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Greening,  Judge 

Gregg.  Atlanta  Constitution 

H.  M.,  Portland  Orcgonian 

Hamilton,  Judge 

Handy,  Du'luth  Xews-Tribune 

Harding,  Brooklyn  Eagle 

Kemble,  Collier's  Weekly 

Keppler,  Puck 

Leipziger,  Detroit  News 

Llanuza,  Chicago  Inter  Ocean 

Macauley,  New  York  World 

McCord,  Newark  News 

McCutchcon,  Chicago  Tribune 

McDougall,  Philadelphia  Xorth  American 

McWhorter,  St.  Paul  Dispatch 

May,  Detroit  Journal 

Morgan,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Morris,  Spokane  Spokesman-Review 


Nankivell.  Put  k 

Payne,  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times 

Plaschke,  Louisville  Post 

Pughe,  Puck 

Rehse,  St.  Paul  Xcws 

Reynolds,  Tacoma  Ledger 

Ringel,  Milwaukee  Free  Press 

Rogers,  Harper's  Weekly 

Russell,  Washington  Post 

Savage,  Chicago  Socialist 

Sherman,  Boston  Journal 

Shiras,  Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph 

Sullivant,  New  York  American 

Thorndike,  Baltimore  American 

Triggs,  New  York  Press 

Webster,  Chicago  Inter  Ocean 

Wilder,  Chicago  Record-Herald 

Williams,  Philadelphia  Ledger 

Woodman,  Chicago  Inter  Ocean 

Young,  Puck 


LIST  OF  PERIODICALS  REPRESENTED 


AMERICAN  PERIODICALS 

Advance,  Chicago 

Advertiser,  Boston 

Advertiser,  Montgomery 

Advocate,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Advocate,  Danville,  Ky. 

Advocate  of  Peace,  Boston 

Alumni  Weekly,  Princeton 

Age,  New  York 

American,  Baltimore 

American,  El  Reno,  Okla. 

American,  Nashville 

American,  New  York 

American  Aeronaut,  St.  Louis 

American    Architect    and    Building    News, 

New  York 
American  Cary>enter  and  Builder,  Chicago 
American  Charities 
American  Exporter,  New  York 
American  Federationist,  Washington 
American  Hebrew,  New  York 
American  Inventor,  New  York 
American  Israelite,  Cincinnati 
American  Journal  of  Science,  New  Haven 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Chicago 
American  Machinist,  New  York- 
American  Magazine,  New  York 
American  Medicine,  Philadelphia 
Appeal  to  Reason,  Girard,  Kan. 
Appleton's  Magazine,  New  York 
Arena,  Boston 
Argonaut,  San  Francisco 
Army  and  Navy  Journal,  New  York 
Army  and  Navy  Life,  New  York 
Army  and  Navy  Register,  Washington 
Atlantic  Monthly.   Boston 
Automobile  Magazine,  New  York 

Automobile  Topics,  New  York 

Ave  Maria,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
Banker's  Magazine,  New  York 
Banner,  Nashville 

Banner  1  <\  Light,  Boston 

Baptist  Argus,  Louisville 

Baptist  Commonwealth,  Philadelphia 

Bee,  Sacramento 

Beverages,  New  York 

Bibelot,   Portland.   Me 

Bible  Student  and  Teacher,  New  York 

Biblical  World,  Chicago 

Blade.  Toledo 

Bohemian,  New  York 

Bon  fort's    Wine    and    Spirit    Circular.    New 

York 
!'.■  i<  ikman,  New  York 
Bradstreet's.  New  York 
Broadway  Magazine.  New  York- 


Bulletin,  San  Francisco 

Business  World,  New  York 

California  Christian  Advocate,  San  Fran- 
cisco 

Call,  Paterson 

Call,  San  Francisco 

Gassier 's  Magazine,  New  York 

Catholic  Citizen,  Milwaukee 

Catholic  Fortnightly  Review,  St.  Louis 

Catholic  Messenger,  Worcester 

Catholic  Mirror,  Baltimore 

Catholic  News,  New  York 

Catholic  Standard  and  Times,  Philadelphia 

Catholic  Union  and  Times,  Buffalo 

Catholic  Universe,  Cleveland 

Catholic  World,  New  Yrork 

Central  Christian  Advocate,  Kansas  City 

Century  Magazine,  New  Y'ork 

Charities  and  the  Commons,  New  York 

Christian  Advocate,  Nashville 

Christian  Advocate,  New  York 

Christian  Endeavor  World,  Boston 

Christian  Herald,  New  York 

Christian  Index,  Jackson 

Christian  Observer,  Louisville 

Christian  Register,  Boston 

Christian  Science  Sentinel,  Boston 

Christian  Work  and  Evangelist,  New  York 

Chronicle,  Chicago 

Chronicle,  Houston 

Chronicle,  San  Francisco 

Chronicle-Telegraph,  Pittsburg 

Church  Economist,  New  York 

Church  Standard,  Philadelphia 

Churchman,  New  vork 

Citizen,  Brooklyn 

Collier's  Weekly.  New  York 

Columbia  Monthly,  The,  New  York 

Commercial,   Buffalo 

Commercial,  New  York 

Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis 

Commoner,  Lincoln.  Neb. 

Congregationalist  and  Christian  World, 
Boston 

Conservator,  Chicago 

( !i  mservator,  Philadelphia 

Constitution,  Atlanta 

Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  Washington 

Cosmopolitan,  New  York 

Courant,  Hartford 

( N  nirier-Journal,  Louisville 

t sman.  New  York 
Cumberland   Presbyterian,  Nashville 
Current  Literature,  New  York 
Democrat  and  Chronicle.   Rochester.   \T.  Y. 

Deseret  Evening  News.  Salt  Lake  City 
Dial.  Chicago 


Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette,  New  York 
Discovery,  New  York 
Dispatch,  Columbus,  0. 
Dispatch,  Pittsburg 
Dispatch,  St.  Paul 
Donahoe's  Magazine,  Boston 
Dramatic  Mirror.  New  York 
Druggists'  Circular,  New  York 
Dun's  Review,  New  YTork 
Eagle,  Brooklyn 

Ecclesiastical  Review,  Philadelphia 
Educational  Review,  New  York 
Electrical  Age,  New  York 
Electrical  Review,  New  York 
Electrical  World,  New  York 
Electrician  and  Mechanic,  Boston 
Electricity,  New  York 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  New  York 
Engineering  Digest,  New  York 
Engineering  Magazine,  New  York 
Engineering  News,  New  York 
Enquirer,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer.  Oakland,  Cal. 
Enterprise,  Riverside,  Cal. 
Episcopal  Recorder,  Philadelphia 
Epworth  Herald,  Chicago 
Etude,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Mail,  New  York 
Evening  Post,  New  York 
Everybody's  Magazine,  New  York 
Examiner,  New  York 
Express,  Buffalo 
Express,  Los  Angeles 
Factory,  Chicago 
Financier,  New  York 
Forest  and  Stream,  New  York 
Forestry  and  Irrigation,  Washington 
Forum,  The,  New  York 
Free  Press,  Detroit 
Freeman's  Journal,  New  York- 
Friends'  Intelligencer,  Philadelphia 
Garden  Magazine,  New  York 
Gazette,  Athens,  ( >. 
Gazette,  Clinton,  Ky. 
Gazette-Times,  Pittsburg 
Georgian,  Atlanta 
Globe,  New  York 
Globe-Democrat,  St.  Louis 
Good  Housekeeping,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Good  Roads  Magazine,   New  York 
Harper's  Bazaar.  New  York 
Harper's  Magazine,  New  York 
Harper's  Weekly,  New  York 
Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine,  Cambridge 
Harvard  Monthly,  Cambridge 
Hebrew  Standard,  New  York 
Herald,  Baltimore 
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Herald,  Bellingham 
Herald,  Boston 
Herald,  Dayton 
Herald,  Louisville 
Herald,  New  York 
Herald,  Rochester 
Herald,  Salt  Lake  City 
Herald,  Washington,  Ind. 
Herald  and  Presbyter,  Cincinnati 
Home  Herald,  Chicago 
Homiletic  Review,  New  York 
Human  Life,  Boston 
Illuminating  Engineer,  New  York 
Independent,  New  York 
Index,  Pittsburg 
India  Rubber  World,  New  York 
Indoors  and  Out,  New  York 
Inquirer,  Philadelphia 
Insurance,  New  York 
Inter  Ocean,  Chicago 
Interior,  Chicago 

Intermountain  Catholic,  Salt  Lake 
International  Studio,  New  York 
Inventive  Age,  Washington 
Iron  Age,  New  York 
Japan  Current,  Seattle 
Jewish  Comment,  Baltimore 
Journal,  Atlanta 
Journal,  Boston 
Journal,  Chicago 
Journal,  Detroit 
Journal,  Kansas  City 
Journal,  Minneapolis 
Journal,  Peoria 
Journal,  Providence 
Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York 
Journal  of  Fire,  New  York 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,  Chicago 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Chicago 
Journal  of  the  American  Society  for  Psy- 
chical Research,  New  York 
Journal  of  the   Knights  of  Labor,   Wash- 
ington 
Iudge,  New  York 
.abor,  St.  Louis 
Labor  Tribune,  Pittsburg 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia 
Lampoon,  Harvard  University 
Leader,  Cleveland 
Leader,  Pittsburg 
Ledger,  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  Tacoma 
.Leslie's  Weekly,  New  York 
Life,  Brooklyn 
Life,  New  York 

Lippincott's  Magazine,  Philadelphia 
Living  Age,  Boston 
Living  Church,  Milwaukee 
Locomotive   Fireman's   Magazine,    Indian- 
apolis 
Louisiana  Planter,  The 
Lumberman,  St.  Louis 
McClure's  Magazine,  New  York 
Manufacturers'  Record,  Baltimore 
Medical  Journal,  Springfield,  111. 
Medical  Journal,  New  York 
Medical  News,  New  York 
Medical  Record,  New  York 
Medical  Times,  New  York 
Messenger,  New  York 
Messenger,  Wilmington 
Methodist  Review,  New  York 
Metropolitan,  New  York 
Michigan  Christian  Advocate,  Detroit 
Missionary  Review,  New  York 
Modern  World,  Denver 
Monitor,  Newark 

Monthly  Weather  Review,  Washington 
Moody's  Magazine,  New  York 
Motor,  New  York 
Motor  Age,  New  York 
Motor  Car,  New  York 
Motor  Print,  Philadelphia 
Motor  Talk,  Denver 
Motor  Way,  Chicago 
Motor  World,  New  York 
Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New  York 
Munsey's  Magazine,  New  York 
Musical  America,  New  York 
Musical  Courier,  New  York 
Nassau  Literary  Magazine,  Princeton 
National  Advocate,  New  York 
National  Druggist,  St.  Louis 


National  Magazine,  Boston 

Navy,  Washington 

New  World,  Chicago 

News,  Atlanta 

News,  Baltimore 

News,  Buffalo 

News,  Chicago 

News,  Denver 

News,  Detroit 

News,  Indianapolis 

News,  New  York 

News,  Newark 

News,  Omaha 

News,  Savannah 

News,  Seattle 

News  and  Courier,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

News  and  Observer,  Raleigh 

News  Leader,  Richmond 

News-Letter,  San  Francisco 

News-Press,  St.  Joseph 

News-Tribune,  Duluth 

North  American,  Philadelphia 

North  American  Review,  New  York 

Northwestern  Christian  Advocate,  Chicago 

Northwestern  Magazine,  Evanston,  111. 

Observer,  Charlotte 

Observer,  New  York 

Observer,  Pittsburg 

Ohio  State  Journal,  Columbus 

Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City 

Oregonian,  Portland 

Outing,  New  York 

Outlook,  New  York 

Overland  Monthly,  San  Francisco 

Pacific  Churchman,  San  Francisco 

Pacific  Monthly,  Portland,  Ore. 

Pearson's  Magazine,  New  York 

Picayune,  New  Orleans 

Pilot,  Boston 

Pioneer-Press,  St.  Paul 

Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland 

Poet  Lore,  Boston 

Popular  Astronomy,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Popular  Mechanics,  Chicago 

Popular  Science  Montlhy,  New  York 

Post,  Charleston 

Post,  Chicago 

Post,  Houston 

Post,  Pittsburg 

Post,  Washington 

Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis 

Post-Express,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Post-Intelligencer,  Seattle 

Presbyterian  Banner,  Pittsburg 

Presbyterian  Standard,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Press,  Grand  Rapids 

Press,  New  York 

Press,  Philadelphia 

Publisher's  Weekly,  New  York 

Puck,  New  York 

Putnam's  Monthly,  New  York 

Railroad  Gazette,  New  York 

Railway  Age,  Chicago 

Railway  and  Engineering  Review,  Chicago 

Railway     and     Locomotive     Engineering, 

New  York 
Railway  World,  Philadelphia 
Record,  Fort  Worth 
Record,  Philadelphia 
Record,  Troy 

Record  and  Guide,  New  York 
Record -Herald,  Chicago 
Recreation,  New  York 
Reform  Advocate,  Chicago 
Reformer,  The,  Richmond 
Register,  Mobile 
Religious  Telescope,  Dayton,  0. 
Republic,  Boston 
Republic,  St.  Louis 
Republican,  Denver 
Republican,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Reveille,  Bellingham 
Reviews  of  Reviews,  New  York 
Sacred  Heart  Review,  Boston 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Philadelphia 
Science,  New  York 
Scientific  American,  New  York 
Scientific  American  Supplement,  New  York 
Scribner's  Magazine,  New  York 
Sentinel,  Milwaukee 
Shipping  Illustrated.  New  York 
Smart  Set,  New  York 
Social  Democratic  Herald,  Milwaukee 
Socialist,  Chicago 


Socialist,  New  York 

Socialist,  Toledo,  0. 

Southwestern  Presbyterian,  New  Orleans 

Standard,  Chicago 

Standard  Union,  Brooklyn 

Star,  Indianapolis 

Star,  Kansas  City 

Star,  Poughkeepsie 

Star,  Washington 

State,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Street  Railway  Journal,  New  York 

Success,  New  York 

Sugar  Planter's  Journal,  New  Orleans 

Sun,  Baltimore 

Sun,  New  York 

Sunset  Magazine,  San  Francisco 

System,  Chicago 

Talent,  Philadelphia 

Tammany  Times,  New  York 

Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  New  York 

Technical  World,  Chicago 

Telegraph,  Macon,  Ga. 

Telephony,  Chicago 

Textile  World  Record,  Boston 

Theatre  Magazine,  New  York 

Times,  Brooklyn 

Times,  Buffalo 

Times,  Denver 

Times,  Hartford 

Times,  Kansas  City 

Times,  New  York 

Times,  Pittsburg 

Times,  Washington 

Times-Democrat,  New  Orleans 

Times-Dispatch,  Richmond 

Times-Union,  Albany 

Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Town  and  Country,  New  York 

Trade  Record,  New  York 

Transcript,  Boston 

Tribune,  Chicago 

Tribune,  Detroit 

Tribune,  Minneapolis 

Tribune,  New  York 

Tribune,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Tribune,  Rome,  Ga. 

Tribune,  Salt  Lake 

Tribune,  Scranton 

Truth  Seeker,  New  York 

Tuftonian,  The,  Medford 

Uncle  Remus 's  Magazine,  Atlanta 

Union,  Sacramento 

Union,  San  Diego 

Union  Gospel  News,  Cleveland 

Union  Signal,  Evanston,  111. 

United  Mine  Workers'  Journal,  Indian- 
apolis 

United  States  Investor,  Boston 

Unity,  Chicago 

Universalist  Leader,  Boston 

University  of  Virginia  Magazine,  Char- 
lottesville 

Van  Norden's  Magazine,  New  York 

Vanguard,  Milwaukee 

Vassar  Miscellany,  Poughkeepsie 

Virginian-Pilot,  Norfolk 

Volunteer's  Gazette,  New  York 

Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York- 
Watchman,  Boston 

Watson's  Weekly  Jeffersonian,  Atlanta 

Weather  Review,  Washington 

Wesleyan  Methodist,  Syracuse 

Western  Christian  Advocate,  Cincinnati 

Western  Electrician,  Chicago 

Widow,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Williams  Literary  Magazine,  Williamstown 

Wilshire's,  New  York 

Wisconsin,  Milwaukee 

Woman's  Home  Companion,  New  York 

World,  New  York 

World,  Oakland 

WTorld  Events  Magazine,  Dayton 

World  To-day,  Chicago 

World-Herald,  Omaho 

World's  Work,  New  York 

Yale  Literarv  Magazine,  New  Haven 

A".  M.  C.  A.  News.  New  York- 
Youth's  Companion,  Boston 

Z ion's  Herald,  Boston 

In  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines 

Bulletin,  Honolulu 
Hawaiian  Star.  Honolulu 
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Asamblea  Filipino,  Manila 
Times,  Manila 


ENGLISH    PERIODICALS 
In  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland 

Academy,  London 

Albany  Review,  London 

Athenaeum,  London 

Autocar,  London 

Bookman.  London 

British  Congregationalist,  London 

British  Medical  Journal,  London 

British  Weekly,  London 

Burlington  Magazine,  London 

Bystander,  London 

Christian  Commonwealth,  London 

Chronicle.  London 

Church  Times,  London 

Clarion,  London 

Contemporary  Review,  London 

Courier,  Manchester 

Dublin  Review,  London 

Economist,  London 

Engineering,  London 

Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette, 

London 
Examiner,  London 
Expository  Times,  Edinburgh 
Express,  London 
Financial  News,  London 
Fortnightly  Review,  London 
Globe,  London 
Grand  Magazine,  London 
Graphic,  London 
Guardian,  London 
Hibbert  Journal,  London 
Hospital,  London 
Illustrated  London  News 
Independent  Review,  London 
Individualist,  London 
International,  The,  London 
Jewish  Chronicle,  London 
Justice,  London 

Knowledge  and  Scientific  News,  London 
Labour,  London 
Labour  Leader,  London 
Lam]),  London 
Lancet,  London 
der,  London 
Light,  London 

Lloyd's  Weekly  News,  London 
London  Quarterly  Review 
Macmillan's  Magazine,  London 
Mail,  London 
M.  A.  P.,  London 
National  Review,  London 
New  Age,  London 
New  Review,  London 
News,  London 

Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  London 
I  Observer,  London 
<  Mitlook,  Li  indon 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  London 
Popular  Science  Siftings,  London 
Positivist  Review,  London 
Lost,  London 
Public  '  )pinion,  London 
Punch,  London 
Quarterly  Review,  London 
Review  of  Reviews,  Londi  in 
Reynolds's  Newspaper,  London 
Saturday  Review,  L>  mdi  »n 
Sketch,  London 

South  American  Journal,  London 
Speaker,  London 
Spectator,  London 
Standard.   London 

Statist,  London 
Tablet,  London 
Tatler,  London 
Telegraph,  Li  indon 
Temple  Bar,  London 
'runes,   London 

Bits,  London 
Tribune,  London 
United  Irishman,  Dublin 

t  minster  ( ia/et  te,    London 

tminster  Review,  London 

World,    London 


English    Periodicals   in   the    British 
Possessions 

Advertiser,  London,  Ontario 

Buddhist,  Colombo,  Ceylon 

Canadian  Churchman,  Toronto 

Canadian  Courier,  Toronto 

Canadian  Gazette,  Montreal 

Catholic  Register,  Toronto 

Citizen,  ( Htawa 

Colonist,  Victoria 

Free  Press,  Ottawa 

Friend  of  India,  Calcutta 

Globe,  Montreal 

Herald,  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland 

Hindustan  Review,  Allahabad 

Indian  Witness,  Calcutta 

Leader,  Johannesburg 

Life,  Melbourne 

Mail,  Johannesburg 

Malaysia  Message,  Singapore 

Medical  Journal,  Montreal 

Monetary  Times,  Toronto 

Naturalist,  Ottawa 

Presbyterian,  Toronto 

Press,  Montreal 

Saturday  Night,  Toronto 

Sun,  Toronto 

Telegram,  Winnipeg 

Times,  Melbourne 

Tribune,  Winnipeg 

United  India  and  Native  States,  Madras 

Witness,  Montreal 

World,  Vancouver 


English    Periodicals     in     Various    Other 
Countries 

Celestial  Empire,  Shanghai 
Chinese  Recorder,  Shanghai 
Herald,  Kobe* 

Japan  Weekly  Chronicle,  Kobe* 
Japan  Weekly  Mail,  Yokohama 
Mexican  Herald,  City  of  Mexico 
Times,  Bangkok 


FRENCH  PERIODICALS 
In  the  French  Republic 


A  Travcrs  lc  Monde,  Paris 

Action,  Paris 

Annalcs  des  Sciences  Psychiques,  Paris 

Arm^e  et  Marine,  Paris 

Automobile,  Paris 

Bulletin   de   la   Socidte*   d 'Encouragement, 

Paris 
Correspondant,  Paris 
Cosmos,  Paris 
Croix,  Paris 
Echo  de  Paris,  Paris 
Eclair,  Paris 

Economiste  Francais,  Paris 
Figaro,  Paris 
Gaulois,  Paris 
Grande  Revue,  Paris 
I  [ebdi  i  I  )el>ats,  Paris 
Humanite,   Paris 
Illustration,  Paris 
Intransigeant,  Paris 
Je  Sais  Tout,  Paris 
Journal,  Paris 
Journal  des  Debats,  Paris 
Ji  mrnal  (  >fnciel,  Paris 
Liberty,  Pans 
Matin,  Paris 

Mercure  de  France,  Paris 
Monde  Moderne,  Pans 
Moniteur  Industrie,  Paris 

X at ure.   Paris 

Nouvelle  Revue,  Paris 

Petil   Journal.   Paris 

Parisien,  Paris 
Petit  Temps,  Paris 
Petite  Republique,  Paris 
Presse  Medicale,  Paris 
Questions     Politiques    et     Diplomatiques, 

Paris 
Revue  Bleue,  Paris 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Paris 
Revue  Diplomatique,  Paris 


Revue  Economique  Internationale,  Paris 

Revue  Hebdomadaire,  Paris 

Revue  Illustree,  Paris 

Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire,  Paris 

Revue  Scientifique,  Paris 

Rire,  Paris 

Silhouette,  Paris 

Soleil,  Paris 

Temoin,  Paris 

Temps,  Paris 

French  Periodicals  in   Various  Countries 

Bibliotheque  Universelle  et  Revue  Suisse, 
Lausanne 

Conquete  de  L'Air.  Brussels 

Courrier  des  Etats-Unis,  New  York 

Gazette,  Brussels 

Independance  Beige,  Brussels 

Journal,  Geneva 

Journal  de  Bruxelles,  Brussels 

Presse,  Montreal 

Revue  des  Questions  Scientifiques,  Lou- 
vain 


GERMAN  PERIODICALS 
In  the  German  Empire 

Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Munich 

Alte  Glaube,  Leipsic 

Boersen-Courier,  Berlin 

Christliche  Welt,  Marburg 

Chronik  der  Christlichen  Welt,  Tubingen 

Continent,  Berlin 

Continental  Correspondence,  Berlin 

Deutsche  Medizinische  Wochenschrift,  Ber- 
lin 

Deutsche  Revue,  Stuttgart 

Deutsche  Rundschau,  Berlin 

Energy.  Leipsic 

Fliegende  Blaetter.  Munich 

Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Frankfort 

Gegenwart,  Berlin 

Germania,  Berlin 

Glaube  und  Wissen,  Stuttgart 

Grenzboten,  Leipsic 

Illustrirte  Zeitung,  Berlin 

Jugend,  Munich 

Kladderadatsch,  Berlin 

Koelnischc  Zeitung 

Kreuz  Zeitung,  Berlin 

Meggendorfer  Blaetter,  Munich 

Militaer-Wochenblatt,  Berlin 

Nachrichten,  Hamburg 

Nation,  Berlin 

National  Zeitung,  Berlin 

Naturwissenschaftliche  Wochenschrift,  Ber- 
lin • 

Neue  Gesellschaft,  Berlin 

Neue  Zeit,  Stuttgart 

Norddeutsehe   Allgemeine   Zeitung,    Berlin 

Preussische  Tahrbucher,  Berlin 

Preussische  Zeitung,  Berlin 

Reichbote,  Berlin 

Simplicissimus,  Munich 

Tag,  Berlin 

Tageblatt,  Berlin 

Tageblatt,  Leipsic 

Tageszeitung,  Berlin 

Taegliche  Rundschau,  Berlin 

<r  Land  und  Meer,  Stuttgart 

Ulk,   Berlin 

Umschau,  Berlin 

Velhagen  und  Klasings  Monatshefte,  Berlin 

Volks  Zeitung,  Cologne 

Vorwaerts,  Berlin 

Vossische  Zeitung.  Berlin 

Wahre  Jacob.  Stuttgart 

Zeitung,  Berlin 

Zeitung,  Hamburg 

Zeitung,  Magdeburg 

Zukunft,  Berlin 


In  Austria 

Fremdenblatt,  Vienna 
Humoristische  Blaetter.  Vienna 

Pester  Lloyd.   Budapest 

Politische  Correspondenz,  Vienna 
Neue  Freie  Presse,  Vienna 
Zeil .  Vienna 
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In  Various  Countries 

Nebelspalter,  Zurich 
Zeitung,  St.  Petersburg 

ITALIAN  PERIODICALS. 

Archivio  di  Psichiatria,  Turin 

Bollettino  della  Sera,  Milan 

Civiltd  Cattolica,  Rome 

Fischietto,  Turin 

Giornale  d'ltalia,  Rome 

Italia,  Rome 

Italia  Moderna,  Rome 

Minerva,  Rome 

Nuova  Antologia,  Rome 

Osservatore  Romano,  Rome 

Pasquino,  Turin 

Popolo  Romano,  Rome 

Rivista  di  Fisica,  Pavia 

Tribuna,  Rome 

Tribuna  Illustrata,  Rome 

JAPANESE    PERIODICALS 

Asahi,  Tokyo 
Hochi,  Tokyo 


Jehoza  Shimbun,  Tokyo 
Jiji  Shimpo 
Kokumin,  Tokyo 
Mainichi  Dempo,  Tokyo 
Nichi  Nichi,  Tokyo 
Nippon,  Tokyo 
Puck,  Tokyo 


RUSSIAN    PERIODICALS 

Birzheva  Viedomosti,  St.  Petersburg 

Bogatstvo,  St.  Petersburg 

Dnievnik,  Moscow 

Kosa,  St.  Petersburg 

Nashi  Zhizn,  St.  Petersburg 

Novosti,  St.  Petersburg 

Novoye  Vremya,  St.  Petersburg 

Perelom,  St.  Petersburg 

Pravo,  St.  Petersburg 

Riech,  St.  Petersburg 

Rossia,  St.  Petersburg 

Rousky  Troud,  St.  Petersburg 

Rousskya  Viedomosti,  Moscow 

Russ,  St.  Petersburg 

Russkoye  Bogatstvo,  St.  Petersburg 

Slovo,  St.  Petersburg 


Strana,  St.  Petersburg 
Svoboda,  St.  Petersburg 
Tovaristch,  St.  Petersburg 
Viedomosti,  St.  Petersburg 

SPANISH     PERIODICALS 

In  Spain 

Correo  Espanol,  Madrid 
Epoca,  Madrid 
Espana  Moderno,  Madrid 
Heraldo,  Madrid 
Pais,  Madrid 
Universo,  Madrid 

In   Cuba 

Diario  de  la  Marino,  Havana 
Discusion,  Havana 
Economista,  Havana 
Lucha,  La,  Havana 

DUTCH  PERIODICALS 

Amsterdammer,  Amsterdam 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  NAVY  AND  ITS  CRITICS 

CRITICISM  of  the  Pacific  cruise  was  already  "hull  down  on 
the  horizon  of  Park  Row" — as  a  paragrapher  of  The  Eve- 
ning Mail 'phrases  it — when  Mr.  Reuterdahl  launched  his  amazing 
catalog  of  the  alleged  structural  defects  in  our  battle-ships,  with 
its  accompanying  indictment  of  the  bureau  system  under  which  the 
Navy  is  managed.     As  a  consequence,  while  the  fleet  is  on  its 


of  the  bureau  system.  Already  Washington  dispatches  and  edi- 
torial opinions  throughout  the  country  are  at  one  in  the  belief  that 
Congress  can  not  now  avoid  an  investigation  into  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Navy  Department.  Such  an  investigation,  if  thorough 
enough,  says  The  Army  and  Navy  Register  (Washington),  would 
be  welcomed  by  the  bureau  chiefs  as  well  as  by  the  country  at 
large.  This  service  paper  admits  that  Mr.  Reuterdahl's  article  is 
'"an  able  one,"  and  that,  owing  to  the  psychological  moment  of  its 


By  courtesy  of  *' McClure's  Magazine."      Copyrighted,  1905,  by  N.  L.  Stebbius. 

THE  BATTLE-SHIP  "VIRGINIA"  UNDER  FULL  STEAM  IN  A  MODERATE  HEAD  SEA. 
This  illustrates  Mr.  Reuterdahl's  contention  as  to  the  difficulty  of  firing  with  accuracy  many  of  the  guns  of  a  ship  with  a  low  freeboard  in  a  heavy  sea.  He  says: 
"The  Virginia,  with  all  her  ports  closed  by  steel  bucklers,  shipped  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  water  into  her  forward  turret  during  a  trip  from  Cuba  to 
Hampton  Roads  a  few  months  ago.  With  these  ports  open  for  action  during  bad  weather,  each  wave  would  send  through  them  tons  of  water.  The  electrical  instal- 
lations of  the  machinery  which  turns  the  turret,  hoists  the  ammunition,  and  elevates  the  guns  would  be  short-circuited  and  burnt  out,  and  the  turret  and  its  guns 
would  be  rendered  motionless.     The  water  would  pass  down  inside  the  turret  to  the  handling-room,  and  from  there  directly  to  the  magazines." 


"frolic"  in  our  farther  seas,  the  "fight"  promises  to  develop  at 
naval  headquarters  and  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  The  avowed 
purpose  of  Mr.  Reuterdahl's  drastic  criticism  of  our  war-ships — 
the  principal  counts  of  which  were  given  in  our  issue  of  last  week 
— is  to  arouse  public  interest  in  the  needs  of  our  Navy  and  to  en- 
lighten the  country  as  to  the  actual  results  and  the  inherent  defects 


appearance  and  the  wide  publicity  it  has  achieved,  it  has  the  star- 
tling effect  of  an  original  disclosure.  Another  service"  organ,  The 
Army  and  Navy  Journal  of  New  York,  acknowledges  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  Mr.  Reuterdahl's  formidably  arrayed  facts,  but 
questions  his  implication  that  a  general  staff  for  the  Navy  "would 
have  enabled  us  to  escape  these  alleged  blunders."     Some  of  his 
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criticism--,  says  this  paper,  "are  unquestionably  sound,"  while 
"others  are  founded  upon  the  assumption  that  in  the  case  of  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  the  Navy  the  hostile  critics  of  our  present 
ships  are  invariably  right  and  those  who  defend  them  as  univer- 
sally wrong,  and  that  in  our  departure  from  foreign  models  we  are 
necessarily  in  the  wrong."     Mr.  Reuterdahl,  continues   The  Army 


J 


By  courtesy  of  "  McClure's  M.igazioe. " 

THE  TWO-STAGE  TURRET  OF    FOREIGN   NAVIES. 

This  plan,  taken  from  the  Paris  World's  Fair  catalog  of  Vickers 
&  Maxim  in  iqoo,  indicates  the  entire  separation  of  the  turret  proper 
from  the  magazines  below.  The  ammunition  is  hoisted  through  an 
enclosed  trunk  to  a  platform  under  the  turret.  From  this  enclosed 
trunk  it  is  mechanically  pushed  into  another  closed  passage  anddrawn 
by  a  second  hoist  up  to  the  breech  of  the  gun.  At  no  time  is  the  am- 
munition exposed.    This  turret  was  designed  in  1898. 

and  Navy  Journal,  lays  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  low 
freeboard  of  our  war-vessels  prevents  them  from  fighting  in  a 
heavy  sea;  but  "what  naval  battle,"  it  asks,  "was  ever  fought  in 
heavy  weather?"  The  Monitor,  it  adds,  "has  left  us  its  heritage 
of  the  idea  of  a  low  freeboard  as  a  means  of  battle  protection." 

I.ast  week  we  quoted,  in  Mr.  Reuterdahl 's  own  words,  the  three 
or  four  leading  charges  against  our  war-ships  as  efficient  fighting- 
machines.  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  prints  the  following 
brief  summary  of  the  particulars  in  which  Mr.  Reuterdahl  believes 
our  Navy  to  be  deficient : 

"The  main  armor  is  under  water  and  the  ends  of  the  vessels  are 
soft.     '1  he  open  shafts  to  the  magazine  area  source  of  presenj 

danger  and  possible  disaster  in  battle.  The  turret  ports  are  double 
the  size  they  should  be.  The  medium  guns  are  not  isolated  in 
pairs  as   they  are   in   foreign   navies.      The   ammunition    hoists  air 

insufficient  and  there  is  no  emergency  gear  lor  hoisting  ammuni- 
tion. There  is  a  lack  of  torpedoes  and  destroyers  and  our  battle- 
ships '  are  poorly  equipped  with  guns  to  fight  off  an  enemy's  tor- 
pedo-destroyers.' I  o  these  criticisms  of  Ins  own  this  writer  adds 
those  (,i   Captain   Piske,  viz. :  "That   we  have  installed  inturning 

BCrewS  in  thirty-seven  vessels  ;  that  we  have  put  sighting-hoods  on 
turrets,  when  parallel    mirrors  were    used   on  fortifications  DJ    I 

nardo  da  Vinci,  four  hundred  years  ago;   that  we  have  no  naval 
je-finder,  no  battle  signals,  no  general  staff ;  that  we  have  put 

the  Steam-Whistle  where  it  deafens  the  officers  of  the  deck  and   the 

lookouts  while  they  are  listening  for  fog-signals;  that  our  conning 

towers  ai  e  not  adapted  i<>  their  purpose  ;  that  we  have  no  means  of 
steering  a  compass  course  in  battle;   that  we  have  no  means  of 

handling  a  fleet   in  a  lot;;    that  we   have   acres  ol    armor  just   thick 


enough  to  insure  the  maximum  effect  of  hostile  shell;  that  we 
have  smoke-stacks  unnecessarily  high,  which  interfere  with  tire- 
control  and  in  signaling  ;  that  most  of  our  flag-officers  have  never 
learned  to  be  flag-officers  :  that  we  have  no  clear  ideas  of  naval 
strategy  or  tactics;  and  ate  only  beginning  to  have  a  definite  naval 
policy.'-  " 

Mr.  Reuterdahl  asserts  that  "the  American  Navy  is  at  least  five 
years  behind  its  competitors  in  practically  all  mechanical  devices" 
because  by  the  methods  of  the  bureau  system  "the  mechanical 
genius  of  America  is  absolutely  barred  from  applying  itself  to  the 
problems  of  the  Navy."  To  quote  once  more  from  the  article  in 
McClure's  Magazine  : 

"  Foreign  governments,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ready  enough  to 
enlist  private  talent  in  designing  and  constructing  their  navies,  and 
practically  all  the  great  improvements  in  naval  material  come  from 
private  individuals  and  firms.  Armstrong,  Vickers  &  Maxim, 
Thorneycroft,  Schichau,  Normand,  and  Krupp  are  known  across 
the  world.  Their  plants  and  personnel  are  especially  equipped  to 
improve  the  methods  of  warfare.  Such  individual  firms  as  these 
have  evolved  nearly  everything  in  the  advanced  equipment  of  the 
navies  of  to-day.  Their  inventions  go  immediately  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments who  patronize  them.  Our  Navy  simply  adopts  them 
from  the  navies  which  secure  them  first.  For  this  reason,  we  are 
continually  some  five  years  late  :  for  this  reason,  we  never  yet  have 
launched  a  man-of-war  which,  in  some  essential  fighting  quality, 
was  not  already  obsolete  when  it  was  launched." 

Point  is  given  to  Mr.  Reuterdahl  "s  arraignment  of  the  bureau 
system  by  the  resignation  of  Rear-Admiral  Willard  H.  Brownson 
from  the  headship  of  the  Naval  Bureau  of  Navigation,  as  an  indi- 
rect result,  at  least,  of  a  clash  between  that  bureau  and  the  Bureau 


y  courtesy  ol  "Mc'  lure's  Magaiioo.'1 

THE  OPEN  TURRET  ON    AMI  KUAN    BATTLE-SHIPS. 

This  drawing,  based  upon  ;i  plan  published  in  The  Scientific 
American,  shows  t ho  guns  standing  directly  above  the  unprotected 
handling-room  and  the  magazine.  According  to  Mr.  Reuterdahl, 
"never  since  the  use  of  powder  upon  fighting-ships  has  there  been 
mhIi  danger  to  the  magazines  ;is  exists  in  every  battle-ship  and 
armored  cruiser  in  the  American  fleet." 

of    Medicine  and  Surgery,  over  the  command  of  the  hospital  ship 
Relief.     Says  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times; 

"The  poor  old  navy  hospital  ship  Relief 'gives  promise  at  last  of 
affording  real  relief  to  the  Navy  from  the  most  serious  ailment 
from  which  it  has  suffered   in  many  years.     The  row  over  the  in- 
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trinsically  insignificant  matter  of  who  shall  be  appointed  to  com- 
mand her  shows  every  sign  now  of  developing  into  Congressional 
action  that  will  bring  about  the  reorganization  of  the  entire  Navy 
Department  and  the  abolition  of  the  bureau  system,  which  has 
provided  the  justification  for  most  of  the  recent  criticisms  of  the 
Navy." 

The  same  dispatch  reports  that  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  which  was  appointed  two  years  ago, 
"  has  reached  the  definite  conclusion  that  something  is  radically 
wrong  with  the  naval  organization,  and  will  make  a  determined 
effort  at  this  session  to  provide  the  remedy."  Admiral  Brownson 
is  quoted  as  saying  frankly  :  "  I  do  not  believe  in  the  bureau  sys- 
tem, and  I  think  it  should  be  reorganized."  Secretary  Metcalf,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  said  to  be  a  strong  upholder  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. In  the  main,  however,  Washington  correspondents  report  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  officers  most  concerned  to  avoid  any 
public  comment  on  the  subject.  This  is  explained  on  the  theory 
that  the  whole  question  will  be  aired  in  Congress  when  the  Naval 
Appropriation  Bill  comes  up  for  discussion,  and  that  the  officers 
are  saving  their  ammunition  until  that  time.  Admiral  Melville, 
nevertheless,  has  astonished  his  brother  officers  by  a  peculiarly 
blunt,  tho  somewhat  vague  reference  to  an  "  infernal  clique  "  that 
"wants  to  rule  or  ruin  the  Navy." 

By  the  lay  press  of  all  sections  and  parties  a  Congressional  in- 
quiry is  looked  for.  "The  country  will  want  convincing  evidence 
that  blunders  are  not  being  made  before  it  drops  the  vital  and  bene- 
ficial discussion  which  Mr.  Reuterdahl  has  started,"  remarks  the 
New  York  Press  (Rep.) ;  and  The  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  points  out 
that  "since  active  officers  do  not  dare  to  talk,  the  only  way  to  as- 
certain the  facts  is  through  an  inquiry,  preferably  by  Congress,  by 
which  means  the  real  opinions  of  the  higher  officers  could  be  ob- 
tained." The  American  people,  as  the  Newark  Evening  A'eivs 
(Ind.)  remarks,  "have  enough  money  invested  in  this  most  impor- 
tant line  of  defense  to  demand  to  know  whether  or  not  the  charges 
are  well  founded."  If  the  charges  are  true,  it  adds,  "then  imme- 
diate measures  are  necessary."  "It  is  in  order  for  the  Congress  to 
ascertain  the  facts,"  asserts  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.). 
Says  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  : 

"  If  the  charges  in  toto  were  wholly  true  in  their  worst  signifi- 
cance the  Democratic  party  would  be  justified  in  making  a  politi- 
cal issue  of  the  gross  maladministration  of  the  party  in  power  for 
the  past  ten  years  in  spending  $i5o,ooo,oooor  more  upon  worthless 
war-ships  and  also  in  committing  the  country  to  certain  foreign 
policies  that  render  a  navy  necessary  for  their  maintenance.  .  .  . 
When  the  question  is  thoroughly  investigated,  it  will  doubtless 
be  found,  as  The  Republican  has  already  suggested,  that  defects 
of  construction  exist  in  all  navies,  because  battle-ships  are  com- 
promises, and  that  a  perpetual  controversy  goes  on  between  ex- 
perts concerning  moot  points.  Naval  wars  come  so  seldom  that 
few  of  these  disputed  questions  get  satisfactorily  settled  by  a 
decisive  preponderance  of  expert  opinion." 

Mr.  Reuterdahl's  charges  are  so  well  supported  by  professional 
knowledge  and  opinon,  says  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.),  that  "it 
seems  impossible  to  avoid  a  trial  of  them."     To  quote  further : 

"  Such  hearing  would  be  worthless  if  conducted  by  the  Adminis- 
tation,  which  is  a  party  in  interest,  as  Secretary  Metcalf 's  vigorous 
defense  of  the  bureau  system  proves.  The  issue  is  a  broad  one. 
It  includes  more  than  the  question  whether  the  armor  protection 
of  battle-ships  is  as  defective  as  it  was  on  Rohzestvensky's  hulks. 
It  goes  beyond  the  matter  of  magazines  and  turrets.  It  affects  the 
body  and  soul  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

"  The  indictment,  which  has  been  responsibly  drawn,  is  against 
the  entire  naval  establishment.  This  is  more  than  a  question  of 
what  blunders  in  the  past  can  be  remedied.  There  is  a  question 
of  what  disasters  can  be  averted  by  mending  and  avoiding  mis- 
takes before  it  is  too  late. 

"The  bureau  system,  with  its  divided  responsibilities,  its  red 
tape,  its  bickerings,  which  affect  every  part  of  the  service  and  in- 
volve the  whole  personnel  from  the  newest  middy  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, must  come  under  public  scrutiny.  In  no  other 
way  will  the  country  get  at  the  vital  truths  which  must  be  learned 


before  it  can  feel  a  sense  of  security  in  its  sea  power.  The  inves- 
tigation is  work  not  for  the  individuals  concerned  in  the  contro- 
versy between  the  critics  and  defenders  of  the  bureau  system. 
Congress  can  deal  with  this  big  business  in  thorough  and  inde- 
pendent fashion." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  is  convinced  that  "there  should 
be  a  general  staff,"  and  that  "at  least  five  of  our  sixteen  battle- 
ships should  be  scrapped."     But  it  adds  that  "  this  is  just  as  true  of 


THE    MAN    WHO  HAS  STIRRED    UP  THE    NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Henry  Reuterdahl,  the  marine  artist  whose  criticism  of  our 
battleships  is  likely  to  result  in  a  Congressional  inquiry,  is  now 
with  the  fleet  on  its  way  to  the  Pacific.  The  bureau  system,  he  as- 
serts, causes  a  waste  "  which  is  estimated  to  reach,  in  the  conduct  of 
our  navy-yards  alone,  the  tremendous  total  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
million  dollars  every  year."  But  he  adds:  "  There  is  no  criticism 
of  the  character  or  motives  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  this  bureau 
system;  the  American  Navy  I  believe  to  be  above  all  suspicion  of 
graft." 

any  other  sixteen  battle-ships  designed  over  the  same  years."    De- 
veloping this  more  optimistic  view  of  the  situation  it  continues  : 

"A  modern  battle-ship  is  the  most  intricate  product  of  modern 
industry.  No  nation  has  built  them  without  making  many  mis- 
takes. In  the  Japanese  Navy,  after  a  triumphant  war  had  sharp- 
ened discipline,  improved  methods,  and  tested  appliances,  Ad- 
miral Togo's  flag-ship  was  destroyed  by  an  accident  never  yet 
explained.  Some  blunder  had  made  explosion  possible.  The 
Captain,  of  the  British  Navy,  forty  years  ago  turned  over  in  a 
moderate  gale  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  all  were  lost  but  two  sea- 
men. The  Jena,  of  the  French  Navy,  just  blew  up  in  dock  in 
France.     Defective  steering-gear  led  one  German  battle-ship  to 

sink  another  in  the  British  Channel Every  navy  has  this 

record.     Our  monitors  were  all  failures  ;  but  one  of  them  changed 
naval  history,  and  saved  our  ports  from  attack." 

So,  too,  it  appears  to  the  New  York  E7>ening  Mail  (Rep.), 
which  reminds  us  that  "each  battle-ship,  as  built,  is  an  experi- 
ment," and  "represents  a  weighing  of  advantages — or  a  choice  of 
evils."  "On  their  face  the  charges  seem  absurd,"  remarks  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  which  can  not  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  would  permit  the  conditions  alleged  in  the  Navy; 
and  the  Nashville  Banner  (Ind.)  thinks  that  "caution  precludes 
too  much  credence  to  a  story  of  such  tremendous  import." 
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Mil.    1). 


YOAKUM, 


A  railroad  magnate  who  believes  that  the 
Roosevelt  policies  in  restraint  of  corporations 
"are  healthy  and  will  prove  constructive." 


A  RAILROAD   DEFENSE  OF  THE 
"ROOSEVELT   POLICIES" 

"'  \  "HE  policy  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
A  mentj  while  causing  a  heavy  shrinkage  of  security  prices, 
bringing  loss  to  many  people  and  temporarily  depressing  business, 
has  undoubtedly  been  instrumental  in  preventing  a  national  dis- 
aster of  far  greater  magnitude  than  the  present  period  of  tension 

and  unrest."  This  sen- 
tence contains  the  gist 
of  Mr.  B.  F.  Yoakum's 
contribution  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia Saturday  Eve- 
ning Posfs  symposium 
on  the  question  "Is 
Roosevelt  a  .Menace  to 
Business?  " — a  symposi- 
um which  has  so  far  re- 
vealed few  opinions  of 
compelling-  interest.  Mr. 
Yoakum,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  system, 
goes  on  to  say  that  the 
policies  which  the  Ad- 
ministration stands  for 
"are  healthy  and  will 
prove  constructive."  Ta- 
king the  good  with  the 
bad,  he  says,  "  I  believe 
that  we  are  better  off  un- 
der the  existing  conditions 
than  we  should  have  been  had  we  continued  without  governmental 
restraint."  "  To  expose  the  excesses  of  corporate  trusts,"  he  asserts, 
"is  not  a  detriment,  but  a  protection  to  their  stockholders."  His 
statement  is  impressive,  comments  the  Chicago  Post,  because  of 
its  "broadness  of  view  and  grasp  of  the  industrial  situation,"  and 
because  it  comes  from  a  railroad  man — from  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  according  to  the  popular  view.  To  quote  further  from  this 
striking  statement  : 

"We  have  reached  a  point  where,  as  business  men,  we  should 
recogni/.e  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  to  exercise  cer- 
tain supervision  over  the  traffic  of  the  transportation  companies 
which  should  be  fair  to  both  the  railroads  and  the  public  they 
serve 

"To  throw  restraints  about  the  corporations  is  to  give  a  guaranty 
of  equality  and  fair  administration  in  the  future.  Such  a  policy, 
carried  out  on  a  conservative  basis,  must  be  beneficial  to  all.  It 
will,  in  the  end,  be  a  safeguard  to  the  constructors  and  the  opera- 
tors of  our  railway  systems  as  well  as  to  their  stockholders,  thus 
establishing  confidence  and  giving  security  to  the  securities." 

In  present  conditions  he  sees  a  great  opportunity  for  the  rail- 
roads, and  he  admonishes  them  not  to  neglect  it  : 

"  Bui  if  the  railroads  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity, 

I  do  not  believe  that  another  one   like  it  will   come   to  them  again. 
Public  pressure  and  public  sentiment   will   then   force  rules   and 
llations   regardless  ol    expediency  or   reason.       Ill    other  words, 
it  seems  tome  that  the  administrative  and  legislative  bodies  rcpre 

senting  the  people,  and  the  railroad  managers  representing  the 
stock-  and  bond-holders,  should  not  resort  to  insane  opposition, 
but  sane  cooperation." 

Mr.  Yoakum  admits  that  the  financial  stringency  will  cause  the 
railroads  to  discontinue  their  policj  ol  expansion  for  a  time,  and 
that  the  resultant  scarcity  of  work  "will  somewhat  dampen  the  en 

thusiasm  of  the  idle  over  the  Republican  Administration,"  since 

"hardship  is  not  exactly  conducive  to  political  fervor."  But  he 
insists,  nevertheless,  that  the  state  of  the  country's  business  "does 


not  warrant  a  panic" — that  we  are,  in  fact,  "in  the  enjoyment  of 
real  and  wide-spread  prosperity."  He  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing confident  predictions  : 

"We  shall  emerge  from  our  present  disturbances  with  a  clearer 
understanding  with  the  Government;  a  closer  knowledge  of  our 
responsibilities  to  our  stockholders  :  with  our  railroads  and  cor- 
porate properties  'worth  the  money."  and  based  on  their  actual 
earning  capacity  under  a  system  of  accounting  that  has  the  stamp 
of  approval  of  an  officer  of  the  Federal  Government.  Therefore, 
when  our  home  bankers  send  their  annual  statements  to  their  for- 
eign correspondents  they  can  say,  in  offering  our  securities  to  their 
customers,  with  absolute  confidence,  that  these  statements  are  cor- 
rect and  have  been  carefully  scrutinized,  investigated,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Government. 

"This  Federal  approval  is  as  near  as  we  can  possibly  get  to  ob- 
taining the  Government's  actual  guaranty  upon  our  securities,  and 
it  will  be  a  safe  and  sane  substitute  for  government  ownership,  a 
condition  for  which  we   are  not  ready. 

"Therefore,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  permanent  recession  of 
business  should  come  to  the  nation  at  this  time,  either  from  condi- 
tions or  as  a  result  of  the  work  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
engaged  in." 

The  President  is  not  without  enthusiastic  champions  among  the 
leaders  of  the  banking  world  also.  Thus  Mr.  Henry  Clews,  ad- 
dressing a  large  gathering  of  the  People's  Institute,  in  Cooper 
Union,  New  York  City,  scouts  the  idea  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  to 
blame  for  the  present  disturbances  in  the  business  of  the  country. 
To  quote  briefly  from  his  speech  : 

"  I  ask  you,  as  tho  you  were  empaneled  on  a  jury,  the  question  :  ' 
Why  should  all  the  blame  of  producing  the  recent  panic  be  laid  on 
President  Roosevelt?  Did  President  Roosevelt  do  any  of  these 
things?  Not  one  of  them.  Governor  Hughes  was  the  brilliant  in- 
vestigator of  the  life-insurance  companies,  and  he  also  unearthed 
the  Metropolitan  Railroad  scandal  through  being  the  author  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Bill.  Yet  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  condemned  by  many, 
while  Mr.  Hughes  is  praised  by  the  same  people. 

"  I  am  very  far  from  suggesting  that  either  is  to  blame,  for  both 
have  simply  done  their  duty,  in  enforcing  the  laws  and  exposing 
wrongdoing.     Both,  therefore,  deserve  great  credit." 


JUSTICE  HARLAN  ON   THE 
CONSTITUTION 

AT  a  time  when  the  Government  is  trying  to  gain  the  mastery 
over  our  great  corporations,  and  the  corporations  are  using 
every  means  to  prevent  it,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  before 
the  Kentucky  Club  of  New  York  City  on  December  23  is  attracting 
wide  attention.  His  theme  was  the  apprehension  existing  in  some 
quarters  that  the  stability  of  the  Government  is  in  danger  through 
Federal  centralization  of  power.  Justice  Harlan  declines  to  be 
alarmed,  and  the  Washington  Post  thinks  his  words  "ought  to  cure 
pessimists  and  reassure  optimists."  His  sound  sentiments  are 
"well  worthy  of  being  heeded  at  the  present  time."  says  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal,  "when  so  much  of  unsound  and  illogical 
doctrine  is  advocated  by  men  claiming  to  be  leaders  of  great  par- 
ties and  by  debaters  in  Congress." 
Justice  Harlan  said  in  part  : 

"What,  let  me  ask.  are  some  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
pessimist  of  these  days  bases  his  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  insti- 
tutions?     lie  persuades  himself   to  believe  that  the  trend  in  public 

affairs  to-day  is  toward  the  centralization  of  all  governmental 
power  in  the  nation,  and  the  destruction  of  the  rights  of  the  States. 
If  this  were  really  the  case,  the  duty  of  every  American  would  be 
to  resist  such  a  tendency  by  every  means  in  his  power.  .\  national 
government  for  national  affairs,  and  State  governments  for  State 
affairs,  is  the  foundation  rock  upon  which  our  institutions  rest. 
Any  serious  departure  from  that  principle  would  bring  disaster 
upon  the  American  people  and  upon  the  American  system  of  free 
go\  eminent. 

"Put  the  fact  is  not  as  the  pessimist  alleges  it  to  be.  The 
American   people  are   more  determined   than   at  any  time  in  their 
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history  to  maintain  both  national  and  State  rights,  as  those  rights 
exist  under  the  Union  ordained  by  the  Constitution 

"The  best  friends  of  States'  rights,  permit  me  to  say,  are  not 
those  who  habitually  denounce  as  illegal  everything  done  by  the 
General  Government,  but  those  who  recognize  the  Government  of 
the  Union  as  possessing  all  the  powers  granted  to  it  in  the  Consti- 
tution, either  expressly  or  by  necessary  implication  ;  for,  without 
a  general  government  possessing  such  powers  in  relation  to  matters 
of  national  concern,  the  States  would  be  in  perpetual  conflict,  and 
lose  their  prestige  before  the  world.  With  equal  truth,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  best  friends  of  the  Union  are  those  who  hold  that  the 
States  possess  all  governmental  powers  not  granted  to  the  General 
Government  and  that  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  or  with  a  republican  form  of  government.   .   .  . 

"The  National  Government,  it  should  ever  be  remembered,  is 
one  of  limited,  delegated  powers,  and  is  not  a  pure  democracy  in 
which  the  will  of  the  popular  majority,  as  exprest  at  the  polls 
at  a  particular  time,  becomes  immediately  the  supreme  law.  It  is 
a  representative  republic,  in  which  the  will  of  the  people  is  to  be 
ascertained  in  a  prescribed  mode,  and  carried  into  effect  only  by 
appointed  agents,  designated  by  the  people  themselves,  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  law.  It  would  be  a  calamity  unspeakable  if 
our  institutions  and  the  sacred  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property 
should  be  put  at  the  mercy  of  a  majority  unrestrained  by  a  written 
supreme  law  binding  every  department  of  government,  even  the 
people  themselves 

"  Therefore,  let  the  country  gather  up  all  the  strength  that  comes 
from  the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of  the  American  people  and  go 
forward  in  its  marvelous  career,  holding  to  the  confident  belief, 
justified  by  the  words  of  the  Constitution  and  by  judicial  deci- 
sions, that  the  checks  in  our  governmental  system  will  suffice  in 
the  future,  as  they  have  sufficed  in  the  past,  to  guard  our  institu- 
tions against  insidious  attacks  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of 
free  government  or  against  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  or  usurped 
power." 

How  the  growth  of  business  has  expanded  State  affairs  into 
national  affairs  is  pointed  out  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal  thus  : 

"  What  was  formerly  mere  local  business  has  now  become  State 
business,  and  what  was  formerly  mere  State  business  has  become 
national  business.  There  has  been  an  extraordinary  expansion  of 
trade,  of  transportation,  and  of  American  life.  Our  commerce  is 
now  continental  in  its  scope ;  our  corporations  and  our  labor  or- 
ganizations are  national  and  even  international  in  their  operations. 
Consequently  the  national  affairs  in  which  the  National  Govern- 
ment may  concern  itself  have  become  much  more  numerous,  while 
the  State  affairs  in  which  State  governments  may  concern  them- 
selves have  decreased  in  volume.  In  other  words,  political  con- 
centration, so-called,  is  the  direct  result  of  financial  concentration. 
It  is  an  effort  of  government  to  expand  to  the  size  of  commercial 
operations." 


The  Supreme  Court  must  be  the  final^arbiter  to  pass  on  the  ex- 
tensions of  Federal  authority  over  new  fields,  and  while  "un- 
doubtedly this  is  the  best  that  may  be  done,"  remarks  the  Detroit 
Alews,  yet — 

"  The  most  optimistic  patriot  and  the  most  submissive  to  con- 
stituted authority  can  not  fail  to  appreciate  that  even  the  Supreme 
Court     of     the      United 


States  is  very  human  at 
times  and  subject  to  oc- 
casional attacks  of  as- 
tigmatism and  color- 
blindness. It  has  ren- 
dered some  memorable 
opinions  in  determining 
when  the  Constitution 
follows  or  does  not  fol- 
low the  flag.  It  has  sanc- 
tioned the  exercise  of 
despotic  powers  by  a  re- 
public over  vassal  colo- 
nies. Backin  1S76,  when 
the  two  great  political 
parties  each  wanted  a  de- 
cision to  suit  its  own 
case,  the  Administration 
made  a  sort  of  lightning 
change  in  the  personnel 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
prevent  the  Democratic 
appellant  from  getting  a 
decision  affirming  the 
manifest  election  of  Sam- 
uel J.  Tilden.  The  Re- 
publican party  thus  pro- 
cured a  decision  affirm- 
ing the  pseudo-election 
of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

"  If  the  Supreme  Court  can  be  so  manipulated  by  partizan  inter- 
ests to  suit  the  purpose  of  a  mere  faction  in  the  Government,  Jus- 
tice Harlan  should  be  patient  with  pessimistic  citizens  who  are 
fearful  that  commercial  interests  of  even  greater  power  than  a 
political  party  may  exert  an  undue  influence  in  promoting  the  ap- 
pointment of  their  corporation  lawyers  to  the  Supreme  bench,  with 
a  view  to  future  applications  of  the  Constitution.  There  are  law- 
yers who,  while  believing  themselves  perfectly  honest  and  purely 
patriotic,  would,  in  case  of  an  issue  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  a  vast  commercial  interest,  incline  to  the  side 
of  the  latter,  because  all  their  training  has  given  their  intellectual 
processes  a  peculiar  bent.  It  should,  therefore,  be  the  special  care 
of  our  Government  to  look  well  to  the  Supreme  Court." 


MR.   JUSTICE   HARLAN. 

The    American    people,"    he    says, 


are 


more  determined  than  at  any  time  in  their 
history  to  maintain  both  national  and  State 
rights,  as  those  rights  exist  under  the  Union 
ordained  by  the  Constitution." 


"gee  whiz  !    i'm  gettin'  cold,    why  don't  he  start  up  again  ?" 

—  Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

IN    SUSPENSE. 


ON    THE    WAITING    LIST. 

-Cunningham  in  the  Washington  Herald. 
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STRIKE  PREVENTION  IN  CANADA 

PRESIDENT  ELIOT,  of  Harvard,  calls  our  attention  to 
I  anada's  "  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act,"  which 
has  been  in  operation  now  for  about  nine  months,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  distinguished  informant,  has  at  least  eight  points 
of  advantage  over  any  labor  legislation  existing  in  the  United 
States.  This  new  Canadian  law  has  already  caused  the  amicable 
settlement  of  a  number  of  troublesome  and  long-drawn-out  dis- 
putes ;  and  it  appears  that  its  provision  for  complete  publicity  is 
not  the  smallest  factor  in  this  result.  The  purpose  of  the  act  "  is 
not  arbitration,  but  conciliation,  investigation,  and  publicity,"  and 
by  these  methods  it  aims  to  "aid  in  the  prevention  and  settlement 
of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  mines  and  industries  connected  with 
public  utilities."  Its  provisions  secure  a  public  inquiry  into  any 
industrial  dispute  concerning  mines  or  public  utilities,  provided 
either  one  of  the  two  parties  to  the  dispute  asks  for  such  an  inves- 
tigation. The  substance  of  this  Canadian  legislation  is  set  forth 
by  President  Eliot  in  McClure's  Magazine.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  the  act,  says  the  writer,  is  this : 

"Whenever  a  dispute  arises  between  an  employer  and  any  of  his 
employees,  and  the  parties  thereto  are  unable  to  adjust  it,  eitlier 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  may  make  application  to  the  Minister 
[of  Labor]  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  conciliation  and  in- 
vestigation, to  which  board  the  dispute  shall  be  referred  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  if  applicable.  The  Minister  must,  within 
fifteen  days  from  the  date  at  which  an  application  is  received,  es- 
tablish such  a  board,  if  satisfied  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  ap- 
ply. Every  board  consists  of  three  members,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  Minister ;  but  of  these  three  members  one  must  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  recommendation  of  the  employer,  one  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  employees,  and  the  third  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  first  two  members.  If  either  of  the  parties  fails  to 
nominate  its  representative  within  five  days,  the  Minister  must 
appoint  a  fit  person  to  represent  that  party  in  the  board  ;  if  the 
two  members  fail  to  select  a  third  member,  the  Minister  must  ap- 
point a  fit  person  to  be  the  third  member  of  the  board,  and  this 
third  member  is  chairman  of  the  board.  .  .  .  The  Department  of 
Labor  is  authorized  to  provide  any  board  of  conciliation  and  in- 
vestigation with  a  secretary,  stenographer,  and  other  necessary 
clerical  assistance,  in  order  to  secure  complete  publicity  for  the 
inquiry. 

"  In  making  application  for  the  appointment  of  a  board,  the 
party  which  desires  the  inquiry  must  set  forth  the  parties  to  the 
dispute,  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  dispute,  including  any  claims 
or  demands  made  by  either  party  upon  the  other,  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  persons  likely  to  be  affected,  and  the  efforts  made 
by  the  parties  themselves  to  adjust  the  dispute.  The  application 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that,  failing  the  adjustment 
of  the  dispute  under  the  act,  to  the  best  of  the  knowledge  and  be- 
lief of  the  declarant,  a  lockout  or  strike  will  ensue.  The  party 
making  application  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  must  transmit 
by  sure  means  to  the  other  party  to  the  dispute  a  copy  of  the  ap- 
plication and  of  the  accompanying  statement  and  declaration." 

The  next  interesting  feature  of  this  act  relates  to  "strikes  or 
lockouts  prior  to,  or  pending,  reference  to  a  board."     We  read  : 

"  Under  this  act,  it  is  'unlawful  for  any  employer  to  declare  or 
cause  a  lockout,  or  for  any  employee  to  go  on  strike,  on  account  of 
any  dispute  prior  to,  or  during,  a  reference  of  such  dispute  to  a 
board  of  conciliation  and  investigation.'  But  nothing  in  the  act 
prohibits  the  discontinuance  of  any  industry,  or  of  the  working  of 
any  persons  therein,  for  any  cause  not  constituting  a  lockout  or 
strike,  and  nothing  in  the  act  restrains  any  employer  from  declaring 
a  lockout,  or  any  employee  from  going  on  strike,  in  respect  to  any 
dispute  which  has  been  duly  referred  to  a  board  and  dealt  with 
thereby,  through  investigation,  publicity,  and  recommendation  of 
a  just  settlement.  Ultimate  freedom  to  strike  or  to  lockout  is 
therefore  preserved  under  this  act,  but  only  after  investigation  by 
a  public  authority  which  secures  complete  publicity  for  the  causes 
of  the  dispute  and  the  claims  of  the  disputants,  and  makes  its  own 
recommendation  of  a  just  settlement 

"The  penalties  imposed  by  this  act  are  as  follows:  Any  em- 
ployer who  declares  or  causes  a  lockout  contrary  to  the  provisions 


of  the  act  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than 
Si. coo  a  day  while  such  lockout  exists;  any  employee  who  goes  on 
strike  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  liable  to  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  550  a  day  while  such  employee  is 
on  strike  ;  and  any  person  who  incites,  encourages,  or  aids  an  un- 
lawful lockout  or  strike  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50  nor 
more  than  $1,000." 

Altho  "Canada  has  an  advantage  over  the  United  States  in  that 
the  regulation  of  industries,  and  of  all  strifes  which  arise  in  indus- 
tries, falls  inevitably  to  the  national  Administration,  and  not  to  the 
provincial,"  nevertheless  "the  principles  of  this  act,"  he  points  out, 
"could  be  made  to  apply  in  the  several  States  which  constitute  the 
United  States."  He  summarizes  as  follows  the  advantages  of  this 
Canadian  law  over  any  legislation  of  the  kind  existing  in  this 
country  : 

"(1)  There  is  no  arbitration  in  it,  compulsory  or  other. 

"(2)  It  prevents  sudden  blows  aimed  by  capital  at  labor  or  by 
labor  at  capital. 

"  (3)  It  prevents  the  sudden  cessation  of  industries  which  have  to 
do  with  such  necessaries  of  modern  life  as  fuel,  the  means  of 
transportation  and  communication,  the  lighting  of  towns  and  cities, 
and  water  and  power  supplies. 

"(4)  It  makes  it  necessary  for  the  aggressor  in  an  industrial  dis- 
pute to  have  a  well-considered  case  which  will  bear  thorough 
publicity. 

"(5)  It  informs  the  public,  which  ultimately  bears,  in  higher 
prices,  the  burden  of  all  industrial  warfare,  about  the  causes  and 
issues  of  every  industrial  dispute. 

"  (6)  At  the  same  time  it  leaves  unimpaired  the  right  of  any 
group  of  men  to  combine  for  mutual  advantage,  and  to  lock  out 
or  strike  after  full  public  inquiry. 

"(7)  It  tends  to  prevent  or  restrict  secret  machinations  on  the 
part  of  both  employers  and  employees,  because  both  know  that 
publicity  must  come  at  last. 

"(S)  It  gives  opportunity,  through  the  intervention  of  an  impar- 
tial public  authority,  for  reasoning,  conciliation,  the  removal  of 
misunderstandings,  and  an  amicable  settlement." 

All  the  favorable  effects,  as  he  points  out  in  conclusion,  the  act 
produces  "without  abridging  the  freedom  of  either  employers  or 
employees  to  maintain  strong  combinations  and  to  make  joint 
agreements  without  any  intervention  by  a  third  party." 


NATIONAL  BANKS  AND  THE  PANIC 

NATIONAL  banks  have  weathered  the  financial  storm  in  a 
"very  satisfactory"  manner,  says  Controller  Ridgely,  after 
examining  reports  covering  banking  operations  to  the  close  of  bus- 
iness on  December  3.  These  reports,  asserts  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, "indicate  pretty  clearly  that  so  far  as  that  class  of  banking 
institution  is  concerned  the  panic  of  October-November  has  spent 
its  force,  and  conditions  are  rapidly  becoming  normal."  The  ratio 
of  reserves  to  deposits  is  shown  to  have  been  21.31,  as  compared 
to  21.33  m  August.  A  fairer  comparison,  remarks  the  New  York 
fiiiics,  is  with  the  corresponding  dates  in  previous  years,  and  this 
reveals  "actual  improvement  as  compared  with  t he  reserves  under 
less  trying  conditions."  Of  the  last  five  years  1904  alone  shows  a 
higher  reserve,  and  that  only  by  .75.  "  Taking  the  country  through," 
says  The  Times,  "the  banking  situation  is  exceptionally  strong." 
To  quote  further  from  the  same  source  : 

"The  details  disclose  the  manner  in  which  this  strength  was 
attained.  It  is  both  greater  and  even  more  surprizing  than  appears 
on  the  surface.  It  is  greater  because  these  returns  represent  onl\ 
the  national  banks,  and  all  institutions  have  fattened  themselves 
upon  the  reserves  of  the  national  banks.  And  this  has  been  done 
at  the  expense  of  New  York  in  the  fust  place,  and  St.  Louis  in  the 
second.  The  proof  of  this  does  not  lie  solely  in  the  honorable 
deficit  of  reserves  in  New  York  and  St.  Louis,  nor  in  the  fact  that 
the  loss  of  cash  in  New  York  is  jj. 300,000  more  than  the  loss  of 
cash  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  comparison  is  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the  country  has   lacked   the  opportuni- 
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ties  of  reenforcement  of  cash  which  New  York  has  waived  in  its 
public  spirit." 

Says  the  New  York  Tribune  : 

"As  we  pointed  out  the  other  day,  there  is  no  easy  way  of  ascer- 
taining the  present  condition  of  the  State  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies, and  many  such  institutions  may  still  be  operating  with  re- 
stricted deposits  and  abnormal  reserve  funds.  But  the  general 
conviction  that  the  banks  of  the  country  as  a  whole  are  solvent  and 
soundly  managed  will  soon  raise  the  embargo  on  credit  and  lead  to 
a  resumption  of  ordinary  banking  methods.  The  panic  of  1907 
•demonstrated  afresh  the  inherent  defects  of  our  currency  system. 
It  also  uncovered  sporadic  cases  of  speculative  and  reckless  bank- 
ing. But  it  disclosed  the  highly  reassuring  fact  that  our  banks, 
tho  operated  without  some  safeguards  which  are  highly  desirable 
and  should  be  supplied  by  legislation,  are  in  the  main  conserva- 
tively conducted  and  fully  able  to  protect  themselves  against  pan- 
icky assaults  and  violent  aberrations  of  confidence.  The  country 
can  take  great  satisfaction  in  this  creditable  discovery." 


CENTRAL  AMERICA'S  CHANGE  OF 

HEART 

J"  E  paper  pledges  are  to  count,"  remarks  the  New  York  Post, 
*-  "  the  Central  American  Peace  Conference  has  accomplished 
more  for  peace  in  exactly  one  month  than  the  august  Hague  as- 
sembly did  in  [five."  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
problem  before  the  smaller  Conference  was  to  smooth  the  warlike 
bristlings  of  five  small  states  which  were  once  under  a  single  gov- 
ernment and  which  are  still  practically  members  of  one  family, 
whereas  the  Hague  Conference  had  to  pick  its  course  among  the 
jealousies,  ambitions,  and  sensibilities  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  The  result  of  the  Central  American  Conference — whose 
sessions  came  to  a  close  in  Washington  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember— is  a  treaty  which  provides  for  the  following  things  :  The 
neutralization  of  Honduras;  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
peace  court;  a  system  of  extradition  which  will  prevent  the  soil  of 
one  republic  being  made  a  recruiting-ground  for  rebellion  against 
another ;  the  development  of  a  correlated  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion ;  the  establishment  of  a  Central-American  bureau  of  informa- 
tion ;  the  harmonious  adjustment  of  tariff  duties  ;  and  the  building 
of  a  Central-American  railroad  to  facilitate  intercourse  between 
the  states.     A  supplementary  convention  provides  that  none  of  the 


governments  shall  recognize  any  of  the  heads  of  the  other  Central- 
American  governments  who  may  succeed  to  power  except  by  due 
process  of  election  as  provided  by  their  contsitutions  ;  and  that  no 
government  shall  intervene  either  for  or  against  any  of  the  other 
governments  in  case  of  civil  war.  It  also  recommends  that  the 
various  constitutions  adopt  clauses  providing  that  no  president 
shall  hold  office  for  more  than  one  term. 

A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  7V/^////£  describes 
the  neutralization  of  Honduras — in  accordance  with  which  no 
troops  from  other  states  may  cross  Honduran  territory — as  "the 
most  practical  and  interesting  result  of  the  Conference."  This 
geographical  preventive  of  war  is  buttressed  by  a  solemn  declara- 
tion of  peace  and  amity  among  the  five  states.  But  for  the  most 
part  the  press  of  the  United  States  look  upon  the  permanent  peace 
court,  which  is  to  sit  for  the  present  at  Cartage,  Costa  Rica,  as  the 
most  significant  outcome  of  the  Conference.  Says  the  New  York 
Globe  : 

"All  questions  arising  between  the  states  of  Central  America, 
'of  whatever  nature  or  origin,'  are  to  be  adjudicated  by  this  tribu- 
nal. In  other  words,  there  is  to  be  no  reservation  of  questions  in- 
volving the  national  honor  or  the  more  delicate  points  of  inter- 
national relationship — all  are  to  be  swept  before  the  common  court. 
This  places  the  tribunal  on  a  footing  entirely  different  from  that 
contemplated  for  the  Hague  tribunal.  Standing  alone  this  makes 
the  enterprise  one  of  large  proportions,  but  when  there  is  added  to 
it  the  provision  that  the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  questions 
raised  by  individuals  of  one  Central-American  country  against  any 
one  of  the  contracting  governments  on  account  of  the  violation  of 
treaties,  conventions,  and  like  cases  of  international  character — no 
matter  whether  his  own  government  supports  his  case  or  not — it  is 
evident  that  authority  is  to  be  centralized  in  this  international 
court  of  justice  almost  as  thoroughly  as  tho  it  were  the  organ  of  a 
centralized  state.  The  powers  thus  conceded  are  powers  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — the  highest  court  of  a  fed- 
eral state — can  not  exercise  within  its  own  jurisdiction.  The  Elev- 
enth Amendment  stands  in  the  way  of  its  entertaining  suits  by  a 
citizen  of  one  State  against  another  State 

"If  steps  are  taken  to  make  the  findings  of  the  court  fully  en- 
forceable it  will  not  be  a  far  cry  to  the  United  States  of  Central 
America.  For  this  proposed  tribunal,  as  conceived,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  tribunal  of  a  single  sovereign  state,  not  that  of  a  number 
of  independent  and  equally  sovereign  commonwealths." 

The  Philadelphia  Record,  watching  with  interest  this  approach- 
ing  application  on  a  small  scale  of  a  principle  with  which  the 
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iter  Powers  have  merely  dallied,  thinks  that  "it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  an)  region  on  this  earth  where  the  conditions  for 
the  success  of  the  experiment  have  hitherto  been  less  promising  " ; 
and  the  Host,  in  Transcript  remarks  pessimistically  that  "  in  view 
of  the  past  re<  ordof  these  republics  it  is  not  probable  that  the  popu- 
lations an  suddenly  going  to  change  their  propensity  for  fighting 
on  little  or  no  provocation."  <  )ther  papers  admit  the  force  of  this 
n  servation,  but  still  regard  the  result  of  the  Conference  as  a  great 
gain  in  the  cause  oi  peace.  Says  the  Providence  Journal:  "On 
a  small  scale,  that  yet  involves  conditions  hardly  more  favorable 
than  those  existing  among  the  larger  Powers,  the  nations  will  be 
able  to  observe  an  experiment  which  may  lead  to  the  early  solution 
oi  a  problem  more  important  to  the  securing  of  the  world's  perma- 
nent peace  than  limitation  of  armaments  itself."  The  educational 
feature  of  the  treaty  has  special  interest  for  the  Boston  Herald, 
which  characterizes  it  as  "the  most  original  and  in  some  ways  the 
most  prophetic  of  the  agreements."  Of  this  the  Washington  dis- 
patches tell  us  briefly  that  "it  is  the  intention  of  each  country  to 
build  a  university  in  which  great  attention  is  to  be  devoted  to  that 
branch  of  learning  in  which  the  country  excels."  and  that  "each 
university  is  to  be  open  to  the  people  of  any  of  the  countries,  and 
the  whole  system  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  educa- 
tional supervisors  appointed  from  each  country."  Thus  "in  Gua- 
temala the  university  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  agricultural  studies, 
in  Salvador  to  trade  and  commerce,  in  Honduras  to  mining  and 
mechanical  pursuits,  in  Nicaragua  to  agriculture  and  mining,  and 
in  Costa  Rica  to  agriculture."  As  to  our  interest  in  Central-Ameri- 
can peace,  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  says: 

"  Harmony  there  is  desired  by  us  on  account  of  the  proximity  of 
our  little  wards.  Cuba  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  because 
we  want  stable  conditions  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  isthmian 
canal.  Stability  and  sanity  in  Central  America  would  also  ward 
oil  trouble  by  those  countries  with  Europe,  and  would  thus  prevent 
any  new  strains  from  being  put  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Next  to 
those  little  countries  themselves,  the  United  States  has  the  largest 
interest  in  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Central  America." 

"  Never  before."  says  the  Xew  York  Sun,  offering  its  congratula- 
tion^ on  the  work  of  the  Conference,  "have  the  doors  of  opportu- 
nity swung  so  widely  open  to  the  countries  ol  Central  America  as 
they  do  in  these  (losing  days  of  1907." 


FLYING-MACHINES   FOR   THE  ARMY 

\  GOOD  deal  of  curiosity  is  aroused  by  the  War  Department's 
-*»•  advertisement  for  bids  for  heavier-than-air  flying-machines 
to  be  used  for  military  operations  an  advertisement  put  forth  in 
as  matter-of-fact  a  manner,  remarks  one  paper,  as  if  the  request 
was  for  proposals  for  stoves  or  wagons.  So  exacting  are  the  re- 
quirements, as  published  by  the  Signal  Corps,  that  the  papers 
wonder  whether  the  Government  has  made  its  offer  merely  to  stim- 
ulate invention  in  the  field  of  aerial  navigation  or  whether  it  is 
thought  that  such  a  machine  has  already  been  invented  and  will 
thus  be  lured  into  the  open.  In  connection  with  the  latter  sugges- 
tion many  papers  recall  the  fact  that  the  Wright  brothers  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  who    have    as   yet    given    no   public   trial    of   their  craft, 


claim  to  be  able  to  meet  all  of  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
War  Department.  If  a  successful  bidder  materializes,  says  the 
Baltimore  American,  he  will  receive  5100.000  for  his  air-ship,  and 
"the  Government  will  be  in  possession  of  an  aerial  war  chariot 
that  will  put  La  Patrie  to  the  blush."  The  conditions  which  must 
be  complied  with  by  the  successful  bidder  are  thus  summarized  in 
a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times: 

"  before  any  bid  will  be  accepted  the  general  requirements  laid 
down  must  be  met  by  a  satisfactory  test  at  Fort  Myer,  Ya.,  before 
a  government  board  of  experts 

"The  specification  covers  the  construction  of  a  flying-machine 
supported  entirely  by  the  dynamic  reaction  of  the  atmosphere  and 
having  no  gas-bag.  It  must  be  designed  to  carry  two  persons 
having  a  combined  weight  of  about  350  pounds,  also  sufficient  fuel 
for  a  rlight  of  125  miles. 

"The  standard  of  speed  fixt  by  the  Department  is  forty  miles 
per  hour  in  still  air,  but  bidders  are  required  to  submit  quotations 
in  their  proposals  for  cost  depending  upon  the  speed  attained  dur- 
ing the  trial  flight.  Ten-per-cent.  reduction  in  the  price  paid  by 
the  Government  for  the  machine  will  be  made  for  each  mile  under 
forty  an  hour  attained  during  the  test,  but  if  the  speed  is  under 
thirty-six  miles  an  hour  the  bid  will  be  rejected.  A  similar  in- 
crease in  price  will  be  made  if  the  machine  makes  more  than  forty 
miles  an  hour.  For  instance.  40  per  cent,  would  be  added  to  the 
price  if  forty-four  miles  an  hour  should  be  attained. 

"The  speed  accomplished  during  the  trial  flight  will  be  deter- 
mined by  taking  an  average  of  the  time  over  a  measured  course 
of  more  than  five  miles  against  and  with  the  wind.  There  is  to  be 
a  flying  start,  and  the  starting-point  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  flight  must  be  passed  at  full  speed 

"  In  addition  to  the  speed  test  required  there  must  be  an  endur- 
ance test.  A  trial  flight  of  at  least  one  hour  will  be  required,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  flying-machine  must  remain  in  the  air  continu- 
ously without  landing.  "  It  must  return  to  the  starting-point  and 
land  without  any  damage  that  would  prevent  it  immediately  start- 
ing upon  another  flight.  During  this  trial  flight  of  one  hour  the 
machine  must  be  steered  in  all  directions  without  difficulty  and  at 
all  times  be  under  perfect  control  and  equilibrium 

"The  machine  must  be  so  designed  as  to  ascend  in  any  country 
which  may  be  encountered  in  field  service.  The  starting-device 
must  be  simple  and  transportable.  It  should  also  land  in  a  field 
without  requiring  a  specially  prepared  spot  and  without  damaging 
its  structure. 

"Jt  should  be  provided  with  some  device  to  permit  of  a  sale 
descent  in  case  of  an  accident  to  the  propelling  machinery. 

"It  should  be  sufficiently  simple  in  construction  and  operation 
to  permit  an  intelligent  man  to  become  proficient  in  its  use  within 
a  reasonable  length  of  time." 

Such  a  machine  as  here  described,  remarks  the  New  York  Globe, 
"would  record  the  solution  of  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  ot  the 
heavier-than-air  air-ship,  and,  in  fact,  finally  give  mankind  almost 
as  complete  control  of  the  air  as  it  now  has  of  the  land  and  the 
water."     Further: 

"  It  would  be  worth  to  the  world  almost  any  number  of  millions 
of  dollars,  would  certainly  revolutionize  warfare  and  possibly  the 
transportation  of  passengers  ;  would  open  to  easy  access  regions 
hitherto  inaccessible  except  to  the  most  daring  pioneers,  and  would, 
in  short,  be  probably  the  most  epoch-making  invention  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilization.  If  there  is  any  possibility  that  such  an  air-ship  is 
within  measurable  distance  of  perfection,  any  government  could 
well  afford  to  provide  its  inventor  with  unlimited  resources  and 
promise  him  a  prize,  in  case  of    ik  1  ess.  running  into  the  millions." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


eld,  Ne>  ,  to  I  man,     ( nicago  Daily  \, 

Bryan  Ik-  knows  thai  a  man  <>"  a  donkey 

Philadelphia  !'>■ 

'I'm  1  in  uI.h  li  tho  ie  battli  o  be  subjected  are 

named  in  honor  of  the  late  Mi    Magellan      Chicago  Tribune. 

A  Civil-war  veti  he  home  at  Sawtelle  because  he 

the  national  managers  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  were '  'decayed  politicians." 
Whether  they  tool  has  not  been  stated, 

San  I  ■ 


Governor  Fort  is  being  talked  of  for  the  Vice  Presidency.     That  ought  to 
make  Cannon  the  logical  candidate  for  President.      Washington  Post. 
Marine  Artist  Rbutbrdahl's  attack  on  the  Navy  in  the  January  McClns 
osted  in  the  depart  nicnt  as  a  magazine  explosion  without  fatalities. — New 

York-  World. 

The  absurdity  of  the  Souths  position  regarding  the  negro  was  illustrated  in 
Ail. una  the  other  day  when  Professor  Du  Bois,  .1  colored  man.  was  refused  ad- 
mittance to  the  public  library  to  borrow  his  "Souls  of  the  Black  Folk,"  which  he 

contributed  to  the  library  at,  the  special  request  of  the  library  authorities 
themselves.   -Kennebec  Journal. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


THE  CRISIS  IN   PERSIA 

THE  recent  advance  of  two  thousand  armed  Reactionaries 
upon  the  Persian  capital,  determined  to  disperse  the  new 
Parliament,  shows  vividly  how  strong  the  feeling  runs  in  that  an- 
cient land  against  the  invasion  of  new  ideas.  The  threatened  col- 
lision was  obviated  by  mutual  concessions,  but  we  learn  from  an 
informing  article  in  the  slnnales  des  Sciences  Politiques  (Paris) 
that  the  causes  of  the  disturbance,  which  are  mainly  financial,  have 
not  yet  been  removed,  and  may  still  cause  serious  trouble.  The 
author  of  this  article  is  Helie-Robert  Savary,  a  learned  French 
constitutional  writer.  Persia  has  at  last  obtained  a  written  consti- 
tution and  a  representative  assembly  of  the  people,  he  remarks,  but 
neither  the  Shah  nor  his  subjects  have  yet  been  perfectly  educated 
up  to  a  free  government.  The  peasantry,  indeed,  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  see  the  beauties  of  the  new  regime.  The  peas- 
ant is  heavily  taxed,  he  is  opprest  by  those  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed farmers  of  the  revenues,  and  he  is  not  represented  except- 
ing very  partially  in  the  new  Parliament.  The  outline  of  Persia's 
new  Constitution  is  given  as  follows  by  the  writer  above  mentioned  : 

"The  Constitution  of  1907  is  embodied  in  fifty-one  articles  and 
includes  two  codes  of  laws,  one  of  which  treats  of  administrative 
organization,  the  other  of  the  electorate  and  the  conduct  of 
elections. 

"The  hereditary  executive  power  is  lodged  in  the  family  of  the 
Shah,  who  exercises  it  in  association  with  his  ministers,  whom  he 
appoints  and  dismisses  as  he  wishes.  The  legislative  power  be- 
longs exclusively  to  two  assemblies,  namely,  the  Senate,  composed 
of  sixty  members,  thirty  nominated  by  the  Government,  and  thirty 
elected  by  the  people,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  num- 
bers one  hundred  and  sixty-two  members. 

"The  franchise  belongs  to  citizens  of  twenty-five  years  of  age 
belonging  to  certain  classes,  modeled  on  the  ancient  Austrian  sys- 
tem of  curias,  or  electoral  wards.  These  classes  include  princes 
of  the  reigning  family,  priests  and  students  of  theology,  members 
of  the  nobility,  merchants,  landed  proprietors,  farmers,  artizans. 
The  landed  proprietors  and  farmers  must  possess  at  least  $1,000  in 
land,  and  the  artizans  must  either  be  owners  or  renters  of  a  shop. 
It  will  easily  be  seen  that  a  great  majority  of  the  people  are  thus 
excluded  from  the  electorate." 


this  new  Constitution,  as  formulated  by  his  father,  was  long  in 
doubt.  The  priests,  we  are  told,  made  many  reactionary  attempts 
to  restore,  or  rather  to  retain,  the  old  absolutism,  for,  as  Mr. 
Savary  tells  us,  "  in  modern  Persia  the  despotic  power  of  the  Shah 
is  modified  by  the  laws  of  the  Koran,  as  interpreted  by  the  priests, 
and  he  is  by  no  means  like  the  Turkish  Sultan,  supreme  as  a 
religious  leader  as  well  as  a  temporal  sovereign." 

After  repeated  struggles  between  the  Reactionaries,  as  favored 
by  the  Shah,  and  the  Constitutionalists  of  the  Assembly,  the  mon- 
arch on  October  3  "  decided  to  give  to  the  country  the  laws  co  - 
plementary  to  the  written  Constitution  of  January  1,  an  addition 
which  he  had  long  promised.  These  laws  gave  to  the  Persian 
Constitution  all  the  guaranties  considered  essential  under  the  most 
liberal  political  regime."  The  franchise  was  extended  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  electoral  colleges  in  which  all,  even  the  nomad  tribes, 
have  votes.  Equality  of  all  Persians  in  the  sight  of  the  law,  and 
especially  the  law  of  taxation,  was  decreed.  Liberty  of  teaching, 
of  the  press,  of  associations  and  of  assemblage  was  proclaimed, 
and  the  work  of  emancipating  the  country,  at  least  theoretically, 
was  completed  by  a  subsequent  act  thus  described  by  Mr.  Savary : 

"On  last  November  12  the  Shah,  accompanied  by  his  princes, 
solemnly  attended  Parliament,  and  swore  adherence  to  the  Consti- 
tution on  the  Koran.  ...  By  this  supreme  act  the  sovereign  defi- 
nitely broke  with  the  traditions  of  absolute  power,  and  gave  a  fine 
example  of  courage  and  patriotism.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  tossed 
about  by  two  contrary  currents,  having  his  ears  filled  with  diamet- 
rically opposite  counsels,  seeing  the  increase  of  disorders  which 
had  followed  on  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  government, 
the  Shah  had  naturally  hesitated  to  surrender  his  personal  author- 
ity, under  the  fear  that  the  country  might  eventually  suffer  from 
its  sudden  accession  to  democratic  power." 

Mr.  Savary  thinks  Persia  still  in  its  constitutional  infancy  and 
predicts  it  will  suffer  many  things,  such  as  the  recent  dangerous 
outbreak  at  Teheran,  before  the  theoretic  revolution,  at  present 
bloodless,  shall  bring  real  freedom,  prosperity,  and  liberty  to  those 
"Frenchmen  of  the  Orient "  who  dwell  upon  the  plateau  of  Iran. 
He  thus  points  out  the  material  needs  and  crying  abuses  which  still 
keep  the  people  of  Persia  on  the  brink  of  civil  war : 


The  attitude  which  the  present  Shah  would  take  in  carrying  out  "National  finances  are  in  terrible  condition  of  unsoundness,  and 
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THE    WALL-STREET   CRISIS. 

John  Bull — "I  love  you  as  a  brother,  Jonathan,  but  if  you  look 
to  me  for  help  you'll  have  to  pay  high  for  it." 

—  Pasquino  (Turin). 


WHY    THE    IMMIGRANTS    ARE    RETURNING. 

United   States—"  I  can't  keep  them  here  any  longer.    I  scarcely 
manage  to  feed  the  dog."  —Fischietto  (Turin). 


AS    EUROPE    SEES    US. 
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the  foreign  financial  adviser  whom  the  Government  has  engaged 
will  surely  have  his  hands  full.  The  salaries  of  state  officials  are 
considerably  in  arrears;  the  only  source  of  revenue  to  be  counted 
upon  is  in  the  customs:  and  the  income  from  these  is  entirely 
absorbed  by  what  is  due  on  foreign  loans.  The  land  tax  is  all 
therefore  that  can  be  depended  upon,  and  the  most  of  this  remains 
in  the  hands  of  local  governors,  while  many  landowners,  principally 
among  the  great  and  the  rich,  never  pay  it.  Indeed,  this  portion 
of  the  government  revenue  would  be  largely  increased  if  the  tioul, 
or  farming  out  of  taxes,  were  abolished,  so  that  the  equality  of  all 
Persians  in  the  matter  of  imposts,  as  guaranteed  by  the  law  of 
October  3,  were  actually,  and  not  merely  theoretically,  asserted." 
—  Translation  made  for  Thk  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


NATIONALIZING   BRITISH  RAILWAYS 

THE  complaint  sometimes  heard  in  this  country  that  the  radi- 
cal parties  are  mere  dreamers  and  theorists  can  not  be  urged 
against  the  Labor  party  in  England,  which  is  concentrating  all  its 
efforts  on  a  single  practical  issue — the  nationalization  of  the  rail- 
ways. It  claims  that  under  government  ownership  fares  and 
freight  rates  can  be  reduced  20  per  cent,  and  wages  raised  by  an 
equal  figure.  The  Laborite  program  is  set  forth  in  a  circular  that 
is  being  scattered  broadcast  over  the  country  and  printed  in  the 
Labor  and  Liberal  organs  of  London  and  the  provinces.  This 
circular  aims  to  show  that  the  English  railways  are  being  run,  not 
for  the  convenience  or  service  of  the  public,  but  for  the  exagger- 
ated profits  to  be  reaped  by  corporations.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Labor  party  have  a  very  strong  case  in  demanding  that  Parliament 
shall  interfere  between  the  public  and  the  capitalists.  The  million 
workers  who  speak  through  the  leaflet  to  which  we  refer  calculate 
the  private  profits  of  railroading  in  the  following  terms  : 

"Since  1870  over  ^1,242,000,000  has  been  paid  in  dividends.  The 
total  capital  of  the  companies  is  ^1,282,000,000,  and  of  that  ,£194,- 
000,000,  or  16  per  cent.,  has  never  been  spent  on  the  ra.lways,  but 
has  been  added  by  Stock-Exchange  gambling.  During  the  early 
days  of  railways,  the  landlords  received  ^80,000,000  in  excess 
of  the  fair  price  of  their  land.  Th;s  was  added  to  capital,  upon 
which  dividends  have  now  to  be  paid.  Over  one-fourth  of  the 
capital  of  the  railways,  costing  the  country  over  ^11,000,000  per 
vear,  represents  lawyers'  bills,  landlords'  exactions,  and  watered 
stock." 

The  idea  of  the  nationalization  of  railways  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  a  pet  scheme  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  most  fearlessly  ad- 
vanced statesman  of  his  day.  How  his  scheme  would  have  turned 
out  is  thus  outlined  by  the  Labor  party  : 

"  Had  Parliament  carried  out  Mr.  Oladstone's  act  of  1844,  which 
empowered  the  Government  to  purchase  railways  made  after  that 
year  at  a  price  equal  to  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  the  country 
would  have  saved  at  least  between  twenty  and  thirty  millions  every 
year,  which  is  now  a  tax  on  industry  and  trade,  and  a  burden  on 
every  part  of  the  community. 

"  It  the  state  were  to  take  over  the  railways  and  pay  a  uniform 
rate  of  -••,  percent.,  it  would  at  once  have — owing  to  the  saving 
by  centralized  management  and  of  interest— a  surplus  of  about 
/-•  1.000,000  per  year.  This  could  be  used  to  reduce  fares  20  per 
cent.,  railway  rates  20  per  cent.,  and  raise  wages  20  per  cent. 
There  would  then  be  a  sufficient  balance  to  create  a  sinking-fund 
and  reduce  the  capital. 

"Then  look  at  this  tale  of  extravagance!  There  are  now  fifty- 
one  companies — which  is  fifty  too  many.  Each  company  has  its 
own  general  manager  (sonic  of  whom  are  paid  higher  than  a  Cabi- 
net Minister),  its  own  goods  manager,  superintendents, accountant, 
and  secretary.  In  Prussia  all  the  railways  are  managed  by  one 
chief." 

The  Government,  by  assuming  the  management  of  all  railroads, 

would  be  enabled  to  remedy  .1  frightful  abuse,  the  exorbitant  tariff 

rates  of  the  English  roads.     Thus  we  read  : 
"( >ne  of  the  greatest  burdens  on  'ndustry  at  the  present  time  is 

the  railway  rates,  which  her  ili.m  those  oi  any  of  our  foreign 


trade  rivals'  countries.  The  Northeastern  Railway  charges  seven 
times  as  much  for  the  carriage  of  iron  ore  as  the  principal  ore- 
carrying  line  in  America.  Woolens  from  Bradford  to  London  are 
charged  39s.  2d.  [S9.40]  per  ton.  The  Germans  get  similar  goods 
carried  over  their  state  railways  for  a  similar  distance  for  20s.  8d. 
to  23s.  8d.  [$4.96  to  $5.68],  the  Belgians  for  iSs.  4d.  [S4.40],  and  the 
Dutch  for  14s.  6d.  [$3.48].  The  rates  for  cotton  goods  are  60  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  Cutlery 
from  Sheffield  to  Hull  is  charged  200  per  cent,  more  than  for  the 
same  distance  in  Germany  or  Holland.  These  are  not  isolated, 
but  typical  cases. 

"It  is  the  same  with  passenger  fares.  In  Austria  one  can  travel 
three  miles  for  a  penny  [two  cents],  and  in  India  five.  Our  com- 
panies still  charge  the  parliamentary  maximum  of  one  penny  per 
mile.     Nationalization  would  alter  this." 

The  British  railroad  employees,  who  are  among  the  worst  paid 
people  in  the  world,  would  be  likely  to  obtain  something  like  a 
living  wage  if  the  Government  ran  the  roads  but  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.  This  point  of  view  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  following 
terms : 

"The  prosperity  of  a  state  is  bound  up  in  its  workmen.  Rail- 
waymen  are  notoriously  underpaid  and  overworked.  The  average 
wages  paid  is  7  per  cent,  below  that  of  the  ordinarj  workman,  ex- 
cepting only  the  agricultural  laborer.  Their  hours  are  far  too  long 
and  their  work  too  dangerous.  Every  two  days  three  railwaymen 
are  killed  and  thirty-three  injured.  If  the  railways  were  the  prop- 
erty of  the  state  this  would  be  altered,  and  altered  quickly.  The 
savings  which  centralized  management  would  bring  would  enable 
money  to  be  spent  in  protecting  life  and  limb." 


PORTUGAL'S  HAPPY  PLIGHT 

A  TICTOR  HUGO  denounced  the  coup  dVtat  of  Napoleon  III. 
*  with  all  the  fiery  indignation  prompted  by  his  half-Spanish 
nature  and  set  down  its  incidents  with  relentless  circumstantiality 
in  his  "  History  of  a  Crime."  Dom  Carlos  has  done  almost  the 
same  thing  in  Portugal  as  Napoleon  did  in  France,  yet  no  one 
dares  to  denounce  it  at  Lisbon  as  a  crime.  He  has  shut  up  the 
Parliament  House,  dismissed  the  Deputies,  and  silenced  the  press. 
Yet  all  the  indignation  exprest  in  the  matter  seems  uttered  in 
accents  "not  loud,  but  deep,"  by  ousted  politicians,  hungry  journal- 
ists, and  the  parasite  crew  of  sinecurists  whom  the  doughty 
Franco,  "dictator,"  as  he  is  styled,  has  stript  of  place  and  lucra- 
tive perquisites.  The  Portuguese  people  themselves  are  not  in  the 
least  put  out  by  the  tempors.-y  abolition  of  their  Parliament. 
Fancy,  says  William  Maxwell,  the  famous  war  correspondent  of 
The  Daily  Mail,  how  London  would  feel  if  it  woke  up  to  find  the 
political  papers  supprest  and  Parliament  abolished.  Hyde  Park 
couldn't  contain  the. people's  "virtues  indignation."  Not  so  with 
the  Portuguese,  who  have  now  been  six  months  without  a  parlia- 
ment. They  seem  "not  one  penny  the  worse."  There  are  no 
signs  in  Lisbon  of  a  revolution.  "Save  for  the  politician  and  the 
journalist,  life  is  unchanged.  The  politician  is  out  of  a  job.  The 
journalist  enjoys  the  luxury  of  opinions  that  he  dare  not  print  with- 
out the  risk  of  joining  the  politician  in  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed.    Voila  /<>///.'" 

The  people  rather  like  the  dictatorship,  says  Mr.  Maxwell,  wri- 
ting to  the  London  daily  which  he  represents  at  the  Portuguese 
Capital.  The  masses  are  too  ignorant  to  care,  and  the  classes  "are 
not  unwilling  to  accept  the  experiment."  The  position  of  things 
has  sometimes  threatened  an  abdication  and  a  regency.  But  as 
the  Daily  Mail  correspondent  writes: 

"The  King  remains  firm;  Senhor  Franco  (the  Premier)  is 
undaunted  by  tnreats;  the  Prince  Royal  .  .  .  is  in  no  haste 
to  sei/e  the  crown.  Some  will  tell  you  that  beneath  the  tran- 
quil surface  rages  a  volcano.  I  can  not  believe  it.  The  Por- 
tuguese are  never  violent.  They  are  an  easj  -going  race,  with  some 
of  the  fatalism  that  gave  birth  to  the  saying  that  Africa  begins 
with  the    Pyrenees. 

"There  are,  of  course,  elements  of  danger  which  it  would  be  folly 
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to  ignore.  The  dispossest  are  strong  and  organized.  Many  of 
them  are  fighting  for  their  daily  bread.  For  the  moment  they  are 
united  by  the  common  instinct  of  self-preservation;  but  not  the 
eloquence  of  Senhor  de  Castro  (leader  of  the  Progressives),  nor  the 
consuming  energy  of  Senhor  d'Alpoim  (Independent  Monarchist), 
nor  the  philosophy  of  Professor  Machado  (Republican)  can  avail 

against  the  apathy  of  the 
multitude  and  the  calm 
resolution  of  the  man  who 
sits  among  the  Early  Vic- 
torian sofas  and  crimson- 
plush  chairs  in  the  Rue 
d'Emenda  (the  Premier's 
office)." 

Mr.  Franco  was  inter- 
viewed for  some  hours  by 
Mr.  Maxwell  and  im- 
prest the  correspondent 
"as  a  strong,  honest,  ca- 
pable man  engaged  in  a 
herculean  task.  To  his 
opponents  rather  than  to 
himself  it  may  seem 
strange  that  the  dictator 
should  engage  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  British." 
His  strenuous  efforts  to 
restore  financial  health  to 
the  little  kingdom  are  ex- 
emplified by  the  way  in 
which  he  abolished  by  a 
stroke  of  his  pen  sine- 
cures amounting  to  $200,000.  He  even  cut  down  the  allowance  of 
the  Queen-Dowager  by  $40,000,  while  increasing  the  civil  list,  and 
added  to  the  pay  of  military  officers,  thereby  strengthening  the  con- 
fidence of  the  crown  and  army,  altho  he  denies  his  enemies'  impu- 
tation that  such  measures  "are  sops  to  curry  favor."  A  description 
of  the  "dictator's"  personal  appearance  and  a  sum- 
mary of  his  views  are  thus  given  by  the  corresponden 
after  a  personal  interview  : 

"  Senhor  Franco,  with  his  slight  figure,  black  hair, 
dark  complexion,  little  mustache,  and  small  black  eyes, 
suggests  a  familiar  type  of  the  Japanese.  '  His  tempera- 
ment is  combative,  and  when  he  speaks  it  is  with  vigor- 
ous, incisive  eloquence. 

"'Have  you  discovered  signs  of  revolution? '  he  asked 
me.  If  after  six  months  my  adversaries  have  failed  to 
rouse  the  country,  you  must  conclude  that  the  people 
are  not  averse  from  this  temporary  expedient.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  a  parliament.  I  had  a  six-and-a-half- 
months-  trial  of  work  with  Parliament.  When  political 
parties  give  proof  of  their  intention  not  to  abuse  the 
machinery  of  the  Constitution,  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
restore  representative  institutions.  Meanwhile,  the  dic- 
tatorship is  not  directed  against  political  opponents. 
It  is  purely  administrative.  Our  first  duty  is  to  estab- 
lish our  finances  on  a  sound  basis.'  " 


wise.  For  myself,  I  am  a  man  of  modest  yet  sufficient  means, 
whose  ambition  is  to  be  with  my  dear  family  rather  than  in  the 
midst  of  political  turmoil." 


"dictator"  franco. 

He  has  a  combative  temperament  and  looks 
like  a  Japanese,  but  declares  he  prefers  home 
to  political  turmoil. 


THE  BLACK  TERROR  IN  ODESSA 

"  I  "* H  E  meeting  of  the  third  Douma  has  so  largely  absorbed  the 
J-  attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  revolutionary  or 
reform  movement  in  Russia  that  little  attention  has  been  made  to 
the  cry  from  the  Southern  Provinces  which  tells  how  completely 
parliamentarism,  so  far  as  it  has  advanced  in  the  Czar's  Empire, 
fails  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  miserable  people.  For  the  "  Black 
Hundreds  "  are  at  this  very  moment  as  busy  as  ever  killing,  plun- 
dering, or  driving  from  one  city  to  another  those  who  constitute 
the  active  commercial  elements  of  the  population.  In  fact  this 
so-called  "  League  of  the  Russian  People,"  alias  the  "  Black  Hun- 
dreds," has  for  two  years  been  murdering,  pillaging,  and  desola- 
ting Odessa,  the  once  prosperous  port  of  the  Black  Sea,  says  a 
correspondent  in  a  recent  number  of  the  London  Times.  In  a  long 
communication  of  remarkable  vividness  and  circumstantiality  he 
reminds  the  humanitarians  of  the  world  that  Southern  Russia  is 
in  a  condition  of  bloody  and  frantic  disorder,  while  the  debaters 
of  the  Tauris  Palace  are  chopping  their  logic  or  entering  into  angry 
but  inane  discussions  about  the  significance  of  a  word.  He  sums 
up  the  present  situation  as  follows  : 

"Civilized  Europe  has  perhaps  never  known  so  terrible  a  state 
of  affairs  as  that  which  prevails  in  the  city  of  Odessa  at  the  pres- 
ent moment.  In  a  town  of  500,000  inhabitants,  with  a  large  police 
force  supplemented  by  a  garrison  of  20,000  soldiers,  bands  of 
hooligans,  wearing  the  badges  of  the  League  of  the  Russian  Peo- 
ple, murder  and  plunder  peaceable  citizens  in  broad  daylight,  and 
penetrate  by  force  into  private  houses  and  shops,  where  they  des- 
troy or  steal  whatever  they  can  lay  hands  on.  The  victims  of 
these  excesses  are  mostly  Jews,  tho  sometimes  they  are  Christians 
who  have  been  mistaken  for  Jews.  Yet,  for  some  occult  reason, 
the  police  seem  to  find  it  impossible  to  deal  with  the  guilty  parties  ; 


He  professes,  indeed,  to  be  an  independent  patriot       _.  . 

1  r  r  Ihe  royal 

aiming  at  the  raising  of  his  country  to  a  higher  place 
among  European  nations,  however  visionary  his  views 
may  be  in  the  opinion  of  his  adversaries.     Mr.  Franco  observes  : 

"  My  ambition  is  to  educate  the  people  to  take  their  place  in 
Europe.  The  Portuguese  are  quick  to  learn  and  quick  to  forget. 
I  am  sending  pupils  and  professors  to  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. I  hope  in  time  to  improve  the  system  of  instruction  and  to 
develop  our  resources.  The  country  can  never  expect  to  be  rich, 
for  it  has  no  minerals.  We  are  not  an  industrial,  but  an  agricul- 
tural, community.  We  have,  however,  colonies  capable  of  wealth  ; 
and  in  Brazil  we  have  compatriots  strongly  attached  to  the  mother 
•country.     I  have  hope  for  our  future   if  the  people  will  only  be 


THE    KING  OF    PORTUGAL'S    PRISON. 

palace  at  Lisbon,  where  Dom  Carlos  is  confined  by  the  fear  of  meeting  a  bomb 
if  he  goes  into  the  street. 

indeed,  no  single  case  is  on  record  where  the  murderers  and  plun- 
derers have  been  adequately  punished." 

These  pogroms  are  actually  encouraged  by  General  Kaulbars, 
commanding  the  troops  in  Odessa,  we  read,-  and  this  against  the 
protests  of  the  Prefect  of  the  city,  General  Grigorieff.  The  Black 
Hundreds  have  their  own  newspapers,  which  are  gratuitously  dis- 
tributed among  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  who  are  thus  incited 
to  murder  and  pillage  among  those  elements  of  the  population  who, 
without  being  anarchists,  are  made   to  pay  the  penalty  of  every 
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outrage  of  anarchism.  But  the  Czar  himself  is  a  member  of  the 
Black  Hundreds,  as  was  discovered  by  the  peace-loving  and  inde- 
pendent Prefect  of  the  city,  to  whom  it  was  attributed  by  General 
Kaulbars  as  a  crime  that  " he  objected  to  pogroms."  The  Times 
correspondent  saj  s : 

"Worn  out  by  this  state  of  affairs,  <  General  <  Irigorieff  determined 
to  proceed  to  St.  Petersburg  to  report  personally  upon  the  situa- 
tion. Having  arrived  in  the  capital,  the  General  sought  an  audi- 
ence with  the  Emperor.  He  had  mack-  up  his  mind  to  tell  his  im- 
perial master  the  whole  truth,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  help 
him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  crimes  of  the  league.  The  audience  was 
granted,  and.  laboring  under  deep  emotion,  the  old  General  awaited 
the  appearance  of  his  Sovereign.  When  the  Emperor  approached 
General  Grigorieff,  the  latter  perceived  with  dismay  that  the  breast 
of  the  Czar  was  decorated  with  the  badge  of  the  League  of  the 
Russian  People,  the  very  same  that  he  had  seen  so  often  in  Odessa 
on  the  breasts  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  pogroms.  This  produced 
such  an  effect  upon  him  that,  forgetting  the  speech  he  had  prepared 
with  such  care,  he  stammered  out  a  few  commonplaces  as  a  faith- 
ful subject  of  the  Czar,  and  retired  in  confusion.  Immediately 
afterward  the  president  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  informed 
Major-General  Grigorieff  that  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  had  been 
graciously  pleased  to  relieve  him  of  the  post  of  Prefect  of  Odessa 
and  had  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  This 
happened  at  the  end  of  July,  1907.  The  recall  of  General  Grigo- 
rieff. coupled  with  the  subsequent  act  of  the  imperial  clemency 
which  systematically  set  free  all  persons  sentenced  in  the  Odessa 
courts  for  plundering  or  murdering  the  Jews,  was  sutficiently  signifi- 
cant, and  had  the  natural  effect  of  still  further  encouraging  the 
members  of  the  league.     From  the  month  of  August  to  the  present 


"  From  October  6  not  a  day  has  passed  without  more  or  less 
isolated  acts  of  violence  being  perpetrated  upon  unfortunate  Jews. 
The  crimes  of  the  Anarchists  have  not  ceased  either,  and  in  this 
direction  also  the  victims  are  frequently  Jews.  .  .  .  The  well-to-do 
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Nk  ii"i  vs  "They  silif,'  their 'God  Save  the  Czar' in  wonderful 
hai  nicpii  v.'' 

Stolypins  "Yes,.youi  Majesty,  but  if  you  only  knew  how  much 
trouble  I  had  in  ti  •    Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

time  Odessa  has  inconsequence  been   uninterruptedly  under  the 
oi  the  Black  Terror." 

For    months    a    condition   oi    anarchy    has    prevailed    in    Odessa 

which  has  ruined  the  business  of  this  town.     VVe  read  : 


Stolypine   (reading   the   Czar's    address) — "  Whatever    I    have 
promised  my  people  shall  assuredly  be  theirs."' 

—KlaJJcradatsch  (Berlin) . 

Jews  leave  the  town  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  only  the  poor 
Jews  remain  to  pay  the  price  of  the  domination  of  General 
Kaulbars  and  of  the  League  of  the  Russian  People." 


THE  REAL  KONGO  PROBLEM— The  air  has  been  cleared  of 
the  perplexities  of  the  Kongo  question,  and  the  discussion  has 
passed  to  another  stage.  People  are  not  asking  now  whether  cruel- 
ties, such  as  Mr.  Morell  described,  were  inflicted  habitually  upon 
the  natives,  but  whether  the  natives  are  to  be  treated  as  slaves  or 
traders.  They  have  hitherto  been  treated  as  property.  The  Bel 
gian  Chamber  is  at  this  moment  trying  to  make  up  its  mind  about 
assuming  the  sovereignty  of  the  Free  colony.  In  doing  this  it  is 
actually  facing  a  problem  which  England  faced  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  United  States  faced  in  the  South.  This,  says  the  London 
Westminster  Gazette,  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter,  and  presents 
an  exceedingly  difficult  and  thorny  problem.  '1  o  quote  the  words 
of  the  article  whose  position  we  are  stating  : 

"If  everything  [in  the  Kongo]  that  has  commercial  value — the 
'forests,  the  rubber,  and  other  African  products,'  which  means 
mainly  the  ivory— are  to  be  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, then  the  natives  of  the  country  must  be  reduced  to  prac- 
tical slavery,  and  oppression  and  tyranny  must  follow  inevitably 
from  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  enforce  its  rights.  There 
remains  nothing  in  which  legitimate  trade  can  be  carried  on  be- 
tween the  white  man  ami  the  native,  and  the  latter  will  be  perpetu- 
ally engaged  in  forced  labor  to  procure  the  products  which  the 
white  man  regards  as  his  own.  The  process  may  be  veiled  by  all 
M>its  of  phrases,  which  represent  it  as  a  form  of  taxation,  but  the 
ssary  consequence  is  enslavement  and  slave-driving.  It  is 
this  conception  which  till  now  has  been  the  curse  of  the  country, 
and  we  see  its  results  in  the  impoverishment  and  depopulation  of  the 
country  and  in  the  records  of  its  trade,  which  show  that  everything 
is  taken  out  and  practically  nothing  taken  in.  Now,  the  main 
point  of  the  transfer,  if  it  is  to  lead  to  real  reform,  is  that  it  should 
abolish  this  idea  in  theory  and  in  practise.  That  is  also  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  operation  on  the  commercial  side,  for  the  assets  have 
been  built  up.  and  commercial  ventures  encouraged  to  proceed,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  rubber  and  the  ivory  are  their  absolute 
perty.  To  get  away  from  this  and  to  get  back  onto  a  founda- 
tion oi  honest  trade  is  now  the  problem  before  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment  and  the  Belgian  Parliament.  We  have  every  hope  that 
they  will  face  it  manfully,  lor  it  they  <-\o  not  they  will  merely  be 
relieving  King  Leopold  of  an  invidious  burden  which  they  will  not 
be  able  to  carry  themselves." 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


THE  PLAGUE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

THE  menace  due  to  the  continued  presence  of  bubonic  plague 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  seems  not  to  have  been  adequately  pre- 
sented in  the  daily  press.  There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  for  alarm, 
but  it  is  certain  that  a  policy  of  neglect  or  a  refusal  to  acknowl- 
edge the  facts  may  cause  serious  results.  In  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  (Chicago,  December  14)  a  special 
correspondent  writes  at  length  of  the  history  of  the  plague  on  the 
coast,  its  present  extent  and  its  future  possibilities.  The  existence 
of  bubonic  plague  in  San  Francisco,  he  tells  us,  was  first  discov- 
ered in  1900,  but  it  was  at  once  denied,  and  for  several  months  the 
local  and  State  authorities,  instead  of  adopting  measures  against  the 
disease,  spent  their  time  in  loud  assertions  that  there  was  no  plague 
in  California.  The  city  Board  of  Health  and  the  Federal  authori- 
ties realized  the  situation  and  did  what  they  could,  which  appears 
to  have  been  very  little.  Not  until  1902,  over  two  years  from  the 
appearance  of  the  disease,  was  the  systematic  trapping  of  rats 
begun  in  Chinatown.  The  Chinese  "Six  Companies,"  of  course, 
did  what  they  could  to  prevent  the  proper  carrying  out  of  sanitary 
measures.  In  February,  1904,  however,  the  disease  appeared  to 
have  been  wiped  out,  but  it  was  brought  back  by  the  insanitary 
conditions  following  the  earthquake,  and  at  present  !there  is  much 
of  it  in  the  city,  the  total  cases  since  last  May  amounting  to  109, 
of  which  66  have  been  fatal.  This  time  the  authorities  seem  fully 
alive  to  their  duty.     Says  the  correspondent  of  The  Journal : 

"When  plague  was  first  found,  in  May,  the  city  government  was 
in  turmoil.  The  Mayor  was  being  tried  for  boodling;  he  was  later 
convicted,  and  the  present  Mayor,  Dr.  E.  R.  Taylor,  appointed  to 
fill  out  the  unexpired  term.  In  November  Dr.  Taylor  was  elected. 
The  Board  of  Health,  which  had  been  for  some  six  years  or  more 
a  mere  tool  of  Schmitz  and  his  boss,  Ruef,  was  incompetent. 
Through  some  fortunate  accident  they  had,  however,  appointed  a 
capable,  honest,  and  energetic  man  as  health  officer — Dr.  James 
T.  Watkins.  He  urged  on  the  board  the  plan,  which  has  subse- 
quently been  carried  out,  of  dividing  the  city  into  districts,  each 
to  be  in  charge  of  an  inspector,  who  in  turn  is  to  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  his  district,  and  with  sufficient  men  at  his  command  to  do 
the  required  work  of  cleaning  up,  rat-killing,  etc.  But  the  board, 
being  incompetent,  talked  much — and  did  almost  nothing.  The 
County  Medical  Society  then  stept  in,  investigated  the  matter 
thoroughly,  and  by  resolution  called  on  the  Mayor  to  turn  out  the 
Board  of  Health  and  appoint  a  board  that  would  really  do  some- 
thing. On  this  the  board  resigned  and  the  Mayor  appointed  a 
board  consisting  of  Drs.  Thomas  W.  Huntington,  William  Ophiils, 
Dudley  Tait,  T.  G.  McConkey,  and  Guy  Manning.  At  the  same 
time  the  Mayor  telegraphed  President  Roosevelt,  asking  that  the 
United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  be  placed 
in  charge  of  the  plague  work  ;  this  was  done,  and  Dr.  Rupert  Blue, 
passed  assistant  surgeon,  was  detailed  to  take  charge  of  the  work. 

"Antiplague  work  was  energetically  continued  and  extended; 
the  supervisors  were  alive  to  the  situation  and  appropriated  from 
the  almost  bankrupt  city  treasury  all  the  money  demanded  by  the 
officials  in  charge  of  sanitary  work.  A  bounty  was  placed  on  rats, 
alive  or  dead.  The  refugee  camps  were  broken  up  and  the  near-by 
districts  thoroughly  cleaned.  Where  cases  occurred  in  shacks  or 
poor  buildings  these  were  destroyed,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
wipe  out  each  focus  as  it  was  found.  So  far  as  San  Francisco  is 
concerned,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  which  the  sanitarians  in 
charge  of  the  work  ought  to  do  that  they  have  not  done.  But  they 
are  handicapped.  In  the  first  place,  available  city  funds  ran  out ; 
this  was  remedied  by  the  Federal  Government  providing  funds, 
through  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital 
Service,  to  continue  the  work  in  the  city.  In  the  second  place,  the 
newspapers,  while  not  following  their  former  course  of  active  and 
positive  abuse,  will  not  'give  that  publicity  to  the  matter  which 
alone  can  arouse  general  interest  and  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  When  pressure  is  brought  on  them,  they  occa- 
sionally refer  to  the  existence  of 'infectious  disease '  and  mildly 
suggest  the  necessity  for  cooperating  with  the  health  authorities. 
In  the  third  case,  the  commercial  bodies  of  the  community  will 


not  awake  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  aid,  by  the  contribu- 
tion of  funds,  individual  efforts  at  sanitation,  rat-killing,  rat-proof- 
ing premises,  etc. 

"There  is  not  a  rat-proof  warehouse  nor  a  rat-proof  wharf  in  the 
city,  and  already  Panama  has  refused  to  permit  the  introduction  of 
grain  foodstuffs  coming  from  this  port  unless  the  same,  if  they 
have  been  introduced  into  the  city,  are  certified  as  having  been 
kept  in  a  rat-proof  warehouse  or  on  a  rat-proof  wharf,  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  officer  in  charge, 
Dr.  Blue.  Thus  far  no  steamship  company  has  made  a  move  in 
the  direction  of  providing  rat-proof  wharfage  ;  and  that  other  coun- 
tries will  follow  the  lead  of  Panama,  before  long,  is  at  least 
probable. 

"All  ships,  whether  coastwise  or  foreign  bottoms,  are  being 
carefully  fumigated ;  the  coast  and  river  boats  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  and  foreign  bottoms  by  the  Public  Health  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service,  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Hobdy.  All 
steamers  are  required  to  use  rat  guards  at  docks,  and  every  precau- 
tion is  being  taken  to  prevent  the  passage  of  rats  either  to  or  from 
the  city." 

That  the  danger  is  not  confined  to  San  Francisco  is  shown  by 
reports  from  Oakland,  Contra  Costa  County,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles, 
Sacramento,  and  San  Jose',  in  all  of  which  places  stringent  precau- 
tions are  being  taken  and  in  some  of  which  cases  are  already  ap- 
pearing.    The  correspondent  concludes  : 

"  The  continued  existence  of  such  a  disease  over  such  an  area, 
and  for  the  time  during  which  it  is  evident  that  the  infection  has 
existed  here,  would  seem  to  make  the  infection  a  subject  for  na- 
tional consideration  and  protection.  Not  only  California,  but  the 
entire  country  should  be  grateful  for  the  fact  that  the  Public  Health 
and  Marine-Hospital  Service  has  taken  over  the  burden  of  expense 
for  conducting  the  work  in  San  Francisco,  as  the  city  has  no 
available  funds,  and  to  allow  the  situation  to  develop  would  be  a 
menace  to  the  entire  United  States. 

"  It  seems  impossible  to  arouse  the  people  from  the  lethargy,  and 
to  secure  their  cooperation  in  necessary  sanitary  work.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  excellent  work  which  the  officers  in  charge  are  doing 
is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  negatived. 

"To  summarize  the  situation,  we  find  that  active  and  thorough 
antiplague  work  is  being  done  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  in- 
cluding inspection  of  all  dead,  isolation  of  all  suspects,  destruction 
of  suspected  infected  material,  clothing,  etc.,  and  the  destruction 
of  large  numbers  of  rats  by  poison,  Danysz's  virus,  trapping,  etc. 
The  sewer  men  report  that  they  never  saw  so  many  dead  rats  in  the 
sewers,  so  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  Danysz  of  high  virulency  has 
been  prepared  and  put  out.  Nevertheless,  while  the  number  of 
cases  seems  to  be  somewhat  on  the  decrease  in  San  Francisco, 
the  territory  over  which  the  infection  has  spread  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. Outside  of  San  Francisco,  something  is  being  done  ; 
but  in  comparison  with  [the  danger  of  existing  [undiscovered  foci, 
and  of  cases  occurring  which  may  and  probably  do  go  unrecog- 
nized, and  of  the  great  amount  of  work  which  the  State  should  be 
doing,  it  is  not  encouraging." 


SOME  DISADVANTAGES  OF  CANALS— At  this  time  of 
clamor  for  canals  and  improved  waterways,  The  Railway  Age 
(Chicago)  humbly  ventures  to  suggest  that  the  much-maligned 
railway  may  have  a  few  advantages,  and  it  proceeds  to  mention 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  rail  may  be  said  to  exceed  in  use- 
fulness methods  of  transportation  by  water.     We  read  : 

"One  difference  between  a  railway  and  a  canal  is  that  the  capac- 
ity of  a  railway  can  be  increased  indefinitely  without  changing  its 
gage,  while  the  width  and  the  depth  of  the  locks  fix  an  absolute 
limit  to  the  capacity  of  canal-going  vessels.  Successive  commis- 
sions increased  the  size  of  the  locks  for  the  Panama  Canal  beyond 
those  proposed  by  their  predecessors,  until  a  width  of  95  feet  and 
a  length  of  900  feet  were  finally  decided  upon.  Then,  in  view  of 
the  increasing  size  of  ships  of  war  and  peace,  the  engineers  en- 
larged their  estimates  to  100  feet  width  and  1.000  feet  length;  but 
now  the  warning  is  raised  that  these  dimensions  will  be  too  small 
to  admit  the  battle-ships  and  turbine-liners  of  the  near  future.     Of 
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course,  enormous  increase  of  cost  and  corresponding  delay  in  com- 
pletion would  follow  a  decision  to  further  enlarge  the  size  of  the 
proposed  locks,  and  if  the  engineers  make  this  recommendation, 
as  they  are  said  to  intend,  it  would  probably  reopen  in  Congress 
the  debate  between  the  advocates  of  high-level  locks  and  sea  level 
with  a  single  lock,  and  set  people  to  guessing  how  many  hundred 
millions  will  be  spent  before  the  Panama  Canal  is  completed. 
M   antii  'ess   is  to  be  besieged  with   bills  lor  canal,  harbor, 

and  river  improvement  requiring  amounts  vastly  beyond  all  former 
precedents." 


CAUL   M.  WHEATON, 


PUTTING  THE  ENEMY  TO  SLEEP 

AN  EW  application  of  an  old  idea  is  made  by  Mr.  Carl  M. 
Wheaton,  an  inventor  in  Newtonville,  Mass..  who  has  been 
at  work  nine  years  evolving  a  submarine  that   throws  a  shell  tilled 

with  a  non-explosive, 
sleep-inducing  drug.  It 
is  stated  by  Livingston 
Wright,  who  describes  the 
plan  in  The  Technical 
World  Magazine  (Chi- 
cago, January),  that  this 
scheme  has  received  the 
approval  of  some  of  the 
most  important  scientific 
and  naval  men  in  the 
world,  and  that  a  foreign 
government  is  negotiating 
to  get  control  of  the  in- 
vention.    We  read : 

"  Here  is  what  George 
F.  F.  Wilde,  Rear-Admi- 
ral in  the  United  States 
Navy,  says,  under  date 
of  June  20,  1907 : 

"'I'm    convinced    that 
his  scheme  is  a  thorough- 
ly  practical  one,   tho  on 
the  surface  it  may  seem 
chimerical,     simply     be- 
cause it's  outside  the  or- 
dinary run  of  things.' 
"Prof.   Amos    Dolbear,  of   Tufts    College,    a   world-celebrated 
scientist,  says  Wheaton's  scheme  'is  in  accord  with  correct  scien- 
tific principles.' 

"W.  Starling  Burgess,  the  yacht  designer  and  naval  architect,  is 
another  expert  who  pronounces  the  project  practicable.  A  former 
chief  of  the  board  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  is  another  who  supports 
the  idea. 

"The  famous  stinkpot  of  the  Chinese  has  been  obsolete  for  cen- 
turies. Nevertheless,  that  principle  is  a  striking  feature  of  the 
Wheaton  method  of  warfare.  The  anesthetic  which  he  uses  is,  as 
is  his  model,  of  course,  being  kept  a  profound  secret.  Its  smell, 
to  the  layman,  suggests  a  liberal  proportion  of  chloroform.  Its 
action  is  instant  sleep,  but  it  is  not  fatal  unless  the  victim  be 
deprived  of  air. 

"Wheaton  proposes   building  submarines  in   groups  of  six. 
of  the  vessels  costing  3.100,000.     Each  carries  a  tank  capable  of 
standing  a  pressure  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

fitted  with  tubes  and  conveniences  for  rapid  heating,  and  connected 
with  the  puncturing-tube  or  anesthetic  shell.  This  'puncturing 
gun,'  as  Wheaton  calls  it,  is  of  peculiar  construct  ion.  carrying  a 
tube  which  has  a  bore  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  and  an  outside 
diameter  of  one  and  one-half  inches,  with  a  larger  portion  to  tit  the 
bore  of  the  gun.      The  tube  is  about  live  feet    long." 

The  detailed  procedure  in  attacking  a  ship  is  said  to  be  as  fol- 
lows :  A  bomb  is  placed  in  the  discharging  tube  at  the  moment 
preceding  its  use.  It  is  forced  out  oi  the  tube  by  a  piston  which 
remains  at  the  top  of  the  tube  until  the  cap  is  returned  to  its  place, 
thereby  excluding  the  water.  The  bomb  is  attached  to  a  strong, 
flexible  cord,  twenty  to  thirty   feet   long,  coiled   in  paraffin  on   its 


Who  has  invented,  for  use  in  naval  warfare, 
a  shell  filled  with  a  non-explosive,  sleep-indu- 
cing drug. 


top,  the  other  end  being  attached  to  a  ring  which  is  placed  in  a 
recess  in  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  through  which  the  pointed  end  of 
the  bolt  projects.     To  quote  further : 

"This,  when  discharged,  penetrates  the  outer  shell  of  the  ship, 
firmly  fixing  it  thereto,  with  the  bomb  and  attaching  cord  trailing 
astern  ami  held  firmly  in  contact  with  the  ship's  bottom  by  means 
of  buoys  on  the  outside  of  the  bomb.  These  buoys  are  fully  in- 
flated just  after  they  leave  the  tube,  giving  them  a  lift  of  several 
pounds  in  excess  of  their  weight.  This  method  of  allowing  the 
bomb  to  trail  astern  before  exploding  is  to  avoid  all  risk  cf  detona- 
tion from  the  shock  of  the  discharge  which  drives  the  bolt.  The 
bomb  can  be  exploded  by  a  time  mechanism  set  to  operate  after  a 
sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  the  submarine  to  reach  a  safe 
distance. 

"The  guns  for  the  application  of  the  anesthetic  and  those  for 
firing  the  bolt  are  elevated  from  two  to  three  feet  above  the  top  of 
the  turret,  when  operated,  the  buoyancy  of  the  boat  being  slightly 
increased  at  the  time  to  hold  it  firmly  in  contact  with  the  bottom 
of  the  ship  attacked.  After  the  submarine  has  done  its  work  it  can 
sink  away  by  admitting  more  water  into  its  interior. 

"Motive  power  and  that  needed  for  all  operations  of  the  sub- 
marine would  be  furnished  by  electrical  storage-batteries  of  a  ca- 
pacity to  allow  a  cruising  radius  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

"Wheaton  is  a  man  fifty-seven  years  of  age  and  a  watchmaker 
and  engraver  by  trade.  He  has  invented,  as  has  been  said,  a  num- 
ber of  machines  which  are  in  practical  mechanical  use  ;  one  of 
them  is  a  safety  clutch  which  has  for  years  been  in  use,  for  one 
place,  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  as  a  model  for 
the  study  of  the  students 

"Assuredly,  if  there  is  a  possibility  of  destroying  a  $10,000,000 
or  $20,000,000  battle-ship  with  $1,200,000  worth  of  'anesthesia 
submarines,'  that  is,  merely  firing  the  sleep-inducing  compound 
into  the  engine-room  and,  by  rendering  the  men  who  drive  the 
engines  unconscious,  capturing  the  vicious  craft  at  your  leisure, 
naval  experts  may  well  look  into  the  matter.  The  invention,  if 
kept  a  close  secret,  would  render  the  United  States  invincible  in 
naval  warfare." 


TO   PROTECT  TREES  FROM  ELECTRIC 

LINES 

'  I  TROLLEY  or  electric-light  lines  are  injurious  to  trees  in  at 
*-  least  two  ways — burning  from  contact  with  wires  carrying 
high-voltage  currents,  and  mechanical  injury  from  the  attachment 
of  guy-wires.  The  question  of  protecting  the  trees,  says  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  'Hie  Street  Railway  Journal  (New  York,  Novem- 
ber 30),  has  received  attention  from  electric-light  and  power  com- 
panies, and  perhaps  also  from  some  electric  railways.  There  is 
no  doubt,  he  says,  that  the  attitude  of  a  company  in  regard  to  tree- 
protection  exerts  a  wide  influence  on  public  sentiment,  and  sug- 
gestions from  responsible  authorities  on  the  growth  of  trees  and 
their  protection  against  improper  wiring  should  always  be  given 
careful  consideration.     He  goes  on  : 

"A  paper  by  Prof.  Geo.  E.  Stone,  of  Amherst,  in  a  recent 
number  of  Woodland  and  Roadside,  treats  the  protection  of  trees 
in  a  broad  way  which  seems  fair  both  to  the  electric  companies 
and  the  public.  ...  It  appears  that  some  methods  of  attaching 
wires  to  trees  are  extremely  injurious,  while  others  are  not  so 
harmful,  and  if  properly  employed  will  seldom  or  never  cause  the 
tree  to  be  damaged.  For  example,  Professor  Stone  states  that  the 
usual  method  of  guying  a  pole  to  a  tree  by  means  of  a  log  bolt 
driven  into  the  back  side  of  the  tree,  the  wire  being  kept  away 
from  the  tree  by  rough  bits  of  wood,  is  to  be  condemned,  since  in 
a  lew  years  the  wire  is  certain  to  become  embedded  in  the  bark 
and  cause  partial  girdling,  and  the  log  bolt  will  also  become  em- 
bedded as  the  tree  grows.  Placing  a  wire  around  a  tree  directly 
is  sure  to  cause  strangulation  and  kill  the  trunk  or  limb  to  which 
it  is  attached.  According  to  Professor  Stone,  the  best  method  of 
guying  to  trees  consists  in"  having  a  large  loop  of  wire  passed 
around  the  tree,  the  tree  being  protected  from  the  wire  by  oak  or 
hard-pine  blocks  grooved  in  the  middle.  The  loop  should  be 
made  large  enough  to  allow  for  the  future  growth  of  the  tree  and 
should  be  clamped  in  place. 

"Much  injury  to  trees  has  been  prevented  by  the  use  of  wooden 
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sleeves  which  surround  limbs  where  wires  would  come  in  contact 
with  them.  In  some  cases,  notably  in  Boston,  good  results  have 
been  secured  by  sleeving  the  feed-wire  as  it  passes  the  trunk  or 
limb.  Professor  Stone  points  out  that  many  cases  have  been 
known  in  which  trolley  feed-wires  have  been  in  direct  contact  with 
sleeve-protected  trees  without  producing  the  slightest  burning. 
Attaching  wires  to  trees  by  means  of  a  porcelain  insulator  does 
not  prevent  leakage  in  wet  weather,  and  many  deaths  of  trees  are 


GENERAL   VIEW    OF  WORKS   AT    SULFUR-MINE, 

Showing  piles  of  sulfur  in  foreground  ready  for  shipment. 

attributed  to  this  cause  by  Professor  Stone,  who  states  that  trees 
often  get  severe  shocks  by  this  method  of  connecting.  He  states 
that  lightning  discharges  sometimes  pass  to  trees  in  this  way  via 
trolley  guy-wires.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  operating  company, 
however,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  protection  against  lightning  can.be 
expected  of  it  in  its  attachments  of  this  kind. 

"  Professor  Stone  concludes  with  a  plea  that  trolley  poles  be 
braced  in  Portland  cement  instead  of  by  wooden  guys  where  they 
are  in  close  association  with  trees,  urging  that  the  life  of  the  pole 
in  the  ground  will  be  increased  in  addition  to  the  protection  given 
the  tree.  He  concludes  that  guying  to  a  tree  is  preferable  to  un- 
sightly makeshifts  of  any  character.  The  cost  of  embedding  poles 
is  something  of  an  item,  but  it  is  certain  that  if  more  thought  is 
given  to  specific  pole-line  installations  in  relation  to  their  sur- 
roundings, many  operating  companies  will  not  regret  the  consider- 
ation paid  to  the  subject,  from  the  standpoint  of  policy  alone, 
leaving  aside  the  actual  physical  results.  In  fact,  there  is  more 
than  one  electric  railway  in  the  United  States  attractive  to  the 
trolley  tourist  because  of  giant  elms,  oaks,  and  other 
trees  along  the  wayside.  The  protection  of  such  trees  ■ 
is  surely  a  matter  of  self-interest  to  the  local  railway 
as  well  as  to  the  community;" 


POISONING  FROM  MOTOR  GASES— A  curious  and 
interesting  fact  regarding  what  may  be  called  "automo- 
bile-poisoning "  has  been  recently  communicated  to  the 
Pans  Society  of  Legal  Medicine  by  Mr.  Marcel  Briand, 
as  reported  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  November  16).  Says 
this  paper : 

"The  waste  gases  are  capable,  if  the  journey  is  a  long 
one,  of  producing  real  symptoms  of  poisoning.     Some 
automobilists  have  actually  been  obliged  to  give  up  their 
favorite  sport  because  of  the  gases  which,  penetrating 
in  small  quantities  even  to  the  interior  of  the  vehicle, 
cause  them  presistent   trouble.     The  waste   gases   not 
being  adapted  for  contact  with  our  bronchial  tubes,  it  is  proper  to 
notify  the  automobile-makers  that   the   floors  of  their   machines 
should  De  made  as  tight  as  possible,  in  order  that  passengers  may 
be  protected  from  these  products,  which  may.  at  the  very  least, 
cause  distressing  headaches." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


THE  LOUISIANA  SULFUR-"  WELLS" 

'PHE  original  manner  of  mining  sulfur  adopted  in  Louisiana 
-*-  has  already  been  described  in  these  columns.  We  now  give 
further  particulars,  with  some  interesting  pictures,  from  The  En- 
gineering and  Mining  Journal  (New  York.  December  14).  The 
author  of  the  article  from  which  we  quote,  Day  Allen  Willey,  in- 
forms us  that  the  existence  of  sulfur  in  Louisiana  in 
remarkably  large  deposits  has  been  known  for  over 
thirty  years.  The  deposits  are  covered  with  strata  of 
clay,  sand,  and  gravel  resting  upon  a  foundation  of 
limestone.  The  sulfur  is  generally  believed  to  occur 
as  an  impregnation  in  the  limestone,  but  no  reliable 
means  of  determining  the  actual  percentage  is  at  hand. 
The  method  of  obtaining  the  sulfur,  as  already  de- 
scribed, is  to  drill  a  well  to  the  sulfur-impregnated 
limestone,  melt  the  sulfur  in  place,  and  raise  the  lique- 
fied element  through  pipes.     We  read  : 

"The well  is  driven  in  practically  the  same   manner 
as  in  the  case  of    petroleum-prospecting.     In  each  well 
four  lines  of  pipe  are  placed  concentrically,    10,  6,  3, 
and  1  inches  in  diameter  respectively.     The   spaces  in- 
tervening between  the  pipes  are  used  to  carry  hot  water 
and  comprest  air  into  the  strata  and  to  conduct  the  sul- 
fur to  the  surface.     The  hot  water  flows  down  between 
the  10-  and  6-inch  pipes,  passes  out  into  the  limestone, 
and  supplies   the  heat    which   melts   the   sulfur.     The 
amount  of  sulfur  melted  and  the  range  of  action  of  the 
water  depend  solely  on  ils  temperature  and  the  pressure 
at  which  it  is  supplied,  which,  in  turn,  is  a  function  of 
the  depth  of  the  well.      It  is  obvious  that  the  hot  water  can  pene- 
trate through  the  cracks,  pores,  and  crevices  of  the  limestone  until 
its  temperature  has  fallen  to  that  of  the  melting-point  of  sulfur. 
The  melted  sulfur,  being  heavier  than   water,  runs  back   to   the 
sump  around  the  well-pipe  and  enters  it  through  holes  provided  for 
this  purpose.     Hot  comprest  air  is  forced  down  through  the  i-inch 
pipe  ;    at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  it  mixes  with  the  melted  sulfur, 
and  forms  an  aerated  mass  which  is  sufficiently  low  in  specific 
gravity  to  allow  the  water  pressure  to  elevate  the  melted  sulfur  to 
the  surface,  where  it  is  discharged  into  vats." 

The  quality  of  material  secured  by  this  method  must  necessarily 
be  superior,  we  are  told, since  the  process  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
refining  operation.  Analyses  of  material  ready  to  ship  frequently 
show  more  than  99  per  cent,  sulfur.  In  preparing  for  shipment  the 
only  problems  to  be  overcome  are  mechanical.     To  quote  further: 

"  Large  rectangular  vats  are  constructed  on  the  ground  out  of 


LIQUID    SULFUR    PUMPED    PROM    DEPOSITS    INTO    VATS    FOR    SOLIDIFICATION. 

rough  planking.  The  vats  are  sometimes  arranged  so  as  to  have 
two  standard  railroad  tracks  between  them,  the  track  level  being 
so  low  that  the  floor  of  the  cars  will  be  flush  with  the  bottom  of  the 
vat.  This  arrangement  is  not  universal,  for  the  location  of  the 
vats  is  not  permanent,  but  depends  on  the  location  of  the  wells, 
the  rate  at  which  they  flow,  and  convenience  in  handling  the  solid 
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sulfur.  .  .  .  The  solidified  sulfur  is  brittle  and  easily  broken  up  by 
picks,  crowbars,  and  shovels,  which  is,  indeed,  the  method  used. 
Laborers  break  the  lump  sulfur  and  tram  it  to  cars  in  wheelbarrows. 

As  the  working  face  of  the  sulfur  block  recedes  from  the  car-track, 
blasting  is  used  in  order  to  break  up  the  material  more  quickly 
and  thoroughly.  The  company  is  said  to  be  contemplating  the 
installation  of  .steam-shovels  in  order  to  handle  its  product  more 
cheaply  and  more  expeditiously.  At  the  ocean  shipping  port  where 
the  freight-cars  are  discharged  into  steamers,  various  mechanical 
devices  are  in  use.  such  as  bucket  and  belt  conveyers,  stackers  and 
orange-peel  buckets,  so  that  steamers  may  be  loaded  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  Six  hours  is  said  to  be  the  average  time  at 
present  required  to  till  a  steamer's  hold. 

"At  present  about  thirty  wells  are  in  operation,  the  scene  resem- 
bling the  oil-fields  in  Pennsylvania  or  Texas,  the  well-rigs  being 
similar  in  shape  and  proportions.  An  extensive  system  of  boilers, 
rated  at  2. (.000  horse-power,  supplies  the  superheated  water  used  in 
the  extraction  process  and  delivers  the  water  at  the  wells  at  3350 
F.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  product  is  shipped  to  consu- 
mers direct,  the  part  which  is  refined  being  relatively  insignificant 
in  quantity." 


SHAVING  SHOVELS 

7"*HE  story  has  been  told  in  the  daily  press  that  a  certain  class 
of  foreign  laborers,  when  their  wages  were  cut  two  and  a 
half  cents  an  hour,  carried  their  shovels  to  machine-shops  and  had 
two  and  a  half  inches  cut  from  the  blades,  their  principle,  or  lack 
of  principle,  being,  "Short  money,  short  shovels."  Commenting 
on  what  it  calls  rather  an  original,  tho  bungling,  way  of  attempting 
to  even  up  wages  and  work,  The  Manufacturers'  Record ^(Balti- 
more, December  12)  asks  : 

"  In  the  first  place,  were  they  actually  doing  15-cents-an-hour 
shoveling  before  the  reduction  was  made?  Many  employers  of 
labor  in  this  country  have  noted  in  recent  years  that  increase  in 
wages  has  tended  directly  to  a  decrease  in  efficiency  of  the  wage- 
earners,  whether  the  increase  was  direct  in  the  way  of  more  money 
per  day  or  indirect  in  the  shape  of  fewer  hours  per  day.  Quite  a 
mass  of  wage-earners,  by  no  means  limited  to  the  unskilled  or  the 
foreign-born,  have  developed  an  inclination  to  gage  their  exertions 
in  the  interest  of  their  employers  by  the  total  amount  of  wages 
they  could  make  in  a  week,  and  if  they  could  earn  as  much  in  four 
days  as  they  formerly  could  in  six  days,  they  would  only  work  four 
days,  regardless  of  consequences  for  the  undertaking.  That  was 
in  effect  shaving  shovels.  Even  more  generally,  in  the  second 
place,  this  shaving  tendency  is  manifested  by  the  rising  generation 
seeking  employment  in  many  lines.  Unfortunate  twists  that  have 
been  given  latter-day  elementary  educational  methods  have  appar- 
ently dwarfed,  if  not  destroyed,  the  sense  of  responsibility  and, 
consequently,  the  habit  of  reliability  and  dependability.  They 
have  deprived  the  young  folks  of  the  sense  that  finds  joy  in  work 
for  what  is  accomplished  thereby.  They  have  begotten  alertness 
of  the  eyes  for  the  clock  and  of  the  ears  for  the  whistle  or  the  bell. 
Their  victims  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  cajoled  or  compelled 
to  remain  in  school  during  the  years  when  they  should  be  learning 
to  perfect  themselves  in  productive  labor,  in  the  only  possible  way, 
working  for  a  wage,  and  deceived  by  educational  occupations 
which  are  essentially  play,  are  turned  loose  upon  the  world  to 
make  a  living  with  senses  vibrant  to  the  gong  for  recess  or  for 
ing.      They   do   not    know  how  to   work;  they  have   learned    lo 

neglect  work  as  an  unnecessary  evil.     They  naturally  come  to  do 

as   little   work   as   possible   without    losing   their  jobs.      They    are 

shaving  shovels.      Presently   they   will    find   themselves  without 
shot  els  to  shave." 


AN   ODD  USE   FOR  BREAD     Perhaps  the  most  novel  use  to 

which  bread  is  put,  says  '/'//<•  American  Food Journal^  as  cited  in 

/'//<•  National  Druggist  (St.  Louis,  December),  may  be  seen  in  the 

Li  factories  oi   the   Elgin  National  Watch  Company,  al   Elgin. 

III.,    where    more    than    forty    loaves    of    Iresh    bread    are    required 

each  day.     Superintendent  I -.>    1  .  Hunter,  of  the  watch  fac- 

.  is  quoted  as  saving  : 

ere  is  no  secrel   regarding  the  use  of  bread  in  this  facl  >ry, 


and  I  am  willing  to  tell  all  I  can  concerning  it.  From  the  earliest 
times  in  the  history  of  watchmaking  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
watchmakers  to  reduce  fresh  bread  to  the  form  of  dough.  This  is 
done  by  steaming  and  kneading.  They  then  use  this  dough  for 
removing  oil  and  chips  that  naturally  adhere,  in  course  of  manu- 
facture, to  pieces  as  small  as  the  parts  of  a  watch.  There  are 
many  parts  of  a  watch,  by  the  way,  that  are  so  small  as  to  be 
barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  oil  is  absorbed  by  this 
dough,  and  the  chips  stick  to  it.  and  there  is  no  other  known  sub- 
stance which  can  be  used  as  a  wiper  without  leaving  some  of  its 
particles  attached  to  the  thing  wiped.  This  accounts  for  the  con- 
tinued use  of  bread  dough  in  the  watchmaking  industry.  The 
Elgin  National  Watch  Company  uses  something  over  forty  two- 
pound  loaves  per  day,  or  about  24,000  pounds  a  year." 


"TRANSFORMATIONS"  OF  GEMS 

"  1  ^ H E  report,  noted  in  these  columns,  that  a  Paris  mineralogist 


1 


had  succeeded  in  changing  comparatively  valueless  crystals 


into  rubies  and  sapphires,  would  appear  to  have  a  slender  basis  of 
fact.  There  was,  it- is  true,  a  "transformation,"  but  it  was  the 
other  way  about,  gems  being  turned  into  worthless  crystals  by  the 
action  of  radium — a  change  as  interesting  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view  as  the  other  would  have  been,  but  hardly  from  that  of  the 
jeweler.  In  La  Nature  (Paris.  November  9)  P.  Sa'llior  describes 
the  interesting  experiments  of  Bordas,  which  were  those  alluded 
to  in  the  Paris  newspapers,  and  tells  us  their  possible  signifi- 
cance.    He  writes  : 

"The  daily  papers,  with  their  usual  powers  of  amplification  and 
deformation,  are  now  making  much  of  the  interesting  experiments 
performed  by  Mr.  Bordas  on  the  coloration  of  corundum,  rubies, 
and  sapphires,  and  the  occasion  has  been  seized  to  celebrate  the 
triumph  of  the  alchemists,  to  announce  the  realization  of  trans- 
mutation, etc.,  while  jewelers  have  been  promised  an  invasion  of 
rubies  and  sapphires  prepared  cheaply  by  the  action  of  radium  on 
plain  corundum  [or  adamantine  spar].  This  kind  of  announce- 
ment .  .  .  now  makes  no  impression  on  sane  people,  who  have 
been  prepared  by  recent  events  to  understand  that  it  is  well  to  dis- 
trust such  extraordinary  results  as  'life  created  by  radium.'  "plants 
reproduced  by  mineral  salts,'  and  so  on.  Our  readers  will  there- 
fore be  glad  to  know  the  really  interesting  results  obtained  by  Mr. 
Bordas  in  his  investigations. 

"Commercially  and  practically  the  author  hastens  to  rectify  the 
journalistic  imagination  by  noting  that  hitherto  he  has  only 
changed  valuable  gems  into  comparatively  worthless  corundum, 
and  this  by  using  radium,  which  is  extremely  valuable — exactly  the 
opposite  transformation  to  the  one  reported.  It  is  possible  that 
we  may  realize  some  day.  under  different  conditions,  the  inverse 
reaction  ;  but  this  has  not  yet  been  done.  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  fabrication  of  synthetic  rubies  and  sapphires,  artificial  and  yet 
mineralogically  real,  has  been  carried  on  for  some  time  on  a  large 
scale.  There  remains  only  the  scientific  question.  In  the  first 
place  there  has  been  absolutely  nothing  in  any  way  resembling  a 
transmutation.  All  mineralogists  know  that  corundum,  ruby,  and 
sapphire  are  one  and  the  same  mineral,  variously  colored,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  compound  of  aluminum. 

"Artificial  syntheses  produce  simultanuously  rubies  and  sap- 
phires. The  Only  question,  therefore,  relates  to  the  origin  of  tin- 
coloration.  This  was  formerly  attributed  to  traces  of  different 
foreign  substances,  such  as  manganese  and  chromium,  but  since  the 
discoveries  of  Curie  it  has  been  supposed  rather  to  be  due  to  vari- 
ations in  the  condition  of  one  and  the  same  substance.  .  .  .  That 
the  idea  followed  up  by  Bordas  has  been  'in  the  air  '  for  a  long 
time,  is  shown  by  the  follow  ing  ([notation  from  an  article  published 
eighteen  months  go  by  De  I.aun.u  regarding  the  variable  colora- 
tion of  tourmalines:  'It  would  be  interesting.'  says  this  author, 
'to  examine  these  phenomena  ol   coloration    in  the  light  of  the  new 

is  suggested  by  the  recent  experiments  oJ  Curie,     lie  succeeded 

in  changing  white  quartz  into  smoky  quartz,  clear  alumina  into 
brown  alumina,  and  white  glass  into  violet  glass,  bv  the  simple 
action  01  radium;  and  this  new  coloration  of  the  mineral  lasts  .is 
long  as  they  are  not  subjected  to  high  temperature.  Many  varia- 
tions in  the  coloi   oi    natural  crystals,  which  are  insufficiently  ex- 
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plained  by  supposing  the  addition  of  foreign  substances,  might  per- 
haps find  a  better  interpretation  by  reference  to  similar  reactions.' 
"This  is  precisely  what  Bordas  has  done.  By  bombardment 
with  radium, corundum  becomes  yellow,  sapphire  turns  green,  ruby 
passes  through  violet,  blue,  and  green  to  yellow.  The  geologic 
conclusion  would  be  that  aluminum  must,  in  many  cases,  have 
crystallized  first  as  ruby,  and  that  sapphire,  topaz,  and  finally 
corundum  are  successive  stages  of  degeneracy  under  the  action  of 
radium,  which  is  contained  in  almost  all  subterranean  waters,  just 
as  analogous  action  would  change  clear  rock-crystal  into  smoky 
quartz.  There  is  evidently  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  investi- 
gation along  this  line  (diamonds  of  various  colors,  etc.), especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  high  temperature,  so  often  a  factor  in  geo- 
logic phenomena,  would  appear  in  certain  cases  to  produce  an 
effect  inverse  to  that  obtained  by  radioactivity.  Analysis  of  the 
conditions  of  occurrence  of  colored  gems,  together  with  new  ex- 
periments, may  throw  additional  light  on  their  mode  of  formation." 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  RIFLED  PIPE-LINE  FOR  OIL 

A  RIFLED  pipe-line  for  conveying  crude  oil  from  Oil  City  to 
Porta  Costa,  Cal.,  a  distance  of  285  miles,  is  under  construc- 
tion by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  which  has  adopted  the  sys- 
tem after  tests  conducted  during  the  past  two  years,  which  have 
demonstrated  its  practicability  and  economy.  The  company  is 
now  expending  between  #4,000,000  and  $5,009,000  on  the  work. 
The  way  in  which  the  twist  given  to  the  pipe  facilitates  the  con- 
veyance of  the  oil  is  described  in  The  Railway  Age  (Chicago, 
December  13).     Says  this  paper  : 

"  The  crude  oil  to  be  handled  is  a  very  viscous  fluid  with  an 
asphalt  base.  .  .  .  Formerly  the  product  was  transported  in  cars, 
but  the  method  was  found  inadequate.  Attempts  were  then  made 
to  convey  it  by  means  of  long  pipe-lines.  These  trials  were  not 
successful  because  of  the  high  pumping  pressures  required,  which 
necessitated  a  very  expensive  pipe  and  powerful  pumping-plants 
placed  so  close  together  that  the  operating  expense  would  have 
become  too  high  for  economy ;  the  delivery  of  such  a  plant  also 
would  be  very  small. 

"  To  overcome  the  defects  apparent  in  the  system  various  expe- 
dients were  tried,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  heating  of 
the  oil.  This  facilitated  the  conveying  of  the  oil  for  short  dis- 
tances, but  a  temperature  sufficient  to  be  effective  for  long-distance 
pumping  was  so  great  as  to  cause  disintegration  of  the  oil.  .  .  . 
The  introduction  of  water  into  the  oil  was  tried,  but  to  improve 
the  results  materially  it  required  a  proportion  of  water  so  high, 
and  the  resulting  emulsion  of  water  and  oil  was  so  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive to  separate,  that  the  scheme  proved  a  failure.  The  ad- 
mixture of  lighter  oils  with  the  crude  oil  was  tried,  and  it  was  found 
possible  to  convey  the  oil  with  greater  ease,  but  the  method  neces- 
sitated the  pumping  of  the  light  oils  to  the  fields  from  long  dis- 
tances, and  the  mixing  of  the  oils  caused  a  loss  in  the  market  value 
of  the  light  oils. 

"The  successful  method  which  was  finally  adopted  is  that  of 
using  a  rifled  pipe  eight  inches  in  diameter,  with  pumping-stations 
located  at  intervals  of  about  i2l/2  miles,  there  being  23  stations 
along  the  proposed  285-mile  line.  A  small  proportion  of  water  is 
introduced  into  the  conveying-pipes  at  the  pumping-stations,  and 
the  effect  of  the  rifling  is  to  produce  a  whirling  motion  of  the 
liquid  mass,  which  causes  the  water  to  be  thrown  toward  the  out- 
side, thus  forming  a  film  of  water  enveloping  the  oil  and  greatly 
reducing  the  frictional  resistance  against  its  flow.  The  process  is 
thus  one  of  lubrication  of  the  oil-core. 

"When  this  principle  was  discovered,  experiments  were  made 
with  a  ^mall  lead  pipe.  Lead  pipe  in  the  process  of  drawing  is 
slightly  scored  along  the  interior  surface  inclose  longitudinal  lines. 
A  lead  pipe  as  received  was  first  used  for  conveying  oil,  and  the 
friction  coefficients  determined.  The  pipe  was  then  twisted  by 
hand,  causing  these  longitudinal  scorings  to  become  helical.  This 
was  sufficient  to  cause  a  whirling  of  the  oil  and  water  when  forced 
through  the  pipe.  These  experiments  indicated  the  soundness  of 
the  principle." 

The  pipe  finally  adopted'  is  an  eight-inch  steel  tube  tested  to 
1,200  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch  and  rifled  hot  by  rolling- 


machinery  so  that  one  complete  turn  is  made  in  each  ten-foot 
length.     There  are  three  tanks  at  each  station — two  for  oil  storage, 
each  of  a  capacity  of  55,000  barrels,  and  one  for  water,  with  a 
capacity  of  10,000  barrels. 
To  quote  again : 

"When  the  oil  enters  a 
station  through  the  pipe- 
line it  passes  to  one  of 
the  storage-tanks,  where 
most  of  the  water  settles 
almost  immediately  and 
is  allowed  to  pass  to  the 
water-tank.  The  oil  is 
then  drawn  through  a 
swing  pipe  into  the  second 
tank,  where  the  remaining 
water  is  separated  from 
it.  The  pump  suctions 
for  the  next  section  ahead 
are  connected  to  this  sec- 
ond tank  also  by  means 
of  a  swing  pipe. 

"  The  discharging  swing 
pipes  are  automatically 
adjusted  so  that  the  fluid 
is  always  delivered  at  the 
plane  marking  the  divi- 
sion of  the  oil  and  water,         southern  pacific  rifled  pipe-line. 

thus   making  the  separa-  Photograph  of  pipe  exterior. 

tion    of    the    two    fluids 

easier.     The  water  injection  pumps   draw  their  supply  of  water 

from  the  water-tank.     The  swing  pipes  for  the  suction  lines  are 

adjusted  to  take  oil  at  all  times  from  near  the  top  surface  of  the 

oil  or  above  the  dividing  line  of  the  oil  and  water." 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES 


"We  have  noticed,"  says  The  Electrical  Review  (London,  November  22),  "that 
during  the  past  few  weeks  the  excitement  in  the  daily  press  over  the  extraor- 
dinary achievements  of  the  Marconi  Company,  reflected  in  more  than  one  of  the 
technical  journals,  has  wholly  died  out,  and  that  wireless  telegraphy  is  receiving, 
and  attracting,  practically  no  attention.  We  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
explanat'on  of  this  curious  succession  of  events.  The  attempt  to  establish 
commercial  service  has  been  wholly  premature.  Just  as  in  1903,  when  a  similar 
attempt  was  made,  resulting  in  a  complete  fiasco,  so  now  in  1907  enthusiasm 
has  outrun  discretion,  and  the  trumpetings  of  a  few  weeks  ago  are  succeeded 
by  dead  silence  in  the  press.  Such  maneuvers  are  highly  calculated  to  bring 
unmerited  discredit  upon  that  blameless  infant,  wireless  telegraphy,  while  they 
do  serious  injury  to  the  allied  art  of  submarine  telegraphy,  and  give  rise  to 
suggestions,  which  may  be  baseless,  that  their  motive  is  financial  rather  than 
commercial." 

Regarding  the  use  of  white  clothing  for  the  tropics,  which  has  been  adopted 
in  imitation  of  native  custom,  L.  W.  Sambon,  in  an  article  quoted  in  The 
Medical  Times  (New  York,  December),  says  that  altho  it  is  doubtless  wise 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  long  experience,  the  whites,  who  borrow  this  custom 
from  the  natives,  do  not  realize  that  the  latter  are  already  protected  by  a  natural 
armor  of  pigment  which  is  impervious  to  the  harmful  actinic  rays.  He  goes 
on  to  say:  "The  native,  having  no  reason  to  fear  these  rays,  dresses  in  white, 
which  by  reflecting  them,  keeps  him  comfortably  cool.  White  is  for  comfort, 
but  health  demands  a  lining  pigment.  To  avoid  the  additional  weight  and 
thickness  of  several  layers  of  cloth,  Sambon  suggests  a  fabric  composed  of  white 
and  colored  threads  woven  so  as  to  produce  a  warp  or  outer  surface  of  white 
and  a  woof  or  inner  surface  of  black,  red,  or  orange.  Such  a  cloth,  with  a 
heat-reflecting  outer  surface  and  an  opaque  inner  lining,  should  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  comfort  and  protection  for  tropical  use." 

"To  know  what  a  mechanic  can  do  under  mundane  conditions,  when  a 
silent,  stubborn,  responseless  automobile  is  at  his  feet,  a  Parisian  automobile 
journal  has  proposed  a  breakdown  competition,"  says  The  Motor  Car  (New 
York,  November).  "At  one  of  the  big  automobile  factories  encircling  Paris, 
or  on  the  quiet  road  around  Longchamps  race-course,  the  candidates  for  the 
expert  mechanic  diploma  will  be  lined  up  in  front  of  a  row  of  machines  each 
one  of  which  has  the  same  secret  malady.  On  the  word  of  command  each 
expert  will  rush  to  the  machine  reserved  for  him  and  endeavor  to  get  it  going 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  In  one  series  the  magnetos  will  be  tampered 
with,  in  another  clutches  will  meet  tender  care;  in  a  third  the  carbureters  will 
have  been  specially  disarranged;  a  fourth  heat  will  test  the  ability  of  the  men 
to  change  a  number  of  bursted  tires.  Thus  tests  will  succeed  one  another 
until  only  the  best  men  are  left  to  compete  in  the  finals.  Five  francs  a  head 
will  be  charged  as  entrance  fee,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  joyous  individuals 
more  anxious  to  obtain  a  half-day  vacation  from  their  employers  than  to 
compete  in  the  competition.  An  official  diploma  will  reward  the  most  skilful 
automoblist." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


RELIGIOUS   EDITORS   IN   THEIR   OWN 

DEFENSE 

RELIGIOl  S  editors  of  the  country  have  been  aroused  by  the 
recent  taunt  of  asedular  paper  thai  the  denominational  jour- 
nal has  a  diminishing  reason  for  existence.  According  to  the  sec- 
ular view,  treated  in  our  issue  of  November  9,  the  spirit  of  denom- 
■nationalism  among  the  people  is  growing  steadily  weaker,  and 
so  consequently  is  the  demand  for  its  special  organs.  The  Sunday- 
School  Times  (Philadelphia)  discovers,  however,  that  there  are 
S04  religious  publications  in  the  United  States  to-day,  against  581 
that  existed  twenty  years  ago.  Only  four  of  these  periodicals  of 
the  earlier  date  circulated  100,000  or  over;  to-day  that  figure  is 
reached  by  36.  To  give  the  matter  the  benefit  of  light  and  shade 
this  journal  particularizes  as  follows  : 

"Of  this  36,  it  is  possible  to  trace,  from  published  reports  in  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son's  American  Newspaper  Annual,  the  varying  cir- 
culations of  26  during  the  last  few  years.  Nine  of  the  26  have  a 
smaller  circulation  to-day  than  they  had  at  one  time  or  another 
during  the  last  six  years  ;  17  show  their  largest  circulation  to-day. 

"  In  other  words,  the  total  number  of  religious  papers  to-day  is 
almost  half  as  large  again  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  100,- 
000  class  to-day  is  nine  times  as  large  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
Less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  religious  papers  of  twenty  years  ago 
circulated  100,000  copies  ;  4^  per  cent,  of  the  much  larger  number 
to-day  have  that  circulation.  And  the  largest  circulation  to-day 
is  seven  times  as  large  as  the  largest  of  twenty  years  ago.  These 
facts  do  not  look  as  tho  the  field  of  the  religious  paper  had  disap- 
peared yet.  Hut  the  total  number  of  religious  papers  has  been 
slightly  decreasing  in  the  last  five  years." 

Dr.  James  M.  Buckley,  the  brilliant  editor  of  The  Christian 
Advocate  (New  York),  is  able  to  discover  a  multitude  of  reasons 
why  the  denominational  press  is  a  necessity.  Heing  a  Methodist 
and  the  editor  of  a  Methodist  paper,  he  finds  considerable  occupa- 
tion for  journals  of  his  Church  within  the  sphere  of  its  complicated 
polity.  "The  church  press  should,  and  to  a  large  extent  does,"  he 
asserts,  "expound  and  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  against  honest  or  malicious  misrepresentation  "  ;  fur- 
ther, "  it  explains  to  the  people  the  machinery  of  our  Church,"  and 
"causes  the  moving  of  the  machinery  of  the  Church  to  be  under- 
stood." With  the  enunciation  of  so  much  of  a  strictly  Methodist 
function  the  writer  goes  on,  in  Zion's  Herald (Boston),  to  mention 
other  aims  and  enterprises  of  the  church  press  not  exclusively 
applicable  to  his  <.wa  par.  icular  denomination.     Thus: 

"It  exposes  dangerous  innovations  before  they  root  themselves, 
and  it  promotes  every  new  proposition  which  bids  fair  to  be  help- 
ful and  can  be  incorporated  with  the  spine  and  nerves  of  the  basal 
system.  If  you  can  not  incorporate  the  reform  with  the  basis  of 
the  structure,  you  will  make  something  that,  to  take  a  figure  from 
the  old  Testament,  has  in  each  foot  a  mixture  of  clay  and  iron. 
partly  strong  and  partly  weak 

"The  church  paper  can  say  many  things  which  a  pastor  could 
not   say  without  fnction.      Jt    can    talk   about    choirs,    lairs,   pews. 

so<  ials,  renting  property  for  questionable  uses,  conduct  oi  Sunday- 
schools,  how  to  get  rid  of  a  superintendent  who  has  outlived  his 
usefulness  or  become  a  crank.  The  paper  can  discuss  all  these 
things;  but  if  a  pastor  did  it,  publicly,  in  most  instances  he  would 
suiTcr  as  disagreeably  as  did  the  President  when  he  went  into  the 
minutiae  of  spelling  and  coining. 
"If  properly  edited,  the  religious  paper  in  each  number  has 

something  especially  adapted  to  interest  children  and  youth,  and 
thus  maintains  a  hold  upon  them  until  they  become  men  and 
women,  when,    if   interested    in    the  Church,    recalling   their   early 

acquaintance  with  the  paper,  the)  introduce  it  specially  to  theii 
own  children.     The  church  paper  also  furnishes  reading  suitable 

for  the  Sabbath 

"It  affords  the  Church  the  means  of  raising  up  competenl  writers 
and  spreading  their  reputations,  and  opens  a  door  for  the  free  e.\- 
ssion  of  opinion 


"  It  exposes  gross  superstitions,  such  as  some  of  the  distinctive 
notions  of  Dowie,  the  potential  and  financial  realities  and  meta- 
physical dreams  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  and  the  bewitching  assertions  and 
imaginings  of  Mrs.  Tingley,  Mrs.  Besant,  and  Mrs.  Pepper 

"It  exposes  villains  imposing  upon  people  in  the  guise  of  minis- 
ters or  reformed  scoundrels  of  various  sorts,  and,  while  advocating 
true  Christian  perfection,  it  warns  the  Church  against  any  who 
under  a  cloak  on  which  is  written  'holiness  *  insinuate  the  ideas  or 
gratify  the  lust  of  unsanctified  human  nature 

"It  presents  religion  to  its  readers,  not  as  something  wholly 
mystical  or  ceremonial,  but  under  the  forms  in  which  it  is  taught 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures — the  doctrinal,  the  practical,  the  devotional, 
the  emotional,  and  the  ecclesiastical. 

"It  reports  and  urges  revivals.  The  mere  reports  of  revivals 
around  him  will  stir  a  lazy  or  encourage  a  timid  pastor.  If  he  will 
not  stir  or  be  stirred,  it  will  induce  the  saddled  church  to  ask  for 
a  change 

"It  urges  pastors  to  be  their  own  evangelists,  and,  tho  recog- 
nizing worthy  evangelists  and  aiding  them  in  their  great  work,  it 
properly  characterizes  the  spurious  or  the  avaricious  peripatetic, 
temporary 'rain-maker  '  instead  of  promoter  of  a  time  of  refreshing 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

"The  existence  and  influence  of  the  church  press  are  the  chief 
protection  against  tyranny  on  the  part  of  high  officials,  intrigues 
looking  toward  secession,  or  the  neglect  of  officials  to  perform  their 
duty. 

"It  also  publishes  all  the  achievements  of  the  Church,  the  special 
efforts  of  self-sacrificing  laymen,  and  the  unusual  results  of  minis- 
terial efficiency.  As  neither  church  nor  state  can  long  flourish  if 
it  cease  to  revere  its  founders,  and  as  the  good  pass  from  earthly 
scenes,  the  church  press  records  their  virtues  and  their  deeds." 


IMPROPER  CHURCH   FINANCES 

rFHE  Rev.  Dr.  Aked,  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist 
-*-  Church,  startled  his  congregation  on  December  22  by 
threatening  to  resign  if  the  sum  of  $7,000  was  not  raised  at  the 
morning  service.  This  amount  represented  the  deficit  in  the  funds 
available  for  the  yearly  expenses  of  the  church,  and  the  pastor  de- 
clared that  the  church  could  not  pass  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
without  relieving  itself  of  this  obligation.  He  furthermore  made 
some  rather  sharp  criticism  upon  the  financial  methods  of  his 
church,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  similar  deficit  was  en- 
countered at  the  end  of  each  year,  which  it  was  their  habit  to  meet 
by  popular  subscription.  As  pastor  he  deprecated  such  contin- 
gencies and  declared  the  entire  financial  system  of  the  church  must 
be  reorganized.  As  Dr.  Aked's  is  known  as  "the  rich  man's 
church"  the  reproach  was  even  greater,  tho  the  facts  implied  that 
the  poorer  many  expected  of  the  rich  few  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  burdens  of  church  support.  The  incident  furnishes  occa- 
sion to  a  secular  journal  to  remark  upon  " the  improper  financial 
methods  in  churches."  saying  that  many  a  minister  and  many  a 
thoughtful  layman  will  sympathize  with  Dr.  Aked  and  "be  grate- 
ful that  one  man  has  had  the  courage  and  the  honor  to  speak  out 
plainly  against  what  has  long  been  an  embarrassment  and  a  scan- 
dal to  many  churches."      The  Tribune  (New  York)  goes  on  to  say  : 

"No  intelligent  observer  will  dispute  for  a  moment  the  state- 
ment that  bad  financiering,  of  one  type  or  another,  is  wide-spread 

among  the  chinches.  Few  if  any  denominations  are  free  from  it, 
tho  some  seem  to  suffer  more  than  others,  and  it  is  perhaps  most 
prevalenl  in  those  churches  which  seem  to  be  freest  and  most 
popular  in  their  management. 

"I  he  shame  of  it  is  that  so  many  churches  practise  methods  in 
their  own  finances  which  theoretically  they  condemn  and  which  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  severely  criticize  when  practised  by  men  out- 
side of  the  church  in  the  business  world.  A  church  would  severely 
reprimand  an  individual  for  incurring  debts  which  he  had  no  as- 
sured prospect  of  being  able  to  pay.  Yet  churches  do  that  very 
thing.     The  leaching  of  churches  is  that   men  should  keep  their 
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expenses  within  their  incomes  and  that  they  should  discharge  their 
obligations  fully  and  promptly.  Yet  many  churches,  acting  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  inflate  their  expenses  far  beyond  their  in- 
comes, trusting  to  adventitious  means  or  to  luck  to  make  good  the 
deficits,  and  keep  their  creditors,  even  their  own  pastors,  wearily 
waiting  for  settlement  of  long  overdue  bills. 

"It  ought  to  be  axiomatic  and  obvious  to  the  simplest  intelli- 
gence that  for  a  church  to  do  things  collectively  which  it  con- 
demns in  individuals  is  not  only  to  stultify  itself  but  also  to  com- 
promise and  most  seriously  to  impair  its  moral  authority.  It  is 
idle  to  preach  business  honesty  and  at  the  same  time  to  practise 
feat  which  borders  closely  upon  business  dishonesty.  Of  course, 
in  another  analysis,  the  acts  of  the  church  are  the  acts  of  its  offi- 
cers and  members,  so  that  we  may  also  say  that  it  is  self-stultifica- 
tion for  those  men  as  individuals  to  be  sticklers  for  honor  and  in- 
tegrity in  business  relations  while  they  conduct  the  business  of  the 
chur;h  in  a  slipshod  way.  Ecclesiastical  financiering  ought  of  all 
in  the  world  to  be  most  above  suspicion  or  reproach." 


DR.  CAMPBELL'S  "CHRISTIAN  STATE" 

'THE  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  of  London,  who  recently  be- 
•*-  came  widely  conspicuous  as  the  promulgator  of  a  "new  the- 
ology." now  makes  public  his  idea  of  a  socialist  Christian  state. 
He  explains  that  the  Christian  state,  as  he  sees  it,  would  not  have 
an  artificial  equality,  "but  an  avoidance  of  the  great  extremes  that 
now  exist."  "Power,  place,  and  honor  would  be  attained,  not  by 
great  wealth,  but  by  great  service."  The  church  is  the  agency  to 
bring  about  this  change  in  conditions,  he  thinks,  but  the  church 
must  first  profess  a  different  kind  of  Christianity.  "The  Chris- 
tianity of  to-day  is  not  the  same  as  the  Christianity  of  the  first 
century,  and  is  not  the  religion  of  Jesus."  That  religion,  he  as- 
serts, "was  in  its  inception  and  essence  a  social  gospel."  To  a 
representative  of  the  London  Daily  Mail  he  says,  "Where  do  you 
think  you  would  find  John  the  Baptist  were  he  alive  to-day?  "  His 
own  answer  is  this  : 

"  You  would  find  him  addressing  a  labor  demonstration  in  Hyde 
Park  or  heading  a  popular  movement  for  social  emancipation.  It 
is  our  business  to  realize  the  Kingdom  of  Cod  on  earth,  and  noth- 
ing else  :  to  preach  universal  brotherhood  ;  and  to  sweep  away 
those  existing  conditions  which  throw  a  pall  over  the  lives  of  the 
larger  proportion  of  our  people." 

It  is  of  no  use  to  blame  the  ordinary  man  of  wealth  for  this,  he 
continues.  "No  harder  workers  in  the  public  interest  are  to  be 
found  than  some  of  the  rich.  It  would  not  benefit  the  poor  if  they 
gave  away  their  whole  substance,  and  it  might,  indeed,  make  con- 
fusion more  confounded."  What  in  more  detail  Dr.  Campbell 
would  aim  to  do  is  set  forth  in  these  words  : 

"We  have  to  create  a  social  order  where  every  man  shall  have 
sufficiency.  There  is  enough  wealth  in  the  country  for  this  even 
now.  The  national  income,  divided  out,  would  average  over  £2 
per  week  per  family.  It  is  for  us  not  only  to  secure  a  more  equi- 
table division  than  prevails  to-day.  but  a  better  organization  of 
labor  and  therefore  a  vastly  larger  output. 

"No  one  imagines  that  the  socialist  state  can  be  attained  by  seiz- 
ing the  property  of  the  well-to-do  and  confiscating  it  to  the  state. 
This  would  be  monstrous,  and  would  involve  great  injustice  and 
cause  the  greatest  disturbance.  No  serious  man  imagines  that 
there  can  be,  in  such  a  state,  exact  equality  for  all  individuals. 
Men  must  be  rewarded  according  to  their  value  to  the  community. 
But  our  aim  can  be  to  destroy  the  present  capitalist  system,  in  the 
private  ownership  and  control  of  land  and  of  industrial  enterprise, 
while  fully  compensating  those  temporarily  affected.  We  ought  to 
aim  to  make  the  community,  on  its  manufacturing  side,  into  one 
large  producing  firm,  in  which  communal  should  be  substituted  for 
private  interest.  The  man  who  refused  to  labor  would  be  sent  to 
a  penal  colony. 

"The  thing  must  be  done  by  degrees,  first  by  the  fixing  of  a 
minimum  wage,  next  by  the  taxation  of  profits,  and  then  by 
gradually  bringing  an  increasing  number  of  industrial  enterprises 
directly  under  public  control." 


ERNESTO    NATHAN, 

The  Jew  whom  Rome  has  made  its  Mayor,  to 
the  scandal  of  the  Roman-Catholic  press. 


THE  JEWISH   MAYOR  OF  ROME 

T^RNESTO  NATHAN,  the  new  Mayor  of  Rome,  is  half- 
-l— '  English  and  half-Jew,  and  the  predicament  created  by  his 
election  is  viewed  with  much  dismay  by  Roman-Catholic  journals. 
The  situation,  says  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Freeman's 
Journal (Rom.  Cath.),  "is  absurd,  monstrous,  anomalous,  incredi- 
ble— but  there  it  is,  and 
what  will  come  out  of  it 
is  a  perilous  secret  to  be 
revealed  in  the  near  fu- 
ture." With  a  population 
of  over  half  a  million, 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
whom  write  themselves 
down  in  the  census-books 
as  "Catholics,"  Rome, 
according  to  this  writer, 
has  done  the  "  incredible  " 
thing  of  handing  itself 
over  "to  an  anticlerical 
majority  with  a  freema- 
son mayor  at  their  head." 
The  latter  designation 
derives  from  Nathan's 
title  of  honorary  grand 
master  of  Italian  free- 
masonry, his  election  to 
the  grand  mastership  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  1S99.  He  was  chosen  to  that  office,  says 
the  same  writer,  because  he  was  "a  most  bitter  and  subtle  enemy 
of  the  Catholic  Church."  Among  his  memorable  phrases,  we 
read  further,  is  one  in  which  he  declares  :  "The  Catholic  religion 
is  to  be  combated  because  it  is  the  graft  of  superstition  on  dogma." 
The  papal  organ,  Osservatore  Romano,  views  the  election  as  one 
phase  of  the  anticlerical  warfare.     It  says : 

"To  impose  on  the  city  of  Rome  a  mayor  who  is  an  Israelite  and 
former  grand  master  of  freemasons  is  a  brutal  and  outrageous 
expression  of  the  'bloc's'  program.  (Signor  Nathan  was  elected 
by  an  aldermanic  vote  of  60  to  12.) 

"The  struggle  is  not  only  political,  but  religious  as  well,  in  this 
war  declared  against  the  Eternal  City,  its  faith,  its  traditions,  and 
the  sentiments  of  its  true  sons  now  tyrannized  over  by  foreign 
sojourners  in  the  city. 

"An  Israelite  and  freemason  mayor,  prejudiced  against  the 
administration  of  this  Catholic  municipality,  is  an  audacious  prov- 
ocation against  the  sentiments  of  Catholics  throughout  the  world, 
an  outrageous  offense  to  our  city,  and  an  indelible  stain  on  us  all. 

"It  is  assuredly  comforting  for  us  to  think  that  there  is  not  a 
single  true  son  of  Rome  who  would  allow  himself  to  be  identified 
with  this  ignoble  program  ;  and  that  to  find  one  who  would  assume 
this  stain  one  must  go  not  only  beyond  the  walls  of  Rome,  but  even 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  state 

"The  gloomy  times  which  we  are  now  traversing  will  doubtless 
pass  away  when  the  deceit  and  falsehoods  which  have  created 
them  shall  have  disappeared.  But  there  will  always  remain,  as  an 
incontrovertible  fact  against  the  present  institutions,  that  the  high- 
est civil  magistrate  of  Rome,  capital  of  the  Catholic  world,  has 
been  identified  with  a  representative  of  the  sect  which  bears  the 
most  ferocious  hatred  against  the  church  of  Christ. 

"This  fact  has  its  origin,  quite  naturally,  in  a  series  of  events 
which  sadden  but  do  not  astonish  us ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  base, 
the  expression,  the  climax  of  a  state  of  things  which  some  day, 
however  incredible  and  monstrous  it  may  now  seem,  will  not 
appear  as  realistic." 

The  American  Israelite  (Cincinnati)  prints  a  letter  from  its 
Roman  correspondent  explaining  the  aldermanic  "bloc,"  to  which 
the  organ  of  the  Yatican  refers  as  responsible  for  the  election  of 
Signor  Nathan,  as  "a  coalition  of  all  municipal  parties  against  the 
Clericals  to  prevent  the  latter  from  evading  the  state  laws  in  matters 
of  educational  and  religious  establishments.     With  a  formidable 
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Clerical  majority  in  the  city  government,"  it  says,  "it  has  here- 
>re  been  possible  to  conduct  certain  municipal  departments 
somewhal  alter  the  fashion  of  the  days  of  Pius  IX.,  national  laws 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Aside  from  the  surprize  that  the  event  has  caused,  many  pub- 
licists, according-  to  this  writer,  "predict  an  economic  benefit  to  the 
city  in  the  light  of  the  lessons  presented  by  the  various  Jewish 
Lord  Mayors  of  London."  Both  the  comments  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical press  and  foreign  writers,  he  continues,  "are  somewhat  beside 
the  point-  the  first  deliberately,  the  second  through  ignorance." 

"  In  the  light  of  what  the  new  Mayor's  father  and  mother  did  for 
the  cause 0.f  Tinted  Italy,"  the  writer  observes,  "in  the  light  of  his 
own  sen  ices  to  the  country,  modestly  given,  Ernest  Nathan's  tran- 
quil,  resourceful,  and  dominating  individuality,  denounced  by  the 
supreme  organ  of  the  Vatican  as  an  enemy  of  both  church  and  state, 
is  comprehensible — but  futile  for  all  hut  the  most  narrow  Blacks." 
Some  facts  concerning  his  antecedents  and  career  are  sketched 
thus  : 

".Men  of  Jewish  extraction  have  before  this  day  held  high  posi- 
tions in  the  papal  party;  but  Signer  Nathan  is  not  of  the  papal 
party.  To  learn  the  source  of  the  ecclesiastical  denunciation  one 
must  go  back  a  couple  of  generations.  The  cause  of  united  Italy 
in  its  last  triumphant  struggle  had  no  greater  friends  than  the 
Nathans  of  Lugano.  When  the  great  Italian  patriot,  Mazzini, 
broken  in  health  and  spirit,  withdrew  there  in  the  late  sixties,  he 
wrote  in  his  diary,  of  Giuseppe  Nathan  and  his  wife  Sarah,  'the 
best  Italian  friends  I  have,  one  of  the  best  women  I  know.'  She 
again  and  again  nursed  the  old  man  in  his  attacks  of  fevers,  which 
came  with  ever  greater  frequency,  while  Giuseppe  constituted  him- 
self his  secretary,  and  would  have  followed  him  into  battle  or  exile. 
Giuseppe  and  Sarah  were  the  father  and  mother  of  the  present 
mayor  of  Rome,  and  it  is  owing  to  Mazzini's  residence  at  their 
home,  first  in  London  and  later  in  Lugano,  that  their  son,  Nathan, 
who  happened  to  be  born  in  England,  received  the  formative  in- 
fluences which  later  on  sent  him  to  Oxford  to  be  educated. 

"  It  has  been  said  of  Ernest  Nathan  that  he  is  more  Italian  than 
the  Italians,  for  he  speaks  the  language  of  Dante  with  an  elegance 
and  precision  that  admit  no  Roman  idioms,  while  his  youth  was 
passed  amid  the  most  sublime  ideals  for  Italian  unification.  To 
the  character  thus  formed  has  been  added  the  English  education 
which  has  turned  many  of  the  ideals  nurtured  in  his  younger  years 
into  practical  realities. 

"In  1905  Signor  Nathan,  who  had  recently  become  known  as  a 
grand  master  of  freemasons  and  as  the  proprietor  of  the  Liberal 
organ  Dovere,  delivered  in  the  College  of  Rome  an  address  on 
Mazzini  and  his  doctrine.  The  King,  who  was  in  the  audience, 
personally  thanked  him  for  it.  Later,  under  royal  auspices  but 
without  holding  public  office,  Signor  Nathan  has  several  times 
been  called  in  counsel  by  the  young  King,  and  his  hand  is  seen  in 
the  new  scheme  for  the  unification  of  national  taxation  through- 
out the  peninsula  and  in  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  to  lessen 
the  agricultural  burdens  of  the  South." 


now     1  iik    won  i.i)  unis  si  i  PERING. 

Everett  i"  the  Horn*  Herald  iCln> 


VICTORY  OF  CHURCH  OVER  STATE  IN 

FRANCE 

IT  was  foretold  at  the  beginning  of  the  Separation  movement  in 
France  that  the  acts  of  .Messrs.  Briandand  Clemenceau  would 
do  more  to  establish  in  France  the  power  of  the  papacy  and  the 
institutions  for  which  it  stood  than  even  Clovis  and  St.  Louis  had 
ever  done.  According  to  the  London  Saturday  Review,  a  politi- 
cal weekly  without  any  particular  religious  predilections,  the  state 
has  been  beaten  in  its  conflict  with  the  church.  Ultramontanism 
has  become  a  necessity  of  Catholic  life,  and  Ultramontanism  has 
triumphed.  The  boldness  of  the  Pope  in  refusing  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  Ministry  has  been  amply  justified,  and  the  French 
church  after  all  has  not  lost  by  the  confiscation  of  the  buildings  on 
which  the  state  laid  such  violent  hands.  The  doctrine  of  an  om- 
nipotent state  has  been  absolutely  confuted  and  exploded  in 
France.    To  quote  : 

"The  Church  is  still  in  a  perilous  position  ;  but  the  thing  which 
has  suffered  most  in  the  tight  has  been  the  conception  of  the  omnip- 
otent state.  When  it  essayed  its  last  attempt  to  rob  the  Church 
of  her  divine  constitution,  it  had  behind  it  the  prestige  of  centuries 
of  triumph,  the  support  of  a  democratic  legislature,  and  the  forces 
of  a  great  bureaucracy  and  a  great  army.  Moreover,  it  knew  well 
that  French  Catholics  are  the  most  law-abiding  of  French  citizens, 
and  it  counted,  not  altogether  without  reason,  alike  on  their  loy- 
alty and  their  fears.  So  Messrs.  Clemenceau  and  Briand  blew 
their  trumpets  and  proclaimed  their  ultimatum.  Let  the  Church 
refuse  to  commit  the  act  of  apostasy  which  the  acceptance  of  the 
associations  cultuelles  would  have  involved,  and  she  should,  they 
vowed,  be  driven  from  those  cathedrals  and  churches  which  for 
many  centuries  had  been  her  heritage.  And  many  Christians  in 
France  and  Europe  who  remembered  what  things  the  French  state 
had  done  in  its  former  wars  with  religion,  and  recalled  the  brutali- 
ties of  Anagni  when  Boniface  VIII.  was  done  to  death,  and  the  in- 
famous orgies  of  a  later  age  when  the  'goddess  of  Reason'  was  en- 
throned at  Notre  Dame,  shuddered  when  the  tidings  came  that  the 
Pope  had  refused  to  compromise  with  the  new  law  of  sacrilege." 

When  the  Pope  refused  to  acknowledge  or  sanction  secular  com- 
mittees of  public  worship,  or  to  surrender  to  the  state  his  own  and 
his  clergy's  privileges,  he  did  right,  declares  this  writer,  who  con- 
tinues as  follows  : 

"  For  Pius  X.,  with  no  physical  force  or  diplomatic  influence  be- 
hind him,  to  take  up  the  gantlet  that  French  Jacobinism  had 
thrown  clown  seemed  to  the  ordinary  man  the  height  of  folly.  It 
was  an  act  of  the  highest  heroism.  Pius  VI.  when  he  flung  the 
'civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  '  in  the  face  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, Pius  VII.  when  he  defied  Napoleon,  did  no  braver  thing. 
But  the  brave  thing  was  also  the  right  and  the  wise  thing.  It 
brought  home  to  French  Catholics,  clergy  and  laity  alike,  that 
French  Christianity  was  at  stake.  And  French  Catholicism  made 
a  noble  response.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  France,  the 
French  church  stood  solid  for  the  Pope  against  the  riders  of  the 
state.  In  a  moment  it  was  apparent  that  French  chauvinism  had 
been  beaten.  The  very  prifets  warned  Mr.  Clemenceau  that 
Prance  would  not  allow  her  shrines  to  be  desecrated.  The  Jacobin 
Ministry  consequently  collapsed  like  a  pricked  bladder,  and  with 
a  bad  grace  abandoned  the  churches  to  their  rightful  owners.  Ami 
llun  the  true  heart  of  France  spoke  in  the  voice  of  the  local  com- 
munes, offering  to  give  to  the  priests  of  the  Church  the  free  use  of 
the  fresbyteres  from  which  they  had  gone  forth  for  the  sake  of  the 
faith,  and  in  the  generous  gifts  that  in  every  diocese  from  Nor- 
mandy to  the  Pyrenees  flowed  freely  into  the  treasury  of  the  perse- 
cuted Church,  to  the  amazement  e\  en  of  the  most  faithful.  To-day 
the  cathedrals  and  churches  of  fiance  hold  larger  and  more  ear- 
nest congregations  than  ever  they  held  in  the  days  of  the  Second 
Empire." 

The  French  church  has  not  only  triumphed  against  those  who 
would  secularize  her,  the  writer  asserts,  she  has  even  subjugated 
and   beaten    into  lameness    those    who    challenged    her    religious 

claims. 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


THE  ECLIPSE  OF  POETS 

EDMUND  GOSSE  tells  us  that  he  recently  had  occasion  to 
feel  "glad  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  was  no  longer  with  us." 
It  was  after  reading  the  "airy  dictum"'  of  "a  very  clever  and  very 
popular  literary  character  of  our  day  "  that  "  Wordsworth's  was  a 
genteel  mind  of  the  third  rank."  This  would  have  caused  too 
much  pain  to  the  noted  critic,  tho  Mr.  Gosse  admits  that  "the 
evolutions  of  taste  must  go  on,  whether  they  hurt  the  living  and 
dead,  or  no."  The  curious  history  of  fluctua- 
tions in  the  appreciation  of  Wordsworth  and 
of  the  recently  deceased  French  poet  Sully- 
Prudhomme  leads  Mr.  Gosse  to  reflect,  in 
The  Contemporary  Review  (December),  on 
the  differences  of  taste  in  generations  and  the 
apparent  hopelessness  of  our  ever  arriving  at 
ultimate  standards.    He  asks  : 

"  Is  there,  then,  no  such  thing  as  a  perma- 
nent element  of  poetic  beauty?  The  curious 
fact  is  that  leading  critics  in  each  successive 
generation  are  united  in  believing  that  there 
is,  and  that  the  reigning  favorite  conforms  to 
it.  The  life  of  a  reputation  is  like  the  life 
of  a  plant,  and  seems  in  these  days  to  be 
like  the  life  of  an  animal.  We  watch  the  seed, 
Wordsworth,  planted  about  1795,  shoot  ob- 
scurely from  the  ground,  and  gradually  clothe 
itself  with  leaves  till  about  1840;  then  it 
bursts  into  blossom  of  rapturous  praise,  and 
about  1870  is  hung  with  clusters  of  the  fruit 
of  'permanent'  appreciation.  In  1907,  little 
more  than  a  century  from  its  first  evolution 
in  obscurity,  it  recedes  again  in  the  ragged- 
ness  of  obloquy,  and  cumbers  the  earth,  as 
poor  old  'genteel '  Wordsworth,  whom  nobody 
reads.  But  why  were  'the  best  judges  '  scorn- 
ful in  1807  and  again  in  1907  of  what  gave  the 

noblest  and  the  most  inspiriting  pleasure  to  'the  best  judges  '  in 
1857?  The  execution  of  the  verse  has  not  altered,  the  conditions 
of  imagination  seem  the  same,  why  then  is  the  estimate  always 
changing?  Is  every  form  of  poetic  taste,  in  all  trained  enjoyment 
of  poetry,  merely  a  graduated  illusion  which  goes  up  and  down 
like  a  wave  of  the  sea  and  carries  'the  best  judges'  with  it?  If 
not,  who  is  right,  and  who  is  wrong,  and  .what  is  the  use  of  dog- 
matizing? Let  us  unite  to  quit  all  vain  ambition,  and  prefer  the 
jangle  of  the  music-halls,  with  its  direct  'esthetic  thrill.' ' 

The  only  philosopher  known  to  Mr.  Gosse  who  has  dared  to  face 
this  problem  is  Mr.  Balfour,  who  has  asserted  that  there  is  no  per- 
manent element  in  beauty.  Mr.  Gosse  laments  that  the  result  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  investigations  "  is  a  singularly  stultifying  one  that 
we  are  not  permitted  to  expect  'permanent  relations  '  in  or  behind 
the  feelings  of  poetic  beauty,"  and  that  no  canons  of  taste  seem  to 
exist.  "What  are  called  'laws  '  of  style  are  enacted  only  for  those 
who  make  them,  and  for  those  whom  the  makers  can  bully  into 
accepting  their  legislation,  a  new  generation  of  law-breakers  being 
perfectly  free  to  repeal  the  code."  Having  thus  presented  Mr. 
Balfour's  view  and  some  of  its  implications,  Air.  Gosse  surmises 
that  that  philosopher  must  recently  have  spent  some  of  his  leisure 
time  "in  triumphing  over  the  fate  of  M.  Sully-Prudhomme,"  who 
died  in  September  last.  The  French  poet's  fate  forms  a  curious 
parallel  with  Wordsworth's.     We  read  : 

"As  every  one  knows,  from  about  1870  to  1890  Sully-Prudhomme 
was,  without  a  rival,  the  favorite  living  poet  of  the  French.  Vic- 
tor Hugo  was  there,  of  course,  until  1885 — and  posthumously  until 
much  later — but  he  was  a  god  and  the  object  of  idolatry.  All  who 
loved  human  poetry,  the  poetry  of  sweetness  and  light,  took  Sully- 
Prudhomme  to  their  heart  of  hearts.  The  'Stances  et  Poemes  '  of 
1865  had  perhaps,  the  warmest  welcome  that  ever  the  work  of  a 
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Hailed  as  the  leading  poet  of  France  by  the 
generation  of  1867,  and  almost  entirely  repu- 
diated by  the  generation  of  1907. 


new  poet  had  in  France.  Thdophile  Gautier  instantly  pounced 
upon'Le  Vase  Prise* '  (since  too  famous)  and  introduced  it  to  .1 
thousand  schoolgirls.  .  .  .  This  body  of  verse,  to  which  was  pres- 
ently added  fresh  collections — 'Les  Eprevues  '  (1886),  'Les  Vaines 
Tendresses'  (1875),  'Le  Prisme  '  (1886) — was  welcomed  by  the 
elder  Sanhedrin,  and  still  more  vociferously  and  unanimously  by 
the  younger  priesthood  of  criticism.  It  pleased  the  superfine 
amateurs  of  poetry,  it  was  accepted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  thou- 
sands who  enjoy  without  analyzing  their  enjoyment.  In  1880,  to 
have  questioned  that  Sully-Prudhomme  was  a  very  noble  poet, 
would  have  been  like  challenging  Tennyson  in 
1870,  or  Cowley  in  1660.  M.  Jules  Lemaitre 
claimed  that  he  was  the  greatest  artist  in  sym- 
bols that  France  had  ever  produced.  Brune- 
tiere,  so  seldom  moved  by  modern  literature, 
celebrated  with  ardor  the  author  of '  Les  Yaines 
Tendresses  '  as  having  succeeded  better  than 
any  other  writer  who  had  ever  lived  in  trans- 
lating into  perfect  language  the  dawn  and  the 
twilight  of  emotion.  That  Gaston  Paris  and 
M.  Anatole  France  competed  in  lofty  praise 
of  the  lyrics  of  Sully-Prudhomme  is  perhaps 
less  remarkable  than  that  Paul  Yerlaine, 
whom  all  the  younger  schools  still  look  upon 
as  their  apostle  and  guide,  declared,  in  re- 
viewing 'Les  Ecuries  d'Augias,'  that  the 
force  of  style  of  Sully-Prudhomme  was  ex- 
celled only  by  the  beauty  of  his  detail.  It  is 
needless  to  multiply  examples  of  the  unani- 
mous praise  given  by  the  divers  schools  of 
criticism  to  Sully-Prudhomme  up  to  about 
1890.  His  was,  perhaps,  the  least  contested 
literary  glory  of  France. 

"His  death  startlingly  reminds  us  that  this 
state  of  things  has  been  entirely  reversed.  It 
is  true  that  the  peculiar  talent  of  Sully-Prud- 
homme, being  almost  exclusively  lyrical, 
scarcely  survived  his  youth,  and  that  he  cum- 
bered his  moon  of  sands  with  two  huge  and 
clumsy  wrecks,  'La  Justice'  (1878)  and  'Le 
Bonheur  '  (1888),  round  which  the  feet  of  the  fairies  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  trip.  One  must  be  an  academician  and  hopeless- 
ly famous  before  one  dares  to  inflict  two  elephantine  didactic 
epics  on  one"s  admirers. 

"  Unfortunately,  too,  the  poet  undertook  to  teach  the  art  of 
verse  in  his  'Reflexions'  (1892),  and  his  'Testament  Poetique  ' 
(1901),  brochures  which  greatly  irritated  the  young.  It  is  proba- 
bly wise  for  academicians,  whether  poets  or  the  reverse,  to  sit  be- 
side their  nectar,  and  not  to  hurl  bolts  down  into  the  valley.  But, 
behind  these  errors  of  judgment,  there  they  remain — those  early 
volumes,  which  seemed  to  us  all  so  full  of  exquisite  little  master- 
pieces. Why  is  it  that  nobody,  except  a  few  elderly  persons,  any 
longer  delights  in  them?  The  notices  which  Sully-Prudhomme's 
death  awakened  in  the  Paris  press  were  either  stamped  with  the 
mark  of  old  contemporary  affection,  or  else,  when  they  were  not 
abusive,  were  as  frigid  as  the  tomb  itself.  'Ses  tendresses  sucrees, 
sirupeuses,  sont  vaines  en  effet'  [His  honeyed,  luscious  endearments 
are  empty  of  effect],  said  a  critic  of  importance  !  Indeed,  it  would 
appear  so  ;  and  where  are  the  laurels  of  yester-year?" 

If  Theophile  Gautier  was  right  in  1867.  says  Mr.  Gosse,  Remy 
de  Gourmont  must  be  wrong  in  1907  when  he  said  that  "it  was 
a  'sort  of  social  crime'  to  impose  such  balderdash  as  the  verse 
of  Sully-Prudhomme  on  the  public."  But  worse  than  the  differ- 
ence of  view  of  two  men,  asserts  Mr.  Gosse,  is  the  fact  that  "one 
whole  generation  seems  to  have  agreed  with  Gautier,  and  another 
whole  generation  is  of  the  same  mind  as  M.  Remy  de  Gourmont." 
A  fact  which  seems  to  confirm  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Balfour.  But, 
he  adds,  "the  whole  study  of  the  tine  arts  would  lead  to  despair  if 
we  allowed  ourselves  to  accept  this  admission  that  no  conceivable 
principle  of  taste  remains."  In  conclusion  he  snatches  this  com- 
forting reflection  : 

"  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  seems  to  be  no  hxt  rule  of  taste, 
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not  even  a  uniformity  of  practise  or  general  tendency  to  agreement 
in  particular  cases.     But  the  whole  study  of  the  fine  arts  would 
air  if  we  allow.  [ves  to  accept  this  admission  as 

implying  that  no  conceivable  principle  of  taste  exists.  We  may 
not  lie  able  to  produce  it,  like  a  yard-measure,  and  submit  works 
of  imagination  to  it,  once  and  for  all,  in  the  eyes  of  a  consternated 
public.  But  when  we  observe,  as  we  must  allow,  that  art  is  no 
better  at  one  age  than  at  another,  but  only  different ;  that  it  is 
subject  to  modification,  but  certainly  not  to  development ;  may  we 
not  safely  accept  this  stationary  quality  as  a  proof  that  there  does 
exist,  out  of  sight,  unattained  and  unattainable,  a  positive  norm  of 
poetic  beauty?  We  can  not  define  it,  but  in  each  generation  all 
excellence  must  be  the  result  of  a  relation  to  it.  It  is  the  moon, 
heavily  wrapt  up  in  clouds,  and  impossible  exactly  to  locate,  yet 
revealed  by  the  light  it  throws  on  distant  portions  of  the  sky.  At 
all  events,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  the  only  theory  by  which 
we  can  justify  a  continued  interest  in  poetry  when  it  is  attacked, 
now  on  one  side,  now  on  another,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  fashion." 


PHOTOGRAPHY  DEBARRED  THE   RANK 

OF  FINE  ART 

1"*HE  inherent  limitations  of  photography  seem  to  place  it  out- 
side the  domain  of  the  fine  arts.  This  view,  taken  by  a  wri- 
ter in  the  London  Spectator,  is  supported  by  an  argument  that  is 
often  overlooked  by  the  enthusiasts  for  the  products  of  the  camera. 
"Nothing  can  be  photographed,"  observes  this  writer,  "which  has 
not  a  physical  existence  and  the  power  of  emitting  rays  of  light." 
Tho  this  sounds  like  a  commonplace,  it  yet  states  the  case  of  the 
limitations  of  the  photographic  art  which  make  it,  when  "compared 
with  what  is  possible  in  painting  or  sculpture,  or  any  other  fine 
art."  a  thing  of  "limitations  enough  in  all  conscience."  These  as- 
severations are  made  in  connection  with  a  merry  war  which  is 
going  on  in  the  English  photographic  press.  Mr.  Robert  Demachy, 
says  The  Spectator,  has  been  "daring  the  whole  world  to  prove 
that  his  pictures  are  any  less  photographs  for  being  at  the  same 
time  his  means  of  artistic  expression  in  negative-faking  and  print- 
painting."  His  treatment  of  the  negative  brings  results  that  he 
declares  to  be  fine  art.  Just  so,  admit  his  opponents,  but  the  re- 
sults are  not  photographs.  Incidentally  Mr.  Demachy  remarks 
that  the  "methods  of  art"  are  "incontestably  superior  to  photog- 
raphy." To  this  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  himself  an  amateur  photog- 
rapher, utters  a  denial  in  toto.  Mr.  Shaw,  it  is  said,  has  fre- 
quently called  painters  "bunglers  and  muddlers."  He  has  further 
asserted  that  "the  clumsy  hand  of  man  is  nowhere  beside  the  record 
nt  a  camera;  and  that  Velasquez  if  he  had  been  a  photographer 
would  have  made  a  much  liner  thing  of  the  head  of  Philip  IV." 
The  Spectator  reminds  Mr.  Shaw  that  the  camera  can  not  elimi- 
nate any  details  in  the  object  before  it,  neither  can  it  reproduce 
that  which  has  no  physical  existence.  Upon  this  point  it  goes  on 
to  say  : 

"Since  the  camera  can  not  invent,  there  is  but  one  way  possible 
for  photography  to  represent  things  that  are  out  of  reach  in  respect 
to  time  and  since,  and  that  way  is  so  paltry  and  cumbersome  as  to 
be  in  most  cases  not  worth  the  trouble,  even  when  it  lends  itself  to 
the  purpose.  This  one  and  only  way  is  the  way  of  the  mise-en- 
scene.  and  its  triumphs  are  the  highest  level  of  the  cinematograph. 
Something  of  the  sort  has  been  attempted  many  times  for  the  illus- 
tratfon  of  Stories,  but  generally  with  dire  artistic  failure.  Even 
show-cards  and  posters  Can  not  turn  photography  to  pleasing  ac- 
count.    All    historical    and    reconstructive   work   must    go    by   the 

board  all  objects  and  places  of  the  imagination,  the  characters  of 
mythology,   and   the   fancies  due   to   poetic   and   religious   fervor. 

Such  subjects  have  often  been  attempted  in  the  name  oi  fine  art. 
and  v.  ith  a  sort  of  insistence  that  photography  can  be  made  to  do 
more  than  imitate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  can  not.  Imitation  is 
the  one  great  and  damning  limitation  separating  photography  irrev- 
ocably from  the  tine  arts.  The  line  arts  may  be  imitative  at 
times,  but  never  that  alone.  If  they  were,  their  title  would  be  for- 
feit. Nevei  theless  photographers  do  argue  that  their  era  ft  is  some- 
thing 


The  Spectator  goes  on  to  cite  another  ground  upon  which  the 
claims  to  the  rank  of  fine  art  for  photography  can  not  be  allowed. 
Thus  : 

"All  the  arguments  of  photographers  deal  with  finished  results  : 
they  do  not  apply  at  all  to  the  growth  and  development,  the  means, 
the  mastery,  the  how-it's-done  charm,  which  in  real  works  of  art 
have  almost  a  biographical  interest  for  those  who  can  follow  the 
artist's  purpose.  This  is  the  human  note  for  which  we  love  a  work 
of  art,  wheher  it  be  admired  for  beauties  or  not.  But  the  photog- 
rapher says,  'What  does  it  matter  how  I  get  my  result  so  long  as 
it  gives  pleasure  in  the  end?'  The  question  at  first  may  sound 
unanswerable  ;  but  there  is  an  answer,  and  in  it  may  be  found  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  answer  is  this  :  If  pleasure-giving 
is  your  only  aim,  it  does  not  matter  a  scrap  ;  but  if  upon  this 
pleasure-giving  result  you  are  basing  claims  to  a  place  among  those 
who  are  practising  the  fine  arts,  it  matters  a  great  deal,  for  a  thing 
that  gives  pleasure  is  not  necessarily  a  work  of  art.  That  phrase 
implies  a  much  more  indispensable  condition,  which  is,  that  the 
work  must  have  been  brought  into  being  entirely  by  the  hand  of 
man,  every  action  of  which  has  been  prompted  by  his  mind.  A 
gem  may  give  pleasure  ;  but  it  is  not  a  work  of  art  until  it  has  been 
engraved  by  an  artist.  Neither  gems,  nor  flowers,  nor  snow  crys- 
tals, nor  frost  patterns,  nor  symmetries  of  the  kaleidoscope,  nor 
pictures  in  bubbles,  nor  those  of  the  camera  obscura,  nor  photo- 
graphs are  works  of  art ;  they  are  simply  various  beauties  of  natu- 
ral phenomena.  Fine  art  requires  the  effort,  even  the  struggle,  of 
the  artist  throughout  all  the  stages  of  its  production.  The  result, 
by  reason  of  human  shortcomings,  may  fall  short  of  beauty;  but 
the  effort,  by  reason  of  human  aspiration  and  the  employment  of 
faculties  for  form  or  color,  remains  art.  The  effort  of  a  photog- 
rapher is  the  admitting  of  light  into  a  box  and  the  manipulation  of 
chemicals — processes  which  modern  enterprise  has  rendered  all 
but  automatic.  It  may  be  asked,  'What  of  the  selection  of  sub- 
ject?' To  which  the  reply  is  that  the  more  artistic  the  photog- 
rapher the  better  his  selection.  Who  dare  say  more?  If  Raphael 
and  Rembrandt  had  taken  photographs,  their  prints  would  not  have 
been  works  of  art  for  this  reason  :  that  in  the  operations  producing 
the  pictures  their  artistic  faculties  would  have  'stept  out, 'to  borrow 
Mr.  Demachy's  phrase." 


THE  WRITER'S  MINISTERING  ANGELS.— A  great  charm 
about  writing,  says  Mr.  E.  S.  Martin,  "is  the  possibility  of  wri- 
ting better  than  you  know."  By  this  he  means  that  mysterious  gift 
from  the  ministering  angels  of  the  mind,  or,  as  he  puts  it,  that 
"hold  of  better  thoughts  than  you  are  fairly  entitled  to  think,  or 
do  think,  as  a  rule,  and  putting  them  into  words  of  unsuspected 
felicity."  In  a  graceful  essay  in  Harper's  (January)  we  read  this 
account  of  that  copartnership  to  which  he  refers: 

"  Most  of  us  are  uneven  in  our  mental  processes.  We  don't  think 
big  thoughts  all  the  time.  We  think  them  under  pressure  of  strong 
emotions  or  of  fortunate  physical  conditions.  Even  when  there  is 
no  special  occasion  to  inspire  a  thought  that  is  better  than  com- 
mon, it  will  often  come  as  the  result  of  concentration  of  the  mind, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  on  some  particular  subject.  The  mind's 
automatic  action  is  a  very  important  phase  of  its  activities.  It 
keeps  going  all  the  time,  and  strikes  a  good  many  sparks  on  its 
own  hook.  Once  a  good  mind  has  been  headed  on  a  certain 
course,  it  is  apt  to  hold  that  course  more  or  less  closely,  or  at  least 
to  revert  to  it,  until  it  arrives  somewhere;  and  this  it  will  often  do 
whether  its  owner  keeps  his  watch  at  the  wheel  or  not.  I  think 
that  most  writers,  when  they  have  got  some  particularly  good  idea 
into  some  particularly  lucid  and  effective  form  of  words,  often 
I  eel  that  the  job  is  only  partly  of  their  doing,  and  that  a  good  deal 
of  it,  and  probably  the  very  best  of  it,  came  to  them  by  processes 
more  or  less  independent  of  their  volition.  Nobody  writes  with- 
out putting  his  will  into  the  work  and  making  the  indispensable 
effort  ;  but  what  conies  is  partly  what  is  in  him,  and  partly  what 
is  given  him  to  say,  and  which  is  which  he  may  not  know,  nor 
whence  came  what  was  given.  What  we  call  literary  talent,  or,  in 
its  rarer  and  more  remarkable  form,  genius,  seems  to  be  the  gift 
of  having  extra  good  ideas  come  into  the  mind  and  clothe  them- 
selves with  extra  good  language.  Very  young  writers  have  some- 
times powers  of  expression  which  persons  less  lucky  never  get. 
There  is  an  ear  for  language   like  the  ear  for  music,  and  akin  to  it. 
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Girls  of  the  most  limited  experience  and  youths  of  inadequate 
education  seem  now  and  then  to  possess  by  instinct  the  faculty  of 
expression  ;  of  putting  their  words  where  they  ought  to  go,  and 
doing  the  trick  that  makes  literature." 


UNSEEMLY  BOOKS  BY  WOMEN 

ENGLISH  fiction  of  to-day  has  been  publicly  charged  with 
pruriency  by  certain  American  publishers  who  have  declined 
on  that  ground  to  handle  these  works.  The  English  literary  press 
is  now  taking  a  hand  in  the  matter  and  excoriating  what  it  calls 
"the  fleshly  school."  The  writers  thus  impeached  are  unnamed, 
but  are  said  to  be  largely  women.  "Now  that  the  feminine  wri- 
ter and  feminine  reader  are  in  possession  of  the  field  of  fiction, 
says  Mr.  Clarence  Rook  in  Black  and  White  (London),  "litera- 
ture— which  is  now  mainly  fiction — is  being  degraded,  debased, 
reduced  to  its  least  common  denominator,  and  that — to  put  it 
politely —is  the  relations  of  the  sexes."  Woman's  preoccupation 
with  this  theme,  the  writer  asserts,  is  seen  in  nearly  all  her  novels, 
"and  her  incursion  into  fiction  has  meant  that  the  animal  side  of 
the  human  being  has  become  popular."  Mr.  Rookgivesthis  state- 
ment of  the  situation : 

"  A  few  days  ago  I  was  confronted  by  the  statement  (in  advertise- 
ment) 'the  greatest  novelist  of  the  century.'  It  was  the  announce- 
ment of  a  book  by  a  woman  who  has,  apparently,  never  thought, 
or  dreamt,  of  anything  beyond  the  sexual  relations  cf  man  and 
woman.  Another  book  came  upon  my  table — possibly  my  ill-luck 
— but  it  was  another  woman's  book  that  followed  the  account  of  a 
girl  who  visited  country  houses,  and — well,  it  was  all  dress  and  in- 
decorum. But  this  book  was  simply  the  story  of  a  three-weeks' 
orgy  of  sensualism.  And  as  I  turn  over  the  other  books  that 
arrive,  those  of  them  with  a  woman's  name  on  the  title-page,  I  find 
that  they  are  all  concerned  with  this  side  of  life.  It  is  the  side  of 
life,  you  will  remember,  that  such  men  as  Scott,  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, scarcely  touched,  and  Stevenson — shall  I  continue? — they 
could  write  stories  that  gript  the  world  without  the  lure  of  lust. 
But,  :the  woman  intervenes.'  And  the  woman  novelist,  such  as  I 
am  thinking  of,  reminds  me  of  the  nudge  of  a  schoolfellow  when 
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Mr.  Watts-Dunton  thinks  that  cynicism  is  killing  the  literature  of 
the  Western  world,  and  Mr.  Pinero  lays  the  prevalence  of  "  fleshly" 
novels  to  "  publishers  without  conscience  and  reviewers  without 
honesty  or  brains." 


I  was  fourteen, 
room." 


She  turns  the  drawing-room  into   a  smok ins- 


tiling." "Yesterday,  Paris  almost  alone  spread  the  plague,"  he 
says.  "To-day  it  rages  in  London.  Fashionable  publishers  keep 
it  in  stock  ;  newspapers  advertise  it  in  spicy  paragraphs  ;  women's 
clubs  and  afternoon  teas  reek  with  its  odors."  The  protests  of 
this  writer  called  forth,  in  succeeding  numbers  of  this  journal,  let- 
ters of  approval  or  of  demurrer  from  leading  members  of  the  craft 
of  literature.  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  professes  not  to  know 
much  about  current   fiction,  but  if  the  allegation  that  many  novels 


For  three  months  the  subject  has  been  treated  in  The  Bookman 
(London).  It  was  begun  by  a  writer  signing  himself  "A  Man  of 
Letters."     He  speaks  of  the  naturalization  of  "the  horrible  French 
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Women  writers  who  protest  against  the  "fleshly  school  of  fiction." 

of  the  present  day  are  open  to  the  charge  of  immorality  is  a  fact, 
he  says,  he  is  not  surprized.     With  this  he  goes  on  : 

"  Such  a  state  of  things  would  be  the  natural  outcome — the  in- 
evitable outcome — of  that  cynical  temper  which  is  always  the  note 
of  a  decadent  time  like  the  present.  In  the  literatures  of  all  civili- 
zations enthusiasm  has  meant  life,  while  cynicism  has  meant  cor- 
ruption and  death.  It  was  the  dry-rot  of  cynicism  that  invaded 
and  killed  at  last  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome.  And  it  is 
the  dry-rot  of  cynicism  that,  as  the  twentieth  century  opens,  is 
killing  the  literature  of  the  modern  Western  world.  Of  course,  in 
talking  thus  of  enthusiasm  and  cynicism  I  am  saying  nothing  orig- 
inal. I  am  merely  echoing  what  has  been  said  by  all  great  writers, 
notably  by  Goethe  and  Carlyle — the  latter  of  whom  remarks  that, 
'of  unwise  admiration  much  maybe  hoped,  for  much  good  is  really 
in  it ;  but  unwise  contempt  is  itself  a  negation  ;  nothing  comes  of 
it,  for  it  is  nothing.'  " 

Robert  S.  Hitchins,  the  author  of  "The  Garden  of  Allah,"  sees 
some  exaggeration  in  the  charge  and  writes  : 

"Among  the  authors  whose  works  I  know,  I  can  only  think  of 
two,  both  of  them  women,  who  seem  to  me  deliberately  to  appeal 
to  the  base  instincts  of  readers.  And  one  of  these  two  writes  so 
weakly  and  badly  that  I  can  hardly  think  she  will  do  much  harm." 

Mr.  Pinero,  the  dramatist,  has  this  to  say : 

"I  don't  read  much  fiction  nowadays,  but  I  have  made  it  my 
business  to  glance  at  some  novels  belonging  to  the  fleshly  school. 
One  of  these,  written  by  a  lady  and  put  forward  boldly  as  the  work 
of  the  greatest  living  English' novelist,  would,  in  respect  of  its 
composition,  reflect  small  credit  upon  a  kitchen-maid.  As  to  cer- 
tain details  of  the  story,  few  kitchen-maids,  I  trust,  could  be  so  de- 
praved as  to  conceive  them.  Such  productions  are,  in  my  opinion, 
most  pernicious.  They  owe  their  vogue,  which  is  unquestionable, 
to  publishers  without  conscience  and  reviewers  without  honesty  or 
without  brains.  Let  intelligent  and  high-minded  critics  take  a  firm 
stand  against  this  stuff;  or,  better  still,  let  editors  of  first-class, 
journals  forbid  all  mention  of  it  in  the  columns  of  their  papers. 
Then  it  would  be  strangled  at  its  birth." 

From  the  women  come  some  contributions  to  the  discussion. 
Miss    Corelli    expresses   sympathy   with   the   protestor's   "strong 
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feeling,"  and  concurs  with    Mr.    l'inero   in   her   reason  why  the 
fleshly  school  flourishes  : 

"We  are  unhappily  forced  to  realize  that  the  'Fleshly  School  of 

of  Fiction  '  has  been  for 
a  long  time,  and  still 
is,  the  school  which  re- 
receives  the  greatest  sup- 
port and  chiefest  encour- 
agement of  the  literary 
critics,  and  one  common- 
ly sees  t  he  most  enthusi- 
astic praise  awarded  by 
reviewers  to  books  which. 
plainly  speaking,  are  not 
tit  to  be  admitted  into 
any  decent  household. 
If  those  who  elect  them- 
selves as  judges  of 
literature  thus  applaud 
and  admire  the  'fleshly 
school,'  it  is  perhaps  not 
surprizing  that  such  au- 
thors as  are  greedy  of 
press  eulogy  should  sink 
to  the  level  which  jpress 
eulogy  seems  to  demand. 
At  the  same  time  I  would 
clinton  rogers  woodruff,  venture  to  point  out  that 

Who  advocates  boycott  as  a  means  of  ridding       tlle    'Fleshly    School     of 
ourselves  of  the  bill-board  nuisance.  Fiction  '     is    mainly    the 

reading    of   the    wealthy 

and    indolent  members   of   the  upper   class,    some   of  whom   are 

dubbed  'the  Smart  Set.'" 

Miss  Beatrice    Harraden  gives  her  "personal   view"   in   these 

words  : 

"It  is  impossible  for  realistic  writers  to  ignore  the  mysterious 
workings  of  nature,  the  claims  of  sex,  the  demands  of  passion. 
All  one  should  ask  of  them  is  that  they  should  be  well  enough 
equipped  with  a  true  knowledge  of  life  and  of  the  law  of  propor- 
tion to  remember  that  these  vital  importances,  vital  tho  they  are, 
represent  but  one  part  of  a  complex  whole,  and  should  therefore 
not  be  allowed  'to  sweep  out  landscape,  ideas,  humor,  wit,  play- 
fulness.'" 


ATTACKING  THE  BILL-BOARD 

PITTSBURG  has  been  known  to  the  world  outside  its  boun- 
daries, it  is  said,  as  a  city  of  bill-boards.  That  city  itself, 
tho  it  does  not  believe  it  has  a  monopoly  of  the  evil,  has  begun  to 
take  steps  to  curtail  it.  It  endured  the  presence  of  a  bill-board 
forty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  high  directly  opposite  its  Carnegie 
Institute;  but  when  La  Fouche's  canvas  entitled  "The  Bath" 
which  received  the  fust  prize  at  the  International  Art  Exhibition 
last  spring,  was  reproduced  on  a  bill-board  as  a  subject  "to  inspire 
enthusiasm  in  modern  plumbing,"  Pittsburg  began  to  rebel  against 
the  desecration.  The  example  of  this  city  is  recommended  t<> 
others  by  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff  in  The  Craftsman  (January), 
w  In!  e  we  read  : 

"  How  can  we  make  our  cities  in  themselves  works  of  art,  if  we 
permit  the  profanation  oi  the  sky-line  and  the  elimination  of  dig- 
nity through  the  unrestrained  and  unregulated  use  of  bill-boards? 

('it  its  spend  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  for  beautiful  build- 
ings, t"i-  parks  and  parkways  and  playgrounds,  and  then  allow  the 
bill  poster  to  use  them  as  a  background  for  his  flaming  advertise- 
ments.     Is  it  right,  is  it  fair,  to  those'  who  get  all  their  conceptions 

ot  beauty  and  ait  through  public  means,  to  have  the  poster  placed 

<in  a  parity  with  such  undertakings?  And  yet,  what  other  conclu- 
sion v.\\\  the  untutored  mind  reach  than  that  both  are  equally  artis- 
tic, both  are  equally  desirable,  or  why  should  they  be  permitted  to 

continue  in  this  juxtaposition?  Have  we  any  right  to  talk  of  ta- 
king expensive  measures  to  make  our  cities  beautiful  as  long  as 
we  allow  the  unrestrained  poster  in  our  i  treets  .mil  suburbs!  " 

The   blight  attacks  the  country  as  well    as  the  city,  exclaims   the 


writer  indignantly.  He  goes  on  thus  to  survey  the  evil  and  to  state 
some  of  the  means  taken  to  allay  it  : 

"The  bill-boards  flaunt  their  loud  color,  their  ugly  vulgarity, 
their  frequently  suggestive  or  indecent  pictures  and  stupid  carica- 
tures in  the  face  of  every  passer-by  on  city  street  and  country  lane, 
and  beside  the  railroad  which  skirts  the  substantial  farm  or  lovely 
country  seat. 

"The  bill-poster,  to  quote  an  indignant  Cincinnati  observer  who 
has  been  aroused  by  the  vigorous  campaign  inaugurated  there  by 
the  wide-awake  Business  Men's  Club,  'has  disfigured  and  con- 
cealed the  natural  and  the  artificial  beauty  of  the  landscape — and 
there  is  no  other  landscape  comparable  with  that  which  the  bill- 
boarder  is  striving  to  hide  from  Cincinnati,  with  large  degree  of 
success.  He  has  affix t  his  disfigurements  on  trees,  fences,  gate- 
ways, and  walls  so  as  to  affect  the  amenities  of  public  parks, 
promenades,  streets,  and  avenues.  He  has  sought  the  neighbor- 
hood of  churches  and  of  schoolhouses.  He  has  scores  of  miles  of 
disfigurement  and  blotches  in  Cincinnati,  and  he  goes  scot-free  of 
taxation  on  his  exceedingly  remunerative  investment  in  bill-boards.' 

"In  (beat  Britain,  where  the  campaign  against  objectionable 
advertisements  has  been  carried  on  for  fifteen  years,  success  is 
about  to  crown  the  patient  efforts  of  a  group  of  public-spirited 
men  of  which  Mr.  Richardson  Evans  has  long  been  the  leader. 
In  the  discussion  of  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Earl  of  Balcarres  declared,  while  the  measure  was  on 
passage  through  the  House  of  Lords  :  'What  we  claim  is  that  the 
landscape  does  not  belong  to  the  man  who  chooses  to  pay  a  few 
shillings  for  it  per  annum,  but  is  an  asset  of  the  people  at  large. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  open  spaces  and  places.  The  sky 
sign  is  a  most  objectionable  form  of  advertising.  There  is  the 
flash  sky  sign  which  dominates  the  whole  of  the  Embankment.  A 
well-known  hotel  has  a  big  illuminated  sign  which  flashes  down 
the  Mall  into  the  very  windows  of  the  sovereign  in  his  palace. 
Such  advertisements  are  merely  seizing  the  opportunities  of  the 
taxpayers'  expenditure  on  space  and  utilizing  it."" 

The  writer  advocates  the  boycott  as  a  means  of  curing  the  evil. 
"  Let  everyone  who  sees  the  boards  or  hears  about  them,"  he  says, 
"register  a  vow  never  to  patronize  the  advertiser  who  uses  such 
means  to  give  publicity  to  his  wares."  This  remedy  is  effectively 
applied  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  while  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  "by  a  vote  of 
six  to  one  in  the  local  assembly  has  passed,  at  the  request  of  the 
Park  Board,  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  erection  of  any  bill-  or 
sign-boards  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  any  park  or 
parkway." 

UNPOPULARITY  OF  FRENCH  OPERA— Will  French  opera 
prove  Mr.  Hammerstein's  Waterloo?  This  question  is  suggested 
by  recent  developments  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  concern- 
ing which  the  New  York  Sun  reminds  the  impresario  that  the 
public  can  not  be  coerced,  wheedled,  or  reproached  into  "main- 
taining an  artistic  enterprise  merely  because  it  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  the  people."  Mr.  Hammerstein  recently  complained  in  an 
open  letter  that  the  public  were  not  supporting  his  operatic  en- 
terprises, particularly  the  French  novelties  which  he  was  bringing 
forward.     To  this  the  Sim  replies,  speaking  for  the  public  : 

"It  never  could  be  forced  to  take  an  interest  in  this  play  or  that 
opera  because  such  an  attitude  would  do  it  credit.  Neither  criti- 
cal propaganda  nor  the  utmost  managerial  effort  has  ever  been 
able  to  make  the  public  accept  any  Other  form  of  entertainment 
than  that  which  pleased  it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  listen 
to  the  words  of  those  who  have  artistic  good  at  heart.  It  is  possi- 
ble, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  public  is  incorrigible  in  the  matter 
of  its  amusements. 

"Mr.  Hammerstein  had  to  encounter  this  state  of  mind  when  he 
made  French  opera  the  mosl  important  feature  of  the  season  at 
the  Manhattan.  Charpentier  and  Debussy  are  names  to  fascinate 
the  musician  who  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  works 
oi  these  composers,  but  knows  what  an  important  influence  they 
have  exercised  in  Europe.     The  opera-  of  Massenet,  moreover, 

interest  the  public  less  than  they  do  the  musician.  'The  admira- 
tion of  New  Yorkers  for  the  French  operatic  school  is  now  con- 
lined  wholly  or  principally  to  Bizet's  Carmen'  and  Gounod's 
"Faust.1  " 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Barbour,  Ralph  Henry.  Tom.  Dick  and  Harriet. 
Illustrated,  nrao,  pp.384.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Co.     $1.50  net. 

Beard,  Dan.  Dan  Beard's  Animal  Book  and 
Camp-Fire  Stories.  Illustrated,  umo,  pp.  vi-538. 
New  York:     Moffat,  Yard    &  Co.     $1.60  net. 

Calendars  for  1908.  With  selections  from  the 
English  Anthology  and  other  sources.  Illustrated 
in  colors.  In  boxes  at  sundry  prices.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  San  Francisco  and  New  York: 
Paul  Elder   &  Co. 

Messrs.  Dutton  present  an  unusually 
extensive^  and  varied  list  of  calendars 
for  1908.  Their  art  calendars,  which  are 
made  for  those  who  think  a  calendar  should 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  colored 
picture,  may  be  grouped  into  classes — as 
humorous,  sentimental,  ethical,  religious, 
and  purely  seasonal.  The  "Owl  Calendar" 
(60  cents)  is  a  mechanical  novelty  which, 
on  the  pulling  of  a  string,  rolls  its  eyes  and 
extends  wings  whereon  the  months  of  the 
year  are  printed.  The  "Don't  Worry 
Calendar"  ($1.25),  with  quotations  by  well- 
known  authors,  is  specially  suited  to  those 
excited  by  present  financial  conditions. 
"Pickwick  Pictures"  (50  cents)  is  a 
twelve-page  calendar  of  characters  from 
Dickens,  humorously  pictured  in  color. 
"Hunting  Sketches"  ($2.50)  contains 
six  colored  plates  after  engravings  by  H. 
Aiken,  showing  the  right  and  the  wrong 
ways  of  riding  a  horse.  "A  Calendar  of 
Old  Songs"  (75  cents)  contains  lines  from 
twelve  old  English  songs,  illustrated  in 
color,  such  as  "Sally  in  our  Alley," 
"Nancy  Lee,"  etc.  The  leaves  of  the 
"Love  Calendar"  (50  cents)  are  decorated 
with  flowers  and  sentiments. 

The  "Lincoln  Calendar"  (60  cents) 
bears  a  pad  of  twelve  leaves,  with  quota- 
tions from  the  martyred  President's  letters 
and  speeches,  and  a  portrait.  There  are 
also  helpful  quotations  from  Bishop  Brooks's 
sermons  on  the  "  Brooks  Calendar  "  ($1.25), 
which  is  ecclesiastically  artistic.  Very 
elaborate  are  the  colored  reproductions  of 
Raphael's  Madonnas,  six  in  all,  in  the 
large  "Madonna  Calendar"  (60  cents). 
Among  seasonal  calendars  are  those  en- 
titled "Ye  Olden  Times"  ($1.25),  with 
very  beautiful  scenes  of  life  in  Merrie 
England;  "New  Home-Seekers"  ($1.50), 
showing  artistic  types  of  American  im- 
migrants; and  "Our  Dogs"  ($2.50),  con- 
taining six  fine  drawings  of  dogs,  printed 
in  colors  after  the  originals  in  pastel  by 
L.  J.  Kipper. 

Messrs.  Paul  Elder  offer,  among  others, 
a  calendar  in  six  large  brown  vellum 
cards,  called  "Jolly  Good  Fellows"  ($1.50). 
This  series  of  witty  designs  in  bright 
quadri-color,  and  illustrating  quaint  lines 
of  doggerel,  has  been  made  by  Albertine 


Randall  Wheelan,  and  is  suitable  for  hang- 
ing up  in  a  den,  and  is  diverting  enough. 

Carroll,  Lewis.  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land. Illustrated.  121710,  pp.  151.  New  York:  John 
Lane  Co.     $1  net. 

Cary,  Elisabeth  Luther.  Honore  Daumier:  A 
Collection  of  His  Social  and  Political  Caricatures. 
Together  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  His  Art. 
Illustrated.     8vo,     pp.    v-185.     New   York:     G.    P. 

Putnam's  Sons.     $3.75  net. 

Castle,  Agnes  and  Egerton.  "My  Merry  Rock- 
hu-st."  Being  some  Ep'sodes  in  the  Life  of  Viscount 
Rockhurst,  a  Friend  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
and  at  one  time  Constable  of  His  Majesty's  Tower 
of  London.  Illustrated.  i6mo,  pp.  ix-383.  New 
York:    The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Clymer,  Dr.  R.  Swinburne.  Alchemy  and  the 
Alchemists:  Giving  the  Secret  of  the  Philosopher's 
Stone,  the  Elixir  of  Youth,  and  the  Universal  Solvent. 
Also  showing  that  the  TRUE  Alchemists  did  not 
seek  to  Transmute  Base  Metals  into  Gold,  but  sought 
the  Highest  Imitation  or  the  Development  of  the 
Spiritual  Nature  in  Man,  "Know  Thyself."  3 
vols.  i2mo,  pp.  266  230,  243.  Allentown,  Pa.: 
The  Philosophical  Pub.  Co. 

Connolly,  James  Brendan.  The  Crested  Seas. 
Frontispiece.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  311.  New 
York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  "knockabout"  of  a  book  on 
the  sea  of  literature,  and  as  one  ups  sail 
and  away  from  the  West  Newfoundland 
coast  to  the  Georges,  and  thence  to  Glouces- 
ter, he  sniffs  the  salt  air  and  sings  with 
the  sailors: 

"West  half  no'th  and  drive  her;  we're  abreast  now 
of  Cape  Sable. 
'Tis  an   everlastin'   hurricane,   but   here's  the  craft 
that's  able —  " 

to  the  accompaniment  of  the  spume  and 
foam  and  a  clawring  sea. 

Mr.  Connolly  has  taken  us  on  several 
such  voyages,  but  he  seems  to  have  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  deep-sea  adven- 
tures. 

Crawford,  Marion  F.  The  Little  City  of  Hope. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  209.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Co.     $1.25  net. 

Downes,  Alfred  M.  Fire  Fighters  and  Their 
Pets.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xii-184.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.     $1.50  net. 

Dunning,  William  Archibald.  Reconstruction, 
Political  and  Economic.  1865-77.  The  American 
Nation  Series.  Volume  22.  Small  8vo.  pp.  378. 
New  York:   Harper  &  Brothers.     $2. 

No  volume  in  this  notable  series  has 
supplied  a  more  distinct  want  than  Profes- 
sor Dunning's.  We  have  had  reminiscences 
and  biographies  setting  forth  many  phases 
of  an  eventful  era,  which  was  probably 
more  distressing  to  the  general  body 
politic  in  the  Southern  States  than  the 
Civil  War  itself;  but  there  was  real  need 
of  some  dispassionate  and  judicial  narra- 
tive of  the  whole  melancholy,  if  not  dis- 
graceful, administration  work  in  dealing 
with  a  fallen  people.  Probably  writersain 
the  North  and  South  alike  have  uncon- 
sciously neglected  the  theme  because  of  a 
sense  of  deep  regret,  if  not  actual  shame, 
over  the  miserable  bungling  and  distor- 
tion in  the  efforts  made  for  a  restoration  of 


social  order  and  industrial  efficiency  in  the 
South. 

Professor  Dunning  has  approached  this 
difficult  theme  with  a  mind   which  is  not 
alone  judicial  and  extremely  well  informed, 
but  with  gifts  of  expression  in  writing  and  a 
sense  of  values  both  personal  and  political 
which  are  remarkable.      He  has  gotten  en- 
tirely away,  for  example,  from  the  attitude 
of  reverential  awe  with  which  New  Eng- 
land long  regarded  Sumner.      He  has  also 
been  able  to  estimate,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  justice,  the  limitations  of  Thad- 
deus  Stephens.      What  is  still  more  notable, 
he  has  done   what    we  must  call   belated 
justice  to  the  character  and  aims  of  An- 
drew Johnson.    And  yet  Professor  Dunning 
nowhere  strikes  the  reader  as  a  man  with 
prejudices,    being   never   a    partizan,    but 
rather  a  disinterested  and  calm  historian 
always.      He  writes  much  as  he  might  write 
of  a  period  in  our  history  through  which 
he  had  not  personally  lived — say  the  ad- 
ministration  of  Andrew  Jackson,   or   the 
years     of      the      antebellum     Compromise 
measures.      He  has  produced  an  admirable 
volume. 

Durland,  Kellogg.  The  Red  Reign:  The  True 
Story  of  an  Adventurous  Age  in  Russia.  New„York' 
The  Century  Co. 

All  Russia  lies  now  in  the  Vallev  of 
Decision.  The  Gog  and  Magog  of  anarchy 
and  order  are  contending  for  victory.  Yet 
who  is  the  arch-anarchist,  and  what  arc  the 
forces  making  for  freedom  under  law? 
This  book,  bound  in  appropriate  color, 
is  the  story  of  a  very  recent  eye-witness 
with  uncommon  power  of  seeing  things. 
His  verdict  is  that  the  arch-anarchist  is  no 
less  a  person  than  the  Czar  Nicholas  of 
Russia,  while  Stolypine  is  his  prime  minister 
in  encouraging  outbreak  and  disorder.  ( )n 
the  principle,  suggested  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Drummond,  that  the  most  hypo- 
critical Christian  is  always  most  active  in 
keeping  alive  infidel  clubs,  so  those  in 
Russia  who  profess  to  represent  God,  truth, 
holiness,  and  order  are  really  responsible 
for  the  carnival  of  terrorism  and  blood- 
shed. 

The  author  is  an  American  who  has  trav- 
eled from  one  end  of  European  Russia  to  the 
other,  fraternizing,  sometimes  in  disguise, 
and  among  the  highest  in  rank  and  office 
as  well  as  with  those  in  the  huts.  He  gives 
a  revelation  of  Russian  affairs  that  in 
graphic  vigor  is  not  second  to  Kennan's. 
In  the  starving  regions  two  families  often 
crowd  into  one  hut,  use  the  wood  of  the 
other  hut  for  fuel,  and  feed  their  animals 
on  the  thatch.     The  most  awful  revelation 
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of  reality  is  in  a  studyof  theDouma,  which 
the  Czar  himself,  under  pressure  and  fright, 
sumn*  med,  making  themosl  si  ilemn  pledges 
of  change  for  the  better,  and  giving  the 
guaranty  of  law  through  the  National 
embly.  It  issued  that  the  Czar,  per- 
juring himself,  called  back  his  promises, 
and  >u1    the  cannon  and  sabers  for 

the  slaughter  of  his  people. 

The  author  arraigns  with  a  special  de- 
tail of  charges  the  clever,  brave,  and 
able  Stolypine.  He  sees  a  terrible  menace 
and  grave  danger  in  this  prolonged  strug- 
gle which  is  shaking  all  standards  of  pri- 
vate and  public  morality,  because  rulers 
and  lawgivers  have  become  such  arch- 
law-breakers.  He  protests  against  the 
loaning  of  money  by  foreign  bankers  to 
Russia,  for  this  but  does  maintain  autoc- 
racy.  He  does  not  look  for  any  volun- 
tary grant  of  liberties  or  early  freedom 
from  czardom.  There  is  no  hope  from 
Russia  except  through  the  destruction  of 
the  bureaucracy,  which  is  a  German  impor- 
tation. He  sees  that  liberties  will  be 
obtained  only  through  the  people  fighting 
for  them,  and  he  foresees  a  long  struggle. 
Yet  he  would  not  underrate  these  short- 
lived parliaments,  for  through  them  the 
people  are  learning  that  Russia's  blight  is 
autocracy,  which  in  its  very  nature  is  in- 
compatible with  modern  civilization.  Il- 
lustrated, indexed,  written  carefully,  each 
-  sntence  judicially  weighed,  this  is  the  book 
of  the  hour  about  Russia. 

Father     and     Son.     Biographical     Recollections. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50  net. 

The  intense  realism  and  earnestness  of 
tin's  work  as  professing  to  describe  a  per- 
sonal experience  does  not  oblige  us  to 
tak  ■  too  seriously  the  statement  of  the 
anonymous  author  that  it  is  scrupulously 
true.  It  is  as  an  interpretation  of  self  that 
the  work  is  valuable,  and  as  a  description 
of  certain  phases  of  domestic  intercourse 
between  a  parent  and  a  child.  No  auto- 
biography, especially  when  it  relates  to 
infancy  and  childhood,  can  ever  be  true. 
In  childhood  a  hillock  is  the  Himalayas 
and  a  thicket  the  Black  Forest.  No  child 
can  understand  his  parent,  especially  his 
father.  Nor  can  he  estimate  himself. 
Bunyan  had  a  false  idea  of  his  own  faults, 
Augustine's  "  Confessions  "  teem  with  exag- 
geration; some  one  has  spoken  of  Rous- 
seau's "Confessions"  as  a  tissue  of  false- 
hoods, and  even  Newman's  "Apologia" 
is  said  to  be  written  with  what  the  Germans 
call  a  tendenz  (i.e.,  with  something  like 
a  bias,  if  not  an  object).  As  a  matter  of 
fact  this  anonymous  author  of  the  present 
volume,  whether  Edmund  Gosse  or  not, 
has  avowed  the  object  of  his  work.  It 
ntended  to  be  the  history  of  a  mind 
liroiight  up  from  tenderest  years  in  one 
narrow  way  of  puritanical  piety  and  at 
throwing  off  the  yoke  and  following 
the   humanist  ic    theory  of  life. 

The  hook  is  full  of  the  sweetesl  and  ten- 
deresl  pathos,  and  not  without  Rashes  of 
the  humorous  looked  for  .mud  circum- 
most  solemn.  The  father's 
sorrow  m  finding  thai  his  child  on  leaving 
home  1 11  rued  out ,  not  a  land-loving  chicken, 
bu1  an  eagle  or  at  1  duckling,  is  t  he 

climax  and  catastrophe  of  the  narrative. 
If  this  is  not  an  uncommon  situation  it 
certainly  has  never  been  treated  so  con- 
sistently and  in  so  charming  a  style  as  in 
"Father  and  Son."  which  if  it   be  not  a 

"document,"  as  the  writer  calls  it,  is,  we 
admit,  an  extremely  subtile  and  fascinating 
analysis  of  two  human  mind. 


Forbes-Lindsay,  C.  H.  *John  Smith — Gentleman 
Adventurer.  Illustrated,  iimo,  pp.  303.  Phila- 
delphia'   J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Greenslet,  Ferns,  Arranged  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by.  The  Sonnets  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow, ifuno,  pp.  xvii-82.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin   &  Co.     75  cents. 

Grijtus,  Edward  Howard.  The  Use  of  the  Margin. 
i2mo,  pp.  64.     New  York:    B.  W.  Huebsch. 

Guiterman,  Arthur.  Bebel  Nuts  Rhymed  in 
English.  What  They  S;iy  in  Hindustan.  Frontis- 
piece. i6mo,  pp.48.  San  Francisco  and  Xew  York: 
Paul  Elder   &  Co.     75  cents  net. 

Haines.  Henry  S.  Railway  Corporations  as  Pub- 
lic Servants,  nmo,  pp.  ix-233.  Xew  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Hume,  Martin.  The  Court  of  Philip  IV — Spain 
in  Decadence.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xiv-527.  New 
York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $4  net. 

Kellogg.  Vernon  L.  Darwinism  To-day.  Cloth. 
8vo,  pp.  xii-403.     Henry  Holt   &  Co.     $2  net. 

The  balance-sheet  of  Darwinism  is  struck 
in  this  work.  The  author  does  not  think 
we  have  come  to  the  deathbed  of  Dar- 
winian science,  but  he  allows  for  the  cor- 
rections that  have  been  supplied  during  the 
years  since  Darwin's  work  was  finished. 
It  appears  that  Darwin  did  not  settle  the 
question  whether  variation,  on  which  he 
based  his  "natural-selection"  theory,  is 
determinate  or  vagaristic.  Darwin  in- 
dicated a  "law  of  error  "  or  "law  of  chance,  " 
and  regarded  congenital  and  environmen- 
tal variation  as  "fortuitous."  He  also 
spoke  of  variation  as  a  phenomenon  of 
slight,  nearly  imperceptible  changes.  Both 
these  positions  have  been  attacked.  Mod- 
ern paleontologists  generally  believe  that 
variation  has  followed  fixt  lines;  while 
the  theory  of  "mutations"  advocated  by 
de  Vries  has  been  widely  admitted  as  an 
explanation  of  at  least  some  part  of  the 
process  of  variation.  De  Vries  is  rated 
as  an  observer  of  great  patience  and  skill, 
but  his  actual  instances  of  the  formation  of 
progressive  elementary  species  by  "muta- 
tion" are  not  enough  to  prove  that  all 
species  are  thus  formed. 

The  attack  and  the  defense  of  Darwin- 
ism, well  summarized  in  this  book,  seem 
to  have  left  organic  evolution,  the  law  of 
descent,  established  about  as  Darwin  left 
it.  But  new  observations  and  the  patient 
discovery  of  facts  have  modified  his  doc- 
trine of  "the  Origin  of  Species."  The 
author  thinks  that  the  fruitful  clue  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem  is  an  intensive 
study  of  variation.  This  advice  may 
strike  his  readers  as  curious  when  they 
happen  upon  certain  passages  in  which  the 
author  himself  apparently  has  settled 
the  question.  If  we  understand  him,  the 
question  is  settled  by  the  very  nature  of 
things.  It  would  be  settled,  for  instance, 
by  the  fact  that  two  living  germs  can  not 
be  at  once  in  the  same  place.  Here  is  the 
cause  of  an  inevitable  variation—  perhaps 
the  simplest  causQ  Variation,  that  is, 
runs  back  into  the  metaphysics  of  time, 
space,  matter,  force,  motion.  The  an- 
swer thus  far  given,  beyond  which  Mr. 
Kellogg  does  not  carry  US,  is  that  forms 
Vary  because  they  are  different.  The  other 
question,  which  he  emphasizes  as  a  subject 
of  study — the  persistence  of  variation 
along  certain  lines,  probably  has  a  tel- 
eological  explanation-    or  none. 

The  Value  of  this  bo<  >k  lies  in  its  summing 

up  of  the  I  )arw  inian  doctrines  as  they  have 
been  modified  or  verified  down  to  date. 
References  are  quoted  a1    the  end  of  each 

chapter,    and    at    the    end    of    the    book    a 

bibliography  of  the  subject  is  added. 

T.efferts,  S.-e.i  Tawney.  Mr  Cinnamon  Hear. 
Pictures  from  Life  by  Louise  Baqud  Small  .|to,  pp. 
.S5.  New  York     Cupples  &   l.om  Company. 

l.e  Galllenne,  Richard  Little  Dinners  with  the 
Sphinx,  and  other  Prose  Fancies,  ramo,  pp.  -''><>. 
Xew  York:    Moffat,  Yard   iV  Co.     St  aj  net. 


Mallock,  W.  H.  A  Critical  Exam'nat'on  of 
Socialism.  121110.  pp.  vi  302.  Xew  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers.     S2  net. 

Miller,    J.    R.      Glimpses  of    the   Heavenly 
i6mo,   pp.   32.      New  York      Thomas  Y.   CrowelJ    & 
Co.     30  cents  net. 

Nicholson,  Meredith.  Rosalind  at  Red  Gate. 
Illustrated  nmo,  pp.  387.  Ind  anapolis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Payne,  William  Morton,  LL.D.  The  Greater 
English  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  tamo, 
pp.  vi    388.      Xew  York:    Henry  Holt   &  Co.      S->  net. 

Peabody.  Franc's  Greenwood.  Mornings  in  the' 
College  Chapel.  Short  Addresses  to  Young  Men  on 
Personal  Rel'gion.  i2mo,  pp.  xi  233.  Xew  ^  ork: 
Houghton.   Mifflin    &  Co.     Si. 25  net. 

Penfleld,  Edward.  Holland  -Sketches.  Illustra- 
ted. 8vo,  pp.  147.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     S2.50  net. 

Phillip*.  Da^id  Graham.  Light-Fingered  Gen- 
try. Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  45.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     Si. 50. 

It  is  to  be  questioned  whether  any  of 
our  novelists  has  so  sincere  a  purpose  to 
effect  public  good  as  well  as  popularity 
by  his  novels  as  David  Graham  Pnillips. 
His  books  seem  to  be  written  both  to 
point  a  moral  and  to  translate  an  actual 
drama  into  fiction.  Yet  his  method  is 
rather  photographic  than  artistic.  To  be 
exact,  it  is  the  method  of  the  art  photog- 
rapher, which,  despite  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  contention,  remains  deficient  in 
comparison  to  that  of  the  painter. 

It  is  admirable  to  observe  the  ingenuity 
with  which  Mr.  Phillips  seizes  the  insur- 
ance companies'  scandal  as  basic  mate- 
rial for  his  new  book.  No  person  of  the 
play  is  overlooked,  no  phase  of  situation 
slighted,  no  possibility  of  development  is 
missed.  His  aim  is  not  only  to  satirize 
the  looser  captains  of  industry,  but  also 
to  expose  the  hollow  sham  of  the  social 
world  of  their  wives. 

With  an  impulse  suggestive  of  Balzac, 
Mr.  Phillips  has  essayed  to  make  a  fic- 
tional history  of  new-rich  society  in  New- 
York  to-day.  Yet  the  panorama  is  con- 
stantly illuminated  with  the  sincere  fire  of 
the  author's  purpose.  This  purpose,  edged 
with  a  warranted  suspicion  of  certain 
social  phenomena,  gives  the  novels  of  Mr. 
Phillips's  an  import  no  mere  best  seller 
dare  profess.  * 

Powell,  Lyman  P.  Christian  Science — The  Taith 
and  Its  Founder.  121T10,  pp.  xviii-261.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.25  net. 

Pyle,  Howard.  The  Story  of  Sir  Launcelot  and 
His  Companions.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xviii-340. 
Xew  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $2.50  net. 

Riley,  James  Whitcomb.  The  Boys  of  the  Old 
Glee  Club.  Illustrated.  8vo.  Indianapolis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Robins,  Elizabeth.  The  Convert.  i2mo,  pp. 
304.     New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Rose,  Elisc  Whitlock.  Cathedrals  and  Cloisters 
of  Midland  France.  With  illustrations  from  orig- 
inal photographs  by  Vida  Hunt  Francis.  In  two 
volumes.     New  York:    G.  P    Putnam's  Sons. 

The  cathedrals  of  France  seem  to  be  at: 
inexhaustible  source  of  study  for  travel- 
ers and  bookmakers,  but  very  few  travel- 
ers leave  the  beaten  track  and  cross  the 
Loire  southward  of  Touraine.  While  we 
have  plenty  of  descriptions  and  pictures  of 
the  churches  of  Normandy,  Isle-de-France, 
and  Picardy  the  central  district  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  sadly  neglected.  The  pointed 
style  never  dominated  Middle  France,  and 
the  churches  of  Middle  France,  with  their 
Oriental,  Byzantine,  or  Romanesque  char- 
acter, differ  from  the  churches  of  Pro- 
vence. We  are  really  refreshed  on  finding 
in  this  work  a  very  interesting  and  well-in- 
formed account,  among  other  catherdals, 
of  romantic  Le  Puv.  Angouleme  and 
Perigueux  also  come  in  for  a  fair  share  of 
notice.  Undoubtedly  these  volumes  till 
a  gap  in  the  series  of  works  on  French  ca- 
thedrals which  have  recently  appeared, 
and    may    induce    travelers    to    leave   the 

(.Continued  on  page  i8) 
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THIS  GREAT  HOMILETIC  COMMENT- 
ARY IS  THE  BACKBONE  OF  MANY  A  SUC- 
CESSFUL PREACHER'S  LIBRARY.  WHY 
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THE    PREACHER'S    COMPLETE 


HOMILETIC  COMMENTARY 


32  Large  Octavo  Volumes   18,000  Pages 

THIS  colossal  work  has  become  recognized  throughout  the  world  as  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  reliable  libraries  for  preachers.  Every  verse  in  the  entire  Bible  that  can  be  of  any 
possible  usefulness  in  the  preparation  of  a  sermon  is  fully  and  authoritatively  treated.  The 
work  reflects  a  stupendous  amount  of  research  by  scholars  of  all  creeds  and  denominations. 

A  Vast  Treasure-House,  its  advantages  in  brief: 


IT  BRINGS  TO  THE  PREACHER'S  ATTENTION  thous- 
ands of  texts  heretofore  almost  wholly  overlooked 
In  the  pulpit.  Spurgeon,  in  his  Commenting  and 
Commentaries,  says  :  "  We  have  next  to  nothing 
on  Kings."  la  the  Homiletic  Commentary  we  have 
on  Kings  alone  743  treatments  of  texts.  The  same 
Is  true  of  other  books,  as  Jeremiah.  A  flow  of  new 
light  in  the  way  of  exposition,  critical  notes,  illus- 
trations, etc.,  is  poured  in  upon  these  neglected 
texts,  and  additional  light  is  thrown  upon  old  texts. 


IT  IS  THE  ONLY  COMMENTARY  in  any  language 
that  supplies  a  sermonic  treatment  of  homiletic 
suggestion  on  every  paragraph  and  verse  of  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  that  can  be  used  to 
advantage  as  the  text  to  a  sermon. 

IT  CONCENTRATES  THE  LIGHT  of  all  ages  and  of  all 

countries  on  the  text. 

IT  IS  WHOLLY  FREE  FROM  DENOMINATIONAL'BIAS, 

strictly  evangelical.  Says  Dr.  Alexander  Scott :  "  It 
exalts  the  Saviour;  it  is  an  invaluable  boon  to  hard- 
worked  clergymen.    Its  fulness  is  astonishing." 


IT  SUGGESTS  THOUSANDS  of  meaty   themes  for 
sermons ;  also  a  world  of  illustrations. 
THE  INDEXES  are  very  full  and  valuable.    "  Useful 
on  almost  any  subject  along  homiletical  lines,"  as 
an  eminent  critic  says. 

IT  THROWS  GREAT  LIGHT  upon  the  present  contro- 
versies over  the  Old  Testament.  In  this  respect, 
especially,  nothing  could  be  more  timely  or  helpful 
than  this  wonderful  commentary. 
THE  COMMENTARY  IS  WHOLLY  IN  ENGLISH,  avoid- 
ing Hebrew  and  Greek,  except  in  the  critical  notes. 


Over   250,000 

volumes    have 

been  sold  in  America  alone. 

been. 
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That  shows  how  successful  this  work  has 
We  have  only  a  few  sets  now  to  dispose  of  at  half-price. 


President  J.  W.  Bashford  :  "  The  Commentary  is  full  of  nuggets  of  gold.  The  volumes  do  more  than 
reveal  splendid  materials  for  sermons.    They  inspire  the  preacher  to  independent  thinking." 
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*J  S^3*  Covers  completely  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 

^  BST"  Unquestionably  the  most  widely  used  Homiletic  Commentary. 

fl  SElf^  Over  250,000  volumes  already  sold  in  America. 

fl  S^3*  Thirty-two  large,  handsome  volumes —  18,000  clear  pages. 

fl  S^^  A  work  you  will  use  and  prize  during  a  lifetime. 

*S  ffi^"""  The  most  Eminent  Preachers  are  enthusiastic  over  it. 

^  2S!f='  Heretofore  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the  few. 

^  S^"  Now  sent,  free  of  expense,  for  examination  at  home. 

fl  SIT3*  Can  be  owned  at  a  cost  of  less  than  50  cents  weekly. 

^  SSiT^  Saves  time  consulting  many  books — the  best  research  is  here. 

^  $&=*  It  illumines  practically  eveiy  paragraph  and  verse  in  the  entire  Bible. 

Q  2^=  Best  of  all—"  IT  INSPIRES  to  independent  thinking." 
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in  your  library  such  a  mighty  help  and  great  time-saver.  One  week  will  convince  you  of 
that,  and  we  will  let  you  keep  it  five  days  and  prepare  a  sermon  by  its  use. 
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$2000 
Model  0—4  Cyl.— 25  H.  P. 


EVERY  requisite  of  a 
practical,  depend- 
able, thoroughly 
serviceable  motor 
car  is  found  in  Model  G. 
It  appeals  most  forcibly  to 
the  man  who  recognizes 
superior  construction.  The 
unusual  accuracy  of  finish 
in  Model  G,  its  simplicity 
of  design,  its  tremendous 
power  capabilities,  have  en- 
abled it  to  do  more  than  cars 
of  more  cylinders,  higher 
rated  power,  higher  price. 

Has  plenty  of  reserve 
energy  for  spurt  or  hill; 
speedy,  yet  always  under 
most  delicate  control.  Fully 
described  in  Catalog  G  23. 


A  Distinct 


Success 

All  of  the  supreme  qualities  that 
have  made  and  kept  Model  G  fore- 
most in  its  class  are  paramount  in 
the  other  Cadillacs — Model  H,  a 
luxurious  four-cylinder,  30  h.  p. 
Touring  Car,  $2,500  (Catalog  H  23); 
Model  S  Runabout,  $850,  and 
Model  T  Touring  Car,  $1,000, 
sturdy  single-cylinder  cars  des- 
cribed in  Catalogue  T  23. 

The  remarkable  economy  of 
maintenance  in  these  latter  types  is 
emphasized  in  our  booklet  entitled 

"The  Truth  About  the  Automobile 

and  What  it  Costs  to  Maintain  One." 

Not  based  on  theory,  but  on  actual 

figures    of    many    owners.       Copy 

free  by  asking  for  booklet  23. 

/'rices  include  pair  of  dash  oil  lamps 
and  tail  lamp. 

CADILLAC   MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Detroit, 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


VVe  .'  rnntes  to  teach    horthand  complete  in  only 

p in  lime  in  yr.nr  own  home, 

• 1  titer  a  here  you  livi  with 

Boyd'a  Syllable  System   is  easy  to 

to    read.      Simple.      Practical. 

in      no  1  bad 
in  othi  list  of  word   sign 

nvi.Y   NINE   (  11  m;  \c  i  i  OS  to  I I  you  have  tl 

lire    1  itili  h  ,  r.-i  u  1   1 1 

COMMAND       1 

new  ip  '!■■  1  report'  1  ■      1  .  [eai  h- 

era,  physicians,  liti  < .  u  may  now 

land  for  their  own  um      Do I  Ink ntinnal  daily 

with  other        tern       1 1  11    |t  iduatea    hold  luxii 

trade  1 tiona  everywhere.     Bend  to-day  tor  bool 

monia  1  .  fuarantee  ufler,  1  '■ . 

CMICAOO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

930    Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  III. 


latitude  of  Nice  and  Tours  for  an  explora- 
tion of  Central  France.  As  in  the  time  of 
Caesar,  Prance  is  still  divided  into  three 
parts,  at  least  architecturally,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  reviewer,  the  central  part  is 
by  no  means  the  least  interesting.  There 
is  an  excellent  map  appended  to  these 
volumes  in  which  the  provinces  explored, 
Savoy,  Dauphin^,  Burgundy,  Auvergne, 
and  Aquitaine,  have  the  cathedral  towns 
marked  in  red,  a  most  useful  addition  to 
the  work.  The  photographic  reproduc- 
tions, tho  necessarily  small  in  scale,  are 
of  the  first  quality,  and  the  book  is  beauti- 
fully printed  and  bound".  A  more  rational 
and  readable  account  of  one  architectural 
section  of  France  we  have  never  seen. 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson.-  The  Natural  History 
of  the  Ten  Commandments.  i2ino.  pp.  78.  New 
York'  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      50  cents. 

Sherman,'  Ellen  Burns.  Words  to  the  Wise — 
and  Others,  nmo,  pp.  ix-301.  New  York'  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Smith,  F.  Hopkinson.  The  Romance  of  an  Old- 
Fashioned  Gentleman.  Illustrated  in  colors  by  A.  I. 
Keller.  121110,  pp.  213.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons.     $1.50. 

In  this  instance,  author,  illustrator,  and 
publisher  have  cooperated  to  produce  an 
attractive  little  book  to  serve  among  gift- 
offerings.  It  is  to  be  questioned  whether 
they  had  any  other  intent.  There  is  a 
handsomely  colored  cover;  illustrations  of 
rich  tints;  and  the  author's  overture  to 
his  story  riots  pleasantly  in  the  hue  and 
scent  of  flowers  and  blossoms  on  an  old 
Southern  plantation  in  ante-bellum  days. 

Thither  young  Adam  Gregg,  a  portrait 
painter  from  the  North,  goes  to  paint 
Olivia  Colton,  the  young  and  beautiful 
wife  of  old  Judge  Colton.  Soon  the  judge 
is  called  away  on  official  duty,  leaving  at 
home  his  wife,  his  little  son  Philip,  and 
the  enthusiastic  painter.  High  up  in  the 
romantic  attic  of  the  old  mansion,  amid  a 
cluster  of  romantic  accessories,  such  as 
discarded  antiques,  Adam  Gregg  paints 
Olivia  Colton  in  an  old-fashioned  dress 
that  made  no  secret  of  her  shoulders. 

Adam  goes  to  Paris,  becomes  famous  in 
two  worlds  of  art,  but  never  forgets  his 
hopeless  romance.  And  so  he  drifts  into 
middle  age,  when  he  returns  to  America. 
He  makes  another  journey  to  Virginia,  to 
find  the  Colton  mansion  ruined  by  fire, 
and  to  learn  that  the  judge  and  Olivia  are 
both  dead.  Lonely,  yet  serene  in  his  ideal 
of  the  love  he  knew  yet  lost,  he  finally 
settles  in  New  York.  Here,  his  reputation 
secure,  his  success  flattering,  he  meets  by 
a  curious  chance  the  one  living  person 
who  could  be  of  solace  and  interest  in  Bis 
declining  days.  In  this,  the  latter  half  of 
the  story,  the  movement  is  brisker,  the 
incidents  more  plentiful,  but  over  all  is 
cast  the  sunset  shadow  of  the  romance  of 
the  old-fashioned  gentleman. 

Stevenson,  Burton  E.     Thai  Affairal  Elizabeth. 

i2ino,    pp.    307.     New    York.     Henry    Holt     &    Co. 

$1.50. 

Trent,  W.  P.,  and  Henneman,  John  B.  [Cho 
with  .-m  introduction  by],    The  Best  American  Tales. 
Frontispiece.      t6mo,     pp.     xxiii   .tso.     New     York 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell   &  Co.     3s  cents. 

Williamson,  C.  N.  and  A.  M      Tho  Car  of  D 
nv.    IUn  trated.     tamo,  pp.   .('><;•     New  York:    The 
McClure  Co 

Wtster,  Owen.     The  Seven  Ages  of  Washinj 
A     Biography.     Illustrated       tamo,     pp.     jet 
New  York     The  Macmillan  Co.     $2  net. 

Woodrow,  Mrs.  Wilson.  The  New  Missioner.  Il- 
lustrated.    1211)11,  pp.  toil.     New  York    The  McClure 


A   W 'imilr  1  1 11 1  Tonic  is 
HORSFORD'S  ACID   I'HOSPHATK. 

illnjr,  refreshing  and  Invigorating,    Dispels  tiu.t 
tired  feeling  during  Bpring  and  Bummer. 


Burpee's 

Seeds  Grow! 

And  the  Burpee  Business  Grows! 

Last  year  (our  31st)  we  sold  more 
seeds  than  ever  before  in  any  one 
year  and  in  1908  we  shall  sell  even 
more.  You  will  understand  the 
reasons  why"  when  you  read 


"THE  SEAL  OP 
QUALITY" 


Burpee's  New- 
Farm  Annual 
For  1908 

This  complete  book, 
bound  in  lithographed 
covers  and  containing 
also  six  superb  colored 
plates  painted  from 
nature,  is  Yours  for 
the  asking, —  provided 
you  have  a  garden  and  will  mention  where  you 
saw  this  advertisement.  It  is  an  elegant  book 
— the  best  seed  catalog  we  have  yet  issued — 
and  offers  some  most  remarkable  "New  Crea- 
tions" in  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  which  can 
be  obtained  only  direct  from  us.  Many  a  win- 
ter's evening  can  be  spent  profitably  in  planning 
your  garden,  by  a  careful  study  of  this  book. 
Shall  we  send  you  a  copy  ?  If  you  appreciate 
Quality  in  Seeds  you  will  say  Yes.' 

If  so,  write  to=day — do  not  put  off  and 
possibly  forget  until  it  is  too  late ! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

The  Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  House 

Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


ft    Shur-On    ^ 

Eye-glasses 


Improve   the    looks 
as    weT     as    the    sight, 


4i  years'  reputation  back  of  every  Shur-On. 
and  this  Kuarantee  to  protect  you: 

\nv  broken  part  of  mountines  replaced  free  within 
one  year  l>v  any  optician  in  the  United  States. 

Ask  your  optician.  £>hnr-On  tan  on  every  mounting. 
Shapes  to  lit  any  nose.      Illustrated  book  free. 

B.  Kirstein  Sons  Co.,  Dept.  E. 
Established  1864  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STUDY 

LAW 

AT 

HOME 


The  oldest  and  best  school  Instruction  by  mail  adapted 
to  f'vei y  one.  Recognised  by  courts  and  educators. 
Experienced  and  competent  instructors.  Takes  spare 
time  only.  Three  courses — Preparatory,  Business, 
College.  Prepares  for  practice. 
Will  better  your  condition  and 
prospect*  111  blames*.  Students 
and  graduates  everywhere. 
Full  particulars  nnd  Knsy 
IVi>  iinin    lMnn    l-iit  . 

Spragi'*   CnrrrnponaVnee 
Sohool  of  l-mv 

631  Mni.-tic  iiuiniing 

Detroit.  Mich. 


School  Books 


of  All 

Publishers 


At  Wholesale  Prices 


Library  Books 
and  Dictionaries 

MnaaiinesatCtM  Elatea,  Plays  and  EntertainraentBooka,  Teai  hers'  Hel,.-, 
u.  \   .    1 1  1  nsl  atione,  Sheet   Music,   Song    Hooks,  .Maps.  Globes,  Bnick- 
boarda,  Books  for  Sell  Education.    Catalog  Free,  postpaid,  on  request. 
II A  I.I.  .V   McCRKABT,  Ml  Wabash  Avenue,  Chisago,  III 

CONSIDERING   A    SCHOOL 

of  an]  kind  ?    Let  us  give  yon  timely  ml\  iee.  advance  your 

interest,  save  your  time,  posslblj  some  expense. 

•  «  iioiii     AGENCY,  O,  II  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 

$.1  press  prints  cards,  labels,  etc     Circular, 
book,   newspaper  press,  'tis.     Money  saver, 
'•  milker.     All  easy,  rules  sent.     Write  fnetory 
for  press  catalog,  type,  paper,  etc. 

THE   PRESS  CO.,  MeiWen,  Conn. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Tiik  Litkrary  Dic.kst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

Morning  in   the  Northwest. 

By  Arthur  Stringer. 

Gray  countries  and  grim  empires  pass  away 

And  all  the  pomp  and  glory  of  citied  towers 

Goes  down  to  dust;   and  youth  itself  shall  age. 

But,  oh,  the  splendor  of  this  autumn  dawn, 

This  passes  not  away!     This  dew-drenched  range, 

This  infinite  great  width  of  open  space. 

This  cool,  keen  wind  that  blows  like  God's  own  breath 

On  life's  once  drowsy  coal,  and  thrills  the  blood, 

This  brooding  sea  of  sun-washed  solitude, 

This  virginal  vast  dome  of  open  air — 

These,  these  endure,  and  greater  are  than  grief! 

Still  there  is  strength;    and  life,  oh,  life  is  good! 

Still  the  horizon  calls,  the  morrow  lures; 

Still  hearts  adventurous  seek  outward  trails; 

Still,  still  life  holds  its  hope! 

For  here  is  air  and  God's  good  greenness  spread! 

Here  youth  audacious  fronts  the  com-ng  day! 

Here  are  no  huddled  cities  old  in  sin, 

Where  teem  reptilious  mirth  and  golden  ease 

And  age  on  youth  so  mountainously  lies! 

Here  life  takes  on  a  glory  and  a  strength 

Of  things  still  primal,  and  goes  plunging  on! 

And  what  care  we  for  time-incrusted  tombs? 

What  care  we  here  for  all  the  ceaseless  drip 

Of  tears  in  countries  old  in  tragedy? 

What  care  we  here  for  all  earth's  creeds  outworn, 

The  dreams  outlived,  the  hopes  to  ashes  turned, 

In  that  old  East  so  dark  with  rain  and  doubt? 

Here  life  swings  glad  and  free  and  rude,  and  youth 

Shall  drink  it  to  the  full,  and  go  content! 

— McClure's  Magazine  (December). 


Dark,  Dark,  the  Seas  and  Lands. 

By  Herbert  Trenxh. 

Dark,  dark  the  seas  and  lands 

Between  us  lie! 

And  to  taunt  these  banished  hands 

Hang  mountains  high; 

Yet  to-night  your  voice  from  home 

Most  strange,  most  clear, 

Over  the  gulfs  hath  come 

Gloriously  near! 

Long  since,  in  the  desert's  heat 
I  swooned,  I  fell, 
To  find  your  love  at  my  feet 
Like  the  desert's  well; 
Now,  loftier  and  more  profound 
Than  the  dawn  at  sea, 
Your  spirit,  like  heavenly  sound, 
Delivers  me! 
-From  "New  Poems,"  (Methuen,  London). 


A  Meadow  Tragedy.' 

By  Dora  Sioerson  Shorter. 

Here's  a  meadow  full  of  sunshine, 

Ripe  grasses  lush  and  high; 
There's  a  reaper  on  the  roadway, 

And  a  lark  hangs  in  the  sky. 

There's  a  nest  of  love  enclosing 

Three  little  beaks  that  cry; 
The  reaper's  in  the  meadow 

And  a  lark  hangs  in  the  sky. 

Here's  a  mead  all  full  of  summer, 

And  tragedy  goes  by 
With  a  knife  among  the  grasses, 

And  a  song  up  in  the  sky. 

• — From    "  Collected   Poems  *'    (Hodder    and 
Stoughton,  London). 


TABULATED  DIGEST   OF  DIVORCE   LAWS 

A  folding  chart  showing  in  tabulated  form  the  di- 
vorce laws  of  every  State  in  the  United  States.  By 
Hugo  Hirsh.  Cloth  cover,  S1.50.  FUNK  &  WAG- 
NALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York. 


This  year  as  in  previous  years  the  entire  output 
of  the  Elmore  factory  is  pledged  and  sold — with 
agents   urging  an  increase   of  their  allotment. 


CarThatHaslYoVc 


Far  and  away  the  most  active  car  in  the  Amer- 
ican sales  market  today  is  the  valveless 
two-cycle  Elmore. 

For  five  years  it  has  been  the  steadiest  selling 
car  in  this  country. 

These  are  positive  effects  due  to  a  fixed  and 
positive  cause. 

The  stability  and  prosperity  of  the  Elmore, 
past  and  present,  has  arisen  primarily  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  two-cycle  and  a  valveless 
car. 

The  history  of  all  four-cycle  cars  has  been  one 
of  change  and  caprice  in  public  choice — 
largely  due  to  caprice  and  change  and  un- 
certainty in  construction. 

The  history  of  the  valveless  two-cycle  Elmore 
has  been  one  of  steady  progression  and 
steady  popularity  due  to  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  a  fixed  principle  of  whose  correctness 
every  Elmore  owner  has  been  enthusiastic- 
ally convinced. 

Thus,  today — no  Elmore  owner  can  be  coaxed 
or  coerced  away  from  the  Elmore.  This  is 
due  to  the  riding  and  operating  results  he 


gets  because  it  is  valveless;  and  because  it  is 
two-cycle. 

Owners  of  four-cycle  cars  may  and  do  waver  in 
their  allegiance,  change  cars,  become  dis- 
couraged and  abandon  any  and  all  four-cycle 
cars — the  Elmore  owner  will  remain  su- 
premely loyal  becanse  he  is  supremely 
satisfied. 

After  the  Elmore  two-cycle  engine  was  per- 
fected and  all  valves  eliminated,  only  one 
thing  remained  to  emphasize  and  widen  the 
gap  between  the  Elmore  and  all  other  cars, 
to  wit :  the  ignition  system. 

In  the  1908  car  has  been  installed  an  ignition 
system  substantially  as  amazing  in  its  results 
as  the  action  of  the  two-cycle  engine  itself — 
a  system,  for  instance,  which  will  run  the 
car  2,000  miles  on  one  set  of  six-inch  dry  cells. 

These  paragraphs  give  you  in  the  rough  some 
idea  why  the  sales  of  the  Elmore  are  imper- 
vious to  changing  conditions  which  affect 
four-cycle  cars — why  we  are  inclined  to  bend 
a  listening  ear  to  the  appeal  of  our  agents 
that  each  and  all  of  them  be  allotted 
more  cars. 


THE  ELMORE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  1704  Amanda  St,  CLYDE,  0. 

Members  A.  L.  A.  M. 


Do  You  Add  or  Multiply  ? 


Isn't  it  drudgery?  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  rack  your  brain  or  work  overtime  doing  arithmeti- 
cal work  which  should  be  done  by  machinery. 

The  Comptometer  solves  any  arithmetical  problem 
with  the  g-eatest  ease  and  unfailing;  accuracy.  Its  speed 
is  unlimited.  The  Comptometer  makes  knotty  problems 
a  pleasure.  It  is  more  helpful  than  an  assistant.  Saves 
two-thirds  of  the  time. 

Ferguson-McKinney  Dry  Goods  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
saved  the  price  of  their  ten  Comptometers  during  the  first 
ninety  days.  What  WU1  ,t  Do  in  Your  Office? 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  your  competitors  you  will  have  to  adopt  adding  machines  as 
you  did  typewriters.  Thousands  of  Comptometers  are  being  used  by  the  $5,000  concerns  to  the 
great  corporations  and  governments.  Write  for  pamphlet  and  special  trial  offer.  Comptometer 
sent,  express  prepaid,  on  trial  to  responsible  parties  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  863  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Special 
to  Pipe  Smokers 


♦ 


Will  you  invest  a  dollar  in  the  best  smoking 
tobacco  ever  blended  ? 

The  outgrowth  ol  over  one  hundred  years' 
experience  in  preparing  smoking  tobaccos  is 
our  new  brand  "Orchid."  It  is  so  different  from  any  tobacco  that 
you  can  buy  from  the  usual  dealer  that  we  want  to  introduce  it  in 
a  special  way  to  smokers  of  discriminating  tastes. 


(V 


SMOKING 

TOBACCO 

retails  at  $3  a  pound.  It  s  as  high  in  quality  as  any! 
tobacco  that  can  be  bought.  To  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  men  who  will  appreciate  its  fine  flavor  and 
bouquet,  we  will  fill  all  mail  orders  that  are  accom- 
panied by  this  advertisement  at  the  special  price  of 
$1 .00  per  half-pound. 

In  consideration  of  this  special  price  we  ask  only 
that  in  ordering  you  mention  the  name  of  the  dealer 
you  usually  patronize.  We  are  seeking  smokers  who 
know  good  tobacco  and  at  this  introductory  price  our 
offer  is  an  unusual  tobacco  bargain. 

Wiite  to -day — accompanying  your  order  with 
cash,  check  or  money  order,  and  you  will  re- 
ceive by  return  mail  a  full  half-pound  of  the 
best  tobacco  you  ever  smoked.     Address 

FRISHMUTH   BRO.  &  CO., 

Glenwood  and  Lehigh  Aves., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Oldest  Independent 
Tobacco  Manufacturers 
in  the  Country. 


The  Literary  Digest  reaches  responsible  and  responsive  men  of  the  most  influential  business  and  professional 
classes.  Every  subscriber  is  an  annual  subscriber.  Fifty-two  times  a  year  the  advertiser  can  seek  quality  patronage 


CALIFORNIA  WINTERS 


Rock 
Island 


)unshine,  flowers    and   Summer    sports    instead    of 
rain  and  slush  and  Winter  discomforts. 
Reached  in  Luxury  on  the 

Golden  State  Limited 

the  far  famed  train 
of  home  comforts. 

Write  to-day  for  illustrated 
booklets  about  this  wonderful 
train  and  the  advantages  of  the 
El  Paso  Short  Line  from  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis  to  Los  An- 
geles, Santa  Barbara  and  San 
Francisco. 

Early    reservations    are    recom- 
mended. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN 
Passenger 

Traffic 
Manager 

Chicago,  III. 
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PERSONAL 

It  oh  ley  D.  Evans,  Sea-Dog. — When  the  President 
had  determined  to  send  the  Atlantic  fleet  to  the 
Pacific,  the  important  problem  was  to  find  the 
man  who  could  successfully  command  such  a  gigan- 
tic undertaking.  According  to  a  writer  mi  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Mr.  Roosevelt  called  for 
the  long  list  of  rear-admirals,  and  after  carefully 
runnng  his  finger  down  the  columns  once  or  twice, 
finally  come  to  the  full  stop  opposite  the  name  of 
Robley  D.  Evans.  The  Rear-Admiral  was  sent 
for  immediately,  and  the  following  scene  ^  reported 
to  have  taken  place: 

"Will  you  go  to  sea  again?"  they  asked.  "What 
for?"  sparred  Evans,  for  he  had  just  returned  from  a 
tour  of  sea  duty  in  the  Far  East,  and  was  entitled  to 
his  round  of  after-dinner  speeches.  "To  take  the 
fleet  to  the  Pacific."  *  How  much  of  a  fleet? "  sparred 
Evans  again.  "Biggest  ever.  Sixteen  battle-ships 
and  all  the  minor  ones  that  go  with  it." 

"Sure,"  said  Evans — "Sure.  I'll  take  sixteen 
battle-ships  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  if  the  going 
at  sea  isn't  good.  You  bet  your  North  American 
hoop-te-doodle,  eternal,  everlasting,  and  incandescent 
life  I  will,"  talking  in  his  best  sea-dog  brand. 

Everybody  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief — everybody 
outside  the  Navy  Department*  that  is.  It  was  all 
right,  the  people  thought,  for  Evans  had  consented 
to  keep  the  scheme  from  going  to  smash. 

The  writer  then  continues: 

They  hadn't  much  doubt  of  what  he  would  do  in 
the  Navy  Department.  They  are  cynical  over 
there,  and  wise.  The  odds  were  a  thousand  to  one 
that  he  would,  no  matter  whether  he  had  been  to  sea 
for  one  year  or  thirty-seven  years  just  previously 
and  out  of  sight  of  land  all  the  time,  just  as  the  odds 
were  a  thousand  and  one,  and  no  takers,  that  Kene- 
saw  Landis  would  fine  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
the  maximum  limit  of  twenty-nine  million  dollars. 

Go  to  sea  with  sixteen  battle-ships?  Biggest  thing 
ever  attempted  by  the  Navy  Department  in  the  cruise 
line !  He  would  have  gone  to  sea  if  the  sea  had  been 
frozen,  and  he  had  to  put  the  ships  on  skates. 

Being  a  bluff  and  hearty  old  sea-dog,  Evans  never 
had  a  thought  about  it  except  his  was  to  do  or  die  and 
get  those  ships  around  the  Horn  or  through  the  Straits, 
as  the  case  may  be,  altho  he  did  remark,  casually,  at 
a  dinner  one  night,  that  he  didn't  know  whether  it 
was  to  be  a  fight  or  a  frolic,  and  didn't  care.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  he  did  not  project  his  mind's 
eye  to  the  pages  and  pages  of  newspaper  stories 
about  Evans.  He  never  gave  a  thought  to  that 
phase  of  it.  Carpers  have  remarked  that  when 
it  comes  to  getting  notices  about  himself  in  print,  the 
Admiral  knows  little  dodges  that  make  Anna  Held's 
press  agent  look  like  a  child  whose  idea  of  publicity 
does  not  extend  further  than  spelling  "C-A-T" 
with  his  building-blocks. 

Carpers  have  remarked  this,  but  carpers  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  ever-living  truth  that  the  carp 
bears  to  real  fish.  There  was  that  time  when  Evans 
was  on  the  Yorktown  down  South  America  way,  on  one 
of  those  regular  excursions  this  Government  engages  in 
whenever  one  of  those  give-me-liberty-but-I'll-never 
pay-my-debts  republics  needs  chastising.  Some- 
thing happened  ashore  that  roused  all  the  dog  in  the 
old  sea-dog's  nature.  He  cabled  frantically  to 
Washington:  "I  demand  permission  to  bombard 
at  once."  Those  cynics  in  the  Navy  Department 
knew  that  the  Yorktown  is  about  as  big  as  the  cap- 
tain's launch  on  a  battle-ship,  that  there  were  three 
or  four  cruisers  belonging  to  other  countries  in 
the  harbor,  and  that,  if  Evans  did  any  barking  down 
there,  the  cruisers  would  put  a  tag  and  a  muzzle  on 
him  so  quickly  he  would  think  all  the  dog-catchers 
in  the  world  were  on  the  spot.  So  they  wired  to 
Evans  to  take  a  long,  cooling  drink,  bind  a  little 
cracked  ice  on  his  head,  and,  if  he  must  have  car- 
nage, fix  up  a  prize-fight  between  a  couple  of  stokers 
and  referee  that. 

It  was  intimated  Evans  knew  when  he  cabled  that 
the  Navy  Department  wouldn't  let  him  bombard 
anything,  and  that  he  also  knew  that  the  demand 
would  make  good  reading  for  the  general  public,  as 
proof  that  long  years  of  peace  had  not  turned  the  red 
corpuscles  of  our  fighting-men  to  white.     Of  course. 
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the  papers  did  play  it  up,  but  was  Evans  respon- 
sible for  that?  How  could  he  control  the  news 
editors  of  a  country  thai  was  literally  pining  for 
gore? 

He  was — and  is — only  a  bluff  old  sea-dog.  and  the 
idea  that  his  mind  ever  reverts  to  anything  so  un- 
sea-doggy  as  self-advertisement  is  preposterous  and 
the  carpingest  kind  of  carp. 

It  has  been  the  same  for  many  years.  Every  time 
Evans  has  had  a  dilemma  to  face  and  has  taken  it  by 
the  throat  or  has  gone  to  the  mat  with  it,  strangle- 
hold not  barred,  and  has  told  the  reporters  about 
what  happened,  in  his  simple  and  unaffected  lan- 
guage, there  have  been  people  to  say  that  the  lime- 
light does  not  have  to  chase  him  around,  but  that  he 
is  always  ready  to  pose  in  the  exact  center  of  the 
stage,  thus  lightening  the  labors  of  the  calcium  man 
to  a  considerable  degree.  It  has  even  happened  that 
criticism  has  been  leveled  at  the  Admiral  when- 
ever he  has,  in  that  hearty  way  of  h;s,  explained 
what  he  would  do  to  the  white-livered,  knock-kneed, 
rum-ti-tumty,  hop-skip-and-jumps  if  they  ever 
cross  his  path  by  the  Mary-had-a-little-lambs.  It 
has  been  said  he  realizes  that  the  way  to  get  into  print 
is  to  use  language  with  tar  on  it. 

All  this  seems  bes'de  the  mark.  Can  a  leopard 
•change  his  spots?  Rear-Adm'ral  Robley  D.  Evans 
was  born  to  be  just  what  he  is — an  old  sea-dog.  He 
was  an  old  sea-dog  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  and 
he  will  be  an  old  sea-dog  when  he  gets  to  be  eighty. 


The  Father  of  a  Modern  Type  of  Journalism. 

• — People  who  have  nothing  but  criticism  for  a  paper 
like  the  New  York  World  can  hear  "the  other  side" 
in  an  article  in  The  Broadway  Magazine  by  Mr. 
Hartley  Davis,  who  is  plainly  a  warm  admirer  of 
The  World  and  its  creator,  Joseph  Pulitzer.  Mr. 
Davis  declares  Mr.  Pulitzer  to  have  had  motives 
beyond  criticism  in  his  newspaper  attacks,  never  to 
have  fought  in  a  questionable  cause,  or  supported 
an  unworthy  candidate,  and  to  have  advocated  with 
intense  conviction  every  movement  that  was  for 
the  betterment  of  his  community  or  country.  Mr. 
Davis  says  in  part: 

For  years  and  years  Mr.  Pulitzer  was  scornfully 
referred  to  as  an  adventurer,  and  the  charge  was 
true,  in  its  fair  sense,  because  he  adventured  in 
fields  that  no  other  journalist  had  even  dreamed  of 
entering. 

It  gives  an  insight  into  the  courage  of  the  man, 
his  belief  in  his  work,  to  remember  that,  when  his 
future  and  fortune  seemed  absolutely  assured  in  St. 
Louis,  he  risked  everything  by  buying  the  New  York 
World  and  starting  in  to  make  it  a  real  newspaper. 
Every  penny  that  was  risked  was  his  own.  The 
money  has  been  returned  a  thousand  fold,  but  he 
lost  more  than  wealth;  for  his  success  cost  him  his 
eyesight  and  his  health 

His  affliction  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  have 
a  large  personal  staff.  No  man  keeps  more  closely 
in  touch  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  and 
all  the  information  must  come  to  him  by  word  of 
mouth.  He  can  not  read;  he  can  not  distinguish 
the  faces  of  those  about  him.  He  can  only  listen 
— and  think. 

Of  his  homes  he  likes  Bar  Harbor  best,  and  often 
remains  there  long  after  the  winter  snow  is  on  the 
ground.  The  bracing  air  is  what  appeals  to  him 
most,  that  and  the  quiet. 

In  summer-time  he  rises  early,  and,  if  the  weather 
be  fine,  he  breakfasts  on  his  own  private  veranda 
with  his  physician  and  companion,  who  tells  him 
the  important  events  in  the  day's  news.  Then  comes 
an  exhausting  business  session  with  his  private  sec- 
retary, which  usually  lasts  two  hours.  Then,  becom- 
ing weary  and  needing  the  air  and  sunshine,  which 
he  can  feel  if  not  see,  he  goes  forth  to  drive,  or  to 
ride  in  an  electric  launch,  ever  bidding  the  boatman 
to  head  into  the  breeze.  He  draws  deep  breaths 
and  gives  himself  up  to  relaxation  for  perhaps  ten 
minutes.  Then  he  is  ready  to  work  with  his  news- 
paper secretary,  who  has  been  going  over  the  news- 
papers since  early  morning,  digesting  not  only  The 
World,  but  its  contemooraries.  Sometimes  he  has 
a  visitor  from  the  office,  maybe  the  chief  editorial 
writer,  or  the  managing  editor,  or  a  reporter. 

This   session   usually  lasts  about  two  hours,   and 


Pianos 
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PRICE,  $550 


THEN   purchasing  a  piano,  no  matter 
what    consideration     may     be    para- 
mount, it  is  invariably  best  to  buy  a  Stein- 
way,  for  no  other  piano  stands  for  the  same  high 
standard  of  piano  construction. 

If  it  is  a  question  of  quality  and  permanency 
of  tone,  of  superior  materials  and  workmanship, 
of  proven  durability — then  the  recorded  judg- 
ment of  the  world's  most  eminent  musical  and 
scientific  experts  declares  the  Steinway  the  Stand- 
ard of  the  World. 

If  it  is  a  question  of  price — then,  all  things 
considered,  the  Steinway  is  the  greatest  piano 
value  for  the  money  paid,  for  experience  has 
proven  that  a  Steinway  Piano  depreciates  less 
both    in    intrinsic    and    market    value    than    anv 

J 

other  make. 

For  visible,  tangible  proof  of  Steinway 
primacy,  examine  a  Miniature  Grand  at  #8oo  or 
a  Vertegrand  at  $550,  ebonized  cases. 

Each  piano  the  criterion  of  its  class. 


Steinway  'Pianos  can  be  purchased  from 
ar.y  authorized  Steinway  Dealer  at  New 
York  prices,  with  transportation  cost  added. 
Illustrated  catalogue  and  booklet,  "The 
Triumph  of  the  Vertegrand,"  sent  on  re- 
quest and  mention  of  this  Magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Steinway  Hall 

107  and  109  East  Nth  St.,  New  York 
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The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable:  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funfe 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
>^|    WMF  This  knowledge  does  not  come 
^^^B^intolligently  of  itself, nor  correct- 
^jr  ly  from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated)  *-*  + 
by  William  H.  Walling,  AM.,  M  D.y  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume; 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Hftve. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medic-al  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
Bleh    Cloth    Binding,    Full    Gold    Stamp,    Illustrated,    $2.00 
Write  for  M  Other  People's  Opinions  "and  Table  o I  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B.    Phlla..  Pa. 


T>ED  Clothing  should  he  witrtn  and  lieht.  Blankets  and 
**  thirk  Quilts  should  never  be  put  opon  the  bed. 
The  weight  is  depressing,  retains  perspiration, 
nightmare  and  is  unhealthy  l'nper  Itlitn  Itt-t  m  are 
warmer  than  woolen,  and  weigh  only  ten  ounces  e  u  h. 
Made  of  strong  sterilized  paper,  kid  finish,  will  noi  -  p. 
Cost  less  than  washing  blankets.  Thev  are  an  applic  ition 
of  A    Hiii-i,„„„„   Scientific  Principle. 

Worn  betwei  n  sheet  iiii.I  top  .over.  PRICK  S:t.OO 
A  IMIZI.Y.  Kill!,  (m,  11,1, :.ti,  or  we  will  send  two 
full  size  for  sample,  postpaid,  for  $1.00.  Also  m.ik.-  the 
famous  Paper  Oliipers  that  Appcnl  to  the 
■Bother  of  the  baltc  to  he  worn  ins.ui  the  regular 
diaper  and  destroyed  when  soiled.  75r.  p  rlOOF.O.B., 
Cincinnati,  or  will  mail  SO,  postpaid,  for  .  A  If  skepti- 
cal send  10  its.  in  stumps  for  samples  of  diapers. 

WHITF.LAW  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 

Oept.  9,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Tiny 
Timekeeper 


There  are  other  tiny  watches, 
but  the  one  worthy  to  bear 
the  name  which  always  and 
everywhere  stands  for  relia- 
bility and  excellence  must  be 
a  timekeeper.  This  dainty  little 
watch  is  called  the 

Lady  Elgin 

It  is  in  every  respect  a  true  Elgin 
—  made  as  small  as  consistent 
with  Elgin  perfection.  The  small- 
est watch  made  in  America  —  the 
illustration  shows  its  actual  size. 
Every  Elgin  Watch  is  fully  guar- 
anteed—  all  jewelers  have  them. 
Send  for  "  The  Watch,"  a  story 
of  the  time  of  day. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY 
Elgin,  Illinois 


"HEALTH  WITHOUT   DRUGS'1 

tilled  in  a  booklet  which  gives  reasons  for  man- 
kind'- .uclaKc  as  compared  to  the  abundant 
health  of  lower  animals.  It  shows  that  drugs  often  f.iil 
to  i  mi,  and  how  disease  can  be  eliminated  l>y  properly 
utilizing  the  body's  natural  forces  A  summary  of 
knowledge  gleaned  during  my  eight  years'  search  for 

health  — in   America,    I  it,   India,   Ceylon, 

Japan.  What  it  tea<  lies  has  already  helped  thousands. 
This  booklet  is  FREE.  Send  for  it  today.  Address 
J.  LAMBERT  DISNEY.  Box  P-9.  Jamesburq.N.J..U.S.A. 
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|  then  Mr  Pulitzer  is  ready  for  luncheon  with  the 
family.  If  the  newspaper  secretary  or  visitor  from 
the  office  is  new,  feeling  somewhat  abashed  by  the 
of  people  at  table  and  being  in  the  presence  of 
his  employer  and  is  therefore  inclined  to  observe 
the  childish  injunction  about  being  seen  rather  than 
heard,  Mr.  Pulitzer  will  probably  turn  to  him  and 
say: 

"Why  don't  you  talk'  I  like  people  about  me 
who  talk  a  great  deal,  who  laugh  and  are  cheerful. 
I  like  them  to  chatter  even  if  they  can't  be  wise  or 
witty."  It  is  the  cry  of  a  man  who  lives  in  per- 
petual twilight. 

It  will  be  many  years  before  Joseph  Pulitzer's 
place  in  history  is  firmly  fixt.  Just  as  he  has  grown 
bigger  and  stronger  during  his  lifetime,  so,  one  be- 
lieves, will  his  fame  grow  in  the  future. 

He  came  of  the  people;  he  will  be  of  the  people 
until  he  dies.  He  has  a  love  for  liberty,  for  equality, 
as  passionately  savage  as  the  oppression  he  endured 
in  his  youth.  He  is  one  of  the  few  human  beings 
who  is  proof  against  the  adversities  of  riches. 
Neither  wealth  nor  years  have  made  him  timid  or 
conservative.  He  is  keeping  up  the  good  fight  now 
as  vigorously  as  ever. 

When  Mr.  Pulitzer  has  been  criticized  for  the  re- 
lentless, inhumanly  cruel  fights  he  has  carried  on  in 
his  newspaper,  people  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  attacks  upon  individuals  were  mere  incidents  in 
the  battles  he  has  waged  against  the  privilege  of 
caste  and  class,  against  crookedness  in  public  office. 
His  bitterest  assailants  were  those  who  thought 
that  their  riches  or  their  standing  in  the  community 
should  make  them  immune  from  newspaper  pub- 
licity. His  reply  has  always  been  unanswerable: 
"Anything  that  can  not  stand  the  white  light  of 
publicity  deserves  no  consideration."  No  man  ever 
had  so  clear  and  comprehensive  an  idea  of  the  power 
of  publicity  as  he;  no  man  ever  used  the  weapon  so 
effectively,  nor,  in  some  ways,  so  impersonally,  since 
he  has  never  used  his  newspaper  to  carry  on  a  per- 
sonal fight,  nor  betrayed  and  delivered  over  his  vast 
power  to  serve  individual  selfish  ends. 


A  New  King. — A  new  King  has  stepped  into 
the  affairs  of  men.  The  beloved  and  democratic 
Oscar  II.,  King  of  Sweden,  has  been  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,  Gustaf  V.  The  new  monarch,  like 
his  father,  is  fond  of  literature  and  art,  and  is  of  the 
same  democratic  spirit.  A  writer  in  Human  Life 
(January)  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  new  monarch. 
To  quote  in  part: 

The  new  King  inherits  many  of  the  old  one's 
traits.  With  him,  also,  music,  poetry,  and  books 
run  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire  than  politics  and  the 
cares  of  the  state.  He  is  fifty  years  of  age;  entered 
the  army  in  1875,  and  in  1892  was  given  the  rank  of 
general  lieutenant.  In  i8yb  he  served  as  inspector  of 
the  military  schools,  and  i8y8  was  made  a  full 
general.  Between  the  years  of  1884  and  1891  he 
filled  the  office  of  vice-king  of  Norway.  The  separa- 
tion of  Sweden  and  Norway  a  few  years  ago  found  in 
him  a  persistent  and  strenuous  opponent,  but  his 
influence  was  in  vain.  On  account  of  his  opposi- 
tion, however,  he  got  himself  disliked  by  the  radical 
majority  in  the  Norwegian  Parliament,  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  took  away  from  him  a  yearly  source  of 
revenue  amounting  to  $1.2,500. 

Kini;  Gustaf  was  married  to  Princess  Victoria  of 
Baden,  a  cousin  t>f  the  German  Emperor,  at  Carls- 
ruhc  in  1881.  She  is  a  descendant  of  the  banished 
Vasas,  who,  altho  they  were  pretenders  to  the 
throne,  were  the  pride  of  the  peninsula  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  when  they  went 
by  the  title  of  "St&rbeams  "I  Sweden." 

Largely  on  account  of  this  sentimental  reason,  her 
marriage  to  the  then  Crown  Prince  was  hailed  with 
joy  by  the  Swedish  people.  Her  interests  and  sym- 
pathies being  the  same  she  was  the  favorite  daughtcr- 
in  law  of  Sophia,  the  old  Queen.  Her  love  for  the 
languages,  for  books,  and  fol  all  charitable  move- 
ment-  greatly  endeared  her  to  her  mother-in-law. 

By  many  of  the  foremost  specialists  of  Europe, 
however,  she  is  eon  side  red  a  hvj  II  H'hondriac.  Without 
any  real  can  W  apparently,  and  contrary  to  all  medi- 
cal a  she  believes  herself  to  be  afflicted 
with  consumption  in  its  earliest  stages,  and  in  con- 
tends the  gn  .  n  in  what 


Liquid  Court  Plaster 

immediately  dries,  forming  a  tough,  transparent, 
waterproof  coating.  M  >'ew-Skln"  heals  Cuts,  Abra- 
sions, Hans-Nails,  Chapped  and  Split  Lips  or 
Finuers,  Burns  Blisters. etc.  Instantly  relieves 
Chilblains.  Frosted  Ears,  Stinjrs  of  Insects, 
Chafed  or  Blistered  Feet,  Callous  Spots,  etc.,  etc. 

A  coating  on  the  sensitive  parts  will  protect  the 
feet  from  being  chafed  or  blistered  by  new  or  heavy 
shoes.  MECHANICS,  SPORTSMEN',  BICTCLISTS, 
(iOLFERS,  in  fact  all  of  us,  are  liable  to  bruise, 
scratch  or  scrape  our  skin.  "NEW-SKIN"  will 
heal  these  injuries,  will  not  wash  off,  and  after  it  is 
applied  the  injury  is  forgotten,  as  "NEW-SKIN" 
makes  a  temporary  new  skin  until  the  broken  skin 
is  healed  under  it.  "Paint  it  with  'New-Skin  * 
and  forget  it,"  is  literally  true. 

CAUTION:  WE  GUARANTEE  our  claims  for 
"  NEW-SKIN."  No  one  guarantees  substitutes  or 
imitations  trading  on  our  reputation,  and  the  guar- 
antee of  an  imitator  would  be  worthless  anyway. 

ALWAYS  INSIST  ON  GETTING  "NEW-SKIN" 
Sample  size,  lOe.  Family  size  (like  illustration),  26c. 
Two  ounce  bottles  (for  surgeons  and  hospitals),  60c. 
AT  THE  DRUGGISTS,  or  we  will  mail  a  package 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  price. 

Douglas  Mfg.  Co.    ^imij', 


A  Lady's 
Complexion 


Can  be  made  soft,  smooth,  and  free 
from  pimples,  fay  the  daily  use  of 
charcoal.  It  absorbs  all  gases,  and 
stops  fermentation.  This  causes  a 
rapid  clearing  of  the  complexion. 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL     TABLETS 

are  composed  of  pure  Charcoal. 

For  IOC.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailer!  for  trial.    Once  only. 

vA.J.DItm*n,41  Astor  House,  M.  Y. 


Relieve  inflammation  of  the 
throat*  caused  by  cold  or 
catarrh.  Contain  no  opiates. 


SUCCESSFUL 


Fifteen  prize  studies  by  practical 
teachers,  covering  the  subject  of 
TFAPUINfl  teaching  in   a  broad  and  helpful 

I  LHuniHUiiM    way<    i2mo,  cloth,    $1.00  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


BRENTANO'S 
Mail  ORDE^r. 
book  service 

All  Books  av All  L*\oi  jgcs  ar />/*  Poiccs 

SAr£D£i/venr 0(  tui\7tto T/tttoi/G/tour r»c wo/vo 

/\fCIMMAr/o\  tftUrCD/HCC 

BRENTANO'S 

yh  Ave.  &  zj'b  St..     New  York 


TRY  IT  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


If  not  IRtiifactiiry,  return  it  nnd  no  question-*  asked.  Daui* 
Improved  Wp  Top  Duplicator  ih  the  result  of  25  years* 
experience,  end  is  used  and  endorsed  by  thousands  of 
linninesn  ho-ises  mid  individuals.  HUI  ropiei 
from  pen-written  and  60  copies  from  type- 
written original— Clear,  Clean,  Perfect. 
Complete  Duplicator,  Cap  4L*7  CA 
Sue(prir.t8  8\x  13  in.)  Price  <P  •  *0\J 

The  Felix  P.  Dam  Duplteator  Company 
Daut  Bldg.,  lis  John  Street, Nov?  York 
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she  feels  to  be  more  beneficial  climates.  Altho 
married  twenty-six  years,  it  is  doubtful  if  she  has 
spent  two  years  in  Stockholm.  The  summer  sea- 
son invariably  finds  her  at  some  of  the  famous  con- 
tinental Watering-places,  while  in  the  winter  she  is 
a  constant  habitue  of  the  Riviera  and  other  Mediter- 
ranean resorts. 

The  new  royal  couple  have  three  children,  all- 
boys.  Prince  Eugen,  the  youngest,  is  one  of  the  most 
talented  landscape  painters  of  Europe.  His  studio 
is  in  Paris,  and  at  a  recent  Salon  three  pictures  of 
'his,  exhibited  under  a  nom-de- plume,  won  prizes. 
Gustaf  Adolf,  the  oldest  son,  it  will  be  remembered, 
•married  Margaret  of  Connaught,  a  niece  of  King 
Edward,  in  June  of  1905.  The  third  son,  Wilhelm, 
Duke  of  Soedermanlartd,  was  in  this  country  last 
■summer  on  a  visit. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

A  Matter  of  Custom.— Two  ladies  who  had  not 
seen  each  other  for  years  recently  met  in  the  street. 
They  recognized  each  other  after  a  time,  and  their 
recognition  was  cordial. 

"So  delighted  to  see  you  again.  Why,  you  are 
scarcely  altered." 

"So  glad;  and  how  little  changed  you  are.  Why, 
how  long  is  it  since  we  met?" 

"About  ten  years." 

"And  why  have  you  never  been  to  see  me?" 

"My  dear,  just  look  at  the  weather  we  have  had." 
— Tit-Bits. 


Notice  in  Advance. — Caddie  (to  Foozle,  who 
has  slowly  hacked  his  way  to  the  first  hole) — "Wull 
ye  be  goin'  the  whole  round?" 

Foozle — "Yes,   of  course.     Why?" 

"Only  they'll  be  wantin'  the  links  to-morrow; 
it's  medal  day." — The  Taller. 


Far  from  It. — Former  Resident— "How  things 
have  changed  here  in  twenty  years!  I  wouldn't 
know  the  town.  WThat  has  become  of  Floogus, 
who  used  to  shave  notes  and  lend  money  at  two  per 
cent  a  month?" 

Hotel  Clerk — "He's  gone  to  his  reward." 
Former  Resident — "What!     Is  he  dead?" 
Hotel  Clerk — "Dead?     Not  on  your  life!     He's 
president    of    a    trust    company    in    New   York."  — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


Still  Hope. — Horse — "Oh,  dear!  Now  that  these 
motor-cars  are  coming  so  much  into  favor  I'm  afraid 
I  shan't  be  wanted." 

Cat — "Now,  don't  carry  on  so.  The  mouse-trap 
didn't  do  away  with  me,  did  it?" — Chips. 


Cost  of  Fatted  Calves. — "I  want  to  tell  you, 
sir,  that  this  panic  don't  affect  the  farmers." 

"Don't,  eh?  Well,  you  jest  oughter  see  the  prodi- 
gal sons  thet's  been  thrown  back  on  us." — Judge. 


Their  Designs. — Bishop  (kindly) — "And  all 
these  lovely  young  ladies  whom  I  have  just  met  in 
the  guild-room  have  some  common  bond?" 

Curate  (modestly) — "Yes.  They  all  hope  to 
marry  me." — Judge. 


Both  of  Them. — "Jimmie,"  said  the  merchant 
solemnly,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  "we  have  forgotten 
to  get  a  fresh  supply  of  stamps." 

And  the  office-boy,  in  his  excitement,  responded 
with  "Goodness,  sir,  so  we  have!  If  we  ain't  a 
couple  of  blunder-headed  idiots'" — Tit-Bits. 


Extra. — Mr.    Microbe — "Horrible    catastrophe! 

Ten  million  lives  lost!" 

Mrs. — "Good  grac'ous,  Mike!     What  happened?" 
"The    first    National    Bank,    without    a    word  of 

warning,  sterilized  a  dollar  bill." — Independent. 
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OLD  FATHER  TIME  AND  HIS  HOUR-GLASS  have  been  around 

many  times  since  Dioxogen  became  an  established  success  the  standard 

of  purity,  efficiency  and  satisfaction.     When  you  take  Dioxogen  into 

the  home,  you  can  rest  assured  that  you  are  doing  just  what  a  large 

proportion  of  the  most  discriminating  Americans  are  doing.     You 

can  see  Dioxogen  work  whether  used  as  a  mouth  cleanser,  or  a 

prophylactic  cleanser  of  cuts  and  injuries,  or  as  a  throat  gargle. 

Dioxogen  bubbles  as  it  cleanses.     There  is  a  great  deal  of 

satisfaction  in  knowing — seeing  with  your  own  eyes — that 

it  is  cleansing.     It's  very  pleasant,  too. 

AS  A  TOOTH  CLEANSER,  Dioxogen  bubbles 
in  inaccessible  places  which  are  never  reached 
by  the  tooth  brush.     Counteracts  decay. 

AS  A  THROAT  GARGLE, 

Dioxogen    bubbles    into   folds 
and    cavities   where   infec- 
tion can  hide,  and  thor- 
oughly  cleanses 
the    nooks    and 
corners. 

SAFETY 

is  everything 

in   the   home. 

Dioxogen    is 

safe   for   children. 

If    they    drink    it,    it 

won't  hurt  them. 

USERS  OF  DIOXOGEN  be 

come  so  wedded  to  it  that  they  won- 
der how  anybody  can  get  along  without 
it  constantly  on  hand.     Try  it  and  see. 

"THE  THIRD  KIND  OF  CLEANLINESS "  is 

the  title  of  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  circular 
which  comes  in  every  package  of  Dioxogen.     Get  a  pack- 
age and  read  the  circular.     It  explains  what  prophylactic  or 
disease-preventing  cleanliness  is  and  how  obtained.     Dioxogen 
has  a  hundred  uses  in  every  home. 

Three  sizes  of  Dioxogen;  25c,  50c,  and  75c.  at  drug  stores  everywhere, 
dealer  does  not  handle  Dioxogen,  please  notify  us  at  once. 

Always  call  for  Dioxogen  by  name,  and  if  a  dealer  begins  to  talk  about  something 
else  being  the  "same  as,"  or  "as  good  as,"  or  "like"  Dioxogen,  look  him  straight  in 
the  eye  and  tell  him  to  please  give  you  Dioxogen,  and  if  he  hasn't  it,  to  tell  you  so,  and 
you  will  go  where  you  can  get  it  without  argument. 
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THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


j  PETER  MOLLER'S  I 
*    COD  LIVER  OIL    * 


is  scientifically  prepared  under  the 
most  improved  method,  insuring 
cleanliness  in  every  detail  of  manu- 
J  facture  and  consequently  is 

PURE— SWEET— DIGESTIBLE 
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NO  DISAGREEABLE  TASTE  OR  ODOR 
AND  ALWAYS  PRODUCES  SATISFAC- 
TORY RESULTS. 

Sold  only  in  flat,  oval  bottles, 
bearing  name  of 

Schieff elin  &  Co. ,  New  York, 

Sole  Agents. 


1 
I 
\ 


ml  IV  IT    Ulfil  ft-Clear  the  air  Passages  from 
LIHC    m  All  lb  Colds   Coughs.  Hoarseness. 
Non-narcotic.  Purely  Antiseptic.  Recommended  by  many 
physicians.    30  cents  box  by  mail.    Sample,  2-cent  stamp. 
EVANS  SONS  I.I  -UN  li  k  WEBB  Mmlted,  92  William  St.,  New  York 
Liverpool  and  London.  Eng. 


ALWAYS  TELL  YOUR  OWN  TOOTH  BRUSH  BY  THE  NUMBER  AND  EMBLEM 

Number  also  printed  on  top  of  box.   (The  yellow  box  which  protects  and  guarantees  brush).   Curved,  bevel-pointed 
handle  with  bristles  trimmed  to  fit  and  clean  between  the  teeth     Hole  in  handle  and  book,  to 
keep  brush  dry  in  your  own  place.    Made  under  American  sanitary  conditions. 
By  mail  or  at  dealers. 


Send  for 
our  free  booklet.  -Tooth  Truths." 
FLORENCE  MFG.  C0.a     44  Pine  Street,  Florence,  Maas. 
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Income  afforded  by  the  five- 
year  securities  of  a  well 
established 


Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

serving  cities  of  50,000  people  in  the 
Central  West.  Net  earnings  three  times 
interest  charges. 

Denominations  $100,  $500  and?  $1,000. 

Single  bonds  sold.  Interest  paid  every 
six  months  at  Chicago  Bank. 

TROWBRIDGE  &  NIVER  CO. 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Telephone — 

Central  1263 


Fill  out  iin.f  return  this  loufott  to-day. 


TROWBRIDGE  &  NIVER  CO., 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

o  send   illustrated  description  of  Gas 
Securities  yielding  -  Per  cent. 


Name- 


City- 


L.  D. 


State. 


First  mortgages  on  improved  real 
estate  accompany  the  six  percent,  tax 
free  Certificates  of  Deposit  issued  by 
this  bank.  Write  for  booklet  "  C." 
Interest  paid  monthly,  quarterly  or 
semi-annually. 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  I  TRUST  CO. 

ic,m»LiSu«nus*3oo.oi>ooor  SALT  LAKE; CJTY.d 


a 


OPPORTUNITY 

To  obtain  now  some  of  our  carefully  selected  first 
mortgage  loans.  Over  thirty-two  years  experience. 
Six  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually  in  New  York 
Exchange.  Largeassortment  on  hand  to  accommo- 
date both  large  and  small  investors.  Papers  com- 
plete and  ready  for  delivery.    Write  for  particulars. 

PERKINS  &  COMPANY,  LAWRENCE,  KAN. 


SIX  PER  CENT 


b  per  cent., 
deductions 


FIRST  TRUST  &5AVINGS  BANK 

CAPITAL $100,000.1"  BILLINGS, MONT. 


CITY  and  COUNTY  BONDS 


414x05% 


Can  be  bought 

To  yield    from   ^\ /^2 

Send  for  list 
NEW  FIRST  NAT'L  BANK,  Columbus,  0. 


Connectives  of  J.Jy  -?ame*  c-  F«"»ald, 
_        ..  c  .        I/.H.I).      The     "conncr- 

English   speech.    tive«"  of   our   language 

afford  many  pitfalls  for  those  who  would  write 
ur"od  English.  Thla  book  in  the  best  published 
guide,  to  their  proper  usage.  12  mo.clotfi,  334  pp., 
$U0  net     l-'I'NK  h  WAGKALLS  COMPANY.  N.  Y. 


Send    Dime 

for  20  Dazzling  "Shines' 

•"Eagle  Brand" 
Shoe  Cream 


in  haadaoa 

^H  l<  r<-w  .    i[p. 


•  Opnl  Glati  Bni    wuh   nn-tnl 
1  o  qui)  k  ly  introduce  thia  iboc 
poliah  mud*  from  p.ir..  Wll  contaioini  oil, 
m-  ansa  Hn«  literal  ooV,     Q  r«  ■  <i  inlini  lu  itra  to  in?   Sua 

r,  r.  i  <  .ill   VIciKid,  Valour, Cubnn  W«j  I   ilfoi  1 
Short     Hill  not  rub  of  or  toil  the  garment  t.   Preterves  the 
lentbrr,    )M  ikr-»  »h,,.-.  oomfortable.    Bnmpto  box  contain*  •nmifh 

Shoa  '  raaraforal tIDshinos.    Regular aito  J  •■  ,  contain*  ■ufflcicnl 

lor  ho  ahioaa     Band  dima  I  da  ilai  '•  nama  today  for  tampla  boi 

Tilt.  AMI  RICA1  SHOP.  I'OI.ISII  CO.,  "Is  Ho.  Kr.„lll„S(.,(  hlr.ro 


Timely  Aid. — "I  see  that   Moneybags  has  come 
ird  with  a  half-million  to  help  out  in  this  finan- 
cial trouble." 

but  if  he  wished  to  relieve  the  trouble  any 
why  did  he  wa  ig?" 

"Well,  you  see,  he  wanted  to  be  sure  the  tide  was 
coming  in  before  cast'ng  his  bread  on  the  waters." — 


A  Confidence. — "Does  your  wife  allow  you  to 
smoke  in  the  house"'" 

"Yes;  but  she  wouldn't  if  I  smoked  the  cigars 
she  gives  me." — Washington  Star. 


Minht  Try  Her. — A  Kansas  City  man  recently 
wrote  to  a  lawyer  in  another  town  of  the  State  asking 
for  information  touching  the  standing  of  a  person 
there  who  had  owed  the  Kansas  City  individual  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  for  a  long  time. 

"What  property  has  he  that  I  could  attach?" 
was  one  of  the  1  paest  inns  asked. 

The  lawyer's  reply  was  to  the  point. 

"The  person  to  whoi„.  you  refer,"  he  wrote,  "died 
a  year  ago.  He  has  left  nothing  subject  to  attach- 
ment except  a  widow." — The  Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Trouble  for  the  Editor. — "I  can't  keep  the 
visitors  from  conr'ng  up,"  said  the  office  boy  deject- 
edly. "When  I  say  you're  out  they  don't  believe 
me.     They  say  they  must  see  you." 

"Well,"  said  the  editor,  "just  tell  them  that's 
what  they  all  say.  I  don't  care  if  you  check  them, 
but  I  must  have  quietness." 

That  afternoon  there  called  at  the  office  a  lady 
with  hard  features  and  an  acid  expression.  She 
wanted  to  see  the  editor,  and  the  boy  assured  her  that 
it  was  impossible. 

"But  I  must  see  him!"  she  protested.  "  I'm  his 
wife!" 

"That's  what  they  all  say,"  replied  the  boy. 

That  was  why  there  is  a  new  boy  wanted  there. — 
Catholic  Tribune. 


Knew  His  Business. —  Patient — "Doctor,  do 
you  think  that  people  are  occasionally  buried  alive?" 

Doctor  (reassuringly) — "It  never  happens  to 
my  patients." — Catholic  Tribune. 


Danger  of  It. — "Mother,  mother,  mother,  turn 
the  hose  on  me!"  sang  little  Willie,  as  his  mama 
was  dressing  him  tlv's  morn'ng. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked. 

"You've  put  my  stockin's  on  wrong  side  out,"  he 
said. 

We  fear  Wille  will  grow  up  to  be  a  newspaper 
humorist. — Cleveland    Leader. 


A  Good  Start. —  Isaacstein — "I  hear  dot  your 
son  is  goin'  into  peesness  for  himself." 

Cohbnstbin — "Yes.  He  was  t'inkin'  of  shtartin 
mit  a  glozing-oud  sale." — Home  Herald. 


And  Sometimes  Mineral. — Teacher — "Is  there 
any  connecting  link  between  the  animal  and  the 
vegetable  kingdoms?" 

PUPIL — "Yes,  mum;  there's  hash."—  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


A  Safe  Move.  Sad  a  man  who  had  been  de- 
tected cheating  at  rani-,  "They  threaten  to  kick 
me  downstairs.      What   am  I  to  do?" 

The  friend  appealed  to  offered  this  timely  counsel: 
"Play  on  the  ground  floor."      Catholic  Tribune. 


Generous.      Mr.  Mi-am-      "I     have    nothing    but 

for  the  new  minister." 
Mr.  Goods — "So  I  noticed  when  the  plate  came 
around."      Philadelphia   Inquirer. 


New  Revised  Edition  Now  Ready 

PRACTICAL  CHRISTIAN 
SOCIOLOGY 

A  Special  Series  of  Lectures  before 
PRINCETON    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY 

By  REV.  WILBUR  F.  CRAFTS,  Ph.D. 

In  this  work  Practical  Christian  Sociology 
is  considered  from  the  standpoints  of  the 
Church,  the  Family  and  Education,  Capital 
and  Labor,  and  Citizenship.  The  statistics 
and  facts  are  classified  under  : 


Ballot  Reform. 
Dress  Reform. 
Divorce  Reform. 
Labor  Reform. 
Woman  Suffrage. 
Civil  Service  Reform. 
Municipal  Reform. 
Purity  Crusade. 
Sabbath  Reform. 


Immigration  Reform. 
Drinking  Usages. 
Law  and  Order. 
Government  Reform. 
Church  and  State. 
Educational  Reform. 
Anti-uambling  Crusade. 
Anti-Brutality  Movements. 
Government  Ownership,  Etc. 


"  Dr.  Crafts  is  a  close  student  of  existing  reforms. 
His  plan  of  social  salvation  is  one  that  has  served 
many  generations."— St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

"An  excellent  handbook  for  the  church  militant." 
—Philadelphia  North  American. 

"  There  is  a  wealth  of  material  in  the  volume  and 
those  who  seek  the  betterment  of  the  rare  will  tind 
much  to  aid  their  efforts."— St.  Louis  Republic. 

"A  repository  of  sociological  facts."— Xew  York 
Eveni7ig  Post. 

Illustrated   with   Charts 

and   22    Portraits.      i2mo,   cloth,   524  pp.     $1.50 

FUNK  &WAGN  ALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 

44  EAST  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Home  Gymnastics 


ON 

Ling's 
System 

By 
Anders  Wide 

M.D.,  Stockholm 

A  Series  of 
Daily  Exercises 
Mostly   Without 

Apparatus 


SEDENTARY  can  derive  great  profit 
from  this  simple,  plain, 
direct  exercise  at  home. 


PEOPLE 


Based  on  the  celebrated  Swedish  system. 

All  publishers'  profits  go  toward  erecting  a  Ling 
monument  at  Stockholm. 

"A  marvelous  amount  of  information  of  a  most 
practical  character." — New  York  Sun. 

PRICE,  50  CENTS,  NET 

FUNK    &.    WACNALLS   COMPANY 
44-60  East  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


*• "\ 

"This  is  a  practical,  helpful,  inspiring  and  efficient 
assistant  to  all  readers  in  the  work  of  missions  in  our 
churches."— The  Watchman,  Boston. 

Holding  the  Ropes 

Missionary  Methods  for  Workers  at  Home 
By  BELLE  M.  BRAIN 

Author  of  "  Fuel  for   Missionary   Fires,"   "Fifty   Mis- 
sionary Program*,    etc.,  etc 

A  volume  of  practical  plans  and  suggestions  for 
Stimulating  individual  interest  and  directing  the 
efforts  of  missionary  societies  toward  the  most 
effective  work. 

"NOTHING  APPROACHING  IT  IN  HELPFULNESS" 
W.  L,  A 111  erni  11 11.  Chairman  New  York  City  Chris 
tian  Endeavor  Union  :  "' Holding  the  Hopes'  is  just 
what  the  clever  title  implies,  a  manual  of  church 
practise  in  working  for  missions.  It  is  suggestive, 
stimulating,  oonolae,  and  up-t<v<late.  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  in  print  approaching  it  in  helpfulness  to 
pastors  or  general  workers  for  the  missionary  cause." 

12mo,  cloth,  235  pages.    SI  net;   By  Mail,  $1.09 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 
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He  Knew. — A  fellow  was  looking  over  a  hedge, 
watching  a  maiden  milk  a  cow  in  an  open  field, 
when  suddenly  he  spied  a  young  and  excited  bull, 
with  his  head  lowered  and  tail  cocked  high  in  the  air, 
rushing  madly  toward  her.  The  fellow  called  out  to 
warn  her  of  the  approaching  danger,  but  she  just 
glanced  at  the  bull  and  then  went  on  milking,  calmly. 

Still  the  infuriated  animal  rushed  toward  the  daunt- 
less maiden,  and  then  when  it  was  almost  upon  her, 
it  stopt  dead  short,  gave  a  loud,  bellow  and  gal- 
loped away  again  to  the  farther  side  of  the  meadow. 

The  man  now  ventured  to  ask  the  girl  how  she 
knew  the  bull  would  not  touch  her. 

"Oh,"  was  the  gentle  reply,  "this  cow's  his 
mother-in-law." — Home  Herald. 


The  lesser  Evil. — "No,"  said  Miss  Gaddie, 
"I  don't  like  her.  She's  forever  talking  about  her- 
self." 

"But,  really,"  put  in  Miss  Pepprey,  pointedly, 
"that's  better  than  talking  about  some  one  else." — 
Philadelphia  Press. 


They  Generally  Do.--" Any  bottles?    Any  rags?' 
"Queer  combination  you  deal  in,   my  friend." 
"Not  so  queer.     People  as  has  bottles  generally 
has  rags." — Home  Herald. 


Modern. — Constable — "Come  along;  you've  got 
to  have  a  bath." 

Tramp — "A  barf!     What,  wiv  water?" 

Constable — "Yes,  of  course." 

Tramp — "Couldn't  you  manage  it  wiv  one  o' 
them  vacuum  cleaners." — Tit-Bits. 


Not  His  Fault. — Pa  Twaddles — "Tommy,  I  am 
not  at  all  pleased  with  the  report  your  mother  gives 
me  of  your  conduct  to-day." 

Tommy  Twaddles — "I  knowed  you  wouldn't  be. 
an'  I  told  her  so.  But  she  went  right  ahead  an'  made 
th'  report.  Jest  like  a  woman,  ain't  it?" — Cleve- 
land Leader. 


Bill's  Signature. — Mrs.  Vellum — "Oh,  dear!  I 
hardly  know  how  to  tell  you,  but  the  baby  somehow 
got  hold  of  a  fountain  pen  and  your  First  Folio " 

Mr.  Vellum — "I  see;  but  don't  let  it  worry  you. 
It  really  enhances  the  value  of  the  book.  I'll  dispose 
of  it  as  an  autograph  copy." — Puck. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

December  20. — The  opposing  armed  factions  in 
Teheran  are  dispersed  for  the  second  time, 
and  the  Persian  capital  is  calm. 

December  22. — The  American  torpedo-boat  flotilla 
sails  from  Port  of  Spain  for  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Dr.  Wekerle,  the  Hungarian  Premier,  and  Herr 
Polonye,  former  Minister  of  Justice,  fight  a 
bloodless  duel  at  Budapest. 

December  26. — The  Governor  of  Trinidad  enter- 
tains the  officers  of  the  American  fleet. 

Kurdist  raiders  surround  Murmiab,  Persian 
Armenia,  and  complete  anarchy  prevails  there. 


Domestic. 

December  20. — President  Roosevelt  orders  the 
troops  at  Goldfield  withdrawn  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 3-1,  and  censures  Governor  Sparks  of  Ne- 
vada for  failure  to  perform  his  whole  duty. 

Justice  Harlan,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  in  a  speech  before  the  Kentucky  Club  in 
New  York  City,  declares  there  is  no  danger  to 
States'  rights  from  alleged  "centralization," 
and  that  the  Constitution  adequately  protects 
the  dual  power  system  on  which  the  nation's 
liberties  are  founded. 

Rear- Admiral  Brownson,  retired,  resigns  as  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

December  25. — Governor  Broward,  of  Florida, 
appoints  William  James  Bryan,  of  Jacksonville, 
United  States  Senator  to  succeed  S.  R.  Mallory, 
whose   death  was  announced  last  Monday. 

December  26. — Admiral  Dewey  celebrates  his 
seventieth  birthday. 
The  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  at  Washington  buys, 
for  $3,000,  one-thousandth  of  a  gram  of  radium 
which  will  be  used  in  experiments  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 
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TlfARM  AIR  and  Winter  form  a  comfort- 
*"      able  combination  more  than  ordi- 
narily cheerful  when  you  can  get  out  your  little 
bank  book  and  figure  on  the  surplus  that  is  yours  because 
you've  a  furnace  that  is  not  only  giving  you  clean,  even 
heat,  but  is  earning  you  a  667^  %  dividend.    The 

Peck-Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace 

Saves  One-Half  to  Two-Thirds  of  Goal  Bills 


This  isn't  a  financial  dream.  Slack  is  cheaper 
than  anthracite  or  lump  coal.  Cheapest  slack,  which 
would  smother  a  top-feed  fire  yields  j  ust  as  much  heat 
in  the  Underfeed  as  high-priced  coal.  YOU  save  the 
difference  in  cost.  In  the  Underfeed  all  the  fire  is 
on  top.  Smoke  and  gases,  wasted  in  other  furnaces, 
must  pass  thru  the  flame,  are  converted  into  heat  units 
and  consumed. 

George  A.  Warden  of  Ottnmwa,  la.,  writes: 
*  Having  used  your  Underfeed  Furnace  for 
two  years,  in  a  9  room  house,  can  only  say  we 
have  had  perfect  heat  and  perfect  satisfaction 
In  every  respect.  It  has  cost  about  SB38  per 
season  to  heat  the  house." 


Illustration  shows  furnace  with  can- 
iufjcut  ouf,to  shoio  hoto  coal  is  forced 
vp  under  fire — which  burns  on  top. 


We  could  fill  a  book  as  big  as  an  encyclopedia  with  testimonials 
just  as  strong. 

If  saving  money  on  your  coal  bill  is  any  object,  let  us  send  you 
Our  Underfeed  Booklet  describing  this  furnace  marvel,  and  a  lot  of 
fac-simile  letters  from  delighted  owners.      Heating  plans  and 
Services  of  our   Engineering    Department  are  yours — TREE. 
Write  today,  giving  name  of  local  dealer  with  whom  you  prefer 
to  deal.       -, 

The  Peck- Williamson  Co.,  304W.  Fifth  St.,  Cincinnati, 

Dealers— Write  tor  Our  NenJ  Year's  Proposition. 
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"The  Cleanest,  Cheapest  Safest  Light! 

"  You  don't  make  your  claims  for  The  Angle  Lamp  half  strong  enough.  It's  the  greatest  light 
of  the  age,  far  surpassing  gas  or  electricity,"  writes  Mr.  I.  B.  Phillips,  Mineral  Wells,  Tenn.  "  It 
is  a  perfect,  incandescent  light  plant;  the  cleanest,  cheapest,  safest  lighting  method  that  ever 
went  into  a  home,  i  simply  cannot  find  words  to  express  my  satisfaction,"  writes  Mr.  Howe, 
Belding,  Mich. 

Pretty  strong  praise  for  a  kerosene  burning  lamp,  don't  you  think?  Hardly  the 
sort  of  language  you  would  use  to  describe  your  lamp,  is  it  ?  Yet  these  are  quite  the 
usual  sort  of  letters  for  us  to  receive  from  our  customers.  When  they  find  The  Angle 
Lamp  better  than  they  expected,  their  enthusiasm  just  naturally  "  bubbles  over."    For 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  no  mere  improvement  on  the 
ordinary  lamp,  understand.  It  is  a  new  method  of 
lighting  which,  though  using  kerosene  for  fuel,  em- 
ploys a  very  different  principle  of  burning  that  oil, 
with  still  more  different  results.  A  mere  five  minutes' 
attention  a  week  keeps 


The  Angle  Lamp 


in  perfect  condition.  Then  you  have  a  light  always 
ready  the  instant  you  turn  the  button  and  apply  the 
match— like  city  gas.  It  never  smokes  or  smells 
whether  burned  at  full  height  or  turned  low.  And  it 
simply  floods  your  rooms  with  the  finest,  softest  light, 
pleasantest  of  all  artificial  lights.  Recall  the  charm  of  a  banquet  table  by  candle-light,  then  think  how  beau- 
tiful would  be  the  effect  were  the  light  a  hundred  times  as  strong  and  you  get  an  idea  of  the  artistic  beauty 
of  Angle  Lamp  illumination.  And  now  comes  the  most  surprising  fact  of  all.  The  cost  of  this  clean, 
convenient,  pleasant  light  would  be  one-third  to  one-half  less  than  what  your  present  light  is  costing  I 
That's  what  you  get  with  the  Angle  Lamp.  Do  you  wonder  Angle  Lamp  users  are  enthusiastic  ? 
r_„  r«*.l»rf  .-.J  T.:.i  rtrf-.  Just  write  for  our  Free  Catalog  "47  "  fully  describing  The  Angle  Lamp,  and 
Free  catalog  ana  trial  uuer.  listing  32  varieties  from  $2.00  up.  and  we'll  send  you  our  32-page  booklet  freo, 
with  the  trial  proposition.    Lighting  is  an  important  matter.    Reader,  we  suggest  that  you  "  do  it  now." 

THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO.,  Angle  Building,  159-161  West  24th  St,  New  York 
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HIGHLY  PRIZED  MANUSCRIPT  CREE 

From  The  Congressional  Library     '  IIL,L 

GEORGE   WASHINGTON'S  ADDRESS 
To  the  Hebrews  at  Newport 

100  fac-simile  copies  printed  on  Parchment  Vellum — We  will  send  you  one  copy 
FREE — Sign,  cut  out  and  mail  to  us  the  coupon  below.  The  distribution  is 
especially  for  those  interested  in  the  history  and  customs  of  the  Jews. 

The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  is  a  monument  to  the  heroic  struggles,  political, 
economical  and  spiritual,  of  6o  generations  of  the  Jews. 

The  impression  that  the  Jews  are  a  mysterious  sect  and  that  their  conduct  is 
inspired  by  unsocial  motives  must  disap- 
pear before  the  evidence  presented  in  the 
Jewish  Encyclopedia.  Sign  and  mail  the 
coupon  and  we  will  send  you  Washing- 
ton's letter  and  full  information  concern- 
ing the  Jewish  Encyclopedia.     Address 

FUNK  ®  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
44-60  East  23d  St.  New  York  City 


Cut  Out.  Sign  and  Mail  or  Send  a  Copy  of  It 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Oompant,  N™  York  Uity 

Please  send  me  free  of  cost  a  Vellum  Copy  of 
Washington's  Address  to  the  Hebrews  at  Newport. 
Also  snmple  pages  of  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia, 
together  with  prices  and  easy-payment  plan  for  the 
work.  This  does  not  obligate  me  to  buy.  lam  over 
21  years  of  age. 

Signed 

D. -9-21-7. 


Address. 


The  Lost 


lfimo, cloth,  75c. 


WEDDING  RING 

Heart-to-heart    talks     on 
marriage  and  its  pitfalls. 
By  Rev.  Cortland  Myers. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company ,  Pubs.,  N.  Y . 


[ 


ETHICS   OF    MARRIAGE 

By  H.  S. POMEROY,  M.D.  Vital  suggestions  toward 
making  the  conjugal  estate  both  sacred  and  happv. 
190pp.   Price,  $1.00.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO. ,  N.  Y. 


The  American  Civic  Association 

gave  life,  force  and  direction  to  the  popular  demand  for  the  preservation  of  Niagara 
Falls.  It  is  now  fully  recognized  as  the  guardian  of  the  people's  interest  in  the 
great  cataract,  maintaining  a  constant  watch  on  the  power  situation. 

It  originated  and  is  the  moving  force  in  the  nation-wide  effort  to  restrict  the  ex- 
tension of  ugliness  by  having  billboards  legally  taxed,  as  is  other  productive  property. 

It  has  advanced  the  children's  garden  movement,  and  was  instrumental  in  se- 
curing a  Congressional  appropriation  for  school  gardens  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  has  secured  the  enactment  of  a  model  street-tree  law  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
is  teaching  the  intelligent  care  of  trees  the  country  over. 

It  is  giving  guidance  and  effective  direction  to  the  widespread  and  rapidly 
growing  movement  for  the  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance. 

It  helps  in  progressive  city-making,  and  is  continually  arousing  and  fostering 
sentiment  for  civic  beauty,  for  clean  streets  and  home  surroundings,  for  convenient 
and  serviceable  parks,  for  playgrounds — in  short,  for  every  form  of  civic  betterment. 


Growing  Demand  for  Help 

If  Niagara  is  to  be  permanently  preserved, 
there  must  be  an  international  agreement. 
Legislative  campaigns  must  be  made  in  every 
state  to  secure  laws  restricting  and  taxing  bill- 
boards. Public  sentiment  must  be  further 
aroused  in  favor  of  forest  reservations.  From 
every  section  of  the  country  there  cotne  calls 
for  concrete  assistance. 


More  Members  are  Needed 

The  American  Civic  Association  is  a  volun- 
tary organization  of  persons  working  to  make 
America  the  most  beautiful  country  in  the  world. 
The  fine  work  it  has  done  was  accomplished 
solely  with  the  dues  and  contributions  of 
members  and  interested  friends.  The  demands 
upon  it  require  for  it  greater  resources  in 
membership  and  more  liberal  support. 


The  careful  coordination  and  economical  execution  of  its  working  plans  enable 
the  American  Civic  Association  to  render  invaluable  service  at  small  cost,  for  it  is 
free  from  cumbersome  machinery  of  organization  and  in  position  to  do  things — 
to  do  them  speedily,  quickly  and  thoroughly.  This  is  a  direct  appeal  for  YOU  to 
become  a  member.     Use  the  coupon  below  or  a  copy  of  it  in  remitting. 

AMERICAN    CIVIC   ASSOCIATION,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

.7.  Horace  McKarland,  President  William  B.  Howland,  Treasurer 

Clinton  Hookrs  Woodruff,  Vice-Pres.  and  Acting  Secretary    Robert  C.  Ooden,  Chairman  Advisory  Com. 

Recent  and  Forthcoming  Literature 

The  American  Clvlo  Association  has   made   many    important   additions   to  the  authoritative   literature 

of  civic  ondouvor.     Other  documents  of  notable  value  will  bo  published  in  the  early  future.     Members  re- 

i  ha  literature  ns  currently  published,  without  chariro.     The  material  they  thus  obtain  in  the  course  of  a 

year  in  itsell  is  worth  B  great  deal  more  than  the  membership  foe.     Some  specimen  subjects  aro  as  follows: 


AMERICAN  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

/  enclose  $ ,   and  wish  to  be  enrolled  as 

a member  of  the  American  Civic 

Association. 


NAME 


Life  Membership,  $50  or  more 

Sustaining     '  $10  a  year 

Club  $5  a  year 

Councilors'  "  $5  a  year 

Annua  $3  a  year 


ADDHECS 


Billboard   and  Their  Regulations. 

A  Sympoi  Iran. 
Good  I  oads  and  Civic  Improvement. 
By  1).  Ward  King. 
Improvement  of  Home  Grounds. 

By   Warren  II.  Mat  ntng. 

Mosqnltos  and  How  to  Abate  Them. 

By  I'.  I..  Olmsted  and  11.  C.  Weeks. 
Play  and  Playgrounds. 

By  Joseph  Lee. 
Public  Comfort  Stations. 

By  Frederick  L.  Ford. 
Railroad  Improvements. 

By  Mrs.  /..  K.  McCroa. 
Recreation  Centers. 

By  Graham  Romey    Taylor. 
Removal  of  Overhead  Wires. 

Bj  I  redi  rich  I..  Ford, 

School  Gardens.  By  W.  A.  Baldwin. 

m  Cities.   ByJ,  Hon  ■  McFkilud 

ilie  Smoke  Nuisance.         A  Symposium, 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S    EASY 
CHAIR. 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Punk  a-  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


fSF'Thr   Lexicographer  does    not  answer   anony- 
mous communications. 

"W.  H.  C.,''  Woodstown.  N.  J.—  "  Please  give  a 
succint  explanation  of  the  terms  'initiative'  and 
'  referendum.'  " 

Initiative  is  the  power  of  initiating,  specifically  it 
is  the  right  to  propose  legislative  projects.  In  the 
United  States  the  initiative  in  legislation  for  raising 
revenue  belongs  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Referendum  is  the  submission  of  a  proposed  public 
measure  or  law,  which  has  been  passed  upon  by  the 
people's  representatives  in  the  legislature  or  a  con- 
vention, to  a  vote  of  the  people  for  ratification  or 
rejection.  In  Switzerland  the  referendum  is,  under 
certain  conditions,  a  constitutional  right  of  the  peo- 
ple in  respect  to  acts  of  legislation. 

Correspondent.  Washington,  D.  C. — "Under 
the  word  predicate,  in  the  Standard  Dictionary,  it  is 
stated  that  in  the  sentence  'Life  is  short,"  short  is 
the  predicate.  I  know  of  no  authority  for  making 
a  predicate  that  does  not  contain  a  verb.  The 
grammars  I  have  examined  would  make  is  the 
grammatical  predicate  here  and  is  short  the  logical 
predicate, — by  whatever  names  those  relations  may 
be  designated.  The  question  arises  if  short  is  the 
predicate,  what  is  to  be  done  with  is? 

Goold  Brown  (Grammar  of  Grammars,  p.  470)  says  : 
"Sentences  may  be  partially  analyzed  by  a  resolu- 
tion into  their  subjects  and  their  predicates;  .  .  and 
the  finite  verb,  which  some  call  the  grammatical 
predicate,  being,  with  its  subsequent  case  and  the 
adjuncts  of  both,  denominated  the  predicate,  or  the 
logical  predicate."  Bullions  says-  "The  logical 
predicate  is  the  grammatical,  with  all  the  words  or 
phrases  that  modify  it."  However,  Chandler 
(Grammar  L1847],  p.  no)  writes:  "Another  question 
is  whether  the  copula  (is,  was,  or  the  like),  which  the 
logicians  discriminate,  should  be  included  as  part  of 
the  logical  predicate  when  it  occurs  as  a  distinct 
word.  The  prevalent  practise  of  the  grammatical 
analyzers  is  so  to  include  it — a  practise  which  in  itself 
is  not  very  'logical.'  ...  In  some  grammars,  the 
partition  vised  in  logic  is  copied  without  change 
except  perhaps  of  words;  as,  '  There  are,  in  sentences, 
a  subject,  a  predicate,  and  a  copula."  The  sentence 
cited  from  the  Standard  Dictionary — "Life  is 
short" — contains  the  copula  is,  and  if,  according  to 
Chandler,  a  sentence  consists  of  a  subject,  a  predi- 
cate, and  a  copula,  in  the  sentence  cited  "Life"  is  the 
subject,  "is"  is  the  copula,  and  "short"  is  the 
predcate. 

The  Standard  defines  "copula"  as  "the  word  or 
bond  that  unites,  or  expresses  the  relation  between 
the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  a  sentence  or  proposi- 
tion." In  English,  the  copula,  according  to  the 
most  common  view,  is  always  the  present  tense  in- 
dicative of  the  verb  to  be. 

"W.  V.  R."  Seattle.  Wash.— "(1)  Can  you  give 
any  rule  for  the  correct  use  of  the  words  '  amount ' 
and  'quantity?'  (2)  May  the  sign  of  the  infinitive 
'  to'  be  separated  from  its  verb— e.g.,  '  I  ask  you  to 
kindly  give  us  the  rule?'  (3)  'The  boat  could 
only  carry  1.000  tons'  —  should  not  the  adverb 
follow  rather  than  precede  the  verb? 

(1)  Amount  is  a  sum  total  of  numbers  or  quanti- 
ties, a  quantity  viewed  as  a  total  ,  aggregate;  to- 
tality. Quantity  is  a  certain  determinable  or  esti- 
mated mass,  volume,  or  number;  sometimes  a  large 
or  considerable  amount.  Quantity  has  been 
described  a>  the  abstract  quality  of  amount:  it  is 
that  attribute  of  a  tiling  that  makes  it  capable  of 
measurement.  Amount,  however,  is  not  always 
used  to  moan  totality;  for  we  have  the  expressions 
"  the  full  amount,"  "  the  whole  amount,"  and  "  the 
total  amount." 

(2)  The  sign  of  the  infinitive  "to"  is  often  used 
separated  from  its  verb  but  is  a  form  of  expression 
condemned  by  purists.  The  form,  however,  has 
sanction   of   literary   usage,   and  is  sometimes  used 

effectively,  as  in  "He  went  abroad  to  quickly 
recover  Irs  health." 

(3)  The  general  rule,  so  far  as  any  rule  can  be 
given,  is  to  place  the  word  "only"  next  to  the 
word  or  phrase  to  be  qualified.  In  the  sentence 
cited  the  adverb  should  follow  the  verb. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


MR.  TAFTS  BOSTON  SPEECH 

"TF  the  panic  becomes  an  issue  in  the  campaign  next  year,  we 
-*-  now  have  the  Roosevelt  answer,"  says  the  Boston  Tran- 
script (Ind.  Rep.),  commenting  upon  Secretary  Taft's  speech  be- 
fore the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Association  of  that  city; 
and  other  Republican  papers  seem  to  share  The  Transcript's 
opinion  that  this  answer  is  such  as  to  appeal  to  the  sober  sense  of 
the  country,  and  to  "  prevent  any  serious  reaction  against  the  party 
in  power,  even  were  the  depression  to  prove  much  more  serious 
than  now  seems  likely."  "  The  ablest  and  most  persuasive  vindica- 
tion of  the  President's  policies  which  has  yet  been  made,"  is  the 
Philadelphia  Press's  characterization  of  the  Secretary's  speech 
— a  speech  which  had  been  looked  forward  to  by  the  country  with 
peculiar  interest  owing  to  rumors  that  in  it  he  would  "  break  away  " 
from  President  Roosevelt  and  indicate  a  distinctive  platform  for 
his  own  candidacy.  Altho  these  expectations  were  disappointed, 
his  words  are  welcomed  by  the  press  of  his  party  for  their  fearless- 
ness, candor,  and  lucidity. 

Taking  as  his  subject  the  panic  of  1907  and  its  relations  to  the 
policies  of  the  National  Administration,  he  riddles  the  claim  of  the 
reactionaries  that  President  Roosevelt's  policies  are  responsible 
for  the  sufferings  and  curtailments  of  the  past  three  months.  The 
great  underlying  cause  of  the  panic,  he  says,  was  a  world-wide 
strain  upon  capital  which  was  greater  in  this  country  than  else- 
where because  business  and  financial  methods  have  less  stability 
here  than  in  the  older  parts  of  the  world.  This  strain  was  the 
result  of  a  too  rapid  expansion  of  the  world's  industries,  and  the 
destruction  of  capital  in  three  recent  wars  and  in  the  Baltimore  and 
San  Francisco  disasters,  and  the  panic  was  precipitated  by  the 
methods  of  certain  American  railroad  and  insurance  manipulators. 
Because  the  Government's  revelations  concerning  these  methods 
frightened  investors  and  hastened  a  collapse  that  was  already  in- 
evitable, the  panic,  as  Mr.  Taft  remarks,  "has  been  given  a  certain 
political  bearing  and  importance."  But  the  truth  of  the  matter,  as 
he  sees  it,  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  world  generally  has  a  certain  amount  of  loanable  capital 
available  for  new  enterprises  or  the  enlargement  of  old  ones.  In 
periods  of  prosperity,  this  capital  with  the  instrumentalities  for 
enlarging  it  potentially  by  credits  is  put  into  new  enterprises 
which  are  profitable,  and  the  increase  in  free  capital  goes  on  al- 
most in  arithmetical  progression.  After  a  time,  however,  expenses 
of  operation  and  wages  increase  and  the  profit  from  the  new  enter- 
prises grows  smaller.  The  loanable  capital  gradually  changes  its 
form  into  investments  less  and  less  convertible.  Much  of  that 
which  might  be  capital  is  wasted  in  unwise  enterprises,  in  extrava- 
gance in  living,  in  wars  and  absolute  destruction  of  property,  until 
the  available  free  capital  becomes  well-nigh  exhausted  the  world 
over,  and  the  progress  of  new  enterprises  must  await  the  savings  of 


more.  Men  continue  to  embark  in  new  enterprises,  however,  the 
capital  fails  them,  and  disaster  comes. 

"  For  eight  or  nine  months  last  past  there  were  many  indications 
that  the  loanable  capital  of  the  world  was  near  exhaustion.  This 
result  was  brought  about  not  only  by  the  enormous  expansion  of 
business  plants  and  business  investment,  which  could  not  be  read- 
ily converted,  but  also  by  the  waste  of  capital  in  extravagance  of 
living  and  by  the  Spanish  War,  the  Boer  War,  and  the  Russian- 
Japanese  War,  and  in  such  catastrophes  as  Baltimore  and  San 
Francisco.  It  became  impossible  for  the  soundest  railroads  and 
other  enterprises  to  borrow  money  for  new  construction  or  recon- 
struction. The  condition  was  not  confined  to  this  country,  but  ex- 
tended the  world  over,  and  was  made  manifest  in  the  countries  of 
Europe  even  before  it  was  felt  here. 

"Secondly,  the  conclusion  can  not  be  avoided  that  the  revela- 
tion's of  irregularity,  breaches  of  trust,  stock-jobbing,  overissue  of 
stock,  violations  of  law,  and  Jack  of  rigid  State  and  national  super- 
vision in  the  management  of  some  of  our  largest  insurance  com- 
panies, railroad  companies,  traction  companies,  and  financial  cor- 
porations, shocked  investors  and  made  them  withhold  what  little 
loanable  capital  remained  available.  Such  disclosures  had  much 
more  effect,  probably,  abroad  than  they  had  here,  because  here  we 
were  able  to  make  distinctions,  while  there,  at  a  remote  distance, 
the  revelations  created  distrust  in  our  whole  business  fabric. 

"When  therefore  two  or  three  institutions,  banks,  and  trust  com- 
panies supposed  to  be  solid  were  found  to  have  their  capital  im- 
paired by  stock-jobbing  of  their  officers,  the  public  were  easily 
frightened  and  the  run  upon  banks  began." 

When  Mr.  Taft  goes  on  to  remind  us  that  the  economic  and 
political  history  of  the  last  four  years  is  "that  of  a  giant  struggle 
between  the  National  "Administration  and  certain  powerful  com- 
binations in  the  financial  world,"  he  recalls,  says  the  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union  (Rep.),  the  country's  wandering  attention  to  the 
main  point.  The  agents  and  sympathizers  of  the  trusts,  he  says, 
now  rush  forward  to  place  the  blame  for  present  conditions  upon 
the  Administration,  using  the  panic  as  an  argument  for  giving  up 
the  moral  victory  that  has  been  won;  and  "they  rely  upon  the 
soreness  and  the  mental  strain  and  suffering  through  which  all  the 
honest  business  men  of  the  community  have  had  to  pass  as  a 
golden  opportunity  for  driving  home  their  attacks  upon  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  paralyzing  the  onward  movement  toward  the 
supremacy  of  the  law."  But  "no  panic,  however  severe,  can  make 
wrong  right,"  asserts  Mr.  Taft,  who  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  business  men  in  the  past  have  sympathized  with  the  effort 
to  eradicate  from  the  business  system  of  this  country  the  influence 
and  control  of  those  who  have  achieved  success  by  illegal  methods. 
Is  all  this  to  be  changed  by  the  panic?  Is  it  proposed,  because  of 
it,  to  repeal  the  rate  bill?  Shall  we  dismiss  the  .prosecutions  for 
violations  of  the  antitrust  law?  Shall  we  permit  and  encourage f 
rebates  and  discriminations  by  railways? 

"  Is  this  the  condition    of  sanity   to   which   we   are  invited  to 
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UNDER    THE    YOKE. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

return  ?  Shall  we  join  in  the  sneer  at  the  fight  of  the  Administration 
for  honesty  and  legality  in  business  as  a  youthful  attempt  at  an 
alleged  moral  regeneration  of  our  business  system?  .  .  .  No  man 
who  sincerely  believed  the  Administration  right  in  its  measures  to 
punish  violation.-,  of  law  can  now  he  turned  from  the  earnest  sup- 
port of  that  policy  to-day. 

"  1  believe  myself  to  be  as  conservative  as  any  one  within  this 
company.  I  believe  that  in  connection  with  personal  liberty,  the 
right  of  persona]  property  is  the  basis  of  all  our  material  progress 
in  the  development  of  mankind,  and  that  any  change  in  our  social 
and  political  system  which  impairs  the  right  of  private  property 
and  materially  diminishes  the  motive  for  the  accumulation  of 
capital  by  the  individual  is  a  blow  at  our  whole  civilization. 

"  But  no  one  can  have  been  an  observer  of  the  operation  of  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  property  and  the  accumulation  of  capital 
and  its  use  in  business  by  the  individual,  and  the  combination  of 
capital  by  the  combination  of  individuals,  without  seeing  that 
there  are  certain  limitations  upon  the  methods  in  the  use  of  capital, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  property,  that  are  indispensable  to 
prevent  the  absolute  control  of  the  whole  financial  system  of  the 
country  passing  to  a  small  oligarchy  of  individuals." 

He  warns  the  country,  moreover,  that  the  question  which  it  has 
ultimately  to  meet  is  not  whether  we  shall  return  to  a  condition  of 
unregulated  railways  and  unregulated  trusts,  but  it  is  "whether  we 
shall  maintain  a  strict  system  of  regulation  of  railways  and  trusts. 
or  whether  we  shall  turn  the  country  over  to  the  advocates  of  gov- 
ernment ownership  and    state  Socialism."     To  quote  further  : 

"l!  t he  abuses  of  monopoly  and  discrimination  can  not  be  re- 
strained; if  the  concentration  of  power  made  possible  by  such 
abuses  continues  and  increases,  and  it  is  made  manifest  that  under 
the  system  of  individualism  and  private  property  the  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  an  oligarchy  of  wealth  can  not  be  avoided,  then 
Socialism  will  triumph  and  the  institution  of  private  property  will 
perish. 

"The  Administration    has   been    thus   far  successful    in   showing 

thai  dangers  from  individualism  can  be  effectively  regulated  and 
thai  abuses  in  the  exercise  of  private  property  can  be  restrained. 
Thus  a  great  conservative  victory  has  been  won  and  the  coming  of 

Socialism  has  been  stayed." 

The  comment  of  the  boston  Advertiser  (Rep.)  thai  "Mr.  Tab 
lias  shown  that  lie  is  no  coward,  and  thai  he  will  not  sacrifice  his 
personal  beliefs  or  his  conscience  for  even  so  high  a  stake  as  the 

office  Ol    President  oi    the  United    States."  would  seem    to  indicate 

that  his  speech,  in  spite  of  its  cordial  re<  eption,  is  not  universally 

irded  as  of  a  nature  to  advance  his  Presidential  boom.    Thus 

the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.)  admires  his  courage  in  taking 


his  stand  frankly  upon  a  Roosevelt  platform  at  a  moment  when  the 
anti-Roosevelt  forces  are  so  busily  renewing  their  activities. 
"William  II.  Taft  is  not  afraid  of  his  principles  or  his  opinions." 
exclaims  the  Hartford  Courant  (Rep.),  which  predicts  that  his 
speech  will  have  wide  echoes  and  "will  help  to  steady  and  hearten 
the  American  people."  In  reality  his  argument,  says  the  Balti- 
more American  (Rep.),  is  "not  so  much  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt as  in  vindication  of  the  judgment  of  the  people  at  large  who 
had  approved  the  general  policies  of  the  Administration."  The 
New  York  Globe  (Rep.),  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  "the  main 
good  of  the  Boston  speech  is  its  dissipation  of  the  misty  accusation 
that  in  some  mysterious  way  Secretary  Taft  is  dangerous  and  de- 
structive— a  foe  to  the  doctrine  that  the  right  of  property  is  the 
basis  of  all  our  national  progress."  The  New  York  Mail  (Rep.), 
while  acknowledging  that  Secretary  Taft  would  be  a  strong  candi- 
date on  his  own  merits,  asserts  that  "  when  the  proposition  before 
the  voter  is  the  War  Secretary's  popularity,  plus  the  popularity 
and  prestige  of  his  chief,  the  plus  becomes  a  minus."  And  The 
Press  (Rep.)  of  the  same  city  remarks  that  "candor  will  grant  to 
him  a  gracious  role  of  proxy."     Says  the  same  paper  : 

"But  we  take  exceptions  to  Mr.  Taft's  assumption  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  method  has  been  the  right  method.  We  believe 
it  is  clearly  seen  by  all  the  American  people  to-day  that  putting 
in  jail  a  single  one  of  the  great  offenders,  or  even  making  a  deter- 
mined attempt  to  put  one  in  jail,  would  have  done  more  to  end  the 
evils  against  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  warred  than  all  the  prosecu- 
tions which  he  has  [started,  not  to  punish  individuals,  but  to  fine 
and  dissolve  corporations  mismanaged  by  individuals." 

The  attitude  of  the  independent  press  is  on  the  whole  scarcely 
less  cordial  than  that  of  the  Republican  papers,  but  they  too  show 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  value  of  the  President's  support  to 
Mr.  Taft.  "  His  Presidential  boom  suffers  from  the  special  patron- 
age of  Mr.  Roosevelt."  says  the  Springfield  Republican,  while  the 
Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph  asserts  that  "his  advocacy  of  the 
Roosevelt  policies  is  his  own  most  valuable  political  asset."  The 
Democratic  press  also  apparently  find  little  to  take  exception  to  in 
the  Boston  speech.  With  the  sentiments  therein  exprest,  says  the 
Philadelphia  Record (Ind.  Dem.),  "the  country  will  almost  unan- 
imously agree." 

Turning  to  other  indications  of  his  position  in  the  field  we  read 
in  the  news  columns  that  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee 
of  Kansas  has  unanimously  indorsed  Mr.  Taft,  and  that  the  simi- 


llll  l:l     SE1  M-,    TO    HAVE    BH1  \    SOME    MIM  \kl      \S   TO   THE    DEGREE 
OF    DEADNESS  OF  THE   TAFT   PRESIDENTIAL    BOOM. 
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lar  body  in  his  own  State  of  Ohio  has  adopted  a  Taft  program  by 
a  vote  of  14  to  7 — the  seven  dissentients  representing  the  Foraker 
faction.  In  regard  to  the  alleged  opposition  to  his  candidacy  in 
the  South,  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.)  writes  : 

"The  chances  are  that  he  will  have  the  largest  Southern  follow- 
ing. The  two  largest  delegations  in  the  Southern  group  are  Mis- 
souri and  Texas.  Missouri  is  already  committed  to  Taft,  and 
Texas  is  almost  certain  to  give  him  its  votes  at  Chicago.  These 
two  States  have  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  delegates  from  the  South, 
and  Alabama,  Florida,  and  other  States  now  known  to  be  favora- 
ble to  Taft  start  him  with  approximately  one-half  of  the  South 
assured." 

The  same  correspondent  says  that  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ore- 
gon, and  South  Dakota  are  conceded  to  Taft,  as  well  as  North 
Dakota ;  and  another  State  that  should  be  put  in  his  column  is 
Nebraska. 


THE  HELPLESSNESS  OF  NEVADA 

PITYING  remarks  on  the  impotence  of  Nevada  are  now  being 
heard  from  editorial  observers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as 
a  result  of  its  Governor's  public  admission  that  he  can  not  pre- 
serve order  without  Federal  aid.  It  is  a  "cry-baby  State,"  says 
one  paper,  and  a  "rotten-borough  State,"  say  several  others.  "We 
have  put  a  State  on  its  legs  that  is  apparently  unable  to  stand 
alone,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Record;  and  the  New  York 
Globe  devotes  a  long  editorial  to  an  expression  of  regret  that 
Nevada  can  not  be  relegated  back  to  Territorial  status.  The  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  declares  Nevada's  position  "disgraceful  in 
the  eyes  of  the  country  and  the  world,"  while  the  Buffalo  Express 
observes  : 

"We  are  paying  a  heavy  price  for  the  mistake  of  having  admitted 
to  the  Union  a  State  which  has  neither  the  capacity  nor  the  desire 
to  govern  itself,  but  permits  itself  to  be  dominated  by  rival  armed 
camps  of  labor-unionists  and  mine-owners." 

These  acrid  remarks  are  called  out  by  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Gov.  John  Sparks  and  President  Roosevelt,  in  which 
the  Governor  asked  the  President  to  leave  the  Federal  troops  at 
Goldfield  to  guard  against  possible  disorder  in  the  mine  strike 
there,  and  the  President  reminded  the  Governor  that  this  would  be 
illegal  without  a  request  from  the  legislature.  In  his  reply  to  this 
admonition  the  Governor  exhibited  a  distrust  of  his  legislature  that 
aroused  the  indignation  of  the  President  and  the  caustic  press  com- 
ment quoted  above.  Nevada  is  the  only  State  without  a  militia, 
and  the  Governor  said  he  "recommended  a  measure  at  the  last  ses- 
sion having  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a  State  constabu- 
lary along  the  lines  of  the  Texas  rangers,  which  was  rejected  by 
that  body,  the  members  thereof  still  being  in  office."  The  Lower 
House  also  passed  "a  resolution  denouncing  the  injustice  done 
Moyer,  Haywood,  and  Pettibone  by  the  denial  of  a  speedy  trial," 
and,  taking  it  all  in  all,  the  Governor  deemed  a  special  session  of 
the  legislature  "  highly  inadvisable."  His  letter  plainly  shows  that 
he  thinks  the  legislature  more  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers  than 
with  the  cause  of  law  and  order.  The  President  replied  by  show- 
ing the  Governor  that  "an  application  from  the  legislature  of  the 
State  is  an  essential  condition  to  the  indefinite  continuance  of  the 
troops  at  Goldfield,"  and  warned  him  that  if  the  legislature  were 
not  convened  the  troops  would  be  withdrawn.  It  has  accordingly 
been  called  to  meet  on  January  14,  and  Senator  Nixon,  of  Nevada, 
predicts  that  it  will  make  the  needed  application  for  the  Federal 
troops  and  provide  for  a  State  constabulary.  "  Of  the  thirty-nine 
members  of  the  Assembly,"  he  says,  "only  fifteen  are  at  all 
affiliated  with  the  miners,  hence  I  do  not  look  for  any  trouble." 

Here  is  a  case  where  the  Administration,  instead  of  trying  to 
extend  the  Federal  power  over  the  States,  declines  to  extend  it 
even  when  requested,  notes  the  Philadelphia  Press.     It  says  : 


"Instead  of  being  careless  as  to  the  constitutional  rights  of 
States,  President  Roosevelt  has  been  more  punctilious  than  his 
predecessors.  Instead  of  widening  Federal  authority,  he  has 
sensibly  diminished  its  application  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
of  a  State. 

"  In  future  it  will  be  impossible,  without  protest,  to  keep  Federal 
troops  indefinitely  in  a  State  on  the  mere  call  of  the  Governor.  In 
the  past  this  has  been 
repeatedly  clone.  It  has 
been  the  rule.  Disorder 
appeared.  The  Govern- 
or asked  for  Federal 
troops.  They  were  sent. 
As  long  as  disorder  con- 
tinued they  remained, 
without  reference  to  any 
action  by  the  State  legis- 
lature or  by  the  State 
authorities. 

"This  practise  treated 
the  aid  of  the  Federal 
arm  on  the  demand  of 
the  Governor  as  perma- 
nent and  not,  as  the  Con- 
stitution plainly  intend- 
ed, provisional,  until  the 
State,  through  its  legisla- 
ture, had  acted  and  de- 
manded Federal  aid  or 
provided  the  State  with 
sufficient  force  to  sup- 
press 'domestic  violence.' 
The  change  greatly  in- 
creases the  responsibility 
of  the  States  for  order 
within    their    limits.      It  John  sparks, 

lessens   the  possibility  of  Governor  of   Nevada.     The    President    re- 

a  Governor    alone  secur-       proves  him  for  asking  that  Federal  troops  be 
■—    ,        ,        allowed    to  remain  indefinitely  at  Goldfield, 
ing    permanent     Federal      saying.  «You  now    request  me  to  use  the 

aid  in  any  local   conflict.  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  in  violation 

It   emphasizes   the  lieces-  of  the  Constitution  because  in  your  judgment 

sity  of  a  force  within  each  the  legislature  would  fail  to  perform  its  duty 

„   '  ,  under  the  Constitution." 

State    strong    enough    to 

meet  an  emergency.      At  least  one-third  of  the  States,  perhaps 
half,   are  without  such  a  force  to-day." 

Nevada's  unfitness  for  statehood  is  treated  as  follows  by  the 
Springfield  Republican  : 

"If  the  Nevada  legislature  is  really  unwilling  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate peace  force  for  the  State,  or  to  make  the  utmost  provision 
within  the  limits  of  its  resources,  when  such  a  force  is  imperatively 
required,  the  demonstration  of  the  fact  would  tend  to  clear  the  air 
and  show  just  what  sort  of  a  commonwealth  Nevada  is.  The 
knowledge  thus  acquired  would  aid  in  the  formation  of  an  opinion 
whether  Nevada  deserves  to  stay  in  the  Union.  It  would  be  con- 
stitutionally impossible,  no  doubt,  to  reduce  the  State  to  a  Terri- 
tory again,  but  no  one  can  be  sure  what  might  happen  some  time 
to  a  commonwealth  of  the  Union  that  had  proved  its  unfitness  to 
be  any  longer  entrusted  witli  the  self-governing  powers  of  an 
American  State.  At  least  its  annexation  to  an  adjoining  State 
might  be  found  to  be  possible  both  in  law  and  fact,  if  the  necessity 
for  some  action  should  arise. 

"  It  can  not  be  ignored  that  this  Nevada  case  has  a  bearing  upon 
the  broad  question  of  the  relations  between  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  which  has  been  so  much  under  discussion  the  past 
two  years.  Secretary  Root,  in  a  celebrated  speech,  warned  tin- 
States  that,  if  they  wished  to  prevent  centralization  of  power  in 
the  National  Government,  they  should  not  forget  that  they  had 
duties  under  the  Constitution  as  well  as  rights.  The  Nevada  case 
is  extreme,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  great  clearness  and  perfect 
simplicity.  Nevada's  plain  duty  is  to  police  its  own  territory  :  if 
it  deliberately  refuses  to,  for  whatever  cause,  the  State  may  easily 
imperil  its  rights  and  suffer  itself  to  be  absorbed  into  the  Federal 
jurisdiction.  For  the  attitude  now  adopted  by  the  Washington 
Government  might  not  be  maintained  indefinitely." 

The  trouble  at  Goldfield  is  a  deadlock  between  the  miners  and 
operators  over  wages  and  the  union.     The  operators  have  reduced 
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wages  from  $5  a  day  to  54.  and  refuse  to  employ  any  miner  until 
he  i  all   allegiance  to  the  Western    Federation  of 

Miners.     "Just  how  many  miners  will  leave  th<    I  ition  and  go 

to  work  can  not  be  estimated."  says  the  Goldfield  correspondent 
of  Bradstreefs,  but  "very  lew  at  this  writing  have  done  so."  The 
1:  describes  it  as  virtually  a  "war  on  the  Federation." 
I  here  lias  been  no  disorder  thus  far,  but  when  the  operators  begin 
to  bring  in  non-union  labor  they  expect  trouble  and  want  the  troops 
for  protection. 


A   BACKWARD  GLANCE  AT   1907 

A  YEAR  of  extremes,  says  Bradstreefs  Review,  was  the  busi- 
ness year  of  1907  in  the  United  States— in  the  beginning  a 
year  of  "excessive,  apparently  insatiable  demand,"  but  later  "of 
dulness  unequaled  for  years  "  ;  and  the   Pittsburg  Dispatch  com- 
ments on  the  peculiar  fact  that  "while  the  pivotal  event  in  the 
year's  business  record  was  the 
financial    stringency   and   the 
reaction  from  the  inflation  of 
credits  and  values,  its  statis- 
tics of  actual  business  and  in- 
dustry   surpass    all    previous 
records."     Statistics  collected 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  add 
yet  another  touch  of  paradox, 
showing     that     the    gifts     of 
philanthropy     never    reached 
such    overwhelming   totals   in 
America  as  during  the  "pan- 
ic year"    1907.     According  to 
these  figures,  which  take  ac- 
count of  only  the  largest  pub- 
lic gifts,    nearly   $149,000,000 
was   given  for  education,  art, 
libraries,  charities,  and  other 


public  objects — an  advance  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  on  the  figures 
for  1906. 

Owing  in  part  to  labor  troubles  in  a  number  of  the  mining  dis- 
tricts, the  gold  output  of  the  country,  it  is  estimated,  will  fall  sev- 
eral millions  below  that  of  the  preceding  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
according  to  the  editor  of  The  American  Grocer,  the  trade  in  food 
products  has  eclipsed  the  high  mark  of  1906.  "The  pure-food 
laws,"  says  Mr.  F.  W.  Hannah,  president  of  the  Wholesale  Grocers' 
Association  of  New  York,  "have  not  interfered  with  this  increase 
of  business,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  "have  had  a  very  beneficial 
effect."  Another  record  is  achieved  in  the  value  of  our  farm  prod- 
ucts, which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  estimates  at  $7,412,000,- 
000 — an  increase  of  more  than  $500,000,000  over  the  showing  for 
any  other  year  in  our  national  history.  Scarcely  less  striking,  in 
the  face  of  the  uneasiness  still  prevailing  in  the  industrial  world, 
is  the  story  of  our  foreign  commerce  during  the  year.  According 
to  a  statement  in  the  New  York  Herald  by  O.  F.  Austin,  chief  of 

the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  "the  imports  will 
show  a  growth  of  fully  $150,- 
000,000  over  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  the  exports 
an  increase  of  about  $100.- 
000, ooc."  While  the  opportu- 
nities for  precise  measure- 
ment of  the  country's  internal 
commerce  are  not  equal  to 
those  afforded  by  the  foreign 
trade,  Mr.  Austin  finds  evi- 
dences that  it  has  been,  as  a 
whole,  equally  active  and 
prosperous. 

1907  was  a  bad  year  for 
the  trusts,  says  Edward  Sher- 
wood   Meade,     professor     of 

THE    FIRST   BATTLE. 

-Shiras  in  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 
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THE    NEW    DAWNING. 

— Doyle  in  the  Philadelphia  Press. 

•finance  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  this  connection 
he  cites  the  $29,000,000  fine  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
the  suit  for  the  company's  dissolution,  and  the  proceedings 
inaugurated  against  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Company,  and  the  "  Powder  Trust."  Wri- 
ting in  The  Herald  he  points  out  that,  as  it  was  a  year  of  severe 
stringency  in  the  money  markets  and  of  pronounced  weakness  in 
security  values,  conditions  were  unfavorable  to  the  formation  of 
new  combinations.  Hence,  aside  from  Mr.  Morse's  consolidated 
steamship  lines  (now  dissolved),  "the  only  important  mergers  of 
the  year  have  been  the  formation  of  the  American  Silk  Company 
— which  acquired  about  thirty  mills — and  the  acquisition  of  the 
Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation." 

The  coal  output  in  the  United  States  also  scored  a  new  high 
record  in  the  past  year,  exceeding,  it  is  estimated,  by  many  mil- 
lions of  tons  the  bumper  yield  of  1906.  Altho  it  is  said  that  no 
industry  reflects  more  quickly  the  financial  pulse  than  does  the 
iron-making  industry — as  evidenced  by  the  heavy  falling-off  in 
production  during  November  and  December — Mr.  George  W. 
Cope,  editor  of  The  Iron  Age,  thinks  that  the  final  figures  will 
show  an  increase  in  the  pig-iron  output  of  more  than  half  a  million 
tons  over  the  best  previous  year's  record. 

The  story  of  the  railways  during  the  year  is  also  one  of  progress, 
in  spite  of  many  alleged  handicaps.  According  to  The  Railway 
Age  a  total  of  5,874  miles  was  added  to  the  trackage  of  the  carry- 
ing systems  of  the  United  States,  altho  activity  in  construction 
was  largely  suspended  during  the  last  few  months.  The  Railway 
Age  shows  that  the  largest  addition  of  new  mileage  was  made  in 
the  Northwestern  group  of  States,  the  second  largest  in  the  Pacific 
group,  and  the  third  largest  in  the  South  Atlantic  group.  Texas, 
which  led  in  the  report  for  1906,  is  third,  with  a  total  of  381  miles, 
and  Louisiana  has  taken  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  column,  with 
a  record  of  422  miles.  South  Dakota  is  second,  with  385  miles  of 
new  track.  The  most  radical  railroad  legislation  of  the  year  was 
enacted  by  State  legislatures.     Says  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"  Laws  limiting  the  charge  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
to  a  maximum  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  cents  a  mile  were  passed 
in  various  States,  among  them  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  North 


Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Minnesota. 
Governor  Hughes  wisely  vetoed  the  two-cent  passenger  rate  act  in 
this  State.  In  Pennsylvania  the  lower  State  courts  have  held  the 
two-cent  rate  confiscatory,  and  in  all  the  other  commonwealths  the 
Federal  courts  have  been  invoked  to  set  aside  the  new  laws  on  the 
same  ground.  In  no  case  has  a  final  decision  been  reached.  There 
lias  been,  however,  a  decided  reaction  against  the  notion  of  im- 
posing a  flat  maximum  passenger  rate,  because  in  the  larger  States 
different  railroads  are  operated  under  unequal  and  diverse  condi- 
tions. New  York  has  set  an  example  which  many  other  common- 
wealths are  likely  to  imitate  in  creating  a  public-service  commission, 
authorized  to  regulate  the  operation  of  railroads,  gas  companies, 
and  electric-lighting  companies,  and  to  adjust  the  charges  which 
they  levy  on  the  public.  The  passage  of  this  act  and  its  enforce- 
ment by  the  Hughes  administration  have  made  New  York  a  leader 
in  the  state  movement  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  distribute  to 
better  effect  the  benefits  of  public-service  enterprises." 

Insolvencies  in  the  United  States,  according  to  preliminary  re- 
turns published  in  Dun's  Review,  were  not  unusually  numerous  in 
1907,  despite  some  increase  in  the  last  quarter ;  but  as  the  year 
advanced  there  were  more  defaults  of  exceptional  size,  and  liabili- 
ties in  the  last  quarter  exceeded  those  of  any  three-month  period 
since  1873.  Destruction  of  property  by  fire,  while  again  above  the 
average — aggregating  $215,671,250 — was  only  half  as  great  as  dur- 
ing 1906,  when  the  losses  in  San  Francisco  alone  amounted  to  more 
than  that  sum.  In  transatlantic  passenger  traffic  the  year  estab- 
lished new  records.  Commodity  prices,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, says  Bradstreefs,  generally  struck  new  high  levels.  Both 
emigration  and  immigration  surpassed  all  previous  figures. 

The  cause  of  temperance,  remarks  the  New  York  World,  made 
notable  progress,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  the  world 
around.     To  quote : 

"This  was  the  year  of  the  Chinese  imperial  edict  against  opium. 
Prohibition  made  great  strides  in  the  South,  reclaiming  the  States 
of  Georgia  and  Alabama  and  winning  a  hundred  counties  of  Ken- 
tucky. It  was  seriously  proposed  as  a  Presidential  issue  for  the 
Democratic  party.  Oklahoma  entered  the  Union  with  a  law  for- 
bidding the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicants.  The  incident  of 
the  sewers  of  Oklahoma  City  flushed  with  2,300  barrels  of  contra- 
band beer  was  sufficiently  novel.  Two  of  the  three  counties  of 
Delaware  went  'dry 'at  the  November  election.      The   bishops' 
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NEVER  AGAIN. 

His  New  Year  resolution. 


-Nankivell  in  Puck. 
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-i-  law  was  a  leading  issue  in  the  New  Jersey  campaign.     Chi- 

o  added  a  square  mile  to  its  prohibition  territory.     Yesterday 

thousands  oJ  employees  of  the  Chicago  >.\:  Northwestern  Railroad 

•took  the  pledge.'    The  consumption  of  strong  liquors  diminished 

in  ( ireat  Britain. 

"Tli  rnment  of  Rumania  is  planning  drastic  measures  to 

(lurk  drunkenness.  The  new  liill  regulating  drink  in  that  country 
makes  the  sale  oi  brandy  and  whisky  a  State  monopoly  and  gives 
municipalities  control  of  saloons,  barkeepers  become  municipal 
employees.  Bars  are  limited  as  to  number  and  may  not  remain 
open  on  Sundays  or  saints'  days  or  after  8  at  night.  Intoxication 
is  punished  by  fine  for  the  first  offense  and  by  a  prison  term  for 
the  second.  Habitual  drunkards  are  registered,  and  barkeepers 
selling  them  liquor  are  subject  to  heavy  fines." 

The  Chicago  Socialist,  looking  back  over  1907,  sees  it  as  a 
period  of  "sharpening  class  conflict,"  in  which  both  sides  have 
been  organizing  for  more  effective  attack. 


THE  "RENT  STRIKE"  INJ  NEW  YORK 

ALTHO  a  "strike  "  against  paying  the  amount  of  rent  demanded 
by  a  landlord  appears  on  the  face  of  it  an  economic  absurd- 
ity, such  a  movement  is  now  in  progress  among  the  tenement- 
dwellers  of  New  York's  East  Side,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  has 
scored  a  measure  of  success.  Already  the  movement  has  involved 
more  than  a  thousand  tenement-houses,  and  the  landlords  have  felt 
the  pressure  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  formed  a  protective 
association  and  raised  ah  "eviction  fund."  It  seems  that  both  sides 
have  scored  points,  some  four  hundred  families  having  been  con- 
ceded rent  reductions  of  from  Si  to  $2  per  month,  while  on  the  other 
hand  at  least  six  hundred  dispossess  orders  have  been  taken  out 
by  landlords.  At  present  most  of  the  striking  tenants  are 
Jews,  but  their  example  has  not  been  wasted  on  the  Italians  of  the 
upper  East  Side  and  the  poor  residents  of  the  lower  West  Side ; 
and  it  is  reported  that  in  Chicago  tenants  are  adopting  the  same 


tactics — tactics,  according  to  the   New  York  Mail,  "impossible  of 
success." 

A  rent  strike,  remarks  the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  is  "a  novel 
proposition,"  as  "the  owner  of  a  house  has  the  sole  right  to  say 
how  much  he  will  rent  it  for  or  sell  it  for."  Yet  "here  are  tenants 
by  the  thousand  insisting  that  they  be  allowed  to  occupy  houses 
on  their  own  terms."     To  quote  further  from  the  same  paper  : 

"  As  the  law  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  landlord,  wholesale  evictions 
are  imminent.  As  fast  as  a  family  is  evicted,  however,  the  other 
tenants  take  it  in,  and  the  apartment  from  which  it  is  evicted  is  left 
empty.  The  tenants  have  also  adopted  aggressive  tactics.  New 
York  has  some,  rather  stringent  laws  designed  to  secure  sanitary 
conditions  in  tenement-houses,  and  there  are  few  tenements  in 
which  there  is  not  some  violation  of  legal  rules  sufficient  to  bring 
upon  the  landlord  a  legal  penalty.  The  tenants  are  looking  up 
these  violations  and  making  complaints,  and  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances landlords  have  surrendered  their  claims  for  higher  rents 
rather  than  encounter  the  trouble  these  complaints  occasion." 

The  advance  in  property  values  in  New  York,  carrying  with  it 
an  advance  in  rents,  "is,  of  course,  the  cause  of  all  the  tiouble." 
says  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  which  thinks  that  it  will 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  adjust  "in  view  of  the  fact  that  New  York 
City  has  grown  extravagant  and  finds  it  impossible  to  live  on  less 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars  a  year  and  can  not  afford 
to  reduce  assessments  from  the  excessive  high  value  to  which  the) 
have  recently  been  forced." 

Some  good  may  result  from  the  movement,  says  the  Pittsburg 
Times.     Thus : 

"If  nothing  else  is  secured,  the  awakening  of  public  sentiment 
upon  the  subject  of  tenement  abuses  eventually  ought  to  yield  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  the  victims  of  the  existing  system.  The  typi- 
cal tenement-house  owner  gives  less  for  the  money  and  reaps  a 
larger  return  for  this  outlay  than  any  other  class  of  landlord.  New 
York  is  not  alone  among  American  towns  in  respect  to  the  vicious 
practises  upon  which  this  system  fattens,  but  in  the  metropolis  that 
species  of  wrong  assumes  its  most  cruel  and  shameful  form.     It 
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But  the  important  question  1-  1  an  they  thaw  him  out  ? 

Bradley  in  the  Chicagi  1 
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CANDIDA  IE. 

— McWhorter  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 
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seems  a  ridiculous  thing  to  say,  yet  the  owner  of  a  modern  sky- 
scraper like  the  Frick  Building,  with  all  its  elegance  of  equipment 
and  convenience  of  arrangement  and  the  necessarily  heavy  rentals, 
does  not  begin  to  receive  the  percentage  of  return  on  his  invest- 
ment that  comes  to  the  landlord  of  the  miserable  shacks  which  in 
these  clays  rank  as  tenement-houses  in  Pittsburg,  New  York,  and 
other  large  cities." 

The  difficulty,  thinks  the  New  York  Jour?ial  of  Cotnmerce,  is 
largely  due  to  a  system  which  has  grown  up  in  the  great  tenement- 
house  section  of  the  East  Side,  under  which  the  owner  of  a  large 
building  leases  it  as  a  whole,  and  the  lessee  sublets  to  the  tenants. 
We  read : 

"Cases  are  cited  in  which  the  lessee  is  said  to  make  a  profit  of 
as  much  as  50  per  cent,  upon  the  rent  he  pays.  There  is  a  transfer 
of  obligation  and  responsibility  here  that  may  become  oppressive, 
and  the  lessee  landlord  may  apply  a  kind  of  sweatshop  principle 
to  extorting  the  utmost  profit  for  himself.  .  .  .  There  seems  to  be 
something  wrong  in  this  renting  system  which  is  perverting  the 
minds  of  those  who  suffer  from  it  and  making  them  an  easy  prey 
to  Socialist  agitators.  It  is  liable  to  breed  serious  trouble  and  it 
may  be  something  for  legal  authority  to  look  into  for  the  remedy 
of  an  evil." 


generously  accorded  by  his  countrymen,  to  one  who  has  retired 
from  their  highest  office,  serve  the  purpose  of  complete  acquittance 
on  the  people's  side  of  the  account?"  From  a  sentimental  point 
of  view,  he  admits,  this  honor,  respect,  and  affection  "  are  of  infi- 


ON   BEING  AN   EX-PRESIDENT 

THAT  "something  has  been  overlooked  by  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  adjustment  of  the  accounts  between  them  and  their 
ex-Presidents"  is  the  opinion  of  Grover  Cleveland,  who,  as  our  only 
living  ex-President,  speaks  with  unique  authority  on  this  subject. 
Being  himself  in  no  need  of  aid  from  the  public  treasury,  Mr. 
Cleveland  is  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  whole  question  with  the 
utmost  freedom,  without  a  suggestion  of  personal  interest  in  so 
doing.  While  not  entirely  agreeing  with  the  biographer  who 
speaks  of  "  that  melancholy  product  of  the  American  governmental 
system — an  ex-President,"  he  nevertheless  admits  that  there  are 
certain  anomalies  in  the  relationship  between  the  American  people 
on  the  one  side  and  their  ex-Presidents  on  the  other.  It  is  an 
account,  he  suggests,  that  has  never  been  exactly  balanced. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  says  Mr. 
Cleveland — writing  in  The  Youth's  Companion  of  January  2 — that 
the  President,  who  "represents  more  nearly  than  any  other  govern- 
mental agency  the  sovereignty  and  will  of  the  American  people," 
should,  at  the  termination  of  his  public  service,  take  up  again  the 
relationship  which  he  as  a  private  citizen  owes  to  the  affairs  of 
American  life.  But  this  he  is  allowed  to  do  only  under  certain 
vague  but  imperative  restrictions.  To  quote  the  writer  at  greater 
length  on  this  point : 

"The  truth  is,  that  our  people,  so  far  from  treating  their  ex- 
Presidents  simply  as  relics  of  past  honors,  seem  disposed  not  only 
to  bestow  upon  them  honor  and  respect,  but  to  continue  them  in 
service  so  far  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  their  untrammeled  re- 
turn to  private  citizenship  and  their  unrestrained  resumption  of  the 
occupations  of  every-day  life. 

"There  is  a  sort  of  vague  but  none  the  less  imperative  feeling 
abroad  in  the  land  that  one  who  has  occupied  the  great  office  of 
President  holds  in  trust  for  his  fellow-citizens  a  certain  dignity, 
which  in  his  conduct  and  manner  of  life  he  is  bound  to  protect 
against  loss  or  deterioration. 

"Obedience  to  this  obligation,  which  can  hardly  be  avoided, 
limits  the  ex-President  in  his  choice  of  an  occupation  and  means 
of  livelihood,  and  prescribes  for  him  only  such  work  as  in  popular 
judgment  is  not  undignified  ;  and  it  also  enforces  a  scale  of  living 
on  his  part  frequently  less  in  keeping  with  his  financial  ability 
than  with  popular  conceptions  of  ex-Presidential  propriety." 

Mr.  Cleveland  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  way  an  ex-Presi- 
dent is  deluged  with  newly  written  books,  is  made  a  target  for  all 
manner  of  pecuniary  solicitations,  and  is  called  upon  to  make 
addresses  "on  topics  and  for  purposes  that  are  bewildering,  and  at 
times  and  places  that  are  impossible." 

But  "does  the  honor  and  respect  or  even  the  personal  affection 
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THE    EX-PRESIDENT  AT    HOME. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  his]  eldest  son,  Richard  Folsom,  and  his  favorite  set- 
ter, on  the  porch  of  the  Cleveland  mansion  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 

nitely  more  value  than  any  service  that  can  be  performed  by  an  ex- 
President,  and  abundantly  compensate  for  any  restraint  exacted 
from  him  at  their  behest."  But  the  question  remains,  "  How  stands 
the  account  in  the  light  of  the  necessities  of  the  work-a-day  world?  " 
There  is  clearly  "a  reciprocal  connection  between  the  curtailment 
of  opportunities  of  livelihood  on  one  side  and  a  reasonable  obliga- 
tion of  indemnification  on  the  other."  We  are  reminded  that  the 
Republic  of  France  pays  its  President  an  annual  salary  amounting 
to  $120,000,  together  with  $60,000  for  the  maintenance  of  his  offi- 
cial residence  and  a  like  sum  to  cover  the  expenses  of  travel  and 
entertainment — a  total  which  is  "decidedly  in  the  direction  of 
securing  a  dignified  and  unperplexed  future  support  to  its  ex- 
President." 

Among  our  ex-Presidents  who  have  suffered  more  or  less  em- 
barrassment of  a  pecuniary  nature  Mr.  Cleveland  mentions  Jeffer- 
son, Monroe,  Adams,  Jackson,  and  Pierce.     He  says  in  conclusion  : 

"Whatever  omission  there  may  be  of  fair  and  considerate  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  our  people  in  their  relations  with  their  ex- 
Presidents  ought  to  be  made  good  by  a  definite  and  generous  pro- 
vision for  all  cases  alike,  based  upon  motives  of  justice  and 
fairness,  and  adequate  to  the  situation. 

"  The  condition  is  by  no  means  met  by  the  meager  and  spas- 
modic relief  occasionally  furnished  under  the  guise  of  a  military 
pension  or  some  other  pretext ;  nor  would  it  be  best  met  by  making 
compensations  already  accrued  or  accruing,  dependent  upon  the 
discharge  of  Senatorial  or  other  official  duty." 

The  press  comment  on  Mr.  Cleveland's  suggestions  with  a  good 
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1  of  interest,  but  few  pa:  m  to  think  the  problem  of  our 

ex-Presidents  a  very  urgent  one.  The  Baltimore  News  is  con- 
vinced that  "the  young  and  robust  Mr.  Roosevelt  couldn't  think  of 
relying  on  anything  except  his  own  right  arm":  and  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  remarks  that  "there  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  feeling 

wist  any  pension  system  foi  civil  officials  from  the  highest 
down."  The  subject  deserves  more  consideration  than  it  has  re - 
ceived  from  the  people  generally,  saj  s  the  Chicago  Re<  ord-Herald, 
and  the  Washington  Star  and  the  Philadelphia,  fnguirer  agree  that 
the  dignity  of  the  nation  demands  that  the  man  who  has  once  rilled 
our  highest  office  should  never  after  leaving  it  know  want. 


GOVERNOR  HUGHES  AND  RACE-TRACK 

GAMBLING 

Till;  most  sensational  because  the  most  unexpected  part  of 
Governor  Hughes's  message  to  the  legislature,  think  some 
observers,  is  that  in  which  he  urges  the  abolition  of  race-track 
gambling.  The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  reform  is  the 
Percy-Gray  law — a  law  which  has  so  far  proved  invulnerable  in 
the  face  of  almost  annual  onslaughts  ever  since  its  passage  in 
1895.  Last  year  the  question  was  fought  to  a  standstill  at  Albany, 
and  once  more  the  race-track  interests  were  triumphant.  Now  the 
( lovernor  again  reminds  the  legislature  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  York  forbids  "pool-selling,  book-making,  or  any 
other  kind  of  gambling  "  within  its  borders;  and  that  the  Penal 
COde  makes  it  a  felony  to  engage  in  pool-selling  or  book-making 
at  any  time  or  place,  or  to  record  bets,  or  to  keep  or  occupy  any 
place  or  stand  for  such  purpose.  The  code  makes  an  exception, 
however,  of  cases  where  an  exclusive  penalty  was  otherwise  pro- 
vided, and  because  of  this  exception  the  Percy-Gray  law  has  been 
pronounced  constitutional  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Hy  this  law 
a  different  and  exclusive  penalty  is  fixt  for  book-making  and  pool- 
selling  on  authorized  race-tracks,  provided  that  no  memorandum 
or  token  of  the  bet  is  delivered— this  exclusive  penalty  being  the 
forfeiture  of  the  amount  wagered,  to  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action. 
While  the  question  as  passed  upon  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  was 
simply  one  of  legislative  power,  the  question  that  Governor  Hughes 
calls  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature  is  "a  question  of  legislative 
policy,  and  of  a  substantial,  and  not  a  mere  technical,  compliance 
with  the  explicit  constitutional  provision."  To  quote  further  on 
this  point  from  the  Governor's  message  : 

"The  Constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  enact 

appropriate  laws  to  prevent  pool-selling,  book-making,  and  other 

kinds  of  gambling.      Experience  has  shown  that   the  laws  enacted 

have  not  accomplished  the  purpose  which  the  Constitution  defines. 

The  evils  and  demoralizing  influences,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the 

economic  waste,  at  which  the  Constitution  aimed,  exist  under  the 

1  iw,  and   in   fact   are  stimulated  and  increased  through  its  provi- 

i.     The  discrimination  in  penalties  now  existing   rests  on  no 

inction  that  is  justified  to  the  popular  mind.     Public  sentimenl 

oust  such  arbitrary  distinctions,  with    the  result  that  the  laws 

against  gambling  outside  oJ   race-tracks  have  been  defied  and  the 

administration  ol  the  law   has  been  brought  into  contempt. 

"The  Constitution  makes  no  exception  of  race  tracks.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  legislature  carry  out  the  char  direction  ol  the  peo- 
ple without  discrimination.  In  connection  with  the  repeal  oJ  the 
existing  exception,  I  recommend  that  the  offenses  described   in 

Se.  lion    ;,i  (il    the   Penal    Code   should    be   punished    by  imprison- 
ment, and  that  the  alternative  "I  fines  should  lie  abolished. 
"The  racing  law  provides  for  a  tax  ol  5  per  centum  upon  the 
1  eipts  at  trotting  and  running  race  meetings,  which  under 
the  agricultural  law  becomes  part  ol  afund  tor  distribution  each 
various  agricultural  societies  in  prescribed  propor- 
tions.     In  order  that    lheienia\  he   no  diminution  of  the  support 
upon   which   these  societies   Largely  rely,  appropriations  maj  be 

made    lor    their    benefit    to  the  extent    necessary  to    secure    to    them 

amounts  substantially  equivalent  to  the  sums  they  hitherto  have 


n  ceived.  It  is  better  that  they  should  be  supported  directly  than 
that  the  State  should  derive  a  revenue  for  this  purpose  through  an 
indefensible  partiality  in  the  enforcement  of  the  fundamental  law." 

Altho,  as  The  /'////^admits,  "in  logic  and  in  morals  there  can 
be  no  answer  to  the  Governor's  argument,"  it  is  generally  pre- 
dicted that  he  will  not  find  the  legislature  amenable  in  the  matter. 
"He  will  have  a  harder  tight  on  his  hands  to  abolish  race-track 
gambling  than  he  had  last  year  to  obtain  the  passage  of  the  public- 
service  bill,"  predicts  an  Albany  correspondent  of  The  Tribune, 
while  The  Herald  thinks  that  his  efforts  will  even  lack  the  support 
of  public  opinion.  According  to  the  hitter  paper  agitation  against 
the  Percy-C^ray  law  is  fomented  chiefly  by  "gamblers  and  keepers 
of  poolrooms  supprest  under  law."     Thus  we  read  : 

"  If  they  were  not  permitted  to  book  the  purely  gambling  bets  of 
a  horde  of  men  and  boys  enticed  into  their  vile  resorts  miles  away 
from  any  track,  they  declared  that  the  crowd  of  recreation-seekers 
at  a  race-course  should  not  be  permitted  to  add  to  the  zest  of  the 
sport  by  making  an  incidental  wager  on  a  favorite  horse. 

"Counsel  employed  by  the  poolroom  interests  argued  that  it 
was  unconstitutional  to  discriminate  between  an  always-open  re- 
sort maintained  solely  for  gambling  purposes  and  the  making  of  a 
casual  bet  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine  on  the  turf  during  the  brief 
periods  in  which  the  horses  were  racing.  'How can  an  act  be  law- 
ful in  one  place  that  is  unlawful  in  another?  '  they  asked,  '  or  be 
lawful  on  one  side  of  a  board  fence  and  unlawful  on  the  other?' 
Such  discriminations  are  common.  For  instance,  many  things 
can  be  done  behind  a  board  fence  that  would  be  unlawful  in  a 
public  street,  and  the  sale  of  liquor,  permitted  outside  a  line 
drawn  around  church  or  public  school,  is  prohibited  inside  the 
line 

"The  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Governor's 
suggestion  would  mean  the  abolition  of  racing,  take  away  from 
the  people  a  wholesome  recreation,  ruin  an  important  industry,  and 
deprive  the  State  of  an  important  source  of  revenue.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  have  this  matter  brought  up  in  Albany  and  threshed  out 
afresh  every  year?     The  legislature  should  let  it  alone." 

The  other  side  of  the  case  is  well  exprest  by  Dr.  Walter  H. 
Laidlaw,  secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Churches  and  Christian 
( h'ganizations,  wdio  is  emoted  as  follows  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail : 

"  In  old  Israel  there  were  cities  of  refuge  where  the  criminal  had 
protection ;  the  Percy-Gray  law  erects  them  all  over  the  State  in 
the  form  of  favored  race-track  enclosures.  Outside  their  gates  the 
gambler  is  a  felon  who  loses  citizenship  ;  inside  he  is  a  mean  fel- 
low liable  only  to  the  loss  of  his  unearned  cash. 

"The  Percy-Gray  law  virtually  compounds  a  felony.  Gambling 
anywhere  and  every  where  is  explicitly  forbidden  by  the  State  Con- 
stitution as  amended  in  1894,  but  the  Percy-Gray  law  penalizes  the 
loser  of  a  wager  by  making  him  confess,  in  instituting  action  to 
recover  his  loss,  that  he,  too,  is  a  gambler. 

"The  man  who  bets  and  does  not  win  is  so  unlikely  to  sue  to 
recover  his  money  that  the  law  is  an  immunity  bath  for  a  nefarious 
business." 

We  have  looked  in  vain,  however,  for  an  indorsement  of  the 
Governor's  suggestion  that  the  loss  to  the  farmers  caused  by  the 
proposed  reform  should  be  made  good  by  legislative  appro- 
priations.     The   Sun    regards    the    suggestion  as   "immoral  and 

nsh  c."  and  says  : 

"  1 1  the  police  of  this  town  derive  a  rich  revenue  from  vice,  ought 
they,  vice  being  abolished   1>>    law,  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  tax- 
is for  their  loss  oi  revenue? 
"The  existing  relation  beween  the  State  and  the  race  gamblers, 
under  what  is  known  as  the  Percy-Gray  law,  is  in  some  wise  the 

compounding  of  a  felony 

"  I '.ut  the  idea  of  feeding  and  maintaining  a  lot  of  hungry  black- 
h  is,  sturdy  voters  tho   they  be,  out  of  the  public  treasury   is 
intolerable  and  impossible." 

And  The  Times  asks:  "If  farmers  are  to  be  helped  out  in  this 
way,  then  why  not  manufacturers,  dog-fanciers,  automobile  men,, 
and  the  cat  and  poultry  shows?" 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


WISDOM  OF  THE  THIRD-TERM  REFUSAL 

THE  British  papers,  unhampered  by  any  inherited  prejudice 
against  a  third  term,  view  President  Roosevelt's  renunciation 
solely  in  its  relation  to  present-day  affairs.  Some  think  that  a 
President  who  has  put  his  hand  to  the  plow  of  commercial  reform 
should  not  abandon  it  till  he  has  finished  his  furrow ;  while  others 
believe  he  has  done  better  to  redeem  his  election-night  pledge,  and 
will  be  in  a  position  to  respond  to  his  country's  call  if  he  is  needed 
at  some  future  time.  Thus  the  London  Times  thinks  that  "he  is 
wise  in  deferring,  scrupulously  to  American  prejudices  on  this 
point,  and  will  gain  by  it  should  the  interests  of  the  country  re- 
quire him  to  stand  again  at  some  future  date."  Moreover,  "the 
bitter  feeling  in  the  ranks  of  his  party  "raised  by  his  crusade 
against  the  trusts  shows  that  it  may  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
adhere  to  his  original  statement,  and  it  credits  to  his  opponents  all 
insinuations  "that,  should  he  be  prest  with  sufficient  urgency,  he 
will  certainly  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  devoted  and  collusive 
admirers."     The  same  paper  adds  : 

"Most  people  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  assume  that  the 
President  means  what  he  now  says,  and  always  did  mean  it.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  straightforwardness  and 
courage  to  an  extent  greater  than  most  statesmen.  It  has  not  ap- 
peared to  us  probable  that  he  would  go  back  on  his  words.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  utter  them  with  due  consid- 
eration of  what  they  implied  ;  and  neither  they  nor  his  present  an- 
nouncement can  be  taken  to  mean  that  he  withdraws  from  politics 
altogether.     He  is  a  young  man,  as  politicians  go." 

The  London  Standard,  however,  declares  it  a  mistake  for  him 
to  have  raised  a  spirit  that  he  will  not  or  can  not  control.  He 
should  continue  and  complete  the  work.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  The  only  doubt  remaining  is  whether,  having  all  along  been 
resolved  not  to  consider  a  third  term,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  justified 
in  starting  on  the  large  and  disturbing  projects  associated  with  his 
policy.  To  bring  the  railway  corporations  under  control,  and  to 
fight  the  gigantic  trade  combinations  which  have  sprung  up  in  the 
States,  was  an  undertaking  which,  if  commenced  at  all,  should 
have  been  initiated  in  the  first,  not  the  last,  year  of  a  Presidential 
quadrennium.  Clearly,  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  fail,  even  perhaps  he 
will  not  attempt,  to  give  effect  to  the  most  drastic  of  the  schemes 
outlined  in  his  recent  message  to  Congress.  Technically,  his 
powers  toward  the  end  of  his  term  will  remain  unimpaired,  but 
they  will  lack  the  driving  force  required  to  defeat  the  intrigues  and 


stolid  resistance  of  the  'kings  '  and  'bosses  '  against  whom  he  de- 
clared war.  Never  having  intended,  so  he  said  yesterday,  to 
waver  in  Ids  original  self-abnegation  he  might  have  done  better 
not  to  stir  up  a  trouble  which  he  can  not  go  through  with." 

Perhaps  even  now,  declares  The  Statist  (London),  the  castigator 
of  the  trusts  may  find  himself  forced  on  "moral"  grounds  to  accept 
the  next  Republican  nomination,  if  it  should  be  offered  him,  and 
thus  carry  on  to  a  finish  the  reforms  he  has  so  vehemently  advo- 
cated. The  Statist  has  followed  with  frequent  comment  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  career  as  a  reformer  and  thinks  that  he  is  the 
only  Moses  appointed  to  lead  his  people  into  the  Promised  Land 
of  prosperity.  "  This  second  formal  assurance  of  his  has  not  set- 
tled the  question,"  we  are  told.  The  editorial  continues  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  his  popularity  is  so  great  that  a 
very  large  part,  at  all  events,  of  the  people  desire  to  give  him  a 
third  term  of  office.  Apparently  he  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
public  man  likely  to  be  able  to  carry  through  the  legislation  which 
is  strongly  desired  by  those  who  wish  to  put  a  curb  upon  the  great 
accumulations  of  capital  in  few  hands  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  United  States  of  recent  years.  Whether  those  who  desire  that 
the  President  should  continue  in  office  for  another  four  years  will 
succeed  it  is  altogether  too  early  to  judge 

"It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  those  who  desire  to  continue 
the  President  in  office  should  be  able  to  get  so  nearly  universal  a 
vote  of  the  Convention  that  it  would  impose  a  moral  duty  upon  the 
President,  it  still  is  not  certain  that  he  would  consent.  Many 
think,  however,  that  as  depression  is  sure  to  follow  the  great  crisis 
through  which  the  United  States  is  passing,  the  popularity  of  the 
President  will  diminish.  That,  of  course,  may  be,  but  it  is  also 
possible  that  his  popularity  may  increase.  All  that,  however,  will 
depend  upon  the  view  the  great  bulk  of  the  American  people  take 
of  the  real  causes  of  the  panic." 


PERPETUAL    MOTION. 

The  Americans  kick  the  Japanese  out  of  California,  and  the  Japa- 
nese retaliate  by  kicking  the  Chinese  out  of  Manchuria. 

—Sliinkoron  (Tokyo). 

PANIC    EAST 


THE    PANIC  BIRD. 

— Kladderadatsch  ( Berlin) . 


AND    WEST. 
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TRYING  TO  MAKE  THE  POLES  SPEAK 

GERMAN 

A\<  >'l  HER  step  toward  establishing  German  predominance  in 
all  the  states,  and  among  all  the  nationalities,  Poles,  Danes, 
French,  Wends,  Lithuanians,  and]  Masovians  who  constitute  the 
man  Empire,  lias  been  made  by  a  measure  regulating  public 
meetings  which  is  now  under  discussion  in  the  Reichstag.  The 
bill  was  introduced  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior,  Mr. 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  holding 
of  public  meetings  has  hitherto  been  controlled  by  the  diets  of  the 
different  states.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  proposes  to  put 
this  control  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor. 

By  Ear  the  most  important  clause  in  the  new  measure  is  that 
which  prescribes  the  use  of  German,  and  of  German  alone,  in  all 
public  assemblies;  and  tin's  clause  is  most  vehemently  opposed  by 
the  Poles.  In  the  newspaper  reports  of  Mr.  Bethmann-Hollweg's 
speech  we  learn  that  the  speaker  was  frequently  and  noisily  inter- 
rupted by  the  Polish  deputies.  Indeed,  the  Poles  of  Austria,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Fremden  Hlatt  I  Vienna),  the  Austrian  government 
organ,  made  an  ^interpellation  or  appeal  to  the  Austrian  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Beck,  asking  for  his  Government's  intervention  and 
protest  against  the  abolition  of  the  Polish  language  in  public  meet- 
ings in  Posen.  Mr.  Beck  declared  in  the  Reichsrath  that  this 
"meddling  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  foreign  Power  was  quite  out 
of  the  question  for  his  Government,"  and  the  course  he  has  taken 
meets  with  the  approval  even  of  the  Liberal  Neue  Freie  Presse 
(Victtna).  But  the  subject  is  being  widely  discust  not  only  in  the 
Polish  province  of  Posen,  but  throughout  the  Empire,  and,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  opened  up  once  more  the  whole  burning  question  of 
Polish  nationalism,  and  it  is  in  this  connection  that  it  is  treated  by 
Mr.  von  Witten  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  (Stuttgart).  He  states  his 
case  as  follows  : 

"  The  language  of  Germany  must  be  one,  and  one  only.     Let  the 


Polish  Prussian  use  his  own  language  in  his  own  home  to  his 
heart's  content.  In  all  public  life,  however,  the  German  language 
must  be  the  sole  language  of  the  country.  The  two  nations  are 
not  really  separated  ;  there  is  nothing,  in  fact,  to  distinguish  the 
Poles  ;  the  only  proof  of  their  Slav  origin  that  survives  being  their 
name.  And  how  often  does  it  happen  that  pure  German  blood 
flows  in  the  veins  of  those  who  boast  of  being  Polish  Prussians. 
How  many  of  the  Polish  family  names,  which  they  are  constantly 
dinning  into  our  ears,  are  anything  more  than  Polish  corruptions 
— made  within  the  last  decade  and  never  earlier  than  the  sixteenth 
or  seventeenth  century — of  pure  German  patronymics. 

"  The  real  obstacle  that  rises  up  between  us  two  peoples,  Ger- 
man and  Polish,  and  with  the  sneering  laughter  of  Mephistopheles 
crushes  between  its  eager  fingers  every  budding  promise  of  inter- 
national understanding,  is  the  fantom  of  a  future  Slavic  state,  of  a 
new-born  Polish  empire.  Are  the  Polish  Prussians  prepared  to 
sacrifice  to  this  fantom  the  flourishing  present  and  a  still  more 
flourishing  future  of  their  race?  There  is  still  time  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  complete  reconciliation." 

The  writer  declares  that  the  Germans  have  always  treated  the 
Poles  well,  and  their  position  as  German  citizens  is  better  than  it 
would  be  in  the  Utopian  kingdom  of  their  dreams.  They  ought  to 
try  to  break  down  barriers  instead  of  raising  the  bar  of  language 
between  themselves  and  the  sons  of  their  adoptive  country.  Then 
he  asks : 

"What  is  the  fault  with  which  the  Polish  Prussians  charge  us? 
There  is  none.  Their  feelings  toward  us  are  dictated  by  blind, 
unreasoning  hate,  the  hate  which  they  cherish  among  themselves 
toward  us  and  which  every  Pole  considers  as  a  positive  element  in 
our  feelings  toward  them.  It  is  this  unworthy  and  unrighteous 
hatred  of  theirs  which  deprives  them  of  all  clear  and  unbiased 
judgment,  which  hinders  all  such  mutual  understanding  as  they 
believe  would  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtaining  their  one 
object,  the  destruction  of  Germany  and  raising  up  of  a  new 
Polish  monarchy." 

A  much  wider  view  of  the  question  is  taken  by  a  writer,  evi- 
dently a  Pole,  who  signs  himself  "  K i,"  in  the  Neue  Zeit  (Stutt- 


A    TICKLISH    situation. 


I  ook  out,  Don)  Carlos,  remember  you  are  on  the  verge  of  the 
continent.  You  are  not  in  a  position  to  invite  revolutionary  earth- 
quakes.  —  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 
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fOHN    He  ll— "  I  don't  care  who  does  t lie  plowing,  so  long  as  the 
-  rop  is  mine."  —  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 
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gart).  He  blames  the  reactionary  Poles  who  are  aiming  at  a  re- 
vived national  monarchy.  They  can  never  establish  their  rights 
or  retain  their  national  individuality,  he  believes,  in  a  struggle  in 
which  they  are  outnumbered  by  the  Germans.  They  can  only 
obtain  liberty  as  members  of  a  Social  Democracy  in  which  the 

German  proletariat  will 
stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  them.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Polish  laborer, 
crusht  by  the  greed  of 
capitalism,  by  the  in- 
trigues of  a  land-grab- 
bing government,  by  the 
overlordship  of  brutal 
Germany,  he  remarks : 

"There  are  a  hundred 
reasons  why  Poland 
should  fight  for  the  So- 
cial Democracy.  All  her 
interest  lies  in  taking  such 
an  attitude.  It  is  as  plain 
as  day  that  between  the 
Prussian  monarchy  of  to- 
day, the  ruling  power  in 
the  Empire,  and  the  pow- 
erful majority  of  the 
Polish  reactionaries  in 
Poland,  there  is  no  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  to  be 
found.  The  Empire  will 
not  leave  off  its  German- 
izing policy,  and  the  more  it  carries  on  that  policy  the  deeper  be- 
come the  suffering  of  the  Pole  and  the  gulf  of  separation.  But  there 
is  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  In  its  conflict  with  German  im- 
perialism the  Polish  people  and  proletariat  may  make  one  cause 
with  that  overwhelming  majority  of  the  German  people  which  con- 
stitute the  Social  Democracy.  It  is  in  this  course  that  a  guar- 
anty of  final  victory  is  to  be  found." — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


MR.    THOMSON, 


French  Minister  of  Marine,  who  declares 
that  French  naval  inferiority  "  is  beginning 
to  be  serious." 


PESSIMISM   IN  FRANCE 

AST  year  pessimism  was  a  word  constantly  on  the  lips  of 
-■— ■ '  William  II.  and  Chancellor  Buelow,  while  they  condemned 
those  who  slighted  Germany  policy  in  Africa  or  opposed  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  fleet.  These  people,  said  the  Kaiser,  saw  all  things 
black.  But  in  Germany  these  "black  seers  "  merely  represented 
political  parties — the  Center  and  the  Social  Democrats.  It  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  France  of  the  present  day 
most  of  the  political  parties  are  seeing  black.  The  Soleil,  which 
represents  monarchism  ;  the  Croix,  which  is  an  Ultramontane  organ 
of  the  Catholics  ;  the  Liberte,  which  professes  to  be  independent ; 
and  the  Libre  Parole,  whose  name  indicates  its  profession,  all  of 
them  Parisian  journals,  are  predicting  black  days  for  France.  The 
country  is  going  to  the  dogs,  we  are  told.  Disintegration  is  set- 
ting in.  It  is  natural  enough  for  the  Soleil  to  proclaim  :  "  Royalty 
is  not  a  party  cry  ;  it  is  indeed  the  very  spirit  of  beautiful  France, 
the  glorious  France  of  yesterday,  she  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
nations  and  shall  be  the  France  of  to-morrow  if" — etc.,  etc.  It  is 
natural  for  the  Croix  to  call  upon  "fathers  of  families,  teachers, 
publicists,  to  employ  what  shreds  of  liberty  are  left  them  under  a 
godless  republic  in  defense  of  the  true  and  the  good."  Nor  are 
we  surprized  when  the  Figaro  (Paris)  talks  of  the  "subjugation  of 
the  people"  and  declares  that  "it  is  impossible  for  any  fraction  of 
the  people  to  avoid  being  driven  along  the  course  prescribed  by 
the  Government,  and  taking  the  attitude  prescribed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  by  the  laws,  manners,  and  teaching  which  it  en- 
forces."    It  adds  gloomily  :  "Even  those  who  display  open  hostil- 


ity to  the  Government  become  contaminated  by  the  influences  shed 
around  them.  So  changed  has  the  mind  of  France  become  by 
thirty  years  of  anti-Christian  domination." 

The  following  bitter  lamentation  we  find  written  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ouard  Drumont  in  the  Libre  Parole  : 

"That  which  at  this  moment  distinguishes  French  decadence 
from  that  of  other  people  is  the  mo-bid  frenzy  for  proselytism 
which  leads  men  who  are  evidently  demented,  altho  gifted  with 
method  in  their  madness,  to  labor  deliberately  for  the  destruction 
of  their  country,  and  for  the  destruction  of  all  upon  which  the  rea- 
son of  their  own  existence  is  based.  ...  I  have  never  yet  found 
an  explanation  of  the  [strange  mental  disposition  of  very  many 
Frenchmen  who  seem  busily  engaged  in  pulling  down  their  own 
house,  who  seem  to  hanker  after  death,  and  to  consider  as  a  desira- 
ble thing  the  utter  disappearance  from  the  roll  of  great  nations  of 
that  country  which  they  call  their  own." 

This  pessimism,  however,  takes  a  more  serious  and  a  more  prac- 
tical form  when  we  [find  that  it  actually  expresses  itself  in  words 
and  deeds  which  indicate  a  want  of  confidence  in  France  as  a  pow- 
erful and  warlike  nation.  The  most  sober  and  judicial  of  Parisian 
dailies,  the  Temps,  has  made  itself  the  organ  of  such  pessimistic 
views.  It  has  at  least  opened  its  columns  to  Mr.  De  Freycinet, 
whose  recent  retirement  from  the  presidency  of  the  Army  Board 
in  the  Senate  was  considered  significant,  and  to  General  Langlois, 
both  of  whom  unite  in  the  complaint  that  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
France  are  falling  into  ruin.  This  circumstance,  they  tell  us,  ex- 
poses France  to  subjugation  or  annexation  by  any  Power  strong 
and  enterprising  enough  to  cross  her  frontiers.  Mr.  De  Freycinet, 
formerly  Minister  of  War  and  colleague  of  Gambetta  in  1*870,  and 
now  member  of  the  Senate,  writes  recently  in  the  Temps  : 

"What  shall  I  say  of  our  Navy?  What  shall  I  say  of  the  con- 
tinual accidents,  the  failure  of  discipline  among  the  mechanicians, 
the  committees  of  inquiry,  the  results  of  whose  investigations  are 
buried  in  the  necropolis  of  ministerial  blue  books?  It  is  only  nec- 
essary to  remark  that  altho  our  budget  has  increased  in  ten  years 
more  than  that  of  any  other  Power,  our  naval  outlay  has  devel- 
oped less  than  that  of  any  of  our  rivals.  We  are  now  in  the  third 
rank  of  naval  Powers,  to-morrow  we  shall  sink  to  the  fourth  or 
fifth,  and  nobody  seems  to  care  anything  about  it." 

The  French  Minister  of  Marine,  Mr.  Gaston  Thomson,  in  vain 
pleaded  with  the  Assem- 
bly for  an  augmented 
navy,  and  declared  that 
"already  the  difference 
between  the  naval  force 
of  foreign  maritime  Pow- 
ers and  that  of  France  is 
beginning  to  be  serious." 
He  explains  his  meaning 
in  the  following  remarks 
to  a  representative  of  the 
Paris  Figaro  : 

"We  will  not  compare 
ourselves  with  the  Eng- 
lish Navy,  for  the  fleet  of 
England  has  no  equal, 
that  is,  it  claims  to  be 
superior  to  any  two  for- 
eign fleets.  We  will  con- 
fine ourselves  to  compar- 
ing our  force  with  that  of 
Germany,  which  has  like 
us  the  heavy  burden  of 
maintaining  a  formidable 
army.  Thus  we  see  the 
German  Navy  includes  24 

modern  ironclads,  8  first-class  cruisers,  9  of  the  second  class,  and 
6  other  vessels  in  course  of  construction.  We  are  therefore  in 
comparison  with  Germany  eight  ironclads  short.    Now  the  ironclad 


MR.  DE    FREYCINET, 

Who  recently   retired   in  disgust    from    the 
Army  Committee  of  the  French  Senate. 
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is  tin-  derisive  weapon   in  a  modern  sea-fight,  so  that  our  inferior- 
ity has  become  flagrant." 

The  moral  and  material  decadence  of  the  Frencli  Army  was  re- 
cently pointed  out  by  General  Canonge*  in  the  Paris  Gaulois  (see 
The  Literary  Digest,  September  21,  1907,  p.  402)  and  by  Gen- 
Langlois  in  the  Temps,  who  declared  that,  by  reducing  the 
time  of  service  to  two  years,  military  training,  prestige,  and  morale 
nne  impossible. 

The  Liberal  English  papers  do  not  like  to  say  much  in  criticism 
of  an  ally  which  the  Bannerman  Government  conciliated,  but  the 
Conservative  Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette  (Lon- 
don) remarks  with  just  a  spice  of  malignity  : 

"  Englishmen  find  it  difficult  to  follow  the  various  processes  by 
which  the  substantial  '  1  ench  Army  is  being  shaved  down,  but  they 
can  perceive  clearly  enough  that  a  majority  of  French  Deputies  and 
Senators  seem  to  be  anxious  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  Army 
in  the  direction  of  the  'demnition  bow-wows.'  A  patriot  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Temps,  distinguished  by  cold  clear  logic,  shows  how  his 
country  is  disarming  herself,  while  across  the  Rhine  her  hereditary 
enemy  is  continually  adding  to  his  armory  of  weapons.  The  skin 
of  your  French  Socialist  Radical  or  Radical  Socialist  is  a  tough 
one,  and  this  home-thrust,  piercing  as  it  seems  to  us,  may  have 
little  effect.  Far  more  telling  is  the  resignation  of  Mr.  De  Frey- 
cinet  of  the  presidency  of  the  Army  Committee  in  the  Senate.  He 
"lias  seen  war,'  and  refuses  to  wrap  himself  up  in  the  snug  rug  of 
satisfaction  and  belief  in  the  imminent  arrival  of  the  millennium, 
which  seems  to  be  the  favorite  garment  of  his  countrymen. 
Strange  stories  have  come  from  some  of  the  frontier  fortresses. 
Stranger  things  have  happened  in  the  Navy  and  at  the  arsenals, 
yet  France  shuts  her  eyes  and  trusts." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


DOMESTIC  DISCOMFORTS  OF  NICHOLAS  II. 

r  I  "'HE  Czar  of  Russia  is  generally  regarded  as  a  gentleman  who 
-*■  lives  in  a  palace,  wearing  robes  of  state  and  uniforms  ad  libi- 
tum, crowned  with  a  Byzantine  tiara,  and  dining  off  gold  in  luxu- 
rious plenty.  Or  he  is  represented  as  associated  with  the  knout 
and  the  gibbet,  as  acting  with  duplicity  toward  his  Parliament,  as 
alternately  a  truculent  tyrant  and  the  puppet  of  ministers  and 
bureaucrats.     No  one  has  ever  dreamed  that  he  has,  like  ordinary 


1  111     RUSSIAN   SCHOOLMAS 

I  have  here,  gentlemen  <>f   tin-  Douma,  Hie  most  moil 
era  method  of  teaching  you  political  sciem 

Fischistto  (Turin). 

men,  suffered  from  bad  housekeeping,  indigestible  food,  or  thai 
when  he  paid  for  Chambertin  lie  was  deceived  into  drinking  Zin- 
fandel,  and  altogether  led  the  life  of  a  man  completely  hocus- 
pocused,  hoodwinked,  robbed,  made  uncomfortable  by  poor  cook- 
and  the  utter  neglect  of  those  who  should  have  guarded  him 
and   his  family  from  disease,  shipwreck,  and  domestic  wrongs  of 


every  sort.  Yet  the  Czar  is  in  fact  the  victim  of  an  ill-kept  house- 
hold, thievish  servants,  and  neglectful  personal  attendants,  says 
"Prince  S.  R.  G."  writing  in  the  Revue  (Paris).  The  editor  of 
that  journal  introduces  the  somewhat  gossipy  article  by  saying  that 
"people  often  think  that  happiness  goes  with  wealth,  that  comfort 
and  the  enjoyments  of  life  accompany  power.  The  pages  which 
this  intimate  of  the  Czar  writes  concerning  Nicholas  II.  and  his 
close  surroundings  are  stamped  with  the  affection  of  a  faithful  sub- 
ject for  his  Emperor.  Uttered,  as  it  were  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  these  details  are  both  historically  and  psychologically 
interesting." 

The  main  conclusion  which  "Prince  S.  R.  G."  comes  to  with  re- 
gard to  the  intimate  life  of  the  Czar  and  his  family  is  that  "the 
Emperor  and  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  is  the  man  who  meets, 
with   the  worst  personal    service  of    all    the    rich    men   of    his 
empire." 

This  writer  goes  into  many  details  on  this  subject.  When  the 
yacht  Standart  struck  on  a  rock,  the  position  of  that  rock  was 
known  to  the  whole  Russian  Navy  and  was  set  down  on  every  chart 
excepting  that  of  the  imperial  ship  of  state.  The  prince  calls  this 
an  "omission,"  but  adds,  "the  Czar  and  his  family  are  continually 
exposed  to  a  series  of 'omissions  '  of  this  sort,  which  are  much 
more  dangerous  than  the  bomb  of  revolutionaries." 

Yes,  bombs,  he  observes,  can  be  avoided  by  staying  at  home,  or 
by  shunning  places  where  they  are  likely  to  be  run  up  against.  But 
how  was  it  that  the  brother  of  the  Czar,  the  Grand  Duke  George, 
died  of  tuberculosis  in  the  Caucasus,  altho  there  is  no  consumption 
in  the  Russian  royal  family?  Prince  S.  R.  G.  finds  the  reason  in 
the  fact  that  a  man  suffering  for  a  long  time  with  tuberculosis  had 
been  the  head  valet  de  chambre  of  the  Grand  Duke,  had  slept  in 
the  room  adjoining  his  master's,  and  was  continually  in  attendance 
upon  him.  Grand  dukes  and  emperors  evidently  need  a  great  deal 
of  looking  after  and  can  not  take  care  of  themselves.  When  the 
Czar  in  the  autumn  of  1900  was  traveling  in  his  own  special  train 
he  was  attacked  with  typhoid  fever.  A  lady  who  was  going  over 
the  train  with  the  wife  of  the  chief  engineer  declared  that  she  was 
not  astonished  at  the  Czar's  sickness,  after  visiting  the  kitchen  of 
the  imperial  special,  where  the  simplest  rules  of  cleanliness  seemed 
unknown.  And  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  under-cooks  of  the 
Czar's  train  and  even  those  of  the  palace  in  St.  Petersburg  are 
often  men  who  could  not  pass  quarantine  at  any  American  port. 

But  the  Czar's  dinners  and  collations  are  as  little  to  the  taste  of 
his  guests  as  Smollett's  classic  banquet  was  to  Tom  Jones.  Those 
invited  eat  little,  but  take  care  "to  fortify  themselves  beforehand." 
"  It  is  well  known  that  the  cookery  at  the  table  of  the  Russian  Czar 
has  an  execrable  reputation." 

The  Czar  and  his  household  are  not  only  poisoned  by  bad  cook- 
ery, but  robbed  by  the  head  cook.  Imperial  servants  of  this  kind 
quickly  retire  after  making  millions.  The  Prince  goes  into  the 
following  details  of  this  roguery  : 

"  For  grand  dinners  and  receptions  special  preparations  are 
made.  Suppose  there  is  to  be  a  dinner  for  five  hundred  guests. 
A  bill  of  fare  is  drawn  up  and  approved.  It  contains,  among  other 
tilings,  lobsters,  Rouen  ducks,  and  some  fine  champagne  and  other 
vintages.  Well,  that  makes  rive  hundred  lobsters,  at  $2  apiece; 
live  hundred  ducks,  five  hundred  bottles  of  wine  at  $5  a  bottle,  and 
so  on.  .All  comes  from  Paris.  The  banquet  is  reckoned  at  $20  a 
head  at  the  lowest — a  total  of  $10,000,  which  is  paid  by  the  minister 
of  the  court  to  the  head  cook.  'But,'  you  will  say,  '  who  will  eat 
and  drink  all  that?'  I  admire  your  simplicity.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  eating  or  drinking,  but  of  paying." 

The  wine  is  stolen,  or  replaced  at  the  banquet  by  inferior  brands. 
The  same  choice  vintages  appear  at  table  over  and  over  again,  and 
the  same  bottles  are  paid  for  ten  times  over.  Even  the  jewelry, 
the  pictures,  the  ornaments  iA  the  palace  disappear,  and  are  sold 

and  scattered.  All  in  the  imperial  palace  is  discomfort,  dishon- 
est},.  and  an  utter  lack  of  regard  for  the  health  or  happiness  of  the 
imperial  family. —  Translation  made  for  Tin:  LITERARY  DIGEST. 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


THE  NEW  THEORIES  OF  MATTER 

r  I  ""HE  last  few  years  have  been  epoch-making  in  science,  in  that 
•■■  they  have  witnessed  the  formulation,  and  the  acceptance,  by 
a  large  number  of  reputable  scientific  men,  of  a  new  theory,  or  set 
of  theories,  of  the  constitution  of  matter  and  its  relation  to  heat, 
light,  and  electricity.  These  theories  are  so  radical  that  they 
amount  to  a  revolution  in  physics.  Ostensibly  put  forth  to  account 
for  a  group  of  remarkable  phenomena  discovered  within  recent 
years,  their  origin  is  really  deeper  than  this,  and  seems  to  depend 
on  a  change  in  the  way  of  looking  at  things.  The  men  of  the  older 
school  hesitate  to  accept  them,  but  the  younger  physicists  embrace 
them  with  enthusiasm,  and  unless  these  men  become  more  conser- 
vative with  advancing  years  we  may  be  sure  that  the  New  Idea  in 
physics  embodies  the  orthodox  physical  theory  of  the  future.  This 
theory  is  well  set  forth  in  an  article  contributed  to  Cosmos  (Paris, 
November  z)  by  13.   Latour.     Says  this  writer  : 

"Not  long  since,  matter — the  chemical  atom — appeared  as  a 
somewhat  complicated  structure,  of  variable  form  according  to  the 
chemical  elements  under  consideration — the  carbon  atom  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  hydrogen,  that  of  gold,  etc.  ;  and  these  struc- 
tural differences  of  the  atomic  elements  corresponded  to  differences 
in  their  physical  and  chemical  properties.  Side  by  side  with  mat- 
ter, all  physicists  agreed  in  recognizing  the  existence  of  a  medium 
having  special  properties — the  ether — in  which  ordinary  matter  is 
plunged.  This  etheric  medium  is  indispensable  to  explain  the 
propagation  of  the  vibratory  movements  that  constitute  light,  radi- 
ant heat,  and  electric  waves.  Matter  and  ether  were  supposed  to 
be  indissolubly  linked  together,  and  mutually  interpenetrable,  but 
while  they  entered  in  common  into  divers  physical  phenomena, 
their  natures  remained  completely  distinct  and  they  seemed  irre- 
ducible, the  one  to  the  other. 

"  To-day  the  position  of  science  is  changed — another  step  has 
been  made  toward  unity.  Matter  and  ether  are  no  longer  two  dis- 
tinct constituents  of  things,  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  mat- 
ter has  given  place  to  ether.  Matter,  which  for  the  purposes  of  our 
common  and  gross  experimentation,  appears  to  be  in  some  sort 
the  sole  fundamental  physical  reality,  is  now  only  a  modification 
of  the  ether.  Regarding  the  nature  of  the  ether,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  continues  to  be  deep  mystery,  and  even  its  more  important 
and  primordial  properties  are  the  subject  of  discussion  among 
scientific  men,  some  attributing  to  it  extreme  tenuity,  others  re- 
garding it  as  the  densest  of  all  known  substances." 

How  did  this  change  of  front  occur?  The  author  proceeds  to 
analyze  its  progress,  relying  largely  on  a  recent  inaugural  disser- 
tation of  Prof.  August  Righi,  of  Bologna,  Italy.  On  the  old  the- 
ory of  atomic  structure  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  given  volume 
of  gas  could  be  calculated,  and  was  found  to  be  incredibly  large. 
These  molecules  were  supposed  to  be  in  continual  rapid  movement 
so  that  each  had  in  every  second  a  billion  collisions  with  other 
molecules.  Collisions  with  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel  gave 
rise  to  the  phenomena  of  gaseous  pressure.  Solids  also  were 
made  up  of  molecules,  but  with  less  freedom  of  motion  than  in 
gases.  The  molecule  itself  was  a  structure  composed  of  atoms  in 
movement,  their  energy  constituting  that  of  heat.  The  fact  that 
an  electric  current  causes  chemical  decomposition  long  ago  showed 
that  a  close  connection  existed  between  matter  and  electricity.  In 
1S96  was  discovered  the  Zeeman  effect — the  widening  and  doubling 
of  lines  in  the  spectra  of  gases  under  the  influence  of  magnets. 
This  was  explained  by  Lorentz  by  supposing  the  existence  of  elec- 
trons, or  electric  particles  smaller  than  atoms  and  entering  closely 
into  their  constitution.  The  vibrations  of  these  he  regarded  as 
generating  the  waves  of  light  and  radiant  heat.  Both  experience 
and  theory  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these  vibrating  particles 
carry  a  charge  of  negative  electricity,  and  it  has  been  possible  to 
calculate  their  mass,  which  is  found  to  be  about  one-thousandth  of 
that  of  a  hydrogen  atom.     Contrary  to  the  long-established  doc- 


trine of  the  invariability  of  mass,  that  of  the  electron  seems  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  in  connection  with  electromagnetic  phenomena. 
The  writer  goes  on  : 

"Modern  physicists  have  gone  still  further  in  the  path  of  unifica- 
tion ;  they  tend  to  consider  the  electron  itself  as  a  local  modifica- 
tion or  deformation  of  the  ether.  .  .  .  On  this  theory  the  forces 
that  manifest  themselves  between  electrons  are  attributable  to  a 
sort  of  elasticity  in  the  ether,  of  which  their  very  existence  is  a 
proof 

"  Thus,  owing  to  this  last  hypothesis  of  the  constitution  of  the 
electron,  the  ether,  that  was  devised  to  explain  certain  phenomena 
of  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  becomes  in  addition  the  unifying 
element  in  molecular  and  electromagnetic  theories.  So,  also,  in 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world  we  meet  electrons 

"When  the  electrons  are  in  motion,  we  have  an  electric  current. 
There  are  certain  free  electrons  that  move  from  atom  to  atom  ;  this 
is  the  case  of  a  current  in  the  interior  of  a  metallic  conductor,  and 
self-induction,  that  important  phenomenon  that  appears  at  every 
alteration  of  current,  is  nothing  but  the  electromagnetic  inertia  of 
the  electrons.  In  electrolysis,  or  chemical  decomposition  by  elec- 
tricity, we  have  a  different  kind  of  current,  due  to  the  movement 
of  the  ions  into  which  the  substance  is  decomposed.  An  ion,  on 
the  new  theory,  is  a  chemical  atom  or  group  of  atoms  having  elec- 
trons in  excess  (in  which  case  it  is  electrically  negative)  or  in  defi- 
ciency (when  it  is  positive).  These  electrified  particles  are  set  in 
motion  in  an  electric  field,  and  move  toward  the  electrodes  plunged 
in  the  fluid  to  be  decomposed. 

"When  the  electrons  vibrate,  they  generate  in  the  surrounding 
ether  electromagnetic  waves,  which  include  those  of  light  and  radi- 
ant heat.  If  an  electron  is  suddenly  arrested  in  its  movement, 
there  is  an  electric  shock  that  travels  through  the  ether  like  an 
explosive  wave  through  air ;  this  gives  rise  to  the  .r-rays." 

Such  hypotheses  as  these,  the  author  admits  in  conclusion,  may 
seem  bold.  They  are  offered  by  modern  scientists  only  as  a  sys- 
tem of  unification  and  synthesis  and  not  as  an  objective,  fixt,  and 
definite  interpretation  of  natural  phenomena.  They  mark  an  in- 
teresting stage  in  the  unification  of  knowledge,  and,  says  Mr. 
Latour  : 

"In  this  bold  and  triumphant  flight  of  science  toward  a  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  synthesis,  we  may  detect  a  homage — per- 
haps too  unconscious- — to  the  unity  of  divine  truth  and  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  that  eternal  wisdom  which,  at  the  basis  of  the  created 
universe,  has  disposed  all  things  regularly,  in  number,  weight,  and 
measure." — Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


"CORN  SIRUP" 

nr^HE  appeal  of  the  producers  of  glucose  to  be  permitted  to 
-*-  call  it  "corn  sirup  "  is  commented  upon  unfavorably  by  The 
Louisiana  Planter  (New  Orleans,  December  14),  which  notes  in  the 
first  place  that  modern  glucose  is  made  by  boiling  starch  in  a  weak 
solution  of  sulfuric  acid.  This  use  of  the  acid  seems  to  have  given 
a  bad  reputation  to  the  product,  which  accounts  for  the  desire  to 
change  the  name.  The  proposed  designation,  "corn  sirup,"  says 
the  writer,  is  a  misnomer,  as  the  production  of  this  sirup  is  not 
possible  by  ordinary  evaporation,  which  produces  sugar-cane 
sirup,  sugar-beet  sirup,  sorghum  sirup,  and  maple  sirup.  He 
goes  on  : 

"  The  use  of  injurious  and  in  fact  of  dangerous  chemicals  in  the 
manufacture  of  food -stuffs  was  practised  more  than  half  a  century 
ago.  It  is  well  known  that  the  sugar  of  lead  is  probably  the  best 
clarifying  agent  known  for  refining  sugar.  Dr.  Evans  refers  to  it 
in  his  'Sugar  Planters*  Manual,'  published  in  about  1S45,  and  says 
that  it  became  necessary  to  prohibit  by  law  the  use  of  lead  in 
sugar-refining  owing  to  the  dangers  to  human  health  and  life  in- 
cident to  that  process.  In  the  earlier  history  of  the  glucose  indus- 
try it  was  a  notable  fact  that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  connected 
with  it  was  that  of  entirely  eliminating  the  free  sulfuric  acid  in  the 
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concentrated  sirups.  In  order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  use 
considerable  lime,  and  this,  combining  with  the  free  sulfuric  acid, 
produced  gypsum,  or  land  plaster,  which  floated  like  clouds 
throughout  the  liquid  mass  and  was  very  difficult  oi  removal,  even 
by  filter-press  filtration.  Liquid  glucose  manufactured  from  corn 
starch  by  the  sulfuric-acid  process  is  now  turned  out  apparently 
[ear  as  crystal,  but  the  central  fact  remains,  that  is.  its  manu- 
fa<  hire  with  that  very  dangerous  agent,  sulfuric  acid,  and  that  free 
sulfuric  acid  has  very  frequently  been  present  in  samples  of  glu- 
cose offered  for  sale.  The  word  corn,  if  utilized  in  labeling  glu- 
cose, will  be  so  utilized  in  order  to  conceal  some  of  the  features 
of  i  ctionable  origin.     The  label  should  properly  read 'corn 

and  sulfuric  acid  for  table  use.'  " 


HYPNOTISM  AND  CRIME 

CAN  an  innocent  man  be  forced  to  commit  a  crime  by  a  villain 
who  has  hypnotized  him?  Professor  Munsterberg,  of  Har- 
vard, who  writes  on  the  subject  in  McClure's  Magazine  (New 
York,  January),  believes  this  to  be  much  more  unlikely  than  is 
generally  supposed ;  and  he  adduces  plausible  reasons  for  his  be- 
lief. In  the  first  place,  he  assures  us,  a  person  can  be  hypnotized 
only  through  his  own  imagination — never  at  a  distance  and  without 
his  knowledge.     He  says  : 

"All  the  stories  of  a  secret  influence  by  which  one  man's  will 
gets  hold  of  another  man's  mind  are  remains  of  the  mesmeric  the- 
ories of  the  past.  To-day  we  know  that  everything  depends  upon 
the  attention  and  imagination  of  the  hypnotized,  and  that  no  mys- 
terious fluid  can  flow  over  from  the  mind  of  the  hypnotist  to  the 
mind  of  the  subject.  The  old  mystical  view  of  unscientific  super- 
stition reached  its  climax  in  the  prevalent  belief  that  a  man  could 
exert  secret  influence  from  a  distance,  without  the  victim's  knowl- 
edge of  the  source  of  the  uncanny  distortion  of  his  mind.  Accord- 
ing to  this  belief,  every  heinous  crime  might  be  committed  under 
that  cover ;  the  distant  hypnotizer  could  inflict  pain  and  suffering 
on  his  enemy,  and  could  misuse  the  innocent  as  instruments  of  his 
criminal  schemes 

"  Of  course,  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  that  a  person  may  fall  into 
the  hypnotic  state  while  the  hypnotizer  is  in  another  place.  The  only 
condition  is  that  he  must  have  been  hypnotized  by  him  before  and 
that  his  own  imagination  must  have  been  captured  by  the  thought 
of  the  absent  hypnotizer.  I  myself  have  repeatedly  hynotized  by 
telephone,  or  even  by  mail.  For  instance,  I  treated  a  morphinist 
who  at  first  came  daily  to  my  laboratory  to  be  hypnotized  ;  later  it 
was  sufficient  to  tell  him  over  the  telephone,  'Take  out  your 
watch  :  in  two  minutes  you  will  fall  asleep  ' ;  or  to  write  to  him, 
'As  soon  as  you  have  read  this  note  you  will  be  in  the  hypnotic 
State.1  I  thus  had  the  'malicious  '  influence,  even  at  a  distance, 
but  it  was  not  by  will  power;  it  was  by  the  power  of  his  own  imag- 
ination ;  at  the  time  when  he  read  my  note  in  his  suburb,  and  fell 
asleep,  I  was  not  thinking  of  him  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
such  influence  by  correspondence  would  have  been  impossible  had 
not  repeated  hypnotization  in  personal  contact  preceded 

"The  chief  tat  tor  is  confidence.  Anyone  who  saw  the  hypnotic 
ciici  is  when  the  greatest  master  of  hypnotism,  Professor  Bernheim, 

<il  Nancy,  in  fiance,  went  from  bed  to  bed  in  the  clinics,  simply 
saying,  'Sleep,  sleep.'  felt  that,  indeed,  no  one  else  could  have 
attained  that  influence.  But  it  was  not  because  he  had  a  special 
power :  the  chiel  point  was  that  tin-  whole  population  about  Nancy 
went  to  him  with  an  exaggerated  tension  of  expectancy  and 
.  onfider 

I  "  what    degree,  then,  is  criminal  action   possible   as   the  result 

oi  hypnotism  ?  A  villain  often  ^ains  control  of  the  i  lind  of  a  weak 
p<  i  Mm  by  methods  that  are  akin  to  the  hypnotic.  This  sort  of  in- 
fluence, Professor  Munsterberg  acknowledges,  is  pregnant  with 
social  danger,  but  it  requires  long  and  persistent  work  ind  is  prob- 
ably effective  only  with  neurotic  persons  who  are  specially  dis- 
posed  toit.     It  always  falls  short  of  complete  hypnotism.     Bui 

not    a    person   be   hypnotized    in    tin-  ordinary   wax    and    then 
ordered  to  commit  crime.'     This  sort  of  tiling  has  been  many  limes 

imitated  in  the  laboratory,  yet  the  imitation  crimes  of  the  labora- 
tory are  not  the  real  thing,  alter  all.      Professor  Munsterberg  says  : 

"  I  have  seen  men  killing  with  paper  daggers  and  poisoning  with 


white  flour  and  shooting  with  empty  revolvers  in  the  libraries  of 
nerve  specialists  or  in  laboratory  rooms,  with  doctors  sitting  by 
and  watching  the  performance  ;  but  I  have  never  become  convinced 
that  there  did  not  remain  in  the  mind  of  the  hypnotized  a  back- 
ground idea  of  artificiality,  and  that  this  idea  overcame  the  resist- 
ance which  would  be  prohibitive  in  actual  life.  To  bring  absolute 
proof  of  this  conviction  is  hardly  possible,  since  we  can  not  really 
kill  for  the  sake  of  experiment." 

There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  hypnotic  crime  in  whose  possibility 
Professor  Munsterberg  believes — that  where  the  hypnotized  person 
can  be  made  to  believe  that  the  act  he  commits  is  innocent  or 
trivial.     Says  the  writer  : 

"You  can  not  make  an  honest  man  steal  and  kill,  but  you  can 
make  him  perform  many  other  actions  which  are  not  immoral  so 
far  as  the  action  is  concerned  and  which  yet  have  criminal  charac- 
ter. A  scoundrel,  perhaps,  gives  the  post-hypnotic  suggestion  that 
his  subject  call  at  a  lawyer's  and  deposit  with  him  a  last  will  leav- 
ing all  his  property  to  the  hypnotizer.  Here  no  resistance  from 
moral  principle  is  involved  ;  the  man  who  throw's  away  all  he  owns 
acts  in  accordance  with  the  order  because  here  the  impulse  is  not 
checked  by  the  habits  of  a  trained  conscience.  We  can  add  one 
more  step  which  is  entirely  possible  :  the  hypnotizer  may  see  an 
opportunity  to  give  the  further  post-hypnotic  suggestion  of  suicide. 
The  next  day  the  victim  is  found  dead  in  his  room.  Everything 
indicates  that  he  took  his  own  life  ;  there  is  not  the  least  suspicion  ; 
and  the  hypnotizer  is  his  heir  in  consequence  of  the  spurious  last 
will.  Similar  cases  have  been  reported,  and  this  explanation  of 
them  is  not  impossible.  The  ease  with  which  any  hypnotizer  can 
cover  the  traces  of  his  crime  by  special  suggestions  makes  the 
situation  the  more  dangerous. 

"In  this  group  belong  also  the  post-hypnotic  perjuries.  Of 
course,  if  the  man  on  the  witness-stand  knew  that  he  swore  falsely, 
his  moral  convictions  would  rebel,  as  in  the  case  of  theft  and  mur- 
der. But  he  believes  what  he  swears  ;  on  his  side  there  is  no 
crime,  but  merely  confusion  of  ideas  and  falsified  memory ;  the 
crime  belongs  entirely  to  the  one  who  fabricated  the  artificial  de- 
lusion. Other  cases  refer  to  simple  fraud.  The  post-hypnotic 
suggestion  may  force  one  man  to  pay  the  price  of  real  pearls  for 
glass  pearls,  and  may  induce  another  man  to  buy  a  house  which  is 
useless  to  him.  The  physician  who  is  a  trained  psychologist  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  assisting  the  court  in  such  situations  and  in 
making  the  right  diagnosis  ;  on  the  other  hand,  without  thorough 
experience  in  scientific  psychology,  no  one  will  be  able  to  disen- 
tangle such  cases,  be  he  physician  or  not.'* 


USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  TEXT-BOOKS 

WHY  is  it  that  so  many  students,  apparently  well  prepared 
and  of  high  standing  at  a  preparatory  school,  fail  to  do 
well  at  college?  The  blame  is  laid  at  the  door  of  the  average  text- 
book and  on  its  mechanical  use  by  too  many  teachers,  in  a  paper 
by  Prof.  D.  N.  Lehmer,  of  the  Univeristy  of  California,  published 
in  School  Science  and  Mathematics  (Chicago,  January).  Says 
Professor  Lehmer : 

"  At  the  end  of  say  two  months  of  the  fall  term  I  usually  have  a 
number  of  students  come  to  me  with  this  story  :  'I  don't  know  how- 
it  is,  but  I  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  get  the  hang  of  the  work  here. 
I  was  the  best  in  my  class  in  the  high  school,  and  mathematics 
was  always  easy  for  me.'  I  have  taken  occasion  to  find  out  the 
methods  of  work  in  use  in  the  schools  where  these  individuals 
were  the  bright,  particular  stars.  I  have  found  usually  that  such 
students  have  done  a  great  amount  of  work  of  a  certain  sort.  They 
have  covered  so  many  chapters  of  such  and  such  an  algebra,  work- 
ing all  the  examples.  They  have  covered  so  many  books  of  such 
and  such  a  geometry,  working  all  the 'originals.'  But  the  whole 
lias  been  served  to  them  on  a  dead  level.  They  have  about  as 
much  of  an  idea  of  the  mathematical  landscape  as  the  mole  that 
has  spent  the  summer  trying  to  spoil  my  lawn.  The  important 
tilings  to  them,  if  there  are  any,  aretthose  things  that  'stumped  '  the 
class.  They  have  been  nosing  about  on  the  sides  of  the  great 
mountain  ranges  of  mathematics,  and  have  not  caught  one  glimpse 
oi  the  glorious  peaks.  So  far  as  mathematics  is  concerned,  they 
might  as  well  have  spent  their  time  working  out  the  acrostics  ajul 
word-squares  on  the  puzzle  page  of  the  Youth's  Companion. 
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"  Some  time  ago  I  was  asked  by  a  young  high-school  boy  to  help 
him  with  a  problem  in  geometry.  It  was  one  that  had  floored  the 
whole  class,  I  believe,  and  the  teacher  too,  I  hope.  On  looking 
the  matter  over  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  hopeful  opening  was 
in  using  certain  two  triangles  that  were  equal  in  area.  The  stu- 
dent objected  that  the  class  had  not  had  areas  of  triangles.  'Well,' 
I  remarked,  'let  us  try  the  properties  of  similar  triangles.'  Alas, 
he  had  never  studied  similar  triangles  !  He  would  not  even  let  me 
use  circles !  In  desperation,  I  finally  took  a  few  minutes  to  fur- 
nish him  with  a  few  tools.  He  protested  that  it  would  be  a  labor 
of  love,  inasmuch  as  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  use  any  of  them 
in  class.  The  poor  fellow's  idea  of  mathematics  was  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  sack  race,  in  which  one  tried  to  run  with  one's  legs  tied  !  .  .   . 

"Taking  everything  into  consideration,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  are  teachers,  even  now,  that  divide  the  total  number  of 
theorems  and  proLlems  by  the  total  number  of  available  days  in 
the  term,  assigning  exactly  so  much  for  each  day  ;  teachers  whose 
greatest  anxiety  is  to  cover  the  ground,  even  if  they  have  to  cover 
the  ground  with  the  class  ;  who  would  as  soon  think  of  going  out- 
side of  the  text  book  for  anything  as  a  San  Franciscan  would  think 
of  going  shopping  to  some  little  inland  town;  who  are  afraid  to 
omit  the  smallest  detail  of  the  book,  not  so  much  ior  fear  of  vio- 
lating logical  order  as  because,  on  account  of  their  limited  outlook, 
they  are  unable  to  distinguish  between  this  fussy  little  theorem 
and  that  fundamental  principle. 

"A  text-book  is  like  a  patent  medicine  ;  it  is  constructed  for  the 
average  class.  The  teacher  should  be  like  the  family. physician. 
The  teacher  that  prescribes  nothing  outside  the  text-book  is  like 
the  physician  that  prescribes  nothing  but  proprietary  medicines, 
or  rather  is  like  the  quack  that  prescribes  one  medicine  for  all  ills. 
The  book  is  to  him  a  creed.  Everything  in  it  is  accepted  without 
question  and  everything  outside  is  viewed  with  suspicion  and  im- 
patience. To  such  a  teacher  it  is  rank  heresy  for  a  student  to.offer 
a  proof  of  a  theorem  that  differs  in  any  partis ..  'ar  from  the  one 
given  or  suggested  in  the  book.  The  book  is  an  iron  bed  upon 
which  the  short  students  are  stretched  out  and  the  long  ones  cut 
off.  The  stretching  is  not  so  objectionable,  of  course,  as  the  cut- 
ting off,  but  the  whole  thing  is  wretchedly  bad  management." 

Professor  Lehmer  is  not  inclined  to  acknowledge  that  the  fault 
is  chiefly  that  of  the  text-book  itself.  A  poor  carpenter,  he  says, 
will  never  admit  that  his  tools  are  sharp.  Used  reasonably,  the 
poorest  book  is  robbed  of  half  its  terrors.  The  right  and  reasona- 
ble use  of  the  book,  he  says,  is  simply  as  a  storehouse,  from  which 
to  select  material  to  be  brought  before  the  class.  Selection,  ex- 
clusion, and  the  order  of  presentation  should  be  left  to  the  teacher. 
If  he  follows  the  book  slavishly,  he  can  give  no  "perspective"  to 
his  subject.  What  is  important  for  one  class  may  not  be  so  for 
another.  One  may  object  to  this  method,  Professor  Lehmer 
thinks,  on  the  ground  that  it  almost  requires  of  the  teacher  ability 
to  write  a  text-book  himself.  The  Professor  admits  this  and  justi- 
fies it.  The  time  has  gone  by,  he  says,  when  a  person  should  be 
permitted  to  teach  elementary  mathematics  who  has  not  had  a 
thorough  training  in  more  advanced  work.  In  conclusion,  the 
writer  has  a  word  to  say  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  who  is 
sending  his  boy  to  the  high  school,  but  does  not  expect  him  to  go 
to  the  university.     We  read  : 

"Something  is  certainly  due  him  in  our  deliberations,  tho  we  too 
often  ignore  his  existence.  Does  he  want  his  boy  ground  through 
exactly  so  many  theorems  and  problems,  with  never  a  glimpse  of 
what  lies  beyond?  Is  it  fair  to  him,  is  it  fair  to  the  subject,  to  put 
such  tools  into  his  hand  and  give  him  so  narrow  and  circumscribed 
a  field  to  work  in?  If  high-school  teachers  improved  their  oppor- 
tunities, it  seems  to  me,  their  graduates  could  not  be  prevented 
from  pushing  the  subject  further,  either  at  home  or  at  the  univer- 
sity. Your  students  may  be  able  to  work  every  problem  in  the 
book  and  pass  with  an  amazing  average  in  all  their  examinations, 
but  if  none  of  them  have  any  curiosity  as  to  what  may  lie  outside 
of  the  book,  your  work  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics  is  a  failure, 
and  the  sooner  you  sharpen  up  your  tools  the  better.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  student  should  come  to  you,  along  toward  the  end  of 
the  course,  and  ask  you  if  the  square  root  of  a  negative  quantity  is 
the  same  sort  of  an  imaginary  as  the  logarithm  of  a  negative  quan- 
tity, thank  God  and  take  courage  !  You  are  not  dead  yet,  and  that 
student  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom  !  " 


THE  CROCODILE  AND  THE  "  SLEEPING- 
SICKNESS" 

THAT  the  terrible  "sleeping-sickness,"  or  "African  lethargy," 
that  is  devastating  parts  of  Central  Africa,  is  due  to  the  bite 
of  a  fly,  Glosshia  pa/pa/is~,  which  transmits  the  germs  of  the  dis- 
ease, has  been  known  for  several  years.  Recent  newspaper  dis- 
patches assert  that  Dr.  Robert  Koch,  the  German  bacteriologist, 
has  now  established  a  distinct  connection  between  crocodiles  and 
the  disease,  and  that  he  is  advocating  the  extermination  of  these 
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DR.    ROBERT    KOCH, 

Who  has  been  livinga  yearand  a  half  on  a  desert  island  in  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza,  in  Africa,  studying  the  causes  of  the  pestilential 
' '  sleeping-si  ckness. " 

reptiles  as  a  remedial  measure.  The  blood  of  crocodiles,  Koch 
says,  forms  the  main  nourishment  of  the  glossina,  which  sucks  it 
between  the  plates  of  the  creature's  hide.  An  editorial  writer  in 
The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  December  21)  receives  these 
reports  with  some  caution.     He  says  : 

"The  eminent  German  scientist  has  had,  undoubtedly,  ample 
and  favorable  opportunities  of  studying  the  disease  and  its  means 
of  propagation,  for  he  has  been  isolated  for  eighteen  months  on  a 
desolate  island,  belonging  to  the  Sesse  group,  in  the  middle  of 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  where  the  affection  is  remarkably  preva- 
lent. Despite  these  facts,  presuming  that  the  accounts  of  the 
newspaper  interviews  are  authentic,  it  seems  that  Koch  has  hardly 
given  the  credit  which  is  due  to  several  other  men  who  have  made 
investigations  previously  into  the  problem  of  sleeping-sickness. 

"For  instance,  Mr.  Sheffield  Neave,  who  was  attached  to  the 
Gordon  Memorial,  Khartum,  in  the  capacity  of  traveling  pathol- 
ogist and  naturalist,  in  a  report  published  in  1906,  and  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner  for  the  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate  in 
his  report,  made  remarks  concerning  the  habits  of  Glossina  pal- 
palis  very  similar  to  those  of  Koch.  Moreover,  Dr.  Daniell,  the 
medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medi- 
cine, a  man  who  has  made  careful  researches  into  the  whola  sub- 
ject of  fly-borne  diseases,  has  referred  to  Koch's  alleged  discov- 
eries in  a  very  guarded  manner.  Speaking  to  a  representative  of 
the  London  Standard,  he  pointed  out  that,  whereas  crocodiles 
are  common  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  sleeping-sickness  is 
confined  to  the  upper  reaches ;  the  animals  are  plentiful  on  the 
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Zambesi,  on  Lake  Nyassa,  and  on  the  river  Shire,  localities  which 
up  to  the  present  have  been  free  from  the  malady." 

Of  course,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  these  circumstances  do  not 
solve  the  crocodile,  but  the)  render  it  improbable  that  he  should 
play  a  lead  in  the  spread  of  the  infection.     Certainty  in 

the  diagnosisof  the  malady  is  nol  due  to  Koch,  but  rather  to  Dut- 
ton  and  Castellane;  and  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  arsenic,  said 
o  to  be  his  si  on,  goes  back  to  the    French  Jesuits,  more 

than  one  hundred  years  ago,  while  it  was  tirst  put  to  practical  use 
in  1905  at  the  London  Tropical  School  of  Medicine.  The  writer 
concludes  : 

"Undoubtedly,  sleeping-sickness  is  a  veritable  pestilence  in 
some  parts  of  Africa.  It  has  been  stated  authoritatively  than  un- 
means  can  be  devised  to  rid  Uganda  of  this  plague  it  will  be 
impossible  as  a  place  of  residence,  and  consequently  of  no  value 
to  white  or  black  man.  The  Kongo  district,  again,  is  devastated 
in  parts  by  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  and  many  other  localities 
are  in  a  similar  plight.  It  matters  little  to  the  world,  even  to  the 
African  world,  who  may  have  discovered  the  mode  of  dissemina- 
oation  of  sleeping-sickness  or  the  most  efficient  measures  to  be 
adopted  to  extirpate  it,  or  even  to  check  its  spread;  it  concerns 
us,  indeed,  not  at  all,  except  from  a  humanitarian  and  scientific 
standpoint.  Still,  'fair  play  is  a  jewel,'  and  if  the  facts  narrated 
by  Koch  have  already  been  published  by  other  men,  there  is  every 
reason  that  to  them  should  be  accorded  the  honor.  It  may  be 
and  probably  is  the  case,  that  Koch  has  confirmed  and  amplified 
the  discoveries  of  previous  investigators,  and  for  this  he  deserves 
his  meed  of  praise.  This  is,  however,  not  the  first  time  that  he 
has  announced  as  his  own  the  results  obtained  by  the  labors  of 
other  observers — his  theatric  announcement  of  the  non-identity  of 
human  and  bovine  tuberculosis,  based  upon  the  work  of  Theobald 
Smith  and  others,  which  he  proclaimed  his  own,  is  still  remem- 
bered. He  is  a  brilliant,  patient,  and  accurate  investigator,  and 
in  these  respects  is  surpassed  by  no  man,  but  he  does  not  add  to 
the  luster  of  his  great  name  by  appropriating,  or  rather  ignoring, 
the  results  of  the  researches  of  former  investigators." 


TRYING  TO  SELL  GOODS  TO  TURKEY— The  Turk  is  pic- 
tured by  the  Moniteur  Industrie!  (Paris)  as  a  man  on  whom  every 
one  is  trying  to  palm  off  "  left-over "  goods.  As  abstracted  by 
Engineering  (London,  December  13)  this  paper  says  : 

"All  nations  in  turn  and  under  various  pretexts  have  attacked 
the  Turk.  Not  content  with  this,  they  have  given  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  'sick  man,'  and  have  approached  him  with  financial 
aid.  But  the  more  money  is  lent  him,  the  less  he  has,  and,  not- 
withstanding  this  fact,  lenders  continue  to  approach  him  and  as- 
sure him  of  their  good  services.  The  Turk  has  so  many  friends  of 
this  class  that  they  become,  in  his  sight,  obtrusive  and  domineer- 
ing. They  all  vie  with  each  other  to  convince  him  that  what  he 
wants  are  guns,  rifles,  and  war-ships,  and,  as  he  can  not  buy  from 
all  at  one  and  the  same  time,  he  can  not  arrive  at  a  decision;  he 
fears  to  displease  those  whom  he  does  not  favor  with  an  order,  and 
who  would,  perhaps,  cause  him  to  meet  with  trouble  of  some  sort. 
The  situation  is  a  most  curious  one,  for  this  customer,  who  has 
the  reputation  of  being  sick  and  everwithout  funds,  is  nevertheless 
considered  a  good  customer,  whose  orders  are  wrangled  for.  Mat- 
ters have  reached  such  a  pass  that  the  largest  contractors  in  the 
world  have  in  his  domains  not  only  traveling  representatives,  but 
also  fix!  agencies  and  complete  administrative  committees,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  institute  and  follow  up  negotiations  with  a  view  to 
secure  business,  and  who  are  backed  by  the  diplomatic  represen- 
tatives of  their  several  countries.  There  are  also,  and  among  the 
most  energetic,  tin-  representatives  oi  Continental  gun-makers  and 
builders  oi  war-ships;  the  formei  are  vigorously  seeking  to  sell  to 
Turkey  guns  for  which  the  market  elsewhere  is  just  now  very 
slack  ;  and  the  latter  endeavoring  to  burden  the  Sultan  with  a  stock 

ot  battle-ships,  torpedo-boats,  cruisers,  and  scouts,  for  which  he 
has  no  use.  The  agents  of  these  firms  attract  notice  by  their  in- 
sistence.     Whether   Turkl  \    requires    guns    and    armored   cruisers, 

or  not,  is  not  the  question  :  the  agents  are  in  the  country  to  se<  un- 
orders, and  orders  are  what  they  must  secure.      All   this  is  sorrow 

fully  beheld  by  the  patriotic  and  enlightened  Turks  who  have  at 

heart  the  development  of  their  countiv 


TO  CONTROL  DISTANT  OPERATIONS 

BY  SOUND 

A  N  ingenious  system  in  which  sound  takes  the  place  of  the 
-**•  ether  waves  used  in  wireless  telegraphy,  in  the  control  of 
simple  electric  apparatus  at  a  distant  point,  is  described  by  the 
inventor,  John  Gardner,  in  The  Electrical  Review  (London,  De- 
cember 13).  The  system  would  evidently  be  of  no  value  in  teleg- 
raphy, since  its  radius  of  action  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  trans- 
mitting sound ;  but  it  apparently  will  be  a  valuable  means  of 
calling  attention  to  a  sound-signal  by  means  of  an  electric  bell,  or 
of  recording  it  on  a  printing  telegraph  or  otherwise  ;  and  the  in- 
ventor states  that  the  human  voice  may  even  be  used  to  control 
the  motions  of  an  automobile  torpedo,  which  would  thus  be  made 
to  start,  stop,  or  turn  about  at  call,  like  a  dog.    Says  the  writer : 

"The  conducting  medium  which  is  preferred,  and  in  the  em- 
ployment of  which  the  new  system  is  likely  to  find  its  chief  uses, 
ic  water,  which  is  extremely  susceptible  to  sound  vibrations  both 
in  accepting  such  impulses  from  a  generator,  and  in  providing  a 
path  for  their  ready  transmission.  .  .  .  But  where  shorter  dis- 
tances are  to  be  covered,  or  where  a  more  powerful  generator  of 
sound  is  available,  air  is  a  practical  medium  for  the  purpose  in 
view 

"  The  present  system  does  not  require  that  the  sounds  destined 
to  bring  about  the  desired  operation  shall  be  originated  in  any  par- 
ticular manner,  but  it  is  essential  that,  however  caused,  they  shall 
have  a  definite  and  constant  musical  pitch,  duration,  and  interval. 
Moreover,  it  is  necessary  in  some  cases  to  provide  that  several 
sounds  of  differing  pitch  shall  be  simultaneously  generated,  and 
shall  act  at  the  same  time  upon  the  receiving  apparatus,  before  a 
single  circuit  can  be  affected. 

'  The  apparatus  at  a  sound-receiving  station  essential  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  required  result — the  governance  of  an  electric  cir- 
cuit— has  proved  to  be  of  a  simple  character,  consisting  primarily 
of  a  vibrator,  preferably  in  the  form  of  a  strip  of  steel  tape 
mounted  by  one  or  both  ends  upon  a  part,  such  as  the  plating  of  a 
vessel,  which  is  exposed  to  the  arriving  sound.  The  vibrator  par- 
takes in  this  way  of  all  the  impulses  reaching  the  ship's  skin,  but 
it  being  tuned  to  the  distant  sound,  only  the  desired  component 
is  amplified  by  the  sympathetic  vibrations  of  the  free  portion  of 
the  strip  to  such  a  degree  as  to  bring  about  the  initial  electrical 
action  upon  which  all  further  effects  at  the  receiving  station  de- 
pend. Even  after  amplification  the  disturbance  of  the  strip  is  ex- 
tremely small,  no  change  of  condition  being  perceptible  with  a 
strong  magnifying  glass." 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  vibrator  could  be  directly  utilized 
as  in  the  tongue  of  a  telegraph  relay.  A  relay  may  act  when  the 
tongue  travels  so  minute  a  distance  as  rt>Vxr  inch,  but  the  vibrator 
in  this  case  has  a  much  smaller  movement  still — so  minute  that 
special  devices  are  necessary  to  utilize  it.     Says  the  inventor: 

"  The  plan  adopted  is  to  mount  a  carbon-pencil  microphone  upon 
the  sound-receiving  vibrator,  and  to  give  the  pencil  such  weight 
and  dimensions  as  will  permit  it  to  vibrate  with  the  strip  upon  the 
reception  of  any  note  not  corresponding  with  the  natural  period  of 
the  strip,  but  to  remain  stationary  relatively  to  the  vibrator  when 
this  is  affected  by  a  sound  which  it  is  prepared  to  amplify  by  reso- 
nance. With  silence,  or  with  an  unsuitable  note,  the  pressure  of 
the  pencil  is  therefore  constant,  but  upon  the  arrival  of  a  sound  in 
agreement  with  the  pitch  of  the  vibrator,  amplification  follows, 
and  the  intimacy  of  contact  between  pencil  and  vibrator  is  dimin- 
ished. Both  these  parts  are  in  electrical  circuit  with  a  source  of 
current  of  very  low  voltage  and  with  the  winding  of  the  magnets 
of  a  relay,  preferably  polarized,  of  very  high  resistance,  the  relay 
being  so  adjusted  that  the  full  or  normal  current  flowing  during 
quiescence  ol  the  microphone  is  just  sufficient  to  hold  the  tongue 
in  the  position  in  which,  in  ordinary  telegraph  work,  the  local  cir- 
cuit governed  by  the  relay  would  be  closed.  A  disturbance  at  the 
microphonic  contact,  due  to  the  arrival  of  the  proper  sounds,  in- 
creases the  resistance  at  that  point,  and  the  diminished  current 
flowing  through  the  winding  of  the  relay  is  then  unable  to  hold  the 
tongue,  which  is  released,  and  by  moving  to  the  opposite  contact, 
closes  the   local  circuit,  which  remains  completed  so  long  as  the 
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proper  sound  reaches  the  vibrator,  and  the  disturbance  at  the  mi- 
crophone continues." 

Regarding  the  possible  uses  of  the  system,  the  inventor  writes  : 

"  In  its  application  to  that  branch  of  submarine  signaling  which 
consists  of  warning  vessels  of  their  position  in  relation  to  fixt 
points,  such  as  lightships  fitted  with  submerged  bells,  the  system 
described  should  be  useful  in  rendering  the  reception  of  the  warn- 
ing automatic,  and  thus  further  reducing  the  risk  of  accidents,  as 
it  will  be  practicable  to  sound  a  trembler  bell  on  the  bridge  of  a 
vessel,  or  even  to  blow  the  whistle,  to  inform  the  officer  in  charge 
that,  notwithstanding  any  opinion  he  may  have  formed  as  to  his 
position,  his  ship  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  danger  point. 

"  In  finding  the  direction  of  a  lightship,  accurate  comparison  of 
the  intensity  of  different  sounds  is 
also  facilitated  by  the  manual  in- 
troduction of  resistance  in  one  or 
other  of  the  circuits  connecting  the 
sound-receiving  portion  of  the  vessel 
with  the  pilot-house,  while  the  cur- 
rent passing  in  one  or  both  circuits 
is  an  indication  of  the  distance  from 
a  sound-generating  station  at  the 
moment  the  apparatus  ceases  to  act. 

"The  operation  of  a  printing  tele- 
graph instrument  by  sound  trans- 
mitted from  a  distance  will  enable 
the  officer  in  charge  of  a  submarine 
to  receive  a  message  printed  in  dots 
and  dashes  from  a  surface  vessel  bet- 
ter able  to  look  out  than  himself. 

"  By  the  employment  of  a  step-by- 
step  motion  subsidiary  to  the  initial 
circuit-opening,  several  distinct  op- 
erations may  be  controlled  at  the 
receiving  station.  An  automobile 
mine  or  torpedo  can  be  governed  in 
this  manner,  and  a  model  has  been 
made  in  which  the  propeller  is  started 
and  stopt,  the  rudder  is  put  in  any 
position,  and  an  explosive  charge  is 
fired,  any  or  all  of  these  effects  be- 
ing obtained  by  the  voice,  singing 
the  appropriate  note  in  little  more 
than  a  whisper,  the  operator  stand- 
ing some  yards  from  the  apparatus, 
machine  does  what  it  is  told.  With  a  powerful  generator  of 
sound  a  distance  of  several  miles  is  expected  to  be  reached." 


tative  and  worthy  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  America  is 
the  natural  source  of  supply  of  many  food  materials  for  densely 
populated  Europe,  and  the  influence  of  the  coming  congress,  if 
rightly  directed,  will  be  to  break  down  technical  barriers  and 
smooth  the  way  for  mutual  understanding  and  for  an  enlarged 
trade." 


THE    ILL-FATED        LAWSON," 

The  world's  largest  sailing  vessel,  lost  on  Scilly  Islands, 
of  canvas  was  43,000  square  feet. 


It  is  literally  true  that  the 


A  COLD-STORAGE  CONGRESS— The  French  Government  is 
organizing  an  International  Congress  of  the  Refrigerating  Indus- 
tries, which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  in  Paris,  early  in  July.  In  a 
report  on  the  subject,  printed  in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Re- 
ports (Washington,  December  21),  Consul-General  Frank  H. 
Mason  writes  : 

"  The  purpose  of  the  congress  is  to  bring  together  leading  ex- 
perts and  representatives  of  the  principal  industries  and  enterprises 
of  all  countries  in  which  refrigeration  is  used  as  an  agent  for  facil- 
itating the  preservation  and  transportation  of  food  materials  by 
land  or  sea.  Through  such  a  conference  of  practical  and  scientific 
men  it  is  hoped  to  improve  and  perfect  and  on  certain  lines  to 
standardize  the  industries  of  cold  storage  and  transportation  by 
the  study  and  adoption  of  the  most  advanced  methods  and  appli- 
ances which  experience  has  thus  far  developed,  and  thereby  to  ex- 
tend the  range  and  promote  the  efficiency  of  refrigeration  as  a 
factor  in  international  commerce 

"The  United  States  is  recognized  as  the  pioneer  in  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  storage  on  a  large  scale  to  food  preservation  and 
transportation,  and,  as  the  work  of  the  congress  will  be  along  lines 
in  which  a  vast  number  of  American  citizens — growers  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  meat-producing  animals,  packers  and  shippers  of 
a  wide  range  of  food  products,  railway  and  steamship  managers, 
and  the  owners  of  cold-storage  plants  throughout  our  country— are 
more  or  less  directly  interested,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  and  its  work  during  the  congress  will  be  represen- 


THE  VICTORY  OF  STEAM 

'  I  "HE  wreck  of  the  seven-masted  American  schooner  Thomas 

-*■        IV.  Lawson,  on  Friday,  the   13th  of  December,  which  is 

reported  from  England  by  the  daily  press,  is  made  by  Engineering 

News  (New  York,  December  19)  the  occasion  for  pointing  out 

that  the  recent  attempts  to  revive 
transportation  by  sailing  vessels,  in 
competition  with  steam,  have  not 
been  successful.  The  Law  son  was 
an  example  of  what  may  be  done 
in  this  direction,  and  her  wreck,  says 
the  writer  of  the  editorial  from 
which  we  quote,  "  brings  to  an  un- 
fortunate end  the  most  interesting 
experiment  in  ocean  transportation 
by  sail-power  that  has  been  under- 
taken for  many  years."     Hegoeson: 

"  It  has  long  been  believed  that 
the  sailing  vessel  is  doomed  to  ex- 
tinction as  a  competitor  for  ocean 
freight  transportation.  In  fact,  it 
has  already  been  beaten  by  the 
steam-vessel  in  almost  every  trade, 
except  a  few  very  long  voyages, 
where  the  coal  consumption  becomes 
so  great  as  to  seriously  cut  down 
the  steam  vessel's  carrying  capacity, 
and  in  the  coasting  trade  between 
ports  too  small  to  support  regular 
steamer  lines  or  to  attract  tramp 
vessels. 

"It  is  in  this  latter  trade  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  that  the  schooner 
has  been  developed  from  a  small  fisherman's  craft  to  a  vessel  of 
large  commercial  importance.  Several  six-masted  schooners  have 
been  built  and  are  claimed  to  be  commercially  successful.  The 
Lawson  represented  an  attempt  to  carry  the  same  idea  still 
further,  and  a  vessel  was  produced  so  large  that  it  had  to 
enter  into  direct  competition  with  steam-vessels  to  secure 
business. 

"While  direct  information  is  lacking,  it  is  generally  understood 
that  the  Lawson  has  not  been  profitable  to  her  owners.  Perhaps 
the  attempt  to  restore  the  sailing  vessel  is  doomed  to  failure,*  any- 
way. It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  Lawson' s  record  might 
have  been  different  had  she  been  equipped  with  auxiliary 
power. 

"In  the  five  years  since  the  Lawson  was,  built  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  application  of  the  internal-combustion  en- 
gine to  marine  use.  It  would  to-day  be  possible,  we  judge,  to 
equip  a  vessel  like  the  Lawson  with  an  oil-engine  of,  say,  250  to 
400  horse-power, sufficient  to  propel  her  at  proper  speed  in  harbors 
and  other  contracted  waterways  where  the  maneuvering  of  a  large 
sailing  vessel  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  Such  an  equipment 
would  save  much  expense  in  tug  fees,  much  time  in  entering  and 
leaving  ports,  and  would  be  a  great  safeguard  in  the  handling  of 
the  vessel  in  storms.  The  fuel  consumption  of  such  a  power 
equipment,  used  for  such  purposes  only,  would  be  a  very  small 
item  of  expense,  and  the  cost  of  attendance  and  repairs  would  also 
be  small. 

"  If  the  Lawson  has  been  unsuccessful,  therefore,  it  merely  shows 
that  sails  alone  can  not  compete  with  steam,  notwithstanding  the 
advantage  of  the  schooner  rig  over  square  sails.  It  still  remains 
possible  that  the  sailing  vessel  with  an  auxiliary  internal-combus- 
tion engine  can  beat  the  steamship  ;  if  not  now,  then  in  the  future, 
when  the  inevitable  advance  occurs  in  the  cost  of  coal." 


Her  spread 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


MODERNISM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tl  I  E  taint  of  "  Modernism"  has  been  thought  to  exist  in  but  a 
sparing  degree  in  the  United  States.  Such  has  been  the 
expresson  of  opinion  even  in  Catholic  journals,  tho  Archbishop 
( PConnell,  of  Boston,  has  issued  a  pastoral  letter  on  the  subject 
which  was  treated  in  our  issue  of  December  21.  The  Ecclesiasti- 
cal  Review  (Rom.  Cath.,  Philadelphia,  January),  however,  de- 
clares that  "  it  is  our  frank  opinion  that  the  evils  of  which  the  pon- 
tiit  chiefly  complains  exist  to  a  very  large  and  dangerous  extent  in 
the  United  States."  They  are  not  so  concentrated  or  pronounced, 
this  journal  remarks,  "as  we  find  them  exprest  in  the  Italian  'Pro- 
gram of  the  Modernists"  or  in  the  pronunciamentos  of  certain 
German  professors,"  but  it  "does  not  follow  that  we  have  been 
impervious  to  its  noxious  influence,  or  that  we  have  failed  to  ab- 
sorb it  in  a  measure  that  renders  some  of  the  streams,  at  which  our 
children  are  bound  to  drink  eternal  knowledge,  open  to  the  danger 
of  corruption."  The  Independent  (New  York),  referred  to  as 
"one  of  our  rather  anti-Catholic  journals  of  high  literary  order," 
is  quoted  as  not  doubting  the  existence  of  Modernists  in  America. 
The  character  of  its  information  indicates  "clearly  enough"  to  The 
Ecclesiastical  Review  "some  clerical  informer  in  high  places." 
The  Review  adds : 

"  The  cry,  therefore,  that  there  is  in  America  no  perceptible 
adherence  to  Modernist  professions  of  faith  must  be  taken  as  a 
protest  without  much  truth,  in  so  far  as  it  may  imply  a  tendency 
to  disguise  erroneous  tenets  and  thereby  not  only  propagate  them 
more  effectively,  but  also  escape  the  consequences  which  deviation 
from  the  Church's  teaching  implies." 

If  we  want  to  know  how  much  of  the  Modernist  teaching  has 
filtered  into  the  minds  of  our  population,  the  journal  continues,  we 
need  only  question  the  average  young  American  Catholic,  man  or 
woman.      Further: 

"Those  among  them  who  have  a  strong  and  clearly  defined  no- 
tion of  the  principles  of  their  faith  owe  it  almost  entirely  to  Irish 
traditions,  or  the  habits  of  their  parents  to  whom  their  religion  is 
dear  on  many  accounts ;  and  it  is  this  element  among  our  priest- 
hood that,  in  our  estimation,  saves  us  from  a  more  outspoken  pro- 
fession of  Modernist  propagandism  at  our  institutions  of  learning. 
Among  the  Germans  it  is  the  parish  school,  where  the  old  thorough- 
ness has  had  a  chance  to  enter  into  the  teaching  of  the  cate- 
chism as  well  as  of  other  things,  which  preserves  a  certain  robust- 
ness of  the  faith  among  the  clergy  and  people,  who  receive  further 
encouragement  from  the  noble  conduct  of  their  Catholic  brethren 
of  the  Center  party  in  the  old  land. 

"What  saves  our  American  Catholic  youth,  beyond  the  above- 
mentioned  influences,  from  falling  in  with  the  Modernist  specula- 
tions is  their  absorption  in  the  pursuit  of  material  advancement. 
For  the  rest,  they  are  well  disposed  toward  Modernism.  And  the 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  existence,  to  a  very  large  extent,  of 
the  causes  which  the  encyclical  on  Modernist  speculations  points 
out. 

'•These  causes  are:  first,  a  wide-spread  desire  for  novelties: 
secondly,  a  lack  of  thorough  training  and  knowledge  of  the  posi- 
tive elements  in  apologetics  and  religion,  and  a  consequent  super- 
ficiality which  is  apt  to  accept  as  true  whatever  is  plausible: 
thirdly,  a  disdain  for  tradition,  and   in  certain  circles,  where  spec 

ulative  science  is  being  taught  on  modern  lines,  a  depreciation  of 
the  scholastic  philosophy  by  one  whose  knowledge  of  it  is  only  su- 
perficial. That  these  conditions  exist  in  the  United  States  can 
hardl)  be  gainsaid,  nor  is  this  surprizing  when  we  make  due  allow- 
ance lor  the  brief  growth  of  our  intellectual  opportunities  and 
training.     But  the  results  remain.     They  show  themselves  in  the 

more  or  less  open  criticisms  of  the  Pope's  methods,  in  certain  as- 
sumptions of  sympathy  with  the  position  of  an  Italian  ruler  of  the 
Church  who  does  not  know  what  ^oes  on  in  the  world  of  science, 
and  in  an  atmosphere  of  free  thought  Mich  as  we  find  in  America." 

I  laving    analyzed    the  conditions  which   this  journal    believes  to 


exist  among  the  Catholics  of  America,  it  goes  on  to  draw  attention 
to  the  "very  definite  severity  with  which  the  censure  of  the  Pope 
falls  upon  those  who  consciously  and  carelessly  foster  or  tolerate 
the  spread  of  these  evils  among  our  Catholic  people."  Reference 
is  here  made  to  the  pronouncement  issued  by  the  Pope  on  Decem- 
ber 18  last,  reciting  such  measures  against  the  Modernists  "  as  were 
necessary,  striving  particularly  to  save  young  clergymen."  This 
document,  called  the  " Motu  proprio,"  pronounces  the  penalty  of 
excommunication  against  those  who  "endeavor  to  detract  from 
the  force  and  efficacy"  of  his  mandates.  Further,  as  the  later 
measures  recite,  "should  anyone,  which  God  forbid,  be  so  bold 
as  to  defend  any  of  the  propositions,  opinions,  and  teachings  con- 
demned in  those  [the  pontifical]  documents,  he  falls,  ipso  facto. 
under  the  censure  contained  in  the  chapter  ' Docentes'  of  the  con- 
stitution '  Apostolical  Sedis.' '  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  quotes 
in  conclusion  the  following  passage  from  the  " Motu  proprio" 
making  appeal  to  the  active  vigilance  and  sense  of  responsibility 
of  the  Catholic  bishops  : 

"  Once  more  and  most  earnestly  we  exhort  the  ordinaries  of  the 
dioceses  and  the  heads  of  religious  congregations  to  use  the  utmost 
vigilance  over  teachers,  and  first  of  all  in  the  seminaries  ;  and 
should  they  find  any  of  them  imbued  with  the  errors  of  the  Modern- 
ists, and  eager  for  what  is  new  and  noxious,  or  lacking  in  docility 
to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Apostolic  See,  no  matter  how  these 
may  be  published,  let  them  absolutely  forbid  the  teaching  office 
to  such  ;  so,  too,  let  them  exclude  from  sacred  orders  those  young- 
men  who  give  the  very  faintest  reason  for  doubt  that  they  hold 
the  condemned  doctrines  and  the  pernicious  novelties.  We  exhort 
them  also  to  take  diligent  care  to  put  an  end  to  those  books  and 
other  writings,  now  growing  exceedingly  numerous,  which  contain 
opinions  or  tendencies  of  the  kind  condemned  in  the  encyclical 
letters  and  decree  above  mentioned  ;  let  them  see  to  it  that  these 
publications  are  removed  from  Catholic  publishing-houses,  and 
especially  from  the  hands  of  students  and  the  clergy.  By  doing 
this  they  will  at  the  same  time  be  promoting  real  and  solid  educa- 
tion, which  should  always  be  a  subject  of  the  greatest  solicitude 
for  those  who  exercise  sacred  authority." 


NEW  RELIGIOUS  IDEAS  AMONG  THE  LAITY— The  past 
year  has  been  marked  by  a  great  increase  of  intellectual  activity 
among  ordinary  Christian  people  in  connection  with  the  changes 
now  in  progress  in  Christian  thought.  To  what  these  changes  may 
lead,  says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Christian  Work  and  Evan- 
gelist (New  York),  we  are  not  now  attempting  to  predict.  "Inci- 
dent after  incident  might  be  recounted  to  show  how  the  new  relig- 
ious ideas  have  been  spread  among  the  laity  during  the  past  twelve 
months;"  but  two  events  of  the  year  especially  "have  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  theological  world."     They  are  these  : 

"  In  a  little  church  in  Connecticut,  a  young  graduate  of  Yale  this 
year  started  a  Bible  class  connected  with  the  church  Sunday- 
school,  where  men  who  were  fitted  to  do  so  took  up  in  succession 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  the  evolutionary  theory  of  the  origin  of 
man,  the  apparently  Egyptian  origin  of  monotheism,  the  late 
codification  of  the  law,  and  so  on. 

"  In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia  was  held  a  conference 
this  summer  for  young  women  college  students,  addrest  by  profes- 
sors from  Union  and  other  theological  seminaries,  where  in  the 
bible  study  such  topics  as  the  Christian  message  in  the  synoptic 
gospels,  the  message  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Christian  message  in  the 
[ohannine  writings  were  taken  up  and  discust  in  a  historical  spirit 
such  as  is  never  thought  of  at  Northfield  or  Silver  Bay. 

"At  the  Congregational  Council  at  Cleveland  the  new  feeling 
appeared,  unwisely  outspoken  in  one  instance.  At  the  recent  Bap- 
tist conference  at  Baltimore  the  delegates  heard  a  discussion  of 
the  question  of  the  virgin  birth,  a  thing  impossible  among  the 
baptists  ten  years  ago.  In  the  same  communion  the  publishers 
have  recently  senl  forth  from  their  presses  the  first  book  which 
reflects  the  changing  thought." 
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"GRATUITOUS  PROFANITY" 

A  MOVEMENT  is  on  foot,  as  noted  by  The  Canadian  Church- 
man (Toronto),  against  the  "purposeless  profanity"  which, 
it  alleges,  is  characteristic  of  America.  In  Great  Britain  people 
"swear  under  the  pressure  of  provocation  or  of  great  excitement  "  ; 
but  "  in  this  country  "—meaning  Canada— and  including  that  terri- 
tory vaguely  designated  as  "to  the  south  of  the  lines  "—doubtless 
meaning  the  United  States— "people  swear,  apparently  as  often  as 
not,  for  the  pure  fun  of  the  thing."  Women  as  well  as  men  are 
touched  with  the  "  national  failing."  This  journal  of  the  Canadian 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  proceeds  : 

"  You  hear  men  ripping  out  horrible  oaths,  and  calling  blood- 
curdling maledictions  down  upon  the  heads  of  others  in  perfectly 
cold  blood  and  in  their  natural  tone  of  voice,  as  if  they  were  making 
a  remark  upon  the  weather.  This  evil  practise  is  one  of  the  worst 
blots  upon  a  state  of  things  otherwise  free 
from  many  serious  blemishes.  We  are  a  sober, 
law-abiding,  and  in  some  other  respects  an 
exemplary,  but  we  are  a  swearing,  people. 
Profanity  is  everywhere  in  evidence  where 
men  congregate.  Walk  down  the  street  of 
almost  any  of  our  villages  and  country  towns 
of  an  evening,  sit  for  half  an  hour  in  a  rail- 
way smoking-car,  listen  to  the-  conversation 
that  goes  on  among  gangs  of  workingmen, 
and  your  ears  sooner  or  later  in  nine  hundred 
and  ninety  times  out  of  a  thousand  will  be 
assailed  with  '  chunks  of  profanity, '  flung  about 
nearly  always  in  apparent  perfect  good  hu- 
mor, and  absolutely  gratuitously  and  aim- 
lessly. Little  wonder  then  is  it  that  our  boys 
catch  on  to  the  habit  and  follow  suit." 

The  style  of  American  profanity  is  "pecul- 
iarly offensive,"  says  The  Churchman.  It 
has  "a  character  of  its  own  that  renders  it 
specially  trying  and  revolting  to  people  who 
retain  their  reverence  for  sacred  things  in 
any  measurable  or  appreciable  or  conscious 
Further  : 


and  uncompromisingly  combated.  It  is  also  said  that  this  evil 
habit  is  becoming  wide-spread  among  women  and  girls.  We  are 
not  in  a  position  at  present  to  verify  or  deny  this.  If  it  be  true, 
then  the  outlook  is,  indeed,  dark,  for  to  women  we  all  naturally 
look  for  support  in  a  movement  of  this  kind." 


AFTER  PROTESTANTISM,  WHAT? 

THE  signs  of  a  passing  Protestantism  are  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Newman  Smyth,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
New  Haven.  What  may  be  expected  to  follow  is  something  that 
he  calls  a  New  Catholicism.  His  analytic  and  prophetic  utterances 
were  contained  in  his  Christmas  sermon,  a  report  of  which  we  find 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (December  28).  "We  have  no 
reason  to  regard  Protestantism  as  necessarily  a  final  period  of 
Christianity,"  he  says.  Two  distinct  ages  are  to  be  found  in  its 
history:  that  of  Luther's  reformation,  and 
second,  "the  time  of  the  reconstruction  of  new 
churches  and  creeds — the  centuries  in  which 
most  of  our  existing  churches  were  formed 
and  our  creeds  were  defined."  For  a  hun- 
dred years  now  we  have,  he  says,  been 
breaking  up  creeds  rather  than  making  them, 
and  "the  whole  period  may  prove  to  be  a 
transitional  era  in  the  history  of  Christianity." 
He  continues : 


degree." 


Especially  abom- 


"  There  is  a  sort  of  incisiveness  about 
American  profanity.  It  cuts  and  wounds. 
It  shocks  as  well  as  disgusts.  It  does  the 
work,  so  to  speak,  of  a  bludgeon  and  a  knife, 
inable  and  hateful  is  the  habit  of  blaspheming  the  name  of  our 
Blessed  Savior,  which,  unless  things  have  greatly  changed  during 
the  past  seven  or  eight  years,  is  practically  unknown  in  England. 
With  a  fairly  wide  knowledge  of  Great  Britain,  and  especially  of 
England,  we  can  not  recall  at  this  moment  one  single  instance  of 
the  use  of  this  particularly  revolting  oath,  which  one,  alas,  hears 
in  this  country  at  almost  every  turn.  This  cold-blooded  swearing 
for  swearing's  sake  seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  our  distinctive  national 
failings,  i.e.,  this  unprovoked  profanity.  We  have  no  intention  of 
attempting  to  claim  that  provocation  excuses,  or  even  materially 
palliates,  the  sin  of  profanity.  But,  to  speak  after  the  manner  of 
men,  it  is  undeniable  that  an  especial  heinousness  does  attach  to 
profanity  that  instead  of  being  'dragged  '  out  of  a  man,  is  deliber- 
ately manufactured  for  the  occasion.  Opinions,  we  know,  do  vary 
on  this  head.  There  are  people  who  would  relegate  this  practise 
of  unprovoked  and  aimless  swearing  to  the  category  of  a  mere 
weakness  for  overemphatic  statements.  There  is  nothing  vindic- 
tive or  malicious,  they  contend,  about  profanity  of  this  kind,  where- 
as the  man  who  swears  in  anger  is  seriously  blameworthy.  One 
man  means  what  he  says,  the  other  does  not.  He  is  merely  re- 
lieving his  mind  by  the  use  of  what  used  politely  to  be  called 
'expletives.'  For  our  own  part,  if  any  distinction  is  to  be  made, 
we  would  feel  inclined  to  pass  the  lighter  sentence  on  the  swearer 
betrayed  under  the  stress  of  great  provocation  into  momentary  for- 
getfulness  of  the  proprieties,  rather  than  upon  him  who  deliber- 
ately chooses  this  method  of  emphasizing  his  statements.  And  it 
is  just  this  disgusting  and  abominable  practise  that  is  so  common 
among  us,  this  swearing  for  swearing's  sake,  which  is  indulged  in 
without  the  slightest  sense  of  shame,  that  needs  to  be  so  earnestly 


REV.   NEWMAN  SMYTH,  D.D., 

Who  thinks  that  Protestantism  is  passing, 
and  making  way  for  a  coming  Catholicism 
within  the  Protestant  world. 


"There  are  signs  of  the  passing  of  this 
Protestant  age.  They  are  to  be  discerned 
alike  in  the  success  and  in  the  failure  of  Prot- 
estantism. I  need  not  linger  to  record  its 
splendid  successes  ;  Protestantism  has  its  tri- 
umphant arch.  Its  crowning  achievement  is 
that  it  has  won  the  victory  forever  for  the 
spiritual  liberty  of  the  individual  man.  Hence- 
forth the  right  of  private  judgment,  which 
the  age  of  Protestant  Christianity  has  won,  can 
never  be  abolished  or  destroyed.  But  when  one 
success  in  history  has  been  achieved,  another 
task  is  at  the  door.  Another  age  is  at  hand. 
The  signs  of  it  are  written  also  across  the  fail- 
ure of  this  Protestant  age.  I  am  not  saying  that 
its  failures  in  any  direction  are  complete.  They 
may  be  summed  up  in  this  judgment  that  the  Protestant  faith  is 
losing  mastery  over  the  controlling  forces  of  modern  life.  This  is 
apparent  to  some  extent  in  all  the  spheres  of  life.  For  one  thing 
Protestantism  has  lost  the  old  authority  of  the  church.  It  has 
lost  it  in  its  own  families.  Romanism  has  authority  in  the  family 
from  birth  to  death  ;  from  baptism  to  extreme  unction.  Protes- 
tantism has  lost  the  voice  of  authority  also  in  the  state  ;  our 
churches,  as  churches,  are  not  accounted  to  be  political  powers. 
More  than  this,  Protestantism  as  organized,  or,  rather,  as  it  is 
disorganized  in  our  churches,  has  lost  control  over  large  areas 
of  religious  thought.  It  is  not  merely  that  worldliness  is  coming- 
in,  but  much  religion  is  withdrawing  itself  from  our  churches. 

"  Protestantism  has  lost  power  to  give  to  the  people  a  good  re- 
ligious education.  It  is  not  meeting  much  religious  thought  and 
questioning  among  its  own  children.  There  are  many  of  our  best 
young  men  who  religiously  to-day  are  very  much  in  the  position  in 
which,  when  in  Constantinople,  I  heard  a  traveler  was  left.  After 
the  arrival  of  his  vessel  he  was  put  in  a  boat  and  sent  ashore.  But 
the  Turkish  officials  at  the  landing  found  something  wrong  in  his 
papers  and  sent  him  back  to  the  ship.  The  officials  of  the  ship 
refused  to  receive  him  because  he  had  not  papers  authorizing  him 
to  embark.  And  the  story  left  him  passing  to  and  fro  between  the 
ship  and  the  shore,  with  no  power  to  rest  either  on  land  or  in  the 
ship.  Such  is  the  religious  state  of  many  minds.  Protestantism 
does  not  attract  them,  and  Rome  repels  them. 

"With  all  this,  Protestantism  has  utterly  lost  the  unity  of  the 
church.  The  Roman  Church  once  was  as  a  strong  cable,  one  end 
of  which  was  bound  to  the  Eternal  Power,  and  the  other  end  of 
which  was  fastened  firmly  to  the  whole  mechanism  of  human 
life.      It  controlled  the  world,  and  moved  it  whither  it  would.     In 
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Protestantism,  the  rope  on  its  human  end  has  frayed  out  into  so 
many  threads.  No  single  strand  of  it  is  strong  enough  to  move  the 
whole  social  mechanism  ;  it  is  like  so  many  ramblings  ;  at  best,  one 
thread  may  move  a  few  wheels.  1  am  not  speaking  of  the  causes 
for  this  :  I  am  facing  the  facts.  What  do  they  mean?  What  is  the 
oi  the  failure  of  the  ages  of  Protestantism  but  this— 
the  new  age  is  coming?  'I  see,'  said  the  last  Bampton  lecturer  in 
the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's,  at  Oxford,  'the  signs  of  a  new  religious 
order,  the  greatest  thai  the  world  has  known,  drawn  from  all  the 
nations  and  all  classes,  and,  what  seems  stranger  yet,  from  all 
churches.1     Is  that  true?" 

In  both  folds  of  the  Christian  church,  Dr.  Smyth  points  out, 
"signs  of  a  coming  Catholicism  "  are  to  be  seen,  which  is  "to  fulfil 
alike  the  ages  of  Roman  absolutism  and  of  Protestant  individual- 
ism." Papal  absolutism,  he  recalls,  culminated  in  1870,  in  the 
decrees  of  infallibility.  "That  produced  a  small  reaction  in  the 
old  Catholic  Church  ;  but  the  papacy  went  on  undisturbed.  The 
Modernists  "are  wrestling  as  loyal  Catholics  with  the  problems  of 
modern  life."  By  them  Dr.  Smyth  finds  his  "religious  thoughts 
and  tendency  truly  represented." 

Signs  of  a  coming  Catholicism  within  the  Protestant  world  are 
indicated  in  these  words  : 

"  One  is  the  growth  of  a  common  Christian  consciousness.  For 
us  now  no  one  church,  no  single  church  in  existence  is  big  enough 
to  hold  a  big  Christian  man.  Another  sign  of  the  coming  Protes- 
tant Catholicism  is  the  recovery  among  us  of  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian society,  the  one,  continuous  Christian  society.  This  is  the 
real  apostolic  succession,  that  of  the  one  unbroken  life  through  all 
the  years  of  the  Christian  society  which  the  Lord  first  gathered 
around  himself. 

"With  this  recovery  of  the  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  one  historic 
and  continuous  Christian  communion  may  be  recognized  likewise  a 
greater  spiritual  authority  and  working  control  of  the  forces  of 
life.  Growing  out  of  this  there  is  an  increasing  and  often  eager 
readiness  for  larger  reconstruction  of  our  churches.  These  two 
movements  within  the  Roman  Church,  and  among  the  Protestant 
churches,  have  a  vast  deal  in  common — they  may  in  the  new  order 
meet  and  match  and  complete  each  other ;  then  the  ages  of  papal 
absolutism  and  of  Protestant  individualism  shall  end  in  the  new 
order  in  which  Christianity  shall  find  still  greater  fulfilment.  We 
ought  to  live  and  work  in  the  expectation  of  the  Christ ;  we  should 
hold  our  own  fidelities  in  the  larger  loyalty  of  the  greater  faith. 
Our  children  shall  see  a  greater  realization  of  the  life  of  the  Christ 
on  the  earth  than  our  eyes  maybe  permitted  to  behold." 


INHARMONY  OF  SOCIALISM  AND 
RELIGION 

THE  difficulty  of  combining  Socialism  with  religion  is  that 
Socialism  often  becomes  the  whole  religion.  So  says  the 
Rev.  Dr.  P.  T.  Forsyth,  of  Hackney  College,  London,  one  of  the 
foremost  opponents  in  Congregationalism  of  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Camp- 
bell. Dr.  Forsyth  expresses  his  willingness  to  aid  social  reform 
as  a  part  of  his  religion.  But,  he  declares,  addressing  the  Social- 
ist, "your  social  ideals  are  not  the  principle  of  my  religion."  "they 
are  among  its  fruits."  "My  whole  religion  is  not  Socialism,  but 
Christ."  The  difficulty,  he  says,  "which  the  church  feels  in  con- 
tact with  most  of  the  Socialists  of  the  day,  with  many,  indeed,  of 
the  workingincn  even  when  they  are  not  Socialists."  is  that  "they 
.in-  ruled  by  certain  social  ideals,  concerned  especially,  tho  not 

exclusively,  with  the  exultation  of  their  own  (lass."     I  le  continues, 

in  The  British  <  ongregationalist  t  London) : 

"These  ideals  practically  become  their  religion.  They  will 
listen  readily  to  anything  the  minister  of  Christ  has  to  say  whii  h 
serves  or  promotes  them.  They  will  willingly  utilize  the  church 
in  this  way.  They  will  listen  to  the  tale  ol  a  Christ  who  sympa- 
thizes with  these  aspirations  and  contributes  to  them.  Butwhen 
the  church  or  its  ministi  1  claims  a  hearing  for  a  message  which 
ever)  man  and  every  society  musl  absolutely  obey  and  serve; 
when  we  preach  a  Christ  who  not  onl)  serves  man,  but  1 
oi  1h.1t  service  claims  the  total  surrender  and  service  oi  ever)  man 
and  race;  when  we  pass,  .is  we   must,  from   the  gift   of  Christ    to 


the  demand  of  Christ,  the  responsibility  to  Christ,  the  total  humil- 
iated, unconditional,  worshipful,  triumphant  surrender  of  self  to 
Christ,  then  the  social  idealists  have  no  use  for  us.  They  talk 
angry  claptrap  about  the  church's  lust  of  dominion,  the  aloofness 
of  the  preachers,  their  hanging  back,  their  cowardice,  self-seeking, 
pietism,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

"  But  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  church's  dominion,  far  less,  with 
us  Free  churchmen,  of  the  minister's.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
rule  of  Christ,  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  him,  of  the  submission 
of  every  ideal  and  interest  to  his  gospel,  of  a  new  humanity  in  the 
cross,  its  repentance  and  its  faith.  It  is  a  question  not  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  a  social  program,  but  of  the  rule  of  God  in  our 
will,  in  our  spiritual  personal  allegiance.  The  church  is  only 
there  to  serve  its  message,  to  preach  a  gospel  which  judges  the 
whole  world  as  profoundly  as  it  saves  it,  which  judges  and  con- 
demns it,  in  the  very  act  that  saves  it.  But,  as  that  message  is  not 
merely,  or  primarily,  a  social  evangel,  how  can  the  church  consent 
to  be  exploited,  message  and  all,  in  the  interest  of  such  an  evangel 
alone?  If  you  were  to  listen  to  me  when  I  spoke  of  Christ  as  the 
champion  of  the  poor,  but  moved  away  as  soon  as  I  spoke  of 
Christ  the  savior  of  poor  and  rich,  and  the  king  and  the  judge  of 
them  all  by  virtue  of  his  very  salvation,  how  could  I  be  of  use  to 
you  except  by  being  silent  about  the  one  thing  which  is  my  busi- 
ness, and  the  Church's  charge,  above  all?  If  you  should  listen 
while  I  spoke  to  you  of  Christ  your  brother,  and  gave  me  up  as 
soon  as  I  spoke  of  Christ  your  king  and  your  redeemer,  a  Christ 
who  humiliates  you  in  repentance  on  the  way  to  making  men  of 
you  by  faith  and  love,  I  say  if  tnat  is  the  relation  between  us  it 
makes  a  great  difficulty. 

"  I  must  not  hide  from  you  that  my  faith  in  such  a  Christ  and  his 
message  takes  with  me  the  same  place  that  your  social  ideals  take 
with  you,  only  far  more  searchingly.  You  say  everything,  even 
Christ  and  his  church,  must  be  made  to  serve  the  great  social 
ideal.  I  say  everything,  every  social  ideal,  must  be  made  to  serve 
Jesus  Christ,  his  cross,  his  gospel,  his  meaning  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  You  are  not  enthusiastic  about  me  because  I  do  not  bring 
my  gospel  to  serve  yours.  And  can  any  enthusiasm  on  my  part 
please  you  when  I  am  enthusiastic  about  your  gospel  serving  the 
purposes  of  mine?  You  have  one  gospel,  I  have  another.  Yours 
is  ideal  humanity  with  Christ  as  its  champion  and  servant.  Mine 
is  the  Christ  of  God  with  humanity  as  his  witness  and  servant.  I 
can  do  much  to  serve  your  ideal.  You  can  do  much  to  serve  my 
Lord.  But  how  can  I  do  much  for  your  ideal  if  you  turn  away 
impatient  the  moment  I  really  claim  that  he  is  Lord,  your  Lord, 
and  Lord  of  the  race,  and  not  merely  the  champion  of  a  cause,  the 
king,  and  not  the  representative  of  the  race?  Of  course,  it  is  not 
really  a  case  between  you  and  me,  between  you  and  the  church. 
You  don't  want  to  aggrandize  yourself.  I  don't.  You  contend  for 
your  ideas,  I  for  your  Lord.  It  is  between  you  and  him,  you  and 
the  Gospel,  on  the  one  hand,  you  and  your  egoist  conscience,  on 
the  other,  that  the  issue  lies." 

Dr.  Forsyth  admits  that  he  might  "be  a  Socialist,  witn  all  the 
program,  while  believing  in  Christ,"  or  even  because  he  believed 
in  Christ;  but  it  would  be  because  he  "believed  in  him  and  his 
gospel  as  my  suzerain,  and  not  simply  in  human  nature."  This, 
he  thinks,  "makes  all  the  difference."    We  read  this  in  conclusion  : 

"  I  should  also  have  to  admit  that  many  wdio  oppose  Socialism 
strongly  are,  equally  with  me,  believers  in  Christ,  experts  of  his 
gospel,  and,  likely  enough,  better  trophies  of  his  gospel,  even  while 
we  differed  about  the  manner  of  its  social  application.  But  you 
will  never  capture  the  whole  moral  resources  of  the  gospel  to  drive 
what  is  mainly  an  economic  program.  The  redistribution  of  the 
race's  wealth  and  comfort  can  never  engross  a  gospel  whose  task 
and  victory  are  the  regeneration  of  the  race's  soul.  Christianity 
does  not  make  man's  happiness  its  first  concern,  but  Cod's  glory, 
in  which  alone  man  finds  himself  and  his  joy.  Society,  we  all  feel, 
must  be  slowly  reorganized  so  as  to  pn>\  ide  scope  for  moral  man- 
hood. But  we  need  something  more  than  that.  Society  can  not 
Lte  moral  manhood,  can  not  provide  the  dynamic  which  de- 
mands the  scope.  And  it  is  my  religion  that  Christ  can,  and  that 
Christ  alone  can.  And  I  would  like  to  close  on  this  note.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  true  church  of  Christ  is  worth  more  than  any 
scheme  ol  social  order.  And  there  is  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  that 
which  must  produce  such  a  change  in  society  as  will  leave  the 
Socialist  program  far  behind  and  far  below,  and  bring  to  pass.  e\  en 
in  history,  things  that  it  has  not  entered  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceit  e 
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OUR  LITERARY  TYRANT 

THE  charge  of  a  "secret  tyranny,"  so  often  brought  against  the 
world  of  American  politics,  is  now  imputed  also  to  American 
letters.  Writers,  it  is  said,  are  forced  against  their  wills  or  the 
impulse  of  the  Muse  to  write,  not  what  they  wish,  but  what  the 
"tyrant  "  wishes.  Hence  results  "in  great  part  the  lack  of  origi- 
nality, of  virility,  of  elemental  fire  in  the  books  that  make  up  our 
annual  contribution  to  literature."  This  Parthian  shaft  was 
launched  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  as  she  took  ship  for  her  win- 
ter home  in  Munich.  The  distinguished  author  of  "  Ancestors  " 
even  went  further  and  practically  accused  the  dean  of  American 
letters,  Mr.  Howells,  of  being  the  arch-tyrant,  or  if  not  that,  of 
fomenting,  through  his  own  practise,  the  tyranny  that  is  blighting 
all  our  younger  novelists.  To  a  representative  of  the  New  York 
Times,  in  whose  paper  we  read  her  views,  she  is  reported  to  have 
said : 

"  I  think  the  main  trouble  with  American  letters  to-day  is  due  to 
the  literary  supremacy  of  Mr.  Howells.  Some  years  ago — oh,  a 
good  many,  when  one  comes  to  reckon  them  up — Mr.  Howells 
showed  us  the  way  to  write  'American  literature,'  so  called.  He 
obtained  a  following  which  has  gradually  increased  until  it  has 
developed  into  a  school  of  writers — 'The  Magazine  School,'  I  call 
it — which  has  taken  to  itself  the  office  of  literary  censor.  One 
must  not  blame  Mr.  Howells  personally  for  the  existence  of  this 
tyranny,  for  it  is  nothing  else  ;  but  it  does  emanate,  unconsciously, 


tilings.  There  is  no  originality  to  it.  Mr.  Howells,  you  know, 
denounces  originality.  He  tells  us  to  stick  to  the  small  things  of 
life  in  fiction,  to  shun  the  big  things.  He  has  produced,  and  his 
followers  maintain,  a  literary  style  that  is  all  /'s  and  #'s  and  ;"s. 
It  is  the  cultivation  of  a  perfectly  flat,  even  surface.  It  is  afraid 
of  rough  surfaces,  of  mountain  peaks,  and  deep  valleys.     It  exalts 
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A   NEW    PICTURE   OF  WILLIAM    D.    HOWELLS. 

His  standard  of  art,  says  Mrs.  Atherton,  has  imprest  itself  upon 
a  large  body  of  writers.  This  standard,  she  thinks,  is  "hopelessly 
narrow,  finicky,  commonplace  in  its  conception  and  treatment  of 
things." 

from  him.  His  standard  of  art  has  imprest  itself  upon  a  large 
body  of  writers,  who  follow  faithfully  in  his  footsteps,  and  who 
exact  of  others  who  aspire  to  tread  the  paths  of  literature  the  trib- 
ute of  doing  and  writing  as  that  standard  indicates  should  be  done. 
"  It  is  a  good  enough  standard  in  its  way  ;  but  it  is  hopelessly 
narrow,  finicky,  commonplace  in  its  conception  and  treatment  of 
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Courtesy  of  Harper  and  Brothers. 

MRS.    GERTRUDE    ATHERTON, 

Who  alleges  that  a  "  secret  tyranny  "  rules  in  American  letters,  destroy- 
ing "originality,"  "virility,"  and  "  elemental  fire." 

the  miniature  and  condemns  the  broad  sweep  of  impressionism  in 
art.  Faultless,  in  one  sense,  it  may  be  ;  but,  as  it  is  repressive  of 
anything  partaking  of  the  fire  of  genius — which  must  be  original 
in  form  and  substance  or  cease  to  exist  altogether — it  is  somewhat 
of  an  incubus  to  the  artistic  expression  of  truth.  Those  who  fol- 
low this  school  are  agreeably  imprest  with  the  idea  that  they  be- 
long to  a  sort  of  literary  aristocracy — but  really  it  is  the  dreary, 
unimaginative  middle  class  that  is  cultivated  and  voiced  by  it. 

"Undoubtedly  this  Magazine  School  has  taught  some  people 
how  to  write  who,  possibly,  never  would  have  developed  into  any- 
thing otherwise,  but  that  is  rather  a  negative  virtue  after  all." 

Mrs.  Atherton  absolves  "the  literary  powers  that  be  "  from  in- 
tentional narrowness.  Mr.  Howells's  followers,  she  thinks,  "go 
to  greater  extremes  oftentimes  than  he  would  personally  care  to 
lead  them."  She  cites  an  instance  of  what  she  calls  " a  sameness 
of  style  that  adheres  quite  remarkably  to  the  Howells  canon."  It 
is  this  : 

"  The  Harper's  Bazar,  as  you  probably  know,  is  just  at  present 
getting  up  a  composite  novel,  an  undertaking  originating  with  Mr. 
Howells,  to  be  completed  in  twelve  parts.  Each  of  the  parts  is  to 
be  written  by  a  different  author,  whose  name  is  not  signed  to  the 
particular  thing  that  he  or  she  writes.  Among  these  authors,  ac- 
cording to  the  list  already  published,  are  Mr.  Howells,  Mrs.  Wil- 
kins-Freeman,  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  Henry  Van  Dyke.  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps.  Well,  I  was  asked  to  contribute  a  part,  and  for 
this  purpose  I  was  sent  the  first  five  or  six  instalments  that  had 
been  written.  I  read  them  over.  Absolutely,  I  could  not  distin- 
guish one  style  from  another,  they  were  so  beautifully  alike,  such 
faultless  specimens  of  our  American  Magazine  School.  Who  the 
authors  were  I  could  not  imagine,  since  their  work  appeared  to  be 
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.ill  from  one  hand.  And  so,  as  I  never 'could  make  a  good  show- 
ing with  this  Magazine  School,  and  feared  to  be  a  discordant  note, 
I  thought  it  would  he  safer  for  me  to  decline  to  contribute  to  the 
development  ot  '  I  ii<  Whole  1'amilv.'  as  this  composite  novel  is 
called." 

.Mis.  Wharton  may  be  considered,  remarks  Mrs.  Atherton,  "a 
thoroughly  acceptable  writer,  judged  by  the  Howells  standard": 
and  Robert  Chambers,  bj  the  same  impliedly  innocuous  standard, 
""is  al  present  the  writer  of  our  best  light  novel."  The  tyranny  of 
which  Mrs.  Atherton  complains  makes  ours,  in  her  phrase,  "the 
day  of  small  things." 

The  New  York  Sun  comments  editorially  upon  this  interview 
.ii.il  fears  that  Mrs.  Atherton  pays  too  high  a  compliment  to  the 
majority  of  our  contemporary  writers  when  she  accuses  them  of 
being  dominated  by  the  'Howells  canon."  It  furthermore  wishes 
then- "were  more  evident  traces  of  a  tyranny  exercised  by  the 
•  I  [owells  canon  '  over  contemporary  authors,"  saying- 

"We  .ire  unable  to  distinguish  it  from  the  canon  of  all  genuine 
ait  that  the  artist  should  sincerely  reproduce  life  as  he  sjes  it,  or 
as  he  divines  it  by  his  imaginative  sympathy  with  it.  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  that  reality-shunning  false  'imagination"  which  Kuskin 
called  'the  faculty  of  degrading  God's  works,'  and  the  conquest  of 
which  Daudet  alleged  as  the  chief  triumph  of  his  career." 

I  pon  that  phase  of  the  subject  which  is  called  "persecution," 
The  Sun  remarks  : 

"The  fancy  of  persecution  is  a  well-defined  form  of  parancea 
with  a  technical  name  of  its  own,  but  like  many  other  insanities  it 


public  begged  him  on  its  knees,  as  it  were,  and  with  every  pledge 
of  indemnity,  to  withhold  the  implied  masterpiece  no  longer.  The 
novelist  rashly  yielded  and  published  'The  Woman  Who  Did'; 
whereupon  the  public  discovered  that  he  suffered  from  inner  limi- 
tations so  'narrow  and  hard  and  fast '  that  the  supposition  of  any 
external  tyranny  was  at  all  events  superfluous." 


.    ,  .1  by  permUi  od, 

A    VIRGIN. 

Bj  Abbott  H.   Thayer. 
subjects  siiRgestii  led  with  a  feeling  of  repose. 

differs  only  in  degree  from  the  common  human  tendency,  espe- 
cially life  anion-  imaginative  people,  to  project  one's  inner  limita- 
tions and  mistake  them  for  external  repressions.  Such  language 
as  this  ol    Mrs.  Athei  ton's  was   constantly  indulged    in   by  the  late 

popular  English  novelist,  Granl  Allen,  for  instance,  lie  com- 
plained so  often  and  so  loudly  that  he  was  being  debarred  by 
tyranny  from  the  free  expression  of  his  genius  that  at  last  the 


EUROPE'S  VERDICT  ON  KIPLING'S  PRIZE 

"XlfHILE  the  English  press  have  hailed  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
*  *  probation  the  award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  to 
the  author  of  "  Barrack-room  Ballads."  the  Continental  newspapers 
(like  some  of  the  American  papers  that  we  quoted  recently)  are 
not  so  unreserved  in  their  approval,  and  some  of  them  seem  even 
puzzled.  The  editor  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  actually  sent  round 
to  certain  well-known  literary  men  to  ask  for  their  opinion  in 
the  matter,  and  their  answers  are  interesting,  if  sometimes  odd. 
Mr.  Anatole  France,  for  instance,  declines  to  criticize  the  award, 
but  thinks  that  it  ought  to  have  been  made  to  Mr.  Jaures,  the 
Socialist  editor  of  the  }]  umanite,  as  an  earnest  advocate  of  peace. 
Mr.  Octave  Mirbeau,  a  writer  who  has  recently  come  much  to  the 
front,  agrees  with  Anatole  France  as  to  the  claims  of  Jaures,  but 
is  of  opinion  that  the  proper  person  to  have  carried  off  the  inter- 
national prize  for  literature  is  Tolstoy.  Jules  Claretie  gives  a 
somewhat  cold  assent  to  the  award,  declaring  that  as  France  had 
so  many  laureates  it  is  time  some  Englishmen  receive  acknowledg- 
ments for  their  work. 

Mr.  Jaures  in  his  Humanite"  (Paris)  expresses  his  opinion  as  a 
pacifist  and  internationalist  as  follows  : 

"Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  distinguished  above  all  things  for  his 
imperialistic  views.  Altho  he  has  literary  qualifications  of  the 
highest  merit,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  devoted  them  to  the 
propagation  of  warlike  ideas  and  exhibited  a  most  barbarous 
spirit  of  chauvinism  during  the  Boer  War.  Violent  criticisms,  if 
not  protests,  have  been  uttered  against  the  award,  which  was  some- 
what unexpected,  altho  greeted  with  unanimous  joy.  by  England." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Jiidependance  Beige  (Brussels)  approves 
of  the  decision  of  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  Academy.  "  Rud- 
vard  Kipling  is  a  writer  universally  known  for  his  remarkable 
romances,  novels,  and  poems."  Just  as  strong  are  the  discrimina- 
ting terms  in  which  the  Gaulois  (Paris)  expresses  its  accord. 
Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  emphatic  than  the  following  criticism  : 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Nobel  Prize,  which  has  been  awarded 
to  Rudyard  Kipling,  can  add  anything  to  the  glory  of  this  spirited 
and  magnificent  writer,  this  incomparable  wizard  of  the  imagina- 
tion, this  strong  yet  delicate  artist.  Born  under  the  burning  sky 
of  India,  subsequently  acclimatized  to  the  fogs  of  the  Thames,  he 
is  thoroughly  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  extols 
in  al!  his  works  the  power  of  will,  the  energy,  the  physical  virtues 
of  man.  But  it  is  the  soul  of  the  Latin  which  we  perceive  in  the 
glowing  poetry  of  his  descriptions,  in  the  palpitating  and  pictur- 
esque life  of  his  tales,  in  the  subtile  and  profound  art,  the  serious 
pathos,  the  penetrating  wit  with  which  his  stories  and  romances 
abound.  He  is  at  once  Flaubert  in  the  originality  and  richness  of 
his  verbal  expression  ;  Maupassant  in  his  directness  of  style  and 
realistic  accuracy;  Jules  Renard  in  his  biting  irony  and  fantastic 
imagination." 

With  equally  warm  appreciation  speaks  Mr.  Ernest  Judet,  in  the 
Matin,  one  of  the  most  important  of  Parisian  journals.  To  quote 
this  writer's  words  : 

"  Rudyard  Kipling  has  obtained  from  the  Swedish  judges  who 
award  the  Nobel  prizes,  that  of  literature.  1  do  not  like  this  banal 
term  'literature.'  which  can  not  well  be  applied  to  the  work  of  the 
writer  crowned.  We  litterateurs,  more  or  less  distinguished,  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  gnat  lyric  poet,  who,  both  inverse 
and  in  prose,  has  celebrated  the  unbridled  ambition  of  England 
and  the  tragic  manifestations  of  universal  imperialism.  In  him  is 
incarnated  the  reckless  energy  of  that  Anglo-Saxon  race  which 
have  founded  the  most  powerful  empire  known  to  history  since  the 
fall  of  Rome."—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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A  PAINTER  OF  FEELING 

"\  I  THEN  Abbott  H.  Thayer,  the  American  painter,  was  a  stu- 
*  *  dent  in  Paris  "  he  cared  nothing  for  the  pictures  in  the 
Louvre.  He  ignored  the  Italian  Renaissance.  He  enthused 
somewhat  over  Velasquez,  but  he  failed  to  muster  ambition  to 
travel  to  Spain  or  any  other  country."  So  we  are  told  by  Homer 
Saint-Gaudens  in  a  study  of  this  painter.  Naturally  we  look  for 
something  individual  from  a  man  who,  amid  such  potent  influences 
as  Paris  reeked  with,  should  remain  "a  philistine"  to  the  French 
point  of  view.  Thayer  returned  to  America,  and  in  a  decoration 
he  executed  for  Bowdoin  College,  called  "Florence,"  initiated  his 
"series  of  imaginative  figures — creatures,  not  simply  animals  the 
color  of  flowers,  but  conceptions  filled  with  souls  to  keep  them 
sweet — that  from  time  to  time  through  later  years  have  imprest  his 
public  as  exhalations  of  deep  memory."  In  the  January  Inter- 
iiatio?ial  Studio  (New  York),  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens  continues  his 
appreciation  thus  : 

"In  posing  these  forms  tuned  to  profound  happiness,  to  pathos, 
and  to  life,  he  never  declines  into  the  easy  vein  of  the  theatrical  or 

the  sensational.  Rather 
in  them  he  masters  the 
suggestiveness  of  repose ; 
for  even  with  composi- 
tions of  movement,  such 
as  that  which  exhibits  the 
fluttering  garments  of  the 
walking  figure  in  'A  Vir- 
gin,' he  avoids  all  sugges- 
tion of  straining  for  ac- 
tion. 

"  Quibbles  and  the  va- 
garies of  daily  whims 
never  interfere  with  Thay- 
er's eclectic  thoughts. 
So,  without  consulting 
passing  tastes,  he  pro- 
duces results  which  al- 
ways appear  as  portraits 
of  entirely  visible  beings 
on  certain  of  whom  he 
places  wings  from  an  un- 
dissected  but  neverthe- 
less distinct  sense  that 
wings  form  the  proper 
setting.  Perhaps  for  one 
reason  he  follows  this 
course  because  a  figure 
unrelieved  by  accessories, 
full  front,  square  in  the 
middle  of  the  canvas, 
offers  a  knotty  prob- 
lem of  composition  and 
of  execution.  And  why 
should  a  sculptor  have 
all  the  wings?  But  to  a 
degree  harder  to  define, 
yet  more  definitely  coup- 
led to  Thayer's  mental 
attitude,  the  wings  repre- 
sent a  sentiment  antitheti- 
cal to  that  of  many  Ger- 
mans who  when  they  paint 
a  Greek  figure,  erect  behind  it  a  German-Greek  background,  as  if 
their  temple  or  altar  offered  the  necessary  or  sufficient  excuse  for 
the  figure's  existence.  For  Thayer  by  adding  wings  indicates  sim- 
ply that  his  figure  presents  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  realistic, 
but  rather  stands  as  one  neither  Greek,  heathen,  nor  Christian, 
which  unfolds  its  own  intangible,  unthought  message." 

Subsequent  journeys  to  Europe  brought  this  painter  under  the 
spell  of  the  early  Italians,  "especially  that  of  Tintoretto,  the  Sien- 
nese,  and  the  Florentines,"  and  in  Haarlem  he  enjoyed  the  Guild 
pictures  of  Franz  Hals  more  than  those  of  Rembrandt.  All  of 
this  is  appreciable  in  his  later  output.     We  read  further : 


"  As  a  result,  Thayer's  freedom  of  action  and  clarity  of  mind  ex- 
panded, tho  his  method  of  production  in  no  wise  altered  until  he 
painted  his  most  superb  canvas,  the  '  Winged  Figure,'  on  the  rock 
above  the  grave  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Here,  by  force  of 
trained  and  sympathetic  intellectuality,  he  turns  toward  the  world 
a  truly  human  face,  now  softly  bright,  now  subdued  as  in  twilight ; 
a  face  wistful,  placid,  with  eyes  shining  with  unshed  tears,  tears 


ABBOTT   H.  THAYER, 


Who  paints  pictures  that  "impress  his  pub- 
lic as  exhalations  of  deep  memory." 


WINGED     FIGURE. 

By  Abbott  H.  Thayer. 

This  picture,  regarded  as  the  painter's  masterpiece,  represents 
an  angel  sitting  upon  the  rock  above  the  grave  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  at  Vaea,  Samoa. 

in  no  sense  the  tears  of  sorrow  ;  by  vital  intuition  he  conveys  to 
the  onlooker  the  perception  of  ethereal,  but  unmatched  strength 
latent  in  the  sweep  of  wings  and  arms  and  limbs  and  white  drapery. 

"Yet  the  '  Winged  Figure  '  will  not  suffer  a  critical  attitude  on 
the  part  of  a  spectator.  To  allure  with  all  its  magnetism,  it  must 
charm  without  the  let  of  stricture.  Persons  often  mention  the 
'call  of  nature '  who  never  attempt  to  analyze  what  that  much- 
bedeviled  phrase  means.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  'the  call  of  nature' 
fails  to  mean,  it  only  feels.  So  with  Thayer's  productions  here 
and  elsewhere,  tho  the  visitor  catalogs  one  of  Thayer's  figures  as 
'Charity'  or  'An  Angel  '  or  anything  else  he  will,  he  should  re- 
member that  the  intended  result  of  the  canvas  lies  not  in  the 
meaning,  but  in  the  feeling  conveyed. 

"In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  however,  the  visitor  forgets 
that  'Charity  '  represents  simply  the  verbal  sign  for  the  thought 
which  the  picture  awakens  in  the  visitor's  mind.  Moreover,  he 
never  pauses  to  consider  that  perhaps  'Charity,'  if  coined  by  him- 
self, bespeaks  not  at  all  the  picture's  meaning,  but  remains  only 
the  visitor's  name  for  the  visitor's  own  emotion  inspired  by  the 
picture.  But  if  he  does  hesitate,  he  will  also  realize  that,  as  he  is 
an  amateur  in  labeling  feeling,  his  emotion,  far  from  being  tick- 
eted by  '  Charity, '  falls  under  another  definition,  not  to  be  set  down 
in  black  and  white,  yet  quite  as  real  as  intangible.  There  lies  the 
danger.  The  visitor  who  would  enjoy  Thayer's  fascination  must 
halt  before  he  becomes  hypnotized  first  into  erecting  his  own  sym- 
bol for  Thayer's  idea  as  exprest  on  the  canvas,  then  into  assuming  x 
that  his  own  symbol  denotes  exactly  his  own  emotion,  and  finally 
into  basing  his  criticism  upon  this  twice  faulty  symbol  instead  of 
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directly  upon  Thayer's  painting.  In  other  words,  such  a  visitor, 
when  he  cleverly  examines  Thayer's  '  Winged  Figure  '  will  say: 
"Oh,  there  sits  an  angel.'  And  a  little  later  he  will  say:  'Who 
ever  saw  an  angel  with  a  sunburnt  face?  Who  ever  saw  an  angel 
with  its  hands  clasped  about  its  knees?  That  is  very  undignified 
for  an  angel.  The  man  who  painted  such  an  angel  must  be  a  very 
foolish  man,  with  very  little  knowledge  of  angels.'  But,  unfortu- 
ly  for  the  visitor's  criticism  and  peace  of  mind,  the  painter 
never  called  the  picture 'An  Angel.'  If  any  tag  at  all  hangs  on 
the  frame,  the  dealer  forced  the  artist  to  place  it  there.  And  the 
artist,  not  posing  as  a  gentleman  of  unusual  literary  merit,  only 
fails  to  express  the  same  ideas  in  words  that  he  signifies  in  paint." 


AMERICANIZED  ENGLISH 

AN  English  traveler  in  America  declares  that  the  language  he 
hears  spoken  about  him  is  "at  once  a  puzzle  and  a  surprize." 
A  puzzle  because  he  can  not  fathom  its  meaning,  and  a  surprize 
because  while  he  hears  sounds  that  are  familiar,  "such  as  he  might 
hear  in  a  land  of  dreams,"  the  speech  remains  "a  caricature  of 
English."  The  small  change  of  language,  says  Mr.  Charles  Whib- 
ley  in  The  Bookman  (New  York,  January) — "the  adverbs  and 
prepositions — tho  sometimes  strangely  used  in  America,  are  not 
strange  to  an  English  ear.  And  there  the  precise  resemblance 
ends."  "The  vocabulary  of  America,  like  the  country  itself,  is  a 
strange  medley,"  and  upon  this  theme  he  goes  on  as  follows  : 

"All  the  languages  of  Europe,  besides  Yiddish,  have  been  pil- 
fered for  its  composition.  Some  words  it  has  assimilated  into 
itself,  others  it  holds,  as  it  were,  by  a  temporary  loan.  And  in  its 
choice  or  invention  it  follows  two  divergent,  even  opposite  paths. 
On  the  one  hand  it  pursues  and  gathers  to  itself  barbarous,  inex- 
pressive Latinisms  ;  on  the  other,  it  is  eager  in  its  quest  after  a 
free  and  living  slang.  That  a  country  which  makes  a  constant 
boast  of  its  practical  intelligence  should  delight  in  long,  flat,  cum- 
brous collections  of  syllables,  such  as  'locate,'  'operate,'  'antag- 
onize,' 'transportation,'  'commutation,'  and  'proposition,'  is  an 
irony  of  civilization.  These  words,  if  words  they  may  be  called, 
are  hideous  to  the  eye,  offensive  to  the  ear,  and  meaningless  to  the 
brain.  They  are  the  base  coins  of  language.  They  bear  upon 
their  face  no  decent  superscription.  They  are  put  upon  the  street, 
fresh  from  some  smasher's  den,  and  not  even  the  newspapers,  con- 
temptuous as  they  are  of  style,  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  them. 
Nor  is  there  any  clear  link  between  them  and  the  work  thrust  upon 
them.  Why  should  the  poor  holder  of  a  season-ticket  have  the 
grim  word  'commutation  '  hung  about  his  neck?  Why  should  the 
simple  business  of  going  from  one  place  to  another  be  labeled 
'transportation'?  And  these  words  are  apt  and  lucid  compared 
with  'proposition.'  Now  'proposition  '  is  America's  maid  of  all 
work.  It  means  everything  or  nothing.  It  may  be  masculine, 
feminine,  neuter — he,  she,  it.  It  is  tough  or  firm,  cold  or  warm, 
according  to  circumstances.  But  it  has  not  more  sense  than 
an  expletive,  and  its  popularity  is  a  clear  proof  of  a  starved 
imagination." 

While  the  American  language  is  collecting  these  dried  and  shriv- 
eled specimens  of  verbiage,  Mr.  Whibley  continues,  "it  does  not 
disdain  the  many-colored  flowers  of  lively  speech."  The  following 
shows  how  the  writer  regards  the  vocabulary  in  which  the  literary 
productions  of  Mr.  George  Ade  are  given  to  the  world  : 

"  It  gives  as  ready  a  welcome  to  the  last  experiment  in  slang  as 
to  its  false  and  pompous  Latinisms,  Nor  is  the  welcome  given  in 
vain.  Never  before  in  the  world's  history  has  slang  flourished  as 
it  has  flourished  in  America,  and  its  triumph  is  not  surprizing.  It 
is  more  than  any  artifice  of  speech  the  mark  of  a  young  and  chan- 
ging people.  Youth  lias  a  natural  love  of  metaphor  and  imagery  ; 
its  pride  delights  in  the  mysteries  of  a  technical  vocabulary  ;  it  is 
happiest  when  it  can  fence  itself  about  by  the  privilege  of  an  e\ 
elusive  and  obscure  tongue.  And  what  is  slang  but  metaphor? 
There  is  no  class,  no  cult,  no  trade,  no  sport  which  will  not  pro- 
vide some  strange  words  or  images  to  the  general  stock  of  lan- 
guage, and  America's  variety  has  been  as  quick  an  encouragement 

to  the  growth  of  slang  as  her  youth.      She  levies  contributions  upon 


every  batch  of  immigrants.  The  Old  World  has  thus  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  New.  Spanish,  Chinese,  German,  and  Yiddish  have 
all  paid  their  toll.  The  aboriginal  speech  of  the  Indians,  and  its 
debased  lingo,  Chinook,  have  given  freely  of  their  wealth.  And 
not  only  many  tongues,  but  many  employments,  have  enhanced  the 
picturesqueness  of  American  slang.  Now,  America  has  not  yet 
lost  touch  with  her  beginnings.  The  spirit  of  adventure  is  still 
strong  within  her.  There  is  no  country  within  whose  borders  so 
many  lives  are  led.  The  pioneerstill  jostles  the  millionaire.  The 
backwoods  are  not  far  distant  from  Wall  Street.  The  farmers  of 
Ohio,  the  cowboy  of  Texas,  the  miners  of  Nevada,  owe  allegiance 
to  the  same  Government,  and  shape  their  same  speech  each  to  their 
own  purpose.  Every  State  is  a  separate  country  and  cultivates  a 
separate  dialect.  Then  come  baseball,  poker,  and  the  race-course, 
with  their  own  metaphors  to  swell  the  hoard.  And  the  result  is  a 
language  of  the  street  and  camp,  brilliant  in  color,  multiform  in 
character,  which  has  not  a  rival  in  the  history  of  speech." 

By  the  curious  contrasts  that  Mr.  Whibley  points  out  in  conclu- 
sion, it  might  almost  seem  that  the  United  States  is  a  bilingual 
nation.     We  read : 

"Slang  is  the  only  language  known  to  many  thousands  of  citi- 
zens. The  newly  arrived  immigrant  delights  to  prove  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  land  of  his  adoption  by  accepting  its  idioms  and  by 
speaking  the  tongue,  not  of  books,  but  of  the  market-place.  And 
yet  this  same  slang,  universally  heard  and  understood,  knocks  in 
vain  for  admission  into  American  literature.  It  expatiates  freely 
in  the  journals.  It  finds  a  place  in  novels  of  dialect,  and  in  works, 
like  George  Ade's,  which  are  designed  for  its  exposition.  But  it 
has  no  part  in  the  fabric  of  the  gravely  written  language.  Men  of 
letters  have  disdained  its  use  with  a  scrupulousness  worthy  our 
own  eighteenth  century.  The  best  of  them  have  written  an  Eng- 
lish as  pure  as  a  devout  'respect  for  tradition  can  make  it.  Tho 
they  have  traveled  far  in  space  and  thought,  they  have  anchored 
their  craft  securely  in  the  past.  No  writer  that  has  handled  prose 
or  verse  with  a  high  seriousness  has  offended  against  the  practise 
of  the  masters — save  only  Walt  Whitman,  and  he,  tho  he  has 
tempted  men  to  parody,  has  left  no  school  behind  him.  The  writ- 
ten word  and  the  spoken  word  are  divided  more  widely  in  America 
than  elsewhere.  The  spoken  word  threw  off  the  trammels  of  an 
uneasy  restraint  at  the  very  outset.  The  written  word  still  obeys 
the  law  of  gradual  development,  which  has  always  controlled  it. 
If  you  contrast  the  English  literature  of  to-day  with  the  American, 
you  will  find  differences  of  accent  and  expression  so  slight  that 
you  may  neglect  them.  You  will  find  resemblances  which  prove 
that  it  is  not  in  vain  that  our  literatures  have  a  common  origin  and 
have  followed  a  common  road.  The  arts,  in  truth,  are  more  will- 
ingly obedient  than  life  or  politics  to  the  established  order;  and 
America,  free  and  democratic  tho  she  be,  loyally  acknowledges  the 
sovereignty  of  humane  letters.  American  is  heard  at  the  street 
corner.     It  is  still  English  that  is  written  in  the  study." 


TO  REWRITE  HIS  NOVELS— An  American  publisher  has 
recently  announced  a  uniform  edition  of  the  novels  of  Mr.  Henry 
James,  revised  and  edited  by  the  author.  The  Dial  (Chicago) 
speaks  of  the  announcement  that  he  was  to  rewrite  his  early  novels 
so  far  as  it  should  be  found  necessary  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  his  later  manner,  as  "a  rather  extraordinary  bit  of 
literary  news."  This  feeling  has  been  shared  by  a  large  number 
of  contemporary  journals.      The  Dial  continues  : 

"The  desirability  of  a  uniform  edition  of  his  motley-clad  works 
with  a  preface  from  his  own  hand  to  each  volume,  is  felt  by  libra- 
rians and  booksellers  as  well  as  by  would-be  private  possessors  of 
his  complete  writings  ;  but  not  a  few  readers,  recalling  the  simple 
charm  of 'Daisy  Miller' and  'Roderick  Hudson,' will  cherish  a 
hope  that  these  and  other  early  romances  of  his  may  not  be  retold 
in  the  manner  of  'The  Ambassadors'  or  "The  Golden  Bowl." 
'Who  am  1  that  I  should  tamper  with  a  classic?'  asked  a  young 
author  when  requested  to  revise  a  bit  of  his  own  work.  There  are 
those  who  would  resent  the  reclothing  of 'Daisy  Miller'  in  more 
studied  and  elaborate  dress,  very  much  as  the  young  folk  of  all 
Christendom  would  cry  out  against  any  recasting  of  the  tale  of 
'Little  Red  Riding  Hood.'  Let  Mr.  James  respect  the  classics, 
even  those  from  his  own  pen." 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

The  Law  of  the  Yukon. 

By  Robert  W.  Service. 

This  is  the  law  of  the  Yukon,  and  ever  she  makes  it 

plain. 
"Send   not   your  foolish   and   feeble;  send  me   your 

strong  and  your  sane — 
Strong  for  the  red  rage  of  battle;  sane,  for  I  harry 

them  sore. 
Send  me  men  girt  for  the  combat,  men  who  are  grit 

to  the  core; 
Swift  as  the  panther  in  triumph,  fierce  as  the  bear 

in  defeat, 
Sired   of  a    bull-dog   parent,   steeled  in  the  furnace 

heat. 
Send   me   the  best  of  your  breeding,   lend  me  your 

chosen  ones; 
Them  will  I  take  to  my  bosom,  them  will  I  call  my 

sons; 
Them  will  I  gild  with  my  treasure,  them  will  I  glut 

with  my  meat; 
But  the  others — the  misfits,  the  failures — I  trample 

under  my  feet. 
Dissolute,     damned,    and    despairful,    crippled    and 

palsied  and  slain, 
Ye  would  send  me  the  spawn  of  your  gutters — Go! 

take  back  your  spawn  again. 

"Wild  and  wide  are  my  borders,   stern  as  death  is 

my  sway; 
From  my  ruthless  throne  I  have  ruled  alone  for  a 

million  years  and  a  day; 
Hugging   my  mighty  treasure,   waiting  for  man   to 

come, 
Till    he    swept   like  a  turbid   torrent,  and   after   him 

swept — the  scum. 
The  pallid  pimp  of  the  dead-line,  the  enervate  of  the 

pen, 
One  by  one  I  weeded  them  out,  for  all  that  I  sought 

was — Men. 


One  by  one  I  dismayed  them,  frighting  them  sore 

with  my  glooms; 
One   by  one    I   betrayed   them   unto   my   manifold 

dooms. 
Drowned  them  like  rats  in  my  rivers,  starved  them 

like  curs  on  my  plains, 
Rotted   the   flesh  that  was  left  them,   poisoned   the 

blood  in  their  veins; 
Burst  with   my  winter  upon   them,   searing  forever 

their  sight, 
Lashed   them   with   fungus-white  faces,   whimpering 

wild  in  the  night; 
Staggering    blind     through    the     storm-whirl,    stum- 
bling mad  through  the  snow, 
Frozen  stiff  in  the  ice-pack,  brittle  and  bent  like  a 

bow; 
Featureless,    formless,    forsaken,    scented   by   wolves 

in  their  flight, 
Left  for  the  wind  to  make  music  through  ribs  that 

are  glittering  white; 
Gnawing   the   black   crust   of  failure,    searching   the 

pit  of  despair, 
Crooking  the  toe  in  the  trigger,  trying  to  patter  a 

prayer; 
Going  outside  with  an  escort,    raving  with   lips  all 

afoam, 
Writing  a    check   for  a  million,  driveling  feebly  of 

home; 
Lost  like  a  louse  in  the  burning  ...  or  else  in  the 

tented  town 
Seeking    a    drunkard's    solace,    sinking   and    sinking 

down ; 
Steeped  in  the  slime  at  the  bottom,  dead  to  a  decent 

world, 
Lost   'mid   the   human  flotsam,   far  on  the  frontier 

hurled ; 
In  the  camp  at  the  bend  of  the  river,  with  its  dozen 

saloons  aglare, 
Its    gambling    dens    ariot,    its   gramophones    all    a- 

blare ; 
Crimped  with  the  crimes  of  a  city,   sin-ridden  and 

bridled  with  lies, 
In  the  hush  of  my  mountained  vastness,  in  the  flush 

of  my  midnight  skies. 


Let  us  send  you  a 

miniature  bottle  of 

Ed.  Pinaud's 
LilacVegetal 

Toilet  Water 


The  finest  perfume  in  the  world  for 
general  toilet  uses,  having  an  exquisite, 
lasting  odor.  Unexcelled  for  handker- 
chief, atomizer  and  bath.  Men  who  use 
this  fragrant  delight  after  shaving  have 
no  further  use  for  bay  rum  or  witch  hazel. 
Write  today  for  the  miniature  bottle,  en- 
closing 1  Oc.  (to  pay  postage  and  packing). 

Parfumerie  ED.  PINAUD 

Dept.  104  Ed.  Pinaud  Building,  N.  Y. 

IF  YOU  WANT  BEAUTIFUL  HAIR,  USE 

Ed.  Pinaud's  Hair  Tonic  (Eau  de  Quinine) 


Ef"|  CALLING     CARDS$1    QO 

\J?\J>  (INCLUDING  ENCRAVED  PLATE)  I    ©       m^T 

These  cards,  in  script,  are  as  good  as  they  can  be 
made— rich,  distinguished,  finest  grade.  Send  a  dol- 
lar, with  your  name  (one  line),  or  ask  for  a  sample 
if  you  are  skeptical.  HOSKINS  ENGRAVING  leaves 
a  lasting  impression  of  tone  and  dignity — an  delu- 
siveness such  as  you  seek. 

Everything  in  Engraving. 


900  Chestnut  Street 


Philadelphia 


SPEAK,    READ,    WRITE! 

If  you  knew  how  easily  you  could  acquire  speak- 
ing, reading  and  writing  familiarity  with  any 
or  all  of  the  four  great  living  foreign  languages, 
would  you  be  content  to  remain  longer  ignorant 
of  this  delightful  and  important  accomplishment  ? 
We  wish  to  tell  all  who  have  not  yet  availed 
themselves  of  this  new  marvel  of  language-study 
a  few  facts  about  this  system.  A  letter  will  bring 
this  information.  Isn't  it  worth  while  to  find  out? 


French 
German 
Spanish 
Italian 


INSTANT,   EASY,  SUCCESS! 

Uniform  success  has  marked  the  experience  of 
over  half  a  million  people  who  have  acquired 
one  or  more  of  the  foreign  languages  by  this  mar- 
velous system.  Among  this  immense  number 
are  business  and  professional  men  and  women, 
students,  and  all  classes  of  wide-awake,  intelligent 
people.  Every  claim  we  make  has  been  realized 
by  them.  Isn't  their  success  worth  investigating . 
A  letter  will  bring  you  proof  from  great  authorities? 


Tan  minutes  a  day  now  and  then  for  a  little  while,  and  you  will  glide  into  speaking, 
writing  and  reading  in  any  of  these    important    languages  by  nature's   own   method. 

In  Your  Reading  and  Conversation  an  understanding  of  the  live  languages  is  essential.     Literature  from  the  daily  newspaper  to  the  novel  is  full  of 
foreign  words  and  phrases  which  you  need  to  be  able  to  pronounce  and  understand.    Such  knowledge  is  a  sure  mark  of  culture. 


The  Language- Phone  Method  With 
Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

What    It     Means     You  begin  at  once  to  think  in  the  new  language.     Learning  it  is  a  pleasant  diversion.    Truly     a    Marvel 

v  w  You  practice  speaking,  writing  whenever  you  like.     There's  no  slavery  to  the  professor.        x    o         * 

tO  YOU  and  Yours    You  can  share  it  with  every  member  of  your  family    It  is  ever  ready  for  any  one's  use.     Of     Perfection 

Every  claim  we  could  make  would  be  insignificant  to  the  magnificent  proof  of  success  furnished  by  upwards  of  a  million 
students,  teachers,  business  and  professional  men  who  have  easily  acquired  one  or  more  foreign  languages  by  the  Rosenthal 
method,  and  by  the  thousands  who  have  acquired  these  languages  with  the  Language-Phone. 

Indorsed  by  Language  Authorities  in  all  the  Leading  Universities 

SPECIAL  FRENCH  IDIOM  AND  PHRASE  LESSONS 
AND  RECORDS— REGULAR  PRICE  $5— FREE 


We  have  just  prepared  a  valuable  set  of  records  with  text  of  the  important  phrases,  idioms  and  terms 
peculiar  to  the  French  language,  including  the  words  met  with  most  frequently  in  conversation,  read- 
ing and  travel.  They  include  idiomatic  French  sentences,  dining  and  sightseeing  words,  amusement 
places  of  Paris,  streets,  avenues  and  squares  and  names  of  other  points  of  interest.  Knowledge  of 
their  correct  pronunciation  is  necessary  to  every  intelligent  person.  The  regular  price  of  this  text  and 
two  records  is  $5.00.    Absolutely  Free  to  those  who  order  before  Feb.  15.    Write  for  full  particulars. 

The  Language-Phone  Method.  885  Metropolis  Bldg.,  16th  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York 

at  any  time  and  place  *^  c^  * 
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Keep  Out 
the  Cold 


If  about  to  build,  start  your  bouse 
right — have  the  walls  sheathed  to  keep 
the  cold  out  and  keep  the  heat  in.  For 
better  or  worse,  the  sheathing  once 
done,  is  done  for  all  time. 

You  can  pour  beat  into  every  room, 
but  unless  the  beat  is  kept  in  the 
house — if  it  filters  out— you  are  trying 
to  beat  not  the  bouse  alone,  but  all 
out -doors. 


SHEATHING   PAPER 

Keeps  Houses  Warm 

MponseI — thick,  pliable  and  tough — 
waterproof — is  absolutely  impervious 
to  heat  or  cold.  It  soon  earns  its 
cost  in  the  coal  it  saves. 

Tar  and  rosin-sized  papers  soon  dry 
out  and  split.  Heat  escapes  and  cold 
winds  penetrate. 

Ask  your  architect  what  lie  thinks 
of  NtPONStT.  Don't  sign  your  contract 
till  you  get  his  advice.  Then  refuse 
to  consider  any  cheap  substitute  — 
watch  the  work  and  SEE  that  NIPonsft 
is  used. 

Let  us  help  out  on  your  building 
problems.  Write  in  at  once  for  free 
suggestions  from  our  special  Depart- 
ment of  Building  Counsel — conducted 
for  that  very  purpose.  We  study  every 
building  sub  j  ect .  What  we  have 
learned  will  be  of  help  to  you. 

Write    us    now    for 

tree     samples     and 

booklets. 

Building  Counsel  Dipt. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON 

Makers 

(Established  1817) 

East     Walpole,     Mass. 

Paroid — the  famous  Ready  Roofing  for 
all  classes  of  buildings.  Contains  no 
tar— is  highly  fire-resisting.  The  only 
ready  roofing  with  rust-proof  fix!  ities. 


I  ■'  .1.1  .1  1H7S 


STEREOPTICONS 

FOR  SCHOOL  ROOK,  LECTURb  HALI. 

AND  THE  HOME 

Outfits  of  all  grades,  for  pleasure 

or  profit     Largest  stock  of  Lantern 

Slides.  f.>r  Bale  or  Bent 

Latest  Bloving  Picture  Machines, 

semi  for  new  catalogue 


MeAI.MSTtlt  MKU.  OPTICIANS,  Dsp.lt,  ID  >iis»iiii  strut,  ,\,w  York 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs. 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever. 
Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy  which 
for  n  quarter  century  lias 
earned  unqualified  pi 
Rest  f  it  1  nights  uro  assured 
at  once 

Cresolene  is  a  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Druggists. 
Stud  for  dt 

CrSSOlSn*   Anli  wptlC  Throat 

lor  the  Irritated  throat, 
or  from  ua. 
1 1  >-   In  stan 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO., 

180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


Plague  spots,  yet  tools  of  my  purpose,  so  natheless 

iTer  them  thr 
Crushing  my  Weak  in  their  clutches,  that  only  my 
Strong  may  survi 

"But    the  others,   the   men  of   my  mettle,   the  men 

who  would  'stablish  my  fame 
Into    its    ultimate    issue,    winning    me    honor,    not 

shame; 
hing  my  uttermost   valleys,  fighting  each  step 

as  they  go, 
Shooting  the  wrath  of  my  rapids,  scaling  my  ram- 

!  .arts  of  snow; 
Ripping  the  Ruts  of  my  mountains,  looting  the  beds 

of  my  en 
Them  will  1  take  to  my  bosom,  and  speak  as  a  mother 

speaks. 
I    am    the    land    that    listens,    I  am    the    land  that 

broo.l 
Steeped    in    eternal   beauty,    crystalline    waters   and 

woods, 
Long    have    I    waited    lonely,    shunned    as    a    thing 

accurst, 
Monstrous,   moody,   pathetic,   the  last  of  the  lands 

and  the  first; 
Visioning  camp-fires  at  twilight,  sad  with  a  longing 

forlorn, 
Feeling   my  womb  o'erpregnant  with     the  seed    of 

cities  unborn. 
Wild  and  wide  are  rriy  borders,  stern  as  death  is  my 

sway, 
And    I   wait  for  the   men  who  will   win   me — and   I 

will  not  be  won  in  a  day; 
And  I  will  not  be  won  by  weaklings,  subtle,  suave, 

and  mild, 
But   by   men   with   the   hearts  of   vikings    and   the 

simple  faith  of  a  child; 
Desperate,    strong,    and    resistless,    unthrottled    by 

fear  of  defeat, 
Them  will  I  gild  with  my  treasure,  them  will  I  glut 

with  my  meat. 

''Lofty  I  stand  from  each  sister  land,  patient  and 
wearily  wise. 

With  the  we'ght  of  a  world  of  sadness  in  my  quiet, 
passionless  eyes; 

Dreaming  alone  of  a  people,  dreaming  alone  of  a 
day, 

When  men  shall  not  rape  my  riches,  and  curse  me, 
and  go  away; 

Making  a  bawd  of  my  bounty,  fouling  the  hand  that 
gave — 

Till  I  rise  in  my  wrath  and  I  sweep  on  their  path 
and  I  stamp  them  into  a  grave. 

Dreaming  of  men  who  will  bless  me,  of  women  es- 
teeming me  good, 

Of  children  born  in  my  borders,  ot  radiant  mother- 
hood. 

Of  cities  leaping  to  stature,  of  fame  like  a  llag  un- 
furled, 

As  I  pour  the  tide  of  my  riches  in  the  eager  lap  of 
the  world  " 

This  is  the  Law  of  the  Yukon,  that  only  the  Strong 

shall  thrive; 
That   Surely  the  Weak  shall  perish,  and  only  the  Fit 

sur\ 
Dissolute,     damned,     and     despairful,     crippled     and 

palsied  and  slain, 
This  is  the  Will  of  the     Y  'Von      Lo,  how  she  makes 
it  plain! 

From  "The  Spell  of  the   Yukon" 
(Edward  Stem  &  Co  ,  Philadelphia). 


The  ship  of  Fools. 
By  Si    John   Li  c  is, 

We  are  thi  -.  ho  Could  not    rest 

In  thl  i    ;„  hind, 

Hut   burned  w  th  passion  for  the  V 

And  drank  strange  frenzy  from  its  wind. 

The  world  where  wise  men  live  at   ease 


For  Loss  of   Vppelito  There  Is  Nothing  Better 
Than  iioksfokd's  acii>  phosphate. 

It  nourishes.  Strengthens  and   imparts  new  life   and 

vigor.    &n  excellent  general  tonic. 


BAKER'S 

COCOA 


Registered, 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


FIRST  in  Years! 

FIRST  in  Honors! 

FIRST  on  the 
Breakfast  Tables 
of  the  World! 


HIGHEST  AWARDS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

[Established  1780] 
DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


•JOIVES 

DAIRY  FARM  SAUSAGES 


For  Quality  and  Purity 

The  pork  I  use  is  the  ehoieest  parts  of  little 
dairy-feil  pics.  l>ecause  with  me.  sausage  is  the 
main  thing  —  not  a  by-product.  With  this 
choice,  sweet,  tender  pork,  I  put  absolutely 
pure  spices  and  salt  according  to  an  old-fash- 
ioned recipe  of  mine,  anil  the  result  is  sausage 
thatwill  make  you  think  of  >  our  earlier  days— 
sausage  thatwill  almost  melt  in  your  mouth. 
I  never  use  adulterants  or  preservatives  of 
any  sort. 

Where  I  have  no  loeal  agent,  I  make  this 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER: 

4  lbs.  $122  Express  Prepaid 

and  you  may  have  your  money  back  If  not  satisfied 

Please  note  that  this  offer  is  good  onl>  east  of 
Colorado  and  north  of  Alabama  outside  this 
territory  add  40c.  for  additional  express 
charges     Repeat  orders  at  regular  prices 

M.  C.  .Tones. 

JONES  DAIRY  FARM 

Box  610   Fort  Atkinson.  Wis. 

Inspection  Cordially  Invited 


These    trade-mark   cri 

Cres 

BARL 

'Perfect  Brea 
PANSY   FLOU 

Unlike  all 

For 

FAKWHI    &    ROINrS. 


es   on   every   package 

S    and 
TALS, 


Health  Cereals, 
and    Biscuit. 

grocers. 

rite 

OWN.  N.  Y..  II.  S.  /L 


Don't  7nrowitAwa> 


MEND  IT 


Does    Your    Granite   Dish    or 
Hot     >•■ 


COLLETTE'S  PATENT  PATCHES 

mend  all  leaks   in  all   utensils— tin, 

brass,  copper,  grnnitewaro,    hot  water 

bags,  etc.     No  solder,  cement  or  rivet. 

Anyone  can  use  them:  tit  any  surfare; 

Send  for  Sample  pkg.  lUO.    Completepkg. 

assorted  sizes,  2.r)C.  postpaid.    Agents  wanted. 

Collette  Mfc.  Co  .  Boj    101  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
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Fades  from  our  unregretful  eyes, 
And  blind  across  uncharted  seas 
We  stagger  on  our  enterprise. 

The  beautiful  fierce  \jlilows  leap 

Like  white-fanged  wolves  about  our  prow. 
Where  Mary,  with  her  Christ  asleep, 

Is  carved  to  hear  the  wanderer's  vow. 
The  thirsty  decks  have  drunk  our  blood. 

Our  hands  are  tettered  from  the  oar; 
Wan  ghosts  upon  a  spectral  flood 

We  drive  toward  a  fantom  shore. 

And  we  have  sailed  in  haunted  seas, 

Dreadful  with  voices;  where  the  mast 
Gleamed  blue  with  deathlights.  and  the  breeze 

Bore  madness;  and  have  gazed  aghast 
To  see  beyond  our  splintered  spars 

That  rattled  in  the  wild  typhoon, 
A  heaven  strange  with  tawny  stars 

And  monstrous  with  an  alien  moon. 

Lean,  naked,  bruised,  like  famished  slaves 

We  shiver  at  the  sweeps;  each  one 
A  jest  for  all  the  scornful  waves, 

And  food  for  laughter  to  the  sun; 
But  never  voice  nor  deathlight  flare 

Nor  moon  shall  lure  us  with  their  spell; 
Our  eyes  are  calm  as  God,  and  stare 

Defiance  in  the  face  of  Hell. 

The  worn  ship  reels,  but  still  unfurled 

Our  tattered  ensign  flouts  the  skies; 
And  doomed  to  prudence  by  a  world 

Of  little  men  grown  mean  and  wise, 
The  old  earth  laughs  for  joy  to  find 

One  purple  folly  left  to  her, 
Where  glimmers  down  the  riotous  wind 

The  flag  of  the  adventurer! 

O  watchman  leaning  from  the  mast, 

What  of  the  night?     The  shadows  flee; 
The  stars  grow  pale,  the  storm  is  past, 

A  blood-red  sunrise  stains  the  sea. 
At  length,  at  length,  O  dauntless  wills, 

O  dreamers'  hearts  that  naught  could  tame, 
Superb  amid  majestic  hills 

The  domes  of  Eldorado  flame! 

—  The  Spectator  (London). 


CLOUDED  BRAIN 
Clears  Up  On  Change  to  Proper  Food 


The  brain  cannot  work  with  clearness  and 
accuracy  if  the  food  taken  is  not  fully  di- 
gested, but  is  retained  in  the  stomach  to  fer- 
ment and  form  poisonous  gases,  etc.  A  dull, 
clouded  brain  is  likely  to  be  the  result. 

A  Mich,  lady  relates  her  experience  in 
changing  her  food  habits,  and  results  are 
very  interesting. 

"  A  steady  diet  of  rich  greasy  foods  such 
as  sausage,  buckwheat  cakes  and  so  on,  finally 
broke  down  a  stomach  and  nerves  that,  by 
inheritance,  were  sound  and  strong,  and 
medicine  did  no  apparent  good  in  the  way 
of  relief. 

Ci  My  brain  was  clouded  and  dull  and  I 
was  suffering  from  a  case  of  constipation 
that  defied  all  remedies  used. 

"The  'Road  to  Wellville,'  in  some  provi- 
dential way,  fell  into  my  hands,  and  may 
Heaven's  richest  blessings  fall  on  the  man 
Who  was  inspired  to  write  it. 

"  I  followed  the  directions  carefully,  phys- 
ical culture  and  all,  using  Grape-Nuts  with 
sugar  and  cream,  leaving  meat,  pastry  and 
hot  biscuit  entirely  out  of  my  bill  of  fare. 
The  result — I  am  in  perfect  health  once  more. 

"I  never  realize  I  have  nerves,  and  my 
stomach  and  bowels  are  in  fine  condition. 
My  brain  is  perfectly  clear  and  I  am  enjoy- 
ing that  state  of  health  which  God  intended 
his  creatures  should  enjoy,  and  which  all 
might  have,  by  giving  proper  attention  to 
their  food."     "  There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville"  in 
pkgs. 


. 
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Run  it  on  the  Scales" 


Don't  buy  your  automobile  without 
having  it  weighed.  Light-weight 
means  net  ability  and  low  expense. 

Unnecessary  weight  means  loss  ot  power.  Repair  bills.  Gasoline 
bills.      Tire  expense.      Awkwardness.      Discomfort.      Danger. 

Every  pound  of  superfluous  weight  means  more  work  for  your  engine  to 
do.  Your  horse-power  doesn't  do  so  much — less  speed,  slower  work  on  the 
hills.  What's  the  use  of  buying  high  horse-power  and  throwing  it  away 
on  weight  ? 

A  heavy,  complicated,  water-cooled  engine  has  more  to  get  out  of  order 
than  an  air-cooled  engine — that  means  more  repair  bills.  A  heavy  automo- 
bile injures  itself  by  jarring.  That  means  more  repair  bills.  A  heavy  auto- 
mobile wears  out  tires  fast — still  more  expense.  A  heavy  automobile  is  hard 
to  manage — that  means  danger. 

There  is  no  comfort  possible,  under  average  touring  conditions,  with  a 
heavy  steel-frame  half-spring  machine. 

The  1 6  h.  p.  Franklin  touring-car  at  $1850  weighs  1600  pounds  ;  the 
28  h.  p.  at  $2850  weighs  2200  ;  the  six-cylinder  40  h.  p.  at  $4000  weighs 
2500. 

Water-cooled  motor-cars  of  similar  power  and  capacity  weigh  from 
2000  to  4000  pounds. 

"Run  it  on  the  scales."      Weigh  your  automobile — 
of  whatever  make — before  you  buy  it. 

Send  for  1908  Catalogue 

H.  H.  FRANKLIN   MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Member  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 


FRANKLIN 


VICTOR  HAND  FORGED  AUTOMOBILE 

$550  Up 

12  H.  P.,  Air  Cooled 

Send  for  catalogue  de- 
scribing Runabouts,  i 
Passenger  Car,  Victor 
Pullman  and  Delivery 
Wagons. 

VICTOR  AUTOMOBILE  MF6.  CO.       108  Carroll  Street,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


of  making  perfect  duplicates  with  the  Dans  Improved 
Tip  Top  Duplicator.  No  intricate  mechanism.  No 
printers'  ink.  Always  ready.  100 copies  hum  pen-written 
and  50  copies  from  typewritten  original. 
Useful  in  any  business.  Sent  on  Ten  Days* 
Trial  Without  Deposit.  Complete  duplica- 
tor. CapSize.  (Prints  89^x13  Miches).  Con- 
tains lb'  feet  of  rolled  printing  surface 
which  CBJ1  lie  used  over  4^7    G>l'"l 

an. I  over.  Pi  i.  e,  V  *  •**" 

THE  FELIX  P.  DA!  S  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
Dans  Rldg.,  113  John  St.,  New  York. 


y^jj^. 


kjj&**^_ 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn,  on  label. 

Get  "Improved,"  no  lacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


TYPEWRITER     BARGAINS 


$15.00  and  up.  Many  of  these 
machines  have  been  in  use  less 
than  sixty  days,  are  as  good  as 
new.  and  we  guarantee  them  to 
give  exactly  the  same  service. 
Write  us  before  you  buy,  stating 
make  of  machine  you  prefer. 
We  will  give  you  the  best  type- 
writer bargains  ever  offered 
shipped  subject  to  examination. 
llrl.At  (iHMN  TYPEWRITER  EX. 
*li.  n!  olo  Rldg.,  St.  I.uuii,  Mo 
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PERSONAL 


QuaranTEED 

rfm5T  Mortage 
Certificate 

JtEwVDHK 


t»X  EXEMPT  IN 
5TATtoW"VORK 

pRrSC,lrAL  Btt 
February  1.  ««» 

BTIttCmOT 
JtEWYOH«« 


SAVING  A  FORTUNE 

Great  fortunes,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, are  the  slow  growth  of  safe 
investment.      Fortunes   that   come 


quickly  usually  go  quickly.  Invest  your 
money  at    fair    interest   and  take  no 


risk.  Save  the  interest  and  invest  that. 
You  can  be  sure  of  absolute  safety  if 
you  buy  our  $500.  Guaranteed  First 
Mortgage  Certificates.     Interest  4'/4%. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet 


TiTlE  GUARANTeEsTRUSTCo 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $12,000,000 


176  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


175   REMSEN  ST. 
BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


OUR  BANK 
MONEY- 
ORDER 
PLAN  OF 
BANKING 
BY 
MAIL 


is  the  safest,  most  convenient  and  fairest 
to  depositors  ever  devised.  From  the 
moment  your  money  reaches  us 

FOUR  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 

is  paid  upon  it.  Your  funds  are  always 
on  deposit,  always  working  for  you,  yet 
when  you  need  money  you  can  have  our 

BANK    MONEY  ORDERS 

CASHED  ANYWHERE— AT  ANY 
TIME  with  interest  added.  The  plan  is 
new,  the  latest  and  best  idea  known  to 
modern  banking  practise.  Our  Booklet 
"P"  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  one 
today. 

THE  DEPOSITORS  SAVINGS 
m.  TRUST  CO. 

Tom  L.  Johnson,  President 

CLEVELAND.   OHIO 


THE  SAFE 

MAN 

is  the  man  whose  savings  are 
invested  in,  or  protected  by  Real  Estate. 

In  recent  months  when  stocks  and  bonds  have 
been  tumbling  in  values  real  estate  has  been  the 
one  security  that  has  been  absolutely  unaffected. 

What  does  that  mean  to  the  man  whose  sav- 
ings are  deposited  with  this  company  ? 

Just  this — Every  dollar  of  deposits  is  amply 
protected  by  first  mortgages  on  improved  real 
estate  deposited  in  trust  with  one  of  the  strongest 
trust  companies  in  Baltimore.  We  pay  6  per  cent, 
interest  on  deposits  left  for  2  years  or  longer. 

5  per  cent,  on  deposits  subject  to  with- 
drawal on  demand  at  any  time.  //  is  the  safest, 
most  conservative  and  most  profitable  savings 
investment  ever  offered  you.    Write  for  the  book. 

Calvert  mortgage  &  Deposit  Company 

1045  Calvert  Building.  Baltimore,  Md. 


SIX  PER  CENT 


rpHE  Certificates  of  Deposit  issued  by 
A     this  bank   afford  n   safe  and   profit- 
able method  of  investing  idle   funds.    6 
per  cent  payable  semi-annually. 
Write  for  booklet  "  D." 


FIRST  TRUST  65AVING5  BANK; 

CAPITAL  SI 00.000.1"  BILLINGS. MONT! 


i  SECTIONAL 

BOOKCASES 


are  rapidly  replacing  the  old-fashioned  solid 
bookcases.     1  hey   grow  with   your   library 
fit  any  space,  and  in oinote  more  comfort  in 
the  home  than  any  other  piece  of  furniture. 
Furnished  with  or  without  doors. 

Per         $1   00  and 

Section         X Upwards 

FREIGHT  PAID 

Rigid  economy,  acquired  by  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  single  product  in  large  quantities, 
and  our  modern  methods  of  .selling  direct  to 
the  user,  enable  us  to  offer  a  superior  article 
at  a  considerable  saving  in  cost  to  the  pur- 
chaser.   Shipped 

ON  APPROVAL 

The  artistic  appear.im  e,  solidity  of  con- 
stun  don,  .md  practical  features  of  this  case, 
have  appealed  to  thousands  of  prominent 
users,  who  have   universally  pronounced  it 

THE  BEST 


Send  lor  Our  New  Free  Catalogue  No.  23,  which  illustrates  the  different  grades  and  finishes,  from  solid  oak  to  solid 

Tice  library. 

BoohtMM  himI   Filing  Cabinets) 
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mahonny,  and  offers  many  suggestion!  for  building  up  the  home  or  office  librar 
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President's  Koosevelt's  Bear. — Last  October, 
when  the  newspapers  announced  that  President 
Roosevelt  had  finally  killed_  a  large  202-pound 
bear  after  a  two-weeks  hunt  in  the  jungles  of  the 
Louisiana  cane-brakes,  there  was  a  thrill  of  enthu- 
siasm and  congratulation  which  arose  in  every  true 
sportsman's  breast.  The  press  the  country  over 
was  full  of  the  story  at  the  time,  but  your  real 
huntsman  gave  little  value  to  the  amateur  gabble 
of  reporters.  He  wanted  to  hear  the  tale  from  the 
hunter  himself.  And  now  he  is  satisfied.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  written  an  account  of  his  bear- 
hunt  for  Scribncr's  Magazine  (January).  There 
were  long  days  of  fruitless  quest,  and  then,  when 
the  party  had  almost  given  up  hope,  they  struck 
the  trail  of  a  large  she-bear.  But  we  will  let  the 
President  tell  the  story: 

We  had  seen  the  tracks  of  an  old  she  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  next  morning  we  started  to  hunt 
her  out.  I  went  with  Clive  Metcalf.  We  had  been 
joined  overnight  by  Mr.  Ichabod  Osborn  and  h  s 
son  Tom,  two  Louisiana  planters,  with  six  or  e'ght 
hounds — or  rather  bear-dogs 

On  reaching  the  cypress  slough  near  which  the 
tracks  of  the  old  she  had  been  seen  the  day  before, 
Clive  Metcalf  and  I  separated  from  the  others  an  1 
rode  off  at  a  lively  pace  between  two  of  the  cane- 
brakes.  After  an  hour  or  two's  wait  we  heard, 
very  far  off,  the  notes  of  one  of  the  loudest-mouthed 
hounds,  and  instantly  rode  toward  it,  until  we 
could  make  out  the  babel  of  the  pack.  Some  hard 
galloping  brought  us  opposite  the  point  toward 
which  they  were  heading — for  experienced  hunters 
can  often  tell  the  probable  line  of  a  bear's  flight,  and 
the  spots  at  which  it  will  break  cover.  But  on  th's 
occasion  the  bear  shied  off  from  leaving  the  thick 
cane  and  doubled  back;  and  soon  the  hounds  were 
once  more  out  of  hearing,  while  we  galloped  des- 
perately around  the  edge  of  the  cane.  The  tough 
woods-horses  kept  their  feet  like  cats  as  they  leaped 
logs,  plunged  through  bushes,  and  dodged  in  and 
out  among  the  tree  trunks;  and  we  had  all  we  could 
do  to  prevent  the  vines  from  lifting  us  out  of  the 
saddle,  while  the  thorns  tore  our  hands  and  faces. 
Hither  and  thither  we  went,  now  at  a  trot,  now  at 
a  run,  now  stopping  to  listen  for  the  pack.  Occa- 
sionally we  could  hear  the  hounds,  and  then  off  we 
would  go  racing  through  the  forest  toward  the 
point  for  which  we  thought  they  were  heading. 
Finally,  after  a  couple  of  hours  of  this,  we  came  up 
on  one  side  of  a  cane-brake  on  the  other  side  of 
which  we  could  hear,  not  only  the  pack,  but  the 
yell  ng  and  cheering  of  Harley  Metcalf  and  Tom 
Osborn  and  one  or  two  of  the  negro  hunters,  all  of 
whom  were  trying  to  keep  the  dogs  up  to  their  work 
in  the  thick  cane.  Again  we  rode  ahead,  and  now 
in  a  few  minutes  were  rewarded  by  hearing  the 
leading  dogs  come  to  bay  in  the  thickest  of  the 
cover.  Having  galloped  as  near  to  the  spot  as  we 
could  we  threw  ourselves  off  the  horses  and  plunged 
into  the  cane,  trying  to  cause  as  little  disturbance 
as  possible,  but  of  course  utterly  unable  to  avoid 
making  some  noise.  Before  we  were  within  gun- 
shot, however,  we  could  tell  by  the  sounds  that  the 
bear  had  once  again  started,  making  what  is  called 
a  "walking  bay."  Clive  Metcalf,  a  finished  bear- 
hunter,  was  speedily  able  to  determine  what  the  bear's 
probable  course  would  be,  and  we  stole  through  the 
cane  until  we  came  to  a  spot  near  which  he  thought 
the  quarry  would  pass.  Then  we  crouched  down. 
1  with  my  rifle  at  the  ready.  Nor  did  we  have  long 
to  wait.  Peering  through  the  thick-growing  stalks 
I  suddenly  made  out  the  dim  outline  of  the  bear 
coming  straight  toward  us;  and  noiselessly  I  cocked 
and  half  raised  my  rifle,  waiting  for  a  clearer  chance. 
In  a  few  seconds  it  came;  the  bear  turned  almost 
broadside  to  me,  and  walked  forward  very  Stiff- 
legged,  almost  as  if  on  tiptoe,  now  and  then  looking 
back  at  the  nearest  dogs.  These  were  two  in  num- 
Rowdy,  a  very  deep-voiced  hound,  in  the  lead, 
and  Queen,  a  shrill  tongued  brindled  bitch,  a  little 
behind,  Once  or  twice  the  bear  paused  as  she 
looked  back  at  them,  evidently  hoping  that  they 
would  come  so  near  that  by  a  sudden  race  she  could 
catch  one  of  them.      But  they  were  too  wary. 

All  of  this  took  but   a  few  moments,  and  as  I  saw 
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the  bear  quite  distinctly  some  twenty  yards  off,  I 
fired  for  behind  the  shoulder.  Altho  I  could  see  her 
outline,  yet  the  cane  was  so  thick  that  my  sight  was 
on  it  and  not  on  the  bear  itself.  But  I  knew  my 
bullet  would  go  true;  and,  sure  enough,  at  the 
crack  of  the  rifle  the  bear  stumbled  and  fell  for- 
ward, the  bullet  having  passed  through  both  lungs 
and  out  at  the  opposite  side.  Immediately  the 
dcgs  came  running  forward  at  full  speed,  and  we 
raced  forward  likewise  lest  the  pack  should  receive 
damage.  The  bear  had  but  a  minute  or  two  to 
live,  yet  even  in  that  time  more  than  one  valuable 
hound  might  lose  its  life;  so,  when  within  half  a 
doien  steps  of  the  black,  angered  beast,  I  fired 
again,  breaking  the  spine  at  the  root  of  the  neck; 
and  down  went  the  bear  stark  dead,  slain  in  the 
cane-brake  in  true  hunter  fashion.  One  by  one  the 
hounds  struggled  up  and  fell  on  their  dead  quarry, 
the  noise  of  the  worry  filling  the  air.  Then  we 
dragged  the  bear  out  to  the  edge  of  the  cane,  and 
my  companion  wound  his  horn  to  summon  the  other 
hunteis. 


A  Remarkable  Carpenter. — A  busy  man  who 
has  earned  his  own  living  as  a  carpenter  since  the 
age  of  ten,  and  who  has  had  but  two  years'  school- 
ing in  his  life,  yet  who  has  found  time  to  become 
a  collector  of  art  objects  and  a  serious  student  of 
literature,  has  been  discovered  in  New  York  City 
by  a  writer  in  The  Craftsman  Magazine  (January). 
To  quote  in  part: 

It  is  rather  a  romantic  story — the  way  in  which 
he  has  found  most  of  his  choice  pictures  and  books. 
It  has  not  been  by  chance,  but  by  keeping  an  alert 
mind  and  a  keen  interest  always  with  him.  The 
walls  of  the  two  larger  rooms  of  his  apartment  are 
hung  with  more  or  less,  and  usually  more,  impor- 
tant old  paintings.  One  dates  back  to  1681,  by 
William  Van  Bemmel,  a  not  unknown  Dutchman. 
"I  found  it,"  Mr.   Roberts  told  the  writer,   "in    an 


FOUND  A  WAY 
To  Be  Clear  of  the  Coffee  Troubles. 


"Husband  and  myself  both  had  the  coffee 
habit  and  finally  his  stomach  and  kidneys 
got  in  such  a  bad  condition  that  he  was 
compelled  to  give  up  a  good  position  that  he 
had  held  for  years.  He  was  too  sick  to 
work.  His  skin  was  yellow,  and  I  hardly 
think  there  was  an  organ  in  his  body  that 
was  not  affected. 

"I  told  him  I  felt  sure  his  sickness  was 
due  to  coffee  and  after  some  discussion  he 
decided  to  give  it  up. 

"  It  was  a  struggle,  because  of  the  power- 
ful habit.  One  day  we  heard  about  Postum 
and  concluded  to  try  it  and  then  it  was  easy 
to  leave  off  coffee. 

"His  fearful  headaches  grew  less  frequent, 
his  complexion  began  to  clear,  kidneys  grew 
better  until  at  last  he  was  a  new  man 
altogether,  as  a  result  of  leaving  off  coffee 
and  taking  up  Postum.  Then  I  began  to 
drink  it  too. 

"  Although  I  was  never  as  bad  off  as  my 
husband,  I  was  always  very  nervous  and 
never  at  any  time  very  strong,  only  weigh- 
ing 95  lbs.  before  I  began  to  use  Postum. 
Now  I  weigh  115  lbs.  and  can  do  as  much 
work  as  anyone  my  size  I  think. 

"Many  do  not  use  Postum  because  they 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  make  it  right. 
I  have  successfully  fooled  a  great  many  per- 
sons who  have  drunk  it  at  my  table.  They 
would  remark,  '  You  must  buy  a  high  grade 
of  coffee.'  One  young  man  who  clerked  in 
a  grocery  store  was  very  enthusiastic  about 
my  'coffee.'  When  I  told  him  what  it 
was,  he  said,  '  why  I've  sold  Postum  for  four 
years  but  I  had  no  idea  it  was  like  this. 
Think  I'll  drink  Postum  hereafter." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "  There's  a  Reason." 


The  Howard  Watch 


The  finest  watch  in  the  world  is  made  in  America. 
It  is  the  Howard. 

When  we  say  the  Finest  we  mean  the  most  finely 
adjusted,  practical  time-piece  for  a  man  to  carry 
in  his  pocket,  withstanding  heat  and  cold,  vibra- 
tion, change  of  position. 

The  Howard  has  been  the  finest  watch  since  1842. 
In  those  days  the  best  Howard  cost  #500.  The 
price  is  much  less  now,  but  the  Howard  bears 
the  same  relation  to  other  watches  today  that  it 
did  then.  It  is  about  the  only  watch  there  is  any 
distinction  in  carrying.  The  price  of  each  watch 
—from  the  17-jewel,  25-year  filled  cases  at  $35 


to  the  23-jewel,  extra  heavy  cases  at  $150 — 
is  fixed  at  the  factory,  and  a  printed  ticket 
attached. 

The  Howard  is  made  by  the  highest-paid  watch- 
makers in  the  world  and  they  turn  out  fewer 
watches  in  a  year  than  any  group  of  men  in  the 
trade.  The  Howard  is  carried  by  distinguished 
men  in  all  lines  of  endeavor — scientists,  technical 
experts,  business  men. 

It  was  the  only  watch  that  Peary  trusted  on  his 
trip  to  the  frozen  North. 

It  is  the  only  American  watch  certified  by  the 
International  Observatory  at  Geneva. 


Elbert  Hubbard  thought  enough  of  it  to  make  a  journey  to  the  home  of  the  HOWARD 
watch  and  write  a  book  about  it.  If  you'd  like  to  read  this  little  journey  drop  us 
a  postal  card — Dept.  O — we'll  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you.  Also  a  little  catalogue 
and   price   list,   with   illustrations   actual   size, — of  great  value  to  the  watch  buyer. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,    MASS. 


Do  You  Know  the 
Joys  of  Holeproof? 

Do  you  know  the  joy  of  putting  your  feet  into  Holeproof 
Stockings,  that  won't  go  bad  for  six  months  ? 

Do  you  know  the  joy  of  giving  "  good  riddance  "  to  the  miser- 
able, detested  weekly  darning  that  Holeproof  Hosiery  has 
made  an  end  of  ? 

Do  you  know  the  joy  of  buying  stockings  as  you  do  other  things, 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  will  last? 

In  short, 

Are  Your  Sox  Insured  ? 


READ  THIS  GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  any  purchaser  of  Holeproof  Stockings 
that  they  will  need  no  darning  for  six  months.  If  they  should, 
we  agree  to  replace  them  with  new  ones,  provided  they  are 
returned  to  us  within  six  months  from  date  of  sale  to  wearer. 


/Jolepraaf   flnsiery 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


WEARS  SIX  MONTHS  WITHOUT  HOLES 


Holeproof  is  the  original  guaranteed  long-wear  hosiery.  It  is  knit  of  long-fibered  Egyptian  cotton,  by  a 
process  which  renders  it  extremely  tough  and  durable,  yet  elastic,  and  it  is  soft  and  easy  on  the  feet. 

Holeproof  Sox  are  reinforced  at  points  of  hardest  wear  and  retain  their  original  good  shape.  They  cost  no 
more  than  ordinary  sox  and  look  as  handsome  as  any  you  ever  saw.  It  is  stocking  luxury  to  wear  Holeproof; 
if  you  once  test  it  for  yourself,  you  will  never  wear  any  other. 

Men's  Holeproof  Sox  are  made  in  fast  colors— Black,  Tan  (light  or  dark).  Pearl  and  Navy 
Blue.  Sizes,  9  to  12.  Medium  or  light  weight.  Sold  only  in  boxes  containing  six  pairs  of  one  size — 
assorted  colors  if  desired.  Six  months'  guarantee  with  each  pair.  We  also  make  stockings  for 
women  under  the  same  guarantee.    Sizes,  8  to  11.    Reinforced  garter  tops.    Colore— Black  and  Tan. 

Send  $2.00  Today  for  Trial  Box.      We  Prepay  Shipping  Charges 

CAUTIOX!  If  your  dealer  carries  Holeproof,  buy  of  him.  but  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine. 
In  ordering,  state  size,  color  preferred,  and  whether  all  one  color  or  assorted.  Remit  by  money 
order,  draft  or  any  convenient  way.    Send  for  free  booklet  which  explains  everything. 


holeproof 


Regis  tertd 


HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY 


49  Fourth  Street.  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 
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Do  Your  Children 
Understand  the  English 
of  300  Years  Ago? 

The  study  of  the  Bible  is  usually 
begun  in  childhood — yet  the  King 
James  Bible  was  written  in  the  English 
of  300  years  ago,  and  contains  many 
terms  unintelligible  to  the  average 
child  of  today  and  difficult  for  most 
adults  to  fully  understand.  The  result 
is  that  parent  or  teacher  must  be  con- 
tinually explaining  such  terms  as 
"daysman,"  "chapmen,"  "amerced," 
etc.,  in  fact,  re-translating  into  the 
English  of  today.     In  the 

American 

Standard 

Bible 

Edited  by  the 
American  Revision  Committee 

this  re-translating  has 
been  all  done,  thor- 
oughly and  correctly 
by  the  American  Re- 
vision Committee,  the 
authorized  translators. 
With  the  American 
Standard  Bible,  the 
child  can  pursue  his 
bible  study  unaided 
and  unimpeded.  The 
American  Standard  is 
use  d  i  nleadingchurches 
and  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  clergymen, 
educators  and  teach- 
ers of  all  denomina- 
tions. It  is  authorized 
by  the  American 
Committee  of  Revision,  whose  endorse- 
ment appears  on  the  back  of  the  title  page. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

It  tulls  you  about  all  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures 
and  fully  describes  the  American  Standard  Bible,  nam- 
ing Universities,  Colleges,  Theological  Schools,  Bible- 
Training.  Schools,  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations, 
great  Editors  and  prominent  Ministers  who  use  and 
recommend  it.    Write  for  it  today — a  postal  card  will  do. 

Be  sure  and  ask  your  bookseller  for  the  American 
Standard  Bible  published  by  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons. 
Price  35c.  to  $22. 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 

Bible  Publishers  /or  Fifty  Years 

37C  East  18th  Street  New  York 

Also  Publishers  of  Nelson's  Encyclopaedia 


fotf  BIBLE 

^ElSON 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


VVe  itwolatelr fuarnntM  to  taach  shorthand  complete  in  only 
thirty  days,     Y nn  lenrn  in  ■pnre  t  own  home, 
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CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

930    Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  III. 


old  junk-shop  in  Center  Street.  It  was  grimy  and 
cobwebby,  and  was  given  to  me  gladly  for  a  few 
dollars."  A  canvas  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  the 
work  of  Palma  II  Giovine.  It  came  to  the  United 
States  with  a  collection  which  had  been  purchased 
on  the  other  side.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Roberts  found 
it  in  a  neglected  comer  of  an  old  shop.  He  did 
some  additional  carpenter  work  of  a  Sunday  and  an 
evening,  secured  seven  dollars  and  a  half,  and 
bought  the  picture.  An  interesting  Belgian  fruit 
painting  is  signed  Pieter  Jacob  Horemans  and  is 
dated  1774.  This  was  secured  by  a  fair  exchange 
of  carpenter  work.  A  still  later  acquisition  from  a 
Third -avenue  shop  is  a  Magdalene  by  I.  B.  W.  Maes. 
Mr.  Roberts  also  possesses  a  clever  little  sketch  by 
J.  Wells  Champney;  price,  one  dollar  and  a  half. 
A  fruit  study  of  real  interest  is  signed  Daubigny,  a 
cattle  painting  is  by  W.  Hepburn,  a  landscape  by 
F.  E.  Church,  and  several  engravings  by  Henry 
Wolf 

An  interesting  example  of  how  he  turns  his  brain 
as  well  as  his  labor  to  account  is  given  in  the  story 
of  a  mosaic  lamp-globe.  One  day,  when  business 
took  him  to  a  marble  establishment  where  these 
globes  are  made,  he  noticed  that  the  firm  was  using 
eight  or  nine  men  to  move  one  heavy  statue.  After 
a  little  thought  he  suggested  to  the  manager  a  de- 
vice that  would  move  the  statuary  with  one-half 
the  labor.  The  plan  worked,  and  when  asked  what 
recompense  he  desired,  he  said,  "One  of  your  inlaid 
globes." 

There  are  many  pieces  of  interesting  furniture  in 
this  apartment.  The  table  in  the  center  of  the  par- 
lor is  of  alligator  mahogany — the  wood  having  been 
bought  in  the  rough  for  three  dollars.  A  large 
chair  at  the  right  of  the  table  was  made  from 
a  worn-out  office  sofa.  The  sofa  was  purchased 
for  seven  dollars,  and  the  chair  is  valued  at 
sixty. 

The  bookcases,  the  china-cabinets,  the  ward- 
robes are  of  mahogany — all  made  by  their  owner. 
Fine  mirrors  hang  on  nearly  every  wall  and  form 
the  doors  of  the  large  wardrobes.  An  unattractive 
fireplace  has  been  ingeniously  hidden  from  view 
by  building  in  front  of  it  two  mahogany  closets. 
Piece  by  piece,  the  wood  and  the  mirrors  have  been 
obtained  from  old  houses  that  are  ever  being  torn 
down  in  New  York.  Beautiful  woods  have  in  this 
way  been  secured  for  very  little.  Mr.  Roberts  once 
purchased  for  two  dollars  an  elevator  that  had  been 
taken  from  an  old  building  and  stored  away.  It 
was  finished  with  fine  rosewood  and  mahogany, 
from  which  he  has  made  many  a  handsome  bit  of 
furniture 

The  most  surprizing  collection  of  all  in  this  won- 
derful home  is  the  library,  which  contains  a  thou- 
sand volumes,  including  many  first  editions,  in 
complete  sets,  of  a  number  of  world-famed  authors. 
It  took  two  years  to  become  the  possessor  of  twenty- 
six  volumes  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  books — 
for  they  were  secured  one  at  a  time.  Two  beauti- 
ful vellum-bound  volumes  of  "The  L'fe  of  Marie 
Antoinette."  by  Maxine  de  la  Rocheterie,  are  from 
an  edition  that  was  limited  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  copies  at  twenty-five  dollars  each.  They 
were  not,  however,  beyond  Mr.  Roberts's  means; 
the  bookseller  needed  to  have  some  shelving  done, 
and  twenty  hours'  work  on  two  Sundays  was  offered 
in  exchange  for  the  books 

The  bookcases  containing  this  interesting  library 
have  been  especially  designed  by  their  owner- 
They  are  of  mahogany  and  so  made  that  not  a  half- 
inch  of  any  book  is  hidden  from  view.  Each  wide 
case  has  but  one  door,  and  the  shelves  are  of 
glass. 

They   were  thus  arranged   that   there  m'ght  be  no 
of  wood  within  the  frame  of  the  door.      Noth- 
ing  is  seen   but    books.      But   these  books  have  not 
been   collected    merely   to   be  exhibited   to   their  best. 

advantage.     Mr.     Roberts    has    read    them    many 

times,  and  delights  to  talk  of  their  contents.  lie 
has  been   collecting   them   one  or  two   at   a   time  for 

years, 

"I  have  always  been  interested  in  books,"  he 
said.      When  asked  his  favorite  authors,  he    replied: 

"Dickens,  Walter  Scott,  Thackeray,  Reade,  Duin 

oh,  all  of  the  In  I  French  writers.   I  have 

read,  too,  much  of  Confucius  and  like  the  Polish, 
Austrian,  and  Russian  writers.  I  am  very  fond 
1.1"  poetry,  and  a  me  I  think  I  knew  five  hun- 

dred poems  by  heart." 


PERFECT  FITTING 

Glasses  at  \  Price 

We  sell  at  wholesale  prices,  saving  you  the 
dealer's  and  oculist's  profits,  equal  to  one-half  re- 
tail prices.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  or 
money  returned. 

You  can  wear  our  glasses  for  30  days  and  if 
they  do  not  fit  your  eyes,  return  glasses  and  we 
will  refund  your  money. 

Our  eye  tester,  the  Ocularscope,  is  the 
only  recognized  reliable  instrument  for 
fitting  glasses  by  mail.    It  is  the  inven- 
tion of  our  Mr.  A.  J.  Shell 
man,  for  26  years  in  the 
retail  optical  business  in 
Grand  Rapids,  and  is  sent 
FREE  on  request. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  to- 
day  for   our   illustrated 
catalog  of   eye   glasses, 
spectacles,  etc.,    and  our 
"  Ocularscope  "  both  -FRE  E. 

Special  Offer 

We  will  mail  free  a  book  of  chemically  prepared 
tissue  paper  for  cleaning  your  glasses,  for  2c. 
stamp. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  WHOLESALE  OPTICIANS 
SI  Letlynrd  St.,   Grand   Rapids,    Michigan. 

*■  Oldest  and  largest  mail  order  Optical  House  " 


"HOW  TO  REMEMBER" 

Sent  Free  to  Headers  of  this  Publication 


Vou  are  no  greater  Intellectually  than 

J"^jV*B^2"^        your  memory.     Easy,  inexpensive.    In 
SuCCf^S^         creases  income;  gives  ready    memory    for 
faces,  names,  business  details,  studies,  con 

versation;     develops    will,    public    speaking,    personality. 

Send  today  for  Free  Booklet.     Address 

DICKSON  BKMOBY  SCHOOL,     75  1  Auditorium  Bldg.,  rbteaca 

BIBLE  STUDY  BOOK 
FREE 

A  complete   SYNOPSIS   OF   BIBLE   STUDY   of 

great  value  to  all  students  of  the  Word.    Send  postal- 
card  request  to 

SC0FIELD  BIBLE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Room  955-150  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


GOOD 

Piano  Tuners 


Earn  $5  to  H 5  Per  Day 

We  will  teach  you  Piano  Tun- 
ing-, Voicing,  Regulating  and 
Repairing,  quickly  by  personal 
correspondence.  New  Tune-a- 
Phone  Method.  Mechanical 
aids.  Diploma  recognized  by 
highest  authorities.  School 
chartered  by  the  State.  Write 
for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 
NilesBryantSchool  of  PianoTuning 

117  Music  Hall. HaltlcC'reelc. Mich. 


SPANGt'NBERGS 
PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETIC 

Self-Taught 


ARITHMETIC 


SELF 

TAUGHT 


Plain,  easily  understood 
volume  for  ALL  who 
have  not  had  the  oppor 
tunity  of  learning  this  subject 
Ihoiiiiulili.  or  who  have  forgotten 
what  they  once  learned.  'JfiT  pases. 
lii'ipi  ii ■<■-  no  teacher.  Send  «;<>< 
stamps  accepted,  for  this  great  book 
in  cloth.    I'll 1 1  mil  de  l.uxe.  s  1 .00. 

GEO.  A.  ZF.LLKK  HOOK  CO. 
4MW.HelloPL.St  Louis.Mo  Est.1870, 


STANHOPE- WHEATCR0FT  dsrcahmoaotl,c 

ESTABLISHED  1S93 

Six    months   graduating    course   commenced    October  7th 

\i»i  i.i\i    B.  tun   ti«  iiiii  i     Director 

:tl    West  :»l*l  Street.  Jen    1  ork  City 

The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  I  ill  h  Avenue.  IVew  York 

Recommends  tenchers  to  colleges,    schools  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    WBI.  O.  PUATT,  Mgr. 


u  STAMMER 

il  lesson  explaining  methods  for  homo  euro 
sent  FREE.  Gold  Medal,  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis. 
GEO.  A.  LEWIS,     96  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

A  Bit  Limited.— -The  inquisitive  visitor  to  the 
studio  of  the  famous  but  crotchety  artist  propounded 
the  query,  "What  do  you  mix  your  colors  with?" 

"With  brains,  sir,"  replied  the  painter  in  digni- 
fied tones. 

"Ah,"  commented  the  visitor,  "so  you  paint  min- 
iatures."— Pearson's  Weekly. 


Couldn't  Be.— "Ha!  ha!  ha!"  ranted  Hi  Trag- 
erdy,  in  the  dungeon  scene,  "I'm  mad,  mad,  mad!" 

"I'll  bet,"  yelled  a  voice  from  the  gallery,  "you 
ain't  near  as  mad  as  us  fellers  that  paid  to  git  in." 
— The  Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 


His  Favorite  Parable. — A  country  clergyman 
on  his  round  of  visits  interviewed  a  youngster  as  to 
his  acquaintance  with  Bible  stories. 

"My  lad,"  he  said,  "you  have,  of  course,  heard 
of  the  parables?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  shyly  answered  the  boy,  whose  mother 
had  inducted  him  in  sacred  history.      "Yes,  sir." 

"Good!"  said  the  clergyman.  "Now  which  of 
them  do  you  like  the  best  of  all?" 

The  boy  squirmed,  but  at  last,  heeding  his  mother's 
frowns,  he  replied . 

"I  guess  I  like  that  one  where  somebody  loafs 
and  fishes." — "Exchange  "  quoted  in  Puck. 


She  Knew  the  Formula. — A  stranger  ap- 
proached a  little  girl  who  was  somewhat  accus- 
tomed to  interviews,  with  the  usual  question,"  What's 
your  name,  little  girl?" 

The  little  girl,  without  looking  up  from  her  sand- 
pile,  replied:  "My  name's  Edith,  and  I'm  four. 
She's  my  little -sister;  her  name's  Mildred,  and 
she's  two.  I  don't  want  to  go  with  you  and  be 
your  little  girl,  and  I  know  you  can't  st°al  my  little 
sister."— Harper's  Weekly. 


A  Day  Off. — A  certain  scientist  in  the  service 
of  Uncle  Sam  at  Washington  is  said  to  be  a  hard 
taskmaster  to  both  his  official  and  his  domestic 
servants. 

Being  detailed  once  to  accompany  a  scientific 
expedition  on  an  extended  cruise,  the  scientist  is 
said  to  have  unbent  a  trifle  in  communicating  the 
news  to  his  personal  attendant. 

"Henry,"  said  he,  "how  would  you  like  to  go 
with  me  around  the  world?" 

"Do  we  go  from  east  to  west,  sir?"  asked  the 
man. 

"Yes." 

"And  we  lose  a  day  going  that  way,  do  we  not, 
sir?" 

"We  do." 

"Then,  sir,  I  should  like  very  much  to  go.  It 
would  give  me  a  day  off." — Harper's  Weekly. 


Slightly  Vindictive. — "Some  of  the  greatest 
classical  composers  did  not  make  any  money,"  said 
the  guest  at  the  musicale. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Cumrox.  "Ths-1  thought 
is  about  the  only  thing  that  gives  me  any  comfort 
when  I  listen  to  the  things  they  made  up." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


His  " 'Sperience  wif  de  Law." — '"Rastus," 
said  the  neighbor,  "I.vd  like  to  borrow  that  mule  of 
yours." 

"Goodness  sakes,  boss;"  was  the  rejoinder,  "I'd 
like  to  'commodate  you;  but  I's  had  some  'speri- 
ence wif  de  law.  If  a  man  is  'sponsible  foh  de  acts 
of  his  agent,  an'  I  was  to  lend  dat  mule  out,  it 
wouldn'  be  no  time  befo'  I  was  arrested  for  assas- 
sination!-"— Washington  Star. 


GREAT  BEAK    SPRING    'WATER. 
"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 
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When  you  open  a  box  of 

Tro  Tro  Chocolate  Krunch  you  will 

6  J  •     •  t  v*» 

nd  a  sweet  surprise  in  store  tor  you.  'fffik 

No  other  confection  is  so  temptingly  good.      Its  golden  heart  of  brittle  taffy— its 

outer  coat  of  creamy  chocolate  tempt  you  to  eat  piece  after  piece. 

Sold  everywhere  in  ten,  twenty-five  and  fifty  cent  packages.      If  you  cannot 

':\u  secure  them,  a  ten  cent  package  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 

MADE  BY  THE  ORIGINATORS  OF 
TROWBRIDGE  CHOCOLATE  CHIPS 

TROWBRIDGE  CHOCOLATE  CHIP  CO., 
Meadville,  Pa. 
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LOST 

All  use  for  old-fashioned  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  Emulsions  because 
VINOL  is  much  better. 

Vinol  is  a  delicious  modern  Cod  Liver  prep- 
aration without  oil,  made  by  a  scientific 
extractive  and  concentrating  process  from 
fresh  Cod's  Livers,  combining  with  pepton- 
ate  of  iron  all  the  medicinal,  healing,  body- 
building elements  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  but  no  oil. 
Vinol  is  much  superior  to  old-fashioned  cod 
liver  oil  and  emulsions  because  while  it 
contains  all  the  medicinal  value  they  do, 
unlike  them  Vinol  is  deliciously  palatable 
and  agreeable  to  the  weakest  stomach. 
An  old  and  valuable  remedy  improved  by 
modern  science.  To  build  up  strength  for 
old  people,  delicate  children,  weak,  run-down 
persons,  after  sickness,  and  for  all  pulmonary 
troubles  Vinol  is  unexcelled. 

FOR  SALE  AT  YOUR  LEADING  DRUG  STORE 
Exclusive  Agency  Given  to  One  Druggist  in  a  Place 

If  there  is  no  Vinol  agency  where  you  live,  send  us  your 
druggist's  name  and  we  will  give  him  the  agency. 

TRIAL  SAMPLE   FREE 

CHESTER  KENT  &  CO.    No.  sat.    Boston,  Mass. 


JONATHAN,  A  TRAGEDY 

A  charming  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.  Ewing,  Jr.     By 
mail,  $1.07.    Funk  &  W agnails  Company,  Pubs. ,  New  York 


Greider's  Fine  Poultry  Catalogue. 

Tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry  and  Illustrates 
60  varieties.  Con  taiuslO  beautifu  1  ch  ronion. 
Gives  reasonable  prices  of  stock  and  eggs.  Tells 
how  to  cure  diseases,  kill  lice,  make  money.  Only 
10  cts.  postpaid.    B.  H.  GBBISER,  RHKK2I9,  FA. 


Begin  the  New  Year  right,  with  New  Collars, 
New  Cuffs  of  the  right  kind,  LITHOLIN- 
linen  -which  is  -waterproofed.  You  wipe  them 
clean  and  white  as  when  new  with  a  damp 
cloth.  The  saving  in  laundry  expenses  will 
swell  your  bank  account,  and  you  will  have 
style  and  comfort  at  all  times. 


Collars  25c. 


Cuffs  50c. 


Free  booklet  on  request  showing  latest  fashioni. 
If  not  at  uour  dealers  remit  to  us.  giving  size,  style, 
number  wanted  and  we  will  mail,  post-paid, 

THE  FIBERLOID  COMPANY 
Dept.  13  7  Waverly  Place,  New  York 
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Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  ana 

produces  a  pure  white,  steady, 

safe,  100  candle  power  light.    No 

.  wick,  smoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


-/loo  JTHE'TCSTTIGHT 

(CANDLE/ 
Hi— I  POWER/ 


Lighted  instantly.  Over  200  styles. 
Agenta  wanted.  Write  for  catalog 
THE  BEST  MOHT  CO. 
93  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


The  BURPEE  IDEA 


is  "to  try  all  things,  hold  fast  to  those  that 
are  good, — and  then  make  them  better!"  If 
you  would  have  pleasure  or  profit  from  your 
garden  you  should  plant 


the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Can  be  Grown! 

Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy  of  "The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog"?  It  is  an  elegant 
book  of  172  pages  and  is  mailed  only  to  those  who  can  appreciate  the  BURPEE  QUALITY 
In  Seeds.  Most  Important  Novelties  for  1908— sixteen  of  which  are  shown  painted  from 
nature.     Write  TO-DAY! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Appraising  It. — "John,  do  you  love  me?" 

"  Yes." 

"How  much  do  yen  love  me?" 

"Say  fifty  dollars'  worth.  Maria.      Money  is  tight 
just  now."  —  Courier- Journal. 


#&& 


Happy 
Days  in 
CALIFORNIA 

THE 


Golden  State  Limited 


is  the  famous  train  that  makes  get- 
ting there  as  much  pleasure  as 
being  there. 

Lowest  altitudes,  an  interest  for 
every  mile,  and  a  comfort  every 
hour. 

Daily   Service   Chicago  and   St  Louis    to    Los 
Angeles,  Santa    Barbara    and    San    Francisco 


Start    to    plan    now,  by  send- 
ing for  illustrated  books  tell- 
ing  in    story    and  picture   all 
about  the  delightsof  California 
in  Winter.     Write  today  to 
JOHN   SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger  Traffic  Mgr., 
Rock  Island  Lines,  Chicago. 


Rock 
Island 


Oehman  books 


BOOKS 


f>M*HS&£ 

DlCTIO/VAfUCLS       t* 
__  «•*«    i-ArvGt/AOC  a 

Brentano'« 

a*  Ave.  S.  27*  St..    New  yob.k. 


CE\T8  for  triall3 
weekx.    In  this  illus- 
trated national  week' 


15 

Ivnll  the  Important  news  of 

trio  world  in  Htnted  clearly, 

fnirly.  and  briefly,  for  busy  readers.   Many  special  features 

of  frreat  Interest.    It  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaininc— 

TTi  K  pnper  fur  the  home.    $1  year;  takes  place  of  $2  to  $4 

papen.     Try  it.  13  wks.  for  15c.     Pathfinder,  Wash,  D.  0 


Grand  Opera 


You   don't  need    a    libretto  if    you  will    read 
"Stan  of  the  Opera"  bj    Miss  Mabel  Wag 
Tins  bo  iding  of  the 

you    don'1    know   one  note  from 
another)  and  oi  more  than  a  dozen 

grand  opera       A  11  1  view  with 

nearly  <■■■  ei  y  gi  1  feature  of  the 

book.       121110,    with      many    illustration    .     cloth, 
$1.20  "I,  S  1    to. 

FUNK     &     WACNALL8     COMPANY 

I  1   r  !  Street,  New  York. 


OWN  A  COUNTRY  HOME  ? 

Want  to  sell  it?    No  easier  or  cheaper  way  than  a 

dl  advertisement  in  The  Literary  Digest  Kcalty 

Exchange. 


A  Wise  Daddy. — Young  Aspirant — "Sir,  may 
I  count  on  your  supporting  me?" 

Practical  Citizen — "That  depends,  young  man. 
Are  you  going  to  run  for  office  or  do  you  want  to 
marry  my  daughter?" — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


His  Order. — He  was  an  untried  sportsman,  but 
he  entered  a  tailor's  shop  and  approached  a  clerk 
with  an  air  of  a  champion. 

"I  am  a  rower,"  said  he,  "and  I  want  to  be 
measured  for  two  pairs  of  rowing-trousers — the  kind 
with  the  sliding  seats." — Washington  Star. 


New  Year  Greetings. — Bella — "Gracious!  My 
dear,  I  do  hope  you're  not  ill;  you  look  so  much 
older  to-n'ght." 

Stella — "I  m  quite  well,  thank  you,  dear;  and 
you — how  wonderfully  improved  you  are!  You 
look  positively  young." — Kansas  City  Times. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

December  27. — The  agitation  in  China  for  "states' 
rights"  becomes  so  alarming  that  the  Dowager 
Empress  prohibits  all  public  meetings  in  Peking. 

December  28. — The  Japanese  Kmperor  opens  the 
Diet,  the  speech  from  the  throne  laying  stress 
on  the  increasingly  cordial  relations  with  foreign 
Powers. 
The  Douma  passes  an  appropriation  of  $7,500,- 
000  for  the  relief  of  twelve  provinces  suffering 
from  famine. 

December  29. — The  American  battle-ship  fleet 
steams  away  from  Port  of  Spain  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

December  30. — Japan's  policy  and  attitude  in 
Manchuria  is  reported  to  be  strangling  Russia's 
trade  over  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  and 
English  stockholders  are  said  to  be  displeased. 

December  31. — An  explosion  in  the  Roman  Stock 
Exchange,  which  occupied  the  Temple  of  Nep- 
tune, built  by  Hadrian  causes  the  injury  of 
twenty  persons,  the  accident  is  believed  to 
have  been  caused  by  gas. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  members  of  the 
first  Douma,  who  signed  the  Vibourg  mani- 
festo, are  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprison- 
ment. 

January  2. — Nineteen  Russians  are  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  to  murder  the  Dowager 
Empress. 

Domestic. 

December  27. — The  President  approves  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Colonel  Goethals  that  the 
dams  and  locks  of  the  Panama  Canal  origi- 
nally planned  to  be  at  La  Boca'shall  be  located 
at  Miraflores,  four  miles  farther  inland. 

December  28. — President  Roosevelt  counter- 
mands the  order  for  Federal  troops  to  leave 
Goldfield  on  Monday,  on  condition  that  Gover- 
nor Sparks  within  five  days  issues  a  call  for  an 
extra  session  of  the  Nevada  legislature. 

December  29. — Manhattan  interests  are  planning 
to  reopen  the  First  National  Bank  of  Brooklyn, 
one  of  the  closed  Jenkins  institutions. 

December  30. — Secretary  Taft  delivers  three 
speeches  in  Boston,  the  principal  one  dealing 
with  the  recent  financial  stringency,  the  policy 
ot   the  National  Administration  being  upheld, 

Governor  Sparks,  of  Nevada,  calls  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  tin-  legislature  to  meet  on  January  14, 
to  consider  troubles  at  Goldfield. 

I  !<■  ember  31,  -  Controller  Ridgely,  in  a  statement 
issued    at     \\ 

justment   of  values  due  to  the  recent    financial 

troubles  will  be  brief. 

January   1       I  osevelt   appoints  Capt, 

John   E.  Pillsbury   chief  Ol  the   Bureau    of    Navi- 

ancy  cam  ed  by  the  resig- 
nation ot    Rear  Admiral  William  11.  BroWTJSOn. 

Janu.<  1 1    is  stated   in    Washington   that    the 

Ctoverntneir    i.,   about    to    bring    suit   to   dissolve 

the  Harriman  merger  of  the  Union  and  Southern- 
die  railro. 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
dge  of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated)  *?*«* 
by  William  H.  Walling-,  AM.,  M  D.t  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume; 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  Hid  Son. 

Medics!  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
Bieb    Cloth    Rinding,    Full     Gold    Stamp,    Illustrated,    $2.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Content* 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,     Phila.,  Pa* 


0.0W4/ 


\8§5f 


Cure  hoarseness  and  sore 
throat  caused  by  cold  or  use 

Of  the  Voice.        Absolutely  harmless. 


Just  Ready  in  the  Standard  Nature  Series 
I. 

A  MANUAL  OF  COMMON 
BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS 

of  America  and  Europe.  Reproduced  in 
Natural  Colors  with  their  common  and 
scientific  namit.     25  cents  net. 

II. 

AMANUAL  OF  COMMON  AMER- 
ICAN AND  EUROPEAN  INSECTS. 

Reproduced  in  Natural  Colors  with  their 
common  and  scientific  names.  25  cents  net. 

These  are  two  of  a  forthcoming  scries  of  Nature 
Manuals,  5^x3"^  inches — (pocket  size),  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  William  Beutenmuller,  curator  of 
the  Department  of  Entomology,  American  Institute  of 
Natural  History,  New  York.  They  are  exactly  and 
beautifully  executed  in  colors. 

32mo,  50  pp.    25  cents  each  net 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


WHAT  WOULD  YOU  GIVE 

if  you  could  have  a  whole  hall  full  of  home 
buyers  and  talk  to  them  about  the  place  you 
want  to  sell. 

For  65  cents  a  line  you  can  talk  to  170,000 
of  them  by  using  The  Literary  Digest  Realty 
Exchange. 


FOUNDS^ 

A  subscriber  advertised  his  country  home 
for  sale  in  The  Literary  Digest  Realty  Ex- 
change. It  was  priced  at  $  1 0,000  and  he 
inserted  a  single  advertisement.  Hardly  a 
fair  test  of  our  columns,  yet  five  rated  busi- 
ness men  inquired  regarding  the  property 
and  it  was  sold  as  a  result  of  this  inexpensive 
announcement.  Why  not  advertise  your 
house  where  others  are  meeting  profitable 
response  ? 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
CHAIR. 


EASY 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


^gr'Tlic  Lexicographer  docs   not  answer  anony- 
mous communications. 

"Inquirer,"  Philadelphia. — "On  consulting  the 
Standard  Dictionary  under  the  verb  'wit'  I  do  not 
find  the  information  I  desire,  which  is  whether  it  is 
pernvssible  to  use  'I  wist,'  meaning  'I  know.'  Is 
the  use  of  'wist'  in  the  present  erroneous — even  in 
poetry?" 

See  page  2072  of  the  Standard  Dictionary,  col.  3, 
under  wist:  "Imperfect  of  Wit,  v.:  sometimes 
used  incorrectly  for  the  present  tense."  The  expres- 
sion occurs  frequently  in  poetry  and  may  be  found 
in  Heywood,  "Proverbes, "  pt.  i.  ch.  2 — "Beware  of, 
Had  I  wist."  It  is  a  common  exclamation  of  regret 
that  occurs  also  in  Spenser,  Harrington,  and  the  older 
writers. 

"B.  M.  M.,"  Bowling  Green,  Ky. — A  native  of 
Tennessee  is  a  Tennessean. 

"L.  L.  P.,"  Raymond.  Alberta. — "Please  distin- 
guish between  'continuous'  and  'continual'  or  'con- 
tinuously' and  'continually'  in  your  column." 

Continuous  describes  that  which  is  absolutely 
without  pause  or  break;  continual,  that  whicn  often 
intermits,  but  as  regularly  begins  again.  A  con- 
tinuous beach  is  exposed  to  the  continual  beating  of 
the  waves. 

"W.  S."  Hamburg,  la. — "Are  'truth'  and 
'veracity'  synonymous  terms?  Is  the  expression 
'a  man  of  truth  and  veracity'  correct?" 

Truth  is  primarily  a  quality  of  thought  or  speech; 
veracity  is  properly  a  quality  of  a  person,  the  habit 
of  speaking  and  the  disposition  to  speak  the  truth. 
An  inveterate  liar  may  occasionally  speak  the  truth, 
but  that  does  not  constitute  him  a  man  of  veracity; 
yet  another  of  undoubted  veracity  may  through 
ignorance  or  misinformation  state  that  which  is 
not  true.  Truth,  in  a  secondary  sense,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  intellectual  action  or  moral  character,  in 
which  case  it  becomes  a  close  synonym  of  veracity. 

"J.  A.,"  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — "Please  tell  me: 
(1)  What  in  England  constitutes  a  city?  A  con- 
tends that  it  must  be  a  cathedral  town;  B  that  the 
cathedral  is  not  a  necessity,  but  that  the  place  must 
have  a  lord  mayor.  Who  is  right?  (2)  What,  in 
America,  constitutes  a  city?" 

1  '  "i  A  city  as  constituted  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  a  cons;derable  town  that  (a)  has  been  an 
episcopal  seat;  (b)  a  royal  burgh;  (c)  or  has  been 
erected  to  the  dignity,  as  Belfast,  Birmingham, 
and  Dundee,  by  royal  patent.  (2)  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada  a  city  is  a  municipality  of  the 
first  class,  governed  by  a  mayor  and  aldermen,  and 
created  by  charter.  The  requisite  number  of  in- 
habitants varies  from  1,000  upward. 

"H.  A.  M.,"  Bowling  Green,  Ky. — Sanatorium  is 
preferred,  sanitarium  is  merely  a  variant  form  of  it. 

"Mathematician." — "Do  you  sanction  such  an 
expression  as  straight  angle.'" 

It    is   not    the    province    of    the    lexicographer   to 

create   usage,  but   to   record   it.      In    harmony  with 

this   plan  the  expression    straight    angle  is  recorded 

by  the  Standard  Dictionary,  p.  79,  col.  3. 

"J.  W  E.."  Ramsaytown,  N.  C. — "Please  pub- 
lish in  your  paper  what  are  the  seven  liberal  arts." 

The  liberal  arts  are  the  higher  branches  of  learn- 
ing, so-called  because,  among  the  Romans,  only 
freemen  were  allowed  to  pursue  them.  In  medieval 
universities  they  included  the  trivium  (grammar, 
logic,  and  rhetoric)  and  the  quadrivium  (geometry, 
astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  music).  These  com- 
prise "the  seven  liberal  arts." 

"L.  E.  D.,"  Minneapolis,  Minn. — "(1)  Are  the 
words  alright  and  everywhither  accepted  as  good 
English  now?  (2)  What  is  the  plural  form  of  the 
word  goose — the  tailors'  smoothing-iron?' 

(1)  Alright,  which  under  the  Plantagenets  was 
spelled  as  one  word — a  form  analogous  to  already 
and  altogether — is  now  obsolete  and  is  exprest  as  two 
words  "all  right."  The  word  everywhither,  used  to 
mean  "in  all  directions"  is  still  in  good  use,  but  is 
rarely  met  and  therefore  is  characterized  as  "rare" 
by  lexicographers.  (2)  The  plural  of  a  tailor's 
goose  is  gooses. 


THE  MAKING  OF 

Artistic 
Monuments 

is  as  liable  to  mistakes, 
use  of  poor  material, 
bad  workmanship  and 
overcharging,  as  any 
other  business — possi- 
bly more  so,  for  the  j 
public  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  know  much 
about  memorials.  That 
is  why  the  ordering  of 
a  fitting  memorial 
should  be  considered 
most  seriously. 

The  following  things 
must  be  right:  quality 
of  material,  design, 
character  of  work- 
manship, price. 

My  free  booklet  will  tell  a  great  deal  worth  knowing  about  all 
these  points,  for  I  have  made  a  life  study  of  memorial-making 

and  I  guarantee  every  bit  of  work  turned  out  to  be  the  highest  grade  of 
its  kind  made.  If  your  contract  is  not  filled  exactly,  I  want  no  money.  If 
you  are  going  to  order  a  memorial,  you  will  do  well  to  send  for  my  book. 

J.    L.    MILLER 

(Successor  to  Thomas  &  Miller)  /7   LIBERTY   STREET.   QUINCY,   MASSACHUSETTS 


TARTARLITHINE 

A  Philadelphia  physician  writes:  'I  would  slate  that  1 
have  used  Tartar] It hlne  since  first  put  upon  the  j 
market,  and  with  the  best  results.  Were  I  to  furnish 
medicine  in  my  office  to  my  patients  (which  I  do  not  do 
Tartarlilliiiio  would  he  one  of  the  preparations 
which  1  should  keep  on  hand  in  quantity  for  the  purpose, 
I  cannot  give  it  a  stronger  endorsement,  I  think." 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine  rarely  fails  because  it 
supplies  the  blood  with  the  necessary 
substances  to  dissolve  and  remove  the 
poison  of  Rheumatism — uric  acid.  We 
want  every  sufferer  to  try  it. 


FREE  SAMPLE 


and  booklet 
on  request. 


MCKESSON  &  ROBBINS 

(Sole  agents  for  the  Tartarlithine  Co.) 


Dent.IW,  9.T  Fnllon  St. 
KKW  ¥OKK 


I    Pet< 
I    Cod 


Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 


Should  be  Purchased  for  the 
Following    Good    Reasons : 

It  is  a  pure  oil,  so  pure  that  it  is  posi- 
tively free  from  disagreeable  taste  and 
odor.  It  digests  readily,  does  not  cling 
to  the  palate,  and  never  "repeats." 

It  is  made  and  bottled  by  Peter  Moller 
at  his  own  factory  at  the  Norway  fish- 
eries— no  adulteration  possible. 

Not  sold  in  bulk.  Yon  know  you  get 
the  ireiiiiiiif  whpn  you  rereive  the 
flat,  oval  bottle  beariug  the  name  of 


&  Company,  New  York 


SOLE    AGENTS 


THE 


DEAFNESS 

"The  Morley  'Phone"    (jK^.' 
A  miniature  Telephone  for  the     \Vjv 

Ear,  invisible,   easily 
adjusted,  and  entirely 
comfortable.      Makes 
low  sounds  and  whis- 
pers plainly  heard. 
Over  50,000  sold,  giving 
instant  relief  from  deafness  and   head 
noises.     There  are  but  few  cases  of 
deafness  that  cannot  be  benefited. 
Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
MORLEY   COMPANY.   Dept.  85 


Perry  Bldg.,  16th  and  Chestnut  Sts..  Philadelphia 


He  h&d  sma.ll  skill  o*  horse  |-lesh 
who  boughl-e.goosel'oride  onVBontbcvke 

ordinary  so&ps   , 
use-- x  ^UiUw ■— cl, 


is  SAPO  I- 1  CD**- 

—Try  a.  ca^ke  ofiha.nd  be  convinced. 
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A  Safe  Investment  is  Out  of  Place  In  an  Unsafe  Magazine 

The  essential  aim  of  judicious  financial  advertising  should  be  to  reach 
directly  an  actual  body  of  intelligent  investors,  and  to  have  the  assurance  that 
this  advertising  will  be  thoughtfully  considered. 

It  is  conceded,  and  proved  by  mailing  lists  and  city  directory,  that  The 
Literary  Digest  circulates  among  influential  men,  probable  investors  more  of  them, 
it  is  certain,  among  each  thousand  readers  than  the  average  magazine  affords. 

Could  there  be  a  more  potential  force  for  reaching  new  patronage  than  The 
Literary  Digest  with  its  well-to-do,  intelligent  subscribers — Business  Men,  Man- 
ufacturers, Professional  Men,  Bankers,  Etc? 

Our  magazine  is  closely  read,  and  every  announcement,  whether 
editorial  or  commercial,  is  certain  to  receive  the  serious,  careful  consideration  of 
men  of  influence.  Our  policy  in  advertising  is  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  the  magazine,  and  few  magazines  hold  the  respect  and  secure  the  thoughtful 
attention  it  enjoys. 

The  next  issue  in  which  financial  advertising  is 
specialized  will  be  that  of  January  25.  All  copy  for  this 
issue  must  be  in  our  hands  not  later  than  January  1 7. 
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New  Revised  Edition  Now  Ready 

PRACTICAL  CHRISTIAN 
SOCIOLOGY 

A  Special  Series  of  Lectures  before 
PRINCETON    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY 

By  REV.  WILBUR  F.  CRAFTS,  Ph.D. 

In  this  work  Practical  Christian  Sociology 
is  considered  from  the  standpoints  of  the 
Church,  the  Family  and  Education,  Capital 
and  Labor  and  Citizenship.  The  statistics 
and  facts  are  classified  under : 


Ballot  Reform. 
Dress  Reform. 
Divorce  Reform. 
Labor  Reform. 
Woman  Suffrage. 
Civil  Service  Reform. 
Municipal  Reform. 
Purity  Crusade. 
Sabbath  Reform. 


Immigration  Reform. 
Drinking  Usages. 
Law  and  Order. 
Government  Reform. 
Church  and  State. 
Educational  Reform. 
Antl-Uambling  Crusade. 
Anti-Brutality  Movements. 
Government  Ownership,  Etc. 


"  l)r  Crafts  is  n  cloHe  Htudent  of  exist  int.-  reforms 
Hi8  plun  of  social  salvation  is  one  that  has  served 
many  (fenerations."— St.  Paul  Despatch. 

"An  excellent  handbook  for  the  church  militant." 
1  —Philadelphia  North  Amertoan. 

"  There  is  .1  wealth  of  material  In  the  volume  and 

those  who  seek  the    betterment  of  the  race  will  nnd 

mnohtoaid  their  efforts."    si.  Loute  Bepublio. 

"A    repository   of    ROClologloal    fucts."— .Veto    l'orfc 

Keening  Po»t. 

Illustrated   with    Charts 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  ADMIRAL 

OF  the  President's  two  published  letters  dealing  with  the  clash 
between  the  naval  bureaus  of  Navigation  and  Medicine  over 
the  command  of  the  Relief,  that  justifying  his  decision  to  assign 
medical  officers  to  the  command  of  hospital-ships  is  accepted  by 
the  majority  of  the  lay  press  as  clear  and  convincing,  while  the 
other,  in  which  he  scathingly  denounces  the  resignation  of  Admiral 
Brownson,  rinds  few  defenders.  So  general,  in  fact,  are  the  ex- 
pressions of  editorial  dissatisfaction  with  the  terms  of  the  latter 


tion  upon  which  Admiral  Brownson  took  issue  with  the  department 
is  "one  as  to  which  there  can  be  entirely  legitimate  differences  of 
opinion,"  he  holds  that  "there  is  no  room  for  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  gross  impropriety  of  the  Admiral's  conduct  in  resigning 
sooner  than  carry  out  the  orders  of  his  superior  officers  in  such  a 
matter'*;  and  he  goes  on  to  say — addressing  himself,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  other  letter,  to  Secretary  Metcalf — that  "the  officers  of 
the  Navy  must  remember  that  it  is  not  merely  childish,  but  in  the 
highest  degree  reprehensible,  to  permit  either  personal  pique, 
wounded  vanity,  or  factional  feeling  on  behalf  of  some  particular 


REAR-ADMIRAL  J.    E.    PILLSBURY, 

Appointed  to  succeed  Admiral  Brownson  as  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 


Copyrighted  by  Waldoa  Fawcett« 

SUKCEON   GENERAL    T.    M.    RtXEY, 

Head  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

MEN    INVOLVED    IN   THE   CLASH    OF  THE   NAVAL   BUREAUS. 


REAR-ADMIRAL   W.    H.    BROWNSON, 

Whose  resignation  from  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion incurred  the  President's  anger. 


document  that  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  is  led  to  hope  that  they 
may  put  a  check  upon  the  Presidential  practise  of  "  lambasting." 
This  time,  thinks  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  (Dem.),  "Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  shocked  his  admirers  rather  more  deeply  than 
usual";  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  "can  not  pro- 
test strongly  enough  "  against  his  treatment  of  the  Admiral. 

The  President  asserts  that  the  action  of  Admiral  Brownson  in 
tendering  his  resignation  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
"  because  he  did  not  agree  with  the  President  and  the  department 
regarding  an  order"  was  "unseemly  and  improper,"  and  "prejudi- 
cial to  the  interests  of  the  Navy."     While  admitting  that  the  ques- 


bureau  or  organization  to  render  them  disloyal  to  the  interests  of 
the  Navy  and  therefore  of  the  country  as  a  whole."  To  quote 
further : 

"  The  question  whether  one  officer  or  another  shall  command  a 
ship  is  of  little  consequence  compared  with  the  weakening  of  all 
command  and  discipline  which  would  result  if  officers  were  to  re- 
fuse to  serve  whenever  their  tempers  are  ruffled  by  adverse  deci- 
sions on  the  part  of  their  superiors.  Their  sole  concern  should  be 
the  good  of  the  service,  and,  save  only  lack  of  courage  in  actual 
warfare,  obedience  and  loyalty  are  the  most  essential  qualities  in 
keeping  the  service  up  to  the  highest  standard.  .  .  .  This  duty  is 
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incumbent  upon  all,  but  it  is  most  incumbent  upon  those  high  in 
rank,  wh<  mple  may  be  of  far-reaching  effect." 

In  the  other  letter  the   President  confirms  the  decision  of  the 
Navy  Department  that  hospital-ships,  being  merely  floating  hos- 


THE    HOSPITAL-SHIP  "RELIEF," 

Which  will  be  commanded  by  a  naval  surgeon,  Charles  F.  Stokes, 
with  a  captain  and  crew  from  the  merchant  service.  The  decision  to 
give  a  medical  officer  the  command  of  this  ship  caused  Admiral 
Brownson's  resignation. 

pitals,  should  be  placed  under  the  control  and  command  of  medical 
officers  of  the  Navy,  "their  navigation  being  exclusively  controlled 
by  a  competent  sailing-master  and  a  civilian  crew."  "Hospitals, 
afloat  or  shore,  should  no  more  be  under  the  command  of  line  offi- 
cers than  regiments  or  war-ships  should  be  under  the  command  of 
surgeons,"  says  the  President.  Moreover,  he  can  not  believe  that 
any  line  officer  "worth  his  salt"  would  wish  to  be  in  command  of 
a  non-combatant  ship.  He  cites,  also,  a  number  of  interesting 
precedents  which  throw  still  more  light  upon  the  question.     Thus  : 

"Certain  hospital-ships  in  the  British,  German,  Japanese,  and 
Italian  navies  have  already  been  commanded  by  medical  officers — 
sometimes  fleet  surgeons,  sometimes  Red-Cross  surgeons.  In 
these  navies  the  only  ships  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  get  record 
were  thus  commanded  ;  save  that  in  the  Japanese  Navy  the  hospi- 
tal-ships at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  were  commanded  by  line 
officers,  but  were  then  put  under  the  command  of  medical  officers 
to  avoid  all  question  of  possible  breach  of  neutrality. 

"  In  our  own  service,  at  t he  close  of  the  Civil  War,  by  General 
Order  ot  February  6,  1865,  hospital-transports  and  hospital-boats 
were  placed  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment ;  the  hospital-ship  on  the  Mississippi  being  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  fleet  surgeon,  with  an  acting  master  under  him  as  a 
navigating  officer.  In  the  Spanish-American  war  the  hospital- 
ships  Vigilancia,  Relief,  Missouri.  Hay  Slate,  and  Olivette were, 
by  various  orders  (Nos.  103,  [22,  188,  :i:,  273,  etc.),  placed  under 
the  charge  ol  or  the  command  of  various  army  surgeons,  the  order 
sometimes  reading  that  the  surgeon  will  'take  charge  of'  the  hos- 
pital-ship,  sometimes  that  he  w  ill  'assume  command  of  '  the  hospi- 
tal-ship, this  last  being  the  form  of  words  used  in  connection  with 
the  ship  Reliefs  the  One  that  we  are  now  considering 

"The  absurdity  of  permitting  a  line  officer  to  command  a  hospi- 
tal-ship was  shown  in  the  case  0!  the  United  States  hospital-ship 
Solace  during  the  war  with  Spain,  when  the  line  officer  in  com- 
mand actually  attempted  to  put  in  a  claim  for  pri/e  money  for  the 
p. 11 1  the  Sol, 1,  e  took  in  tin    .  apture  of   the  .  h/u/a  while    the  Solace 

was  flying  the  Red-Cross  flag  and  professing  neutrality.  On  an- 
other occasion  the  Solat  e  interfered  with  the  progress  of  a  schooner 
in  theold  Bahama  Channel  so  that  the  United  States  torpedo-boats 

near  by  could  not  board  and  investigate  her. 

"On  yet  another  occasion,  but  foi  the  vigilance  ot  tin- medical 

officer  aboard  her  the  Solace  would  have  carried  armed  men  from 
New  \  1  1  k  to  Cuba.  I  ler  sen  ioi  nicil  ical  officer  reported  the  vio- 
lation oi  neutrality  to  the  Navj  Department,  and  the  ship  was  re- 
called alter  passing  through  the  Narrows,  and  the  armed  men 
removed." 


In  his  letter  of  resignation  Admiral  Brownson  affirms  that  he 
had  "no  alternative  "  but  to  resign,  since  he  felt  that  by  opposing 
the  order  placing  surgeons  in  command  of  hospital-ships  he  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  that  by  ap- 
proving the  order  he  would  lose  the  confidence  of  the  tieet.  He 
also  states  his  opinion  that  the  order  "is  clearly  opposed  to  the 
intent  of  the  law." 

His  resignation  is  not  censurable,  thinks  the  Washington  Herald 
(Ind.) ;  and  the  Baltimore  News  (Ind.)  predicts  that  the  Presi- 
dent's "habitual  intemperance,  injustice,  and  inaccuracy  whenever 
his  purposes  are  crossed  will  operate  to  deprive  his  fulmination  of 
any  appreciable  moral  effect."  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (Rep.) 
agrees  that  public  opinion  will  hardly  approve  the  castigation  of 
Admiral  brownson.  and  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  asks 
what  standard  of  discipline  forbids  an  officer  from  resigning  under 
such  conditions.     To  quote  further: 

"Granted  that  the  officer's  view  was  wrong — altho  the  President 
admits  there  was  ground  for  'entirely  legitimate  differences  of 
opinion'  as  to  law  and  policy — could  he  not  properly  resign  in  re- 
sponse to  the  dictates  of  his  judgment  and  his  conscience?  If  we 
take  the  special  situation  into  account — the  fact  that  no  emergency 
of  war  confronted  the  department  and  that  it  was  possible  easily 
to  replace  the  Admiral — it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  charge  the  offi- 
cer with  a  serious  offense.  As  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  he  exercised 
his  rights,  both  legal  and  moral,  in  pursuing  thecourse  that  he  did. 

"The  President's  suggestion,  it  might  fairly  be  said  his  charge, 
of  disloyalty  against  an  honored  and  deserving  officer  is  another 
instance  of  a  certain  ugliness  of  temper  he  sometimes  displays 
toward  men  who  happen  to  get  in  his  way.  It  is  not  a  trait  that 
makes  people  love' him." 

The  President's  indictment  of  Admiral  Brownson,  both  direct 
and  implied,  "is  of  too  grave  a  character,"  says  the  Baltimore  Sun 
(Ind.),  "to  be  lightly  made  by  any  one,  least  of  all  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army  and  Navy,  whose  words  are  supposed 
to  be  authoritative  and  official."  So  serious  are  these  charges  and 
intimations  of  disloyalty  to  the  interests  of  the  Navy,  thinks  the 
Providence  Journal  (Ind.).  that  "they  may  be  said  to  justify  sum- 
moning the  recalcitrant  officer  before  a  court-martial."     But  "it  is 


IS     I  II  B    NURSERY. 

From  the  Pittsburg  Sun. 

not  likeiy."  it  adds,  "that  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  any  notion 
o!  inviting  such  a  test  of  the  propriety  of  his  insulting  language 
or  the  competency  of  his  judgment."  "Clearly  this  is  a  case  for 
Congressional  intervention,"  says  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.), 
which   add.--  that  "of  course  Admiral  brownson  has   not  in  wish  or 
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thought  been  disloyal  to  the  Navy  or  the  country."     And  the  New 
York  Post  (Ind.)  exclaims  : 

"Heavens,  Mr.  President!  If  Rear-Admiral  Brownson  merits 
such  an  outpouring  of  the  vials  of  denunciation  for  seeking  the 
rest  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  law,  ought  he  not  also  to  be  hung, 
drawn,  and  quartered?  Let  us  have,  we  pray,  no  mere  mincing  of 
words  about  this  apostate  veteran  ;  let  us  make  an  example  of  this 
white-haired  villain  ;  let  us  call  him  by  his  right  name,  and  punish 
him  accordingly.  For  what  are  there  courts  and  gallows  in  this 
country?  " 

The  same  paper  humorously  suggests  that  there  is  no  book  so 
urgently  needed  in  the  United  States  to-day  as  "The  Ethics  of 
Resignation,"  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.     To  quote  : 

"  Every  official  in  the  Government  and  every  Army  and  Navy 
officer  would  buy  a  copy  the  instant  it  appeared.  .  .  .  There  was 
Mr.  Wallace,  chief  engineer  of  the  Panama  Canal.  When  he  re- 
signed, it  was  treacherous,  deceitful,  disgraceful,  unpatriotic,  un- 
principled, traitorous — we  forget  the  thirty-two  other  Presidential 
adjectives  applied  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  danced  upon  Wallace's  pros- 
trate form.  Then  Mr.  Shonts  and  Mr.  Stevens  resigned,  under 
almost  similar  circumstances,  but,  behold  !  the  White  House  held 
only  a  gentle  dove,  which  cooed  delightfully  about  their  splendid 
services,  and  had  not  a  word  of  reproach  for  these  two  deserters  of 
government  work  for  the  richer  emoluments  of  private  employ- 
ment. Paul  Morton,  of  Atchison-rebate  fame,  resigned  to  become 
Thomas  F.  Ryan's  head  of  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, only  to  receive  a  Presidential  indorsement  that  would  have 
made  a  fortune  for  Pinkham's  Pink  Pills  or  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Sirup.  Three  weeks  ago,  two  lieutenant-commanders  in 
the  Navy  were  allowed  to  resign  in  peace ;  but  when  a  young  lieu- 
tenant, who  had  been  five  years  at  sea  and  was  ordered  off  on  an- 
other cruise  just  as  his  honeymoon  began,  resigned,  the  Presiden- 
tial veto  was  explicit.  The  resignation  was  refused,  and  the  man 
torn  from  his  bride." 

A  few  weighty  papers,  however,  are  with  the  President  in  this 
case,  holding  that  his  reprimand  was  tonic  and  necessary,  even  if 
needlessly  rough  in  manner.  "  President  Roosevelt  has  spoken  as 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States  should  when  discipline  is  threatened  and  reform  in  methods 
opposed,"  affirms  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  which  believes 
that  "the  country  will  welcome  his  sharp  reminder  that  discipline 
must  be  preserved  and  orders  obeyed  by  all — even  admirals."  The 
rebuke  to  Admiral  Brownson,  says  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Tele- 
graph (Ind.),  "is  clearly  justified  "  ;  and  the  Boston  Transcript 
(Rep.)  thinks  that  both  services  "stand  in  need  of  a  reminder  that 
they  are  'machines  made  to  obey  orders.' '  Neither  the  Army  nor 
the  Navy,  says  Tlw  Transcript,  should  be  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  "a  uniformed  debating  society."  Of  the  main  point  in  dispute 
between  the  two  bureaus — a  matter  somewhat  obscured  by  the 
more  sensational  developments  of  the  incident — The  Transcript 
has  this  to  say  : 

"We  have  seen  cartoons  representing  the  Surgeon-General  in- 
structing surgeons  as  to  the  best  way  of  binding  up  fractured  can- 
nons with  porous  plasters,  and  paragraphers  have  delighted  in  set- 
ting forth  the  humorous  possibilities  of  navigation  with  a  medical 
officer  on  the  bridge.  The  public  is  excusable  if  it  thinks  that  the 
Surgeon-General  has  proposed  that  ship's  surgeons  shall  encroach 
on  the  military  functions  of  the  line,  whereas  what  he  has  sought 
to  attain  has  been  simply  the  independence  of  the  medical  corps 
within  its  professional  field  of  action.  He  has  not  asked  that  the 
surgeon  go  on  the  bridge.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  requested  that 
a  merchant  captain  and  merchant  sailors  be  provided  for  a  vessel 
that  is  to  be  a  floating  hospital." 

Says  the  Philadelphia  Record : 

"  It  is  argued  by  the  line  officers  that  the  Hague  Convention  has 
removed  all  question  of  the  right  of  a  line  officer  to  command  a 
hospital  ship  without  compromising  her  neutrality.  But  this  sim- 
ply leaves  a  government  free  to  put  a  line  officer  in  command  if  it 
chooses  to,  and  the  record  of  the  Solace  shows  how  injudicious  it 
would  be  to  exercise  that  discretion." 

It  is  expected  that  the  whole  matter  will  be  thrashed  out  during 


the  discussion  of  Senator  Hale's  Naval  Personnel  Bill  now  before 
the  Senate.  As  chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Hale  is  a  potent  figure  in  naval  legislation,  and  a  good  deal  of 
interest  is  aroused  by  the  fact  that  his  bill  provides,  among  ether 
things,  that  hereafter  only  line  officers  shall  be  placed  in  command 
of  ships.  As  the  Washington  dispatches  point  out,  this  is  indirect 
opposition  to  the  President's  contention,  and  in  support  of  Admiral 
Brownson. 


AMERICAN  PRESS  ON  THE  SALE  OF 
THE  LONDON  "TIMES" 

PHE  sale  of  the  London  Times  to  the  proprietor  of  a  string  of 
-*-  cheap  newspapers  and  magazines  gives  England  as  nr;ch  of 
a  shock  "as  if  the  crown  jewels  had  been  pawned  or  \Vmdsor 
Castle  sold  for  a  first-class  hotel."  So  remarks  William  T,  Stead, 
himself  a  journalist  who  would  have  rejoiced  in  making  such  a 
stupendous  stroke.  The 
man  who  buys  it  is  Cy- 
ril Arthur  Pearson,  de- 
scribed by  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain as  "the  greatest 
hustler  I  ever  knew  out- 
side of  America."  It  is 
announced  that  no  change 
will  be  made  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  paper,  but  the 
New  York  Evening  Jyost 
remarks  skeptically  that 
it  "is  very  much  as  if  the 
owner  of  the  New  York 
Journal  should  purchase 
The  Tribune  —  all  the 
protestations  that  might 
be  made  could  not  per- 
suade the  public  that  rad- 
ical alterations  of  policy 
and  of  m  t  o  1  would  not 
ensue."  The  Tribune  says 
of  the  sale  : 


CYRIL   ARTHl'R    PEARSON, 


Whose  success  as  a  publisher  of  halfpenny 
newspapers  has  caused  almost  a  revolution  in 
English  journalism.  His  latest  shock  to  the 
nation  is  his  purchase  of  the  London  Times. 


"  Tlie  Times  has  been 
more  than  a  newspaper ; 
it  has  been  an  institu- 
tion. Its  influence  upon  the  history  of  the  British  Empire,  and, 
therefore,  of  the  world,  in  the  last  hundred  years  has  been 
greater  than  any  good  judge  could  estimate  without  danger  of 
being  charged  with  exaggeration  by  the  uninformed  or  the  un- 
thinking. To  transform  The  Times  would  seem  to  a  large  part  of 
the  English  nation  much  like  rebuilding  Westminster  Abbey  or  one 
of  the  great  universities,  and  would  give  an  unwelcome  shock  to 
the  whole  world.  .  .  .  That  under  the  altered  management  it  will 
continue  unbroken  the  splendid  traditions  and  lofty  spirit  which 
for  more  than  a  century  have  made  it  the  world's  foremost  news- 
paper will  be  a  wide-spread  and  earnest  desire." 

The  Evening  Post  gives  an  idea  of  the  character  of  The  Times 
in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

"  Its  influence  had  visibly  declined,  yet  it  retained  a  prestige  not 
equaled  by  that  of  any  other  newspaper  in  existence. 

"  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  favored  means  of  publicity  for  the 
leading  men  of  the  time.  If  Carlyle  or  Swinburne  had  a  letter  to 
write  to  any  newspaper,  it  was  certain  to  be  sent  to  'The  Times. 
So  with  great  ecclesiastics  and  scientists,  educators  and  physi- 
cians, philanthropists  and  publicists.  Furthermore,  the  columns 
of  The  Times  were  a  sort  of  refuge  for  the  opprest  of  other  nations. 
Manifestos  from  Egypt  and  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia  and  Monte- 
negro were  regularly  sent  to  it.  This  naturally  heightened  its 
fame.  But  its  supreme  reputation  was  won  by  its  unexampled 
corps  of  foreign  correspondents.     These  were  not  alone  special 
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envoys,  such  as  war  correspondents,  of  whom  I  ■  .  /'  mes  lias  had 
some  famous  ones,  from  Nasmyth  and  Russell  down.  Its  unique 
and  splendid  contribution  to  journalism  was  that  daily  pagi 
telegrams  from  all  over  the  world,  sent  by  competent  men  in  its 
employ.  Its  readers  might  feel  sure  that,  if  anything- of  importance 
happened  anywhere.  The  Times  would  be  certain  to  have  a  corre- 
spondent on  the  spot  to  telegraph  an  intelligent  account.  Its  in 
formation  was  often  earlier  and  fuller  than  that  of  the  Government. 
Dr.  Morrison  in  China  more  than  once  set  the  Prime  Minister 
right  as  to  facts.  Elowitz  was  a  sort  of  unaccredited  ambassador 
to  France,  and  let  The  Times  into  many  a  secret  of  diplomacy. 
His  securing  for  it  in  advance  a  copj  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  'scoops  '  of  newspaper  hi;  tory. 

"Above  and  beyond  all    these  titles   to  distinction,  there  was  for 
yeai  ility  in  The  Times  which  really  gained   for  it  the  name 

of 'The  Thunderer.'  This  was  its  ability  to  hit  English  public 
opinion  between  wind  and  water.  When  it  spoke,  its  voice  was 
really  that  of  England." 


A  SIGNALMAN'S  EXPLANATION  OF  OUR 
RAILROAD  SLAUGHTER 

THE  5,000  deaths  and  76,286  injuries  credited  to  our  railways 
during  the  past  twelve  months  by  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  are  figures  which  stand,  in  the  words 
of  the  report,  as  "a  world-wide  reproach  to  the  railroad  profession 
in  America."  Last  year,  when  similar  statistics  were  published. 
the  press  were  peremptory  in  their  demand  for  more  adequate  rules 
and  safety  devices  as  means  of  checking  a  crying  scandal.  Now 
J.  0.  Fagan.  a  railroad  signalman,  reminds  us  that  no  amount  of 
reform  along  these  lines  can  be  effective  while  the  present  habit  <  f 
"taking  chances  "  prevails  among  railroad  employees.  "It  must 
be  confest,"  says  Mr.  Fagan,  writing  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
that  "we  railroad  men  are  to  blame"  for  most  of  the  preventable 
accidents.  In  almost  every  such  case,  he  tells  us.  rules  of  the 
road  exist  which,  if  obeyed,  would  have  made  the  accident  impos- 
sible. But  these  rules,  he  says,  are  treated  by  the  trainmen  as 
permissive  rather  than  positive.  Moreover,  "there  is  practically 
no  out-on-the-road  supervision  on  American  railroads" — and  con- 
sequently " negligence  of  all  kinds  is  practically  unchecked."  At 
this  point,  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Tost,  Mr.  Pagan's  con- 
fession becomes  "a  terrible  indictment  of  our  railway  management." 
Fundamentally,  Mr.  Pagan  asserts,  the  problem  of  the  efficient 
and  safe  running  of  trains  is  "not  a  question  of  rules  and  safety 
devices,  but  of  personal  conduct  and  habits  of  thought."  To 
epiote  further  : 

"  In  every-day  life  when  a  man  fails  to  make  a  satisfactory  ;  core 
with  a  first-class  gun  we  do  not  place  the  blame  on  the  gun.  If  we 
desire  greater  efficiency  in  marksmanship  we  direct  our  attention 
to  the  man.  But  in  the  railroad  business  such  commonplace  logic 
does  not  seem  to  apply.  When  a  man  violates  an  unmistakable 
rule  or  runs  a  signal  with  disastrous  results,  there  immediately 
ai  ises  on  all  sides  a  peremptory  demand  for  a  different  kind  of 
rule  or  an  improved  signal.  Public  opinion,  with  little  understand- 
ing of  the  issues  at  stake,  has  a  ci instant  tendency  to  blame  sys- 
tems and  managements.  Even  the  railroad  commissioners,  agree 
ing  with  or  responsive  to  this  public  sentiment,  almost  invariablj 
recommend  improvements  along  these  lines.  In  this  way  for  many 
years  attention  has  bee  1  concentrated  upon  the  machinery  of  man- 
agement, its  rules  and  safety  appliances,  and  the  personality  of  the 

men  has  been  sidetracked 

"Now  the  regulations  relating  to  the  running  and  protection  of 

trains  are  very  similar  on  all  railroads,  and  therefore  the  follow  ing 
rule   taken    from    one   of  om    current   winking   time-tables   maybe 

looked  upon  as  thoroughly  representative. 

"A  freight-train  must  not  leave  a  station  to  follow  a  passenger- 
train  until  live  minutes  after  the  departure  of  said  passenger-train.1 

"To  any  ordinary  thinker  this  rule  will  appear  to  be  plain,  posi- 
tive, and  for  the  most  part  necessary.  Vet  as  a  matter  of  fact  no 
attention  whatever  is  paid  to  it  eithei  bj  enginemen,  by  conductors, 
or  for  that  matter  by  superintendents,     Its  violation  has  been  the 

Cause    of   collisions    and    loss    of    life,  hi  t    that    does    not    seem    to 


bother  us.  for  we  continue  to  disregard  it.  Let  us  take  another 
illustration. 

"At  the  point  where  the  writer  has  been  employed  for  many 
years,  there  is  a  junction  of  four-track  and  two-track  systems. 
The  rule  for  the  handling  of  trains  at  this  point  is  as  follows  : 

"'All  trains  will  approach  and  enter  upon  four-track  sections 
under  complete  control.' 

"There  is  nothing  misleading  or  uncertain  about  this  rule.  The 
instructions  to  enginemen  are  positive.  The  towermen  at  these 
points  understand  how  necessary  and  important  this  rule  is.  Be- 
sides, it  is  the  written  suit  of  the  experience  of  the  officials. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  totally  and  consistently  ignored  by  engine- 
men 

"Unfortunately,  the  rules  I  have  quoted  and  the  interpretation 
put  upon  them  by  railroad  men  can  not  be  taken  as  examples 
standing  alone,  for  they  are  merely  illustrations  of  a  principle  that 
covers  the  whole  cautionary  held  in  our  railroads.  In  some  way 
we  have  got  it  into  our  heads  that  these  rules  are  permissive,  not 
positive.  This  permissive  principle  means  the  exercise  of  our 
own  judgment  according  to  circumstances,  regardless  of  the  rule. 
Acting  under  the  influence  of  this  principle,  the  flagman  protects 
his  train  to  the  very  letter  of  the  rule  when  it  is  manifestly  necessary, 
but  when,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  not,  he  takes  chances.  In  this  way 
he  forms  a  habit  of  using  his  own  judgment  in  regard  to  a  positive 
rule.     Sooner  or  later  this  means  a  preventable  accident 

"  Railroad  managers,  therefore,  sooner  or  later  will  come  to  un- 
derstand that  the  one  thing  needed  in  the  railroad  business  at  the 
present  day  is  to  educate  employees  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
successful  and  safe  railroading  in  the  future  will  have  to  depend, 
not  upon  the  multiplication  of  safety  devices  or  the  reconstruction 
of  rules,  but  upon  the  personal  effort  and  conduct  of  conscientious, 
alert,  and  careful  men. 

"  Meanwhile,  thought  counts,  and  it  is  a  good  idea  for  practical 
railroad  men  to  look  into  and  study  these  problems,  each  accord- 
ing to  his  ability  and  the  light  that  is  in  him." 


CAN  GOVERNOR  JOHNSON  UNITE  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  PARTY? 

GOV.  JOHN  A.  JOHNSON,  of  Minnesota,  in  his  recent  dec- 
laration for  immediate  tariff  reform,  "has  struck  the  key- 
note of  the  next  national  campaign,  and  chosen  the  ground  upon 
which  the  struggle  between  the  people  and  predatory  wealth  must 
be  fought,"  confidently  asserts  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier 
(I)em.),  which  is  convinced,  moreover,  that  "there  is  none  but  he 
to  lead  the  Democratic  party  to  victory."  This  sentiment  rinds 
enough  echoes  in  the  Democratic  press  to  suggest  to  the  Savannah 
News  (Dem.)  that  Governor  Johnson  has  been  selected  by  the 
anti-Bryan  wing  as  the  most  promising  instrument  with  which  to 
deliver  the  party  from  its  present  leadership.  "We  find  more  and 
more  reason  for  believing  that  Governor  Johnson  is  the  man  whom 
wisdom  dictates  as  the  Democratic  leader  in  1908,"  remarks  the 
Charlotte  Observer  (Dem.),  which  points  out  that  a  tight  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  the  Governor  "would  have  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantage of  not  only  uniting  Democrats,  but  dividing  Republicans." 
Altho  months  ago  Governor  Johnson  was  revealed  to  the  country 
as  the  famous  "dark  horse"  for  the  Presidential  race  about  which 
Colonel  Watterson  had  aroused  the  public's  curiosity,  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  definite  launching  of  his  boom  came  only  a  few  days 
ago  when  the  New  York  World  (Dem  )  published  with  acclaim 
his  call  for  tariff  reform.      In  this  he  says  : 

"It  must  be  apparent  that  our  present  tariff,  while  mainly  re- 
sponsible lor  the  existence  of  the  trusts,  is.  in  addition,  a  tax  upon 
the  masses  lor  the  benefit  of  the  few. 

"The  farming  of  taxes  in  Prance,  before  the  Revolution,  was  no 
more  iniquitous  than  is  our  present  tariff  system.  1908  will  be  a 
memorable  year  for  the  struggle  of  equal  right  and  American 
i  leals  :  the  year  will  see  tariff  reform  accomplished  or  well  under 
way,  fi  r  if  the  present  Congress  docs  not  at  the  present  session 
make  substantial  reductions  the  people  in  November  will  elect 
those  pledged  so  to  do." 

In  bringing  tariff  revision  prominently  forward  as  a  party  issue 
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at  this  juncture,  when  "the  Republicans  are  clearly  on  the  defen- 
sive," Governor  Johnson  "has  demonstrated  his  political  sagacity," 
says  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  (Dem.),  which  finds  that 
his  declaration  "has  been  favorably  commented  upon  by  Demo- 
cratic leaders  throughout  the  country."  Not  in  many  years,  says 
the  New  York  World,  has  the  Democratic  party  had  so  hopeful 
an  opportunity.     Thus  : 

"Not  this  year  may  Republican  standpatters  point  to  the  high- 
est average  tariff  rate  America  has  ever  known  as  the 'maker  of 
prosperity.'  Most  people  have  always  suspected  that  American 
prosperity  was  due  to  industry,  to  thrift,  to  the  wide  diffusion  of 
intelligence,  to  nature's  bounty  in  a  broad  domain.  They  now 
know  that  an  excessive  tariff — 'mother  of  trusts, 'as  the  late  Henry 
Havemeyer  called  it — has  made  war  on  prosperity  by  stimulating 
speculation  and  raising  unendurably  the  cost  of  living.  The 
woman  with  the  market-basket  elected  Grover  Cleveland  Presi- 
dent.    She  has  not  lost  her  power." 

Of  Governor  Johnson's  availability  The  World  says  : 

"  His  administration  as  Governor  has  been  characterized  by  a 
radical  sanity  which  seems  to  have  won  the  confidence  of  all 
classes.  He  has  never  used  his  executive  power  for  partizan  ad- 
vantage. A  Republican  Senate  has  confirmed  his  appointments  to 
office  without  a  dissenting  vote.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
interstate  movement  for  reformed  insurance  legislation  after  the 
Armstrong  investigation.  He  advocated  and  signed  the  Two-cent 
Fare  Bill  which  applies  to  all  Minnesota  railroads,  yet  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  State  trust  him,  and  James  J.  Hill  is  a  warm 
advocate  of  his  nomination  for  President 

"The  Scandinavian  population,  from  which  Governor  Johnson 
sprang,  holds  the  balance  of  political  power  in  Minnesota,  South 
Dakota,  and  North  Dakota.  These  three  States  have  19  electoral 
votes,  and  Mr.  Bryan  could  not  possibly  carry  one  of  them.  The 
Scandinavian  influence  is  very  strong  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Mich- 
igan, and  Montana,  which  have  57  votes  in  the  Electoral  College. 
Mr.  Bryan  could  not  make  the  slightest  impression  on  the  Repub- 
lican majorities  of  these  States.  There  are  60,000  Scandinavian 
voters  in  Chicago  alone  and  85,000  in  Illinois.  Under  normal  politi- 
cal conditions  such  as  existed  before  Mr.  Bryan  became  the  leader 
of  the  Democratic  party,  they  might  perhaps  turn  the  State 

"No  Democratic  candidate  for  President  can  be  elected  in  1908 
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sota.  In  the  two  great  debatable  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  he  would  be  at  least  100,000  votes  stronger  than  Mr. 
Bryan 

"  Here  is  a  Democrat  who  has  twice  carried  one  of  the  great 
Republican  strongholds  of  the  country.  He  might  carry  his  own 
State,  which  is  more  than  Mr.  Bryan  can  do.  If  nominated  for 
President  he  would  carry  every  State  that  Mr.  Bryan  could  carry, 
and  he  would  give  his 
party  a  fighting  chance 
in  States  where  Mr. 
Bryan's  candidacy 
would  mean  a  Republi- 
can walkover. 

"  Is  it  thinkable  that 
the  qualifications  and 
availability  of  John  A. 
Johnson  for  President 
will  receive  no  consid- 
eration from  the  Demo- 
cratic delegates  at  Den- 
ver? We  refuse  to 
believe  it.  A  national 
convention  of  lunatics 
and  imbeciles  would 
show  more  sense  than 
that." 

Chairman  Taggart,  of 
the  Democratic  Nation- 
al Committee,  agrees 
with  Governor  Johnson 
that  tariff  reform  will 
be  the  issue  of  1908; 
and  the  Mobile  Register 
(Dem.)  reminds  us  that 
"  on  that  issue  the  party 
has  won  twice — its  only  victories  in  fifty  years."  The  true  line 
of  attack  upon  the  trusts,  says  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind. 
Dem.),  "is  based  upon  the  removal  of  the  tariff  foundation 
upon  which  they  are  built."  But  the  Knoxville  Sentinel  (Dem.) 
is  puzzled  to  know  "why  Mr.  Johnson  should  be  picked  up 
by  certain  elements  of  the  Democracy  antagonistic  to  Mr.  Bry- 
an," since  "he  has  views  very  like  Mr.  Bryan's,  without  having 
his  great  acquaintance,  popularity,  and  initiative."  "Can  he  be," 
asks  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  "another  Parker  to  the  East, 
another  Bryan  to  the  West?  "  If  he  can,  it  adds,  "  he  is  the  Man  of 
the  Hour  for  the  National  Democratic  clubs'  missionary  dinners." 

The  aim  of  the  Republican  leaders,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  to 
keep  the  tariff  question  in  the  background  until  after  the  election. 
In  the  mean  while  Senator  Beveridge  is  trying  to  put  through  a 
bill  providing  for  a  tariff  commission,  which  might  largely  remove 
the  question  from  the  field  of  partizan  politics. 


GOVERNOR    JOHNSON    OF    MINNESOTA. 

"  By  temperament,  character,  and  record," 
says  the  Baltimore  News,  'lie  isof  just  the  type 
needed  to  bring  the  Democratic  party  together 
again  on  a  strong  platform." 


Miss  Democracy— "  But  how  can  we  pry  him  off?" 

—May  in  the  De'.rolt  Journal. 

unless  he  wins  95  electoral  votes  from  States  carried  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  1904. 

"Mr.  Bryan  can  not  possibly  do  it.  In  the  present  demoralized 
and  disintegrated  condition  of  the  party  perhaps  no  Democrat  can 
do  it ;  but  there  are  Democrats  who  can  come  nearer  it  than  Mr. 
Bryan,  and  one  of  them  is  Jolv.  1  A.  Johnson,  Governor  of  Minne- 


EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY 

THE  force  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  against  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Employers'  Liability  Law  seems  to  be  con- 
siderably diminished,  in  the  view  of  the  press,  by  the  fact  that  the 
majority,  as  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  puts  it,  "  is  made  up  of 
learned  justices  who  agree  on  the  conclusion  while  utterly  repudi- 
ating one  another's  reasoning."  The  New  York  Tribune  believes, 
after  a  careful  survey  of  the  conflicting  opinions,  that  a  new  em- 
ployers' liability  law  can  be  drawn  that  will  meet  the  ideas  of  a 
majority  of  the  court,  and  so  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Record ;  but 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  considers  the  wreck  hopeless,  and  finds 
no  reason  "for  supposing  that  the  statute  nullified  could  be 
amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  objections  which  have 
proved  fatal  to  its  validity."  The  New  York  Globe  gives  up  the 
riddle  and  assures  its  readers  that  they  have  the  "happy  privilege 
of  unrestricted  speculation  "  on  the  puzzle. 

President  Roosevelt  is  not  in  despair,  however,  the  Washington 
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correspondents  report,  and  he  is  represented  as  framing  a  new  bill, 
with  the  aid  of  Secretary  Taft,  Attorney-General  Bonaparte,  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  will  soon  be  sent  to 
Congress  with  a  special  m<  urging  its  enactment.     Senator 

Knox  lias  already  introduced  a  bill  drawn  to  meet  the  objections 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  he  is  said  to  be  willing  to  withdraw  it 
if  the  Administration  measure  proves  satisfactory. 

I  he  law  declared  unconstitutional  on  January  6  was  approved 
on  June  1  i  last,  and  made  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  liable  for  injuries  to  employees  resulting  from  negligence 
of  officers  or  employees  or  defects  in  equipment.  Contributory 
negligence,  if  slight,  should  not  bar  recovery  of  damages,  and  all 
questions  of  contributory  negligence  were  to  be  determined  by  the 
jury. 

The  Court's  decision  was  reached  by  the  familiar  vote  of  five  to 
four,  Justice  White  announcing  the  decision.  Justice  Day  alone, 
however,  coincided  with  Justice  White's  view.  Chief  Justice 
Fuller  and  Justices  Brewer  and  Peckham  agreed  that  the  law  was 
unconstitutional,  but  reached  that  conclusion  by  a  different  line  of 
reasoning.  Justice  Moody  held  that  the  law  was  constitutional  at 
all  points,  Justices  Harlan  and  McKenna  held  that  it  was  constitu- 
tional, but  applied  only  to  employees  who  were  themselves  en- 
gaged at  the  time  in  interstate  commerce,  and  Justice  Holmes  read 
still  a  different  dissenting  opinion.  Justice  White  intimated  that 
the  statute  contained  some  provisions  that  were  constitutional  and 
others  which  were  not,  but  held  that  they  could  not  very  well  be 
separated,  and  thought  the  Court  could  not  be  expected  to  rewrite 
legislation.  He  pointed  out  that  a  law  covering  all  the  employees 
of  a  railroad  doing  interstate  business  would  touch  many  clerks, 
shop  hands,  and  others  whose  work  is  a  matter  of  State  concern 
and  wholly  independent  of  interstate  commerce,  and  he  went  on  to 
say  of  the  law  in  question  : 

"  It  assumes  that  because  one  engages  in  interstate  commerce  he 
thereby  endows  Congress  with  power  not  delegated  to  it  by  the 
Constitution  ;  in  other  words,  with  the  right  to  legislate  concerning 
matters  of  purely  State  concern.  It  rests  upon  the  conception  that 
the  Constitution  destroyed  that  freedom  of  commerce  which  it  was 
its  purpose  to  preserve,  since  it  treats  the  right  to  engage  in  inter- 
state commerce  as  a  privilege  which  can  not  be  availed  of  except 
upon  such  conditions  as  Congress  may  prescribe,  even  altho  the 
conditions  would  be  otherwise  beyond  the  power  of  Congress.  It 
is  apparent  that  if  the  contention  were  well   founded  it  would  ex- 


tend the  power  of  Congress  to  every  conceivable  subject,  however 
inherently  local,  would  obliterate  all  the  limitations  of  power  im- 
posed by  the  Constitution,  and  would  destroy  the  authority  of  the 
States  as  to  all  conceivable  matters  which  from  the  beginning  have 
been  and  must  continue  to  be  under  their  control  so  long  as  the 
Constitution  endures. 

"Concluding  as  we  do,  the  statute,  while  it  embraces  subjects 
within  the  authority  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce,  also  in- 
cludes subjects  not  within  its  constitutional  power  and  that  the 
two  are  so  interblended  in  the  statute  that  they  are  incapable  of 
separation,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  courts  below  rightly  held 
the  statute  to  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  and  non-enforcea- 
ble;  and  the  judgments  below  are  therefore  affirmed." 

The  National  Labor  Tribune  (Pittsburg)  takes  this  hopeful 
view  : 

"We  have  no  doubt  that  in  time  we  shall  have  a  broad  and  com- 
prehensive Federal  employers'  liability  law  which  will  cover  not 
only  common  carriers,  but  employers  of  other  classes.  How  long 
it  will  be  until  this  stage  in  our  federalistic  tendency  has  been 
reached  can  not  be  foretold,  but  the  past  is  an  assurance  that  the 
day  will  come.  In  the  mean  time  the  fight  for  an  adequate  lia- 
bility law  to  govern  interstate  railroads  will  go  on.  Justice  White's 
opinion  indicates  a  possibility  of  so  amending  the  proposed  law  as 
to  make  it  valid,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  Senator  Knox  of 
this  State  had  no  sooner  read  the  opinion  and  decree  than  he  in- 
troduced into  the  Senate  a  bill  which  will  meet  and  overcome  ob- 
jections of  the  court  and  pass  muster.  Mr.  Knox's  skill  as  a  law- 
yer creates  a  presumption  that  any  measure  he  draws  up  will  meet 
all  constitutional  tests,  and  labor  will  give  him  full  credit  if  he 
succeeds  in  wresting  victory  from  the  jaws  of  defeat  by  securing 
the  enactment  of  an  employers'  liability  bill  which  shall  success- 
fully run  the  Supreme-Court  gantlet." 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald  also  thinks  some  such  legislation 
inevitable.     It.  says: 

"  It  is  of  the  greatest  public  importance  that  railroads  be  made 
liable  for  accidents  to  their  employees  due  to  any  negligence  or 
error  of  any  of  their  officers,  employees,  or  agents,  or  due  to  de- 
fects of  equipment.  The  best  way  to  establish  such  responsibility 
is  through  a  Federal  law,  for  in  this  way  alone  can  the  responsi- 
bility be  made  uniform,  as  it  should  be.  If  Congress  can  not  ac- 
complish all  that  is  necessary  by  enacting  a  new  law  this  winter,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  course  of  time  a  more  progressive  spirit 
will  enable  the  Supreme  Court  to  clean  away  some  of  the  cobwebs 
in  which  the  confused  arguments  of  the  majority  members  were 
entangled  in  the  recent  decision,  and  that  then  a  more  consistent 
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—  Webster  in  the  Chicago  Into  Ocean. 
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1  lie  f;it  political  colonels  are  having  their  troubles,  too. 

-Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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interpretation  of  the  scope  of  the  interstate-commerce  clause  will 
be  possible . 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  however,  disapproves  of 
such  legislation  and  declares  that  "Sute  liability  laws  ought  to  be 
as  good  for  railroad  employees  as  for  factory  employees." 

What  effect  will  this  decision  have  on  the  general  movement  for 
Federal  control  of  business  through  the  "  interstate-commerce " 
clause  of  the  Constitution?  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
thinks  the  decision  of  the  court  is  "cheering  "  to  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  resist  "the  revolutionary  ideas  of  Mr.  Roosevelt."  And  the 
Washington  Herald  remarks  : 

"We  judge  that  the  reasoning  of  the  majority  opinion  will  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
at  the  request  of  the  President  regulating  hours  of  labor  of  railroad 
employees.  At  all  events,  one  of  the  objections  raised  to  that  law 
while  under  discussion  in  Congress  was  that  it  would  affect  rail- 
roads engaged  in  intrastate  commerce  equally  with  those  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce.  If  this  objection  prove  valid,  then  that 
law  also  tends,  to  quote  Justice  White,  to  'obliterate  all  the  limita- 
tions of  power  imposed  by  the  Constitution.'  Will  it  be  the  next 
to  fall  under  the  guillotine  of  the  Supreme  Court?  " 

The  Baltimore  Sun  believes  the  President's  policies  are  "badly 
crippled  by  this  decision."     To  quote  : 

"It  is  a  serious,  if  not  a  final,  blow  to  the  various  schemes  in 
Congress  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  State  legislatures  and  to 
assume  the  duty  of  regulating  all  the  relations  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee which  have  been  advocated  of  late.  These  schemes  not 
only  look  to  the  regulation  of  common  carriers  whose  lines  of 
transportation  may  cross  State  boundaries,  even  as  to  the  business 
that  is  transacted  entirely  within  the  territory  of  one  State,  but 
they  are  also  designed  to  regulate  factories  which  make  goods  that 
are  sold  beyond  the  State  in  which  they  are  made.  The  President 
and  Secretary  Root  have  advocated  the  change  of  the  Constitution 
by  judicial  interpretation  so  as  to  increase  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  transportation  and  business.  The  decision  just  ren- 
dered does  not  encourage  the  belief  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
lend  itself  to  any  such  plan." 


the  banks,  resting  on  their  own  credit  and  resources,  backed  by  a 
guarantee  fund  deposited  with  the  Government,  and  made  secure 
by  an  effective  system  of  redemption."  Mr.  Fowler's  bill  "will  be 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  attempts  too  much,"  and  that 
"the  time  is  not  ripe  "  for  so  sweeping  a  reform,  says  the  New 


TWO  BILLS  FOR  CURRENCY  REFORM 

"^WO  rival  currency  bills  are  now  claiming  the  attention  of 
■*■  Congress,  and  each  has  its  critics  as  well  as  its  champions 
among  the  press.  That  fathered  by  Senator  Aldrich,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  provides  for  an  emergency 
issue  of  currency  in  times  of  financial  stringency,  and,  because  it 
attempts  no  radical  reform  of  our  present  currency  system,  is  said 
to  find  favor  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  It  is  assailed  by 
many  of  the  press,  however,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  merely  an 
emergency  measure,  "drawn  together,"  as  the  New  York  Globe  re- 
marks, "according  to  no  consistent  principle,"  and  likely,  by  its 
passage,  to  stave  off  any  measure  of  real  reform.  "It  seeks  to 
mitigate  a  crisis  after  the  crisis  has  arisen," complains  The  Trib- 
une; but  the  Washington  Herald  consoles  itself  with  the  thought 
that  it  is  probably  "the  best  that  can  be  done  under  existing  polit- 
ical conditions."  While  many  papers,  like  the  New  York  Journal 
cf  Commerce,  thus  condemn  the  bill  as  a  "makeshift,"  others,  like 
the  New  York  World  and  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  at- 
tack it  more  bitterly  on  the  ground  that  "  it  would  work  mainly  to 
the  benefit  of  Wall-Street  gamblers." 

Of  quite  another  sort  are  die  objections  to  the  bill  drawn  up  by 
Representative  Fowler,  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  This  measure,  instead  of  being  a  compromise,  is  so 
sweeping  and  comprehensive  that  little  hope,  apparently,  is  enter- 
tained of  its  passage.  "It  is  based  upon  absolutely  sound  princi- 
ples of  banking  and  of  issuing  bank  currency,"  affirms  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  which  finds  the  "supreme  merit"  of  the  bill  in 
the  fact  that  it  "provides  for  replacing  entirely  the  bond-secured 
circulation  of  the  National  banks  with  'guaranteed  credit  notes' of 


INVENTOR   ALDRICH  EXHIBITS   A    WORKING    MODEL. 

-De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

York  Times,  which  for  its  own  part  has  no  patience  with  this  form 
of  reasoning.  The  thing  to  be  considered,  it  urges,  is  "whether 
the  bill  is  sound,  whether  in  operation  it  would  provide  a  safe  and 
elastic  currency."  The  measure's  "distinctive  merits  "  are  thus 
summarized  by  The  Times: 

"  i.  It  provides  for  the  retirement  of  the  bond-secured  circula- 
tion,  a  system  of  currency  issue  that  our  experience  proves  to  be 
unsafe  in  times  of  financial  stress,  and  which  is  at  all  times  open 
to  serious  objection. 

"2.  It  provides  for  the  ultimate  retirement  of  United  States 
notes — greenbacks.  The  greenbacks  ought  long  ago  to  have  been 
retired. 

"3.  It  provides  for  the  issue  of  'National  bank  guaranteed  credit 
notes,'  secured  by  a  25-per-cent.  reserve  in  lawful  money  in  the 
central  reserve  cities,  and  a  15-per-cent.  reserve  for  banks  not  situ- 
ated in  central  reserve  cities,  and  by  a  guarantee  fund  deposited 
at  Washington.  The  notes  thus  secured  will  be  issued  or  retired 
readily  in  prompt  response  to  the  varying  demands  of  the  country's 
business.  The  necessity  of  new  note  issues  would  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  judged  by  the  banks  of  the  redemption  agency  districts 
established  all  over  the  country.  The  safeguards  against  overissue 
— inflation — appear  to  be  effective,  and  as  the  notes  are  redeemable 
in  gold,  and  are  receivable  at  par  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
precisely  like  the  present  banknotes,  their  quality  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  would  seem  to  be  beyond  question." 

Senator  Aldrich "s  bill  provides  for  an  emergency  issue  of  bank- 
notes (not  to  exceed  $250,000,000)  which  will  be  secured  by  State, 
municipal,  or  railroad  bonds,  and  taxed  at  the  rate  of  one-half  per 
cent,  per  month.  The  issuance  of  this  emergency  currency  would 
be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Controller  of  the  Currency.  In  view  of 
certain  financial  and  political  limitations  imposed  by  circum- 
stances, claims  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Senator's  bill,  altho 
merely  "a  simple  emergency  measure  constructed  along  the  lines  of 
least  resistance,"  is  "a  most  important  contribution  to  the  business 
machinery  of  the  country  "  ;  and  the  New  York  Globe  admonishes 
the  "flaw -hunters  "  to  restrain  their  captious  propensities  lest  they 
"again  create  such  confusion  that  Congress  will  again  do  nothing." 
To   the    Philadelphia   North    American,    however,  the    bill    "is 
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worse  than  a  futility— it  is  a  snari  "  To  proceed  with  this  in- 
dictment : 

"The  so-called  country  banks,  whose  business  fined  largely 

to  commercial  paper — that  is  to  say,  to  the  productive  interests  of 
the  nation— seldom  hold  any  of  the  securities  prescribed  for  use 
under  the  Aldrich  i  Therefore,  if  in  time  of  emergency 

such  institutions  sought  to  relieve  the  local  and  general  situation 
by  new  banknote  issue-,,  they  would  In-  forced  to  pay  out  their  sur- 
plus resources  into  Wall  Street,  overloaded  always  with  these  and 
every  form  of  securities. 

"Wall  Street  still  owes  the  country  half  a  billion,  and  holds 
more  than  a  billion  of  securities — good,  bad,  and  worse.  Not 
daring  as  yet  to  attempt  to  force  the  'cats  and  dogs  '  variety  on  the 
country,  it  merely  prompts  its  Congressional  spokesmen  to  offer  a 
palpable  scheme  to  unload  upon  the  Government  a  part  of  its 
paper  burden." 

The  New  York  World  joins  in  the  attack.     We  read  : 

"Under  this  plan  Edward  H.  Harriman,  who  tried  to  unload 
Chicago  &  Alton  bonds  on  the  savings  banks  of  this  State,  could 
find  a  depository  for  them  in  the  Treasury'.  Wall-Street  promoters 
need  only  print  bonds,  lobby  at  Albany  to  get  them  on  the  list  of 
securities  permitted  to  savings  banks,  make  a  'market  price  '  by 
wash  sales,  secure  permission  to  deposit  them  in  Washington,  and 
issue  in  'money'  75  per  cent,  of  their  artificial  value.  What  a  re- 
lief to  gamblers  who  have  paid  as  high  as  200  per  cent,  interest,  to 
issue  their  own  money  for  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  a  month  !  " 

The  whole  principle  of  the  thing,  says  The  Jour/ial  of  Commerce 
is  "unsound  and  vicious  "  and  "it  would  make  the  bond-market 
more  of  a  factor  in   influencing  emergency  circulation  than  the 
actual  needs  of  the  situation." 


APPROVAL  OF  THE  PETTIBONE 
ACQUITTAL 

NOT  even  the  most  bitter  newspaper  critics  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  venture  to  say  that  George  A.  Petti- 
bone,  who  was  acquitted  on  January  5  of  conspiring  to  murder  ex- 
Governor  Steunenberg,  of  Idaho,  should  have  been  found  guilty. 
The  New  York  Sun  itself  devotes  half  a  column  to  editorial  re- 
mark on  the  verdict  without  saying  anything  stronger  than  to 
observe  that  the  acquittals  of  Haywood  and  Pettibone  have  "made 
the  prophecies  of  unfair  treatment  in  which  the  friends  of  Hay- 
wood had  indulged  so  freely  seem  ridiculous."  After  these  two 
acquittals  the  prosecution  has  decided  not  to  press  its  case  against 
.Mover,  and  it  has  been  dismissed. 

But  while  the  verdict  of  not  guilty  is  approved,  the  approval 
seems  to  be  due  more  to  the  feeling  that  the  evidence  was  insuffi- 
cient than  to  a  feeling  that  the  accused  men  are  wholly  innocent. 
Thus  the  Sacramento  Union  says  : 

"The  Haywood  and  Pettibone  trials  appear  to  have  established 
with  considerable  certainty  the  truth  that  the  '  inner  circle  '  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  did  confederate,  combine,  and  con- 
spire together  to  '  remove  '  persons  who  were  looked  upon  as  objec- 
tionable enemies  to  that  order,  and  so  effectually  that  they  might 
come  not  back  in  the  flesh,  but  the  trials  left  at  least  a  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  whether  Steunenberg  was  '  removed  '  by  the  act  of 
these  men.  A  verdict  of  not  guilty  in  such  a  case  is  far  from  a 
vindication." 

Both  sides,  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  declares,  " have 

In  the  past  been  guilty  of  gross  excesses,"  and  "the  verdict  should 
not  be  misinterpreted  by  either  side  as  license  to  commit  further 
outrages,  for  the  West  is  grown  tired  of  industrial  terrorism  and 
barbarities  and  the  era  of  ruffians  and  cutthroats  is  near  its  close." 
The  view  of  the  press  in  general  is  well  put  by  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  thus ; 

"  It  was  impossible  to  get  a  jury  to  convict  a  man  on  the  virtually 
Uncorroborated  evidence  of  Orchard,  a  moral  monster  quite  capa- 
ble of  any  amount  of  perjury  with  a  view  to  saving  his  own  neck, 


or  of  malignantly  trying  to  drag  others  to  the  gallows  with  him  for 
a  crime  which  he  committed  on  his  own  hook.  Fair  trials  have 
now  been  had  :  and  all  who.  as  desirable  citizens,  trust  and  respect 
the  courts,  must  accept  and  stand  by  the  conclusion  that  the  ac- 
cused heads  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  however  censur- 
able in  some  regards  their  general  methods  and  management  of 
that  organization  may  have  been,  are  innocent  of  the  murder  of 
Steunenberg. 

"That  they  have  been  put  in  extreme  peril  of  their  lives  in  this 
case  is  primarily  due  to  a  general  reputation  for  countenancing 
violent  methods  and  radical  doctrines;  and  the  public,  generally 
gratified,  we  believe,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature  at  their  ac- 
quittal of  complicity  in  a  dastardly  and  diabolical  deed,  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  they  will  mend  their  methods  where  they  need 
mending  and  look  henceforth  to  the  courts  which  have  protected 
them  and  secured  them  in  their  square  deal  for  redress  of  wrongs." 

The  Socialist  press  are  jubilant  over  the  verdict.  The  Worker 
(New  York)  attributes  the  acquittal  to  the  increased  strength  and 
better  organization  of  the  working  class,  as  contrasted  with  their 
failure  to  save  the  Haymarket  rioters  from  the  gallows  twenty 
years  ago.  The  Chicago  Socialist  demands  that  the  President  now 
apologize  to  Moyer,  Haywood,  and  Pettibone  for  calling  them 
"undesirable  citizens,"  and  says  that  the  jury  has  put  upon  him 
"the  stamp  of  coward  and  accomplice  of  assassins."  It  adds 
sweepingly : 

"They  put  the  stamp  of  liar  upon  such  magazines  as  Collier's 
and  A/cClure's,  and  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  newspapers  of  this 
country. 

"Yet  not  one  of  these  individuals  or  publications  has  shown  any 
signs  of  repentance,  has  apologized  for  the  cowardly,  murderous 
assault  it  made  upon  these  men. 

"On  the  contrary,  we  see  The  Record-Herald  gloating  with  ill- 
concealed  joy  because  the  two  years  of  illegal,  unjust  imprison- 
ment of  Pettibone  has  brought  him  to  the  shadow  of  the  grave. 

"Balked  of  their  prey,  they  snarl  as  they  see  it  escape  their 
clutches. 

"The  workers  may  well  remember  the  lesson  of  this  fight.  It 
has  taught  them  that  from  the  capitalist  class,  its  press,  its  pulpit, 
its  executives,  it  need  expect  nothing.  It  has  taught  them  that 
WHEN  THEY  ARE  UNITED  THEY  NEED  ASK  FOR  NOTHING,  BUT 
CAN    TAKE   WHAT   THEY    WISH." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


Not  lead,  but  brass,  was  the  predominant  substance  in  the  Druce  "mys- 
tery."— New  York  Mail. 

Georgia  citizens  will  soon  have  the  Drink  Demon  on  the  hip  in  more  ways 
than  one. — Washington  Post. 

It  is  asserted  that  there  are  270  active  volcanoes  in  the  worid,  not  including 
the  men  who  have  a  disposition  like  Chancellor  Day's. — Washington  Post. 

The  St.  Louis  experiment  of  sending  crazy  women  out  shopping  for  relief  is 
probably  calculated  on  the  principle  of  setting  a  greater  frenzy  to  cure  the  less. 
— New  York  World. 

According  to  George  Fred  Williams,  "there  are  plenty  of  good  Democrats 
left."  No  doubt  about  it.  The  main  trouble  is  they  are  tired  of  getting  left. — 
Washington  Post. 

About  the  first  of  next  June  several  Republicans  will  realize  that  their  Presi- 
dential booms  only  made  work  for  the  clerks  who  looked  after  the  press  clip- 
pings.—  Washington  Post. 

The  Governor  of  Maryland  scents  "a  demand  for  the  elimination  of  the 
ignorant,  unreflecting,  thriftless  negro  vote."  How  about  the  white  vote  of 
the  same  class? — Boston  Transcript. 

The  manager  of  a  high-altitude  railroad  promises  a  daily  carload  of  snow 
for  the  Democratic  convention  at  Denver  next  July.  It  is  greatly  preferable 
to  frost  formed  on  the  premises. —  New  )'ork  Post. 

The  point  that  the  Navy's  colliers  ought  10  be  commanded  by  coal-dealers 
also  seems  to  be  well  taken,  but  not  many  of  them  might  care  to  exchange  the 
rank  of  coal  baron  for  that  of  rear-admiral. — Washington  Post. 

A  Northern  railroad,  charged  with  failure  to  water  stock,  has  entered  a 
plea  of  guilty.  The  explanation  that  the  unwatered  stock  was  of  the  four- 
footed  variety  is  probably  unnecessary. — New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 

A  New  York  physician  says  the  prevalence  of  heart  disease  is  especially 
noticeable  among  men  who  stick  too  close  to  their  desks.  Then  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  an  epidemic  of  that  trouble  among  Federal  officeholders  who 
are  busy  with  national  politics. — Washington  Post. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


A  TOTTERING  DOUMA 

WILL  the  Third  Russian  Parliament  share  the  fate  of  its  two 
predecessors?  Already  more  than  one  rumor  of  impending 
dissolution  have  appeared  in  the  quasi-official  newspapers,  while  the 
organs  of  the  Extreme  Right,  of  the  ultra-loyal  Monarchists,  have 
openly  threatened  it  and  claimed  unquestionable  authority  for  their 
assertion  that  it  has  disappointed  and  displeased  the  Czar  and  the 
higher  bureaucracy.  The  "opposition  "  press,  the  Constitutional 
and  advanced  Liberal  organs,  have  been  expressing  the  same  view 
of  the  situation.  They,  too,  think  that  the  Douma  is  to  prove 
short-lived,  because  it  has  on  some  occasions  exhibited  independ- 
ence and  boldness. 

The  Rossia,  the  organ  of  Prime  Minister  Stolypine,  is  very  pes- 
simistic about  the  "serviceableness  "  of  the  Douma.  It  says  that 
"apparently  proper  national  representation  is  not  yet  a  fact,"  and 
that  the  patience  of  the  people  may  be  sorely  taxed  by  the  present 
assembly.  The  Xovoye  Vremya  is  angry  with  the  Octoberists  be- 
cause of  their  indecision  and  unwillingness  to  form  a  stable,  per- 
manent majority  with  the  aid  of  the  Right.     It  says  : 

"At  first  everything  went  well.  A  center  was  in  the  course  of 
formation,  consisting  of  the  Rightists,  the  Moderates,  and  the 
Octoberists.  The  officers  were  elected  by  a  majority,  and  the  work 
began.  .  .  .  But  since  the  tactics  of  the  Octoberists  have  become 
utterly  uncertain,  devoid  of  any  positive  element,  ...  it  is  plain 
that  the  Douma  is  without  a  compact  majority,  and  hence  there  is 
no  assurance  that  it  is  capable  of  successful  work." 

The  greatest  offense  of  the  Octoberists  is  their  refusal  to  recog- 
nize the  "autocracy"  of  the  Czar.  This  is  bitterly  condemned  by 
the  official  and  semiofficial  press.  The  Zua.7nia,  an  organ  which 
claims  the  direct  approval  of  the  Czar,  says  about  this  particular 
"crime": 

"The  Octobrists  had  resolved  to  destroy  the  monarchy  and  at 
the  same  time  ruin  the  country.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  do — 
disperse  the  treasonable  Douma  and  expel  from  politics  all  aliens 
and  all  enemies  of  the  autocracy.  Moreover,  the  future  Doumas 
must  be  definitely  reduced  to  advisory  and  consultative  functions." 

Other  Conservative  papers  have  been  milder  in  their  criticisms, 
but  their  tone  is  distinctly  hostile.  The  "pliant"  Octoberists  are 
not  accommodating  enough,  and  in  critical  situations,  one  writer 
says,  they  appear  as  junior  Cadets. 

But  the  Cadet  organs,  especially  the  RiecJi  (St.  Petersburg), 
whose  leading  writer  is  Prof.  Paul  Milukoff,  now  head  of  the 
Cadet  group  in  the  Douma,  are  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  Octo- 
berists, whom  they  think  irresolute  and  timid.  The  Riech  admits 
that  the  Government  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Octoberists,  but  it  has 
no  sympathy  with  them.  "Poor  Octoberists  !  "  it  sarcastically  ex- 
claims :  "they  have  striven  so  hard,  yet  they  are  so  severely 
censured ! " 

Another  occasion  for  a  plain  threat  of  dismissal  arose  in  connec- 
tion with  the  request  of  a  Douma  committee  for  particulars  of  the 
huge  naval  budget,  or  scheme  for  rebuilding  Russia's  Navy.  The 
request  was  declared  by  the  Minister  of  Marine  to  be  an  imperti- 
nence, and  "if  persisted  in,"  he  said,  "it  will  lead  to  the  dismissal 
of  both  chambers."  This  threat  has  surprized  even  the  moderate 
newspapers,  which  can  not  see  any  impropriety  in  so  natural  a  re- 
quest, if  the  Douma  is  to  have  any  power  or  function  worthy  of 
the  name.  The  Riech,  in  a  series  of  long  editorials,  contrasts  the 
present  situation  with  that  of  two  years  ago  and  argues  that  the 
Government  has  forgotten  all  its  promises  of  reform,  adopted  a 
new  course,  which  is  absolutely  reactionary,  and  hopes  to  restore, 
practically  if  not  nominally,  the  absolutist-bureaucratic  regime. 
Not  one,  it  says,  of  the  promises  of  the  October  manifesto  has 
been  fulfilled,  and  yet  to-day  the  Cabinet  comes  to  the  country 
without  any  proposals  that  can  be  called  progressive,  in  spite  of 


its  boast  that  the  "  Revolution  "  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  the  coun- 
try is  pacified,  except  for  robberies  and  sheer  vulgar  crime  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  —Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


A  BRITISH  VIEW  OF  OUR  NAVY 

XTATURALLY  enough  the  English  people  have  been  deeply 
-*■  ^  interested  in  Mr.  Henry  ReuterdahPs  strictures  on  the 
American  Navy,  its  ships,  and  its  personnel.  The  English  Ad- 
miralty authorities  have  frequently  been  subjected  to  similar  at- 
tacks, says  the  London  Times,  which  are  not  to  be  taken  too  seri- 
ously, altho  they  may  not  be  unheeded.     Thus  we  read  : 

"It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  an  awakening  of  public  interest  in 
matters  naval  should  tend  to  disturb  the  complacency  of  official 
optimism  and  inertia,  and  even  to  instil  exaggerated  alarms  into 
timid  minds  which  have  never  fully  realized  that,  every  modern 
war-ship  being  essentially  a  compromise,  it  is  seldom  difficult  for 
an  expert  critic  to  make  it  appear  that  the  several  elements  in- 


Neptune— "  This  ocean  doesn't  look  very  Pacific  !  " 

— Rire  {  Paris  i. 

volved  in  the  compromise  might  have  been  much  more  skilfully 
and  efficiently  combined.  Our  own  experience  in  these  matters 
may  entitle  us  to  counsel  our  American  cousins  not  to  take  the 
criticisms  of  Mr.  Reuterdahl  and  The  ATavy  either  too  seriously 
or  too  lightly,  to  remember  that  he  who  never  makes  mistakes 
never  makes  anything,  and  to  reflect  that  the  history  of  modern 
naval  construction  in  all  countries  is  very  largely  a  history  of  mis- 
takes and  of  their  patient  and  progressive  correction 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  finality  or  perfection  in  war-ship  con- 
struction. The  whole  question  is  a  relative  and  comparative  one. 
Even  the  Dreadnought  design  has  its  critics  of  repute,  and  still 
more  has  the  Invincible  design.  We  would  not,  however,  on  that 
account  depreciate  or  belittle  well-informed  American  criticism  of 
American  war-ships  any  more  than  we  would  do  the  same  by  sim- 
ilar criticisms  of  our  own  ships.  But  we  would  point  out  that  all 
such  criticisms  must  needs  be  rather  relative  than  absolute,  that 
admitted^defects  are  not  necessarily  a  negation  of  fighting  efficiency, 
that,  even  when  all  such  defects  are  admitted  and  noted  either  for 
immediate  correction  or  for  avoidance  in  the  future,  there  remains 
in  all  modern  war-ships  not  avowedly  obsolete  a  very  large  residue 
of  fighting  efficiency  which  no  competent  critic  can  justly  ignore 
or  honestly  deny." 

Dealing  with  the  President's  views  on  the  age  of  naval  officers 
high  in  command,  the  same  writer  remarks  : 

"The  advanced  age  of  officers  in  high  command  is  an  evil  which 
can  only  be  remedied,  it  would  seem,  by  some  drastic  revision  of 
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what  President  Roosevelt  himself  has  called  'the  present  archaic 
system  of  promotion.'  It  is  an  evil  which  must  affect  more  or  less 
seriously  all  navies  in  time  of  peace,  since  neither  can  any  system 
of  promotion  be  so  rapid  in  time  of  peace  as  it  is  in  war,  nor  does 
the  service  of  a  navy  in  peace  time  afford  any  such  effective  way 
of  sifting  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  as  war  by  its  very  nature  pro- 
vide. There  are  many  ways  of  mitigating  it,  some  of  which  we 
have  tried  ourselves  at  various  times  with  varying  degrees  of 
success. 

"It  would  be  presumptuous  to  offer  advice,  but  we  can  not 
doubt  that  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people  will  very  soon 
find  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem." 


THE  AMERICANIZATION   OF  INDIA 

IT  would  seem  as  if  India  is  waking  up  to  the  idea  that  any  great 
social  or  political  reformation  is  impossible  without  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Hindu  women.  Woman  in  India  has  so  far  been  a 
somewhat  neglected  factor.  The  two  sexes  have  been  separated  by 
a  profound  gulf.  This  circumstance  has  suddenly  become  realized 
by  those  social  and  political  reformers  who  at  present  are  agitating 
in  that  vast  empire  which  extends  from  the  Himalayas  to  Ceylon. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  importance  of  female  influence  is  be- 
ing learned  from  the  example  of  England  and  especially  of 
America. 

Before  India  can  be  reformed  socially  and  politically,  says  Mr. 
K.  Natarajan  in  The  Hindustan  Review  (Allahabad),  the  women  of 
the  country  must  be  educated  as  they  are  in  the  United  States. 
The  great  deficiency  in  the  present  reform  movement  of  India  lies 
in  the  illiteracy  of  the  women.  India  must  be  Americanized  in 
this  respect  before  it  can  be  radically  and  fundamentally  emanci- 
pated. To  quote  this  writeUs  words  on  the  Americanization  of 
Hindustan  : 

"It  is  needless  for  me  to  point  out  that  in  all  reforms  affecting 
family  life  the  cooperation  of  women  is  essential,  and  that  without 
such  cooperation  little  can  be  achieved.  The  present  illiteracy  of 
about  eighty  per  cent,  of  our  women  constitutes  an  insuperable  bar 
to  progress  in  any  direction.  Altho,  I  believe,  few  intelligent  per- 
sons are  to  be  found  nowadays  who  hold  that  education  is  harmful 
to  women,  we  do  not  find  the  same  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  the 
education  of  daughters  as  of  sons.  Fees  which  are  gladly  paid  for 
boys'  education  are  considered  prohibitive  in  the  case  of  girls. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  that,  altho  there  is  no  harm  in  educating  girls 
up  to  a  certain  point,  it  is  not  worth  making  any  sacrifice  for.  We 
may  send  our  daughters  to  school  if  there  is  one  at  our  doors, 
charging  nominal  fees.  Otherwise,  we  are  not  going  to  put  our- 
selves to  any  trouble  or  expense  about  it.  That  seems  to  be  the 
prevailing  attitude,  and  it  is  a  most  illogical  one." 

In  very  remarkable  terms  the  writer  dwells  upon  the  absolute 
necessity  of  giving  the  women  of  India  an  education  which  may 
enable  them  intelligently  to  cooperate  with  their  husbands  and 
brothers  in  the  vindication  of  Hindu  nationality.  The  standards 
of  America  and  Europe  must  prevail  in  India  before  the  country 
can  attain  her  proper  position  in  the  rank  of  great  nations.  Thus 
u  e  read  : 

"  I  have  not  the  desire,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  write  a  dissertation 
on  female  education,  but  people  who  take  up  this  attitude  will  find 
in  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  Years  thai  they  have  made  a  tremendous 
mistake.      The    increasing   stress   of   life  can   not    be  supported  by 

the  intelligence  of  man  alone.  The  cooperation,  and  the  intelli- 
gent cooperation,  oi  woman  alone  can  prevent  us  from  succumbing 

to  the  strug- le  lor  existence  which  is  coming  over  the  country  as 
the  effeel  ol  its  entrance  into  relations  with  the  West.  Our  stand- 
ards of  life,  attainments,  and  actions  are  becoming  influenced  bj 
the  standards  of   Europe  and  America,     but  while  in  Europe  the 

woman  is  a  living  force,  in  India  she  IS  as  \el  a  passive  influence. 
The  man's  ideals  be  one  way.  and  the  woman's  in  another.  There 
is  thus  a  lack  ol  unity  o|  aim  and  purpose  in  oui  national  life,  which 
is  detrimental    to  progress.       I  lie    two  wheels   of   society  must   run 

thei  if  the  vehicle  is  to  move." 


ABUSING  CANADIAN   HOSPITALITY 

r  I  "" HE  Canadian  Government  is  beginning  to  suspect  that  the 
A  steamship  companies  are  abusing  the  hospitality  of  the  Do- 
minion for  the  purpose  of  making  gain  out  of  passage-money.  Such 
companies  are  accused  of  offering  inducements  to  would-be  emi- 
grants from  Europe  which  are  practically  illusory.  The  result  has 
been  that  Canada  has  become  the  dumping-ground  of  European 
incapables.  A  number  of  Bulgarians  and  other  foreigners  who 
were  recently  landed  at  .Montreal  have  been  sent  back  to  Europe, 
and  in  reference  to  this  fact  the  Toronto  Globe  remarks  : 

"Newspapers  of  prominence  in  Britain  have  been  criticizing  the 
Dominion  severely  for  the  many  deceptive  and  misleading  adver- 
tisements which  have  been  circulated  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
British  emigration  to  Canada.  This  criticism  is  not  deserved  by 
the  Canadian  Government.  The  bad  results  complained  of  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  to  whom  the  misleading  advertise- 
ments have  been  addrest  have  not  yet  learned  to  suspect  the  repre- 
sentations of  interested  parties.  They  are  in  the  innocent  stage  in 
which  print  and  a  semblance  of  official  authority  are  regarded  as- 
guaranties  of  truth.  They  have  accepted  the  assurances  and  seem- 
ing assurances  of  steamship  agents  and  other  interested  parties, 
until  they  have  come  to  believe  that  Canada  is  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  They  have  been  led  to  believe  that  those  who 
through  various  weaknesses  have  failed  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
can  come  to  Canada  and  make  an  easy  and  comfortable  living. 
They  have  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  accurate  information 
of  official  immigration  agents  and  the  persuasive  representations. 
of  men  desirous  only  of  selling  transportation." 

Canada,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  has  long  been  considered 
to  be  a  country  where  those  who  have  no  capacity  for  success  in 
Europe  can  achieve  it  under  a  Western  sky.  They  change  their 
sky,  but  not  their  nature,  when  they  cross  the  ocean,  says  the  Ro- 
man poet,  and  such  a  reflection  is  amplified  by  The  Globe  in  the 
following  terms  : 

"Our  agents  have  fairly  presented  the  conditions  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  Dominion,  and  have  explained  and  advertised  the 
offer  of  free  land  which  the  Dominion  is  still  able  to  hold  out  to 
all  in  a  position  to  engage  in  pioneer  farming.  The  private  en- 
terprises that  raised  false  hopes  should  have  been  subjected  to  the 
close  scrutiny  naturally  applied  to  all  sellers  of  merchandise.  To 
succeed  in  the  competitive  struggle  in  Canada  without  the  initial 
aid  of  capital  a  man  must  have  all  his  faculties  and  must  be  well 
endowed  with  physical  strength  and  vital  energy.  Such  men  need 
have  no  hesitation  about  coming  to  the  Dominion,  for  there  is 
abundance  of  room  and  plenty  of  opportunities  for  them.  Many 
will  succeed  here  who  would  have  failed  under  the  more  crowded 
conditions  of  older  countries,  but  the  weaklings  are  as  certain  to 
fail  here  as  elsewhere.  Canada  is  not  a  pleasant  and  comfortable 
retreat  for  unfortunates  unable  or  unwilling  to  work.  The  depor- 
tation of  the  Bulgarians  should  make  this  clear  to  intending  immi- 
grants. We  sympathize  with  all  such,  but  have  our  own  quota, 
and  think  every  country  should  care  for  its  own  unfortunates. 
We  have  room  and  opportunity  for  the  active  and  energetic.  This 
is  made  clear  by  our  own  official  agents.  Hie  people  of  Kurope 
must  learn  to  discriminate  between  such  assurances  and  the  per- 
suasive representations  of  booking  agents." 


DEFENSE  OF  CANADA'S  PACIFIC  COAST-  Canada  is  wa- 
king up  to  the  fact  that  she  has  a  Pacific  coast  needing  defense, 
yet  she  has  not  the  wherewithal  to  defend  it.  There  is  a  tone  half 
of  envy,  half  of  admiration  in  the  Canadian  press  comments  on 
the  cruise  of  Admiral  Evans.  The  failure  of  Mr.  Lemieux's  mis- 
sion to  Tokyo  to  adjust  the  immigration  question  of  Vancouver 
intensifies  the  anxiety  of  the  Dominion.  A  fear  is  exprest  that 
t  lanada  will  be  compelled  eventually  to  look  on  helplessly  while  a 

yellow  Chile  is  being  built  up  on  her  Pacific  borders.  The  Cana- 
dian Gazette  (Ottawa)  may  be  said  to  voice  the  public  opinon  of 
many  thoughtful  politicians  and  publicists  in  the  following 
utterance  : 

Canadians,   the   salient   fact   is   that   her  great    neighbor,. 
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whose  territory  and  interests  touch  her  territory  and  interests  at 
almost  every  point,  is  asserting  her  naval  predominance,  and  as- 
serting it  in  a  region  which  will  unquestionably  be  the  scene  of  the 
most  monentous  trade  competition  of  the  near  future.  To  Canada 
no  less  than  to  the  United  States  is  the  Pacific  a  home  sea. 
Canada  has  her  own  commercial  arrangements  with  Japan,  her  own 
state-aided  steamship  connections  with  the 
Far  East,  and  her  trade  across  the  Pacific 
must  be  a  material  factor  in  her  national  de- 
velopment. For  the  defense  of  these  interests 
Canada  now  looks  entirely  to  the  motherland, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  cooperative  naval  de- 
fense arrangements  with  the  British  Admiral- 
ty, the  British  war-ships  in  the  Pacific  seas  of 
the  Dominion  have  given  place  to  the  war- 
ships of  the  United  States.  Britain  guards  the 
high  seas;   Canada's  coasts  nobody  guards." 


ANTI-ENGLISH    SENTIMENT 
IN    JAPAN 

A  GREAT  sensation  has  been  created  in 
■**•  London  by  a  speech  made  before  the 
Kobe  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  Count 
Okuma.  Altho  the  chauvinistic  remarks 
credited  to  the  Count  have  since  been  denied, 
yet,  as  they  were  reported  by  independent 
journals  whose  representatives  were  present, 
the  leading  English  newspapers  comment  on 
the  speech  as  if  something  of  the  sort  had 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  ex-Premier.  He 
is  alleged  to  have  pointed  to  India  as  opprest 
by  the  English  and  looking  to  Japan  for  help, 
and  to  have  added  that  the  treasures  of  India 
are  now  within  reach  of  Japan,  who  should 
seize  the  opportunity.  His  words,  as  report- 
ed in  the  Kobe  Herald,  are  as  follows  : 

"India  and  the  South  Sea  would  also  be 
very  good  markets  for  your  goods.  You  must 
not  be  content  with  them,  however;  you 
should  go  to  Europe,  too,  from  time  to  time. 
You  need  not  make  use  of  foreign  steamers. 
You  can  go  everywhere  by  Japanese  vessels. 
In  this  sense,  the  Japanese  dominion  extends 
to  the  Pacific,  the  Chinese  waters,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  Korea.  You  can  go  everywhere  with  ease  and  pleas- 
ure under  the  protection  of  the  Japanese  fleet." 

He  proceeds  to  impress  upon  his  hearers  that  a  world  empire  is 
waiting  for  his  countrymen,  whose  fleet  is  powerful  enough  to  pro- 
tect them  anywhere.     Then  come  these  remarkable  sentences  : 

"Being  opprest  by  the  Europeans,  the  three  hundred  million 
people  of  India  are  looking  for  Japanese  protection.  They  have 
commenced  to  boycott  European  merchandise.  If,  therefore,  the 
Japanese  let  the  chance  slip  by  and  do  not  go  to  India,  the  Indians 
will  be  disappointed.  If  one  will  not  take  gifts  from  heaven, 
heaven  may  send  one  misfortune.  From  old  times  India  has  been 
a  land  of  treasure.  Alexander  the  Great  obtained  there  treasure 
sufficient  to  load  one  hundred  camels,  and  Mohammed  and  Attila 
also  obtained  riches  from  India.  Why  should  the  Japanese  not 
stretch  out  their  hands  toward  that  country,  now  that  the  people 
are  looking  to  the  Japanese?  The  Japanese  ought  to  go  to  India, 
the  South  Ocean,  and  other  parts  of  the  world." 

The  London  Saturday  Review,  however,  is  not  perturbed  by 
the  Count's  language.     It  remarks  reassuringly  : 

"  Count  Okuma  has  the  reputation  of  saying  more  than  he  means 
when  he  is  on  his  legs.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Kobe  Chamber 
■of  Commerce  he  appears  to  have  fallen  into  'a  blazer'  in  urging 
his  fellow-countrymen  to  take  advantage  of  what  he  called  the 
heaven-sent  opportunity  provided  by  the  present  conditions  of  the 
Indian  market.     He  is  reported  as  saying  that  'being  opprest  by 
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Who  recently  assailed  America,  and  now 
attacks  England.  "  He  has  an  immense  fol- 
lowing," says  the  London  Mail,  "and  his 
sentiments,  even  if  irresponsible,  can  not  fail 
to  produce  a  serious  effect  on  public  opinion." 


the  Europeans,  the  three  hundred  million  people  of  India  are  look- 
ing for  Japanese  protection.'  This  is  contradicted,  but  that  he  did 
say  something  of  the  sort  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  accounts  of 
independent  journals  whose  representatives  were  present.  We 
should  imagine  that  the  translation- was  a  free  rendering  of  a  refer- 
ence to  the  boycotting  of  European  goods  under  the  Swadeshi 
movement.  Count  Okuma's  object  through- 
out the  speech,  as  in  others  delivered  about 
the  same  time,  was  to  support  the  efforts 
Japan  is  making  to  recover  lost  ground  in 
India.  Japanese  exports  to  India  do  not  in- 
crease, and  Japanese  traders  with  character- 
istic energy  are  investigating  the  cause. 
Count  Okuma  probably  has  no  great  desire 
to  hurt  England,  but  he  has  a  tremendous 
desire  to  benefit  Japan  ;  and  if  England  loses 
by  the  process — he  loves  not  England  less, 
but  Japan  the  more." 

Much  more  serious  is  the  interpretation 
of  Count  Okuma's  speech  made  by  the  Lon- 
don Spectator,  in  whose  editorial  columns 
the  speech  is  quoted  with  the  following 
comments : 

"Now  if  this  means  anything,  it  means  that 
Japan  is  to  abandon  her  alliance  with  us,  and 
take  upon  herself  the  task,  first  of  protecting, 
and  then  apparently  of  plundering — why  else 
talk  of  treasure? — the  people  of  India." 

This  thoughtful  weekly  gives  the  follow- 
ing statesmanlike  reasons  why  the  designs  Ja- 
pan might  have  upon  British  India  would  be 
practically  unrealizable: 

"But  it  may  be  said  :  'Tho  Japan  can  not, 
of  course,  hope  to  drive  us  out  by  the  direct 
method  as  long  as  we  command  the  sea, 
might  not  she  do  so  indirectly  by  fomenting 
disturbance?  We  can  not  count  upon  her  re- 
maining our  ally  for  an  indefinite  period,  and 
if  she  ceases  to  be  our  ally,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent her  sending  her  clever  emissaries  through- 
out India  with  the  cry  of  "Asia  for  the 
Asiatics"?'  Our  answer  to  such  doleful 
prognostications  is  that  they  rest  upon  the 
false  assumption  that  Asiatics  are  all  one, 
and  that  because  a  man  is  a  Japanese  he  will 
therefore  be  welcomed  by  all  Indians  as  a 
man,  a  brother,  and  a  deliverer.  We  see  no 
such  symptoms  of  freemasonry  among  white  men,  and  we  are  very 
doubtful  whether  there  is  any  such  bond  among  Asiatics.  To 
begin  with,  such  a  bond  is  not  very  visible  in  India  itself.  To  be 
a  native  of  one  part  of  India  is  by  no  means  a  passport  to  popular- 
ity in  other  parts.  The  Sikh  is  not  willing  to  do  the  bidding  of  the 
Bengalee,  or  the  Bengalee  that  of  the  Mahratta,  or  the  Madrasee 
that  of  the  Pathan  or  the  Burman,  even  tho  the  educated  among 
them  may  be  able  to  offer  very  cogent  arguments  for  cooperation, 
and  may  occasionally  and  for  certain  purposes  be  able  to  obtain 
some  small  measure  of  cooperation.  Take  the  matter  a  stage  fur- 
ther. We  have  never  heard  that  the  Chinaman  is  specially  popular 
in  India.  Indeed,  there  is  evidence  to  show  the  contrary.  The 
assumption  of  superiority  generally  assumed  by  the  Chinaman  in 
India  is  resented,  not  liked,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  if 
large  numbers  of  Japanese  were  to  spread  themselves  through 
India  in  order  to  organize  their  Asiatic  brethren  against  the  white 
man  they  would  be  welcomed  as  enlightened  philanthropists  whose 
whole  desire  was  to  help  a  people  rightly  struggling  to  be  free." 

The  writer  concludes,  however,  that  the  Japanese  are  loyal  to 
England,  and  that  no  Asiatic  Power  can  possibly  weaken  British 
domination  in  Hindustan.  "It  is  to  be  regretted,"  it  says,  "that 
one  who  has  occupied  high  office  should  indulge  in  foolish  talk. 
We  are  convinced,  however,  that  the  Japanese  Government  will 
repudiate  in  the  strongest  possible  way,  not  only  Count  Okuma's 
words,  but  his  sentiments,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  such  repudi- 
ation will  be  bona  _fi.de." 
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KEEPING  THE  GERMAN  HEAD  IN  THE 
LION'S  JAWS 

^^K.  WILLIAM  T.  STEAD  has  been  making  a  very  loud  and 
-»-  emphatic  appeal  for  the  enlargement  of  the  British  Navy. 
He  claims  thai  Germany  is  making  every  effort  to  eclipse  Great 
Britain  .  -  a  sea  Power.  "The  British  nation  floats  upon  the  sea," 
and  the  only  way  to  avoid  conscription  in  England  is  to  multiply 
the  wai  vess  rl>.  A  weak  navy  h  worse  than  none.  Of  Germany's 
increased  naval  budget  he  writes,  in  the  London  Daily  Mail: 

"We  make  no  complaint  against  the  German  Government.  The 
Germans  are  entirely  within  their  rights  if  they  decide  to  challenge 
the  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  We  can,  indeed,  sympa- 
thize with  them  in  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  status  quo.  So 
far  from  having  strengthened  their  position  in  the  world  by  build- 
ing a  tleet.  they  have  weakened  it :  and  until  they  can  make  their 
fleet  as  strong  as  ours  or  stronger,  the  whole  German  Navy  is  vir- 
tually a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  the  stronger  naval  Power. 

"  For  any  Lower  to  have  a  fleet  on  the  high  seas  which  is  not  the 
strongest  fleet  afloat  is  an  increase  not  of  strength,  but  of  vulnera- 
bility. Take,  for  instance,  the  American  Armada  that  is  now  on 
its  way  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  menace  to  Japan. 
In  reality,  if  it  ventures  into  the  Northern  Pacific,  Uncle  Sam  will 
In-  bound  over  to  good  behavior  by  the  whole  value  of  that  fleet. 
The  United  States,  invulnerable  on  land,  is  venturing  her  head 
i  ito  the  jaws  of  the  Japanese  lion,  and  while  the  fleet  remains  in 
tiie  Pacific  the  Americans  will  be  very  civil  to  Japan." 

He  thus  plainly  interprets  the  meaning  of  Germany's  largely 
multiplied  military  expenditure  inaugurated  in  a  time  of  peace  : 

"So  long  as  the  L.erman  Navy  is  inferior  to  our  own,  so  long 
the  German  head  is  within  the  jaws  of  the  British  lion.  It  is  nat- 
ural they  should  wish  to  reverse  the  position,  but  we  naturally  to 
preserve  the  status  quo. 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  a  ship  more  or  less.  The  new  German 
naval  program  with  its  three  millions  increased  expenditure  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace  is  avowedly  a  proclamation  to  all  the  world 
that  Germany  means  to  depose  us,  if  she  can,  from  the  position  of 
relative  superiority  at  sea  which  we  now  possess.  We  regret  that 
she  should  give  way  to  the  temptation  of  such  an  impossible  ambi- 
tion. But  that  is  her  business.  Our  business  is  to  see  to  it  that 
the  status  quo  is  maintained. 

"  I  regret  that  in  commenting  upon  what  I  said  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  The  [London]  Review  of  Reviews  some  writers  have  im- 
puted to  me  a  desire  to  duplicate  every  new  ship  built  in  Germany. 


I  meant  my  remark  solely  to  apply  to  Dreadnoughts.  Our  lead  in 
other  craft  is  fairly  secure.  But  the  margin  in  Dreadnoughts  is 
so  small  that  the  two  keels  for  one  is  the  formula  of  .safety." 


AMI  N   i  HBBR. 
John  Bull  (dolefully)-"  Oh,  the  roast  beef  of  old  England  !  " 

—Punch  (  London). 


JAPAN   IN   FORMOSA 

IT  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  the  power  of  Japan  in  the 
Pacific  without  taking  into  account  her  work  in  Formosa, 
which  she  took  possession  of  as  a  colony  immediately  after  her 
defeat  of  China  in  1895.  A  favorable  view  of  her  work  there  was 
presented  in  our  issue  for  September  7  (p.  322).  Now  Mr.  Regi- 
nald Kann,  writing  in  the  Tour  du  Monde,  a  Parisian  weekly  de- 
voted to  the  description  of  foreign  and  more  or  less  remote  coun- 
tries, tells  us  that  this  fertile  and  prosperous  island  has  not  proved 
an  unmixt  blessing  to  those  who  so  ambitiously  laid  hands  upon 
it.     We  thus  translate  his  words  on  this  point : 

"When  the  Japanese  took  possession  of  Formosa  they  made  the 
most  praiseworthy  efforts  to  conciliate  the  aborigines.  The  south- 
ern inhabitants  of  the  island  willingly  accepted  submission  to  their 
new  masters  ;  but  as  the  northern  tribes  of  Atayal  were  recalcitrant, 
the  conquerors  of  China  set  about  to  destroy  them.  They  found 
great  difficulties  in  accomplishing  this  task.  They  dispatched 
many  military  expeditions  against  them,  but  without  success.  The 
savage  inhabitants  of  the  northern  island  were  in  the  habit  of  en- 
ticing their  invaders  by  presenting  a  feeble  resistance  until  they 
had  entangled  them  in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  where  they  cut 
their  enemies  to  pieces,  sometimes  destroying  to  a  man  each  squad- 
ron or  contingent." 

It  is  Mr.  Kann*s  opinion  that  Japanese  occupation  has  proved 
almost  disastrous  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Formosa.  In 
this  regard  he  declares  : 

"  The  manufacture  of  tea  in  Formosa  has  been  somewhat  blighted 
since  the  Japanese  occupation  by  the  imposition  of  a  double  tax 
which  the  Government  of  Tokyo  has  set  both  upon  the  making 
and  exportation  of  the  commodity.  The  tea  of  Formosa  is  of 
two  kinds,  the  oolong,  which  is  exported  to  the  L'nited  States 
and  is  the  most  costly  tea  in  the  world,  and  the  pouchong,  which 
is  flavored  by  the  jasmine  and  gardenia  blossoms.  This  tea  is  all 
of  it  favored  by  Chinese  consumers." 

The  main  importance  of  Formosa  to  Japan,  we  are  told,  lies  in 
its  advantages  as  affording  a  naval  base  for  the  Japanese  fleet. 
"Yet  they  live  in  the  island,"  concludes  Mr.  Kann,  "as  a  race  apart 
and  occupy  it  as  a  subjugated  country.  They  jealously  grind 
their  new  subjects  to  a  position  inferior  to  that  of  the  na- 
tives of  any  other  Asiatic  colony." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


Kl'SSlA    AMI    1   M.I  AND. 


The    Elefhant  and  the  Whale— "We  might  be   very  good 
friends,  of  course— but  natural  history  forbids  it." 

—Kladdcradatsch  (Merlin ). 


SORROWS    OF  THE   MIGHTY. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


A  NOBEL  PRIZE  FOR  AMERICAN  SCIENCE 

THE  German  press  have  shown  a  disposition  to  claim  the 
award  of  the  Nobel  prize  in  physics  for  Germany,  because 
Prof.  Albert  A.  Michelson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  re- 
ceives it,  was  born  in  Germany.  It  is  true  that  Michelson  was 
born  in  Strelno,  Prussia,  in  1852,  but  lie  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  when  a  boy.  and  was  educated  at  the  San  Francisco  high 
school  and  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1873,  so  that  his  achievements  form  a  legitimate  part  of 
American  science.  Our  newspapers  have  given  very  meager  and 
inadequate  accounts  of  his  work,  a 
lack  that  is  supplied  by  an  inform- 
ing article  in  the  January  Review  of 
Reviews,  by  Herbert  T.  Wade,  a 
scientific  writer.  (  He  says  : 

"The  young  ensign's  interest  in 
physics  and  chemistry  led  to  his  de- 
tail to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Acad- 
emy in  1875,  and  it  was  here  that  he 
commenced  his  experimental  work 
that  soon  developed  into  such  im- 
portance. He  was  attracted  espe- 
cially toward  the  problem  of  the 
velocity  of  light.  .  .  .  Obtaining  at 
an  expense  of  $10  a  small  revolving 
mirror,  with  such  apparatus  as  the 
Naval  Academy  laboratory  afforded 
and  he  could  construct,  he  made  a 
series  of  determinations  which  gave 
as  a  mean  value  of  the  velocity  of 
light  186.500  miles.  This  prelimi- 
nary work  so  commended  itself  to  the 
scientific  men  of  the  Navy  that  the 
sum  of  $2,000  was  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  special  apparatus,  with  a 
small  frame  building  in  which  it  was 
installed,  was  constructed,  so  that 
early  in  the  year  1879  the  first  obser- 
vations could  be  made.  The  care 
taken  in  these  experiments  and  the 
delicacy  of  adjustment  and  manipu- 
lation aroused  the  admiration  of 
older  physicists  and  astronomers, 
and  the  values  obtained  for  the  ve- 
locity of  light  from  these  observations  wei 
tant  advance  in  accuracy  and  precision 

"At  the  conclusion  of  these  important  experiments,  Michelson, 
who  by  this  time  had  reached  the  grade  of  master,  was  assigned  to 
the  Nautical  Almanac  Office  in  Washington,  where  his  studies  in 
light  were  continued.  Then  going  to  Europe  he  was  able  to  < 
the  facilities  of  the  laboratories  of  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Heidelberg  and  of  the  College  de  France  and  Ecole  Poly  tech- 
nique, and  was  brought  into  close  contact  with  ihegreat  physicists 
who  then  presided  over  these  institutions.  In  this  way  he  was 
able  to  develop  some  experimental  ideas  which  he  had  previously 
evolved." 

After  this,  Professor  Michelson  devised  the  interferential  refrac- 
tometer,  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  called,  the  interferometer,  which 
measures  most  minute  distances  in  terms  of  the  wave  length  of 
light.  Resigning  from  the  Navy  in  1881,  he  was  called  to  the 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  at  Cleveland,  as  professor  of 
physics,  where  the  range  and  scope  of  his  experiments  with  the 
interferometer  were  greatly  increased.  In  1887  he  became  chair- 
man of  the  section  of  physics  of  the  American  Association,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  while  in  1889  the  Royal  Society  of  London  con- 
ferred on  him  its  Rumford  Medal.  In  this  year  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  physics  in  Clark  University,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  where 


PROF.  ALBERT  A.    MICHELSON, 

Who  takes  the  first  Nobel  science  prize  that  comes  to  America. 


considered  an  impor- 


he  further  developed  the  practical  use  of  the  interferometer  in  the 
measurement  of  distances.     To  quote  further: 

"The  accuracy  of  this  work  so  appealed  to  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould  that 
when  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  International  Committee  of 
Weights  and  Measures  at  Paris  as  the  delegate  of  the  United  States 
in  1892  he  brought  the  matter  before  the  eminent  physicists  and 
meteorologists  composing  that  body.  Accordingly  an  invitation 
was  extended  to  Professor  Michelson  to  carry  on  and  extend  his 
investigation  at  the  Bureau  International  des  Poids  et  Mesures  at 
Sevres,  near  Paris,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  length  of  the 
international  prototype  meter  in  terms  of  the  wave  length  of  light. 
Professor  Michelson  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  in  one  of  the  labora- 
tories of  the  bureau  installed  his  ap- 
paratus. A  year  was  spent  in  the 
careful  adjustment  and  the  making 
of  observations,  but  when  the  latter 
were  computed  the  results  were  most 
satisfactory,  their  harmony  indica- 
ting a  high  degree  of  precision.  .  .  . 
"This  research  fixes  the  standard 
of  length  now  used,  independent  of 
time  and  all  other  considerations,, 
as  the  waves  of  light  are  unalter- 
able  

"Professor  Michelson's  return 
from  this  successful  work  at  Paris 
enabled  him  to  take  up  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  department  of  physics  of 
the  Univeristy  of  Chicago,  to  the 
head  of   which  he  was  appointed  in 

1892 

"  In  connection  with  his  spectro- 
scopic studies  he  has  devised  a  new 
instrument  known  as  the  echelon 
spectroscope,  where  the  effects  of 
magnetism  on  the  light-waves  and 
other  phenomena  can  be  studied.  .  .  . 
He  has  also  extended  the  use  of  the 
interferometer  to  astronomy  in  con- 
nection with  the  telescope ;  and  its 
power  to  resolve  the  light  from  the 
various  stars  into  particular  and  pe- 
culiar kinds  of  radiation  has  made  it 

a  most  useful  instrument 

"Whiie  the  astronomer  deals  with 
magnitudes  so  great  that  they  chal- 
lenge the  respect  and  admiration,  if 
not  the  understanding,  of  the  average  man,  the  world  of  science 
at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  to  which  the  physicist  working  in 
what  is  known  as  pure  science  largely  addresses  himself,  has 
hardly  received  the  same  general  attention  and  appreciation.  It 
is  in  this  field  that  Professor  Michelson  has  achieved  such  great 
success,  and  it  bears  out  a  remark  of  a  famous  physicist  often 
quoted  by  him,  'that  the  future  truths  of  physical  science  are  to 
be  looked  :    r  in  the  sixth  place  of  decimals.7  " 


INSULATORS  AS  TARGETS.— The  trouble  caused  by  mischie- 
vous cr  thoughtless  persons  who  destroy  insulators  on  electric 
transmission  lines  by  shooting  at  them  or  breaking  them  with 
stones  is  enlarged  upon  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Western 
Electrician  (Chicago),  who  says: 

"  Vigorous  steps  should  be  taken  to  punish  severely  the  men  or 
boys  who  either  through  wanton  mischief  or  with  criminal  intent 
take  wire  from  transmission  lines  in  lonely  districts  or  destroy  in- 
sulators by  using  them  as  a  mark  to  shoot  at.  One  instance  is 
told  by  our  Peoria  correspondent  :  '  The  lightning  storm  of  last 
week  developed  trouble  on  the  Illinois  Traction  Company's  high- 
tension  transmission  line.  The  trouble  was  finally  located,  and 
was  found  to  be  caused  by  hunters  shooting  away  the  high-tension 
insulators.  Twenty-two  were  found  to  be  defective,  and  all  had  to 
be  replaced.     The  company  has  posted  a  notice  offering  a  reward 
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J50  for  information  tha ;  may  lead  to  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  the  guilt:-  is.'     This  is  no  isolated  case,  nor  is  Illinois  the 

only  State  in  which  these  depredations  arc  committed.      We  have 
heard  of  some  vt  jenious  methods  adopted  to  take  wire  from 

poles  even  when  transmitting  current  at  high  potential,  but  it 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  set  forth  how  this  perverted 
cleverness  is  manifested.  But  the  tampering  with  transmission 
circuits  is  a  serious  matter  to  power-generating  companies,  par- 
ticularly exasperating  because  usually  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
ders.  1 !  existing  laws  are  inadequate,  others  more  stringent 
should  be  enacted  before  the  power  companies  resort  to  the  last 
expedient  of  patrolling  their  lines  by  armed  guards." 


THE  SEARCH-LIGHT  AS  A   BEACON 

A  PROPOSED  use  of  a  vertically  directed  search-light  as  a 
beacon,  to  replace  the  usual  form  of  lighthouse  apparatus, 
described  in  Energy  (Leipsic,  Germany,  December).  While 
lighthouses  render  eminent  service  in  securing  the  passage  of  ves- 
sels along  the  coast,  and  the  constantly  improved  technical  equip- 
ments enable  them  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  modern  day, 
an  increase  of  the  projection  distance,  without  being  the  cause  of 
augmented  installation  and  operation  expenses,  says  this  journal, 
would  be  hailed  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Retired  Captain  Aren- 
hold  recently  explained  to  the  Nautical  Society  of  Kiel  his  idea  of  a 
new  form  of  vertical  beacon-light,  which  would  not  only  be  more 
the  than  the  present  lighthouses,  but  would  also  offer  econ- 
omy in  service,  and  the  Imperial  Ministry  of  Naval  Affairs  is  con- 
templating extensive  practical  tests  at  Friedrichsort.  Its  advan- 
tages are  sketched  thus  : 

"The  idea  of  the  new  signal-tire  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
searchlights  on  vessels  can  transmit  their  signals  to  distances  of 
forty  to  fifty  nautical  miles,  probably  because,  in  contrast  to  the 
horizontal  light  cast  by  lighthouses,  they  project  the  light  obliquely 
into  the  air. 

"It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  a  light  emitted  vertically  into 
the  air  can  be  seen  to  a  distance  of  at  least  eighty  nautical  miles. 
this  being  possible  without  consuming  as  much  energy  as  does 
the  lighthouse.  The  costs  of  installing  lighthouses  would  thus  be 
saved. 

"The  same  means  could  be  employed  for  distinguishing  the 
various  signals,  as  are  used  by  lighthouses — colors  and  peri- 
odical   obscuration.       It    will    require    thorough    practical    tests 


THE   Si-.  M<<   II  LIGHT  AS  A    VERTICAL  SIGNAL-  II  RE. 

"to    establish     the     projection    distance     in     unfavorable     weather, 
fog,  and    rain.      As   a    military  appliance,  it    possesses   the  notable 

advantage  that,  when  the  lighl  is  extinguished  in  the  daytime,  the 

enemy  has  not  the  same  means ol  ascertaining  their  own  immediate 

locality." 


THE  WRONG  MEN  FOR  A  FACTORY  JOB 

"*HE  following  extracts  from  an  article  on  "Finding  the  Right 

*~        Man,"  contributed    by    H.   A.   Worman   to   Factory  (New 

York,  December),  are  instructive  and  suggestive.     They  are  from 

the  section  headed  "What  Men  to  Avoid  in  Hiring  New  Hands." 


Courtesy  of"  Factory,"  New   York. 

INTERVIEWING    APPLICANTS     FOR    FACTORY  WORK. 

The  clever  employment  agent,  we  are  told,  begins  to  sift  out  these 
men  even  while  they  are  waiting  in  the  outer  office.  Says  Mr. 
Worman  : 

"The  quiet,  self-contained  individual  who  secures  the  chair  near- 
est the  door  to  the  inner  office  and  neither  takes  part  in  the  con- 
versation about  him  nor  wastes  attention  on  [newspapers  or  other 
reading,  gets  a  favorable  mark  before  the  agent  knows  his  name. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fellow  who  can't  keep  his  own  counsel,  who 
takes  his  neighbor  into  his  confidence  or  discusses  the  baseball 
games  with  him — unless  he  be  a  potential  salesman — is  set  down 
as  one  who  will  waste  his  own  time  and  that  of  his  fellows 
'talking  it  over,'  whether  he  is  placed  in  an  office  or  a  factory 
department. 

"The  'drifter'  is  glib  with  excuses  for  his  various  changes — the 
desirable  man  will  be  as  brief  as  he  is  frank  about  the  reasons  for 
his  leaving  his  last  place.  If  he  was  discharged,  he  may  be  bitter 
— no  capable,  industrious  worker  can  be  blamed  for  resenting  a 
'pay-off'  slip.  But  if  he  is  sweeping  in  his  condemnation  of  con- 
ditions at  his  last  place,  it  is  safe  to  reject  him  unless  the  agent 
knows  from  other  sources  that  the  case  is  much  as  he  describes  it. 
The  confirmed  'knocker  '  usually  presents  his  negative  credentials 
by  word  of  mouth  ;  and  no  degree  of  skill  can  counterbalance  the 
effect  he  will  have  in  the  shop  or  office  he  is  assigned  to. 

"Nice  discrimination  is  needed  in  hiring  the  man  who  is  ready 
to  take  any  job  you  can  offer  him.  He  may  be  desperately  sincere 
in  his  promise  to  leave  promotion  and  compensation  entirely  in 
your  hands,  but  actual  contact  with  unworthy  or  ill-paid  tasks  usu- 
ally upsets  his  resolution.  There  was  the  foreman  of  a  large 
Southern  sawmill  1  engaged  to  take  charge  of  a  gang  of  black- 
smiths in  one  of  our  plants. 

"He  was  in  appalling  straits,  having  brought  his  invalid  wife 
north  and  exhausted  his  resources  so  absolutely  that  he  walked 
twelve  miles,  having  no  car-fare,  to  inquire  for  a  laborer's  job  at 
another  of  our  works.  I  learned  of  this  incident  after  my  first  in- 
terview with  him.  and  decided  that  his  ability  to  handle  men  would 
be  of  use  in  this  blacksmith-shop.  The  work  done  was  rough  and 
required  no  more  than  common  intelligence  to  master  it  and  direct 
the  workmen.  His  gratitude  was  almost  painful — yet  it  took  him 
just  six  weeks  to  sicken  of  the  work  and  announce  that  I  would 
have  to  pay  him  more  money,  find  him  another  place,  or  lose  him. 
( )f  course  he  was  paid  off. 

"  For  stock-keeper,  on  another  occasion,  I  hired  a  young  man 
w  ho  was  a  very  fair  accountant.  With  him,  too,  it  was  a  question 
of  bread-money;  and  tho  I  made  it  clear  to  him  that  the  work 
would  be  heavy  and  not  at  all   like  what  he  was  accustomed  to,  he 
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jumped  at  the  chance  of  taking  the  place.  He  was  'willing  to  do 
anything  '  and  admitted  that  the  seventeen  and  one-half  cents  an 
hour 'looked  good.'  But  the  mechanical  nature  of  *he  work,  the 
deadly  routine,  wore  him  out  in  a  fortnight,  and  he  quit  with  an 
apology.  That  was  a  mistake  on  my  part — the  company  actually 
lost  money,  for  he  hadn't  acquired  either  speed  or  facility  in  han- 
dling by  the  time  he  presented  his  resignation. 

"To  make  up  for  these  disappointments,  every  employment  man 
encounters  square-jawed  boys  who  mean  every  word  of  the  tire- 
some formula,  'any  job  at  all.'  Here  are  two  young  college  men 
who  besieged  my  office  two  years  ago,  declining  to  take  refusals 
when  I  told  them  I  had  no  places  for  them.  I  told  them  there 
were  no  openings  in  the  office  division.  They  answered  that  they 
rejoiced  to  hear  it — that  they  wanted  factory  jobs.  Both  were  too 
light  for  truckers  or  department  helpers,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
place  them. 

"To  dismiss  them,  I  explained  that  the  only  jobs  I  could  possi- 
bly give  them  were  as  errand  boys.  One  was  twenty,  the  other 
twenty-one — both  college  graduates — and  I  fancied  they  would 
refuse  to  be  messengers  at  six  dollars  a  week.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
'When  do  we  start? '  they  demanded.  I  capitulated.  They  lasted 
five  or  six  weeks — as  messengers.  By  that  time  three  or  four  fore- 
men had  asked  me  to  transfer  them  as  department  clerks  or 
'tracers.'  Within  a  year  both  boys  had  won  three  or  four  promo- 
tions and  were  drawing  fifteen  dollars  a  week.  Now  one  of  them 
is  an  assistant  foreman,  and  the  other  is  in  line  for  similar 
promotion." 


SCIENCE   PRESS  ON  LORD  KELVIN 

WILLIAM  THOMSON,  Lord  Kelvin,  often  called  the  fore- 
most scientific  man  of  England,  and,  after  the  death  of 
Helmholtz,  of  Berlin,  sometimes  accounted  the  most  eminent  liv- 
ing physicist,  died  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  December  17  last,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three.  The  comment  of  the  daily  press  was 
treated  in  our  issue  for  December  28  (p.  1000).  Now  come  the 
scientific  journals,  which  are  able  to  speak  of  his  work  with  more 
special  knowledge  and  appreciation.  Kelvin  was  noted  particu- 
larly as  an  electrical  engineer  and  as  a  writer  on  theoretical  phys- 
ics. As  we  learn  from  a  sketch  in  The  Electrical  Review  (New 
York,  December  21)  he  was  the  son  of  William  Thomson  and  was 
born  on  June  25,  1824,  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  where  his  father  at  that 
time  was  professor  of  mathematics.     We  read  further : 

"  In  1830  the  Thomsons  removed  to  Glasgow,  as  his  father  had 
been  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  university  there. 
William  was  then  eight  years  old,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent 
to  school,  and  a  year  later  he  entered  the  University  at  Glasgow, 
where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  taking  first  prizes  in  math- 
ematics. \ 

"  From  this  time  until  1899,  when  he  gave  up  his  professorship, 
with  the  exception  of  six  years  spent  as  a  student  at  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  a  short  time  in  Paris,  he  was  connected 
with  the  University  at  Glasgow,  either  as  a  student  or  a  member 
of  the  faculty." 

At  the  early  age  of  sixteen  Thomson  published  a  defense  of 
Fourier's  theorem  in  harmonic  analysis.  When  only  twenty-two 
he  became  professor  of  -natural  philosophy  at  Glasgow  University 
and  was  even  then  described  as  "the  first  man  of  science  in  Eng- 
land, of  the  rising  generation."  His  researches  in  the  theory  of 
telegraphy  led  to  his  appointment  as  electrician  of  the  Atlantic 
Cable  Company,  which  relied  chiefly  on  both  his  theoretical  knowl- 
edge and  his  mechanical  skill  in  finally  bringing  the  work  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  For  this  he  was  knighted  in  1866.  During  the  sev- 
enties and  early  eighties  he  gave  considerable  thought  to  electrical 
applications,  designed  a  number  of  dynamos  and  showed,  in  1879, 
that  economical  high-tension  electrical  transmission  was  possible. 
Among  the  other  achievements  for  which  he  is  noted  are  his  defi- 
nition of  "absolute  temperature"  and  other  work  in  thermody- 
namics, his  researches  on  the  age  of  the  earth  and  other  problems 
in  physical  geology,  his  inventions  in  connection  with  accurate 
measurement,   and  those  of  navigational  apparatus.      In    1892  he 


was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron  Kelvin  of  Largs 
— one  of  the  few  English  peerages  ever  bestowed  purely  for  scien- 
tific services  to  the  nation.  Kelvin's  greatness  is  almost  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  I'rof.  Arthur  G.  Webster  says  of  him  in 
Science  (New  York,  January  3)  : 

"  Probably  no  one,  with  the  single  exception  of  Helmholtz,  born 
three  years  earlier,  exercised  a  greater  influence  on  the  science  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  while  to  compare  the  influence  of  these 
two  great  physicists  with  that  of  Darwin  is  as  bootless  as  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  grass  is  greener  than  the  sky  is  blue 

"Kelvin's  great  strength  consisted  in  his  mastery  of  the  applica- 
tion of  mathematical  methods,  and  of  mechanics  in  particular, 
combined  with  his  rare  physical  intuition  and  his  ability  to  con- 
struct models  to  make  difficult  phenomena  tangibly  realizable. 
Helmholtz  says  of  him  in  his  preface  to  his  translation  of  [the  treatise 
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LORD    KELVIN    (WILLIAM  THOMSON). 

He  had  "  that  highest  of  intellectual  qualities,  the  constructive 
scientific  imagination,  which  '  bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  un- 
known,' with  such  definition  and  precision  that  the  mechanical  fac- 
ulties work  up  to  the  conception  as  to  a  visible  model.'" 

on  natural  philosophy  by]  Thomson  and  Tait,  'William  Thom- 
son, one  of  the  most  penetrating  and  ingenious  thinkers,  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  scientific  world,  in  that  he  takes  us  into  the 
workshop  of  his  thoughts  and  unravels  the  guiding  threads  which 
have  helped  him  to  master  and  to  set  in  order  the  most  resisting 
and  confused  material.'  Again,  in  his  'Report  on  Sir  William 
Thomson's  Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers'  he  sees  the  great 
merit  of  Thomson's  scientific  methods  in  the  fact  that,  'following 
the  example  given  by  Faraday,  he  avoids  as  far  as  possible  hypoth- 
eses about  unknown  subjects  and  endeavors  to  express  by  his 
mathematical  treatment  of  problems  simply  the  law  of  observable 
phenomena.  By  this  circumscription  of  his  field  Thomson  brought 
out  the  analogy  between  the  different  phenomena  of  nature  much 
more  clearly  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been  compli- 
cated by  widely  diverging  ideas  with  reference  to  the  inner  mech- 
anism of  phenomena.'  " 

In  a  leading  editorial  on  Kelvin's  deatli  The  Times  I  London. 
December  [8)  says  that  finality  is  the  note  of  his  achievements, 
and  goes  on  : 

"He  is  not  found  advancing  the  solution  of  a  problem  by  a 
stage  and  leaving  it,  his  own  initiative  exhausted,  to  be  carried 
forward  by  other  men.  When  he  is  done  with  the  matter,  there  is 
no  more  to  be  done.     The  problem   is  solved,  once  and  for  all. 
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FIG.  I.— LEFT  HAM)  OF 
A  SMI  1  II. 


FIG.  2.— RIGHT  HAND 
OF   A  SHOEMAK1  R. 


FIG.  3.— RIGHT  HAND  OF 
A    TYPESETTER. 


FIG.  4.— LEFT  HAM)  <>!•' 
A  TAILOR. 


FIG.  5.— LEFT  HAND 
OK  A  PI  AN  IS!  . 


FIG.   6.— RIGHT   HAND    OF 
A   PIANIST. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  OCCUPATIONS  ON  THE  SHAPE  OF  THE  HAND. 


Say  a  tiling  is  not  delicate  enough  ;  most  inventors  proceed  to 
make  it  a  little  more  delicate,  and  are  rather  proud  of  doing  so 
much.  Lord  Kelvin  would  ascertain  by  a  masterly  analysis  of  the 
whole  case  what  was  the  maximum  of  possible  delicacy,  and 
would  then  bring  to  bear  wide  and  various  knowledge  and  singular 
fertility  of  mechanical  resource  in  order  to  reach  that  maximum. 
His  siphon-recorder,  his  compass,  and  his  electrometers  are  in- 
stances of  that  thoroughness,  alike  in  conception  and  in  execution, 
which  marked  his  work.  It  flowed  from  that  highest  of  intellec- 
tual qualities,  the  constructive  scientific  imagination,  which  'bodies 
forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown.'  with  such  definition  and  pre- 
cision that  the  mechanical  faculties  work  up  to  the  conception,  as 
to  a  visible  model.  There  is  a  misunderstood  saying  that  'they 
whom  the  gods  love  die  young.'  They  do  die  young,  even  at  four- 
score years.  Lord  Kelvin  had  in  large  measure  the  vitality,  the 
elasticity,  the  capacity  for  being  acutely  and  vividly  interested  in 
the  things  about  him,  which  keep  the  spirit  young  and  enable  a 
man  to 'bear  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom.'  Yet,  tho  in  the 
best  sense  an  optimist,  full  of  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  science, 
and  keen  to  the  last  to  grasp  the  bearing  and  promise  of  any  new 
phenomenon,  none  knew  better  than  he — it  were  to  be  wished  that 
many  of  smaller  attainments  knew  so  well — the  inexorable  limita- 
tions, lie  was  never  of  those  who  at  each  new  discovery  talk  as 
if  the  last  veil  in  the  Temple  of  Isis  were  about  to  be  torn  asunder, 
disclosing  the  goddess  in  all  her  awful  beauty.  It  needs  the  mod- 
est) of  greatness  to  say  after  fifty-five  years  of  strenuous  and  suc- 
cessful work,  'I  know  no  more  of  electric  and  magnetic  force,  or 
of  the  relations  between  ether,  electricity,  and  ponderable  matter, 
or  of  chemical  affinity,  than  1  knew  and  tried  to  teach  my  class 
students  in  my  fust  session  as  professor.'  " 

Kelvin  was  buried  on  December  23  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  There  was  a  large  gathering  of  scientists, 
many  clad  in  academic  robes  and  wearing  decorations.  King  Ed- 
ward and  the  Prince  of  Wales  sent  representatives,  while  the  pall- 
hearers  included  John  Morley.  Lord  Kayleigh.  Admiral  Seymour. 
Lord  Strathcona,  and  others.  Almost  all  the  embassies  in  Lon- 
don were  represented.  Secretary  Carter  attending  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Embassy. 


MARKS  OF   OCCUPATIONS  ON   THE 

HANDS 

''HAT  the  profession  or  occupation  of  a  person  may  be  re- 

*■       fleeted  in  the  shape  and  characteristics  of  his  hands  is  shown 

l)>    a   striking   illustrated   article    contributed   to    The  Scientific 

American  (New  York,  December  28)  by  Dr.  Alfred  Gradenwitz. 

In     Gradenwitz  tells  usthat  tho    the    human    hand  seems   to   be  .1 

fairly  uniform  structure.il  really  shows  a  differentiation  as  wide 

.  as  that  of  the  features  ol  the  face.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 
1 

"  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  character  of  an  individual  can 
in  a  measure  be  read  in  his  features,  and  a  similar  connection  w  iih 
character  can  be  found  in  the  form  ol  the  hand.  The  hand,  how  ■ 
ever,  has  a  (loser  connection  with  actual  occupation. 

"Whereas  the  influence  of  vocation  on  the  traits  (apart  from  a 
natural  disposition  for  a  certain  craft  that  may  lead  to  its  adoption) 
is  due  mainly  to  a  particular  turn  of  mind  connected  with  and  pro- 
duced by  that  vocation,  the  influence  everted   on  the    shape  of   the 


hand  is  mainly  of  a  physical  nature.  The  continual  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  manual  work  results  in  a  permanent  alteration  of 
the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  hand,  as  well  as  a  transformation  of 
the  bones  (atrophy  or  thickening  of  certain  parts),  displacement 
of  the  joints,  etc.,  for  in  repeating  a  given  manipulation  over  and 
over  again  the  palm  and  the  balls  of  the  thumb  and  little  linger 
are  called  upon  continually  to  perform  the  same  action,  leading  to  a 
permanent  strain  on  and  wear  and  tear  of  given  parts  of  the  hand." 

The  most  obvious  alterations  are  naturally  those  of  heavy  man- 
ual laborers,  whose  hands  are  coarse  and  clumsy,  with  short, 
thick,  callous  fingers,  overdeveloped  balls  of  the  thumb  and  little 
finger,  and  horny  skin  covered  with  fissures.  The  left  hand  may 
be  specially  affected,  as  in  the  case  of  a  smith,  who.  by  using  this 
hand  to  seize  the  tongs,  develops  very  marked  balls  and  projecting 
broadened  finger-tips  (Fig.  1).  The  thumb  of  his  left  hand  is  used 
in  pressing  on  the  tongs,  and  so  becomes  especially  strong.  Sim- 
bar  facts  are  stated  in  the  case  of  locksmiths.     We  read,  further: 

"A  very  striking  sample  of  a  deformed  hand  is  represented  in 
■  Fig.  2,  which  shows  the  hand  of  a  shoemaker.  This  is  character- 
ized by  the  strikingly  broad  and  flat  thumb,  while  the  fingers  are 
likewise  broadened  and  flattened  at  the  top.  This  deformation  is 
due  to  the  continual  pressure  exerted  in  cutting  the  leather  for  the 
heels  and  soles,  which  operation  calls  for  considerable  strength, 
the  lingers  being  set  firmly  against  the  surface  of  the  hard  leather, 
while  the  knife  is  kept  in  the  list.  A  continual  pressure  is  further- 
more brought  to  bear  on  the  finger-tips  in  working  the  heavy  mate- 
rial, while  the  callous  balls  become  strikingly  thickened.  The 
shape  of  the  right-hand  forefinger  is  also  characteristic  of  the  pro- 
fession, the  surface  turned  toward  the  thumb  being  flattened  con- 
siderably, so  as  to  give  the  finger  a  tapering  form.  This  is  due  to 
the  continual  use  of  that  part  of  the  forefinger  in  seizing  and  fitting 
shoe-nails  and  tacks,  resulting  in  a  resorption  of  both  the  bone  and 
flesh.  The  left  thumb,  being  used  mainly  to  keep  the  object  in 
position  in  nailing  the  leather,  is  not  quite  as  broad  and  flat  as  the 
right-hand  thumb.  The  striking  deflection  of  the  right  thumb  is 
well  visible  in  Fig.  2. 

"Another  type  of  hand,  viz.,  that  of  a  typesetter,  is  represented 
in  Fig.  ;,.  This  is  of  a  slender,  regular  shape,  showing  that  the 
work  done  is  not  heavy.  The  actions  connected  with  his  profes- 
sion are  mainly  performed  by  means  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
of  the  right  hand,  the  tips  being  used  nearly  exclusively  in  picking 
the  type  from  the  cases  and  inserting  it  in  a  narrow  'stick  '  held  in 
the  left  hand.  This  continual  seizing  by  means  of  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  tips  is  bound  to  result  in  an  atrophy  of  the  bones  and 
tissues,  which  is  especially  marked  in  the  surfaces  turned  toward 
each  other.  both  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand 
accordingly  show  a  tapering  form  in  their  upper  parts,  while  the 
remaining  fingers  retain  their  normal  broad  tips.  The  left-hand 
thumb,  owing  to  the  permanent  pressure  exerted  by  the  type-box, 
is  flattened  and  broadened  at  the  tip." 

The  hand  of  a  tailor  is  shown  in  Fig.  j.  Its  smooth  palm  dif- 
fers  strikingly  from  that  of  a  man  who  does  heavy  work.  The 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand  is  especially  characteristic,  as  the  sur- 
face toward  the  thumb  is  worn  to  a  point  at  the  tip.  by  the  contin- 
ual sliding  of  the  needle  over  this  part.       The  writer  goes  on  : 

"After  examining  the  hands  of  representatives  of  certain  handi- 
crafts, it  will  be  interesting  to  study  that  of  an  artist.     The  hands 
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represented  in  Figs.  5  and  6  are  those  of  a  pianist,  which  show 
some  especially  characteristic  features.  In  fact,  all  of  the  ten  fin- 
gers are  remarkably  flat  at  the  tips  on  the  side  coming  in  contact 
with  the  keys  of  the  instrument,  as  a  consequence  of  the  variable 
pressure  permanently  exerted  on  the  latter.  Furthermore,  the  fin- 
gers are  strikingly  long,  as  their  members,  in  swiftly  touching  the 
keys  of  high  and  low  notes,  are  loosened  continually.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  thumb  and  little  finger,  which  spread  out  in  oppo- 
site directions,  are  elongated  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  the 
other  fingers,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  the  hand,  are  likewise 
affected  by  this  process. 

"While  a  study  of  the  different  types  of  hand  is  bound  to  appeal 
to  the  lover  of  psychology  and  sociology,  it  has  been  found  re- 
cently to  be  a  valuable  aid  to  the  criminal  police  in  ascertaining 
the  profession  of  a  suspect.  Like  the  various  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  physical  characteristics  of  an  individual,  which  have 
been  suggested  in  the  course  of  recent  years,  an  investigation  of 
these  factors  may  in  fact  give  useful  hints  as  to  the  identity  of  an 
individual." 


A  PNEUMATIC  TYPEWRITER 

A  NEWLY  invented  typewriting-machine  in  which  the  working 
parts  are  actuated  by  pneumatic  power,  the  pressure  on  the 
keys  serving  only  to  control  and  direct  its  action,  is  described  in 
La  Nature  (Paris,  December  14)  by  Dr.  Alfred  Gradenwitz.  It 
is  well  known,  remarks  this  writer,  that  there  have  been  several 
recent  attempts  to  operate  writing-machines  by  mechanical  force, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  operator,  who  is  not  only 
fatigued  seriously  by  the  exertion  required  in  striking  the  keys, 
but  is  exposed  to  a  gradual  breakdown  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  plan  devised  by  Soblik.  the  inventor  of  the  pneumatic  ma- 
chine, appears  more  practical  than  the  electric  arrangements  of 
other  constructors.     We  read  : 

"The  keyboard  of  this  machine,  shown  in  the  illustration,  bears 
several  superposed  rows  of  buttons  disposed  in  the  cover  of  a  rec- 
tangular box   having  numerous  small   openings.     Each   of  these 
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the  wheel,  strike  the  surface  of  the  paper.  It  is  sufficient  to  touch 
one  of  the  buttons  very  lightly  to  cause  the  corresponding  letter  to 
be  imprinted  with  force.  The  clearness  of  the  impression  is  reg- 
ulated at  will  by  modifying  the  size  of  the  air-tube  with  a  special 
lever.  This  slight  contact  of  the  finger  suffices  to  produce  a  large 
number  of  carbon  copies,  the  types  being  actuated  by  pneumatic 
power  always  with   equal   force.      By  pressing  lightly  on  special 


PNEUMATIC  TYPEWRITER  WITH    AUTOMATIC   MULTIPLIER. 

openings  is  connected  by  a  small  tube  with  the  center  of  the  ma- 
chine, where  the  type-wheel  is  placed.  The  rim  of  this  wheel 
bears  characters  in  raised  type  which,  by  being  thrust  out  beyond 


SOBLIK    PNEUMATIC    TYPEWRITER. 

buttons,  the  carnage  is  brought  back  to  the  beginning  of  its  course 
and  the  spaces  between  the  lines  are  modified. 

"A  very  important  property  of  this  machine,  as  distinguished 
from  others,  ...  is  that  several  letters  may  be  printed  at  once  by 
pressing  the  corresponding  buttons  simultaneously.  The  order  of 
impression  in  this  case  is  always  the  alphabetic  order  of  the  letters 
in  question.  With  a  little  practise  there  may  thus  be  produced  by 
pressure  of  the  fingers  alone,  not  only  a  single  character,  but  also 
syllables,  or  even  whole  words,  provided  the  order  of  the  letters  is 
alphabetic. 

"The  inking  of  the  characters  is  effected  by  a  patented  device 
analogous  to  that  used  in  printing-presses.  The  ink  may  be 
changed  at  any  moment  without  the  necessity  of  cleaning  the  types 
and  without  the  least  risk  of  soiling  the  paper  with  an  excess  of 
ink." 

Another  advantage,  we  are  told,  is  the  ease  with  which  the  key- 
board may  be  exchanged  for  that  corresponding  to  any  one  of  the 
typewriting  systems  now  in  use  ;  the  individual  characters  also  are 
changed  in  about  six  seconds.  The  absence  of  levers  or  springs 
to  bring  type  and  paper  in  contact  evidently  reduces  the  danger  of 
derangement.  The  air  used  in  the  machine  is  comprest  by  a  tiny 
electric  motor  consuming  less  than  a  cent's  worth  of  current  in  an 
eight-hour  day.  Electric  power,  however,  may  be  replaced  by  hy- 
draulic or  other  forms.  The  necessary  force  is  so  slight  that. the 
machine  may  even  be  run  by  blowing  gently  into  the  tubing.  We 
read  further  : 

"As  the  types  do  not  strike  the  paper  forcibly,  as  in  an  ordinary 
typewriter,  but  are  prest  against  it  quietly,  the  machine,  in  its 
working,  makes  no  appreciable  noise.  Its  weight  is  only  about 
7  kilograms  [15^2  pounds]  and  its  dimensions  30X  25.x  15  centime- 
ters [12  x  10x6  inches].  The  writing  is  immediately  visible.  The 
pneumatic  machine  maybe  combined  with  an  automatic  multiplier, 
producing  a  perforated  pattern  in  a  strip  of  paper  shown  below 
the  keyboard  in  the  illustration,  while  the  ordinary  typographic 
impression  is  made  at  the  same  time.  When  the  writing  is  com- 
pleted, the  perforated  record  is  introduced  into  the  machine  and 
will  reproduce  the  text  automatically  as  many  times  as  desired. 
By  this  process,  which  evidently  assures  an  important  economy  of 
time,  numerous  carbon  copies  may  also  be  made  simultaneously. 
These  automatic  reproductions  are  of  course  absolutely  identical 
with  the  original  text." — Translation  made  for The  Literary 
Digest. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  DEGENERACY 

DIVORCE,  drunkenness,  and  irreligion  are  so  on  the  increase 
in  New  Hampshire  that  one  of  its  pastors  declares  that  its 
religious  work  to-day  "must  be  largely  of  a  home-missionary  na- 
ture." The  picture  he  draws  is  rendered  more  pathetic  by  a 
comparison  of  the  New  Hampshire  of  to-day  and  of  an  earlier 
generation.  By  the  shifting  of  population,  this  State  has  lost  heav- 
ilv  of  its  native  stock.  In  1870  the  total  population  of  the  State 
was  318,000,  says  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Tasker,  writing  in  Zion's  Herald 
(Boston).  Of  these,  273.000  were  native  Americans,  and  45,000 
were  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage.  In  1900  the  native  population 
had  fallen  to  243,000  and  the  foreign  population  had  risen  to  168,- 
000.  To-day  it  is  estimated  that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one-half  of 
the  population  is  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage.  These  facts  fur- 
nish, according  to  Mr.  Tasker,  one  cause  for  the  intellectual  and 
moral  retrogression  of  the  State.  Another  cause  is  the  weakening 
of  the  native  stock.  New  Hampshire,  he  recalls,  "once  occupied 
the  proud  place  of  third  in  the  Union  for  literacy;  now  she  has 
fallen  to  the  twenty-eighth."  Speaking  of  the  decadence  in  the 
moral  life  of  the  State,  he  writes  : 

"  Perhaps  the  most  glaring  indication  of  this  is  found  in  the  re- 
cent-growth of  the  divorce  evil,  which  has  permeated  city  and 
country  village  alike,  and  has  become  so  wide-spread  as  to  make 
it  a  delicate  subject.  The  record  of  our  State  on  this  question  is 
anything  but  an  enviable  one.  In  1870  we  had  149  cases  of  divorce 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  there  has  been  a  steady  and  rapid  increase, 
until,  in  1904,  we  had  525  cases.  This  is  the  shameful  record  for 
one  year.  Indications  are  that  the  public  conscience  in  our  State 
has  been  deadened  by  familiarity  with  moral  looseness.  This 
moral  evil  may  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  our  foreign  population. 
The  Roman-Catholic  Church,  of  which  the  foreigners  are  largely 
members,  is  proverbially  strong  and  true  on  the  divorce  question. 
The  fault,  then,  must  be  found  largely  in  the  moral  laxity  of  our 
native  population. 

"Another  sign  of  the  times  is  found  in  the  increase  in  drunken- 
ness during  the  past  few  years,  since  the  overthrow  of  the  prohibi- 
tory system.  Since  the  present  local-option  license  law  went  into 
effect  the  commitments  to  our  county  houses  of  correction,  for 
drunkenness,  have  increased  from  473  in  1902  to  2,182  in  1906. 
And  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  drinking  is  on  the  increase 
among  the  young  men  of  our  State.  Some  of  our  best  citizens  are 
expressing  in  strongest  terms  their  horror  at  the  situation,  and  call- 
ing for  some  change  in  the  law  that  may  help  to  better  conditions. 
A  large  share  of  the  blame  for  our  degradation  in  this  respect  may 
be  attributed  to  the  foreigner  who,  with  his  drinking  customs, 
stands  for  the  license  system. 

"Another  sign  of  our  present  condition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
growing  spirit  of  irreligion.  Our  non-churchgoing  element  is  on 
the  increase.  In  the  thirty-seven  towns  already  referred  to,  the 
religious  census  yielded  the  following  results  :  Out  of  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  about  32,000,  8,000,  or  one-fourth,  claimed  to  have  no 
church  affiliations  whatever;  and  18,000,  or  over  one-half,  had 
never  re<  eived  the  rite  of  baptism.  Now,  if  this  proportion  is  the 
same  throughout  the  State,  it  indicates  a  lamentable  condition  of 
irreligion  in  a  supposedly  Christian  commonwealth.  It  has  been 
truly    said   of    rural   communities    that    'the   character   standing    is 

essentially  the  religious  standing  of  a  village,  for  intellectual  or 
moral  life  is  generally  expresl  through  the  church  and  religious 
customs  and  ideals.'  The  church  should  be  the  center  of  moral 
and  spiritual  life,  but  it  is  a  fact  thai  in  many  of  our  communities 
the  church  is  a  waning  influence  in  the  life  of  the  people.  The 
regations  are  small,  the  interest  in  church  work  is  meager,  and 
the  outside  looks  with  scorn  upon  the  church." 

The  prospect  oi  a  small  village  on  the  road  to  moral  decay  is 
most  dispiriting.  Degenerate  country  settlements  have  none  of 
the  influent  es  to  elevate  and  strengthen  the  moral  life  thai  exist  in 
the  city,  even  where  abundant  examples  of  vice  and  crime  abound. 

"The   conflict    between   good   and    evil    is  .so    intense   that   the  very 

battle  tends  to  clear  the  moral  atmosphere  : "  bin  the  small  village 


lacks  all  these  influences  for  good.     Some  statistics  of  this  Staters- 
" degenerate"  districts  are  given  by  the  writer  thus  : 

"Here  is  the  record  of  an  average  country  town  for  one  year : 
29  marriages,  25  births,  40  deaths.  Nothing  very  promising  here 
for  the  future  population  of  that  town  !  In  a  canvass  of  37  towns 
in  one  section  of  our  State,  made  within  two  or  three  years,  it  was 
found  that  the  population  was  decreasing  in  27  of  them,  and  in  this 
same  region,  containing  9,073  dwelling-houses,  1,084,  or  almost  one- 
eighth  of  them,  were  found  to  be  deserted  places.  These  figures 
are  suggestive  of  the  loss  in  population  in  some  of  our  rural  sec- 
tions. Instill  other  regions  the  loss  in  numbers  has  been  made 
good  by  the  occupancy  of  the  abandoned  farms  by  the  incoming 
foreigners." 


GOING  AFTER   THE  STRAYED  SHEEP 

PASTORS  of  all  persuasions  will  probably  be  interested  in  the 
new  movement  among  the  Presbyterians  to  gather  in  the 
church-members  who  have  lost  the  habit  of  churchgoing.  It  is 
reckoned  that  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  of  their  entire  church- 
membership  is  lost  to  the  church  every  year  in  this  way,  a  condi- 
tion that  is  probably  equally  true  of  other  denominations.  The 
Presbyterians  evidently  do  not  agree  with  the  writer  quoted  in  an- 
other column  who  thinks  the  alarm  over  empty  pews  needless.  A 
regular  campaign  will  be  begun  in  many  parts  of  the  country  this- 
month,  says  The  Herald  and  Presbyter  (Cincinnati)," to  induce 
every  unanchored  or  unchurched  church-member  to  become  prop- 
erly identified  with  the  church  in  the  place  of  the  present  resi- 
dence." " There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  church-members," 
it  estimates,  "who  are  not  in  connection  with  the  church  in  the 
place  where  they  are  living.  .  .  .  Scores  of  thousands  of  these 
people  are  Presbyterians."  The  evils  of  neglecting  the  habit  of 
church  worship  are  here  set  forth  : 

"  In  the  first  place,  and  chiefly,  let  us  say,  it  is  bad  for  the  indi- 
viduals themselves.  Christian  life,  in  such  conditions,  is  apt  to 
deteriorate.  Public  worship  is  very  apt  to  be  neglected.  Attend- 
ance at  Sabbath-school  and  prayer-meeting  is  almost  sure  to  be 
given  up.  Little  interest  will  be  manifested  or  felt  in  missionary 
giving  or  any  part  of  the  work  of  the  church.  The  single  coal  de- 
tached from  the  fire  will  soon  cool  off  and  blacken  and  die.  The 
detached  church-member  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  in  his  isolated 
condition  that  he  is  a  protest  follower  of  Christ.  He  may  yield 
to  temptations,  to  worldliness.  He  will  lose  spiritual  ground. 
Even  a  family  so  circumstanced  is  in  danger  of  deteriorating. 
Family  worship  will  probably  be  neglected.  It  takes  all  the  im- 
pulses possible  to  keep  us  in  the  right  condition.  It  is  exceedingly 
unfortunate  when  a  church-member  is  out  of  relations  with  the 
church  where  he  resides 

"In  the  second  place,  it  is  bad  for  the  church  to  have  people 
living  all  about  it  who  do  not  bring  their  letters.  They  seem  to 
sit  in  censure  on  the  church  as  tho  it  were  not  worthy  of  their  affili- 
ation. They  chill  the  enthusiasm  by  withholding  their  sympathy. 
They  fail  to  help  along  with  the  religious  work  even  tho  they  are 
making  their  home  there.  The  pastor  would  be  glad  to  welcome 
them  into  the  church,  and  the  good  people  would  be  glad  to  be  on 
friendly  relations  with  them,  but  their  holding  aloof  puts  a  con- 
straint on  them  all.  It  would  lie  immeasurably  better  if  each  one. 
on  going  to  a  new  home,  if  only  for  six  months,  would  come  at 
once  into  the  church  by  letter,  and  have  a  cordial,  useful,  earnest 
life  there  during  the  time  of  residence,  be  it  long  or  be  it  short. 

"  In  the  third  place,  it  is  bad  for  the  church  from  which  one  goes 
if  the  membership  be  not  removed  promptly.  The  roll  is  left  in 
an  uncertain  condition.  The  church  does  not  know  how  many 
members  to  report.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  is  of  any  use  to  the 
church  that  is  left  behind.  Comparative!}  few  ever  return.  If, 
.iltei  .1  lew  years,  they  should  come  back,  it  would  be  immeasura- 
bly better  for  them  to  come  bringing  a  letter  from  some  church  in 
which  they  had  been  active  and  useful  than  lo  come  straggling 
back  after  years  spent  in  uselessness  and  negligence  of  the  means 
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of  grace.  These  '  reserve  '  rolls  and  lists  of  absentees  are  a  burden 
and  a  heavy  load.  Let  there  be  no  nonsense  or  foolish  sentiment 
about  this  matter,  and  let  it  be  understood  that  after  people  have 
gone  no  one  wishes  their  names  left  encumbering  the  roll." 


LEARNED  BELIEVERS  IN  SPIRITUALISM 

DO  college  professors  believe  in  the  supposed  facts  of  the  su- 
pernormal world?  The  names  of  those  who  do  are  so  fre- 
quently quoted  that  the  impression  seems  to  have  been  created  in 
some  minds  that  professors  as  a  class  are  among  the  adherents  of 
the  faith  in  spiritualistic  and  psychical  phenomena.  But  Prof.  E. 
W.  Scripture,  formerly  director  of  the  Yale  Psychological  Labor- 
atory, says  (in  The  Independent")  that  they  don't  believe.  The 
professorial  body  numbers  thousands,  including  Koch,  Virchow, 
Rontgen,  and  Behring,  but  Professor  Scripture  cites  one  investi- 
gator as  able  to  find  among  them  only  ten  "believers."  Among 
the  ten,  says  Professor  Scripture,  "there  is  not  a  single  German 
and  not  a  Frenchman  of  prominence.  Of  the  Englishmen,  the 
famous  chemist  Crookes  is  like  a  child  in  his  simple  faith  and 
careless  experiments  as  soon  as  he  leaves  his  own  domain."  '  There 
are  three  Americans,  but  these  Professor  Scripture  "leaves  to  their 
•colleagues."     Those  who  believe  are  thus  characterized  : 

"'Professor'  Camille  Flammarion,  director  of  the  Observatory 
of  Jovisy,  does.  'I  purpose  to  show  .  .  .  what  truth  there  is  in 
the  phenomena  of  table-turnings,  table-movings,  and  table-rap- 
pings, in  the  communications  received  therefrom,  in  levitations 
that  contradict  the  laws  of  gravity,  etc.,  etc'  'Mediumistic  expe- 
riences might  form  (and  doubtless  soon  will  form)  a  chapter  in 
physics.'  He  gives  photographs  of  tables  suspended  in  the  air  by 
the  mystic  force  of  Eusapia  Paladino.  The  medium  commands 
a.  'spirit  'to  raise  the  table.  'This  being  appears  to  come  into 
existence  and  then  become  non-existent  as  soon  as  the  experiment 
is  ended.'  Professor  Crookes,  the  celebrated  chemist,  believes  in 
the  movement  of  heavy  substances  when  at  a  distance  from  the 
medium,  in  the  rising  of  tables  and  chairs  off  the  ground  without 
contact  with  any  person,  in  human  beings  rising  and  floating 
about,  in  the  appearance  of  disconnected  hands  either  self-lumi- 
nous or  visible  by  ordinary  light,  in  a  bell  passing  through  the  wall 
of  a  room  and  a  flower  passing  through  a  table,  in  the  creation  of 
a  lifelike  figure,  'Katie,'  who  sobbed,  talked,  shook  hands,  and 
■even  submitted  to  a  'gentlemanly'  embrace.  Professor  Milesi 
believes  in  self-playing  mandolins,  in  pianos  that  jump  up  and 
down,  etc.  Professor  Palmieri  felt  himself  embraced  by  his  dead 
•daughter  and  everybody  heard  the  sound  of  a  kiss.  Professor 
Richet  believes  in  anything  that  comes  along. 

"Professor  Hyslop  believes  in  certain  'clairvoyant '  persons  who 
can  perceive  objects  or  scenes  at  a  distance  and  without  any  of  the 
normal  impressions  of  sense,  in  the  appearance  of  'apparitions  '  of 
dead  persons,  in  dreams  that  reveal  events  happening  at  a  distance, 
in  telepathy  or  the  direct  communication  of  one  mind  with  another, 
in  'crystal  gazing,'  or  the  'supernormal  '  acquisition  of  knowledge 
by  looking  at  a  bright  object,  in  premonitions  of  future  events, 
etc.,  etc.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  very  little  left  that  he  won't 
believe.  Yet,  like  my  clever  friend,  the  showman,  'Professor' 
Baldwin,  the  White  Mahatma,  he  is  addicted  to  such  phrases  as 
"'the  matter  is  supernormal '  and  to  indicating  that  some  mysterious 
force  is  at  work  whose  nature  we  do  not  yet  know  (and  for  whose 
investigation  we  need  endowed  professors)." 

Asking  the  question  why  college  professors  "believe  contrary  to 
all  evidence,"  Dr.  Scripture  proceeds: 

"A  study  of  their  characters  will  show  the  reasons.  One  of 
them,  a  professor  of  psychiatry,  has  written  books  on  insanity, 
genius,  and  criminality  that  have  been  brilliant,  startling,  and  orig- 
inal, but  in  every  respect  utterly  devoid  of  scientific  worth  ;  every 
thesis  proven  by  him  could  just  as  well  have  been  disproven  by  the 
very  facts  he  collected.  Another  is  a  professor  of  physiology  in  a 
world-famed  university.  No  kinder,  simpler,  more  charming  man 
ever  lived ;  full  of  enthusiasm  and  ambition  to  discover  some  great 
truth,  his  very  sincerity  and  simplicity  render  him  an  easy  prey  to 
the  clever  schemer.  I  have  seen  him,  after  a  tesc  of  a  musical 
prodigy,  clasp  the  child  to  his  breast  with  enthusiastic  tears — 


whereas  the  audience  had  seen  the  mother's  tricks.  A  university 
life  is  in  some  respects  like  that  of  a  monastery ;  the  inmates  arc 
to  a  great  degree  protected  from  the  evil  world  outside.  The 
standards  of  ethics  are  higher,  and  there  is  greater  faith  in  one's 
fellow  men.  Every  swindler  knows  that  a  college  professor  is 
usually  an 'easy  mark.'  It  is  only  natural  that  among  such  men 
there  are  a  few  who  are  caught  by  the  spiritualistic  and  telepathic 
humbugs — and  once  caught  in  print,  with  true  academic  obstinacy, 
never  back  down  on  what  they  have  said." 

Taking  up  the  challenge  of  Professor  Hyslop  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  the  endowment  of  investigations,  the  writer  replies  : 

"The  problems  of  man's  destiny,  of  a  possible  future  life,  of 
extraordinary  powers  of  foreseeing  events,  of  seeing  things  at  a 
distance  with  a  spiritual  eye,  etc.,  are  certainly  far  more  worthy  of 
investigation  than  any  problems  now  undertaken.  But — these 
problems  have  been  undertaken  ;  money  has  been  spent ;  a  whole 
society  for  psychical  research  has  been  hard  at  work  for  twenty- 
five  years  ;  whole  series  of  volumes  have  been  published.  And — 
the  result  has  been  entirely  negative  ;  not  one  single  fact  bearing 
upon  any  of  the  problems  has  been  established.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  money  by  the  barrelful  for  any  one  who  will  produce 
even  the  shadow  of  a  fact  of  this  kind.  Show  me  a  person  who 
by  premonition  will  predict  a  rise  in  stocks  and  I  make  him  a 
multimillionaire  over  night.  One  who  could  by  clairvoyance  see 
what  is  happening  at  a  distance  wouldn't  need  to  work  for  a  living. 
If  telepathy  or  thought-transference  had  even  the  most  micro- 
scopic foundation  in  fact,  it  would  be  instantly  commercialized 
as  a  rival  to  telegraphy,  telephony,  and  even  the  postal  service. 
Show  the  world  even  the  faintest  hope  of  trustworthy  investiga- 
tions of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  whole  body  of  scien- 
tific men  would  plunge  into  the  work.  The  mountain  has  been  in 
labor  for  such  a  long  time,  and  it  has  brought  forth  not  even  a 
mouse." 


NEEDLESS  ALARM  OVER   EMPTY  PEWS 

r)EOPLE  do  not  go  to  church  so  regularly  or  in  such  great 
-*-  numbers  as  they  did  a  hundred  or  even  fifty  years  ago,  says 
The  Homiletic  Review  (New  York),  but  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
an  argument  that  the  influence  of  Christianity  is  on  the  wane. 
We  are  passing  through  a  crisis,  and  there  have  been  many  changes 
in  religious  knowledge  and  opinion,  but  religion  is  as  powerful  a 
thing  now  as  ever,  if  not  a  greater  power  than  it  was  in  the  early 
days  of  the  last  century.  The  writer  in  The  Homiletic  supports 
his  opinion  on  the  remarks  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hunter,  of  Glasgow, 
and  observes : 

"The  most  thoughtful  minds  in  religious,  philosophical,  and 
scientific  circles  are  manifestly  very  deeply  conscious  of  the  transi- 
tional nature  of  our  time.  Certain  characteristics  of  the  age  have 
just  been  aptly  described  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hunter,  of  Glasgow. 
He  remarks  that  large  numbers  of  people  of  to-day  have  all  but 
given  up  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers.  In  the  years  that  have 
passed  every  one  attended  church  because  the  traditions  of  their 
families  prescribed  that  it  was  right  they  should  do  so.  It  was 
not  altogether  principle  that  controlled  them.  Within  the  present 
decade  a  change  has  come.  Dr.  Hunter  notes  that  people  no 
longer  look  down  on  the  man  or  the  woman  who  does  not  go  to 
church  on  Sunday  mornings.  The  result  has  been  an  appreciable 
lessening  of  the  number  of  churchgoers.  But  Dr.  Hunter  does  not 
believe  the  loss  is  an  altogether  vital  one  for  the  church,  for  the 
people  who  do  go  to  church  attend  because  they  mean  it." 

The  crowding  of  the  old  family  pews,  the  long  sermons,  the 
strict  way  which  Sunday  was  devoted  to  hymn-singing,  and  the 
absolute  devotion  of  the  day  to  reading  or  hearing  the  Bible  in 
public,  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  causes  alarm  in  many  minds. 
There  is  reason,  however,  for  supposing  that  the  change  is  not  a 
fatal,  not  even  a  deplorable  one,  for  while  "many  minds  are  being 
uncomfortably  disturbed  by  the  prospect  of  a  period  of  transition," 
others  contemplate  the  present  condition  with  serenity.  In  the 
words  of  The  Homiletic  : 

"  The    physiologists   talk    much    of   the   beneficence     of    such 
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processes  as  'metabolism'  and  the  'metamorphosis  of  tissues,1 
seeing  that  nature  everywhere  provides  for  the  continuance  of 
vitality  in  organisms  by  transition.il  s.     But  it  is  difficult  for 

those  who  do  not  think  along  lines  of  analogy  to  apprehend  that 

there  may  be.  and  must  be,  a  metabolism  in  a  higher  sphere  than  the 
physical.  Of  course,  the  fear  haunts  many  anxious  souls  lest  the 
threatened  changes  should  be  dangerous,  and  even  fatal  to  this 
or  that  cherished  interest  of  humanity." 

There  is,  however,  no  cause  whatever  for  alarm,  we  are  assured. 
Churchgoers  or  not  churchgoers,  men  are  as  much  in  earnest  for 
religion  as  ever  they  were.  The  writer  of  this  article,  who  speaks 
like  a  man  well  acquainted  with  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
churches,  as  well  as  with  the  standard  of  personal  and  domestic 
piety  among  the  American  people,  thinks  that  the  present  "crisis," 
as  he  calls  it.  will  end  in  the  appearance  of  a  finer  type  of  Prot- 
estantism, and  that  only  the  badly  informed  can  be  pessimistic 
on  the  subject.     He  concludes  as  follow  s  : 

"  It  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  at  the  present  crisis  that  there 
is  in  Christianity  a  cumulative  tendency  which  insures  that  the 
future  will  enshrine  in  its  reformations  the  germs  of  amelioration 
inherited  from  the  best  results  achieved  in  the  past.  The  Protes- 
tantism of  the  future  will  be  of  a  liner  type  than  that  of  our  day, 
just  as  our  present-day  Protestantism  is  certainly  superior  to  that 
of  our  fathers,  with  their  divisions  and  conflicts  concerning  Cal- 
vinism and  Arminianism,  sublapsarianism  and  supralapsarianism, 
historicism  and  futurism,  etc.,  etc.  Those  who  have  most  care- 
fully noted  the  records  of  church  history  are  likely  to  be  the  least 
pessimistic  concerning  the  future." 


RECEPTION  OF  DR.  SMYTH'S  PROPHECY 

DR.  NEWMAN  SMYTH  seems  to  enjoy  a  practical  monopoly 
of  his  vision  of  the  end  of  Protestantism  and  the  merger  of 
all  sects  in  a  "new  Catholicism,"  to  judge  from  the  comment  of 
the  religious  press.  Most  of  the  religious  editors  have  thus  far 
paid  no  attention  to  his  prophecy  (quoted  in  these  columns  last 
week),  and  the  rest  fail  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  New  Haven 
divine.  The  Churchman  (New  York,  Prot.  Epis.)  comes  nearest 
to  an  indorsement  of  Dr.  Smyth's  ideas  in  calling  the  signs  of 
progress  he  discerns  "manifestations  of  a  deep  and  wide-spread  in- 
fluence at  work  throughout  Christendom";  that  is  "compelling- 
Christians  everywhere  to  look  to  a  common  Christianity  for  'our 
common  salvation.''  The  Examiner  (Baptist,  New  York)  sees 
changes  in  both  Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  but  no  approach 
toward  each  other.      It  says  : 

"  Everybody  knows  that  changes  of  thought  and  spirit  and  modes 
of  expression  are  taking  place  in  the  Catholic  Church  as  well  as  in 
the  Protestant  churches.  Protestantism  is  not,  however,  tending 
toward  Rome,  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  Roman  Church  is  tend- 
ing toward  Protestantism.  There  are,  however,  many  indications 
of  a  broadening  and  deepening  of  the  life  of  both,  which  we  be- 
lieve will  bring  the  great  body  of  the  membership  of  both  into 
closer  fellowship.  These  changes  are  largely  in  the  way  of  things 
that  are  incidental,  and  this  is  probably  something  of  what  Dr. 
Smyth  means.  Protestantism  will  be  Protestantism,  and  Catholi- 
cism will  be  Catholicism,  we  believe,  for  generations  to  come." 

Among  the  Catholic  papers  The  Catholic  Standard  and  Times 
(Philadelphia)  thinks  that  if  Dr.  Smyth  meant  anything  like  a 
union  of  Christendom,  his  hope  looks  toward  a  "junction  of  the 
unconjoinable."  It  speaks  of  his  sermon  as  " a  lengthened  dirge, 
a  solemn  requiem,  above  the  bier  of  fruitless  and  baffled  revolt," 
and  goes  on  satirically  : 

"  New  Haven  is  the  locality  where  the  latest  idea  in  religion  has 
made  its  bow.  The  name  of  the  place  is  quite  appropriate.  The 
battered  ship  of  Protestantism,  with  a  mutinous  crew  on  board, 
roams  the  sea  like  the  Flying  Dutchman,  desperation  at  the  prow 
and  feebleness  at  the  helm.  It  seeks  a  new  haven,  since  all  the 
old  ones  are  unavailable  for  reasons  of  quarantine.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Newman  Smyth  sees,  in  a  grand  apocalypse,  a  new  haven — a  won- 


derful stretch  of  water  whose  enchanted  waves  shall  make  worn 
out  Protestantism  and  new-born  Catholicism  coalesce  and  make  a 
grand  soothing  emollient  for  the  frames  of  the  fever-smitten  crew. 

"Good  Dr.  Newman  Smyth  sees  plainly  that  it  is  all  over  with 
Protestantism.  It  has  done  nothing  for  the  past  hundred  years  or 
more,  he  admits,  but  break  up  creeds.  The  house  it  thought  it 
was  building  up,  in  reality  it  has  been  demolishing.  The  demoli- 
tion is  done;  what  next?  Lutheranism  isgone  :  Calvinism  is  gone. 
What  says  the  new  Rubaiyat? 

"To  mingle  oil  and  water,  in  this  age  of  scientific  marvel,  ought 
not  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  scientist.  A  wizard  like  Edison 
might  accomplish  such  a  feat,  but  Dr.  Smyth  looks  for  some  one 
who  can  do  more.  He  sighs  for  the  advent  of  a  prophet  who  can 
make  truth  walk  hand  in  hand  with  error,  or  rather  amalgamate 
and  say,  'This  is  the  grand  finale,  the  perfection  of  the  scheme  of 
salvation  !'     A  beautiful  dream,  surely  !  " 


THE  NORMALITY  OF  CONVERSION 

\  S  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  usually  marked  by  revivals, 
■^*-  the  following  question  seems  particularly  pertinent  :  Is  con- 
version a  normal  or  an  abnormal  event  in  the  life  of  an  individual? 
The  alienist  holds  that  every  sudden  conversion  is  an  outburst  of 
insanity,  says  Mr.  P.  Addison  Devis  in  the  London  Quarterly 
Review  (January).  The  revivalist  sees  in  a  conversion  a  miracle, 
that  is,  an  abnormality.  Against  both  types  of  thought  the  writer 
holds  that  "conversion  is  a  normal  experience,  and  that,  so  far  from 
being  an  abnormal  event  in  any  life,  it  is  one  which  happens  in 
every  life,  unless  resisted  and  arrested."  Conversion  is  seen  by 
this  writer  as  "the  awakening  of  the  will  to  choose  other  and  higher 
ends  ;  and  thus,  as  the  beginning  of  a  contest  with  the  lower  self 
which  has  too  long  enchained  it.  The  genesis  of  the  change  is  the 
determination  of  the  will  to  be  free."  Freedom,  he  explains,  "is 
nothing  but  the  living  of  life  in  its  right  relations,"  and  "the  will 
is  only  rightly  related  when  it  is  harmonious  with  the  great  world- 
will,  who  is  God."  This  reasoning,  apparently  landing  in  a  para- 
dox, presents  conversion  as  "a  quest  for  freedom,"  ending  in  "the 
surrender  of  the  personal  will  to  be  guided  by  the  Greater  Will." 
We  quote  further  : 

"Conversion  may  be  now  finally  defined  as  being  the  beginning 
of  the  search  for  freedom,  for  completeness,  for  self-realization, 
which  are  only  attainable  in  union  with  God.  It  is  the  dawn  of 
willingness  to  enter  into  such  a  union,  and  is  therefore  an  act  of 
surrender  to  him  that  we  may  be  reselfed.  It  is  the  turning  back 
upon  God  that  his  end  for  us  may  be  realized,  and  thus  his  crea- 
tion completed.  Lack  of  such  will  for  perfect  self-realization  is 
sin  ;  attainment  is  holiness.  Conversion  should  thus  be  a  process 
found  in  the  history  of  every  personality  which  is  true  to  its  loft- 
ier aspirations.  Cosmically  viewed  it  is  normal,  the  lack  of  such 
turning  back  upon  God  being  the  abnormal.  That  in  actual  expe- 
rience it  appears  to  us  as  abnormal  but  testifies  to  the  deep  and 
radical  nature  of  the  disease  in  the  will  of  man  and  to  the  extent 
to  which  man  is  daily  setting  at  naught  the  will  of  God. 

"Conversion,  however  defined,  includes  a  refusal  to  continue 
growth  upon  the  old  lines.  It  necessitates  a  change  of  mind.  It 
has  to  do  with  a  revaluation  of  life,  and  includes  the  throwing 
away  of  a  false  measure  and  the  acceptance  of  a  new.  This  wilful 
rejection  of  the  old  is  repentance,  and  such  being  its  content  a 
definition  that  identifies  it  with  remorse  is  obviously  false.  Re- 
morse is  a  rhythmic  emotion.  Fepentance  cannot  be  defined  as  P 
emotion.  The  one  English  word  translates  in  2  Cor.  vii.  10  two 
distinct  Greek  words,  ftET&vata  and  apeTapefai,  distinct  in  meaning 
as  well  as  form.  The  first  is  the  word  of  the  Galilean  ministry  of 
Jesus,  and  signifies  a  change  of  mental  attitude.  The  latter  stands 
for  an  emotion  of  rue  or  sorrow.  The  first  and  true  repentance  is 
something  that  we  do,  and  is  an  act  of  the  will  rather  than  of  the 
heart.  There  is  thus  point  in  a  command  to  repent,  which  command 
is  futile  if  repentance  is  mere  emotion.  It  will  not  be  denied,  how- 
ever.  that  the  higher  will  include  the  lower.  The  emotion  of  sor- 
row at  the  thought  that  we  have  been  following  low  ends  may  even 
produce  the  change  of  mind  :  more  probably  the  clamant  call  of 
the  self  for  reabzation  will  awake  both  the  states  of  will  and  emo- 
tion.    But  the  two  must  not  be  identified." 
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A  BOHEMIAN   ACADEMICIAN 

r  I  ^HE  latest  recruit  to  the  French  Academy  is  a  graduate  of  the 


I 


"  Black  Cat."     It  is  recalled  that  Maurice  Donnay,  who  now 


wears  the  green-and-gold  uniform  and  cocked  hat  of  the  Forty 
Immortals,  was  hailed  as  "My  Academician"  when  he  first  ap- 
peared in  1889  as  a  habitue*  of  the  famous  Parisian  resort.  Ro- 
dolphe  Salis,  the  founder,  proprietor,  and  manager  of  the  "Chat 
Noir,"  dubbed  him  thus  ;  and  "the  most  famous  of  all  Bohemian 
haunts "  was  not  forgotten  by  Mr.  Paul  Bourget  when  he  intro- 
duced the  newcomer  to  the  company  of  austere  intellectuals.  It 
was  quite  a  new  and  curious  experience,  says  the  Paris  correspond- 
ent of  The  Daily  News  (London),  to  hear  Bohemia  eulogized  in  a 
solemn  assembly  of  the  Academicians  ;  "and  the  reminiscences  of 
the  'Chat  Noir '  by  Mr.  Donnay  and  Mr.  Paul  Bourget,"  he  adds, 
"were  in  such  delicious  contrast  to  the  habitual  gravity  of  the 
Forty  Olympians  '       le  continues  :     . 

"What  fun  the  oudding  bards,  the  young  romancers,  and  jour- 
nalists, and  painters,  and  sketchers  of  the  Black  Cat  used  to  make 
of  the  Immortal  Forty.  The  very  waiters  of  the  Black  Cat  often 
were  drest  up  in  the  green-and-gold  uniform  and  cocked  hat  of  the 
Forty.  And  now,  said  Mr.  Donnay  in  his  address,  here  I  am  my- 
self wearing  the  Academic  green. 

"'No  cause  for  repentance,'  M.  Bourget  replied;  'imitation  is 
the  sincerest  form  of  flattery.  The  caricatures  at  the  Black  Cat 
were  an  acknowledgment  of  the  vitality  of  the  French  Academy. 
Why,  Monsieur,  your  presence  here  is  a  proof  of  it.  The  Black 
Cat  was  a  recruiting-ground  for  our  society.'  Then  M.  Bourget 
launched  into  a  long  and  loving  description  of  the  renowned  caba- 
ret of  Montmarte,  as  it  was  in  its  palmy  days  under  Rodolphe 
Salis.  He  described  the  figure  of  the  black  cat  over  the  door- 
way, the  black  cats  in  all  sorts  of  attitudes  all  over  the  walls,  the 
old-fashioned  furniture,  the  Bohemian  crowds  of  authors,  students, 
actors,  singers,  players,  and  the  waiters  in  their  whimsical  attire — 
as  in  the  gold-laced  green  coats  and  cocked  hats  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu's Olympians. 

"It  was  the  most  unconventional  reception,  perhaps,  ever  wit- 
nessed at  the  French  Academy.  And  yet  characteristically  French, 
Parisian  through  and  through." 

The  new  Academician's  career,  says  the  writer,  is  a  striking  ex- 
emplification of  the  uselessness  of  "expelling  nature  with  a  fork." 

He  goes  on  : 

"Donnay  was  intended 
for  the  engineering  pro- 
fession— tho  he  made  so 
miserably  poor  an  appear- 
ance on  the  final  exam- 
ination at  the  Central 
School.  I  believe  he 
stood  last  in  the  list. 

"  However,  he  tried  to 
stick  to  his  work  in  the 
shop  conscientiously.  He 
even  invented  a  boring- 
machine.  But  the  thing 
wouldn't  work  —  never 
could  or  would  work,  as 
young  Maurice's  fore- 
man contemptuously  ob- 
served. 

"  So  young  Maurice,  in 
the  intervals  of  his  uncon- 
genial toil — and  these  in- 
tervals were  frequent— composed  songs  and  one-act  plays,  and 
ironical  little  stories  of  Parisian  bourgeois  life.  But  no  pub- 
lisher, no  editor,  would  have  anything  to  say  to  him.  He  then 
did  what  many  a  Parisian  writer  and  artist,  now  famous,  had  done 
before  him — he  made  for  the  nursery  of  embryo  genius,  on  the 
Butte  of  Montmartre  :  made  for  the  Black  Cat,  and  there,  amid 
the  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke  and   the   clink  of  'bocks,'   carried 


THE  REVENGE    OF    THE    BLACK    CAT. 

Maurice  Donnay  after  the  ceremony. 
— Sem  in  Le  Gaitlots  die  Dimanche  (Paris) 


round  by  waiters  in  academic  green-and-gold   swallow-tails  and 
cocked  hats,  recited  his  first  verses.     Rodolphe  Salis's  verdict  I 
have  already  mentioned— 'You'll  be  an  Academician  some  day,  my 
boy.' 
"M.  Maurice  Donnay,  now  one  of  the  foremost  of  contemporary 


From  "  L'lllustratiorj  "  (Paris). 


MAURICE    DONNAY, 


A  French  poet,  critic,  and  dramatist,  formerly  one  of  the  habitues 
of  the  Cabaret  du  Chat  Noir,  now  admitted  to  the  Academy. 

dramatic  authors,  is  no  preacher  from  the  stage.  He  is  an  ob- 
server. He  may  deal  with  'problems  '—but  not  with  theses,  to  be 
proved  or  disproved.  He  reflects  upon  what  he  sees,  but  he  has 
no  doctrine,  no  philosophy,  to  thrust  down  anybody's  throat.  He 
is  a  genial,  ironical,  sentimental,  penetrating  looker-on  at  the 
tragi-comedy  of  life." 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Westminster  Gazette  (Lon- 
don) furnishes  these  facts  about  Mr.  Donnay's  literary  work 
and  career : 

"M.  Donnay  is  perhaps  at  present,  with  M.  Lavedan  and  M. 
Hervieu,  our  most  celebrated  dramatic  author.  Several  of  his 
plays  have  been  successfully  represented  in  London  ;  to  name  the 
best  known  there  are  'Amants,'  'La  Douloureuse,'  'La  Bascule,' 
L'Affranchie,'  'Le  Torrent,'  'L'Autre  Danger,'  'Le  Retour  de 
Jerusalem,'  'Paraitre.'  And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  M. 
Donnay  has  distributed  abundantly  in  his  plays  the  treasures  of  a 
very  original  talent.  He  possesses  two  qualities  not  often  found 
together — wit  and  sensibility — and  he  has  a  great  natural  art  of 
blending  ban  mots  with  touching  passages.  No  doubt,  in  Mr.  J. 
M.  Barrie's  'A  Window  in  Thrums  '  or  'Sentimental  Tommy  '  we 
could  find  specimens  of  that  delicious  kind  where  ^laughter  and 
tears  came  curiously  together.  I  will  add  a  third,  and  no  less  rare, 
characteristic  of  M.  Donnay's  talent — exquisite  versification.  The 
dramatic  author  too  often  leaves  it  to  the  carpenter  and  the  scene- 
painter  to  evoke  pretty  scenes  ;  but  M.  Donnay,  in  his  natural  and 
even  realistic  dialogs,  finds  the  means  of  raising  our  imagination 
on  the  wings  of  poetry. 

"It  is  the  practise  that  the  new  Academician  should  deliver  a 
panegyric  on  his  predecessor — in  his  case  M.  A.  Sorel.  M.  Sorel 
was  the  author  of  'Europe  and  the  Revolution  '  and  a  'Diplomatic 
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History  of  the  Franco-German  War."  and  also  for  thirty  years  the 
most  celebrated  professoi  of  the  Ecole  des  Sciences  Politiques, 
where  he  taught  the  diplomatic  history  of  France  from  1789  to  our 
own  times.  No  doubt  such  a  subject  was  only  in  part  suitable  to 
the  talent  oi  .M.  Donnay.  but,  still,  he  has  acquitted  himself  with 
honor. 

"  M.  Bourget,  on  whom  devolved  the  task  of  receiving  the  new 
Academician,  found  an  easj  commencement  in  the  biography  of 
the  colleague  received  [that  dealing  with  Donnay 's  career  up  to  the 
time  of  his  first  literary  success].  The  rest  of  M.  Bourget's  dis- 
course traveled  into  philosophical  regions,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
follow  him,  especially  as  the  elocution  of  this  distinguished  author 

is  verj  1 r,  and  man)  people  soon  gave  up  the  effort  to  catch 

what  he  said.  As  J  was  going  out  my  neighbor  thought  fit  to 
communicate  to  me  his  impressions;  I  was  not  long  in  discovering 
with  alarm  that  he  had  supposed  he  was  attending  the  reception 
of  M.  Georges  <  timet.     Oh,  the  irony  of  academic  glory ! " 


young  men,  in  particular,  Mr.  Bellows,  Mr.  Luks,  and  Mr.  Henri, 
now  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  :  they  deliberately  and  conscien- 
tiously paint  the  ugly  wherever  it  occurs  :  holding  that  only  so  can 
they  delineate  life  as  it  really  is.  This  idea  is  also  accentuated  in 
the  department  of  landscape.  Nature  is  now  being  treated  not 
only  in  some,  but  in  all,  of  her  moods  :  Mr.  Ochtman's  austere 'De- 
cember '  or  Mr.  Redfield's  \m\  ressive  'March  '  will  serve  as  ex- 
ample. The  quality  increasingly  apparent,  however,  is  the  atmos- 
pheric— that  something  which  makes  one 'breathe  "  the  picture, 
that  fidelity  to  primal  tones,  that  exact  iridescence  of  color  which. 
as  seen  in  the  canvases  of  a  Claude  Monet,  spells  the  final  word  in 
landscape-painting  thus  far.  In  American  art,  if  Mr.  Childe  Has- 
sam  has  not  Monet's  peculiar  power  of  imagination,  he  is  equally 
interesting  to  the  student,  for  he  reveals  precisely  how  a  nerv- 
ous American  appreciates  the  quivering  vitality  of  the  physical 
world." 


THE  TREND  IN  AMERICAN  ART 

AN  especially  popular  object-lesson  to  the  whole  country  in 
present-day  American  painting  may  be  derived  from  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  now  being  held  in 


THE    PRIZE-FIGHT. 

By  George  Bellows. 
This  artist  belongs  to  the  group  who  "  deliberately  and  conscientiously  paint 
occurs  ;  holding  that  only  so  can  they  delineatelife  as  it  really 

New  York.  This  exhibition,  says  The  Outlook  ( New  York,  Jan- 
uary 4),  shows  "the  peculiarly  American  note"  in  painting  "as 
distinguished  from  French,  Dutch,  or  any  other."  The  writer 
proceeds : 

"More  and  more  OUT  painters  reflect  our  restless,  nervous,  but 
virile  energy,  our  instinct  and  sense  for  the  vivid  in  anything,  our 
vivacity  and  touch-and-go  of  manner,  whether  in  an  individual's 
movement,  carriage,  conversation,  gestures,  or  in  a  painter's  brush- 
work.  These  qualities  are  emphasized  this  year  in  two  depart- 
ments of  painting  in  which  our  artists  have  won  preeminence — 
portraiture  and  landscape.  As  examples  of  the  first.  Mr.  Kcnyon 
Cox's  portrait  of  Saint-Gaudens,  Mr.  Alexander's  portrait  of  Mr. 
Worthington  Whittredge,  Miss  Emmett's  'father  and  Son,'  and 
Mr.  Wiles's  'The   Twins1  may   be   selected.      Exprest    by   more  or 

less  competent  technic,  one  feels  the  varying  vigor  and  vitality  of 
the  subjects.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  tenderer  aspects  of 
portraiture  in  Mr.  Henry  Oliver  Walker's 'Brother  and  Sister.' as 
is  usual  with  this  painter,  whose  refined  workmanship  also  rarely 
loses  sight  of  the  purely  decorative  as  an  ideal.  But  neither  with 
him  nor  with  any  other  of  our  best  men  has  this  ideal  been  lowered 
to  ,1  mere  prettiness  a  reproach  toooften  and  too  indiscriminately 
leveled    by    foreigners   at    our  painters.      Indeed,    a  certain   set   of 


DANTE'S  UNCONSCIOUS  HUMOR 

^T^HF  sinners  in  hell,  according  to  Dante,  are  relegated  to  their 
*■  proper  quarters  on  the  judgment  of  Minos,  who  indicates  the 
particular  circle  to  which  the  culprit  is  consigned,  by  wrapping  his 
tail  so  many  times  around  his  body.  "  Fancy  the  trembling  sinner 
waiting  to  count  the  coils,  that  he  may  know  his  fate  !  "  exclaims 
Mr.  George  Trowbridge  in  The  Westminster 
Review  (London,  December),  to  whom  the 
exalted  fame  of  the  Italian  poet  is  not  a 
blind  to  the  humorous  aspects  of  his  imagi- 
nation. The  "Divine  Comedy,"  he  asserts, 
abounds  in  "the  grotesque  horrors  of  an 
imaginary  hell"  and  the  "  fantastic  raptures 
of  an  equally  imaginary  heaven."  Dante's 
humor,  he  hastens  to  say,  "is  of  the  uncon- 
scious kind,  arising  from  a  total  lack  of  per- 
ception of  the  ludicrous."  Some  instances 
of  the  latter  he  gathers  from  the  "Inferno" 
and  presents  in  these  words  : 

"It  is  a  horrible  punishment  which  is  as- 
signed to  those  guilty  of  simony,  to  be  buried 
head  downward  in  a  circular  pit,  with  only  the 
legs  and  feet  protruding,  while  flickering 
flames  glide  over  the  soles  of  the  latter,  in- 
flicting exquisite  torture;  yet  our  sense  of 
humor  is  provoked  by  the  description  of 
Dante  standing  over  one  of  these  holes  and 
holding  a  conversation  with  its  occupant,  're- 
versed, and  as  a  stake  driven  in  the  soil.' 
while  numberless  legs  wriggle  in  continual 
motion  around  him.  There  is  something 
grotesque  in  many  of  the  other  scenes  in  the 
'Inferno,'  as,  for  example,  where  Count  Ugo- 
lino  is  seen  gnawing  the  head  of  Archbishop  Kuggieri,  and  where 
Dante  himself  tears  out  the  hair  of  a  spirit  because  he  will  not 
tell  him  his  name. 

Then  seizing  on  his  hinder  scalp  I  cried, 
'  Name  thee,  or  not  a  hair  shall  tarry  here.' 

"  The  description  of  Lucifer  in  Canto  thirty-four,  intended  doubt- 
less to  be  terrifying,  reminds  us  of  the  ogre  in  a  child's  fairy-story. 
He  is  represented  as  of  gigantic  size,  with  wings  like  a  bat,  and 
three  faces,  each  several  mouth  champing  a  sinner.  The  unfortu- 
nate victims  are  Judas,  Brutus,  and  Cassius,  a  strange  trio! 

'  That  upper  spirit, 
Who  hast  worst  punishment,'  so  spake  my  guide, 
'  Is  Judas,  he  that  hath  his  head  within 
And  plies  the  feet  without.    Of  the  other  two, 
Whose  heads  are  under,  from  the  murky  jaw 
Who  hangs,  is  Brutus:  lo!  how  he  doth  writhe 
And  speaks  not.    The  other,  Cassius.  tli.it  appears 
So  large  oi  limb.'" 

The  heaven  of  Dante  is  to  this  writer  a  "  fantastic  and  unreal 
place  "  which  the  poet  in  attempting  to  describe  has  made  ridicu- 
lous. Such  is  the  picture  of  the  empyrean  where  the  saints  who 
have  reached  this  high  condition  appear  to  him  "  in  fashion  as  a 
snow-white  rose "  over  which   "he   angels   hover  "like  a  troop  of 


the  ugly  wherever  it 
is." 
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bees."  The  spirits  in  Jupiter  perform  "a  sort  of 
acted  charade,"  and  afterward  assume  "the  fantas- 
tic form  of  an  eagle."  "The  eye  of  the  eagle  (only 
one  is  spoken  of — we  are  not  told  whether  the 
same  spirits  appear  in  both  eyes)  is  composed  of 
the  spirits  of  six  kings  ;  David  forming  the  pupil, 
with  Trajan,  Hezekiah,  Constantine,  William  II. 
of  Sicily,  and  Ripheus  the  Trojan  in  the  iris." 
The  writer  finds  further  amusement  in  the  relaxa- 
tions of  the  blest.     We  read  : 

"  It  is  amusing  to  read,  again  and  again,  of  the 
spirits  of  the  blest  dancing  in  a  ring,  or  whirling 
like  clouds  or  dead  leaves  in  a  vortex,  or  'trailing 
a  blaze  of  comet  splendor,'  or  moving  in  mazy 
gyrations  like  motes  in  a  sunbeam.  In  the  fourth 
heaven,  which  is  the  sun,  Dante  and  Beatrice  are 
M'rrounded  by  a  'bright  garland  '  of  spirits,  inclu- 
ding, among  others,  Solomon,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Boetius,  and  the  venerable  Bede.  These  circled 
round  them  thrice,  and  then  halted  : 

Like  to  ladies  from  the  dance, 
Not  ceasing,  but  suspense,  in  silent  pause, 
Listening,  till  they  have  caught  the  strain  anew: 
Suspended  so  they  stood. 

"  During  this  pause   St.   Thomas  Aquinas  dis- 
courses to  Dante  on  the  life  and  character  of  St. 
Francis   and  of  other  matters,  and  then  resumes 
the  dance  with  his  saintly  partners.     Another  company  of  glori- 
fied souls  appears,  and  commences  to  whirl  around  the  first,  its 
spokesman,  Buonaventura,  singing  the  praises  of  St.  Dominic. 

Soon  as  its  final  word  the  blessed  flame  [St.  Thomas  Aquinas] 

Had  raised  for  utterance,  straight  the  holy  mill 

Began  to  wheel ;  nor  yet  had  once  revolved, 

Or  e'er  another,  circling,  compass'd  it,  ' 

Motion  to  motion,  song  to  song,  conjoining. 

"Presently  the  whirling  spirits  take  opposite  directions,  and 
circle  round  Dante  and  Beatrice,  like  two  constellations  moving  in 
contrary  orbits.     Later,  Beatrice  appeals  to  Solomon  to  explain  to 


BROTHER   AND   SISTER. 

By  Henry  Oliver  Walker. 
An  artist  who  "  rarely  loses  sight  of  the  purely  decorative  as  an  ideal." 


MARCH. 

By  Edward  S.  Redfield, 
An  impressive  representative  of  the  modern  landscape  school. 

Dante  what  change  will  happen  to  them  when  their  spirits  are  re- 
united to  their  earthly  bodies,  upon  which  the  celestial  dancers 
break  into  a  more  vigorous  frolic. 

As  those,  who  in  a  ring 
Tread  the  light  measure,  in  their  fitful  mirth 
Raise  loud  the  voice,  and  spring  with  gladder  bound  ; 
Thus  at  the  hearing  of  that  pious  suit, 
The  saintly  circles,  in  their  journeying 
And  wondrous  note,  attested  new  delight. 

"  As  Solomon's  speech  concludes,  new  troops  of  spirits  sweep 
into  sight : 

New  substances,  methought,  began 

To  rise  in  view  beyond  the  other  twain, 

And  wheeling,  sweep  their  ampler  circuit  wide. 

"  The  climax  of  these  terpsichorean  performances  is  reached  in 
the  Eighteenth  canto  of  the  'Paradiso,'  where  Joshua,  Judas  Mac- 
caba-us,  Charlemain,  and  other  famous  heroes  come  forward  pir- 
ouetting at  the  call  of  Cacciaguida.  The  whole  company  of  spirits 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  toward  the  projecting  arms  of  which 
Cacciaguida  directs  Dante's  gaze." 

This  is  an  example  of  the  "gamesome  mirth,"  says  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge, "which,  we  are  told,  in  the  Twentieth  canto,  the  pagan 
monarchs,  Trajan  and  Ripheus,  were  especially  privileged  to 
share.  The  reason  of  this  special  favor  is  explained  to  the  poet 
by  the  eagle  referred  to  above.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  explana- 
tion the  two  kings  perform  a  pas  deux.  Mr.  Trowbridge  grows  a 
trifle  compunctious  at  the  end  and  concludes  in  these  words  : 

"  It  may  be  thought  a  graceless  task  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  a  poet 
whose  greatness  is  established  by  universal  acclaim.  I  have  no 
wish  to  detract  from  his  fame,  but  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that 
Dante's  powers  do  not  lie  so  much  in  his  fanciful  pictures  of  the 
hidden  world  through  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  journeyed, 
as  in  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  the  world  he  actually 
lived  in,  and  in  his  fine  moral  sense.  As  a  nature-poet  Dante 
stands  as  high  as  he  does  in  the  role  of  moralist.  His  powers  of 
observation  are  acute,  and  his  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sub- 
lime unrivaled.  To  the  mind  of  the  writer  this  is  his  strongest 
claim  to  the  suffrages  of  the  modern  reader.  The  average  reader 
has  no  faith  in  Dante  as  an  exponent  of  the  life  to  come,  and  has 
but  a  feeble  interest  in  medieval  Italian  history,  which  enters  so 
largely  into  the  matter  of  the  poem  ;  but  he  can  appreciate  Dante's 
delightful  word-painting  of  pastoral  scenes  and  mountain  grandeur, 
of  rivers  and  streamlets,  the  dawn  and  the  day's  decline,  the  beauty 
and  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  the  habits  of  birds  and  animals,  and 
the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  These  things,  and  such  abound 
throughout  the  work,  delight  him  more  than  the  grotesque  hor- 
rors of  an  imaginary  hell,  or  the  fantastic  raptures  of  an  equally 
imatnnarv  heaven." 
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WHERE  HAWTHORNE  FAILED 

HAWTHORNE'S    literary   eminence   lias  stood  so  long  that 
criticism,  in  any  large  sense  "destructive,"  has  let  him  alone. 
Mr.  Henry  James  some  years  ago  stirre\d  up  a  storm  of  protest 
n  Hawthorne  admirers  by  venturing  to  deal  critically  with  the 
r  in   his   biography  contributed   to  the  American  Men  of 
Lett  ries.     Now  Mr.  W.  C.  Brownell,  by  his  essay  in  the  Jan- 

uary Scribner's,  again  troubles  the  calm  waters  of  appreciation, 
and  there  are  signs  that  his  estimate  of  the  New-England  writer 
will  not  he  let  off  without  some  vigorous  handling.  Hawthorne, 
according  to  Mr.  Brownell,  misconceived  his  talent  in  cultivating 
"his  fancy,  to  the  neglect  of  his  imagination."  This  the  writer 
thinks  was  a  "real  misfortune"  for  him  and  for  us  also.  "Issuing 
from  the  curious  by-paths  of  literature  into  which  this  neglect  led 
him."  observes  the  writer,  "and  engaging  in  the  general  literary 
competition  on  the  immemorial  terms  for  the  exercise  of  the  imag- 
ination, it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  would  have  produced  works 
far  otherwise  important  than  those  which  in  the  main  he  wrote." 
"The  Scarlet  Letter"-  his  one  first-rate  performance — "is  thereto 
prove  it."  Hawthorne  produced  his  effects.  Mr.  Brownell  asserts, 
"by  following  the  line  of  least  resistance  "  ;  namely,  the  cultivation 
of  his  fancy.  "He  neglected  his  imagination  because  he  shrank 
from  reality."     I  pon  this  point  the  writer  proceeds  : 

"Now.  reality  is  precisely  the  province,  the  only  province,  the 
only  concern,  the  only  material  of  this  noblest  of  faculties.  It  is, 
of  course,  as  varied  as  the  universe  of  which  it  is  composed. 
There  is  the  leality  of  'Tom  Jones  '  and  the  reality  of  'Lear,'  for 
example:  the  reality  of  the  ideal,  indeed,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
phenomenal  — its  opposite,  being,  not  the  ideal,  but  the  fanciful. 
And  Hawthorne  coquetted  and  sported  with  it  and  made  mirage  of 
it.  Instead  of  accepting  it  as  the  field  of  his  imagination,  he  made 
it  the  playground  of  his  fancy. 

"  Imagination  and  fancy  differ,  according  to  the  old  metaphysic, 
in  that,  both  transcending  experience,  one  observes  and  the  other 
transgresses  law.  Every  one  thus  discriminates,  at  all  events,  be- 
tween the  imaginative  and  the  fanciful.  No  writer  ever  had  a 
deeper  sense,  or  at  least  a  firmer  conviction,  of  the  august  immu- 
tability of  law — those  ordaining  principles  of  the  universe  unbe- 
gotten  by  the  race  of  mortal  men  and  forever  immune  from  the 
sleep  of  oblivion  itself — to  paraphrase  the  classic  panegyric.  His 
frequent  theme — the  soul  and  the  conscience — absolutely  implies 
the  recognition  of  law  and  involves  its  acceptance.  And  philo- 
sophically his  conception  of  his  theme  fundamentally,  even  fatal- 
istically, insists  on  it.  Three  of  the  four  novels  embody  its  pre- 
determination. But  too  often  in  his  treatment  of  his  theme  its 
basis  crumbles.  The  center  of  gravity  too  often  falls  outside  of 
it — falls  outside  of  law  as  well  as  of  experience — because  reality 
impresses  and  appeals  to  him  so  little,  because  his  necessity  for 
dissolving  it  into  the  insubstantial  is  so  imperative,  that  the  theme 
itself  is  frittered  away  in  the  course  of  its  exposition.  The  law. 
the  moral  truth,  which  is  the  point  of  departure,  or,  as  I  say,  the 
foundation  of  his  more  serious  work,  is  not  only  not  enforced,  but 
positively  enervated.  At  every  turn  the  characters  and  events 
might,  one  feels,  evade  its  constraint,  so  wholly  do  the  unreal  and 
the  fantastic  predominate  in  both  their  constitution  and  their  evo- 
lution. Beings  so  insubstantial  and  transactions  so  fantastic  (one 
or  both  elements  are  generally  present)  can  bul  fitfully  or  feebly 
illustrate  anything  so  solid  and  stable  as  the  moral  principles  upon 
which  the  real  universe  is  conducted." 

However  Hawthorne's   divorce  from  reality  and   consecration  to 

the  fanciful  may  have  succeeded  in  giving  him  a  unique  position 

.  and  demonstrating  his  originality,  the  writer  ,uoes  on  to  say,  "there 

j   is  one  \ital  respect,  at  all    events,  in  which    lie  almost  drops  out  of 

the  novelist's  category,"  name]  v.  in  the  portrayal  of  character.     We 
id  : 

"There  is  no  element  in  fiction  at  all  comparable  in  importance 
with  its  portrayal  of  human  character  and  its  picture  of  human 
lite,  fiction  is  the  genre-painting  o'l  literature,  as  its  decorative 
painting  is  poetry.  Bui  Hawthorne  cued  nothing  for  people  in 
life  and  made  extraordinarily  little  of  them  in  his  books.     In  no 


other  fiction  are  the  characters  so  little  characterized  as  in  his, 
where  in  general  their  raison  d'etre  is  what  they  illustrate,  not  what 
they  are.  In  none  other  are  they  so  airily  conceived,  so  slightly 
sketched,  so  imperfectly  defined.  Mr.  James  points  out.  I  think 
justly,  that  with  the  partial  exception  of  Donatella  in  'The  Marble 
Faun  '  there  are  no  types  among  them.  Elsewhere,  to  be  sure,  he 
complains  that  iHolgrave  is  not  sharply  enough  characterized  "  and 
'is  not  an  individual,  but  a  type.'  The  inconsistency  is  natural, 
because  it  is  natural  to  think  of  a  character  in  fiction  as  either  a 
type  or  an  individual,  and  when  you  are  considering  one  of  Haw- 
thorne's as  either,  you  think  he  must  be  the  other,  the  truth  being 
that  he  is  neither.  He  has  not  enough  features  for  an  individual 
and  he  has  n  it  enough  representative  traits  for  a  type.  His  crea- 
tor evokes  him  in  pseudo- Frankenstein  fashion  for  some  purpose, 
symbolical,  allegorical,  or  otherwise  illustrative,  and  has  no  con- 
cern for  his  character,  apart  from  this  function  of  it,  either  for  its 
typical  value  or  its  individual  interest.  He  cares  nothing  for  his 
personality  ;  the  more  real  he  made  it  the  more  superfluous  it 
would  seem  to  him,  since,  tho  it  is  a  prime  necessity  to  establish 
it  first  of  all  if  his  actions  are  to  have  the  effect  of  reality,  the 
effect  of  reality  is  precisely  what  he  does  not  desire  to  secure. 
Consequently  his  dramas  have  the  air  of  being  conducted  by 
marionettes." 


NEW  ART  IN  JAPAN 

JAPANESE  art  has  so  degenerated  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Meiji  dynasty  (1865)  that  special  efforts  are  now  being  put  for- 
ward to  effect  a  revival.  The  Japanese  Department  of  Education, 
feeling  that  the  art  of  to-day  in  no  wise  compares  with  that  of  one 
or  two  centuries  ago,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  given  by 
the  recent  Industrial  Exhibition  sheld  at  Tokyo,  to  organize  an 
exhibition  of  fine  arts,  which  it  intends  to  make  an  annual  event 
hereafter.  From  these  efforts,  as  we  learn  from  a  writer  in  The 
Celestial  Empire  (Shanghai),  it  is  expected  that  a  renewed  devel- 
opment of  national  art  will  follow,  tho  just  the  direction  it  will 
take  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  art  of  the  past,  speci- 
mens of  which  are  so  eagerly  gathered  by  Western  collectors,  was 
a  development  of  Chinese  originals;  but,  as  this  writer  observes, 
"many  Japanese  artists  did  improve  upon  the  technic  of  their 
Chinese  teachers,  and  lent  to  their  canvases  a  spirit  and  grace  that 
have  made  their  masterpieces  more  admired  in  the  West  than  are 
those  of  the  Chinese  artists."  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  Resto- 
ration, it  is  alleged,  the  art  of  Japan  has  shown  the  influence  of 
Western  models  ;  hence  the  future  seems  to  promise  a  contest  be- 
tween representatives  of  these  two  forces,  as  the  following  citation 
shows  : 

"The  one  demands  that  official  effort  shall  be  restricted  to  the 
revivifying  of  Japan's  old  art,  that  of  the  Kan6  and  Torii  and 
other  schools  which  worked  upon  a  foundation  borrowed  from 
China,  but  developed  into  something  so  emphatically  Japanese  as 
to  have  lost  nearly  all  resemblance  to  its  prototype  ;  the  other  in- 
sists that  since  Japan  has  thrown  away  the  armor  and  sword  of 
the  samurai,  its  art  must  be  something  distinctly  modern.  These 
contend  that  just  as  the  artists  of  three  or  four  centuries  ago 
wrought  an  improvement  on  the  borrowed  art  of  China,  so  can  the 
present-day  artist  give  to  the  principles  of  European  art  an  em- 
bellishment which  shall  make  the  finished  productions  greatly 
superior  to  the  models.  It  is,  of  course,  unwise  to  say  that  Jap- 
anese artists  can  not  create  a  school  of  art,  based  upon  the  canons 
of  Europe,  which  shall  bring  about  results  superior  to  those  of  the 
Western  artists,  but  it  will  take  a  good  many  years  to  demonstrate 
this  and  will  require  something  infinitely  superior  to  any  of  the 
canvases  that  have  as  yet  been  exhibited  in  the  galleries  of  Japan 
or  that  have  found  a  place  on  Western  walls." 

The  intention  of  the  Department  of  Education  is  "to  stimulate 
artists  in  all  branches,  both  tine  and  applied  arts,  to  improve 
themselves  by  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  display  their  handi- 
work in  friendly  competition.  xuho  the  added  incentive  of  prizes 
is  not  to  be  totally  withheld."  L«C-k  of  funds  sufficient  for  its  pur- 
pose  is  said   to   hamper  the  department. 
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Adams,  Joseph  H.  Harper's  Electricity  Book 
for  Boys.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  xii-406.  New- 
York    Harper    &  Brothers.     $1.75  net. 

Allen,  Annie  Winsor.  Home,  School,  and  Vaca- 
tion. i2mo,  pp.  220.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.      $1.25  net. 

Barbour,  Ralph  Henry.  "Holly":  The  Ro- 
mance of  a  Southern  Girl.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp. 
294.     Philadelphia;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Benson,  E.  F.  Sheaves,  nmo,  pp.  409.  New 
York-   Doubleday,  Page    &  Co.     $1.40  net. 

table,  George  W.  The  Grandissimes.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  po.  xi-491.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     S2.50  net. 

Carroll,  Lewis.  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land. Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  xi-161.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page    &  Co.     $1.40  net. 

Claude,  Mons'eur.  Chief  of  Police  under  the 
Second  Empire.  Memoirs  of.  Translated  by  Kath- 
arine Prescott  Wormeley.  New  York:  Houghton, 
Mifflin   &  Co.     $4  net. 

That  the  history  of  France  is  the  most 
fascinating  of  all  modern  histories  is  due, 
perhaps,  in  part  to  the  character  of  the 
people,  to  their  emotionalism,  and  to  the 
reckless  way  in  which  they  press  political 
theories  to  their  utmost  logical  conse- 
quences. The  intellectual  rather  than 
the  practical  aspect  of  government  at- 
tracts and  carries  away  their  leaders,  and 
the  result  is  a  series  of  dramatic  incidents 
which  gives  the  vicissitudes  of  their  na- 
tional life  the  appearance  of  so  many  ad- 
ventures, with  the  surprizes,  catastrophes, 
and,  more  than  all,  the  uncertainties  of  a 
somewhat  haphazard  game.  France  of  the 
nineteenth  century  especially  illustrates 
this  view.  Republics,  monarchies,  and 
empires  succeed  with  marvelous  rapidity 
from  the  days  of  the  Terror  and  the  guillo- 
tine to  the  debacle  of  Sedan. 

The  present  volume  is  an  interesting  illus- 
tration of  this  state  of  things.  Claude,  w7ho 
is  known  in  this  volume  by  no  other  name, 
wrote  an  account  of  his  career  as  a  member 
of  the  Paris  police  in  ten  volumes.  The 
first  five  deal  with  the  reign  of  the  Citizen- 
King,  Louis-Philippe,  and  the  events  that 
led  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Empire  and 
the  fall  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  at 
which  period  Monsieur  Claude  was  Chief 
of  Police.  The  translator  has  made  a  very 
readable  book  by  picking  out  the  plums 
from  the  first  five  volumes  and  dividing 
her  work  into  chapters  of  her  own,  each 
chapter  containing  some  interesting  and 
exciting  incident  in  the  events  of  the  period. 
The  result  is  a  very  successful  piece  of 
bookmaking.  The  incidents  related  bring 
us  in  contact  with  the  Citizen-King,  with 
Thiers,  with  BeVanger,  Henri  Rochefort, 
Napoleon  III.  and  his  mistresses,  mere 
German  and  Italian  spies,  who  betrayed 
him.  The  instrumentality  of  these  women 
is  traced  both  in  the  Orsini  catastrophe 
and  in  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the 


fatal  Franco-Prussian  War.  The  politi- 
cal tales  which  this  brilliant  raconteur 
narrates  with  genuine  dramatic  point  are 
varied  by  such  mere  police  stories  as  those 
of  murders,  suicides,  robbery,  and  gam- 
bling. Monsieur  Claude  is  nothing  if  not 
entertaining,  and  perhaps  the  entertain- 
ment to  be  foumd  in  the  work  is  more  likely 
to  attract  the  reader  than  the  historic 
value  of  its  contents.  There  is,  however, 
all  the  fascination  of  the  ordinary  French 
memoirs  in  these  reminiscences. 

The  declaration  of  war  with  Germany 
seemed  to  Napoleon  III.,  says  Monsieur 
Claude,  the  only  way  to  divert  from  him- 
self the  revolutionary  rage  of  the  mob 
roused  by  the  assassination  of  Victor  Noir, 
a  young  newspaper  man.  Victor  Noir 
had  been  sent  to  Prince  Pierre  Napoleon 
by  M.  Pascal  Grousset,  an  editor  of  the 
Marseillaise,  to  demand  satisfaction  for  an 
insulting  article  published  in  Avenir  de 
la  Corse.  "The  Prince  gave  Victor  a  blow 
on  the  face  with  his  left  hand  while  with 
his  right  he  pulled  a  revolver  out  of  his 
pocket  and  fired  at  Noir,."  mortally  wound- 
ing him.  This  event,  which  raised  uni- 
versal rage  against  the  Corsican  dynasty, 
says  Monsieur  Claude,  was  "the  hand  of 
destiny.  .  .  ."  "The  Emperor  knew  well 
that  war  was  the  last  means  that  remained 
to  him  of  escaping  revolution." 

After   carefully   reading   this   book,    the 

reviewer   can    use   the   hackneyed    phrase 

in  its  literal  sense,    "There  is  not   a   dull 

line  to  be  found  in  it." 

Curtln,  Jeremiah.  The  Mongols  A  History. 
8vo.     Boston:  Little,  Brown   &  Co.     $3  net. 

It  seems  incredible  that  the  average 
American  or  European,  when  talking  or 
reading  either  ancient  or  modern  history, 
thinks  only  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  at 
most  the  Semitic  and  Aryan,  nations. 
Yet  the  great  world  lying  farther  east  is 
the  larger  in  both  chronology,  area,  and 
population.  The  Crusades  have  occu- 
pied more  attention  than  the  Mongol 
movements  and  empire,  and  yet  the  Mon- 
gol-Tatar invasion  affected  half  of  Eu- 
rope far  more  profoundly  than  the  Cru- 
sades. One  tribe  and  leader  have  so 
influenced  the  European  imagination  that 
the  term  "Mongol,"  from  being  applied 
to  small  groups  of  hunters  and  herdsmen, 
living  north  of  the  great  Gobi  desert,  now 
includes  in  one  category  all  yellows-skinned 
nations. 

To  tell  this  story  properly  reqiiires  pro- 
digious scholarship,  a  passion  for  accu- 
racy, and  much  historic  imagination. 
One  can  not  say  that  this  is  the  ideal  book 


on  the  Mongols,  and  yet  it  is  probably  the 
best  single  work  on  the  subject  yet  pub- 
lished in  English.  The  late  Jeremiah 
Curtin,  pioneer  American  in  this  particu- 
lar field,  was  known  as  a  scholar  of  ama- 
zing diligence,  of  extraordinary  facility  in 
learning  languages,  and  of  restless  activity 
and  desire  to  see  outlandish  peoples.  His 
work  among  the  Slavs  and  Magyars,  North 
American  Indians,  and  native  lovers  of 
Irish  mythology  and  his  translation  of  the 
novels  of  the  Polish  Sienkiewicz  are  well 
known.  He  traces  the  rise  of  the  great 
hero  Temudjin,  who,  beside  being  a  ter- 
rific fighter,  had  the  genius  of  organiza- 
tion and  power  to  attract  men.  This 
chieftain's  great  work  was  to  unite  the 
desert  tribes  and  strike  with  his  clouds  of 
horsemen  the  rich  Chinese  Empire,  then 
in  a  state  of  division;  after  which  he 
conquered  the  Turkish  tribes.  His  suc- 
cessors moved  into  Persia  and  India,  and 
finally  into  Russia,  until  most  of  Asia  and 
half  of  Europe  seemed  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Tatars,  whom  monks 
deemed  to  have  arisen  from  Tartarus. 
The  Golden  Horde  held  during  two  cen- 
turies their  ground  as  far  as  the  borders 
of  Germany.  When  both  Chinese  and 
Russians  came  to  consciousness  of  their 
power,  through  a  patriotic  sense  of  na- 
tionality, they  rose  up  and  swept  the 
Mongols  away,  and  the  mighty  empire  fell 
as  a  dream  passes.  Mr.  Curtin's  chap- 
ters are  vivid  with  brilliant  description, 
and  his  power  to  paint  in  words  is  shown 
on  many  pages.  The  life  story  of  Temud- 
jin is  itself  fascinating,  for,  before  the 
great  conquest  of  a  continent,  the  hero 
conquered  himself.  He  became  a  Khan 
before  he  was  saluted  as  Genghis,  or 
Jinghis,  the  Mighty  Khan.  Neverthe- 
less, one  must  not  look  into  this  book  for 
the  work  of  a  Motley,  who,  to  the  work  of 
investigator,  joined  the  coloring,  as  it 
were,  of  a  Rubens  and  the  grace  of  a  mas- 
ter stylist.  Nor  does  it  seem  entirely 
fair  to  omit  all  mention  of  the  labors  of 
the  Russian  and  German  scholars,  pred- 
ecessors in  the  same  field  of  research. 
The  book  has  a  portrait,  map,  and  good 
index,  and  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
serious  student. 

Davis,  Richard  Hard'ng,  F.R.G.S.  The  Congo 
and  Coasts  of  Africa.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  xi- 
220.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50 
net. 

Densmore.  Emmet,  M.D.  Sex  Equality.  A 
Solut'on  of  the  Woman  Problem.  121T10,  pp.  390. 
New  York:  Funk    &  Wagnalls  Co. 

It   is   no   small   task   to   undertake   the 
solution  of  the  "woman  problem."     This 
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.  is  a  vigorous  and  interesting  attempt 
in  that  direction.  Its  author  denies 
utterly  that  there  is  any  fundamental  dif- 
ference in  sex.  What  the  woman  suffra- 
gists have  been  telling  us  for  a  long  gen- 
eration, and  what  certain  bold  leaders  in 
women  are  asserting  with  in- 

phasis,  are  here  given  a  scien- 
tific 

The  main  thesis  of  the  book  is  that  all 
physical  and  psychological  distinctions 
between  men  and  women  are  the  results 
of  generations  of  differences  in  environ- 
ment and  heredity,  and  that  if  now  we 
remove  these  differences,  we  shall  have 
absolute  sex  equality.  To  those  who  be- 
lieve that  women's  status  in  society  must 
be    conditioned    by    educational,    political, 

and  social  functions  identical  with  those 
of  man,  Dr.  Densmore  has  contributed  a 
valuable  work.     To  those  who  think  dif- 

iitly,  also,  the  book  will  prove  sug- 
gestive and  stimulating  reading.  Any 
one,  however,  who  meets  the  author  on 
his  own  ground  of  scientific  premise  can 
not  but  doubt  the  construction  he  places 
upon  the  premise  that  forms  the  basi^  of 
his  reasoning. 

Science  has  indeed  established  the  fact 
that  life,  in  its  beginnings,  is  asexual. 
The  protozoan  has  neither  "maleness" 
nor  "  femaleness. "  So  likewise  is  the 
primitive  segmental  cell  from  which  hu- 
man life  starts,  a  sexless  organism.  But 
the  time  comes,  in  the  life  of  the  animal 
series,  as  in  that  of  the  human  being, 
when  sex  appears;  and  the  farther  we 
get  from  the  beginnings  of  life,  that  is, 
the  more  complex  life  becomes,  the  more 
strongly  marked  are  the  differences  in 
sex.  To  lay  down  the  premise  that  sex 
distinctions  arc  the  result  of  differences 
in  environment  and  he'edity  does  not 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  sexes  are 
equal.  It  would  be  quite  as  correct  to 
say  that  whereas  man  and  the  dog  orig- 
inated from  the  same  primordial  proto- 
plasm, and  are  respectively  the  products 
of  differences  in  environment  and  hered- 
ity, therefore  they  are  fundamentally 
equal.  The  fact  is,  to  make  men  and 
women  absolutely  equal  we  shall  have  to 
undo  all  the  environmental  and  heredi- 
tary influences  of  the  ages  and  reduce 
them  to  their  original  condition  of  asex- 
iiality. 

If  our  author  is  to  be  taken  seriously, 
therefore,  and  if  his  doctrines  are  to  be 
literally  applied  in  the  training  and  care 
of  our  boys  and  girls,  il  can  result  in  noth- 
ing less  than  throwing  the  human  race 
back  upon  lower  and  less  specialized 
Eorms  of  existence,  and  so  making  our 
men  and  women  approximate  the  asexual 
types  of  life.  That  is  to  say,  we  shall 
■c  or  mj/scx  our  youth  and  produce 
a  generation  of  organic  and  psychic 
eunuchs.  There  are  some  educators  and 
oilier  student,  of  social  phenomena  who 
are  beginning  to  wonder  if  the  theories 
and  conduct  of  certain  men  and  women 
and  the  increasing  celibacy  and  decrease 
ot  offspring  are  not   symptoms  of  just  such 

a  desexualizing  and  degeneral  iv<  pr<  icess. 

»<■  \  in  in- .    i  ieodore  I.      Types  of  the  De  Vinne 

■   pp.  4=;o. 

One  of  the  most    interesting  of  books  on 

printing  is  "Types  of  the  1  >e  Vinne  Press." 
\s  stated  in  the  preface,  it  consists  of  the 
collection  of  printing  types  which  lias 
been  made  by  the  De  Vinne  Press  in  the 
course  of  its  growth,   between   the   year 


1836  and  the  present  day.  The  work 
differs  from  ordinary  books  of  this  kind 
in  one  particular:  it  furnishes  the  oppor- 
tunitv  for  supplying  information  about 
each  form  of  type.  The  characteristics 
of  every  important  font  are  pointed  out, 
and  the  manner  in  which  one  font  differs 
from  another  is  the  subject  of  detailed 
comparative  explanation.  These  anno- 
tations make  the  book  unique.  It  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  modern  typography, 
and  will  delight  all  who  are  interested  in 
printing  and  printing-types. 

Finloy,  William  Lovell.  American  Birds  Stud- 
ied and  Photographed  from  Life.  Illustrated. 
1 -Mini.  pp.  xvi-256.  New  York-  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $1.50  net. 

Grayson,  David.  Adventures  in  Contentment. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  xii  241).  New  York:  Doub- 
led.iv.  Page    &  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Hubbard,  Elbert.  /  Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes 
of  Eminent  Orators.  Illustrated.  121110.  pp.  vi— 
453.  Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Emnent 
Artists.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  vi-452.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.      Each  S2.50  net. 

Inchbold,  A.  T.  Under  the  Syrian  Sun.  Pic- 
tures by  Stanley  Inchbold.  2  vols.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

The  Holy  Land  of  Christian  and  Hebrew 
will  never  lose  its  charm  for  the  devout  stu- 
dent and  worshiper,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
lure  to  the  superstitious  who  hope  to  bathe 
in  Jordan's  waters.  Tho  most  of  its  area 
is  stony  and  barren,  the  striking  contours, 
the  ceaseless  change  of  color,  and  the  spell 
of  the  past  make  Palestine  a  theme  of 
endless  interest.  In  these  two  handsome 
volumes- -a  veritable  portfolio  of  full- 
page  colored  plates — we  have  the  sparkling 
style  and  the  keen  and  minute  observation 
of  a  bright  Englishwoman,  who  knows 
how  to  write  her  mother  tongue  with  sim- 
plicity and  power. 

She  has  confined  herself  in  the  main  to 
the  Lebanon,  Baalbek,  Galilee,  and  Judea. 
Probably  no  modern  book  describes  more 
vividly  contemporaneous  life  in  the  famous 
desert  city,  still  so  rich  in  classic  ruins.  As 
for  the  artist's  pictures,  they  are  dreams 
of  color  from  God's  palette  framed  within 
limiting  inches.  "The  pomp  that  brings 
and  shuts  the  day"  in  the  Christ-trodden 
land  is  pomp  beyond  the  measure  of  north- 
ern latitudes.  All  the  "cloud-capped  tow- 
ers" of  the  air,  the  battles  of  mirage, 
and  the  hosts  of  the  impalpable  in  the  sky 
are  painted  here.  The  mountains,  gray, 
bare,  and  scorched  during  midday  hours, 
assume  unexpected  glories  of  tint  and  hue 
as  if  from  the  sunless  walls  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem. He  must  be  a  dullard  who  can 
not  from  this  book  see  that  the  land  matches 
the  language,  and  the  landscape  the  Book 
of  Books.  Beside  accurate  transfer  to  the 
printed  page  of  very  intelligent  observa- 
tion, the  reader  who  must  needs  enjoy 
Palestine  at  his  own  fireside  or  not  at  all 
will  find  delight  in  sharing  with  the  ad- 
Venturous  lady  her  travel  emotions  as  well 
as  experiences. 

In  exploring  underground  Jerusalem, 
as  well  as  Baalbek,  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  more  entertaining  guide.  One  ought 
not  to  look  for  mathematically  accurate 
scholarship  in  this  work,  and  indeed  to 
this  the  author  makes  no  pretensions. 
Hence  perhaps  the  absence  of  an  index 
and  historic  dates.  Hut  the  general  Spirit 
of  the  text  is  informing,  and  while  giving 
pleasure  in  the  reading,   it   makes  one   feci 

more  at  home  and  intimately  acquainted 

with  the  Holy  Land  than  the  majoritx  of 
works  on  Syria  would  do, 

I.UKorlof,   Selma.      The   Wonderful   Adventures  of 

Nils.  Translated  from  tin-  Swedish  by  Velma 
Swanston  Howard.  Illustrated,  tamo,  pp.  xiii  - 
4,(o.     New  York    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


Lyle,  Eugene  P.,  Jr.  The  Lone  Star.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  ix-431.  New  York:  Double- 
day. Page   &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Martin,  George  Madden.  Letitia:  Nursery- 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  viii-206. 
New  York    McClure  Co. 

Tarkinjtton,  Booth.  His  Own  People.  Illus- 
trated by  Massano%rich  and  decorated  by  Harper. 
nmo.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  90 
cents  net. 

International  seems  too  large  and  om- 
inous a  word  to  apply  to  Mr.  Tarkington's 
delightful  little  romance,  and  yet  there  is 
just  that  drawing  together  of  two  con- 
tinents that  lends  a  piquancy  which  it 
might  otherwise  lack.  The  story  tells  of 
a  young  innocent  from  Indiana  who  goes 
to  Europe,  where  he  makes  the  acquain- 
tance of  a  delightful  Italian  countess, 
who,  unfortunately,  turns  out  to  be  the 
bearer  of  a  bogus  title.  The  art  of  the 
book  lies  in  the  contrasts  between  the  Old- 
World  weariness  and  cynicism  Vof  the  sot 
disant  countess  and  her  companions,  and 
the  pastoral  simplicity  of  the  hero's 
American  sweetheart  and  the  homely  life 
in  Indiana. 

Trevelyan,  Sir  George  Otto.  Bart.  The  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  Part  III.  Maps.  Large  crown 
8vo,  pp.  xii -49 2.  New  York:  Longmans.  Green  & 
Co.     $2.50  net. 

It  is  now  four  years  since  the  publica- 
cation  of  Part  II.  (in  two  volumes)  of  this 
work,  and  eight  years  since  the  appear- 
ance of  Part  I.  Sir  George's  "Early  His- 
tory of  Charles  James  Fox"  was  published 
in  1880,  and  it  was  thought  that  suc- 
ceeding volumes  of  the  life  of. Fox  would 
follow.  Sir  George  discovered,  however, 
that  Fox's  career  was  so  intimately  wrapt 
up  with  the  history  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, from  1774  to  1782,  that  it  was 
well-nigh  impossible,  as  Mr.  J.  W.  For- 
tescue  has  pointed  out,  to  overcome  "the 
difficulties  of  writing  a  political  biography 
as  distinguished  from  a  political  histo- 
ry." Thus  the  distinguished  author  turned 
himself,  in  such  time  as  he  would  gain 
from  his  duties  as  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  member  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  Gladstone's  Cabinets, 
to  a  thorough  study  of  the  American  war. 
It  was  not  until  1899  that  the  first  volume 
of  his  history  was  issued,  the  author  hav- 
ing retired  from  public  life  two  years  pre- 
viously. 

Some  such  explanation  is  necessary  lest 
we  forget  the  origin  of  this  work,  a  new 
part  of  which  is  before  us.  The  latter 
carries  the  story  of  those  picturesque 
times  from  Washington's  establishment 
at  Morristown  early  in  1877  to  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Treaty  of  Amity 
and  Alliance,  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  signed  at  Paris  on  the  6th 
of  February,  1778,  and  includes  succeed- 
ing events  up  to  the  Battle  of  Monmouth 
Court  House  in  the  following  June. 

It  is  as  a  defender  of  the  American 
cause,  and  as  an  exprest  admirer  of  its 
leader,  that  Trevelyan,  an  Englishman, 
has  attracted  most  comment.  I  lis  sub- 
ject being  Pox,  and  the  hitter's  sympathy 
being  strongly  pro-American,  the  narra- 
tive of  "The  American  Revolution"  from 
the  first  has  had  American  leanings.  In 
fact,  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
aroused  much  acrid  criticism  in  England, 
where  Trevelyan  was  accused,  in  his  en- 
thusiasm for  Pox  and  Burke,  of  neglect- 
ing t<>  present  properly  the  English  side 
of  the  causes  of  the  war.  Critics  referred 
to  one  of  our  own  authorities  on  the  Rev- 
olution, Moses  Coit  Tyler,  for  proof  that 
the    American    settlers    had    always    been 
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political  grumblers,  and  declared  that  it 
was  the  form  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  not 
the  principle  of  imperial  defense,  which 
was  behind  it,  that  was  at  fault.  The 
present  volume  makes  little  reference  to 
Fox.  The  text  is  occupied  principally 
with  developments  at  the  American  seat 
of  war.  The  rounded  and  highly  sus- 
tained style  of  the  earlier  volumes,  which 
some  have  likened  to  that  of  Trevelyan's 
uncle,  Lord  Macaulay,  is  maintained,  and 
there  is  just  enough  of  the  British  point 
of  view  to  give  new  zest  to  a  subject  so 
frequently  treated  by  our  own  writers. 

The  last  three  chapters  recount  the  be- 
ginnings and  progress  of  French  enthusi- 
asm for  America,  the  activity  of  the  Comte 
de  Vergennes,  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  opposition  of  Tur- 
got  to  interference  in  American  affairs, 
ended  by  his  dismissal  from  office.  There 
is  some  account  also  of  American  diplo- 
macy in  Germany  and  Spain.  Franklin's 
commission  to  France  at  the  age  of  seventy 
affords  the  author  his  best  opportunity  of 
characterization  in  this  volume.  Of  him 
Trevelyan  says: 

"His  immense  and  (as  he  himself  was 
the  foremost  to  acknowledge)  his  extrava- 
gant popularity  was  founded  on  a  solid 
basis  of  admiration  and  esteem.  .  .  .  He 
was  a  great  ambassador,  of  a  type  which 
the  world  had  never  seen  before,  and  will 
never  see  again  until  it  contains  another 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Tried  by  the  search- 
ing test  of  practical  performance,  he  takes 
high  rank  among  the  diplomatists  of  his- 
tory." 

Foot-notes  giving  references  to  the 
sources  of  information  used  by  the  author 
are  as  frequent  as  in  previous  volumes  of 
the  work. 

Voorhees,  Irving  Wilson.  The  Teachings  of 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley.  Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp. 
iii-85.     New  York:    Broadway  Publishing  Co. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry.  Milly  and  Oily.  Illus- 
trated. 12010,  pp.  302.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page   &  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Waring,  Eleanor  Howard.  The  White  Path. 
i2mo,  pp.  397.  Frontispiece.  New  York:  The 
Neale  Publish'ng  Co. 

Mrs.  Waring  has  written  a  problem 
novel,  dealing  with  a  man  and  woman, 
each  of  whom  has  made  an  unhappy  mar- 
riage, and  between  whom  sympathy  has 
grown  into  love.  How  to  escape  dishonor 
is  their  problem.  It  is  solved  by  taking 
to  "the  white  path,"  which  means  re- 
nunciation of  the  world,  but  not  resort 
to  carnal  things.  Mrs.  Waring  writes  out 
of  much  knowledge  of  good  literature, 
and  the  upper  walks  of  social  life. 

Wells,  Carolyn.  The  Enr'ly  Emmins  Papers. 
Illustrated.  1 2mo,  pp.  vi-273.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50  net. 

White,  Stewart  Edward.  Arizona  Nights.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp.  viii-351.  New  York.  The 
McClure  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Whiting,  Lilian.  Italy — The  Magic  Land.  Il- 
lustrated, nmo,  pp.  xii-470.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown    &  Co. 

Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas.  The  Flag-Raising. 
Frontispiece.  i6mo.  pp.  71;  Find'ng  a  Home. 
i6mo,  pp.  65.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Each  15  cents. 

Wilde,  Oscar.  Salome.  i6mo,  pp.  xviii-117. 
New  York  and  Boston:  H.  M  Caldwe'l  Co.  75 
cents  net. 

Wilson,  Harry  Leon.  Ewing's  Lady.  12010, 
pp.  viii-316.      New  York:   D.  Appleton    &  Co. 

Winter,  Nevin  O.  Mexico  and  Her  People  of 
To-day:  An  Account  of  the  Customs,  Characteris- 
tics, Amusements,  History,  and  Advancement  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  the  Development  and  Resources  of 
their  Country.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  vii-4cs.  Bos- 
ton:  L.  C.  Page  Co. 

Wister,  Owen.  Mother.  Illustrated,  nmo.pp. 
95.      New  York:   Dodd,    Mead   &  Co.     Si. 2s  net. 

Woodbridge,  J.  L.  The  Story  of  the  Covenant 
and  the  Mystery  of  the  Jew.  i2mo,  pp.  iii-105. 
New  York:   Broadway  Publishing  Co. 
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Everyone  interested  in  Flowers  or  Vegetables,  Shrubs,  Dec- 
orative Plants,  Lawn,  etc.,  should  have  a  copy. 

Conceded  to  be  the  most  complete,  helpful  and  instructive 
catalogue  issued.  Used  as  a  text  book  by  many  leading 
colleges.  248  pages,  4  colored  and  4  duotone  plates,  and 
hundreds  of  photographic  reproductions  of  the 

Newest  and  Best  Things  for  the  Garden. 

We  will  send  a  copy  without  charge  if  you  mention  this  magazine. 
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Cap  &I-00  We  Deliver  the  40  Volumes 
■  Ol  $1=  of  the  Popular 

B00KL0VERS  SHAKESPEARE 

Carefully  fill  out  the  coupon  below,  mail  it  to  us  promptly,  and  we  will  send, 
prepaid,  for  your  inspection,  a  complete  set  of  the  BOOKLOVERS  — the  unique 
Shakespeare.  We're  prejudiced.  We  want  you  to  examine  the  books  at  your 
leisure  and  see  their  value  at  first  hand.  No  deposit  is  required.  No  money  need 
be  sent  with  the  coupon.  Keep  the  books  for  five  days.  If  you  are  satisfied,  remit 
$1.00;  the  balance  may  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  a  month.  In  case  you 
return  the  set,  you  do  so  at  our  expense. 


40  Volumes  Like  This 

Actual  Size,  7x5  inches 


An  $8.00  Portfolio 
Free 


For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  real  and   practical 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare's  works,  this 
edition   is   fai    superioi  to  any 
other  edition   in  ex- 
istence.    It  is  based 
on    three    centuries 
of      searching      criti 
cism.  It      indicates 

the       high-water      mark 
of    Shakespearean   scholar- 
ship.        All     recognized 
authorities    are    represented  in 
the  notes    and   explanatory  mat 
ter,     among     them     being     Dyce, 
Coleridge,    Dowden,  Johnson,   Ma 
lone,  White    and    Hudson.      The  sets 
are  in   forty   volumes,    each    7x5    in. — 
a     handy     size.     There    are     thirty-seven 
plays,   a   play    to   a    volume,    and    the    three 
remaining  volumes   comprise   respectively  the 
Poems  and  Sonnets,  a  Life  of  Shakespeare,  and  a  Topical  Index. 
The    7,000   pages  contain   400  illustrations — reproductions  of  quaint 
wood-cuts   of    Shakespeare's    time,   and    beautiful   full-page   color  plates 
Among  the  exclusive  features  are: 

Topical  Index:  By  means  of  which  the  Arguments:  Preceding  each  play  is  an  anal y 

reader  can  find  any  desired  passage  sis  of  the  play  called  the  "argument,"  writ- 

in  the  plays  and  poems.  ten  in  an  interesting,  story-telling  way. 

Critical  Comments  on  the  plays  and  Study  Methods:   A  complete  method  of 


We  have  prepared  an  unusually  fine  art  portfolio 
of  16  subjects — scenes   from   the   dramas,   points  of 
interest   in   and   about    Stratford,   and  a  portrait  of 
Shakespeare.      The  pictures  are  12^x9^  in.  in 
size,  finely   printed   on   heavy   paper.      Framed 
inexpensively  or  used  as  they  are,  they  will 
make    excellent    decorations.      To>    early 
subscribers   we    will  present  absolutely 
free  these  Shakespearean  Portfolios. 
Anything  similar  would  sell  readi- 
ly in  art  stores  for  not  less  than 
?.oo.        The    set    is 
carefully   packed 
in   appro- 
p  r  i  a  t  e 
case. 


characters  selected  from  the  writings 
of  eminent  Shakespearean  scholars. 

Glossaries  following  each  Play,  so  that 
you  do  not  have  to  turn  to  a  separate 
volume  to  find  the  meaning  of  every 
obscure  word. 

Two  Sets  of  Notes:  Explanatory  notes 
for  the  general  reader  and  critical 
notes  for  the  student  or  scholar. 


study  on  each  play,  consisting  of  study 
questions  and  suggestions  -  the  idea  be- 
ing to  furnish  a  complete  college  course 
of  Shakespearean  study. 

Life  of  Shakespeare,  by  Dr.  Israel  Gollancz 
with   critical   essays    by   Bagehot,   Stephen 
and     other    distinguished    Shakespearean 
scholars  and   critics.      This   life    relates 
all  that  the  world  really  knows  about  ^     j 
Shakespeare.  ^^ 
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buyers   remains    in    force,  and     you     may     obtain    the    set    at  ^r    «sr\,^W.^\ 


the  special   rates  of    $29.00    in    half-leather    and    $23.00  in 
cloth.      The   easy    terms    have    been    explained    above 
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The  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  is  the  only 
SATISFACTORY    fountain   pencil    that 
writes  like  a  lead  pencil. 
The  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  is  the  only 
fountain    pencil    that    is   ALSOLUTELY 
LEAK    PROOF   and  can   BE   SAFELY 
CARRIED  IN  ANY  POSITION. 
The  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  is  the  only 
fountain  pencil  that  ALWAYS  WRITES 
AT  THE   FIRST  TOUCH. 
The  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  is  the  only 
fountain  pencil  that  is  NOT  AFFECTED 
BY  THE  ACIDS  OF  INK. 
The  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  is  the  only 
fountain   pencil    really    "FAST"   and 
"SURE"    enough    for    important    quick 
writing  for  the  home,  business  or  profess- 
ional man. 

The  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  is  the  only 
fountain  pencil  that  ALWAYS  MAKES 
PERFECT  LEGIBLE  CARBON 
COPIES. 

The  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  is  the  only 
fountain  pencil  that  is  ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED  as  to  MATERIAL, 
CONSTRUCTION  and  OPERATION. 
The  "feeder"  of  the  Red  Dwarf  Ink 
Pencil  is  made  of  Platinum.  The  "writ- 
ing point"  is  made  of  Iridium  (the 
hardest  known  metal).  The  cap  and  body 
are  made  of  Polished  Red  Vulcanite,  and 
very  attractive  in  appearance. 

The  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  is  perfectly 
simple ;  nothing  to  get  clogged,  lost,  broken 
or  out  of  order. 

The  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  is  made  in 
two  sizes:  No.  i  (4,%  inches  long)  and 
No.  2  ( 5 '4  inches  long).  Can  be  carried 
in  purse  or  bag,  and  is  therefore  especially 
suitable  for  use  by  women  and  children. 

Either  Size  Retails  for  $2.50 

Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencils  can  be  obtained  at 
all  leading  stationers  or  direct  from 

D.  Wood  &  Co. 

Sole   Agents   for   the    United    States,   Canada, 
Mexico  and  Cuba. 
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90  West  Broadway, 


New  York 


Beware  of  Imitations 

CAUTION:— The  phenomena]  demand  of 
the  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  since  its  introduction 
in  the  United  States,  has  1  aused  it  to  be  widely 
imitated  in  general  sh.ipe,  color  and  construc- 
tion. For  your  protection  against  these  un- 
scrupulous imitators,  be  sure  the  pent  il  you  buy 
imped  "  Imported  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil. 
I).  Wood  &  Co.,  New  York,"  same  as  pencil 
illustrated  above. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

Resurgo  San  Francisco. 

By  Joaqi'in  Miller. 

Behold  her  Seven  Hills  loom  white 
Once  more  as  marble-builded  Rome. 
Her  marts  teem  with  a  touch  of  home 
And  music  fills  her  halls  at  night : 
Her  streets  flow  populous,  and  light 
Floods  every  happy,  hopeful  face; 
The  wheel  of  fortune  whirls  apace 
And  old-time  fare  and  dare  hold  sway. 
Farewell  the  blackened,  toppling  wall, 
The  bent  steel  gird,  the  somber  pall — 
Farewell  forever,  let  us  pray; 
i         well  forever  and  a  day! 

How  beauteous  her  lifted  brow  ! 
How  heartfelt  her  harmonious  song  ! 
How  strong  her  heart,  how  more  than  strong 
She  stands  rewrorght,  refashioned  now  ! 
Her  concrete  bastions,  knit  with  steel, 
Sing  symphonies  in  stately  forms, 
Make  harmonies  that  mock  at  storms, 
Make  music  that  you  can  but  feel. 
And  yet,  and  yet  what  ropes  of  sand, 
What  wisps  of  straw  in  God's  right  hand — 
And  yet.  my  risen  city,  yet 
Your  prophets  must  not  now  forget: 

Must  not  forget  how  you  laid  hold 

This  whole  west  world  as  all  your  own — 

How  sat  this  sea-bank  as  a  throne. 

How  strewed  these  very  streets  with  gold, 

How  laid  hard  tribute,  land  and  sea, 

Heaped  silver,  gold  incessantly  ! 

The  simple  Mexicans'  broad  lands 

You  coveted,  thrust  forth  both  hands, 

Then  bade  Ramona  plead  her  cause 

In  unknown  language,  unknown  laws  ! 

You  robbed  her,  robbed  her  without  shame: 

Ay,  even  of  her  virtuous  name  ! 

Nor  shall  your  prophets  now  forget, 
Now  that  you  stand  sublimely  strong, 
How  when  these  vast  estates  were  set 
With  granaries  that  burst  in  song, 
You  spurned  the  heathen  at  your  feet 
Because  he  begged  to  toil  to  eat; 
Because  he  plead  with  bended  head 
For  work,  for  work  and  barely  bread. 
Yea,  how  you  laughed  his  lack  of  pride. 
And  lied  and  laughed,  and  laughed  and  lied 
And  mocked  him,  in  your  pride  and  hate, 
Then  in  his  gaunt  face  banged  your  Gate  ! 

Nay,  not  forget,  now  that  you  rise 
Triumphant,  strong  as  Abram's  song, 
How  that  you  lied  the  lie  of  lies 
And  wrought  the  Nipponese  such  wrong, 
Then  sent  your  convict  chief  to  plead 
The  President  expel  them  hence. 
Ah  me,  what  black,  rank  insolence  ! 
What  rank,  black  infamy  indeed  ! 
Because  their  ways,  their  hands  were  clean, 
You  feared  the  difference  between, 
Feared  t  hey  might  surely  be  preferred 
Above  your  howling,  convict  herd  ! 

Their  sober,  sane  life  put  to  shame 
Your  noisome,  drunken  penal  band 
That  howled  in  Labor's  sacred  name. 
Nor  wrought,  nor  even  lifted  hand, 

but  to  stone  and  mock  and  moil 
Their  betters  who  but  asked  to  toil. 
Yon  harvest-fields  cried  out  as  when 
Your  country  cries  for  fighting  men, 
An  1  yet  your  hordes,  by  force  anil  fraud, 
Forbade  this  first,  last  law  of  God  ! 
And  you  ?    You  sat  supinely  by 
And  gathered  gold,  nor  reckoned  why  ! 

Your  great,  proud  men  heaped  gold  on  gold; 
They  heaped  deep  cellars  with  such  horde 

t  wines,  rich,  rare,  and 
As  never  Thebes  or  Babel  storei 
They  sal  at  wine  till  ghostlj  dawn.  .  .  . 


$2000 
Model  Q— 4  Cy  1.-25  H.P. 


EVERY  requisite  of  a 
practical,  depend- 
able, thoroughly 
serviceable  motor 
car  is  found  in  Model  G. 
It  appeals  most  forcibly  to 
the  man  who  recognizes 
superior  construction.  The 
unusual  accuracy  of  finish 
in  Model  G,  its  simplicity 
of  design,  its  tremendous 
power  capabilities,  haveen- 
abled  ittodomore  than  cars 
of  more  cylinders,  higher 
rated  power,  higher  price. 
Has  plenty  of  reserve 
energy  for  spurt  or  hill; 
speedy,  yet  always  under 
most  delicate  control.  Fully 
described  in  Catalog  G  23. 

A  Distinct 


All  of  the  supreme  qualities  that 
have  made  and  kept  Model  G  fore- 
most in  its  class  are  paramount  in 
the  o'.her  Cadillacs — Model  H,  a 
luxurious  four-cylinder,  30  h.  p. 
Touring  Car,  $2,500  (Catalog  H  23); 
Model  S  Runabout,  $850,  and 
Model  T  Touring  Car,  $1,000, 
sturdy  single-cylinder  cars  des- 
cribed in  Catalogue  T  23. 

The  remarkable  economy  of 
maintenance  in  these  latter  types  is 
emphasized  in  our  booklet  entitled 

"The  Truth  About  the  Automobile 

and  What  it  Costs  to  Maintain  One." 

Not  based  on  theory,  but  on  actual 

figures    of    many    owners.       Copy 

free  by  asking  for  booklet  23. 

Prices  include  fair  of  dash  oil  lamps 
ana  tail  lamp. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Member  A.  L.  A.M. 


Wliea  Sleep  KniN,  Take 
HORSFOBD'S  ACII>  phosphate. 

Ilulf  a  teaspoon  In  half  b  glass  ot  water  just  before 
retiring  brings  refreshing  sleep. 


Burpee's 

"Seeds  that  Grow" 

are  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be  Grown. 
We  do  the  testing — You  run  no  risk  ! 
If  you  garden,  you  should  study 

"The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalog" 

A  postal  card  will  brine  you  a  copy  by  return  mail. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., 
Seed  Growers,         Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  ides  had  come  but  had  not  gone; 

For  lo  !    the  writing  on  the  wall 

And  then  the  surge,  the  topple,  fall — 

Then  dust,  then  darkness,  then  such  light 

As  never  yet  lit  day  or  night. 

And  there  was  neither  night  nor  day, 

For  night  and  day  were  burned  away  ! 

Hear  me  once  more,  my  city,  heed  ! 
I  may  not  kiss  again  your  tears 
Nor  dare  and  sing  your  blazing  greed, 
For  I  am  stricken  well  with  years, 
But  do  ye  as  you  erst  have  done, 
Despise  His  daughter,  mock  His  son— 
If  still  the  sow  her  wallow  keeps 
And  wine  runs  as  a  rivulet, 
My  harp  hangs  where  the  willow  weeps. 
Nay,  nay,  I  shall  not  now  forget 
The  sin,  the  shame,  the  feast,  the  fall, 
The  red  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

Then  let  me  not  behold  once  more 
Your  flowing  cellars,  mile  on  mile, 
A  sea  of  flame  without  a  shore 
Or  even  one  lone,  lifted  isle. 
Let  me  not  hear  it,  feel  it  choke, 
A  wild  beast  choking  in  his  chain 
The  while  he  tugs  and  leaps  in  vain 
And  drinks  his  death  of  flaming  smoke. 
Spare  me  this  nightmare,  pray  you  spare 
This  black  three  days  of  black  despair  ! 
Spare  me  this  red-black,  surging  sea 
Of  leaping,  choking  agony. 


I  call  one  witness,  only  one, 
In  proof  that  God  is  God,  and  just: 
Yon  high-heaved  dome,  debris  and  dust, 
With  torn  lips  lifted  to  the  sun, 
In  desolation  still,  lords  all  — 
The  rent  and  ruined  City  Hall. 
And  here  throbbed  San  Francisco's  heart, 
And  here  her  madness  held  high  mart — - 
Sold  justice,  sold  black  shame,  sold  hell. 
And  here,  right  here,  God's  high  hand  fell, 
Fell  hardest,  hottest,  first,  and  worst- 
Yon  huge  high  Hall,  the  most  accurst  ! 


—  The  Circle  (January). 

RAILROAD  MAN 
Didn't  Like  Being  Starved. 


A  man  running  on  a  railroad  has  to  be  in 
good  condition  all  the  time  or  he  is  liable  to 
do  harm  to  himself  and  others. 

A  clear  head  is  necessary  to  run  a  locomo- 
tive or  conduct  a  train.  Even  a  railroad 
man's  appetite  and  digestion  are  matters  of 
importance,  as  the  clear  brain  and  steady 
hand  result  from  the  healthy  appetite  fol- 
lowed by  the  proper  digestion  of  food. 

"  For  the  past  five  years,"  writes  a  rail- 
roader, "I  have  been  constantly  troubled 
with  indigestion.  Every  doctor  I  consulted 
seemed  to  want  to  starve  me  to  death.  First 
I  was  dieted  on  warm  water  and  toast  until 
I  was  almost  starved ;  then,  when  they 
would  let  me  eat,  the  indigestion  would  be 
right  back  again. 

"Only  temporary  relief  came  from  reme- 
dies, and  I  tried  about  all  of  them  I  saw  ad- 
vertised. About  three  months  ago  a  friend 
advised  me  to  try  Grape-Nuts  food.  The 
very  first  day  I  noticed  that  my  appetite 
was  satisfied  which  had  not  been  the  case 
before,  that  I  can  remember. 

"In  a  week,  I  believe  I  had  more  energy 
than  ever  before  in  my  life.  I  have  gained 
seven  pounds  and  have  not  had  a  touch  of 
indigestion  since  I  have  been  eating  Grape- 
Nuts.  When  my  wife  saw  how  much  good 
this  food  was  doing  me  she  thought  she 
would  try  it  awhile.  We  believe  the  dis- 
coverer of  Grape-Nuts  found  the  'Perfect 
Food.'" 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "the  Road  to  Wellville"  in 
pkgs.     "  There's  a  Reason." 
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The  costliest  materials  form  only  about  one-third  of  a 
painting  bill.  The  rest  of  the  money  is  paid  for  labor. 
A  mistake  in  the  paint  means  not  only  the  loss  of  what 
the  paint  cost,  but  also  the  loss  of  the  entire  expendi 
ture  for  putting  the  worthless  stuff  on  the  building, 
is  quite  worth  while  to  test  the  paint  before  using 

The  best  paint  is  that  mixed  by  your  painter  from  Pure  White  Lead  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil,  with  the  particular  needs  of  your  house  in  view.      There 
is  a  simple  test  which  anyone  can  make. 

White  lead  is  made  from  metallic  lead  and  can  be  changed  back  to  that 
metal  by  applying  great  heat.     Any  adulterations,  such  as  chalk,  barytes  or 
other  counterfeits,  mixed  with  the  white  lead,  prevent  the  appearance  of 
any  metallic  lead,  no  matter  how  slight  the  adulteration.      Therefore,  if  the 
sample  yields  drops  of  lead,  it  is  pure;  if  not,  it  is  adulterated. 

We  Will  Send  You  a 
Blowpipe  Free 


We  want  house-owners  to  know  how  to  test 
paint.  We  welcome  the  test  of  our  White  Lead 
and  will  furnish  free  a  blowpipe  (a  little  instrument 
necessary  to  secure  intense  heat)  to  anyone  who  is 
in  earnest  about  knowing  good  paint  from  bad. 
Everything  necessarv  for  the  test,  together  with 
beautiful  booklet,  will  go  to  you  at  once.  Write 
for  Test  Equipment  R.     Address. 


FULL  WEIGHT  KEGS 

The  Dutch  Boy  Painter  on  a 
keg  guarantees  not  only  pur- 
ity but  full  weight  of  White 
Lead.  Our  packages  are  not 
weighed  with  the  contents; 
each  keg  contains  the  amount 
of  white  lead  designated  on 
the  outside. 


\      '. 


NATIONAL  LEAD   COMPANY 

in  whichever  of the ■  fallowing  cities  is  nearest  you  : 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo, 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Philadelphia  ( JohnT.  Lewis 
&  Bros.  Co.);  Pittsburgh  (National 
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WED  Clothing  should  be  warm  and  light.  Blankets  and 
**  thick  quilts  should  never  be  put  upon  the  bed. 
The  weight  is  depressing,  retains  perspiration,  causes 
nightmare  and  13  unhealthy.  Paper  Ulllllketa  are 
wanner  than  woolen,  and  weigh  only  ten  ounces  each. 
Made  of  strong  sterilized  paper,  kid  finish,  will  not  slip. 
Cost  less  than  washing  blankets.  They  are  an  application 
of  A  IVell.knuwn  Scientific  Principle. 
Worn  between  sheet  and  top  cover.  I*  It  I  <  10  84.00 
A  l»0/,i:\,  F.O.  B.  Cincinnati,  or  we  will  send  two 
full  size  for  sample,  postpaid,  for  $1.00.  Also  mike  the 
famous  Paper  Dinners  that  Appeal  lo  the 
mother  of  the  babe  to  be  worn  inside  the  regular 
diaper  and  destroyed  when  soiled.  "5c.  per  100  F.O.  B, 
Cincinnati,  or  will  mail  50,  postpaid,  for  $1.00.  If  skepti- 
cal send  10  cts.  in  stamps  for  samples  of  diapers, 

WUlTEL.tlV  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 

Dept.  3,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


GAS  BONDS 


$l,coo  and  $500  each,  pa\ing 


5.3%  to  7 


We  do  not  know  ot  an  investor  who 
has  ever  lost  any  money  in  an  investment 
such  as  we  are  ottering. 

Write  for    book    giving  full 
particulars.      Free  of  Charge. 

H.  T.  HOLTZ  &  CO., 


>v 


Public  Securities 

171  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
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For  ten  cents  in 
stamps  or  coin,  to 
pay  cost  of  packing 
and  mailing,  we 
will  send  you 
enough      ^^    +* 

to  make 
eight  cups  of 
v  delicious  coffee- 


8arrnv3toi\~^1'11 

The  Si«»l  Cut 

Coffee 


Bar 


together  with  this 
be  autiful.fr  os  ted, 
aluminum  graduate, 
designed  for  measuring 
(rather  than  guessing) 
the  amount  of  dry- 
coffee  to  be  used.   , 

E  have  testimonials  from  thousands 
of  people  who  can  drink  no  other 
coffee,  and  from  thousands  who 
will  drink  no  other.  In  a  few  min- 
utes argument  we  could  convince  you 
that  Barrington  Hall  is  the  only  coffee 
to  use,  but  one  trial  in  your  home  is  a 
more  agreeable  way. 

Barrington  Hall  is  pure,  high  grade 
coffee,  prepared  by  our  patented  process 
—a  common-sense  method  of  treating 
the  berry  whereby  the  substances  which 
letract  from  its  flavor  and  healthfulness 
ire  removed,  and  the  coffee  flavor  is  pre- 
served to  a  remarkable  degree. 

By  our  process  all  dust  and  the  bitter 
.•ellulose  skin,  evidently  placed  by  nature 
around  the  heart  of  the  berry  to  protect 
t,  are  removed  and  thrown  away  ;  and 
vhen  you  buy  a  pound  of  Barrington 
[fall  you  get  a  pound  of  the  best  part  of 
.he  coffee  berry  only.  You  can  enjoy  its 
Jelicious  flavor  without  fear  of  ill  effects. 

"Steel  cut"  means  that  the  coffee  is  cut 
(not  ground)  into  fine,  even  particles. 
This  cutting  does  not  crush  the  little  oil 
jells  as  does  grinding,  and  the  rich,  aro- 
matic oil  (Food  Product),  which  makes 
coffee  flavor,  is  preserved.  This  explains 
why  a  pound  of  Barrington  Hall  makes 
1 5  to  20  cups  ore  of  perfect  full  strength 
:offee  than  wUl  the  same  weight  of  ordi- 
nary coffee 

PRICE:  35c.  to  40c  per  pound  according 
to  locality.  Packed  in  sealed  tins  only, 
[f  your  grocer  tries  to  sell  you  something 
'just  as  good,"  he  has  his  own  interest, 
not  yours,  in  mind.  Write  us  and  we 
can  tell  you  how  and  where  to  get  Bar- 
rington Hall.  If  you  accept  an  imitation 
please  do  not  judge  our  coffee  by  it. 

Address  our  nearest  office, 

124  Hudson  Street  244  N.  Second  Street 

New  York  City       or        Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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BAKER  &  CO., 
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Holds  firmly  together  letters, 
checks  or  papers  of  any 
kind  without  mutilation  In- 
destructible, being  nickel- 
plated,  will  not  tarnish.  Sold 
in  boxes  of  100.      25c. 

At  It  vout  dealer  o\  tpatdon 

reet  i/''  ofprict  S<  nd  for  fret  i  ample 
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PERSONAL 

v  Story-teller  in  Politics.— Sir  Gilbert  Parker 
iroven   that   literal -ire   and   politics  are  not  in- 
compatible, and  that   imagination  may  be  as  useful 
in     statesmanship    as    in     story-telling,     How    Sir 
ile  to  servi  i    two  masters,  literature 

and   politics,  with    equal   facility    and  concentration 
1  by  a  writer  in  the  Book  News  Monthly  (Janu- 
l .  i  i     ote 

Thoroughness  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest 
secrets  of  his  success.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  in 
the  political  world  of  Great  Britain  that  his  con- 
stituency is  the  best  organized  and  the  most  per- 
fectly worked  of  all  the  constituencies  of  the  King- 
dom. When  Unionist  members  were  falling  like 
ninepins  at  the  last  election,  and  their  party  was 
almost  swept  out  of  existence  by  the  attacks  of 
their  opponents,  he  increased  his  majority  over 
the  previous  election  of  1900. 

He  is  the  most  systematic  of  men.  People  wonder 
how  he  accomplishes  so  much  in  all  departments  of 
life  that  strain  the  strongest  constitutions,  nerves 
and  mental  endurance  to  the  utmost.  He  says  it 
is  system.  It  is  doing  only  what  is  necessary  to 
do,  and  never  doing  an  unnecessary  thing.  He 
does  not  despise  social  life,  yet  it  is  his  servant. 
For  a  year  at  a  time  he  will  not  dine  out,  tho  his  own 
house  and  his  own  table  are  open  to  hundreds  of 
friends,  who  recognize  and  appreciate  a  very  deli- 
cate and  artistic  hospitality;  but  for  that  he  is  in- 
debted most  largely  to  Lady  Parker,  who  is  an 
American  by  birth,  and  has  the  same  capacity  for 
systematizing  the  social  side  of  their  life  as  Sir 
Gilbert  has  for  systematizing  his  political  and 
literary  life. 

During  four  days  of  the  week,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker 
lends  every  energy  he  possesses,  every  faculty, 
absolutely  and  completely  to  his  work  in  Parlia- 
ment. When  he  is  writing  a  book  the  other  three 
days  are  spent  out  of  town,  in  the  country,  in  perfect 
quiet,  down  at  East  Grinstead,  in  Sussex.  He  has 
a  little  house,  six  hundred  years  old,  which  once 
belonged  to  John  of  Gaunt.  There  he  concentrates 
himself  upon  the  work  in  hand.  His  holidays  are 
few.  but  most  judiciously  and  advantageously 
arranged.  A  few  weeks  at  Marienbad  yearly  con- 
stitutes his  outing.  If  in  the  winter  he  goes  to 
Egypt,  or  Italy,  or  Spain,  it  is  to  settle  down  and 
work.  It  can  be  safely  said  that  no  distractions  of 
life  ever  come  between  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  and  his 
work.  He  is  a  master  of  the  conventions  of  the 
life  in  which  he  lives.  Popular  in  society,  he  is  no 
less  popular  in  Parliament  and  in  the  literary  world. 
He  says  himself  that  as  a  boy  he  was  not  orderly, 
as  few  people  of  literary  temperament  are,  but  while 
he  was  still  in  his  teens  he  determined  to  become 
systematic  and  exact,  and  few  men  map  out  their 
days,  their  weeks,  their  months,  their  years,  so 
carefully,  and  live  out  their  schemes  so  thoroughly. 
Every  day,  year  in  year  out,  while  he  is  in  town,  he 
mounts  his  horse  at  the  foot  of  the  Duke  of  York 
Steps  at  twelve  o'clock  precisely,  and  trots  and 
ers  for  an  hour  in  the  park;  of  a  week-end  he 
plays  golf;  when  he  gets  an  opportunity  he  rows  a 
boat.  Every  morning  he  rises  at  a  quarter-past 
seven,  breakfasts  a1  half- past  eight,  and  is  hard  at 

work  at  his  desk  by  nine.  Then  three  hours'  work 
till   twelve;    after  which   he   rides  in  the   park;     then 

luncheon;  then  the  House  of  Commons.  a1  half-past 
two,  that  is,  when  Parliament  is  sitting;  from  half- 
past  two  till  eleven  at  night,  with  a  break  of  an 
hour  for  dinner     that   is  the  Parliamentary  life  of 

li      author  of   "The  Weavers."      At    the   same   time, 
he  is  in  greal    demand  as  a  chairman  at    public  meet 

al    public   dinners     which    he   has 

discarded     the     last     few      \..n         and     to 

icu  his  party  in  differenl  parts  of  the  country, 
lb-  has  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  the  Honor- 

1  olonel  of  the  Firsi  Kent  Royal  Garrison  Ar- 
tillery,  and  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  compulsory 
training  <>t  the  youth  of  the  country  as  volunteers 

1  mie  defer, 


The   \vn;  the   historic   house 

which    Sir    Gilbert    and    Lady    Parker    occupy    at 
1  [omestall      I  le  says 

The  COl  tage  11    'll  is  of  stone,  and  over  six  hundred 
Our  readers  aw  asked  to  mention  Thk  I.itkkary  DlQHT  when  writing  tc  Mvertlsers 


BAKER'S 

COCOA 


Registered, 
U.  S.  Pat.  Oft 


FIRST  in  Years! 

FIRST  in  Honors! 

FIRST  on  the 
Breakfast  Tables 
of  the  World! 


JQ    HIGHEST  AWARDS  IN 
*|0    EUROPEAN..  AMERICA 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

[Established  1780] 
DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


SUPER-EXTRA 

Chocolates 
and  Confections 

80c  a  pound  box 

The  Genuine  aristocrats  of  the  World 
of  Sweets. 

Applauded  by  the  belles — sought 
by  the  beaux — of  past  generations. 
Whitman  s  has  never  relinquished  its 
position  as  American  Premier  of 
Confections.  Best  druggist  in  every 
community  is  our  agent,  or  send 
$1.00  for  specimen  box. 

// /"*■/,„.,., .    Instantaneous  t'hocnlutc.  made  inntantly 
///////W/ftf,  „ith  bouing  milk  ,„.  wa,,r. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON, 
1316  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 


Victoria 

rhuroliilvs  nnit 

ConffMttoBi 

50e  a  pound  box 


Fine  Cbnrolutcs 
and  t'onfccl inns 
tiOea  pound  box 


SUPER  EXTRA 
TRADE  MARK 


APT  I  IKC  U  A  (I  IP- Clear  the  air  Passages  from 
Mb  I  4-1 M-  III  All  I  U  r,,l,ls  Coughs,  Hoorseness. 
Non-nareotie.  Purely  Antiseptic.  Keeouiineinlod  by  many 
physicians.  30  cents  box  by  mail.  Sample.  2-cont  stamp. 
EVANS  SONS  LESCIIER  h  WEBB  limited,  »•_*  William  St.,  New  York 

Liverpool  an  1  London,  Eng. 
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years  old.  John  o'  'Gaunt,  Shakespeare's  "time- 
honored  Lancaster,''  used  this  retreat  as  a  hunting- 
lodge  in  the  days  of  the  Black  Prince.  It  is  fashioned 
in  the  architecture  of  that  time,  and  is  in  every 
feature  redolent  of  the  historic  past.  The  low- 
ceiled  rooms,  the  lattice  windows,  the  narrow  stair- 
ways, give  one  an  idea  of  the  comforts  and  dis- 
comforts of  life  in  those  days.  Much  has,  of  course, 
been  done  to  make  the  interior  of  the  house  modern, 
but  nevertheless  it  still  maintains  its  air  of  antiquity. 
A  great  iron  plate,  with  the  arms  of  Gaunt,  still 
decorates  the  hearth  in  the  living-room,  and  many 
other  Lancastrian  symbols  are  still  to  be  found  there. 
The  very  furniture  Lady  Parker  has  placed  there  is 
quaintly  suggestive  of  the  period  in  which  the  house 
was  built. 


The  Silent  Secretary. — Secretary  Cortelyou's 
■dominant  trait  is  silence.  According  to  a  writer  in 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  his  chemical  formula 
would  sum  up  about  as  follows.  Caution,  30;  reti- 
cence, 20;  reserve,  20;  secretiveness,  20;  wariness, 
•9.9,  and  language,  trace.  This  writer  paid  the 
Secretary  a  visit  at  his  office  in  Washington.  The 
impression  Mr.  Cortelyou  made  upon  the  interviewer 
is  interesting.      He  says: 

The  Secretary's  office  is  in  the  corner  of  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  Treasury.  You  can  look  out  of  the 
window  and  see  the  Sherman  statue,  the  Washing- 
ton Monument,  the  Potomac,  and  a  lot  of  other 
historical  things,  but  you  must  not  make  any  noise. 
.It  reminds  you  of  the  reading-room  at  the  Congres- 
sional Library,  where  you  see  a  big  sign  "Silence!" 
•every  time  you  turn  around,  until  you  get  so,  fi- 
nally, that  you  are  afraid  to  breathe  for  fear  you 
might  be  ousted.  There  is  a  desk  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  and  some  big,  leather  sofas  around  the 
walls.  Pictures  of  former  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  gold  frames  add  tone.  They  are  all  impres- 
sive-looking persons,  but  nobody  remembers  their 
names. 

The  secretary  to  the  Secretary  sits  at  the  desk 
■in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Over  in  the  corner 
there  is  a  door  at  which  a  negro  messenger  stands 
guard.  A  few  men  sit  on  the  sofas,  usually,  on  days 
when    Mr.    Cortelyou   is  seeing   people.      If   you    let 

SOME  HARD  KNOCKS 
Woman  Gets  Rid  of  "Coftee  Heart." 


The  injurious  action  of  Coffee  on  the  heart 
of  many  persons  is  well  known  by  physicians 
to  be  caused  by  caffeine.  This  is  the  drug 
iound  by  chemists  in  coffee  and  tea. 

A  woman  suffered  a  long  time  with  severe 
heart  trouble  and  finally  her  doctor  told  her 
she  must  give  up  coffee,  as  that  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  trouble.     She  writes  : 

"  My  heart  was  so  weak  it  could  not  do  its 
work  properly.  My  husband  would  some- 
times have  to  carry  me  from  the  table,  and 
it  would  seem  that  I  would  never  breathe 
again. 

"The  doctor  told  me  that  coffee  was 
causing  the  weakness  of  my  heart.  He  said 
I  must  stop  it,  but  it  seemed  I  could  not 
give  it  up  until  I  was  down  in  bed  with  ner- 
vous prostration. 

"Fur  eleven  weeks  I  lay  there  and  suffered. 
Finally  husband  brought  home  some  Pos- 
tum  and  I  quit  coffee  and  started  new  and 
right.  Slowly  I  got  well.  Now  I  do  not 
have  any  headaches,  nor  those  spells  with 
weak  heart.  We  know  it  is  Postum  that 
helped  me.  The  Dr.  said  the  other  day,  '  I 
never  thought  you  would  be  what  you  are.' 
I  used  to  weigh  92  pounds  and  now  I  weigh 
158. 

"Postum  has  done  much  for  me  and  1 
would  not  go  back  to  coffee  again  for  any 
money,  for  I  believe  it  would  kill  me  if  I 
kept  at  it.  Postum  must  be  well  boiled  like 
the  directions  on  pkg.  say,  then  it  has  a 
rich  flavour  and  with  cream  is  fine."  Name 
given  by  the  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
found  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 


Do  You  Live  in  the  Country  ? 

How  is  Your  House  Supplied  With  Water  ? 

The  success  of  your  home   as  a  comfortable  and  sanitary  abode  depends 
largely  on  your  water  supply. 

Artificial   heat   is   required    only  in    winter — artificial    light   only  at  night. 
Water  is  required  during  all  seasons — day  and  night. 

i^KewaneeSystem2?WaterSupply 


will  enable  you  to  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  —available  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night — 
delivered  to  your  bithroom,  kitchen,  laundry,  barn, 
garden,  lawn -anywhere— under  the  same  strong 
pressure  as  an  up-to-date  city  water  works 
system. 

The  Kewanee  System  does  away  with  the  drudg- 
ery of  carrying  water  in  pails — a  task  which  men 
shirk  and  women  should  never  be  obliged  to  do. 

With  the  Kewanee  System  you  use  the  water 
from  your  own  well,  cistern  or  other  natural  sources 
of  supply.     The  tank  is  placed  out  of  sight  in  the 


cellar,  or  under  ground.  No  leaky  attic  tank  or 
unsightly  elevated  tank  to  freeze  or  collapse. 

The  Kewanee  System  is  easy  to  install,  easy 
to  operate  and  costs  nothing  for  repairs.  Over  8,000 
Kewanee  Systems  are  now  furnishing  water  to 
country  and  city  homes,  clubs,  hotels,  schools, 
apartment  buildings,  public  institutions  and  towns 
under  an  absolute  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

Our  engineers  will  solve  your  water  supply  prob- 
lem, furnish  plans  and  estimates  free  of  charge. 
Write  today  for  catalogue  number  27,  (64  pages 
illustrated)  which  explains  everything. 


Kewanee   Water   Supply   Company,   Kewanee,   Illinois. 

No.  32  Broadway,  New  York  City.  820  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 

404  Equitable  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


POR 


It  you  are  consider- 
ing steam  or  hot-water 
heating,  don't  do  a 
thing  more  until  you 
investigate  Vapor. 

Vapor  Heating 
is  the  improvement  on 
steam  and  hot  water: 
add  together  the  advan- 
tages of  these  two 
systems,  then  subtract 
their  disadvantages, 
and  the  result  equals — 
Vapor. 

Book     on    heating,   free 

Vapor  Heating  Co. 

Broomell's-patent  Vapor  System 
25  S.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 


A  Happv 
Marriage 

Depends 
.    largely  on  a  knowl- 
r  edge  of  the  whole  truth 
r   about  self  and  sex  and  their 
.  relation  to  life  and  health. 
r   This  knowledge  does  not  come 
r  intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated)  ^*  * 
by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,M  D.y  imparts  in 
Z  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Hu.sband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son, 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
Rieh    Cloth    Binding,    Fnll     Gold    Stomp,    Illustrated,    $2.00 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,    Phila..  Pa. 


SIX   PER  CENT 


MONEY  deposited   on  our  Certificate 
piun  is  absolutely  safe,  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest  being  secured  by  the 
capital  and  surplus  of  this  bank. 
Please  write  for  booklet  "D." 


[FIRST  TRUST  &SAVINGS  BANKi 

!  CAPITAL  $100,000.2-°  BILLINGS.  M0NT.J 
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Tiny 
Timekeeper 


There  are  other  liny  watches, 
but  the  one  worthy  to  bear 
the  name  which  always  and 
everywhere  stands  lor  relia- 
bility and  excellence  must  be 
a  timekeeper.  This  dainty  little 
watch  is  called  the 

Lady  Elgin 

It  is  in  every  respect  a  true  Elgin 
—  made  as  small  as  consistent 
with  Elgin  perlection.  The  small- 
est watch  made  in  America  —  the 
illustration  shows  its  actual  size. 
Every  Elgin  Watch  is  fully  guar- 
anteed—  all  jewelers  have  them. 
Send  for  "  The  Watch,"  a  story 
of  the  time  of  day. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY 
Elgin,  Illinois 


Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 


is  just  pure  cod  liver  oil — free  from  dis- 
guise, because  none  is  needed.  It  is  the 
impurity  or  adulteration  in  cod  liver  oil 
that  makes  it  offensive  to  taste  and  smell. 
The  purity  of  Moller's  Oil  makes  it 

Free  from  Taste  or  Odor. 

It  is  this  purity  that  makes  Moller's 
Oil  so  digestible  and  without  that  nau- 
seous "  repeat." 

The-  genuine  Is  sold  OXI/I  In  Mat.  oval  bottles, 
ini|K)rt<<l  from  Norway,  hearing  the  name  of     . 

SclilefTeliu  &  Co.,  ISev*  York 


Sole  Agents 


oor  slam  when  you  come  in,  the  secre- 
tary looks  .1!  you,  and  the  negro  messenger  looks  at 
you,  and  all  the  visitors  look  at  you  in  such  patent 
OU  think  you  have  committed  a  1  i«h 
crime  and  misdemeanor.  Presently,  the  secretary 
tiptoes   over   to   the   negro    i  •  rs  to 

him,  a  <   k      Thi    i  er  nods  gravely 

and  :    rough   the   door  to   the  inner  room   so 

expedition  it     you    wonder   whether    he    went 

through  the  keyho'e  or  over  the  transom  in  the 
form  of  mist.  He  comes  out  in  the  same  noi  ■ 
way  and  beckons  to  a  man  sitting  on  a  sofa.  That 
man  gets  up.  slides  across  the  floor  and  is  allowed 
to  ooze  through  the  door  to  the  Presence,  while  an- 
other  oozes  out  and  holds  his  breath  during  his  tip- 
tcro  the  carpet  to  the  corridor, 
erybody  concentrates  his  gaze  on  that  mysteri- 
ous door  When  it  opens  again  and  the  visitor 
comes  softly  out,  another  is  allowed  to  gumshoe  in. 
It  is  like  a  pantomime.  They  disappear  and  reap- 
pear through  that  door  as  noiselessly  as  Madame 
Zinfandel  brings  Little  Hrij,-ht  Eyes  out  of  the  cab- 
inet. It  is  so  subdued  that  the  stir  the  secretary 
makes  wiping  his  glasses  seems  like  a-i  explosion, 
and  when  a  clumsy  fellow  stumbles  against  a  chair 
everybody  starts  as  if  there  had  been  a  cannon 
fired.  Now  and  again  you  hear  the  siss-siss  of  two 
whisperers,  but  not  often,  for  the  messenger  frowns 
on  whispering.      S-s-sh  is  the  motto  of  the  place. 

When  it  comes  your  turn  you  go  across  as  if  you 
were  walking  on  a  layer  of  strictlies,  the  messenger 
pulls  the  door  open  and  gives  you  a  little  shove  and 
you  slide  into  the  inner  room.  It  is  not  a  large 
room.  There  is  a  big,  flat-topped  desk,  a  chair  or 
two,  and  that  is  about  all,  except  Mr.  Cortelyou. 
The  man  doesn't  live  who  can  talk  to  Cortelyou  in 
an  ordinary,  robust,  chest  voice.  Everybody  starts 
that  way,  but  everybody  dwindles  down  to  a  whis- 
per after  hurling  a  sentence  or  two  against  that 
impassive  figure  that  sits  in  the  chair  behind  the 
desk  and  symbolizes  silence.  .  .  .  You  say  what 
you  have  to  say  and  he  says  nothing.  Then  you 
say  what  you  have  to  say  over  again  and  he  says 
nothing.  Then  you  try  it  once  more  and  he  nods 
his  head  and  remarks  in  a  low,  depressing  mono- 
tone. "  I  will  consider  the  matter,"  or,  if  you  want 
an  expression  of  opinion.  "  I  have  nothing  to  say," 
and  you  grope  your  way  out,  chilled  and  crushed, 
and  wonder  when  you  get  to  the  street  how  it  is  the 
street-car  people  have  the  nerve  to  run  cars  by  the 
Treasury  and  make  all  that  noise.  I  suppose  if  any- 
body were  so  criminally  indiscreet  as  to  laugh  in 
that  solemn  place  he  would  be  put  into  the  Bastile 
for  life. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 


S-'i  |irc«-  prints  canls,  labels,  etc.      ('irrulnr, 

hook,  newspaper  pre**,  lis.  Money  rover, 
maker.  All  '•»">.  rales aent  Write  factor] 
for  press  oatalog,  tj  pe,  paper,  etc. 

I  III     PHI  SH  CO.,  Morldrn,  Conn. 


100%   HATCHES   100% 
Every  Fertile  Egg 


The  Globe  Incubator  does  this  all  the  time— has 

done  It  for  16  years  —  and    hatches  stroiu;.  healthy 

chicks— chicks   that  live  and   grow. 

Our  Globe    Incubator  ltook   wnhl 

beautiful  color   plates  tells  you  how  | 

to  make  more  money  out  01  poultry. 

Sent  for  4c  In  stamps.     Write  today. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,       Box  841,  Freeport,  111. 


trong,  healthy 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

He  Counted  for  Two. —  Once  at  a  dinner  at  which 
Liszt  was  present  the  hostess  suddenly  exclaimed  in 
alarm  that  there  were  thirteen  at  table.  "Don't  let 
that  distress  you,  madam,"  said  Liszt  with  a  reas- 
suring smile.  "I'll  eat  for  two  !" — Democratic 
Telegram. 


Catholicity.— They  paused  before  a  Madonna  of 
the  golden  age  of  painting. 

"Hum  !  Loaned  by  Smith,"  said  he,  consulting 
the  catalog.     "Smith  has  a  catholic  taste." 

"It  would  seem  so,"  said  she.  "And  yet  his 
people  have  been  Presbyterians  for  generations  " — 
Puck. 


Improving. — Doctor — "Has  your  husband  had 
any  lucid  intervals  since  I  was  here  last'" 

"Well,  this  morning  he  kept  shouting  you  were  an 
old  fool  and  he  tried  to  break  the  medicine-bottles." 

-  Li  jr. 


Supply  Cu1    off.     Minister     "My   dear    little 

boy,  why  don't    you  get  an  umbrella"'" 

Jakkv  "Since  pa  has  quit  going  to  church  he 
never  brings  home  any  more  umbrellas." — The 
Jewish  Ledger. 


Perfectly  Evident.  "Now,"  said  the  physician, 
"you  will  have  to  cat  plain  food  and  noi  stay  out 

Lite    .it  night." 

"Yes."  replied  the  patient,  "that  is  what  I  have 
been  thinking  ever  since  you  sent  in  your  bill." — 
The  ( 'atholic  Sexvs. 
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effieAr  Mfg.  Co* 

//      16   UNION  ST.,  MONF 


Charcoal 

Is  a  sweetener  and  purifier  of  the 
stomach.  It  arrests  fermentation,  and 
causes  complete  digestion.  Eat  and 
drink  anything  you  like  in  moder- 
ation, and  use  charcoal  daily. 
The  finest  preparation  made  Is 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

For   10c.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  for  trial.    Once  only. 

,  J.  Oft  man,  A1  Amtor  House,  M.  Y. 


MOTHERS 


You  desire  that  your  children  should  have  a  high 
ideal  of  the  sex  life.  How  this  information  can  best 
be  imparted,  is  pointed  out  in 

THE    RENEWAL    OF     LIFE 

By  Margaret  W,  Morley.  "The  beat  book  on  the  sub- 
ject," according  to  Edward  \V.  Bolt,  in  a  full-page 
editorial  in  the  January  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 
21  0  pages,  text  illustrations.    £1.25. 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.        -       -       CHICAGO 


Strong  Arms 

COr  10c.  In  stamps  or  coin 

I  will  send,  as  long  as  they  last,  one  of  my 
charts  showing  exercises  that  will  quickly 
build  up  slic.ii  Id.- 1  s.  :n  ins.  liiii'.i  rma 
mid  li.iiiils  without  any  apparatus.  They 
are  beautifully  illustrated  with  twenty 
half-tone   cuts.      Regular   price,    25  cents. 

PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 

42  Barker  Bldg.,       110  West  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


coughs 


Clear  the  voice.  Allay  the 
irritation  caused  by  cough- 
ing.   Use  when  required. 


HAVE  YOU   GOT  ONE  ? 


ii*  Improved  Tip  Top  Ihipiieator,  that 
Always  ready  to  Qd.cJ.l7  make  I'M)  copies* 
r»n  mi  50  copies  from  typewritten  original. 

ICator.rap  4»*9  ttf\  *iZi'  (prints  8  V  *  13 
in.)  COStfl  *P  /  •3"  Hut   we  don't   want 

your  money  until  yon  "»ro  satfaftedt  no  if 
interested  lust  write  u-*  to  send  it  on  10 
DftyS*  TrIftI  without  Drpoilt.  That's  fair 
snoufh,  isn't  it?  Then  send  to-dny  Cir- 
ruhr  of  larger  sties  upon  request* 

I'h.-  Fslix  P.  Dam  Dupl  mtnr  Co. 
Dan  It  Id  9  ,  111  JohnSt.  Nrw  York. 
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One  million  people 

through  the  great  introduc- 
tory offer  learned  to  know 


TootH  aToiLET  Preparations 

They  know  that  each  product  does 

directly  and  perfectly  all  that 

is  claimed  for  it. 
I  f  you  were  not  one  of  the  fortun- 
ate ones  ask  those  who  were, 
or  better  still,  make  a  trial  of 

SANITOL    for 

yourself. 
The  Full  SANITOL 


Liquid  Court  Piaster 

immediately  dries,  forming  a  tough,  transparent, 
waterproof  coating.  "New-Skin"  heals  Cnts,  Abra- 
sions, liana-Nails.  Chapped  and  Split  Lips  or 
Fingers,  Burns  Blisters,  etc.  Instantly  relieves 
Chilblains,  Frosted  Ears,  Stings  of  Insects, 
Chafed  or  Blistered  Feet,  Callous  Spots,  etc.,  etc. 
>A  coating  on  the  sensitive  parts  will  protect  the 
feet  from  being  chafed  or  blistered  by  new  or  heavy 
shoes.  MECHANICS,  SPORTSMEN,  BICYCLISTS, 
GOLFERS,  in  fact  all  of  us,  are  liable  to  bruise, 
scratch  or  scrape  our  skin.  "  NEW-SKIN  "  will 
heal  these  injuries,  Vfill  not  wash  off,  and  after  it  is 
applied  the  injury  is  forgotten,  as  "NEW-SKIN  " 
makes  a  temporary  new  skin  until  the  broken  skin 
is  healed  under  it.  "Paint  it  with  'New-Skin  ' 
and  forget  it,"  is  literally  true. 

CAUTION:  WE  GUARANTEE  our  claims  for 
"  NEW-SKIN."  No  one  guarantees  substitutes  or 
imitations  trading  on  our  reputation,  and  the  guar- 
antee of  an  imitator  would  be  worthless  anyway. 

ALWAYS  INSIST  ON  GETTING  "  N  EW-SkI  N" 
Sample  size,  10c.  Family  size  (like  illustration^,  25c. 
Two  ounce  bottles  (for  surgeons  and  hospitals),  60c. 
AT  THE  DRUGGISTS,  or  we  will  mail  a  package 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  price. 

Douglas  Mfe   Co-     64-66  p°P|ar  st- 

UOUglda   IWllg.    \JV       D,.pt.  3.»,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


20Fme  "Shines"  10c 

Generous   Trial    Offer 
to  Prove  the  Quality  of 

Eagle  Brand  Shoe  Cream 

Send  dime  and  dealer's  name  to-day 
for  handsome  Opal  Glass  Box  (with 
metal  screw  top)  filled  with  this 
2^  wonderful  new  shoe  polish.  Shoe 
Cream  gives  quick,  lasting  and  bril- 
liant lustre  to  all  fine  black  leathers.  Made  from  pure  wax, 
containing  oil— NO  ACIDS  or  Turpentine.  Preserves  the 
leather.  Makes  shoes  soft,  pliable,  comfortable.  Does  not 
rub  off  or  soil  the  garments.  The  best  shoe  polish  in  the 
finest,  handiest  package  on  the  market.  Your  dime  back  it 
not  as  good  as  we  say.  Regular  size(enough  for  80  shineK)^^ 

The  American  Shoe  Polish  Co.,  21 8  Ho.  Franklin  H.,  ftiirago 


Ingenuous. — Mrs.  Artless — "The  Bloughbys 
have  a  grandfather's  clock  that's  been  in  the  family 
for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years." 

Mr.  Artless — "Humph!  They  didn't  have  it  a 
year  ago." 

Mrs.  Artless — "Oh,  no;  but.  you  see.  it  was 
stolen  nearly  fifty  years  ago  and  Mrs.  Bloughby 
tells  me  it  was  by  the  merest  chance  they  discovered 
it  last  week  in  a  second-hand  store." — Puck. 


A  Martyr. — "Mama,  have  I  got  to  take  a  bath 
to-night? " 

"I'm  afraid  you  have,  my  dear." 

"But  I  haven't  done  anything  all  the  week  to 
deserve  it." — Life. 


An  Fnfermentcd  Anecdote. — Once  when  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  was  a  boy  he  ran  out  on  the  yardarm 
of  a  ship. 

"Mr.  Kipling,"  yelled  a  scared  sailor,  "your  boy 
is  on  a  yardarm,  and  if  he  lets  go  he'll  drown." 

"Ah,"  responded  Mr.  Kipling,  with  a  yawn,  "but 
he  won't  let  go." 

This  incident  also  happened  to  Jim  Fiske,  Horace 
Walpole,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Dick  Turpin,  Julius 
Caesar,  and  the  poet  Byron. — Washington  Herald. 


At  Times. — Benevolent  Old  Gentleman — 
"Don't  you  find  a  sailor's  life  a  very  dangerous  one?" 

Old  Salt — "Oh,  yes,  sir;  but,  fortunately,  it  ain't 
often  we  gits  into  port." — Punch. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

January  3. — Manchester  cotton-mill  owners  threat- 
en a  lockout  of  200,000  employees  unless  the  men 
now  striking  yield  before  January  18. 

January  4. — The  Prussian  Ministry  of  Finance 
announces  that  bids  will  be  asked  for  a  loan  of 
$75,000,000. 
King  Gustaf.  of  Sweden,  orders  the  abolition  of 
t  he  pompous  ceremonies  used  in  opening  parlia- 
ment. 

January  5. — Japanese  veterans  in  Vancouver  arc 
reported  to  have  been  ordered  home  to  Japan. 

January  6. — C.  Arthur  Pearson,  owner  of  the 
London  Standard  and  other  publications,  ac- 
quires control  of  the  London  Times. 

January  7. — Count  Okuma  issues  a  denial  of  the 
report  that  in  a  speech  at  Kobe  he  urged  the 
natives  of  India  to  rise  against  British  rule. 

Chilian  villagers,  between  Santiago  and  Val- 
paraiso, attack  a  German  pleasure-party,  mis- 
taking it  for  a  band  of  outlaws;  one  of  the 
Germans  is  killed  and  five  are  wounded. 

January  8. — The  American  battle-ship  fleet  is 
sighted  off  Pernambuco  at  noon,  on  its  way  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

January  9. — Pitched  battles  between  the  Italian 
forces  and  Abyssinians  occur  in  Italian  Somali- 
land. 

Domestic. 

January  3. — A  number  of  New  York  State  cattle 
men  confer  with  Governor  Hughes  at  Albany 
over  proposed  legislation  against  tuberculous 
cattle. 

January  4. — Secretary  Metcalf  issues  orders  for- 
mally assigning  Surgeon  Charles  F.  Stokes  to 
command  of  the  hospital  ship  Relief. 

George  A.  Pettibone  is  acquitted  at  Boise.  Ida., 
of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  ex-Governor 
Steunenberg. 

The  jury,  in  the  fourth  trial  of  Caleb  Powers, 
accused  of  murdering  Gov.  William  Goebel.  dis- 
agrees at  Georgetown,  Ky.,  ten  voting  for  ac- 
quittal. 

January  5. — The  bloody  raids  conducted  by  gangs 
of  "night  riders"  bring  the  tobacco  war  in 
Kentucky  to  an  acute  stage. 

January   6. — The    United    States    Supreme   Court 
declares  the  Employers'   Liability  Law  uncon- 
stitutional. 
Admiral  Brownson's  letter  of  resignation  is  made 
public  by  the  President. 

January  7. — The  Prohibitionists  send  an  organ- 
ized party  of  workers  to  Washington  to  urge 
national  legislation. 

The  second  section  of  the  Collver  special  on  the 
Southern  Railway  is  wrecked  between  Hiram 
and  Dallas,  Ga. ;  twenty  persons  are  injured. 

January  8. — A.  B.  Stickney  and  Charles  H.  F. 
Smith  are  appointed  receivers  for  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  Railroad  by  Federal  Judge 
Sanborn,  in  St.  Paul. 


\ 


The  OxygenTooth  Powder 


"The  question  of  teeth  is  closely 
connected  with   (he  physical,    and 
hence    national,   welfare.     For  to 
have  good  teeth  means  to  have  a 
good  digestion,  and  the  possession 
of  that  latter  priceless  boon  means 
good  health,  which  is,  of  course,  a 
sine  qua  non  to  workers,  in  what- 
ever sphere   of  life  they  may  be 
placed.      The  important  question, 
therefore,  would  seem  to  be  how 
to  keep  one's  teeth  in  good  con- 
dition, and  the  proper  answer, 
I  really  think,  is  contained  in     , 
these  tzvo  words— use  'Calo.r. '  "     J 
—  The  Ladies'  Field   (England.)      I 

Of  all  Druggists,  25  cents 

Dainty  sample  and  booklet 
sent  on  receipt  of  5  cents. 

McKesson  &  Robbins 
91-97 

Fulton 

Street 

N.Y. 


THE  OX> 
TOOTH   POWD^ 

(  'WADE.   WARM 


Paper  Diapers 

APPEAL  TO  THE 
MOTHER  OF  THE  BABE 


fm  the  first  kid  that  ever  wore  a 
paper  Diaper.  Dorit  I lookj[ood toy ou? 


I  HAVE  worn  Whitelaw  Paper  Diapers  since  the  day  I  was 
horn,  10  months  now,  ami  have  never  for  one  minute  been 
Bcalded  or  dialed.  Very  few  babies  in  this  world  can  pay  that. 
Made  of  very  strong  velvety  paper  as  soft  as  cotton,  a  perfect 
absorbent,  medicated  under  the  direction  of  a  chemist  to  pre- 
vent chafing,  and  shaped  to  fit.  To  be  worn  inside  th^  regular 
Diaper  and  destroyed  when  soiled.  We  could  fill  a  column  in 
their  praise,  but  any  Mother  will  know.  Co^t  less  than  one 
cent  each.  75c.  per  100.  at  Factory,  or  will  mail  50  postpaid 
for  $1.00.  AImo  make  the  famous  Whitelaw  Paper  Blanket*, 
Sanitary,  Healthful  and  Warm,  $3.00  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  Cin- 
cinnati, or  two  full  size  as  sample  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  One 
Dollar.     Not  sold  in  stores. 

Whitelaw  Paper  Goods  Co.,  Dept.  2,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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JUST     PUBLISHED 

Sex  Equality 

By    ENIMETT    DENSMORE,    M.D. 

The  theories  advanced  are  based  on  the  teach- 
ings of  Darwin  and  Spencer,  as  well  as  on  those 
of  the  latest  and  foremost  supporters  of  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution, 

oe.x  equality  teaches  that  women  are  more  in- 
tuitive,  refined,  unselfish,   and  spiritual,  1 
the  present  time,  are  distinctly  inferior  to   men 
in    initiative,    resource,    power,    and  breadth    of 
view. 

The  author  shows  that  these  mental  differences 
between  men  and  women  are  not  fundamental 
nor  the  result  of  sex,  but  are  caused  by  environ- 
ment and  heredity;  that  when  each  sex  is  fully 
developed,  there  will  not  be,  as  now,  masculine 
traits,  and  feminine  traits,  but  simply  human 
traits. 

CONTENTS 

1.  — Introductory.  II.—  Sex  Evolution  and  Sex- 
ual Characters.  III.— Sexual  Differences  and 
Woman's  Development.  IV. — Woman's  Power 
and  Work.  V. — Superficial  Views  of  Woman's 
Placb  in  Nature.  VI.-  A  Woman's  Voice.  VII. 
—  Leland's  and  Carpenter's  Views.  VIII.— A 
Darwinian  Solution — Professor  Thomas's  Sex 
and  Society.  IX. — Thb  Force  of  Heredity- 
Women  in  Politics.  X.— Coeducation  and  Wom- 
an's' Suffrage.  XL— Woman  in  Business  and 
tub  Professions.  XII.  —  Hereert  Spencer  on 
Woman's  Development.  XIII.  — Marriage  and 
Matehood.  XIV.— The  Future  of  Woman— Eter- 
nal Justice. 

OPINIONS 

"Dr.  Densmore  goes  into  his  subject  pretty 
thoroughly.  The  discriminating  reader,  whether 
or  no  he  agrees  with  the  author's  conclusions,  will 
find  this  an  interesting  treatment  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects  that  confront  modern 
civilizat'on.  It  is  a  strong  plea  for  extending 
democracy  into  all  phases  of  human  life." — Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean. 

"This  is  an  able  argument  for  enlarged  oppor- 
tunity for  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  devel- 
opment of  woman.  In  addition  to  his  own  his- 
torical researches  and  physiological  observations. 
Dr.  Densmore  devotes  space  to  the  writings  of 
others  upon  the  subject,  such  as  Leland,  Car- 
penter, Oilman,  Thomas,  Darwin,  Spencer,  etc." 
—Kansas  City  Star. 

"Dr.  Densmore's  work  is  able  and  has  much 
worth  thinking  about." — Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

i2mo,  Cloth,  illustrated.  Price,  $1. 50 net;  by  mail, $1.68 


FUNK  &WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  44-^0  E.  23d  St.,  N.Y. 


J  VST      1*1  HI  ASH  IT) 

SEMI-INSANE   and 
SEMI-RESPONSIBLE 

By  PROF.  JOSEPH  GRASSET,  M.D. 

Law  b  [m1 itutfl 

Translated  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  M.D. 

A  most  timely  and  valuable  work  for  physician, 
alienist,  lawyer  or  layman.  Discusses  all  phases 
of  the  question,  but  especially  that  touching  the 
criminally  insane  and  semi-insam  . 

LVO,  cloth.     ?2.jo  net;  postpaid,  #2.75. 

1  i  \K   A.  WAGIVAI/LS  COMPANY,  New  Vork 
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Its  Principles  and  Problems.     By  Theo.  \V.  Hunt, 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University.     121110.  cloth,  427  ■ 
$1.20.      Funk    &  Wagnalls   Compvny,  New  York, 


New  Revised  Edition  Now  Ready 

PRACTICAL  CHRISTIAN 
SOCIOLOGY 

A  Special  Series  of  Lectures  before 
PRINCETON    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY 

By  REV.  WILBUR  F.  CRAFTS,  Ph.D. 

In  this  work  Practical  Christian  Sociology 
is  considered  from  the  standpoints  of  the 
Church,  the  Family  and  Education,  Capital 
and  Labor  and  Citizenship.  The  statistics 
and  facts  are  classified  under : 


Ballot  Reform. 
Dress  Reform. 
Divorce  Reform. 
Labor  Reform. 
Woman  Suffrage. 
Civil  Service  Reform. 
Municipal  Reform. 
Purity  Crusade. 
Sabbath  Reform. 


Immigration  Reform. 
Drinking  Usages. 
Law  and  Order. 
Government  Reform. 
Church  and  State. 
Educational  Reform. 
Anti-liambling  Crusade. 
Anti-Brutality  Movements. 
Government  Ownership,  Etc. 


"Dr.  Crafts,  is  a  close  student  of  existing  reforms. 
His  plan  of  social  salvation  is  one  that  lias  served 
many  generations."— St.  Paul  Despatch. 

"An  excellent  handbook  for  the  church  militant." 
— Philadelphia  North  American. 

"  There  is  a  wealth  of  material  in  the  volume  and 
those  who  seek  the  betterment  of  the  race  will  rind 
much  to  aid  their  efforts."— .">'/.  Louis  Republic. 

"A  repository  of  sociological  facts."— .Yew  York 
Evening  Post. 

Illustrated   with   Charts 

and  22   Portraits.     i2mo,   cloth,  524  pp.     $1.50 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Publishers 

44    EAST    23d    STREET,    NEW  YORK 


THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MAN.  A  new  philosophy, 
discussing  the  natural,  the  rational,  the  psychic,  and  the 
spiritual  man.  By  Chakles  Bkodie  Patterson, 
Editor  of  "  Mind."  8vo,  cloth,  326  pages.  $1.20  net. 
•Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs  .  New  York. 
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By  JOSEPH   P.  WIDNEY 

A  Profoundly  Interesting  Biography 

"  Starting  with  the  Aryan  man  in  his  proto-Aryan 
home,  the  author  has  walked  with  him  and  his  sons  as 
they  emigrated  into  India,  Persia,  Southern  and  West- 
ern Europe,  and  at  List  into  America,  to  stand  upon  its 
Western  shores  and  look  off  into  the  future." 

— Newark  (  N.J .)  News. 

"The  life  of  each  branch  of  the  Arvan  race  is  con- 
centrated, as  it  were,  into  one  man  with  a  profoundly 
interesting  genealogy." — Newark  (N.J.)  News. 

Why  Am  I  Here?  and  Whither  am  I  Going? 

"  It  is  an  effort  on  a  large  scale  to  establish  some- 
thing  toward  a  solution  of  the  great  riddle  of  the 
universe:  What  is  man  ?  why  is  he  here?  whither  is 
he  going  ? " — New  York  Sun. 

A  Story  That  Grips  You  Hard 

"  A  subject  tremendous  enough  to  stagger  the  aver- 
age author.    The  story  grips  you  hard — solid,  cold 
facts  sounding  like  romance  replete  with  fascination." 
— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Opens  the  Foundations  of  Destiny 

"  He  takes  you  still  farther — into  the  very  coun» 
cils  of  Heaven  itself,  and  reads  from  St.  Peter's 
'  Book  of  Life  '  the  life  of  a  race  as  recorded  there  for 
eternity — he  goes  to  the  very  foundations  of  destiny." 

— Baltimore  Sim. 

Two  Volumes,  !2mo  Cloth.     $4.00,  net 

44-60  East  23d  Street, 
NKVV  YORK 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S    EASY 
CHAIR. 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  tho 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  an  arbiter. 


II"    Lexicographer  does  not  answer  anony- 
mous communications. 

"C.  L.  M.,"  Pha-nix,  Ala.— "Please  tell  me  which 
of  the  following  is  correct?  'Where  are  you  going 
tor"  or   'Where  are  you  going?'" 

Professor  Lounsbury,  writing  recently  about  this 
interrogative  sentence,  said:  "We  are  frequently 
told  that  such  an  expression  as  'Where  are  you  going 
to?'  is  incorrect,  not  to  say  vulgar.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  we  are  purposing  to  hold  fast  to  strictness  of 
speech,  to  is  essential  and  should  always  appear. 
From  the  etymological  point  of  view,  'Where  are 
you  going?'  is  totally  unjustifiable.  Nothing  but 
usage  can  be  pleaded  in  its  favor."  But,  even 
Homer  nods.  Professor  Lounsbury  in  upholding 
the  use  of  to  has  not  examined  the  meaning  of  where 
with  his  accustomed  care.  Where  is  commonly 
defined  "to  which  or  what  place,"  and  to  add  the 
preposition  to  to  such  a  sentence  as  "Where are  you 
going?"  is  to  commit  a  pleonasm. 

The  Professor  tells  us  that  "nothing  but  usage 
can  be  pleaded"  in  favor  of  "Where  are  you  going? " 
The  fact  that  most  writers  on  the  correct  use  of  the 
English  language  have  repeatedly  dr^wn  attention 
to  the  misuse  of  to  and  at  in  sentences  beginning 
with  where  serves  to  show  that  this  use  must  have 
been  quite  common  even  if  it  may  not  be  so  to-day. 
The  preposition  to,  if  used  at  all,  belongs  properly  in 
the  answer:  "Where  (to  what  place)  are  you  going?" 
"To  the  theater,"  or  simply,  and  perhaps  prefer- 
ably, "The  theater,'-  since  where,  as  has  been  shown 
above,  means  to  what  place.  Where  can  one  find  a 
more  vulgar  redundance  than  "Where  has  he  gone 
to?" 

"J.  R.  C,"  Lyndon,  O.  —  "What  is  an  Octoberist  T" 
The  term  Octoberist  dates  from  about  1795.  It 
was  formed  after  Septembrist,  a  name  for  a  member 
of  the  French  revolutionary  mob  that  controlled 
Paris  from  Sept.  2  to  Sept.  7.  1792,  and  massacred 
prisoners  and  persons  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  to 
the  constitution.  Hence,  this  word  came  to  mean 
a  cruel  or  bloodthirsty  person.  Octoberist  to-day  des- 
ignates one  of  the  Russian  reactionaries  who  com- 
menced the  agitation  for  reforms  during  October.  1905. 
In  that  month,  the  Czar  published  a  manifesto  in 
which  he  promised  and  guaranteed  many  lib 
to  his  people,  while  fully  retaining  his  own  constitu- 
tional rights.  Those  who  accepted  the  compromise 
and  assented  to  the  Czar's  views  formed  a  party  in 
the  Douma  and  called  themselves  Octoberists—  or 
moderate  liberals.  The  Czar  has,  however,  broken 
the  terms  of  the  manifesto  both  in  letter  and  spirit, 
and  the  agrarian  measures  promised  have  not  been 
carried  out.  The  party  is  now  no  more  than  a  name, 
being  largely  absorbed  by  the  Monarchists  who  form 
the  majority  in  the  present  Russian  parliament. 

"J.  P,  G.,"  Manila,  P.  I.— "(1)  Is  the  word  claim 
used  correctly  in  the  sentence  'Others,  however,  dis- 
pute this  claim''  1  1  Are  the  words  egoist  and  ego- 
tist interchangeable?  If  not.  please  discriminate 
them.  1  5)  Can  you  give  the  origin  of  and  authority 
for  the  different  meanings  of  cleave  .'" 

1  i'i  The  use  of  the  word  claim  for  affirm  or  assert 
is  correct  if  the  meaning  is  assert  with  readiness  to 
maintain,  and  confidence  that  the  tiling  asserted  can 
be  maintained,  with  the  added  idea  that  it  makes 
for  the  advantage  or  side  of  him  who  asserts  and 
maintains  it.  (a)  An  egoist  is  one  who  advocates  or 
practises  egoism— "  the  theory  that  places  man's 
chief  and  the  supreme  end  of  human  conduct  in  self 
or  in  the  completeness  or  happiness  of  self,  anil  that 
makes  all  virt  ue  consist  in  t  he  pursuit  of  selfish  aims." 
An  egotist  is  one  who  abounds  in  egotism — "the 
habit  or  practise  of  thinking  and  talking  much  of 
oneself,  or  the  spirit  that  leads  to  this  practise;  self- 
;  "  (t,\  Cleave,  to  cut  through,  split,  is  de- 
rived from  the  Anglo-Saxon  clcofan;  cleave,  to 
stick  fast  or  adhere,  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
clifian  or  cleoftan,  two  distinct  roots.  How  the 
words  came  to  have  antithetic  meanings  we  do  not 
know. 
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HE  great  charter  for  blackmailers  promulgated  by  the  Court 
Appeals  is  a  most  disastrous  document  for  California," 
exclaims  the  San  Francisco  Call,  in  the  course  of  its  comment  on 
the  Appellate  Court's  startling  decision  in  the  case  of  ex-Mayor 
Schmitz.  This  decision  quashes  the  indictment  on  which  Schmitz 
was  convicted  by  a  lower  court  of  extortion  in  the  "  French-restau- 
rant "  cases,  and  sentenced  by  Judge  Dunne  to  five  years  in  St. 
Quentin  ;  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  it  sets  aside  the  conviction 
and  nullifies  the  earlier  trial.  In  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, as  handed  down  by  Justice  J.  A.  Cooper  and  concurred  in 
by  his  associates,  Justices  Samuel  P.  Hall  and  Frank  H.  Kerri- 
gan, the  indictment  is  declared  invalid  for  two  reasons  :  "  First, 
that  it  does  not  allege  any  threat  to  injure  property,  and,  second, 
that  it  does  not  allege  a  threat  to  do  an  illegal  injury."  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  finding  of  the  lower  court  and  the  confession 
of  "  Boss "  Ruef  showed  that  Schmitz  and  Ruef  had  extorted 
money  from  the  proprietors  of  San  Francisco's  "  French  restau- 
rants "  by  threats  to  withhold  their  licenses  to  sell  liquor  if  the 
bribes  demanded  were  not  paid.  But  by  the  higher  court's  deci- 
sion the  verdict  is  annulled  and  the  case  dismissed  because  the 
Mayor  had  a  legal  right  to  withhold  the  licenses,  and  therefore  the 
specific  injury  threatened  was  not  an  unlawful  injury. 

This  decision  comes  as  "a  shock  and  a  surprize  to  the  law- 
respecting  people  of  California  and  of  the  entire  country,"  says 
the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Enquirer;  and  the  San  Francisco  Call  (Mr. 
Spreckels's  paper)  characterizes  it  as  "bad  law,  bad  logic,  and 
bad  morals."  It  means,  says  the  latter  paper,  that  "official  black- 
mail is  held  to  be  no  longer  a  crime  in  California."  To  quote 
further  : 

"The  Court  of  Appeal  puts  the  citizen  up  against  this  dilemma. 
If  an  official  is  vested  by  law  with  power  to  injure  a  given  business 
he  may  use  that  power  to  extort  money  by  threats,  and  this  is  no 
offense.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  no  lawful  power  to  carry 
out  his  threats,  neither  can  he  extort  money,  because  the  threatened 
person  would  pay  no  attention  to  him.  In  effect,  the  Court  of 
Appeal  declares  that  the  only  effective  form  of  official  blackmail 
can  not  be  punished  as  extortion.  The  decision  is  at  the  same 
time  ridiculous,  immoral,  and  injurious  to  the  standing  of  the 
commonwealth. " 

This  latest  decision  in  the  Schmitz  case,  remarks  The  Bulletin, 
of  the  same  city,  is  "a  costly  defeat  for  the  people,"  but  "if  it 
serves  to  alarm  them  it  will  not  be  without  its  compensations." 
Justices  Cooper,  Kerrigan,  and  Hall  have  gone  "much  further  than 
the  common  sense  of  the  public  will  follow  them,"  thinks  The 


Bulletin,  which  goes  on  to  pillory  their  action  in  the  following 
words  : 

"Graft  has  been  legitimated  by  a  solemn  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  rake-off  has  been  sanctified  by  the  holy  word  of 
three  judges.  Mighty  King  Quibble  has  issued  his  fiat,  and  what 
was  deemed  wrong  is  declared  right,  what  was  denounced  as  op- 
pressive and  dishonest  is  found  by  infallible  authority,  voicing 
itself,  in  some  thousands  of  words  of  legal  hocus-pocus,  to  be  as 
lawful  as  going  to  church." 

That  decision,  bitterly  exclaims  the  Sacramento  Union,  "  has 
outlawed  a  once  honorable  profession,"  by  legalizing  graft  and 
making  it  "a  recognized  department  of  the  practise  of  the  law  in 
this  State."     To  quote  further: 

"Not  since  the  Savior  of  men  anathematized  the  legal  profession 
has  such  a  damnatory  utterance  concerning  the  profession  of  the 
law  fallen  from  human  lips  as  the  decision  of  that  court  in  the 
Schmitz  case.  It  probably  is  the  law,  but  it  is  none  the  less  mon- 
strous for  that.  It  ill-befits  a  commonwealth  that  claims  to  be 
civilized.  Whenever  an  attorney  fee  covers  anything  other  than 
purely  legal  services  it  ceases,  in  honor  and  sound  policy,  to  be  an 
attorney  fee,  and  becomes  the  price  of  dishonor,  degradation,  and 
graft.  The  way  has  been  opened  for  making  the  temple  of  justice 
a  den  of  extortioners." 

More  despondently  pessimistic  is  the  comment  of  the  Riverside 
(Cal.)  Enterprise,  which  considers  it  "scarcely  worth  while  to  dis- 
cuss in  detail  the  findings  of  the  court,  for  if  Schmitz  had  not  been 
set  at  liberty  upon  these  grounds,  some  other  excuse  would  have 
been  found  for  nullifying  the  force  of  the  law."  People  have  come 
to  expect  little  else,  it  laments,  than  that,  where  a  criminal  of 
wealth  and  political  influence  is  concerned,  "some  technicality  or 
some  fool  judge  will  be  found  to  set  aside  the  findings  of  an 
honest  jury." 

In  addition  to  quashing  the  indictment  upon  which  the  whole 
case  rests,  the  Court  of  Appeals  calls  attention  to  certain  alleged 
technical  irregularities  in  the  procedure  of  the  lower  court  which 
convicted  Mr.  Schmitz.  It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  by  the 
press  that  there  were  some  irregularities  in  the  trial,  but  it  is  as- 
serted that  these  did  not  have  the  effect  of  obscuring  the  facts  or 
of  otherwise  obstructing  the  course  of  justice.  Says  the  Sacra- 
mento Union  on  this  point : 

"It  is  open  and  notorious  that  when  Eugene  Schmitz  was  brought 
to  trial  he  was  surrounded  by  an  officialdom  that  he  had  created, 
and  that  was  as  unmitigatedly  rascally  as  he  was  himself;  that  if 
they  were  suffered  to  serve  him  unhindered  they  would  make  a 
farce  of  legal  procedure  and  a  nullity  of  the  law  ;  that  when  the 
cases  came  to  trial  the  judge  on  the  bench  was  baited  by  attorneys 
like  a  bear  in  a  cage,  with  the  too  evident  purpose  of  provoking 
the  court  into  error,  that  the  court  had  had  to  take  the  summoning 
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of  a  jury  and  the  c;;  isoners  out  of  the  hands  of  the  reg- 

ularly constituted  authorities   in  order  to  preserve  any  semblance 
i  the  people  of  (  alifornia.     This  statement  of  the  con- 
dition  oi   affairs   in  San   Francisco  is  too  open  and  notorious  to 
admit  of  patien  ion.     Jt  is  small  wonder  if,  under  such  cir- 

cum  .  the   rules   of   the   game   of  justice  were  not  always 

adhered  to." 

The  Chronicle,  of  the  same  city,  however,  is  apparently  in  sym- 
pathy with  Judge  Cooper's  decision,  which  it  thinks  "ought  to 
teach  the  people  that  convictions  obtained  under  the  conditions  of 
the  Schmitz  trial  are  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  the  verdict  was 
written,  and  ought  not  to  be."  But  the  Oakland  Tribune  comes 
even  more  unreservedly  to  the  defense  of  the  Appellate  Court, 
which,  it  maintains,  "has  preferred  to  be  right,  rather  than  popu- 
lar." It  has  not  "stretched  out  its  arm."  as  many  allege,  "to  res- 
cue Ruef  and  Schmitz  from  prison,"  but  has  merely  "exerted  its 
augusl  influence  to  rescue  the  law  from  the  hands  of  conspirators 
and  the  administration  of  justice  from  prostitution  to  base  ends." 
To  quote  further  from  this  double-leaded  defense  : 

"  broadly  stated,  the  court  has  declared  that  criminal  trials  shall 
be  fair  and  impartial  and  in  accordance  with  the  established  modes 
of  judicial  procedure  ;  that  the  ruies  of  evidence  shall  be  adhered 
to  ;  jurors  fairly  chosen,  and  that  testimony  for  and  against  a  de- 
fendant shall  be  fairly  and  honestly  sifted  as  the  law  directs  and 
in  accordance  with  time-honored  practise.  In  doing  so,  the  court 
has  set  the  seal  of  condemnation  in  grand  juries  and  judges  pro- 
graming with  private  prosecutions  to  accomplish  ends  by  irregular 
process  and  methods  obnoxious  to  decency,  fair  play,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice.  Incidentally,  it  has  given  a  wholesome  rebuke 
to  government  by  indictment  and  the  prostitution  of  the  legal 
machinery  to  serve  personal  and  political  designs. 

"The  question  before  the  Appellate  Court  was  not  the  innocence 
or  guilt  of  Schmitz  nor  the  character  of  the  government  of  which 
he  was  the  head,  but  whether  he  was  tried  fairly  by  an  impartial 
jury  properly  chosen,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
the  established  usage  in  criminal  procedure." 

The  Tribune,  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  made,  has  for 
some  time  been  fighting  a  libel  suit  brought  against  it  by  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  one  of  the  leading  powers  behind  the  prosecution  of 
Ruef  and  Schmitz. 

One  unfortunate  feature  of  the  case,  says  a  San  Francisco  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Sun,  is  that  the  judges  of  the  Appellate 
Court  are  closely  connected  by  marriage  with  people  who  have 
been  indicted  or  who  have  vigorously  opposed  the  graft  prosecu- 


tions. Thus  we  read:  "Judge  Cooper,  who  wrote  the  decision, 
is  a  brother-in-law  of  W.  I.  Brobeck,  who  was  indicted  for  com- 
plicity in  the  alleged  Parkside-Railroad  franchise  graft.  Judge 
Kerrigan's  wife  is  a  daughter  of  James  McNab,  head  of  the  big 
draying  concern  that  received  many  favors  from  Schmitz.  Judge 
Hall  is  a  brother-in-law  of  State  Attorney  Moore,  senior  counsel 
for  Patrick  Calhoun." 

Judge  Dunne,  in  an  interview,  himself  calls  attention  to  these 
facts,  in  view  of  which,  he  says,  "I  do  not  believe  the  court  was 
in  a  proper  frame  of  mind  to  give  the  matter  impartial  considera- 
tion and  decide  it  strictly  upon  its  merits."  We  are  reminded, 
however,  that  a  large  number  of  other  indictments  stand  against 
both  Schmitz  and  Ruef,  and  that  for  them  personally  the  situation 
will  probably  not  be  greatly  changed  by  the  finding  of  the  Appel- 
late Court.  It  is  supposed,  moreover,  that  the  case  will  be  car- 
ried before  still  higher  tribunals.  In  the  mean  time,  the  East  is 
scarcely  less  shocked  than  the  West.  "No  wonder  San  Francisco 
is  staggered,"  exclaims  the  New  York  World ;  and  the  Chicago 
News  remarks  that  in  San  Francisco  official  blackmail  "seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  amiable  eccentricity  in  the  eyes  of  the  high  court  of 
justice." 


MISTAKES  ABOUT  SOUTH  AMERICA 

A  COUNTRY  of  swashbuckler  nations,  a  land  of  intrigues  and 
-f*-  revolutions,  rich  in  material  for  the  romantic  novel  and  the 
comic  opera — this,  until  recently,  was  the  impression  of  South 
America  which  prevailed  among  a  large  part  of  the  reading  public 
of  the  United  States.  But  now,  affirms  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe — who  has 
just  returned  from  a  tour  of  the  South-American  states — we  are 
demanding  to  know  the  truth  about  the  nations  to  the  south  of  us, 
realizing  that  "the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  people  of 
the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to  express  themselves  clearly 
and  unequivocally  on  certain  fundamental  questions  affecting  their 
relations  with  the  peoples  of  Latin  America."  Dr.  Rowe  therefore 
proceeds  to  disabuse  our  minds  of  certain  "fundamental  miscon- 
ceptions "  of  that  continent.  Writing  in  the  January  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  he  tells  us,  first  of  all,  that  we  must  abandon  all  hope 
of  studying  the  country  as  a  whole.  For  in  spite  of  certain  com- 
mon traits  due  to  community  of  racial  origin  and  social  and  politic 
tradition,  the  various  countries,  when  compared  with  one  another, 


riCE"    IN  SAN  J  R  VN<   is,  o!  "OH.VERY   WELL,  HAVE    IT  YOUR  OWN   WAV." 
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"present  differences  quite  as  marked  as  those  which  distinguish 
the  countries  of  Europe."  Thus,  for  instance,  Brazil  is  "a  federal 
republic,  loosely  knit  together,  but  with  an  administrative  organi- 
zation sufficiently  developed  to  assure  stability  and  security  of 
person  and  property";  the  Argentine  "offers  the  spectacle  of  an 
organized  democracy,  which  has  passed  through  a  peaceable  social 
revolution,  and  in  which  the  political  system  is  gradually  adapting 
itself  to  the  new  social  conditions  "  ;  while  Chile  "  is  still,  in  many 
respects,  a  political  aristocracy,  which  is  entering  upon  the  first 
stages  of  social  revolution  through  the  gradual  awakening  of  the 
laboring  classes  to  consciousness  of  power."  Dr.  Rowe  ventures 
to  generalize,  however,  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  "in  all  the 
countries  of  South  America  there  exists  a  wide  gap  between  the 
political  life  of  the  nation  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  economic,  in- 
dustrial, and  social  activities  on  the  other."  Our  most  serious 
mistake,  he  says,  has  been  "in  judging  the  life  of  these  nations  by 
the  play  of  their  party  politics."  This  course  has  given  us  "an 
impression  of  instability  which  a  more  careful  analysis  fails  to 
justify."     Thus: 

"  In  Chile,  for  instance,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
rapid  shifting  of  governmental  policy.  Under  the  parliamentary 
system,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  the  revolution  of  1891  was 
fought,  the  ministries  succeed  one  another  with  almost  bewildering 
rapidity.  .  .  .  And  yet  this  instability  of  political  life  affects  the 
life  of  the  nation  to  a  very  limited  degree.  The  great  mass  of  the 
business  community  look  upon  politics  as  the  game  of  a  small 
group  of  professionals,  a  necessary  evil,  tolerable  so  long  as  it 
does  not  become  too  serious  an  obstacle  to  progress.  ...  A  small 
group  of  young  men,  however,  are  beginning  to  sound  a  new  note, 
that  of  the  civic  obligation  of  every  citizen — an  idea  new  to  the 
political  life  of  South  America." 

But  Dr.  Rowe  admits  that  there  are  two  forms  of  political  in- 
stability to  be  reckoned  with  in  South  America.  In  addition  to 
the  form  just  described,  which  does  not  affect  the  fundamental 
bases  of  social  order,  there  is  "the  type  which  finds  expression  in 
perpetual  revolutions,  constituting  a  constant  menace  to  life  and 
property  and  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  industrial  progress."  He 
asserts,  nevertheless,  that  in  the  continent  as  a  whole  the  elements 
of  stability  far  outweigh  those  of  instability.  In  support  of  this 
contention  he  turns  to  a  consideration  of  the  family.     To  quote  : 

"There  is  probably  no  other  section  of  the  world  in  which  the 
family  organization  rests  on  so  solid  a  basis.  It  is  true  that  the 
unmarried  woman  enjoys  relatively  little  freedom  in  these  coun- 
tries, and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  legal  rights  of  the  married 
women  are  far  more  restricted  than  in  the  United  States.  The  so- 
cial status  of  the  unmarried  and  the  limited  legal  rights  of  the  mar- 
ried woman  are  apt  to  mislead  the  foreigner,  unless  he  undertakes 
a  careful  study  of  the  family  itself.  He  will  find  there  a  strength 
of  organization  and  a  solidity  of  structure  which  can  not  be  found 
either  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  European  country.  The 
unity  of  family  feeling  extends  not  only  through  the  direct  line  of 
descent,  but  to  all  the  collateral  branches.  It  is  within  this  large 
family  group  that  the  spirit  of  cooperation  finds  its  most  distinct 
expression  ;  and  it  is  this  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  within  the 
family  group  which  lends  stability  to  the  social  organization  of  the 
South-American  countries. 

"  Divorce  is  unknown  in  the  South-American  codes;  but,  even 
were  it  recognized,  it  would  be  most  sparingly  used.  The  public 
opinion  of  these  countries  is  so  unalterably  opposed  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage  tie  that  social  ostracism  would  confront  those 
who  attempted  to  avail  themselves  of  this  remedy. 

"It  must  not  be  supposed,  furthermore,  that  the  legal  subordina- 
tion of  the  wife  means  either  the  elimination  or  diminution  of  her 
influence.  Throughout  South  America  the  rearing  and  education 
of  the  children  are  left  to  the  mother  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
in  Europe  or  in  the  United  States.  In  marked  contrast  with  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States,  there  is  a  lack  of  companionship  be- 
tween father  and  children.  This  gives  to  the  mother  a  predomi- 
nant influence  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  family.  In  fact,  on  her 
judgment  depend  the  education  of  the  children  and,  to  a  very  large 
degree,  the  callings  which  they  are  to  follow." 

Another  error,  says  Dr.   Rowe,  is  to  credit  South-Americans 


with  a  lack  of  real  patriotism.  The  selfish  spirit  which  animates 
a  small  group  of  politicians  is  not  shared  by  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  "are  conscious  of  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  to 


DR.    L.    S.    ROWE. 

Our  most  serious  mistake  in  regard  to  the  South-American  nations,  he 
says,  has  been  in  judging  them  by  the  play  of  their  party  politics. 

secure  their  present  position  of  independence,  and  are  determined 
to  allow  no  outside  interference  with  the  normal  development  of 
their  native  land." 


CURING  CRIMINALS  BY  KINDNESS 

WE  have  not  yet  read  of  a  case  where  the  humane  treatment 
of  prisoners  has  gone  so  far  that  outsiders  peer  enviously 
through  the  prison-gates  and  long  to  be  criminals,  but  it  appears 
that  in  Cleveland  the  workhouse  prisoners  are  used  so  well  that  no 
guards  are  needed  to  keep  them  from  running  away.  For  seven 
years  the  prisoners  have  been  treated  in  this  kindly  manner,  and 
"only  a  handful  have  ever  taken  advantage  of  their  liberty." 
These  escapes,  instead  of  inspiring  the  other  inmates  to  cut  and 
run,  made  them  "unhappy  because  some  of  their  associates  had 
broken  their  word."  The  evening  schools  at  the  workhouse,  too, 
are  so  invitingly  conducted  that  discharged  prisoners  often  come 
back  to  spend  their  evenings  there  instead  of  in  the  saloons. 

This  Utopian  workhouse  is  described  in  The  Outlook  for  Janu- 
ary 18  by  Frederic  C.  Howe,  and  the  motive  animating  the  man- 
agement is  exprest  in  these  words  :  "We  are  not  trying  to  make 
money  out  of  prisoners  ;  we  are  trying  to  make  men."  Mr.  Howe 
recently  visited  this  remarkable  institution  with  Dr.  Harris  R. 
Cooley,  a  former  clergyman  who  has  charge  of  it  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson.     Says  Mr.  Howe  : 

"The  laboratory  where  this  experiment  is  being  tried  out  is 
known  as  the  Cleveland  Farm  Colony.  It  is  a  nineteen-hundred- 
acre  farm,  which  lies  back  ten  miles  from  the  lake,  high  above  the 
surrounding  country,  with  an  inspiring  outlook  which  covers  the 
city  below  and  Lake  Erie  in  the  distance.     Here  is  a  beautiful  city 
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cemetery.  Elsewhere  is  a  municipal  tuberculosis  hospital.  (>n 
the  highest  point  of  land  is  the  infirmary  group  of  buildings.  In 
still  another  section  is  the  workhouse. 

"I  recently  visited  this  colony  with  Mr.  Cooley.     We  came  upon 
a  large  gang  of  men  engaged  in  grading  the  land  and  in  construct- 
ing roads  and  sewers.     It 


was  a  little  startling  to  be 
told  that  they  were  work- 
house prisoners.  They 
looked  like  other  men. 
it  was  true,  for  they  wore 
no  prison  garb.  They 
were  not  locked  together 
by  a  ball  and  chain.  They 
moved  about  as  freely 
as  any  other  men  might 
move  at  that  sort  of  work. 
I  looked  for  a  guard  with 
rifle  across  his  knees  to 
prevent  some  sudden  up- 
rising or  an  attempted 
break  for  liberty.  There 
was  no  such  person  in 
sight.  Nor  was  there  any 
stockade  or  other  enclo- 
sure to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  the  men. 

"  Later  we  came  upon  a 
body  of  men  at  work  in 
a  stone-quarry.  They 
were  gathering  stone  for 
the  roads  or  for  the  foun- 
dations of  the  buildings, 
or  for  sale  to  contractors. 
They,  too,  were  just  like 
other  men.  And  there 
were     no    guards      here. 

Wherever  we  went  upon  this  great  plantation  of  nineteen  hundred 

acres  we  came  upon  men.  singly  or   in  groups,  gathering  potatoes. 

corn,  fruit,  hay,  or  grain,  and  doing  other  farm  work.     They  were 

all  workhouse  prisoners." 

"  How  do  you  manage  it?  "  asked  Mr.  Howe  ;  "how  do  you  keep 
them  from  organizing,  from  assaulting  some  one  and  escaping  in  a 
body?"     Dr.  Cooley  replied  : 

"Oh,  we  have  no  trouble  about  that.     We  have  no  guards;  we 


DR.  HARRIS   R.    (  OOLE1  . 

By  his  work  among  the  minor  criminals  of 
Cleveland,  O.,  he  has  so  revolutionized  the 
city's  attitude  toward  its  dependent  classes 
that  it  has  become  "  much  such  a  laboratory 
to  those  interested  in  this  work  as  the  city 
of  Glasgow  is  to  those  who  want  to  study 
municipal  ownership." 


have  no  stockade  ;  there  is  no  one  about  the  place,  so  far  as  I 
know,  who  carries  so  much  as  a  stick  or  a  revolver.  We  trust 
these  men,  and  because  we  trust  them  they  respect  the  trust.  The) 
are  committed  for  vagrancy,  for  drunkenness,  for  assault,  for  the 
many  misdemeanors  and  petty  offenses  that  occur  in  a  large  city. 
We  used  to  lock  these  men  up  in  the  workhouse  in  the  city.  We 
put  them  at  pulling  brushes,  a  laborious  and  confining  work.  The 
men  were  weak  enough  when  they  came  to  us.  They  wer»  dissi- 
pated, unstrung,  and  for  various  reasons  unable  to  resist  tempta- 
tion. We  kept  them  in  the  workhouse  until  they  had  worked  out 
their  sentence,  and  then  turned  them  out  in  the  street  again.  Of 
course  they  drifted  into  the  nearest  saloon.  Where  else  could  they 
go?  Confinement  had  weakened  their  will  power  and  destroyed 
their  physical  health,  so  that  their  whole  nature  craved  a  stimu- 
lant. Often  they  were  back  to  us  within  twenty-four  hours.  That 
was  inevitable.  They  were  less  fit  for  work  than  when  they  came 
to  us,  and  they  were  hardened  by  the  treatment  which  the  city  had 
meted  out  to  them. 

"Instead  of  punishing  these  men  by  exacting  tasks  for  which 
they  are  unsuited,  we  now  put  them  on  this  beautiful  farm.  They 
live  out  of  doors.  They  are  working  at  something  for  which  they 
are  fitted.  For  most  of  them  come  from  some  coarse  work  or 
other.  We  have  work  here  for  a  generation  to  come.  We  have  a 
splendid  quarry  from  which  we  can  build  miles  of  roads,  and  lay 
the  foundations  of  our  buildings.  Then,  too,  we  have  this  great 
estate  to  farm.  We  will  supply  the  city  hospitals,  infirmary,  and 
other  institutions  with  good  milk,  with  fresh  vegetables.  We  can 
also  supply  the  police  and  fire  departments  with  hay  and  grain. 
Even  from  a  financial  point  of  view  this  experiment  justifies  itself. 
But  that  is  the  least  important  consideration.  The  principal  thing 
is  that  we  restore  the  prisoner's  self-respect.  He  grows  strong  by 
outdoor  work.  He  goes  back  to  life  again  able  to  meet  the  tempta- 
tions which  the  city  offers.  And  a  very  large  percentage  of  these 
men  never  come  back.  But  better  even  than  that,  we  restore  their 
respect  and  confidence  in  themselves.  For  we  treat  them  like  men, 
and  they  respond  to  it." 

Not  the  least  interesting  outgrowth  of  this  experiment  is  the 
"Brotherhood,"  which  Mr.  Howe  describes  as  follows: 

"The  generosity  of  the  city  has  awakened  a  gratitude  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  been  helped  by  it.  That  love  begets  love,  just 
as  hate  begets  hate,  has  been  determined  by  the  change  in  the 
temper  of  the  prisoners  themselves.  About  two  years  ago  one  of 
the  men  who  had  been  released  saved  up  ten  dollars  from  his  wages 
and  returned  to  the  workhouse  to  grub-stake  a  friend.  They  took 
rooms  together.     Then  they  obtained  the  release  of  a  third,     t  Hit 


i  ""i.   m   r,  MISTER;   SOMEBOD\    PUSHED  MB." 

— Carter  in  the  Minneapolis  Evening  Tribune. 
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"WHIP   BEHIND,   MISTER." 

—Ding  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader, 
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of  this  grew  the  Brotherhood.  The  Brotherhood  rented  a  house 
upon  which  they  have  expended  a  total  of  $2,200  in  furnishings. 
This  has  all  been  paid  off  by  the  men  themselves.  They  go  to  the 
workhouse  and  take  the  discharged  prisoners  on  the  expiration  of 
their  terms,  and  protect  them  until  they  secure  a  position.  They 
give  them  food  and  lodging.  In  two  years'  time  four  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  men  have  passed  through  the  Brotherhood  associa- 
tion, which  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  city,  but  is  maintained 
by  the  discharged  prisoners  themselves.  They  bring  their  wages  to 
the  parole  officer  to  be  kept  by  him  for  them,  or  paid  out  to  their 
wives  and  children.  Over  $12,000  has  passed  through  the  depart- 
ment's hands  in  this  way.  This,  too,  is  an  evidence  of  the  reflex 
action  of  kindness.  Men  who  previously  left  the  workhouse  with 
hatred  in  their  hearts  for  society,  now  have  gratitude  for  the  city 
because  it  has  helped  them  to  escape  from  drunkenness,  vagrancy, 
and  destitution.  It  has  reestablished  their  self-respect  and  enabled 
them  to  begin  life  anew.  They  have  been  able  to  do  this,  too, 
without  the  brand  of  crime  upon  them." 

The  city  also  has  a  juvenile  court  and  a  farm  of  285  acres  for 
boys,  known  as  "  Boyville,"  where  youthful  delinquents  are  re- 
claimed. Instead  of  being  herded  with  hardened  criminals  in 
prisons  that  become  schools  of  crime — 

"Now  these  boys  are  taken  to  Boyville  for  the  less  serious 
offenses.  Herje  they  are  assigned  to  cottages  which  bear  the  name 
of  Washington,  of  Jefferson,  of  Lincoln,  of  Jackson.  Each  cottage 
is  a  home,  presided  over  by  a  motherly  matron.  The  main  admin- 
istration building  is  a  school  where  the  boys  are  taught  the  same 
subjects  as  in  the  public  school.  They  are  kept  here  until  released 
by  the  city.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  Boyville  is  that  of  a  home, 
not  a  prison.  There  are  no  bars,  no  places  of  confinement.  The 
boys  are  largely  on  their  honor,  subject,  however,  to  the  fear  of 
restraint.  Boyville,  too,  is  something  more  than  a  school.  It  is 
a  great  playground.  The  boys  have  a  fire  department,  and  are 
drilled  in  the  protection  of  the  property  of  the  colony.  They  have 
an  ice-pond  upon  which  they  skate  and  from  which  they  gather  ice 
in  the  winter.  Here  they  fish  and  swim  in  the  summer  months. 
The  boys  also  have  all  sorts  of  pets — dogs,  calves,  and  goats. 
There  is  a  herd  of  cattle.  There  are  also  horses  and  ponies.  The 
boys  have  organized  a  baseball  nine,  and  play  matches  during  the 
season  with  boys  of  their  age  in  the  surrounding  towns.  They 
have  athletic  contests  among  themselves,  and  live  a  life  of  com- 
petitive emulation  in  those  things  that  were  unknown  to  them  upon 
the  streets.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  have  been  at  Boyville.  It  is  an 
alma  mater  which  leaves  no  stain  of  criminal  confinement.  Often 
the  boys  go  back  to  their  parents  with  regret.  Their  stay  at  Boy- 
ville has  been  a  long,  happy  vacation.  It  is  the  only  real  home 
that  thev  have  ever  known." 


GOVERNMENT  INSURANCE  OF  BANK 

DEPOSITS 

IT  can  not  have  escaped  the  attention  of  bankers,  thinks  the 
Chicago  News,  that  the  growth  of  the  demand  for  government 
insurance  of  bank  depositors  against  loss  is  rapid  and  wide-spread. 
When  Mr.  Bryan,  not  many  weeks  ago,  began  his  campaign  for  a 
government  guaranty  of  National-bank  deposits  through  a  fund 
contributed  by  the  banks,  there  were  plenty  of  critics,  even  in  his 
own  party,  who  derided  the  idea  as  populistic.  Yet  so  far  there 
has  been  very  little  hostile  comment  leveled  against  the  same  sug- 
gestion as  it  is  embodied  in  the  comprehensive  currency  bill  drafted 
by  Representative  Charles  N.  Fowler,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency;  and  this  bill,  asserts  the  Springfield 
Republican,  has  many  supporters  among  conservative  financial 
authorities.  But  while,  as  a  Federal  measure,  the  idea  remains  in 
the  theoretical  stage,  Oklahoma,  the  youngest  of  the  States,  has 
already  incorporated  it  in  its  banking  legislation,  the  new  law  to 
go  into  effect  about  the  middle  of  February.  As  a  result,  financial 
institutions  along  the  Oklahoma  border  demand  similar  laws  to 
put  them  on  an  even  footing  with  their  Oklahoma  competitors,  and 
already  the  Governors  of  Texas  and  Kansas  have  been  petitioned 
to  call  extra  legislative  sessions  to  adopt  the  Oklahoma  plan. 
The  Illinois  legislature  also  has  the  matter  under  discussion,  and 
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Mr.  Bryan  states  that  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana 
are  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  question  in  the  immediate 
future.  "It  does  not  require  any  particular  skill  in  divination." 
remarks  the  Chicago  News,  "to  foretell  that  if  the  plan  is  good  in 
practise  it  will  win  its  way  very  widely  now  that  it  has  come  into 
use  in  one  of  the  forty- 
six  commonwealths  and 
is  under  close  scrutiny 
in  others."  Special  inter 
est  therefore  attaches  to 
the  Oklahoma  law,  which 
is  thus  outlined  in  the 
New  York  Financier: 

"its  main  provisions 
are  that  a  State  banking 
board,  created  for  the 
purpose,  shall  have  au- 
thority to  levy  on  the 
capital  stock  of  banks 
an  assessment  of  1  per 
cent,  of  the  daily  average 
deposits  of  each  bank. 
The  deposits  of  State 
funds  in  banks  are  ex- 
empt from  levy.  Should 
the  guaranty  fund  thus 
provided  become  impair- 
ed through  extraordinary 
drains,  the  board  is  em- 
powered to  lew  special  Of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
r  Currency.  His  Currency-reform  Bill,  now  be- 
assessments  in  an  amount  fore  Congress,  in  addition  to  providing  for  an 
sufficient  to  restore  the  elastic  asset  currency,  would,  he  claims,  give 
fund   to   its  minimum    of       '"equal  and  absolute  protection  to  all  deposi- 

„ .         r>      i  tors  in  national  banks  by  placing  in  the  United 

1    per    cent.      Banks    or-       c.  .    ...  V  <■     a    u-  u  u   tI 

.       ,  .  .  states  treasury  a  guaranty-fund  which  by  Jan- 

ganized  in  the  future  are  uary,  1909,  ought  to  approximate  $500,000,000." 
to  pay  3  per  cent,  of  their 

capital  to  the  fund  when  they  begin  business,  and  this  assess- 
ment constitutes  a  credit  subject  to  adjustment  at  the  end  of  the 
year  on  the  total  of  their  deposits.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no 
preference  shown,  National  banks  in  the  State  may  take  advantage 
of  the  system  on  the  same  terms,  but  if,  in  the  future,  the  Federal 
Government  shall  establish  a  guaranty  fund  for  National  banks, 
then  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  the  assessment  funds  paid  by  such 

banks  to  the  State  shall  be  retained  by  them 

"One  of  the  objections  offered  against  the  establishment  of  the 
guaranty-safety-fund  principle  in  general  has  been  that  the  removal 
of  responsibility  to  depositors  would  tend  to  make  bank  officers 
careless,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  with  the  loose  laws  which  are  in  force 
in  many  States  this  objection  would  hold  good.  The  Oklahoma 
law,  however,  provides  for  at  least  two  examinations  a  year  into 
every  bank,  and  violation  of  the  law  sections  is  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment. It  is  to  be  anticipated,  therefore,  that  officers  of 
banks  operating  under  this  law  will  be  foolish  indeed  to  violate 
its  provisions,  and  that  Oklahoma  banks  will  be  carefully  and 
conservatively  managed." 

If  a  similar  system  is  adopted  by  the  nation,  says  Mr.  Bryan, 
the  State  banks  should  be  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  it  "  by 
putting  themselves  upon  an  equality  in  the  matter  of  inspection, 
security,  and  regulation."  "In  short,"  says  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  "one  of  the  best  reasons  for  perfecting] the  National  bank- 
ing system  is  that  it  forces  the  States  to  strengthen  their  banking 
laws  so  that  State  banks  can  compete  with  National  banks. v 

Mr.  Fowler's  currency  bill,  now  under  consideration  in  the 
House,  provides  for  the  guaranty  of  deposits  as  well  as  circulation, 
the  fund  for  that  purpose  and  for  administrative  expenses  to  be 
derived  from  a  direct  five-per-cent.  deposit  by  the  banks.  This 
guaranty  fund,  says  Mr.  Fowler,  "may  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
required  reserves,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  additional  burden 
thrown  upon  the  banks." 

The  New  York  Tribune,  which  looks  upon  all  these  schemes  to 
guarantee  deposits  as  merely  "after-panic  suggestions."  has  this 
to  say  in  criticism  of  the  whole  idea  : 

"It  is  always  assumed,  and  with  justice,  too,  that  where  there  i* 
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a  real  demand  private  enterprise  is  ready  to  satisfy  it.  Why  has 
no  insurance  company  entered  into  the  field  of  guaranteeing  bank 
deposits?  On  practically  everything  in  which  t he  risk  is  suffi- 
ciently large  for  the  public  to  desire  insurance  against  it  a  policy 
may  be  obtained.  The  fact  is  that  the  chance  of  ultimate  loss 
through  bank  failure  is  negligible,  and  depositors  realize  that  it 
is.  If  a  company  should  enter  the  field,  offering  to  write  policies 
on  bank  deposits,  i;  could  not  hope  to  obtain  any  patronage,  even 
tho  it  <  lo  a  profitable  business  .it  a  tenth  of  one  percent. 

It  such  private  insurance  is  impracticable,  why,  supposing  there 
is  a  public  demand  for  insurance  of  deposits,  have  not  banks 
themselv  gnized  it  and  accordingly  formed  associations  for 

the  mutual  insurance  of  one  another's  deposits ?  If  there  were  any 
desire  for  such  a  guaranty  the  members  of  such  mutual  associa- 
tions might  have  easily  outdistanced  their  uninsured  competitors 
in  obtaining  business. 

"The  demand  for  a  guarantee  of  deposits,  then,  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  invite  a  private  company  into  that  field  of  insurance,  nor 
to  commend  itself  to  the  com  ideration  of  banks  in  the  intense 
competition  for  deposits,  nor  even  to  keep  alive  the  practise  when 
once  established." 


MR.  TAFT'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  LABOR 

INJUNCTIONS  issued  years  ago  by  Secretary  Taft  when  he 
-*■  was  a  judge  in  Ohio  found  so  much  disfavor  in  labor-union 
circles  at  that  time  that  many  observers  have  since  taken  for 
granted  that  the  votes  of  organized  labor  will  be  arrayed  against 
his  Presidential  candidacy.  Hence  his  recent  speech  in  New 
York  on  the  labor  question,  and  his  published  answer  to  questions 
addrest  to  him  by  Llewellyn  Lewis,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  are  scrutinized  closely  by  the  press  with  a  view  to 
their  political  bearings.  His  communication  to  Mr.  Lewis  about 
the  use  and  abuse  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes  may  be  re- 
garded, thinks  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.),  "as  a  plank 
in  his  personal  platform  " :  and  according  to  the  Kansas  City  Star 
(Ind.)  his  Cooper-Union  speech  "not  only  explains  and  justifies 
his  course  on  the  bench,  but  it  shows  that  his  personal  views 
then  were  as  sound  and  as  fair  as  they  are  now."  Moreover,  as 
the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  points  out,  Judge  Taft,  in  making  his 
rulings,  "was  acting  as  neither  the  special  friend  of  labor  nor  of 
property,  but  was  merely  interpreting  and  applying  the  law  as  he 
found  it."  After  a  careful  perusal  of  Secretary  Taft's  recent  utter- 
ances the  Spokane  spokesman  Review  (Ind.  Rep.)  finds  that  "he 
takes  no  new  ground,"  but  it  thinks  that  his  words  will  probably 
do  away  with  certain  popular  misconceptions  of  his  attitude  toward 
labor;  and  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  is  confident  that  the 
hostility  hitherto  felt  toward  him  in  labor  circles  will  now  dimin- 
ish, since  it  has  been  made  clear  that  he  "believes  in  the  rights  of 
both  labor  .ind  capital." 

In  ln's  letter  to  the  Ohio  labor  leader  (published  in  the  daily 
papers  of  January  9)  Secretary  Taft  states  that  he  favors  a  return 
he  old  rule  iii  regard  to  temporary  injunctions,  that  they  should 
nol  be  issued  without  a  preliminary  notice  and  hearing.  In  cases 
ol  contempt,  -rowing  out  of  disobedience  to  restraining  orders, 
where  objection  is  made  to  a  trial  of  the  offender  by  the  judge 
issuing  the  restraining  order,  Mr.  Taft  says  it  would  be  well  foi 
;enior  circuil  judge  of  the  district  to  name  another  judge  to 
preside,  altho  he  does  not  think  that  cases  would  often  arise  re- 
quiring this  procedure.  "It  is  difficult  to  see  wherein  either  of  thi 
suggestions  would  interfere  with  the  course  of  justice  or  with 
the  maintenance  of  respect  for  law."  comments  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  (Rep.)-     The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.).  how 

ever,  thinks  that    the   Secretary's  Utterances  OH    the  labor  question 

'•.nc.  perhaps, open  to  the  criticism  of  being  a  piece  oi  coquetry  " ; 

and  the  Kansas  (  ity  Journal (  Rep. )  puts  the  matter  less  delicaleh 

when  it  describes  him  as  making  "a  palpable  appeal  to  the  labor 
vote."  He  made  his  position  clear  enough,  admits  the  Savannah 
News  (Dem.);  but  it  adds  that  "he  may  not  have  succeeded  in 


gaining  the  good-will  of  organized  labor."  The  New  York  World 
(Dem.)  also  predicts  a  strong  labor  opposition  to  Mr.  Ta.'.'.s  can- 
didacy, "despite  the  skill  he  shows  in  discussing  the  question  of 
injunctions."  "Mr.  Taft's  avoirdupois  is  too  great,"  writes  a  cap- 
italist correspondent  to  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.),  to  "warrant 
him  venturing  upon  thin  ice  in  his  endeavor  to  set  himself  right 
with  the  labor  element." 

Mr.  Taft  began  his  Cooper-Union  speech  (on  January  10)  by 
emphasizing  the  interdependence  of  capital  and  labor,  pointing 
out  that  the  laborer  is  benefited  by  everything  which  tends  to  in- 
crease the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  its  use  for  production,  while 
he  is  injured  by  w  hatever  threatens  the  security  of  invested  capital 
and  property,  because  it  tends  to  make  wealth  idle.  Coming  to 
specific  phases  of  the  labor  question,  Mr.  Taft  says  that  working- 
men  have  a  right  to  strike,  to  delegate  to  their  leaders  the  power 
to  say  when  to  strike,  to  accumulate  funds  to  support  them  during 
a  strike,  and  to  "use  persuasion  with  all  other  laborers  who  are 
invited  to  take  their  places,  in  order  to  convince  them  of  the  advan- 
tage to  labor  of  united  action."  He  contends,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  boycott  by  labor-unions  is  not  only  immoral,  but  illegal. 
He  has  equal  condemnation  for  the  "  black  list,"  and  for  every  form 
of  violence  in  labor  controversies,  whether  on  the  part  of  capital 
or  of  labor.  Asked  after  his  speech  whether  he  had  changed  his 
views  since  his  own  issue  of  injunctions  against  labor-unions,  he 
answered  that  he  had  nothing  to  retract  or  modify. 

One  passage  in  his  speech  has  been  misinterpreted  to  mean  that 
he  advocates  the  "closed  shop."     This  passage  reads  : 

"What  the  capitalist  who  is  the  employer  of  labor  must  face  is 
that  the  organization  of  labor — the  labor-union — is  a  permanent 
condition  in  the  industrial  world.  It  has  come  to  stay.  If  the 
employer  would  consult  his  own  interest  he  must  admit  this  and 
act  on  it. 

"Under  the  existing  conditions  the  blindest  course  that  an  em- 
ployer of  labor  can  pursue  is  to  decline  to  recognize  labor-unions 
as  the  controlling  influence  in  the  labor  market  and  to  insist  upon 
dealing  only  with  his  particular  employees.  Time  and  time  again 
one  has  heard  the  indignant  expression  of  a  manager  of  some 
great  industrial  enterprise  that  he  did  not  propose  to  have  the 
labor-union  run  his  business  ;  that  he  would  deal  with  his  own  men 
and  not  with  outsiders. 

"The  time  has  passed  in  which  that  attitude  can  be  assumed 
with  any  hope  of  successfully  maintaining  it.  What  the  wise  man- 
agers of  corporate  enterprise  employing  large  numbers  of  laborers 
will  do  is  to  receive  the  leaders  of  labor-unions  with  courtesy  and 
respect,  and  listen  to  their  claims  and  arguments  as  they  would  do 
to  the  managers  of  any  other  corporate  enterprise  with  whom  they 
were  to  make  an  important  contract  affecting  the  business  between 
them." 

When  questioned  about  this  passage  the  Secretary  said  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  discuss  in  his  speech  either  the  open  shop  or  the 
closed  shop.  "Of  course,"  he  added,  "the non-union  man  has  just 
as  much  right  to  employment  as  a  union  man."  The  New  York 
Times  (Dem.)  explains  that  "in  what  he  said  about  conferring 
with  the  leaders  of  labor-unions  he  evidently  had  in  mind  disputes 
arising  between  employers  and  wage-earners  already  organized  as 
union  men."  The  same  paper,  however,  objects  to  the  assumption 
in  his  address  that  there  are  any  questions  between  capital  and 
labor.     To  quote  : 

"He  spoke  of  the  two  as  tho  they  were  organized  entities,  ad- 
verse in  interest,  arrayed  one  against  the  other.  The  picture  thus 
presented  to  the  mind  is  not  a  true  one.  Capital  is  not  organized, 
labor  is  only  in  part  organized.  The  labor  organizations  of  the 
country  having  a  membership  of  something  like  j.ooo.ooo,  but  the 
number  of  wage-earners  engaged  in  manufacturing  alone  is  5.570.- 
j2i,  and  this  leaves  altogether  out  of  the  account  the  immense 
number  engaged  in  agricultural  and  mercantile  pursuits  and  in 
domestic  and  other  service.  Mr.  Taft  says  that 'the  organization 
ol  capita]  into  corporations '  gives  it  a  position  of  advantage  in 
disputes  will)  laborers  about  wages.  A  corporation  is  only  an  in- 
dividual employer.     'Capital  '  would  be  'organized  '  only  if  all  the 
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corporations  and  all  the  capitalists  who  are  employers  should  form 
a  union  of  their  own  to  right  labor.  We  are  afraid  the  result  of 
that  struggle  would  be  pretty  bad  for  labor.  There  are  many 
natural  persons,  individual  men,  who  are  larger  employers  of  labor 
than  any  but  the  largest  artificial  persons,  corporations.  The 
mistaken  notion  that  capital  and  labor  are  arrayed  against  each 
other  is  the  parent  of  innumerable  fallacies." 


CUBA  TO  STAND  ALONE  IN  1909 

"  \\  THAT  a  pity  we  did  not  keep  Cuba  and  let  the  Philippines 
*  *  find  another  owner  !  "  exclaims  a  Southern  paper,  by  way 
of  comment  upon  the  glowing  picture  of  Cuban  industrial  condi- 
tions during  the  past  year  as  painted  in  Governor  Magoon's  re- 
port. But  in  the  main  the  United  States  press  applaud  President 
Roosevelt's  decision,  based  upon  this  report  and  upon  Secretary 
Taft's  advice,  to  hand  over  the  government  of  Cuba  to  the  Cubans 
on  February  i,  1909.  "If  it  can  be  turned  over  earlier,"  says  the 
President  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Taft,  "  I  shall  be  glad,  but  under 
no  circumstances  and  for  no  reason  will  the  date  be  later  than 
February  1,  1909."  It  is  clear,  as  the  Washington  Herald  re- 
marks, that  President  Roosevelt  wishes  "to  finish  up  the  Cuban 
job  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office."  In  forwarding 
Governor  Magoon's  report  to  the  President,  Secretary  Taft  writes  : 

"  Governor  Magoon  has  conducted  matters  in  a  most  clear-headed 
and  tactful  way,  and  with  conspicuous  success.  He  has  carried  on 
his  shoulders  the  whole  burden  and  responsibility  of  an  extensive 
government.  He  has  successfully  handled  numerous  important 
economic  questions,  including  the  work  of  planning  and  initiating 
a  system  of  wagon  roads  coextensive  with  the  island,  and  other 
long-needed  improvements 

"  It  was  hoped  by  some  that  the  census  might  be  completed  in 
September  last.  I  did  not  think  so,  and  I  am  not  at  all  surprized 
to  learn  that  the  census  has  not  yet  been  completed  and  probably 
will  not  be  until  April  or  May.  This  will  postpone  the  local  elec- 
tions until  June,  the  Presidential  election  until  December." 

"  There  is  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  hand  the  management  of 
insular  affairs  back  to  the  Cubans  promptly  and  willingly,  leaving 
the  future  to  take  care  of  itself,"  remarks  the  Providence  Journal. 
The  Philadelphia  Press  is  confident  that  the  country  will  very 
generally  indorse  President  Roosevelt's  decision.  "Americans 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  episode  in  our  own  and  in 
Cuba's  history,"  asserts  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  goes 
on  to  say  : 

"When  it  is  considered  that  $3,000,  judiciously  placed,  can  start 
a  revolution  in  Cuba,  the  importance  of  having  a  firm  government 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  troops  is  obvious.  The 
Cuban  constabulary,  under  American  officers,  have  been  developed 
into  excellent  soldiers,  and  would  doubtless  be  of  value  in  pre- 
serving peace  if  a  vigorous  American  officer  were  given  command 
and  properly  supported  by  the  Administration.  But  President 
Palma  did  not  know  how,  or  else  did  not  dare,  to  use  the  troops 
he  had,  and  an  American  commander-in-chief — were  the  Cubans  to 
agree  to  him — would  be  of  little  avail  if  the  new  President  failed 
to  back  him  up.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  government  unable 
wholly  to  control  its  military  ;  yet  the  suggestion  that  the  troops 
should  bear  to  Cuba  something  of  the  relation  of  the  Macedonian 
gendarmerie  to  the  Turkish  Government  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
most  carefully  considered.  And  might  not  the  Cubans  do  well  to 
obtain  the  services  of  a  strong  American  administrator  as  Presi- 
dent for  some  years? " 

Says  the  New  York  World,  reviewing  our  work  in  the  island  : 

"We  have  taken  the  plundered  Spanish  province  and  redeemed  it, 
putting  it  on  its  way  to  permanent  self-government.  We  have 
cleaned  its  plague-spots,  driven  out  the  fever,  subdued  its  maraud- 
ing bands,  made  life  and  property  safe,  increased  its  trade,  stimu- 
lated agricultural  growth,  and  brought  order  out  of  conditions  that 
threatened  political  disintegration. 

"What  American  control  has  meant  to  Cuban  industry  in  five 
years  is  shown  by  the  increase  of  our  imports  from  Cuba  from 


$34,694,684  in  1902  to  $84,979,821  in  1906.  Our  exports  to  Cuba  in 
that  period  mounted  from  $26,623,500  to  $47,763,688.  The  total 
foreign  commerce  of  the  island  now  approximates  $200,000,000 
annually.  Its  customs  receipts  last  year  increased  by  $1,500,000 
over  1906.  Its  treasury  contains  a  balance  of  $15,254,333.  The 
provisional  returns  from  the  new  census  indicate  a  gain  of  509,437 
over  1899,  with  a  gratifying  increase  of  the  agricultural  population." 

Hostile  criticism  of  the  President's  decision  seems  to  come 
chiefly  from  Cuba  itself.  "We  are  highly  disappointed,"  exclaims 
La  Discusion,  an  influential  Havana  paper,  which  believes  the 
solving  of  the  Cuban  problem  to  be  "the  duty  of  the  American 
people."  This  papergoes  on  to  say  :  "President  Roosevelt  had  in 
mind  his  own  interests,  and  not  Cuba's,  in  trying  to  establish  a  re- 
public herejjefore  the  date  on  which  he  surrenders  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States."  Referring  to  the  implication  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  action  is  based  on  Governor  Magoon's  report,  this 
native  newspaper  declares  that  "whoever  reads  Mr.  Magoon's 
report  will  notice  that  the  political  situation  here  does  not  warrant 
such  an  unexpected  decision."  "President  Roosevelt's  object," 
according  to  the  Diario  de  la  Marina,  "is  to  gratify  American 
politicians  and  the  enemies  of  free  trade  with  Cuba."  Even  La 
Lucha,  a  mouthpiece  of  the  Liberals,  is  said  to  be  noncommittal 
in  its  attitude  toward  the  President's  decision.  "Apparently  the 
only  persons  in  Cuba  to  express  approval  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  de- 
cree," remarks  the  New  York  Herald,  "are  General  Gomez  and 
Senator  Zayas,  the  heads  respectively  of  the  two  factions  of  the 
Liberal  party  and  each  of  whom  aspires  to  become  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  next  Cuban  Republic." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 

Even  the  jokes  aimed  at  Georgia  seem  to  be  getting  dryer  every  day. — 
Washington  Post. 

Instead  of  prohibiting  the  women  from  smoking,  New  York  Aldermen  might 
set  them  a  good  example. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  beginning  of  another  Thaw  trial  is  causing  the  expert  witnesses  to  look 
forward  confidently  to  an  early  return  of  prosperity. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Inasmuch  as  grafting  is  declared  to  be  no  crime  in  California,  many  a  man 
in  Sing  Sing  will  regret  that  he  did  not  go  west  when  a  boy. — New  York  Com- 
mercial. 

"Fine  holiday  business;  many  firms  hard  prest  to  supply  the  demand," 
reports  the  Undertakers'  Journal.  That  ought  to  remove  the  last  doubt  that 
prosperity  is  rapidly  getting  back  on  the  job. — Washington  Post. 


ANOTHER    JAPANESE   LOVE-LETTER   TO    JOHN    BULL. 

The    Big    Fellow— "Very   interesting!    I  can't   read   the  lan- 
guage, but  no  doubt  it's  something  affectionate." 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


SAVING  AMERICA  FROM  THE  ASIATICS 

TWO  methods  are  proposed  for  withstanding  the  inflowing  tide 
ill    Asiatic    nations    upon     American    coasts.     "Hark,    the 
Gaul  is  at  thy  gates,"   said  the   British    bard  to    Rome.     "The 
Asiatic  is  at  thy  gates,"  the  press  proclaim  in  chorus  to  the  dwell- 
n  the  American  continents.     Let  us  unite  in  Pan-Americanism, 
-  a  party  in  South  America.     Lei   us  crowd  out  the  yellow  by 
inducing  larger  immigraton  of  the  white  peoples,  is  the  maxim  ol 
Canada.     Another  chauvinistic  utterance    ol"  Count  Okuma    has 
called  forth   the  appeal   t<>    I'an-Americanism.  while  the  failure  of 
Mr.  Lemieux's  mission  to  Tokyo  has  led  Canada  to  feel  anxiously 
the  need  of  white  men  to  people  her  lands. 
Count  Okuma,  ex-Premier  of  Japan,  and  now  rector  of  the  Uni- 
ty of  W'aseda.  the  most    important  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation  in  Japan,  is  the   leader  of  the    Progressists  of  his  native 
ountry  and  is  an  ardent   advocate  of  Japanese  expansion.     We 
neated  of  his  alleged  threats  against    Hngland  in  our  last  issue. 
M  is  not  surprizing  to  find  in  the  Tokyo  Economist  an  article  of 


THE   GULLIVER   OF   PAN-AMEKICANISM. 

PRESIDEN1  Roosevelt— "Yes,  yes,  union  makes  strength!    Aren't 
they  cute  ? "  —Kladderadatsch  ( Berlin) . 

his  in  which  he  states  with  somewhat  brutal  frankness  his  views 
on  the  general  subject  of  Japanese  emigration.  His  countrymen 
are  to  overspread  the  face  of  the  earth  like  a  cloud  of  locusts.  As 
they  have  alighted  on  tlie  coasts  of  North,  so  they  are  to  swarm 
into  Central  and  South  America.  It  is  well  known  that  labor  is 
difficult  to  obtain  in  the  mining  districts  of  Chile,  for  instance,  he 
writes,  and  this  affords  an  opportunity  for  stimulating  as  far  as 
possible  the  emigration  of  Japanese  workmen  to  that  region.  The 
plethora  of  population  is  one  of  the  arguments  he  puts  forth  in 
favor  of  this   movement.      There    is   not    enough    in  Japan   to  feed 

and  clothe  the  Japanese.     He  declares  also,  with  wide  political 
foresight,  that  he  prefers  chile,  or  Mexico,  or  Peru,  to  Brazil, 
cause  the  three  formei   are  nearer  to  Japan's  "sphere  of  influ- 
ence on  the  Pacific." 

This  article   is   made  the  subject  ol    the  severest  criticism  by  A. 
Edwards,  Member  ol  the  Chilean   I ',n  I  iament  and  Minister  of  Foi 

eign  Affairs.     In  the  Mercurio  (Valparaiso)  he  undertakes  to  ex- 
•    "the  bellicose  meaning"  ol   Count  ( >kuma's  proposal,  and  he 


warns  the  nations  of  South  America  against  the  policy  which  is 
here  divulged  with  such  "audacious  lucidity."  He  finds  in  the 
schemes  of  the  Japanese  a  new  reason  why  the  South  American 
nations  should  inaugurate  a  Monroe  Doctrine  of  their  own.  They 
must  adopt  I'an-Americanism  as  the  only  bulwark  against  the  in- 
vader.    Thus  he  says  in  substance  : 

Japanese  immigration  must  be  firmly  opposed  not  only  in  South 
America,  but  in  the  whole  American  continent.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Chinese  immigration,  since  everything  that  provokes 
peril  or  threats  for  the  future  is  to  be  avoided,  and  any  discrimi- 
nation in  the  treatment  of  Asiatics  would  offend  the  Japanese  and 
arouse  their  yet  unglutted  greed  for  warlike  conquest.  A  pretext 
might  thus  be  afforded  them  of  proving  that  their  naval  and  mili- 
tary forces  were  not  intended  merely  for  parade.  In  short,  these 
threats  of  Okuma  should  induce  the  nations  of  South  America  to 
adopt  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  altho  hitherto  it  has  been  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  Europe,  and  with  jealousy  and  fear  by  the  re- 
publics of  South  America  for  many  years  past. 

Pan-Americanism  has  indeed  no  reason  for  its  existence  as  far 
as  regards  Europe,  for  the  tendency  of  European  expansion  is 
purely  commercial  and  pacific.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  adopted 
as  an  invincible  weapon  against  the  plans  and  intentions  of  that 
"Empire  of  the  Orient"  which  has  so  lately  risen  up  to  new  life,, 
and  already  manifests  so  dire  a  greed  of  conquest. 

While  the  Canadians  seem  equally.bent  on  keeping  the  Orientals 
from  their  shores,  it  is  somewhat  pitiful  to  see  in  contrast  to  the 
above  patriotic  outburst  the  way  in  which  the  Canadian  papers 
regard  the  failure  of  Mr.  Lemieux's  mission  to  Japan  from  a  purely 
party  standpoint.  The  comments  upon  this  mission  "by  journals 
opposed  to  the  Laurier  Government,"  says  the  London  (Canada 
Advertiser,  "show  that  Canada  is  still  a  child  in  the  sphere  ol 
world  politics."  The  Toronto  Globe  is  disgusted  at  "the  length  to 
which  partizanship  will  go  in  this  country."  This  paper  adds  that 
"what  Canadians  will  hold  on  to  is  that  our  Pacific  shores  shall 
not  be  overrun  with  Asiatics." 

Much  more  plain  and  specific  is  the  statement  of  the  Toronto' 
Saturday  Night,  which  thus  enlarges  on  the  way  in  which  Asiatics 
have  been  admitted  into  English-speaking  countries  "on  their  own 
terms."  This  must  be  put  a  stop  to,  we  are  told.  More  immi- 
grants from  the  white  nations  must  be  introduced.    We  read  : 

"We  must  possess  the  country  more  completely  than  we  do  he- 
fore  we  can  feel  sure  of  it  against  an  invasion  from  the  East.  You 
can  walk  along  a  street  in  either  Vancouver  or  Victoria,  and  by 
turning  a  corner  find  yourself  in  Asia.  Where  a  moment  before 
you  were  in  a  modern  white  man's  city  with  wide  streets,  spacious 
buildings,  brilliant  lights,  you  are  now  in  a  close-packed  warren  of 
hoary  Peking.  In  a  house  where  fifty  whites  might  have  boarded 
are  crowded  together  a  thousand  Chinese;  in  a  room  where  one 
white  man  used  to  sleep,  twenty  Orientals  not  only  sleep  but  make 
their  homes.  Each  house  can  give  forth  a  population  equal  to 
that  of  a  long  street  of  homes  occupied  by  whites.  In  a  roomy 
continent,  with  space  unlimited,  these  people  pack  themselves 
away  like  sardines  in  a  box.  You  come  back  to  the  main  street 
from  your  visit  to  Chinatown  feeling  that  you  have  emerged  from 
Asia  and  the  back  ages,  and  you  wonder  for  the  rest  of  your  natu- 
ral life  why  municipal  authorities,  so  particular  in  other  matters, 
allow  Asia-spots  to  fasten  upon  and  grow  in  such  places.  You 
wonder  that  these  people  are  not  compelled  to  conform  to  Western 
ways,  at  least  in  respect  to  those  sanitary  regulations  which  we 
deem  so  important  not  only  to  the  individual,  but  to  people  in  the 
mass.  In  other  words,  instead  of  letting  these  peoplecome  among 
us  on  our  terms,  we  accept  them  on  theirs,  and  where  they  estab- 
lish themselves  they  make  complete  conquest,  turning  the  spot 
where  they  locate  yellow  as  high  as  the  sky  and  as  deep  down  as 
the  core  of  the  earth.  Surely  this  is  all  wrong.  We  hold  posses- 
sion of  America — we  saw  it  first — it  is  worth  holding  and  worth 
controlling,  and  we  should  square  away  to  the  job  of  riveting  it 
down  as  ours.  It  would  be  foolish  to  give  away  points  in  this 
great  race  game,"  Translations  made  for  Tin:  Literary 
Digest. 
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DR.  ERNESTO  T.   MONETA  (Milan), 

Editor  of  Pacifist  organ  Secolo. 
Peace  Prize. 


louis  Renault  (Paris), 

Member  of  Hague  Peace  Tribunal. 

Peace  Prize. 


prof,  eduard  buchner  (Berlin),  prof.  Charles  a. la veran  (Paris), 

For  epoch-making  researches    in    fer-  Discoverer  of  the  malaria  bacillus, 

mentation.  prize  for  Medicine. 
Prize  for  Chemistry. 

FOUR    WINNERS    OF    NOBEL  PRIZES,  1907. 
Portraits  of  Mr.  Kipling  and  Professor  Michelson,  the  other  two  prize-winners,  have  already  been  given  in  our  pages. 


THE  PEACE  PRIZE  CHALLENGED 

THE  various  prizes  founded  by  Alfred  B.  Nobel,  inventor  of 
dynamite,  have  both  in  their  aims  and  their  distribution 
been  frequently  criticized  by  the  press.  They  are  not  to  serve  as 
endowments  of  research,  we  are  told,  but  as  acknowledgments  of 
success.  The  strugglers,  who,  like  Palissy  and  his  kind,  are 
sacrificing  everything  to  wring  some  secret  from  nature,  are  un- 
aided and  uncheered  by  them.  The  solid  pecuniary  reward  is 
given  only  to  those  who  have  been  successful  when  the  time  of 
need  is  past,  and,  it  is  argued,  the  achievements  thus  rewarded  are 
of  a  kind  that  prizes  can  neither  help  nor  hinder.  A  more  clear 
and  specific  question,  or  rather  one  or  two  questions,  are  opened 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  who  writes  in  French 
and  signs  himself  "  Eirenophilus,"  "Friend  of  Peace."  He  says 
that  the  awards  which  every  year  are  telegraphed  over  the  world 
from  Christiania  "excite  astonishment."  Unknown  men  are  nom- 
inated as  recipients,  for  instance,  of  the  Peace  Medal.  While 
Nobel,  himself  a  man  of  deeds,  calls  in  the  terms  of  his  endow- 
ment for  "men  whose  acts  during  the  preceding  year  had  done 
most  to  promote  the  fraternity  of  nations,"  the  prize  has  been  given 
to  mere  talkers — men  who  gabble  of  peace,  but  do  nothing  for  it 
— "almost  all  of  those  who  have  been  crowned  belong  to  the  sect 
of  the  Pacifists  and- are  members  of  the  Peace  Conference."  The 
Peace  Medal  has  therefore  wrought  as  much  evil  as  good.  As 
this  writer  remarks : 

"All  the  ravages  wrought  by  Pacifism  and  Antimilitarism  upon 
the  life  of  nations  are,  so  to  speak,  instigated  by  the  Peace  Prize, 
which  so  far  has  been  exclusively  bestowed  upon  those  who  favor 
these  ideas." 

He  makes  one  honorable  exception.  Of  course  sovereigns  of 
all  kinds  who  have  endeavored  to  promote  peace  in  the  world,  and 
especially  the  "Peace-Kaiser  "  of  Berlin,  should  receive  a  peace 
prize  every  year.  But  none  of  them  has  had  the  occasion  or  the 
opportunity  of  performing  some  conspicuous  act  in  favor  of  peace, 
such  as  would  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  reward.  This,  however,  the 
President  of  the  LInited  States  has  done.     To  quote  : 

"The  only  occasion  when  the  whole  world  agreed  that  a  man 
had  toiled  with  genuine  zeal  for  the  peace  of  the  world  was  when 
President  Roosevelt  incited  the  conclusion  of  the  Portsmouth 
Treaty  of  Peace,  and  was  justly  crowned  with  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  having  done  so." 

This  writer  pleads  for  transparent  impartiality  and  integrity  in 
making  the  award,  and  thinks  that  "the  Nobel  Committee  ought  to 
be  organized  upon  a  broader  and  more  international  basis." — 
Translation  made  J vr  The  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  THE  ATMOSPHERE 

WHILE  the  sanest  minds  are  beginning  to  think  that  the  air- 
ship, or  dirigible  balloon,  is  likely  to  become  as  familiar  a 
means  of  transport  as  the  railway  train  or  steamship,  the  question 
is  being  asked,  shall  the  navigator  of  the  air  go  where  he  chooses, 
and  land  at  his  pleasure  ?  How  far  up  in  the  air  do  the  rights  of 
the  landed  proprietor,  or  householder,  extend?  At  present  the 
air-ship  is  permitted  to  land  in  the  middle  of  a  garden  or  a  field  of 
standing  wheat.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Patrie,  it  makes 
a  swathe  of  desolation  through  a  whole  farm.  Are  air-ships  to 
scrape  the  tiles,  or  even  the  chimneys,  off  our  roofs?  More  seri- 
ous is  the  thought  that  fortresses  may  be  photographed  by  a  spy, 
and  dangerous  explosives  dropt  by  an  enemy  from  the  air-ship, 
which  may  do  so  with  impunity,  because  it  has  not,  like  the  auto- 
mobile, any  number,  and,  if  it  had,  could  not  at  present  be  halted 
and  its  director  arrested. 

A  writer  in  the  Hamburger  XaciiricJiten  calls  for  definite  legis- 
lation in  this  matter  and  states  the  present  condition  of  thin.  ^  as 
follows  : 

"The  navigator  of  the  air-ship  has  so  far  been  allowed  at  his 
own  sweet  will  to  sail  hither  and  thither  in  any  direction.  There 
is  evidently  need  of  some  legal  regulations  in  this  matter,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  height  above  the  earth  at  which  he  may  be  free, 
perhaps,  also,  as  to  the  direction  in  which  he  may  shape  his  course. 
For  the  rights  of  the  landed  proprietor  must  be  guaranteed,  and 
his  property  protected  from  damage.  According  to  the  law  now 
in  force  the  property  rights  of  the  landholder  are  limited  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  which  he  possesses.  While  he  must  have 
interests  in  the  atmosphere  up  to  a  certain  limited  height,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  high  those  rights  extend.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  property-holder  is  exposed  to  damage,  even  when  the  air-ship 
sails  above  that  limited  height.  The  proprietor  or  occupier  of 
property  ought  therefore  to  have  some  protection  against  damage 
or  danger  from  dirigible  flying-machines.  It  is  an  abominable 
nuisance,  for  instance,  when  an  air-ship  or  dirigible  propelled  by 
an  ill-smelling  motor  circles  over  a  man's  garden  or  house  at  a 
slight  altitude  from  the  earth." 

The  question  of  the  landing  of  the  air-ship  is  still  more  serious. 

To  quote  : 

"  There  should  be  the  strictest  regulations  enforced  with  regard 
to  the  alighting"  or  landing  of  the  air-ship.  Hitherto,  descending 
air-ships,  when  they  landed  on  the  ground,  have  been  received  as 
if  their  occupants  were  shipwrecked  mariners,  altho  their  descent 
may  have  been  accompanied  with  serious  damage  to  the  place. 
Sometimes  they  crush  in  the  roof  of  a  house  or  tear  up  a  whole 
farm,  as  did  the  lost  French  balloon  Patrie.  As  a  dirigible  is 
supposed  to  be  under  control,  this  fact  makes  more  reasonable  the 
demand  that  definite    landing-places   should    be    appointed.     It 
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should  no  longer  be  permitted  the  navigator  of  the  air  to  land  in  a 
pleasure-garden  or  park.  He  who  lands  in  a  place  not  designated 
by  law  should  be  held  liable  for  the  damage  done.  Perhaps  the 
proper  landing-place  for  foreign  balloons  would  be  the  custom- 
house of  the  various  towns  or  villages." 

But  regulations  of  the  sort  specified  become  of  the  widest  polit- 
ical importance  when  we  consider  the  rights,  not  only  of  individ- 
uals, but  of  states  which  will  need  to  be  protected.  On  this  point 
the  writer  expatiates  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  near  future  we  may  expect  contingencies  in  which  bal- 
loons and  flying-machines  will  have  the  power  of  violating  the 
rights  and  ravaging  the  property  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of 
nations.  It  is  easy  to  realize  the  possibility  of  an  air-ship's  arrival 
Hum  a  foreign  country  to  hover  over  our 
country  as  a  station  for  wireless  telegraphy 
it  {he  interception  of  messages.  Flying  at 
.'.  distance  of  some  hundred  meters  above  a 
fortress,  the  air-ship  may  afford  an  opportu- 
nity for  taking  photographs  of  the  place. 
For  these  reasons  the  movements  of  air-ships 
should  be  regulated  by  the  most  definite 
Yaw." —Translations  made  for  The   Litek- 

akv  Digest. 


THE  HINDU  NATIONALIST 
COLLAPSE 

CONSIDERABLE  remark  is  caused  in 
the  London  papers  by  the  fact  that  the 
"Indian  National  Congress,"  held  in  Surat 
to  promote  the  independence  of  India  and 
demonstrate  its  feasibility,  broke  up  amid  a 
scene  of  the  wildest  violence  as  soon  as  it 
began.  When  Dr.  Ghose,  the  Moderate  lead- 
er, took  his  seat  as  chairman,  "a  Mahratta 
shoe,"  as  the  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  Mail  says,  "was  thrown  at  the  plat- 
form," and  "  a  wave  of  Extremists  surged  over 
the  barriers  and  the  table,  with  sticks  and 
chairs,  from  out  the  audience  of  10,000  peo- 
ple, and  after  a  long  contest  the  Moderate  leader  retired  through 
the  back  of  the  pavilion,  leaving  an  immense  crowd  fighting  in 
groups." 

The  platform  of  the  Nationalists,  "India  for  the  Indians," 
trough  such  "self-government  as  obtains  in  other  parts  of  the 
Empire,"  was  not  sufficient  for  the  Extremists,  who  would  seize 
upon  India  by  force  and  govern  it  for  themselves.  Their  choice 
for  president  of  the  Congress  was  Lala  Rajpat  Rai,  who  some 
months  ago  was  deported  from  the  Punjab  for  seditious  utter- 
ances. Lala  Rajpat  Rai,  according  to  The  Friend  of  India  (Cal- 
cutta), was  far  from  desiring  the  presidency,  and  profest  "the  full- 
est confidence"  in  the  elected  Moderate  president's  "patriotism 
and  fitness  for  the  impartial  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  high 
office." 

The  London  Times,  commenting  on  what  it  styles  the  "ridicu- 
lous termination"  of  the  Surat  meeting,  blames  the  Moderates. 
"They  wanted  to  make  the  people  of  England  think  that  the  Con- 
gress represented  the  '  Indian  nation."  "  In  their  hearts  they  knew 
it  did  not."  They  showed  "lack  of  moral  courage"  in  this  as  well 
as  in  their  "silent  Countenancing  of  the  dissemination  of  sedition." 

The  consequence  is  thai  the  Congress,  which  "might  be  a  power 
ful  instrument  for  good,"  has  become  "a  mockery  on  its  own  aspi- 
rations.  The  whole  fabric  of  its  pretensions  was  shattered  in  a 

moment  when  a  single    Mahratta  shoe  came   hurtling   through   the 
air." 

There  is  no  use  for  any  such  Congress  in  meeting  the  natural 
.ind  patriotic  aspirations  of  Hindus,  declares  The  Standard '{Lon- 
don), and  "satisfying  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  a  new  India,"  and 


DR.  RASH    BEHARI   GHOSE. 


He  is  leader  of  the  Moderates  in  the  Indian 
National  movement  and  was  expelled  from  his 
seat  by  the  Extremists  during  the  recent  con- 
gress at  Surat,  of  which  he  had  been  elected 
president. 


"it  is  a  pity  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  Surat  meeting,"  for 
"  whether  the  members  come  to  an  agreement  or  hurl  slippers  and 
vituperation  at  each  other's  heads,  we  .shall  be  no  nearer  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem." 

The  Congress,  says  The  Daily  Chronicle  (London),  has  no  real 
existence  excepting  "as  a  center  of  wordy  discontent."  Its  mem- 
bers are  largely  recruited  from  educated  Hindu  "malcontents"  who 
long  for  a  share  in  administrative  work  which  is  not  granted  them. 
Of  these  delegates  The  Chronicle  remarks  : 

"  In  themselves  they  are  not  formidable,  but  recent  events  sug- 
gest that  their  systematic  attacks  upon  the  Indian  Government  are 
beginning  to  influence  the  Hindu  peasantry.     This  is  a  symptom 
which  that  Government  would  do  well  to  watch  and,  if  unrest  con- 
tinues to  show  itself,  the  Babu  talkers  and 
preachers  of  sedition  must  be  called  to  order. 
To  insure  respect  in  the  East,  a  government 
must  be  strong  and  not  shrink  from  enforc- 
ing its  will  upon  the  Lala  Rajpat  Rais  and 
their  like." 


The  split  between  Moderates  and  Extre- 
mists is  now  complete,  says  The  Westmin- 
ster Review  (London),  which  adds  : 

"For  our  part,  we  regret  this  split,  because 
we  would  prefer  to  see  one  strong  united 
congress  in  which  there  may  be  free  expres- 
sion of  opinion ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
Extremists  can  not  expect  that  the  Moder- 
ates will  allow  themselves  to  be  associated 
with  methods  and  policies  of  which  they  do 
not  approve." 

The  Congress  may  quite  justify  its  exist- 
ence, declares  The  Daily  News  (London), 
so  long  as  the  Moderates,  who  are  the  ruling 
party  at  its  sessions,  maintain  their  suprem- 
acy. But  there  are  real  evils  to  be  redressed 
in  India.     In  the  words  of  this  paper  : 


"  Some  reforms,  such  as  the  establishment 
of  elementary  education,  the  separation  of 
the   judicial   from   the   administrative    serv- 
ice, and   the  more    generous    admission  of 
Indians  to  official  life,  are  long  overdue." 


The  London  Saturday  Review  hopes  that  this  incident  may 
after  all  lead  to  good  results,  and  remarks  : 

"If  this  silly  business  opens  the  eyes  of  the  many  true  patriots 
who  desire  India's  advancement,  to  the  real  character  of  the  pres- 
ent movement,  good  may  come  out  of  evil.  There  is  an  immense 
and  almost  untrodden  field  of  usefulness  open  to  organizations 
which  will  devote  themselves  to  developing  the  material  resources 
of  the  country,  to  the  gradual  creation  of  a  public  spirit  working 
with  zeal  and  purity  for  the  public  good,  and  above  all  to  the  cau- 
tious and  gradual  introduction  of  measures  of  social  reform.  Such 
an  effort  could  reckon  on  the  cordial  support  of  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment, and  would  further  the  scheme  of  evolution  recently  out- 
lined to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Let  them  further  learn  from  the 
present  lesson  that  such  organizations  must  be  strictly  local  or 
provincial,  and  must  embrace  all  classes,  not  merely  those  who 
now  claim  a  monopoly  of  education.  Let  them  enlist  the  great 
agencies  of  caste  and  creed.  Let  them  eschew  politics  till  a  juster 
conception  of  their  own  limitations  has  revealed  the  false  direction 
of  past  efforts  and  has  purged  the  movement  of  those  false  guides,  ' 
Moderate  or  Extreme,  who  have  made  the  whole  movement  so* 
ridiculous  at  Surat." 

The  split  in  the  party  which  is  predicted  by  The  Westminster 
Ga  ette  as  above  quoted  is  strongly  deprecated  by  Rajpat  Rai, 
who  condemns  the  Extremists  for  refusing  the  election  of  Dr. 
Ghose  (Moderate)  as  president  and  putting  himself  (Rajpat  Rai) 
forward.  He  declares  in  a  letter  to  the  Lahore  Tribune:  "1  shall 
be  the  last  person  to  allow  myself  to  be  made  the  reason  or 
occasion  of  any  split  in  the  National  camp." 
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GERMANY'S  DENIAL  OF  DESIGNS  ON 
HER  NEIGHBORS 

FROM  time  to  time  we  read  in  the  French  and  English  news- 
papers, when  they  come  to  discuss  international  relations, 
that  Germany  is  anxious  to  extend  her  frontiers  east  and  west. 
Particularly  are  the  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium  mentioned 
as  objects  of  covetousness  to  the  Government  of  William  II.,  which 
desires  to  control  the  Rhine  down  to  its  debouchment.  Bohemia, 
as  lying  between  Bavaria  and  Prussian  Silesia,  is  also,  we  are 
frequently  told,  threatened  by  German  annexation,  and  even  the 
neighboring  French  provinces  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy  are 
spoken  of  as  grape  clusters  which  the  German  fox  eyes  with  water- 
ing lips.  All  this,  however,  is  poohpoohed  by  the  German  press, 
and  the  semiofficial  Continental  Correspondence  (Berlin)  takes 
the  trouble  categorically  to  deny  it.  There  are  two  main  reasons 
why  Germany  should  decline  to  extend  her  borders.  The  French, 
says  this  paper,  think  Germany  must  have  more  territory  in  order 
to  feed  her  population,  growing  each  year  by  an  excess  of  850,000 
births  over  the  deaths.  The  French  predict  starvation  or  famine 
in  Germany.     Says  The  Correspondence  : 

"  On  a  little  reflection  or  simply  by  glancing  at  the  economic  facts, 
this  specter  of  the  Brocken  vanishes.  For  the  same  Germany,  that 
according  to  this  notion  ought  to  be  overcrowded  with  Tiands  for 
whom  no  work  can  be  found,  imports  growing  numbers  of  foreign 
laborers.  The  landed  proprietors  and  agrarian  parties  have  coined 
the  catchword  'Leutenof  [labor  famine]  for  the  notorious  scarcity 
of  field-laborers.  Moreover,  thousands  and  thousands  of  Poles, 
Russians,  Galicians,  Ruthenians,  Croatians  are  engaged  as  labor- 
ers in  German  industrial  and  agricultural  concerns,  and  if  one 
looks  round  in  the  streets  of  German  cities  one  is  struck  by  the 
absence  of  beggars  and  idlers  such  as  abound  in  other  countries. 
Certainly  Germany  is  in  a  position  not  only  to  feed  her  own  chil- 
dren, but  even  to  offer  a  livelihood  to  foreign  immigrants,  and  on 
that  account  needs  no  annexation  or  expansion." 

The  second  is  a  purely  political  consideration.  By  annexing 
other  countries  the  balance  of  political  power  among  the  German 
States,  and  the  balance  of  German  parties  in  the  Reichstag, 
would  be  quite  disorganized.  In  other  words,  German  nation- 
alism, from  a  political  standpoint,  would  be  swamped.  Germany 
is  not  like   the    United    States,  where  there   are   only  two  main 


eminent  is  little  affected  by  the  addition  of  a  new  star  to  the 
national  banner.  In  Germany,  however,  the  whole  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  leading  state  of  Prussia  with  the  other  states  would  be 
altered  by  considerable  additions  to  the  aggregate  of  the  other 
allies.     Nor  would  Bavaria  have  the  same  weight  in  the  councils 


POKER  AND  TONGUES-, 

Or,  how  we've  got  to  play  the  game. 
Kaiser—"  I  go  you  three  Dreadnoughts .'  " 

John  Bull—"  Well,  just  to  show  there's  no  ill  feeling,  I  raise  you 
three.''  —Punc/i  (London). 

parties   and   these   quite   unconnected  with  religion.     Hence  the 
following  remark  : 

"  The  structure  of  German  Federalism  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  United  States,  where  the  position  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


THE   YOUNGEST  SOLDIER    IN   EUROPE. 

This  is  Prince  William  Frederick,  the  two-year-old  son  of  Crown 
Prince  Frederick  William  of  Germany.  He  wears  the  coat  of  an  offi- 
cer of  the  line. 

of  the  Empire  if  new  territories  of  equal  size  should  be  included 
in  the  Empire.  The  danger  would  be  greater  still  if  the  popula- 
tion in  the  annexed  districts  should  by  their  economic  or  religious 
tendencies  disturb  the  present  equilibrium  of  parties.  Nobody  in 
Germany  would  think  it  desirable  to  annex  the  German  provinces 
of  Austria  with  their  ultramontane  population  ;  as  thereby  the 
Center  party  would  gain  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Reichs- 
tag, a  change  which  the  Protestants  will  never  admit." 

The  writer  of  this  article  takes  occasion  in  conclusion  to  ex- 
plain why  the  Germans  annexed  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  According 
to  The  Continental  Correspondence,  it  was  not  because  Bismarck 
wanted  merely  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  the  country  or  to  add  to 
its  population  by  the  addition  of  a  foreign  people.  The  Alsatians 
and  Lorrainers  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  alleges,  no  more  than 
separated  elements  of  the  German  nation,  and  by  the  treaty  which 
followed  Sedan  were  actually  restored  to  their  natural  allegiance. 
The  French,  whose  cries  for  revenge  have  been  repeatedly  heard 
ever  since,  would  seem  to  justify  the  seizure  by  Germany  of  the 
fortress  of  Metz,  which  self-defense  forbade  them  leaving  in  French 
hands.     Thus  we  read  : 

"The  German  Empire  has,  as  is  well  known,  a  national  basis 
and  is  therefore  opposed  to  an  addition  of  provinces  with  a  large 
population  of  foreign  stock.  It  finds  it  perplexing  enough  already 
to  assimilate  the  two  or  three  million  Poles,  who  object  to  the  ten- 
dencies of  the 'prevalent  nationality.  When  in  1871  the  question 
of  territorial  cessions  was  to  be  settled,  Bismarck  wanted  on  prin- 
ciple only  Alsace  and  that  part  of  Lorraine  where  the  population 
was  German,  and  annexed  the  fortress  of  Metz  only  because  mil- 
itary experts  pointed  to  the  advantage  the  French  would  derive 
from  this  impregnable  outpost  in  case  of  a  war  of  revenge." 
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RUSSIA   REVISING  ITS  ESTIMATE  OF 
GERMANY 

THE  Russians  are  probably  not  a  people  inclined  to  understand 
the  character  and  appreciate  the  achievements  of  other  peo- 
ple, anymore  than   France  could  appreciate  "perjide  A  Ibion"  or 
the  Englishman  admire  the  French  as  delineated  by  Charles  Lever. 
So  the  Russians  have  for  many  years  laughed  at  the  German  peas- 
ant, despised  <  ierman  courage,  sneered  at  "the  love  of  the  Father- 
land," and  considered  thai  they  were  extolling  Russian  courage  by 
reciating  that  of  their  neighbors.     The  Novoye  I'remya  (St. 
Petersburg),  which,  as  some  of  the  <  ierman  papers  remark,  usually 
aks  most  unfavorably  of  Germany,  now  declares  that  this  state 
public  opinion  may  well   be  changed,  and  puts  forth  a  plea  in 
favor  of  (ierman  superiority.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  Altho  we  Russians  have  really  very  little  knowledge  of  Ger- 
many, we  have  always  cherished  unfriendly  feelings  toward  that 
country,  and  up  to  this  present  moment  continue  to  do  so.  Even 
alter  her  victories  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  the  'German  Michel ' 
continued  to  be  a  butt  for  the  ridicule  of  Russian  society  and  the 
Russian  press.  The  Russian  authors,  such  as  Shtchedrin  and 
Nemivoritch-Dantshenko,  frequently  indulged  in  bitter  gibes  at 
( Ierman  'love  of  Fatherland.1  They  failed  to  see  that  their  depre- 
ciation of  (Ierman  military  valor  reflected  far  more  upon  the  Rus- 
sians than  upon  the  Germans.  Since  then  we  have  had  bitter 
cause  to  deplore  our  mistake.  We  have  done  the  Germans  not  the 
slightest  harm  through  our  estimate  of  them,  and  it  was  well  said 
by  Stanislavsky  in  1903  that  we  should  have  some  day  to  rue  our 
readiness  to  carp  at  the  victorious  successes  of  a  neighboring  peo- 
ple who  certainly  were  a  pattern  to  ourselves." 

The  writer  tries  to  shame  his  countrymen  into  acknowledging  all 
the  Germans  have  done  in  peace  and  war,  and  to  show  how  en- 
tirely they  have  outstript  the  Russians.     He  says  : 

"  Compare  our  achievements  with  those  of  Germany.  Thirty-five 
years  ago  the  German  Meet  was  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
that  of  Russia.  To-day  ( Germany  belongs  to  the  great  sea  Powers, 
and  in  1920  will  be  a  match  for  England  at  sea,  while  Russia's 
Navy  has  sunk  to  zero.  Germany's  merchant  marine  dominates 
every  sea,  and  Hamburg,  Kiel,  Danzic,  Stettin,  and  Elbing  have 
dockyards  of  world-wide  renown.  While  we  were  crowing  over 
( Germany,  she  was  laboring  night  and  day  for  advancement.  With- 
in a  very  short  time  she  has  instituted  a  Naval  League  {Flotten- 
verein)  in  which  the  very  women  and  school-children  are  inter- 
ested. Altho  she  has  passed  through  many  and  manifold  crises 
of  a  social  or  political  character,  the  welfare  of  the  people  has  in- 
i  teased,  wages  have  risen  ten  per  cent.,  and  the  imports  have  al- 
most doubled  in  value,  while  the  exports  have  doubled  exactly. 
The  Germans  may  well  be  proud  of  all  these  triumphs." 


The  writer  next  compares  the  character  of  the  popular  party  in 
Russia  with  that  of  the  popular  party  in  Germany.  While  the 
latter  would  die  for  their  country,  the  Russian  Socialists  are  with- 
out a  spark  of  patriotism.     He  observes  : 

"Our  Social  Democrats  would  gladly  see  our  beloved  Russia 
fallen  into  a  pit,  and  not  one  would  stretch  forth  a  hand  to  help  her 
out.  But  Bebel,  the  leader  of  the  German  Social  Democracy,  has 
loudly  proclaimed  in  the  Reichstag  that  his  party  always  stands 
ready  to  defend  their  Fatherland  whenever  circumstances  demand 
it.  In  sad  contrast  with  this  patriotic  enthusiasm  may  be  cited 
also  the  conduct  of  the  French  Socialists,  who  fiercely  cry  out 
against  militarism  [and  are  rapidly  reducing  their  country  to  the 
rank  of  a  second-class  Power,  with  which  no  government  thinks  of 
contracting  in  earnest  a  treaty  or  alliance." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  SLAP  FOR  MAURICE  LOW— Mr.  Maurice  Low,  writing 
to  The  Morning  Post  (London),  has  made  a  covert  attack  upon 
President  Roosevelt's  honesty.  He  says.  "  I  do  not  impugn  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  sincerity.  ...  I  merely  state  a  very  wide-spread  be- 
lief."    On  this  the  London  Spectator  remarks  : 

"Of  such  writing  we  can  only  say  that  we  do  impugn  its  sincer- 
ity. We  can  look  into  another  man's  heart  when  he  writes  like 
this,  and  we  see  plainly  that  what  he  is  doing  is  to  suggest  a  charge 
of  insincerity  which  he  has  not  the  courage  to  make  boldly  and 
directly.  We  make  no  objection  to  Mr.  Low  preferring  such  a 
charge  openly  and  on  his  own  responsibility,  for  we  hold  that  the 
freest  criticism  of  its  governing  men  is  absolutely  essential  to  a 
nation's  political  welfare.  Mr.  Low  would  be,  in  our  opinion, 
grossly  mistaken  in  directly  charging  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  political 
insincerity:  but  it  is  a  matter  in  which  the  accuser  could  quite 
well  be  honestly  mistaken.  What  he  has  no  right  to  do  is  to  pre- 
fer his  charge  in  the  insidious  and  indirect  fashion  which  he  has 
adopted 

"Mr.  Low's  letter  contains  in  addition  an  elaborate  attempt  to 
show  that  the  President  has  failed  in  everything  which  he  has  un- 
dertaken. We  have  not  space  here  to  traverse  in  detail  a  state- 
ment so  grotesque,  tho  the  task  would  not  be  difficult ;  but  we 
may  point  out  that  Mr.  Low  seems  incapable  of  understanding 
what  is  the  President's  chief  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  his  country- 
men. Apparently  he  does  not  realize  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  im- 
mensely raised  the  standard  of  political  honor  throughout  America, 
and  that  he  has  given  an  impulse  to  right-thinking  and  right-doing 
in  public  life  the  effect  of  which  will  ^be  felt  long  after  his  more 
personal  claims  to  fame  have  been  forgotten." 


BDWARD    as    PEACEMAKER. 

"  Disarmament,"  says  Edward, "  should  be  praised  and  magnified." 
if  you  try  to  practise  it  he'll  surely  get  your  hide. 

-  Jugend  1  Munich). 


THE   ERA    OK    PEACE. 

Will  this  be  the  sequel  to  the  Hague  Conference  ? 

—Pischietto  (Turin). 


IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  PEACE  ANGEL. 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


WHERE  MEN  GROW  TALL 

THAT  the  height  of  the  human  body  depends  on  its  surround- 
ings and  mode  of  life  seems  to  be  proved  by  a  recent  study 
of  bodily  measurements  made  in  Switzerland  ;  but  the  results  are 
at  variance  with  all  previous  ideas  on  the  subject.  These  results, 
which  appear  in  the  Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse  (Berne)  are  dis- 
cust  by  Dr.  L.  Lalog  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  December  14).     He  says : 

"  It  is  very  hard  to  determine  the  respective  importance  of  the 
many  factors  that  play  a  part 
in  determining  the  height  of  the 
human  body.  Race  evidently  is  the 
most  important ;  social  environment 
also  has  an  undeniable  influence. 
Is  physical  environment  also  influ- 
ential? This  has  sometimes  been 
asserted  without  positive  proof.  To 
solve  the  problem  Messrs.  Pittard, 
Karmin,  and  Kappeyne  have  under- 
taken a  series  of  investigations  on 
height  in  the  Swiss  cantons.  These 
territories,  of  small  extent  and  of 
rather  homogeneous  population,  are 
well  fitted  for  a  study  of  this  sort, 
because  of  the  variety  of  their  physi- 
cal conditions.  The  first  of  these 
studies  is  devoted  to  Valais  and  .  .  . 
is  based  on  figures  from  the  military 
recruitment  for  1889-91.  Race,  hab- 
itation, and  food  are  very  uniform 
in  this   canton,   and  its  very  simple 

arrangement   of  mountain  and  valley  makes  possible  some  inter- 
esting comparisons." 

The  results  of  this  study  show,  we  are  told,  that  bodily  height 
varies  with  altitude,  having  a  tendency  to  be  greater  at  higher 
places — which  is  precisely  contrary  to  the  theory  of  ancient  writers. 
The  influence  of  sunlight  and  of  the  underlying  geological  strata  is 
also  investigated.  That  of  the  former  is  very  easily  studied  in 
Valais,  since  the  canton  is  split  in  two  by  the  Rhone  Valley,  of 
which  the  right  slope  faces  the  south  and  the  left  slope  the  north. 
Says  the  writer : 

"Comparing  zones  of  equal  altitude,  it  is  found  that  places-on 
the  left  bank  have  taller  inhabitants  than  those  on  the  right  bank, 


METEOR  TRAINS  IN  THE  UPPER  WINDS 

1\  /T  ETEORS,  when  dissipated  in  the  upper  air,  frequently  leave 
-*■»-*-  behind  them  luminous  or  cloud-like  trains,  and  the  way  in 
which  these  drift  along  enables  meteorologists  to  establish  the  ex- 
istence and  direction  of  air-currents  at  altitudes  about  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  gain  information  in  any  other  way.  Kites  are 
not  usually  sent  up  beyond  four  miles ;  cloud  observations  do  not 
extend  higher  than  eight  miles,  and  recording  balloons  do  not  usu- 
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METEOR   TRAIN     OK    NOVEMBER    14,1866,2:40  A.M., 

Showing  rapid  current  at  the  level  of  the  upper  portion 


of  the  train. 


METEOR    TRAIN    OF    NOVEMBER    14,   1868, 

Showing  effect  of  currents  in  opposite  directions  at 
different  levels  on  a  vertical  train. 


METEOR    TRAIN   OF    NOVEMBER    14,    1866, 

Showing  rapid  distortions  by  air-currents. 


altho  the  latter  receives  more  sunlight.  This  is  true  in  three  out 
of  four  zones  of  altitude  and  in  eleven  out  of  thirteen  districts. 
.  .  .  For  all  three  kinds  of  factors  studied,  the  results  are  in 
contradiction  to  hitherto  received  hypotheses.  In  Valais,  height 
does  not  decrease  as  altitude  increases ;  it  is  greater  in  regions 
less  exposed  to  the  sun  and  also  greater  on  primitive  rock  than 
on  limestone. "— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ally  operate  successfully  at  a  greater  altitude  than  twelve  miles ; 
but  luminous  meteor  trains  are  from  forty-five  to  sixty-five  miles 
above  the  earth's  surface.  Says  Prof.  C.  C.  Trowbridge,  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  writing  in  The  Monthly  Weather  Review 
(Washington)  : 

"The  systematic  observation  and  study  of  meteor  trains  is  of 
much  importance  to  meteorology  because  it  is  the  only  means  by 
which  the  presence  as  well  as  the  direction  and  velocity  of  atmo- 
spheric currents  at  very  great  altitudes  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth  can  be  determined.  There  has  been  little,  if  any,  systematic 
work  done  in  this  direction  heretofore.  It  is  possible  that  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  this  fact  is  that  the  observations  of  meteor 
trains  have  been  made  almost  entirely  by  astronomers,  often  in  an 

incidental  manner  when  engaged  in 
other  work ;  while  the  results  ob- 
tained relating  to  the  atmosphere 
and  principally  of  interest  to  mete- 
orologists have  been  published  in 
astronomical  journals  and  hence 
overlooked  by  those  most  interested 
in  the  subject. 

"Meteor  trains  are  apparently  self- 
luminous  clouds  which  are  usually 
deposited  by  large  meteors,  and  par- 
ticularly those  that  are  swift  moving, 
like  the  Leonids  and  Perseids.  As- 
tronomers who  have  made  frequent 
meteor  observations  are  familiar  with 
the  phenomenon,  but  few  have  taken 
up  the  matter  further  than  to  make 
records  of  the  trains  which  they  have 

seen 

"The  altitude  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth  at  which  meteor  trains 
occur  when  seen  at  night  is  between 
about  forty-five  and  sixty-five  miles.  The  height  most  favorable 
for  longest  visible  duration  appears  to  be  about  fifty-five  miles.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  density  of  the  atmosphere 
prevailing  at  the  altitude  mentioned  is  favorable  both  for  the  for- 
mation and  for  the  long  duration  of  the  persistent  train 

"Trains  of  meteors  which  fall  in  daylight  or  twilight  are  not  infre- 
quently seen.      They  are  apparently  thin  smoke-trains  illuminated 


METEOR  TRAIN  SEEN  OVER  PERSIAN  GULF,  JUNE  8, 1883, 

Showing  the  effect  of  currents  in  different  directions  at 
different  altitudes. 
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by   the   light  of   the   sun,  and   according  to   measurements  occur 
as  Iowa  ty-five  miles  altitude,  but  seldom  above  fifty  miles, 

a nd  80  kilometers.     The  trains  seen  at  night,  how- 
ever, are  usually,  if  not  always,  above  forty-five  miles.     It  is  thus 


i.l    1  IIM,    HEAVY     INSTRUMENTS    UP    THE    PIC    L>V    MIDI. 

seen  that  meteor  trains  occur  at  an  altitude  that  is  far  above  the 
regions  which  we  are  ordinarily  familiar  with." 

Drift  toward  the  east  predominates,  we  are  told,  altho  in  the 
north  temperate  zone  the  trains  may  drift  in  any  other  direction, 
and  in  some  cases  the  drift  of  daylight  trains  has  been  persistently 
westward.  Velocities  vary  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  an  hour, 
and  rapid  movement  is  not  uncommon.     We  read  further: 

"There  is  almost  conclusive  evidence  that  there  are  at  all  times 
in  the  upper  atmosphere  superimposed  currents  of  different  veloc- 
ities ;  usually  those  adjacent  are  in  different  directions  in  zones  of 
from  five  to  tt'ii  miles  in  depth  ;  in  some  cases  in  one  zone  there 
will  be  almost  a  calm,  while  directly  above  or  below  it  there  will 
be  a  current  of  considerable  velocity. 

"It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  there  are  always  a  number  of 
these  superimposed  atmospheric  strata  with  drifts  in  different 
directions.  Many  descriptions  of  trains  record  the  appearance  of 
several  bends  in  the  train,  often  referred  to  as  'M's'  and'INTs' 
m. ill\  formed  afterthc  train  ha.  lasted  for  some  minutes.  The 
arms  (the  straight  parts  of  the  letters),  which  correspond  to  the 
distances  between  bends  in  the  train,  are  miles  in  extent  ;  hence 
these  curious  distortions  in  the  trains  can  arise  from  but  one  cause  : 
namely,  the  variation  in  the  velocity  or  direction  of  the  currents 
of  the  atmosphere  at  different  altitudes.  .  .  .  The  same  forces 
must  be  present  in  the  upper  atmosphere  that  are  active  near 
the  surface  Ol    the  earth.      It  would    seem    probable   therefore   that 

then  are  gradients  ol  pressure,  and  hence  unstable  conditions,  at 
various  levels  up  imi  height  of  sixty  miles,  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  observed  movements  indifferent  strata  at  these  greal  altitudes. 
The  upper  dritts  would  be  thus  similar  to  the  well-known  super- 
imposed air-currents  in  differeni  directions  near  the  earth.  The 
that  there  are  currents  oi  high  velocitj  in  the  upper  atmosphere, 
and  so  often  indifferent  directions  and  probably  changing  in  level 
serves  as  good  evidence  thai  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere 
must  be  quite  uniform  up  to  heights  corresponding  to  very  low 
.^as  pressures." 


THE  SPORTING  LIFE  OF  ASTRONOMY 

T  T  <  )W  astronomers  are  forced  to  become  Alpine  climbers  to  get 
*~  A  their  instruments  to  the  tops  of  mountains  is  described  in 
Je  Sais  Tout  (Paris,  December)  by  Lucien  Rudaux.  The  writer 
insists  that  these  cloud-seeking  astronomers  have  become  devotees 
of  sport,  and  he  calls  to  witness  the  facts  he  details  in  his 
article,  which  he  entitles  "  Les  Savants  Sportifs "  (Sport-loving 
Scientists).     Says  Mr.  Rudaux  : 

"We  know  all  that  can  be  learned  by  ordinary  methods  of  obser- 
vation. To  go  further  in  the  way  of  discovery  we  must  mount 
toward  the  sky  and  place  ourselves  in  better  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. But  this  astronomic  Alpinism  is  exempt  from  neither 
trouble  nor  danger. 

"Thus,  when  Joseph  Vallot,  the  well-known  French  astronomer, 
resolved  to  build  an  observatory  on  the  Bosses  of  Mont  Blanc,  at 
4,372  meters  altitude,  he  had  all  the  trouble  in  the  world  to  find 
guides  who  would  agree  to  accompany  him,  as  they  knew  that  the 
leader  of  the  expedition  intended  to  pass  several  days  on  top  of 
the  Giant  of  the  Alps. 

"This  preliminary  expedition  was  to  determine  the  place  and 
method  of  construction  of  the  future  observatory.  .  .  .  The  sojourn 
at  this  altitude  was  not  altogether  pleasant.  Alone  with  his  assist- 
ant and  two  guides,  the  astronomer  camped  in  a  tent  six  by  five 
feet,  where,  .  .  .  victims  of  mountain  sickness,  the  Alpinists 
passed  their  nights  wrapt  in  plaids,  their  heads  supported  by  sacks 
or  by  frozen  loaves  of  bread,  trying  to  sleep.  .  .  .  Obliged  finally 
to  close  their  tent  to  keep  out  the  snow,  they  were  almost  smoth- 
ered, but  they  made  astronomical  observations  and  also  physiolog- 
ical observations  (on  mountain  sickness)  of  great  interest.  Later. 
Yallot  established  on  the  Rocher  des  Bosses  a  portable  chalet  con- 
sisting of  eight  pieces,  provided  with  the  necessary  instruments 
and  otherwise  conveniently  arranged  for  scientific  work 

"Afterward,  Janssen,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years,  built,  on 
the  very  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  a  convenient  observatory,  15  by 
30  feet,  all  of  whose  parts  and  instruments,  with  the  venerable  di- 
rector himself,  were  hoisted  up  by  means  of  a  system  of  pulleys 
devised  by  him." 

There  are  now  a  considerable  number  of  mountain  observatories, 
we  are  told,  running  from  the  one  on  Puy  de  Dome  (4,800  feet)  up 
to  the  one  at  Arequipa,  Peru  (16,400).     We  read  : 

"It  should  be  noted  that  the  one  on  Monte  Rosa  owes  its  name 
of  '  Queen  Margherita  '  to  the  fact  that  the  Queen  of  Italy,  who  is 
a  valiant  Alpinist,  visited  this  establishment  and  passed  the  night 
there.  .  .  .  The  establishment  of  these  observatories  in  these  al- 
most inaccessible  places  has  not  taken  place  without  difficulties. 
Those  of  the  ascent  have  not  been  the  only  ones  ;  it  has  also  been 
necessary  to    withstand  bad  weather,  cold,   and  storms,   and   to 


ARRIVAL  OF   SUPPLIES    AT  AN   OBSER\  li"i:v, 

Struggle  with  the  masses  of  snow  that   bury  these  heights  almost 

out  of  sight 

"  Buildings  at  such  elevations  are  very  costly  to  erect.  This  may 
easily  be  seen  when  we  are  told  that  a  cubic  meter  of  sand  brings, 
on  the  to))  of  the  Pic  du  Midi,  500  francs  [Sioo],  St)  with  water, 
cement,  wood,  iron,  etc.  And  how  much  effort  do  these  heavy  in- 
struments represent,  that  may  be  seen  quietly  standing  in  the  ob- 
servatory!   To  reach  this  point  they  were  packed  in  cases  weighing 
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about  500  kilos  [1,100  pounds]  each.     Imagine  them  hauled  along 

these  slopes  by  artillerymen  of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment ! 

"  But  it  is  not  alone  to  build  observatories  that  astronomers 
scale  mountains,  ...  as  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  writer 
during  the  solar  eclipse  of  August  30,  1905.  Not  desiring  to  follow 
his  colleagues  into  Spain  to  observe  the  phenomenon,  he  left 
Bareges  accompanied  by  two  friends  and  a  guide  who  led  a  mule 
bearing  the  heavier  instruments,  the  baggage,  and  the  provisions. 


PIC   DU  MIDI    OBSERVATORY. 

Winter  and  summer  views. 

But  in  spite  of  mountain  experience,  the  unfortunate  beast  could 
not  get  above  2,200  meters  [7,2 16  feet],  so  there  was  nothing  for  the 
astronomers  to  do  but  to  turn  themselves  into  pack  animals  and 
hoist  up  the  heavy  instruments  to  the  place  where  the  temporary 
observatory  was  to  be  installed.  There  a  slight  shelter  was  built 
with  stones,  and  the  climbers  spent  three  days  there,  lying  close, 
while  a  terrific  storm  raged  around.  And  the  cold !  .  .  .  There 
was  no  fuel,  because  the  stock  of  alcohol  had  been  exhausted  on 
the  way  up.     Then  there  was  the  snow  ! 

"And  to  crown  all,  the  eclipse  took  place  without  giving  them 
the  least  chance  in  the  world  to  observe  it.  All  this  trouble  and 
suffering  was  absolutely  in  vain  !  .  .  .  Such  are  the  useless  mar- 
tyrdoms to  which  one  is  subjected  by  a  love  for  astronomy ! 
This  is  certainly  astronomic  sporting  life!" — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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EDUCATION  AND  GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

HE  conclusion  that  the  average  child,  five  years  after  leaving 
school,  has  forgotten  almost  everything  he  ever  learned 
there,  was  recently  reached  by  Rodenwald,  a  German  experi- 
menter. His  investigations  were  originally  undertaken,  as  we 
learn  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  Otto  Klieneberger  in  Deutsche  Medi- 
zinische  Wochenschrift  (October  31),  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
normal  standard  for  comparison  with  mentally  defective  individ- 
uals, but  his  results  showed  that  the  same  sum  of  errors  which  was 
to  be  expected  among  defective  patients  may  occur  among  sound 
individuals.  Dr.  Klieneberger  himself,  with  the  object  of  testing 
the  intelligence  of  school-children,  examined  the  39  children  of  the 
highest  class  of  a  primary  school,  two  corresponding  classes  of  a 
secondary  school  with  39  scholars,  and  58  university  students. 
Says  The  British  Medical  Journal  (London,  December  7)  in  a 
review  of  his  article  : 

"The  subjects  were  examined  under  uniform  conditions,  and  had 
to  reply  as  promptly  as  possible  to  fifty-five  test  questions,  reaction 
times  being  measured  by  a  fifth-second  stop-watch.  A  striking 
feature  of  the  questions  was  their  general  simplicity,  so  much  so 
that  mistakes  would  appear  almost  impossible  for  the  average  boy. 
As  examples,  a  few  may  be  given  here  :  What  is  your  name  ?  What 
is  your  father?  How  long  have  you  been  at  school?  When  did 
you  jpass  your  matriculation  examination?  What  is  the  price  of 
a  roll?  Out  of  what  is  bread  made?  How  does  one  travel  to 
America?  What  is  the  difference  between  a  tree  and  a  shrub? 
How  many  legs  has  a  cockchafer?  What  is  the  difference  between 
a  misstatement  and  a  lie?  Give  examples  of  gratitude  and  courage? 
Paintings  were  also  shown  and  the  pupils  afterward  told  to  describe 
the  scenes  represented,  and  sentences  given  in  which  parts  of  the 


words  had  been  erased,  the  omissions  to  be  tilled  up  by  the  exam- 
inees (Ebbinghaus's  method),  and  also  words  were  given  out  of 
which  they  were  to  form  sentences.  The  school-children  were  be- 
tween thirteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  had  been  at  school 
from  six  to  eight  years.  The  average  age  of  the  univeristy  stu- 
dents is  not  given.  Notwithstanding  the  elementary  character  of 
the  questions,  the  58  students  gave  134  incorrect  answers,  the  sec- 
ondary-school pupils  221,  and  those  of  the  primary  school  329. 

Most  of  the  questions  required  mere  knowl- 
edge, but  some  involved  judgment.  Natu- 
rally mistakes  of  judgment  were  more 
d  numerous  than  those  of  simple  informa- 
tion— in  the  students  three  times  as  great, 
in  the  secondary  scholars  five  times  as 
great,  and  in  the  primary  scholars  five  and 
a  half  times  as  great." 

Dr.  Klieneberger  found  a  general  corre- 
spondence between  accuracy  and  quickness 
of  response,  and  he  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  lay  down  a  general  law  that  quickness 
and  correctness  of  response  to  the  sim- 
plest questions  furnish  a  reliable  measure 
of  the  degree  of  intelligence.  The  re- 
viewer of  The  Medical  Journal,  however,  refuses  to  accept  such 
a  conclusion.      He  says  : 

"A  man  may  be  the  greatest  philosopher,  and  still  be  in  doubt 
about  the  legs  of  a  cockchafer,  may  hesitate  disastrously  as  to  the 
way  to  America  or  the  constituents  of  flour,  and  consume  at  least 
2  minutes  55  seconds  in  reciting  the  months  of  the  year  backward 
— one  of  the  interesting  questions  given.  As  Hughlings  Jackson 
once  said,  man  should  be  thankful  for  his  power  of  forgetting,  and 


A   CRACK    IN    THE   SNOW— PIC    DU   MIDI. 

we  should  not  be  surprized  to  learn  that  the  pupils  who  gave  long- 
est reaction  times  and  the  greatest  numbers  of  errors  in  these  tests 
became  the  most  distinguished  in  the  end.  Time  limits  in  exam- 
inations often  throw  out  the  best  as  well  as  the  worst,  and  deduc- 
tive genius  is  seldom  accompanied  by  an  encyclopedic  memory  for 
detail." 

In  this  connection,  the  writer  in  The  Medical  Journal  refers  to 
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the  article  by  Harold  Gorst,  entitled  " The  Curse  of  Education," 
already  noticed  in  these  columns.  Gorst's  view  that  "facts 
should  be  regarded  as  poisons,  to  be  used  sparingly  and  with 
discrimination,"  and  his  statement  that  "every  time  a  fact  is  im- 
parted an  idea  is  driven  out,"  are  regarded  by  the  critic  as 
extreme.     He  sa\  s : 

"The  useless  facts  called  poisons  by  Mr.  Gorst  become  isolated 

and  sterile  in  the  scholar's  mind,  and  finally  atrophy.  What  aver- 
length  of  time  elapses  before  this  happy  process  of  obliteration 
i-  fulfilled  it  would  be  interesting  to  know,  and  we  have  often 
thought  that  systematic  yearly  reexaminations  of  ex-pupils  for. 
say,  five-years  after  leaving  school  would  furnish  a  valuable  com- 
mentary on  educational  systems." 

If  theresultsof  Rodenwald  and  of  Klieneberger are  toholdgood 
universally  such  a  reexamination  might  bring  out  some  sad  facts. 


for  a  minute  or  two.  it  had  fro/en  solid  and  under  the  blow  of  a 
hammer  it  was  shattered  like  vulcanite. 

"On  the  other  hand,  a  piece  of  leather  such  as  is  used  for  auto 
tires  was  placed  in  this  extremely  cold  substance  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  and  when  removed  showed  absolutely  no  change,  being 
as  pliable  before  as  after." 


TIRES  FOR  ARCTIC  USE 

THE  recent  proposals  to  go  pole-hunting  in  motor-cars,  and 
the  project  of  a  New-Vork-to-Paris  run  via  Bering  Strait, 
have  started  a  discussion  regarding  the  best  tires  for  use  in  arctic 
temperature.  The  properties  of  rubber  at  very  low  temperatures 
not  having  been  thoroughly  investigated,  a  series  of  experiments 
lias  recently  been  made  in  New  York  by  David  Hays,  who  de- 
scribes them  as  follows  in  an  interview  printed  in  The  Times 
(New  York).     Says  Mr.  Hays: 

"It  has  been  known  that  cold  does  affect  rubber,  but  to  how 
great  an  extent  has  never  been  definitely  determined,  as  the  tem- 
peratures, even  in  winter,  in  the  localities  where  motor-cars  are 
most  frequently  used,  have  not  been  severe  enough  to  cause  any 
material  injury  to  the  vulcanized  rubber  of  pneumatic  tires. 

"  The  experiments  \vere  made  in  the  factory  of  the  Liquid  Car- 
bonic Company  of  this  city,  which  makes  a  business  of  compress- 
ing carbonic  acid  into  tanks  for  various  uses,  many  of  which  are 
used  in  garages  for  inflating  pneumatic  tires.  The  ordinary  pres- 
sure in  the  tanks  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  marked  degree  of 
cold  as  the  gas  enters  the  tire.  To  produce  excessive  cold  for  the 
experiments,  gas  under  enormous  pressure  was  allowed  to  escape 
through  an  orifice  into  the  atmosphere,  the  expansion  drawing 
heat  from  the  gas  and  causing  a  part  of  it  to  solidify,  this  solidified 
gas,  or  'carbonic  snow,'  having  a  temperature  of  about  1080  below 
zero. 

"To  conduct  the  experiment  with  rubber,  a  glass  vessel  contain- 
ing alcohol  was  packed  with  this  carbonic  snow,  the  temperature 
slowly  going  down,  readings  being  taken  with  a  carefully  gradu- 
ated thermometer.  This  seemed  to  be  the  simplest  plan  by  which 
a  fairly  constant  temperature  could  be  maintained  for  a  few 
minutes. 

"Thin  strips  of  vulcanized  rubber  had  been  previously  prepared 
and  dried,  being  taken  from  the  treads  of  various  well-known 
makes  of  pneumatic  tires  and  from  inner  tubes.  These  strips  of 
rubber  were  cut  up,  doubled  over,  and  held  in  a  little  clip,  which 
could  be  instantly  removed.  When  the  rubber  was  warm  it  would, 
of  course,  spring  back  instantly  into  its  flattened  shape.  These 
samples  of  rubber  were  then  placed  in  the  cold  alcohol,  and  as  the 
temperature  dropt  well  below  zero  the  rubber  began  to  lose  its 
elasticity. 

"  Between  ;,o  and  400  below  zero  its  action  was  quite  sluggish, 
.ind  when  the  clip  was  removed  after  the  sample  had  been 
subjected  to  the  cold  tor  a  short  time  the  rubber  straightened  out 
\r\\  slowly.  By  reducing  tin-  temperature  to  between  .10  and 
500  below  zero  the  rubber  was  found  to  harden  in  the  position  in 
which  it  was  held  by  the  clip,  and  when  this  was  removed  the  rub- 
ber remained  in  its  doubled  up  position  for  some  time,  gradually 
unbending  as  the  heat  from  the  atmosphere  warmed  it. 

"  It  was  also  shown  by  the  experiment  that  the  purer  the  rubber, 
that  is  to  say.  the   less  amount    ol    compounding  with   other  in 

rials,  the  better  its  ability  to  w  ithstand  extreme  cold.     For  a  pneu 

matlC  tire,  however,  it  is  impr.n  t  icable  I  o  use  pure  Para  rubber 
and  sulfur  on  the  tread,  the  reason  being  that  it  would  be  too 
tender  and  unable  to  give  service  on  the  road. 

"Another  test  made  was  to  inserl  a  piece  of  rubber  into  the 
frozen  carbonic  acid,  and    it  was   found  that,  after   being  lelt  (here 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ANESTHETICS 

COMMENTING  on  reports  of  the  success  in  Paris  of  Profes- 
sor Leduc's  "natural  "  anesthesia,  induced  by  the  application 
of  intermittent  electric  currents  to  the  head,  which  is  said  to  be 
quite  without  danger  to  life,  inducing  no  functional  disturbance 
of  heart,  lungs,  or  any  other  organ  or  mechanism,  a  writer  in  The 
Medical  Times  (New   York,  January;  says: 

"Such  claims  as  these  have  been  made — and  quite  recently — for 
other  newly  discovered  anesthetics  ;  yet  in  routine  surgical  prac- 
tise lumbar  puncture,  the  scopolamine  method,  the  use  of  magne- 
sium salts,  and  the  like  seem  all  to  have  been  discarded.  They 
have  not  in  fact  induced  a  state  of  unconsciousness  sufficiently 
profound  for  satisfactory  major  work.  It  should,  moreover,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  surgeon  requires  not  only  unconsciousness 
sufficient  to  permit  the  use  of  the  knife  ;  there  must  also  be  com- 
plete relaxation  of  the  muscles  and  tissues  and  a  measurable  assur- 
ance that  an  operation  once  begun  shall  be  carried  on  to  undis- 
turbed completeness.  And  in  these  regards  nothing  has  quite 
taken  the  place  of  ether  and  chloroform. 

"Claim  has  been  made  for  the  newer  anesthetics  that  they  are 
much  safer  than  the  old.  But  an  absolutely  safe  anesthetic  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  The  little  experience  we  have  had  of  the 
newer  methods  has  abundantly  shown  them  to  be  by  no  means  en- 
tirely safe. 

"An  anesthetic  which  will  induce  insensibility  sufficiently  deep 
for  satisfactory  surgery  must  in  the  nature  of  things  stand 
for  some  danger;  any  one  profoundly  anesthetized  is  always 
very  near  the  border-line  between  life  and  death.  This  all  physi- 
cians understand  ;  and  that  is  why  we  are  ourselves,  of  all  people, 
the  greatest  cowards  and  the  most  unwilling  to  undergo  operation. 
The  reason  why  the  patient  so  rarely  goes  beyond  the  border-line 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  agent  employed  as  in  the  skill  of  the  expe- 
rienced anesthetizer,  who  knows  the  properties  of  the  drug  he  uses, 
who,  after  a  thorough  examination,  has  taken  all  precautions, 
who  foresees  all  possible  'accidents,' who  will  not  trust  to  luck, 
and  who  remains  vigilant  throughout  and  until  the  return  to 
consciousness. 

"  It  is  certainly  most  desirable  that  search  will  be  continued  for 
an  anesthetic  safer  than  any  we  now  possess  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  in  most  cases  we  shall  find  no  better  method  than  to  begin 
with  nitrous  oxid — the  initial  shock  due  to  fright,  which  is  proba- 
bly the  most  prolific  cause  of  disaster  from  an  anesthetic,  is  thus 
best  avoided — and  from  this  gradually,  by  the  use  of  a  suitable 
apparatus,  to  go  on  to  ether.  An  enterprising  and  astute  colleague 
has  invented  a  method,  by  which,  to  begin  with,  an  odor  of  deli- 
cious perfume  is  generated  for  women,  and  of  an  aromatic  cocktail 
for  men.  The  mortality  from  the  old  methods  is  indeed  extremely 
small.  'Ether  and  chloroform  rank  very  high  among  the  most 
precious  gifts  of  science  to  humanity  ;  it  is  they  which  have  made 
modern  surgery  possible."  " 


AN  ELECTRIC  HIGHWAY— lnder  this  heading  the  long-dis- 
tance  transmission  line  from  Niagara  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  is  de- 
scribed by  a  writer  in  The  Inventive  Age  (Washington,  January), 
who  says  : 

"A  great  highway— in  some  respects  the  most  wonderful  in  the 
world  — stretches  through  the  heart  of  New  York  State,  from  Niag- 
ara to  Syracuse.  It  is  ioo  miles  in  length  and  from  100  to  300  feel 
wide.  It  was  extremely  expensive  to  construct,  and  it  is  patrolcd 
night  and  day  and  kept  constantly  in  repair.  Yet  the  traveling- 
public  knows  nothing  of  it.  Never  a  wheel  turns  over  its  entire 
length,  and  no  one  can  see  or  hear  anything  passing  along  it. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  great  highway,  for  over  it  constantly  passes 
an  invisible  current  of  electricity  strong  enough  to  do  the  work  of 
almost  100.000  horses." 
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"The  construction  of  this  road  was  a  marvel  of  engineering.  A 
private  right  of  way  was  purchased,  300  feet  wide  at  Niagara  and 
100  feet  at  the  end  of  the  line.  This  will  permit  the  building  of 
similar  lines  and  the  sending  of  power  to  other  points.  Great 
steel  towers  rise  every  550  feet,  except  at  curves,  where  they  are 
set  closer.  Each  tower  weighs  3.000  pounds,  and  is  55  feet  high. 
Insulators,  each  weighing  75  pounds,  are  carried  on  the  towers,  and 
on  these  are  supported  huge  aluminum  cables  which  carry  a  cur- 
rent at  a  pressure  of  60,000  volts.  These  cables  have  19  strands 
each,  and  were  tested  for  every  sort  of  strain  before  they  were  put 
into  use.  A  private  telephone  extends  the  length  of  the  line,  with 
stations  for  messages  at  each  fifth  tower:  and  the  line\is  regularly 
patroled  by  a  repair  force.  There  are  1 1  substations  along  the 
way,  where  the  power  is  stept  down  for  industrial  work.  At  each 
station,  lightning-arresters — or  dischargers  of  static  electricity- 
are  put  in.  All  this  is  significant  of  the  development  of  indus- 
tries which  will  make  Niagara  the  electric-power  center  of  the 
world,  until  the  Dark  Continent  is  civilized  and  the  Victoria  Falls 
made  available  for  general  power  distribution." 


A  NEW  TYPE  OF  AIR-SHIP 

A  DIRIGIBLE  balloon  consisting  of  two  cylindrical  gas-bags 
placed  end  to  end,  with  the  propeller  between  them,  is  on  ex- 
hibition in  Paris  and  will  shortly  have  an  outdoor  trial.  Says  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  The  Automobile  (January  2)  : 

"A  dirigible  balloon  with  its  propeller  in  the  center  is  an  aero- 
nautical novelty  attracting  the  sky  navigator  to  the  Galerie  des 
Machines,  Paris.  Baron  Edmond  de  Marcay  and  a  Dutch  engineer, 
M.  Kluytmans,  have  produced  the  new  ship  with  a  view  to  over- 
coming the  lack  of  stability  which  is  generally  found  in  vessels  of 
the  Patrie  and  Ville  de  Paris  types  as  soon  as  the  propellers  are 
put  into  operation.  In  the  former  class  the  double  propellers  re- 
volving at  1,100  revolutions  a  minute  are  carried  below  the  envelop 
in  the  center  of  the  cage  ;  in  the  latter  class  a  single  screw  turning 
at  140  revolutions  a  minute  is  carried  at  the  forward  end  of  the 
cage.  Removed  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  the  center  of  the 
balloon,  the  defects  of  the  two  systems  are  apparent  in  a  strong 
wind.  To  overcome  the  difficulty,  compensators  have  been  em- 
ployed with  considerable  success,  and  naturally  the  lines  of  the 
ship  influence  in  no  small  measure,  but  when  all  has  been  done 
rolling  is  the  bete  noire  of  the  aerial  sailor. 

"  The  Marcay  air-ship  consists  of  a  couple  of  long  sausage-shaped 
bags  placed  end  to  end  and  having  a  connection  through  the  center 
of  their  axis,  in  order  to  equalize  the  gas  pressure  in  the  two 
compartments.  The  propeller  is  attached  to  the  frame  in  the 
center  of  the  balloon,  its  two  arms  describing  a  circle  of  larger 
diameter  than  that  of  the  balloon.     The  motor  is  carried  on  an 


THE  MENTALITY  OF  PHYSICIANS 

\  STUDY  of  professional  types  has  recently  occupied  the 
-*»-  Societe  de  Sociologie,  Paris.  In  a  recent  discussion  of  the 
medical  man,  it  was  decided  that  there  seems  to  be  no  special  out- 
ward type  at  present,  except  possibly  for  the  country  practitioner. 
Says  The  Journal  of  the .  Imerican  Medical .  Xssociation  (Chicago, 
December  14)  : 

"The  city  physician  is  a  man  of  the  world,  a  society  man,  golf- 
player,  etc.,  like  oth- 
er men  of  his  stand- 
ing. The  mentality 
of  physicians,  how- 
ever, offers  a  special 
type,  as  all  bear  the 
imprint  of  the  same 
education.  One  of 
the  speakers,  M.  de 
Tarde,  drew  a  com- 
parison between  the 
mind  of  the  physi- 
cian and  of  the  law- 
yer. The  former, 
he  said,  believes  in 
external  and  immu- 
table truth,  while 
the  lawyer  admits 
only  an  internal  and 
variable  truth,  that 
is,  psychologic  truth. 
Accustomed  to  the 
relative  truth  of 
ideas,  to  controver- 
sial reasoning,  the 
lawyer  is  ready  to 
discuss  and  argue, 
while  the  physician, 
looking  up  to  abso- 
lute     and      external 

truth,  yields  to  facts,  without  discussing  them.  In  commenting  on 
this  the  Semaine  Medicate  states  that  submission  to  facts  is  not 
the  essential  feature  of  the  scientific  mind.  The  facts  must  be 
correlated,  interpreted,  and  correct  deductions  drawn.  And  herein 
is  the  weak  point  of  the  medical  education  of  the  day.  Untrained 
in  philosophic  reasoning,  physicians  are  often  inclined  to  confound 
more  or  less  hasty  generalizations  with  the  facts  themselves,  and 
blindly  accept  both." 

The  history  of  medicine,  the  writer  thinks,  offers  more  than  one 
example  of  this  dogmatism  which  builds  a  creed 
on  some  theoretical  conception  that  may  or 
may  not  be  based  on  facts.  Medical  instruc- 
tion is  more  and  more  strictly  technical,  which 
the  writer  considers  a  mistake,  for  even  in  pro- 
fessional matters  the  mentality  of  the  physi- 
cian suffers  from  lack  of  general  culture.  He 
troes  on  : 


Courtesy  <>f  "  The  Automobile."    eop\  righted  by  M.   Branger,  Paris. 

CENTRAL  PROPELLER  AND  MOTOR  OF  THE 
MARCAY  AIR-SHIP. 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Automobile-       Copyrighted  by  M.  Branger,  Paris. 

MARCAY    DIVIDED    AIRSHIP    WITH    PROPELLER  AMIDSHIPS    BETWEEN   THE   TWO    HALVES. 

Shown  at  the  Galerie  des  Machines,  in  Paris. 


under  frame  below  the  gas-bag,  transmission  being  by  means  of 
a  long  belt.  Experiments  made  in  the  Galerie  des  Machines. 
the  balloon  being  guided  along  by  a  rope,  were  thoroughly  satis- 
factory. As  soon  as  possible  outdoor  experiments  will  be  under- 
taken, for  as  the  propellers  have  been  arranged  to  improve 
stability  it  is  only  by  trials  in  a  wind  that  their  real  worth  can  be 
determined." 


"The  time  is  past  when  encyclopedic  knowl- 
edge is  attainable  by  any  one  individual,  but 
even  making  allowances  for  the  unavoidable 
necessities  of  specialization,  it  is  still  true 
what  Liard  wrote  fifteen  years  ago:  'Speciali- 
zation is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  neces- 
sity nowadays.  It  imposes  the  necessity  for 
opening  before  the  young  mind — before  the 
hour  of  the  inevitable  specialization — the  whole 
broad  field  of  science  if  the  individual  is  to 
be  anything  more  than  a  mere  machine.  The 
young  mind  realizes  better  the  dignity  of  the 
special  work  which  it  takes  up  later  if  it  comprehends  the  rela- 
tion it  bears  to  the  whole  and  to  general  knowledge.'  " 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  continuing  its  work  of  planting  trees  fur  its 
future  supply  of  ties,  notes  The  Railway  and  Engineering  Review.  It  now 
has  about  1,000  acres  under  cultivation,  with  some  2.250.000  trees  growing, 
and  seed  planted  for  many  more. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


"POPULAR  RELIGION"  OF  TO-DAY 

\  PARALLEL  between  c  In  ist's  religion  and  popular  religion 
-*■  *■  is  drawn  by  the  editor  of  The  Christian  .  Xdvocate  (New 
York),  inspired,  as  he  says,  by  "the  signs  of  the  times."  Between 
the  two,  he  rinds  "hardly  a  single  point  in  common,"  and  the  con- 
trast, he  thinks,  "should  awaken  every  sincere  Christian  to  a  thor- 
ough self-examination  by  Gospel  standards,  and  to  determine  to 
keep  as  far  from  evil  as  possible."  As  a  general  exhortation  he 
writes  : 

"  It  would  be  wise  lor  every  member  of  a  Christian  church  and 
every  minister  thereof  to  read  carefully  what  Christ  said  of  his  re- 
ligion, his  disciples,  the  method  of  preparing  for  the  future  life, 
and  the  intimations  that  he  gives  of  the  judgment  and  eternal  des- 
tiny, instead  of  occupying  themselves  entirely  or  chiefly  with  the 
contemplation  of  great  church  edifices,  great  organs,  great  col- 
leges, great  Sunday-school  parades,  great  hospitals,  great  congre- 
gations,  great  movements,  and  great  statistics." 

Popular  religion,  as  viewed  by  this  writer,  shows  the  following 

traits  : 

"  It  avoids  all  conflict  with  the  world.  Against  the  grosser  im- 
moralities, indeed,  it  lifts  up  its  voice;  for  it  is  respectable  to  do 
so,  and  a  large  proportion  of  all  connected  with  the  church  are 
above  the  more  debasing  forms  of  vice.  But  against  pride-pro- 
ducing and  extravagant  fashions  of  the  World  it  utters  but  a  faint 
protest,  or  none. 

"  Popular  religion  seeks  wealth  with  as  much  greediness,  and 
grasps  as  eagerly  after  honor,  and  runs  as  swiftly  after  pleasure  as 
does  the  world.  A  large  majority  of  the  professors  of  Christ's  re- 
ligion seek  their  most  intimate  associations  in  worldly  society,  and 
never  think  of  lifting  up  their  voices  against  the  prevalent  folly 
and  dissipation.  It  is  not  in  the  least  embarrassing  for  the  most 
gay  and  thoughtless  to  be  thrown  into  the  company  of  Christians 
of  the  popular-religion  type.  Days  and  weeks  may  pass  away  and 
no  mention  be  made  of  Christ  or  of  anything  he  ever  did  or  said, 
or  which  might  lead  persons  to  think  of  his  religion. 

"  Popular  [religion  has  a  very  easy  conscience,  as  is  shown  by 
many  things.  It  makes  a  distinction  between  equally  binding 
duties,  performing  those  which  are  convenient,  agreeable,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  natural  instincts  or  dispositions,  and  neglecting 
others  which  require  self-denial.  Thus  there  are  many  possest  of 
large  incomes  who  will  pray  and  sing,  but  will  not  contribute  their 
means  to  the  support  of  the  Gospel.  Others  are  willing  to 
contribute  liberally  but  pay  no  attention  to  the  spiritual  work  of 
the  church.  Popular  religion  enters  upon  doubtful  enterprises  if 
they  promise  large  pecuniary  rewards.  It  makes  every  form  of 
excuse  for  neglect  of  duty.  The  merchant  and  mechanic  declare 
themselves  to  be  too  busy.  The  contradiction  between  this  and 
Christ's  religion  is  exprest  in  the  words  'Seek  ye  Jirst  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness.' 

"  Popular  religion  professes  timidity  whenever  called  upon  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  a  timidity 
never  shown  in  performing  conspicuous,  remunerative,  or  honora- 
ble public  duties  or  functions  of  importance  in  the  church.  Popu- 
lar religion  disregards  the  most  solemn  vows.  Every  member  of 
a  Christian  church  has  assumed  the  weightiest  obligations.  Every 
baptized  person  in  the  Methodist  Church  vows  to  'renounce  the 
devil  and  all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world, 
with  all  covetous  desires  of  the  same.'  When  there  is  a  contro- 
versy between  them,  popular  religion  places  temporal  interests  be- 
fore spiritual,  It  evinces  this  in  the  kind  of  preaching  which  it 
likes  and  in  the  mode  of  its  life.  It  would  rather  attend  public 
amusements,  political  meetings,  social  companies,  or  spend  the 
evening  in  business  calculations  than  to  discharge  the  plainest 
Christian  duty.     Popular  religion  never  agonizes  before  the  Lord 

in  secret,  never  sets   apart    hours   for   meditation,  never  reads   the 
Bible   fordevotion.il  or  lite-regulating  purposes  ;  seldom  observes 

family  prayer,  never  does  anything  really  inconvenienl  for  Christ's 

sake,  and  almost  wholly  eliminates  the  element  of  self-denial." 

Alluding  to  the  wide-spread  habit  ol  deploring  the  increase  oi 

non-churchgoers  and  of  adults  who  will. not  connect  themselves 


with  any  of  the  churches,  the  writer  declares  that  "the  contrast 
between  Christ's  religion  and  the  popular  religion,  which  all  must 
observe,  partly  accounts  for  this  fact,  and  it  does  so  explain  with- 
out justifying  those  who  turn  their  backs  upon  the  church  which 
Christ  established."  "They  are,  however,"  it  is  concluded,  "mere- 
consistent  than  profest  Christians  who,  seeking  to  be  popular 
both  with  the  church  and  the  world,  are  habitually  inconsistent." 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHING  INDICTED 

THE  teaching  in  our  Sunday-schools  is  in  a  thoroughly  un- 
satisfactory state,  according  to  a  writer  in  The  Educational 
Review  (New  York,  January).  "It  is  foolish  for  the  ultracon- 
servatives  to  deny,"  says  Air.  Charles  E.  Witter,  of  St.  Louis,  "that 
not  only  is  an  increasingly  large  qumber  of  intelligent  people  de- 
terred from  teaching  in  the  Sunday-schools  and  other  departments, 
of  the  orthodox  churches,  but  that  among  the  active  and  interested 
workers  themselves  there  is  a  feeling  of  embarrassment  amounting 
almost  to  conscious  dishonesty  in  teaching  to  others  views  which 
they  themselves  have  partly  or  wholly  outgrown."  The  element 
of  insincerity  to  be  found  in  our  Sunday-school  teaching  is  the  first 
indictment  which  he  brings  forward.     We  read  : 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  the  teaching  lags  be- 
hind the  real  knowledge  of  the  teacher.  Many  who  have  outgrown 
the  crude  and  literal  interpretations  of  earlier  years,  into  whose 
minds  religious  truths  have  entered  in  new  forms,  are  seemingly 
afraid  to  impart  their  real  light  to  their  young  hearers.  When  they 
come  before  their  classes  in  the  Sunday-school  they  feel  obligated 
to  give  them,  not  the  fresh  views  that  have  proved  more  satisfac- 
tory to  themselves,  but  the  traditional  statements  of  orthodoxy  in 
which  most  of  them  were  reared.  This  may  be  due  to  a  strained 
sense  of  loyalty  to  their  church  organization  or  to  a  feeling  that 
these  older  views  are  commonly  reputed  to  be  safer  for  children, 
but  in  any  case  the  results  can  be  only  bad.  They  are  bad  first  of 
all  because  of  the  insincerity  in  the  teacher  himself.  No  amount 
of  juggling  and  trimming  for  the  sake  of  expediency  can  justify  one 
in  teaching  as  true  what  he  knows  to  be  false,  in  teaching  as  fact 
what  he  knows  to  be  myth.  In  the  second  place,  such  teaching  is 
in  the  end  ineffective.  One  can  not  teach  satisfactorily  and  effect- 
ually that  which  he  only  half-heartedly  believes  himself.  The 
secret  of  the  wonderful  power  that  the  religious  preaching  and 
teaching  of  the  fathers  had  over  their  hearers  was  just  in  this  fact,, 
that  they  believed  with  all  the  intensity  of  conviction  every  word 
which  they  uttered.  The  results  are  bad,  moreover  and  chiefly, 
because  of  the  great  wrong  that  is  thus  done  to  the  child's  future. 
The  time  must  inevitably  come  to  those  young  people  who  read 
and  think  when  they  will  awake  to  the  superficiality  and  falsity  of 
such  teaching,  and  when  that  awakening  comes  the  reaction  will 
probably  be  more  radical  than  it  would  have  been  had  they  been 
properly  enlightened  in  the  first  place.  The  pendulum  will  swing 
so  far  that  in  rejecting  these  feeble  and  narrow  views  of  spiritual 
truths  they  will  in  many  cases  be  led  to  reject  all  versions  of  it. 
That  this  is  a  real  danger  can  be  seen  by  daily  observation.  It 
accounts  for  the  absolute  skepticism  and  agnosticism  of  man}-,  and 
it  also  accounts  for  the  fact  often  noted,  that  the  most  confirmed 
infidels  frequently  spring  from  just  those  narrow  denominational 
schools  and  influences  that  refuse  obstinately  to  open  to  the  light 
of  more  modern  and  better  conceptions  of  the  religious  life." 

Mr.  Witter  next  imputes  actual  deficiency  of  knowledge  in  the 
majority  of  instructors.  He  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  recommend 
that  they  lit  themselves  to  be  able  to  teach  "every  new  and  crude 
speculation,"  but  "there  are  some  questions  as  to  which  the  critical 
study  and  research  of  years,  as  well  as  the  moral  and  literary  intui- 
tion of  men,  have  brought  definite  results."  Such  results  he  would 
have  required  as  part  of  the  requisite  mental  equipment  of  teach 
ers.  While,  in  his  phrase,  "then-  is  substantial  agreement  among 
thinkers  everywhere  "  on  such  subjects  as  verbal  inspiration,  the 
notion    of    "tin-   marvelous    and    detailed    fulfilment    in    the    New 
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tamentof  prophetic  predictions  in  the  Old,"  and  the  verity  of  many 
•of  the  Old-Testament  miracles,  "we  look  in  vain  for  any  accom- 
panying change  in  the  teaching  of  the  evangelical  Sunday- 
schools."    He  continues  : 

"  They  seem  scarcely  to  have  felt  the  influence  of  these  better 
views,  or  to  be  aware  of  their  existence.  One  might  well  suppose 
that — even  granting  that  there  were  no  such  general  agreement  as 
has  been  herein  claimed,  granting  that  all  these  were  still  perfectly 
open  questions — one  might  well  suppose  that,  in  view  of  the  men- 
tal difficulties  most  apparent  as  to  accepting  these  literal  state- 
ments, subjects  of  study  could  be  chosen  from  the  Bible  setting 
forth  the  beautiful  ethical  and  spiritual  teaching  and  influence  of 
Jesus  and  his  followers,  without  involving  the  mythical  element, 
or  at  any  rate  without  making  this  the  most  prominent  and  essen- 
tial element.  But  not  so.  The  committee  having  in  charge  from 
time  to  time  the  outlining  of  topics  for  study  in  the  International 
Sunday  Lesson  seem  determined  to  keep  just  this  mythical,  this 
so-called  supernatural  element  to  the  fore,  doggedly  ignoring  all 
that  even  conservative  Biblical  scholarship  has  had  to  say.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  a  glance  at  the  Sunday-school  journals  shows  the 
following  among  other  topics:  The  angel  stirring  the  pool  at 
Bethesda  ;  the  miracle  at  Cana — turning  of  the  water  into  wine  ; 
the  healing  of  the  impotent  man;  Lazarus  raised  from  the  dead; 
the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  five  thousand;  and  many  others  of 
a  similar  type.  And  in  the  treatment  accorded  to  these  studies  by 
the  critical  and  explanatory  notes  of  the  journals  of  the  churches 
one  looks  in  vain  for  any  suggestion  harmonizing  them  with  the 
better  knowledge  of  the  present  day.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  at  least,  they  are  taught  in  the  blind,  literal,  traditional 
way,  and  youthful  minds,  that  are  at  all  curious  and  inquiring,  are 
left  to  struggle  with  their  doubts  and  difficulties  as  best  they  may, 
if  indeed  they  are  not  warned  that  it  is  wrong  for  them  to  have 
doubts.  In  many  cases  the  more  persistent  in  groping  for  better 
standing-ground  are  told  that  they  are  passing  through  the  initial 
stage  of  faith,  the  mental  sophistry  of  youth,  the  experience  com- 
mon to  all  at  the  immature  stage  of  knowledge." 

The  New  York  Evening-  Post,  commenting  editorially  on  this 
article,  thinks  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Witter's  reform 
would  be  the  child  mind,  which  would  not  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  credible  and  incredible  stories  in  the  Bible,  and  that 
talk  about  the  "deeper  spiritual  truths  "  which  underly  the  "super- 
ficial inaccuracies"  of  the  Bible  would  be  unintelligible. 


SUICIDE  EPIDEMIC — The  mania  for  suicide  unusually  prevalent 
at  this  time  appears  to  a  writer  in  The  Examiner  (New  York)  to 
be  due  to  two  causes  :  The  lack  of  the  fear  of  God  and  the  undue 
value  put  upon  worldly  possessions.     Of  the  first  we  read  : 

"This  may  be  due  to  many  causes — low  moral  state,  greed  for 
gain,  and  general  indifference  to  religious  things.  The  average 
man  of  the  world  has  no  regard  for  God  or  man.  The  law  of  God 
has  no  terrors  for  him.  It  is  no  longer  'a  fearful  thing  for  him  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  living  God.'  Life  is  a  thing  to  be  gratified, 
indulged  in  unrestraint,  and  not  the  highest  gift  of  God.  Many 
disregard  the  rights  of  their  fellows,  take  undue  advantage  of 
them,  and  crush  them.  They  grow  to  have  a  like  disregard  for 
God.  They  break  with  impunity  the  laws,  and  laugh  at  the  courts 
and  the  prison-cell.  They  have  no  fear  of  anything  here,  and  have 
become  callous  as  to  the  hereafter.  They  live  as  the  beast  and 
die  as  if  death  ended  all. 

"  The  second  reason  is  the  undue  value  put  upon  worldly  pos- 
sessions. Those  who  spend  their  days  in  toiling  for  houses  and 
lands,  and  bonds  and  stocks,  come  to  think  that  these  are  the  sub- 
stantial things,  and  that  when  they  are  taken  away  all  is  gone. 
They  have  not  learned  that  'a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  he  possesseth.'  They  seem  never  to  have 
heard  of  'a  certain  rich  man,' who  pulled  down  his  barns  and  built 
a  bigger,  that  he  might  have  where  to  bestow  all  his  fruits  and  his 
goods,  and  that  just  as  he  had  'much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years,' 
that  night  his  soul  was  required  of  him.  The  man  with  great 
wealth  may  in  reality  be  very  poor,  while  the  man  with  little  or 
nothing  of  this  world's  goods  may  be  rich  toward  his  fellow  men 
and  toward  God.  It  is  still  true  as  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  'Better 
is  a  little  with  righteousness  than  great  revenues  without  right.'  " 


"RELIGIOUS  THERAPEUTICS"   IN 
CHICAGO 

"DISHOP  SAMUEL  FALLOWS  has  organized  in  Chicago  a 
-L*  movement  in  "  religious  therapeutics  "  parallel  to  that  carried 
on  at  Emmanuel  Church,  Boston.  His  action  has  been  in  re- 
sponse to  the  appeal  sent  out  by  the  pastors  at  Emmanuel  Church, 
Drs.  Elwood  Worcester  and  Samuel  McComb,  to  organize  the 
work  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  so  relieve  the  strain  of  ap- 
peals from  outside  Bos- 
ton. Bishop  Fallows, 
writing  in  The  Episcopal 
Recorder  (Philadelphia), 
reports  that  the  weekly 
health  conferences  held 
in  Boston,  after  a  period 
of  fifteen  months'  trial, 
now  number  nearly  a 
thousand  attendants. 
Churches  in  several  East- 
ern towns  and  cities  have 
taken  up  the  work,  and 
the  Protestant-Episcopal 
bishop  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  will  put  it  into 
operation  there.  The 
work  is  not  altogether  a 
new  departure  for  the 
Chicago  divine.  The 
subject  has  interested  him 
for  years,  so  he  tells  us, 

and  he  has  been  teaching  religious  life  of  people,  the  evidence  of  which 
these    principles    to    the       is  the  large  interest  taken  in  religious  thera- 

graduate     physicians     of 

the  Chicago  medical  colleges.  He  investigated  the  Boston  work, 
and  decided  to  introduce  it  in  his  own  church.  At  his  first  meet- 
ing he  expected,  he  says,  ten  or  twelve,  but  found  a  hundred  and 
forty.  He  writes  that  "already  some  of  the  leading  neurologists 
and  physicians  of  Chicago  are  cooperating  with  us,  and  no  case 
of  bodily  illness  is  accepted  without  a  doctor's  diagnosis." 

Bishop  Fallows  calls  his  work  "Christian  psychology,  or  relig- 
ious therapeutics."  It  is,  he  says,  not  a  new  cult  or  a  new  creed, 
but  "a  method  of  applying  Christianity  practically  to  the  needs  cf 
those  who  are  ill  and  suffering,  and  to  bettering  the  daily  lives  of 
those  who  are  well."  Making  what  he  calls  some  "sharp  distinc- 
tions "  between  it  and  Christian  Science,  he  writes  : 

"  First,  it  is  differentiated  from  Christian  Science  because  it 
clearly  recognizes  the  reality  of  the  mind  and  the  body  and  the 
inseparable  relation  existing  between  them  while  connected  with 
the  human  organism. 

"Second,  it  affirms  most  emphatically  the  value  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  bacteriology,  histology,  and  the  like,  in  the  progress 
of  the  race,  as  well  as  that  of  psychology.  The  practical  bearing 
of  psychology  in  the  treatment  of  disease  has  come  from  the  in- 
creasing light  which  psychology  throws  upon  the  human  frame. 

"Third,  it  maintains  that  there  is  a  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween functional  and  organic  diseases.  The  former  includes  the 
multiplied  forms  of  mental  and  nervous  disorders  which  are  di- 
rectly amenable  to  psychical  and  religious  influences.  The  organic 
includes  those  in  which  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
bodily  structure.  Among  these  maladies  may  be  named  cancer, 
malignant  tumors,  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  small- 
pox, and  the  like.  These  troubles  may  require  surgical  aid  and 
the  application  of  material  remedies.  We.  who  are  interested  in 
this  movement,  would  consider  ourselves  very  unreasonable  if  we 
thought  that  by  applying  material  remedies  for  material  ills  we 
were  limiting  the  power  of  God  in  healing  disease.  These  mate- 
rial means  are  the  way  he  has  chosen  to  accomplish  his  ends. 

"  Fifthly,  Christian  Psychology  differs  from  Christian  Science 


BISHOP    SAMUEL   FALLOWS, 

Who  feels  that  a  new  era  is  at  hand  in  the 
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in  not  being,  as  I  said  before,  a  new  religious  cult.  We  feel  that 
members  of  the  Christian  churches  have  often  left  the  home  fold 
because  they  could  not  get  the  practical  and  spiritual  benefits  that 
they  thought  they  found  in  the  cults  departing  from  these  organ- 
ized communions.  It  is  one  of  the  dearest  wishes  of  those  who 
hope  to  see  this  movement  spread  widely,  that  people  should  find 
in  their  own  particular  church  organizations  these  practical  appli- 
cations of  Christianity  to  their  daily  needs,  which  they  have  sought 
elsewhere.  One  object  of  the  movement  is  to  establish  and  build 
up  existing  church  organizations.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  much 
sorrow  to  sonic  of  us  that  communicants  should  leave  the  faith  of 
their  lathers  because  they  imagined  it  did  not  meet  their  wants. 
We  welcome  people  of  all  denominations  and  creeds  or  of  nocreed. 
We  recognize  only  their  needs  for  our  Christian  assistance.  We 
try  to  give  them  that  help  in  the  plane  in  which  they  are  living, 
and  to  lift  them  to  a  higher  spiritual  plane  when  we  can.  But  for 
church-members,  whatever  their  denomination,  we  emphasize  most 
strongly  the  necessity  of  loyalty  to  their  own  particular  churches. 
If  the  movement  widens,  as  it  seems  destined  to  do,  we  hope  that 
'Societies  for  Health  and  Happiness,'  like  Christian  Endeavor  or 
other  organized  expressions  of  church  activity,  adding  to  these 
activities,  but  not  supplanting  any,  will  be  added  to  churches  all 
over  the  country.  It  holds  that  the  pastor  of  a  church,  a  man  so 
frequently  of  college  and  university  training,  one  who  is  conversant 
with  the  deepest  things  of  the  soul,  is  the  man  best  qualified  to 
apply  the  great  principles  of  mental  and  spiritual  healing  to  the 
members  of  his  Hock  and  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  physician 
in  so  doing." 

As  a  final  point  he  asserts  that  there  is  no  taint  of  commercial- 
ism in  this  undertaking.     Further  : 

"  In  this  movement  we  are  feeling  as  never  before  the  power  of 
prayer,  personal  and  intercessory.  Through  the  door  which  psy- 
chology has  opened  up  to  us,  many  write  a  background  of  wider 
experience,  and  are  coming  back  to  a  most  beautiful,  trustful, 
Christian  faith.  The  answered  prayers  of  the  last  week,  the  hun- 
ger of  people  for  this  practical  Christianity,  make  me  feel  that  a 
new  era  is  at  hand,  not  only  for  the  sick  and  suffering,  but  for  all 
of  us  who,  to  use  the  motto  of  our  Happy  Club,  which  is  working 
out  these  new  ideas  in  every-day  experience,  are  trying  'to  meet 
life  bravely,  and  to  do  our  best  to  live  in  harmony  with  God's 
wishes.'  It  will  be  an  era  of  healthier  men  and  women,  of  better 
homes,  of  stronger  churches,  if  we  can  thus  teach  our  members 
the  Christian  self-control  that  means  harmony  and  peace,  through 
the  possession  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  and  the  indwell- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost." 


MISSIONARY  AWAKENING  AMONG 
LAYMEN 

^\NK  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  Laymen's  Missionary 
^-*  Movement  is  the  "interdenominational  committee"  who  act 
as  solicitors  for  funds.  Business  men,  who  are  the  active  workers 
in  the  movement,  like  the  idea,  it  is  said,  of  sending  "a  Baptist 
and  a  Methodist  and  an  Episcopalian  to  a  Presbyterian  to  urge  the 
latter  to  do  the  right  thing  by  his  own  Presbyterian  Board."  The 
men  of  the  churches,  observes  the  editor  of  The  Missionary  Re- 
view «f  the  1 1 'orld  (New  York,  February),  "are  evidently  ready  for 
an  enterprise  that  is  big  enough  to  satisfy  their  conception  of  what 
a  Christian  man  should  undertake."  Much  is  expected  to  crys- 
tallize at  tin-  Laymen's  Missionary  Conference  to  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia (February  11-13).  Such  is  the  impression  of  Mr.  William 
T.  Ellis,  whose  investigations  of  the  mission  field  in  the  Fast  were 

freely  reported  in  The  Literary  Digest.  Since  his  return  .Mr. 
Ellis  has  been  devoting  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  Laymen's  Move- 
ment, addressing  gatherings  in  the  Middle  West  and  South.  "The 
unusual  ready  response  made  in  these  meetings,"  he  says  in  The 
Missionary  Review  0/  the  World,  "has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
large  opportunities  have  been  frankly  held  up  to  the  men,  without 
abating  one  jot  ol  the  hardships  and  heroism  required  to  meel 
them."  The  increase  of  pledges  for  missionary  funds  has  been 
especially  noteworthy,  as  the  following  taken  from  Mr.  Ellis's  ac- 
count will  show  : 


"In  Topeka,  Kan.,  when  one  hundred  representatives  of  the 
churches  met  at  a  banquet,  it  developed  that  the  8,000  church- 
members  of  Topeka  last  year  gave  #7,500  for  foreign-missions. 
After  the  addresses  by  J.  Campbell  White  and  myself  the  company 
separated  into  denominational  groups  and  then  came  together 
again  in  a  general  committee,  and  agreed  to  increase  their  gift  to 
^5.000,  if  possible,  within  sixty  days. 

"The  following  week  the  men  representing  St.  Joseph's  12,000 
church-members  undertook  to  raise  their  annual  foreign  mission 
^ift  of  $12,000  to  $50,000.  A  single  church  has  already  pledged 
$10,000  of  that  sum.  St.  Louis,  with  about  50,000  church-mem- 
bers, gave  #56,000  last  year  to  foreign  missions,  but  a  hard-headed 
committee,  containing  many  of  the  most  conservative  business 
men,  has  undertaken  to  increase  the  sum  to  #250,000  this  year. 
Nashville,  with  25,000  church-members,  gave  last  year  #20,000  to 
missions,  but  a  mass-meeting  of  about  one  thousand  men  ratified 
the  proposition  of  a  small  committee  to  make  this  amount  #60,000 
in  1908.  Knoxville,  with  14,500  church-members,  advanced  from 
#7,500  to  $30,000  as  its  goal  for  the  year's  foreign-mission  gifts. 
Atlanta,  whose  30,000  church-members  had  given  $24,000  for  the 
larger  work,  exprest  itself  as  determined  to  make  that  $24,000  no 
less  than  $100,000.  Charlotte,  N.  C,  with  8,800  church-members, 
who  have  been  giving  $7,000  a  year  to  foreign  missions,  now 
pledged  itself  to  give  $30,000. 

"  In  addition  to  these  American  cities,  there  were  extraordinary 
developments  when  Mr.  White  went  into  Canada,  and  met  with  the 
men  of  Toronto,  London,  Hamilton,  and  Brantford.  Because  of 
the  peculiar  nature  of  their  field,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  their 
boards  are  both  home  and  foreign,  the  Canadians  decided  to  in- 
clude both  causes  in  the  laymen's  advance.  On  this  basis  Toronto, 
with  60,000  church-members,  rose  from  #141,000  to  $500,000  in  its 
pledge;  Brantford  went  from  $13,800  to  #30,000;  Hamilton  from 
#37,5coto  #75,000." 


•' PRESBYTERIAN1SM  AND  POLYGAMY  "—The  congruous- 
ness  of  Presbyterianism  and  polygamy  is  at  present  a  topic  of 
debate  in  the  journals  of  the  Southern  branch  of  that  denomina- 
tion. It  results  from  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly,  which, 
says  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Tenney  in  The  Presbyterian  Standard 
(Charlotte,  N.  C),  practically  allows  "foreign  missionaries  to  re- 
ceive heathen  converts  into  church-membership  without  requiring 
them  to  give  up  all  their  wives  except  one,  as  in  the  wisdom  of 
our  missionaries  it  may  seem  best  to  do  so."  This  the  writer  as- 
serts "must  be  construed  as  giving  the  countenance  of  our  church, 
and  encouragement  to  polygamy."  In  opposition  to  such  an  atti- 
tude he  writes : 

"The  brethren  who  defend  the  Assembly's  action  lay  great  stress 
upon  the  unmerciful  feature  of  requiring  an  African  or  Chinaman 
to  abandon  one  or  more  wives  and  a  number  of  children.  Do 
these  brethren  not  know  the  same  unmerciful  feature  prevailed 
when  Ezra  by  God's  direction  required  men  of  Israel  to  abandon 
their  heathen  wives  and  children?  Does  not  this  same  cruelty  ap- 
pear when  the  civil  law  sends  a  criminal  to  the  penitentiary,  or  to 
the  gallows,  tearing  him  away  from  a  helpless  wife  and  dependent 
children?  And  yet  we  say  this  is  right.  Right  is  right,  even  if  it 
does  incidentally  lead  to  much  suffering  of  women  and  children. 
Why  did  our  Savior  inject  so  much  cruelty  in  his  religion  when  In- 
laid down  the  rule  that  his  disciple  must  deny  himself,  and  take  up 
his  cross,  and  follow  the  Master — knowing  in  many  instances  this 
would  involve  the  loss  of  earthly  goods,  and  snap  asunder  the  ten- 
derest  human  ties,  besides  the  endurance  of  most  cruel  sufferings 
of  the  body?  Why  did  not  he  and  his  church  lean  to  mercy's  side 
and  allow  church-members  to  suppress  their  consciences,  and  out- 
wardly to  deny  Christ  before  men  while  in  their  hearts  they 
claimed  to  love  him?  It  would  be  far  better  for  the  church  to 
contribute  funds  to  aid  abandoned  wives,  and  to  provide  orphans" 
homes  for  the  care  and  training  of  their  children,  if  need  be,  rather 
than  receive  a  man  into  church-membership  while  he  still  cleaves 
to  his  plural  wives.  Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  Mormons  justify 
themselves  for  not  obeying  the  antipolygamy  laws  because  of  the 
cruelty  involved  in  their  putting  away  all  their  wives  and  children. 
except  one  wife  and  her  children?  And  shall  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  enlightened  age  fall  into  the  use  of  the  same  argu- 
ment to  justify  herself  in  unduly  multiplying  converts?  " 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


AMERICA'S  NEGLECT  OF  HER  OWN  ART 

T  T  OW  far  America  is  from  being  a  nation  of  picture-lovers  may 
■*-  J-  be  inferred  from  the  sketch  Mr.  Arthur  Hoebergives  of  the 
pictorial  adornment  of  the  average  American  house.  Mr.  Hoeber 
is  a  well-known  art  critic  as  well  as  painter,  and,  in  setting  forth, 
in  The  J<~orum  (January-March),  the  poverty  of  our  esthetic  house- 
hold environment,  speaks  a  word  for  the  neglected  American  artist, 
who  stands  ready  to  supply  the  lack  that  is  so  vividly  revealed. 
Reference  is  here  made,  of  course,  to  the  houses  of  the  well-to-do, 
not  to  those  who  can  not  afford 
to  buy  something  worthy  of 
their  walls.  Here  is  the  Amer- 
ican interior  : 


r 


Photographed  by  Stieglitz,  New  York. 
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"Well,  there  are  some  old 
pictures  handed  down  from 
father  or  grandfather,  a  few  en- 
gravings utterly  uninteresting, 
and  many  photographs  of  the 
family.  Perhaps  a  department- 
store  water-color  or  two,  or  an 
etching  of  the  cheap  variety,  a 
photograph  of  a  popular  old 
master,  or  the  interminable  sim- 
pering Queen  Louise  coming 
down  the  stairs ;  and  this  last 
seems  by  some  marvelous 
chance  to  have  attracted  a  great 
majority  of  the  public.  But  the 
pictures  mean  absolutely  noth- 
ing, evince  no  taste  or  person- 
ality, and  do  not  for  a  moment 
decorate  the  walls  in  the  remo- 
test manner.  They  just  cover 
the  wall-paper.  In  the  dining- 
room  there  will  be  possibly  a 
hunting-scene,  or  some  gaudily 
colored  engravings  of  fish,  per- 
haps fruit.  You  may  add,  in 
the    more    literary   homes,    the 

old  stand-by  of  'Washington  Irving  and  His  Literary  Friends,' 
or  possibly  Daniel  Huntington's  'Martha  Washington's  Recep- 
tion,' bad  enough  in  monochrome,  worse  in  color;  and  there 
the  matter  ends.  Clever  sketches  by  the  younger  Americans? 
You  look  for  them  in  vain.  Serious  performances  by  men  of  repu- 
tation? You  may  not  discover  them,  save,  of  course,  at  rare  in- 
tervals. A  stupid,  impersonal  room  ;  and  yet  most  of  these  people 
would  like  to  boast  of  a  decent  chamber  that  their  friends  would 
admire.  You  ask  them  and  they  say,  'We  can  not  afford  to  buy 
pictures,  much  as  we  would  like  to,'  which,  of  course,  is  not  true, 
since  they  spend  money  lavishly  in  other  quite  unnecessary  direc- 
tions. A  woman  with  a  dozen  necklaces,  if  she  gets  a  Christmas 
gift  of  several  hundred  dollars,  will  buy  what?  a  picture?  Never  ! 
She  will  buy  another  necklace,  which  she  may  wear  thrice,  possi- 
bly half-a-dozen  times  in  a  season,  while  the  picture  would  be  seen 
every  day  in  the  year  and  for  the  rest  of  her  life  !  The  reason  is 
simple.  She  prefers  the  necklace  to  the  painting  ;  for,  alas  !  to  be 
attractively  surrounded  by  good  art  is  a  necessity  with  very  few." 

These  people  are  bad  enough,  says  Mr.  Hoeber,  "but  a  worse 
class  is  the  really  affluent  American  who,  with  well-tilled  purse, 
does  go  in  for  pictures,  but  prefers  almost  anything  to  the  product 
of  his  own  countrymen;  and,  curiously  enough,  the  more  question- 
able his  way  of  amassing  wealth,  the  less  is  he  inclined  to  patron- 
ize native  art."     The  writer  makes  a  further  observation  : 

"Possibly  we  should  be  thankful  for  this  at  least.  Nowadays  it 
has  become  the  fashion  for  these  collectors  to  gather  in  perhaps 
an  Inness  or  two,  maybe  a  Wyant,  or  a  Homer  Martin,  but  it  is 
strongly  suspected  that  these  acquisitions  are  grudgingly  secured 
and  only  because  many  of  the  other  collectors  have  them.  Fre- 
quently, too,  these  works  are  by  no  means  representative  of  the 


The  worst  American  picture-buyer,  says  Mr.  Hoeber,  is  the  man  who  "  prefers 
almost  anything  to  the  product  of  his  own  countrymen,  and,  curiously  enough, 
the  more  questionable  his  way  of  amassing  wealth  the  less  is  he  inclined  to  pat- 
ronize native  art." 


charm  and  quality  that  made  the  men  preeminent.  Fashion  has 
stept  in  again  and  decreed  that  Inness,  Wyant,  and  Martin  are  to 
be  taken  seriously." 

The  writer  recalls  a  statement  of  Dr.  Kurtz,  director  of  the  Buf- 
falo Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  that  there  "were  at  least  over  two 
hundred  living  painters  in  America  whose  work  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  entitle  them  to  a  permanent  place  in  our  museums, 
not  to  mention  many  more  who  had  passed  away  ;  and  he  claimed, 
with  a  reasonable  show  of  truth,  that  no  other  country  could  pro- 
duce so  large  a  number  of  names  of  such  quality  and  such  diversity 

of  expression."  What,  then,  is 
the  matter?  asks  Mr.  Hoeber. 
"  How  is  it  that  there  is  only 
modest  encouragement?  Why 
do  the  collectors  neglect  their 
own  countrymen  ?  "  He  goes  on  : 

"  The  answer  is  not  easy,  but 
there  are  several  contributing 
causes.  Most  men  are  influ- 
enced by  their  friends  or  are 
imprest  by  the  talk  of  prosper- 
ous dealers.  The  man  who  has 
made  his  fortune  after  years  of 
terrific  application  to  his  office, 
and  gradually  finds  himself  ad- 
vancing socially,  associating 
with  those  already  affluent,  dis- 
covers after  a  while  that  there 
is  something  in  an  esthetic  way 
that  he  has  not  hitherto  had  time 
to  be  interested  in.  His  new 
friends  have  gorgeous  houses, 
elaborately  fitted  up,  and  on 
the  walls  are  paintings.  Mostly 
they  are  canvases  that  he  is 
unable  to  comprehend,  that  do 
not  for  a  moment  appeal  to  him, 
but  which  he  is  made  soon  to 
understand  are  costly  and — in 
fashion.  They  seem  to  be  the 
right  thing  to  have,  and  to  keep  up  with  the  mode  he  drops  in  at 
some  shop  on  the  avenue  and  asks  a  price  or  two,  which  at  first 
stagger  him.  Later,  perhaps,  he  attends  an  auction  sale  and  he 
sees  men  frantically  competing  for  these  things  at  sums  that  are  re- 
markable. It  appeals  to  him  to  find  that  in  the  open  market  men 
will  struggle  so  strenuously  for  these  baubles,  and  he  sees  a  for- 
tune paid  for  a  canvas  that  means  little  to  him.  It  is  the  first 
step  that  counts. 

"  In  earlier  days  the  American  collector  cut  his  eye-teeth  on  a 
Bouguereau  or  a  Ridgeway  Knight.  Those  were  men  he  compre- 
hended. Pretty  girl,  bright  colors.  No  brain-work  necessary  to 
take  in  such  compositions.  But  he  finds  his  friends  look  askance 
on  these  after  a  while.  Those  Barbizon  men  and  the  Impression- 
ists are  more  in  demand.  Besides,  they  cost  ever  so  much  more  ; 
hence  they  must  be  good,  for  the  money  value  is  his  only 
index. 

"  The  use  of  a  little  gray  matter  in  the  affair,  the  looking  seriously 
at  nature  and  returning  to  the  galleries  to  make  comparisons,  the 
reading  of  some  good  art  books,  the  careful  consideration  of  pic- 
tures as  pictures,  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  artist  and  his  work 
— these  are  things  of  which  he  rarely  thinks.  'So-and-so  has  a 
Corot.  I  have  six  Corots  ! '  That  is  the  boast.  'This  man  Mauve 
is  in  every  one's  collection.  1  must  have  a  Mauve,'  even  if  it  is 
but  a  name  signed  to  an  indifferent  canvas,  and  so  on  down  the 
line. 

"The  American  picture  can  be  bought  for  between  one  hun- 
dred and  a  thousand  dollars.  Ergo,  the  American  picture  can  not 
be  of  much  importance  or  it  would  cost  more.  And  this  foolish 
process  of  reasoning  prevails  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  If  the 
unscrupulous  dealer  happens  into  the  game  at  first,  the  would-be 
collector  is  hopelessly  lost,  and  no  one  can  say  what  the  result 
may  be." 
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THE  PROSE  YEARS  OF  FRANCIS 
THOMPSON 

THERE  was  a  prose  side  to  Francis  Thompson,  the  English 
poet  who  died  last  November,  that  the  world  knows  even 
less  about,  but  should  know  more.  So  thinks  Mr.  C.  Lewis  Hind, 
who  tells  us  of  Thompson's  work  in  prose  after  the  practical  ex- 
tinction of  the  poetic  flame  which  burned  for  the  last  time  in  his  vol- 
ume  of  1S97.  From  that  year,  says  Mr.  Hind  (in  Harper's  Weekly, 
January  18),  it  amused  Thompson  to  think  that  he  earned  his  liv- 
ing by  journalism.     At  least  he  earned  pocket-money  to  satisfy  his 
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Rear  wall,  giving  structural  expression  of  the  stack-room  and  main  reading-room 


craving  for  drugs  to  which  he  was  enslaved.  He  became  a  con- 
tributor to  the  London  Academy,  which  Mr.  Hind  was  editing,  and 
continued  this  connection  in  a  desultory  way  until  the  editorship 
changed  in  1904.  The  following  picture  of  him  is  given  by  the 
writer : 

"  In  memory  I  see  him  one  miserable  November  afternoon  com- 
muning with  the  Seraphim  and  frolicking  with  the  young-eyed 
Cherubim  in  Chancery  Lane.  The  roads  were  ankle-deep  in 
slush;  a  thin,  icy  rain  was  falling;  the  yellow  fog  enwrapt  the 
pedestrians  squelching  down  the  lane  ;  and,  going  through  them  in 
an  arrow-path,  I  saw  Francis  Thompson,  wet  and  mud-spattered. 
i In t  lie  was  not  unhappy.  What  is  a  day  of  unpleasant  weather  to 
one  who  lives  in  eternity?  His  lips  were  moving,  his  head  was 
raised,  his  eyes  were  humid  with  emotion,  for  above  the  roof  of 
the  (  lhancery  Lane  Safe  Deposit  Company,  in  the  murk  of  the  fog, 
he  saw  beatific  visions.  They  were  his  rea.ity,  not  the  visible 
world. 

"  lie  was  on  his  way  to  the  office  of  The  Academy  witli  the  man- 
uscript of  a  book  review,  and  on  his  damp  back  was  slung  the 
weather-worn  satchel  in  which  he  would  carry  away  volumes  for 
the  ensuing  week.  In  the  first  year  his  monthly  check  was  posted 
to  him  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  that  method  did  not  work.  When 
lie  was  in  funds  he  disdained  to  deliver  his  articles;  so  I  adopted 
the  plan  of  sending  a  weekly  check  to  his  landlady,  and  giving  him, 
whenever  lie  called,  a  small  sum  in  cash.  That  suited  him;  it 
suited  us.  A  Thompson  article  in  The  Academy  gave  distinction 
to  the  issue.  What  splendid  prose  it  was!  Reading  the  proofs, 
we  would  declaim  passages  aloud  for  the  mere  joy  of  giving  Utter- 
ance  to   his   periods.      He  wrote   a   series   of   articles   on  'Poets  as 

Prose  Writers'  which  must  someday  l>e  recovered  from  the  files; 

he  wrote  on  anything.  I  discovered  that  his  interest  in  battles 
and  the  strategy  ol  greal  commanders  was  as  keen  as  his  concern 
with  cricket.  So  the  satchel  was  tilled  witli  military  memoirs,  and 
retired  generals  ensconced  in  the  armchairs  of  service  clubs — won- 
dered. Here  was  a  man  who  manipulated  words  as  they  manip- 
ulated 111.11." 


"  That  was  a  memorable  afternoon,  but  it  did  not  begin  auspi- 
ciously. Thompson  was  an  hour  late  in  calling  for  me  at  the 
office;  when  we  reached  Muswell  Hill  railway-station  he  com- 
plained of  hunger,  ate  a  vast  quantity  of  cold  beef,  and  then 
alarmed  me  by  gliding  into  a  trance.  Suddenly  he  became  rigid, 
his  body  swayed,  and  a  film  came  over  his  eyes.  It  seemed  as  if 
his  soul  had  flitted  temporarily  from  his  body.  A  minute  or  two 
passed ;  then  he  recovered,  lighted  his  pipe,  and  did  not  refer  to 
the  episode.  We  arrived  at  Henley's  house  two  hours  late.  The 
elder  man  was  a  little  brusque  at  first,  but  Thompson,  who  was 
much  excited  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  Henley,  seated  himself  at 
his  feet  and  'they  talked — such  talk  !  Boswell  should  have  been 
present.      Flattery  to  the  full  and  of  the  sincerest  kind  the  elder 

poet  received  that  afternoon,  per- 
fectly sincere  flattery,  for  Thomp- 
son was  a  Huxley  in  intellectual 
rectitude. 

"  Once  or  twice  in  those  seven 
years  of  our  intercourse  a  flame  of 
his  old  poetic  fire  blazed  out,  and 
once  I  was  able  to  divert  the  flame 
into  the  pages  of  The  Academy. 
When  Cecil  Rhodes  died — that  great 
dreamer  and  great  man  of  action — 
I  telegraphed  to  Thompson  to  hast- 
en to  the  office.  That  was  on  a  Mon- 
day. He  appeared  on  the  Tuesday. 
I  asked  him  point  blank  if  he  would 
write  an  ode  on  Cecil  Rhodes  for  the 
next  issue  of  the  paper,  and  without 
waiting  for  his  refusal  talked  Rhodes 
to  him  for  half  an  hour,  roused  his 
enthusiasm,  and  he  departed  with  a 
half  promise  to  deliver  the  ode  on 
Thursday  morning.  Thursday  came 
and  nearly  passed.  I  sent  him  three 
telegrams,  but  received  no  answer. 
It  was  necessary  to  go  to  press  at  eight  o'clock.  At  half  past  six 
he  arrived,  and  proceeded  to  extract  from  his  pockets  a  dozen 
and  more  scraps  of  crumpled  paper,  each  containing  a  frag- 
ment of  the  ode.  I  pieced  them  together,  sent  the  blurred  manu- 
script to  the  printers,  gave  him  money  for  his  dinner,  and  exacted 
a  promise  that  he  would  return  in  an  hour  to  read  the  proof.  He 
returned  dazed  and  incoherent,  read  the  proof  standing  and  sway- 
ing as  he  read,  and  murmured,  'It's  all  right.'  It  was  all  right. 
I  am  prouder  of  having  published  that  ode  than  of  anything  else 
that  The  Academy  ever  contained." 


One  oJ   Thompson's  tasks  was  the  review  of  W.  F.  Henley's 
"  ( Collected  Poems."    As  .1  consequence  1 1  en  lev  asked  Mr.  Hind  to 

bring  Thompson  to  see  him.      The  visit  tinned  out  ill  this  way  : 


NEW  YORK'S  NEW  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

IR  CASPAR  PURDON  CLARKE  recently  charged  New 
York  with  having  few  or  no  satisfactory  buildings.  What  the 
city  had,  he  said,  were  pieces  of  scenery  instead  of  buildings — that 
is,  they  were  structures  having  elaborate  facades  of  stone,  and 
backs  of  plain  brick.  Front  and  back  bore  no  correspondence  to 
each  other.  Such  a  criticism  can  not  be  brought  against  the  new 
public  library  building.  The  structural  unity  of  its  design  is,  ac- 
cording to  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune  (January  12),  one  of 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  building  conceived  by  Messrs. 
Carnre  and  Hastings.  It  has  been  "developed  with  jealous 
thought  of  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put,  and  as  you  eiherge  from 
the  interior  you  reflect  chiefly  upon  its  fitness,  upon  the  way  in 
which  everything  in  it  has  seemed  to  fall  harmoniously  into  its 
place."  This  fact  in  its  most  obvious  aspect  may  be  seen  in  the 
rear  facade.     Says  the  writer: 

"The  masonry  beneath  the  arched  windows  of  the  main  reading- 
room  is  pierced  by  twenty-six  narrow  .striplike  openings  to  admit 
lighl  into  the  stack-room.  The  problem  was  excessively  difficult, 
for  it  meant  the  breaking  up  of  an  immense  wall  surface  where 
there  were  no  horizontal  divisions  demanding  structural  definition, 
and  the  architects  were  between  the  two  dangers  of  making  their 
wall  commonplace  and  dead  or  teasing  it  with  meaningless  decora- 
tive expedients.  Hut  they  remembered  the  beauty  of  such  close 
columnar  ctfects  as  exist,  for  instance,  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at 
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Baalbec,  and,  using  again  that  restraint  to  which  other  parts  of 
their  building  owe  so  much,  they  gave  the  outside  of  the  stack- 
room  wall  an  extraordinarily  fresh  and  light  character,  a  character 
as  of  really  living  architecture.  In  contrast  to  the  other  facades, 
this  one  may  strike  the  uninitiated  as  a  rather  bare  and  perfunctory 
affair  ;  but  let  the  observer  who  wants  to  grasp  the  true  strength  of 
this  building  look  carefully  at  the  back  of  it,  and,  remembering 
that  he  is  looking  at  the  stack-room  and  the  reading-room,  ask 
himself  if  those  rooms  are  not  vividly  proclaimed  to  him  in  just  the 
arangement  of  wall  and  windows  that  he  sees.  Let  him  consider, 
too,  how  these  features,  the  cornice  and  the  roof  above  them,  hold 
together  with  the  corner  pavilions,  and  how  the  latter  satisfy  his 
eye,  bearing  just  the  right  relation  to  the  walls  they  flank.  It  is 
odds  that  after  going  through  this 
process  and  noting  incidentally  the 
effectiveness  of  the  little  reading- 
room  balconies  and  the  carved  frieze 
below  them  he  will  conclude  that 
this  is  not  the  ordinary  neglected 
'back  '  of  a  building,  but  a  beautiful 
piece  of  architectural  design." 


In  this  rear  facade  the  classical 
style  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms. 
More  empnasis  is  laid  upon  the 
north  and  south  walls,  while  the 
point  is  "raised,  of  course,  to  an  even 
higher  power."  The  writer  con- 
tinues : 

"The  strength  of  these  principal 
facades  resides  in  the  simple,  clear, 
and  thoroughly  monumental  articula- 
tion of  their  parts.  The  central  mo- 
tive on  the  Fifth-avenue  side,  the 
triple-arched  portico,  has  a  just  de- 
gree of  projection,  and  the  pillared 

section  on  either  side,  with  its  windows,  is  so  designed  as  to  line 
and  mass  that,  while  sufficiently  subordinated  to  the  portico  afore- 
said, it  is  also  sufficiently  emphasized  for  its  own  sake.  So,  like- 
wise, the  corners  have  their  proper  accents,  but  do  not  unduly 
assert  themselves.  The  relation  of  the  length  of  the  building  to 
its  height  is  admirably  fixt.  It  might  be  called  a  long,  low  edifice, 
but  the  attics,  looming  up  above  the  outer  roof  line,  provide  the 
needed  corrective.  Outside  the  library,  as  within  it,  a  grave 
dignity  rules,  ornament  being  sparsely  used  and  the  little  of  it  that 
is  introduced  being  handled  with  severe  taste." 

The  main  entrance,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  is  "precisely  in  the  key  of 
an  institution  of  learning."     Inside  one  notes  that  "the  architects 


have  avoided  the  note  of  excessive  spaciousness  which  would  befit 
only  some  great  exposition  building  or  a  place  of  public  entertain- 
ment." "The  vaulted  entrance  hall,  from  which  the  staircases  rise 
on  either  side,  is  a  work  of  massive  simplicity,  and  it  maybe  noted 
in  passing  that  the  stone  piers,  arches,  and  roof  of  this  pari  of  the 
building  all  illustrate  the  sincerest  kind  of  construction.  We  have 
here  not  a  scheme  of  steel  with  a  thin  facing  of  richer  material, 
but  a  remarkable  piece  of  pure  masonry." 

The  building  when  completed  will  contain  three  hundred  rooms, 
vaults,  and  halls.  It  will  have  a  total  floor  space  of  375,000 
square  feet,  or  nearly  nine  acres.      The  room  of  most   interest 


VIEW  OF  BOOK-STACK,  LOWER   FLOOR. 

There  are  sixty-three  miles  of  linear  extent  to  the  shelves  in  the  stack- 
room,  and  ninety  miles  of  shelving  throughout  the  building. 


THE  NEW  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  NEW  VORK. 

View  from  the  northeast  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-second  Street. 


to  the  general  public — the  main  reading-room — is   described   in 
these  words  : 

"The  bare  brick  walls,  now  rising  to  a  roof  webbed  with  steel, 
are  hardly  more  austere  than  they  will  be  when  they  are  sheathed, 
but  to  relieve  their  simplicity  the  room  will  have  a  magnificently 
decorated  ceiling.  The  architects  have  had,  too,  a  fortunate  in- 
spiration in  the  matter  of  the  administrative  machinery  indispensa- 
ble to  this  room.  They  have  designed,  to  be  thrown  across  its 
center,  a  sort  of  double  screen,  within  which  the  reading-room 
attaches  will  perform  their  duties.  Large  enough  to  break  and 
accent  the  long  horizontal  lines  of  the  room,  but  not  so  large  as  to 
disturb  the  grand  effect  of  the  whole,  this  screen  is  one  of  the 
cleverest  touches  which  Messrs.  Carrere  and  Hastings  have  put  to 
their  credit.  To  have  been  clever,  to  have  made  one  episode  after 
another  in  their  broad  design  fairly  charming,  is  one  of  their  chief 
merits.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  an 
architect  to  make  a  public  building  dull  and  heavy,  or,  in  the 
effort  to  avoid  those  defects,  to  be  restless  and  even  vulgar.  In 
our  new  library  the  golden  mean  seems  to  have  been  readied. 
The  interior  is  animated  and  airy,  tho  it  is  also  majestic.  There 
are  certain  minor  features,  like  the  screen  mentioned  above,  the 
series  of  pillars  in  the  central  exhibition-room  on  the  first  floor, 
the  pillared  vestibule  on  the  Forty-second-street  sick-,  and  the 
staircase,  likewise  in  that  part  of  the  building,  which  are  espe- 
cially to  be  singled  out  for  the  quality  of  grace  that  is  in  them. 
Vet  in  the  long  run,  analysis  comes  back  to  the  bold  structural 
unity  of  the  design." 

The  great  room  for  the  storage  of  books  gives  some  idea  of  the 
present  and  contemplative  resources  of  the  library  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  inquiring  student.     We  read  : 

"This  stack-room  is  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  library, 
and  constitutes  a  mechanical  study  of  itself.  It  is  297  feet  long, 
78  feet  wide,  and  is  made  up  of  seven  floors,  each  seven  feet  six 
inches  high.  The  construction  of  the  stacks  is  of  small  steel 
beams  and  angles,  into  which  floor  slabs  of  marble  one  and  one- 
half  inches  thick  are  to  be  fitted.  In  its  present  state  the  big 
stacks  form  a  veritable  wilderness  of  steel.  The  striking  feature 
of  the  stack-room,  however,  is  found  in  its  great  linear  extent  of 
shelves.     There  are  sixty-three  miles  of  them,  and  if  thirty  miles 
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is  a  fair  distance  for  the  average  man  to  walk  in  a  ten-hour  day  two 
days  would  be  required  to  traverse  their  entire  length,  were  they 
arranged  so  thai  each  shell  could  be  followed  from  end  to  end. 
And  this  relates  only  to  the  shelving  of  the  main  stack-room.  The 
shelving  throughout  the  building  it  laid  end  on  end  would  reach 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  or  about  ninety  miles. 

"  Allowing  ten  volumes  of  average  thickness  to  the  foot,  the  new 
ibrary's  main  stack-room  has  a  capacity  of  2,700.000  books.     The 
capacity  of  the  other  shelves  in  the  building  is  placed  at  Moo, 000 
making  the  building's  total  capacity  3,500,000  books." 


they  extract  everything  you  have  got — suck  you  dry.  in  fact.  But 
they  give  no  sign  of  their  appreciation  all  the  while,  simply  listen- 
ing with  all  ears." 


A  SCOTCH  HUMORIST  ON  THE  AMERI- 
CAN SENSE  OF  HUMOR 

HARRY  LAUDER,  the  Scotchman  who  is  called  the  highest- 
priced  entertainer  in  the  vaudeville  world,  recently  tried  his 
talent  on  New  York  audiences  (at  a  fabulous  salary),  and  has  now 
-one  home  to  tell  the  British  how  we  took  it.  To  understand  the 
American  sense  of  humor,  he  declares,  three  national  traits  must 
be  borne  in  mind  :  First,  the  American's  "superior  "  tone  ;  second, 
our  "strenuous  life";  and  third,  our  "love  of  stern  reality  and 
l acts."  Scotch  humor  was  his  specialty,  and  as  his  entertainment 
was  new  to  his  audience,  he  was  naturally  as  critical  of  them  as 
the;,  were  of  him:  hence  his  keenness  in  observing  their  traits,  which 
he  analyzes  in  the  London  Daily  Mail  (December  30).     He  says  : 

"To  begin  with,  the  New  Yorker  thinks  himself— with  his  wile, 
his  kith,  and  kin,  every  one  in  any  way  connected  with  him,  in  fact 
—'a  vena  supee-rior  pairson.'  And  in  many  respects  he,  she,  and 
they  are.  Remember  that  America  is  a  country  where  every  one, 
high  and  low,  is  taught  to  believe  that  he  is  as  good  as  the  best  : 
a  country  of  wonderful  resources,  as  New  York  is  a  city  of  won- 
derful buildings;  a  country  where  the  average  standard  of  living  is 
far  higher  than  it  is  over  here.  The  American,  make  no  mistake, 
is  a  'braw  laddie'  indeed. 

"  By  the  same  token,  he  is  quick,  too — wonderfully  quick — at 
picking  up  and  digesting  pawky  wit  and  humor.  Any  one  who  has 
seen  an  .American  tell  a  funny  story,  'till  ye  hold  y'r  sides  wi" 
lauchter,'  while  all  the  time  he  keeps  his  face  as  solemn  as  a  judge, 
and  does  not  move  a  muscle,  will  know  how  capable  he  is  of  ap- 
preciating this  kind  of  essentially  Scottish  drollery. 

"  Hut  in  spite  of  what  I  have  just  said,  make  no  mistake.  Be- 
cause of  the  three  traits  1  have  enumerated,  the  American  does  not 
appreciate  sarcasm  or  ridicule  as  we  understand  it.  Why?  (a) 
He  is  superior  to  it ;  (/>)  he  has  no  time  for  it ;  (c)  he  wants  reality 
and  facts.  In  all  his  business  relationships  the  American  is  stern, 
pointed,  and  complete.  It  is  this  spirit  which  dictates  largely  his 
appreciation  of  comedy  and  humor  on  the  stage. 

"This  naturally  brings  up  a  second  question,  closely  associated 
with  the  first:  In  what  form  must  humor  be  exprest  in  order  to 
please  an  American  audience? 

"  From  a  very  close  and  entirely  personal  observation  of  people 
that  I  came  across  in  New  York,  both  socially  and  among  my  audi- 
ences (who  were.  I  found,  by  the  by.  made  up  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  independent  units),  the  American  people  do  not  want  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  comedy— or,  for  that  matter,  anything  else — 
unless  it  is  human,  pointed,  true  to  life,  and  in  the  strictest  sense 
real.      Failing  these  things,  they  would  rather  go  without." 

II  Americans  "are  grave  and  pointed  in  their  business  rela- 
tions." Mr.  Lauder  continues,  "they  want  the  same  humor  on  the 
Stage  as  they  permit  otl    the   stage     this  humor   that    is,  at  bottom. 

human  and  real."     He  proceeds  autobiographical ly  : 

"  I  consider  my  American  success  was  due  primarily  to  the  fact 

that   mj  audieiii  e  thought  they  were  going  tO gel  a  st ercotyped  form 
of   humorous  musical    entertainment,  but  that  they  received  instead 
something  they  thoughl  true,  human,  and  real  in  the  wa\   of  deliin 
ation.  portrayal   oi   character,  temperament,  and  real    life,  which 
they  had  never  seen  before,  bu1  w Inch,  with  their  usual  quickness, 

they  readily  assimilated. 

"Consequently  they  were  first  surprized,  then  interested,  their 
interest  finally  giving  way  to  unrestrained  delight.     This  quickness 

ol  the  Americans  to  appreciate  genuine  humor  is  another  national 
trait.  If  you  have  an\  message  lor  them  they  seem,  by  some  sixth 
sense,  to  discern  its   presence   in   advance,  and  before  you   know   it 


WHAT  NEW   YORK  THINKS  OF 
TETRAZZINI 

HP* HE  first  Tetrazzini  night  at  the  Manhattan.  New  York,  was 
J-  awaited  with  the  question  :  Will  the  judgment  of  London  be 
affirmed?  The  audience,  it  must  be  said,  were  not  backward. 
"The  applause  was  not  merely  enthusiastic,"  says  the  critic  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  j  "it  was  frenzied,  it  was  delirious." 
Not  so  were  the  critics.  There  is  ample  award  of  generous  praise  ; 
but  there  are  at  the  same  time  many  qualifications.  The  singer's 
voice  acquits  itself  most  satisfactorily  in  the  upper  register.  Says 
the  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  : 

"Mine.  Tetrazzini  has  a  fresh,  clear  voice  of  pure  soprano  qual- 
ity and  of  sufficient  range,  tho  other  roles  must  perhaps  disclose 
its  furthest  flights  above  the  staff.  The  perfectly  unworn  condi- 
tion and  youthful  timbre  of  this  voice  are  its  largest  charms,  and 
to  these  must  be  added  a  splendid  richness  in  the  upper  range. 
Indeed,  the  best  part  of  the  voice  as  heard  last  evening  was  from 
the  G  above  the  staff  to  the  high  C.  The  B  flat  in  'Semper  Li- 
bera' was  a  tone  of  which  any  singer  might  have  been  proud.  The 
high  D  in  the  same  number  was  by  no  means  so  good,  and  the  high 
E  flat  which  the  singer  took  in  ending  the  scene  was  a  head  tone 
of  thin  quality  and  refused  to  stay  on  the  pitch." 

Confirmation  of  this  judgment,  with  an  additional  account  of  the 
re^ion'where  she  vocally  falls  short,  is  given  by  The  Times.     Thus  : 

"  Her  voice  is  not,  in  its  present  estate,  one  of  even  beauty  and 
excellence  throughout.  Its  finest  and  most  telling  tones  are  all  in 
the 'upper  part.  Her  lower  ranges  are  pale  and  lacking  both  in 
power  and  in  color.  In  passages  of  recitative  it  has  little  expres- 
siveness. Her  great  strength  and  her  power  of  moving  her  listen- 
ers lie  in  the  extraordinary  brilliancy,  power,  and  flexibility  of  her 
singing  when  the  music  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  her  voice  in  its 
warmth  and  vitality  ;  and  in  this  she  is  indeed  a  remarkable  singer. 
Here  there  is  richness,  fulness,  and  flexibility  of  tone,  a  magnetic 
and  vibrant  quality  that  seizes  the  listener  and  moves  the  imagina- 
tion. She  has  an  excellent  command  of  even  and  sustained  tone 
here,  and  of  legato.  It  is  not.  however,  a  command  that  reaches 
the  highest  point  of  the  art  of  the  'bel  canto.'  " 

Mr.  Krehbiel,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  practically  agrees  with 
the  analyses  of  the  other  critics,  and  goes  on  to  inquire,  by  a 
process  of  elimination,  into  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  demon- 
stration made  by  the  audience.     Thus  : 

"Not  the  singer's  voice.  That  has  charms,  but,  save  in  the  vol- 
ume and  brilliancy  of  its  upper  register,  it  is  not  specially  note- 
worthy. Not  the  technical  execution  of  the  florid  music  alone,  for 
the  present  generation,  with  memories  of  Patti,  Nilsson,  Gerster, 
and  Sembrich  in  the  role,  could  recall  many  more  finished  per- 
formances. Not  the  person  of  the  singer,  for  that  was  in  crass 
contradiction  of  the  ideal  picture  of  the  heroine.  The  secret  lay 
in  the  combination  of  beautiful  singing,  as  such,  and  acting.  Not 
acting  in  the  sense  of  attitude,  motion,  and  facial  expression,  altho 
these  were  all  admirable,  but  in  the  dramatic  feeling  which  im- 
bued the  singing— the  dramatic  color  which  shifted  with  kaleido- 
scopic swiftness  from  phrase  to  phrase,  tilling  it  with  the  blood  of 
the  play.  The  voice,  weak  and  pallid  in  its  lower  register,  had  a 
dozen  shades  of  meaning  nevertheless,  and  as  it  soared  upward  it 
took  on  strength  and  glitter,  tho  it  lost  in  emotional  force  as  it 
gained  in  sensual  charm. 

"Judged  by  such  standards  as  this  public  is  familiar  with,  Mme. 
Tetrazzini's  is  neither  a  voice  of  consistent  beauty  throughout  its 
several  rather  sharply  marked  registers,  nor  an  organ  consum- 
mately educated,  in  the  strict  sense.  There  were  notes  whose  true 
pitch  was  reached  only  when  the  singer  put  added  force  into  their 
utterances,  and  there  was  something  left  to  be  desired  in  her  ad- 
justment of  vocal  values  when  sustaining  part  of  a  dialog  or  trio. 
Hut  in  spite  of  these  obvious  flaws  in  her  art,  the  newcomer  mad. 
a  genuinely  tine  impression,  and  it  is  likely  that  her  star  will  be 
in  the  ascendant  for  some  time  to  come." 
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THE  FINANCIAL  OUTLOOK 


SIGNS    OF     1 1  I :  i     I   1 1.  K     TIMES 

Dun's  Review  in  its  annual  number  (Jan.) 
notes  an  improvement,  in  general  sentiment 
"in  response  to  the  brighter  financial  out- 
look, commercial  loans  being  made  with 
more  freedom  than  at  any  recent  date," 
while  an  easier  money-market  encour- 
ages belief  that  much  projected  business, 
heretofore  held  back  for  want  of  ability  to 
raise  funds,  will  now  be  undertaken.  The 
Review  says  further: 

"Many  idle  mills  have  resumed,  altho  in 
some  cases  only  on  part  time  or  force,  but 
the  percentage  of  idle  machinery  has  per- 
ceptibly decreased.  Iron  and  steel  pro- 
duction had  fallen  very  low  before  the 
revival  occurred,  output  of  pig-iron  at  the 
beginning  of  this  month  being  smaller  than 
at  any  time  in  four  years.  Retail  trade 
is  quiet,  but  buyers  are  arriving  in  the 
primary  markets,  and  a  good  jobbing  dis- 
tribution is  expected  during  the  next  few 
weeks.  Mercantile  collections  are  more 
prompt.  Railway  earnings  in  December 
were  10.4  per  cent,  smaller  than  in  the 
same  month  of  1906.  Money  in  circula- 
tion on  January  1  surpassed  all  records 
with  a  per-capita  average  of  $35.48,  and 
gross  gold  in  vaults  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  has  risen  above  $960,000,000." 

Mr.  A.  D.  Noyes,  in  The  Forum  (Jan.), 
says  he  finds  certain  reasons  for  faith  that 
nature  in  the  present  crisis  to  some  ex- 
tent "has  offset  the  damage  inflicted  on 
our  national  prosperity  by  man."  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  "too  early  yet  to  indulge 
in  prediction  as  to  the  probable  length  of 
the  trade  reaction,"  tho  he  cites  "prophets, 
home  and  foreign,"  who  are  inclined  to  fix 
the  period  as  ' '  the  next  twelve  months. 

A  recent  article  in  The  New  York  Eve 
ning  Post,  of  which  Mr.  Noyes  is  financial 
editor,  quoted  Judge  Gary  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  as  saying  "notable  improve- 
ment should  occur  before  the  middle  of 
the  present  year."  Mr.  Ingalls,  president 
of  the  "Big  Four"  Railroad,  thought  the 
November  election  would  limit  the  dura- 
tion of  the  depression.  Carroll  D.  Wright 
was  inclined  to  believe  the  depression 
"will  be  of  a  temporary  duration,"  and 
said  further  that  "the  recent  financial 
flurry  can  not  be  dignified  by  the  designa- 
tion 'financial  panic'  Controller  Ridge- 
ly,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  "we  have 


a  long  period  of  readjustment  and  re- 
cuperation before  us,"  but  this  period  he 
said  would  not  be  as  long  as  those  which 
followed  other  panics.  Stuyvesant  Fish 
thought  "  We  must  again  learn  in  the  hard 
school  of  adversity  the  lesson  of  economy. " 
The  Stalls'.,  of  London  (Dec.  28),  was 
altogether  optimistic.  Its  leading  article 
contained  the  following: 

"In  the  American  market  we  are  in- 
clined to  look  for  a  large  European  invest- 
ment. We  do  not  ourselves  look  for  a 
long-continued  depression  in  the  United 
States.  On  the  contrary,  we  anticipate 
an  early  recovery.  The  railway  compa- 
nies, of,  course,  will  need  to  layout  very 
large  stuns  to  enable  them  when  trade 
revives  to  carry  all  the  traffic  offered  them. 
For  this  they  will  have  to  borrow  on  a 
very  considerable  scale,  and  therefore  it 
will  be  in  their  interests  to  pay  good  divi- 
dends. But  the  large  borrowing  is  likely 
to  prevent  any  very  early  rise  in  prices." 

The  Financial  Chronicle  (Jan.  11),  dis- 
cussing the  record  for  clearings  in  1907, 
pointed  out  how  the  heavy  decline  for 
New  York  City  had  been  largely  caused  by 
the  decline  in  the  volume  of  stock  trans- 
action. The  aggregate  commercial  trans- 
actions for  the  year,  however,  "must  have 
been  at  least  as  great  as  in  the  preceding 
similar  interval."      The  Chronicle  added: 

"For  the  whole  country  the  aggregate 
of  clearings  for  1907  reaches  144.889  mil- 
lion dollars,  against  160,020  millions  in  the 
calendar  year  1906,  and  143,909  millions 
in  1905,  but  only  1 12,450  millions  in  1904. 
The  decrease  in  1906  is  q\  percent.,  but  as 
compared  with  C905  there  is  a  gain  of  0.7 
per  cent.,  and  contrasted  with  1904  the 
increase  is  over  28  per  cent.  At  New  York 
alone,  and  due,  as  remarked  above,  to  the 
diminution  in  Stock-Exchange  activity, 
the  1907  total  not  only  records  a  decrease 
from  1906  of  16.7  per  cent.,  but  shows  a 
decline  from  T905  of  over  7  per  cent. 
Outside  of  New  York,  however,  the  late 
years'  aggregate,  despite  losses  at  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  ascribable  to  the  de- 
creased stock  speculation,  marks  a  new 
record,  having  been  57,706  million  dollars, 
against  55,344  millions  in  1906,  50.087 
millions  in  1905,  and  only  43-800  millions 
in  1904." 

The  Chronicle,  referring  to  the  falling 
off  in  pig-iron  production  since  Ociober, 
remarked  that,  while  as  yet  "there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  return  to  normal  conditions, 


it  may  be  that  the  revival  will  come 
sooner  than  generally  expected."  A  wise 
policy  has  thus  far  been  pursued,  so 
"when  the  revival  does  come,  it  will  find 
the  markets  bare,  and  recovery  conse- 
quently will  be  rapid." 

OIIK    DEBT    TO     I   1 1  I      RAIL- 
ROADS 

Several  writers  have  been  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  great  work  cone  by  the  rail- 
roads, not  only  in  enriching  those  who 
invested  in  them,  but  those  whose  prop- 
erties along  railroad  lines  have  greatly 
advanced  in  value  and  productiveness  in 
consequence  of  the  building  of  the  roads. 

Benjamin  F.  Yoakum,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Rock  Island- 
Frisco  lines,  writing  on  this  subject  in 
The  Saturday  Fvening  Post,oi  Philadelphia 
(Jan.  11),  first  speaks  of  the  almost  uni- 
versal notion  among  the  people  that  "the 
railroads  are  their  enemies,  to  whom  they 
owe  nothing  but  spite  and  retaliation," 
but  declares  his  belief  that  it  is  not  the 
people  themselves  who  are  so  much  at 
fault  in  these  matters,  as  the  politicians. 
He  looks  forward  to  the  day  when,  through 
some  form  of  organization,  "the  people 
and  the  railroads  will  get  together  without 
the  agitator  standing  between  them  to 
e-reate  confusion  and  keep  open  the  gap 
of  misunderstanding  and  prejudice."  An- 
swering the  question  what  a  railroad  does 
to  entitle  it  to  consideration  from  people 
along  its  lines,  he  says: 

"To-day  the  State  of  Texas  has,  in 
round  figures,  12,000  miles  of  railroad. 
It  is  in  urgent  neeel  of  fully  double  that 
amount  to  bring  it  up  to  normal  for  an 
agricultural  State  with  so  great  an  area  not 
now  enjoying  railroad  facilities. 

"What  would  the  railroads  thus  built 
do  for  real-estate  values  in  Texas?  We  will 
figure  the  increase  in  values  on  an  addi- 
tional 6,000  miles  on  only  those  lands 
within  ten  miles  of  either  side  of  the  right 
of  way;  this  would  affect  12.800  acres 
to  the  mile.  This  gives  a  total  of  70.- 
800,000  acres  for  the  6,000  miles.  Place 
the  increase  of  value  at  only  five  dollars 
an  acre  and  you  have  the  astonishing  total 
increase  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-four 
million  dollars  " 

Mr.    Yoakum     then    calls    attention    to 
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the  good  work  which  railroads  do  in  de- 
ling  immigration    through    executive 
-     maintained     at     their     own 
His  own   road   during   the  last 
t   in  advertising  alone  for 
E  this  kind  "approximately  half  a 
million    dollars.''     while    the    number    of 
carried  on  its  "regular  bimonthly 
homeseeking  excursion  trains"  amounted 
in  the  year  to    105,695   persons,  of  whom 
became  settlers,  taking  with  them 
7  carloads  of  household  goods. 
Mr.  Yoakum   gives  in   detail  an  account 
of  work  done  in   the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge as   to   soils  and    their  adaptation   to 
cultivation,  as  well  as  to  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  the  industries 
which  may  most  profitably  be  established 
at    given   points.     Out   of   this   work    has 
n  very  important  services  "in  open- 
ing   the   way    for   highly    profitable   crops 
to  supplant    the   coarser   and   less   profit- 
able ones."     Certain  lands  in  Texas,    for 
example,    were    for   years    employed    "for 
cattle-grazing  and  nothing  else;   a  railroad 
came  there,  and    truck-gardens  drove  out 
the  steers. " 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Iligginson,  the  Boston 
financier  and  philanthropist,  contributes 
to  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (Jan.)  a  paper 
entitled  "Justice  to  the  Corporations," 
in  which  he  describes  these  organizations 
"as  simply  bodies  of  men  and  women  who, 
busy  with  their  own  affairs,  combine  their 
capital,  and  entrust  to  directors  and  oth- 
ers the  conduct  of  their  business."  Great 
material  benefits  have  been  wrought  in 
every  country  which  has  used  them,  while 
evi  ry  country  which  has  not  used  them 
"has  been  left  far  behind  in  material 
progress."  Taking  up  the  subject  of  Con- 
tinental railways  and  other  corporations, 
he  says: 

"A  group  of  men  undertook  to  build  a 
railroad  into  the  wilderness  where  no 
house  had  ever  stood,  and  settlers  followed 
and  built  houses,  barns,  and  presently 
towns  and  cities.  These  railroad  pioneers 
struggled,  failed,  tried  again,  failed  again, 
but  in  the  mean  time  the  homes  for  thou- 
sands were  made.  Crops,  cattle,  horses, 
schoolhouses, churches, and  towns  followed, 
and.  lo,  a  new  State  was  born!  If,  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  bargains  and  rail- 
road rates  were  made  which  seemed  a 
hardship  to  the  farmers,  is  it  not  fair  to 
ask  whence  came  these  iron  roadways  and 
how  the  farmers  would  have  marketed 
their  crops  without  them?  And,  moreover, 
is  tin  re  a  railroad  in  our  broad  land  that 
has  not  been  forced  to  wade  through  dire 
distress,  if  not  bankruptcy— bankruptcy 
often  repeated  several  times'" 

Among      these      railroads     he     mentions 

the  Union  Pacific,  Boston  &  Lowell,  and 
Northern    Pacific,   adding    that    "most  of 

our  greal  railroads  and  industrial  enter- 
prises have  had  the  same  history,"  and 
then   pn  "  eeds  t<  1  say  : 

"Of  course  these  pii  meers  and  their  suc- 
have    sometimes   gone    too 

far  in  their  efforts  and  have  made  too  hard 
bargains  after  they  had  achieved  success. 
Mut  does  the  farmer  who  paid  Si  25  or 
for  his  land  demand  an\  thing 
less  than  the  utmost  price  for  his  crops  or 
his  cattle,  and  does  he  nj  »t  si  >inel  [meS  SI  11 
his  goods  as  lirsl    rate  even  when   they  are 

damaged?  And  to-day,  when  a  new- 
comer asks   for  a    price  on    the  $1.25  per- 

acre    farm,    does    the    owner    Mush    as    he 


names  S50  an  acre  for  land  which  has 
already  enriched  him  even  to  the  extent 
of  a  handsome  bank  account?  He  has 
taken  his  risk,  lias  worked  very  hard,  has 
succeeded,  has  earned  and  fairly  deserves 
his  profit,  and  why  should  lie  hesitate  to 
take  all  that  he  can  get  '  " 

"Interdependence  of  the  farmer,  the 
wage-earner,  the  manufacturer,  the  railroad 
manager,  the  miner,  the  banker,  the 
school-teacher,  the  seamstress,  the  pro- 
fessional man  is  essential;  is,  in  short, 
the    essence    of    all    society,  all  nations." 

IH£     GROWTH     OF     WEALTH 
AND    THIS     COST    OF     LIVING 

Among  the  financial  statistics  compiled 
at  t  he  close  of  the  year,  few  have  been  more 
interesting  than  those  relating  to  savings- 
bank  deposits,  the  world's  output  of  gold, 
and   the  cost  of  living. 

As  to  savings-bank  deposits  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  notes  how  from  1820 
until  1907  the  number  of  such  depositors 
had  grown  from  a  little  over  eight  thousand 
to  over  eight  millions,  while  the  average 
of  deposits  had  grown  from  $132  to  $412, 
and  the  aggregate  of  deposits  from  about 
$1,130,000  to  over  $3,299,000,000.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  compilation  in  totals  at 
intervals  of  ten  years: 


1820. 
1830. 
1840. 
1850. 
i860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 
1900. 
1906. 


Aggre- 

No. of 

gate  of 

3epositors. 

Deposits. 

8,63s 

$1,138,576 

38,085 

6,973,304 

78,701 

14,051,520 

251,354 

43,43Li3o 

693,870 

149,277.504 

1,630,846 

549.874.358 

2,335,582 

819,106,973 

4,258,893 

1,550,023.956 

6,107,083 

2,389,719.954 

8,027,192 

3,299,544,601 

The  statistics  for  the  output  of  gold  have 
been  compiled  mainly  from  two  sources — 
a  British  Parliamentary  report,  and  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  Mint.  They 
show  the  following  totals  for  the  years 
named : 


Gold 

Output. 

Gold 

Output. 

1849.. 

$27,100,000 

1892 

$146,297,000 

1850.  . 

44,450,000 

1893 

157,494,100 

1851.. 

67,600,000 

1894 

181,175,000 

1852.. 

135,150.000 

1895 

199,304.000 

i860.  . 

93.415.000 

1896 

202,2  5  I.OOO 

1861.  . 

112,270,000 

1897 

236,078,000 

1863.. 

100,575,000 

1898 

286,879,000 

1864.  . 

94,980,000 

1899 

306,724,000 

1865. • 

101,270,000 

1900 

254.S56.  OOO 

1872.  . 

87,845,000 

1901 

262,493,000 

1873-- 

96,200,000 

1 90  2 

296,737.007 

1876.  . 

103,700,000 

1903 

327,702,000 

1877.. 

113,947.000 

1904 

.547.087,000 

1887.  . 

105,775,000 

190  5 

377, 135,000 

1889.  . 

123,489,000 

1 900 

405.000,000 

1891.  . 

130,650,000 

As 

to 

the    distribution   by   countries  of 

the   production   in     recent    years    the    fol- 

lowin 

gl 

as  been  com 

piled 

U 

nited  States. 

Africa. 

Australasia. 

1906. . 

$96,101,000      $140,361,000 

S82.770.000 

1905.. 

88,180.000 

i  1  6,69  =;.ooo 

85,926,000 

1904- ■ 

80,723,000 

85,5  19.000 

87,767,000 

1903.. 

73.591.000 

'17. '198, 000 

89,2  10,000 

1902.. 

80,000,000 

.59.023,000 

81,578,000 

78,666,000 

9,089,000 

8,672.000 

73,023,000 

76,880.000 
73.498,000 
79,331,000 

[899  ■ 

7 1,053,000 

1898.. 

64,  I'm. 000 

So,  1  28,000 

64.860,000 

1897.. 

57,363.000 

58,558,000 

52,665.000 

1896.. 

53,088,000 

45, 185,000 

■  1  1.407,000 

1895.. 

\t>,<<  10,000 

44.7118,000 

44.554.000 

[894 

39.500,000 

4  1 ,7(10,000 

40,27  1,000 

Bradstreet's  (Jan.  n)  notes  that  com- 
modity prices  are  still  moving  downward, 
"a  very  marked  decline  being  shown  as  a 
result  of  the  trade  movements  of  Decem- 
ber." Its  own  "approximate  index  num- 
ber"   on    January     1  st    of    this    year    was 

9  (u.  which,  it   says — 
"shows    a     loss     of     2.7     per     cent,      from 


December  1,  1907,  of  5.1  per  cent,  from 
November  1,  1907,  of  9.1  percent,  from 
March  1,  1907,  the  high-level  point  re- 
corded, and  of  6.9  per  cent,  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1907.  Compared  with  the  low-level 
point  of  the  past  sixteen  years — that 
touched  on  July  1,  1896— there  is  a  gain 
still  shown  of  45. 4  per  cent.  The  general 
level  of  values  on  January  1.  IQ08,  was,  in 
fact,  at  the  lowest  point  reached  since 
July  1,  1906,  and  is  only  a  fraction  of  1 
per  cent,  above  the  high  level  attained  on 
February  1,  1900,  nearly  eight  years  ago." 

Other  tables  are  given  by  Bradstreet's 
the  notable  features  of  which  show  that — 

"only  two  groups  out  of  thirteen  ad- 
vanced, these  being  breadstuff's  and  build- 
ing-materials, while  two  others,  fruits  and 
chemicals,  remained  unchanged,  and  nine 
out  of  thirteen  moved  lower.  As  to  in- 
dividual movements,  it  is  found  that 
textiles  lead  in  the  downward  movement, 
raw  cotton  and  cotton  goods  being  promi- 
nent. Metals  were  all  weaker,  and  hides 
and  leather  vied  with  this  group  in  the 
proportion  of  loss  shown.  Live  stock, 
naval  stores,  and  miscellaneous  products 
also  showed  declines." 

These  tables  further  show  that  "fortv 
products  declined,  while  only  twenty-one 
advanced,  during  December,  or  at  the  rate 
of  two  declining  to  one  advancing,  while 
forty-five  remained  unchanged,"  and  that 
"fifty-seven  articles  are  lower  than  a  year 
ago,  while  only  thirty-one  are  higher  and 
eighteen  are  unchanged." 

Another  interesting  table,  printed  by  the 
Evening  Post,  relates  to  the  growth  of 
this  country  in  area,  population,  and  the 
Federal  interest -bearing  debt: 

Area,  Int. -bearing 

Sq.  Miles.  Population.  Debt. 

1800 827,844  5,308,483  $82,976,294 

1830 2,059,043  12,866,020  48.565.406 

1840 2,059.043  17,069,453  3,573-344 

i860 3,026,789  31,443,321  64,640,838 

1870 3,026,789  38,558,371  2,046,455,722 

1880 3,026,789  50.1ss.783  1,723,993,100 

1890 3,026,789  62,622,250  725,313.110 

1900 3,026,789  76,303.387  1,023,478,860 

1907 3,026,789  86,666,000  894,834,280 

HINTS    FOR     INVESTORS 

Charles  A.  Conant,  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  January,  writing  of  the 
amount  of  negotiable  securities  now  exist- 
ing in  the  world — that  is,  stocks  and  bonds 
— quotes  a  French  writer's  estimates  of 
them  "as  the  larger  part  of  public  wealth." 
He  gives  some  figures  compiled  by  M.  Ney- 
marck,  another  French  economist,  of  the 
outstanding  securities  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  in  iooo.  as  follows: 

Amount 

Par  Value  of  per 

Country.                 Securities  Owned.  Capita. 

Great  Britain $26,400,000,000  $616.97 

France 19.500,000,000  500.94 

Germany 10,000,000,000  177  41 

Russia 5.400,000,000  4 1. So 

Austria- Hungary 4,400,000,000  96.90 

Netherlands 2,200.000,000  405.08 

Italy 2,300,000,000  69  24 

Belgium 1,400.000.000  200.42 

Spain 1,300,000.000  69.  82 

Switzerland 1,100.000.000        331.78 

Denmark 600,000.000        226.69 

Sweden  and  others  ....  400.000.000  7  7'> 

Total  Europe  .      §75,000,000,000      $172.70 
United  States  (1905)  3  1,514.351.382       41454 

Japan  (1905) 1 .563.41  2.951  29.70 

Aggregate....     Si  1  1 .077.764.333       $196.17 

He  says  we  have  no  absolutely  accurate 
data  as  to  the  ratio  of  the  securities  of 
each  country  to  the  aggregate  wealth  of 
that  country,  but  an  intelligent  estimate, 
made  by   Michael  ( '.     Mulhall  for  181)6,  put 

the  total  wealth  of  Europe  in  all  forms 
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of  property   at  $342,528,602,500,   or   $755 
per  capita.     Mr.  Conant  adds: 

"The  richest  country  is  naturally  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  a  valuation  of 
$57,453,899,000,  which  affords  an  average 
per  capita  of  $1,455.  France  is  credited 
with  wealth  to  the  amount  of  $47,156,- 
385,000,  which  amounts  to  $1,228  per 
capita,  while  Germany  shows  a  valuation 
of  $39,185,058,000,  or  $751  per  capita. 
The  Empite  of  Russia  shows  a  large  to- 
tal,—  $31,267,262,500;  but  when  it  is 
distributed  over  her  great  population 
of  105,800,000,  it  yields  an  average  per 
capita  of  only  $296." 

Mr.  Conant  adds  that  from  statistics 
available  "it  appears  that  about  45  per 
cent,  of  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  is  in 
the  form  of  securities,  about  40  per  cent, 
of  the  wealth  of  France,  and  only  about 
25  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  of  Germany. 
The  ratio  in  the  United  States  is  about 
23  per  cent." 

George  Carey  writes  in  The  Outlook  of 
the  difference  between  bonds  and  stocks, 
a  bond  being  "a  written  promise  to  re- 
pay a  loan  at  a  given  date,"  with  interest 
during  the  life  of  the  loan,  the  owners  of 
bonds  being  empowered  to  sell  the  property 
provided  the  interest  and  principal  are  not 
paid  as  provided  for.  Stock,  however, 
represents  ownership  of  the  property  and 
of  its  earnings  after  the  running  expenses 
and  the  interest  on  bonds  and  other  debts 
have  been  paid,  and  in  case  of  a  foreclo- 
sure to  satisfy  bondholders,  ownership  in 
what  may  remain.     Mr.  Carey  continues: 

"Stocks  of  some  companies  may  be 
more  desirable  investments  than  bonds 
of  others.  The  stocks  of  certain  great 
railway  and  industrial  corporations,  for 
instance,  have,  through  years  of  careful 
management  and  consequent  steady  pay- 
ment of  dividends,  come  to  be  regarded  as 
being  practically  equivalent  to  fixt  obli- 
gations. Bond  investments  promise  a 
known  and  steady  income,  with  relatively 
little  likelihood  of  advance  in  market 
price  beyond  a  certain  point. 

"Stocks  stand  for  variability  in  the 
matter  of  both  principal  and  income. 
They  may  reap  enormous  profits,  or  they 
may  return  their  owner  nothing.  In  the 
selection  of  stocks  as  an  investment, 
therefore,  the  purchaser  should  be  even 
more  careful  than  in  the  case  of  bonds. 
He  should  satisfy  himself  by  diligent  study 
and  inquiry  that  the  company  whose 
stock  he  is  about  to  buy  has  earned  for 
a  long  period  and  is  now  earning  a  surplus 
far  in  excess  of  all  expenses  of  operation, 
and  interest  on  bonded  indebtedness." 

George  Garr  Henry,  writing  in  System 
(January)  of  railroad  equipment  bonds 
as  possessing  "a  high  degree  of  safety," 
says: 

"  Equipment  bonds  at  the  present  writing 
can  be  obtained  to  yield  from  4I  per 
cent,  to  6$  percent,  in  accordance  with  the 
financial  strength  and  credit  of  the  issuing 
railroad  and  the  margin  of  security  of  the 
equipment  itself.  The  net  return  on  the 
equipment  bonds  of  a  given  railroad  is 
usually  from  \  per  cent,  to  f  per  cent, 
greater  than  on  the  first-mortgage  bonds 
of  the  same  railroad.  This  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  while  banks  and  scientific  in- 
vestors have  bought  equipment  bonds 
for  many  years,  the  general  public  is  not 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  inherent 
strength  of  these  issues  to  create  much  of 

GREAT  BEAR    SPRING    WATER, 
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6%  for  Ctoentp  ^ears 

A  Time-tried,  Panic-tested  &%  Bond  Investment 
Based  on  the  Ownership  of  New  York  Real  Estate 

ffpOR  twenty  years  the  American  Real  Estate  Company  has  operated  with  uninterrupted 
*>  success  in  the  New  York  real  estate  field.  For  twenty  years  this  Company  has  sold 
its  obligations  direct  to  the  public  and  earned  and  paid  6%  to  thousands  of  investors  the 
country  over,  without  one  dollar  lost  or  gone  astray.  For  twenty  years  the  securities 
of  this  Company  have  never  shrunk  a  dollar  in  value  and  every  dollar  due  in  principal 
and  interest — more  than  $3,000,000 — has  been  paid  on  the  instant.  In  continuing  the 
issue  of  our  6%  Bonds  we  point  to  Assets  of  over  $  1 0,000,000,  including  Capital  and 
Surplus  of  over  $  1 ,500,000,  as  proof  of  the  earning  power  of  our  business  and  the 
conservatism  of  our  (3%  rate. 
t  '3THE  business  of  the  American  Real  Estate  Company  is  restricted  by  its  charter  to 
^^  investment  in  real  estate,  and  its  fixed  policy  still  further  confines  its  operations  to 
New  York  real  estate  in  the  direct  line  of  the  city's*  greatest  growth.  The  ownership  of 
New  York  real  estate,  carefully  selected  and  wisely  managed,  is  recognized  by  conserva- 
tive investors  as  the  one  best  investment  in  the  world,  unmatched  for  stability,  safety 
and  steady  earning  power. 

QL  -R-E  SIX'S  offer  a  simple,  safe  and  profitable  form  of  investment,  meeting  the  needs  of 

those  who  have  money  in  hand  for  immediate  investment  for  income,  or  those  who 

desire  a  safe  and  profitable  channel  for  systematic  saving,  being  issued  in  either  of  two  forms : 

6%  Coupon  Bonds— For  Income  Earning,  sold  at  par  in  denominations  of  $  1 00,  $500, 
$1,000.  $5,000  or  any  other  desired  amount  in  even  hundreds;  paying  6$  interest  semi- 
annually by  coupons  attached. 

6%  Accumulative  Bonds — For  Income  Saving,  purchasable  by  installment  payments 
covering  terms  of  10,  I  5  or  20  years :  payments  and  interest  payable  in  cash  at  maturity. 
The  yearly  payment  rates  per  $1,000  Bond  are:  10-year  term,  $71.57;  15-yeai  term, 
$40.53  ;  20-year  term,  $25.65. 

tfTTHE  security  back  of  A-R-E  SIX'S  dues  not  fluctuate  and  is  not  subject  to  manipu- 
^"'  lation  or  depreciation.  The  business  upon  which  they  are  based  is  time-tried, 
panic-tested,  legally  safeguarded,  morally  proven  and  economically  sound.  Its  earning 
power  and  stability  as  well  as  the  efficiency  and  integrity  of  its  management,  are  abund- 
antly demonstrated  by  the  record  of  these  twenty  years.  It  is  the  business  behind  the 
bond  that  counts. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  give  important  facts  to  anyone  seeking  safe  and  profitable  in- 
vestment, including  free  map  of  New  York  City  showing  the  location  of  our  properties. 

^mertcan^cal  (jfgtatr  (fompanp 

504  Night  and  Day  Bank  Building:  5th  Ave.  and  44th  Street,  New  York 

DIRECTORS 

Edwin  K.  Martin,  Pres.  Dyer  R.  Holmes,  Vice-Pres.  Edward  II.  Boynton,  2d  Vice-Prea. 

Richard  T.  Lingley,  Treas.  William  B.  Hinckley,  Sec. 
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The  aim  of  judicious  advertising  should  be  to  reach  directly  an  actual  body  of  intelligent  investors  and  to 
have  the  assurance  that  this  advertising  will  be  thoughtfully  considered.  This  aim  can  be  realized  by  using 
the  financial  columns  of  The  Literary  Digest. 


vUipUl  d  IC  Accounting 

By  H.  C.  Bentley,  O.P.A..  a  practical  book  treating  of  the 
treasurer's  duties  and  liabilities;  the  corporate  books  of 
account;  bank  deposits,  checks  and  dividends;  negotiable 
instruments;  stock  and  bond  issues  ;  with  numerous  forms. 
The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  of  the  kind.  450pp. 
1908.    Buckram,  prepaid,  $4.00. 


Financing 


An 
Enterprise 


A  practical  book  by  Francis  Cooper,  telling  how  money 
is  secured  for  enterprises.  Capitalization,  prospectus 
writing,  methods  of  presenting,  etc..  discussed  fully.  The 
only  successful  work  on  promotion.  Has  been  sold  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  2d  Edition.  540pp.  Buckram.  Pre- 
paid, $4.00. 

Send  for  pamphlets  and  list  of  business  books. 

THE  RONALD  PRESS  CO.,  Rooms  33-35,  229  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY 

To  obtain  now  some  of  our  carefully  selected  first 
mortgage  loans.  Over  thirty-two  years  experience. 
Six  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually  in  New  York 
Exchange.  Large  assortment  on  hand  to  accommo- 
date both  large  and  small  investors.  Papers  com- 
plete and  ready  for  delivery.    Write  for  particulars. 

PERKINS  &  COMPANY,  LAWRENCE,  KAN. 


Protect    Your    Private     Papers 

In  a  Safety  Document  Flic 


Opens  like  a  Book 
25  strong  pockets 
Enameled     Metal 

Case 
Lock  with  two  key» 

Price,  $2.00 

Express  prepnnl 

10  cents  extra 

Handy  Secu  re  Satisfactory 

A.  C.  BAB.LER  ilFG.  CO.  107  Lake  St..  Chicago 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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OUR  BANK 
MONEY- 
ORDER 
PLAN  OF 
BANKING 
BY 
MAIL 


is  tlfe  safest,  most  convenient  and  fairest 
to  depositors  ever  devised.  From  the 
moment  your  money  reaches  us 

FOUR  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 

is  paid  upon  it.  Your  funds  are  always 
on  deposit,  always  working  for  you,  yet 
when  you  need  money  you  can  have  our 

BANK   MONEY  ORDERS 

(ASHED  ANYWHERE— AT  ANY 
TIME  with  interest  added.  The  plan  is 
new,  the  latest  and  best  idea  known  to 
modern  banking  practise.  Our  Booklet 
"P"  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  one 
today. 

THE  DEPOSITORS  SAVINGS 
<&  TRUST  CO. 

Tom  L.  Johnson,  President 
CLEVELAND.   OHIO 


Organization 

The  proper  selection  of  investments  by  the 
average  individual  depends  more  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  organization  of  his  Invest- 
ment Bankers  than  upon  any  other  one  thing. 
The  appreciation  of  this  fact  is  responsible  for 
our  policy  in  aiming  to  get  in  close  touch  with 
persons  of  moderate  means,  to  whom  the  safe 
investment  of  money  must  always  be  the  pri- 
mary consideration,  and,  after  that,  the  great- 
est possible  income  return. 

Communications  addressed  to  us  upon  this 
subject  will  not  only  receive  our  prompt  atten- 
tion, but  will  also  have  the  benefit  of  our  com- 
prehensive organization.  Our  Statistical  De- 
partment is  prepared  to  furnish  accurate  in- 
formation regarding  any  security  which  you 
may  wish  to  have  us  investigate. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our 
s|K-cial  Bond  Circular  entitled  "Investment 
( Opportunities,"  in  which  we  review  past  events 
and  existing  conditions  in  the  financial  and 
business  worlds  and  upon  which  we  base  a 
i  .iii-tiil  judgment  of  the  probable  future  course 
of  the  bond  market. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  457. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Hamban  New  Jfork  Stuck  Exchime 
William  and  Pine  Street*  New  York 


FREE— Just  Published— FREE 

U.ULltoAii  QUOTATION  RSOOBD,  over  IN  pagM 
devoted  t>>  detailed  Information  covering  all  railroad 
■ecarltlea  dealt  in  in  the  United  States,  giving  high  and 
low  dally  for  the  paal  month;  monthly  for  the  part  year 
.in.l  yearlj  f"r  levera]  yean  paal  ;  alao  high  and  low  for 
paal  two,  tin'  and  ten  yeara;  table  ahowTna  decline  In 
•took*  and  market  value  depreciation,  n~  will 
other  valuable  information  for  investors  and  tradi  i 

WE  DEAL  IN  I'KWTlo.s  w.  lots. 

\\i:  183UB  \  DAILY  MAKKKT  LETTEB    FKI  I 

Ml   the  above  sent  free  upon   requeat, 

w  BITS  TODAY  ;  a  portal  will  do. 

J.  F.  PIERSON,  Jr.,  &  CO. 


MEMBERS    NEM 
66  BROADV1  \\ 
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a  demand  for  them.  It  is  evident  there- 
fore that  a  good  rate  of  income  can  be 
obtained  from  equipment  bonds." 

Charles  Ii.  Scovil  in  Success  Magazine 
(Feb.)  insists  that  "The  first  principle  of 
all  sound  investment  must  ever  be  the 
quality  of  the  security  afforded  the  cap- 
ital; the  interest,  or  income  yield,  being  of 
secondary  consideration,"  and  then  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  article  says: 

"  I  want  to  impress  upon  the  readers  of 
this  magazine  the  extreme  care  that  should 
always  be  exercised  in  purchasing  the 
stocks  of  companies  not  financed  by 
reputable  investment  bankers.  Such 
stocks  are  being  offered  to-day  at  par, 
Sioo  a  share,  and  upon  which  dividends  of 
from  6  to  7  per  cent,  are  promised.  In 
most  cases  these  stocks  have  no  market 
whatsoever,  and  banks  will  not  accept 
them  as  collateral  for  loans  Moreover, 
there  are  7  per  cent,  preferred  industrial 
stocks  actively  traded  in  upon  the  New- 
York  Stock  Exchange,  and  upon  which 
banks  will  make  loans,  that  are  selling 
from  about  $80  to  $90  a  share,  representing 
an  income  yield  of  from  about  8  to  9  per 
cent." 

An  anonymous  writer  in  The  World's 
Work  for  January,  commenting  upon  the 
number  of  small  purchasers  who,  soon 
after  the  October  panic,  "became  the 
mainstay  of  the  tottering  Wall-street 
market,  sa\s  that  one  estimate  of  the 
buying  in  five  stocks — Pennsylvania,  New- 
York  Central,  Union  Pacific,  Northern 
Pacific,  and  Steel  preferred — is  that  it 
amounted  to  more  than  $75,000,000.  A 
friend  of  the  writer  invested  about  five 
thousand  dollars  as  follows: 


Shares. 


Stock. 


Price.     Cost.    Dividends. 


20  Pennsylvania 56 

10  Nor.  Pacific 103 

10  Sou.  Pacific,  pfd. .  .  .  105 

10  U.  S.  Steel,  pfd  ....  82 

10  Gen.  Electric 102 


$1,120 

$70 

1.030 

70 

1.050 

70 

820 

70 

1,020 

80 

totals 


,040 


$360 


Below  will  be  found  a  list  of  preferred 
railroad  stocks  and  industrial  stocks  that 
were  recommended  early  in  January  by 
a  prominent  New  York  banking-house, 
with  figures  showing  prices  at  that  time, 
dividend  rates,  and  approximate  yields: 


PREFERRED  RAILROAD  STOCKS 

Yield  Price 

about.  Title.  about. 

5.81  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe       86 

4.40  Baltimore    &  Ohio 77 

5  .  n>  Chic,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  .  .  135 

741  Kansas  City  So.,  preferred  .  .  54 

o  .  42  Southern  Pacific 100 

7.02  Mo,  Kansas   &  Texas 57 

S  .  00  Union  Pacific 80 

INDUSTRIAL     STOCKS 

8.34   American  Car  and  Fdy.,  pfd.  .  84 

7.87   American  Locomotive  Co.  . .  .  89 

8.57   American  Tobacco  Co 70 

7.78  American   Smelting    &    Refi- 
ning    go 

6.25   Amer.  Smelt.  Secur.,  Scries  B  80 

8.52  American  Woolen,  pfd 82 

<).2o  Central  Leather  Co 76 

10.00   International  Steam  Pump...         00 
10.00    Pressed  Steel  Car,  pfd 70 

7,87   17.  S.  Steel  Corporation 89 

Readers,  however,  must  bear  in  mind 
thai  rates  of  dividend  mighl  be  affected 
in  future,  should  business  conditions  ma- 
terially change  lor  the  worse.  These  in- 
vestment properties,  it  is  to  be  noted,  are 
all  stocks;  none  . » t   them  are  bonds. 


Divi- 
dend 
Rate. 

5% 

4', 
:'. 
4% 
7% 
4', 

4', 


7'. 


7% 
5% 
7 
7   . 

«', 


7*. 


For  Indigestion  Take 
HORSFOHD'S   ACIJD  PHOSPHATE. 
It*  mi  effective  way  to  relieve  obstlnnte  Indigestion, 
nervous  dyspepslu,  headache  or  depression. 
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Money  to  Invest — 
WHERE? 

Thousands  are  now  considering  this  question — 
unusual  caution  is  necessary.     Have  you  tried 

TAX  BONDS 

Taxes  are  uniformly  paid -consider    he   security. 

We  are  selling  $100  -  $250  $500  and  $1,000 
School,  City,  County  District  Bonds  netting  e% 
to  6'  , 

Thousands  are  investigating  —  we  secure  now 
customers  daily  and  have  patrons  in  twenty-six 
states. 

Our  bargains  secured  recently  include 
$100  and   $250   $%    Schools  of  a  University  City. 
$S°°    S%%     Drain    Bonds    of    an    Iowa    County, 
$1,000    6%    Drain    Bonds   of    a    Missouri    County. 

Prices  are  low  and  will  interest  you. 

Booklet  D — a  concise  "Argument  For  Tax  Bonds" 
will  be  mailed  on  request. 

References    everywhere.     Send   your  name  for 

our  mailing  list  and  ask  for  offerings. 

WILLIAM  R.  COMPTON  CO. 

INVESTMENT  BANKERS 
18  Wardell  BIdg.,  Macon,  Missouri 


GAS  BONDS 

$1,000  and  $500  each,  paying 

5.5%  to  1% 

We  do  not  know  of  an  investor  who 
has  ever  lost  any  money  in  an  investment 
such  as  we  are  offering. 

Write  for   book    giving  full 
particulars.     Free  of  Charge. 

H.  T.  HOLTZ  &  CO., 

Public  Securities 
171  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


Two   Year 
Certificates 
of  Deposit 

bearing  6  per  cent, 
interest  and  absolutely  secured  by  first 
mortgages  on  improved  real  estate. 

A  profitable  investment — 
Absolutely  safe — 
Interest  checks  every  six  months — 
Money  not  tied  up  fora  long  period — 
but  if  you  do  allow  it  to  remain  on 
deposit  for  seven  years  it  participates 
in  the  earnings  of  the  Company — 

Would  you    like   to    know    more   about  it? 
Ask  for  the  booklet — 

Calvert  mortgage  X  Deposit  Company 

1045  Calvert  Building,   Baltimore.  Md. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  i.itkkary  Digist  when  writing  to  advertiMTs. 
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Will  you  give 
5  Minutes  a  Day 
to  Hair  Culture? 

You  can  easily  make 
your  hair  luxuriant  and 
healthful  by  the  use  of 

ED.PINAUD'S 
HAIR  TONIC 

(Eau  de  Quinine) 

Massage  it  thoroughly  into  the  hair  roots,  and 
note  the  feeling  of  extreme  cleanliness  and  gentle 
stimulation  that  follows.  The  circulation  is 
quickened,  dandruff  germs  are  removed  and 
youthful  beauty  is  restored  to  the  hair. 

Send  loc.  (to  pay  postage  and  packing)  for  a 
liberal  sample  bottle. 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  book 

HAIR  AND  BEAUTY  CULTURE 

Write  today. 

PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD 
Dept.  104.  ED.  PINAUD  BLDG.        New  York 


<==7&e*&m&aAr 


GLASS  PIPE 

At  last  the  perfect  Pipe — the  pipe  that  it 
is  a  delight  to  smoke — that  never  bites, 
and  that  is  Free  from  the  rank  odors  which 
women  so  detest  about  the  house. 

The  man  who  says  he  cannot  smoke  a 
pipe  CAN  smoke  this  one— and  with  the 
keenest  pleasure   that  tobacco   ever  gave. 

It  is  made  of  specially  annealed  Glass— Unbreakable, 

Non-Absorbent  and  readily  CJeanabte,  with  an  inner 

vented-bowl  of  ingenious  construction, allowing  every 

grain   of  the  tobacco  to  be  burned  to  a  dry  ash — and 

drawing  I  the  nicotine  away  from   mouth   contact. 

That  does  away  with  the  nasty  little  heel  of  nico-  { 

tine-soaked   residue  with  its  bad  odor  and  tongue 

biting  taste.     It  is  the  only  pipe  in  the  world  that 

remains  cool  throughout — whose  last  whiff  is  as 

sweet  as  the  first. 

Smoke  it  for  a  week  on  trial.     Your  money 
:*  not  satisfied. 
C  state 
erence    tor 
straight  or 

Price,$1.50 

(with  case  $2.00) 

f)stpaid  in    U.  S. 
Canada— Foreign 
Countries  add  postage. 

Send  for  free  booklet 
"The  History  of  Smoking" 

TURCO-AMERIt  AN  PIPE  00. 
896  Month  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Reference  Naiional  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Rochester. 


Four  Drawer 
Vertical 


Solid  Oak 
LETTER  FILE 


$ 


12 


•ff&tr 


Idea 


The 
Original 

Solid  Weathered  or  Golden  Oak; 
Roller  Rearing*;  Oxidized  Fittings; 
Patent  Lever  Locking  FollowBloek  in 
Each  Drawer;   Finished  on  All  Sides. 

Great  economy  in  design  enables  us  to 
manufacture  this  handsome,  high  class, 
dust  proof,  vertical    letter  file  for  the 
remarkable  price,  $12.00. 
"•  Made     (  4-drawer,  $12.00  )       All 
In  Three  \  8-drawer,      9.75  V  F.  O.  B. 

Sizes      (  2-diawer,       6.75  )   Factory 

Inside  drawer  measure.  22%  inches  long, 
12  in.  wide,  \U%  in.  high. 

Shipping  weight,  4-drawer,  100  lbs.  Legal 
and  invoice  files  at  proportionate  prices. 


Holds  20,000 
Letters 


: 


Send  for  catalog  of  Wels  card  indexes,  sectional  bookcases,  postal  scales, 
-uc"        \*  ^  ^      #  "■   *S*+     4*1  swinging  tjpe- 

■  ™s 4*M  M/*^.  —  A  ,*,      A/WS-sC    m  *^  writer  stands, 

clips,  paste,  etc. 

MONROE,  MICH. 


z*0&f Mfg. Co. 

//      16  UNION  ST.,  MONF 


CURRENT  POETRY 


Winter  Magic. 

By  Kate  Stevens  Loom  is. 

Stark  and  naked  the  bleak  trees  stood 
'Till  winter's  magic  bewitched  the  wood. 
Then  fantom-like  from  the  white  below 
Rose  shafts  of  shadow,  half-clad  in  snow, 
Losing  themselves  in  a  mazy  bower 
Of  branched  frost  and  soft  snow  shower. 
And  through  this  wood  of  dazzling  white 
Wove  shimmering  threads  of  silvery  light, 
O'ershot  with  the  fire  of  the  slant  sunbeam, 
With  crystal  glimmer,  and  diamond  gleam; 
While  prismic  colors  flashed  hither  and  yon 
And  like  wills-o'-the-wisp  from  the  sight  were  gone; 
And  shadows  soft  through  the  trees  were  laced 
And  over  the  ground  in  a  network  traced. 
A  faery  wood  by  magic  made 
Of  vibrant  light  and  subtle  shade. 

— The  Metropolitan  Magazine  (February). 


Beati  Mortui. 

By  Louise  Imogen  Guinev. 

Blessed  the  dead  in  spirit,  our  brave  dead 

Not  passed,  but  perfected: 

Who  tower  up  to  mystical  full  bloom 

From  self,  as  from  a  known  alchemic  tomb; 

Who  out  of  wrong 

Run  forth  with  laughter  and  a  broken  throng; 

Who  win  from  pain  their  strange  and  flawless  grant 

Of  peace  anticipant ; 

Who  late  wore  cerements  of  sin,  but  now, 

Unbound  from  foot  to  brow, 

Gleam  in  and  out  of  cities,  beautiful 

As  sun-born  colors  of  a  forest  pool, 

When  Autumn  sees 

The  walnuts  splash  in,  from  her  thinning  trees 

If  thus  to  have  trod  and  left  the  wormy  way 

Leaves  men  so  wondrous  gay, 

So  stript  and  free  and  potently  alive, 

Who  would  not  his  infirmity  survive, 

And  bathe  in  victory,  and  come  to  be 

As  blithe  as  ye, 


BANISHED 
Coffee  Finally  Had  to  Go. 


The  way  some  persons  cling  to  coffee  even 
after  they  know  it  is  doing  them  harm  is  a 
puzzler.  But  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  give  it 
up  for  good,  when  Postum  Food  Coffee  is 
properly  made  and  used  instead. 

A  girl  writes:  "Mother  had  been  suffer- 
ing with  nervous  headaches  for  seven  weary 
years,  but  kept  drinking  coffee. 

"One  day  I  asked  her  why  she  did  not 
give  up  coffee  as  a  cousin  of  mine  had  done 
who  had  taken  to  Postum.  But  Mother  was 
such  a  slave  to  coffee  she  thought  it  would 
be  terrible  to  give  it  up. 

"Finally,  one  day,  she  made  the  change 
to  Postum,  and  quickly  her  headaches  dis- 
appeared. One  morning  while  she  was 
drinking  Postum  so  freely  and  with  such 
relish,  I  asked  for  a  taste. 

"That  started  me  on  Postum  and  I  now 
drink  it  more  freely  than  I  did  coffee,  which 
never  comes  into  our  house  now. 

"A  girl  friend  of  mine,  one  day  saw  me 
drinking  Postum  and  asked  if  it  was  coffee. 
I  told  her  it  was  Postum  and  gave  her  some 
to  take  home,  but  forgot  to  tell  her  how  to 
make  it. 

"The  next  day  she  said  she  did  not  see 
how  I  could  drink  Postum.  I  found  she  had 
made  it  like  ordinary  coffee.  So  I  told  her 
how  to  make  it  right  and  gave  her  a  cupful 
I  made,  after  boiling  it  fifteen  minutes.  She 
said  she  never  drank  any  coffee  that  tasted 
as  good,  and  now  coffee  is  banished  from 
both  our  homes."  Name  given  by  Postum 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  the  little  book.  ' '  The  Road  to  Well- 
ville"  in  pkgs.     "  There's  a  Reason." 


FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING 


COLUMNS      OPEN       TO      OOI 
INVESTMENT        ANNOUNOe 


1  •   E  R  V  AT  IV  ■ 
HENT8        ONLV 


Qniied  Slates  of  Mmericg 

State 


6% 

Cold  Bonds 

The  10  year  65?   Gold   Coupon   Bond  of  the  Under- 
writers Reulty   ami  Title   Co.  are  secured  by  selected 

N.  Y.  CITY  REAL  E8TATE 

They  are  redeemable  -AWv  Hirer  years,  <>n  d ;m<t.  ;«t 

holder's  option,  and  redemption  in  provided  for  by  :i 
SINKING  H"M>  maintained  under  a  TRUST  AGREE- 
MENT with  the 

CUARDIAN     TRUST     COMPANY 
OF    NEW   YORK 

Absolute  security    is   further    insured    by    chnrtei 

resl  rici  ions  which  compel  the  maintenance  of  paid-in 

capital   and  quick   assets    largely   in  excess   of  bonded 

obligations.  They  combine 

Security— Income— Cash  Availability , 

absolute  sale  investment  unafiectedby  Wall  St  manipu- 
lation. Uaued  in  denominations  of  $1  OO.  $500  ami 
%  1 ,000.  Prospectus  on  request.  ADDRESS  DEPT.  » 

UNDERWRITERS  REALTY  &  TITLE  CO. 
1  JYIndlson  Ave.,  IVew  York  City 


CITY  and  COUNTY  JONOS 

Can  be  bought 
To  yield    from 

Send  for  list 

NEW  FIRST  NAT'L  BANK,  Columbus,  0. 


4&  "5% 


SIX   PER  CENT 


Idle  money  can  be  deposited  with  this 
bank  on  our  Certificate  plan  with  abso- 
lute safety.  Interest  6  per  cent.,  payable 
semi-annually. 

Please  write  for  booklet  "D." 


FIRST  TRUST  &SAVINGS  BANK! 

CAPITALS  1 00.000.°-°  BILLINGS,  MONT.! 


°lo 


Income  afforded  by  the  five- 
of    a   well 


year    securities 
established 


Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

serving  cities  of  50,000  people  in  the 
Central  West.  Net  earnings  three  times 
interest  charges. 

Denominations  $100,  $500  and  $1,000. 

Single  bonds  sold.  Interest  paid  every 
six  months  at  Chicago  Bank. 

TROWBRIDGE  &  NIVER  CO. 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS 


First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Telephone- 
Central  1263 


Fill  out  and  return  this  coufon  to-day: 


TROWBRIDGE  &  NIVER  CO., 

First  National  Bank  Bldg..  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send   illustrated  description  of  (.i;>s 
Securities  yielding  7  per  cent. 


Name. 


City- 


L.  D. 


State. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Send  for  Murphy 
HE  Knows" 


Are  you  the  man  that  is  sent  for  when 
expert  information  is  wanted? 

Such  a  man  is  always  in  demand  at  a  big 
salary,  because  he  knows,  because  he's 
TRAINED. 

Training  is  the  one  great  essential  to  suc- 
cess. Nowadays  no  ambitious  man  need 
remain  in  the  "  dollar  a  day  "  ranks. 

If  you  want  to  be  the  man  "sentfor" 
get  in  touch  with  the  I.  C.  S.  Lack  of  cap- 
ital need  not  hinder;  it  doesn't  matter  how 
little  schooling  you  have  had  ;  age  is  no 
barrier  ;  it  is  immaterial  where  you  live  or 
what  you  do  ;  you  don't  have  to  leave  home 
or  lose  a  day's  work  ;  there  are  no  books 
to  buy. 

The  attached  coupon  will  lead  the  way.  Cut 
it  out.  Mark  it — mail  it  now.  There's  no 
charge  for  the  advice  it  will  bring. 

During  December,  497  students  volun- 
tarily reported  salary  increases  and  promo- 
tionssecured  wholly  through  I.  C.  S.  train- 
ing. 

The  Business  of  This  Place 
is  to  Raise  Wages. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Box   9'i  I      Seranton,  Pa. 

Pleas*  explain ,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part, 
how  I  can  4 nidify  for  a  larger  salary  iu  the  position  before 
which  I  have  marked  X 


Jiookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement  Writer 
Show  <'ar<l  Writer 
Window  Trimmer 
Commercial  Law 
Illustrator 
Civil  st.r>  lee 
Chen  fat 

Textile  Mill  Hupi. 
Electrician 

Bled  l'*nirlno«'r 


Ml  ill. 111    1    I"  all  >>II|  ;in 

Telephone  Kng'eer 
Klec.  Lighting- IS  upt. 
Median.  Engineer 
Surveyor 
Stationary   Engineer 
t'lvll  Engineer 
Itullri'g  Contractor 
Arehllec'l  Draftsman 
Archl  teet 
Structural  Engineer 
Hanking 

Milling    I    iiu-Iiii  .    r 


Name 


Street  and  No.. 
City 


_8tate_ 


Stanhope-  Wheatcroft  d!&moaoti!c 

1  si  LBU8HI 11  1891 

Six  months  graduating  coarse  commenced  October 7th 

ai>i  i.im:  s.  tvni  tn  itoir  Director 

ci   Weal  Baal  Street  Vc«  Vorli  City 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  Vcw  York 
Becommendi  teaohen  in  colleges,    schools    mil  families. 
Advises parenta about aohoola,    %vji.  o.  I'll  \  it,  Mgr. 


STAMMER 


DO 
YOU 

Trial  lesson  explaining  msthoda  tor  home  eat 

Bent  FBI  I ..    Gold  -M-I.il.  World's  Kuir.St.  LouisT 

"■  I  N  A'lclaido  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


KINGSLEY  SCHOOL  wmVmVUM 

Preparation   for  nil    ooHagea  or  for   bnalneas.     A    boys1 
ling  achool  of  beat  type.      Lower  aohool  for  young 
boys  in  separate  building      \v  Inter  term  opens  Jan,  Cth, 
UXM     I  or  catalogue  address  J.  it.  «  %  iiimiiii.. 


Saints  of  the  ended  wars?     Ah,  greeting  give; 

Turn  not,  too  fugitive; 

But   hastening  toward   us,  hallow  the  foul  street, 

And  sit  with  r.s  at  meat; 

And  of  your  courtesy,  on  us  i  nwise 

Fix  oft  those  purer  ■ 

Till  in  ourselves    who  love  them,  dwell 

The  same  sure  light  ineffable; 

Till  they  who  walk  with  us  in  after-years, 

Forgetting  time  and  tears 

(As  we  with  you),  shall  sing  all  day  instead, 

"How  blessed  are  the  dead!" 

— The  Atlantic  Monthly  (January). 


At  Fourscore. 

By  Charles  Buxton  Going. 

His  body,  warped  and  brown  and  thin, 
Is  like  some  quaint  old  violin, 

Played  till  it  bears  the  lasting  trace 
Of  the  dead  player's  hand  and  face — 

Played  to  old  airs  of  love  and  pain 
Till  it  was  broken  with  the  strain. 

But  even  yet,  when  some  one  brings 
A  master  touch,  the  poor  worn  strings 

Wake,  from  his  heart  of  bygone  years, 
A  music  that  is  blind  with  tears. 

— Everybody's  Magazine  (January). 


PERSONAL 

Richard  Mansfield's  Personality. — A  writer  in 
the  North  American  Review  attributes  Richard 
Mansfield's  great  success,  not  to  his  sympathetic 
interpretation  or  to  his  wonderful  character  delinea- 
tion, remarkable  as  these  powers  were,  but  to  his 
own  masterful  personality.  While  he  in  no  measure 
belittles  the  ascendency  which  Mr.  Mansfield  gained 
through  his  scope  of  appreciation  and  his  mastery  of 
technique,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  mere  appear- 
ance of  Richard  Mansfield  on  the  stage  brought  to 
his  audiences  a  wider  understanding  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  life.     In  discussing  this,  he  says: 

For  this  reason  Mr.  Mansfield  was,  to  those  who 
knew  him  privately,  even  more  impressive  off  the 
stage  than  on.  That  elemental  human  power  which 
was  his,  showed  all  the  more  emphatic  when  he  was 
disencumbered  of  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  stage 
disguises.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  many 
people  who  felt  the  impress  of  his  personality  only 
through  the  medium  of  his  art  may  wish  to  know 
how  he  appeared  in  private  life.  My  impressions  of 
him  are  confined  to  the  last  year  of  his  career.  Be- 
fore that  I  had  never  met  him;  but  during  the  sum- 
mer of  nio6  he  asked  mc  to  settle  near  his  country- 
seat,  in  order  that  I  might  set  to  work  toward  the 
fulfilment  of  certain  purposes  he  had  in  mind  forme. 
For  over  two  months  I  saw  him  nearly  every  day; 
and  one  time  and  another,  at  different  hours  of  the 
day  and  evening,  he  talked  with  me  in  almost  every 
vein 

Since  he  neither  argued  nor  explained,  there  was 
an  air  of  finality  about  his  statements.  He  em- 
phatically told  you  where  he  stood:  what  were  you 
going  to  do  about  it?  He  didn't  open  subjects:  he 
closed  them.  lie  was  always  swooping  to  conclu- 
sions; and  l  ho  you  si  ill  had  something  in  your  mind 
to  say.  you  were  deterred  by  the  emphasis  of  his  un- 
spoken "That  will  do."      There  was  nothing  petty  in 


w  by  «•  -nil 
nil 


THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 


<mr  Usui  Improved  Tip  Top  Duplicator  on 

:  "F1KST     li  pnn  i  lenrs  in  the 

o\i>     itv  perminnl  use  tow    can   poaiuvplj 

tall,  before  buying,  whether  it  meets  your 

Each  much coatnias  16 

Lit  ni  duplicating  Burfice  which  enn  be 
Mini  n\  ii  mil  ovei  ir  in.  100  aoptss  from 
pan  written  nnd  SO  soplei  Iron  type- 
written original.      Complete  duplii 

'  i  B%  ill '.  ii  i     SJ.'.tl 

I'tLlX  T.  DAI  s  DUPLICATOR  CO. 

113  John  Street,  New  York 


77iu  Trade-mark  on  every  box 

The  Choice 

of 

Wanting  Paper 

In  business  your  letter  paper 
creates  first  impressions. 

In  personal  correspondence 
it  shows  taste  and  appreciation. 

In  society  it  instantly  distin- 
guishes or  betrays. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of 
writing  paper. 

WHITING 

Papers 

are  made  in  all  styles  to  meet 
every  correspondence  require- 
ment— superior  in  quality  and 
in  perfect  taste  and  form. 

Whiting  papers  are  the  most 
widely  known  and  generally 
used  because  of  their  recognized 
superiority. 

Ask  for  Whiting  paper — 
see  that  the  trade-mark  is  on  the 
box  and  you  will  be  sure  of 
paper  that  is  correct  in  every 
detail  and  that  will  reflect  credit 
upon  you  wherever  it  goes. 

Whiting  is  the  name  that  signifies 

quality  and  correctness   in   paper 

for  every  correspondence  purpose. 

Obtainable  from  all  the  best  dealers  in  stationery. 

WHITING  PAPER  COMPANY 
148-150-152  Duane  St.,  New  York 
Chicago    Boston    Philadelphia 

Mills:  Holyoke,  Mass. 


INC    CARDS^I    QO 

DING  ENCCAVEO  PLATO  E   0      •_ 


CALL. 

(INCLUOI 

These  cards,  in  script,  are  as  good  as  they  can  be 
made  rich,  distinguished,  finest  grade.  Scud  a  dol- 
lar, with  your  name  (one  line),  or  ask  for  a  sample 
if  you  are  skeptical.  HOSKINS  ENGHAVING  leaves 
a  lasting  impression  of  tone  and  dignity— an  delu- 
siveness such  as  you  seek. 

Everything  In  Engraving. 


900  Chestnut  Street 


Philadelphia 


1  e-  CEXT8  for  trial  13  I 
I  J3  weeks.  1  n  t  his  illus- 
trated  national  week- 
lyall  the  important  news  of 
the  world  is  stated  clearly,  I 
fairly,  and  briefly,  forbusy  renders.  Many  special  features 
of  great  interest.  It.  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining — 
THK  paper  for  the  homo.  SI  year;  takes  placeof  $2  to  $4 
papers.     Try  it.  13  wks.  for  15c.     Pathfinder,  Wash,  D.  0 

TYPEWRITER     BARGAINS 

$1">.00  nnd  up.  .  Many  of  these 
machines  have  been  in  use  less 
than  sixty  days,  are  as  good  as 
new.  and  we  guarantee  them  to 
give  exactly  the  same  service. 
Write  as  before  you  buy,  stating 
make  of  machine  you  prefer. 
We  will  give  you  the  best  type- 
writer mi-;iiii-  ever  offered 
shipped  subject  to  examination. 
■aUDflHLHI  TYPEWRITER  EX. 
109  n. ■sun.  hiili-.,  St.  Louis,  Ho 
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his  self-assertion.  You  felt  behind  it  the  full  power 
of  his  vast  and  sweeping  mind.  He  was  so  sure  that 
he  waS  right  that  he  often  convinced  you  by  conta- 
gion; and  you  found  yourself  agreeing  with  him  even 
ivhen  you  could  not  understand  the  reason  why. 

His  energy   of   self-assertion   gave    him   an   air  of 
dominance  which  was  perhaps  his  most  obvious  per- 
sonal    quality.      His    close     professional     associates 
always  spoke  of  him  as  "The  Chief":    and  I  remem- 
ber how  once,  when  I  was  taking  leave  of  some  other 
friends  in  order  to  keep  an  appointment   with   Mr. 
Mansfield,   I   unconsciously  recalled   and   spoke   the 
line  from  "Beau  Brummel,"  "I  have  a  very  pressing 
engagement  with    his  Majesty."     Thereafter  I  often 
thought  of  Mr.  Mansfield  as  "  His  Majesty."     In  all 
his  ways  he  was   imperial.     He  commanded  always; 
he  never  took  commands:  and  the  habit  of  years  had 
given  him  a  certain  magnificence  of  manner,  as  of  one 
speaking  from  a  throne.     No  matter  how  many  other 
people  were  present,  nor  how  interesting  they  were 
as  individuals,  you  were  always  aware  of  Mr.  Mans- 
field  as  the  central  and  commanding  figure  of  the 
group.      He  seemed  somehow  more  alive  than  other 
people;    he  was  more  ardent  and  intense;    he  hurled 
himself  at  you  with  a  more  compelling  vigor.     You 
could  not  get  away  from  the  keen  impression  of  his 
presence.     When    he    presided   at   the    dinner-table, 
you  found  it  difficult  to  look  long  at  anybody  else; 
your  eyes  would  constantly  revert  to  him.     I  can  see 
him  now  dancing  a   Virginia  reel  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  Grange,  with  such  an  eagerness  of  young  enjoy- 
ment that  he  lured  your  eyes  away  from  all  the  pretty 
girls  who  were  fluttering  around  the  room.     Because 
of  the  imperial  sweep  and  sway  of  his  manner,  he 
gave  you  constantly  the  impression  of  being  taller 
and  heavier  than  he  actually  was.      He  was,  of  course, 
very  stockily  built,  deep-chested  and  strong-limbed; 
but  he  w-as  a  short  man,  and  without  grandeur  of 
mere  physical  appearance.     The  same  body,  carried 
lax,  would  not  have  caught  your  eye;   the  same  face, 
struck  expressionless,  would  not  have  interested  you. 
And  yet  he  sustained  with  such  conviction  the  im- 
perial mood  that  many  men  more  grandly  built  in 
body  and  more  beautiful  in  face  looked  unimportant 
when  they  stood  beside  him.     Mr.  Mansfield  some- 
how made  you  bow  to  the  superbness  of  his  person- 
ality.     His  unconquerable  self-assertion,  his  habit  of 
dominance,  his  imperial  quality  (call  it  by  whatever 
name  you  will)  was  his  greatest  asset  as  an  actor. 
When  he  came  upon  the  stage,  he  ruled  the  audience. 
He  exuded  power  and  compelled  submissive  admira- 
tion.     There  he  was  before  you,  flinging  at  you  all 
the  might  and  ardor  of  his  nature.     What  were  you 
going  to  do  about  it? 


REVIVED  AT  LAST 

Emaciated  Woman  Restored  By 

Proper  Food. 


The  amount  of  harm  done  from  eating 
food  which  lacks  the  nourishing  elements 
or  is  in  such  form  that  the  system  can't 
absorb  it,  is  much  greater  than  many  per- 
sons even  suspect. 

The  harm  can't  be  corrected  by  drugs 
either.  There  must  be  a  complete  change 
in  the  dietary — the  cause  of  the  trouble 
mnst  be  removed. 

"I  have  been  a  constant  sufferer  from 
stomach  trouble,  constipation  and  neuralgia, 
for  the  past  14  years,"  writes  a  Mich,  lady, 
"and  the  past  year  became  tired  of  life,  of 
everybody  and  everything. 

"  The  best  doctors  and  several  weeks  at  a 
Sanitarium  afforded  me  only  temporary  re- 
lief. Finally  an  attack  of  the  grippe  caused 
me  to  give  up  hope  of  ever  being  well  again. 
I  was  growing  weaker  and  more  emaciated 
every  day. 

"At  last,  a  doctor  advised  me  to  try  some 
predigested  food,  as  nothing  would  stay  on 
my  stomach.  My  husband  sent  for  some 
Grape-Nuts,  of  which  I  ate  a  little  with 
milk,  and  then  awaited  the  usual  results. 

"  My  stomach  did  not  reject  this  food,  and 
from  that  time  on  for  several  weeks,  I  lived 
on  Grape-Nuts  and  milk.  I  felt  no  pain 
whatever  in  my  stomach,  my  health  gradu- 
ally came  back  and  in  five  weeks  I  gained 
25  pounds.  I  derived  more  strength  from 
Grape-Nuts  than  I  ever  did  from  a  meat  and 
potato  diet. "     "  There' s  a  Reason . ' ' 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs. 


SmffliftB 


are  known  and  used  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world.  World- 
wide use  is  the  result,  not  the 
cause  or  their  supremacy. 

Write  us  or  any  branch  for  full  information 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER   CO. 

Syracuse,  New  York 


Branches 
Everywhere 


)=*r%^ 


'ajAf^r~' 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


A     THE'BEST'LIGHT 

1 

a   portable,  pure  white,  steady,  safe    1 
£x  light.  Brighter  than  electricity  or   1 
acetylene.  100  candle  power.  No  grease,   1 
dirt  nor  odor.  Lighted  instantly.  Costs   1 
2  cts.  per  week.  Over  200  styles.  Every    1 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  wanted-  Write   H 
Cor  catalog.    Do  not  delay. 

THE  msr  in. in   CO. 

83  K.  .".Ill  St.,  Cauton,  Ohio   J 

L     ^"^ 

MAKES  AND  BURNS  ITS  OWN  G  AS  ^ 

THIS  is  the  Austin  Organ  Company's 
master  achievement.  It  is  a  large  air 
chamber  within  the  organ,  from  which 
each  pipe  has  its  individual  valve.  Because 
of  the  volume  of  air  contained  in  the  chest 
an  absolutely  unvarying  pressure  is  assured  to 
every  pipe,  under  all  conditions,  thus  making 
the    tone   of    the    Austin  Organ    unapproachable. 


Austin  Organ  Company 

Dept.  G,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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The 

Electric 
Washer 

YOU  can  now  have  all 
your  washings  done  by 
Electricity. 

The  "1900"  Electric  Self- 
Working  Washer  does  tin- 
washing— and  wrings  the 
clothes.  Any  electric  light 
current  furnishes  the  power. 

You  connect  the  washer 
just  as  you  put  an  electric 
globe  into  its  socket.  Then 
to  start  the  washer  you  turn 
on  the  electricity. 

The  water,  and  soap,  and 
the  motion  of  the  tub  do  the 
washing.    And  your  clothes 


30  Days'  FREE  Trial— Freight  Prepai 


are  washed  quicker  and  easier,  and  more  thor- 
oughly and  economically  than  you  have  ever 
had  washing  done  before.  This  washer  saves 
more  than  enough  in  a  few  months  to  pay  its 
own  cost,  and  then—//  keeps  right  on  saving. 

If  you  keep  servants,  they  will  stay  with 
you  contented,  if  you  have  a  "1900"  Electric 
Self-Working  Washer  to  do  the  washing. 

Your  servants  will  not  have  to  dread  wash- 
day drudgery.  There  won't  be  any  discus- 
sion over  the  size  of  the  washing. 

Laundry  bills  will  be  saved. 

Do  not  take  our  word  for  this. 

Let  this  Electric  Washer  sell  itself  to  you. 

We  will  ship  one  of  these  "  1900"  Electric 
Self-Working  Washers  to  any  responsible 
party  and  prepay  the  freight. 


Take  this  washer  and  use  it  for  four  weeks. 

Wash  laces  with  it.  Wash  your  heaviest 
blankets  and  quilts.     Wash  rugs. 

Then— if  you  are  not  convinced  that  the 
washer  is  all  we  say — don't  keep  it. 

Just  tell  us  you  don't  want  the  washer,  and 
that  will  settle  the  matter.  We  wont  charge 
you  anything  for  the  use  you  have  had  of  it. 

It  costs  you  nothing. 

Let  a  "  1900  "  Electric  Self-Working  Washer 
shoulder  the  drudgery  of  "  Wash-Day"— save 
your  clothes  from  wear  and  tear,  and  keep 
your  servants  contented. 

Ask  for  our  Washer  Book  today.    Address, 

The  1900  Washer  Co..  huh  Henry  St.,  Binghatn- 
ion,  IV.  Y.  (If  you  live  in  Canada,  write  the  1900 
Washer  Co.,  355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Onl.) 


BAKER'S 

COCOA 


Registered, 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


FIRST  in  Years! 

FIRST  in  Honors! 

FIRST  on  the 
Breakfast  Tables 
of  the  World! 


HIGHEST  AWARDS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

[Established  1780] 
DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


AUTHORS 


Savins  MHS.  narrAtives,  poetl* 
»iil,  loiontific  or  I  iHtorioal)  and 
desiring  consideration  for  HOOK 
lirafl  ma j  rabmit  oop)  Careful  readings,  no  charge,  capi- 
tal invpHtcil  if  favorably  passed  apon  Beat  workmanship, 
clt  it  ii  in  adings  only. 

THI    IIOMII  IMill   IM  H.CO.  tin*.  ,«l   COURT  SI.,   liONTON,   MASS. 


C.    MASPERO'S 

Pure  Olive  Oil 

My  Extra  Fine  Lucca  Olive  Oil  is  the  best  and 
purest  and  finest  flavored  Olive  Oil  imported  into 
this  country.  I  am  an  expert  in  Olive  Oils  and  I 
know  all  about  them,  I  know  how  they 
are  made  and  where  they  are  made  and 
where  the  best  comes  from.  If  there 
was  any  better  Olive  Oil  made  than 
the  brand  I  am  selling  I  would  get  it 
at  any  cost — I  will  sell  only  the  best. 
I  personally  guarantee  my  Olive  Oil 
to  be  the  purest  and  best  Olive  Oil 
that  money  can  buy. 

Guaranteed   Pure,  Serial  No.   5400. 
I'iickf-il  in  cans  and  bottles. 
CANS— 1  gnl.  «3,  %  gaL  $1.60,  Jf  fal.  85c. 


SPECIAL    OFFER MasVero's    Pure 

Olive  Oil  I  will  send  a  full    pint  can  to   any   ad- 
dress,   EXPRESS   PREPAID,   on   receipt   of  60c. 


C.  Maspero,  Importer,  Dept.  A,  333  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

(Pure  Food  Specialist  I.      Est.  1S87. 


These   trade-mark  cnss< 

CRESC 

SPEC! 
K.   C.  W 

Unlike  all 
For 

f  ARWELL  &  RHINE 


es  on  every  package 

For 
DYSPEPTICS 

FLOUR 
FLOUR 

grocers, 
rite 

TOWN.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


STEREOPTICONS 

FOR  SCHOOL  ROOM,  LECTURK  HALl. 
AND  THE  HOME 
Outfits  of  all  grades,  (or  pleasure 
or  profit     Largest  stooh  of  Lanti'rn 
Sli.lrs.  for  Sale  or  Kent. 

Lull's!  Moviiik'  Picture  Machines. 
Rstahl'd  I7*:i     *"  Si>ml  lor  ni'iv  nilalotiiii' 

MoAM.lSTRR  MKU.  OPTICIANS,  Iti-p.  11,  49  Naaaau  Strut,  N-»  lori 


"Good  as  Gold" 


This  mark  [©],  now  called  <i  bulVseye,  was 
used  by   the   ancient  alchemists   to  represent 

gold,    if  you  want  the  choicest  vegetables 
you  should  follow  the  Hull's  Eye  [QJ  wherever  it  appears  in 

BURPEE'S  Farm  Annual  for  1908 

the   "Silent   Sali  smaii"   of   the    world's  largest   mail-order  seed  trade. 
\n  Rlegant  New  Hook  <>f  17.?  pages,  with  hundreds   «  DaE|  CooHc  ili'il  drnwi" 
of  Illustrations,  it  tells  the  plain  truth  about  the       i»v.»l  Jtcus  mat  uivn 
it  describes  Grand  Novelties  In  Flowers  an<l  Vegetables,  of  unusual  importance. 

WRITE  TO-DAY,  and  the  Bl  -ins. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  (irowers,  Philadelphia 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

How  Did  He?— A  man  carrying  a  Icoking-glass 
said  to  a  news-boy,  "Come  here  and  look  into  this 
glass  am!  you  will  see  a  donkey." 

"How  did  you  find  that  out?"  retorted    the  lx>y. 

Tit-Bits. 


Tedious.      TowNE-     "  Tiresome  talker,  isn't  he?  " 
BROWNE      "  Yes;    reminds  me  of   a  woman  sharp- 

.1  pencil." 
TOWNE      "Sets  your  nerves  on  edge,  eh?" 
BROWNE      "  Oh,   yes,  but   I   mean  it  takes  him  SO 
long  t"  get  to  the  point."—  Philadelphia  I'ress. 


Mountain  Brand. — "Praise  to  glory,  the  South 
is  going  dry!"  shouted  the  temperance  advocate 
waving  his  arms.  "It  will  bring  sunshine  into 
Southern  homes." 

"Yes,  and  moonshine,  brother,"  spoke  up  the  little 
man  who  had  been  sitting  in  the  end  vow—Puck. 


All  There    but    the    Tail.      Drest    in    the    latest 

and  most  approved  motor-cycling  costume,  with 
goggles  all  complete,  the  motor-cyclist  gayly  toot- 
tooted  his  way  by  Regents  Park  toward  the  Zoo. 
Suddenly  he  slackened,  dismounted,  and  said  to  a 
small,  grubby  urchin: 

"I  say,  my  boy,  am  I  right  for  the  Zoo?" 
The  boy  gasped  at  so  strange  a  sight,  and  thought 
it  must  be  some  new  animal  for  the  gardens. 

"You  may  be  all  right  if  they  have  a  spare  cage." 
he  said,  when  he  could  find  his  tongue,  "but  you'd 
ha'  stood  a  far  better  chance  if  you'd  'ad  a  tail!" 
— Answers. 


A  Modern  Miracle. — Charitable  Man  (to 
former  bl  nd  beggar I — "What!   have  you  recovered 

your  sii»ht?  " 

Beggar — "Well,  you  see  it's  this  way.  I've  lost 
my  dog;  and  as  1  can  not  longer  be  blind,  I  have  be- 
come a  deaf-mute. "—  Puck. 


Nobody  Home.  -  Agent — "Is  the  head  of  the 
house  in,  sonny?" 

Boy — "No,  sir,  there's  nobody  home  but  me 
father." — Denver  Catholic  Register. 


Doing  His  Best. — Patient — "What  would  you 
think  of  a  warm  climate  for  me?" 

Doctor — "That's  just  what  I'm  trying  to  save 
you  from." — Denver  Catholic  Register. 


Odd   Too! — "Say,   old    chap,    lend    me   a   dollar, 

will  you?" 

After  complying,  the  lender  suddenly  has  his 
memory  refreshed. 

"Look  here!"  he  declared  to  the  borrower,  the 
next  moment,  "come  to  think  of  it  I  lent  you  a 
dollar  over  a  year  ago  and  you  never  returned  it!" 

"That  was  odd." 

"What  was  odd?" 

"Dollar  No.  1." 

"What  of  it?" 

"Well,  this  is  dollar  No.   2:    that  makes  it   even; 


savvyi 


Illustrated  Sunday  Magazine. 


Good -morning! 


One  of  Them. — Book  Agkx 
Are  you  the  lady  of  the  house?" 

Bridget — "I'm  wan  o'  thim."—  Life. 

100%   HATCHES   100% 
Every  Fertile  Egg 


The  Globe  Incubator  does  this  all  the  time— has 

done  It  for  16  years  — and   hatches  strong,  healthy 

chicks— chicks   that  live  and   grow. 

Our  Globe    Ineubutor  Hook   with 

beautiful  color  plateB  tells  you  how 

to  make  more  money  out  of  poultry. 

Sent  for  4c  iu  stamps.     Write  today. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,      Box  841,  Freeport,  Ilk 


trong,  tieaiiny 


GreidVs  Fine  Poultry  Catalogue. 

Telia  all  ni>"iit  pan-brad  poultry  and  llluatrutca 
«'.i>  nirliilr..  I'uiitainslOUcuutlfulchromoa. 
Gives  ri'aMunable  prices  of  stock  and  eggs.  Telia 
how  to ouro  dlaoftMBi  kill  li»''\  makfl  money.  Only 
10  Ota.  postpaid,     H.  II.  tillMltklt,  KIIKKMS,    i  ». 
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The  Only  Way  Out. — Mrs.  Casey— "I  don't 
know  what  we'll  put  in  little  Patsy's  stockin',  Mike. 
He  writ  a  letther  t'  Santy  Claus  axin'  f'r  a  rale  autty- 
mobile,  no  liss." 

Mr.  Casey — "Shure,  we'll  drop  a  few  drops  iv 
gassyline  in  it  an'  I'll  bet  he'l!  be  thankful  he  didn't 
git  th'  rist  iv  th'  machine.'' — Puck. 


Both  Objectionable. — TOWNE  —  "They  are  two 
fellows  I  hate  to  play  poker  with,  Meanley  and 
Kraft." 

Browne — "O!  I  know  Meanley's  always  a  hard 
loser,  but  what's  wrong  with  Kraft'" 

TOWNE  "He's  always  an  easy  winner."  -Phila- 
delphia Press. 


Sentence  Suspended. — "You  are  charged  with 
having  registered  illegally.'' 

'  Veil,  your  Honor,"  responded  the  prisoner, 
'pi  rhaps  I  did,  but  they  were  trying  so  hard  to  beat 
you  that  I  just  got  desperate." — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


.Mutually  Pleased. — "Jane,"  floated  downward 
a  voice,  "if  that  is  Mrs.  Soandso,  I'm  not  in." 

"It  is  Mrs.  Soandso,"  floated  upward  a  voice, 
"and  she's  glad  to  hear  it." — Washington  Herald. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign. 

January  10. — The  Socialists  make  a  demonstration 
in  Berlin  in  fp.vcr  of  general  suffrage,  but  are 
dispersed  by  the  police,  with  many  arrests. 

The  North-German-Lloyd  and  Hamburg-Amer- 
ican lines  enter  into  a  four-year  agreement. 

January  1 1. — Mulai  Hafig  is  proclaimed  Sultan  at 
Fez  and  a  holy  war  declared. 

January  12. — The  American  battle-ship  fleet  ariives 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  Port  of  Spain. 

Seventy  thousand  Socialists  riot  through  Berlin 
to  show  their  disapproval  of  the  Government's 
refusal  to  grant  universal  suffrage. 

January  13. — President  Penna.  of  Brazil,  reduces 
duties  on  a  number  of  products  of  this  country 
in  view  of  our  favors  to  Brazilian  coffee,  and  to 
mark  the  visit  of  our  fleet. 

January  14.  —  Differences  over  finances  result  in  the 
resignation  of  two  members  of  the  Japanese  cab- 
inet. 

January  15. — An  earthquake  and  tidal  wave  do 
great  damage  at  Les  Gona'ives,  Haiti. 

January  16. — A  revolution  is  started  in  Haiti  under 
the  leadership  of  Jean  Juneau. 

The  French  defeat  a  native  force  in  Morocco. 

The  Japanese  budget  provides  for  increased  tax- 
ation. 

Domestic. 

WASHINGTON. 

January  11. — In  the  House  of  Representatives  at- 
tempts fail  to  amend  the  penal  code  so  as  to 
declare  specifically  the  right  of  labor-unions  to 
strike  or  boycott. 

January  14. — The  President,  in  a  message  to  the 
Senate  and  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Taft,  shows 
his  determination  to  restore  Cuba  to  the  Cubans 
in  his  term,  fixing  February  1,  1909,  or  earlier, 
as  the  time. 

January  15. — -The  Senate  passes  a  joint  resolution 
remitting  to  China  about  $13,000,000  of  the 
Boxer  indemnity. 

January  16. — Secretary  Taft,  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interoeeanie  Canals,  declares  that 
the  Panama  Canal,  with  locks  no  feet  wide  will 
be  completed  in  six  years  from  next  July,  at  a 
cost  of  $300,000,000. 

GENERAL. 

January  12. — Work  of  excavating  the  Pennsylvania- 
Railroad  tubes  un  Icr  New  York  is  completed 
after  three  years  of  uninterrupted  work. 

January  13. — Iron  and  steel  mills  in  the  Pittsburg 
district  are  resuming. 

Fire  in  a  theater  at  Boyertown,  Pa.,  ends  the 
lives  of  more  than  170  persons. 


GOOD 
Piano  Tuners 


Earn$5to$l5PerDay 

We  will  teach  you  Piano  Tun- 
ing"* Voicing1,  Regulating"  and 
Repairing-,  quickly  by  personal 
correspondence.  New  Tune-a- 
Phone  Method.  Mechanical 
aids.  Diploma  recognized  by 
highest  authorities.  School 
chartered  by  the  State.  Write 
for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

NilesBryantSchool  of  Piano  Tuning 
117  Music  Hall. BattleCreek, Mich. 


(■«=g®)TRAVEL 


/AaJvk" 
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v*g3S)TRAVELb&y 


Outdoor  life, 
perfect  climate  and  ex- 
cursion tickets  at  favorable 
rates,   combine   with    easy    means   of 
transportation,  excellent  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  to  place  the  delights  of  a  California 
midwinter  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 

Travel  via  the  Electric  Lighted  Los  Angeles 
Limited  to  Southern  California,  or  the  Electric 
Lighted  Overland  Limited  to  San  Francisco  and 

Portland.     Both  are    trains  of  the   highest 

class,  replete  with  all  luxuries  and  comforts. 

Daily  and  personally  conducted  tours  in  tourist 

sleeping  cars.     JUL  agents  sell  tickets  via 

the  Chicugo,  Union  Pacific  and  North* 

Western  Line.  o.l.680, 

W.  B.  KNISKERN. ^^fa 


UNION 

PACIFIC 


Pass.  Traffic  Mgr.,  C  &  N.  W.  Ry., 
Chicago,  111. 
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JONATHAN,  A  TRAGEDY 

A  charming  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.  Ewing,  Jr.     By 
mail,  $1.07.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs. ,  New  York 


Large,  comfortable 
lavatories     on     the 

Golden  State  Limited 

help  to  start  the  day 
right  for  the  whole 
family     en    route    to 

CALIFORNIA 

<I  Special  conveniences  for  every  member 
of  your  party- —  library,  buffet,  mission 
dining  car,  plenty  of  room  for  the  children 
to  play  in,  plenty  of  places  for  their  elders 
to  lounge  in. 

Leaves  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  daily  over  the 
El  Paso    short   line,  route  of  lowest  altitudes. 

fl  Write  today  for  illustrated  books  dealing  fully  with 

every     phase     of      California 

travel    via    the     Rock    Island 

Lines.     Accomodations  should 

be    reserved    early  to   insure 

satisfaction. 

JOHN    SEBASTIAN, 

'Passenger  Traffic  JXCanager, 
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Open  a  box  of  Necco  Sweets — any 
kind — any  price — simple  cr  elaborate 
— and  you  are  absolutely  sure  to  find 
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are  a  guarantee  of  qual.ty. 
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Try  them— they  are  the  most  deli- 
cious chocolatesyouevertasted — and, 
best  of  all,  you  are  sure  they  will  be 
always  just  as  good, 
no  matter  where 
you  buy  them. 


Necco  Sweets  are  sold 
by  all  dealers  who  sell 
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MEDICAL  OPINIONS  OF 

.     BUFFALO 

Lithia  Springs  Water 

Strong  Testimony  From  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

"IT  SHOULD  BE  RECOGNIZED  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA" 

James  L.  Cabell,  M.  D.,  A.  M.,  LL.  D..  former  Prof.  Physiology  and 
Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  Pres. 
of  the  National  "Rimmf  A  I  ITUIX  IaTaTT'D  in  Uric' Acid  Diathesis  is 
Board  of  Health:    DUitALU  LIlltlA  YY/U  fci\  a  well-known  therapeutic 

resource.  It  should  be  recognized  by  the  profession  as  an  article  of  Materia  Medica. " 

"NOTHING  TO  COMPARE  WITH  IT  IN  PREVENTING  URIC  ACID 
DEPOSITS  IN  THE  BODY." 

Dr.  P.  B.  Barringer,  Chairman  of  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Physiology, 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.:  "After  twenty  years' practice  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  stating  that  for  prompt  RirppiT  A  I  ITU  I  A  U/aTPD 
suits  I  have  found  nothing  to  compare  with  iMlitlAL"  Itfl  IlHA  TV  HI  Vli 

in  preventing  Uric  Acid  Deposits  in  the  body" 

"I  KNOW  OF  NO  REMEDY  COMPARABLE  TO  IT." 

Wm.  B.  Towles,  M.  O.,  late  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and  Materia  Medica,  Uni- 
versity of  Va  :  "In  Uric  Acid  Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Rheumatic  Gout, 
Renal  Calculi  and  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  T>Trnr«E  T  A  I  YTIIf  H  IIIa  TI5D  Spring 
I  know  of  no  remedy  comparable  to  DUlTAMJ  LI  I  Mi  A  vYAI  fclVNo.  2" 


Voluminous  medical  testimony  sent  on  request, 
drug  and  mineral  water  trade. 


For  sale  by  the  general 


BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS  WATER  0  Rs°vS 


feBtoai 


Tart  :i  Midline  is  the  antidote  to  the  uric  acid  _ 
poisoning    which    oauses    Rheumatism    and 
Gout.    External   remedies  or  appliances  cannot 
reach  the  seat  <>f  the  troubles.  Turtarlithinedoes 

not  upset  the  stomach. 

I  :i  rl  ii  rlil  hine  is  especially  beneficial  in  old, 
chronic  cases  of  Rheumatism  where  the  joints 
are  swollen  and  stiff,  and  where  there  are  chalky 
deposited 


FREE  SAMPLE 


iiml  our  booklet  on  HUM  <i  t> 
T1SH    '•'■tit    fre«  on   reqneil 


MrKFNHON  ft  ROBBINS,  Dept.  H,  98  Kulton  St.,  .Now  York 
Bolfl  kconti  for  tin-  i  ;i 1 1  'i 1 1 1 1  inn.'  Co.) 
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For  Whooping  Cough,  Group,  Bronchitis,  Coughs. 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever, 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy  which 
for  a  quarter  century  has 
earned  unqualified  praise. 
Restf  u  1  nights  are  assured 
at  once. 

Cresoleneis  a  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Druggisis. 

Send/or  descriptive  booklet 
Cresoleno  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  for  the  irritated  throat, 
at  your  druggist  or  from  us. 
10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO., 
180  Pulloo  St.,  New  York 


NO  MORE  ROUND  SHOULDERS  FOR     PROF.  CHAS.  MUNTER'S 


MAN,  WOMAN  OR  CHILD 


NULIFE 


STRAIGHTENS   ROUND  SHOULDERS 

AND  COMPELS 

DEEP  AND  PROPER  BREATHING 


NOTHING  LIKE  IT  IN  THE  WORLD 
■  lit  :iMh  In  I  mi ili,"  says  I'rof.  ChnrlOH  Miintor 

"  NULIFE  "gives  that  perfect  military  bearing  demanded  by  health  and  fash 
Ion.  You  cannot  BREATHE  PROPERLY  unless  you  STAND  PROPERLY. 
"  NULIFE  "  holds  you  erect  and  keeps  you  there,  expands  the  chest  from  two 
to  six  int  lies,  and  redut  cs  your  abdomen  to  proper  proportions.  The  instant 
.ring  "  NULIFE  "  is  as  if  one  were  transplanted  from  a  stuffy  room 
to  the  mountain  tops,  causing  a  natural,  regular  respiration i and  giving  aeon* 
tlnual  internal  massage  with  Nature's  tonic,  fresh  air,  \\  hi<  h  is  exhilarating, 
inspiring  vigor  an  I  NEW  LIFE  «ith  every  breath.  Wearing  "NULIFE" 
■  luring  daily  oi  CUpnttOD  means  proper  breathing  all  the  time  without  exertion 
«.r  hiss  of  time. 

"  NULIFE  "  corret  ts  the  dangers  to  health  arising  from  <  rainped  lungs  due 
tO  round  shoulders  and  sunken  (  hest,  whit  h  prevents  proper  I  Teathing.  This 
Stooped  position  forces  the  entire  weight  of  the  body  on  the  al  1 1  omen,  whit  h 
should  be  supported  by  the  spine  and  hips.  "  NULIFE  "  Instantly  corrects 
this,  giving  Man  a  commanding  appearance,  makes  Woman  a  perfect  figure 
with  or  without  a  corset;  causes  Children  to  sit  and  stand  erect  and  grow 
healthy  (a  blaming  to  children  while  growing). 

"  NULIFE  "is  made  of  a  washable  fabric,  is  self lacing  and  pleasant  to  wear, 
and  is  so  simple  any  I  WW  i  an  I  "it  it  on  without  assistant  r.  You  si  nip!  v  fasten 
the  belt  around  the  waist  and  "NULIFE"  does  the  rest.  "  NULIFE"  former- 
lv  sold  at  |">  00.  Non  sent  direct  to  you  for  $3.00  with  my  guarantee—  that 
"  NULIFE  "  will  do  nil  I  claim  for  it.  When  ordering,  send  me  your  name 
anil  address,  carefully  written,  uith  your  height,  weight  and  cheRt  measure 
i  not  bust  measure)! and  whether  male  or  female,  with  $3.00,  and  "  NULIFE  " 

will  be  sent  to  you  prepaid.      I  extra.     Address 

Prof.  CHAS.  MUNTER.  Dept.  60.  "NULIFE"  Company 

23  West  45th  Street,  nr.  5th  Avenue.  New  York  City 
FHKK- Our  Illustrated  book  on  "  NUUFB  "  and  wli.it  it  will  <lo  for  you. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S    EASY 
CHAIR. 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"G.  G.  G.,"  Cambridge,  Minn. — "Is  the  use  or"  the 
word  away  correct  in  the  sentence  "Objects  several 
feet  away  were  barely  visible  '?" 

Away  when  used  of  position  attained  by  removal 

in  place  means  "at  a  distance;   in  another  place;   at 

a  (stated)  distance,"  as.  a  mile  away.     Objects  near 

or  far  removed  may  correctly  be  referred  to  as  being 

away. 

"C.  H.  S.."  Orizaba.  Mex. — "Is  not  the  phrase  'I 
have  gotten'  correct  when  used  in  the  sense  of  ac- 
quiring or  having  acquired?" 

The  use  of  /  have  gotten  in  the  sense  of  "I  have 
obtained"  is  correct  but  rare.  Gotten  is  commonly 
used  with  an  accompanying  adverb,  as  in  ill-gotten. 
To  use  it  with  have,  to  denote  possession,  is  incorrect. 

"J.  G.  O.,"  Dogden,  N.  D. — "What  is  your  author- 
ity for  sanatorium  as  preferred  to  sanitarium!" 

The   Standard    Dictionary,    page    1578.    col.    3, 

where   sanatorium   is   derived   from   the   Late   Latin 

sanaiorius.  health-giving,  from  Latin  sanatus,  pp.  of 

sano,  heal. 

"W.  F.  S.,"  Ceredo,  W.  Va.— "Kindly  tell  me  why 
we  so  often  see  such  a  sentence  as  'All  bu  he  who 
went  to  the  country,'  in  print.  Is  it  not  ii  )rrectJ 
If  'all  but,'  'except,'  or  'save  he  who  did  so  anil  so' 
is  correct,  why  is  it  so?" 

The  use  of  but  as  a  preposition  is  approved  by 
the  following  authorities:  Standard  Dictionary. 
J.  E.  Worcester,  John  Walker,  R.  C.  Smith  Picket, 
Hiley.  Angus,  Lynde,  Hull,  Powers,  Spear,  .'arnum, 
Fowle,  Goldsbury,  Perley,  Cobb,  Badgley,  Cooper, 
Jones,  Davis,  Beall.  Hendrick,  Hazen,  and  Goodenow. 
Wells  says  on  this  point:  "But  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  preposition,  in  the  sense  of  except;   as, 

"The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck 
Whence  all   but  him   had  fled.'" 

The  use  of  but  as  a  preposition  is  condemned 
by  Ooold  Brown.  Sanborn.  Murray.  S.  Oliver,  and 
several  other  grammarians.  The  first-named  au- 
thority says:  "Now  'but.'  says  Worcester,  as  we'.l 
as  Tooke  and  others,  was  'originally  hot.  contracted 
from  be  out' ;  and,  if  this  notion  of  its  etymology  is 
just,  it  must  certainly  be  followed  by  the  nominative 
case,  rather  than  by  the  objective;  for  the  impera- 
tive be  or  be  out  governs  no  case,  admits  no  additional 
term  but  a  nominative — an  obvious  and  important 
fact,  quite  overlooked  by  those  who  call  but  a  prep- 
osition." 

"M,  L.  K."  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.  "In  a  recent  report 
of  the  trial  of  General  Stoesscl  for  the  surrender  of 
Port  Arthur  I  find  the  following:  'The  garrison  was 
time  and  again  annihilated.'  Is  this  use  of  the  word 
'annihilated'  correct?" 

To  annihilate  in  its  general  sense  is  "  to  put  01 
existence;  destroy  absolutely,"  and  this  can  not  be 
done  "time  and  again."  But  usage  has  given  the 
meaning  some  elasticity,  especially  when  referring 
to  military  matters.  We  speak  of  the  annihilation 
of  an  army  when  we  mean  that  its  identity  has  been 
destroyed,  as  by  the  dispersing  of  its  battalions. 

"B.  B.."  Carlisle.  Pa.— "(1)  What  is  the  differ- 
ence in  meaning  between  fact  and  truth  '  (.2)  What 
part  of  speech  is  flat  in  'Don't  lie  flat'?" 

(1)  A  fact  is  "anything  that  is  done  or  comes  to 
pass;  an  act  or  deed;  an  effect  produced  or  result 
achieved;  an  event:  also  anything  regarded  as 
actually  existent,  whether  it  be  an  object,  event,  con- 
dition, or  relation,  and  whether  material  or  mental 
especially,  something  concrete  as  opposed  to  truth 
regarded  as  abstract."  A  fact  is,  also,  "anything 
strictly  true;  a  true  or  correct  statement:  some 
times  applied  to  a  general  or  abstract  truth."  A 
truth  is  "a  fact  as  the  object  of  correct  belief;  a 
reality."  (2)  In  the  sentence  "Don't  lie  flat,"  the 
word  flat  is  an  adverb  modifying  "lie." 
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TOPICS    OF  THE  DAY 


THE  HUGHES  BOOM  IN  THE  OPEN 

GOVERNOR  HUGHES'S  letter  to  Mr.  Lehmaier,  of  the 
New  York  City  Republican  Club,  is  generally  accepted  by 
the  newspapers  as  the  formal  announcement  of  his  candidacy  for 
the  Presidency.  By  the  time  this  paper  leaves  the  presses  he  will 
probably  have  put  his  claims  even  more  squarely  before  the  coun- 
try by  a  statement  of  his  attitude  toward  national  issues.  Follow- 
ing the  Governor's  acknowledgment  of  his  own  boom  comes  a  let- 
ter from  Secretary  Taft  to  Mr.  Herbert  Parsons,  hitherto  the  chief 
Taft  lieutenant  in  New  York,  requesting  him  "not  to  attempt  to 
divide  in  my  interest  "  the  delegation  from  that  State  "since  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  has  indicated  his  willingness  to  accept  the  Repub- 
lican nomination."  With  the  Parsons  faction  thus  added  to  the 
Hughes  forces,  the  Governor  is  said  to  be  assured  an  undivided 
delegation  from  New  York  State — which  means  a  matter  of  74 
votes  lost  to  Secretary  Taft.  This  abrupt  shifting  of  the  political 
situation  is  variously  interpreted  by  editorial  observers  as  ad- 
vancing the  prospects  of  both  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Taft.  Mr. 
Hughes  it  puts  definitely  into  the  "favorite-son"  class,  while  Mr. 
Taft's  withdrawal  from  New  York  is  declared  by  the  Philadelphia 
Press  (Rep.)  to  be  "good  for  himself  and  good  for  the  party."  It 
is  good  politics  for  the  Secretary,  we  read,  "because  it  aids  his 
own  canvass  in  Ohio,  which  he  must  carry  to  have  any  standing  "  ; 
and  for  the  party  "because  it  ends  a  factional  contest  in  New  York 
State  within  the  Republican  party  which  might  imperil  the  State 
next  fall."  Moreover,  "  it  puts  Secretary  Taft,  in  every  State  which 
has  no  'favorite  son,'  in  the  best  position  a  candidate  can  occupy, 
as  a  man  that  takes  no  unfair  advantage,  recognizes  the  rights  of 
other  candidates  and  other  States,  and  asks  only  for  a  fair,  open, 
and  manly  fight."  The  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.)  asserts 
that  the  whole  campaign  for  Mr.  Taft  in  New  York  was  a  tactical 
blunder,  since  "a  retreat  never  inspired  men  in  battle,  and  the 
policy  pursued  has  forced  Mr.  Taft  to  sound  a  retreat  in  the  first 
engagement  he  has  had  in  any  State."  The  delegation  that  will 
go  to  Chicago  will  be  "  Hughes  men  by  conviction — not  Hughes 
men  of  necessity,"  says  the  same  paper,  "and  there  will  be  no  men 
among  them  whose  'second  '  choice  is  deeper  in  their  minds  than 
their  'first'  choice."  Nevertheless,  according  to  a  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun.  Taft's  supporters  in  Wash- 
ington look  philosophically  on  the  fact  that  New  York  will  be 
instructed  for  Hughes,  and  claim  that  even  without  the  delegates 
from  the  Empire  State  the  Secretary  will  be  nominated,  "probably 
on  the  first  ballot."  On  the  other  hand  there  are  Republican 
papers  outside  of  New  York  State  which  discover  "a  growing  pop- 


ular demand  "  for  Governor  Hughes's  candidacy.  Its  emergence 
into  the  open,  says  the  Boston  Journal  (Rep.),  "will  be  heartily 
welcomed  by  a  large  element  of  the  American  people,"  since 
"  Hughes  is  preeminently  the  people's  candidate."     Thus  : 

"There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  up  to  yesterday  not  one 
candidate  on  the  Republican  side  could  fairly  be  described  as  the 
people's  candidate — as  a  candidate  produced  by  circumstances 
having  to  do  with  popular  acts.  To  claim  that  there  is  any  popu- 
lar inclination  to  see  Fairbanks  or  Cannon  or  Knox  nominated  and 
elected  would  be  absurd.  Nor  as  yet  is  there  any  popular  enthu- 
siasm over  the  candidacy  of  Secretary  Taft,  who  is  distinctly  the 
protege 'of  the  present  Administration.  The  strength  of  Mr.  Taft 
is  largely  machine-made.  Yet  he  is  unquestionably  an  aggressive, 
skilful,  liberal  statesman,  and  would  apparently  make  a  good 
President.  But  Hughes  is  preeminently  the  people's  candidate. 
It  was  through  the  people,  and  in  spite  of  the  machine,  that  he 
made  his  way  to  the  Governor's  chair.  Popular  sentiment  rather 
than  organized  party  sentiment  has  been  heartening  him  in  his 
great  work  of  giving  the  Empire  State  an  administration  free  from 
party  or  personal  graft." 

Governor  Hughes's  letter  is  in  response  to  one  from  Mr.  Leh- 
maier stating  that  the  Republican  Club  had  adopted  a  resolution 
"strongly  urging  the  next  Republican  national  convention  to  nom- 
inate you  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States."  We 
quote  from  it  the  following  sentences : 

"It  is  my  desire  that  the  sentiment  of  the  party  shall  have  the 
freest  expression  and  that  such  action  shall  be  taken  as  will  be  for 
its  best  interests. 

"  I  do  not  seek  office,  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  influence  the  selec- 
tion or  vote  of  any  delegate.  The  State  Administration  must  con- 
tinue to  be  impartial  and  must  not  be  tributary  to  any  candidacy. 
I  have  no  interest  in  any  factional  controversy  and  desire  above 
all  things  that  there  shall  be  deliberation,  honest  expression  of  the 
party  will,  and  harmony  of  effort. 

"  I  can  not  fail  to  recognize  the  great  honor  which  the  nomina- 
tion would  confer  or  the  obligation  of  service  which  it  would  im- 
pose. Nor  should  I  care  to  be  thought  lacking  in  appreciation  of 
the  confidence  and  esteem  which  prompt  the  efforts  of  those  who 
sincerely  desire  to  bring  it  about.  The  matter  is  one  for  the  party 
to  decide,  and  whatever  its  decision  I  shall  be  content." 

This  letter,  admit  the  New  York  Republican  papers  generally, 
will  undoubtedly  add  considerable  impetus  to  the  Hughes  boom. 
Says  the  New  York  Tribune  : 

"His  manly  stand  against  factionalism  and  his  declaration  for 
the  free  and  unimpaired  right  of  every  Republican  to  decide  for 
himself  without  fear  or  favor  upon  his  candidate  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination — a  right  which  some  of  Mr.  Hughes's  vociferous 
friends   seemed   prepared  to   deny — will   appeal  strongly   to   the 
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people,  while  the  reiterated  pledge  that  the  campaign  shall  in  no  way 
be  permitted  to  involve  him  in  the  entanglements  of  practical  poli- 

will  preserve  lor  him  in  this  State  the  unusual  degree  of  popu- 
lar confidence  which  he  has  always  enjoyed.  The  people  will 
await  with  interest  his  exposition  of  his  views  on  national  ques- 
tions.    His  administration  has  made  him  a  strong  and  important 

re  in  his  own  State.  To  what  extent  it  has  taken  the  eye  of 
the  nation  at  large  it  is  hard  to  tell.  In  the  wider  field  becomes 
into  competition  with  one  who  has  long  been  a  national  character, 
being  the  most  conspicuous  member  of  an  extraordinarily  popular 
administration." 

It  is  claimed  by  his  supporters  in  New  York  that  Governor 
Hughes  is  the  choice  of  nine-tenths  of  the  Republican  voters  of 
the  State  for  the  Presidential  nomination.  He  "now  occupies  an 
intelligible  and  strong  position,"  remarks  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal (Fin.),  which  goes  on  to  say:  "Heretofore,  by  his  silence,  he 
has  permitted  a  number  of  politicians  who  are  not  in  any  sense 
representative  of  his  political  ideas,  to  use  his  name  as  a  candidate 
for  factional  and  selfish  purposes.  By  this  letter  Governor  Hughes 
takes  his  candidiacy  out  of  their  hands  and  puts  it  into  his  own." 
The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  thinks  that  "action  was*not 
taken  a  moment  too  soon  "  if  Mr.  Hughes's  chances  were  not  to  be 
lost  entirely.     To  quote  further  : 

"Without  the  slightest  effort  on  his  part,  the  Governor  has  de- 
veloped far  beyond  the  'dark-horse  '  stage  and  become  widely 
recognized  as  the  chief  and  most  promising  competitor  of  Secre- 
tary Taft.  Originally,  it  was  thought  that  the  other  aspirants 
might  develop  enough  strength  to  make  Secretary  Taft's  nomina- 
tion impossible  and  thus  bring  about  a  situation  that  would  make 
the  C.overnor  of  New  York  the  necessary,  the  inevitable  compro- 
mise candidate,  but  the  developments  have  not  been  along  that 
line. 

".Messrs.  Fairbanks,  Cannon,  Knox,  and  the  rest  have  gained 
remarkablv  little  strength  outside  of  their  own  States,  while  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  has  come  forward  with  great  rapidity  as  Mr.  Taft's 
most  formidable  rival.-  Manifestly,  the  entire  strategy  of  the 
Hughes  campaign  must  be  altered  to  meet  these  conditions,  if  his 
claims  and  merits  are  now  to  be  urged  with  any  force  upon  the 
voters  of  the  Republican  party. 

"If  Mr.  Hughes's  chances  were  not   to   be   lost  entirely,   this 


action  was  taken  not  a  moment  too  soon.  Indeed,  it  is  still  a 
question  whether  his  announcement  was  not  too  long  delayed. 
Since  his  return  home,  Secretary  Taft  had  made  such  rapid  prog- 
ress that  the  contest  began  to  appear  already  decided.  The 
Hughes  candidacy,  which  was  not  yet  a  candidacy  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  word,  had  reached  an  impossible  status  that  meant  imme- 
diate stagnation  and  a  rapid  decline  if  the  Governor  made  no  fur- 
ther move.  His  opponents  in  his  own  State  were  able  to  avoid 
committing  themselves  either  for  or  against  him  on  the  plea  that 
he  was  not  in  the  race,  and  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  the  fact 
that  the  Governor  had  not  outlined  definitelyhis  views  on  a  num- 
ber of  specific  political  issues  of  national  scope  was  urged  against 
him  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Taft." 

After  echoing  the  growing  demand  that  Governor  Hughes  shall 
speak  out  on  national  issues,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.) 
reminds  the  public  that  his  silence  on  these  topics  in  the  past  has 
not  been  so  complete  as  is  popularly  supposed.     To  quote  : 

"In  the  campaign  of  1906  he  stood  squarely  on  the  Republican 
platform  enunciated  by  the  Saratoga  Convention.  That  document 
approved  Mr.  Roosevelfs  actions  in  the  matter  of  railway  rates, 
and  in  'reforming  the  abuses  of  trust  corporations,'  and  in  uis 
speech  of  acceptance  Mr.  Hughes  declared  that  he  entered  upon 
the  campaign  'inspired  by  the  example  and  fortified  by  the  achieve 
ments  of  our  great  leader,  Theodore  Roosevelt.'  He  specifically 
indorsed  the  policy  of  his  party  in  passing  the  Pure  Food  Bill,  the 
Railroad  Rate  Bill,  the  Meat  Inspection  Bill,  and  the  Emoloyers' 
Liability  Bill,  and  approved  the  free  use  of  the  Govt  ament's 
powers  of  investigation  and  prosecution  'to  end  the  abuses  and 
discriminations  which  have  afflicted  interstate  commerce,  to  break 
up  unlawful  combinations,  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
Antitrust  Act.'  Within  a  week,  speaking  in  behalf  of  Tuskegee, 
Mr.  Hughes  has  reaffirmed  the  historic  position  of  his  party  on  the 
negro  question,  and  with  no  uncertain  sound.  But  he  can  say 
nothing  next  week  which  will  give  the  country  a  better  idea  of  the 
kind  of  administration  he  would  guide,  if  sent  to  the  White  House, 
than  to  repeat  these  declarations  from  his  speech  of  acceptance  of 
October  3,  1906,  in  which  he  said  that,  if  elected,  it  would  be  his 
ambition  'to  give  the  State  a  sane,  efficient,  and  honorable  admin- 
istration, free  from  taint  of  bossism  or  of  servitude  to  any  private 
interest.  No  individual  or  group  of  individuals  and  no  private 
interest  shall  be  permitted  to  dictate  my  policy.     I  shall  decide 


GBTiim;  beyond  his  control. 

-De  Mar  in  I'liiladelnhia  Record. 
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THAT     MAY     BE     THE     WAY     THEY     LIKE    'EM    IN    NEW  YORK,   BUT 
IT  DON'T  LOOK  JUST  RIGHT  FROM    HERB 

—Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  Leader. 
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FINE   SPECIMENS   OF  THE   SPECIES  KNOWN  AS  WHITE. 

—  Reynolds  in  Taconia  Ledger. 


PORTRAIT  OF  THE   LATE  WAR   SCARE. 

—  McCord  in  Newark  News. 


THE    JAPANESE    SITUATION. 


and  act  according  to  my  conscience,  and  as  I  believe  the  public 
interest  requires.'  " 

The  alleged  quality  of  New  York's  Governor  that  we  hear  most 
generally  criticized  is  his  temperamental  coldness.  Says  J_ohn 
Temple  Graves,  in  the  New  York  American: 

"It  is  urged  that  even  his  best  friends  and  counselors  in  the  ex- 
ecutive office  at  Albany  do  not  know  whether  they  would  he -per- 
sona grata  at  Washington,  and  that  the  cold  and  unpproachable 
temper  of  the  Executive  will  in  time  drive  away  from  him  that 
warm  and  enthusiastic  advocacy  which  is  necessary  to  his  success. 
There  are  men  who  insist  that  the  Governor  is  an  intellectual 
machine — that  he  has  reduced  life  to  a  syllogism,  and  is  without 
the  element  of  sympathy  and  fellowship  which  has  been  so  large 
a  part  of  the  strong  and  popular  Administration  now  in  power  at 
Washington — an  Administration,  by  the  way,  which  did  so  much 
to  elect  him  and  which  he  has  permitted  to  be  abused  without 
protest  in  his  councils." 


JAPAN  TO  KEEP  ITS  COOLIES  AT  HOME 

XT  OW  that  Japan's  Foreign  Minister  has  definitely  promised  to 
-L  ^  discourage  Japanese  emigration  to  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States,  the  question  of  the  efficacy  and  sincerity  of  the 
promise  arises.  The  New  York  Globe  thinks  Japan  is  sincere. 
"So  far,"  it  says,  "that  country  has  kept  the  faith,  in  no  way  de- 
ceived us,  and  there  should  be  little  reason  now  for  doubting  this 
cumulative  evidence  of  her  good-will  and  positive  intention  to  ad- 
just the  immigration  question  to  our  reasonable  satisfaction." 
Furthermore,  it  adds,  Japan's  promise  is  made  simultaneously  to 
this  country  and  Canada,  and  "  like  promises  to  like  objectors  made 
at  substantially  the  same  time  must  needs  carry  great  weight." 
The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  Washington  has  called 
the  attention  of  the  Washington  correspondents,  likewise,  to  the 
fact  that  the  figures  tor  December  show  that  only  1,670  Japanese 
entered  this  country  in  that  month,  as  compared  with  3,904  in  the 
preceding  December.  This  is  regarded  by  the  immigration  au- 
thorities, we  are  told,  as  proving  that  the  immigration  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  Japanese  last  spring  are  proving  effective.  The 
fact  that  the  panic  is  discouraging  immigration  from  Europe  and 
stimulating  emigration  thither  may  suggest  a  reason  why  Japanese 
immigration  is  also  falling  off  and  many  are  returning  home  from 


our  Pacific  coast,  but  the  editorial  observers  do  not  draw  any  such 
analogy.  Some  argue  that  the  Mikado  is  calling  his  reservists 
home  to  prepare  for  war ;  others  say  he  is  calling  them  home  out 
of  deference  to  our  wishes  and  to  show  that  his  mind  is  bent  on 
peace.     Thus  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  observes  : 

"Not  only  is  Japan  prepared  to  carry  out  a  convenient  working 
arrangement,  she  is  also  doing  her  best  to  make  the  plan  retro- 
active. From  San  Francisco  comes  the  news  that  the  number  of 
homeward-bound  citizens  of  that  nation  has  increased  tenfold. 
It  is  plain  that,  as  was  hinted  some  time  ago,  the  Mikado  is  exer- 
cising his  special  authority  over  those  who  had  served  in  the  Army 
and  who  had  emigrated  to  call  them  back  to  the  land  of  their  birth. 
This  involves  a  great  hardship  to  men  who  imagined  that  they  had 
earned  the  right  to  seize  the  opportunities  offered  by  civil  life  in 
this  country.  But  it  appears  that  personal  considerations  are  not 
to  have  any  weight  so  long  as  they  interfere  with  the  policy  of  the 
Empire  in  preserving  good  relations  with  the  United  States." 

Foreign  Minister  Hayashi's  statement  in  regard  to  Japanese 
emigration  to  the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  made  in  an  inter- 
view in  Tokyo  on  January  21,  and  is  in  part  as  follows  : 

"The  Government  of  Japan  is  determined  to  investigate  the  per- 
sonal standing  of  those  that  go  to  America  as  students,  requiring 
two  sureties  before  they  leave.  The  Government  realizes. that  the 
emigration  of  laborers  pretending  to  be  students  is  liable  to  be 
embarrassing  to  America,  and,  therefore,  we  are  determined  to 
prevent  the  emigration  of  laborers.  While  the  proposed  restric- 
tion may  be  embarrassing  to  real  students,  all  legal  restrictions  will 
be  made  alike,  because  one  dishonest  person  may  embarrass  many 
who  are  honest. 

"Altho  the  negotiations  with  America  have  not*  yet  been  con- 
cluded, I  may  make  the  definite  statement  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  that  the  rumors  which  have  been  circulated  to  the  effect 
that  any  important  question  is  pending  between  America  and  Japan 
is  a  fabrication  originating  in  a  certain  section  of  the  United 
States. 

"Should  emigration  to  Hawaii  not  be  prevented  entirely,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  will  not  hesitate  entirely  to  prohibit 
Japanese  emigration  to  those  sections. 

"The  Foreign  Office  intends  to  prohibit  emigration  to  Mexico. 
Those  who  desire  to  send  emigrants  to  Mexico  will  be  regarded  as 
assisting  emigrants  to  enter  the  United  States  through  the  frontier, 
and  therefore  they  will  be  treated  as  law-breakers." 

His  statement  about  emigration  to  Canada  was  made  in  a  letter 
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to  Mr.  Kodolphe  Lemieux,  who  was  sent  to  Tokyo  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government  to  adjust  this  difficulty  and  who  gave  the  letter 
to  the  Parliament  on  the  same  day  that  Baron  Hayashi  gave  out 
the  above  interview.     The  Baron  wrote: 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  altho  the  existing  treaty  between 
Japan  and  Canada  absolutely  guarantees  to  Japanese  subjects  full 
liberty  to  enter,  travel,  and  reside  in  any  part  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  yet  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Imperial  Government  to 
insist  upon  the  complete  enjoyment  of  rights  and  privileges  guar- 
anteed by  these  stipulations  when  that  would  involve  disregard  of 
special  conditions  which  may  prevail  in  Canada  from  time  to  time. 

"Acting  in  this  spirit,  and  having  particular  regard  to  existing 
circumstances  of  recent  occurrence  in  British  Columbia,  the  Im- 
perial Government  has  decided  to  take  efficient  means  to  restrict 
immigration  to  Canada.  Incarrying  out  this  purpose  the  Imperial 
Government,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  above  stated,  will  give 
sideration  as  to  local  conditions  prevailing  in  Canada, 
with  a  view  to  meet  the  desires  of  the  Goverment  of  the  Domin- 
ion as  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  and  the 
dignity  of  the  State." 

However  satisfactory  these  pledges  may  be,  the  New  York  Sit/i 
notes  that  "the  loyal  and  efficient  execution  of  the  promised  meas- 
ures seems  to  depend  on  the  continuance  of  the  Saionji  Cabinet  in 
office,"  and  recent  dispatches  appear  to  show  that  their  position  is 
rather  precarious. 


PEONAGE  AND  IMMIGRATION  IN  THE 

SOUTH 

WHILE  Governor  Broward,  of  Florida,  is  organizing  a  great 
convention  of  Southern  governors  and  representative  men 
to  meet  in  Tampa  on  February  12  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of 
promoting  immigration  to  the  South,  Federal  agents,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Austrian  and  Italian  governments,  are  investigating 
charges  of  cruelty  and  other  outrages  alleged  to  have  been  per- 
petrated upon  immigrants  in  a  number  of  the  Southern  States.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  some  weeks  ago  Assistant  Attorney- 
general  Charles  W.  Russell,  himself  a  Southerner,  reported  to  his 
Department  that  under  statutes  operative  in  some  Southern  States 
a  laborer  who  is  in  debt  can  be  arrested  and  returned  to  his  em- 
ployer to  work  out  his  debt,  without  process  of  law.  This  state  of 
things  is  widely  condemned  by  the  Northern  press  as  constituting 
"peonage  "  and  involuntary  servitude,  in  violation  of  a  provision  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  A  number  of  Southern  papers,  on  the 
1  u her  hand,  defend  the  State  laws  that  Mr.  Russell  criticizes,  and 
the  practises  under  them,  as  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  con- 
tracts and  the  protection  alike  of  honest  employers  and  honest 
laborers.  The  State  laws,  says  Mr.  Russell,  "take  various  forms 
and  are  used  in  various  ways  to  uphold  peonage  and  other  kinds  of 
involuntary  servitude."  "Some  of  them  are  vagrancy  laws,  some 
contract-labor  or  employment  laws,  some  fraudulent-pretense  or 
false-promise  laws,  and  there  are  divers  others."  "They  should 
all  be  wiped  out,"  Mr.  Russell  maintains,  "or  so  amended  as  to  be 
harmless  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  workmen."  Several  of  the 
Southern  States  have  followed  the  example  of  Alabama,  whose 
statute-books  contain  the  following  provision  applying  specifically 
to  immigrants  :" 

"Any  immigrant  who  abandons  or  leaves  the  service  of  an  em- 
ployer without  repaying  all  his  passage  money  and  all  other  ad- 
vances must,  on  conviction,  be  fined  a  sum  not  more  than  double 

the  amount  of  his  wages  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his  service  and 
imprisoned  not  longer  than  three  months,  or  sentenced  to  hard 
labor   tor  the  county  for  not   more  than  three  months,  at  the  dis- 

cret  ion  "I  tin'  jury." 

Says  the  New  York  'rimes,  commenting  on  this  law: 

"  It  will  lie  seen  in  the  first  place  that  this  law  contemplates  dis- 
tinctly a  violation  of  the  Federal  statute  forbidding  the  importa- 
tion of  contract  labor.      Indeed,  the  law  assumes  that  a  contract  to 


repay  passage  money  advanced  has  been  made,  and  undertakes  to 
enforce  it  by  fine,  imprisonment,  compulsory  labor,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  offender  (or  victim)  to  a  state  of  servitude  for  the  time  1 
being.  Considering  the  disadvantage  to  which  a  foreigner,  igno- 
rant of  our  language,  of  our  customs  and  laws,  would  be  put  in  a 
contest  over  a  provision  of  this  sort,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  servitude  would  be  for  a  brief  time.  This  statute  aims  at  au- 
thorizing, maintaining,  and  enforcing  the  system  that  has  become 
known  in  the  last  few  years  in  our  country  under  the  borrowed  title 
of  'peonage,'  but  which  is  far  more  cruel  and  unfair  than  the  sys- 
tem known  by  the  same  name  in  the  ancient  history  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.  It  is  in  a  sense  even  worse  than  our  own  original  system  of 
African  slavery,  since  the  quasi-slaves  are  not  the  property  of 
their  employers,  are  not  protected  by  any  claims  of  patriarchal 
association,  are  not  born  to  their  status,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  quite 
beyond  the  influence  of  public  opinion.  Southern  peonage  being, 
for  the  most  part,  carried  on  in  lumbering,  mining,  or  in  other  pur- 
suits remote  from  the  centers  of  population." 

Now  that  the  attention  of  several  foreign  governments  has  been 
drawn  to  the  matter  we  have  on  our  hands  a  new  immigration 
problem,  adds  The  Times,  "and  one  which  no  American,  Southern 
or  other,  can  contemplate  without  humiliation."  "The  root  of  the 
evil,"  remarks  the  New  York  Age  (Afro-American),  "is  that  other 
relic  of  barbarous  days,  imprisonment  for  debt."  Mr.  Russell's 
report,  and  the  comments  of  the  Northern  papers,  have  been  re- 
ceived with  some  irritation  and  impatience  by  the  Southern  press. 
"The  sooner  we  of  the  South  get  rid  of  these  accusations  the  bet- 
ter," exclaims  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  "and  if  it  should  result 
in  turning  all  such  foreigners  away  from  our  country,  the  more  we 
will  prosper."  TJie  Times-Democrat,  of  the  same  city,  admits 
that  "occasional  [instances  of  peonage  are  brought  to  light,"  but 
urges  that  the  sentiment  of  the  South  is  strongly  condemnatory  of 
the  practise.  A  whole  section,  it  maintains,  should  not  be  pil- 
loried "for  the  offenses  of  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  "a  per  cent, 
of  its  population."  By  way  of  a  tu  quoque  the  Charleston  ATews 
and  Courier  asks  why  the  North  does  not  stamp  out  the  "infamous 
'white-slave '  trade,  a  traffic  restricted  to  Northern  cities."  Tlie 
Picayune,  already  quoted,  concludes  that,  with  "  Federal  spies  " 
on  the  lookout  for  peonage  cases,  "the  only  security  for  planters 
is  to  refuse  to  make  any  advances  of  food  or  money  to  any  em- 
ployee." Behind  the  Federal  investigation  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  detects  "an  organized  and  persistent  purpose  to  defeat,  if 
possible,  the  effort  of  the  people  of  the  South  to  secure  a  supply 
of  efficient  laborers  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  prosperous  develop- 
ment there  in  all  branches  of  productive  enterprises."  Says  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  : 

"The  implication  that  the  observance  of  the  principles  of  slavery 
was  possible  throughout  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  populous 
sections  of  the  country  is  farcical  on  its  face.  It  carries  its  own 
refutation.  But  that  fact  has  not  availed  to  save  the  South,  at 
regular  intervals,  from  being  pilloried  before  the  nation  by  Fed- 
eral 'investigations'  as  a  territory  ridden  by  serfdom,  in  whose 
bounds  the  personal  liberty  of  the  domestic  or  foreign  immigrant 
was  liable,  at  any  time,  to  be  violently  abbreviated. 

"  Like  most  misrepresentations,  this  especial  one.  which  has  also 
been  industrially  circulated  throughout  Europe,  is  founded  on  a 
modicum  of  quasi  truth.  In  the  percentage  of  about  one  to  one 
thousand,  perhaps,  cases  of  peonage  have  existed  in  the  South. 
Where  present  they  were  the  outgrowth  of  the  characteristic  dis- 
regard of  his  contractual  obligations  by  the  negro  laborer,  or  the 
ignorance  and  misunderstanding  of  the  foreign  immigrant.  The 
same  thing  might  happen  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

"Such  instances  in  the  South  have  been  exceptional,  negligible. 
They  were  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  other  regular  of- 
fenses against  law,  North  and  South,  but  on  account  of  which  no 
sane  man  would  dream  of  branding  an  entire  people  or  system  with 
lawlessness. 

"Still,  these  infinitesimal  infractions  of  the  peonage  law  have, 
by  widely  advertised  and  persistent  federal  inquiries  which  gen- 
erally end  in  smoke,  been  made  the  means  of  branding  the  entire 
South  with  the  onus  of  a  crime  which  is  infinitely  rarer  than  other 
violations  of  the  law,  North  or  South,  and  which  is  condemned  in 
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boih  sections.  The  very  word  'peonage' has 
been  the  signal  for  exaggerated  yellow-jour- 
nal eruptions,  with  an  obscure  line  or  two 
given  to  the  exoneration  which  occurred  in 
nine  out  of  ten  instances. 

"Why  should  the  South  be  singled  out  for 
these  repeated  assaults  upon  her  good  name? 

"There  are  more  iniquities,  deliberately 
contravening  the  Constitution  and  statutes, 
practi  -.ed  under  the  "padrone  system  '  in  New 
York  in  one  day  than  in  the  tier  of  South- 
ern States  in  a  year." 

The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  also  char- 
acterizes the  peonage  charges  as  "farcical," 
and  asserts  that  "the  very  idea  would  be 
ridiculous  to  anybody  in  the  South  if  it  were 
not  so  serious  to  people  outside  it."  But 
"denials  are  useless,"  says  the  Boston  Ad- 
vertiser, which  follows  up  its  assertion  with 
this  anecdote  : 

"Not  long  ago  the  owner  of  an  offending 
plantation  'challenged  investigation.'  A  gov- 
ernment inspector  was  sent  to  Louisiana  to 
investigate  the  charges.  While  he  was  on  a 
leased  farm,  talking  to  the  owner,  he  was 
seized  by  agents  of  the  big  plantation.  In 
spite  of  his  protests  he  was  taken  out  of  the 
State  into  another  jurisdiction,  before  a  jus- 
tice who  was  evidently  friendly  to  the  law- 
breakers. He  vvas  charged  with  trespass,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  alleged  offense 
was  committed  in  another  State  from  that  in  which  his  trial 
was  held,  he  was  found  guilty,  of  course,  and  was  told  to  pay 
over  an  excessive  fine  or  go  into  the  chain  gang ;  this,  too,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  inspector  pulled  out  his  government  cre- 
dentials and  showed  them,  at  the  same  time  protesting  against  the 
utter  lack  of  jurisdiction  of  the  trial  court.  So  far  from  giving 
any  consideration  to  the  credentials  the  justice  said  that  even  if 
the  President  himself  dared  to  investigate  the  peonage  plantations 
'we  would  put  the  President  in  the  chain-gang.'  " 

It  is  the  great  misfortune  of  the  "cotton  South,"  says  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  that  "it  has  no  conception  of  the  'dignity  of  labor' 
and  little  respect  for  the  rights  of  labor."  It  appears,  however, 
that  there  are  still  other  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Southern  immigra- 
tion.    Says  John  Temple   Graves,  a  prominent  Southern  editor. 


writing  to  the  New  York  America/:  about 
the  proposed  immigration  convention  in 
Tampa : 


CHARLES   W.    RUSSELL, 

Assistant  United  States  Attorney-General. 
Altho  himself  a  Southerner,  his  report  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  the  subject  of  peon- 
age has  drawn  indignant  comment  from  the 
Southern  press. 


"The  first  snag  that  this  immigration  move- 
ment will  strike  will  be  the  Farmers'  Union. 
The  organized  farmers  oppose  immigration 
tooth  and  nail  and  fight  it  in  no  uncertain 
way. 

"Two  years  ago  the  Governor  of  Georgia 
and  leading  men  of  that  State  began  a  move- 
ment for  immigration  similar  to  Governor 
Broward's  plan  in  Florida.  The  press  and 
public  men  gave  it  hearty  and  continuous  in- 
dorsement and  the  movement  seemed  predes- 
tined to  practical  and  extraordinary  success. 

"  But  when  the  legislature  assembled  to  put 
their  well-formed  plans  into  execution,  they 
were  met  and  overwhelmed  with  monster 
memorials  of  opposition  from  the  Farmers' 
Union.  The  union  took  the  ground  that  the 
South  had  a  sufficient  race  problem  in  the 
negro  and  did  not  wish  any  further  foreign 
complications.  It  assumed  the  additional 
ground  that  foreign  immigration  would  inter- 
fere with  the  farming  interests  of  the  South 
and  establish  competition  that  would  be  un- 
fortunate for  the  present  owners  of  the  agri- 
cultural land.  The  Farmers'  Union  is  almost 
omnipotent  in  Georgia.  It  has  67,000  mem- 
bers who  have  a  vote  in  Georgia  politics,  and 
the  memorials  of  the  Farmers'  Union  to  the 
legislature  killed  the  immigration  movement 
so  dead  that  not  a  single  bill  was  even  introduced  in  the  general 
assembly  favoring  the  ideas  so  ably  exploited  by  the  public  men." 


TWO  SIGNIFICANT  RAILROAD  DECISIONS 

ON  the  same  day,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  declared  unconstitutional  the  Two-Cent- 
Fare  Law  as  applied  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  at  Kansas  City  lound  null  and  void  the  Missouri 
law  that  prohibits  the  removal  of  suits  against  railroads  and  other 
foreign  corporations  from  State  to  Federal  courts.  Both  these 
decisions  are  discust  with  much  interest  by  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try as   having   a   significance   that  is  more  than  local.     "Both," 


THE  MAELSTROM. 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


Wringing  its  neck. 


Serving  it  tip. 

THE   FEAST. 

—  Philadelphia  North  American. 
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remarks  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  "are  far-reaching,  and  both 
indicate  a  very  critical  and  independent  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
rts  toward  the  recent  flood  of  State  antirailroad  legislation." 
While  the  Pennsylvania  decision  applies  specifically  only  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Raili  unpany,  it  is  generally  thought   that   it 

will  be  accepted  as  settling  all  similar  litigation  pending  in  the 
same  State,  and  that  its  indireel  influence  in  other  States  will  be 
marked.  "It  will  naturally  be  argued,"  says  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial, "that  if  one  of  the  richest  railroads  and  reputedly 'the 
very  best-managed  railroad  in  the  world 'can  not  derive  a  profit 
from  a  two-cents-a-mile  passenger  fare  in  a  well-populated  and 
vastly  prosperous  area,  what  chance  is  there  of  such  a  rate  being 
profitable  in  sparsely  settled  sections  that  yield  a  comparatively 
small  volume  of  travel?  "  The  same  question  is  formulated  by  the 
Washington  Starj  and  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Times-Dispatch,  ap- 
plying it  locally,  asks  :  "  If  a  two-cent  rate  is  confiscatory  in  Penn- 
sylvania with  a  population  of  141  to  the  square  mile,  what  is  it  in 
Virginia,  where  the  population  per  square  mile  is  only  43?  "  That 
the  question  is  echoed  in  many  other  quarters  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  following  the  original  two-cent-fare  law  passed 
in  Ohio  in  1906  similar  laws  have  been  enacted  in  Arkansas, 
irgia,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin.  "Probably  nobody  knows,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Tinies,  "how  many  antirailway  laws  were  offered  last  year,  but  ten 
legislatures  passed  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  laws  designed 
to  put  railways  in  their  place."  The  Pennsylvania  and  Missouri 
decisions,  thinks  T/ie  Times,  may  prove  "the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  a  legislative  debauch."  The  Springfield  Republican,  on  the 
other  hand,  warns  the  courts  that  if  they  go  too  far  in  thwarting 
the  efforts  of  the  various  State  legislatures  to  regulate  the  rail- 
roads they  will  force  the  people  to  resort  to  the  policy  of  public 
ownership. 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme-court  decision,  as  handed  down  by 
Chief  Justice  Mitchell,  points  out  that  the  same  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  authorized  the  passage  of  the  Two-Cent-Fare  Act "  pro- 
vides that  such  legislation  shall  do  no  injustice  to  the  corporators 
of  any  company  whose  charter  is  thereby  altered."  According  to 
the  Court,  the  law  in  question  does  an  injustice  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  and  is  therefore  unconstitutional.  The 
Court  goes  on  to  say  in  part : 

"While  the  public  has  certain  rights  which  in  case  of  conflict 
must  prevail,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  even  so-called 
public  service  corporations  are   private  property,   organized   and 


conducted  for  private  corporate  profit,  and,  unless  necessary  for  the 
fulfilment  of  their  corporate  duties,  they  should  not  be  required  to- 
do  any  part  of  their  business  in  an  unbusinesslike  way  with  a 
resulting  loss. 

"  If  part  is  unprofitable  it  is  neither  good  business  nor  justice  to 
make  it  more  so  because  the  loss  can  be  offset  by  profit  on  the  rest. 
Freight  must  not  be  made  dear,  that  travel  may  be  cheap.  The 
corporation  is  entitled  to  make  a  fair  profit  on  every  branch  of  its 
business,  subject  to  the  limitation  that  its  corporate  duHes  must 
be  performed,  even  tho  at  a  loss." 

The  action  of  the  Court  was  not  unanimous,  four  of  its  n  embers 
supporting  this  decision,  and  three  dissenting  from  it.  One  of  the 
dissenting  justices  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  average  rate 
of  railroad  fare  in  Pennsylvania  is  1.907  cents  per  mile,  and  he 
argues  from  this  fact  that  a  tlat  rate  of  two  cents  per  mile  is  not 
unreasonable.  Another  argues  that  the  sources  of  receipts  other 
than  the  passenger  business  of  the  company  should  have  been 
taken  into  consideration  in  deciding  whether  a  two-cent  rate  is- 
remunerative.     Says  the  Philadelphia  Record : 

"The  minority  justices  explicitly  assert,  and  the  majority  jus- 
tices implicitly  recognize,  the  right  of  the  State  to  fix  fares,  sub- 
ject to  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  the  railroads.  But  the  most 
delicate  of  all  the  functions  of  a  legislative  body  is  the  determina- 
tion of  what  one  man  should  pay  to  another  for  a  commodity  or  a 
service.  The  temptation  to  legislate  in  the  direction  of  the  great- 
est popularity  is  extremely  strong.  The  railroad  charges  before 
this  law  was  passed  were  not  burdensome,  and  it  may  be  seriously 
questioned  whether  there  was  any  reason  for  the  Two-Cent-Fare 
Law  except  the  bid  that  the  Republican  party  felt  it  necessary  to- 
make  for  votes  a  year  ago  by  putting  a  promise  of  that  rate  into  its. 
platforms.  The  majority  justices  are  entirely  correct  in  holding 
that  the  owners  of  a  property  are  entitled  to  liberal  consideration, 
for  they  would  hardly  have  incurred  the  risk  of  loss  unless  there 
were  also  the  prospect  of  profits  above  the  standard  rate  of  interest 
on  secured  loans. 

"But  in  considering  the  injustice  the  two-cent  rate  is  said  to  do 
the  railroad  companies  there  is  very  great  force  in  what  justices 
Stewart  and  Potter  say  of  the  impossibility  of  separating  one 
branch  of  the  railroad  business  from  another.  The  owners  are 
entitled  to  a  good  rate  of  profit,  but  are  they  entitled  to  a  good  rate 
on  each  branch  of  the  business?  If  so,  what  becomes  of  the  con- 
tention of  the  railroad  companies  that  the  commutation  rates  are 
not  remunerative?  It  is  impossible  for  the  companies  to  separate 
the  freight  and  passenger  costs ;  they  can  only  make  up  a  state- 
ment by  arbitrarily  apportioning  the  fixt  charges  between  the  two- 
main  branches  of  the  business.  Furthermore,  there  is  very  great 
force  in  the  opinion  of  Justice  Mestrezat  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad's  own  figures,  showing  an  average  charge  of  1.907  cents,. 


ON   A   S  lll.L    in 

— Toifman  in  Uoston  Herald. 
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CUOKCS  (in  unison)  —  "  WONDER    IF    rHAT  SPRING  CHICKEN   REALL 
TAKES   HIMSELF  SERIOUS]  \   :" 

—  Dohaney  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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justifies  the  legal  maximum  of  2  cents.  The  only  reply  the  rail- 
road company  can  make  to  this  is  that  it  is  losing  money  on  its 
commutation  rate  of  1.046  cents  and  needs  an  undue  profit  on  the 
longer  hauls  to  make  good  the  loss.  This  argument  is  exceed- 
ingly dubious.  The  low  rate  was  probably  made  by  the  railroad 
company  in  its  own  interest,  and  where  the  haul  is  short  and  the 
traffic  very  dense  it  is  probably  remunerative  and  does  not  require 
recoupment  from  the  longer  hauls.  Outside  of  court,  too,  it  can 
not  be  ignored  that  several  railroads  appear  to  have  found  the  two- 
cent  rates  of  other  States  remunerative." 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  approving  the  majority  deci- 
sion, says  : 

"In  the  popular  conception,  a  corporation  is  a  sort  of  imper- 
sonal public  enemy,  to  be  pursued  and  attacked  by  any  means  with- 
in reach.  It  does  not  occur  to  the  average  agitator  that  a  railroad 
must  belong  to  somebody  ;  must  be  somebody's  property — that 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  example,  belongs  to  many  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  who  have  invested  their  money 
in  it  as  a  business  enterprise — and  that  the  owners  are  entitled  to 
the  same  equitable  consideration,  in  the  rightful  employment  of 
their  property,  in  a  corporate  as  in  an  individual  capacity." 

We  have  searched  the  Pennsylvania  press  in  vain,  however,  for 
either  bitter  denunciation  or  really  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  de- 
cision. Much  of  the  home  comment  dwells  upon  minor  points, 
and  is  generally  non-committal. 

The  echoes  of  this  decision,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  will  be 
heard  all  over  the  United  States  ;  and  The  Evening  Mail exclaims 
that  "two-cent  legislation  is  on  the  march  to  oblivion,  and  the 
nation's  courts  are  drumming  it  thither."  In  this  connection  the 
same  paper  recalls  the  fact  that  near  the  end  of  last  year  the  gov- 
ernors of  four  Southern  States — North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  Virginia — decided  to  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  two- 
cent  laws  in  their  respective  States  and  the  substitution  of  a  two 
and  one-half-cent  rate.  The  Tribune  also  thinks  that  a  strong  re- 
action has  set  in  against  the  two-cent-fare  legislation.  "  Texas, 
which,  in  response  to  the  universal  agitation,  fixt  through  its  Rail- 
road Commission  a  flat  rate  of  two  and  one-half  cents  all  over  the 
State," says  The  Tribune,  "has  already  found  the  impracticability 
of  such  universal  regulation  of  fares  and  has  rescinded  the  order." 
As  further  indications  of  the  complexity  of  the  whole  question  of 
passenger  rates  come  the  statement  of  President  Thomas  that  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  could  well  afford  to  pay  $500,000  annually 
for  the  privilege  of  removing  all  passenger  trains  from  that  road, 
and  the  report  of  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission  con- 
taining the  opinion  that  the  Two-Cent  Bill  vetoed  by  Governor 
Hughes  would  have  yielded  the  railroads  a  reasonable  profit  in 
this  State. 

By  some  papers  the  [decision  handed  down  at  Kansas  City,  by 
Judge  McPherson,  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  is  consid- 
ered even  more  important  than  the  Pennsylvania  finding,  since  it 
deals  with  a  conflict  of  authority  between  the  State  and  Federal 
courts.  Similar  conflicts  of  authority — altho  the  issues  involved 
in  each  case  are  not  precisely  the  same — exist  in  about  half-a-dozen 
States.  The  Missouri  statute  now  declared  unconstitutional  is 
described  by  the  New  York  Commercial  as  "one  of  the  most  re- 
markable enactments  on  record."  By  way  of  further  description 
we  read : 

"It  provides — in  its  railroad  features — that  if  any  non-resident 
company  doing  business  within  the  borders  of  that  State  shall, 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  other  party,  remove  a  case  from 
the  State  courts  to  a  United  States  court,  or  shall  without  said 
written  consent  institute  any  suit  against  a  citizen  of  the  State  in 
any  Federal  court,  then  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  revoke  its 
license  to  do  business  from  one  point  in  the  State  to  another  point 
within  the  State,  either  in  carrying  passengers  or  freight ;  and 
doing  such  business  shall  subject  it  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than 
$2,000  and  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  offense  ;  and  such  dis- 
ability shall  continue  for  five  years." 

Says  Judge  McPherson  in  the  course  of  his  decision : 


"There  is  but  a  single  question  presented.  The  complainant 
asserts  rights  under  the  national  Constitution  and  laws  enacted  by 
Congress.  The  defendant  asserts  rights  under  an  act  of  the  Mis- 
souri legislature,  and  insists  that  there  is  no  conflict.  This  court 
holds  that  there  is  a  conflict,  and  that  Constitutional  laws  of  Con- 
gress being  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  of  course 
the  enactments  of  the 
State  must  yield 

"This  court  is  mindful 
of  the  criticism  by  many 
laymen,  as  well  as  by 
many  lawyers,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  United  States 
courts  have  no  right,  nor 
even  the  power,  to  decree 
the  invalidity  of  State 
statutes.  The  argument, 
or  rather  the  talk,  is  that 
the  people  know  what 
they  need,  and  that  their 
representatives  in  legis- 
lature assembled  alone 
should  determine  what 
statutes  we  must  have, 
and,  when  so  determined 
and  evidenced  by  legis- 
lative enactment  that  the 
courts  should  not  inter- 
fere by  decree  and  there-  photograph  b>-  f.  Gutekunst,  Philadelphia, 
by  thwart  the  legislative 

.,,        T  ,  ,         .  CHIEF  JUSTICE  JAMES   T.   MITCHELL. 

will.    In  other  words,  that  .,  ,    .  .  „. 

.      .  ,.  ..     .        .  He  wrote  the  decision  annulling  the  Two- 

it    IS    well     to    limit    tlie        Cent-Fare  Law  as  applied  to  the  Pennsylvania 
power  of  executives  and       Railroad, 
courts,  but  a  written  con- 
stitution restraining  legislative  bodies  is  all  wrong,  and  that  Great 
Britain  has  the  model  government. 

"Officers  of  the  State  too  often  decry  the  power  of  the  nation. 
State  rights  is  their  shibboleth.  The  most  attractive  argument  to 
some  lawyers  of  recent  days  is  that  the  State  courts  alone  in  the 
first  instance  should  pass  upon  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of 
State  statutes,  with  the  right  of  the  defendant  party  to  carry  the 
case  for  final  decree  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Such  arguments  are  plausible,  are  convincing  to  many  good  peo- 
ple, but  are  so  dangerous  as  to  amount  to  heresy.  It  is  the  ex- 
treme of  'State  rights  '  in  a  new  form. 

"The  Missouri  statute  of  1907  is  void,  because  it  allows  a  resi- 
dent company  to  sue  in  the  Federal  court,  if  there  is  a  Federal 
question,  and  denies  that  right  to  a  non-resident  company." 


PROGRESS  OF  PROHIBITION 

FOR  many  months  the  press  of  the  country  have  been  watching 
with  a  growing  interest  the  spread  of  the  "prohibition  wave." 
and  the  apparently  futile  efforts  of  the  liquor  interests  to  arrest 
it.  "Notwithstanding  their  protest  that  prohibition  does  not 
hurt  their  business,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Internal  Revenue 
figures  show  increased  sales  of  malt  and  spirituous  liquors  in  1907 
over  1906,  brewers,  distillers,  and  wholesale  liquor  dealers  are 
girding  up  their  loins,"  comments  Collier's  Weekly.  Representa- 
tives of  these  interests  from  all  parts  of  the  country  convened  the 
other  day  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  discuss  the  problems  now  con- 
fronting their  business,  and  a  number  of  papers  describe  their  feel 
ings  as  bordering  upon  panic.     Says  the  Scranton  Tribune  : 

"The  Louisville  Conference  is  assembled  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Model  License  League,  which  is  an  organization  composed  of 
men  engaged  in  the  wine,  whisky,  beer,  and  collateral  trades.  Its 
avowed  object  is  to  wipe  out  the  dives  and  disreputable  saloons, 
and  thus  to  disarm  public  hostility  by  placing  the  trade  on  a  higher 
plane  of  morality. 

"  It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  begin  this  work,  but  so  long  as 
any  good  results  are  promised  it  is  better  late  than  never.  No 
one  who  has  watched  the  trend  of  public  opinion  in  this  country 
can  have  failed  to  note  a  growing  sentiment  of  hostility  toward  the 
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i    i   ~:i     '  I  i     I  i g  I'    i . "  1  'hiladelphia. 

\\  1    I    AND   DRV    MAP    OF  THE  SOUTHERN   STA  I  I  S, 

The  data  from  which  this  map  is  prepared  were  obtained  from  the 
records  of  the  Antisaloon  League  and  from  reliable  gentlemen  in 
each  State.  The  white  sections  represent  Prohibition  territory; 
black,  licensed-saloon  territory;  shaded,  modified-license  territory, 
dispensaries,  distilleries,  etc,  or  territory  which  is  partly  wet  and 
partly  dry.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  insure  accuracy,  but  condi- 
tions are  shifting  so  rapidly  that  many  counties  marked  black 
should  probably  lie  white.  It  is  not  possible  to  note  the  exact  area 
of  cities  and  towns  where  liquor  is  sold;  therefore,  in  most  in- 
stances, the  entire  county  is  marked  black,  altho  there  are  no  sa- 
loons in  the  rural  districts. 

liquor  trade  as  it  is  commonly  conducted.  Prohibitory  laws,  which 
.i  few  years  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as  unreasonably  dras- 
tic, have  recently  been  placed  on  the  statute-books  of  more  than 
one  commonwealth  without  arousing  any  wide-spread  opposition. 
Maine  and  Kansas  no  longer  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  prohibition  States,  and  local  option  has   effected   practical 


prohibition  throughout  vast  areas  in  commonwealths  where  general 
prohibitory  laws  have  not  been  enacted." 

Already  six  of  our  forty-six  Slates  are  "dry,"  while  there  remain 
only  eight  in  winch  restrictive  liquor  legislation  lias  made  no  prog- 
ress. Last  winter,  reports  Rev.  George  H.  Ingram,  twenty  of  the 
thirty-four  legislatures  then  in  session  passed  restrictive  laws.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  there  is  a  strong  popular  demand  for 
prohibitory  and  local-option  laws,  asserts  Leslie's  Weekly,  "and 
the  party  in  power,  or  any  party  which  wishes  to  gain  power,  must 
treat  that  sentiment  with  the  utmost  consideration."  Never  be!' 
remarks  Collier's,  has  any  one  been  able  to  make  the  "liquor  in- 
terests "  stand  together  on  anything.     But  now — 

"  brewer  and  distiller  are  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  dispute  the 
open  territory  left  to  them.  The  brewers  are  especially  active, 
and  the  brewers,  among  the  larger  interests,  are  mainly  responsible 
for  the  degradation  of  the  American  saloon — the  small,  local  brew- 
ers, that  is,  not  the  big  ones  who  ship  their  beer  far  away.  As  the 
brewers  deal  with  the  lighter  and  less  harmful  form  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  this  bad  leadership  or  influence  bears  the  look  ot  para- 
dox. But  the  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  spirits,  making 
an  imperishable  and  comparatively  concentrated  product,  are  in 
only  distant  touch  with  the  saloon-keepers  :  while  the  brewers. 
with  their  bulky  and  perishable  goods,  must  maintain  close  touch." 

Even  this  union  of  the  liquor  interests  in  the  face  of  a  common 
danger  shows  signs  of  instability.     Says  the  Detroit  Journal: 

"The  Mississippi  Valley  Brewers  "  Association,  which  has  hith- 
erto always  combined  with  the  whisky  distillers  to  fight  the  pro- 
hibition movement,  is  considering  the  advisability  of  combining 
with  the  temperance  men  to  fight  the  whisky  traffic.  They  propose 
that  whisky  be  altogether  prohibited  as  a  beverage  and  be  accessi- 
ble only  as  a  medicine,  to  be  bought  at  drug-stores  and  upon  a 
doctor's  certificate.  In  this  way,  they  believe,  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance would  be  advanced." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


There  is  no  truth  in  the  report  that  Admiral  Brownson  has  concluded  to 
study  medicine. — Emporia  Gazette. 

Prussia's    aristocratic   government    is   engaged    in   the    ancient    pastime   of 
fighting  against  the  inevitable. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

By  granting  titles  of  nobility  to  American  men  we  might  stop  the  flow  of 
good  American  money  into  the  coffers  of  titled  foreigners  who  marry  American 


A  big  lemon  crop  is  promised  by  southern  California  growers.  This  an- 
nouncement has  no  reference  to  the  Taft    boom. — New  \'ork  Commercial. 

Ax  evening  paper  is  asked  by  a  correspondent  why  Standard-Oil  stock  cer- 
tificates bear  a  picture  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  Perhaps  out  of  grati- 
tude.— AVxi'  York  American. 

Swimmer  Svllivan  of  the  Illinois  Athletic  Club  can  remain  under  water 
three  minutes.     That  is  nothing.     Ex-Judge  Parker  has  come  to  the  surface 


girls    but  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease. — Chicago  Daily  News.        only  a  few  times  since  the  last  Presidential  election. — Chicago  Daily  News. 


"COMh  on    in.    in  i     waiir's    PINBl" 

Brewerton  in  the  Atlanta/owma/, 


"  WATER,  WATER    EVERYWHERE,  NOR  ANN    DROP  TO  DRINK." 
— Reynolds  in  the  Tacoma  Ledger. 


THE    RISING  TIDE. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


HOW  OUR  WAR-CLOUD  LOOKS  TO 

FRANCE 

'  I  'HE  French  newspapers  are  keenly  interested  in  the  question 
A  of  the  future  relations  of  America  and  Japan,  and  believe 
that  the  tension  between  the  two  governments  has  not  been  very 
much  relaxed.  The  pot  is  steadily,  tho  silently,  boiling.  The 
statements  of  our  President,  of  the  Japanese  Ambassadors  in 
Paris  and  Rome,  of  the  Japanese  ex-Ambassador  at  Washington 
— optimistic  as  they  all  are — Paris  discounts  them,  and  these  "dip- 
lomatic gentlemen  "  are  as  much  distrusted  as  the  silence  of  jour- 
nalists and  publicists  at  Tokyo,  where  Count  Okuma's  blusterings 
seem  to  be  discredited.  Of  this  silence,  "so  like  the  silence  of 
stolidity  which  is  met  with  in  savages,"  the  Journal  (Paris)  re- 
marks : 

"  We  can  not  tell  what  are  the  thoughts  of  the  men  on  whom  the 
destinies  of  Japan  depend.  And  what  we  do  not  know  on  this 
point  it  is  yet  most  important  that  we  should  know.  This  silence 
of  Japan  is  quite  enigmatic.  The  Japanese  newspapers  appear  to 
be  indifferent  to  all  that  is  passing,  but  if  they  wish  us  to  think  so, 
they  do  so  with  a  purpose.  It  is  plain  that  no  one  can  charge 
them  with  threatening  or  rodomontade.  They  seem  to  make  lit- 
tle comment  on  the  cruise  of  the  American  fleet ;  they  desire  to 
keep  silence  about  incidents  that  without  doubt  are  driving  their 
readers  frantic.  Altho  they  have  always  presented  a  solid  front  to 
the  foreigner,  the  Japanese  journals  are  doubtless,  in  this  case, 
acting  in  obedience  to  some  word  of  command.  What  is  that  word 
of  command?  That  silence  has  scarcely  been  broken  by  a  decla- 
ration of  Count  Okuma,  the  leader  of  the  Progressist  party.  To 
a  newspaper  man  of  Yokohama  the  Count  remarked:  'If  the 
United  States  considers  Japan  as  an  enemy,  their  fleet  will  most 
certainly  meet  with  such  a  fate  as  befell  the  Russian  fleet." ' 

The  Japanese  rather  look  down  upon  the  American  Navy,  says 
M.  Ludovic  Naudeau,  author  of  the  article  from  which  we  are 
quoting.  He  was  war  correspondent  for  the  Journal  during  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  and  is  an  authority  on  Eastern  questions. 
Of  Japanese  opinion  he  tells  us  : 

"It  is  remarkable  how  poor  an  opinion  of  the  American  Navy 
prevails  among  the  Japanese,  who  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
visiting  American  war-ships  both  in  Japanese  and  other  Pacific 
ports.  Not  long  ago  an  old  Japanese  admiral  observed  that  in  his 
eyes  the  Yankee  officers  were  snobs,  mere  waltzers,  men  of  pleas- 
ure, destitute  of  any  ideal,  and  charged  with  the  command  of  a 
rabble,  an  incohesive  crowd  of  undisciplined  adventurers,  the  very 
scum  of  the  earth,  outcasts  from  every  nation  of  the  globe." 

With  regard  to  the  Japanese  fleet,  we  are  told  that  their  two  colos- 
sal vessels,  the  Aka  and  the  Salzuma,  are  superior  to  the  English 
Dreadnought,  and  quite  outclass  anything  in  the  American  fleet. 

A  writer  in  the  Journal  des  DSats,  one  of  the  calmest  and  most 
influential  papers  of  Paris,  addresses  himself  to  a  long  and  serious 
discussion  of  whether  there  will  be  a  conflict  between  America  and 
Japan.  It  is  an  open  question,  he  declares.  Yet  there  are  grave 
reasons  for  expecting  a  rupture.  As  an  insular  Power  Japan  is 
forced  to  face  the  problem  of  the  control  of  the  Pacific,  which  the 
United  States  seems  to  aspire  to.  The  gate  of  the  Pacific  to 
America  is  Hawaii.  What  prevents  Japan  from  closing  it?  It 
would  be  easy  to  seize  the  islands  with  the  assistance  of  the  resi- 
dent Japanese.  The  American  fleet  leaves  them  behind  and  arrives 
exhausted  in  the  Far  East.  What  could  keep  the  Japanese  from 
capturing  the  islands  and  wiping  out  the  fleet?  To  these  arguments 
the  writer  adds  the  following  reasons  why  we  should  think  that 
Japan  is  biding  her  time  to  make  a  coup  de  main  : 

"Japan  is  not  only  proud  of  her  military  success,  ambitious, 
ardent,  eager  for  glory — she  has  also  a  keen  eye  for  her  material 
interests.  Devoted  to  commerce  from  her  very  situation,  she  is 
bound  to  keep  her  ocean  avenues  open  for  her  economic  profit. 
She  has  not  failed  to  learn  much  from  the  example  of  England. 


The  United  States  is  to  her  a  commercial  competitor  as  well  as  a 
military  rival.  Then  there  are  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  emi- 
gration question.  This  question  touches  her  feeling  of  personal 
dignity,  for  the  Japanese  refuse  to  be  taken  except  on  the  footing 
of  a  first-class  civilized  Power." 

While  the  American  fleet,  this  writer  continues,  is  superior  in 
weight  of  metal  and  numbers  to  the  Japanese,  the  latter  would  un- 
doubtedly carry  off  victory  in  a  naval  battle  on  account  of  the  train- 
ing, patriotism,  and  homogeneity  of  its  personnel.     Thus  we  read  : 

"Japan  would  be  obliged  to  bring  into  battle  her  Russian  prizes, 
and  even  then  would  be  inferior  to  America  not  only  in  number, 
but  in  weight  of  ordnance.  But  the  case  is  reversed  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  personnel.  The  purely  national  recruitment, 
the  patriotic  enthusiasm,  the  traditional  heroism,  the  professional 
training,  the  impetuous  daring  and  experience  of  the  Japanese 
sailors  would  certainly  give  Japan  a  preponderating  advantage. 
The  Japanese  officers  would  also  outstrip  their  adversaries  in  their 
eager  interest  in  the  national  cause,  the  youthfulness  of  those  in 
command,  and  the  confidence  which  they  derive  from  former  vic- 
tories. On  these  grounds  we  are  compelled  to  believe  in  the  im- 
mediate triumph  of  their  fleet." 

The  "immediate  triumph,"  he  continues,  need  not  imply  a  final 
triumph.  It  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  long  conflict,  rendered 
the  more  difficult  from  the  necessity  America  would  feel  of  dividing 
her  fleet  in  order  to  defend  Hawaii. 

The  Soleil  (Paris),  while  predicting  war,  says  "it  will  not  take 
place  for  two  or  three  years,"  but  the  Matin  (Paris)  qualifies  this 
blunt  statement  by  the  polite  remark  : 

"  On  every  occasion  the  Government,  the  press,  and  the  voice  of 
public  opinion  in  France  sympathize  with  the  American  nation. 
If  it  is  true,  at  this  present  moment,  that  many  people  are  fully 
expecting  a  conflict  between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  and 
that  many  others  are  dreading  such  a  conflict,  it  is  equally  true 
that  no  one  desires  its  coming." — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


THE  AMERICANIZATION  OF  CANADA 

IT  is  allowed  on  all  sides  that  the  Dominion  has  come  to  a  turn- 
ing-point in  its  history.  The  opening  up  of  the  Northwest, 
with  the  large  influx  of  European  immigrants,  has  decidedly  altered 
the  condition  of  things  since  the  days  of  Sir  John  Macdonald. 
That  statesman  solved  the  problem  of  a  united  or  confederated 
Canada.  The  question  now  presented  is,  shall  Canada  become 
practically  one  with  the  United  States  as  far  as  social,  political,  and 
economic  relations  go,  or  shall  she  retain  the  European  tradition, 
and  reflect  the  civilization  of  England  in  her  politics  and  press, 
her  games  and  social  life?  This  question  is  answered  by  the  well- 
known  London  journalist  Harold  Begbie,  in  TJie  Daily  Chronicle 
of  that  city.  He  thinks  that  Canada  is  rapidly  becoming  Ameri- 
canized. Imperialism,  as  a  public  sentiment,  is  languishing  ;  repub- 
lican freedom  and  democratic  independence  are  asserting  them- 
selves. Wherever  you  turn,  writes  Mr.  Begbie,  you  see  evidence 
of  "a  steady  and  conscious  tendency  "  toward  American  standards. 
The  politicians  of  Canada  are  simply  American  politicians  trans- 
planted or  reproduced.  The  newspapers  "are  constructed  abso- 
lutely in  the  American  spirit."  "The  coinage  of  Canada  is  the 
coinage  of  the  States.  The  manner  of  conducting  business  is  the 
same  in  both  countries."  Yet  Canada  is  not  destined  ever  to 
become  politically  united  with  the  States,  altho  her  loyalty  to 
England  is  fast  dying  out.     To  quote  the  words  of  this  writer  : 

"Canada  will  never  seek  admission  into  the  States.     That  is  a 
possibility  not  less  unthinkable  than  the  conquest  of  Canada  by 
American  troops.     But   1   am  persuaded  that  a  far  more  subtle 
conflict  is  now  taking  place  in  Canada,  a  conflict  waged  without    i 
noise  of  battle  or  flutter  of  pennon,  a  conflict  between  invincible 
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hosts,  and  a  conflict  in  which  the  future  of  the  great  Dominion  is 
the  spoil.  The  contestants  are  the  spirit  of  America  and  the  spirit 
of  Great  Britain.  Canada  will  remain  Canada  while  Europe 
stands,  but  whether  she  remains  British  Canada  or  American 
Canada  waits  upon  the  issue  of  this  conflict.  To  which  side  will 
Canada  incline?  All  we  can  say  for  the  moment  is  that  she  mani- 
fests no  undying  loyalty  to  those  immemorial  traditions  of  Great 
Britain  which  make  the  difference  between  England  and  America." 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  prophecy  that  Canada  must  eventually  be 
absorbed,  somehow  or  other,   by  the    United 
States,  is  certain  to  be  fulfilled,  declares  Mr. 
Begbie,  and  he  enlarges  on  this  subject  as  fol- 
low 

"  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  has  prophesied  from 
Toronto  for  many  years  that  Canada's  des- 
tiny lies  enfolded  with  the  glory  of  the 
States.  He  believes  in  one  united  America 
controlling  the  whole  earth.  Nothing  that  I 
heard  or  saw  in  Canada  inclined  me  to  this 
view  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  became  acquainted 
in  every  province  with  a  strong  and  vigorous 
antipathy  to  the  'Yankee.'  British  Colum- 
bia and  French  Quebec  would  shed  the  last 
drop  of  blood  in  their  veins  before  submitting 
to  absorption,  whatever  the  terms.  But  I 
did  see,  and  I  did  hear,  very  much  to  persuade 
me  that  Canada  is  growing  to  independence 
in  the  spirit  of  America;  and  after  long  re- 
flection upon  what  I  saw  and  heard  I  reach 
the  sure  conclusion  that  before  the  century  is 
passed  Canada,  proud  in  the  independence  of 
sixty  millions  of  people,  will  have  little  more 
affection  for  Great  Britain  than  America  bears 
in  her  heart  for  us  now." 

Mr.  Begbie,  in  his  patriotic  enthusiasm, 
fears  that  America's  gain  in  absorbing  or,  at 
least,  assimilating  Canada,  will  prove  the  loss 
of  imperialistic  England.  He  thinks  that  the 
Government  of  England  ought  to  readjust  the 
land  laws,  so  that  intending  emigrants  may 

settle  at  home,  instead  of  going  to  Canada,  where  they  will,  practi- 
cally cease  to  be  Englishmen  and  become  mere  appendages  to  the 
glory  of  America. 


A    CROWNLESS    KING. 


Gustaf  V.  of  Sweden,  like  Cssar  on  the 
Lupercal,  accepts  imperial  power,  but  refuses 
a  kingly  crown. 


A  KING  WHO  REFUSES  TO  BE  CROWNED—"  Let  not  the 
heavens  hear  this  telltale  woman  rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed,"  ex- 
claimed Richard  III.  But  the  "Lord's  anointed"  and  the  crown- 
ing and  anointing  of  kings  seem,  at  least  in  accordance  with  one 
precedent,  to  be  threatened  with  obsolescence.  A  man  exists  at 
present  who  is  "every  inch  a  king,"  yet  declines  ceremonially  to 
receive  a  crown.  King  Gustaf  V.  of  Sweden,  declares  the  In- 
transigeant  (Paris),  is  contented  with  a  "hat."  It  is  not  from 
"motives  of  economy,"  but  from  an  impulse  of"  "modernism,"  that 
he  has  made  this  choice,  we  are  fold.  Yet  now  he  is  merely  "  half  a 
king."  and  if  "someday  he  is  dethroned  by  his  subjects  desirous 
of  a  simple  and  more  republican  constitution  he  will  feel  all  the 
better  for  it."  To  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Leon  Bailby's  radical 
journal : 

"The  time  in  fact  has  passed  in  which  men  accept  ready-made 
ideas,  in  which  a  man  is  defeated  in  a  duel  by  the  judgment  of  God, 
and  where  no  one  can  be  king  excepting  by  divine  right— we  want 
something  else  nowadays.  The  theatrical  and  pompous  cere- 
monial with  which  William,  our  modern  Lohengrin,  "surrounds 
himself,  the  archaic  splendor  of  the  Russian  court,  are  tine  repre- 
sentations which  seem  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  glorious  eras  of 
the  past.  But  they  do  not  mean  anything.  They  affect  us  because 
they  speak  of  the  past,  but  they  would  run  the  risk  of  becoming 
laughable  if  they  had  to  be  taken  seriously  by  the  peoples,  whose 
modern  penetration  sits  in  judgment  upon  their  masters.  The  act 
oi  ( .ustai  V.  creates  a  precedent  sure  to  be  followed." — Transla- 
tion made for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A   PORTUGUESE  INDICTMENT  OF  THE 

DICTATOR 

TV  /TR.  JOAO  CHAGAS,  leader  of  the  revolutionary  wing  of  the 
-i-'-i-  Portuguese  radicals,  who  has  just  been  arrested  in  Lisbon 
for  conspiracy  against  the  Government,  has  published  his  opinion 
of  the  "  Dictator  "  Franco.  As  the  Lisbon  press  is  successfully 
muzzled  by  Dom  Carlos,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  his  article  appears 
in  the  pages  of  such  a  Liberal  newspaper  as 
the  Neue  I'rcic  Presse  (Vienna),  which  has 
always  been  hospitable  to  foreign  radical 
writers.  We  have  already  given  an  English 
writer's  favorable  view  of  Franco's  work  and 
character  (see  The  Literary  DIGEST,  De- 
cember 14,  1907).  Mr.  Chagas,  who  writes 
with  blood  in  his  eye,  begins  with  a  sketch  of 
Franco's  career  as  a  member  of  the  Reform 
party,  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  the 
Treasury,  until  he  finally  became  a  reaction- 
ary, and  stood  forth  in  defense  of  the  mon- 
archy, against  democratic  ideas.  But  "  he  had 
too  much  ambition  to  be  contented  with  the 
position  of  a  mere  helper."  He  left  the  Re- 
formers, yet  failed  to  rally  round  him  even 
a  fraction  of  his  former  colleagues.  "The 
name  Joao  Franco  roused  no  sympathy." 

He  became  a  party  to  himself  and  is  at  pres- 
ent, we  are  told,  the  tool  of  Dom  Carlos.  He 
is  a  dictator  without  a  friend.  In  this  con- 
nection Mr.  Chagas  declares  : 

"The  psychology  of  Joao  Franco  is  by  no 
means  complex.  He  is  a  sly  rogue,  of  a  head- 
long and  masterful  nature.  But  he  is  a  tiger 
who  assumes  the  playfulness  of  the  cat.  His 
idiosyncrasy  has  nothing  in  it  that  is  in  har- 
mony either  with  our  era  or  our  race.  He  is 
a  type  essentially  reproducing  the  old  South- 
American  dictators  who  were  half-statesman,  half-brigand,  like 
Lopez  of  Paraguay.  He  is  not  without  a  certain  intelligence,  and 
a  certain  frankness  that  lends  to  his  words  the  appearance  of  a  high 
sense  of  honor  and  loyalty.  This  quality'  of  specious  candor  has 
opened  to  him  a  path  to  power,  and  has  enabled  him  to  keep  his 
hold  upon  it.  These  gifts  have  led  every  one  who  cooperates  with 
him  to  acknowledge  the  overwhelming  power  of  his  personality." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  declare  that  in  the  case  of  Joao  Franco 
"a  man  may  smile  and  smile  and  be  a  villain."  Franco,  we  are 
told,  is  a  monster  of  dissimulation  and  is  only  working  for  his  own 
hand.     Thus  we  read  : 

"The  whole  of  his  administration  is  saturated  with  deceit  and 
falsehood.  His  liberal  program — a  lie;  his  administrative  pro- 
gram— a  lie.  He  has  set  a  yoke  upon  the  neck  of  Portugal  which 
the  country  can  never  shake  off  except  by  revolution.  Put  has  he 
introduced  a  reign  of  economy  in  contrast  with  the  wastefulness  of 
predecessors?  According  to  the  calculations  of  one  of  our  fore- 
most publicists  the  cost  of  his  administration  during  the  brief 
period  of  eighteen  months  has  amounted  to  20.000  contos  of  reis 
I  or  about  $20,000,000].  This  man  cries  out  against  corruption. 
Portugal  has  never  had  a  minister  so  utterly  corrupt.  He  has 
begun,  moreover,  to  corrupt  the  King,  and  has  completely  cor- 
rupted the  upper  classes,  whose  help  he  felt  he  needed.  For  this 
purpose  he  has  raised  the  civil  list  of  the  King  and  increased  the 
pay  of  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers.  The  civil 
service  with  us  forms  a  whole  army.  The  support  of  this  army 
w  as  indispensable  to  him.  He  accordingly  has  reduced  the  dues 
and  taxes  to  which  they  were  subject.  In  a  word,  he  has  followed, 
point  by  point,  the  policy  of  the  old  parties  which  we  republicans 
have  striven  to  supplant.  He  wishes  to  raise  up  a  clientele  of 
friends.  He  distributes  peerages,  state  offices,  positions  in  the 
State  Bank,  and  other  well-endowed  places." 

In  short,  we  are  assured,  Franco  is  a  reckless  adventurer  whose 
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sole  aim  is  to  remain  in  power  and  exercise  authority,  as  is  shown 
by  an  anecdote  of  his  youth.     In  the  words  of  Mr.  Chagas : 

"What  is  the  political  aim  of  this  liberal  who  is  a  traitor  to  free- 
dom, this  ruler  who  declares  that  he  is  strong  in  his  rectitude,  but 
is  still  as  thoroughly  corrupt  as  the  others?  He  has  no  aim.  He 
is  an  adventurer,  who  seeks  adventures,  at  any  cost,  tragic  or 
bloody,  or  what  not.  A  certain  friend  recently  told  a  story  of  his 
boyhood.  'If  I  should  ever  reach  the  summit  of  power  in  the 
kingdom,'  he  is  reported  as  saying,  'I  will  never  give  up  my  posi- 
tion until  I  am  thrown  out  of  the  window.'  Perhaps,  indeed,  this 
will  some  day  be  his  fate." — Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


ENGLAND'S  NEGLECT  OF  HER  VETERANS 

ONE  thousand  veterans  of  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indian 
Mutiny  have  been  languishing  in  English  workhouses  and 
evidently  waiting  for  paupers'  graves.  This  fact  has  come  to  light 
merely  by  accident ;  that  is,  it  has  become  the  property  of  the 
British  press  by  accident,  for  it  must  have  been  well  known  to 
many  persons  who  did  not  communicate  the  condition  of  things  to 
the  public.  The  accident  was  that  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
■offered  a  banquet  to  the  soldiers  who  had  taken  part  in  repressing 
the  Indian  Mutiny  and  had  survived  to  this  day.  On  looking  these 
old  soldiers  up  great  numbers  of  them  were  found  in  absolute  beg- 
gary and  pauperism.  Lord  Roberts,  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  Army,  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
his  brothers-in-arms  were  suffering  this  indigence  and  indignity. 
He  immediately  wrote  to  the  London  Times,  and  subscriptions 
were  at  once  solicited  for  the  relief  of  the  old  soldiers.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  fund  to  be  raised  is  thus  outlined  by  Lord  Roberts  in 
his  letter  : 

"  It  is  proposed  to  collect  a  sufficiently  large  sum  to  insure  every 
Crimean  or  Indian-mutiny  veteran  being  released  from  the  work- 
house, and  then  to  make  him  such  a  weekly  allowance  as  will 
enable  the  old  sailor  or  soldier  to  spend  his  remaining  days  in 
moderate  comfort  and  respectability,  or  insure  some  amelioration 
of  his  circumstances  if,  from  age  or  infirmity,  he  is  obliged  to  re- 
main in  the  workhouse  infirmary." 

The  response  has  been  well-nigh  universal  among  the  dignitaries 
of  the  church  and  the  nobility,  and  the  higher  officers  of  the  Army, 
and  the  subscription-list  has  been  headed  by  the  King.  But  speak- 
ing of  the  committee  which  has  been  formed,  as  consisting  largely 


of  notables,  Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London),  essentially  the  peo- 
ple's paper,  declares  : 

"A  host  of  titled  personages,  church  dignitaries,  and  service  men 
have  '  intimated  their  willingness  '  to  become  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. While  appreciating  their  cooperation  in  this  worthy  cause, 
we  wish  to  emphasize  at  the  outset  that  if  this  fund  is  to  be  a  suc- 
cess there  must  be  on  the  committee  representatives  of  the  work- 
ing and  middle  classes,  from  which  the  men  constituting  England's 
army  are  usually  drawn.  There  must  be  some  public  guaranty, 
by  the  presence  of  representatives  of  the  workers  on  this  committe 
that  the  fund  will  be  properly  and  efficiently  administered.  Steps 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  the  scandalous  manner 
in  which  similar  public  funds  have  been  either  stupidly  withheld 
from  those  in  whose  interests  they  were  ostensibly  started,  or 
wantonly  wasted  in  absurd  expenditure." 

Merely  looked  upon  as  a  servant  of  the  Empire,  the  old  soldier 
takes  the  same  place  as  the  miner,  factory  employee,  or  railway 
man.  His  lot  is  another  example  of  England's  neglect  of  her  poor, 
remarks  the  London  Daily  News.     To  quote  : 

"The  Crimean  veterans  are  merely  one  example  of  the  pitiful 
state  of  the  poor  as  a  whole,  who  serve  their  day  and  generation 
bravely — year  after  year — to  be  rewarded  with  penury  at  the  end. 
Let  all  veterans  be  relieved,  then,  not  by  the  dubious  devices  of 
charity,  but  by  the  certain  and  ordered  process  of  an  old-age- 
pension  fund." 

The  London  Times,  speaking  editorially,  thinks  that  immunity 
from  want  should  be  secured  not  only  to  those  veterans  who  shared 
the  perils  and  hardships  of  two  such  signal  campaigns  as  the 
Crimea  and  the  Mutiny,  but  to  all  who  have  survived  the  "little 
wars  "  in  which  England  is  constantly  entangled  "  in  furtherance  of 
the  expansion  and  maintenance  of  the  Empire."  Referring  to  Mr. 
Haldane's  Army  Bill,  which  is  intended  to  form  a  national  Army, 
superseding  the  present  volunteers,  Lloyd's  News  (London)  hopes 
that  the  young  men  of  England  may  henceforth  not  be  deterred 
from  military  service  by  fear  of  the  workhouse.     Thus  : 

"  This  movement  is  good  as  a  beginning  ;    it  deserves  universal 


; 


stolypine's  jumping-jack. 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


TIGHT    MONEY. 

It  is  the  poor  who  are  crushed  first  under  the  foot  of  extortionate 

capital. 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 
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support  ;  and  we  hope  that  it  is  merely  the  prelude  to  a  greal 
national  project  for  saving  all  our  veterans  from  the  workhouse. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  a  heavier  claim  on  the  patriotism  of  our 
young  men,  and  nothing  would  do  so  much  to  popularize  military 
service  as  the  assurance  of  freedom  from  privation  and  pauperism 
in  old  age,  when  fighting  days  are  done." 


VAGARIES  OF  GERMAN   JUSTICE 

INTENSE  feeling  is  displayed  by  the  European  press  in  their 
immenl  on  the  condemnation  of  Maximilian  Harden,  editor 
of  the  Zukunft,  to  four  months'  imprisonment  for  libeling  Count 
von  Moltke,  one  of  the  notorious  "camarilla"  overthrown  by  the 
editor  who  dared  to  invade  the  German  court  with  his  muck-rake. 
.\s  this  is  the  second  trial  of  Harden  for  the  same  offense,  the  first 
trial  resulting  in  acquittal,  the  English  papers  naturally  regard  the 
second  trial  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  common  law  maxim  against 
this  very  thing.  'The  Saturday  Review  (London)  thinks  the  sen- 
tence was  passed  under  orders  from  above.  Tlie  Westminster 
Gazette  (London)  declares  that  as  "  Herr  Harden  is  found  guilty 
of  an  offense  of  which  he  had  previously  been  found  innocent," 
"it  certainly  seems  as  if  a  legal  procedure  which  permits  such  con- 
tradictions were  capable  of  amendment."  Alluding  to  the  Public 
Prosecutor's  "bluff"  that  he  will  institute  proceedings  for  perjury 
against  those  who  previously  obtained  the  condemnation  of  von 
Moltke  and  Eulenburg,  the  London  Times  thus  criticizes  the 
present  sentence  : 

"The  consideration  that  the  defendant  was  acquitted  and  con- 
demned out  of  the  mouth  of  the  selfsame  witnesses  and  experts, 
who  adjusted  their  memories  and  views  to  suit  the  exigencies  of 
each  occasion,  is  thought  by  serious  jurists  here  to  invalidate  the 
second  trial  as  much  as  the  first,  and  to  leave  an  atmosphere  of 
doubt  and  suspicion  that  will  hardly  be  dissipated  by  any  proceed- 
ings for  perjury  which  it  may  be  thought  expedient  for  the  Public 
Prosecutor  to  take." 

Some  of  the  German  newspapers  take  the  same  view  and  think 
that  the  law  of  German  criminal  procedure  needs  mending.  "It 
does  not  often  happen,"  says  the  Boersen-Courier  (Berlin),  "that 
two  legal  trials,  dealing  with  the  same  charges,  are  found  to  pre- 
sent so  utterly  different  an  appearance,  alike  in  the  inception,  the 
procedure,  and  the  result,  as  the  two  Harden  suits  have  exhibited." 
"  from  this  trial,  which  has  been  of  such  absorbing  interest  to  our 
people  and  has  attracted  such  vtide  notice  abroad,"  remarks  the 
Taegliche  Rundschau  (Berlin),  "there  must  follow  a  universal 
acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  our  procedure  in  criminal  cases 
and  our  method  of  instituting  political  trials  are  not  perfect,  and 
this  defect  has  had  no  little  part  in  aggravating  the  present  scan- 
dal." "Who  is  he,  high  or  low,"  exclaims  the  Vossische  Zeitung 
(Berlin),  "who,  when  he  sees  the  truth  so  garbled  and  darkened  as 
it  is  in  our  city  law  courts,  can  expect  to  find  there  any  protection 
for  his  honor  or  any  adequate  satisfaction  or  recompense  for  vio- 
lated rights?"  The  Conservative  Post  (Berlin)  thinks  that  this 
second  tl  ial  has  proved  that  Harden  was  not  speaking  by  the  book 
and  that  "  when  he  tried  to  draw  attention  to  matters  relating  to 
the  highest  nobility  or  even  the  relatives  of  the  Kaiser,  he  relied, 
as  is  proved  by  this  trial,  upon  an  empty  note-book  and  uttered 
threats  which  he  knew  were  absurd." 

Thai  the  second  trial  is  practically  a  defeat  of  justice  is  also 
hinted  at  by  the  insinuations  of  the  Liberal  Frankfurter  Zeitung^ 
which  remarks  significantly  that  "the  opinions  which  Harden  had 
ol  the  'Round  Table,'  or  Liebenberg  Circle,  date  from  the  time  of 
Bismarck."  Nor  can  the  present  sentence  disprove  the  fact  that 
Eulenburg  exercised  great  influence  with  the  Kaiser,  apart  from 

tliat  of   ministers  or  chancellors.      Whether   there  was  a  camarilla 

or  not  is  "neither  here  nor  there";  Eulenburg  and  his  sit  ruled 
the  roost,  says  the  Frankfurter Zeitung.     To  quote  further: 


"This  fact  has  been  so  clearly  proved  that  to  deny  it  would  be 
absurd.  This  influence  had  nothing  to  do  with  legislation  or  im- 
perial administration,  but  with  the  tilling  of  high  posts.  Why  was 
it  that  the  very  name  of  Eulenburg,  if  uttered  in  the  presence  of 
an  imperial  chancellor,  drove  that  gentleman  into  a  paroxysm  of 
rage?  The  chancellors  knew  why.  They  knew,  moreover,  how 
the  ruler  was  won  over  by  the  immoderate  flattery  of  the  Eulen- 
burg circle  to  act  according  to  his  own  sweet  will,  and  to  initiate 
movements  and  take  a  course  which  frequently  aggravated  the 
difficulties  with  which  his  responsible  inquirers  were  confronted." 

This  paper  concludes  by  the  implication  that  the  second  verdict 
will  not  amount  to  much  as  a  legal  vindication  unless  it  result  in 
the  restoration  of  Eulenburg  and  von  Moltke  to  the  posts  from 
which  they  had  been  dismissed. 

The  majority  of  the  German  newspapers  declare  the  sentence 
legally  just,  but  the  Deutsche  Zeitung  (Berlin)  thinks  it  "  too  mild." 

The  "publicity  "  of  the  trials  is  found  fault  with  by  the  Magde- 
burger  Zeitung  as  reflecting  upon  German  legal  procedure,  altho 
the  blame  for  this  publicity  is  laid  by  the  National  Zeitung  (Ber- 
lin) upon  the  indiscretion  of  the  Public  Prosecutor.  Both  these 
papers  approve  of  the  condemnation  of  Harden.  The  whole  trial 
is  laughed  at  by  the  Berliner  Zeitung,  as  all  sixteen  parties  to  it 
ought  to  have  been  in  the  hospital.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  Harden  is  sick,  Moltke  is  sick,  Schweninger  is  sick,  Eulenbure 
is  sick,  Mr.  von  Elbe  is  sick,  the  court-room  is  as  interesting  as  a 
hospital  wdien  there  is  a  row  among  the  patients.  There  was  one 
poison  with  which  one  and  all  of  them  were  inoculated,  the  poison 
of  hatred,  malice,  and  revenge,  and  these  are  incurable  by  any 
legal  sentence." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


"THE  TIMES"  AS  AN  "EXPLODED  SUPERSTITION  "- 
The  committal  of  the  London  Times  to  the  management  of  Mr. 
Pearson,  styled  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  "the  champion  hustler," gives 
the  more  popular  newspapers  of  London  a  chance  to  vituperate  the 
paper  as  a  colossal  humbug  which  is  now  selling  itself  to  the 
"  whole-hoggers  '"  or  Protectionists  and  will  be  devoted  "  to  securing 
the  taxation  of  the  food  of  the  workers."  These  are  the  sentiments 
of  Lloyd's  Weekly  News  (London),  the  most  widely  circulated 
organ  of  the  proletariat.  Speaking  of  the  comments  of  the  Eng- 
lish press  on  the  transfer  of  the  leading  London  organ  to  a  new 
management,  Lloyd's  remarks  : 

"It  is  difficult  for  the  average  Democrat  to  wade  through  such 
pitiable  stuff  without  straining  his  patience  or  his  sense  of  humor. 
Time  was,  no  doubt,  when  the  newspaper  founded  by  John  Walter 
wie.ded  a  very  real  influence  on  political  affairs.  At  that  period 
political  power  was  confined  to  a  limited  section  called  ruling 
classes,  and  the  circulation  of  the  journal  was  limited  to  people  in 
this  position  of  life.  Its  influence  disappeared  as  soon  as  the 
real  voice  of  the  people  was  raised  in  Parliament.  For  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  it  has  exercised  as  little  real  political  influence 
as  a  monthly  or  quarterly  publication." 

The  Times  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  the  strong  and  tyran- 
nical, declares  this  writer.  It  supported  the  Jameson  raid:  it 
backed  Pigott  against  Parnell,  it  incited  the  Boer  War.  "The 
methods  of  the  newspaper,  which  up  to  that  time  was  supposed  to 
be  the  pride  of  English  journalism,  were  demonstrated  to  have 
sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of  political  infamy."  Its  transfer  at 
this  moment  is  a  consistent  sequel  to  its  past.     To  quote  : 

"  Politically,  the  change  in  the  management  of  'The  Times 
makes  no  material  difference.  It  is  another  victory  for  the  whole- 
hoggers,  for  the  tariff-reform  extremists.  .  .  .  To  the  democracy 
The  limes  has  always  proved  itself  the  steady  enemy  of  reform 
and  progress.  It  has  always  championed  the  cause  of  the  classes 
against  the  people.  Whatever  power  and  influence  it  may  acquire 
under  the  new  regime,  it  is  sale  to  assume  that  The  Times  will 
exert  it  to  secure  the  taxation  of  the  food  of  the  workers.  For  the 
present,  however,  its  power  is  a  myth,  its  influence  has  vanished. 
The  limes  remains  what  it  has  been  for  many  years — an  exploded 
superstition." 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


"MYTHOMANIACS"— CHRONIC  LIARS 

PEOPLE  who  are  apparently  unable  to  tell  the  truth,  even 
when  there  is  no  reason  for  falsification,  are  known  to  most 
of  us,  and  they  are,  it  seems,  in  the  parlance  of  alienists,  to  be 
termed  "mythomaniacs."  It  would  be  easy  to  find  a  "shorter"  tho 
perhaps  not  an  "uglier"  word.  When  mythomania  merely  takes 
the  form  of  vainglorious  boasting,  it  is  not  dangerous,  tho  some- 
what tiresome ;  but  when  it  accompanies  malignity,  or  the  desire 
to  harm  some  one,  it  may  have  most  serious  results.  The  writer 
of  an  article  on  the  subject  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  November  30)  tells 
us  that  mythomania  is  abnormal  only  in  adults ;  it  is  natural  in 
most  young  children.     He  says  : 

"  Children  are  poor  observers.  When  asked  about  a  definite  fact 
of  which  they  have  been  witnesses,  it  rarely  happens  that  they  do 
not  incorporate  some  details  that  are  quite  inexact,  either  altogether 
imaginary  or  suggested  unconsciously  by  their  interrogators.  They 
are  all  more  or  less  mythomaniacs 

"This  tendency  to  falsehood  and  fabulation,  characteristic  of 
their  age,  takes  on  in  the  case  of  some  persons  a  truly  morbid 
aspect,  due  to  its  exaggeration.  I  have  collected  numerous  exam- 
ples of  children's  imagining  and  relating  stories  in  which  they  are 
actors,  with  the  evident  idea  of  self-glorification  or  to  excite  in- 
terest in  themselves,  but  sometimes  by  precocious  perversity,  in 
order  to  injure  others.  Dr.  Dupre  describes  as  follows  the  nature 
and  motives  of  these  criminal  stories  : 

"'Certain  degenerates,  with  perversion  of  the  affective  instincts, 
whose  weakness  and  cowardice  render  them  unlikely  to  commit 
acts  of  violence  and  brutality,  are  incited  by  their  malignity  to  in- 
sidious acts  of  treachery  and  dissimulation,  among  which  false- 
hood and  fabulation  naturally  offer  themselves.  Mythomaniac 
activity  appears  in  such  cases  as  falsehood,  calumny,  accusation 
of  others,  and  in  complicated  acts  of  simulation  and  fabulation 
directed  against  others  and  intended  to  ruin  the  victim  selected  by 
the  author  of  the  plot. 

"'Perverse  or  wicked  young  persons  use  in  the  fabrication  of 
their  accusatory  tales  intellectual  resources  whose  richness  con- 
trasts with  their  complete  mental  poverty.  These  young  criminals 
exceed,  in  the  ingenuity  of  their  wiles  and  the  resources  of  their 
precocious  experience,  the  strength  and  skill  of  adults.  It  was 
such  cases  of  precocious  criminality  that  the  medieval  jurists  had 
in  mind  in  excepting  from  the  immunity  to  punishment  generally 
accorded  to  children  those  in  whom,  as  they  phrased  it,  malitia 
supplet  aetatem  [badness  makes  up  for  age]. 

"'Mythomania  is  a  physiological  phenomenon  in  all  children  up 
to  a  certain  point,  and  it  often  presents  itself  in  the  adult,  in  a 
more  or  less  marked  degree,  which  is  always  the  indication  of  a 
diseased  condition,  or,  at  least,  of  a  certain  amount  of  mental 
disturbance.' " 

Several  examples  of  this  curious  state  of  mind  were  published, 
some  time  ago,  we  are  told,  by  Benjamin  Ball.  He  knew  a  young 
physician  who  often  told  quite  complicated  and  perfectly  probable 
stories,  giving  particulars  of  events  in  which  he  was  supposed  to 
have  taken  part,  but  whose  details  existed  only  in  his  imagination, 
altho  he  apparently  had  no  reason  for  inventing  them.  This  man 
lied  simply  for  the  sake  of  lying,  and  sometimes  used  to  say  of 
himself,  "  I  am  an  abominable  liar."  Perhaps  he  mistook  dreams 
for  realities.  Ball  thought  that  in  many  cases  morbid  fabulations 
are  simply  dreams  prolonged  into  the  waking  state.  The  writer 
goes  on : 

"  When  we  narrate  an  event  in  which  we  have  taken  part,  or  when 
we  play  a  part  on  the  stage,  we  should  as  far  as  possible  .  .  .  feel 
the  emotions  with  which  we  desire  to  inspire  our  hearers — 

If  thou  wouldst  have  me  weep, 
Thou  must  thyself  feel  grief. 

"  And  if  one  succeeds  in  feeling  thus  the  furies  of  Orestes  or  the 
sadness  of  the  abandoned  Ariad?te,  he  may,  with  a  small  amount 
of  imagination  and  of  mental  weakness,  finally  reach  the  point  of 
believing  himself  to  be  the  hero  that  he  is  impersonating. 


"  Dr.  Trannoy,  in  a  thesis  on  this  subject,  tells  of  a  professor  of 
history  in  a  large  Paris  school  who  could  not  speak  of  the  war  of 
1870,  in  which  he  had  participated  as  a  volunteer,  without  naming 
a  large  number  of  engagements  in  which  he  claimed  to  have 
fought.  Unfortunately  for  him,  it  frequently  happened  that  he 
mentioned  battles  that  occurred  far  apart  and  almost  at  the  same 
hour.  The  wealth  of  details  that  he  gave,  the  emotion  with  which 
he  seemed  to  live  over  again  the  events  of  these  battles,  made  it 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  actions  in  which  he  had  really  taken 
part. 

"In  the  mythomania  of  adults  we  meet  the  same  types  as  in 
that  of  children.  The  desire  to  make  oneself  interesting,  the  wish 
for  glory,  are  the  most  frequent  motives  that  lead  weak  intellects 
to  the  manufacture  of  stories ;  but  there  is  also  much  perverse 
fabulation.  In  the  case  of  hysterical  patients,  in  particular,  fabu- 
lations, accompanied  sometimes  by  feigned  assaults  with  wounds 
made  by  the  subjects  themselves,  are  often  so  well  constructed  that 
they  have  led  justice  into  error  and  have  brought  about  the  con- 
demnaton  of  the  innocent.  Such  is  the  well-known  case  of  the  un- 
fortunate Lieutenant  de  la  Ronciere,  who  was  unjustly  convicted 
in  1835  on  the  accusation  of  a  hysterical  woman  and  not  rehabili- 
tated until  1849. 

"The  Armand  affair,  which  made  so  much  noise  in  the  south  of 
France  toward  the  close  of  the  Second  Empire,  is  of  the  same 
order.  In  this  case  a  servant,  possest  with  mythomaniac  perver- 
sity, accused  his  master  of  attempted  assassination. 

"The  eminent  medicolegist  Tardieu  showed  that  this  man  had 
succeeded  in  tying  his  own  hands  behind  his  back,  and  this  little 
feat  became  fashionable  in  drawing-rooms.  The  accused,  how- 
ever, found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  prove  his  innocence. 

"Perverse  mythomania  constitutes  a  real  social  danger.  The 
study  of  mythomania  and  of  its  various  degrees  shows  us  how  un- 
reliable human  testimony  is  ;  the  truth  is  very  difficult  to  reach  in 
the  midst  of  errors,  intentional  or  unconscious,  due  to  inattention, 
faults  of  memory,  suggestibility,  and  simple  mythomania,  malign 
or  perverse." — Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


CARDBOARD  RECEPTACLES  FOR  LIQUIDS— Methods  used 
successfully  to  make  cardboard  articles  strong  and  waterproof,  so 
that  this  material  may  be  used  for  vessels  and  receptacles  for 
liquids,  are  described  by  a  writer  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris) 
as  follows : 

"  For  some  time  current  use  has  been  made  of  various  utensils 
of  paper  or  cardboard  (which  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  since  wood- 
pulp  is  always  employed),  but  perfectly  impermeable  to  water. 
They  are  at  once  light  and  unbreakable,  except  under  considerable 
shocks,  or  rather  pressures.  In  this  way  are  made  basins  and  re- 
ceptacles of  all  kinds. 

"Two  or  three  processes  are  in  general  use  for  obtaining  the 
desired  result,  and  for  giving  to  sheets  of  cellulose  or  paper-pulp 
the  proper  degree  of  rigidity  and  impermeability.  Thus,  the 
material  has  been  treated  with  a  hot  mixture  of  asphalt,  turpentine, 
and  strong  glue  dissolved  in  linseed  oil.  A  process  is  also  used 
in  which  the  cellulose  articles  are  saturated  with  a  solution  of 
resin  in  petroleum,  linseed  oil,  and  paraffin.  Also,  and  more  sim- 
ply, the  surface  may  be  brushed  with  a  solution  of  varnish  in 
linseed  oil ;  but  in  this  case  the  whole  mass  of  the  wood-pulp  does 
not  become  hardened. 

"A  process  that  is  well  spoken  of  consists  in  immersing  the 
paper  articles  in  a  solution  of  a  resinous  soap  ;  when  this  has  per- 
meated thoroughly  they  are  placed  in  a  hot  bath  of  zinc  chlorid 
and  passed  between  rollers,  then  washed  and  dried  in  an  oven; 
finally,  they  are  treated  with  paraffin  oil  and  then  vigorously  ironed. 
The  interesting  feature  of  this  process  is  that  by  its  means  we  may 
obtain  objects  that  remain  flexible  while  acquiring  exceptional 
strength. 

"It  should  also  be  added  that  sheets  of  ordinary  paper  are 
sometimes  treated  in  a  bath  of  nitric  acid,  or  in  a  solution  of  a 
nitrate,  then  piled  one  on  another  and  subjected  at  once  to  con- 
siderable pressure.  This  causes  them  to  adhere  and  form  a  per- 
ectly  strong  sheet  of  cardboard." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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BILLIARDS  ON  AN  OVAL  TABLE 

THE  demonstrated  possibility  of  making,  on  an  ordinal") 
tangular  billiard-table,  so-called  "nursing"  shots  that  may 
finitely  repeated,  has  somewhat  lessened  the  interest  in  the 
Billiards,  instead  of  becoming  more  exciting  as  the  skill 
of  the  contestants  increases,   often  becomes  monotonous  to  the 


as  in  the  oblong  table.  Instead  of  becoming  more  difficult,  how- 
ever, the  game  is  in  reality  simplified,  when  the  geometry  of  the 
angles  and  the  properties  of  the  circle  have  once  been  mastered. 
To  quote  further : 

"The  possibilities  of  the  various  angles  thus  placed  at  the  play- 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  Ainen. 'an,"  New  York. 

THE    OVAL    BILLIARD-TABLE. 

This  billiard-table,  without  straight  lines,  is  intended  to  prevent 
"  nursing"  and  "  to p-of-t he-table"  play. 

spectator,  owing  to  the  adherence  of  the  players  to  what  is  known 
as  "top-of-the-tahle  "  play.     In  order  to  make  such  unvarying  repe- 
tition  impossible,  and  to  "open  up  "  the  game,   an  oval   table  has 
recently  been  introduced  in  England.     This  is 
described  as  follows  in  The  Scientific  .  Imeri- 
t(j)i  (New  York).     We  read  : 

"Tho  popularly  described  as  "oval."  the 
shape  is  in  reality  'arc-oval,'  its  form  being 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram. It  is  constructed  by  the  arcs  of  two  cir- 
cles of  fixt  relative  sizes,  which  approach  the 
figure  of  an  ellipse.  This  method  of  construc- 
tion is  essential  in  eliminating  the  difficulty  in 
finding  the  angle  vertex  on  the  ever-changing 
curve  of  the  oval  or  ellipse. 

"This  design  has  been  worked  out  by  Mr. 
J.  J.  Pearson,  an  English  architect,  and  he 
was  influenced  in  his  experiments  by  the  fact 
that,  among  the  many  recognized  geometri- 
cal figures,  none  approaches  in  versatility  of 
angle  problems  those  of  a  curved  formation. 

"  The  possibilities   of  play   upon   a  circular 

table,  which,  it  may  be  explained,  also  serve  as 

a  key  to  all  play  on  the  arc-oval  table,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  second  diagram.  Here  a 
ball  struck  from  or  in  line  with  the  center 
returns  direct,  or.  it  played  to  pass  the  center 
at  a  given  distance,  returns  the  same  distance 

on  the  other  side.  It  will  thus  be  realized 
that  the  dividing  line  of  any  angle  springs 
from  a  definite  point  on  the  table,  in  variance 

to   that    obtaining  on   the  oblong  table,  where  it  is  ever  at   a  right 
le  to  the  cushion.     The  table,  being  enclosed  by  the  arcs  of  lour 
circles,  has  four  central  points." 

It   will  be  seen  from  the  diagram  that  the  table  is  bounded  by  the 

arcs  of  four  circles,  the  arcs  of  the  larger  circles  forming  the  longer 
sides,  while  the  arcs  of  the  small  circles  constitute  the  short  sides, 
the  pockets  (used  in  the  English  game)  being  of  the  same  number 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American,"  New  York. 

POSSIBILITIES   OF    PLAY   ON    THE    OVAL    TABLE. 

er's  disposal  are  illimitable.  The  play  is  considerably  opened 
and  rendered  more  fascinating,  while  at  the  same  time  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  divided  ball  are  curtailed.  There  are  many  strokes 
only  obtainable  in  one  way  on  the  oblong  table  which  are  possible 
in  several  upon  this  latest  design,  while  at  the  same  time  playing  for 
safety  is  impracticable,  and  repeat  strokes  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. At  tnesame  time,  according  to  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  tried  their  skill  upon  the  new  table,  the  balls  are  always  more 
accessible,  the  rest  is  seldom  needed,  and  one  does  not  have  to 
assume  difficult  attitudes  to  make  a  stroke.  It  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult for  the  player  fresh  from  the  old  pattern  of  table  to  compre- 
hend the  behavior  of  the  balls,  which  instead  of  making  the  de- 
signed rebound,  often  follow  a  whizzing  course  round  the  contour 
of  the  cushion  at  great  velocity,  and  will  pass  the  opponent's  ball, 
which  is  only  standing  away  from  the  cushion  the  distance  of  its 
own  diameter. 

"Those  familiar  with  play  on  the  oblong  table,  and  who  have 
tested  the  arc-oval  design,  concede  that  the  latter  gives  a  more 
scientific  basis  to  the  game,  and  provides  far 
greater  possibilities  for  the  exhibition  of  skill, 
calculation,  delicacy  of  touch,  and  execution 
of  stroke.  For  the  equipment  of  the  private 
house  it  possesses  distinct  advantages,  and 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  awkward  right- 
angular  corner,  lends  itself  particularly  to  the 
encouragement  of  billiard  play  by  ladies.  Cer- 
tainly in  England  its  inception  is  being  appre- 
ciated, and  it  is  being  popularly  received." 


DR.    II     II 

Who  s.tvs  that  caffein 
beverage  "tends  to  the 
habit." 


ARE  TEA  AND  COFFEE  INJURIOUS  ?- 
In  reply  to  a  request  for  his  opinion  on  the 
toxicity  of  caffein,  Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  Columbia  University,  and  joint  author 
of  the  Standard  Dispensatory,  writes  as  fol- 
lows to  The  Druggist's  Circular  (New  York, 
January)  : 

"The  injurious  effects  of  tea-  and  coffee- 
drinking  have  been  misrepresented  and  grossly 
exaggerated  :  altho  no  other  beverage  is  so 
well  adapted  to  meet  natural  requirements  as 
plain  water,  yet  the  power  of  adaptability  of 
the  human  system  is  such  as  to  enable  it  to 
become  habituated  to  the  moderate  use  of  caf- 
fein beverages  without  detriment.  It  is  never- 
theless true  that  caffein  is  a  genuine  poison,  both  acute  and  chronic. 
Taken  in  the  form  of  a  beverage  it  tends  to  the  formation  of  a 
drug  habit,  quite  as  characteristic,  tho  not  so  effective,  as  ordi- 
nary narcotics.  While  not  cumulative  in  substance,  it  is  so  in 
effects,  permanent  disorders  of  the  cardiac  function  and  of  the 
cerebral  circulation  resulting  from  its  continued  use.  When  the 
caffein  is  taken  in  more  concentrated  and  seductive  forms,  con- 
fections and  the  like,  such  as  the  'stored-energy  '  cubes  sold  some 


K  USB1  , 

taken  in  the  form  <>t  a 
formation  of  a  drug 
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years  ago,  the  danger  of  habit  formation,  and  the  cumulative  re- 
sults, become  correspondingly  greater.  As  a  medicinal  agent, 
caffein  is  one  of  the  most  certain  and  prompt  diuretics  and  car- 
diac and  cerebral  stimulants,  but  given  in  excess  it  is  capable  of 
seriously  impairing  the  same  functions  and  even  of  caus- 
ing death,  a  result  that  has  not  infrequently  occurred  in 
medical  practise." 

In  this  connection  the  paper  named  above  quotes  a  note 
from  The  Hotel  Register  which  it  regards  as  of  particu- 
lar interest.     It  follows  : 

"Coffee  drunkards  in  Paris  are  considered  as  hope- 
less cases,  while  those  suffering  from  alcoholic  excesses 
maybe  '  patched  up.'  " 


clearing  up  at  night  his  master  is  busy  writing  out  orders  and  map- 
ping routes  and  calls  for  the  morrow. 

"The    'house   on  wheels'   is  usually  expected   at   its  stopping- 
place,  and  customers  are  often  entertained  at  a  kind  of  picnic 


A  SALESROOM  ON  WHEELS 

A  VAN  or  car  that  is  a  combination  of  salesroom  and 
dwelling-house  is  described  by  W.  G.  Fitz-Gerald 
in  System  (Chicago,  January).  This  novel  scheme  of 
a  "gipsy  drumming-wagon,"  we  are  told,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully used  in  England  by  Walden  Howard,  agent  of 
a  wholesale  drug-house,  to  stimulate  trade  and  get  in 
closer  touch  with  dealers.     Says  the  writer : 

"No  claptrap  circus  methods  were  used,  be  it  noted, 
for  such  would  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the 
firm,  which  has  been  established  nearly  two  hundred 
years.  The  miniature  'rolling  palace  '  was  simply  a  business  con- 
venience of  great  and  proved  worth.  It  made  the  traveler  inde- 
pendent of  railroads,  hotels,  porters,  and  other  modern  institutions 
we  are  too  apt  to  think  indispensable.  It  was  suggested  to  Mr. 
Howard  that  a  motor-hauled  living-wagon  would  be  better  still. 


Courtesy  of  H  System,"  Chicago. 

"captain"  walden  Howard's  traveling  salesroom. 
The  horse-drawn  vehicle  in  which  he  travels  about  the  country  takingorders  for  his  whole- 
sale house;  the  wagon  is  attractively  decorated  on  the  outside  so  that  it  serves  well  as  an 
advertisement  for  the  firm. 


lunch,  with  refreshments  of  the  best.  As  to  the  'Captain,'  every 
one  admires  his  whole-souled  devotion  to  his  work ;  for  this 
sumptuously  fitted  living-wagon  is  at  once  his  home  and  club, 
store  and  office.  Taken  all  round  the  traveler  finds  this  a  very 
healthy  life,  and  with  slight  modifications  it  is  practicable  even  in 
winter. 

"It  is  not  found  necessary  to  carry  a  very  large  stock  of  samples  ; 
fortunately  drugs  are  small  in  bulk  and  often  extremely  costly. 
And  after  all,  it  is  results  that  count. 

"In  this  respect  the  innovator  is  more  than  content.  Under- 
standing thoroughly  the  psychology  of  a  sale,  he  invites  a  prospec- 
tive customer  to  dinner  in  the  beautiful  little  sitting-room  of  the 
wagon  ;  and  long  before  the  cigars  are  lighted,  the  novelty  of  the 
whole  undertaking,  the  conspicuous  ability  of  the  drummer,  and 
the  marked  excellence  of  his  goods  all  combine  to  produce  an 
order  that  leaves  a  dismal  outlook  for  Mr.  Howard's  competitor 
in  that  particular  field.  I  have  said  no  expense  was  spared  on  the 
interior  of  this  curious  house  on  wheels.  The  carved  Burmese- 
teak  fittings  would  grace  a  millionaire's  yacht.  The  miniature 
furniture,  too,  would  do  credit  to  a  smart  club.  And  in  unexpected 
closets  and  cupboards  lurk  cigars  of  the  finest  and  cognac  of  the 
oldest. 

"Like  all  successes,  Mr.  Howard's  scheme  is  being  imitated. 
Other  big  firms  are  ordering  still  more  ambitious  wagons," 


Courtesy  of  "  System,"  Chicago. 

INTERIOR    OF    THE   SALESROOM, 

Showing  the  richness  of  the  furnishings  and  homelike  appearance  of 
the  reception-room.     Mr.  Howard  is  seen  sitting  by  the  fireplace. 

He  thinks  not,  however.     In  going  from  hamlet  to  hamlet  and  town 
to  town  speed  is  really  no  object  at  all. 

"So 'Captain'  Howard  will  keep  to  horse  haulage,  hiring  ani- 
mals at  very  low  rates  between  his  halting-points.  He  takes  a 
servant  with  him,  and  this  man  lodges  each  night  in  village  or 
town.     The  assistant  is  half  valet  and  half  cook.     And  while  he  is 


MOUNTAIN    RAILWAYS  AND    ALPINE   SCENERY— In  the 

opinion  of  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  November  30)  the  opposi- 
tion of  Alpinists  to  the  Swiss  mountain  railroads  is  unwarranted. 
He  says : 

"It  is  well  known  that  all  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Alps  are 
threatened  with  the  invasion  of  the  mountain  railway.  The  Kighi 
was  the  first  victim,  then  Pilatus,  and  there  have  been  ten  others 
since. 

"The  entrance  of  electricity  into  the  field  has  given  new  energy 
to  the  enterprise  of  the  engineers.  The  Jungfrau  railway,  begun 
ten  years  ago,  has  attained  the  altitude  of  3,415  meters  [1 1,200  feet], 
and  only  700  meters  remain  before  the  summit  is  reached,  the  last 
100  meters  being  gained  by  a  tunnel  elevator  through  solid  rock. 
This  profanation  of  the  virgin  mountain  has  filled  with  indignation 
various  persons  in  Switzerland  and  all  the  Alpir.e  societies;  which 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  vigorous  protest  from  the  English  Alpine 
clubs  occasioned  by  a  new  railway  that  has  been  proposed  for  the 
Matterhorn. 

"An  English  branch  of  the  League  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Picturesque  Sites  of  Switzerland  has  been  formed,  including  many 
illustrious  names,  and  it  has  addrest  to  the  Swiss  Federal  Council 
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a  pi  gainst  the  new  projects.     Alpinists  with  strong  limbs 

wish  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  ascent  of  high  summits  and  the 
magnificent  views  that  are  to  be  enjoyed  thi 

"Weaker  persons,  however,  desire  also  to  have  a  share,  and  are 
pushing  to  completion  the  mountain  railways,  ably  seconded  by 
promoters  of  what  promise  to  l>e  lucrative  enterprises.  Who  will 
win  in  tins  struggle? 

"Jn  our  opinion  the  question  of  the  destruction  of  the  natural 
beauties  of  Switzerland  is  a  weak  argument.  The  line  of  an  elec- 
tric road  is  invisible  on  the  sides  of  the  Alpine  giants." — Transla- 
tion made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


WANTED:    SCIENCE  IN  TELEPHONY 

1^  I  [AT  the  telephone  as  we  have  it  to-day  is  by  no  means  a  per- 
fecl    instrument,  and  that   it  might  be  greatly  improved  by 
more  and  better  scientific  analysis  and  research  work  in  telephony, 

is  the  proposition  that 
Kempster  B.  Miller  sets 
out  to  establish  in  an  ar- 
ticle contributed  to  Tele- 
phony (Chicago,  Janu- 
ary). Mr.  Miller  is  of 
opinion  that  workers  in 
the  practise  of  telephony- 
are  in  need  of  more  light. 
He  writes  : 

"While  some  splendid 
scientific  work  has  been 
done,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  advance- 
ment of  telephony  have 
been  largely  of  the  'cut- 
and-dry '  order.  Tilings 
that  have  not  been  thor- 
oughly understood  have 
often  been  glossed  over 
with  inadequate  explana- 
tions. Results  have  been 
secured,  to  be  sure,  but 
perhaps  telephonists  in 
particular  and  the  world 
in  general  have  looked  on 
them  with  too  much  com- 
placency. 

"  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
at    this     late    date,    tele- 
phony offers  some  almost  virgin  fields   for  scientific   research,  the 
exploration  of  which   in  a  truly  scientific  manner  can  not  fail  to 
uncover  truths  which  will  be  of  great  value." 

'I  In-  author  quotes  as  a  notable  and  recent  example  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  scientific  methods  the  work  of  Dr.  M.  I. 
Pupin,  of  Columbia  University,  who  has  developed,  by  strictly 
inatheniatic.il  means,  a  method  of  improving  transmission  in  tele- 
phone lines  by  interposing  coils  of  certain  characteristics  at  stated 
intervals.  By  this  s\stcm  telephone  conversation  may  be  carried 
on  at  greater  distances  over  circuits  that  cost  much  less.  We  read 
furthei  : 

"As  a  basis  of  further  work  toward  the  betterment  of  telephone 
transmission,  we  should  know  more  about  voice  currents  and  the 
effect  on  the  ear  of  the  vibrations  which  they  produce.  The  prob- 
lem therefore  is  not  wholly  one  of  electricity  or  physics  it  is  in 
large  measure  physiological.  We  hear  much  about  the  effects  of 
the  various  frequencies  on  the  quality  of  sound,  but  very  lit- 
tle about  the  effeel  of  varying  the  phase  relations  between  these 
frequencies 

"  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  modern  tele- 
phone transmitter  can  not  retain  its  prestige  in  the  light  of  physical 
analysis.  It  is  believed  that  if  the  wave  form  of  the  telephone 
current  which  results  from   the  action  oi    the  transmitter  could  be 


1  ■  Telephony ,"  Ch 

KEMPS!  l-.K    li.  MILLER, 

Who  points  out  the  fact  that  "  telephony  of- 
fers some  almost  virgin  fields  for  scientific 
research." 


studied  in  detail  it  would  be  found  to  utterly  fail  in  the  'faithful 
reproduction  of  the  sound-waves  '  that  tradition  has  attributed  to  it. 
Those  who  have  studied  telephone  transmission  know  that  part  of 
the  success  in  a  transmission  is  due  not  to  the  instruments  or  to 
the  line,  but  to  the  adaptability  of  the  human  ear  and  mind.  In 
other  words,  one  does  not  hear  all  that  he  thinks  he  hears  in  a 
telephone,  but  the  ear  and  the  mind,  taking  the  context  as  a  guide, 
supply  many  deficiencies. 

"Telephonists  feel  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  receiver  as  a 
responding  device.  Perhaps,  however,  in  the  light  of  more  com- 
plete knowledge,  even  this  and  the  many  other  things  used  in  the 
transmission  systems,  to  say  nothing  of  the  circuit  arrangements, 
could  be  materially  bettered  in  the  light  of  greater  knowledge  of 
fundamental  conditions." 

As  a  further  example  of  the  things  that  need  to  be  done  in  tele- 
phony. Mr.  Miller  cites  the  elimination  of  the  so-called  "side- 
tone  "  in  the  receiver,  by  which  is  meant  the  effect  on  the  tele- 
phone receiver  of  sounds  striking  the  diaphragm  of  the  transmitter 
at  its  own  station.     He  goes  on  : 

"  It  is  gratifying  that  the  largest  operating  companies  and  some 
of  the  larger  manufacturing  companies  are  establishing  well- 
equipped  laboratories  for  the  trying  out  and  developing  of  new 
ideas.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  in  general  these  labora- 
tories are  getting  at  the  bottom  of  things,  so  to  speak,  from  the 
real  scientific  standpoint.  It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  expected  that 
laboratories  maintained  for  strictly  commercial  purposes  should 
do  this  to  best  advantage.  Such  work  is  more  often  done  in  our 
universities,  and  it  is  from  them  that  much  good  could  come  if  the 
proper  interest  could  be  aroused.  I  have  heard  prominent  tele- 
phone engineers  express  the  wish  that  the  universities  would  give 
this  matter  serious  attention,  not  with  the  idea  of  turning  out 
ready-made  engineers,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the 
scientific  knowledge  available  on  the  subject  of  telephony." 


THE  COLOR  OF  THE  SEA 

AN  attempt  to  measure  accurately  the  color  of  the  sea  in  differ- 
ent places  and  at  different  times,  and  to  make  use  of  the  re- 
sults in  a  systematic  way,  to  the  advantage  of  navigators,  fisher- 
men, etc.,  is  described  in  La  Nature  (Paris)  by  Prof.  J.  Thoulet, 
of  the  University  of  Nancy.  Of  the  difficulties  of  observation  and 
the  instrument  that  overcomes  them  he  writes  : 

"The  color  of  the  sea  at  a  given  place  varies  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  observed.  Seen  from  the  top  of  a  cliff  or 
the  bridge  of  the  vessel  the  color  depends  on  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  variables,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  actual  color 
of  the  water,  which  is  a  pure  azure,  the  various  phenomena  of  ab- 
sorption, refraction,  reflection,  and  diffusion  of  light,  the  influence 
of  suspended  particles,  whether  colored  or  not.  the  exterior  light, 
the  cloudiness  of  the  sky,  the  height  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon, 
the  state  of  agitation  of  the  water,  the  temperature,  the  quantity  of 
salts  in  solution,  the  neighborhood,  distance,  and  nature  of  the  bot- 
tom. In  reality,  these  causes,  each  of  which  has  been  studied 
separately  and  is  now  well  known,  are  so  numerous  that  it  would 
be  quite  correct  to  affirm  that  if,  at  the  same  instant,  an  observer 
could  look  at  the  same  portion  of  sea  from  two  different  view- 
points, he  would  see  it  in  different  tints. 

"The  notation  of  sea-color,  in  such  conditions,  must  necessarily 
be  very  rough  and  approximate,  and  will  never  have  real  scientific 
character.  If  it  were  otherwise,  a  painter  would  need  but  a  single 
flat  tint  to  represent  it.  The  artist's  task  would  be  prodigiously  sim- 
plified, it  is  true  :   but  art  would  hardly  reap  the  same  advantage. 

"  If,  as  Professor  Wittstein  first  suggested,  we  take  a  mirror,  in- 
clined at  45°  and  lixt  to  the  end  of  a  rod,  immerse  it  completely, 
while  keeping  it  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  water,  and  look  directlj 
downward  at  it,  we  have  quite  a  different  case.  Here  we  are 
looking  along  a  practically  infinite  extent  of  water,  equally  illu- 
minated in  all  its  parts,  and,  as  there  is  no  reflection,  the  tint  is  per- 
fectly uniform,  transparent,  and  comparable  to  that  of  a  fine 
limpid  glass.  By  turning  the  mirror  about  with  the  rod,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  illumination  is  altered  without  changing  any  other  con- 
dition, so  that  the  color  remains  essentially  unchanged,  the  depth 
of  the  shade  alone  being  altered.  .  .  .  Thus  it  becomes  possible 
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to  appreciate  surely  and  scientifically  the  tint  of  sea-water  in  one 
locality  and  at  a  determinate  moment." 

To  establish  a  scale  of  tints  by  reference  to  which  the  degree  of 
color  may  be  defined,  Professor  Forel,  the  Swiss  meteorologist, 
used  two  standard  colored  solutions — a  yellow  one  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  and  a  blue  one  of  ammoniacal  sulfate  of  copper.  These 
are  mixt  in  centesimal  proportions  and  designated  by  the  percent- 
age of  yellow,  so  that,  for  instance,  17  signifies  the  color  of  a  mix- 
ture of  17  parts  of  the  standard  yellow  liquid  with  83  of  the  blue. 
The  trouble  with  this  scale  is  that  the  standard  solutions  lose  color 
with  age  and  that  liquids  are  difficult  to  carry  about  safely  to  the 
different  places  of  observation.  Professor  Thoulet  has  devised 
what  he  regards  as  a  simple  and  equally  effective  plan.  He  uses 
a  series  of  eleven  bits  of  glass  covered  with  gelatin  films  dyed 
with  the  appropriate  shades.  These  are  used  with  a  hollow 
"colorimetric  "  tube  or  are  enclosed  in  little  frames  of  their  own 
and  employed  separately.  To  measure  the  color  of  the  sea  the  in- 
clined mirror  is  submerged  and  the  corresponding  colored  glass  is 
selected.  In  simpler  and  merely  approximate  observations,  Pro- 
fessor Thoulet  uses  a  strip  of  board  on  which  his  color  series  is 
painted  in  oils.  What  is  the  use  of  all  this?  The  writer  assures 
us  that  it  is  susceptible  of  practical  application  of  high  value.  He 
says  : 

"In  the  first  place,  navigation  will  profit  by  charts  in  which  the 
results  of  color-observations  will  be  graphically  represented  by 
isochromatic  curves  and  regions  analogous  to  the  isothermals,  etc., 
so  well  known  in  oceanography.  According  to  recent  information 
the  approach  to  the  dangerous  waters  of  Cape  Guardafui  is  recog- 
nizable by  a  very  clear  alteration  in  the  color  of  the  sea.  As  color- 
imetric data  are  easily  noted,  even  in  foggy  or  rainy  weather,  many 
accidents  might  be  avoided  if  a  ship  could  detect  danger  by  so 
simple  a  means,  and  modify  her  course  accordingly 

"The  coloration  of  the  sea  may  possibly  be  related  to  the  nature 
of  its  'plankton  " — a  name  by  which  is  designated  the  mass  of  ani- 
malcules or  of  vegetable  matter  floating  freely  in  the  water  and 
subjected  only  to  the  exterior  physical,  chemical,  and  mechanical 
conditions  of  the  sea.  Here  also  investigation  is  needed  ;  for  if 
this  is  really  the  case,  as  is  very  probable,  the  fisherman  may  make 
use  of  the  fact  that  the  plankton  serves  as  food  for  fish,  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  his  fishing-ground.  Whether  he  seeks  herring, 
sardine,  or  some  other  fish,  he  will  thus  know  in  advance  whether 
he  will   have  good,  average,  or  bad  luck;    and  he  will  act  accord- 


INSTRUMENTS    TO   DETERMINE   THE   COLOR   OF  THE    SEA. 

Wittstein's  450  mirror,  colorimetric  scale,  colorimetric  glasses,  color- 
imetric telescope,  colorimetric  tube. 

ingly.  With  a  thermometer  and  a  colorimetric  scale,  fishing  will 
cease  to  be  what  it  is  to-day — alas — in  France — a  pure  matter  of 
chance  with  all  its  errors  and  uncertainties,  and  will  become  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  what  it  is  more  and  more  becoming  abroad,  a 
rational  and  systematic  industry  based  on  rigorous  and  precise 
scientific  data." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


RELATION  OF  SCIENCE  TO  MAN 

'  I  AHAT  no  social  science  is  worthy  of  the  name  which  dots  nol 
*-  deal  in  the  last  analysis  with  human  personality,  and  that 
the  place  of  any  science  in  the  scale  "between  triviality  and  im- 
portance "  is  fixt  by  its  cooperation  with  other  sciences  to  ascertain 
what  there  is  in  men  and  how  this  may  best  he  brought  out— these 
are  propositions  laid  down  by  Prof.  Albion  W.  Small,  of  Chicago 
University,  in  The  .  Imer- 
ican  Journal  of  Sociology 
(Chicago).  As  editor  of 
this  "journal,  Professor 
Small  recently  sent  out  a 
series  of  questions  along 
this  line  to  twenty-seven 
sociologists  of  high  stand- 
ing, of  whom  only  six 
answered.  The  replies 
seem  to  show,  Professor 
Small  thinks,  a  "preva- 
lent contempt  for  live 
questions  on  the  bearings 
of  different  parts  of  social 
science  upon  one  anoth- 
er." Students  are  inter- 
ested each  in  his  narrow 
range  of  studies,  and  not 
in  their  connection  or  in- 
teraction. This  condi- 
tion, Dr.  Small  observes, 
"does  credit  to  nobody." 
He  writes  : 


PROF.  ALBION    W.    SMALL. 

The  sciences  are  all  merely  "  so  many  triflings 
with  capricious  conceits  about  life,"  he  be- 
lieves, unless  they  help  tell  us  what  is  in  man 
and  how  he  can  realize  his  possibilities. 


"  There  is  one  question, 
and  one  only,  which  in  the 

last  analysis  gives  social  science  under  any  name  first-rate  dignity. 
However  we  may  phrase  the  question,  it  amounts  to  this  :  What  is  po- 
tentially in  human  beings,  and  how  may  human  beings  who  have  be- 
gun to  be  conscious  of  themselves  make  the  most  headway  in  reali- 
zing these  possibilities?  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  see,  this  question  is 
(loser  on  the  track  of  the  last  meaningwecan  discover  forlifethan 
any  other.  I  can  see  nothing  but  hysterics  in  any  human  activity 
whatsoever  which  is  not  in  some  way  contributing  its  quota  toward 
answering  this  question.  Sciences  all  seem  to  me  so  many  tri- 
flings with  capricious  conceits  about  life,  unless  each  in  its  way  is 
cooperating  with  all  other  investigations  of  human  experience  in 
working  out  the  completest  report  possible  upon  the  main  ques- 
tion. In  the  last  resort,  the  place  of  any  science  in  the  gamut 
between  triviality  and  importance  must  be  fixt  by  the  degree  of  its 
participation  in  this  cooperative  inquiry." 

There  is,  Professor  Small  finds,  a  "chaos  of  opinions"  about  the 
relations  of  social  sciences  to  one  another,  and  people  are  pur- 
suing "faddishly  isolated  social  curiosity-hunting  "without  caring 
whether  it  is  related  to  anything  else  than  individual  whim.  Back 
of  all  this,  he  asserts,  is  "indifferentism  or  agnosticism  "  about  any 
main  meaning  which  gives  the  incidents  of  life  a  scale  of  values. 
This  he  regards  as  an  unfortunate  state  of  affairs.      He  goes  on  : 

"We  either  do  or  do  not  believe  that  there  is  an  underlying 
moral  economy  which  it  is  the  interest  of  all  mankind  to  know. 
We  either  believe  or  we  do  not  believe  that  every  specialization  of 
knowledge  about  society  is  on  trial  until  it  connects  up  with  all 
that  can  be  ascertained  about  the  entire  system  of  moral  economy 
which  human  evolution  demonstrates.  The  attitude  of  the  social 
scientists  in  the  United  States  points  to  a  considerable  preponder- 
ance of  opinion  that  the  idea  of  an  underlying  moral  economy  in 
the  affairs  of  men  is  a  myth.  If  this  is  so,  then  we  may  take  our 
pick  of  the  interests  which  we  shall  think  and  act  about,  and  our 
choice  makes  no  difference.  If  it  is  not  so,  if  men's  actions  tend 
to  promote  or  to  retard  some  central  process,  then  it  makes  a 
mighty  difference  if  in  thought  or  deed  we  assume  the  contrary." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


TO  HELP  COUNTRY  BOYS 

THAT  the  country  boy  finds  more  temptations  to  do  wrong 
and  fewer  helps  to  do  right  than  his  brother  in  the  city,  is 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Pearsall,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Committee  of  the  V.  M.  C.  A.,  tho  there  are  others  who  main- 
tain that  the  country  boy  lias  the  best  chance,  by  a  long  way,  to 
grow  up  a  decent  man.  Agreeing  with  Mr.  Pearsall  is  Prof. 
Myron  Scudder,  who  is  quoted  by  The  News  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
<  New  York)  to  the  following  effect : 

"The  country  situation  is  a  very  important  and  menacing  one. 
I  can  say  after  twenty-five  years'  experience  in  the  educational 
work  of  eountr\  districts  that  the  tendency  in  the  country  life  of 
children  is  distinctly  downward.  An  ever-increasing  number  of 
undesirable  men  are  drifting  into  farm  labor,  and  it  is  far  easier 
for  a  boy  to  go  wrong  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  It  is  a  bad 
place  to-day  to  bring  up  a  boy.  The  farmer  has  the  latest  maga- 
zines, and  his  house  is  better  heated  and  lighted  than  ever  before, 
but  the  improvement  in  his  condition  does  not  reach  down  to  the 
children,  and  the  expulsive  forces  of  country  life  are  depopulating 
the  farming  districts.  We  must  introduce  some  force  into  country 
life  which  will  make  it  more  attractive  and  tend  to  hold  the  younger 
generation  in  the  country.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  such  a  force.  The 
church  is  dead,  but  unburied.  There  seems  no  hope  for  the  coun- 
try church  to-day,  unless  somebody  like  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  can  come 
in  and  vivify  it." 

The  County  Department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  extending  its 
work  into  the  country  towns  and  "giving  the  country  boy  an  equal 
chance  with  the  city  young  man,  the  college  student,  and  the  rail- 
road man."  Some  account  of  its  work  is  given  by  77/ e  News  in 
the  following : 

"  Recent  reports  coming  to  the  International  County  Department 
tell  of  its  peculiar  success.  Among  the  correspondence  is  a  letter 
from  the  selectmen  of  a  town  in  Essex  County,  Mass.,  tendering 
thanks  to  the  official  in  charge  for  the  good  influences  apparent  on 
a  group  of  high-school  fellows,  who  the  year  previous  had  driven 
eight  different  teachers  out  of  the  principalship.  In  the  same 
county  a  short  time  before,  two  young  men  united  with  the  church  ; 
these  were  the  first  male  accessions  in  any  church  in  that  town  for 
six  years.  These  young  men  are  becoming  moral  factors  in  the 
community.  One  of  them  is  now  superintendent  of  a  Sunday- 
school,  and  the  other  president  of  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 
The  lack  in  the  country  churches,  which  has  long  been  recognized, 
is  that  of  the  masculine  element  in  its  management  and  meetings. 
These  county  associations  seem  to  be  supplying  this  in  a  consid- 
erable measure  where  they  have  been  at  work. 

"Eighteen  Sunday-schools  in  a  Minnesota  county,  with  1,395 
scholars,  have  but  thirteen  men  teaching  in  its  Bible-classes,  but 
in  another  county  the  department  supplied  fifteen  young  men  as 
teachers  to  Bible-classes  through  its  training;  while  in  a  New 
Jersey  town  an  Association  group  provided  leaders  for  a  mission 
Sunday-school  among  street  boys  from  its  effectively  taught  classes. 

"Many  pastors  of  weak  and  struggling  churches  in  the  small 
towns  in  the  country  had  looked  upon  the  V.  M.  C.  A.  as  an  inter- 
loper and  a  possible  rival,  which  would  deflect  the  attention  of 
young  men  from  the  services  of  the  church.  These  fears  are  shown 
to  have  been  groundless.  In  a  Maine  village  of  300  population, 
where  there  are  only  five  male  members  under  twenty-live  years  of 
age  in  the  two  churches,  twenty-six  young  men  are  now  in  the 
County  Association  Ililile-class.  This  includes  several  fellows 
who  have  been  known  as  'terrors.'  Four  of  them  have  now  joined 
the    (lunch.      Accession     from     these    I '.ible-classes    have    nearly 

doubled  the  number  o!  young  men  in  the  church.     Strange  to  say, 

the  leader  of  this  class  is  a  Syrian,  now  a  respected  merchant, 
who  came  to  the  town  some  years  before  as  a  pack-pedlcr. 

"In  Oneida  County  there  is  a  Bible-study  group  of  fifteen  made 
up  of  young  men  brought  up  in  a  canal-boat-builder's  community 
among  the  worst  kind  of  influences,  and  seven  of  these  have  been 
led  to  unite  with  the  church. 

"Strange  to  say,  one  of  the  most  influential  leaders  for  good  in  a 
Minnesota  group  of  country  boys  was  a  lew  years  ago  the  most 
reckless  dare-devil  in  town,  altho  the  son  of  a  minister.     Among 


the  twenty-nine  '  converts'  in  an  Iowa  county,  were  included  the 
captain  of  a  high-school  football  team,  the  catcher  of  the  baseball 
nine,  and  a  young  lawyer  who  had  been  a  wife-beater,  and  recently 
run  a  big  dance  in  opposition  to  the  meetings  held  in  the  town. 

"A  young  Norwegian,  who  was  a  member  of  a  Minnesota  group, 
attracted  attention  of  the  county  secretary  by  his  cleverness,  abil- 
ity, and  character.  Because  of  the  training  given  him  he  is  now  a 
Sunday-school  field  missionary  among  the  Norwegians  in  South 
Dakota." 

These  county  associations  are  taking  a  lead  in  athletics  in  their 
sections  by  organizing  field  meets  which  attract  the  attention  of 
the  country  around.     Further  : 

"These  are  conducted  on  a  '  clean-sport '  and  '  fair-play  '  princi- 
ple, which  the  associations  have  introduced  into  the  cities.  Boys 
are  held  under  Christian  influences  by  this  combination  of  athlet- 
ics. Bible  study,  and  social  service  which  holds  them  at  the  time 
they  usually  leave  the  church  and  Sunday-school.  The  Bible- 
classes  are  popular ;  for  instance,  three  hundred  older  boys  and 
younger  men  are  found  in  the  Bible-classes  taught  by  older  boys 
and  young  men  in  Lenawee  County,  Mich.  Much  of  his  popular- 
ity depends  upon  the  class-leader,  as  in  a  county  association  in  a 
lumber  community  in  Maine,  the  Bible-class  of  twenty-two  young 
men  have  for  their  teacher  a  former  crack  college  athlete,  who  is 
the  principal  of  the  high  school. 

"When  the  association  begins  to  work  in  a  section  there  are 
oftentimes  no  Christian  young  men.  This  was  so  in  an  Iowa  town 
where,  when  a  Bible-class  of  twenty  men  was  formed,  only  one  man 
was  a  Christian,  but  to-day  there  is  only  one  of  them  who  is  not  a 
Christian.  Sometimes  the  students  of  these  classes  drive  from 
three  to  five  miles  to  attend  a  Bible-class,  which  may  be  held  in  a 
home  or  schoolhouse.  At  Grand  Junction,  la.,  the  largest  class 
is  made  up  of  the  members  of  the  Masonic  lodge,  who  are  study- 
ing the  life  of  Christ,  from  his  birth  to  resurrection,  as  typified  in 
the  old  temple  worship. 

"But  the  County  Associations'  methods  of  work  are  not  all 
limited  to  Bible-classes  nor  to  athletics,  lectures  and  entertain- 
ments are  arranged,  and  evening  educational  classes  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  men.     In  the  summer  the  boys  camp  together. 

"It  seems  that  this  department  of  the  organization  is  to  effect 
in  a  very  vital  manner  the  conditions  of  life  among  the  young  men 
in  the  smaller  towns  and  the  country  communities,  where  55  per 
cent,  of  the  young  men  and  boys  of  the  United  States  live." 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  REPUDIATES  "CHRISTIAN  PSY- 
CHOLOGY"— Christian  Psychology,  which  is  showing  itself  as  a 
vigorous  movement  organized  for  the  healing  of  bodily  ills,  is  not 
to  be  mistaken  as  a  phase  of  Christian  Science.  Bishop  Fallows, 
who  is  heading  the  movement  in  Chicago,  is  definite  on  this  point ; 
now  the  Christian  Scientist,  on  his  side,  asserts  that  there  will 
be  no  dealings  with  the  Christian  Psychologist.  Speaking  for 
Mrs.  Eddy,  Mr.  Archibald  McLellan  declares  in  The  Christian 
Science  Sentinel  (Boston)  that  "her  teachings  show  that  she  can 
not  indorse  as  Christianity  the  two  distinctly  contradictory  state- 
ments and  points  of  view  contained  in  the  term  'Christian  psychol- 
ogy'— otherwise  Christian  materialism."  Christian  psychology, 
this  writer  goes  on  to  maintain,  "is  equivalent  to  Christian  phrenol- 
ogy, physiology,  and  mythology,  whereas  Jesus  predicated  and 
demonstrated  Christian  healing  on  the  basis  of  Spirit  Clod."  The 
teaching  of  Jesus,  from  the  Christian-Science  standpoint,  is  here 
still  further  elucidated  : 

"lie  never  complicated  Spirit  with  matter,  never  taught  the  finite 
opposite  of  God,  Spirit,  infinity,  All.  Theology  means  one  God, 
and  Christianity  is  not  founded  on  any  other  basis  except  one  God, 
one  infinite,  and  that  infinite  divine  Love.  God  is  Spirit,  and  they 
that  worship  him  must  worship  in  truth.  As  revealed  in  Christian 
Science,  Cod  is  unconscious  of  matter,  for  if  he  is  Spirit,  and  All, 
he  can  not  know  aught  that  would  be  the  very  unlikeness  of  him- 
self in  quantity,  quality,  and  divinity. 

"  Neglect  of  this,  the  real  meaning  of  Christianity,  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  the  power  to  heal  the  sick  centuries  ago,  and  to-day  also 
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there  are  those  who  are  casting  lots  for  Christ's  seamless  robe,  but 
by  their  failure  to  perceive  the  oneness  of  Spirit  they  also  will  lose 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  thus  be  unable  to  demonstrate  it  upon 
the  divine  Principle  which  Jesus  taught,  namely,  one  God,  one  in- 
finite, hence  no  matter.  Christianity  without  this  essential  science 
of  Christian  truth— the  oneness  of  Spirit— is  left  without  a  perfect 
principle  and  without  scientific  demonstration  thereof.  In  other 
words,  they  who  drop  Spirit  as  the  one  and  all  of  Christianity, 
thereby  lose  the  demonstration  of  the  power  of  Spirit,  through 
Christ,  to  heal  the  sick  and  cleanse  the  leper,  to  destroy  sin,  dis- 
ease, and  death. 

"  Mrs.  Eddy  has  shown  that  she  loves  all  that  tends  toward 
Christianity;  hence  she  loves  Catholics  and  Protestants — Meth- 
odists, Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Shakers — all  save 
those  who  stand  still  and  entertain  no  desire  for  Christianity." 


MR.  ELLIS  ON  THE  "GIFT  OF  TONGUES" 


that  which  is  manifestly  miraculous,  and  which  he  himself  parallels 
to  Pentecost,  to  pass  unchallenged?  From  the  days  of  Montanus 
in  the  second  century  down  to  our  own  day  there  have  been,  from 
time  to  time,  sects  of  enthusiasts  claiming  the 'gilt  of  tongues.' 
At  this  very  hour  there  are,  in  more  than  one  State  of  our  Union, 
earnest  souls  who  make  this  claim.  But  all  the  while,  that  which 
passes  for  conservative  orthodoxy  has  branded  this  claim  an  evi- 
dence of  fanaticism.  Are  we  now  to  revise  our  judgment  in  def- 
erence to  Mr.  W.  T.  Ellis?  If  so,  are  we  going  to  give  these 
earnest  souls  in  our  own  land  the  benefit  of  this  revision?  Or 
shall  we  rest  our  faith  only  on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ellis,  and 
grant  that  alone  in  far-distant  India  God  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  duplicate  Pentecost? 

"We  may  say  for  ourselves  that  we  have  no  zeal  in  the  behalf  of 
skepticism.  The  idea  of  genuine  Pentecostal  miracles  is  not  in 
the  least  repellent  to  us.  But  'at  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses shall  every  word  be  established.'  It  would  seem  to  be  only 
fair  in  a  case  of  this  kind  to  have  confirmatory  testimony  from  some 
of  our  numerous  missionaries  in  India." 


MR.  W.  T.  ELLIS,  who  made  the  world-tour  of  inspection  of 
the  various  missionary  enterprises  of  the  churches,  has 
given  some  startling  testimony  concerning  the  gift  of  tongues 
among  Hindu  Christians.  The  Presbyterian  Standard  ( Charlotte, 
N.  C),  quoting  from  his  address  before  the  Montreat  convention 
last  July,  cites  the  following  passage  : 

"These  girls  were  pleading  for  a  visitation  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
for  India— the  Spirit  of  God  had  come  to  them  and  endued  them 
with  the  spirit  of  intercessory  prayer,  and  some  of  these  girls  who 
did  not  understand  English  were  praying  in  English  ;  some  of  the 
girls  who  did  not  understand  Greek  were  praying  in  Greek  ;  some 
of  them  were  praying  in  Hebrew ;  some  of  them  were  praying  in 
tongues  that  no  man  can  interpret.  I  do  not  know  what  it  means 
— the  facts  are  there — I  testify  to  them." 

The  above  journal  further  quotes  Mr.  Ellis  as  suggesting  that 
God  is  "revealing  himself  to  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  and  the 
heathen  as  he  revealed  himself  on  the  day  of  Pentecost."  This, 
however,  seems  to  stagger  The  Presbyterian  Standard,  which 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"It  was  expected  of  Mr.  Ellis  that  he  would  tell  the  'truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.'  It  has  been  assumed  that 
in  all  of  his  splendid  addresses  he  was  speaking  without  fear  or 
favor,  and  giving  facts  and  impressions  free  from  the  colorings  of 
prejudice  against,  or  partiality  for  the  cause  of  missions.  This 
assumption  of  his  calm,  judicial  temper  has  contributed  no  little 
to  the  profound  impression  which  he  has  made.  His  hearers  and 
readers  have  not  felt  called  upon  to  make  any  allowance  for  the 
bias  of  an  advocate,  or  the  enthusiasm  of  a  devotee.  From  a 
man  to  whom  has  been  accorded  such  a  dispassionate  judgment 
the  words  that  we  have  quoted  are  surprizing,  to  say  the 
least  of  it 

"Surely  this  is  remarkable.  While  returned  missionaries  have 
been  rehearsing  to  us  the  glory  of  God's  wonderful  works  among 
the  heathen,  not  one  of  them,  in  the  ardor  of  his  loftiest  enthu- 
siasm has  suggested  any  recurrence  of  the  scenes  of  Pentecost. 
It  remained  for  this  unbiased  witness,  sent  forth  by  a  relentless 
press  to  spy  out  and  report  the  unvarnished  facts,  to  bring  back  a 
story  far  surpassing  in  its  marvel  anything  that  we  have  hitherto 
heard  !  He  has  laid  the  missionaries  in  the  shade,  and  made  a 
demand  on  our  faith  beyond  anything  that  we  have  yet  been  asked 
to  believe." 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  asks  this  paper,  and  it  goes 
on  to  state  the  case  for  the  witness  in  these  terms  : 

"We  do  not  wish  to  discredit  Mr.  Ellis  ;  we  prize  too  highly  the 
magnificent  contributions  which  he  has  made  to  the  rising  tide  of 
missionary  interest.  Our  hearts  have  rejoiced,  and  thanked  God 
for  such  a  voice,  as  we  have  read  his  thrilling  appeals  to  the 
Christian  manhood  of  the  church.  .  .  .  His  addresses  are  as  the 
clarion  note  of  the  trumpet,  and  seem  to  be  rousing  the  strong- 
holds of  heathenism.  We  would  not  abate  one  jot  of  the  enthu- 
siasm which  they  are  evoking. 

"At  the  same  time  can  we  permit  his  deliberate  testimony  to 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  "  DOWN-AND- 
OUTS" 

P*  HE  blame  often  heaped  upon  the  church  for  its  social  neglects 
•*•  loses  force  by  missing  the  mark  of  the  church's  actual  fail- 
ure. In  saying  this  the  Chicago  Interior  makes  allusion  to  the 
glee  of  "certain  persons  "  over  a  cartoon  of  John  T.  McCutcheon's 
published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  certain  persons  referred 
to  are  described  as  those  "always  ready  to  applaud  when  a  shaft 
of  sarcasm  strikes  the  church."  McCutcheon's  cartoon  "shows  a 
line  of  'bums  '  marching  down  the  center  aisle  of  a  beautiful  Gothic 
church.  A  well-drest  congregation  in  the  pews  gazes  at  the  new- 
comers with  vast  astonishment."  The  origin  of  the  cartoon  is 
shown  in  another  sketch  representing  a  coffee-wagon  standing 
at  the  curb  of  a  Chicago  street  and  dealing  out  a  free  lunch. 
It  represents,  says  The  Interior,  "an  actual  coffee-wagon  which 
a  Chicago  bank   official  drove    into   the  slums  and   from  which 


M'to/fao" ' 


IF  THE   DOWN-AND-OUTS   CAME   TO   CHURCH. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

with  his  own  hands  he  passed  out  a  cup  of  coffee  and  two  rolls  to 
every  comer."  The  cartoonist  derived  his  idea  from  one  among 
the  six  hundred  forlorn  drifters  who  called  out,  "This  is  the  best 
church  I  ever  heard  of."     The  writer  in  The  Interior,  taking  his 
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cue  from  the  cartoon  and  its  implication,  states  the  case  of  the 
church  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  church  itself  : 

'*  //  is  no  reproach  to  Christianity  tlmt  so-called  'class  chun  lies  ' 
spring  up  in  various  communities. 

"  Bj  gravitations  which  the  church  neither  sets  in  motion  nor  is 
lableof  stopping,  communities  classify  themselves.  The  church 
must  not  create  classes,  but  any  class  it  finds  in  any  place  it  must 
preach  to.  The  neighborhood  church  is  the  ideal  type  always; 
but  by  very  necessity  of  definition  the  neighborhood  church  takes 
on  new  characteristics  in  every  new  neighborhood.  A  church  suit- 
able to  its  environment  is  a  worthy  church. 

"  The  <  lunch  is  not  reproached  by  the  refinement  of  its  adherents. 

"Christianity,  if  it  puts  anything  into  a  man,  puts  into  him  a 
spirit  of  cleanliness.  A  vagabond,  if  he  went  to  church  twice, 
would  be  something  'tetter  than  a  vagabond.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  place  would  compel  him  to  clean  up,  and  the  principles  of  the 
place  would  bring  him  enough  thrift  for  respectable  raiment. 
Whoever  is  taught  to  love  Cod  learns  to  love  the  seemly  and  beau- 
tiful. Church  houses  that  show  taste  and  congregations  that  evince 
gentility  ate  inevitable  evolutions  of  religion. 

"  The  eh  it  reli  is  not  reproached  by  preaching  that  gets  over  the 
comprehension  of  some  'men  in  the  street.1 

"  If  a  man  has  submerged  himself  in  debauchery  to  the  point  of 
brutal izat ion,  some  things  which  the  pulpit  is  bound  to  say  will  be 
very  much  worse  than  Greek  to  him.  Naturally,  the  prodigal 
among  the  husks  of  the  swine-field  is  thinking  more  covetously  of 
'bread  enough  and  to  spare  '  than  of  lost  purity  and  honor.  And 
the  pity  of  the  world  is  all  this  enormous  prodigalism  with  hunger 
all  in  its  stomach.  But  the  hope  of  the  world  is  that  other  frac- 
tion of  the  race  which,  hungry  at  heart,  is  learning  to  covet  truth 
and  right  and  spiritual  living  more  than  any  or  all  bodily  good. 
And  to  that  fraction  the  church  has  a  duty  which  it  dare  not  neglect. 
It  must  maintain  a  pulpit  to  speak  spiritual  things  to  the  spiritual. 
l>ut  such  a  pulpit  will  scarcely  capture  the  attention  of  the  aimless 
and  debased. 

"  So  there  are  many  reasons  why  a  visit  of  the' down-and-outs  ' 
would  surprise  some  churches — honest  reasons." 

But  by  these  things,  the  writer  points  out,  "the  church  is  not 
vindicated."  There  are  reproaches  which  do  lie  against  the  ordi- 
nary Christian  attitude  of  the  day,  he  asserts,  with  the  addition 
that  "in  spirit  the  church  offends  far  more  than  in  practise."  We 
read  further : 

"  The  church  is  reproached  by  the  narrowness  of  its  neighbor- 
hoodness. 

"A  community  has  not  only  a  perfect  right  but  a  holy  duty  to 
maintain  a  church  for  its  own  families.  But  it  performs  a  holy 
duty  sinfully  when  it  feels  no  care  whether  other  communities  have 
churches  as  suitable  for  their  families.  It's  the  care  that  counts. 
Christians  may  give  money  for 'home  missions,' but  not  money- 
giving — nothing  but  caring — will  remove  the  reproach. 

"  The  church  is  reproached  by  failure  to  provide  preaching  that 
will  stir  the  aimless  and  debased. 

"The  business  of  lofty  spiritual  culture  in  established  Christian 
congregations  is  exceedingly  attractive.  There  are  always  men 
eat^erfor  that  task.  But  gripping  sin  in  hardened  lives,  hammering 
at  the  rock  of  stupidity  and  ignorance,  coming  to  close  quarters 
with  dirt  and  suffering  and  shame — all  this  isn't  pleasant.  The 
church,  in  both  its  ministers  and  its  laymen,  dodges  the  job  on 
every  excuse  that  looks  half-way  plausible.  But  it's  work  that  has 
to  be  done,  or  the  whole  history  of  Jesus  is  belied  in  the  lives  of 
his  disciples. 

The  church  is  reproached  by  dearth  of  personal  fellow-feeling 
l«r  the  wretched. 

"  .All  of  us  have  a  theoretic  sympathy  for  people  who  have  a  hard 
time  to  net  along.  But  the  most  of  us  stay  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  where  we'd  be  likely  to  encounter  actual  cases  of  hardship. 
The  Master  went  out  to  hunt  for  sorrow  and  suffering. 

"The  reason  why  the  cuibstone  'bum  '  called  the  coffee-wagon  a 
church  was  because  there  was  a  man  inside  who  had  come  out  to 
meet  hungry  men  that  he  would  only  have  heard  of  if  he  had  stayed 
at  home.  Doubtless  the  banker  had  heard  a  sermon  that  the 
'bum  '  wouldn't  have  understood.  Bui  the  banker  brewed  under- 
standing in  the  coffee,  and  the  'bum  '  gOl    the  flavor  th< 

"This  finally: 

)  'our  i  Inn,  h  may  be  all  right  even  if  the* down-and-outs  '  don't 
at /■>id  it.     Hut  you're  wrong  if  you'd  hate  to  sec  them  coming  in." 


MODERN  RELIGIOUS   PERSECUTION 

"\  \  THEN  Mr.  Rend  Bazin,  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
*  *  was  recently  asked,  apropos  of  the  present  condition  of 
religion  in  France,  whether  the  world  was  witnessing  a  dissolution, 
or  an  evolution,  of  the  religious  idea,  he  answered,  "Neither;  we 
are  witnessing  a  persecution."  In  this  remark,  he  was  not  alluding 
to  the  Law  of  Separation  in  France,  the  confiscation  of  church 
property,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  clergy  from  their  immemorial 
homes,  says  Ch.  Woeste,  writing  in  the  Revue  Ge/u'rale  (Brus- 
sels) ;  he  referred  to  the  persecution  waged  against  the  church  by 
scientists  and  philosophers  of  the  day.  They  wage  intellectual 
war  upon  Christianity,  he  says,  and  lead  the  ignorant  to  assent  to 
theories  which  they  do  not  and  can  not  understand.  They  perse- 
cute Christianity  by  scattering  the  seeds  of  moral  plague  among 
the  people.  He  quotes  as  example  the  words  of  a  French  college 
president,  Mr.  Lemeere,  uttered  in  1907:  "Dense  is  the  darkness 
of  our  ignorance ;  we  are  advancing  tiptoe  through  a  profound 
night.  But  the  fantoms  raised  by  the  imagination  of  our  terrified 
ancestors  are  gradually  vanishing.  We  are  already  beginning  to 
see  light.  .  .  .  We  have  learned  that  we  are  not  the  creatures  of 
an  anthropomorphous  god,  but  the  children  of  energy." 

"The  children  of  energy,"  repeats  Mr.  Woeste,  and  adds,  "if 
Mr.  Lemeere  thinks  that  in  such  an  acknowledgment  as  this  men 
can  'see  light,'  he  is  the  only  person  who  thinks  so." 

The  bombarding  of  old  and  settled  beliefs,  declares  this  writer, 
has  driven  the  common  lay  people,  among  whom  the  extreme 
views  of  atheism  and  unbelief  have  been  disseminated  in  popular 
form,  to  seek  other  places  of  refuge.     As  Mr.  Woeste  observes  : 

"  Under  the  influence  of  the  new  movement  the  serenity  of  life 
has  disappeared.  Men  are  seeking  for  some  relief  from  the  dark- 
ness in  v,  hi;h  the  destiny  of  mankind  has  become  involved.  They 
hope  to  find  a  recompense  for  disappointed  hope  in  earthly  enjoy- 
ments. They  have  altogether  broken  with  the  spirit  of  renuncia- 
tion ;  they  intoxicate  themselves  with  excitements,  but,  as  in  the 
presence  of  believers  they  are  obliged  to  assume  a  certain  attitude, 
and  as  they  detest  charity  just  as  deeply  as  they  detest  faith  and  as 
they  have  abandoned  hope,  they  declare  themselves  the  champions 
of  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race  and  make  a  profession  of 
altruism." 

He  enlarges  on  the  way  in  which  high  and  low  who  have  been 
intellectually  persecuted  by  ridicule  and  logic  and  driven  from  their 
faith  "wallow  in  pleasure." 

It  is  in  the  same  strain  that  Charles  Guignebert,  professor  of  the 
history  of  Catholicism  in  the  Sorbonne,  speaks  of  the  perplexities 
of  the  clergy  before  the  hostile  and  intolerant  spirit  which  science 
and  modern  criticism  are  alleged  to  manifest  toward  religion.  He 
thus  describes  in  La  Grande  Revue  (Paris)  the  attitude  of  the 
French  priests : 

"Among  the  really  educated  members  of  the  French  clergy, 
some  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Christian  faith  lacks 
foundation,  and  with  vain  cries  of  anguish  they  appeal  to  the  offi- 
cial teachers  Rome  has  given  them,  and  then  with  their  own  hands 
proceed  to  demolish  the  citadel.  Others,  who  desire  at  any  cost 
to  avoid  a  collapse  of  faith,  cling  with  desperation  to  the  tradi- 
tional dogmas,  while  they  proclaim  that  'something  must  be  done'; 
that  the  massive  edifice  of  medieval  theology  is  a  bad  dwelling- 
place  for  modern  thought,  and  that  the  actual  intellectual  needs  of 
the  day  must  somehow  be  met  by  the  church.  Unfortunately  while 
they  show  plainly  enough  that  the  pickax  is  to  be  used,  they  nat- 
urally forbear  to  say  where  its  work  is  to  stop.  A  third  class  of 
priests,  who  have  been  puzzled  from  the  first  advent  of  doubt. 
resolutely  refuse  to  listen  to  any  rumors  from  without,  and  do  their 
besl  to  refrain  from  thinking  in  earnest,  and  shun  every  form  of 
literature  that  is  not  approved  by  the  Index.  There  are  others, 
still,  who  think  to  delude  themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  can 
fortify  their  peace  of  mind  byuttering  againstthe  'outside  philoso- 
phers,1 i.e.,  the  lay  searchers  alter  truth,  all  the  objections,  the 
invectives,  the  abuse,  and  the  maledictions  long  since  consecra- 
ted by  unbroken  and  accepted  tradition." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


A  POET  AND  MAN  OF  BUSINESS 

MR.  EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN,  who  died  on 
Saturday,  January  18,  is  quoted  as  having  said,  "At  thirty 
I  went  into  the  Stock  Exchange  because  I  needed  to  be  independ- 
ent in  order  to  write  and  study."  His  career  furnishes  a  moral  for 
"the  average  man  of  business  "  who  "cares  for  nothing  beyond  his 
routine."  The  average  man  is  contrasted,  by  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  with  this  poet,  man  of  letters,  and  man  of  affairs  whose 
end  was  a  response  to  a  sudden  summons  almost  while  the  pen  was 
in  his  hand.     Says  the  journal  above  mentioned  : 

"  Your  average  man  of  business  cares  for  nothing  beyond  his 
routine.  When  out  of  his  office  he  is  at  a  loss  for  ways  to  kill 
time.  He  can  not  retire,  because  he  will  have  nothing  to  do.  His 
life  would  be  richer  if  he  could  cultivate  a  taste  for  some  in- 
tellectual recreation,  could  read  history,  essays,  or  poetry  with  dis- 
crimination, or  could  collect  books  or  paintings  or  statuary  with 
intelligence.  It  is  not  necessary  to  match  Mr.  Stedman's  accom- 
plishments ;  but  his  happy  life  is  an  example  to  those  of  us  who  in 
getting  and  spending  lay  waste  our  powers.  In  his  genial  old 
age  he  was  a  fine  specimen  of  sustained  intellectual  interest 
and  serviceable  friendship.  With  great  simplicity,  yet  with 
honest  pride,  he  cherished  a  literary  tradition  of  which  few 
exemplars  remain." 

Indeed,  in  the  view  of  one  who  writes  to  the  New  York  Sun  and 
signs  himself  "T.,"  Mr.  Stedman's  death,  "as  an  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  nation's  literature,"  brings  to  a  close  a  definitely  marked 
period.     He  goes  on  : 

"  Bayard  Taylor,  Stedman,  and  Aldrich  were  at  the  head  of  a 


MR.    STEDMAN   AS    A  YOUNG  MAN. 

From  an  old  daguerreotype. 

'school '  of  American  poetry  almost  as  distinct  in  its  nature  and 
niche  as  the  more  renowned  New-England  group.  Contemporaries 
of  these  poets  are  still  with  us,  and  some  are  yet  uttering  occa- 
sional notes  reminiscent  of  the  earlier  day  ;  but  the  edifice  was 
completed  a  decade  or  more  ago.  The  builders  were  unusually 
fortunate  in  being  spared  to  witness  the  mellowing  of  their  crea- 
tion.    Death  found  them  full  of  years   and  honors,  blest  in  the 


knowledge  that  the  palace  of  their  art,  tested,  gave  assurance  of 
vitality  and  promise  of  endurance. 

"Stedman,  the 'banker-poet,"  was  a  genuine  New  Yorker;  he 
began  right,  at  the  very  start,  by  being  born  elsewhere.  Briefly 
reviewed,  these  are  the  facts  of  his  long  life  : 

"  Born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  October  8,  1833,  he  entered  Yale  with 
the  class  of  '53,  and  while  there,  it  is  recorded,  excelled  in  Greek 
and  in  English  composition,  taking  first  prize  in  a  Yale  J, it.  com- 
petition with  the  poem  'Westminster  Abbey  '  :  hut  a  student  prank 


EDMUND   CLARENCE   STEDMAN. 

His  happy  life,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "  is  an  example 
to  those  of  ns  who  in  getting  and  spending  lay  waste  our  powers." 
His  poem  on  "  The  Undiscovered  Country  "  will  be  found  in  the  de- 
partment of  "  Current  Poetry"   in  this  number. 

— so  it  is  darkly  alluded  to  in  various  sketches — brought  his  under- 
graduate career  to  an  abrupt  termination.  This  incident,  recalling 
the  class  poem  that  Lowell  didn't  deliver  at  Harvard  (chapel 
cuts  !),  charmingly  offsets  the  indictment  for  superhuman  placidity 
of  virtue  sometimes  brought  against  Longfellow. 

"Twenty  years  later,  after  an  interval  first  of  nomad  adventure 
then  of  hard,  serious  work,  Stedman  tasted  the  sweetness  of  a  gen- 
erous revenge.  The  prophet  became  honored  in  a  new  country. 
The  damnatory  color  ran  from  the  black  sheep's  wool,  and  the  uni- 
versity hastened  to  call  him  back  to  the  academic  fold.  In  1869  he 
was  restored  to  the  roll  of  his  class  and  awarded  the  master's  de- 
gree. In  1853  he  married  Laura  Hyde  Woodworth,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  he  became  editor  of  a  country  paper  in  Connecticut.  Then 
he  wrote  editorially  for  the  New  York  l^Vorld,  and  was  war  corre- 
spondent for  that  paper  from  '61  to  '63.  In  the  latter  named  year 
he  suffered  financial  reverses,  and  with  the  profest  intention  of 
acquiring  a  competency  that  would  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  literary  work  he  gave  up  journalism  and 
became  a  banker.  In  a  dozen  years  he  had  'made  good  '  in  both 
respects;  tiie  'Victorian  Poets  '  was  published  in  1875 

"Yet,  with  all  his  varied  activities,  business  by  day  and  litera- 
ture at  night,  Mr.  Stedman  was  never  a  hermit.  He  went  fre- 
quently to  the  theater  and  the  opera.  His  conversation  was  witty, 
with  a  dash  of  the  business  man's  brisk  bluntness,  but  always 
genial  and  sympathetic.  He  was  a  hard  worker,  a  brave  man.  and 
a  loyal  friend. 

"There  is  one  poem  in  which   Stedman  is  revealed  both  as  man 
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and  as  poet.      It  is  not  merely  Stedman's— it  is  Stedman.     In  it— 
a  merchant  had   been  able  by  an  exhibition  of  goods  on  a 
le  counter  to  advertise  his  entire  stock—is   epitomized   this 
>  production.     The  very  title, 'Pan  in  Wall  Street.' with  its 
felicitous  conjunction  of  the  mythological  deity  and  the  very  cen- 
ter oi  modern  business  enterprise,  is  significant.     The  verse  itself 
ts  these  characteristics:    imagination,  native  Americanism, 
-vie  lore.     'Peter  Stuyvesanl  '  represents  Stedman's  muse  in  its 
lighter  vein;   'Alectryon'  is  (neck  in  subject,  form,  and  spirit. 
'Pan  in  Wall  Street  '  weds  the  two  styles. 

"A  little  ragged  lad,  transplanted  from  his  native  land  of  sun 
and  song  to  our  colder  clime— a  'dago  '  with  a  'grind  organ' — 

hist  when-  the  Treasury's  marble  front 
Looks  over  Wall  Street's  mingled  nations; 

Where  Jews  and  Gentiles  most  are  wont 
To  throng  for  trade  and  last  quotations — 

There  the  poet  heard  'a  strange,  wild  strain  sound  high  above  the 
modern  clamor  '—the  notes  of  the  expatriate  minstrel. 

The  bulls  and  bears  together  drew 

From  Jauncey  Court  and  New-street  Alley, 

As  erst,  if  pastorals  be  true, 

Came  beasts  from  every  woodland  valley. 

"  Look  more  closely,  man  of  business,  into  the  crowd  that 
gathers  ;  did  you  ever,  in  Wall  Street  on  a  busy  day,  behold  'a 
Broadway  Daphnis,  on  his  tryst  with  Lais  at  the  Brooklyn  Ferry  '? 
And  then  : 

A  one-eyed  Cyclops  halted  long, 

In  tattered  cloak  of  army  pattern, 
And  Galatea  joined  the  throng  — 

A  blowsy,  apple- vending  slattern; 
While  old  Silenus  staggered  out 

From  some  new-fangled  lunchhouse  handy, 
And  bade  the  piper,  with  a  shout, 

To  strike  up  'Yankee  Doodle  Dandy!' 

"Just  as  the  foolery  threatens  to  grow  tiresome  comes  the  relief 
of  this  strain  of  genuine  poetry  : 

O  heart  of  Nature,  beating  still, 

With  throbs  her  vernal  passion  taught  her — 
Even  here,  as  on  the  vine-clad  hill 

Or  by  the  Arethusan  water! 
New  forms  may  fold  the  speech,  new  lands 

Arise  within  these  ocean  portals, 
But  Music  waves  eternal  wands — 

Enchantress  of  the  souls  of  mortals! 

"Thus  mused  the  poet  when 

Among  us  trod 

A  man  in  blue,  with  legal  baton, 
And  scoffed  the  vagrant  demigod, 

And  pushed  him  from  the  step  I  sat  on. 
Doubting,  I  mused  upon  the  cry 

'Great  Pan  is  dead!' — and  all  the  people 
Went  on  their  ways;  and  clear  and  high 

The  quarter  sounded  from  the  steeple. 

"Better  than  the  pathos  of  '  Bohemia,' the  character-study  of 
'The  Blameless  Prince,'  the  music  of  the  songs,  the  poems  of 
nature,  is  this  wholly  human  little  skit,  gathering  in  thirty  lines  a 
wealth  of  all  — pathos,  music,  eloquent  expression,  facile  riming. 

"  I'oet,  critic,  and  man  of  affairs,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman 
was  agood  specimen  of  the  manhood  of  America,  of  that  paradox- 
ical race  which  is  at  once  the  most  ideal-loving  and  the  hardest- 
working  of  the  nations." 

Mr.  Stedman,  it  is  said,  has  been  for  half  a  century  the  poet- 
laureate  of  New  York,  and  as  such  the  New-York  estimates  of  him 
teem  with  a  pardonable  pride.  Yet  a  writer  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, over  the  initials  "E.  II.  C,"  informs  us  that  Stedman  "al- 
ways yearned  lor  New  England  and  lamented  to  within  the  last 
few  months  of  his  lite,  whenever  he  encountered  Boston  friends, 
that  he  was  out  of  place  in  New  York."  It  is  the  opinion  of  this 
writer  that  his  most  serious  and  important  works  are  in  the  field  of 
criticism— the  "  Victorian  Poets,"  "  Victorian  Anthology,"  "  Ameri- 
can Anthology," and  "Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry."    Of  these 

\\r    I 

"The  first  abounds  in  keen  but  ever  kindly  judgments  of  con- 
temporaries,  none  the  less  valuable  that  the  subjects  of  these  notes 
will  in  most  cases  he  remembered  chiefly  or  only  by  these  very 
mentions.  It  seems  like  avery'Campo  Santo*  of  the  undistin- 
guished and  easily  forgettable  good  citizens  and  citizenessesof  the 


world  of  letters  of  the  long  ago  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Stedman's  analysis  of  the  elements  of  poetry 
must  always  prove  a  sound  manual  for  students  as  a  compendium 
of  all  that  can  be  laid  down  in  print  regarding  the  technical  part  of 
poetry.  One  remark  from  the  ably  elaborated  opening  essay  of 
'Victorian  Poets  '  is  worth  citing  here  to  the  credit  of  his  philo- 
sophical insight.  At  the  time  of  the  stress  of  scientific  icono- 
clasm,  when  the  so-called  conflict  of  science  with  religion  was  at 
its  height.  Stedman  had  the  wisdom  to  perceive  that  it  was  no  real 
conflict,  tho  it  might  be  leaving  its  mark  upon  poetry  in  affecting 
the  traditional  basis  of  poetic  diction,  imagery,  and  thought. 
'Scientific  iconoclasm,'  he  said,  'is  here  mentioned  simply  as  an 
existing  force,  not  as  one  to  be  deplored,  for  I  have  faith  that  it 
will  in  the  end  lead  to  a  new  and  fairer  manifestation  of  the  Im- 
mortal Muse.  However  irrepressible  the  conflict  between  accepted 
theologies  and  the  spirit  of  investigation,  however  numerous  the 
traditions  of  faith  that  yield  to  the  advances  of  knowledge,  there 
is  no  such  inherent  antagonism  between  science  and  poetry.' ' 


THACKERAY  AS  A  WORD-COINER 

["  T  must  be  a  comfort  to  the  fastidious  Englishman  who  has 
*■  lately  exprest  his  horror  of  some  American  slang,  to  find  such 
good  authority  as  Thackeray  for  the  vulgarest  by-word  of  his  own 
nation's  vocabulary.  "Bally,"  we  are  told,  the  word  of  the  coster 
that  has  its  analog  in  the  "jolly  "  of  more  refined  speech,  was  used 
first  by  Titmarsh ;  and  Mr.  Walter  Jerrold,  the  editor  of  Thack- 
eray's works,  is  not  at  all  disturbed  over  the  fact.  Writing  in  The 
FortnigJitly  Review  (London)  for  January,  Mr.  Jerrold  says  that 
in  putting  his  edition  through  the  press  he  found  in  Thackeray 
many  words  that  his  dictionary  ignored.  "  There  are  some  people," 
he  observes,  "who  seem  to  think  that  man  was  made  for  the  dic- 
tionary, not  the  dictionary  made  for  man  ;  people  who,  happening 
upon  an  unusual  or  new  word,  and  failing  to  find  it  in  the  book  of 
words,  blames  the  writer  for  venturing  upon  a  neologism."  Mr. 
Whibley,  whose  article  on  the  American  language  was  quoted  in 
our  issue  of  January  n,  speaks  of  the  American  tendency  to  gather 
to  itself  "barbarous,  inexpressive  Latinisms."  Among  such  words 
he  selects  "locate  "  and  "operate,"  which  he  holds  up  to  reprehen- 
sion. In  view  of  this  it  is  interesting  to  note  Mr.  Jerrold's  discov- 
ery in  Thackeray  of  "afflate,"  and  the  plea  Thackeray  makes  for 
the  word  when  he  wrote  in  his  essay  "De  Finibus"  :  "We  speak 
anon  of  the  inflated  style  of  some  writers.  What  if  there  is  also 
an  afflated  style — when  the  writer  is  like  a  Pythoness  on  her  oracle 
tripod,  and  mighty  words,  words  which  he  can  not  help,  come  blow- 
ing, and  bellowing,  and  whistling,  and  moaning  through  the  speak- 
ing-pipes of  his  bodily  organ?  " 

Besides  the  word  "bally"  Mr.  Jerrold  also  found  such  neolo- 
gisms, so  far  as  the  testimony  of  his  "  Encyclopa?dic  Dictionary  " 
bore  witness,  as  "bouncer"  and  "bumptious" — words  which  seem 
to  us  a  part  of  the  common  change  of  language.     He  writes  : 

"  Our  next  word  really  affords  something  in  the  nature  of  a  sur- 
prize showing  that  just  sixty  years  ago  Titmarsh  hit  upon  a  word 
— we  actually  see  it  in  the  making — which  was  many  years  after- 
ward to  become  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  slang  expressions.  At 
the  beginning  of  1S47  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh  delivered  himself 
of  'A  Grumble  about  the  Christmas  Books'  in  many  pages  of 
Eraser's  Magazine.  At  the  close  of  the  article  he  gave  us  an 
illustration  of  the  art  of  every  man  his  own  reviewer  and  hit  upon 
the  meaningless  but  suggestive  word  Bally  : 

'"  Ha'  what  have  we  here?— M.  A.  Titmarsh's  Christmas-book—"  Mrs.  Per. 
kins's  Hall."  Dedicated  to  the  Mulligan  of  Ballymulligan,  Uallyniulligan  !  Ral- 
ly fiddlestick  I  What,  you,  too,  Mr.  Titmarsh?  You,  you  sneering  wretch, 
sitting  up  a  Christmas-book  of  your  own  ?  This,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  your 
savage  feeling  toward  the  minor  fiddlers?  Is  your  kit.  sirrah,  any  bigger  than 
theirs?  You,  who  in  the  columns  of  this  very  Magazine,  have  sneered  at  the 
works  of  so  many  painters,  look  at  your  own  performances  ! ' 

"Surely  for  adding  that  one  word  bally  to  the  common  verbal 
currency  of  the  nation — not,  mark  you,  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
dictionary — Titmarsh  has  deserved  well  of  posterity ;  for  what 
would  certain  people  with  a  certain  inability  to  express  themselves 
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with  certainty  have  clone  without  it?  Thousands  must  have  used 
this  bally  word  bally  without  knowing  that  they  were  quoting 
Thackeray  at  all,  even  as  M.  Jourdain  used  prose  without  being 
aware  of  the  fact.  In  the  essay  '  On  a  Joke  I  Once  Heard  from 
the  Late  Thomas  Hood' we  are  told  that  the  tender  poet 'evi- 
dently undervalued  his  own  serious  power  and  thought  that  in 
punning  and  broad-grinning  lay  his  chief  strength. '  In  '  Lovel  the 
Widower  '  we  have  Mr.  Batchelor  telling  a  polite  untruth,  and  add- 
ing :  'I  did  say  so,  upon  my  word,  looking  that  half-bred,  stuck- 
up  Mrs.  Sargent  gravely  in  the  face  ;  and  I  humbly  trust,  if  that 
bouncer  has  been  registered  against  me,  the  Recording  Angel 
will  be  pleased  to  consider  that  the  motive  was  good,  tho  the  state- 
ment was  unjustifiable.'  In  the  same  story  we  have  the  word 
bumptious,  which  is  so  familiar  that  it  is  a  surprize  to  find  our 
seven-volumed  dictionary  ignoring  it :  'He  is  rude  ;  he  is  ill-bred  ; 
he  is  bumptious  beyond  almost  any  man  I  ever  knew.' ' 

Running  down  the  alphabet  Mr.  Jerrold  arranges  in  their  order 
the  new  words  that  Thackeray  used,  but  which  the  lexicographer 
has  so  far  fought  shy  of.  Some  of  them  seem  unlikely  of  ever 
getting  a  welcome  since  the  evolution  of  social  habit  has  ren- 
dered obsolete  the  thing  they  stand  for;  but  we  note  such  plausible 
candidates  as  " howabouts  and  whereabouts,''  "strength  altogether 
hyperatlantean"  "militated,"  "  Prae-railroadites,"  "regatting,"  and 
"resplendid."  The  letter  S  furnishes  half-a-dozen  additions, 
"the  first  of  them  being  an  old  word  in  a  new  indefinable  and 
indefensible  position."     Thus  : 

"George  Washington,  we  are  told  in  'The  Virginians,'  was 
'treated  more  respectfully  than  persons  twice  his  senior.'  This 
suggests  a  kind  of  Alice-in-Wonderland  insoluble  problem  :  Given 
a  man  treated  more  respectfully  than  persons  twice  his  senior,  find 
the  man's  age.  It  appears  as  something  of  a  blot  on  our  Titmarsh- 
ian 'Dixonary.'  In  so/amen  we  are  given  another  useful  impor- 
tation from  the  Latin.  It  occurs  in  the  essay  'Greenwich — White- . 
bait,'  where  the  writer  puts  in  a  good  word  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  :  'I  say,  as  a  general  rule,  set  that  man  down  as  a  conceited 
fellow  who  swaggers  about,  not  caring  for  his  dinner.  Why 
shouldn't  we  care  about  it?  Was  eating  not  made  to  be  a  pleasure 
to  us?  Yes,  I  say,  a  daily  pleasure  :  a  sweet  so/amen  :  a  pleasure 
familiar,  the  same,  and  yet  how  different.  It  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  domesticity.'  In  the  droll  perversion  of  Titmarshian  character- 
istics in  'Mr.  Thackeray  in  the  United  States  'we  are  told  that 'he 
pays  no  visits,  and  being  a  solitudinarian,  frequents  not  even  a 
single  club  in  London.'  In  'A  Roundabout  Ride  '  we  have  an  ad- 
jective which  has  passed  into  not  uncommon  usage — I  do  not  know 
if  Thackeray  was  the  first  to  use  it — where  in  an  account  of  thin 
but  pretentious  hospitality  we  learn  that  'the  silver  dish-covers  are 
splendaceousS  In  the  very  first  paragraph  of  'Denis  Duval ' — that 
splendid  fragment — we  have  the  pleasing  participle  suspercollated : 
'None  of  us  Duvals  have  been  suspercollated,  to  my  knowledge.' 
Not  unremotely  connected  with  that  unpleasantly  active  verb,  to 
suspercollate,  we  find  another  word  in  that  same  story  of 'Catherine,' 
indicating  that  when  we  have — supposing  the  painful  necessity — 
been  suspercollated  some  thanatographer  may  come  along  and 
write  our  tlianatography.  How  much  better  it  sounds  than  mere 
'obituary  notice'  !  Death  is  robbed  of  half  his  terrors  when  he 
travels  in  unfamiliar  incog.  Then  in  trunch  we  have  an  excellent 
variant  on  trounce  ;  it  seems  to  suggest  the  trounce  and  let  us  hear 
the  scrunch  all  in  one  onomatopeic  syllable." 

To  add  to  these  words  not  in  Mr.  Jerrold's  dictionary  those 
"which  are  given  with  only  one  illustrative  quotation,  and  that 
from  the  writings  of  Thackeray,  or  those  unillustrated  ones  which 
are  asterisked  as  obsolete  or  unusual,  but  which  are  nevertheless 
to  be  found  in  Thackeray's  writings,  would  be  to  extend  the  list 
considerably."  Mr.  Jerrold,  feeling  that  the  dictionary  "has  not 
been  sufficiently  analyzed  while  so  many  of  Michael  Angelo  Tit- 
marsh's  words  remain  unindexed,"  states  that  his  object  has  been 
"merely  to  draw  attention  to  the  debt  which  the  dictionary-makers 
owe  to  Thackeray  and  to  the  inadequate  way  in  which  that  debt 
has  been  acknowledged." 

Several  of  the  words  that  Mr.  Jerrold  was  unable  to  find  in  his 
seven-volume  dictionary  are  given  in  the  Standard  Dictionary  as 
colloquialisms.  - 


MRS.  FISKE  IN  IBSEN'S  "  ROSMERSHOLM " 

THE  best  way  to  realize  the  tragedy  of  Ibsen's  "  Rosmersholm  " 
and  the  purpnse  of  its  leading  character.  Rebecca  West,  is 
suggested  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Suu.  apropos  of  Mrs. 
Fiske's  performance.  "Conceive  of  a  passionate,  intellectual,  un- 
scrupulous, yet  idealistic  woman,"  he  says,  "getting  into  the  house- 
hold of  a  professor  of  theology  on  Andover  Hill,  back  in  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century,  and  winning  the  professor  over  to  her 
ideas."     This  is  perhaps  saying  that  the  problem  contained  in  the 


MRS.    FISKE    AS       REBECCA    WEST. 


In  parts  of  her  enactment  of  the  heroine  in  "Rosmersholm"  Mrs. 
Fiske  is  said  to  rouse  "the  spinal  shiver,"  which,  according  to  Profes- 
sor Phelps  of  Yale,  is  the  ultimate  test  of  acting. 

play,  in  so  far  as  it  is  even  hinted  by  the  dramatist,  is  something 
remote  from  our  present-day  life.  But  the  success  of  Mrs.  Fiske's 
presentation  of  this  drama  in  New  York  seems  to  approve  the 
words  of  Mr.  Walter  P.  Faton,  who  writes  in  The  .Suu  :  "  Person- 
ally, a  philosophy  is  the  last  thing  we  have  ever  sought  or  cared  to 
seek  in  his  [Ibsen's]  dramas.  First  and  foremost,  we  have  re- 
garded his  plays  as  fiction,  and  bowed  in  humble  admiration  be- 
fore their  superb  reality,  untroubled  by  philosophic  meanings- 
tragedies  of  men  and  women,  not  finished  theories  of  the  universe, 
we  have  found  them."  As  such  then  the  play  has  been  accepted, 
and  the  nearly  universal  testimony  of  the  critics  is  that,  in  a  season 
of  poor  plays  and  frequent  failures,  Mrs.  Fiske  has  offered  the 
public  a  carefully  trained  and  competent  company  in  a  drama  of 
"absorbing  human  interest,"  where  the  aim  has  been  to  create  an 
effect  of  artistic  ensemble  and  not  the  glamour  of  an  overbrilliant 
star  surrounded  by  feeble  satellites.  Some  earlier  tentative  efforts 
have  been  made  in  this  country  to  produce  this  play  of  Ibsen's, 
but  the  present  production  stands  as  the  first  in  point  of  artistic 
merit.  An  outline  of  the  play  is  given  in  The  Sun's  account. 
Thus  : 

"  The  play  has  almost  ended  before  the  curtain  rises.     Rebecca 
West,  who  wormed  her  way  into  the  Rosmer  household  in  order  to 
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Rosmer  as  a  tool  in  her  work  of  bringing  the  light  of  her  lib- 
what  these  ideas  are  is  left  pretty  vague)  to  the  world. 
Iia>  already  caused  Beat  a,  the  wife,  to  jump  into  the  mill-race,  and 
won  Rosmer1  s  affection  before  the  play  begins.  She  lias  also  lo\  ed 
Rosmerwith  a  mad.  physical  desire,  and  got  over  it,  before  the 
first  act.  For  two  acts,  then,  this  information  has  to  be  scrappily 
conveyed  to  the  audit.  ore  the  real  tragedy  can  get  under 

way.  The  process,  even  tho  Ibsen  handles  it.  is  not  always  exactly 
tingling  with  interest,  suspense.  Ay,  tho  we  be  hung  for  a  heretic, 
we  must  confess  it  is  bad  construction. 

"  But  when  the  drama  is  under  way  the  hand  of  the  master  is  felt 
at  the  helm.  Then  at  last  the  battling,  many-stranded  character  of 
Rebei  ca\comzs  fully  into  the  light,  the  white  horses  of  Rosmersholm 
begin  to  gallop,  the  dead  Beata  is  like  a  horrid,  invisible  third 
character  in  the  triangle,  and  the  end  draws  in  breathlessly 

"Only,  the  world  over,  it  takes  ideas  more  than  one  generation 
to  get  further  than  the  head — into  the  blood.  So  Rosmer  remains 
but  half  freed  of  his  past.  On  the  other  hand,  the  past  reacts  on 
Rebed  a  :  her  violent  passion  is  tamed  to  real  love,  smelting  like  a 
Puritan  conscience  in  her  (as  it  awoke  in  Site  in  'Jude  the  Ob- 
scure*), and  she  refuses  Rosmer's  offer  of  marriage.  When  he 
learns  from  her  own  lips  that  it  was  she  who  drove  Beata  into  the 
mill-race,  his  trust  in  her  is  gone  forever,  her  faith  in  him  as  the 
chosen  torch  of  her  campaign  of  enlightenment  is  vanished. 
They've  both  made  a  bad  job  of  their  lives. 

"But  she  remains  the  finer  and  saner,  for  she  has  no  ideas  of 
suicide.  It  is  Rosmer  who  hears  the  white  horses  of  his  house 
galloping  by,  who  demands  that  she  shall  prove  to  him  her  final 
redemption,  that  she  shall  expiate  Beata's  death  by  going  the 
same  way.  Not  caring  much  what  happens,  she  goes — and  he  with 
her.  They  both  jump  into  the  mill-race.  And  that  is  the  end  of 
the  play." 

Mrs.  Fiske's  high  theatrical  ideals  as  a  producer,  it  is  pointed 
out,  may  be  seen  from  the  choice  of  a  play  where  the  woman  char- 
acter is  shorn  of  frequent  opportunities.  Mr.  Eaton  writes  of  the 
play  hi  a  subsequent  issue  of  The  Sun  : 

"  It  is  particularly  ineffective  as  a  vehicle  for  a  woman  star,  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  for  two  acts  Rebecca  West  moves 
about,  talking  but  little,  an  absolute  enigma  to  an  audience,  with 
DO  opportunities,  save  for  an  instant  at  the  end  of  Act  II.,  to  dis- 
close what  has  passed  or  is  passing  in  her  mind.  Before  the  play 
begins  her  love  for  Rosmer  has  changed  from  mad  desire  into  the 
deeper  spiritual  sympathy  and  affection  which  is  able  to  deny  itself, 
and  which  G.  B.  Shaw  seems  to  suppose  he  and  Ibsen  have  alone 
discos  ei  ed  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  tempestuous  planet. 
This  love  Mrs.  Fiske  suggested  unmistakably  and  beautifully,  and 
with  the  splendid  equipment  of  her  own  mentality  it  was  perfectly 
easy  for  her — easier  than  for  any  other  actress  on  our  stage — to 
suggest  the  force  of  will  and  intellectual  superiority  of  Rebecca. 
And.  too.  in  her  first  cry  of  happiness,  when  Rosmer  asked  her  to 
be  his  wife,  and  in  the  quick,  sad  refusal  that  followed  she  touched 
the  heart — she  even  roused  that  'spinal  shiver  '  which  Professor 
Phelps,  of  Vale,  is  reported  to  have  said  is  the  ultimate  test  of 
acting  ! 

"I1..I  all  this  while  there  is  going  on  within  the  woman  a  tre- 
mendous struggle,  or  has  been  going  on,  and  a  great  regeneration 
(or  would  Ibsen  have  us  consider  it  a  kind  of  degeneration?). 
This  is  not  made  known  to  the  audience,  can  not  be  made  known 
by  the  structure  oi  the  play,  till  Rebecca's  confession  in  Act  III. 
And  even  then  something  remains  to  be  told.  Not  till  the  further 
confession  in  Act  IV.  is  the  whole  truth  known.  In  these  two 
confessions  the  actress  must  live  for  the  audience  not  only  her 

present  but  her  past.      It    is   too  much  to  ask.  even   of   Mrs.   I'iske. 

I  ndistracted  by  the  other  senses,  with  time  to  linger  and  specu- 
late, the  reader  of  the  play  can  in  these  confessions  reconstruct  the 
shadowy  drama  which  has  gone  before.  In  the  hurrying  reality 
of  the  playhouse  it  is  not  possible,  and  so  the  sufferings  of  Rebecca, 
which  should  give  to  the  confessions  their  weight  of  pathos,  of 

emotion. d    intensity,   are    lacking   as   background,    and    Mrs.   fiske 

makes  of  them  probably  all  thai  is  possible.  Certainly  she  illu- 
minates them  with  their  true  meaning,  leaving  no  doubt  whatever 

that  Rebecca  is  still  a  splendidly  conscious  agent,  without  any 
mawkish  sentimentality,  who  finally  bows  to  Rosmer's  foolish  and 
wicked  whim  and  goes  the  way  oi  Beata  into  the  mill-race,  not  be- 
cause she  fancies  that  action  has  any  expiatory  value,  but  solely 
I     '  ause  she  now  loves  Rosmer  more  than  her  own  spoiled  life." 


AN  ACTOR  IN  DEFENSE  OF  HIS  ART 

I"  N  championing  the  dignity  of  the  actor's  calling  Mr.  Martin 
*-  Harvey,  well  known  to  American  audiences,  recently  took 
Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley  severely  to  task. 
Mr.  Birrell,  it  appears,  has  described  the  actor's  art  as  "sham  "  ; 
Mr.  Walkley  has  said  that  the  actor  is  "less  than  a  man."  Mr. 
Harvey,  as  reported  by  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  delivered  his 
shafts  before  the  Ethnological  Society  in  London  and  spoke  "in 
much  the  same  spirit  as  did  Sir  Henry  Irving  in  this  very  building 
upon  a  memorable  occasion  long  ago."  "  He  argued  that  all  art 
was  imitation,  and  the  actor's,  if  anything,  less  'sham '  than  others. 
He  brought  forward,  of  course,  as  his  great  witness  Shakespeare 
himself,  who,  he  remarked — apart  from  a  'doubtful  passage  '  in 
the  sonnets — consistently  upheld  the  actor's  calling,  and  whose 
own  profound  and  many-sided  character  was  developed  in  its  pur- 
suance." Applying  the  advantage  of  this  highest  authority  for  the 
discomfiture  of  the  literary  politician,  Mr.  Harvey  is  reported  to 
have  exclaimed : 

"  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  the  chief  thinker  of  the  world  rather  than 
to  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  With  the  supreme  illumination 
that  Shakespeare  throws  upon  the  actor's  art,  I  ask  you  to  com- 
pare Mr.  Birrell 's  poor  little  glimmer,  sufficient  only  to  make  visi- 
ble his  right  honorable  darkness." 

As  for  Mr.  Walkley's  contention  that  the  actor  was  "  less  than  a 
man"  because  he  made  use  of  "physical  advantages,"  Mr.  Harvey 
noted  that  the  same  "infantile  argument  "  would  hold  good  of  "the 
thunders  of  Demosthenes."  It  was  a  fact,  too,  he  affirmed,  that 
most  great  actors  had  succeeded,  not  because  of  physical  advan- 
tages, but  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  them.  Turning  to  the  more 
technical  side  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Harvey  made  the  interesting  sug- 
gestion that  acting  is  akin  to  hypnotism  in  that  it  consists  in  the 
expression  of  a  normally  unconscious  ego.  Mr.  Harvey's  further 
words  are  given  below  in  the  favorite  indirect  style  of  English 
newspaper  reporting : 

"'Man,'  he  said,  'is  composed  of  many  "egos,"  and  when  he  acts 
any  particular  part,  one  of  these  "egos"  will  live  before  us." 

"'This  means,'  he  continued,  'at  its  highest,  inspiration."  He 
quoted  Garrick  to  the  effect  that  'the  greatest  strokes  of  genius 
have  been  unknown  by  the  actor  himself  till  the  warmth  of  the 
scene  has  "sprung  the  mine,"  surprizing  the  actor  as  much  as  the 
audience.'  Irving  had  called  the  actor's  personality 'two-sided' ; 
he  (Mr.  Harvey)  would  call  it  'myriad-sided.' 

"Apart,  therefore,  from  mere  facility  in  his  art.  it  was  the  actor's 
business  to  keep  these  unconscious,  latent  personalities  of  his 
under  control.  If  this  were  done,  there  was  no  need  even  for  the 
habitual  'villain  '  to  deteriorate  in  his  own  moral  character. 

"In  this  connection  Mr.  Harvey  noted  that  both  Sir  Henry  Irv- 
ing and  Mr.  E.  S.  Willard — each  notorious  'villains  '  in  their  early 
days — were  in  themselves  most  amiable  men,  and  that  Betterton 
and  Mrs.  Bracegirdlc  spoke  the  immoral  lines  of  Wycherley  and 
Dryden  while  remaining  conspicuously  virtuous  in  their  private 
lives. 

"On  the  other  hand,  said  Mr.  Harvey,  while  the  actor  need  not 
suffer  through  contact  with  what  was  bad,  the  true  actor  could 
always  improve  himself  by  contact  with  what  was  good. 

"All  this,  however,  betokened  a  certain  'captaincy  of  his  own 
soul  '  in  the  actor — and  it  was  this  that  he  understood  by  'charac- 
ter.' From  this  point  of  view,  he  contended,  character  was  greater 
than  art.  A  stedfast  purpose,  a  genuine  love  of  humanity,  a  desire 
to  share  what  was  best  in  themselves  with  their  fellow  men,  and  to 
elevate  and  inspire— this  was  the  compelling  force  in  all  great  art- 
ists. The  cry  of  'art  for  art's  sake,'  and  Bohemianism  considered 
as  a  refuge  from  the  hard  facts  of  life,  were  both,  he  thought,  signs 
of  degeneration. 

"In  conclusion   Mr.  Harvey,   in   a  vein  of  most  touching  and  | 
tender  eloquence,  spoke  of  his  '  beloved  chief  ' — the  late  Sir  Henry  • 
Irving — as  the  most  notable  of  all  instances  among  recent  actors  . 
of  this  '  captaincy  of  the  soul.'     I  le  recalled  how  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
during  the  run  of  'Hamlet  '  at  the  Lyceum,  lived  the  life  'almost 
of  an  anchorite,'  so  seriously  did  he  take  his  responsibility  as  an 
actor." 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Blake,  Mary  Elizabeth.  In  the  Harbour  of  Hope. 
i6mo,  pp.  xviii-120.  Boston.  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Si. 25  net. 

Bodine,  William  Budd,  D.D.  Some  Hymns  and 
Hymn  Writers.  Representing  all  who  profess  and 
call  themselves  Christians.  Short  Studies  in  the 
Hymnal  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
m.  xi-458.  Philadelphia:  The  John  C.  Winston 
Co.      S3  net. 

Budge,  E.  A.  Wallis.  The  Egyptian  Sudan. 
Its  History  and  Monuments.  In  two  volumes. 
Philadelphia:     J.    B.    Lippincott   Company.     $10. 

The  Sudan  or,  as  the  journalist  spells  it, 
Soudan  has  only  recently  come  into  Euro- 
pean history,  and  its  archeological  remains 
were  first  explored  and  discovered  by  the 
author  of  the  present  volume,  Mr.  Budge, 
keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  who  has 
unearthed  treasures  which  have  added 
in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  historic 
data  of  the  East.  The  work  is  singularly 
complete,  for  it  brings  the  history  of  the 
southern  Egyptian  Nile  up  to  the  date  of 
Sir  W.  E.  Garstin,  at  present  government 
director  of  the  Suez  Canal.  In  the  first 
division  of  the  book  the  author  gives  an 
account  of  his  own  personal  work,  with  a 
description  of  the  temples,  pyramids,  and 
other  ancient  works  which  he  explored. 
The  text  is  enriched  with  copious  illustra- 
tions. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a 
new  field  has  here  been  opened  for  the  fur- 
ther work  of  archeologists. 

The  second  section  of  the  book  begins 
with  the  period,  from  about  b.c.  3766,  when 
King  Senefera,  king  of  Egypt,  invaded  the 
Sudan.  The  remains  of  Egyptian  mon- 
uments found  in  the  Sudan  authorize 
Mr.  Budge  to  say  that  this  was  only  one 
of  a  series  of  raids  made  by  Egypt  during 
a  thousand  years  preceding.  The  gold 
and  slaves  to  be  obtained  in  the  Sudan 
were  a  constant  temptation  to  Egypt,  but 
when  Diodorus  asserts  that  the  civilization 
of  Egypt  originated  in  Ethiopia  he  points 
to  a  fact,  palpable  from  the  monuments, 
that  Egypt  was,  in  the  fundamentals  of 
belief  and  custom,  closely  allied  to  the 
black-skinned  but  non-negro  twbes  of  the 
Southern  Sudan.  Here  comes  a  wide  gap 
in  the  history  of  this  region.  We  are  told 
that  in  the  early  Christian  centuries  a 
Christian  kingdom  was  established  with 
Dongola  as  its  capital.  It  was  con- 
quered by  the  Arabs  in  650,  and  eventually 
the  whole  of  the  Sudan  became  part  of 
the  Mohammedan  Empire.  The  Mahdi, 
whose  successors  have  played  so  striking 
a  part  in  modern  warfare,  first  appeared 
in  1820.  The  modern  history  of  the  country 
began  in  188  r,  and  the  writer  concludes  his 
work  with  an  account  of  the  British  occu- 
pation and  the  work  of  Lord  Cromer. 


It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  clear- 
ness with  which  Mr.  Budge  has  told  the 
story  of  a  somewhat  obscure  quarter  of 
the  globe.  He  has  gone  to  the  root  of 
the  matter  by  means  of  his  learning  as  an 
archeologist  and  a  scholar,  but  he  has  also 
written  many  illuminating  chapters  on 
the  modern  condition  of  things.  He  is 
impartial  because  he  scientifically  draws 
upon  the  best  sources  of  information,  and 
his  monumental  work  must  for  many  years 
survive  as  the  highest  authority  on  the 
subject  he  deals  with. 

Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson.  The  Cozy  Lion. 
Illustrated.  i6mo,  pp.  104.  New  York:  The 
Century  Co.      60  cents. 

Catholic  Encyclopedia,  The.  An  Interna- 
tional Work  of  Reference  on  the  Constitution.  Doc- 
trine, and  History  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Edited 
by  Charles  G.  Herbermann,  Edward  A.  Pace,  Thomas 
J.  Strahan,  Conde  B.  Pallen,  John  J.  Wynne,  assisted 
by  numerous  collaborators.  In  fifteen  volumes. 
Vol.  II.,  4to,  pp.  xiv-804.  New  York:  Robert  Apple- 
ton  Co. 

The  publication  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  marks  a  definite 
progress  in  the  effort  to  supply  English- 
speaking  Catholics  with  an  authoritative 
work  of  reference,  in  that  it  confirms  the 
policy  and  purpose  of  its  editors.  It  is 
now  plain  that  the  editorial  intention  is 
apologetic,  as  well  as  expository,  and  while 
the  inclusion  of  the  biographies  of  lay 
Catholics,  more  or  less  eminent,  brings  to 
light  a  mass  of  facts  heretofore  frequently 
overlooked,  it  may  be  questioned  if  sub- 
jects of  greater  importance  do  not  suffer 
thereby.  The  Catholic  Church  in  England 
and  America  has  proved  its  claim  to  in- 
tellectual recognition,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  achievements  of  Catholics  in 
secular  fields  will  be  adequately  recorded 
elsewhere.  In  any  case,  in  a  volume  which 
holds  so  much  of  absorbing  interest  it  is 
impossible  not  to  grudge  the  columns 
given  to  Assmayer,  Audin,  the  Audran 
family,  Bianconi,  Bolanden.  and  others. 
And  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  reputation 
of  the  Church  can  be  enhanced  by  the  ex- 
ploitation of  such  men  as  Aretino,  Bandello, 
Berni,  the  two  Banims,  and  others  whose 
claim  to  Catholic  interest  rests  solely  upon 
the  fact  of  their  baptism. 

The  present  volume,  however,  in  this 
and  other  regards,  shows  a  marked  im- 
provement upon  its  predecessor.  In  the 
list  of  authors  it  does  not  differ  greatly 
from  the  first  volume.  Some  names  have 
been  wisely  omitted,  but  there  are  a  few 
which  would  better  have  been  retained. 
Many  of  the  articles  upon  liturgical  sub- 
jects could  have  been  placed  in  no  better 
hands  than  those  of  the  learned  editor  of 
the  department  of  liturgy  of  The  Ecclesiasti- 


cal Review.  Dr.  Hermann  Heuser's  article 
on  Abel,  moreover,  aroused  the  hope  that 
he  would  continue  to  be  on  the  list  of 
Biblical  contributors.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, the  increasing  excellence  of  the  con- 
tributors' work  deserves  only  praise,  and 
the  general  temper  of  the  authors  can  not 
be  too  highly  commended.  Realizing  that 
their  work  must  not  only  furnish  the 
Catholic  with  reasons  for  his  belief  and 
practise,  but  be  consulted  by  the  Protes- 
tant candidly  seeking  authoritative  state- 
ments on  subjects  often  distorted  or  ob- 
scured, they  have  aimed  at  clearness, 
candor,  and  as  much  impartiality  as  is 
compatible  with  personal  conviction.  The 
faculty  of  encyclopedic  writing  is  by  no 
means  common,  and  that,  in  a  list  of  con- 
tributors so  varied  and  extensive,  there 
have  been  found  so  few  whose  work  is 
notably  unfit  is  a  fact  for  congratulation. 

The  contents  of  the  second  volume  range 
from  the  Assizes  of  Jerusalem  to  a  notice  of 
the  late  Charles  Farrar  Browne  ("  Artemus 
Ward"),  and  embrace  an  unusual  number 
of  topics  of  general  interest.  The  first 
long  article,  that  on  the  Right  of  Volun- 
tary Religious  Association,  demands  a 
careful  reading  in  view  of  its  relation  to 
the  present  religious  crisis  in  France.  The 
author,  tho  hampered  by  exigencies  of 
space,  handles  a  pertinent  question  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  tho  of  necessity 
he  is  somewhat  polemical.  The  account 
of  the  Assumptionists,  for  the  same  reason, 
is  timely  and  readable.  The  meaning  and 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment is  presented  by  W.  H.  Kent  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  illuminating  and  fin- 
ished. Father  Oussani's  attempt  to  com- 
press within  the  limits  of  an  encyclope- 
dic summary  the  vast  subject  of  Biblical 
Antiquities  is  necessarily  unsuccessful ; 
it  would  have  been  better  to  confine  his 
work  to  a  discussion  of  the  history  of 
Scriptural  archeology  and  to  have  post- 
poned the  various  subheads  for  detailed 
treatment  in  their  proper  places 

The  essay  upon  Saint  Augustine,  by 
Pourtalid,  professor  of  theology  at  the 
Catholic  Institute  of  Toulouse,  is  masterly 
in  construction,  thoroughness,  and  breadth 
of  view.  Augustine  has  been  too  often 
described  as  the  most  inspiring  and  least 
informing  of  the  Fathers,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  find  his  doctrine  of  the  will  set 
forth  with  such  complete  comprehension 
and  soundness  of  scholarship.  The  order 
founded  by  Augustine  is  no  less  sympa- 
thetically described  by  Dora  Besse.  The 
Authorized   Version   of    the    Scriptures    is 
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treated  with  so  much  charm    of   style  by 
ber  Ward  as  to  arouse  regret  that  his 

essay  is  The  im- 

portant subject  of  the  relation  of  man  to 
Civil  Authority  could  demand  no  better 
handling    than     it    m  from    Father 

Rickaby,  S.J.,  whose  article,  in  no  wise 
democratic  in  conception,  nevertheless, 
in  giving  a  lucid  summary  of  political 
theories  tending  to  republicanism,  re- 
veals thoroughness  of  scholarship  and 
an  unusual  power  of  orderly  and  vigor- 
ous thought.  In  the  description  of  Axum, 
the  famous  titular  see.  of  Abyssinia, 
there  is  given,  in  somewhat  rambling 
fashion,  much  interesting  and  unfamiliar 
data,  hut  the  bibliography  which  follows 
seems  remarkably  meager.  The  same  de- 
fect mars  the  otherwise  capable  treatment 
of  the  Avesta  and  Avignon;  to  the  latter 
not  a  single  English  reference  has  been 
allotted,  a  grave  defect  in  a  work  intended 
for  general  use. 

Under  the  letter  "  B  "  the  first  topic 
likely  to  interest  the  general  reader  is 
Beatification,  which,  with  the  attendant 
subject  of  Canonization,  is  capably  ex- 
pounded from  the  standpoint  of  the 
canonist  by  Beccari,  Postulator-General 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  Baptists 
and  Bohemian  Brethren,  topics  of  special 
interest  to  non-Catholics,  are  dealt  with 
fully  and  it  would  seem  impartially,  while 
the  space  allotted  to  Bible  Societies  is 
allotted  not  only  to  their  work  but  to  a 
frank  statement  of  the  Catholic  attitude 
in  their  regard.  Turning  to  subjects  of 
direct  Catholic  interest,  the  treatment  ac- 
corded to  Saint  Basil  seems  somewhat 
cold  and  wooden  in  manner,  tho  reveal- 
ing careful  research,  and  redeemed  by 
a  satisfactory  summary  of  the  written 
work  of  an  intense  and  vigorous  per- 
sonality, to  be  appreciated  only  at  first 
hand. 

The  arrangement  under  various  heads 
of  matters  on  Saint  Benedict  of  Nursia 
and  his  order  is  unexpected,  yet  logical,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  source  of  the 
greatness  of  the  founder  of  Western  monas- 
ticism  is  to  be  traced  in  the  progress  and 
service  to  civilization  of  his  order  rather 
than  in  the  external  circumstances  of  his 
life.  We  may  commend  the  work  of  Dom 
Aston  and  Dom  Ford  in  unfolding  the 
work  of  their  founder,  and  their  manifesta- 
tion of  the  devotion  and  moderation  of 
spirit  which  their  order  has  maintained 
since  its  origin.  It  is  a  disappointment  to 
find  that  the  exposition  of  the  life  of 
Augustine  Baker,  the  greatest  of  the  later 
edictine  mystics,  was  not  entrusted  to 
one  of  his  own  order,  as  the  treatment 
accorded  to  him  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
'I'he  important  subject  of  Baptism  is  sur- 
1  by  II.  W.  Fanning  from  the  theo- 
logical, canonical,  and  liturgical  stand- 
points, and  here  again  one  is  compelled  to 
nt  the  limitations  of  space  due  to 
space  often  wasted  on  trivial  themes  else- 
where. Chief  among  Father  Thurston's 
contributions  are  those  upon  the  historical 
and  liturgical  use  of  Hells,  and  the  life 
and  works  of  the  Venerable  Mede,  both 
revealing  the  learning  and  literary  skill 
promised  by  his  earlier  articles.  Dom 
Cabrol  contributes  an  interesting  account 
of  the  Roman  Breviary,  which  one  would 
like  to  see  expanded. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  contribu- 
tion, from  a  purely  secular  point  of  view, 
is  the  essay  on  the  literary  and  theological 


standing  of  Bossuet,  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  Ferdinand  Brunetiere.  As  a  piece  of 
well-reasoned  analysis,  exprest  with  ex- 
quisite precision  and  finish,  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  its  equal.  The  grace  and 
accuracy  of  its  translation  also  call  for 
high  praise  Indeed,  considering  the  num- 
ber of  contributors  to  this  volume  whose 
original  work  can  not  have  been  done  in 
English,  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  the  con- 
tents betrays  no  trace  of  foreign  origin  is 
a  result  on  which  the  editorial  collabora- 
tors may  be  congratulated.  The  uniform 
excellence  of  the  proof-reading  and  the  me- 
chanical execution  of  the  work  also  de- 
serve high  praise.  While  the  maps  are  of 
unusual  excellence,  the  illustrations  seem 
hardly  so  well  chosen  as  in  the  preceding 
volume. 

On  the  whole,  the  Catholic  Encyclo- 
pedia has  more  than  fulfilled  its  promises. 
It  has  enrolled  in  its  service  a  number  of 
authors  who  possess  in  no  small  degree 
the  rare  gifts  of  high  scholarship,  orderly 
thought,  and  terse  and  lucid  expression. 
It  only  remains  to  demand  a  slightly 
greater  editorial  care  and  discretion  in 
the  choice  of  subject  and  allotment  of 
space.  In  comparison  with  other  contem- 
porary works  of  reference,  neither  authors 
nor  publishers  have  anything  to  fear. 

Clergue,  Helen.  The  Salon.  A  Study  of  French 
Society  and  Personalities  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xii-359.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     $3  net. 

Eaton,  John.  [In  collaboration  with  Ethel  Os- 
good Mason.]  Grant,  Lincoln,  and  the  Freedmen. 
Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  work  for  the  Contrabands  and  Freed- 
men of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  With  portrait  and 
facsimiles.  8vo,  pp.  331.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green   &  Co.     $2  net. 

General  Eaton  is  best  remembered  as 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  during 
the  administration  of  General  Grant  and 
for  some  years  afterward.  Commissioner 
Harris  has  described  him  as  "  the  true 
founder  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  in  the 
sense  that  he  established  as  the  chief  work 
of  the  Bureau  the  annual  collection  of 
statistics."  The  services  of  General  Eaton 
commemorated  in  this  volume  pertain, 
however,  mainly  to  the  Civil  War,  when, 
in  November,  1862,  he  was  appointed  by 
General  Grant  "  to  take  charge  of  the  con- 
trabands that  come  into  camp  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  posts,  organizing  them  into  suit- 
able companies  for  working,  etc." 

While  discharging  those  war  duties  Gen- 
eral Eaton  came  into  personal  relations 
with  both  Grant  and  Lincoln.  What  im- 
prest him  most  in  the  two  men  "  was 
the  fact  that  their  greatness  rested  upon 
the  simple  and  fundamental  elements  of 
character .  "  They  were  "essentially  sane 
in  morals  and  in  intellect";  they  were 
"  normal  men  first,  and  great  men  after- 
ward ";  and  one  of  their  most  remarkable 
traits  was  "  their  open-mindedness." 

While  Grant  occasionally  manifested  the 
stubbornness  of  the  soldier  and  in  ways 
that  occasioned  criticism,  General  Eaton's 
experience  with  him,  as  with  Lincoln,  was 
that  he  was  remarkably  ready  to  revise  his 
point  of  view,  to  accept  new  evidence,  and 
to  change  his  opinions  whenever  the  truth 
could  be  better  served.  As  President,  no 
less  than  as  general,  he  was  "  wise,  in- 
corruptible, and  fearless."  The  worst 
charge  that  could  be  made  against  him 
was  that  he  was  "loyal  to  his  friends  " 
when  attacked,  and  that  he  was  "  unsus- 
picious and  generous  to  a  fault,"  but  he 
was  never  wanting  in  sagacity  or  rectitude. 


General  Eaton  describes  Grant  as  "  in- 
tensely sensitive  to  criticism,"  and  says 
his  suffering  from  the  base  stories  told 
about  him  was  "  very  acute." 

As  to  Lincoln,  General  Eaton  seems  to 
have  been  not  more  imprest  by  the 
"  commanding  greatness  of  his  policy  " 
than  by  "  the  minuteness  and  versatility 
with  which  everything  was  treated." 

Fraprie,  Frank  Roy.  The  Castles  and  Keeps  in 
Scotland.  Being  a  description  of  sundry  fortresses, 
towers,  peels,  and  other  houses  of  strength  built  by 
the  princes  and  barons  of  old  time  in  the  highlands, 
islands,  inlands,  and  borders  of  the  ancient  and 
godfearing  Kingdom  of  Scotland.  Illustrated.  i2mo, 
iv -4 1 1.     Boston:    L.  C.  Page    &  Co. 

<Jarrett,  Erwin  Clarkson.  My  Bunkie,  and  Other 
Ballads.  121T10,  pp.  159.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.     $1.25  net. 

dates,  Eleanor.  Good  Night.  Illustrated.  i6mo, 
pp.    53.   New    York:    Thomas  Y.  Crowell   &    Co.    50 

cents. 

Hollway-Calthrop,  H.  C.  Petrarch:  His  Life 
and  Times.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  x-319.  New 
York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $3.50  net. 

Irving,  H.  B.  Occasional  Papers — Dramatic 
and  Historical,  nrao,  pp.  225.  Boston:  Small, 
Maynard    &  Co. 

Kinkead,  Eleanor  Talbot.  The  Courage  of 
Blackburn  Blair.  i2mo,  pp.  477.  New  York: 
Moffat,  Yard   &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Laur,  Francis.  The  Heart  of  Gambetta.  Au- 
thorized translation  by  Violette  M.  Montagu.  With 
an  introduction  by  John  MacDonald.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  pp.  xxxiv-270.  New  York:  John  Lane  Co. 
$2.50  net. 

Malone,  Capt.  Paul  B.  A  West  Point  Yearling. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  383.  Philadelphia:  The 
Penn  Publishing  Co. 

Meade,  L.  T.  Three  Girls  from  School.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  402.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co. 

Miller,  Frank  Justus.  The  Tragedies  of  Seneca. 
Translated  into  English  Verse,  to  which  have  been 
Appended  comparative  analyses  of  the  Correspond- 
ing Greek  and  Roman  Plays,  and  a  Mythological 
Index  by.  Introduced  by  an  Essay  on  the  Influence 
of  the  Tragedies  of  Seneca  upon  Early  English 
Drama  by  John  Matthews  Manly.  Frontispiece. 
8vo,  pp.  ix-534.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press.     S3  net. 

Moody,  Walter  D.  M*en  Who  Sell  Things  Ob- 
servations and  Experiences  of  Over  Twenty  Years 
as  Traveling  Salesman,  European  Buyer,  Sales 
Manager,  Employer.  i2mo,  pp.  xi-294.  Chicago: 
A.  C.  McClurg   &  Co. 

Nutting,  M.  Adelaide,  and  Dock,  Lavinia  L. 
A  History  of  Nursing:  The  Evolution  of  Nursing 
Systems  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Foundation 
of  the  First  English  and  American  Training  Schools 
for  Nurses.  Illustrated.  i2tno,  pp.  461.  New 
York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $2.50  net. 

Prout,  Ebenezer  [Edited  by].  Piano  Composi- 
tionsof  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  Volume  I.:  Shorter 
Comopsitions.  Folio,  pp.  xix-177.  Boston:  Oliver 
Ditson  Co.     $1.50. 

Repton,  Humphrey.  The  Art  of  Landscape 
Gardening.  Including  His  Sketches  and  Hints  on 
Landscape  Gardening  and  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Landscape  Gardening.  Edited  by  John  Nolen, 
A.M.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xxiii-252.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin   &  Co.     $3  net. 

Scripture,  E.  W.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.  Thinking,  Feel- 
ing, Doing:  An  Introduction  to  Mental  Science. 
Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  xiv-261.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.75  net. 

Shaw,  Albert.  The  Outlook  for  the  Average 
Man.  i2mo,  pp.  240.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co. 

Dr.  Shaw's  book  comprizes  material  that 
was  originally  prepared  as  addresses  to 
young  men  in  several  Western  and  South- 
ern universities.  Alt  ho  each  chapter  is 
complete  in  itself,  the  several  have,  as  he 
points  out,  a  certain  relation  one  to  an- 
other, the  main  theme  being  the  relation 
of  individuals  to  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  conditions  of  our  day.  The  title 
of  the  book  is  the  title  of  the  first  chapter, 
hut,  in  a  sense,  the  fortunes  of  the  average 
man  may  be  said  to  have  consideration  in 
other  chapters  bearing  other  titles. 

Dr.  Shaw  begins  by  pointing  out  the 
acutely  transitional  nature  of  the  period 
through  which  the  world  in  late  years  has 
been  passing.  He  quotes  the  recent  re- 
mark to  him  of  an  eminent  financier  that 
"  we  have  lived  a  thousand  years  since  the 
Sherman  antitrust  law  was  enacted  in 
1890."     Dr.    Shaw    insists    that,    in    this 
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changing  state,  character  and  efficiency, 
rather  than  accumulations,  have  come  to 
stand  as  a  man's  best  and  safest  asset,  and 
that  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  out- 
look was  so  good  "  for  the  same  and  wise 
dominance  of  the  best  average  intelligence." 

Dr.  Shaw's  references  to  the  growth  and 
distribution  of  wealth  are  in  no  sense 
pessimistic  as  to  moral  grounds.  Men  in 
modern  times  "  have  been  far  more  likely 
to  decay  under  conditions  of  poverty  than 
under  conditions  of  wealth,"  the  great 
economic  achievements  of  the  past  genera- 
tion having  been  "  the  relative  abolition 
of  poverty''  He  believes  we  have  done 
"  a  very  great  and  beneficent  thing  in  this 
country  in  creating  so  vast  an  amount  of 
wealth  in  capitalized  form."  He  is  not 
anxious  about  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
"  since  no  railroad  can  grow  rich  unless  it 
serves  a  rich  and  prosperous  country," 
while  no  industrial  trust  can  create  mul- 
timillionaires "  except  under  conditions 
which  permit  the  division  of  an  incalcu- 
lably greater  quantity  of  wealth  among 
millions  of  people." 

In  a  final  chapter  on  Jefferson's  doc- 
trines under  the  tests  imposed  by  present 
conditions,  Dr.  Shaw  says  various  inter- 
esting things.  Among  all  our  statesmen, 
early  and  late,  he  thinks  that  "  for  flexi- 
bility of  mind  and  for  perennial  freshness 
of  doctrine  and  statement,  Jefferson  must 
still  bear  the  palm." 

Sicnarf,  The  Past  and  Present.  i2mo,  pp.  58. 
New  York-   The  Neale  Publishing  Co. 

Stead,  Richard,  B.A.  Adventures  on  the  High 
Mountains.  Romantic  Incidents  and  Perils  of  Trav- 
el, Sport,  and  Exploration  throughout  the  World. 
Illustrated.  i2mo.  pp.  xi-327.  .  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.      $1.50  net. 

Von  Kubinyi,  Victor.  The  King  of  Rome:  A 
Biography.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xiv-116.  New 
York:   The  Knickerbocker  Press. 

Wagnalls,  Mabel.  Stars  of  the  Opera.  A  De- 
scription of  Operas  and  a  Series  of  Personal  Inter- 
views with  Marcella  Sembrich,  Emma  Eames,  Emma 
Calve,  Lillian  Nordica,  Lilli  Lehmann,  Geraldine 
Parrar,  and  Nellie  Melba.  Revised  and  enlarged 
edition,  with  19  full-page  illustrations.  i2mo,  pp. 
402.      New  York:    Funk    &  Wagnalls  Co.     f  1.20. 

Miss  Wagnalls 's  volume,  first  issued 
nearly  ten  years  ago,  appears  now  in  a  re- 
vised and  enlarged  edition,  with  a  greater 
number  of  illustrations,  but  at  a  reduced 
price.  Included  in  the  new  matter  is  an 
interview  with  Geraldine  Farrar,  and  an 
outline  of  the  story  and  music  of  "  Madame 
Butterfly."  The  volume  is  unique  among 
operatic  treatises  in  that  not  only  are 
careful  and  brightly  written  outlines  pre- 
sented of  famous  operas  as  stories  and  as 
musical  compositions,  but  personal  in- 
terviews are  given  with  notable  living 
songstresses.  Inasmuch  as  the  interviews 
have  been  proof-read  by  the  singers  them- 
selves, authenticity  is  assured.  The  book 
is  notable  as  a  trustworthy  guide  to  those 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  operatic  stage, 
while  as  a  source  of  entertaining  reading 
to  others  who  in  these  matters  are  sophisti- 
cated, it  makes  further  distinct  claims. 

Ward,  A.  W.,  and  Waller,  A.  R.  Edited  by  The 
Cambridge  History  of  English  History.  Volume  I.: 
From  the  Beginnings  to  the  Cycles  of  Romance. 
8vo,  pp.  xiv-561.  New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $2.50  net. 

Washington,  Lee.  Syllogisms.  A  Book  of  Rea- 
sons for  Every  Day.  Illustrated.  8vo.  pp.  203. 
San    Francisco  and  New    York:    Paul    Elder    &    Co. 

$2  net. 

Whitehead,  John,  M.A.,  Th.B.  The  Illusions  of 
Christian  Science.  Its  Philosophy  Rationally  Ex- 
amined. With  an  Appendix  on  Swedenborg  and 
the  Mental  Healers.  i2mo,  pp.  247  Boston:  The 
Garden  Press.     $1. 

Wilmot-Buxton,  E.  M.  Stories  of  Early  Eng- 
land. Illustrated.  i6mo,  pp.  xi-340.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell   &  Co.     60  cents. 


AnnuaISp 

OSTER 

Extra  Thick 

$30.0? 

French  Edge 
MATTRESS 

$18.1° 


Del 


iverec 


If  you  have  an 
Ostermoor  Catalogue, 
"The  Test  of  Time',' at  home,    / 
see  page  139,  as  sh 


own    (  *fl 


Catalogue  Mailed  Free  if  You  Wish 

Mattresses  all  full  size,  4  ft.  6  in.  wide,  6  ft. 
4  in.  long,  in  one  or  two  parts,  round  corners,  five 
inch  inseamed  borders,  French  rolled  edges,  as 
illustrated. 

Filling  is  especially  selected  Ostermoor  sheets,  all  hand- 
laid,  closed  within  ticking  entirely  by  hand  sewing. 

Weight  full  60  lbs.  each,  15  lbs.  more  than  regular. 

Coverings  beautiful  Mercerized  French  Art  Twills — finest 
quality,  pink,  blue,  yellow,  green  or  lavender,  plain  or  figured. 
High-grade,  dust-proof  Satin  Finish  Ticking,  striped  in  linen 
effect,  or  the  good  old-fashioned  blue  and  white  stripe  Herring- 
bone Ticking. 

These  Mattresses  are  the  very  softest  and  most  luxurious  we  can  make,  built 
in  the  daintiest  possible  manner  by  our  most  expert  specialists ;  represent,  in  the  very 
highest  degree,  the  celebrated  OSTERMOOR  merit  of  excellence,  and  are  a  rare 
bargain  both  in  price  and  quality. 

Price  $18.5°  Each 

We    pay  Transportation   Charges  anywhere  in  the   United  States. 

Offered  only  while  they  last ;  first  come,  first  served.      The  supply  is  limited. 

Terms  of  sale:   Cash  in  advance;  none  sent  C.O.D. 

Buy  of  Your  Ostermoor  Dealer 

If  he  has  none  in  stock  we  will  ship  direct, 
express  prepaid,  same  day  check  is  received. 

Regular  Ostermoor  Mattress,  4-inch  border,  4  ft.  6  in. 
size,  in  two  parts,  costs  #15.^0.  The  $30  French  Edge 
Mattress  is  two  inches  thicker,  weighs  15  lbs.  more,  has 
round  enmers  soft  Rolled  Edges — closer  tufts,  finer 
covering,  and  is  much  softer  and  far  more  resilient. 

Send  vour  name  on  a  postal  for  our  free  descriptive 
book,  "  The  Test  of  Time,"  a  veritable  work  of  art,  144 
pages  in  two  colors,  profusely  illustrated  ;  it's  well  worth 
while. 

OSTERMOOR    &    COMPANY 

119    Elizabeth    Street,   New    York 

Canadian  Agency:  Alaska  Feitherand  Down  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 

When  ordering,  please  state  first,   second  and  even 

third  choice  nf  color  of  covering,  in  case  all  you  like  art 

already  sold,  ast/tsre  will  be  no  time  for  correspondence. 

This  advertisement  will  not  appear  again. 
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Rain  or  Shine,  it's  all  the 
same  in  a  Cadillac  Coupe 


Price 
F.   0.   IS.    Detroit 


<t1  OCft     Including 
♦plOOU       lamps  i 


three  Oil 
and  Horn 


The  Ideal  Physician's    Car 

The  Ideal  Shopping  Car 

The  Ideal  Opera  Car 

The  IDEAL  CAR  for  any  purpose  where 
a  two-passenger  enclosed  motor  vehicle  is 
desired. 

Tlie  Cadillac  Coupe  comprises  our  regular 
single  cylinder  chassis  with  enclosed  body. 
It  is  suitable  for  every  day  in  the  year, 
warm  or  cold,  rain  or  shine,  mud  or  snow, 
for  city  streets  or  country  roads.  In  cold 
or  inclement  weather  the  occupants  are 
almost  as  well  and  comfortably  housed  as 
they  would  be  at  their  own  fireside.  In 
pleasant  weather  the  front  and  rear  windows 
may  be  lowered  and  the  side  windows 
opened,  permitting  ample  air  circulation. 

The  coupe  body  may  be  removed  and  our 
runabout  or  four-passenger  body  sub- 
stituted   for   summer   use   if  de- 
sired.    This 


with  its  gasoline 
motor  has  many  advantages 
over  cars  using  other  motive   power. 
There  are  no  noxious  odors  from   gases.     There 
is  no  waiting  for  the  storage  of  power;  you  can  replen- 
ish the  tank  with  gasoline  almost  any  place  and  be 
on  your  way  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  Cadillac  Coupe  is  luxuriously  upholstered 
and  trimmed  and  richly  finished  both  inside  and  out. 
It  has  every  mark  of  dignity  and  refinement.  It  has 
all  the  single  cylinder  Cadillac  characteristics  of 
durability,  constancy  and  dependability  and  is  by 
far  the  least  expensive  enclosed  car  to  operate  and 
maintain. 

Ask  for  our  Special  Coupe  Booklet  and 
Catalog  T  23. 

W e  1  an  make  immediate  deliveries. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich., 

Member  .1.  /..  si.  A/. 


Lye- 

asses 


Shur-On  M 


No    need    of    pi nehed     noses, 
or  glasses  dropping  off. 

shut-  Dm   bo  i  hilly 

An.  iiiuiiiii Iiil'o  replawd  It will 

■i  hi  tin'   I   int.  .1  >r    i 

BbaiM  Mim-Oii  t  . k  on  every  mounting, 

A*k  >■     ■  lllustmti      txi  ih  free, 

E.   Kirstein  Som  Co.,  Dept.  E, 
Established  ls;i  Rochester.  N.  Y. . 


CURRENT  POETRY 

The   Undiscovered  Country. 

By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedmax. 

Could  wc  but  know 
The  land  that  ends  our  dark,  uncertain  travel, 

Where  lie  those  happier  hills  and  meadows  low; 
Ah!  if  beyond  the  spirit's  inmost  cavil 

Aught  of  that  country  could  we  surely  know, 
Who  would  not  go? 

Mighl  wc  but  hear 
The  hovering  angels'  high  imagined  chorus, 

Or  catch,  betimes,  with  wakeful  eyes  and  clear 
One  radiant  vista  of  the  realm  before  us — 
With  one  rapt  moment  given  to  see  and  hear, 
Ah.  who  would  fear? 

Wore  wc  quite  sure 
To  find  the  peerless  friend  who  left  us  lonely, 
Or  there,  by  some  celestial  stream  as  pure, 
To  gaze  in  eyes  that  here  were  lovelit  only — 
This  weary  mortal  coil,  were  we  quite  sure, 
Who  would  endure? 
-Courtesy  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Copyrighted. 


Mother  of  Men. 

By  Brian  Hooker. 

[Note. — For  years  Yale  men  have  felt  that  their 
university  lacked  a  hymn  of  the  spirit  and  fire  of 
Princeton's  "Old  Nassau."  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  for  the 
past  three  years  there  has  been  a  prize  of  three 
hundred  dollars  offered.  This  prize  was  recently 
awarded  to  Brian  Hooker,  Yale,  1902,  for  "Mother 
of  Men."  The  music  for  "Mother  of  Men"  was 
written  by  S.  D.  Bingham,  Yale,  1897. — Editors  of 
The  Bookman.] 

Mother  of  Men,  grown  strong  in  giving 

Honor  to  them  thy  lights  have  led  — 
Rich  in  the  toil  of  thousands  living, 

Proud  of  the  deeds  of  thousands  dead; 
We  who  have  felt  thy  power,  and  known  thee. 

We  in  whose  work  thy  gifts  avail — 
High  in  our  hearts  enshrined  enthrone  thee. 

Mother  of  Men— Old  Yale! 

Spirit  of  Youth,  alive,  unchanging, 

Under  whose  feet  the  years  are  cast — 
Heir  to  an  ageless  empire,  ranging 

Over  the  future  and  the  past — 
Thee,  whom  our  fathers  loved  before  us, 

Thee,  whom  our  sons  unborn  shall  hail. 
Praise  we  to-day  in  sturdy  chorus, 

Mother  of  Men — Old  Yale! 

— The  Bookman  (New  York,  January). 


The  Prisoning  of  Song. 

By  George  Sylvester  Viereck. 

There  lay  one  weeping  at  Apollo's  feet 

Whose  tuneful  throat  was  like  a  golden  well; 

Her  tears  unutterably  sweet 
Made  music  as  they  fell. 

"Thee  have  I  served,  0  Father,  all  my  days, 

Yea,  ere  thy  hand  had  made  the  lute-string  and 

the  lyre, 
(  hit  of  my  hearl  I  snatched  the  terror  and  the  fire, 
And  with  my  body  wrought  thy  perfect  praise. 

"I  am  the  rapture  of  the  nightingale 
venward  winging, 
The  snug  in  singing, 
Beaut)  audible 

"With  rumbling  thunder  and  discordance  hideous 
The  no. Is  and  stars  shall  tumble  from  the  sky, 

But  beauty's  curve  enmarbled  lives  in  Phidias, 
And  Homer's  numbers  can  not  die. 

"To  them  thai  are  my  sisters  thou  hast  given 
Eternity  ol  broo  >■  and    1  ripl  and  stone; 


TO    RELIEVE    NERVOUSNESS, 

Headache,  Insomnia,  Exhaustion  and  Restlessness, 
take  I lm;-i m tt'.<  Aoid  Phosphate.  An  ideal  nerve 
tonic  in  all  forms  ol  nerve  disorders. 


NO    NEED    TO    BUY    PAINT 
BLINDLY 

If  there  were  no  way  of  know- 
ing good  paint  materials  from 
bad  except  by  waiting  to  see 
how  they  may  wear,  painting 
would  necessarily  be  the  lottery 
which  many  people  make  it. 

The  paint  lottery  is  not  neces- 
sary. Pure  White  Lead  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil  are  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  good  paint. 
White  Lead  can  be  tested  abso- 
lutely. The  commoner  adulter- 
ants of  Linseed 
Oil  can  be  also 
detected.  See 
that  they  are 
pure  and  properly 
put  on,  and  the 
paint  will  stay 
put. 

To  test  White  Lead,  a 
blowpipe  is  needed  If  you 
intend  to  paint  this  season, 
ask  us  for  a  blowpipe,  which 
we  will  send  you  free,  to- 
gether with  full  directions 
for  using  it.     The  test  is  so 
simple  any  man,  woman  or 
child  can  make  it.    Ask  for 
"Test  Equipment  R." 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  following 
cities  is  nearest  you 
New  York.        Boston,        Buffalo, 
Cleveland,        Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis 

Philadelphia   (John  T.  Lewis  & 
Bros.  Co, 1    Pittsburgh  (National 
Lead  &  Oil 
Co.  I 


Full  Weight  Kegs 

The  Dutch  Boy 
Painter  on  a  keg 
guarantee**  not  only 
purity  but  full 
weight  of  M  hite 
Lead.  Our  packages 
are  not  weighed 
with  the  contents; 
eaeh  keg  contains 
the  amount  of 
White  Lead  desig. 
nated  on  theoutside 


"A   New   Appraisal    of    Christian    Science" 

Just  out.  Briefly,  but  thoroughly,  covers  the  whole 
subject.  It's  by  Rev.  Joseph  Dunn  Burreli..  Price 
50  cents,  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60 
East  23rd  Street,  New  York  City. 


Largest  Parts  and  Supply  House  in  America 

^^    ^Wj*  Everything  for  the  Automobile 

■  «   »  Our  1908  Catalogue 

just  out,  aoo  pagei 
illustrations,   5000    de- 
scriptive  prices,   yours 
for  the  asking, 

NEUSTADT  AUTOMOBILE  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 
The  Chrotcing  Jlouse       asm  Oin  E  BT,  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 


PAC8IMILK 


se- 

heet 


SEE  THAT  CLIP? 

'IMIK   NIAGARA  CLIP   holds 
1   I'liridv  from  the  thinnest  sli 
of  paper  up  to  H  in.  in  thickness, 
and   oan  be  used   over    end   over 
sgaln.    Better  than  pins  for  filing 
letter*,  records,  curds,  etc.    Avoid 
unsightly    pinholes    in    nttnehing 
second    letters,     business    cards, 
oheoka,  drafts.  Invoices,  etc.  I'm  up  in  boxes  of  100  es- 
pecially fordesk  convenience.  ISumple  box  15c  .postpaid.. 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 
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I,  only  I,  must  perish  tempest-driven 
In  the  great  stillness  where  no  moan 
Is  heard,  wind  stirs,  or  reed  is  blown." 

Apollo  wept.     "Most  sweet,  most  delicate, 
Death  fears  that  he  might  tarry  at  thy  gate 

Too  fond,  too  long, 
And  that,  in  listening,  he  forget  the  throng 

That  call  upon  him  with  their  piteous  cries: 
Thy  sweetness,  hence,  in  every  song 

Lives,  and  in  each  song  dies." 

He  paused,  and  impotent  grief  made  dark 
His  shining  countenance,  when,  mark! 

There  rose  the  proud  Promethean  race 
Unto  whose  voice  the  thunders  hark, 
Who  sailing  in  a  fragile  bark 

Behold  the  heavens  face  to  face. 

Their  arms  both  lands  and  oceans  span, 
They  hold  the  lightning  in  a  vise, 
Yea,  by  incredible  device, 

They  prisoned  sound  in  curious  shells, 
And  by  these  signs  and  miracles 
Proclaimed  the  masterhood  of  man. 

O  listen,  all  men,  and  rejoice, 
For  lo,  Caruso's  argent  voice 
Endures  as  granite,  even  so. 

And  Melba's  song  like  Plato's  thought 
Or  like  a  mighty  structure  wrought 
By  Michael  Angelo. 

And  when  the  land  is  perished,  yea, 

When  life  forsakes  us  and  the  rust 
Has  eaten  bard  and  roundelay, 

Still  from  the  silence  of  the  dust 
Shall  rise  the  song  of  yesterday! 

—  The  Independent. 


The  Land  Which   Is  Afar  Off. 

By  Emery  Pottle. 

Who  hath  found  a  land  serene, 

Fruited  with  a  mellow  peace, 

Sorrowed  not  for  his  release 
In  some  lovelier  land  unseen? 

Who  hath  wrought  in  splendid  art — 
Living  color,  breathing  strings — 
Hath  not  wept  for  nobler  things 

Alien  to  his  aching  heart? 

Who  hath  known  a  love  so  fair, 
Fairer  love  he  did  not  yearn, 
Prayed  within  his  soul  might  burn 

Flame  more  luminous  and  rare? 

Where's  the  land  of  Golden  Rest, 
Where  hath  joy  forgot  grief's  name. 
Where  doth  burn  the  perfect  flame 

God  leaves  smoldering  in  our  breast? 

— The  Craftsman  (February). 


COFFEE  GRUNTERS" 
Ever  See  One? 


Thoughtful  people  have  a  laugh  on  coffee 
cranks  now  and  then. 

"  I  had  used  coffee  ever  since  I  was  a 
small  child,"  writes  an  Ind.  lady,  "and 
have  always  had  bad  spells  with  my  stom- 
ach. 

"Last  spring  just  after  I  began  house- 
keeping, I  had  a  terrible  time  with  my 
stomach  and  head.  My  husband  bought  a 
package  of  Postum  and  asked  me  to  try  it. 

"  I  laughed  at  it  because  none  of  my  folks 
would  ever  try  it.  But  I  made  some  the 
following  morning,  following  directions  on 
the  package,  about  boiling  it  well. 

"I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  results 
and  kept  right  on  using  it.  Now  I  wouldn't 
drink  anything  else.  I  tell  every  old  coffee 
'grunter'  I  see,  about  Postum,  and  all  my 
folks  and  my  husband's  people  except  a  few 
cranks,  use  Postum  instead  of  Coffee. 

"When  put  to  soak  in  cold  water  over 
night  and  then  boiled  15  minutes  in  the 
morning  while  getting  breakfast  it  makes  a 
delicious  drink." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 


Bristles 
You  Cant  Scald  Out 


■ 


If  there's  one  thing  that  will  loosen  the 
bristles  of  an  ordinary  shaving  brush,  it's  hot 
water — so  essential  to  shaving.  That's  why 
brushes  fastened  with  rosin,  cement  or  glue, 
leave  a  trail  of  bristles  from  ear  to  chin — 
dangerous  to  the  face — hard  on  the  razor. 

The  bristles  of 

RUBBERSET 


TRADE    MARK 


s* 


lx^^ 


Shaving 
Brushes 

are  held  together  by  vulcanized  rubber, 
making  the  seat  of  the  brush  practically 
one  solid  piece.       Not  only  are  Rub- 
berset    Shaving     Brushes    absolutely 
impervious   to  hot  water    soap  and 
rough    handling,    but     you    cannot 
pull  out  a  bristle  if  you  try.      The 
name    on     every    brush    guaran- 
tees it. 

At   all  dealers'  and  barbers',    in 

all  styles  and  sizes,  25,  50,  75  cents 

to  $6.00.     If  not  at  your  dealer's, 

send    for  booklet,    from  which 

you   may  order  by  mail. 

To   the    average   man  we 
commend  the  SI .00  brush 

THE  RUBBERSET  BRUSH  CO. 
65  Ferry  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 


Do  You  Know  the 
Joys  of  Holeproof? 

Do  you  know  the  joy  of  putting  your  feet  into  Holeproof 
Stockings,  that  won't  go  bad  for  six  months? 

Do  you  know  the  joy  of  giving  "  good  riddance  "  to  the  miser- 
able, detested  weekly  darning  that  Holeproof  Hosiery  has 
made  an  end  of  ? 

Do  you  know  the  joy  of  buying  stockings  as  you  do  other  things, 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  willlast? 

In  short, 

Are  Your  Sox  Insured  ? 


READ  THIS  GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  any  purchaser  of  Holeproof  Stockings 
that  they  will  need  no  darning  for  six  months.  If  they  should, 
we  agree  to  replace  them  with  new  ones,  provided  they  are 
returned  to  us  within  six  months  from  date  of  sale  to  wearer. 


floleproof   /josiery 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


WEARS  SIX  MONTHS  WITHOUT  HOLES 


Holeproof  i»  the  original  guaranteed  long-wear  hosiery.  It  is  knit,  of  long-fibercd  Egyptian  cotton,  by  a 
process  which  renders  it  extremely  tough  and  durable,  yet  elastic,  and  it  is  soft  and  easj  on  the  feet. 

Holeproof  Nov  are  reinforced  at  points  of  hardest  wear  and  retain  their  original  good  shape.  They  cost  no 
more  than  ordinary  sm  and  look  as  handsome  as  any  you  ever  saw.  It  is  stocking  luxury  to  wear  Holeproof; 
if  you  once  test  it  for  yourself,  you  will  never  wear  any  other. 

'  IHcii'k  Holeproof  Sov  are  made  in  fast  colors— Black.  Tan  flight  or  dark.  Pearl  and  Navy 
Blue.  Sizes,  il  to  12.  Medium  or  light  weight.  Sold  only  in  boxes  containing  si.\  pairs  "f  one  siz( — ■ 
assorted  colors  if  desired.  Six  months'  guarantee  with  each  pair.  We  also  make  stockings  for 
women  under  the  same  guarantee.     Sizes,  8  to  11.     Reinforced  garter  tops.     Colors—Black  and  Tan. 


Send  $2.00  Today  for  Trial  Box.       We  Prepay  Shipping  Charges 


holeproof 

L.  Sox 


CAUTIO.V:  If  your  dealer  carries  Holeproof,  buy  of  him.  but  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine. 
In  ordering,  state  size,  color  preferred,  and  whether  all  one  color  or  assorted.  Remit  by  money 
order,  draft  or  any  convenient  way.    .SenU  for  free  booklet  which  explsilns  everything. 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY 


49  Fourth  Street.  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 
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JAPANESE  ^v>  Miiteii mi 

Grows  40  Feet  High  in  Any  Soil 

Plant  it  evrn  where  nothing  else  will  grow  and  the 
first  season  it  will  produce  a  sturdy  growth  of  40  feet  in 
height,  e  ivered  with  dense  foliage  close  to  the  ground 

affording  deep  shade  and  crowded  with  great  put  pie 
clusters  of  Wistaria-like  blossoms,  intensely  fragrant. 
Covers  arhors,  fences,  porches,  dead  or  old  trees  and 
rockeries  with  marvelous  rapidity  and 

Lives  for  25  Years  or  more  Witnout  Care 

Price  of  seed,  10  cents  per  liberal  package,  or  3  pack- 
ages for  25  cents.  We  have  also  a  limited  quantity  of 
fine  one-year  old  Kudzu  plants  for  sale  at  25  cents  each 
— 3  for  50  cents. 

FREE  BOOK  of  Northern  Grown  Seeds.  Bullw. 
Plants.  Fruits  and  Trees.  Valu- 
able information  about  farm  and  garden. 

L.  L.  MAY  &  COMPANY,     -     St.  Paul,  Minn. 


IRISH   ROSES 

are  best,  according  to  leading  Reparians.    The  stock 

grown  by  Dickson  <ft  Sons,  of  Ireland,  has  a  world-wide 

reputat  ion.    We  have  imported  from  them  this  season 

as  fine  a  lot  of  Roses  as  ever  came  to  America.     We 

offer  '200  varieties— the  cream  of  all. 

Our  superb  fntnlofi;  pivps  sizes  and  prices — send  tor  free  eopj. 

Other  specialties    Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

Flowering  Shrubs  and  Hardy  Flowers. 

ROSEDALE  NURSERIES,  TARRYTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

I  rin'Ui'njic   li.pi  .,  <!.'»  Hamilton  Place 


Brunjes  Seeds 

Have  you  received  a  copy  Of  our  new  illustrated  and 
descriptive  seed,  bulb  and  tool  catalogue?  You  should 
have  one,  as  it  is  better  this  year  than  ever.  Do  not  fail 
to  write  to-day.    It's  free. 

M.  H.  BRUNJES  &  SON 
1581  Myrtle  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


(00%   HATCHES   100% 
Every  Fertile  Egg 

The  Globe  Incubator  does  this  all  the  time— has 

done  It  for  16  years  — and   hatches  strong,  healthy 

chicks— chicks   that  live  and   jri-ow.. 

Our  Globe    Incubator  Hook   with] 

beautiful  color   plates  tells  you  bow 

to  make  more  money  out  of  poultry. 

beut  lor  4e  lu  stamps.    Write  today. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,      Box  841,  Freeport,  III. 

BOOK 
FREE 


SQUAB 


Send  for  our  handsome  1908  Free 

Bookf  telling  h<<w  to  make  money 

breeding  squabs     We  were  ilr-,1; 

ur  I >  1  i.Jm   were  largest  and  oat- 

sell  iiii  1  tn<  rs.      "ur  methods 

re  wiii.lv  follow ed 

PLTHOTJTH  ROCK  sot  A  It  CO.,  ISSTTonard  Street,  Melrose,  Hut, 


The  Macey  Company,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan  (the  home  of  fur- 
niture of  character),  has  developed  the 
I  nit  Bookcase  Idea  in  Colonial  design 
;uid  Chippendale  effects  for  the  home 
in  such  variety  and  beauty  as  will 
appeal  to  people  of  culture.  These 
may  be  had  from  dealers  or  direct. 
Illustrated  Art  Catalog  P-1207  will  be 
sent  free  on  request. 


q 


Oar  Retail  Stores  t 

New  York,  343  B'way.     Chicago,  80-82  Wabash  A' 

Boston.  49  Franklin  St. 

Philadelphia,  1017  Chestnut  St. 


F 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
r   largely  on  a  knowl- 
r  edge  of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
.jlation  to  life  and  health. 
.   This  knowledge  does  not  come 
r  intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated)  ***  + 
by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  MB.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  a  Young  Mrtn  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Sod. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husb:ind  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
Rleh    Cloth    Binding,    Full    Gold    Stamp,    Illustrated,    92.00 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions  "and  Table  oj  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,     Phila.,  Pa. 


H  O  ME-LlFE 

I N  O  R  D  E  R      By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D. 

Good  health,  good  sanitation.  Sensible  treatment  of 
the  body  in  the  matter  of  hathim;,  food,  good  air,  sleep 
and  healthful  surroundings.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1.50. 

FUNK&WA6NALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


BURPEE'S 


"Seeds  that  Grow 


77 


Cnliilix;, 


fit'-  tli.   Iiest  Seeds  (hat  can  be  Grown. 

I('<  do  the  testing, —  You  run  no  risk!  If  you 
garden  either  for  pleasure  or  profit  you 
Should  Study  "The  Leading  American  Seed 

"      A  postal  card  will  bring  you  fl  copy  by  return  mail. 

W.  ATJLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


■Bargains  in  Fruit  Trees, 
Vines  and  Plants 

Special  low  pi    e  i  on  Applet  Peach,  Plum  and  Dwarf  Pear  Trees, 

|  .  tiid  oilier  small  fruits. 

I  from  our  nursery  and  save  agent's  profits  and 
half  your  money. 

Everything  you  want  for  Orchard,  Harden,  Lawn  or  Park.    Send 

1  on  Fruit  Growing)  also  for  our  Fruit 

Catalog,  an. I  a  copy   of  Green's  Fruit  Magazine,  all  a  gift  to  you. 

PQCril'Q    CIUDI  C    nrrtD-  °nc    BIbertt  Peach  Tree,  one  Red  Cross  Currant 
UnLLll  O   OfllTirLL   UrrCll.  Buah.onel  .A.  Green  New  white  Grape  Vine,  one 

Live-I'orcver  Rose  liush,  all  delivered  at  your  house  by  mail  for  25  cents. 

NURSERY  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.       Box  117 
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PERSONAL 

Philanthropy  as  a  farcer.— The  death  of  a 
man  who  gave  up  making  millions  at  the  age  of 
fifty-four,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  seventy-seven 
years  in  giving  them  away,  is  sufficiently  notable  to 
call  out  widespread  newspaper  remark.  Morris  K. 
Jesup,  whose  life  ended  in  .New  York  City  last  week, 
was  interested  in  such  diverse  objects  of  beneficence 
as  orphans,  half-orphans,  colored  students,  theo- 
logical students,  fresh-air  children,  maltreated  ani- 
mals, the  deaf  and  dumb,  forest  preservation,  Peary's 
polar  trips,  expeditions  to  collect  antediluvian  fos- 
sils, and  the  Protestant  College  in  Syria.  The  New 
York  Sun  says  of  the  Syrian  school: 

This  school  of  civilization  surprizes  every  new  be- 
holder. Having  previously  entertained,  perhaps, 
some  vague  idea  of  a  "college"  in  which  a  handful 
of  native  youth  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  local  mission- 
ary and  subject  themselves  with  more  or  less  of 
cynical  interest  to  pious  efforts  at  sectarian  prosely- 
tism.  with  incidental  secular  instruction,  the  visitor 
discovers,  generally  to  his  immense  astonishment, 
what  the  Beirut  institution  really  is.  He  finds  a 
thoroughly  organized  and  perfectly  crystallized 
university  with  a  faculty  of  eighty  or  more  accom- 
plished and  eminent  men,  and  nearly  a  thousand 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  from 
the  Greek  islands,  from  Egypt,  from  the  Sudan, 
from  Persia,  from  India,  from  the  very  heart  of 
Arabia,  pursuing  both  academic  and  professional 
studies  under  physical  and  intellectual  conditions 
precisely  similar  to  those  obtaining  in  any  American 
college  of  equivalent  importance.  Planted  promi- 
nently on  a  modern  New  England-like  campus  over- 
looking the  sea  are  the  extensive  stone  dormitories, 
the  chapel,  the  library,  the  laboratories,  the  museums 
of  natural  history,  of  archeology  and  of  art,  the 
technical  schools,  even  the  gymnasium  and  athletic 
field  of  our  well-understood  domestic  system.  In 
the  dignity  and  completeness  of  its  physical  estab- 
lishment the  Syrian  College  is  on  a  par  with  most 
of  the  colleges  of  equal  dimensions  here  at  home; 
its  advantages  over  the  American  institutions  are 
the  unrivaled  beauty  of  its  site  and  the  incompar- 
ably varied  field  of  its  usefulness. 

The  college  was  founded  by  Dr.  Daniel  Bliss  and 
is  carried  on  by  his  son.  but  a  great  part  of  its  ac- 
tivity and  usefulness  has  been  made  possible  by  Mr. 
Jesup's  interest  and  generosity.  Its  broad-minded 
policy  is  sketched  thus  by  the  same  paper' 

There  is  at  Beirut  absolute  control  of  the  natural 
impulse  to  make  the  college  an  instrument  of  active 
and  direct  propagandism;  to  attack  aggressively  the 
various  creeds  of  its  students  and  to  make  conver- 
sions, or  a  seeming  conformity  of  faith,  the  price  of 
a  liberal  education.  The  "heathen"  who  goes  to 
Beirut  does  not  become  the  object  of  coercive  so- 
licitation. Indeed,  beyond  the  formal  requirement 
of  attendance  at  the  chapel  services,  such  as  was 
long  common  to  the  denominational  colleges  of 
America,  the  student  is  free  and  respected  in  the 
exercise  of  his  own  religious  convictions,  and  the 
moral  intluencc  operating  on  him  is  a  thing  of  at- 
mosphere of  which  he  is  scarcely  conscious.  The 
result  is  that,  the  strictest  of  Wahabite  Mussulc 
from  Ncjd,  the  most  orthodox  of  Jews,  the  fastidious 
Hindu,  the  usually  intolerant  Christian  of  the  Orien- 
tal churches,  the  Maronite.  the  Druse,  the  St 
and  the  Shiitc  arc  found  together  in  the  college 
library,  helping  each  other  in  the  use  of  refer 
books,  or  on  the  football  field  amicablj  and  even 
nally  commingled  in  the  of  rushes,  pre- 

cisely as  is  the   case  with   the   more  homogeneous 
population  of  Amherst  or  Princeton  or  Dartmouth. 

Where  else-  on  earth  can  this  condition  be  found 
to  a  similar  extent,  or  manifested  in  so  striking  a 
fashion'  How  can  you  exaggerate  its  Interest  as  a 
fact  or  overestimate  its  significance  as  a  factor  in  I  he 

making  of  the  future  history  of  the  Near  Kast? 
Thus  it  happens  that  at  the  uttermost  end  of 
camel-track  leading  across  the  Syrian  desert 
from  regions  inhabited  by  the  graduates  or  students 
of  the  Beirut  College,  Mr.  Jesup's  name  has  come  to 
be  as  well  known  and  loved,  and  the  features  of  his 
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face  as  familiar,  as  they  are  in  Central  Park  West. 
The  Syrian  Protestant  College,  which  he  helped  so 
much  to  create  and  sustain,  is  a  part  of  the  lasting 
monvrr.cn;  to  his  manifold  activities. 


Francis  Joseph  Anions  His  People. — Tragic 
as  has  been  the  personal  life  of  Francis  Joseph, 
emperor  of  Austria,  probably  no  ruler  in  all  Europe 
has  been  so  crowned  with  success  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs.  The  love  and  admiration  of  the  great 
mass  of  his  people  won  during  the  earliest  days  of 
his  reign  have  always  been  his  during  the  many  years 
that  he  has  been  their  emperor — a  period  of  almost 
sixty  years.  According  to  a  writer  in  World's 
Events,  this  has  been  a  task  presenting  peculiar  diffi- 
culties when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the 
Austrian  government  is  composed  of  seven  distinct 
races.     To  quote: 

Few-  rulers  have  been  called  upon  to  govern  such 
a  cosmopolitan  people.  His  broad  territory  con- 
tains no  less  than  seven  distinct  races,  each  with  its 
own  language  and  customs  and  its  own  political 
rights  and  boundaries.  Some  of  these  subsidiary 
kingdoms  retain  a  strong  spirit  of  independence. 
This  whole  group  of  clashing  divisions  is  held  to- 
gether by  the  personality  of  one  old  man,  Emperor 
Joseph.  It  is  as  "Our  Frantz"  that  he  rules  them. 
The  tie  between  him  and  his  peasant  people  is  like 
that  of  some  of  the  ancient  shepherd  kings,  and 
almost  touches  poetic  idealism.  He  is  a  great,  kind 
father  to  them,  and  they  adore  him  with  childish 
faith  and  simplicity.  There  has  come  harm  to  them 
through  political  blunders,  but  they  never  have 
blamed  him — they  have  always  found  some  under- 
officer  to  blame. 

He  goes  about  among  them  without  guard  or 
detective,  and  everywhere  is  greeted  with  truest 
affection.  Twice  every  week,  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  he  holds  a  public  reception,  or  it  might 
better  be  called  "court,"  for  to  it  any  one  may  bring 
any  kind  of  trouble  whatever  for  consultation  with 
the  Emperor  himself.  It  is  not  for  political  or  state 
matters;  it  is  simply  for  his  own  peasant  children 
that  they  may  talk  over  with  him  their  own  little 
worries  and  troubles.  Any  one  may  come  who  will, 
if  he  will  put  his  name  and  the  purpose  of  his  inter- 
view on  a  card  and  hand  it  to  the  proper  officer  a 
few  days  before  the  visit. 

All  sorts  of  odd  troubles  are  brought  to  him  for 

CUBS'  FOOD 
They  Thrive  On  Grape-Nuts. 


Healthy  babies  don't  cry  and  the  well- 
nourished  baby  that  i.«  fed  on  Grape-Nuts 
is  never  a  crying  baby.  Many  babies  who 
cannot  take  any  other  food  relish  the  perfect 
food,  Grape-Nuts  and  get  well. 

"My  little  baby  was  given  up  by  three 
doctors  who  said  that  the  condensed  milk 
on  which  1  had  fed  her  had  ruined  the  child's 
stomach.  One  of  the  doctors  told  me  that 
the  only  thing  to  do  would  be  to  try  Grape- 
Nuts,  so  1  got  some  and  prepared  it  as  fol- 
lows :  I  soaked  1.]  tablespoonfuls  in  one  pint 
of  cold  water  for  half  an  hour,  then  I 
strained  off  the  liquid  and  mixed  12  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  this  strained  Grape-Nuts  juice 
with  six  teaspoonfuls  of  rich  milk,  put  in  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  a  little  sugar,  warmed  it 
and  gave  it  to  baby  every  two  hours. 

"In  this  simple,  easy  way,  I  saved  baby's 
life  and  have  built  her  up  to  a  strong  healthy 
child,  rosy  and  laughing.  The  food  must 
certainly  be  perfect  to  have  such  a  wonder- 
ful effect  as  this.  I  can  truthfully  say  I 
think  it  is  the  best  food  in  the  world  to  raise 
delicate  babies  on  and  is  also  a  delicious 
healthful  food  for  grown-ups  as  we  have 
discovered  in  our  family." 

Grape-Nuts  is  equally  valuable  to  the 
strong,  healthy  man  or  woman.  It  stands 
for  the  true  theory  of  health.  "There's  a 
Reason."  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 


are  always  susceptible  to 
/       intection.     If  a  razor  cut,  or 
an  axe,  hatchet,  knite,  glass  or 
tin  can  cut,  or  a  rusty  nail,  fish- 
hook,or  gunshot  wound  is  cleansed 
at  once  with    DIOXOGEN    infecting 
substances  will  be  removed  with  sur- 
gical thoroughness.    In  each  pack 
age  is    an  interesting    circular 
which   describes  the   uses  of 
DIOXOGEN  as  theantisep- 
tic    bubbling    cleanser 
of    all   kinds     of    cuts. 


Aft 


er 


Smoking 

Rinse   the   mouth    with   diluted     DIOXOGEN. 
It  bubbles  under  the  tongue,  over  the  tonsils,  be- 
tween the     teeth,   into    tooth    cavities,   between 
gums   and  teeth,  into  mouth  cankers  and  ulcera- 
tions, thoroughly  cleansing  mouth,  teeth  and  throat 
from   infecting  substances.     Take    DIOXOGEN   on 
the     automobiling,    fishing,    camping,    traveling    or 
yachting  trip.     It's  a  safeguard  and  protection.      Sold 
everywhere  at   popular  prices,   ONLY    IN    SEALED 
ORIGINAL    PACKAGES,    bearing   the   printed  name 
DIOXOGEN.     Never  sold  in  bulk.     Ask  for  it  by  name. 

THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO.,  New  York 


— „  b)  The    reasons  why  diamonds  pay  dividends — Why    we  sell  you 
,    /    cheaper — Cash  or  deferred  payments — How  mined  and  cut.     All 
fcoW.  told  in   "Our  Diamond  Book"  just  published. 

It  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  inter- 
ested.     Please    ask    for    our    Book. 
HARRY  L.  DIX.  Inc. 

Fxrlusive  Diamoud  MerchunU 
Candler  Building  ATLANTA,  GA. 


A  ® 


$1  ©  m 


No  More  Mixing  Up  Tooth  Brashes 

Each  member  of  the  family  adopts  one  of  the  symbols 
shown  above  and  always  asks  for  it  when  buying  a  new 
brush.     The  mark  on  handle  is  also  on  outside  of  box — the 
Prophylactic  yellow  box  which  protects  the  brush  and  guaran- 
tees that  you  get  it  untouched  by  another's  fingers.    Curved,  bevel- 
pointed  handle  with  superior  bristles  trimmed  to  fit  and  clean  between 
the  teeth.     Adults'  35c.    Youths'  25c.     Children's  25c 

By  mail  or  at 

dealers. 


Made  in  America  under  Amer- 
ican    sanitary     conditions. 
Hole  in  handle  and  hook 
to  keep  brush  dry  and 
in  your  own  place. 


ntoiuH  o&>i\?&A 


^^^^^^^^^^^^-J 


Send  for 
our  free  booklet,  "Tooth  Truths." 
FLORENCE  MFO.  CO..    14   ?lne  Street.  Florence.  Mass. 
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Socks  have  been  branded 
with  our  trademark  for  nearly  thirty  years  as 
our  guarantee  of  their  goodness. 


Style  2  sW  is  particularly  recommended 
for  its  great  wearing  qualities.  It  is  a  medium 
heavy  weight  cotton  stocking  with  fast  black 
uppers  and  undyed  natural  combed 
Egyptian  double  sole.  This  style  has 
filled  a  long-felt  want,  combining  style  and 
comfort  without  sacrificing  either. 

Please  ask  your  dealer  for 
Shawknit  socks. 

If  you  cannot  procure  them  from  him,  we  will 
fill  a  trial  order  direct. 

The  price  of  the  above  style  is  25c.  per 
pair  or  six  pairs  for  $1.50;  delivery  charges 
paid  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  upon  receipt  of 
price.  Sizes  9  to  1  I  %  inclusive.  When 
ordering  be  sure  and  state  size  wanted. 

Write  ua  to-day  for  our  beautifully 
illustrated  colored  catalog  showing 
styles,  prices,  and  useful  information. 

SHAW    STOCKING    CO. 

4  Smith  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


"■AOl.e   ■■**= 

Mil  i    CHEA.1 

Send   Dime 

for  20  Dazzling  "Shines" 

"Eagle  Brand" 
Shoe  Cream 

in  handsome  Opnl  Glasa  Box    with   metal 

■crew  <  ip.     To  quirk ly  introduce  i  hi**  shoe 

polish  mode  from  pure  wax  containinf  oil, 

era  nnke  thl  ■  liberal  oiler.     Givea  dazzling  lustre  to  any   One  black 

i    !'.  (Call   ViciKid   Velour,  Cobnn  Wax  Calfor  Patent  Leather 

it  ///  not  rub  "(i  or  noil  the  garments.  Preserves  the 

. .    )M  ik»'M  iho<      comfortable.    Sample  box  contains  enough 

■  ream  for  about  SO  ihines.    Rean  contains  sufficient 

i  f  for  sample  box. 

IMI     1MIHIHN  SHOI.   POLISH  CO- 918  No.  Kruiiklln  St.,  riiiniiro 


School  Books 


of  All 

Publishers 


At  Wholesale  Prices 


Library  Books 

and  tin  (MH..M  i.  s 

i  ii.  ilpt, 

i 

l:  ...       (or  S 


Boni    Books,  Mnp»,  Glutei,  Black 

I  |'  ltd,  I  M  I  V 

II  \  II. I   MoCREABYi  Ml  Wabasfc   in ,  Chicago,  ill. 


"CHURCH  FEDERATION" 


\n    authoritative 
work  bj  Prol     \     I 
Jones,    Just  published.     Wiih  "  The  Consecrated  Way," 
"The  Bible  in  Edaoation,"    and   "  The  World 
Issues,*1  over  750  pages.  SI  50,  postpaid. 
It.  O.  !•:  tSTMAK,  -  i-     v  ii  m,.  h 


his  adjustment.  Sometimes  it  is  a  broken-hearted 
mother  who  wants  her  wayward  son  reinstated  in 
some  government  position;  sometimes  it  is  a  quarrel- 
ing neighbor;  sometimes  it  is  a  husband  or  wife 
who  wants  the  Emperor  to  command  peace  in 
their  troubled  home,  and  not  infrequently  he  is  able 
to  do  for  their  homes  what  he  was  never  able  to  do 
for  his  own. 

On  one  day  a  father  brought  before  the  Emperor 
his  unruly  son  to  have  him  chided  for  his  prodigality. 
The  boy  was  not  yel  oul  of  his  teens,  but  he  was 
larger  than  his  father,  and  drest  in  a  fine  suit,  top- 
coat, and  shining  shoes,  and  carried  a  gold-headed 
cane.  His  father  was  attired  in  very  shabby  cloth- 
ing and  his  hands  and  face  showed  unremitting  toil. 
A  few  well-directed  questions  from  the  Emperor 
elicited  the  fact  that  the  boy  was  an  idle  dandy, 
living  on  the  wages  of  his  father. 

' '  Where  did  you  get  the  money  with  which  to 
bny  that  cane?"  the  Emperor  asked  him. 

"From  father." 

"Where  for  that  top-coat?" 

"  From  father." 

"Where  for  that  suit  and  those  shoes?" 

"From  father,"  again  answered  the  boy,  with 
great  humiliation  at  the  laughing  about  the  room. 

"Oh,  well,  my  boy,  it  is  not  right  that  you  should 
wear  the  best  clothing  that  your  father  has  when 
he  is  so  much  in  need  of  them."  And  the  Emperor 
commanded  that  he  step  to  a  side-room  and  disrobe, 
and  pass  out  the  clothing  to  their  owner;  and  that 
he  then  remain  in  the  room  until  he  earned  himself 
a  suit  by  some  copying  which  the  Emperor  would 
send  him  to  do  at  so  much  a  page.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  a  permanent  cure  for  idleness  was  effected. 

Many  other  tales  are  told  of  his  humor  and  cun- 
ning in  dealing  with  these  people  about  him.  He 
plans  his  life  to  be  much  with  them,  the  common 
middle  class  of  his  country;  and  upon  them  has 
rested  the  security  of  his  reign,  and  with  them  he  has 
had  most  of  the  pleasure  of  his  life. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Helping  Her. — "You  loved  her  very  much?" 

"So  much  that  when  her  first  husband  died  I 
married  her  that  I  might  share  her  grief  and  so 
lessen  it." 

"And  how  did  it  work?" 

"Fine!  I'm  sorrier  now  for  his  death  than  she 
in."-  -Houston  Post. 


Pat's  Office  Hours. — Pat,  a  miner,  after  strug- 
gling for  years  in  a  far-off  Western  mining  district, 
finally  giving  up  in  despair,  was  about  to  turn  his 
face  Eastward,  when  suddenly  he  struck  it  rich. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  seen  strvitting  along,  drest 
in  fine  clothes.  One  day  an  old  friend  stopt  him. 
saying:  "And  how  are  you,  Pat?  I'd  like  to  talk 
to  you."  Pat  stretched  himself  proudly.  "If  yoi 
want  to  talk  with  me,  I'll  see  you  in  me  office.  I 
hev  an  office  now,  and  me  hours  is  from  a.m.  in  the 
momin'  to  p.m.  in  the  afternoon." — Northwestern 
Christian  Advocate. 


Wise  Beyond  His  Years. — The  inspector  in  an 
English  school  asked  the  boys  he  was  examining. 
"Can  you  take  your  warm  overcoat  off?"  "Yes, 
sir,"  was  the  response.  "Can  the  bear  take  his 
warm  overcoat  off?"  "No,  sir."  "Why  not5" 
There  was  silence  for  a  while,  and  then  a  little  boy 
spoke  up:  "Please,  sir,  because  God  alone  knows 
where  the  buttons  are." — Buffalo  Courier. 
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Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  Send  no 
money  I     Take  no  risk  ! 

One  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  world's  mas- 
ter business  men  have  written  ten  books — 2193 
pages — f497  vital  business  secrets.  In  them  is 
the  best  of  all  that  they  know  about 


Credits 

—  Wholesaling 

—  Manufacturing 

Banking 

— Rei ii  Estate 

—  Correspondence 

Retailing 

—  Management 

—  Coal  Keeping 

Soliciting 

—  Organization 

Position-Getting 

Insurant  e 

— M;m-Tr.(inirig 

—  Hi, -.in---  Generalship 

Purchasing 

-    Salesmanship 

—Competition  Fighting 

Col!pcti<.ns 

—Man-Handling 

tint  hundreds  and  hun- 

Accounting 

— Systematizing 

dreds  of  other  vital  uum* 

Adi  ertising 

— Time-Keeping 

ne.-*s  subje.  r-. 

A  booklet  has  been  published  describing,  ex- 
plaining, picturing  the  work.  Pages  2  and  3 
tell  about  managing  businesses  great  and  small ; 
pages  4  and  5  deal  with  credits,  collections  and 
with  rock  bottom  purchasing;  pages  6  and  7 
with  handling  and  training  men;  pages  7  to  12 
with  salesmanship,  with  advertising,  with  the 
marketing  of  goods  through  salesmen,  dealers 
and  by  mail;  pages  12  to  15  with  the  great 
problem  of  securing  the  highest  market  price 
for  your  services — no  matter  what  your  line; 
and  the  last  page  tells  how  you  may  get  a  com- 
plete set — bound  in  handsome  half  morocco, 
contents  in  colors — for  less  than  your  daily 
smoke  or  shave,  almost  as  little  as  your  daily 
newspaper. 

Will  you  read  the  book  if  we  sen-...  it  free? 
Send  no  money.      Simply  sign  the  coupon. 

The  System  Co.,  151-153  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

I  am  just  like  any  other  live-minded,  red-blooded  man  of  business.  I 
keep  my  eyes  and  ears  and  brain  open  all  the  year  around  for  new  ways 
to  make  money.  If  there  is  any  possible  expedient  that  will  increase 
my  business  or  salary  I  want  to  know  it.  So.  then,  if  your  sixteen- 
page  booklet  offers  me  such  an  opportunity,  send  it  aloiw.  But  mind 
you,  I  promise  nothing,  I  agree  to  nothing,  save  to  read  the  booklet, 
After  that  it  is  purely  up  to  tin-  booklet,  41 
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STUDY 
LAW 
AT 

HOME 


The  oldest  and  best  school     Instruction  by  mail  Adapted 
to  every   one.     Kecugtuzeil  by  courts   SDd_edauators. 

Experienced   and   competent   instructors, 
time    only.      Three     courses — Preparatory 
College.      Prepares  for  practice. 
Will  better  your  condition  and 
prospects  in  business.    Students 
and  graduates  everywhere. 
Full     particulars     and     !   :imv 

Payment  Plan  Free. 

Spragne  Correspondence 

School  of  Law 

621  Majctic  Itulldlng 

Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Real  Need. — "They  say  that  laziness  is 
caused  by  a  germ.  Whal  a  fine  thing  it  would  be 
if  we  could  find  something  i<>  kill  the  thine;." 

till.  no.  I  know  something  finer  than  thai. 
Think  how  much  nicer  it  would  he  if  we  could  all 
find  some  way  to  gratify  it."     The  Hebrew  Standard. 


Sufficient  Evidence.  Green  "Ican'1  under- 
stand  why  De  Short  wants  a  divorce.  1 1  is  wife  had 
neatly  half  a  million  when  he  married  her." 

Brown     "Yes,  and  site  has  every  dollar  of  it  v" 

the  trouble  "     Chicago  Daily  A 


SPANGLNBERCS 

PRACTICAL 

ARITHMETIC 

Self.-Taught 


ARITHMETIC 

SEi_;=--TAUOi-n-. 

A  plain,  easily  understood  rolume 
for  ALL  wln>  linvc  not  hail  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  this  subject  tho- 
roughly,or  who  have  forgotten  what 
tiiov  once  learned.  -'SJ  Pngea. 
REQUIRES  WOTEAVHER.  This 
great  little  hook  en  rpnTc 
sent  postpaid,  for  ov  *enl*i 
(stamps  accepted  .  leather  binding, 
si  GEO.  \  ZI.I.IKK  HOOK  00., 
il-1  West  Belle  Place,  81    Lonls.  Mo. 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 


U.-I-.    V 


x-.  Bill-    Lnvoi<  en,    I  in 
oi  ta,  anj  '  .   n  take  Rtivant  ige  of  our 

lays'  trial  nlthonl  <li*,>oMt,  Daut' Improved 
lip  lop  ii  tii.^  Rimptost  ■<"«!  Quickest 
method  oi  duplii  ati  -  from  pen- 

written  ami  '»<>  copiea  from  typewritten 
original  If  yon  h:i\<>  tried  other  duplica- 
tors without  success,  v"ii  will  be  more  than 
pli  i  ed  with  ours.     Complete   I >  ■  i l « l ■  ■ 

If  x  13  in.  Price,  (7.50, 
The  Kclix  P.  Duns  Uoplleator  Co., 
linns  RMi?.,  113  John  Street,  New  Fork. 
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What  Would  You  Infer?  -A  theological  student 
was  sent  one  Sunday  to  supply  a  vacant  pulpit  in  a 
Connecticut  valley  town.  A  few  days  after  he  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  weekly  paper  of  that  place  with 
the  following  item  marked: 

"Rev.  of  the  senior  class  at  Yale  Semmary 

supplied  the  pulpit  at  the  Congregational  Church 
last  Sunday,  and  the  church  will  now  be  closed  three 
weeks  for  repairs." — Cleveland  Leader. 


A  Paying  Investment. — "I  suppose  to  educate 
your  daughter  in  music  costs  a  great  deal  of  money? " 

"Yes,  but  she's  brought  it  all  back  for  me." 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes;  I'd  been  trying  to  buy  out  my  next  neigh- 
bor at  half  price  for  years,  and  could  never  bring 
him  to  terms  until  she  came  home." — The  Sacred 
Heart  Review. 


Every  Cloud  Has  Its  Silver  Lining. — One  after- 
noon Mrs.  Murphy  appeared  at  the  settlement  house, 
all  drest  up  in  her  best  bonnet  and  shawl.  A  huge 
black  and  blue  spot  disfigured  one  side  of  her  face, 
however,  and  one  eye  was  nearly  closed.  "Why, 
Mrs.  Murphy,  what  is  the  matter?"  cried  one  of  the 
teachers;  and  then,  realizing  that  she  might  have 
asked  a  tactless  question,  she  hastily  turned  it  off, 
by  saying:  "Well,  cheer  up,  you  might  be  worse 
off."  "Sure  an'  I  might,"  responded  the  indignant 
Mrs.  Murphy.  "I  might  not  be  married  at  all!" — ■ 
Boston  Post. 


Goods  Properly  Labeled. — "What's  your  hus- 
band doing  now?"    asked  the  neighbor. 

"Oh,  he's  sitting  around  telling  what  is  going  to 
happen  next  election,"  answered  the  busy  woman. 

"Then  he's  a  prophet?" 

"No,  he  isn't.  So  far  as  this  family  is  concerned 
he  is  a  dead  loss." — Washington  Star. 


Hard  to  Explain. — At  a  party  recently  they  were 
playing  a  game  which  consisted  in  everybody  in  the 
room  making  a  face,  and  the  one  who  made  the  worst 
face  was  awarded  a  prize.  They  all  did  their  level 
best,  and  then  a  gentleman  went  up  to  one  of  the 
ladies  and  said: 

"Well,  madam,  I  think  you  have  won  the  prize." 
'.'Oh,"    she   said,    "I   wasn't    playing." — Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 


One  Meal  a  Month. — Several  ladies  sat  after  a 
card  party  at  the  University  Club  a  few  mornings 
ago,  discussing  the  virtues  of  their  husbands.  "Mr. 
Bingleton,"  said  one  of  them,  referring  to  her  life 
partner,  "never  drinks  and  never  swears — indeed, 
he  has  no  bad  habits."  "Does  he  ever  smoke?" 
some  one  asked.  "Yes;  he  likes  a  cigar  just  after 
he  has  eaten  a  good  meal.  But,  I  suppose,  on  an 
average,  he  doesn't  smoke  more  than  once  a  month." 
—  Philippines  Gossip. 


His  Advantage. — Two  Irishmen  were  digging  a 
sewer.  One  of  them  was  a  big,  strong  man  about 
six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  the  other  one  was 
a  little,  puny  man  about  four  feet  six  inches.  The 
foreman  came  along  to  see  how  the  work  was  pro- 
gressing, and  noticed  that  one  of  them  was  doing 
more  work  than  the  other.  "Look  here,"  he  cried, 
"how  is  it  that  little  Dennis  Dugan,  who  is  only  half 
your  size,  is  doing  nearly  twice  as  much  work  as 
you,  Patrick?"  Glancing  down  to  his  partner,  Pat 
replied,  "And  why  shouldn't  he?  Ain't  he  nearer 
to  it?" — Kansas  City  Independent. 
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This  Company  has  been  engaged  in  the  several  MINOR  MISCELLANE- 
OUS LINES  of  insurance  for  over  THIRTY  YEARS,  and  has  built  up  gradu- 
ally and  prudently  A  VERY  LARGE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  BUSINESS. 
Its  annual  income  from  premiums  is  nearly  SIX  MILLIONS  of  dollars.  Its 
business  is  protected  by  assets  of  nearly  EIGHT  MILLIONS,  including  an 
unearned  premium  reserve  of  over  THREE  MILLIONS  of  dollars,  and  a 
special  reserve  against  contingent  claims  of  over  ONE  AND  ONE-HALF 
MILLIONS.  It  has  paid  over  TWENTY-FIVE  MILLIONS  to  its  policy 
holders  FOR  LOSSES.  Its  constant  effort  is  to  give  its  clients  not  only 
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THE  "NEW  IDEA" 

MEDIUM  PRICED  SOCKS 
THAT  WEAR  WELL 
AND  GIVE  COMFORT 

Socks  that  are  soft  when  bought  and  softer 
after  many  washings  —  made  of  fine  yarn, 
twisted  to  resist  wear,  by  special  processes. 
"New  Idea"  socks  give  twice  the  wear  and 
thrice  the  comfort  of  any  25-cents-a-pair 
goods.  Send  $1.50  for  six  pairs,  or  25c  for 
one  pair — your  money  back  any  time  you 
say  so.  See  our  ads  in  Digests  of  December 
7  and  14,  1907.     Booklet  Free. 

WELL  KNIT  HOSIERY  COMPANY 

HARRISBURG,   PA. 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taught  and  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 

PHONE 
METHOD 

Combined  with 

The    Rosenthal 

Common  Sense  Method 

of  Practical  Linguistry 

The  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 

YOU  HEAR  THE  EXACT  PRONUNCIATION  OF ,  EACH 
WORD  AND  PHRASE.  A  few  minutes'  practice  several  tunes 
a  day  at  spare  moments  gives  a  thorough  mastery  of  conversational 
Frenefa,   (ierman,  Spanish  or  Italian. 

Send  for  testimonials,  booklet  and  letter. 

111 1:  i.\v«.r  \«.  i-rno\  n  method 

802  Metropolis  Ituildini,  Ilrnadviny  nnd  16th  Street,  New  York 
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HOW  FORTUNES  ARE  LOST 


How  often  have  we  read  lately — "  The 
savings  of  a  lifetime  were  swept  away." 
In   not    one  instance   were   these  savings 


invested  in  good  first  mortgages.  Such  in- 
vestments are  never  swept  away.  Our 
Guaranteed  First  Mortgage  Certificates 
represent  first  mortgages  on  New  York 
City  real  estate  and  have,  in  addition,  our 
guarantee    of    title    and    the     Bond    and 


Mortgage  Guarantee  Company's  guarantee 
of  payment. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet 

TiTlE  GUARANTeE«TRUSTG> 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $12,000,000 
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BAKER'S 

COCOA 


Registered, 
I  .  B.  Pat.  Off. 


FIRST  in  Years! 

FIRST  in  Honors! 

FIRST  on  the 
Breakfast  Tables 
of  the  World! 


JQ    HIGHEST  AWARDS  IN 
*t0    EUROPE  AM  AMERICA 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

[Established  1780] 
DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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Of  unequalled  QUALITY, 
such  as  \^&\..{±,j are  the  re- 
sult of  extraordinary  care 
£t  watchfulness  in  the  pur- 
chase of  only  the  Highest 
Grade  of  Raw  Materials. 

The  workmanship  also 
is  watched  as  carefully, 
and  the  same  unremitting 
watchfulness  enters  into 
the  manufacture  of  our 
Cups,  Bars,  Drops  and 
otherCounter  Goods  asin 
our  BONBONS,  COCOA 
and  CHOCOLATES. 

If  you  want  a  Nourishing, 
Strengthening  Chocolate,  with 
Real  Food  Value,  and  at  the 
same  time  having  a  pleasant 
taste,  try  our  PEANUT  CHOC- 
OLATE or  Chocolate  Dipped 
TRISCUIT. 

Stores  manywhere 
Sales  Agents 

everywhere 


mOTl  ITEM  TW  is  *he  oldest  health  magazine,  the 
\J\J\JV  nCAJ-tn  biggest  and  beet.  Edited  i»  -i  H. 
Kellogg,  U.D.,  monthly.  Superbly  printed  and  Illustrat- 
ed Sample  copy  10  cents:  3  months  Scents;  one  \  far  $1,00 
«.ooi»  HEALTH,   44  College  Hall,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Peter  Mailer's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 


\  u  F  *. 


IS  AGREEABLE  TO  TAKE 

is  digestible,  easily  assimilated, 

and  may  be  taken  continuously 

without  causing  gastric 

disturbance. 

Put  up  only  in  flat,  oval  bottles 
bearing  our  name  as  sole  agents. 

■obtomUn  A;  Co.,  Now    York. 
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I  heir   College    Boys.     Pirsi    Moi  -lin^ 

from  son  at  college  'Henrj  ilways 

<nc  to  the  diction,*:  Second  Mothbh   (re- 

signedly)-  "Th:  hing;    Jack's  always  ;end  me 

.  bank."-    I'ui k 


Not  Horn  There.  A  Washing  on  man.  whose 
business  had  bro  ight  him  to  New  York,  took  a  run 
not  lonp  ago  into  Connecticut,  where  he  had  lived 
mi  his  childhood, 

In  the  place  where  he  was  born  he  accosted  a  ven- 

erable  old  chap,  of  some  eighty  years,  who  proved 

to  be  the  very  person  the  Washingtonian  sought  to 

r  certain   inquiries  concerning  the   place.      As 

he    conversation    proceeded    the    Washington    man 

said 

"1  suppose  you  have  always  lived  around  here?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  native.  "I  was  born  two  good 
miles  from  here." — Illustrated  Sunday  Magazine. 


Defensive  Music.  —  "I  had  1o  drown  the  yelling 
cif  the  baby  in  the  flat  below,"  said  Wagner. 

Thus  a  new  style  of  music  was  born  to  the  world. 
—New   York  Sun. 


Saved.  Sheridan  had  just  ridden  to  Winchester, 
twenty  miles  away. 

"Five  miles  over  the  Roosevelt  test,"  he  gasped. 

Herewith  he  felt  reasonably  sure  of  holding  his 
job.  —  New  York  Sun. 


Truly  I-iheral. — Professional  Faster  —  "I 
should  like  to  undertake  a  fast  of  four  weeks  in  this 
show  of  yours.     How  much  will  you  pay  me?" 

Showman — "I    can't   give   you  any  salary,  but   I 
will  pay  for  your  keep." — Fliegcnde  Blactter  (Munich). 


Could  Readily  Believe  It. — An  old  country 
gentleman  returning  home  rather  late,  discovered  a 
yokel  with  a  lantern  under  his  kitchen  window,  who, 
when  asked  his  business  there,  stated  he  had  only 
come  a-courting.  "Come  a  what?"  said  the  irate 
gentleman.  "A-courting,  sir.  I'se  courting  Mary." 
"It's  a  lie!  What  do  you  want  a  lantern  for?  I 
never  used  one  when  I  was  a  young  man.  '  "No, 
sir."  was  the  yokel's  reply;  "I  didn't  think  yer  'ad, 
judging  by  the  missis." — The  Argonaut. 


Another  Point  of  View. — "The  rich  banker's 
daughter  has  given  me  her  hand  for  life." 

"Rather  say,  for  a  living." — Meggendorfer  Blact- 
ter I  Munich). 


At  the  Flood. — Hearing  of  a  rising  river  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Euphrates,  with  a  falling  barome- 
ter and  indication  of  a  flood  in  the  valley,  the  Pithe- 
canthropus changed  his  mind  and  frankly  admitted 
it  to  Noah.  His  manner  was  that  of  a  chastened  and 
softened  person. 

"You  monkeyed  too  long,"  said  the  Patriarch. 
"We  gave  you  a  chance  to  come  in  with  us,  and  you 
wouldn't  take  it.  Now  we  have  arranged  for  all 
the  stock  we  care  about  trying  to  float." 

The  general  liquidation  which  followed  had  the 
usual  effect  upon  all  but  the  insiders.  —  Pink. 


Woman,   Wily   Woman, — "Please  give   me  two 
bills  for  my  hat.  one  for  ten  dollars  for  my  husband 
and  for  twenty  to  show  my  lady  friends."      Meggen- 
Blaetter  I  Munich). 


The  Most  Suspicious  Kver. — Henry  Clews,  the 
banker  and  author,  was  talking  at  the  Union  Club 
in  \Yw  York  about  a  certain  financier. 

''No  wonder  the  man  is  so  successful,"  said  Mr. 
Clews       "He    is    the    most     careful,     the    most     sus- 

llow  1  ever  heard  of.     In  fact,  be  reminds 

a  Staffordshire  farmer  my  father  used  to  tell  of. 

"It    was    said    of    this   farmer   that,    whenever   he 

bought     a    herd   of   sheep,    he  examined    each   sheep 

re  that  it  had  not  cotton  in  it." — 

Washington  Stitr. 


aster 


Liquid  Court  P 

immediately  dries,  forming  a  tough,  transparent, 
waterproof  coating.  "New-Skin"  heals!  uts.  Abra- 
sions, Han^-Nails,  Chapped  and  Split  Una  or 
Pinners,  Barns  Blisters, etc.  Instantly  relieves 
Chilblains,  Frosted  Ears,  Stines  of  Insects, 
Chafed  or  Blistered  Feet,  CallousSpots.  etc.,  etc. 

A  coating  on  the  sensitive  parts  will  protect  the 
feet  from  being  chafed  or  blistered  by  new  or  heavy 
shoes.  MECHANICS,  SPOKTSMEN,  BICYCLISTS, 
OOLFEKS,  in  fact  all  of  us,  are  liable  to  bruise, 
scratch  or  scrape  our  skin.  "  NEW-SKIN  "  will 
heal  these  injuries,  will  not  wash  off,  and  after  it  is 
applied  the  injury  is  forgotten,  as  "NEW-SKIN" 
makes  a  temporary  new  skin  until  the  broken  skin 
is  healed  under  it.  ''Paint  it  with  'New-Skin' 
and  forget  it,"  is  literally  true. 

CAUTION:  WE  GUARANTEE  our  claims  for 
"NEW-SKIN."  No  one  guarantees  substitutes  or 
imitations  trading  on  our  reputation,  and  the  guar- 
antee of  an  imitator  would  be  worthless  anyway. 

ALWAYS    INSIST    ON    GETTING  NEW-SKIN" 

Sample  size,  10c.  Family  size  (like  illustration ),  25c. 
Two  ounce  bottles  (for  surgeons  and  hospitals),  50c. 
AT  THE  DIUC.C.ISTS,  or  we  will  mail  a  package 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  price. 

Doucrlas  Mfp   Co      6466  p°P|ar  st- 

UUUBlda   ""&■    V,U>       Dopt.  35,  Brooklyn,  N.T. 


'Otlt  t.OVING  NELL  Leners  from  the  Pari* 
and  Vienna  Music  Studios,  by  Mrs  Nelly  Gore. 
121110,  cloth,  231  pages,  illustrated.  $1.00  net.  Funk 
&  Wa --nails  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Paper  Diapers 

APPEAL  TO  THE 
MOTHER  OF  THE  BABE 


/m  the  first  kid  that  ever  wore  a  j 
pdperDidper,DontIlook£ootitojou? 


IHAVK  worn  Whitelaw  Paper  Diapers  since  the  day  I  w;ts 
horn,  10  months  now.  ami  have  never  for  one  minute  been 
scalded  or  chafed.  Very  few  babies  m  this  work)  can  say  that. 
Made  of  very  strong  velvety  paper  as  soft  us  cotton,  a  perfect 
absorbent,  medicated  under  the  direction  of  a  chemist  to  pre- 
vent chafing)  and  shaped  to  fit.  To  be  worn  inside  Mi*1  regular 
Diaper  and  destroyed  when  soiled.  We  could  fill  a  column  in 
their  praise,  lint  any  Mother  will  know.  Cost  lees  than  one 
.  enl  each,  7fic.  per  100,  at  Factory,  or  will  mail  SO  pi 
for  +l  <m>  Al-o  make  the  famous  Wkltelaw  Paper  Blankets, 
Sanitary,  Healthful  and  Harm,  $3.00  per  dosen 
i  imiati,  or  two  lull  siv.e  as  sample  by  mail,  postpaid,  i  ■  One 
]>«.U;ir,      Not  sold  in  stores. 

Whitelaw  Paper  Goods  Co.,  Dept.  2,  Cincinnati,  0. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 

^^-j  So  press  prints  cards,  labels,  ete.      Circular, 

i    book,   newspaper  press,  $18.      Mone]   saver, 

maker.     All  easy,  rules  sent      Write  factory 

for  press  catalog,  type,  paper,  etc 

""  CO.,  Me 


THE    TKESS 


leriden,  Conn. 


A  Bad 
Complexion 

pimples,  and  rough  skin,  are  caused 
by  indigestion.  Charcoal  is  an  active 
digestive.  It  stops  fermentation,  ab- 
sorbs all  gases  and  clears  up  the  com- 
plexion.   Use 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL     TABLETS 

For    10c.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  tor  trial.     Once  only. 

A.J. Oilman,  41  Aaior House, N    Y. 
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So  Misunderstood.—  "Ah'"  said  Braglcy.  with 
a  view  to  making  Miss  Wise  jealous.  "I  was  alone 
last  evening  with  some  one  I   admire   very  much." 

•"Ahl"  echoed  the  bright  girl,  "alone,  were  you?  " 
— Philadelphia  Press. 


A    Perceptive    Youth. — Margaret    (to    young 

brother,  coaxingly)  —  "Oh,  Willie,  are  you  an  angel?" 

WILLIE — "Not  if  it's  any  thing  upstairs." — Punch. 


Vale. — In  a  cemetery  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  is  a 
stone,  erected  by  a  widow  to  her  loving  husband, 
bearing  this  inscription- 

"Rest  in  peace — until  we  meet  again.'' — The 
Jewish  Ledger. 


Very  True.  —  Sai.i.v  Gay — "What  a  cunning 
little  fellow  Mr.  Callipers  is! 

Dolly  Swift — "Cunning!  Why,  look  at  him — 
he's  dreadfully  bow-legged." 

Sally  Gay — Yes;  but  that  gives  him  such  an 
arch  look,  you  know." — Pick-Me-Up. 


A  Bond  of  Sympathy. — Pa  Twaddles — 
"Tommy,  I  am  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  report 
your  mother  gives  of  your  conduct  to-day." 

Tommy  Twaddles — "  I  knowed  you  wouldn't  be. 
an'  I  told  her  so.  But  she  went  right  ahead  and 
made  the  report.  Jest  like  a  woman,  ain't  it  ?  ' 
— Cleveland  Leader. 


The  Unemployed.— Candidate  for  Employment 
(to  foreman) — *'  You  want  a  character  from  my  last 
employer?  Why,  he  has  been  dead  these  twenty 
years." — Rirc  (Paris). 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

January  17. — Japan's  annexation  of  the  Chen- 
Tao  district  to  Korea  causes  alarm  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

January  18. — The  first  meeting  of  a  business  mens 
organization  >n  France  to  combat  revolutionary 
socialism  is  held  in  Paris. 

January  19.— The  Progressive  party  at  a  meeting 
in  Tokyo  adopts  a  platform  attacking  the  Cab- 
inet for  bad  finance  an^  weak  diplomacy. 

January   ?o. —  Advices  from  Washington  discredit 
the    rumored    plot    to    blow    up    the    American 
battle  ship  fleet  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Lord  Curzon  is  elected  a  representative  peer  for 
Ireland. 

January  21. — The  Russian  Douma  resumes  its 
sessions,  strong  opposition  is  shown  to  the 
naval  program. 

January  22. — The  American  battle-ship  fleet  sails 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

January  23. — The  police  in  Lisbon  discover  a  plot 
to   overthrow    the    monarchy,    and    several   ar- 
rests are  made. 
A  bill  to  censure  the   present  Japanese  Cabinet 
narrowly  misses  passing  the  Lower  House. 

Domestic. 

Washington. 

January  17. — Maj.-Gen.  Leonard  Wood  succeeds 
Maj.-Gen.  Frederick  D.  Grant  in  command  of 
the  Department  of  the  East,  the  former  taking 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Lakes. 

January  20. — Justice  Gould,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Supreme  Court,  refuses  to  enjoin  the 
allotment  of  Panama  bonds. 

January  21. — Statements  from  Admiral  Brown- 
son  and  Surgeon-General  Rixey  relative  to  the 
hospital-ship  controversy  are  made  public. 
Rear-Admiral  Capps,  chief  of  construction,  de- 
fends the  present  plan  of  building  battle-shins, 
but  recommends  a  change  in  ammunition  hoists. 

General. 

January  17. — The  Hughes  League  of  the  United 
States  files  certificates  of  incorporation  at  Albany. 

January  19. — Charles  Emory  Smith,  editor  of  The 
Philadelphia  Press,  former  Minister  to  Russia 
and  Postmaster-general,  dies. 

January  20. — The  Pennsylvania  two-cent  railroad- 
fare  law  is  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  State. 

January  21. — Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  sig- 
nifies his  willingness  to  accept  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  Presidency 

January  22. — Morris  K.  Jesup,  financier  and  phi- 
lanthropist, dies  in  New  York. 


I  claim  thai  the  cigar  1  offer  you  for  4  cents  isequal 

in  everywaj  to  the  ope  tor  which  your  dealer  charges 

15.    I  want  you  to  smoke  Wand  then  decide  whether 

or  not  I  am  right.    If  yon  arc  do)  thoroughly  pleased 

return  the  remaining  40  and  I  will  refund  every  penny 
of  your  f2.00. 

The  dealers'  15  cent  straight  is  the  manufacturer's  4  cent  cigar 
-  the  difference  represents  three  profits    the  Jobber,  bis  salesman 
and  the  dealer— all  middlemen  who  add  to  the  price  without  adding 
one  whit  to  the  quality.    80  you  see  the  price  1  ask  for  my  cigars  is  logically  correct. 
I  am  simply  offering  to  save  you  three  unnecessary  profits  that  you  now  pa  y. 

I  call  this  15-cent  value  the  Regno,  nnr]  into  it  I  put  the  very  finest  Havana  filler  not  Havana  seed  t>r 
American  Havana,  mind  you,  but  Genuine  Havana  Leaf  Brown  and  cured  on  the  island  of  Cuba.  Also  I 
use  the  finest  Quality  imported  Sumatra  wrapper.  My  cigars  are  made  by  skilled,  experienced  hands. 
They  draw  freely— burn  evenly  and  there  is  not  the  tiniest  variation  in  the  quality.  My  factory  has  been 
running  64  years,  long  enough  to  show  up  every  needless  expense — every  cost-increasing  leak.  I  am 
located  in  a  small  town  where  expenses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum— where  wages  are  normal  and  work- 
men are  happy,  contented  property  owners.  I  make  just  enough  cigars  each  day  to  fill  my  orders  so  the 
cigars  are  certain  to  be  fresh.  Also  I  personally  watch  over  your  order  from  the  time  it  enters  my  office 
until  the  cigars  are  handed  to  the  expressman. 

[V/f  wj-  V+v£i£±  j/jgf  (iffri1  •  Send  me  two  dollars  with  your  name 
AVljr     *    iCC      1  Col    \»/l  1  Cl    *     and  address      I  will  send  you  one  box 

of  jo  Regno  Havana  Cigars,  delivery  charges  prepaid.  Smoke  jo,  then  if  the  cigars 
are  not  as  represented  or  if  you  are  in  any  way  displeased,  return  the  remaining  40  at 
my  expense  and  I  will  refund  every  pen><y  of  your  depisit.  When  ordering  tell  me 
whether  you  prefer  "light,"  "-medium  "  or  "dark  "  cigars. 

At  least  ask  for  my  booklet. 

JOSEPH  H.  RUGG,  742  Market  St.,  Blairsville,  Pa. 


Size  of  Cigar,  4Ji  in.  long  by  %  in.  thick. 


IN  30  DAYS 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  shorthand  complete  in  only 
thirty  days.  Von  can  learn  m  spare  time  in  your  own  home, 
no  matter  where  you  live.  No  need  to  spend  months  as  with 
old  systems.  Boyd's  Syllable  System  ia  e.,sy  to 
learn— easy  to  write — easy  to  read.  Simple.  Practical. 
Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled  lines— no  positions — no  shading,  as 
in  other  systems.  No  long  list  of  word  signs  to  confuse. 
ONLY  NINE  CHARACTERS  to  learn  and  you  have  the  en- 
tire English  (or  any  other)  language  at  your  ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND.  The  best  system  for  stenographers,  private 
secretaries,  newspaper  reporters.  Lawyers,  minister*,  teach- 
ers, physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men  may  now  learn 
shorthand  for  their  own  use.  Does  not  take  continual  daily 
practice  as  with  other  systems.  Our  graduates  hold  high- 
grade  positions  everywhere.  Send  to-day  for  booklets,  testi- 
monials, guarantee  otter,  etc. 

CHICAGO   CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOLS 
930    Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


Let  the  little  home  doctor 

bring  you  health,  greater  vitality  and 
a  clearer  complexion 


You  all  know  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  massage.  You  lediea 
remember  how  soft  and  delicate 
your  skm  looks  and  feels  after  a 
massage  treatment  at  the  hair- 
dresser's parlor 

Ycjii  gentlemen  who  '■  take  a 
massage11  after  Bhaving  know 
how  it  exhilarates  you. 

And  when  any  part  of  your 
body  achea,  you  rub  the  aching 
part  and  relief  comes.  This  is 
all  a  natural,  everii-day  way, 
hence — it's  the  massage  or  the 
rubt—RUB.'—ROB! 

In  a  nutshell — boiled  down  to 


simple  words — all  this   rubbinq  is  just   massage  or 
vibratory  stimulation  of  the  blood  circulation. 

Physiology  books  tell  you  that  the  blood  is  car- 
ried to  the  heart  through  the  veins,  ihen  curried 
away  and  distributed  to  the  different  organs  by 
the  arteries. 

This  is  bloorl  circulation— the  vital  spark  of 
your  life.  When  your  blood  circulation  is  normal 
— in  perfect ,  regular  condition— you  are  likely  to 
be  health]/.  When  the  circulation  isslov,  irregu- 
lar, CONGESTED— it  moans  sickness, pains  and 
ills,  and  you  need  stimulation  of  the  blood, 

CONGESTION  is  the  root  of  almoin  every  ailment 
and  the  start  of  almost  every  dreaded  disease.     It' 

Congestion  of  the  blood  was  impossible,  sickness  and  disease  would  be  rare. 
Vou  must  overcome  this  CONGESTION  by  sending  the  rich,  red  blood  through 
vour  body  freely  and  quickly  by  our  method  ol  vibratorj  masasge,  thua  per- 
initting  the  starved  tissues  to  be  led  properly  and  regularly  by  the  blood  as 
Nature  intended. 

Real  blood  stimulus— restoring  the  blood  circulation  to  a  normal,  healthy 
condition— can  be  done  properlu,  safely  and  surely  by  the  Moon  Massage 
Vibrator,  "The  Little  Home  Doctor."  Everywhere  learned  physicians  are 
prescribing  vibratory  massage  for  their  patients  on  account  ot  its  great 
benefits.     In  every  thoroughly  equipped  hospital  and  sanitarium  Massage 


Massage 

"  The  little  home  doctor  " 


V/brators  are  in  daily  use  because  of  the  astound- 
ing results. 

In  choosing  a  massage  vibrator  for  the  home 
particular  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  a 
vibrator  tint  will  really  vibrate.  The  Moon  Massage 
Vibrator  will  do  this  unfailingly  at  all  times. 

— And  you  can  control  the  stroke  yourself  to 
delicate,  medium  or  strong  by  simply  turning  a 
button.  It  is  simple,  handy  and  compact-  -weighs 
only  26  ounces  and  will  not  tire  the  arm.  1 1  ia  the 
only  electric  vibrator  that  has  all  the  power  nnd 
'tin  tency  contained  in  the  heavy  motor  marhiu-  s. 
used  in  hospitals,  sanitariums,  massage  establi  h- 
ni'MTs  and  hair-dressing  parlors,  and  which  cost  from 
$25  to  $150. 
The  Moon  Massage  Vibrator  can  be  attached 
to  electric  light  bracket-  iusl 
turn  it  on  as  you  would  a  light 
No  need  to  fear  shocks,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  current  to  '  ome  m 
contact  with  your  hand  or  body. 

■  I  er    electric    light    is    toot 
available,    we    furnish    batter  i" 
which  operate  the  Vibrator. 
Two  Weeks'  Trial 
Costs  You  lYothliijar. 
As  a  guarantee  of  our  claims  we 
will  let  you  try  the  Moou  Mes- 
sage  Vibrator   in    your   own 
home  two  weeks  for  nothing.     If  not  Batisfactorj  . 
send  it  right  back,   instead  of  paying  lor   it.       Our 
Vnl liable  Hook  on  Vibration   FKKK. 
It  tells  you  just  what  you   want  to  know  ami  UOW 
to  use  the  Moon  Massage  Vibrator. 


MOON  VIBRATOR  CO. 

134  Indiana  Street  Chicago 
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NO  MORE  ROUND  SHOULDERS  FOR     PROF.  CHAS.  MUNTER'S 


MAN.  WOMAN  OR  CHILD 


NULIFE 


STRAIGHTENS   ROUND  SHOULDERS 

AND  COMPELS 

DEEP  AND  PROPER  BREATHING 


(Pfttanted) 

NOTHING  LIKE  IT  IN  THE  WORLD 
"Health  In  Youth*"  1'rof.  Charles  Muntcr 

"  NULIFE  "rives thai  emanded  I  >y  health  and  fash* 

ion  youcannol  BREATHE  PROPERLY  unless  you  STAND  PROPERLY. 
"  NL'LIFE  "  holds  and  keeps  you  then  ;  the  chestfroin  two 

.  Inches,  and  ll  abdomen  to  proper  proportions.     The  instant 

NULIFE  "  is  as  if  one  were  transplanted  from  a  stutfy  room 
to  the  mountain  t  tag  a  natural,  regular  respiration,  and  giving  a  con- 

tinual internal  massage  with  Nature's  tonic,  fresh  air,  whii  h  is  exhilarating, 
NKW  LIFE  ^ith  every  breath.  Wearing  "NULIFE" 
during  daily  occupation  means  proper  breathing  all  the  time  without  exertion 
■  \t  time. 

11  NULIFE  "  eorrei  ts  the  dangers  to  health  arising  from  cramped  lungs  due 
to  round  shoulders  and  sunken  ( liest,  which  prevents  proper  breathing.  This 
i  the  entire  weight  of  the  body  on' the  abdomen,  which 
should  be  supported  by  the  spine  and  hips.  "NULIFE  "  instantly  corrects 
i  giving  Man  a  commanding  appearance,  makes  Woman  a  perfect  figure 
with  or  without  a  corset;  causes  Children  to  sit  and  stand  erect  and  grow 
health}  (a  blftsai&g  to  children  while  growing). 

"  NULIFE  "  is  made  of  a  washable  fabric,  is  self-lacing  and  pleasant  to  wear, 
and  is  so  simple  any  <  hild  can  put  it  on  without  assistance.  You  simply  fasten 
the  belt  around  the  waist  and  "  NULIFE"  does  the  rest.  "NULIFE"  former- 
ly s  Id  at  $5.00.  Now  sent  dire,  t  to  you  for  $3.00  with  my  guarantee — that 
"  NULIFE  "  will  d.,  all  I  claim  for  it.  When  ordering,  send  me  your  name 
and  address,  carefully  written,  with  your  height,  weight  and  chest  measure 
(not bust  measure), and  whether  male  or  female,  with  $3.00,  and  "NULIFE  " 
will  be  sent  to  you  prepaid.     Large  sizes  extra.     Address 

Prof.  CHAS.  MUNTER,  Dept.  m,  "NULIFE"  Company 
23  West  45th  Street,  nr.  5th  Avenue.  New  York  City 

Fit  KG— Our  illustrated  book  on  "  NULIFE  "  and  what  it  will  do  for  you. 


THE 


Manlr-n  Bid 


I  Will  Help  Make  You 
Prosperous 

It  you  are  honest  and   ambitious  write 
me  today  no  matter  where  you  live  or 
what  your  occupation.     I  will  teach  you 
Real  Estate  business  by  mail;  appoint 
you  representative  of  my  Company  in 
your  town  ;   start  you  in  a  business  of 
your  own  and  help  you  make  money. 
I  nua  ml  opportunity  tor  men  without  capital. 
Full  pa  tu'ularo  free.     Write  today.    Adiiresa 
IIAKIIT  vt.  CROSS,  President,  Dept.  73., 
NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 


mi  III. It-  .  Chicago,  III. 


PARSIFAL.  The  story  and  analysis  of  Wagner's 
preat  opera,  by  H.  R.  Haweis.  Small  i2mo,  cloth,  68 
pages,  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,    Pubs.,  New  York. 


^P      ^P 


A  most*  wonderful  remedy 
for  bronchial  affections. 
Free  from  opiates,  in  boxes  only. 


JUST     READV 

BETWEEN   THE 

OLD  AND  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENTS 

400  YEARS  BET.  MALACH.  AND  MATT. 

OR  INTERBIBLICIll.  HISTORY 

By  David  Gregg,  D.D.,   L.L.D.,   President 

of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary 

THE  history  of  the  Jews  as  it  relates  to 
Palestine  and  Christ  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  periods:  1. — From  Joshua 
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EASY 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  <S  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  conHulted  as  arbiter. 


Tin    Lexicographer  dues  not  answer  anrmy- 
mous  communications. 

"M.  E.  M,"  Pineville,  Ky. — "Is  the  following 
sentence  correct?  "As  I  feel  that  they  can  teach  me, 
instead  of  I.  them." 

The  portion  of  a  sentence  cited  by  our  correspond- 
ent is  faulty  for  the  reason  that  no  object  is  exprest 
or  clearly  understood  for  the  preposition  "of. 
Such  obscure  expressions  should  be  reconstructed  to 
read:  "  ...  as  I  feel  they  can  teach  me.  instead 
of  my  being  able  to  teach  them." 

"B.  A." — "What  is  the  true  history  of  Poe's 
'Journal  of  Julius  Rodman'?  " 

Poe's  "Journal  of  Julius  Rodman"  was  published 
serially  in  Burton's  Magazine  from  January  to  June, 
1839,  and  had  as  a  subtitle  "Being  an  account  of  the 
first  passage  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  North 
America  ever  achieved  by  civilized  man."  Poe  did 
not  complete  the  record,  the  story  ending  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Missouri  River.  Woodberry,  in  his 
"Life  of  Poe,"  says:  "He  followed  very  closely  the 
obvious  authorities,  such  as  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie, Lewis  and  Clarke,  Pike  and  Irving";  and 
adds  ' '  The  work  as  a  whole  bears  no  relation  to  his 
genius,  except  in  a  single  passage  which  contains  a 
faint  suggestion  of  the  Valley  of  Many-colored  Grass 
in  'Eleanora.'  " 

"R.  F.,"  Hattiesburg,  Miss. — A  paraphrase  is  "a 
restatement  of  a  thought,  passage,  or  text  in  words 
different  from  the  original  statement";  a  parody  is 
"a  literary  composition  closely  imitating  some  grave 
work  in  form  and  phraseology,  while  treating  a 
ludicrously  dissimilar  subject,  a  trivial  or  comicai 
imitation."  The  lines  you  quote  were  probably 
written  in  imitation  of  Shakespeare's  well-known 
"All  the  world's  a  stage. 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players." 

"Inquirer,"  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  —  "Kindly  ex- 
plain the  difference  in  the  accepted  use  of  the  words 
hire  and  rent. " 

To  hire  is  "to  contract  for  the  labor  and  service  of, 

or  for  the   temporary   possession  and  use  of,  for  a 

compensation";  to  rent  is  "to  secure  the  possession 

and  use  of,  for  a  consideration;    hire;    also,  to  let  out 

for  rent." 

"S.  E.  M.."  Scottsboro,  Ala. — "(1)  Where  does 
the  climax  occur  in  Shakespeare's  'Julius  Caesar'? 
(2)  Who  is  considered  the  greatest  American  poet 
of  the  present  day?  (3)  What  is  the  origin  of  the 
Wheel  of  Fortune?" 

(1)  There  are  several  climaxes.  In  act  iii.,  scene 
1,  the  assassination  of  Caesar  is  the  climax  of  that 
scene;  and  the  climax  in  act  v.,  scene  5,  is  the  death 
of  Brutus.  (2)  A  question  of  this  kind  can  not  be 
answered  without  qualification.  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman,  recently  deceased,  was  a  notable  poet. 
Among  the  living  there  are  Joaquin  Miller,  Edwin 
Markham,  Bliss  Carman,  each  deserving  of  this  clas- 
sification in  his  particular  sphere.  (3)  The  wheel 
of  fortune  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  represen- 
tation of  the  goddess  Fortuna  in  mythology.  The 
winged  wheel  was  among  her  attributes,  and  she  is 
represented  in  art  as  sometimes  veiled  or  winged, 
standing  or  sitting  on  a  wheel,  and  holding  a  globe 
in  one  hand  and  a  cornucopia  in  the  other. 

"H.  C."  Nephi  Utah,  —  "Can  men  determine  the 
presence  of  water  or  oil  beneath  the  earth's  surface 
by  any  principle  or  law  on  which  a  mechanical  instru- 
ment can  operate?" 

There  may  be  such  a  mechanical  instrument  in 
existence,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  could  effect 
the  work  referred  to.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
there  lived  in  France  a  certain  M.  Bleton  who  pos- 
sest  the  power  or  faculty  of  discovering  and  indica- 
ting subterraneous  springs  and  currents  by  sensation. 
Men  who  possess  this  faculty  are  termed  bletonists. 
Possibly  the  men  "H.  C."  refers  to  are  of  this  class. 
If  not,  probably  they  use  a  divining-rod,  a  forked 
twig  of  wich-hazel,  the  point  of  which,  when  the  rod 
is  carried  over  the  ground,  is  alleged  to  bend  toward 
the  earth  as  soon  as  the  spring  or  deposit  is  reached. 
The  divining-rod  was  in  use  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Agricola. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 

THE  PRESIDENTS  ONSLAUGHT 


ALL  kinds  of  motives  are  being  attributed  by  his  enemies  to 
the  President  for  his  unmerciful  castigation  of  the  "preda- 
tory interests"  in  his  message  to  Congress  last  week.  "It  ap- 
pears," said  Senator  Tillman,  "to  be  the  last  appeal  to  the  popu- 
lace to  rise  and  force  the  crown  on  the  modest  and  retiring  hero 
who  is  the  only  honest  patriot  left  in  the  country."  Some  papers, 
like  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  and  Press  (Rep.),  give  promi- 
nence to  the  suggestion  that  the  President  timed  this  scorching 
message  so  it  would  crowd  Governor  Hughes's  speech  out  of  the 
press  and  out  of  public  attention.  The  President's  admirers,  how- 
ever, repudiate  such  motives  as  foreign  to  his  nature.  Thus  the 
Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  says: 

"  His  pleas  will  be  heard  and  heeded  by  his  fellow  countrymen. 
No  man  in  our  history  has  so  won  them.  If  his  unceasing  zeal 
sometimes  irritates  even  those  who  agree  with  him  and  admire 
him,  this  is  because  of  the  very  qualities  which  have  made  his 
Presidency  a  great  moral  awakening  of  the  deeper  convictions  and 
conscience  of  the  American  people." 

The  London  Times  is  reported  by  cable  as  saying : 

"His  pluck  and  persevering  courage  never  have  been  so  stri- 
kingly demonstrated  as  on  this  occasion.  Roosevelt  has  been  the 
first  since  Lincoln's  day  to  see  that  the  responsibilities  of  the 
LJnited  States  on  the  American  Continent  and  in  the  world  demand 
greater  earnestness  in  treatment." 

The  purport  of  the  message  is  a  recommendation  to  Congress  to 
reenact  the  Employers'  Liability  Law  in  a  form  that  will  meet  the 
views  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  provide  compensation  for  em- 
ployees injured  in  the  Government  service,  and  to  take  "some 
action  in  connection  with  the  abuse  of  injunctions  in  labor  cases." 
But  the  President  soon  leaves  these  recommendations,  to  launch 
into  a  vehement  attack  on  "predatory  wealth  " — the  wealth,  as  he 
says,  "accumulated  on  a  giant  scale  by  all  forms  of  iniquity,  rang- 
ing from  the  oppression  of  wage-workers  to  unfair  and  unwhole- 
some methods  of  crushing  out  competition  and  to  defrauding  the 
public  by  stock-jobbing  and  the  manipulation  of  securities."  After 
naming  Standard  Oil  and  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  specific- 
ally in  this  connection,  he  proceeds  : 

"  Certain  wealthy  men  of  this  stamp,  whose  conduct  should  be 
abhorrent  to  every  man  of  ordinarily  decent  conscience,  and  who 
commit  the  hideous  wrong  of  teaching  our  young  men  that  phe- 
nomenal business  success  must  ordinarily  be  based  on  dishonesty, 
have  during  the  last  few  months  made  it  apparent  that  they  have 
banded  together  to  work  for  a  reaction.  Their  endeavor  is  to 
overthrow  and  discredit  all  who  honestly  administer  the  law,  to 
prevent  any  additional  legislation  which  would  check  and  restrain 
them,  and  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  freedom  from  all  restraint  which 


will  permit  every  unscrupulous  wrongdoer  to  do  what  he  wishes 
unchecked,  provided  he  has  enough  money.  The  only  way  to 
counteract  the  movement  in  which  these  men  are  engaged  is  to 
make  clear  to  the  public  just  what  they  have  done  in  the  past  and 
just  what  they  are  seeking  to  accomplish  in  the  present." 

He  characterizes  the  methods  of  these  financiers  in  the  following 
strong  terms  : 

*'  The  methods  by  which  the  Standard  Oil  people  and  those  en- 
gaged in  the  other  combinations  of  which  I  have  spoken  above 
have  achieved  great  fortunes  can  only  be  justified  by  the  advocacy 
of  a  system  of  morality  which  would  also  justify  every  form  of 
criminality  on  the  part  of  a  labor  union,  and  every  form  of  vio- 
lence, corruption,  and  fraud,  Lorn  murder  to  bribery  and  ballot- 
box  stuffing  in  politics." 

These  men,  he  declares,  are  carrying  on  a  colossal  campaign  of 
vilification  against  the  Administration  and  its  policies,  and  he 
excoriates  them  thus  : 

"The  amount  of  money  the  representatives  of  certain  great 
moneyed  interests  are  willing  to  spend  can  be  gaged  by  their  re- 
cent publication  broadcast  throughout  the  papers  of  this  country, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  of  huge  advertisements  attacking 
with  envenomed  bitterness  the  Administration's  policy  of  warning 
against  successful  dishonesty,  and  by  their  circulation  of  pamphlets 
and  books  prepared  with  the  same  object ;  while  they  likewise 
push  the  circulation  of  the  writings  and  speeches  of  men  who, 
whether  because  they  are  misled  or  because,  seeing  the  light,  they 
yet  are  willing  to  sin  against  the  light,  serve  these  their  masters  of 
great  wealth  to  the  cost  of  the  plain  people.  The  books  and  pam- 
phlets, the  controlled  newspapers,  the  speeches  by  public  or  pri- 
vate men  to  which  I  refer,  are  usually  and  especially  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  and  of  certain  notorious  railroad 
combinations,  but  they  also  defend  other  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions of  great  wealth  that  have  been  guilty  of  wrongdoing.  It  is 
only  rarely  that  the  men  responsible  for  the  wrongdoing  them- 
selves speak  or  write.  Normally  they  hire  others  to  do  their  bid- 
ding, or  find  others  who  will  do  it  without  hire.  From  the  Rail- 
road Rate  Law  to  the  Pure  Food  Law,  every  measure  for  honesty 
in  business  that  has  been  passed  during  the  last  six  years  has  been 
opposed  by  these  men  on  its  passage  and  in  its  administration  with 
every  resource  that  bitter  and  unscrupulous  craft  could  suggest  and. 
the  command  of  almost  unlimited  money  secure.  But  for  the  last 
year  the  attack  has  been  made  with  most  bitterness  upon  the 
actual  administration  of  the  law,  especially  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  but  also  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.  The  extraordinary  vio- 
lence of  the  assaults  upon  our  policy  contained  in  these  speeches, 
editorials,  articles,  advertisements,  and  pamphlets,  and  the  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  spent  in  these  various  ways,  give  a  fairly 
accurate  measure  of  the  anger  and  terror  which  our  public  actions 
have  caused  the  corrupt  men  of  vast  wealth  to  feel  in  the  very 
marrow  of  their  being 

"The  key-note  of  all  these  attacks  upon  the    effort  to  secure 
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honesty  in  business  and  in  politics  is  well  exprest  in  brazen  protests 
against  any  effort  for  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  business  world, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  unnatural,  unwarranted,  and  injurious,  and 
that  business  panic  is  the  necessary  penalty  for  such  effort  to 
ire  business  honesty.  The  moralitj  of  such  a  plea  is  precisely 
real  as  if  made  on  behalf  of  the  men  caught  in  a  gambling 
establishment  when  that  gambling  establishment  is  raided  by  the 
poli( 

In  the  following  passage  the  President  justifies  criticism  of  the 
»  ourts,  \\  hen  deserved  : 

"A  judge  who  on  the  bench  either  truckles  to  the  mob  and 
shrinks  from  sternly  repressing  violence  and  disorder,  or  bows 
down  before  a  corporation,  who  fails  to  stand  up  valiantly  for  the 
rights  of  property  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  by  misuse  of 
the  process  of  injunction  or  by  his  attitude  toward  all  measures 


DISTURBING   THE  MEETING. 

— Macaulay  in  the  New  York  World. 

for  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  labor,  makes  the  wage- 
worker  feel  with  bitterness  that  the  courts  are  hostile  to  him;  or 
who  fails  to  realize  that  all  public  servants  in  their  several  stations 
must  strive  to  stop  the  abuses  of  the  criminal  rich — such  a  man 
preforms  an  even  worse  service  to  the  body  politic  than  the  legis- 
lator or  executive  who  goes  wrong.  The  judge  who  does  his  full 
duty  well  stands  higher  and  renders  a  better  service  to  the  people 
than  any  other  public  servant  ;  he  is  entitled  to  greater  respect, 
and  if  he  is  a  true  servant  of  the  people,  if  he  is  upright,  wise  and 
fearless,  he  will  unhesitat ingly  disregard  even  the  wishes  of  the 
people  if  they  conflict  with  the  eternal  principles  of  right  as  against 
wrong.  He  must  serve  the  people,  but  he  must  serve  his  own  con- 
science first.  All  honor  to  such  a  judge,  and  all  honor  can  not  be 
rendered  him  if  it  is  rendered  equally  to  his  brethren  who  fall  im- 
measurably below  the  high  ideals  for  which  he  stands.  Untruth- 
ful criticism  is  wicked  at  all  times,  and  whoever  maybe  the  ob- 
ject ;  bul  it  is  a  peculiarly  flagrant  iniquity  when  a  judge  is  the 
object.  No  man  should  lightly  criticize  a  judge  ;  no  man  should, 
even  in  his  own  mind,  condemn  a  judge  unless  he  is  sure  of  the 
facts.  II  a  judge  is  assailed  tor  st. Hiding  against  popular  folly, 
and,  above  all,  for  standing  against  mob  violence,  all  honorable 
men    should    rally    instantly    to   his   support.      Nevertheless,   if   he 

clearlj  fails  to  do  his  duty  by  the  public  in  dealing  with  law- 
breaking  corporations,  lawbreaking  men  of  wealth,  he  must  expect 
to  feel  the  weight  of  public  opinion;  and  this  is  but  right,  for 
exi  epl    in    extreme  cases   this   is   the  only  way  in  which    he   can  he 

reached  .it  all.  No  servant  oi  the  people  has  a  right  to  expect  to 
l»-  free  from  just  and  honest  criticism." 

Replies  to  the   Presidenl  appear  in  the  New  York  Globe  and 
Times.     The  Globe  attributes  the  recent  panic  to  "the  evident 
the  presence  oi  .1  disorderly  mind  in  .1  place  of  great  responsibil- 


ity," and  goes  on  to  say  of  this  "bitter,  ill-advised,  raw-beef,  spe- 
cial-message excoriation  "  : 

"The  country  is  not  gravely  apprehensive  over  the  actualities  of 
the  Rate  Hill,  or  fearsome  of  a  pure-food  bill  for  securities,  or 
even  of  Federal  license  of  interstate  corporations.  But  it  does 
fear  the  consequences  of  arousing  a  spirit  of  class  hate,  of  stimu- 
lating the  latent  envy  that  the  improvident  feel  toward  the  thrifty, 
of  spreading  the  slander  that  our  great  business  and  financial  insti- 
tutions are  prevailingly  in  the  hands  of  criminals  and  criminaloids. 
The  President,  here  an;!  there  in  his  discourse,  professes  to  dis- 
claim any  intention  ol  persuading  his  fellow  citizens  that  every 
big  man  of  affairs  is  probably  a  big  crook,  but  the  country  has 
read  the  context  of  these  disclaimers  and  deems  them  mere  rhetor- 
ical and  verbal  safeguards.  If  the  President  has  sought  to  dis- 
criminate—  is  as  much  alive  to  the  duty  of  protecting  the  innocent 
as  he  is  of  punishing  the  guilt)'— he  has  been  singularly  lacking 
in  skill.  He  has  been  misread,  not  only  by  his  critics  but  by  his 
supporters.  Critics  and  supporters  practically  agree  in  their  under- 
standing of  his  ugly  and  disturbing  statements  ami  implications." 

The  Times  remarks  that  "such  delusion  of  persecution"  as  ap- 
pears in  the  message  "would  ordinarily  be  commended  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  psychiatrist."  and  hints  further  at  lack  of  balance  in 
the  Presidential  mind  in  this  comment  on  the  message  : 

"In  the  unseemly  and  undignified  violence  of  language  it  sur- 
passes all  his  previous  achievements,  and  by  its  tone  and  temper 
it  engenders  a  natural  apprehension  as  to  the  extremes  to  which 
this  ill-balanced  man  may  permit  his  perfervid  zeal  to  carry 
him 

"To  say  that  this  astounding  appeal  to  the  hot-headed  and  the 
irresponsible  will  have  a  responsive  echo  in  the  country  would  be 
to  say  that  the  American  people  are  hot-headed  and  irresponsible  : 
that  they  have  gone  out  of  their  sober  senses  ;  that  they  are  ripe 
for  a  war  of  destruction  against  the  elements  of  the  nation's  great- 
ness and  stability  ;  that  they  have  lost  the  power  to  discern  where 
the  orderly  exercise  of  constitutional  power  ends  and  the  rule  of 
unreason  begins. 

"It  is  our  belief  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  at  last  gone  where  the 
people  will  not  follow.  It  is  not  that  the  measures  he  advocates 
are  beyond  the  range  of  candid  and  reasonable  discussion.  They 
are,  as  we  have  said,  arguable,  but  he  does  not  argue  either  with 
candor  or  with  reason.  The  passion,  the  excitement,  and  the  in- 
temperance of  speech  with  which  he  appeals  to  Congress  and  to 
the  country  are  so  lamentably  out  of  keeping  with  the  dignity  of 
his  great  office,  and  his  delusion  that  those  who  disagree  with  him 
and  who  oppose  him  are  criminals  banded  together  in  a  conspiracy 
is  so  palpable  that  even  among  his  sympathetic  admirers  there 
must  be  engendered  the  gravest  doubts  of  the  prudence  of  further 
submission  to  the  leadership  of  a  man  with  such  a  temperament, 
with  a  mind  thus  organized." 


CRITICISMS   OF  OUR   NAVY  ANSWERED 

"  'X  A  J  E  have  always  been  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Reuterdahl's 
*  »  marine  pictures,  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  their  charm 
being  their  freedom  of  treatment."  says  an  anonymous  writer  in 
Tlie  Scientific  American,  who  goes  on  to  remark  that  in  his  recent 
sensational  criticism  of  our  battle-ships  the  marine  artist  "has 
carried  this  freedom  of  treatment  into  a  held  from  which  it  should 
have  been  most  rigidly  excluded."  Taking  up  Mr.  Reuterdahl's 
charges  seriatim  the  writer  undertakes  to  show  that,  "generally 
speaking,  they  are  either  gross  exaggerations  or  have  no  basis 
whatever  in  fact."  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  most  startling 
allegations  (reviewed  in  Tin-:  LITERARY  DIGEST,  December  28, 
1007,  and  January  j.  100S)  had  to  do  with  structural  defects,  such 
as  submerged  armor-belts,  insufficient  freeboard,  lack  of  protection 
for  the  gun-crews,  and  dangerously  direct  communication  between 
the  tiring  decks  and  the  magazines.  According  to  Mr.  Reuter- 
dahl,  "of  all  our  battle-ships,  not  one  shows  the  main  armor-belt 
six  inches  above  the  water  when  fully  equipped  and  ready  lor  sea." 
"As  a  matter  of  fact."  retorts  his  critic,  "our  ships,  if  we  include 
those  now    building,  show    from    18  inches  to    11  feet  6   'itches  of 
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'  The  Svientiik'  American,"  New  York. 
HEIGHT  OF  UNITED  STATES   AND  FOREIGN   GUNS  ABOVE   WATER. 

"  Mr.  Reuterdahl  says :  '  The  broadside  guns  of  foreign  battle-ships 
and  cruisers  are,  generally  speaking,  twice  as  high  as  ours,  and  many 
of  them  are  three  times  as  high.'  How  grossly  this  is  in  error  is 
shown  by  the  above  diagram,  based  on  an  article  and  drawing  in 
lSo\idon.Eng!>iccring-  of  January  15,  1904,  discussing  the  height  of 
British  guns.  We  have  added  the  7-inch  guns  of  the  Connecticut. 
So  far  from  the  foreign  broadside  guns  being  'twice'or  'thrice'  as 
high  as  ours,  the  facts  are  that  on  these  fourteen  crack  British  ships 
they  are  several  feet  lower." 

thick  armor  above  the  water-line  when  fully  equipped."     To  quote 
further  : 

"  It  has  long  been  recognized  among  naval  experts  that  all  criti- 
cisms and  comparisons  of  ships,  if  they  are  to  have  any  value, 
must  be  referred  to  some  common  standard,  comparison  being 
made  only  between  ships  of  the  same  date  and  the  same  displace- 
ment, and  all  questions  of  draft,  freeboard,  height  of  guns,  etc., 
being  referred  to  some  common  water-line.  The  broad  underlying 
fallacy  which  vitiates  not  merely  Mr.  Reuterdahl's  article,  but  the 
whole  of  the  campaign  of  criticism  of  the  past  few  months  is 
that  this  essential  principle  has  been  largely  ignored 

"Because  the  water-line  of  a  ship  must  change  with  the  amount 
of  load  she  has  on  board,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  fixt  datum 
to  which  her  displacement,  draft,  freeboard,  etc.,  may  be  referred. 
This  datum,  in  our  own  and  the  British  Navy,  is  known  as  the 
mean  or  normal  water-line.  It  is  the  level  at  which  our  ships  float 
when  they  have  about  two-thirds  of  their  ammunition  and  stores 
and  about  Sco  or  900  tons  of  coal  aboard  ;  and  it  is  at  this  draft 
that  the  ship  is  required  to  make  her  specified  speed  during  the 
Government  trials.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Vermont,  whose  de- 
signed normal  or  mean  draft  is  24  feet  6  inches,  the  top  of  the 
armor-belt  at  this  draft  is  4  feet  3  inches  above  the  water-line.  At 
full-load  draft  the  top  of  the  belt  would  be  still  25  inches  above 
the  water 

"  Furthermore,  even  if  the  belts  were  submerged,  which  they  are 
not,  when  our  ships  start  out  to  find  and  fight  the  enemy,  the  con- 
sumption of  coal,  provisions,  water,  etc.,  would  bring  them  up  sev- 
eral inches  a  day,  and,  by  the  time  they  met  the  enemy,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  they  would  be  floating  not  much  below  their  normal  draft, 
with  several  feet  of  the  belt  above  water." 

To  Mr.  Reuterdahl's  assertion  that  our  ships  would  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage, if  fightisg  in  rough  weather,  because  of  their  low  free- 
board as  compared  with  foreign  ships,  the  writer  in  The  Scientific 
American  replies  that  while  the  French  school  of  naval  design 
favors  a  lofty  freeboard,  the  British,  American,  Japanese,  and,  to  a 
less  extent,  the  German  favor  a  20-foot  freeboard.  He  reminds  us 
that  the  battle  of  Tsushima  was  fought  by  Japanese  ships  of  the 
same  freeboard  as  our  own.  and  in  weather  that  was  described  in 


Admiral  Togo's  report  as  "rough."  "  But  we  have  yet  to  hear  that 
the  Japanese  broadside  guns  were  'useless  in  .1  seaway  '  ;  and  our 
broadside  guns  are  as  high  as.  if  not  higher  than,  theirs."  <  >n  this 
point  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"We  have  no  space  to  consider  the  various  foreign  navies  in 
detail,  and  in  this  reply  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  them  all,  the  British  Navy.  What  are  the  facts? 
With  one  single  exception,  the  Dreadnought,  there  is  not  a  British 
battle-ship  in  commission  with  a  forward  deck  28  feet  above  the 
water,  all  the  other  modern  battle-ships  being,  like  our  own.  three- 
decked  ships,  that  is,  having  a  berth-deck,  gun-deck,  and  main  or 
upper  deck  above  the  protective  deck  ;  and  the  height  between 
decks  being  about  the  same  for  all  ships,  viz.,  from  7  feet  6  inches 
to  8  feet,  it  follows  that  the  height  above  normal  water-line  is  ap- 
proximately the  same.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  several  of  our 
ships  the  height  between  decks  is  greater  than  on  the  British  ships, 
and  the  freeboard  is  correspondingly  greater.  .  .  .  The  statement 
that  'broadside  guns  of  foreign  battle-ships  and  cruisers  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  twice  as  high  as  ours,  and  many  of  them  three 
times  as  high,'  would  be  startling  indeed  if  it  were  true.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  broadside  guns  are  as  high  as  the  similar  broad- 
side guns  in  the  German  and  Japanese  navies,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  from  2  to  4^  feet  higher  than  those  in  some  of  the  finest 
modern  battle-ships  and  cruisers  of  the  British  Navy." 

Turning  to  the  charge  that  our  gun-crews,  especially  those  be- 
hind the  "enormous  "  turret  ports  of  the  Kearsarge,  are  needlessly 
exposed,  the  writer  points  out  that  "it  is  an  abuse  of  the  ethics  of 
fair  criticism  to  keep  ringing  the  changes  on  the  supposed  poor  de- 
sign of  this  out-of-date  ship,  without  making  any  reference  to  the 
fact  that  in  all  of  our  later  ships  the  ports  have  closed  in  on  the 
guns  until  the  protection  is  ample."  When  Mr.  Reuterdahl  names 
other  ships  in  which  the  broadside  guns  lack  adequate  protection, 
they  are  ones  which  were  authorized  from  twelve  to  seventeen 
years  ago,  and,  according  to  The  Scientific  American,  their  defects 
are  only  those  which  were  common  to  the  battle-ships  of  most 
nations  at  that  time. 

But  Mr.  Reuterdahl's  criticism  of  the  open  shaft  from  the  turret 
guns  to  the  handling-room  "is  well  made,"  admits  this  writer. 
That    the    authorities    themselves    had    already   condemned    the 


From  "The  Scientific  American."  New  York. 

THE  PERIL  Or   RAISING    THE   BELT. 

This  diagram  shows  what  might  happen  to  a  ve>sel  whose  10-foot 
armor-belt  is  2  feet  below  and  8  feet  above  normal  water-line,  in  case 
of  a  90  roll.  A  shell  entering  below  the  belt  would  flood  the  big 
boiler-  or  engine-rooms  or  explode  the  magazine. 
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arrangement  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  "what  is  known  as 
the  interrupted  hoist,  with  a  Hoor  cutting  off  the  upper  from  the 
lower  part  of  this  shaft,  is  being  installed  on  our  latest  ships." 

In  concision  we  are  told  that  there  is  one  feature  in  which  "our 
ships  are  superior,  and  often  greatl}  superior,  ton  for  ton,  to  the 

ships  of  other  na\  ies."      To  quote  : 

"We  refer  to  the  exceptionally  heavy  armament  which  they 
carry.  Since  the  days  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  it  has  been  our 
aim  to  mount  upon  our  ships  heavier  batteries  than  were  carried  by 
foreign  ships  of  corresponding  size;  and  to  this  policy  very  largely 
have  been  due  our  most  brilliant  victories,  particularly  where  sin- 
gle ships  were  engaged.  That  policy  has  been  steadily  followed 
in  the  creation  of  our  new  Navy,  whose  birth  may  be  dated  from 
the  year  1883." 

This  defense  of  our  Nary  by  The  Scientific  .1  merit  an  has  been 
widely  noticed  by  the  press  as  the  most  specific  and  dispassionate 
answer  that  has  yet  been  made  to  Mr.  Keuterdahl's  charges.  In 
the  mean  time  these  charges  have  been  officially  investigated  by 
a  special  committee  consisting  of  Rear-Admiral  Converse,  presi- 
dent of  the  Naval  board  on  Construction,  and  Rear-Admiral 
Capps,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair.  No  com- 
prehensive account  of  the  findings  of  this  committee  lias  yet 
reached  the  public,  but  from  certain  statements  given  to  the  press 
it  appears  that  Mr.  Reuterdahl's  criticisms,  except  in  minor  in- 
stances, were  dismissed  as  unfounded  and  misleading'.  It  devel- 
ops, however,  that  the  Navy  Department  is  now  asking-  Congress 
for  5750.000  for  the  installation  of  new  turret  ammunition  hoists  in 
twent)   five  battle-ships  and  twelve  armored  cruisers. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED 


w 


HAT  is  a  man  to  do  who  is  out  of  work  in  a  financial  crisis 
and  is  starving?  "  This  question,  which  has  been  printed 
of  late  in  conspicuous  type  in  eaclr  week's  issue  of  the  Appeal  to 
Reason  (Socialist,  (iirard,  Kan.),  derives  pertinence  from  the  fact 
that  most  of  our  large  cities  are  now  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  the  unemployed  in  an  unusually  acute  form.  "At  the  beginning 
the  situation  was  described  as  'a  rich  man's  panic,'  "  says  the  San 


Francisco  Labor  Clarion ."  but  to-day  the  conditions  are  such  that 
the  working  classes  are  the  greatest  sufferers."  "Police  head- 
quarters of  the  cities."  writes  the  editor  of  Collier's  Weekly,  "are 
thronged  each  morning  with  fust  offenders — men  and  women 
whose  crime  it  is  to  be  hungry."  And  he  adds:  u  Factory  towns 
are  full  of  idleness  and  noise,  and  the  villages  of  the  'most  pros- 
perous country  in  the  world  '  are  facing  a  fag-end  of  winter  that  is 
heavy  with  trouble."  The  Socialist  and  labor  press  are  in  accord 
with  the  Pittsburg  Labor  Tribune  when  it  asserts  that  "the  indus- 
trial situation  is  much  more  unfavorable  than  the  average  news- 
paper reports  indicate."  The  New  York  Worker  (Socialist)  off ers 
two  ingenious  explanations  of  the  optimistic  predictions  which  are 
appearing  in  most  of  the  old-party  dailies.  "For  one  thing."  we 
read,  "the  smaller  capitalists  are  'whistling  to  keep  their  courage 
up,' because  they  do  not  understand  the  whole  situation  ;  for  an- 
other thing,  the  financiers  are  working  a  'confidence  game'  to 
draw  out  any  cash  that  may  be  in  retirement."  Last  September 
a  Government  bulletin  stated  that  there  were  156.000  labor  jobs 
clamoring  vainly  for  men  to  fill  them.  To-day,  according  to  the 
Chicago  Socialist,  there  are  more  than  three  million  men  in  the 
United  States  hunting  for  work,  and  "in  spite  of  the  suicides  there 
will  be  more  to-morrow." 

Parades  of  the  unemployed  in  many  of  our  cities,  petitions  to 
State  and  city  governments  for  work,  the  records  of  the  Army  re- 
cruiting stations,  and  the  reports  of  charity  organizations,  all  bear 
witness  to  the  panic's  tragic  aftermath.  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  a 
number  of  other  cities  are  supplying  emergency  relief  work.  In 
Pittsburg  the  City  Council  authorized  a  bond  issue  of  $2,523,000 
for  city  improvements,  with  the  provision  that  Pittsburg  firms 
shall  obtain  the  contracts  and  that  only  Pittsburg  workmen  shall 
be  employed.  The  streets  of  Boston.  New  York.  Detroit,  Cincin- 
nati, St.  Louis,  Seattle,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  have  been 
paraded  by  "armies  of  the  unemployed."  In  Boston  one  of  these 
bands  entered  Trinity  Church  during  a  Sunday  service  and  asked 
for  the  collection  for  the  day.  In  Chicago  4,000  paraders,  led  by 
Dr.  benjamin  L.  Reitman,  were  roughly  dispersed  by  the  police. 
The  number  of  men  out  of  work  in  that  city  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
dustrial crisis  is  variously  estimated  by  The  Daily  Socialist  as 
[38,950,  and  by  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  as  about 


\  N     AFFAIR  Ol      I  II I     HEART. 

M.n  in  the  1  Detroit  Journal, 


FINANCIAL   ITEM. 

"With  all  my  worldly  goods  1  thee  endow." 

McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 

WHY    Mil'  A  TAX    ON    INTERNATIONAL    MARRIAOES? 
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CAN      HE    WALK     WITHOUT     THE    SUPPORT? 

—  Kettner  in  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


ONE   MORE  YEAR    FOR   HIS    FINAL    EXAMINATION. 

—  Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


CUBA    PREPARES    FOR    SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


So.ooc — exclusive  of  the  strangers  from  lumber-camps  and  railroad- 
construction  camps.  A  relief  committee  of  the  city's  leading  busi- 
ness men  has  decided  to  raise  a  fund  of  $100,000  for  the  benefit  of 
suffering  families.  "  Chicago,"  says  the  New  York  Charities  and 
the  Commons,  "has  the  most  trying  situation  and  probably  the 
largest  number  of  unemployed  men  of  any  city  at  this  time."  To 
quote  further : 

"  It  is  the  natural  center  for  industrial  drifters  from  all  parts  of 
the  Middle  West,  and  it  has  in  addition  this  year  practically  all  of 
the  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  lumbermen.  These  men  have  been 
turned  adrift  in  the  woods,  many  of  them  without  money,  because 
the  lumber  companies  could  not  obtain  the  cash  for  their  work. 
The  majority  of  them  have  'beaten  their  way  *  to  Chicago,  and  are 
there  in  numbers  to  complicate  the  situation.  They  are  a  rough 
lot,  given  to  living  in  'barrel-houses,'  not  inclined  to  work  at  any- 
thing but  their  own  trade,  if  trade  it  may  be  called.  One  other 
phase  needs  to  be  noted.  Unemployed  men  have  been  put  at 
street-cleaning  with  the  regular  force,  and  are  given  three  days' 
keep  by  the  city  for  one  day*s  work." 

Alter  a  careful  investigation  of  conditions  in  a  score  of  our 
largest  cities,  the  same  publication,  which  is  the  national  journal 
of  philanthropy,  reaches  the  following  optimistic  conclusions  : 

"  Up  to  this  date  there  has  not  been  sharp  suffering  anywhere, 
or  unusual  suffering  in  many  places  ;  the  '  man  on  the  edge  ' — the 
vagrant,  the  seasonal  worker,  the  homeless  man,  the  odd-job  man, 
has  been  out  of  work  for  some  weeks,  and  has  suffered  somewhat 
as  he  always  does  in  winter.  .  .  .  The  movement  of  men  from  the 
smaller  places  to  the  large  cities  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  for  the 
large  cities  have  no  work  to  offer,  and  the  unemployed  man  is 
much  better  off  in  a  community  whose  resources  he  knows  and 
where  he  is  known.  The  records  of  charitable  societies  show  that 
Chicago  had  a  bad  situation,  New  York  had  increased  burdens, 
and  other  cities  varying  amounts  of  trouble  in  providing  for  un- 
employed men  depending  more  or  less  on  local  conditions — that 
there  was  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  charitable  relief  during 
the  month  of  December  as  compared  with  December  of  last  year. 
The  figures  so  far  available  indicate  a  gradually  improving  condi- 
tion in  January.  Work  is  somewhat  more  plentiful,  applications 
for  relief  and  lodgings  are  slowly  but  persistently  decreasing,  and 
continue  to  show — most  strongly  in  New  York — -that  the  applicants 
are  not  skilled  men  who  are  usually  employed  the  year  round." 


But  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  New  York  Outlook  remarks,  "prov- 
ident institutions  and  savings-banks  are  being  drawn  upon  by  a 
comparatively  large  class  of  people,  and,  as  such  depositors'  sav- 
ings are  gradually  exhausted,  a  larger  number  is  constantly  drift- 
ing into  the  class  of  the  unemployed  and  the  homeless  in  need  of 
work."  Thus  the  New  York  Tribune  reports  that  armv  enlist- 
ment in  this  city  has  increased  300  per  cent,  in  the  past  two 
months,  and  that  "the  majority  of  the  men  who  are  enlisting  after 
weeks  of  unemployment  are  former  cashiers,  clerks,  and  mechan- 
ics, and  are  well  educated."  Every  one  of  the  nine  recruiting  sta- 
tions in  New  York  City,  it  is  said,  has  turned  away  from  500  to  800 
applicants  since  December  1.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of 
professional  tramps  in  the  city  is  so  great  that  less  than  1  per  cent, 
of  those  applying  for  the  city's  charity  at  the  Municipal  Lodging 
House  were  found  to  be  bona-Jide  workers  out  of  work. 

The  only  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  unemployed, 
says  the  Chicago  Socialist,  is  that  suggested  by  the  workingmen 
themselves.     To  quote : 

"The  meetings  of  the  unemployed  and  the  labor  organizations 
have  demanded  that  regular  work  which  must  be  clone  by  munici- 
palities and  State  and  national  governments  should  be  anticipated 
during  this  time  of  stress.  That  is  the  simplest,  easiest,  most 
practical,  reasonable  suggestion  that  has  ever  been  made.  There 
is  nothing  revolutionary  about  it.  There  is  nothing  that  would 
overturn  society  about  it  save  as  it  wbuld  show  the  workers  that 
they  had  the  power  to  compel  social  action,  and  thus  might  lead 
them  to  take  such  political  action  as  would  abolish  the  unem- 
ployed forever. 

"This  is  what  is  feared.  It  is  not  because  of  the  proposals 
which  are  made  at  the  meetings  of  the  unemployed.  It  is  not  be- 
cause of  the  expectation  of  riot.  Riot  would  be  invited,  because 
this  would  give  an  opportunity  to  shoot  and  club  the  workers  back 
into  terrorized  quiet. 

"But  rulers  always  fear  that  their  subjects  may 
get  a  knowledge  OF  their  owx  power.  They  are  fright- 
ened at  any  attempt  to  direct  the  course  of  events." 

The  Oakland  World,  a  California  weekly  newspaper  which 
claims  to  be  "owned  by  and  printed  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  working  class."  proclaims  that  "the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment" will  be  "the  only  issue  for  the  Presidential  campaign." 
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GOVERNOR   HUGHES  ON  NATIONAL 

ISSUES 

I  speech  which  t lie  whole  country  lias  been  awaiting  with  the 

keenest  int(  tvernor  Hughes  at  last  outlines  his  position 

in  regard  to  national  issues,  thereby  robbing  his  opponents  in  the 
Republican  party  of  their  chief  weapon  against  him— the  charge 
that  no  one  knew  where  he  stood  in  those  matters.  "Those  polit- 
ical manipulators  posing  as  doubting  Thomases  and  clamoring  for 
tatement  of  Governor  Hughes's  national  views,  before  they 
would  take  his  Presidential  measure,  now  have  it,"  exclaims  the 
New  York  /'/ess  (Rep.),  which  from  the  first  has  cherished  the 
Hughes  boom  ;  and  it  adds,  with  jubilant  malice  :  "They  have  it 
in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  with  terrific  force."  His  address— de- 
livered before  the  New  York  Republican  Club — is  characterized 
by  The  Tribune  (Rep.)  as  "clear,  well-reasoned,  and  definitive, 
like  all  his  public  utterances."  Altho  he  covers  much  of  the  same 
ground  as  does  President  Roosevelt  in  his  special  message  to 
Congress — which,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  reached  the  public 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  Governor's  address — there  is  a 
marked  contrast  between  the  vigorous  epithets  of  the  one  and  the 
dispassionate  phrases  of  the  other.  It  is  said  that  the  only  pas- 
sage in  Governor  Hughes's  speech  which  seemed  to  cause  his 
hearers  any  surprise  was  his  frank  and  hearty  tribute  to  President 
Roosevelt's  administration.  "The  country,"  he  declared,  "is 
under  lasting  obligation  to  President  Roosevelt  for  his  vigorous 
opposition  to  abuses  and  for  the  strong  impulse  he  has  given  to 
movements  for  their  correction"  ;  and  he  added  :  "We  shall  have 
in  the  next  campaign  a  notable  vantage-ground,  gained  through 
the  general  admiration  of  his  strong  personality  and  the  popular 
appreciation  of  the  intensity  of  his  desire  to  promote  to  righteous 
conduct  of  affairs  and  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men." 

The  Governor  reveals  himself,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  as 
an  adherent  to  the  historic  principles  of  Republicanism  and  at  the 
same  time  "a  firm  advocate  in  particular  of  its  recent  progressive 
tendencies  under  Mr.  Roosevelt's  guidance."  He  is  in  substantial 
agreement  with  the  President  on  the  subjects  of  employers'  lia- 
bility, the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  the  punishment  of 
corporation  criminals,  the  revision  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Law,  the  conservation  of  national  resources,  the  rights  of  labor,  and 
the  tariff.  While  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  fostering  the  exer- 
cise of  State  rights  and  local  autonomy,  he  approves  the  recent  ex- 
tension of  the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
by  what  is  known  as  the  Rate  Bill,  and  he  believes  that  "the  Com- 
mission should  have  the  most  ample  powers  for  the  purpose  of 
investigation  and  supervision,  and  for  making  rules  and  orders 
which  will  enable  it  to  deal  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  within 
constitutional  limits,  with  interstate  transportation  in  all  its 
phases."  To  quote  further  on  the  subject  of  centralization  versus 
State  rights  : 

"  There  are  two  dangers.  The  one  is  that  serious  evils  of  na- 
tional scope  may  go  unchecked  because  Federal  power  is  not  ex- 
ercised. The  other  lies  in  an  unnecessary  exercise  of  Federal 
power,  burdening  the  central  authority  with  an  attempted  control 
which  would  result  in  the  impairment  of  proper  local  autonomy 
and  extending  it  so  widely  as  to  defeat  its  purpose.  It  must  he 
remembered  that  an  evil  is  not  the  proper  subject  of  Federal  cog- 
nizance merely  because  it  may  exist  in  many  States.  All  sorts 
ii!  evils  exist  in  many  States  which  should  be  corrected  by  the 
exercise  of  local  power,  and  they  are  not  evils  of  Federal  Con- 
cern although  they  may  be  wide-spread. 

"<  >n  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  policy  of  unwise 
centralization  that,  wherever  there  is  a  serious  evil  demanding 
government  correction  which  afflicts  interstate  commerce  and 
hence  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  States,  the  power  of  Congress 
should  unhesitatingly  be  exercised. 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  govemmenl  ownership  of  railroads.  But 
regulation  in  interstate  transportation  is  essential  to  protect  the 
people  from  unjust  discriminations  and  to  secure  safe,   adequate, 


and  impartial  service  upon  reasonable  terms  in  accordance  with 
the  obligations  of  common  carriers.  In  order  to  have  supervision 
which  is  both  thorough  and  just  an  administrative  board  is  neces- 
sary. I  may  assume  that  my  attitude  with  regard  to  this  matter  is 
so  well  understood  through  my  recommendations  in  relation  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  law  in  this  State- 
that  an  extended  statement  is  unnecessary." 

"The  Sherman  Antitrust  Law,"  he  says,  "should  be  clarified 
and  made  more  explicit."  He  declares  himself  not  in  favor  of 
fining  corporations  for  violation  of  the  law,  since  the  fines  come 
ultimately  out  of  the  pockets  of  either  the  public  or  the  stockhold- 
ers. He  would  have  the  guilty  officers  punished  by  imprison- 
ment. He  affirms  his  belief  in  a  protective  tariff,  but  advocates 
revision  of  our  present  schedules,  preferably  by  an  expert  com- 
mission. "  A  protective  tariff,"  he  holds,  "  is  essential  to  the  in- 
terests of  our  wage-earners,  in  that  it  makes  possible  the  payment 
of  wages  on  the  scale  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  this  country, 
and  thus  maintains  our  American  standards  of  living."  On  the 
subject  of  labor  laws  he  says  : 

"  I  am  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  a  law  aptly  expressed,  tO' 
apply  exclusively  to  interstate  commerce,  which  would  embody 
the  principles  of  the  employer's  liability  bill  recently  declared  un- 
constitutional because  too  broad.  I  also  approve  the  laws  which 
have  been  enacted  with  regard  to  safety  appliances  and  hours  of 
labor  in  railroad  service.  The  matter  of  railroad  accidents  de- 
serves special  investigation,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
obtain  adequate  information  which  will  lead  to  appropriate  meas- 
ures for  the  protection  of  life  and  limb. 

"Wherever  the  government  comes  into  direct  relation  to  labor 
proper  conditions  with  regard  to  hours,  wages,  safety,  and  com- 
pensation for  accidents  should  be  provided." 

His  outlook  on  the  future  is  entirely  optimistic.  The  struggle 
for  popular  rights  appears  to  him  as  "an  irresistible  movement 
against  which,  in  the  long  run,  the  opposition  of  class  or  of  privi- 
lege will  be  powerless  to  prevail."  We  have  no  problems,  he  as- 
serts, that  can  not  be  solved. 

Reports  from  Washington  state  that  among  the  senators  and 
representatives  his  speech  is  generally  regarded  as  a  very  strong 
one,  certain  to  win  many  supporters  to  his  candidacy. 


MR.  BRYAN'S  PROSPECTS 

SOMEBODY  started  a  story  last  week  that  Mr.  Bryan  would  be 
greeted  on  his  visit  to  Washington  by  a  delegation  of  Demo- 
cratic senators  and  representatives  who  would  ask  him  to  make 
way  for  some  other  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination,  in 
the  interests  of  party  harmony  and  success.  The  "delegation " 
did  not  materialize,  and  the  Republican  editors  and  correspond- 
ents seized  upon  this  as  evidence  that  the  courage  of  the  peti- 
tioners had  failed  them  at  the  critical  moment.  One  correspond- 
ent said  that  Mr.  Bryan  greeted  these  candid  friends  "  with  very 
much  the  same  sort  of  cheerful  glare  that  John  L.  Sullivan  used 
to  employ  on  his  antagonists  in  the  ring,"  and  as  a  result  their 
"secretly  cherished  intention  remained  secret."  The  Washington 
Star,  however,  which  knows  the  ways  and  manners  prevailing  in 
the  Capital  pretty  well,  calls  the  whole  thing  a  hoax,  and  declares 
that  "the  author  of  that  yarn  should  have  a  medal."  for  "he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  something  out  of  nothing."  It  went  far  enough, 
however,  to  induce  a  reporter  to  ask  Mr.  Bryan  about  it,  who  re- 
plied with  a  broad  smile  that  he  had  not  seen  the  committee  and 
feared  they  were  lost.  And  if  they  should  appear,  he  added,  "  I 
would  first  want  to  examine  the  credentials  of  such  a  committee 
coming  to  me  as  Democrats."  4 

Enough  papers  believed  the  report,  however,  to  set  a  wave  of 
comment  going  on  Mr.  Bryan's  chances  of  nomination  and  elec- 
tion, and  this  comment  contains  some  opinions  well  worth  reading. 
The   Washington   correspondent   of   the   New  York  Times  (Ind. 
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Dem.),  a  paper  so  bitterly  opposed  to  Bryan  that  it  can  hardly 
speak  of  him  calmly,  makes  this  unwilling  report : 

"As  far  as  the  selection  of  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  is 
concerned,  the  Democratic  National  Convention  is,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  most  Democrats  here,  all  over  now  except  for  the  shouting. 
William  Jennings  Bryan  has  the  nomination  triple-riveted  already, 
and  is  putting  in  more  fastenings  every  day. 

"There  is  only  one  way  to  prevent  Mr.  Bryan  from  being  the 
Democratic  candidate  this  year,  and  that  is  to  go  to  Denver  with 
more  than  one-third  of  the  delegates  pledged  to  oppose  him.  And 
that  is  apparently  as  impossible  as  his  voluntary  relinquishing  his 
claim  for  the  nomination." 

The  Republican  editors  profess  the  utmost  satisfaction  at  the 
prospect  that  Bryan  will  carry  the  Democratic  standard  in  the 
coming  campaign.  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (Rep.)  notes  with 
pleasure  the  report  that  the  ^Republicans  in  the  House  joined  the 
Democrats  in  hearty  cheers  at  the  mention  of  Bryan  as  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee,  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"We  trust  this  pleasant  and  unusual  incident  will  serve  to  assure 
Mr.  Bryan  that  the  Republican  party  is  not  unmindful  or  unappre- 
ciative  of  the  great  services  he  has  rendered  it  through  his  per- 
petual, hopeless,  and  disorganizing  candidacy.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  this  tribute  to  Mr.  Bryan  was  actuated  no  less  by 
appreciation  of  past  services  than  by  a  lively,  if  perhaps  selfish, 
sense  of  the  comfortable  significance  for  the  Republican  party  of 
his  nomination  at  Denver  next  July." 

The  Baltimore  American  (Rep.)  takes  the  matter  up  psycho- 
logically thus  : 

"  Mr.  Bryan  .  .  .  has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  actually  seek- 
ing the  Presidency.  He  has  concluded  with  the  fox  that  the 
grapes  are  sour.  But  there  is  a  species  of  exhilaration  in  running 
which  any  old  race  man  will  call  to  mind,  and  this  old  war-horse 
is  ready  to  be  entered,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  he  will  be  left 
at  the  post.  There  is  also  a  certain  kind  of  fame  in  being  a  per- 
petual candidate  for  the  Presidency,  a  fame  which  very  few  men 
acnieve.  Clay  ran  for  the  Presidency  five  times,  and  it  didn't  hurt 
Clay  a  bit.  He  became  more  widely  known  and  idolized  by  a 
larger  circle  of  friends.  The  fact  is,  a  man  who  speaks  out  his 
mind  with  great  freedom  is  rarely  elected  to  that  high  office.  He 
antagonizes  too  many  people  and  too  many  interests.  If  there  is 
any  public  matter  upon  which  Mr.  Bryan  has  not  unbosomed  him- 
self it  does  not  occur  at  this  moment." 

The  airy  manner  in  which  most  of  the  Republican  papers  predict 
a  sure  defeat  for  Mr.  Bryan  is  not  shared,  however,  by  the  Wash- 
ington Star  (Rep.),  which  remarks  : 

"Wall  Street  says  that  Mr.  Bryan  can  not  be  elected,  but  how 
does  Wall  Street  know?  It  says  that  any  one  of  a  dozen  men  it 
names  can  be  elected,  but  how  does  it  know?  Opposed  to  these 
opinions  are  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  friends,  who  de- 
clare that  Mr.  Bryan  can  be  elected  ;  that  this  is  a  Democratic  year, 
and  because  of  his  long  service  to  the  party  as  its  leader  he  is 
entitled  to  his  reward.  In  the  battle  of  opinions,  whose  should 
prevail?  Those  of  the  men  who  slaughtered  Mr.  Bryan  in  1896 
and  iqoo,  or  those  who  carried  the  flag  in  those  two  campaigns? 
Mr.  Bryan  refuses  to  take  orders  from  Wall  Street,  and  so  Wall 
Street  will  have  to  take  orders  from  Mr.  Bryan.  That  is  to  say, 
after  the  Denver  Convention  it  can  take  him  or  leave  him,  as  it 
pleases." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  too,  warns  the  Republic- 
ans that  Bryan  will  be  a  hard  man  to  defeat.     It  says : 

"That  Mr.  Bryan  will  be  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  this  year,  if  he  chooses  to  be,  may  now  be  set  down  as 
among  the  political  certainties.  And  those  Republican  managers 
are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  who  think  that  it  will  be  a  holiday 
task  to  beat  him.  The  forces  which  make  Mr.  Bryan's  candidacy 
formidable  are  not  hidden.  He  has  a  vast  and  idolizing  personal 
following.  Its  vote  can  be  transferred  to  no  other.  As  a  cam- 
paigner, he  has  inexhaustible  physical  energy  and  endless  re- 
sources of  agitation.  And  on  what  willing  ears  his  appeals  would 
fall  in  present  circumstances  !  Are  the  Republicans  not  aware 
how  he  could  retort  all  their  own  favorite  arguments  upon  them 
with  terrific  force?     The   Republican  platform  of  1896  could  be 


read  as  an  indictment  of  the  Republican  party  of  1908.  All  the 
dire  consequences  of  misgovernment  therein  set  forth  are  now- 
swarming  home  to  condemn  Republican  policies.  A  panic  has 
come  under  Republican  rule.  Business  has  suffered  deep  hurt; 
mills  have  shut  down  ;  thousands  of  men  are  out  of  work  ;  the 
unemployed  throng  the  cities  ;  the  resources  of  charity  are  strained 
to  provide  for  those  in  want  by  no  fault  of  their  own.  Does  any 
Republican  leader  in  his  senses  doubt  that  Mr.  Bryan  could  make 


JUGGERNAUT. 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  York   World. 

great  play  with  these  undeniable  facts?  Bearing  in  mind  his  ex- 
traordinary gifts  as  an  agitator,  and  remembering  how  invariably 
the  party  in  power  loses  popular  support  when  depression  over- 
takes industry  and  cripples  enterprise,  no  one  but  a  Republican 
drunk  with  complacency  could  deny  that  the  coming  campaign 
will  test  his  party  to  the  utmost. 

"  It  is  no  time  for  the  boastful  cry  that  any  good  Republican  can 
beat  Bryan.  Some  good  Republicans,  even  among  those  now 
mentioned  for  the  Presidency,  would  be  overwhelmed  by  him." 


A  NOTABLE  LABOR  DECISION 

AFTER  having  been  in  force  for  ten  years  the  section  of  the 
Erdman  Law  forbidding  railroads  or  other  carriers  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  to  discharge  employees  because  of  their 
membership  in  labor  organizations  is  now  declared  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  be  unconstitutional  and  therefore  void. 
The  decision,  which  is  widely  discust  by  the  press  as  one  of  the 
most  important  ever  delivered  on  the  rights  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees, was  given  on  a  test  case  brought  by  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad.  William  Adair,  a  master  mechanic  o'f  the 
road,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  law  discharged  O.  B.  Cop- 
page,  a  fireman  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  because  he  belonged 
to  the  Order  of  Locomotive  Firemen.  That  organization  brought 
suit  in  Coppage's  behalf,  and  Adair  was  convicted  and  fined  under 
the  Erdman  Law  by  the  Federal  court  in  Eastern  Kentucky. 
The  case  was  then  carried  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
with  the  result  now  published.  The  final  decision,  as  handed 
down  by  Justice  Harlan,  rests  upon  two  principles.  In  the  first 
place  the  only  pretext  by  which  Congress  could  legislate  upon  the 
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matter  was  to  regard  it  as  "interstate  commerce."     But  according 
to  the  Supreme  Court  there  ism.  legal  or  logical  connection  be- 
tween an  employee's  membership  in  a  labor  organization  and  the 
in-    on    of    interstate    commerce,    and    tin     law     in    question 
stretches  the   interstate-commerce   clause   beyond  the   breaking- 
point.     The  other  principle  is  that  it  is  not  within  the  function  of 
ernment  to  compel  any  person  in  the  course  of  his  business  and 
.m.iinst   his  will   to  accept   the   personal   services  of  another,  any 
more  than  it  is  within  the  function  oi  government  to  compel  any 
person  against  his  will  to  continue  in  the  employment  of  another. 
I  o  quote  Justice  Harlan's  words  on  the  latter  point  : 

"The  right  of  a  person  to  sell  his  labor  upon  such  terms  as  he 
deems  proper  is.  in  its  essence,  the  same  as  the  right  of  the  pur- 
chaser of  labor  to  prescribe  the  conditions  upon  which  he  will  ac- 
cept such  labor  from  the  person  offering  to  sell  it.  So  the  right  of 
the  employees  to  quit  the  service  of  the  employer  for  whatever 
r<  ason  is  the  same  as  the  right  of  the  employer,  for  whatever  reason, 
to  dispense  with  the  service  of  such  employee 

"It  was  the  legal  right  of  the  defendant,  Adair,  however  un- 
wise such  a  course  might  have  been,  to  discharge  Coppage,  because 
of  his  being  a  member  of  a  labor  organization,  as  it  was  the  legal 
right  of  Coppage,  if  he  saw  tit  to  do  so,  however  unwise  such  a 
course  might  be,  to  quit  the  service  in  which  he  was  engaged,  be- 
cause the  defendant  employed  those  who  were  not  members  of 
some  labor  organization. 

"In  all  such  particulars  the  employer  and  the  employee  have 
equality  of  rights,  and  any  legislation  that  disturbs  that  equality  is 
an  arbitrary  interference  with  the  liberty  of  contract  which  no  gov- 
ernment can  legally  justify  in  a  free  land." 

"This  decision  practically  legalizes  the  blacklist,"  exclaims  the 
Chicago  Socialist,  which  holds  it  up  in  contrast  to  the  antiboycott 
injunction  recently  issued  by  Justice  Gould  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Supreme  Court  against  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  :  and  a  number  of  papers  speak  of  the  decision  as  "  a  knock- 
out blow  to  unionism."  "With  all  due  respect  to  the  lawyers  of 
the  daily  press,"  remarks  the  Pittsburg  Labor  Tribune,  "we  con- 
sider this  arrant  nonsense."  The  Erdman  Act,  says  this  paper, 
was  not  essential  to  the  growth  of  trades-unionism.     To  quote  : 

"The  Court  specifically  asserts  that  it  will  protect  the  right  of 
workmen  to  choose  their  employers  as  readily  as  it  will  the  right 
of  employers  to  choose  their  workmen.  That  pledge — for  the  lan- 
guage of  the  majority  opinion  is  nothing  else  than  a  pledge — is  the 
answer  of  the  court  to  the  fools  in  high  places  who  want  legisla- 
tures and  courts  to  declare  that  if  workmen  strike  against  an  em- 
ployer they  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  conspiracy.  In  Canada 
there  is  actually  a  law  in  existence  to-day  which  provides  for 
compulsory  arbitration  of  labor  disputes  and  forbids  workmen  to 
quit  an  employer  if  the  arbitration  tribunal  does  not  happen  to 
think  as  they  do.  We  want  no  such  regulations,  no  such  abridg- 
ment of  the  liberty  of  workmen  in  this  country.  And  if  the  liberty 
of  employers  is  left  unrestricted  there  will  be  no  danger  of  any 
attempt  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  wage-earner.  .  .  .  The  em- 
ployer who  wants  to  discharge  men  because  they  belong  to  a 
union  will  be  eliminated  in  due  course  of  time  by  competition. 
All  candid  observers  admit  that  the  organized  labor  of  the  country 
(particularly  on  the  railroads)  is  the  most  skilled  labor.  If  em- 
ployers want  to  employ  inferior  workmen,  let  them  go  ahead." 

I  )u  the  other  hand.  President  Gompers,  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  is  described  in  a  newspaper  report  as  so  angry  and 
disgusted  that  he  will  not  permit  himself  to  discuss  the  decision  at 
present  for  fear  of  "saying  something  he  would  regret."  Mr. 
Bryan  is  quoted  as  disputing  the  Supreme  Court's  finding  on  the 
following  grounds  : 

" A  corporation  is  a  creature  of  law.  It  has  no  rights  except 
those  given  it  by  law.  and  it  must  not  be  confused  with  the  natural 
man.  The  power  that  creates  a  corporation  can  restrict  it,  re- 
strain it,  and  control  it,  and  Congress  has  plenary  powers  in  deal- 
ing with  Corporations  in  so  far  as  they  engage  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

"The  union  is  a  law  lid  association,  and  if  a  man  can  be  dis- 
charged because  he  belongs  to  a  lal ior-union,  by  the  same  logic  he 
can  be  discharged  if  he  belongs  to  a  political   patty  objectionable 


to  the  employer,  or  to  a  church  against  which  the  employer  is  prej- 
udiced. Followed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  principle  .aid 
down  by  the  court,  as  1  understand  the  decision,  would  enable  the 
corporation  to  set  itself  up  as  a  dictator  in  regard  to  the  habits, 
thoughts,  and  convictions  of  its  employees  on  any  and  every 
subject." 


THE  LISBON  TRAGEDY 

~\ISRAELI'S  remark  that  assassination  never  changed  the 
-*->'  history  of  the  world  is  being  applied  by  political  observers 
to  the  assassination  of  King  Carlos  and  the  Crown  Prince  in  the 
streets  of  Lisbon.  If  this  crime  was  the  work  of  revolutionists 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  monarchy,  they  have  made  a  tragic  blun- 
der, thinks  the  New  York  Sun,  for  their  victims  were  popular 
among  the  people,  and  "a  strong  reaction  "  against  the  revolution- 
aries may  now  be  looked  for.  The  New  York  Times  expresses 
a  like  opinion,  and  the  Philadelphia  Tress  thinks  republicanism 
would  be  unworkable  in  so  illiterate  a  country  as  Portugal.  Even 
a  constitutional  monarchy  proved  impracticable,  and  the  dictator- 
ship of  Franco,  as  the  same  paper  adds,  "  was  approved  all  over 
Europe  and  by  French  and  English  Liberals." 

Franco's  iron  rule  is  generally  credited  with  having  provoked 
this  bloody  reprisal,  but  some  remark  that  the  character  of  the  re- 
prisal proves  that  the  dictatorship  was  needed.  No  doubt  Franco 
is  a  dictator,  admits  the  New  York  Tribune,  but,  "whether because 
of  the  unbridled  corruption  which  plundered  the  land  before  his 
advent  or  the  murderous  villainy  which  now  makes  it  a  land  of 
mourning,  we  know  of  no  country  which  more  needs  a  dictator  of 
benevolent  heart  but  of  iron  hand  than  Portugal." 

That  Carlos  brought  down  his  fate  upon  himself,  however,  is  the 
view  of  the  New  York  World,  which  states  the  case  thus  : 

"King  Carlos  had  many  personal  attractions.  He  was  well  edu- 
cated, a  poet,  a  musician,  a  fine  sportsman,  and  a  man  of  proved 
courage.  But  he  was  an  indifferent  ruler  and  a  poor  politician. 
He  was  grossly  extravagant,  his  court  was  frivolous  and  the  Gov- 
ernment corrupt,  while  the  people  were  poor  and  restless.  The 
ferment  of  republicanism  had  long  been  at  work  in  the  universities 
and  among  the  masses  when  a  crisis  was  precipitated  last  spring 
by  the  Cortes  refusing  to  pass  the  appropriations.  Factions  which 
could  not  agree  upon  any  definite  policy  had  united  in  turning  out 
one  Ministry  after  another. 

"Early  in  May  the  King  dismissed  the  Cortes,  suspended  the 
Constitution,  and  proclaimed  Premier  Franco  dictator.  From  that 
time  republicans  and  monarchists  made  common  cause  in  demand- 
ing the  restoration  of  constitutional  government.  Late  in  June 
the  mob  threw  up  barricades  in  the  streets  in  Lisbon  and  fought 
the  troops  for  hours.  Scores  of  men  and  women  fell  before  the 
soldiers'  volleys.  The  Government  won  a  bloody  victory,  but  the 
spirit  of  revolt  was  not  quelled.  Plots  against  the  lives  of  the 
dictator  and  the  King  were  being  constantly  uncovered.  Many  of 
the  republican  leaders  were  summarily  thrown  into  jail.  Decrees- 
were  issued  expelling  from  the  country  all  suspected  persons. 
Only  last  Wednesday  there  was  an  outbreak  of  political  rioting  in 
Lisbon  in  which  the  police  and  the  crowd  fought  savagely. 

"No  government  could  live  in  such  conditions  except  by  force, 
and  violence  invites  violence.  King  Carlos  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  trying  to  conquer  his  subjects  instead  of  conciliating  them. 
He  has  paid  for  his  mistake  with  his  life,  and  assassination  as 
usual  has  not  bettered  things.  But  how  many  times  must  history 
prove  that  military  absolutism,  even  when  it  assumes  to  be  benefi- 
cent, can  not  safely  endure  among  a  people  capable  of  understand- 
ing their  rights  ?" 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


That  Eastern  movement  against  Bryan  died  young  for  want  of  a  rank  and 
file.  —  The  Chicago  Daily  .Wits. 

Two  shades  met  and  were  Introduced  to  each  other  on  the  other  side  of 
Styx,  "Good  morning,"  said  one,  "I  am  Cesar  Borgia."  "Pleased  to  meet 
you,"  said  the  Othet  "I  used  to  make  rotten  tire-hose.  '  "Maestro!"  mur- 
mured Borgia  humbly       The  New  York  Evening  Post 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


WHY  JUSTICE  MISCARRIES  IN  AMERICA 

A  RECENT  writer  remarked  that  it  is  safer  to  be  a  murderer 
in  this  country  than  to  be  a  railroad  brakeman,  because  the 
death-rate  among  murderers  is  lower.  This  striking  comparison 
was  drawn  to  emphasize  the  deadliness  of  railroading.  Mr. 
Sydney  Brooks  takes  the  figures  from  the  opposite  viewpoint  to 
show  the  "complete  breakdown  of  criminal  law  "  in  the  United 
States.  Writing  in  the  London  Chronicle,  he  remarks  that  in 
America  a  verdict  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  one  thing, 
"carrying  it  out  is  quite  another."  Supposing  a  man  "is  wealthy, 
has  friends,  social  influence,  and  the  pick  of  the  lawyers  "  ;  even  if 
he  has  committed  "wilful  murder,"  still  "the  machinery  for  making 
him  or  any  American  in  his  position  pay  the  penalty  of  his  crime 
simply  does  not  exist."  Mr.  Brooks  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
murderer  whose  guilt  has  been  proved  "may  go  scot-free  "  or  "be 
imprisoned  a  few  months."  Nor  is  immunity  for  crime  the  privi- 
lege of  the  rich  alone.     He  adds  : 

"  Any  American  who  can  afford  to  engage  a  lawyer  may  commit 
murder  with  almost  complete  im- 
punity. The  odds  are  rather  over 
seventy  to  one  against  his  being 
executed.  I  am  not  speaking  at 
random,  but  am  summarizing  the 
criminal  statistics  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  They  make  ap- 
palling reading.  They  show  that 
America  is  the  only  country 
where  the  proportion  of  murders 
to  population  is  positively  on  the 
increase  ;  that  in  Mexico  alone 
are  more  murders  committed  than 
in  the  United  States;  that  in  the 
last  two  decades  they  have  multi- 
plied fivefold;  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  executions  during  the  same 
period  has  remained  virtually 
stationary  —  less  than  120  per 
annum  for  an  average  of  9.000 
murders." 


In  support  of  his  arraignment 


THE    REAL   GUARANTIES  OF    PEACE. 

—Pischietto  (Turin). 


EXCHANGE   OF    COURTESIES   IN   THE    PACIFIC. 

-  Uncle  Sam—"  Happy  New  Year  to  you,  Jappy .'" 
Japan—"  I  am  preparing  for  one !  "  —Jugend  (Munich) . 

COMIC   VIEWS    OF   OUR  FOREIGN   RELATIONS. 


THE    EMIGRANTS'    RETURN. 

Europe  -"  He  takes  our  gold  and  sends  us  back  his  riffraff ! " 

—  Ulk  (Berlin). 

of  the  criminal  tribunals  of  this 
country  he  quotes  Mr.  Taft's  re- 
mark that  "the  administration  of 
the  criminal  law  in  all  the  States 
in  the  Union  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
civilization."  He  says  that  there 
are  two  causes  of  this  "  paraly- 
sis "  of  justice.  The  first,  the 
influence  of  the  press,  he  thus 
describes : 

"No  artifice  is  spared  by  the 
American  journals  to  rouse  preju- 
dice for  or  against  the  prisoner 
in  every  case  in  which  the  public 
is  interested.  The  evidence  is 
commented  on  from  day  to  day 
with  as  much  freedom  and  unre- 
straint as  tho  nothing  more  seri- 
ous were  at  stake  than  a  favorite's 
form  in  a  trotting-match.  Con- 
tempt of  court  exists  in  America,  if  at  all,  merely  as  a  legal  fiction. 
No  attempt  is  ever  made  either  by  judge  or  counsel  to  translate  it 
into  fact.  The  press  is  permitted  to  flout  judicial  decency  and  fair 
play,  to  rouse  passions,  confuse  issues,  stimulate  the  utmost  par- 
tiality of  sentiment,  and  create  the  conditions  that  are  least  favor- 
able to  the  dispensation  of  justice,  without  a  word  either  of  official 
or  of  popular  protest. 

"  There  is  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the  jury  with  a  direct  im- 
pact the  immense  force  of  public  opinion.  The  fears  or  the  senti- 
mentality of  the  jurymen  themselves  are  played  upon  with  a  facil- 
ity which  we  in  England,  who  only  know  trial  by  newspaper  or 
trial  by  public  opinion  in  a  very  modified  form,  do  not  even  begin 
to  rival." 

The  limited  authority  of  the  trial  judge  in  this  country  and  "the 
abuse  of  the  pardoning  power  which  is  exercised  by  the  governors 
of  the  respective  States — politicians  elected  by  popular  vote  and 
dependent  upon  public  opinion."  are  also  causes  which  lead  to 
laxity.  But  above  all  is  the  "perversion  of  procedure"  in  Ameri- 
can courts,  of  which  he  writes  as  follows  : 

"Beyond  everything  else  the  breakdown  of  the  American  crimi- 
nal law  is  to  be  found  in  the  worship  and  perversion  of  procedure. 
Just  as  Americans  have  overelaborated  the  machinery  of  politics 
until  democracy  is  bound  and  helpless  in  its  toils,  so  they  have 
magnified  the  technicalities  of  the  law  until  justice  has  been 
thrown  into  the  background  and  lost  sight  of;  In  a  criminal  case 
in  the  United  States  it  is  the  judge  on  the  bench,  and  not  the  priV 
oner  in  the  dock,  who  is  really  on  trial.     The  counsel  on  both  sides 
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polish  up  a  thousand  little  points  of  pleading  and  practise  and  evi- 
dence and  lire  them  off  at  the  judge,  who  has  to  decide  upon  them 
offhand.  If  he  falls  into  a  single  error,  no  matter  how  trivial  or 
how  far  removed  from  the  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused,  the  appellate  court  will  order  a  new  trial  of  the  case 
almost  automatically. 

"The  superior  courts  in  America  do  not  ask  when  an  appeal  is 
taken  to  them,  Is  the  judgment  just?  but,  Is  there  any  error  of 
whatever  kind,  however  technical,  however  insignificant,  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  trial  court?  If  there  is,  the  presumption  of 
prejudice  exists  at  once,  and  the  whole  case  has  to  be  tried  over 
again.  Hence  appeals  and  retrials  multiply  without  end.  Hence 
justice  and  common  sense  are  alike  forgotten  in  the  chase  after  an 
impossible  perfection  of  forms  and  rules.  Hence  the  fundamental 
isMie  is  neglected  and  the  immaterial  quibble  made  a  peg  for  be- 
wilderingly  brilliant  disquisitions.  Hence  the  criminal  law  of 
America  is  a  refuge  and  a  comfort  to  the  lawyer  and  the  criminal, 
and  a  menace  and  vexation  to  the  rest  of  the  community." 


SOCIALIST   RIOTS  IN   BERLIN 

IT  would  "not  be  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  State," 
said  Buelow,  for  the  Prussian  voters  to  have  universal  suffrage 
and  the  secret  ballot.  Thereupon,  we  learn  from  the  German 
press,  the  Marseillaise  was  sung  by  an  excited  mob  of  eight  thou- 
sand Socialists,  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  was  surrounded  with 
cavalry,  and  the  streets  were  guarded  with  soldiers.  Several  heads 
were  broken,  but  no  lives  lost.  These  unruly  Prussians,  it  seems, 
insisted  that  they  have  as  much  voice  in  running  Prussia  as  they 
have  in  running  the  Empire — as  if  the  voters  in  New  York  City 
should  insist  on  having  as  full  electoral  rights  in  State  elections  as 
they  have  in  national.  In  this  country  the  national  elections  are 
conducted  under  State  control ;  one  State  permits  women  to  vote 
for  President,  another  forbids  it ;  one  lets  the  negro  vote,  another 
does  not ;  the  President  and  Congress  have  nothing  to  say  about 
it.  But  in  Germany,  when  the  Landtag  of  Prussia  began  to  dis- 
cuss the  grant  of  ^universal  suffrage  and  the  secret  ballot  for  the 
voters,  the  Imperial  Chancellor  promptly  squelched  the  whole 
movement.  The  Berlin  papers  represent  him  as  settling  it  with 
these  words  : 

"The  introduction  in  Prussia  of  the  system  which  governs  elec- 
tions to  the  Reichstag  would  not  be  compatible  with  the  welfare 
of  the  State.  The  resolution  before  the  House  must  therefore  be 
rejected.  The  Government  is  likewise  unable  to  hold  out  any 
prospect  of  the  substitution  of  a  secret  ballot  for  the  present  pub- 
lic system  of  voting." 

Yet  the  Prussian  franchise  was  declared  by  Prince  Bismarck  to 
be  "the  most  wretched  of  all  electoral  systems."  It  is,  in  fact,  so 
arranged  that,  as  the  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  observes, 
"in  no  case  can  the  working  classes  elect  a  representative  of  their 
own  immediate  interests."  Not  a  single  Socialist  has  ever  entered 
the  Prussian  Chamber,  which  is  controlled  by  Conservative  land- 
owners and  Agrarians.  Bebel  and  the  other  Socialists  in  the 
Reichstag  have  taken  up  the  cudgels  for  the  Prussian  working 
classes  whom  the  Landtag  is  supposed  to  represent,  but  their 
efforts  have  been  in  vain. 

August  Bebel,  indeed,  in  his  Vorwaerts  (Berlin),  has  passion- 
ately and  eloquently  pleaded  lor  the  rights  of  the  workingman  in 
the  Prussian  Diet.  During  the  Berlin  riots  he  published  a  special 
number  of  his  paperwhich  circulated  among  the  mob.  In  an  art i- 
ci'   in  this  paper  he  thus  states  his  views  : 

"The  fact  that  in  elections  to  the  Reichstag  universal  suffrage 
obtains,  makes  the  injustice  with  regard  to  the  Prussian  Diet  un- 
intelligible,   inconsistent,    and     actually    revolting.      That    justice 

should  be  done  to  the  workingman  in  South  Germany  proves  the 

falsity  of  the  arguments  put  forth  by  the  privileged  class.  They 
implicitly  assert  that  what  is  just  from  an  imperial  standpoint,  is 
not  equally  so  for  a  single  state  of  the  Empire.  This  is  rank 
absurdity.  I  suppose  they  mean  to  put  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Main  a  notice  which  will  run  :  '  Workingmen,  when  you  cross  this 


river,  your  political  rights  are  forfeited.'  Can  Social  Democrats 
read  a  more  exasperating  sentence  than  this?  Can  they  imagine  a 
more  cruel  exhibition  of  arbitrary  tyranny?  The  last  ten  years 
have  witnessed  in  Europe  an  almost  universal  emancipation  of 
the  proletariat.  Their  equal  political  rights  have  been  acknowl- 
edged and  these  have  been  the  means  of  their  social  emancipation. 
Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  in  the  most  progressive  centers  of 
capitalism,  in  Saxony  and  Prussia,  the  onward  march  of  liberty 
can  be  thus  arrested?  " 

Prince  von  Buelow's  declaration,  declares  the  Berliner  Tage- 
blalt,  "exceeds  the  most  dismal  forecasts  of  the  pessimist."  The 
National  Liberal  press  give  out  their  opinion  quietly  but  pointedly. 
Prince  von  Buelow's  promises  of  "fancy  reforms  "  in  the  Prussian 
election  law  mean,  declares  the  Berliner  Boersen-Zeiiung,  "a 
postponement  of  all  reforms  to  the  Greek  Kalends."  But  the 
Magdeburger  Zeitung  believes  "that  a  promise  of  reform,  and 
a  reform  in  accordance  with  Radical  ideas,  has  actually  been 
made."  "It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  Prince  von  Buelow  had 
given  the  matter  a  more  careful  consideration,  but  such  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  of  him,"  bitterly  remarks  the  Hannover- 
sche  Courier.  The  hypocrisy  of  the  Chancellor,  in  his  attitude 
toward  political  reform,  is  denounced  by  the  Berliner  Tageblatt. 
quoted  above,  in  a  second  article.  After  his  declaration  "the  last 
mask  fell,  and  the  mantle  of  a  modern  reformer  finally  slipt  from 
the  princely  shoulders  of  the  speaker."  The  National  Zeitung,  a 
National  Liberal  organ,  thinks  that  by  the  course  he  adopted  the 
Chancellor  chose  "a  perilous  policy  which  is  particularly  risky 
because  it  introduces  all  the  unrest  and  uncertainty  of  the  Prussian 
elections  into  the  debates  of  the  Reichstag."  The  Social  Demo- 
crats will  now  take  care  that  every  candidate  for  the  Prussian  Diet 
shall  answer  the  question,  "What  is  your  opinion  about  election 
reform?"  adds  this  organ. 

But  the  Tagliche  Rundschau  (Berlin)  condemns  government  by 
majorities,  and  observes  : 

"The  Government  has  taken  the  position  that  a  property  qualifi- 
cation should  be  the  basis  of  its  graduated  vote  system  in  Prussia, 
and  that  reform  can  be  attained  only  on  the  lines  of  this  system. 
And,  indeed,  this  seems  to  present  the  easiest  path  to  reform.  It 
indicates  the  via  media  which  all  parties  may  tread  in  unison. 
The  principle  of  such  reform  is  neither  the  possession  of  wealth 
nor  the  preponderance  of  numbers.  No  judicious  people  would 
suffer  themselves  to  be  governed  on  such  principles.  A  majority 
in  mere  numbers  means  the  majority  of  the  masses,  and  what  is 
such  a  majority  but  an  ignorant  mob?  Understanding  is  the  en- 
dowment of  a  picked  minority.  This  minority  is  distinguished 
above  all  others  by  education  and  riper  experience." 

Rioting  in  the  streets  of  Berlin  was  absurd  and  useless,  declares 
the  Liberal  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin),  but  it  believes  that  the 
needed  reforms  will  come  in  their  natural  course,  altho  such  re- 
forms were  not  won  even  in  England  excepting  after  long  strug- 
gles. Prince  von  Buelow  is  scathingly  rebuked  for  his  refusal  by 
the  Radical  Frankfurter  Zeitung  as  a  man  on  whom  "no  hopes 
can  henceforth  be  built." 

The  cry  of  Prussia  for  her  rights  is  looked  upon  by  the  Paris 
Temps  as  portending  disturbance  in  Germany,  and  after  detailing 
the  circumstances  of  the  recent  riots,  it  remarks  : 

"It   is  not  easy  to  answer  all  the  questions  suggested  by  these 
events.     One  thing  is  certain,  the  domestic  situation  throughout    ' 
Germany  and    Prussia   is  about   as  unstable  as  can  possibly  be    ' 
imagined." 

The  London  Saturday  Review  justifies  Prince  von  Buelow  and 
asks,  "How  can  he  consent  to  an  alteration  of  the  electoral  laws 
in  Prussia  which  is  intended  to  increase  the  fighting  strength  of 
Socialism?"  The  London  Times  more  cautiously  observes  :  "The 
longer  the  present  antiquated  system  [in  Prussia],  calculated 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  fictitious  strength  to  conserva- 
tism and  illiberalism,  is  continued,  the  more  dangerous  is  the  feel- 
ing of  discontent  likely  to  become." — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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JOHN    WALTER, 

Founder  of  The  Times 
(1739-1812) 


FUTURE  OF  THE  LON- 
DON "TIMES" 

"  '  I  "IMES  change,"  says  Borbonius, 
J-  "and  we  change  with  them." 
And  now  the  London  Ti/zies  is  appar- 
ently to  undergo  not  only  a  change  of 
owners,  hut  a  change  of  character,  we 
are  told  by  the  foreign  press.  Altho 
those  responsible  for  the  business 
management  and  editorial  conduct  of 
the  erstwhile  "Thunderer"  make  faint 
denials  as  to  any  vital  alteration,  busi- 
ness or  otherwise,  of  this  newspaper's 
status,  all  the  London  and  Continen- 
tal papers  affirm  it.  The  'Tizzies, 
founded  by  John  Walter  in  17S5,  which 
■defied  Pitt,  who  had  sworn  to  ruin  it, 

which  has  lived  on  and  is  still  represented  by  an  owner  who  is 
known  as  Walter  1Y.,  is  at  last, 
according  to  the  London  Daily 
A'eivs,  "to  pass  from  the  hands 
•of  the  family  in  which  it  has  re- 
mained so  long  into  the  direction 
of  one  of  the  cleverest  exponents 
•of  the  new  '  yellow  '  journalism." 
Tlie  Tizzies  came  into  financial 
straits,  says  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle,  by  underselling  the 
publishers  in  its  Book  Club.  "In 
the  feud  which  followed,  the  pub- 
lishers determined  to  withhold 
their  advertisements,  and  this 
decision  is  estimated  to  have  cost 
the  newspaper  ^20,000  [$100,000] 
a  year."  The  London  Tribune 
also  declares  that  "the  change  is 
not  due,  as  has  been  stated,  to 
the  activities  of  the  Tariff  Re- 
form League,  or  any  other  politi- 
cal organization,  but  is  simply 
a  big  business  transaction."  Mr. 
Pearson  himself,  through  the  Lon- 
don Press  Association,  publishes 
in  all  the  English  papers  a  decla- 
ration of  his  future  policy  in  which  he  declares  that  "the  editorial 
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"express"  speed. 
Mr.    C.  Arthur    Pearson  (new    Managing    Director  of    The 
Times)- "  I'll  make  him  hum  !  "  —Punch. 


PRINTING-HOUSE   SQUARE,   LONDON.     HOME  OF   "THE  TIMES. 
The  office  of  this  newspaper  is  the  gabled  building  on  the  reader's  left. 


character  of  the  paper  will  remain  unchanged,  and  it  will  be  con- 
ducted, as  in  the  past,  on  lines 
independent  of  party  politics." 

The  London  Daily  Mail  fe- 
licitates Mr.  Pearson  in  the 
following  terms  : 

"  Mr.  Pearson  is  warmly  to  be 
congratulated  upon  his  great  suc- 
cess in  securing  the  control  of 
The  Tizzies  at  a  point  compara- 
tively early  in  his  career.  He 
has  already  in  his  hands  The 
Daily  Express,  The  Standard, 
and  the  The  Evening  Standard, 
on  the  management  of  which  he 
has  brought  modern  methods  to 
bear  ;  and  we  are  sure  that  under 
his  control  The  Tizzies  will  still, 
as  of  old,  maintain  a  strong  and 
sound  national  policy,  and  that 
in  its  future  career  'the  leading 
journal  '  will  revive  its  highest 
and  best  traditions." 

The  European  Continental 
press  do  little  more  than  chron- 
icle the  fact  of  the  business  and 
editorial  transfer  of  the  leading 
London  organ.  The  German  pa- 
pers hope  that  the  anti -German  bitterness  with  which  they  charge 

The  Tizzies  may  now  die  out,  and  the 
Austrian  journals  speak  with  fore- 
boding of  the  "yellow  "  element  now 
supposed  to  be  introduced  into  Print- 
ing-House  Square.  The  Paris  Temps, 
referring  to  the  association  with  Mr. 
Cyril  Arthur  Pearson  of  Sir  Alexan- 
der Henderson,  chairman  of  the  Great 
Central  Railway,  an  ardent  Protec- 
tionist, observes : 

"Altho  it  is  officially  announced 
that  The  'Times  will  continue  to  be 
inspired  by  the  principles  which  have 
guided  its  career  in  the  past,  and  will 
take  no  count  of  party  politics,  it 
is  probable  that  the  presence  at  its 
head  of  two  out-and-out  partizans  of 
Mr. Chamberlain's  policy  can  not  fail  to 
have  great  influence  upon  the  economic 
views  of  the  transformed  Tizzies" 

The  Hamburger.  Nachrichten  says 
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that  <  Germany  is  pleased  with  the  change,  and  gives  the  following 
reasons : 

"  i  n  i  ourse  a  great  many  people,  in  spite  of  all  t hat  may  be  said 
or  done,  will  continue  to  indulge  in  angry  vituperations  against  the 
Germans,  The  new  direction  of  The  Times  will  have  no  occasion 
to  continue  maintaining  this  attitude.  As  far  as  we  Germans  are 
concerned,  we  greet  with  no  other  feeling  than  satisfaction  the 
prospect  of  finding  all  tendencj  to  suspicion  done  away  with,  and 
the  first  journal  ol  England  restored  to  its  early  position  of  jour- 
nalistic preeminence." 

In  a  like  strain  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  the  great  Liberal  paper 
of  Vienna,  refers  to  "the  passionate  hatred  toward  the  Germans" 
cherished  by  The  Times  and  its  "opposition  to  Protection," 
which  "have  sorely  impaired  the  power  and  influence."  of  the 
paper.  The  Times  is  now  to  become  "a  modern  paper."  we  are 
told.  "A  modern  paper  can  not  live,"  declares  this  writer,  "unless 
it  possesses  not  only  talent,  but  freedom,  and  educates  the  public 
by  a  strong  and  fearless  criticism  of  public  events  and  persons." 
'1'hc  writer  concludes  as  follows  : 

"The  journal  that  does  not  take  this  course,  but  merely  flatters 
the  passions  of  the  multitude,  is  no  longer  the  reliable  spokesman 
but  the  abject  minion  of  the  people.  If  the  new  Times  lowers  its 
standard  in  this  respect,  and  journalism  is  allowed  to  lose  its 
indispensable  character  as  a  noble  art,  the  new  Times  will  no 
longer  continue  to  be  what  the  old  Times  was,  under  Barnes, 
Delane,  and  Chennery.  Yet  the  great  journal,  while  recording 
faithfully  the  events  and  opinions  of  the  hour,  must  not  reject 
modern  methods,  but  strive  to  keep  pace  with  every  modern  move- 
ment. In  this  case  the  transfer  of  The  Times  need  not  imply  a 
sacrifice  of  the  principle  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  newspaper, 
without  greed  or  self-seeking,  to  be,  by  day  and  night,  the  servant 
of  the  public,  and  above  all  to  serve  the  higher  ends  of  truth.  No 
pecuniary  interest  of  business  owners  should  lead  the  editorial 
management  to  forget  this,  even  in  the  day  of  financial  decline.  It 
is  by  doing  this  that  The  Times  has  proved  itself  superior  to  the 
'  yellow  '  journalism,  and  to  the  merely  mercantile  views  of  the 
modern  publicist.  This  course  The  Times  must  maintain  to  the 
end.  If  this  journal  ever  departs  from  this  path,  it  is  probable 
that  the  mighty  Cyril  Arthur  Pearson  will  learn  by  bitter  expe- 
rience that  old  trees  can  not  be  torn  up  by  the  roots  from  the  soil 
in  which  they  were  nurtured.  It  is  painful  to  think  that  The  Times 
has  reached  the  present  critical  period  of  its  history.  But  such 
feelings  are  not  modern  ;  they  are  the  outcome  of  our  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  the  old  journalism,  which  keeps  aloof  from  tricks 
of  modern  expediency.  Not  that  Cyril  Arthur  Pearson  is  of  this 
opinion.  But  we  must  watch  to  see  how  all  will  end.  Perhaps 
we  have  yet  something  to  learn." — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


is  actually  being  conquered  by  the  peaceful  methods  of  commerce. 
Importations  to  this  country  from  America,  which  in  1S9S  amounted 
to  a  value  of  $21,000,000,  reached  in  1906  the  sum  of  558,000,000. 
Vet  the  United  States  possesses  neither  a  strategic  base  nor  a 
naval  station  in  Mexico.  American  merchants  have  been  satisfied 
with  offering  to  their  Mexican  colleagues  on  the  most  favorable 
terms  the  merchandise  they  need." — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


COMMERCIAL  AND    ECONOMIC    CONQUEST  COMPARED 

—  Business  and  military  glory  are  two  different  things,  declares  a 
writer  in  Questions  Politiques  et  Diplomatiques  (Paris),  and  this 
is  exemplified  in  our  occupation  of  the  Philippines.  While  Mexico, 
without  being  conquered  by  arms,  has  proved  a  tine  market  for 
American  goods  and  has  thus  been  commercially  won,  the  archi- 
pelago of  which  Manila  is  the  capital,  after  being  subjugated  in 
war,  has  yielded  very  little  to  the  profit  of  American  trade.  The 
writer  thus  states  his  thesis  : 

"It  is  quite  an  elementary  truth  that  the  economic  conquest  of  a 
country  has  very  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  its  military  conquest. 
The  Germans  have  no  reason  to  felicitate  themselves,  from  a  com- 
mercial standpoint,  on  their  colonial  acquisitions.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  waging  a  victorious  war  against  England  in  the  field 
of  economics." 

The  United  States,  like  Germany,  furnishes  an  example  of  the 

same  truth.      This  statement  he  illustrates  as  follows: 

"  In  1902  the  value  of  its  exportations  to  the  newly  acquired 
archipelago  amounted  to  $5,250,000,  and  wonders  were  expected  of 
the  future.  But  in  1906  these  exportations,  after  dwindling  in  the 
meanwhile,  reached  only  $5,450,000,  an  increase  of  merely  $200,- 
000.  Contrast  this  with  the  case  of  Mexico.  Mexico,  which  the 
United  States  never  dreams  of  annexing  by  force,  and  with  whom 
the  Government  at  Washington   maintains  most  friendly  relations, 


THE  DRINK  QUESTION  IN  THE  DOUMA 

T^  VEN  temperance  reform,  it  appears  from  the  latest  St.  Peters- 
■1— '  burg  papers,  encounters  the  opposition  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment. Every  other  live  question  being  virtually  barred  from 
discussion  in  the  Douma,  the  peasant  Tchelysheff  made  a  stirring 
speech  on  the  ravages  of  drink  in  Russia,  and  accused  the  Govern- 
ment, amid  the  cheers  of  all  sections  of  the  deputies,  of  getting 
their  revenue  by  poisoning  the  people.  The  Douma  has  taken  the 
matter  up  and  various  schemes  of  reform  have  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  different  groups.  One  plan  proposes  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  fighting,  alcohol- 
ism among  the  masses.  In  the  upper  council  there  is  a  resolution 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Government  liquor  monopoly  or  "dispen- 
sary system."  All  parties  blame  the  Government  for  the  steady 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  liquor.     The  Riech  says  : 

"  Remembering  the  traditi  nal  policy  of  the  Government,  noting 
that  in  our  day  forty  per  cent,  of  the  petitions  and  decisions  in 
favor  of  closing  saloons  have  been  ignored  by  the  Government  ; 
recalling  a  recent  ministerial  circular  which  facilitated  the  granting 
of  liquor  licenses,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  the  great  dif- 
ficulty lies  in  the  Government's  interest  in  the  revenue  from  drink, 
and,  further,  that  no  reform  will  be  possible  so  long  as  the  budget 
is  based  on  the  exploitation  of  a  national  vice." 

The  Government  monopoly  of  liquor  is  not  universal  in  Russia, 
but  where  it  exists  the  evil  of  drunkenness  is  just  as  grave  as  where 
licenses  are  granted  to  private  persons.  The  monopoly  was  intro- 
duced over  ten  years  ago  as  a  temperance  measure,  and  the  minis- 
terial declarations  of  that  time  have  been  read  in  the  Douma  to 
show  how  completely  the  scheme  has  failed.  The  Government 
organized  local  boards  to  light  drunkenness,  but  even  the  Con- 
servative press  say  that  these  boards,  owing  to  bureaucratic  con- 
trol, have  proved  worse  than  useless.  .Mr.  Menshikoff  writes  in 
the  ±Xovoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg): 

"These  boards  cost  the  Government  4,000,000  rubles  a  year, 
yet  the  consumption  of  liquor  grows  and  grows.  The  rate  of  the 
increase  of  our  population  is  \1/^  per  cent,  a  year ;  the  growth  of 
liquor  consumption  is  13  per  cent.  This  is  about  the  rate  of  the 
spread  of  fire  and  flood.  .  .  .  Why  retain  the  boards?  Eight  thou- 
sand schools  could  be  maintained  at  the  sum  spent  on  them." 

This  writer  asks  whether  the  Douma  will  be  as  stupid  and  im- 
potent as  the  Government  has  been  in  dealing  with  the  evil  of 
drunkenness.  Liberal  members  of  the  Parliament  are  demanding 
the  abolition  of  these  boards  and  the  organization  of  private  tem- 
perance bodies,  of  reading-rooms,  tea-rooms,  popular  amusements. 
etc.,  to  facilitate  the  fight  against  drink.  But  all  recognize  that 
the  great  question,  in  Russia,  is  that  of  abandoning  liquor  as  a 
source  of  revenue. 

The  Minister  of  Finance,  in  a  speech  in  the  Upper  House, 
denied  that  the  Government  had  encouraged  the  sale  of  liquor  for 
iim  al  reasons,  or  that  the  bureaucracy  had  paralyzed  the  temper- 
ance boards.  The  increase  in  drunkenness  he  attributed  to  "the 
revolution  " — the  disorder,  the  excitement,  the  unrest — and  toother 
temporary  causes.  The  deputies  and  editors,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, ridicule  that  explanation  as  "  official  "  and  optimistic.  The 
liberal  view  is  that  drink  in  Russia  is  a  result  of  famine,  misery, 
overtaxation,  ignorance,  and  despair,  and  that  the  problem  is  in 
many  ways  connected  with  the  land  question  and  the  question  of 
fundamental,  broad  politico-social  reform. —  Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


FOR  THE  SECRET  OF  FLIGHT— ONE 
MILLION   DOLLARS 

FOR  one-million  dollars  he  who  will  may  purchase  the  secret 
of  mechanical  flight.  This  is  the  offer  of  the  now  celebrated 
Wright  brothers,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  about  whose  successful  aero- 
plane so  much  has  been  written  and  so  little  is  known.  In  two 
recent  articles  the  veil  is  partly  lifted.  In  Tlie  American  Aero- 
naut (St.  Louis,  January)  Carl  Dienstbach,  the  American  repre- 
sentative of  the  Berlin  Aeronautical  Association,  reconstructs  the 
Wrights'  "  Flyer  "  from  a  carefully  gleaned  collection  of  the  testi- 
mony of  eye-witnesses,  and  in  McC litre's  Magazine  (February) 
the  brothers  themselves  tell  their  story  through  the  pen  of  George 
Kibbe  Turner.  Pictures  of  the  "  gliders  "  that  preceded  the  "  Flyer  " 
are  easily  accessible  and  are  given  in  both  articles  ;  but  in  addition 
Mr.  Dienstbach  gives  one  of  the  "  Flyer  "  which  he  is  sure  is  not  far 
out  of  the  way.  The  secrecy  of  the  Wrights  has  been  necessary, 
according  to  Mr.  Dienstbach,  because  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
the  machine,  but  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Turner  the  brothers 
themselves  hold  that  the  knowledge  that  they  are  prepared  to  sell 
is  not  so  much  that  of  the  construction  of  their  aeroplane  as  that 
of  its  control.     Mr.  Dienstbach  quotes  Wilbur  Wright  as  saying  : 

"It  is  the  man;  not  the  machine.  The  time  will  come  when 
people  will  fly  with  old  shingles.  If  from  another  planet  a  perfect 
flying-machine  were  dropt  to  the  earth,  it  would  not  help  men 
to  fly.  They  could  not  use  it,  and  would  then  begin  trying  to 
improve  on  the  design  and  end  by  ruining  the  whole  thing 
hopelessly." 

This  writer  explains  the  failure  of  the  brothers  to  dispose  of 
their  machine  by  the  unusual  and  unsatisfactory  conditions  im- 
posed upon  the  buyer,  which  conditions  no  one  has  yet  been  ready 
to  accept.  They  are  prompted  by  the  desire  to  retain  a  certain 
amount  of  control  of  their  invention,  so  that  they  may  continue 
experimenting  on  its  improvement.  Regarding  the  actual  achieve- 
ments of  the  aeroplane  Mr.  Dienstbach  has  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  The  brothers,  he  is  confident,  can  now  fly  "whenever  and 
wherever  they  want " — which  is  certainly  more  than  any  other 
aeronaut  can  do,  either  with  an  aeroplane  or  a  dirigible  balloon. 


■    * 
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THE    WRIGHTS'    MOTOR   FLYER. 

Drawn  by  Dienstbach  from  accounts  of  eye-witnesses. 

As  much  as  the  Wrights  are  willing  to  tell  of  the  machine  is  given 
as  follows  in  Mr.  Turner's  article  : 

"It  is  impossible,  under  these  circumstances,  for  us  to  discuss 
the  exact  secrets  of  control  and  management  which  are  our  only 
asset  in  our  machine.  We  have  not  even  drawn  working-plans  of 
our  machine,  for  fear  they  might  fall  into  other  hands.     But  there 


are  general  principles  of  operating  our  aeroplane  of  which  we 
make  no  secret. 

"It  has  been  a  common  aim  of  experimenters  with  the  aeroplane 
to  solve  the  problem  of  equilibrium  by  some  automatic  system  of 
balancing.  We  believe  that  the  control  should  be  left  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  operator.  The  sense  of  equilibrium  is  very  delicate 
and  certain.     If  you  lie  upon  a  bed  three-quarters  of  an  inch  out 
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of  true,  you  know  it  at  once.  And  this  sense  of  equilibrium  is 
just  as  reliable  a  mile  above  the  earth  as  it  is  on  it.  The  manage* 
ment  of  our  aeroplane,  like  that  of  the  bicycle,  is  based  upon  the 
sense  of  equilibrium  of  the  operator.  The  appaiatus  for  preserv- 
ing the  balance  of  the  machine  consists  of  levers  operated  by  sim- 
ple uniform  movements  which  readjust  the  flying  surfaces  of  the 
machine  to  the  air.  The  movement  of  these  levers  very  soon  be- 
comes automatic  with  the  aviator,  as  does  the  balancing  of  a  bicy- 
cle-rider. In  fact,  the  aeroplane  is  easier  to  learn  and  simpler  to 
operate  than  the  bicycle.  In  all  our  experiments  with  gliding- 
and  flying-machines  we  have  not  even  sprained  a  limb  :  we  have 
scarcely  scratched  our  flesh. 

"  The  only  danger  in  our  aeroplane  is  of  turning  over.  We  have 
purposely  made  our  machine  many  times  heavier  than  necessary, 
so  that  it  can  not  break.  There  is  absolutely  no  danger — as  might 
appear  at  first  thought — from  the  stopping  of  the  engine.  The 
aeroplane  is  supported  by  its  motion  through  the  air,  it  is  true; 
but,  however  high  it  is  flying,  gravity  furnishes  it  all  the  potential 
energy  it  needs  to  get  safely  to  the  ground.  When  the  power  is 
shut  off,  it  merely  scales  through  the  air  to  its  landing.  Theoret- 
ically, it  is  safer  at  a  mile  above  the  earth  than  at  two  hundred 
feet,  because  it  has  a  wider  choice  of  places  in  which  to  land  ;  you 
can  choose  your  landing  from  256  square  miles  from  a  mile  above 
the  surface  if  descending  one  in  sixteen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
always  shut  off  the  power  when  we  start  to  alight,  and  come  down 
by  the  force  of  gravity.  We  reach  the  ground  at  so  slight  an 
angle  and  so  lightly  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  operator  to  tell  by 
his  own  sensation  within  several  yards  of  where  the  ground  was 
first  actually  touched." 

So  far  the  brothers.  But  Mr.  Dienstbach  is  sure  that  he  can 
give  a  much  more  detailed  account  of  the  perfected  device  as  it 
looks  to-day.     He  writes  : 

"The  Wright  Flyer  consists,  principally,  of  two  superposed  sur- 
faces, 40  feet  from  tip  to  tip  and  6%.  feet  from  front  to  rear,  the 
top  surface  being  6  feet  above  the  lower  one,  and  the  total  area 
510  square  feet.  The  wing-tips  are  about  10  inches  lower  than  the 
center  of  the  surfaces.  The  framework  is  made  of  a  very  high- 
grade  spruce,  braced  by  steel  wires  and  covered  with  canvas,  in 
which  most  of  the  framing  is  embedded,  the  exposed  parts  be- 
ing especially  sharpened  and  the  head  resistance  kept  low.     The 
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trussing  is  flexible,  making  it  possible  to  twist  the  whole  frame,  to 
some  extent,  in  such  a  way  as  to  impart  to  the  left  tip  a  negative, 
and  to  the  right  tip  a  positive,  angle  of  incidence  to  the  path  of 
../  -the  whole  surface  assuming  then  somewhat 
the  shape  of  a  screw  propeller  of  very  low  pitch.  This  action  is 
under  the  control  of  the  operator  by  means  of  cords  and  pulleys. 
The  cords  run  back  to  a  vertical,  movable  rudder  in  the  rear, 
which  is  made  to  move  en  rapport  with  the  twisting. 

"  Right  here  is  found  one  of  the  strong  points  of  the  Wrights'  in- 
vention :  dealing  with  disturbances  collectively.  If  the  machine 
is  struck  by  a  side  gust,  the  rear  rudder  first  tends  to  swing  it 
around  sufficiently  to  decrease  the  disturbing  effect,  whereas,  if  im- 

•  movable,  it  would  at  once  make  things  worse  by  causing  the  ma- 

•  chine  to  continue  spinning  around,  through  excess  of  the  momen- 
tum initially  acquired.  Whichever  way  the  rudder  moves,  the 
side  regulation,  by  the  aforementioned  twisting,  acts  upon  it  in  a 
manner  that  decreases  the  initial  effect  and  neutralizes  the  subse- 
quent one.  The  method  appears  rather  'rough  and  ready  '  and  was 
later  refined,  but  shows,  from  the  beginning,  a  characteristic  de- 
gree of  efficiency. 

"The  Wrights'  method  of  control  by  rudders  and  surface  move- 
ments is  not  only  instantaneous  as  far  as  the  time  required  for 
change  is  concerned,  but  acts  also  just  as  quickly  on  large  as  on 
small  machines.  For  very  large  apparatuses  like  Maxim's,  where 
the  weight  of  the  rudders  becomes  considerable,  a  device  would 
have  to  be  designed  to  move  them  by  power  quite  as  fast  as  the 
smaller  rudders  can  be  moved  by  hand. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  machine's  description  :  Eight  or  nine  feet 
in  front  of  the  lower  surface  is  the  horizontal  front  rudder,  larger 
and  more  powerful  than  that  on  the  gliding-machines  and  more 
sensitive  to  the  slightest  motion  of  the  controlling  lever.  This 
rudder  has  an  area  of  about  30  square  feet,  while  the  vertical  rear 
rudder  is  about  12  feet  square  and  placed  not  quite  6  feet  behind 
the  main  surfaces,  making  the  total  fore-and-aft  dimensions  of  the 
'Flyer  '  about  20  feet. 

"The  main  element  in  changing  the  appearance  of  the' Flyer' 
from  that  of  the  glider  was  the  propellers.  There  are  two  of 
them,  close  to  but  not  directly  behind  the  rear  surface  ;  each  has 
two  very  narrow,  sharp  blades  of  slightly  increasing  pitch,  form- 
ing of  each  blade  a  sort  of  especially  efficient  aerocurve — the  pro- 
pellers being  figured,  in  fact,  on  the  theory  of  the  aeroplane  ;  with 
less  than  75  per  cent,  efficiency  of  the  screws  no  flight  would  have 
been  possible  with  the  available  power." 

Transmission  of  power  was  at  first  effected  by  chains,  we  are 
told,  but  shafts  are  now  used.  A  rounded  "nose  "  was  first  placed 
under  the  front  rudder  to  take  up  the  shock  at  lighting ;  this  has 
now  been  lowered  and  extended  so  that  under  the  present  machine 
are  what  appear  to  be  a  pair  of  sleigh-runners,  which  brace  it,  sup- 
port and  protect  the  machinery,  and  allow  the  aeroplane  to  slide 
along  the  ground  when  it  alights.  The  management  of  the  ma- 
chine, we  are  assured,  is  "full  of  complications  and  difficulties," 
and.  in  fact,  we  gather  both  from  Mr.  Dienstbach  and  Mr.  Turner 
that  the  personal  equation  enters  powerfully  into  the  problem — 
even  more  so  than  it  does  into  the  control  of  a  bicycle,  but  in 
much  the  same  way.  In  closing  their  interview  with  Mr.  Turner 
the  inventors  say  : 

"We  know  that  we  have  made  the  aeroplane  a  practical  machine, 
but  we  are  not  oversanguine  about  its  revolutionizing  the  trans- 
portation of  the  future.  It  will  scarcely  displace  the  railroad  or 
t lie  steamboat;  necessarily,  its  expenditure  of  fuel  will  be  too 
great.  In  a  steamship  it  is  calculated  that  the  heat  from  the 
burning  of  a  sheet  of  letter-paper  will  carry  a  ton  a  mile;  you 
could  scarcely  expect  such  results  in  an  air-ship.  The  air-ship,  so 
far  as  we  can  see  at  present,  will  have  its  chief  value  for  warfare, 
and  for  reaching  inaccessible  places — for  such  uses  as  expeditions 
into  the  Klondike,  or  to  Peking  during  its  siege  a  few  years  ago. 
The  value  of  an  airship  moving  faster  than  a  railroad  train  for 
reconnoitering  or  dropping  explosives  upon  an  enemy  in  time  of 
war  is  now  obvious  to  the  entire  civilized  world.  The  aeroplane 
may  also  be  of  great  value  in  the  near  future  for  service  like  the 
carrying  oi  mail.  When  properly  developed  it  will  be  quicker 
than  any  means  of  locomotion  now  in  use  for  direct  journeys  be- 
tween two  places — unless  against  hurricanes.  There  will  be  no 
switches,  no  Stops  whatever;  and  the  journey  can  be  made  in  an 
air-line." 


POLICEMEN  AWHEEL 

'pilK  following  information  regarding  the  use  of  bicycles  and 
-*-  motorcycles  by  the  police  departments  of  various  cities  has 
been  collected  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tele- 
gram, who  is  quoted  in  The  Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer 
(New  York,  January  i 5).  The  fact  that  wheel-mounted  officers 
furnish  the  solution  of  a  momentous  problem  was.  he  says,  slowly 
grasped  by  the  police  authorities,  but  the  lesson  has  now  been 
learned  thoroughly.  Wheel  squads,  which  were  dying  out  a  few 
years  ago,  are  being  formed  all  over  the  country,  and  the  tendency 
is  to  increase  the  size  of  such  details  rapidly.     The  writer  goes  on  : 

"  Inquiries  made  at  police  headquarters  in  the  one  hundred 
largest  cities  of  the  United  States  show  that  more  than  half  of 
them  have  or  will  have  wheel  squads  at  once,  and  the  following 
tabulation  furnishes  some  interesting  comparisons  : 

Motor-  Motor- 
Bicycles,  cycles.                                         Bicycles,  cycles. 

New   York,  X.  V rss  IS  Cambridge.  Mass 4  c 

Philadelphia,    Pa    .  .  .  .  12  28  Atlanta,  Ga 40  c 

St.  Louis,  Mo o  2  Richmond.  Ya 13  c 

Boston,   Mass 5  o  Hartford.  Conn 7  c 

Baltimore,  Md.  .  .     ...          1  1  Wilmington.  Del o  2 

Cleveland,  O i.t  o  Trenton,  X.  J 4  c 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 7  4  Bridgeport,  Conn 4  o 

San  Francisco,  Cal. .    .  2  2  New  Bedford,  Mass.  .  .  10  o 

Pittsburg,  Pa    20  o  Springfield,  Mass 2  c 

Detroit,  Mich o  4  Evansfield.  Ind 6  c 

Milwaukee,  Wis o  1  Erie.  Pa 2  c 

Washington,  D.  C .  .  .  .  60  o  Elizabeth,  X.  J 3 

Xewark,  N.  J 14  5  Holyoke,  Mass 2  c 

Louisville,   Ky 33  o  Saginaw,  Mich 8  c 

Minneapolis,   Minn. .     .  5  o  Lincoln.  Neb 1  c 

Providence,  R.  1 8  o  Binghamton.  X.  Y 1  c 

Rochester,  X.  Y 6  4  Augusta.  Ga 10  c 

Toledo,  O o  (i  Birmingham,  Ala 4  c 

Columbus,  0 2  o  Los   Angeles,  Cal 15  6 

Worcester,  Mass 4  3  Lowell,  Mass 4  o 

New  Haven,  Ccnn.  ...  3  o 

"The  first  surprize  in  the  table  is  the  absence  of  any  figures  from 
Chicago.  While  New  York  leads  all  the  other  cities,  and  Com- 
missioner Bingham's  office  reports  that  the  number  of  motor- 
cyclists is  to  be  increased  to  thirty  at  once,  the  second  city  in  the 
land  has  neither  bicycle  nor  motorcycle  owned  by  its  police 
department. 

"Washington,  D.  C,  according  to  Major  Sylvester,  superintend- 
ent of  the  capital's  metropolitan  police,  was  the  first  city  in  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  wheel  squad.  Each  of  the  sixty  offi- 
cers performs  two  tours  of  duty  a  day.  and  their  bicycles  are  fitted 
with  speedometers  which  are  regularly  tested  and  which  are 
accepted  as  evidence  in  court." 

Chief  E.  P.  Creecy,  of  St.  Louis,  who  is  an  enthusiast  on  motor- 
cycles to  prevent  scorching,  says  that  his  department  would  feel 
handicapped  if  deprived  of  their  services.  He  believes  that  they 
surpass  the  automobile  in  usefulness,  and  are  less  liable  to  break- 
down or  injury  in  the  pursuit  of  a  scorcher.  He  reports  that  in 
actual  line  of  duty  a  machine  has  made  forty-five  miles  an  hour  on 
one  of  the  city's  streets.     To  quote  further  : 

"Superintendent  of  Police  Regan,  of  Buffalo,  keeps  his  bicycle 
squads  on  duty  from  May  to  November,  and  he  considers  them  a 
most  important  auxiliary  to  the  force.  'My  motorcycle  men.'  he 
says,  'are  posted  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  covering  the  boule- 
vards and  park  approaches.  The  bicycle  men  work  in  the  more 
central  part  of  the  city,  enforcing  the  traffic  ordinances  in  general, 
such  as  looking  after  pedlers  and  hucksters  operating  without 
licenses,  corner  loungers,  etc' 

"Philadelphia  has  twenty-eight  regularly  detailed  motorcycle 
officers  and  twelve  patrolmen  on  bicycles.  'The  machines  have 
proved  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  bureau  in  suppressing  vio- 
lation of  the  speed  law  on  the  part  of  automobile-drivers.' says 
Superintendent  John  15.  Taylor,  'and  these  machines  have  also 
demonstrated  their  worth  as  messengers  and  render  good  service 
in  parades  and  other  demonstrations.  In  fact,  they  are  practi- 
cally indispensable  to-day  as  an  adjunct  to  police  business. '  .   .  .   . 

"The  economical  side  of  the  question  is  well  brought  out  by 
Chief  of  Police  Kerr  of  Los  Angeles.  'Motorcycles  bring  in 
$1,800  or  #2,000  per  month  in  fines.'  he  says.  'We  have  been  able 
to  hold  down  the  speed  fiends  since  getting  them." 

"  In  speaking  of  his  wheel  officers,  Chief  Ilayden.  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  says:  'Previous  to  having  such  a  detail,  it  was  almost 
impossible    to    procure    a    conviction    in    police   court.    We   use 
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speedometers  that  are  inspected  once  a  week  by  an  efficient  man 
for  accuracy.'  Much  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Chief  Jansen,  of 
Milwaukee,  who  says  that  the  motor-cycle  is  more  satisfactory 
than  timing  automobiles  on  a  measured  course  by  two  officers 
with  stop-watches." 


The  phenomenon  is,  indeed,  a  reciprocal  one  and  must  take  ac- 
count of  a  high  degree  of  capacity  for  adaptive  changes  on  the 
part  of  the  parasite  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  host." 


o 


MICROBE-CARRIERS 

kNE  of  the  most  serious  menaces  to  the  health  of  the  commu- 
nity is  the  person  or  animal  who  carries  disease  germs 
about.  In  many  cases  the  carrier  is  himself  free  from  disease, 
and  is  for  this  very  reason  more  dangerous. 
Of  this  "microbe-carrier"  Dr.  Simon  Flex- 
ner.  in  an  address  on  "Tendencies  in  Pa- 
thology "  printed  in  Science  (New  York,  Janu- 
ary 24),  says  : 

"  He  is  not  a  new  discovery,  for,  as  re- 
gards diphtheria,  he  has  been  known  for  more 
than  a  decade.  But  now  he  has  been  found 
to  disseminate  typhoid  fever,  dysentery, 
plague,  cholera,  influenza,  spinal  meningitis, 
and  in  certain  localities  a  host  of  protozoan 
diseases.  Moreover,  he  is  not,  like  the  vic- 
tim of  tuberculosis,  who  is  also  a  microbe- 
carrier,  a  sufferer  from  the  disease  which  he 
disseminates :  he  is.  as  a  rule,  immune  to  the 
microbes  in  an  actual  sense  and  is  usually  ig- 
norant of  the  sinister  role  which  he  plays  in 
life.  The  period  of  time  during  which  these 
pathogenic  microbes  can  exist  in  the  body  is 
very  variable,  but  may  be  great.  In  the 
case  of  typhoid  fever  forty-two  years  have 
been  known  to  have  elapsed  since  the  at- 
tack, at  the  end  of  which  time  typhoid  bacilli 
were  still  being  eliminated  with  the  dejecta. 
Plague  bacilli  have  been  present  in  the  spu- 
tum seventy-six  days  after  recovery  from 
plague-pneumonia  ;  influenza  bacilli  have  been 
found  in  the  sputum  one  year  after  an  attack  of  influenza :  and 
still  other  examples  of  long  persistence  of  pathogenic  microbes 
could  be  cited. 

"What  is  remarkable  is  that  this  persistence  of  pathogenic  germs 
in  the  body  can  not  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  they  are 
really  outside  the  body,  residing  on  mucous  membranes,  and  hence 
not  subject  to  the  ordinary  forces  of  destruction  which  operate  in 
the  blood  and  tissues.  The  typhoid  bacillus  increases  chiefly  in 
the  gall-bladder,  which  is  indeed  not  within  the  body,  strictly 
speaking ;  but  foci  of  development  may  exist  in  the  kidney  for 
many  months,  infecting  the  urinary  bladder,  and  in  bone  and  mus- 
cle, and  they  are  strictly  within  the  body.  A  distinction  is  not 
readily  made  between  capacity  of  growth  within  and  on  the  surface 
of  the  body,  but  evidence  exists  tending  to  show  that  certain  tis- 
sues may  develop  immunity  to  pathogenic  bacteria  which  usually 
injure  them,  and  certain  bacteria  develop  capacity  to  survive  under 
conditions  which  are  usually  fatal  to  tttem. 

"It  is  just  in  this  connection  that  we  are  learning  that  bacteri- 
olysis and  bactericidal  effects  do  not  necessarily  go  along  with 
spontaneous  recovery  from  and  acquired  immunity  to  bacterial 
diseases.  These  forces  of  immunity  may  be  in  active  operation, 
so  far  as  tests  made  outside  the  body  with  the  blood  indicate,  at  a 
time  that  the  very  bacteria  from  and  against  which  they  have  de- 
veloped may  still  be  surviving  in  the  body.  Typhoid  bacilli  have 
been  cultivated  from  the  blood  long  after  the  subsidence  of  symp- 
toms of  typhoid  fever  and  at  a  time  when  the  titre  of  serum  bac- 
teriolysis was  of  prodigious  height;  pneumococci  have  been  de- 
tected in  the  circulating  blood  of  animals  actively  immunized  to 
the  pneumococcus  ;  anthrax  bacilli  have  been  grown  from  the 
blood  of  immune  and  healthy  sheep  protected  by  anthrax  vaccine, 
and  living  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  of  the  human  type  have  been 
obtained  from  the  healthy  lymphatic  glands  of  calves  inoculated 
with  bovo-vaccine  and  in  consequence  already  immune  to  bovine 
tuberculosis.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  immune  state,  so  far 
as  bacteria  are  concerned,  can  be  no  one-sided  phenomenon  in 
which  the  fact  of  all  importance  is  the  condition  of  the  host,  and 
that  of  small  importance  the  condition  of  the  invading  bacterium. 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Illuminating  Engineer.*' 
MR.   LEON  DION, 

Who  has  invented  a  device  for  marking  out 
harbor  channels  by  submarine  lights. 


HARBOR  LIGHTS  UNDER  WATER 

[N  a  recent  issue  we  quoted  a  description  of  a  proposed  beacon 

*■     consisting  of  a  search-light  throwing  a  vertical  beam.     In  The 

Illuminating  Engineer  (New  York,  January)  a  still  more  radical 

plan  is  advanced.     In  this  the  electric  lights  are  placed  under 

water  and  serve  to   mark   out   a  channel  by 

brilliantly  illuminated  spots  on  the  surface. 

Says  the  writer : 

"  The  lighthouse,  which  has  so  long  held  a 
cherished  place  in  the  lore  of  the  sea,  as  well 
as  a  position  of  vital  importance  in  naviga- 
tion, is  in  imminent  danger  of  being  left  as  a 
mere  monument  of  a  by-gone  age,  like  the 
stranded  hull  of  some  old  wooden  war-ship. 
By  the  use  of  a  system  recently  patented  by 
an  American  inventor,  the  navigation  of  har- 
bors and  waterways  will  become  as  simple 
and  pleasing  a  task  as  walking  up  the  'Great 
White  Way.' 

"The  inventor  of  this  ingenious  scheme  is 
Mr.  Leon  Dion,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  who  has 
fully  protected  his  invention  by  patents  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  world.  The  patent,  by  the 
way,  is  of  peculiar  interest  in  that  it  is  one  of 
the  few  absolutely  fundamental  patents  ;  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  revolutionary  inventions, 
the  method  is  so  simple  and  so  apparently 
obvious  that  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  it 
has  not  been  thought  of  before.  It  consists 
briefly  of  a  cable,  having  connected  at  suit- 
able intervals  short  branches  to  which  are 
attached  incandescent  electric  lamps  fitted 
with  reflectors  which  will  concentrate  the  light  into  parallel  beams 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  whole  system  of  course  being  designed 
to  withstand  the  pressure  and  corrosive  action  of  sea-water.  The 
lamp  and  reflector  are  made  sufficiently  buoyant  so  that  they  will 
maintain  an  upright  position.  The  cable  thus  equipped  is  then 
laid  in  the  proper  position  in  the  waterway  to  be  lighted  up,  and 
connected  with  a  source  of  electric  supply  from  shore.  The  illus- 
tration will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  method.     The  course  of  the 
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(nil'-.  "I    'The  Illuminating  Engineer.'1 

THE   DION  SCHEME    OK    CHANNEL   ILLUMINATION. 

"The  vessel  would  be  guided   by  pillars  of  fire,  like  the  Israelites 

of  old." 

channel  will  thus  be  marked  out  by  brilliantly  lighted  spots  on  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  even   the  highest  waves  do  not 
produce  any  disturbance  a  very  short  distance  below   their  own 
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depth.     The  cable  with  its  connected  lamps  will  therefore  always 
be  in  practically  still  water." 

The  only  condition,  we  are  assured,  under  which  this  system 
lid  seem  to  be  unavailable  would  be  in  river  channels  or  other 
places  where  the  water  might  be  roily.  In  all  ocean  harbors  or 
roadsteads  it  should  apparently  be  quite  successful,  and  this  is  the 
view  taken  by  numerous  naval  and  navigation  authorities  of  the 
highest  rank.     We  re, id  further: 

"'  me  of  the  most  important  features  of  this  system  is  the  fact 
that  it  offers  equally  as  good  guidance  in  the  densest  fog  as  in 
perfectly  clear  weather.  Fog  and  wind  practically  never  occur 
together,  and  the  beam  of  light  would  therefore  project  from  the 
level  surface  of  the  water  up  through  the  fog,  so  that  the  vessel 
would  be  guided  by  pillars  of  fire,  like  the  Israelites  of  old.  By 
the  use  of  what  is  known  as  a  water-telescope,  which  is  simply  a 
tube  having  an  observation-glass  that  can  be  dropt  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water,  or  by  the  provision  of  a  bull*s-eye  inserted  in 
the  hull  of  the  vessel  below  the  water-line,  it  would  be  possible  to 
guide  the  ship  without  reference  to  the  surface  light  on  the  water. 

"The  rapidity  with  which  such  a  system  can  be  laid  in  any  har- 
bor, and  the  fact  that  it  is  absolutely  controllable  with  a  simple 
electric  switch  at  any  point  on  shore,  renders  it  a  most  valuable 
aid  in  time  of  war.  For  example,  if  the  entrance  to  New  York 
harbor  were  outlined  by  this  system,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter 
to  light  any  particular  vessel  on  its  way  in  or  out,  and  extinguish 
the  entire  system  when  the  vessel  was  safely  beyond  the  need  of 
such  lighting.  A  well-known  United  States  Army  officer,  who  was 
detailed  to  study  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  who  has  been 
shown  the  working  plans  of  this  invention,  says  that  if  Russia  had 
been  in  possession  of  this  system  the  Japs  could  never  have  taken 
Port  Arthur,  as  the  harbor  could  have  been  so  thoroughly  mined 
that  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  a  Japanese  vessel  to 
approach  without  being  blown  up." 


AN  INTERESTING  MARINE  PHOTOGRAPH— The  accom- 
panying photograph,  which  is  reproduced  from  Knowledge  and 
Scientific  Xews  (London,  January),  is  that  of  a  group  of  porpoises 
swimming  under  water  at  the  bow  of  a  steamer  traveling  at  the 
rate  of  13  knots.  Says  the  artist,  C.  W.  Gale,  in  a  letter  to  that 
paper : 

"The  sea  was  perfectly  calm  at  the  time,  and  the  photograph 
was  obtained  by  leaning  over  the  bows  of  the  vessel  and  pointing 


parent  effort  or  motion  of  body.  tail,  or  fin.  sometimes  rolling  right 
over  sideways,  but  always  keeping  ahead  of  the  ship.  That  they 
were  not  carried  along  by  any  body  of  water  in  front  of  the  vessel 
was  evident  from  the  rush  of  air  bubbles  from  their  backs,  and  the 
white  on  their  backs  as  seen  in  the  photograph  is  due  tothatcau.se. 
The  picture  also  shows  that  their  skin  is  very  much  cut,  and 
marked,  and  scratched,  either  from  attacks  or  accidents.  The  ani- 
mals retained  their  position  in  tront  of  the  boat  for  about  half  an 
hour.  Calculated  from  the  height  of  camera  above  water  and  the 
length  of  lens  focus,  the  porpoises  were  about  8  to  10  feet  long." 


PEAR-SHAPED  BALLOONS 

T)ALLOONS  of  a  novel  form,  being  "periform  "or pear-shaped, 
-L*  with  the  pointed  end  upward,  have  recently  been  constructed 
in  Belgium  by  Adhemar  de  la   Hault,  editor  of  La  Conuuete  de 


the  camera  downward.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  stem  of  the  vessel, 
as  well  as  the  bow  wave,  is  included  in  the  picture.  The  porpoises 
held  their  position  in  front  of  the  boat  with  ease  and  without  ap- 


TWO   LARGE    "PERIFORM"    BALLOONS. 

The  new  design,  that  is  expected  to  rise  faster  and  hold  its  position 
steadier  than  the  old. 

PAir.  It  is  claimed  that  this  shape  enables  the  balloon  to  rise 
more  quickly  and  to  keep  its  position  better.  The  original  pur- 
pose of  the  balloons  was  to  carry  a  charge  of  explosive  to  be  set 
off  in  the  midst  of  a  hail-cloud,  with  the  object  of  dissipating  it 
and  preventing  the  storm.  Says  the  Aeronautics  .Supplement  of 
Knowledge  and  Scientific  News  (London,  January)  : 

"Whether  the  violent  explosion  thus  brought  about  will  effect 
the  desired  result  is  an  open  question  ;  that  the  method  is  more 
efficient  than  the  discharge  of  a  cannon  or  a  rocket  from  the 
ground  is,  however,  obvious.  A  matter  of  more  direct  interest  is 
the  shape  of  these  balloons.  They  are  pear-shaped,  with  the  point 
upward  ;  the  base  being  spherical.  Now,  it  is  claimed  that  a  bal- 
loon of  this  shape,  possessing  the  same  ascensional  power  as  an 
ordinary  spherical  balloon,  will,  by  virtue  of  its  peculiar  shape, 
pierce  the  air  vertically  with  far  greater  speed  than  the  latter, 
which  experiences  more  resistance  from  the  air  in  the  upward 
movement ;  and  consequently  it  will  be  steadier.  Moreover,  the 
upper  pointed  end  prevents  the  accumulation  of  moisture  or  snow- 
on  the  surface,  which  frequently  weighs  a  balloon  down  and  de- 
stroys its  ascensional  power. 

"  Altho  these  balloons  were  originally  designed  to  act  as  'aerial 
torpedoes  '  lor  the  dispel  sal  of  hail-clouds,  they  have  shown  them- 
selves to  possess  such  excellent  qualities  that  M.  de  la  Hault  now 
uses  them  as  'ballons  sondes  '  ['sounding'  or  exploring  balloons], 
carrying  recording-instruments.  .  .  .  The  balloons  shown  in  the 
accompanying  photograph  .  .  .  were  constructed  for  use  as  regis- 
tering balloons.  An  Assmann  barothermograph  is  carried,  and 
the  results  attained  have  been  eminently  satisfactory." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


FATHER  TYRRELL  TELLS  WHAT 
MODERNISM   IS 

FEATHER  TYRRELL,  who  is  now  under  papal  censure  for 
his  Modernistic  opinions,  returns  to  a  defense  of  his  faith,  or 
Jack  of  it,  in  the  January  Hibbert  Journal  (London),  and  tells  us 
what  Modernism  really  is.  Like  Boston,  it  seems,  Modernism  is 
a  state  of  mind.  The  Modernist  movement,  according  to  this  au- 
thority, brings  to  the  surface  two  Catholic  "mentalities."  The 
discussion  that  is  agitating  the  Church  of  Rome  is  not  over  the 
merits  of  two  bodies  of  doctrine.  Modernism  is  not  a  system,  he 
asserts,  but  a  point  of  view.  "The  faith  of  Pius  X.  and  of  Abbe 
Loisy  is  one  and  the  same,"  declares  this  English  priest ;  "the  dif- 
ference is  in  their  understanding  of  its  embodiment — intellectual, 
practical,  institutional." 

Because  Modernism  is  a  method  and  a  spirit  rather  than  a  sys- 
tem, writes  Father  Tyrrell,  this  very  difference  is  of  course  a 
weakness  contrasted  with  the  "compact  unanimity  of  its  adver- 
saries." Modernists,  he  says,  "agree  as  to  their  point  of  depar- 
ture, as  to  the  general  method  and  way  ;  but  their  goal  is  below 
the  horizon  ;  their  rate  of  advance  unequal ;  their  courses  by  no 
means  parallel."     He  adds  : 

"  Hence  not  one  of  them  will  subscribe  to  all  the  positions  of  his 
fellow  Modernists  ;  still  less  will  he  accept  the  compact  system 
fathered  on  him  by  the  Encyclical.  Not  one  of  them  would  die  for 
the  Modernist  interpretation  of  Catholicism  which  it  condemns. 
But  all  of  them  repudiate  the  scholastic  antihistorical  interpreta- 
tion which  it  implies  and  imposes.  Here  is  their  unity — a  unity 
of  negation.  And  so  far  as  this  negation  permeates  all  branches 
of  the  scholastic  presentments  of  Catholicism,  it  is  possible  to 
attribute  to  Modernism  a  positive  and  systematic  unity  which  is 
simply  that  of  the  shadow  or  negation  of  scholasticism." 

A  scholastic  representation  of  Modernism,  "even  were  it  de- 
signed to  flatter  rather  than  traduce,"  is  likened  by  the  writer  to 
"an  attempt  to  photograph  the  flight  of  a  bird  or  the  gallop  of  a 
horse.  At  best  we  get  a  series  of  positions  ;  never  the  movement 
of  "which  they  are  but  'arrests.*'  He  gives  this  more  explicit 
account  of  what  Modernism  really  is  : 

"  Modernism  is  a  movement,  a  process,  a  tendency,  and  not,  like 
scholasticism,  a  system — the  term  or  'arrest '  of  a  movement.  It 
is  a  movement  away  from  the  scholastic  position  in  a  variety  of 
directions.  But  whereas  in  former  years  such  movements  have 
been  in  quest  of  some  new  position  to  be  accepted  as  final  and 
permanent,  Modernism  recognizes  movement  as  itself  a  permanent 
condition,  and  seeks  only  to  discover  its  laws  and  determine  its 
direction.  Growth  is  its  governing  category.  In  other  words,  it 
is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  essentials  of  Catholic  faith  with 
those  indisputable  results  of  historical  criticism  which  are  mani- 
festly disastrous  to  the  medieval  synthesis  of  scholastic  theology. 
It  does  not  demand  a  new  theology,  or  no  theology  at  all,  but  a 
moving,  growing  theology —a  theology  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  religious  experience  of  which  it  is  the  ever-imperfect,  ever-per- 
fectible expression.  It  does  not  demand  a  new  institutional  frame- 
work of  Catholicism,  or  no  framework  at  all ;  but  a  recognition 
that  the  framework  has  grown  in  the  past  and  should  be  suffered 
to  grow  in  the  future  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  Life  and 
Spirit." 

Noting  that  at  the  present  moment  things  are  at  a  deadlock 
between  the  two  elements  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Dr.  Tyrrell  asks 
what  the  prospects  of  Modernism  may  be.  His  own  answer  seems 
to  show  that  as  now  constituted  the  two  parties  present  differences 
wholly  irreconcilable.     We  read  : 

"As  the  Reformers  found  out,  it  is  vain  to  combat  consequences 
until  one's  mind  is  purged  of  the  principles  from  which  they 
spring.  It  is  idle  to  combat  scholasticism  or  ultramontanism,  if 
one  confounds  faith  with  theology,  and  spiritual  with  juridical  au- 
thority: '■■  If  Modernists  dream  that  the  present  juristico-scholastic 


system  either  can  or  will  commit  suicide,  or  reform  or  limit  itself 
in  any  way;  or  that  reasoning  with  it  will  produce  any  direct 
effect  upon  it,  they  are  Utopians  who  have  read  history  to  little 
purpose.  It  is  not  a  question  of  brain  against  brain,  but  of  brain 
against  the  inherent  logic  of  a  living  system  or  process,  working 
itself  out  independently  of  individuals — shaping  them  rather  than 
shaped  by  them.  Any  concessions  a  more  liberal  pope  might 
make  to  Modernists'  requirements  could  only  be  concessions  of 
diplomacy  and  opportunity,  like  the  suspension  of  the  medieval 
theocracy,  or  of  the  burning  of  heretics  :  temporizing  concessions 
to  the  exigencies  of  evil  times  and  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  and 
logic  of  the  system." 


SUNDAY   IN   KANSAS  CITY 

JUDGE  WILLIAM  H.  WALLACE,  who  has  enforced  Sun- 
day closing  in  Kansas  City,  declares  that  only  those  business 
men  "who wish  to  cash  in  on  the  baser  element  "  have  opposed  his 
efforts.  His  success  proves  to  him  that  he  was  right  in  assuming 
that  the  higher  type  of  business  men  would  come  to  his  aid.  His 
fight  was  based  upon  the  law,  but  he  appealed  to  the  public  moral 
supporters  for  assistance.  In  The  Independent  (New  York,  Jan- 
uary 30)  he  writes : 

"Every  city  is  interested  in  the  protection  of  its  youth  and  its 
women.  Every  city  should,  therefore,  be  interested  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  Sunday  traffic.  Make  Sunday  a  day  of  rest,  when  women 
and  children,  and  men,  too,  can  go  into  the  country  and  the  public 
parks  and  listen  to  sacred  concerts,  or  lectures  on  travel,  on  his- 
tory, or  on  the  Bible.  Men  and  women  all  have  the  inborn  desire 
to  be  good  and  moral  and  upright,  and  it  is  these  coarser  agencies 
that  destroy  the  pure  and  righteous  purposes  in  the  growing  mind 
and  body.  I  believe  every  city  should  destroy  these  agencies,  on 
Sunday  at  least,  which  should  be  a  day  of  rest  and  uplift  rather 
than  intense  excitement  and  degradation  as  brought  about  by  visits 
to  the  average  Sunday  show." 

In  the  same  issue  of  The  Independent  Mr.  W.  R.  Draper  gives 
an  account  of  the  fight  by  which  the  blue  laws  put  on  the  statute- 
books  of  Missouri  fifty  years  ago  came  to  be  enforced  by  Judge 
Wallace.     He  says  : 

"  The  Judge  began  his  war  against  Sunday  labor  early  in  October. 
1907.  The  fight  has  waxed  warm  and  furious  since  that  time. 
The  results  are  apparent :  three  of  seven  theaters,  and  all  of  over 
one  hundred  cigar  and  billiard  parlors,  every  barber-shop,  and 
numerous  soda-fountains,  candy-stalls,  etc.,  have  the  doors  locked 
Sundays,  and  the  workers  are  taking  a  rest. 

"  Kansas  City  is  now  the  example  par  excellence  of  the  blue- 
law  Sunday.  It  is  a  happy  town  none  the  less,  and  is  enjoying 
splendid  business  relations  with  the  outside  world.  No  stores 
have  failed,  no  breweries  bankrupt,  no  suicides,  and  all  seems  to 
be  well  in  the  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaw. 

"When  Judge  Wallace  began  his  campaign  in  October  the  theat- 
rical managers  got  together  and  raised  a  huge  fund  to  oppose  the 
indictments  found  against  them  by  the  grand  jury.  Judge  Wallace 
was  the  first  object  of  attack.  Reports  were  spread  industriously 
that  he  was  crazy — that  he  was  working  for  notoriety  and  a  fat 
political  job.  The  law  was  said  to  be  unsound,  and  when  the 
Supreme  Court  got  hold  of  it,  there  wouldn't  be  a  fragment  left  of 
Judge  Wallace's  decisions  against  the  Sunday  worker. 

"But  it  seems  Judge  Wallace  had  based  his  arguments  on  sound 
law — sound  law  in  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  Missouri  statutes  and 
had  never  been  repealed.  Six  efforts  have  been  made  in  six  dif- 
ferent courts  on  six  different  pretexts  to  set  aside  the  decisions  of 
Judge  William  H.  Wallace,  of  Criminal  Courts,  Division  No.  1. 
All  have  failed." 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  fight  the  attorneys  for  the  local  thea- 
ters have  made  efforts  to  get  the  cases  out  of  his  jurisdiction,  we 
read,  but  each  time  they  have  failed.  The  first  known  of  Judge 
Wallace's  efforts  to  prosecute  Sunday  workers  was  his  open  charge 
to  the  grand  jury,  as  follows  : 

"All  unnecessary- labor  on  Sunday  should  be  punishable.     All 
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persons  engaged  in  th<  of  merchandise  not  needed  at  the 

moment  ilso    violators  of  the  Sunday  law.     The  theatrical 

manager  and  the  actors  and  actresses  are  the  worst  offenders  be- 
aid  in  the  corruption  of  public  morals.     Our  Supreme 
Court  lias  upheld  the  enforcement  of  the  Sunday  laws,  and  I  charge 
this  grand  jury  with  doing  its  duty  along  these  lines." 

Indictments  followed  by  the  hundred,  it   is  said,  involving  such 
ders  as  are  here  sit  forth  : 

•Theatrical  managers,  cigar-dealers,  grocers,  barbers,  soda- 
fountain  vendors,  and  others  were  brought  into  court  on  charge  of 
working  on  Sunday.     Numerous  convictions  followed. 

"The  Judge  at  first  was  easy  with  the  shows,  and  allowed  them 
to  play  all  through  the  week  before  bringing  the  indictments. 
Alter  fifty  or  more  traveling  actors  had  skipt  out  before  their  trials. 
the  Judge  caused  indictments  to  be  made  and  the  Sunday-law  vio- 
lators brought  into  court  Monday.  Monday  was,  therefore,  theatri- 
cal day  in  Judge  Wallace's  dingy  court-room 

"Judge  Wallace  dislikes  to  be  classed  as  a  crusader.  He  con- 
tends he  is  not  a  reformer  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  his 
fight  against  Sunday  theaters  has  long  been  in  his  mind  even 
before  he  went  on  the  bench. 

"  Meanwhile  the  indictments  go  merrily  on,  and  every  actor  that 
comes  to  town  and  plays  on  Sunday  pays  a  visit  to  the  Criminal 
(  Ourts  Building,  puts  up  a  S300  bond,  and  goes  on  his  way. 

"The  final  argument  on  the  validity  of  the  law  will  be  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  when  it  is  decided  finally  the  bonds 
will  be  forfeited.  The  Judge  is  warmly  supported  by  Governor 
Folk,  of  Missouri,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  having  refused  to  in- 
terfere, has  caused  cold  chills  to  attack  several  Kansas-City  thea- 
ter-owners who  have  canceled  their  Sunday  shows  after  the  Judge 
agreed  not  to  press  the  charges  against  them.  It  is  believed  the 
entire  seven  theaters  will  eventually  come  to  the  terms  of  the  law." 


A  YEAR  OF  THE  SUICIDE  BUREAU 

THE  Antisuicide  Bureau  of  the  Salvation  Army  has  been  in 
existence  one  year,  and  General  Booth  has  just  written  a 
remarkable  report  of  its  operations  during  that  period.  A  year 
ago,  says  a  writer  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  in  giving  an 
abstract  of  the  General's  report,  the  Salvation  Army  "received  a 
beneficent  impulse  to  begin  an  organized  effort  to  combat  the  sui- 
cide mania,  and  opened  its  Antisuicide  Bureau,  with  separate  de- 
partments for  men  and  women  in  London,  Berlin,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  Melbourne.  Experienced  officers  were  appointed  with 
instructions  that  they  should  be  guided  by  three  leading  principles 
— (i)  inviolable  secrecy;  (2)  consultation  and  advice  free ;  (3)  no 
financial  help  guaranteed."  The  result  of  the  year's  work  is 
astonishing.     To  quote  from  The  Chronicle : 

"  In  this  report  the  tale  is  told  of  life's  agony  and  bitterness,  and 
of  the  remedial  agency  which  has  proved  so  efficacious  in  turning 
aside  the  thoughts  of  the  despairing  from  self-destruction.  Dur- 
ing the  year  no  fewer  than  1,125  men  applied  to  the  London  bureau 
alone,  and  an  equal  number  sought  help  and  consolation  at  the 
other  branches.  They  belonged  chiefly  to  the  middle  class,  and 
hail  followed  various  avocations.     There  were  among  them: 


M      ionai 
Milita 

Solir  it 

Old  se  1  1  .11. tun-. 


Journalists.  Si  hoolmasters. 

An  hit  1  teneral  tradesmei 

yors.  Bank  1  lerks. 

Company  promoters.  Hotel    proprietors    and 
Build  publicans. 

Mei  h. mics. 
Act" 


"  It  is  .1  notable  fact  that  the  submerged  have  not  soughl  the  aid 
of  the  bureau  to  any  extent,  probably,  as  the  General  shrewdly 

suggests,  because  'either  their  bloodless  condition  deprives  them 
of  the  cour.i  •,  for  self-destruction,  or  that  they  have  for 

so  long  a  period  been  near  neighbors  of  misery  that  they  are  will- 
in-  to  continue  the  acquaintance  to  the  end.  or.  what  is  more  feasi- 
ble, the  social  agencies  provided  specially  lor  these  classes  meet 
the  requirements  oi  the  despairing  among  them.'  " 

Only  ninety  women  appealed  to  the  London  bureau.  It  may  be, 
as  the  General  Comments,  that  women  "are  better  able  to  bear  up 
under  their  sorrow  and  trials  than  men."  or  that  "  the  natural  timidity 


of  the  sex  prevented  them  from  applying  in  so  public  a  manner  for 
the  relief  they  so  truly  needed."  Most  of  those  who  applied  had 
had  a  superior  education,  which  rather  unfitted  than  qualified  them 
for  the  kind  of  work  within  their  reach  ;  two-thirds  of  the  number 
of  women's  cases  were  due  to  melancholia,  and  the  remainder  to 
drink  and  drugs.     We  read  further  : 

"Analysis  of  all  the  cases  ;  1  London  shows  that  54  per  cent,  of 
the  applicants  were  distrest  by  financial  worries  or  hopeless  pov- 
erty, 11  per  cent,  were  troubled  by  drink,  drugs,  or  disease,  9  per 
cent,  by  melancholia  proceeding  from  loneliness  and  other  causes, 
5  per  cent,  by  crimes,  and  21  per  cent,  by  general  causes  such  as 
accident,  sickness,  and  misfortune. 

"  In  dealing  with  hopeless  and  despairingpersonsinthe.se  con- 
ditions the  greatest  wisdom  and  judgment  had  to  be  exercised, 
according  to  the  circumstances.  Sympathy,  prayer,  and  encourage- 
ment have  always  been  found  useful,  and  when  the  unhappy  con- 
dition was  brought  about  by  evil  courses  their  abandonment  has 
been  insisted  upon,  so  that  the  individual  himself  might  be  stirred 
to  effort.  The  officers  have  always  tried  to  inspire  hope,  and,  says 
General  Booth,  'it  is  astonishing  the  extent  to  which  we  have 
succeeded.' 

"Cases  of  financial  embarrassment  have  created  special  diffi- 
culty, for,  in  spite  of  the  piteous  circumstances  attending  many  of 
them,  the  rule  that  no  financial  help  could  be  guaranteed  had  to 
be  borne  in  mind.  But  the  Army's  rules  are  not  immutable,  and 
in  some  instances  a  little  temporary  financial  help  has  been  at- 
tended with  the  best  results,  and  in  others  the  Army  has  appealed 
to  friends  and  relatives  of  deserving  cases  and  has  been  deputed 
to  act  as  almoner  for  their  advantage. 

"'Those  afflicted  by  melancholia,  especially  the  women,'  the 
General  says,  'have  occasioned  much  anxiety  and  required  careful 
dealing.  A  sense  of  loneliness  is  a  common  cause  of  this  state  of 
mind.  To  many  the  privilege  of  having  some  one  to  whom  they 
could  freely  and  with  confidence  open  their  hearts  has  worked  an 
entire  change.  Many  of  this  class  have  no  friends  ;  consequently 
they  are  ever  brooding  over  the  happy  past,  the  loss  of  relatives, 
or  the  loneliness  of  their  present  state.'  Each  of  these  cases  has 
to  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits,  'and  the  number  of  the  methods 
applied  is  legion.' " 

In  cases  of  crime,  we  read,  the  officers  try  to  get  the  wrongdoers 
to  see  the  evil  of  their  actions,  to  make  confession  and  restitution, 
to  express  willingness  to  suffer  punishment  if  necessary,  and  to 
help  their  courage  by  accompanying  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  painful  task.  It  has  been  found  that  friends  and  employers 
in  these  circumstances  have  been  prepared  to  look  on  the  delin- 
quents with  a  merciful  eye,  to  retain  them  in  employment,  and,  in 
one  case  at  least,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  increase  the  salary.  Gen- 
eral Booth  expresses  this  opinion  : 

"  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  have 
been  diverted  from  the  commission  of  the  rash  act  they  had  con- 
templated, and  been  helped  either  out  of,  or  through,  or  on  to  the 
top  of  their  circumstances. 

"A  few  persons  have  set  our  counsels  at  naught  and  have  per- 
ished. 

"The  remainder  are  possibly  contemplating  the  act  of  self- 
destruction  to-day." 

Tin-  Daily  Chronicle  continues  its  abstract  of  the  report  in  these 
words  : 

"Painful  and  tragical  tho  the  story  be,  it  is  a  Striking  demon- 
si  rat  ion  of  the  helpful  powers  of  human  sympathy,  of  religious 
consolation,  and  moral  courage  when  brought  to  bear  on  the  de- 
spairing and  the  hopeless  by  such  an  organization  :  and  the  Gen- 
eral is  thoroughly  entitled  to  contend  that  the  results  have  more 
than  justified  the  origination  of  the  Antisuicide  Bureau,  and  the 
expectations  formed  respecting  it.  It  will  undoubtedly  hold  a 
permanent  place  in  the  Army's  operations. 

"One  story,  selected  from  several  which  are  given  in  thisjreport, 
may  serve  as  a  concluding  example  of  the  efficacy  of  this  new 
agency. 

"There  is  particular  pathos  in  the  story  of  the  poor  man,  frqm 
the  London  docks,  who,  for  thirty  years,  had  been  a  teetotaler, 
frugal  and  industrious,  and  had  brought  up  a  small  family  in  re- 
spectability.    His  son  held  a  position  in  a  banking  house  in  London. 
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Then  came  a  tragic  change.  The  son,  in  a  moment  of  temptation, 
took  money  from  the  bank.  The  father,  to  avoid  disgrace,  drew 
the  savings  of  his  lifetime,  and  handed  them  over  to  the  bank  in 
order  to  save  his  son  from  prison.  In  his  grief  he  resorted  to 
drink,  lost  his  situation,  became  one  of  the  unemployed,  gradually 
sold  up  his  home,  and  took  a  room  for  himself  and  his  wife,  who 
died  broken-hearted,  while  he  was  left  all  alone  in  his  sorrow  and 
starvation.  '  Four  times.'  said  he,  'I  hive  walked  across  the  bridge, 
looked  into  the  water,  and  thought  of  my  wife,  and  felt  that  1 
would  rather  join  her  than  live  on  as  I  have  been  doing." 

"  He  came  to  the   bureau,  was  comforted  even  by  the  interview. 
felt  he  had  a  friend,  and  is  now  in  employment." 


"TONGUE "-DELUDED   MISSIONARIES 

1^11  E  movement  known  as  the  "  Gift  of  Tongues  "  seems  to  prove 
a  curious  delusion  to  those  who  attempt  to  test  it  practically. 
Missionary  S.  C.  Todd,  of  the  Bible  .Missionary  Society,  writes 
from  Macao.  China,  of  investigations  he  has  made  in  the  three 
great  mission-fields  of  the  world,  China,  Japan,  and  India,  con- 
cerning "  four  different  groups  of  workers  who  have  come  out  think- 
ing that  their  gift  of  tongues  was  a  language  with  which  they  could 
speak  to  the  people."  He  adds  that  all  of  these  when  arriving  on 
the  field  "found  they  were  mistaken,  and  that  they  could  not 
preach  to  the  people  any  more  than  other  missionaries  who  never 
heard  of  the  power  to  speak  in  tongues."  Some  of  the  deluded 
•ones  have  found  means  to  get  to  the  East  only  to  meet  disaster 
and  poverty  there.  "Many  who  speak  in  tongues  and  feel  they  are 
called  to  the  mission-field  are  wholly  unprepared  by  nature  or 
training  to  be  missionaries,  and  yet  are  starting  for  the  field."  One 
woman  in  the  United  States  wrote  to  the  missionary  that  "her 
fourteen-year-old  daughter  has  the  gift  of  tongues  and  can  speak 
in  some  dozen  or  more  languages."  This  child  feels  called  to 
China.  Specific  cases  are  given  in  The  Baptist  Argils  (Louis- 
ville) by  this  writer.     Thus  : 

"I  have  been  asked  about  a  certain  Mr.  Mcintosh.  Notwith- 
standing his  statements  that  he  expected  to  preach  at  once  to  the 
people,  he  has  been  wholly  unable  to  do  so.  He  must  not  only 
have  an  interpreter  in  preaching,  but  also  in  the  simplest  affairs  of 
every-day  life.  From  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  China  until  now 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  has  been  able  to  speak  a  single  sentence 
in  Chinese.  I  do  not  speak  from  rumor,  but  from  personal  knowl- 
edge, and  the  personal  admission  of  failure  by  Mr.  Mcintosh 
himself. 

"As  to  Japan.  While  there  1  met  a  party  of  abcut  a  dozen  mis- 
sionaries who  had  come  out  from  the  State  of  Washington,  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  I  visited  them  in  their  home  and  attended  one  of 
their  services.  They,  too,  expected  to  speak  at  once  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  on  reaching  Japan  they  were  powerless  to  do  so.  They 
admitted  to  me  their  inability,  and  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes. 

"As  to  India.  You  remember  that  Rev.  A.  G.  C.arr  and  wife 
went  there,  also  expecting  to  speak  to  the  people  in  this  super- 
natural way.  But  did  they?  They  have  now  left  India  and  are  in 
Hongkong.  I  have  attended  two  of  their  services.  Mr.  C.arr.  in 
reply  to  a  personal  question  of  mine  as  to  whether  either  he  or  his 
wife  had  been  able  to  talk  in  the  native  language  of  India,  said 
that  they  had  been  unable  to  do  so. 

"Again,  two  ladies  came  on  from  the  Japan  party  to  Hongkong 
because  they  felt  they  had  the  gift  of  the  'Hongkong  dialect."  I 
have  seen  them,  inquired  of  their  power  to  talk  in  Chinese,  and 
they  too  are  unable  to  speak." 

The  writer  sagely  remarks  that  there  is  "need  of  a  sober  looking 
at  things  in  America  by  the  leaders  of  this  movement,  or  these 
foreign  lands  will  be  the  scene  of  many  a  wrecked  life  and  wasted 
service,"  and  speaks  also  of  the  "serious  situation"  brought  to 
light  by  "the  failure  of  these  honest  but  mistaken -people."  He 
lays  down  these  two  propositions  : 

".  i.  The  tongue  which  is  being  given  to  so  many  in  America  and 
other  lands  at  this  time  is  not  a  tongue  with  which  the  heathen  can 
be  evangelized.  None  who  have  this  tongue  should  for  a  moment 
think  that  they  are  thus  qualified  to  preach  to  the  heathen.     By  no 


means  let  any  come  t  >  the  foreign  field  until  they  have  had  their 
"tongue  "  tested  by  some  one  actually  from  that  field,  otherwise 
they  will  certainly  meet  with  disappointment  on  arrival  at  their 
destination. 

"2.  Many  in  the  home  land  who  are  thus  speaking  in  tongues 
and  looking  to  the  foreign  field  are  not  counting  the  cost.  Their 
supposed  power  of  at  once  preaching  to  the  people  throws  an  un- 
healthy charm  about  'being  a  missionary."  They  come  out  but  to 
find  they  are  as  helpless  as  new-born  babes;  their  'tongue  '  proves 
in  actual  contact  with  the  native  population  to  be  nothing  more 
than  'an  unknown  tongue."  This  is  quite  a  different  condition  of 
affairs  to  that  which  they  expected,  and  in  the  sudden  reversal  of 
their  expectations  they  are  aface  a  new  situation,  and  one  that 
many  are  not  prepared  for,  vi/..  to  buckle  clown  to  hard  study, 
like  all  other  missionaries  have  done,  and  acquire  by  hard  and  long- 
work  the  language.  This  knocks  the  wind  out  of  their  sails,  and 
at  one  blow  a  large  part  of  the  glow  surrounding  their  supposed 
call  to  the  heathen  is  gone.  I'nless  they  have  'grit  as  well  as 
grace."  and  a  goodly  supply  of  both,  they  are  likely  to  settle  down 
to  a  life  of  revulsion  to  all  the  supernatural  in  religion,  or  to 
idleness,  or.  worse  still,  drift  into  sin." 


RELIGIOUS  STATISTICS  FOR   1907 

'  I  Ml  F   net  gains  of  all  religious  denominations  in  1907.  according 

*•  to  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  were  2,301  ministers.  4,214  churches, 
and  627,546  communicants.  These  figures  are  given  in  the  annual 
article  on  the  statistics  of  the  churches  of  the  United  States  pub- 
lished in  The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York,  January  23).  The 
gain  in  churches,  according  to  Dr.  Carroll's  figures,  is  more  than 
double  that  of  1906,  but  the  gain  in  churches  is  nearly  2.000  less 
and  in  communicants  over  300,000  less  than  that  of  the  previous 
year.  The  Roman-Catholic  denomination  is  by  far  the  largest. 
Dr.  Carroll  reports  over  11.000.000,  tho  these  figures  fall  short  of 
those  given  in  Sadlier's  Catholic  Directory,  which  reports  the 
Roman-Catholic  population  as  13.X90.353,  the  number  of  priests  as 
15,093,  with  8,072  churches  and  4,076  missions.  These  figures  are 
regarded  by  many  Roman  Catholics  as  not  exact,  and  a  careful 
census  is  in  process  of  construction  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Louis. 

Next  after  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  comes  the  Methodist 
Fpiscopal,  with  6.61)0.7X4  communicants,  including  a  total  gain  for 
the  year— all  branches — of  101,696.  The  Baptists  of  all  bodies 
number  5.224.305,  including  gains  of  103,358  during  1907  ;  all  Pres- 
byterians 1,821,504,  an  increase  last  year  of  49.627.  The  Luther- 
ans number  2.022,605,  having  gained  65.172;  and  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  1, 285, 123.  adding  to  their  previous  number  20.365.  The 
American  Jewish  J  'car  Book  for  190S  estimates  the  number  of  Jews 
in  the  United  Stales  in  1908  as  1.777,185.  The  statistical  table  below 
gives  other  denominations  whose  aggregate  is  less  than  a  million. 

Dr.  Carroll  repeats  the  paragraph  in  his  article  relative  to  the 
variegated  character  of  the  Creek-Catholic  group  of  religionists 
in  the  United  States,  but  adds  "that  an  interesting  development  of 
the  past  year  is  a  negro  priest  consecrated  by  the  Creek  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  His  sphere  of  work  is  understood  to  be 
among  his  own  people  in  Philadelphia." 

The  union  between  the  Presbyterian  Church  (Northern)  and  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  was  fully  carried  into  effect 
statistically  in  1907.  Putt  Dr.  Carroll  explains  that  "it  was  not  a 
complete  union,  as  a  considerable  number  of  ministers,  churches, 
and  communicants  of  the  Cumberland  branch  refused  to  go  into 
the  union."     We  read  further: 

"The  ministers  and  churches  adhering  to  the  old  Cumberland 
organization  held  a  General  Assembly  in  Dickson.  Tenn.,  in  May. 
1907.  It  was  reported  that  76  of  the  1  14  presbyteries  of  1906  were 
represented  in  the  body,  and  that  'more  than  one-half  of  our  min- 
isters '  and  'perhaps  as  many  as  one-fourth  of  our  lay  members  ' 
had  gone  into  the  united  body.  But  it  would  seem,  if  the  returns 
o{  the  united  body  for  1907  are  correct,  that  most  of  the  churches. 
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ministers,  and  communicants  left  the  Cumberland  branch.     The 
two  bodies  made  these  returns  in  1906: 

Ministers.        Churches.       Communicants. 

them ".617  U7  1.126,469 

Cumbcrlaml I.5>4  2.827  [85,213 

Total 9.131  10.746  1.311,212 

"According  to  these  figures  the  increase  of  the  Northern  body 
was  91  ministers,  131  churches,  and  38,496  communicants.  The 
Cumberland  branch  showed  a  decrease  of  58  ministers.  S3churches, 
.ind57l  communicants.  Allowing  for  the  same  increase  for  the 
Northern  body  in  1907  as  in  1906,  independently  of  the  Cumber- 
land element,  the  above  totals  would  be  9.222  ministers,  10,917 
churches,  and  1,350, 177  communicants  for  both  bodies.  The  united 
body  actually  reports  8,822  ministers,  10,893  churches,  and  1,312,075 
communicants,  making  a  difference  of  400  ministers,  24  churches, 
and  38,102  communicants,  as  presumably  belonging  to  the  Cum- 
berland branch.  Hut  probably  many  churches  were  divided,  part 
going  into  the  union  and  part  keeping  up  the  old  organization. 
The  Minutes  of  the  Cumberland  Assembly  give  a  list  of  539  min- 
isters, but  give  no  general  lootings.  The  figures  assigned  to  the 
branch  in  the  table  maybe  quite  incorrect,  but  are  given  in  default 
of  anything  authoritative." 

'The   following   table   shows   the  ministers,  churches,  communi- 
cants, and  relative  gains  or  decreases  (d)  : 


Denominations 


SUMMARY   IOR    1907 


Adventists  I  6  bodies) 

Baptists  i  14  bodies  1 

Brethren  (River)  (3  bodies) 

Brethren  (Plymouth)  (4  bod- 
ies)   

Buddhist  (Chinese) 

Buddhist  and  Shintoist  (Jap- 
anese)   

Catholics  (9  bodies) 

Catholic  Apostolic 

Christadelphians 

Christian  Connection 

Christian  Catholic  (Dowie)  . 

Christian  Scientists 

Christian  Union 

Church   of  God    (Winebren- 
narian) 

Church  of  the  Now  Jerusa 
lem 

Communistic     Societies      (6 
bodies) 

Congregationalists 

I  )i  <  iples  of  Christ 

Dunkards  14  bodies) 

Evangelical  (2  bodies) 

Friends  (4  bodies) 

Friends  of  the  Temple 

Gorman    Evangelical     Prot- 
estant  

Gorman  Evangelical  Synod.. 

Jews  ( 2  bodies) 

Latter-day  Saints  (2  bodies) 

Lutherans  (  25  bodies) 

Swedish  Evangelical  Mission 
Covenant 

M( -imonitcs  1  1  2  bodies)   .... 

Methodists  (  17  bodies;  ..     .  . 

Moravians 

Presbyterians  (  12  bodies).  .  . 

Protestant  Episcopal  (2  bod- 
ies)   

Reformed  (3  bodies) 

Salvation  Army 

Schwcnkfeldians 

Social  Brethren 

Society  for  Ethical  Culture 

Spiritualists 

Theosophical  S01  ietj 
United  Broth'  lies).. 

Unitarians 

Universalis)  s  .... 

Independent  Congregations 

( '.'.ind  total  in  1907  . .  . 

1  rrand  total  in  1906  .  .  . 


1,569 

38,279 
173 


15.891 

95 


1.348 
104 

1.336 
201 

499 
130 


5.923 
6,673 
3.337 

1,503 

1,466 

4 

100 
974 
3°I 

1.95  2 
8.040 

355 

1.240 

4 '.893 

1  29 

12.723 

5.197 
1,999 

4.765 
6 

17 
10 


2,168 
549 
7*8 

54 


l6l,7  )1 


1  59.4  to 


2.544 

55.294 

98 

314 
47 

9 

12,731 

10 

63 

1.34° 

1 10 

668 

268 

590 

144 

22 

5.941 

11.307 

1,159 
2,666 

1.075 
4 

155 

1,262 

5  7o 

1.328 

13.169 

351 
701 

61,518 
1  19 

16,478 

7-779 

2.596 

1,016 

8 

20 

5 

748 

72 

4.359 

473 

9  10 

I56 


2  IO.  199 


205,985 
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99.298 

5,224,305 
4.239 

6,661 


4 
259 


11,645,495 
1,491 

1.277 

IOI.597 

40,000 

85,096 

17.500 


622 


4L475 
8,200 

3.084 

699.327 

1,285,123 

121,705 

I73.64I 

122,081 

340 

• 

20,000 

237.321 

143,000 

398,000 

2,022,605 

46,000 
61,690 

6,660.784 
17.199 

1,821,504 

830.659 

430.458 

28.000 

740 

913 

2.142 

150,000 

2,607 

289.652 

7  1.200 

52,621 

14.126 


,  2i 

^480 

96 
48 


300 
168 

10 


32,983.156  2.301 


381 

,h 
18 

d6i 

<*45 

992 

1 


<f79 
5 
8 


32.355.610  4.201 


45 
676 


282 


18 
197 

59 
25 


35 


135 


1,946 
'  556 

212 

33 
33 


8 

9 

J67 


4.214 


1. 90  1 


E  «s 
0.2 

U  c 


3.861 
103-358 


266,000 


4.899 


116 


2,604 

20,365 

511 

2,564 

3.329 


8,901 


1,646 
65,172 


101,696 

276 

49.627 

di  5,833 

8,099 

1/500 

9 


442 


3.4U 

200 

('3,2  10 


627.546 


93L740 


Correction  is  made  by  the  president  of  the  National  Spiritual- 
ists' .Association  of  their  exaggerated  report  ol  last  year.  After  a 
canvass  during  the  past  year  he  "writes  verj  frankly  to  say  that 
his  own  people  were  either  sell  deceived  or  had  misled  him,  and 
the  actual  returns  require  that  the  295,001    our  figures  of  300,000 

included    Canada]  should    be   reduced   to   not    more   than  150,000." 


The  organizations  number  74S.  The  Christian  Scientists  number 
668  churches  and  85,096  members,  the  gains  for  the  year  being 
4,899  members,  5  churches,  and  10  ministers.  Of  Lutherans  there 
are  5  general  bodies  and  18  independent  synods.  Dr.  Carroll 
writes  further : 

"  No  tendency  toward  the  absorption  of  the  latter  is  in  evidence. 
Of  the  general  bodies,  the  General  Synod,  which  is  less  exclusive 
toward  other  denominations,  is  gaining  slowly  but  steadily  in  com- 
municants. The  United  Synod,  South,  occupies  a  similar  confes- 
sional and  fraternal  position.  The  General  Council  is  more  strict 
in  its  confessional  position  than  the  General  Synod.  The  oldest 
synod  in  the  country,  the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium  organized  in 
1786,  belongs  to  the  General  Council,  which  is  a  much  larger  body 
than  the  General  Synod,  and  is  growing  more  rapidly.  The  Syn- 
odical  Conference,  the  largest  of  the  general  bodies,  is  the  strictest 
in  its  confessional  position.  It  was  organized  in  1872,  and  has  six 
synods,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Missouri,  which,  beginning  in 
1847,  has  far  eclipsed  all  others  in  growth,  reporting  more  than 
481,000  communicants.  The  type  of  Lutheranism  represented  by 
the  Synodical  Conference  is  known  as  'Missourianism.'  The 
synodical  interpretations  of  the  various  Lutheran  symbols  are  en- 
forced as  rigorously  as  possible.  The  Synodical  Conference  is 
almost  wholly  German  in  its  constituency.  There  is  one  English 
body,  the  English  Synod  of  Missouri,  which,  however,  reports  less 
than  12,000  communicants." 

From  Dr.  D.  L.  Leonard's  table  of  statistics  of  the  Protestant 
Missionary  Societies  of  the  World  for  1907  (published  in  The 
Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  New  York,  January)  we  glean 
some  figures  showing  the  expansion  during  the  past  twelve  years. 
The  figures  here  given  show  the  increase  in  the  totals  reported  for 
1907  over  those  for  1895.  The  table  includes  only  missions  to 
non-Christian  and  non-Protestant  peoples,  and  so  omits  work  done 
in  non-papal  Europe,  while  covering  that  in  behalf  of  Indians, 
Chinese,  and  Japanese  in  the  United  States.  Given  in  round  num- 
bers, the  home  income  grew  from  $13,600,000  in  1895  to  $22,400,000 
in  1907  ;  the  income  from  the  field  grew  from  $1,500,000  to  $3,480,- 
000;  the  total  missionaries  from  11,700  to  18,400;  the.  total  force 
in  the  field  from  66,800  to  114,300;  the  stations  and  outstations 
from  22,600  to  40,500;  the  communicants  (full  members)  from  995,- 
700  to  1,800,000;  the  adherents  (native  Christians)  from  2,700,000 
to  4,300,000;  the  schools  from  19,380  to  29,800;  the  scholars  from 
780,000  to  1,300,000. 


PREACHING  TO  THE  IMPENITENT— The  Rev.  Theodore  L. 
Cuyler  thinks  there  has  been  "a  decline  of  direct,  pointed,  faithful, 
and  persuasive  preaching  to  the  unconverted."  Too  many  dis- 
courses, he  says,  are  addrest  to  nobody  in  particular.  "  Preaching 
to  Christians  has  been  relatively  overdone,  and  preaching  to  the 
impenitent  underdone."  We  read  further  in  The  Presbyterian 
(Philadelphia) : 

"  I  do  not  mean  denunciations  that  only  irritate,  or  mere 
exhortations  that  are  often  a  waste  of  breath.  I  mean  that  the 
preacher  should  hold  up  the  ugliness  and  the  doom  of  sin  before 
the  sinner's  eye  so  that  he  should  feel  his  own  guiltiness,  and 
so  present  Jesus  Christ  that  that  sinner  should  flee  to  him  as  his 
only  Savior.  .  .  . 

"They  ought  to  remember  that  the  most  successful  preachers, 
from  Whitefield  and  Wesley  on  to  Spurgeon  and  Moody,  were 
men  whose  chief  aim  was  to  awaken  the  unconverted,  and  to  lead 
them  straight  to  Jesus  Christ.  Spurgeon  never  had  any  '  revivals  ' 
in  his  great  church ;  and  for  the  good  reason  that  there  were 
no  spiritual  declensions  to  be  revived  from.  He  sowed  the 
Gospel  with  one  hand,  and  reaped  conversions  with  the  other.  .  .  . 
L'nless  a  minister  intensely  loves  souls,  and  longs  for  souls, 
he  will  never  save  souls  ;  if  he  does,  and  uses  the  right  means 
seasoned  with  prayer,  Cod  will  give  him  souls  converted  as  his 
rich  reward. 

"In  my  own  experience  of  forty-three  years  of  pastoral  work, 
I  delivered  hundreds  of  discourses  to  the  impenitent,  and  did 
not  limit  them  to  seasons  of  special  outpourings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


SOCIAL  BANE  OF  AMERICAN  MUSIC 

WHY  does  not  American  society,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
term,  support  American  music?  Is  society  wilfully  neg- 
lectful, o.  are  American  compositions  unworthy  of  consideration? 
Mr.  Arthur  Farwell,  who  states  his  observation  of  conditions  in 
this  interrogatory  form,  in  the  February  Atlantic,  takes  an  opti- 
mistic view  of  the  future,  for  he  sees  signs  of  a  "great  and  far-reach- 
ing revolution  in  this  matter."  At  the  present  time,  however, 
fashion  rules  the  musical  stage,  and  fashion  demands  the  musical 
art  of  Europe  instead  of  that  of  America.  But  there  are,  accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  already  the  beginnings  of  a  new  movement  in 
certain  recent  discussions  of  "national  American  music"  and  of 
"American  "  folk-songs.  These  have  tended  to  stir  up  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  American  people  to  study  theworks  of  American 
composers. 

The  American  composer  is  already  on  the  ground  with  an  im- 
posing array  of  work  to  meet  this  quickened  interest,  tho  it  must  be 
said  that  so  far  he  has  been  a  singer  in  the  silences.  Says  Mr. 
Farwell  : 

"While,  for  reasons  to  be  considered,  no  American  works  in 
large  forms  come  to  general  public  performance,  and  but  few  to  an 
occasional  hearing,  every  year  witnesses  a  notable  increase  of 
orchestral  works,  chamber  music,  piano  and  vocal  works,  and 
other  compositions  by  American  composers.  Of  smaller  piano 
compositions  and  songs  the  seasons  bring  forth  an  appalling 
quantity,  and  too  often,  it  is  true,  an  appalling  quality  as  well; 
yet  in  the  midst  of  this  saturnalia  appear  many  works  of  true  dis- 
tinction, of  breadth  and  beauty,  works  infinitely  in  advance  of 
those  usually  chosen  to  represent  American  music  on  artists'  pro- 
grams. And  from  time  to  time  an  American  opera  rises  from  the 
composer's  consciousness  to  completion — never  to  performance — 
and  sinks  again  into  a  mysterious  obscurity,  oblivion,  or  tempo- 
rary neglect,  we  are  fain  to  know  which." 

Mr.  Farwell  proceeds  to  trace  the  causes  of  this  neglect  in  the 
development  of  the  concert  system  of  the  United  States.  "We 
accepted  European  music  as  a  starting-point,  as  naturally  as  we 
accepted  European  civilization  generally  as  the  starting-point  for 
ours.  The  love  of  our  forefathers  for  the  European  lands  of  their 
birth  but  foreshadowed  the  depth  of  our  love  for  America ;  and 
their  love  for  the  great  Oid-World  masterworks,  a  passion  which 
we  inherit,  is  the  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  love  which  we 
shall  one  day  bear  to  our  own  masterworks."  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton having  been  the  ports  of  entry  for  European  music,  became  also 
the  musical  dictators  for  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  But  around 
the  serious  work  for  musical  progress  done  in  these  cities,  the 
writer  points  out,  there  "grew  up  a  life  of  musical  fashion,  a  reflex 
of  the  life  of  social  fashion."     To  quote  his  words  : 

"So  long  ,as  the  musical  fashion  coincided  at  every  point  with 
the  true  development  of  musical  art  in  the  United  States,  this  con- 
dition presented  no  disadvantage  and  caused  no  harm.  But  that 
this  fashion  and  art,  altho  coincident  at  first,  could  remain  so  in  a 
new  land  sure  to  rear  up  arts  of  its  own,  was  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility ;  and  at  the  moment  when  American  musical  art  became  of 
intrinsic  worth,  and  the  musical  fashion  remained  fixedly  Euro- 
pean, musical  fashion  and  musical  art  in  America  parted  com- 
pany. To-day  the  true  interests  of  musical  development  in  the 
United  States  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  fashionable 
musical  life  of  our  great  cities.  The  facts  of  our  creative  musical 
development  are  one  thing,  the  events  of  our  social  musical  life 
another.  Society  is  not  aware  of  this.  It  has  so  long  been  com- 
pelled to  import  musical  art  if  it  wished  to  have  any,  that  it  can 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  other  source  of  this  art  than  Europe. 
Society  is  not  yet  prepared  to  tolerate  any  interference  with  this 
belief,  and  the  purveyors  of  its  musical  art  are  the  last  to  initiate 
any  such  interference.  Indeed,  to  do  so  would  be  to  lose  financial 
support ;  and  therein  lies  the  crux  of  the  situation.  The  managers 
of  musical  enterprises  care  nothing  for  our  national  artistic  devel- 


opment :    their  one  concern  is   to  keep  secure  the  patronage  of 
society." 

As  New  York  leads,  so  the  West  falls  into  line.  Mr.  Farwell 
learns  that  more  modern  French  music  is  being  sold  west  of  the 
Mississippi  than  east  of  it.  In  consequence,  "good  American 
singers,  pianists,  and  other  artists — to  say  nothing  of  foreign— may 
place  upon  their  programs  only  that  which  is  sanctioned  by  New 
York,  and  that  is — European  music."  Not  to  do  so,  he  declares, 
"means  to  incur  the  displeasure  and  lose  the  support  of  society." 
"  And  these  same  artists,  who  know  good  and  bad  music  as  society 


ARTHUR    FARWELL, 

Who  asserts  that  "the  true  interests  of  musical  development  in  the 
United  States  have  little  or  nothing  to  do   with   the  fashionable 
'      musical  life  of  our  great  cities." 

does  not  know  it,  are  often  ardent  admirers  of  much  in  American 
music,  but  they  must  admire  in  private."  Mr.  Farwell  makes 
these  qualifications  : 

"First  and  last,  many  American  compositions  come  to  perform- 
ance on  American  programs.  Society  has  always  sanctioned  the 
trivial  American  work  as  a  foil  to  the  serious  European  ;  but  never 
the  more  significant  American  work  for  its  own  sake.  Composers 
and  their  friends  are  able  to  force  hearings  here  and  there,  so  that 
the  composer  will  not  be  wholly  without  knowledge  of  the  effect 
of  his  work  upon  an  audience,  or,  for  that  matter,  upon  himself, 
both  to  a  certain  extent  necessary  things,  for  only  in  practise  can 
art  and  the  art-nature  grow.  Again,  certain  obviously  good  and 
appealing  works,  not  requiring  any  effort  of  the  understanding, 
have  quickly  found  their  way  into  public  favor,  and  are  safe  for 
an  artist  to  use.  But  this  insistent  fact  remains — that  upon  our 
concert  and  recital  programs  generally,  those  works  which  best 
represent  the  brains  and  ideals  of  our  American  composers  to-day 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence." 

The  hope  of  the  American  composer,  thinks  the  writer,  is  not 
to  be  found  among  "  the  hopelessly  lost  of  the  great  Eastern  cities," 
but  with  "the  misguided  and  redeemable  throughout  the  land." 
He  adds  : 

"They  are  more  ready  for  him  than  he  suspects.  Whatever  the 
depth  of  their  regard  for  the  masterpieces  of  music,  their  allegiance 
to  mere  mus-ioal  fashions  is  not  of  the  heart,  and  they  will  welcome 
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the  opportunity  to  withdraw  their  social  power  from  an  artificial 
situation,  which  can  hold  for  them  but  little  ol  real  life  and  attain- 
ment, and  devote  it  to  the  satisfying  of  a  living  national  need." 


"WHY   PLAYS   FAIL" 

TO  Alan  Dale,  the  dramatic  critic,  it  is  "as  clear  as  a  pike- 
Staff  "  why  plays  fail.  Plays  will  always  tail,  he  declares, 
hut  the)  need  never  tail  as  savagel)  as  they  have  done  this  season. 
There  should  lie  none  hut  "honest  and  necessary  failures,"  such  as 
"are  unsympathetic,  thai  take  an  unpopular  stand  on  a  popular 
question,"  or   that  "are   hadh   worked   out   and   suffer  from  a  lame 

conclusion."  David  Be- 
lasco  is  mentioned  as  the 
manager  who  has  fewest 
failures  because  he  has  an 
"inordinately  high  opin- 
ion of  the  intelligence  of 
his  audiences."  "Noth- 
ing is  too  good,  and  no 
pains  are  too  great."  But 
in  the  cases  of  those  fias- 
cos with  which  the  dra- 
matic year  has  been 
plentifully  sprinkled  one 
or  more  of  the  following 
conditions  will  he  found. 
So  at  least  thinks  this 
writer,  whose  words  we 
quote  from  the  February 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine : 

"  The     ignorance      and 
comparative   illiteracy  of 

ALAN     DALE,  ,  j 

managers     who    produce 

Who  charges  theatrical  failures  to  ignorant         j         in  the  feeble  h 
managers,  "tailor-made"  stars,  and  slovenly        r     ■  .... 

stage-management.     Three-quarters    of  these        tnat  some  particular  tnci- 
failures  are  whqjly  unnecessary,  says  this  critic.       dent  may  'hit '  the  public 

fancy,  but  who  have  no 
fixt  policy,  and  are  interested  exclusively  in  the  'drawing  power  ' 
of  the  production. 

"The  delusion  that  the  name  of  the  author  counts;  that  because 
a  man  has  done  a  good  thing  in  the  past,  lie  will  continue  to  do 
so  in  the  future.  This  is  the  greatest  myth  of  all.  It  accounts 
for  a  large  percentage  of  all  failures:  it  kills  competition ;  it  sends 
to  eternal  oblivion  the  artist  of  merit  who  has  not  yet  made  his  name. 

"The  follow-the-leader  policy.  Managers  are  like  sheep,  run- 
ning in  one  direction.  Let  a  colleague  make  a  hit  with  a  Biblical 
play,  and  there  will  be  a  do/en.  Establish  a  precedent  for  sex 
dramas,  and  the  season  will  reek  with  them.  Each  manager  has 
his  eye  on  his  fellow.  The  object  is  to  gage  the  public  pulse. 
The  pulse  of  the  public  beats  in  all  directions  at  all  times.  The 
manager  believes  it  throbs  in  a  different  place  every  season. 

"Tailor-made  'stars.'  who  want  something  that  tits  them  and 
(  are  ahout  nothing  else.  These  stars  are  not  good  enough  actors 
to  assume  roles  in  plays  that  have  been  written  regardless  of  their 
peculiarities.  They  have  just  missed  being  good  actors.  There- 
fore the)  become  stars,  ami  particular  brands  ot  potted  play  have 

to  be  put  up  to  suit  them. 

I  in  fact  that  most  ol  our  managers  are  clever  financiers  and 
nothing  else.  Plays  are  investments,  like  pig  iron,  copper,  and 
m.  The  i ,u  i  thai  the)  are  plays  is  a  mere  incident.  The) 
mighl  In-  anything  else.  The)  are  not  quoted  in  the  brokers'  offi- 
;  ces ;  their  merit-,  are  not  ticked  mil  in  Wall  Street;  they  are  un- 
listed. The)  are  just  as  surely  speculative  commodities,  and  the 
manager  who  doesn't  know  the  difference  between  Theodore 
Kiemer  ,\m\  Sophocles  is  often  the  manager  who  makes  the  most 
niomv . 

"  Slovenlv  st.iiM-  management,  and  an  average  ol  two  good  actors 

in  .1  casl  ol  twelve.      Small  parts  are  played  by  promoted  'supers.' 
and  the  value  ol    an  ensemble  is   not    considered.      This  is.  in  part, 

due  to  the  tailor-made  star,  who  quite  excusably  can  not  brook  a 


comparison    with   any   real   actors.      He   wants   somebody   to    play 
down,  not  up,  to  him." 

Managers  produce  plays  season  after  season  with  many  suc- 
cesses and  more  failures.  Three-quarters  of  the  failures  are.  in 
the  opinion  of  this  clever  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Amer- 
ican, absolutely  unnecessary.  "Careful  and  unremitting  attention, 
thought,  and  artistic  endeavor  would  bring  a  mediocre  play  into 
the  range  of  moderate  suet  ess.  ( >f  course  there  are  some  plays — 
the  remaining  quarter  that  fail  because  they  are  preposterous,  ill- 
written,  lacking  an  idea,  unsympathetic." 


HOW   TO   KNOW   A  GOOD  MAN 

A  \  J  HAT  our  colleges  should  teach  is  biographical  history,  says 
*  *  Prof.  William  James.  And  he  proceeds  to  explain  that  he 
means  not  merely  the  history  of  politics,  "but  of  anything  ana 
everything  so  far  as  human  efforts  and  conquests  are  factors  that 
have  played  their 'part."  This  is  what  we  should  mean  by  the 
humanities — "the  sifting  of  human  creations,"  and  the  best  thing 
that  a  college  education,  so  conceived,  can  hope  to  accomplish  is 
to  "help  you  to  know  a  good  man  when  you  see  him."  Studying 
in  the  way  thus  designated,  we  learn,  says  the  professor,  "what 
types  of  activity  have  stood  the  test  of  time  ;  we  acquire  standards 
of  the  excellent  and  durable."  To  quote  more  fully  from  his  paper 
in  McClure's  Magazine  (February)  : 

"What  the  colleges — teaching  humanities  by  examples  which 
may  be  special,  but  which  must  be  typical  and  pregnant — should 
at  least  try  to  give  us,  is  a  general  sense  of  what,  under  various 
disguises,  superiority  has  always  signified  and  may  still  signify. 
The  feeling  for  a  good  human  job  anywhere,  the  admiration  of  the 
really  admirable,  the  disesteem  of  what  is  cheap  and  trashy  and 
impermanent — this  is  what  we  call  the  critical  sense,  the  sense  for 
ideal  values.  It  is  the  better  part  of  what  men  know  as  wisdom. 
Some  of  us  are  wise  in  this  way  naturally  and  by  genius  ;  some  of 
us  never  become  so.  But  to  have  spent  one's  youth  at  college,  in 
contact  with  the  choice  and  rare  and  precious,  and  yet  still  to  be  a 
blind  prig  or  vulgarian,  unable  to  scent  out  human  excellence  or 
to  divine  it  amid  its  accidents,  to  know  it  only  when  ticketed  and 
labeled  and  forced  on  us  by  others,  this  indeed  should  be  ac- 
counted the  very  calamity  and  shipwreck  of  a  higher  education. 

"The  sense  for  human  superiority  ought,  then,  to  be  considered 
our  line,  as  boring  subways  is  the  engineer's  line,  and  the  surgeon's 
is  appendicitis.  Our  colleges  ought  to  have  lit  up  in  us  a  lasting 
relish  for  the  better  kind  of  man,  a  loss  of  appetite  for  mediocri- 
ties, and  a  disgust  for  cheapjacks.  We  ought  to  smell,  as  it  were. 
the  difference  of  quality  in  men  and  their  proposals  when  we  enter 
the  world  of  affairs  about  us.  Expertness  in  this  might  well  atone 
for  some  of  our  awkwardness  at  accounts,  for  some  of  our  igno- 
rance of  dynamos.  The  best  claim  we  can  make  for  the  higher 
education,  the  best  single  phrase  in  which  we  can  tell  what  it  ought 
to  do  for  us,  is,  then,  exactly  what  I  said  :  it  should  enable  us  to 
know  a  good  man  when  we  see  him.'" 

That  the  phrase  is  anything  but  an  empty  epigram,  the  professor 
continues,  "follows  from  the  fact  that  if  you  ask  in  what  line  it  is 
most  important  that  a  democracy  like  ours  should  have  its  sons 
and  daughters  skilful,  you  see  that  it  is  in  this  line  more  than  in 
any  other."  Then  follow  some  pregnant  words  on  the  subject  of 
democracy  and  its  relation  to  excellence.      Thus: 

"  Democracy  is  on  its  trial,  and  no  one  knows  how  it  will  stand 
the  ordeal.  Abounding  about  us  are  pessimistic  prophets.  Fickle- 
ness and  violence  used  to  be.  but  are  no  longer,  the  vices  which 
they  charge  to  democracy.  What  its  critics  now  affirm  is  that  its 
preferences  are  inveteratcly  lor  the  inferior.  So  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning,-they  say,  and  so  it  will  be  world  without  end.  Vulgarity 
enthroned  and  institutionalized,  elbowing  everything  superior  from 
the  highway,  this,  they  tell  us,  is  our  irremediable  destiny  ;  and 
the  picture-papers  of  the  European  Continent  are  already  drawing 
Uncle  Sai  i  with  the  hog  instead  of  the  eagle  lor  his  heraldic  em- 
blem. The  privileged  aristocracies  of  the  foretime,  with  all  their 
iniquities,  did  at  least  preserve  some  taste  for  higher  human  qual- 
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ity  and  honor  certain  forms  of  refinement  by  their  enduring  tradi- 
tions. But  when  democracy  is  sovereign,  its  doubters  say,  nobility 
will  form  a  sort  of  invisible  church,  and  sincerity  and  refinement, 
stript  of  honor,  precedence,  and  favor,  will  have  to  vegetate  on 
sufferance  in  private  corners.  They  will  have  no  general  influence. 
They  will  be  harmless  eccentricities. 

"Now,  who  can  be  absolutely  certain  that  this  may  not  be  the 
career  of  democracy?  Nothing  futu  e  is  quite  secure;  states 
enough  have  inwardly  rotted  ;  and  democracy  as  a  whole  may  un- 
dergo self-poisoning.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  democracy  is  a  kind 
of  religion,  and  we  are  bound  not  to  admit  its  failure.  Faiths  and 
Utopias  are  the  noblest  exercise  of  human  reason,  and  no  one  with 
a  spark  of  reason  in  him  will  sit  down  fatalistically  before  the 
croaker's  picture.  The  best  of  us  are  filled  with  the  contrary  vision 
of  a  democracy  stumbling  through  every  error  till  its  institutions 
glow  with  justice  and  its  customs  shine  with  beauty.  Our  better 
men  shall  show  the  way  and  we  shall  follow  them ;  so  we  are 
brought  round  again  to  the  mission  of  the  higher  education  in 
helping  us  to  know  the  better  kind  of  man  whenever  we  see  him." 


MACDOWELL 

A  N  idealist  in  every  phase  of  his  thinking,  Edward  MacDowell, 
■l*-  whose  life  passed  into  the  deeper  mystery  on  January  23,  is 
called  "the  most  original  and  poetic  musician  America  has  so  far 
produced."  The  cloud  that  settled  upon  his  mind  in  1906  virtually 
removed  him  from  the  ranks  of  the  living.  At  that  time  he  was 
forty-five  years  old,  but  his  creative  work  had  been  finished  for  a 
considerable  period  before  that  time.  Stress  of  material  circum- 
stances compelled  him  to  devote  his  energies  to  teaching,  and  the 
seven  years  beginning  in  1896  that  he  spent  in  his  professorship  of 
music  at  Columbia  University  is  now  regretted  by  his  admirers, 
who  see  those  years  lost  out  of  his  creative  period.  Tho  these 
years  are  not  regarded  as  unsuccessful,  he  was  himself  disap- 
pointed in  their  fruits,  for  here  his  ideals  for  the  position  were 
unachieved.  He  is  called  by  Mr.  Richard  Aldrich  "an  American 
composer,"  but  not  a  follower  of  the  "national  movement  in 
music."  He  did  not  seek  recognition  as  an  American  composer, 
says  Mr.  Aldrich,  "  and  indeed  prevented  it  so  far  as  his  energetic 
protest  could  prevent  it."  "Nationalism,"  MacDowell  is  quoted 
as  saying,  "  is  the  common  property  of  all  the  world,  not  the  vital 
part  of  it.  .  .  .  It  is  not  nationalism  that  makes  Scotch  melodies 
poignant;  they  are  simply  good  music."  Mr.  Aldrich  goes  on 
(in  the  New  York  Times)  to  define  somewhat  precisely  the  real 
MacDowell.     Thus : 

"  MacDowell's  musical  inspiration  is  peculiarly  individual,  pecul- 
iarly his  own.  His  melody  is  unmistakable,  having  a  certain 
physiognomy,  a  certain  turn  of  phrase  that  would  always  be  recog- 
nized as  his  by  any  who  knew  his  music.  His  harmonic  sense  is 
even  more  unmistakably  his  own.  He  is  fond  of  certain  disso- 
nant progressions  that  have  a  pregnant  emotional  power  and  depth, 
a  potent  expressiveness,  and  that  seem  to  be  indissolubly  at  one 
with  his  melody.  The  two  seem  to  grow  out  of  each  other,  to  be 
based  on  each  other.  Yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  after  all, 
MacDowell's  inspiration  in  both  these  respects  is  not  somewhat 
limited.  Peculiarly  individual,  as  it  is,  it  moves  in  rather  a  small 
circle.  If  he  did  not  actually  repeat  himself  through  the  cycle  of 
his  works,  he  wrought  with  an  amount  of  material  that  was  not 
unlimited.  He  did  not  reach  the  wide  range  of  expression  that  is 
continually  saying  something  new  while  continually  remaining  in- 
dividual and  personal.  Some  will  find  that  in  his  music  there  is 
a  frequent  recurrence  of  melodic  contour,  a  certain  model  of  out- 
line that  is  not  widely  departed  from,  and  that  his  harmony  moves 
within  certain  well-defined  limitations.  There  is  something  like  a 
MacDowell  formula  to  which  much  of  his  music  conforms. 

"  Much  of  this  music,  most  assuredly,  gives  a  deep  and  rich 
pleasure  to  the  sympathetic  listener.  He  feels  that  he  is  listening 
to  an  utterance  extremely  original,  the  real  expression  of  a  single 
individuality,  as  little  influenced  as  a  creative  artist  may  be  influ- 
enced in  an  art  where  one  generation  necessarily  stands  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  past  generation.     He  feels  that  he  hears  the  word 


of  a  true  poet,  of  an  idealist  who  never  stooped  to  anything  lower 
than  his  own  highest  ideals.  He  hears  an  accomplished  skill  of 
expression,  the  certainty  of  touch  of  a  master  whose-  materials  are 
plastic  in  his  hands.  He  feels  certain  of  the  ripe  and  mature  ex- 
pression of  one  who  never  put  forth  his  achievement  until  it  was, 
for  him,  complete.  But  at  the  same  time  he  feels  that  the  range 
of  the  specifically  musical  inspiration  is  limited.  He  frequently 
hears  the  expected,  cast  in  a  mold  of  expression  that  was  not  con- 
tinually broken  and  renewed,  but  that  served  for  many  repetitions." 

In  none  of  his  works,  says  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  of  The  Sun 
(New  York),  "did  he  show  sympathy  with  the  methods  or  manner- 
isms of  the  so-called 'ultra-moderns.' the  chief  characteristics  of 


EDWARD    MACDOWELL, 

Regarded  as  the  most  original  and  poetic  musician  that  America 
has  so  far  produced. 

whose  style  are  antipathy  to  fundamental  harmonies  and  an  appe- 
tite for  exotic  scales."  Upon  the  same  theme  Mr.  Aldrich  writes 
in  these  words  : 

"MacDowell's  attitude  toward 'program  music  '  has  somewhat 
perplexed  and  disturbed  the  thick-and-thin  advocates  of  that  form 
of  musical  art.  As  a  disciple  of  Joachim  Raff  and  the  romantic 
school  to  which  he  belonged,  it  was  inevitable  that  MacDowell 
should  become  imbued  with  the  same  sort  of  poetical  spirit  in  his 
music  as  the  German  composer  represented.  Nature  and  the  sub- 
tler influences  of  the  woods  and  fields  appealed  to  him.  the  sug- 
gestions they  bring  of  fairies,  dryads,  nymphs,  and  elves  to  those 
whose  imagination  submits  to  their  spell.  How  many  such  titles 
are  found  in  his  works!  'Forest  Stillness,'  'Dryads'  Dance,' 
'Hunting  Song,'  'In  the  Forest, "Elfin's  Dance, "A  Haunted  For- 
est,' 'Forest  Spirits,'  '  Will  o'  the  Wisp,'  'In  Autumn,'  'Shepherd- 
esses' Song  ' — all  familiar  subjects  of  the  German  romanticism  of 
his  earlier  training.  But  he  was  also  attracted  by  more  human 
subjects,  by  tales  of  knighthood,  and  chivalry,  as  of  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,  the  Saracens,  and  the  lovely  A  Ida.  He  was  stimulated  by 
poetical  works  :  'Hamlet  and  Ophelia  '  are  the  subjects  of  one  of 
his  orchestral  works,  and  poems  by  Goethe,  Heine,  Hans  Ander- 
sen, and  Tennyson  suggested  some  of  the  most  characteristic  of 
his  smaller  piano  pieces.  In  his  four  sonatas  he  imparts  only 
the  most  general  hint  of  their  character — Tragic,  Heroic,  Norse, 
Keltic.  He  gives  rarely  any  definite  outline  in  words  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  his  music.  'Realism,'  or  literalism,  was  far  from  the 
conception  he  had  of  the  purpose  of  music.     What  he  wrote  of  his 
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'Lancelot  and  Elaine  '  (as  quoted  by  Lawrence  Oilman  in  his  book 
about  MacDowell)  is  characteristic  of  his  attitude  : 

I  would  never  have  insisted  that  this  symphonic  poem  need  mean  "  Lancelot 
and  Elaine  "to  every  one.  It  did  to  me.  however,  and  in  the  hope  that  my 
artistic  enjoyment  might  be  shared  by  others,  I  added  the  title  to  my  music. 

"  In  other  words,  the  music  does  not  exactly  express  nor  exactly 
coincide  with  any  exact  sequence  of  moods  and  happenings,  and  it 
was  not  the  composer's  intention  that  it  should.  What  he  mainly 
sought,  in  contradistinction  to  the  literal  school  of  Strauss  and  his 
colleagues,  who  undertake  to  show  the  color  of  a  red-haired  lady's 
hair  and  depict  a  silver  tablespoon  in  music,  was  the  mood,  the 
poetic  suggestion." 

Of  the  man  himself  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  /'us/ 
sa)  - 

*'  Personally,  he  was  shy  among  strangers,  but  most  devoted  to 
friends;  modest,  but  stubbornly  insistent  on  his  high  ideals;  tem- 
perate in  all  his  habits  except  his  devotion  to  hard  work,  which, 
two  years  ago,  resulted  in  an  affection  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system— a  slow  disintegration  of  the  cerebral  substance,  which 
leading  specialists  at  once  recognized  as  incurable." 


VENICE  DRAMATIZED  BY  D'ANNUNZIO 

AO'ANNUNZIO  play  is  like  a  circus  with  one  essential  dif- 
ference, says  the  Roman  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times.  In  a  circus  one  is  invited  to  see  how  beasts  can  act  like 
human  beings,  but  in  the  play  to  see  how  human  beings  can  act 
like  beasts.  The  occasion  of  this  pronouncement  is  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Italian  poefs  latest  play,  "  La  Nave  "  ("  The  Ship"),  in 
which  the  emancipation  of  Venice  from  Grecian  rule  and  her  erec- 
tion as  a  Christian  state  is  symbolized.  Rome,  it  appears,  has 
turned  the  dramatic  event  into  the  semblance  of  a  circus.  By  pre- 
liminary heraldings  and  beating  of  the  big  drums  of  advertising, 
"tlie  audience  has  been  so  worked  up  to  expect  the  marvelous  that 
it  is  apt  to  see  it  everywhere,  even  in  the  most  trite  of  common- 
places."    The  story  of  the  plav  is  given  in  these  words  : 

"The  scene  of 'La  Nave  *  is  laid  in  the  estuary  of  the  seven 
rivers,  afterward  to  become  the  site  of  Venice,  in  the  sixth  century. 
There  on  the  marshy  islands  of  the  lagoons  are  gathered  the  fugi- 
tives from  the  barbarian  invasion.  The  play  is  divided  into  a 
prolog  and  three  episodes. 

"  In  the  first  scene  we  see  the  building  of  the  future  basilica  and 
of  a  great  ship,  and  we  learn  that  the  dominant  family,  the  Gratico, 
have  deposed  the  rival  Faledra,  whose  eyes  they  have  put  out. 
The  Gratico,  Marco,  and  Sergio  arrive  by  sea,  bringing  with  them 
treasures  and  relics  for  the  new  basilica,  and  are  welcomed  by  their 
mother,  the  Deaconess  Etna.  At  the  same  time  arrives  from  By- 
zantium Basiliola,  daughter  of  the  house  of  Faledra,  who  finds 
her  lather  and  brothers  deposed  and  blinded  and  swears  vengeance. 
The  old  Gratico,  the  Bishop  and  head  of  the  community,  dies,  and 
his  sons  proclaim  themselves,  Marco,  tribune  of  the  sea,  and  Ser- 
gio, Bishop.  I.a  Nave,  the  ship,  is  to  be  the  future  fatherland  of 
the  community.  Marco  will  lead  it  to  fresh  conquests  on  the  sea. 
In  the  mean  time  they  will  raise  the  holy  basilica  on  the  land,  into 
which  the  spoils  and  relics  are  carried  in  solemn  procession. 

"  In  the  first  episode,  of  which  the  somber  scene  is  laid  outside 
the  prisoners'  den,  Basiliola  begins  her  work  of  vengeance.  The 
daughter  of  the  Faledra  has  been  living  the  life  of  a  courtezan  in 
Byzantium;  she  is  a  Grecastra  steeped  in  the  corruption  of  the 
Greeks;  a  mala  femmina — a  favorite  D'Annunzio  phrase  which 
seems  to  mean  in  his  language  an  unclean  animal,  Ganro.  the 
stonecutter,  and  one  of  the  prisoners,  who  has  loved  her,  calls 
upon  her  to  end  his  misery  and  kill  him.  We  learn  that  she  has 
already  enslaved  the  senses  of  Marco  and  his  brother  Sergio,  and 
that  their  mother,  the  Deaconess  £>tt<z,  has  tied  the  island.  Gauro 
clamors  lor  death  at  her  hands,  and  ransacks   for  that   purpose  an 

remely  varied  vocabulary  of  invective,  apparently  with  the  de- 
sign of  provoking  her  sense  of  propriety.  but  Basiliola  is  a  lady 
wot  easily  shocked,  and  delays  longer  than  most  of  the  audience 
would  have  done  to  silence  his  tongue  by  complying  with  his  re- 
quest. Having  shot  Gaitro  with 'i  bow  snatched  from  one  of  the 
rd,  Basiliola  seerhs  |  |  fancy  to  archery  pWtt 


tise  and  shoots  all  the  rest  of  the  prisoners.  After  which  she 
practises  another  kind  of  fascination  upon  Marco  Gratico,  who 
comes  upon  the  scene,  and  brings  him  to  her  feet. 

"The  second  episode  takes  place  in  the  unfinished  basilica. 
There,  at  a  semicircular  table,  sits  Sergio,  the  Bishop,  who.  we 
learn  incidentally,  can  never  be  an  orthodox  bishop  since  he  has 
lost  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand  and  cannot  break  the  consecrated 
bread  according  to  the  orthodox  fashion.  Sergio,  half  drunk,  is 
conducting  an  agape  with  rites  that  are  rather  profane  than  Chris- 
tian. In  the  interior  of  the  basilica  the  choir  sings  a  holy  chant ; 
from  the  north  portico  comes  the  pagan  song  of  the  crowd  with 
the  refrain  of  'Omnes  trahit  Dione.'  The  community  appears  di- 
vided into  two  factions,  one  of  zealots  who  denounce  Basiliola. 
the  other  of  pagans  who  have  yielded  to  her  sinister  fascinations. 
In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  Basiliola  completes  her  conquest  of 
Sergio  and  Marco  by  a  dance  in  which  she  displays  all  her  sensu- 
ous attractions.  She  foments  their  mutual  jealousy,  and  in  the 
savage  quarrel  that  ensues  Marco,  the  tribune,  kills  his  brother 
Sergio.  The  orgy,  which  had  begun  in  a  Christian  feast,  is  sud- 
denly interrrupted  by  a  messenger  who  brings  news  that  the  coun- 
try is  in  danger.  Giovanni  Faledra,  assisted  by  the  Greek  Xar- 
setes,  has  seized  the  harbor  and  is  advancing  upon  them.  Marco 
Gratico  comes  to  his  senses,  summons  his  men  and  hastily  departs 
to  meet  the  enemy,  leaving  Basiliola  bound  to  the  altar  to  await 
his  return. 

"  In  the  third  episode  we  have  the  return  of  Marco  Gratico  vic- 
torious ;  the  return  also  of  the  Deaconess  Er/ia  and  the  repentance 
of  the  community  :  the  execution  of  Basiliola,  and  the  departure 
of  the  great  ship,  now  named  the  Totus  Mundus,  on  her  voyage 
of  new  conquest  under  the  tribune  Marco.  Venice,  having  shaken 
off  the  domination  of  the  Greeks,  and  free  from  corruption  of  the 
senses,  will  now  rise  a  great  city  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  St. 
Mark." 

The  correspondent  of  The  Times  does  not  share  the  admiration 
of  the  Roman  populace  for  this  play.  Of  the  author's  dramatic 
ventures  he  writes  : 

"If  there  be  any  meaning  in  D'Annunzio's  dramas,  apart  from 
their  shadowy  symbolism  and  their  fantastic  reading  of  history,  it 
is  to  show  how  large  a  part  bestiality  plays  in  human  conduct. 
That,  at  least,  is  the  most  intelligible  and  obvious  meaning ;  the 
rest  is  but  a  web,  such  as  is  woven  in  dreams,  of  confused  and 
fugitive  ideas.  Undoubtedly  D'Annunzio  starts  out  with  a  grandi- 
ose conception  of  what  he  wants  to  achieve  ;  but  whether  it  is  that 
his  conception  is  too  vast  to  realize,  or  that  his  fertile,  uncon- 
trolled, imagination  running  riot  leads  him  astray,  his  actual 
achievement  leaves  generally  a  sense  of  failure." 

Not  even  the  acting  of  this  play,  "really  superb  in  some  pas- 
sages," the  writer  continues,  could  hide]  the  real  poverty  of  the 
dramatist's  resources.  "He  wishes  to  thrill  us  with  horror,  to 
shock  us  with  his  daring  license,  to  wring  our  hearts  with  the 
depth  of  his  pathos."     Further: 

"  But  terror  in  his  hands  becomes  grotesque  ;  his  most  reckless 
ventures  only  excite  faint  amazement  mingled  with  mild  disgust — 
or  distaste  rather,  for  disgust  is  too  strong  a  word  ;  his  efforts  to 
stir  pity  appeal,  unfortunately,  far  more  strongly  to  a  sense  of  the 
ridiculous.  He  only  shows  how  a  dramatist  may  heap  Pelion  on 
Ossa  in  the  shape  of  strong  words  and  violent  deeds  without  com- 
ing near  the  heights  where  the  great  gods  of  tragedy  sit  enthroned." 


The  popularity  of  Shakespeare  in  England  is  indicated  by  some  statistics 
recently  published  in  the  Westminster  Gazette  (London),  showing  the  number 
of  revivals  of  his  plays  that  have  taken  place  there  during  the  years  1904-1907. 
Many  of  those  plays  will  be  seen  to  be  wholly  unknown  in  recent  years  to 
American  audiences,  and  a  reflection  u'lon  these  facts  will  show  the  compara- 
tive interest  the  two  great  branches  of  the  English-speaking  world  take  in 
their  K'rcatc;i  classic  dramatist.  Most  of  these  revivals  took  place  in  London, 
tho  Manchester  is  also  a  Shakcspcare-loving  city,  and  several  independent 
productions  are  to  be  credited  to  it.  The  plays  and  the  number  of  distinct 
productions  of  each  in  the  given  time  are  thus  tabulated: 

"Othello,"  five;  "Hamlet,"  four;  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  three;  "As  You 
Like  It,"  two;  "Measure  for  Measure,"  two;  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing," 
two;  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  two;  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  one;  "Troilus 
and  Cressida,"  one,  "Cymbclinc,"  one;  "  Henry  YL"  (Part  III.),  one;  "Win- 
ter's Tale,"  one,  "Macbeth,"  one;  "Henry  Y .,"  one;  "Midsummer-Night's 
Dream,"  one.  "Richard  III.,"  one;  "Tempest,"  one;  "Two  Gentlemen  ot 
V< ■imia,"  one;   "Timon  of  Athens,"  one;    B  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'' one 

— twenty  plays  in  all. 
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MISS  DAISY   HAMPSON, 

One  of  the  most  expert  lady  drivers 
in  the  Britisli  Empire." 


A    ROAD    IN    THE    MOUNTAINS 
OF  JAPAN. 


DISASTER   TO  A   CAR    IN    CROSSING 
A    BRIDGE    IN    SIBERIA. 


THE  DUKE  OF  ORLEANS  AND 
OTHERS  WITH  CARS  AT  THE  RE- 
CENT   BOURBON    WEDDING. 


MOTOR  TRIPS  AND  MOTOR  CARS 


THE  NEW-YORK-TO-PARIS   TRIP 

It  is  expected   that  the   long-talked-of 

start  for  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Paris 
by  way  of  Bering  Sea  will  be  made  from 
Times  Square.  New  York,  on  February  15. 
Ten  cars  had  been  entered  up  to  January 
22,  six  of  them  being  foreign  made — three 
French,  two  Italian,  and  one  German. 
The  three  French  cars  and  one  Italian  left 
Paris  on  January  28  and  were  to  embark  at 
Havre  on  Saturday,  February  1.  Of  the 
four  men  in  command  of  the  various  cars, 
a  dispatch  from  Paris  to  the  New  York 
Times  says  that  St.  Chaffray  is  the  pro- 
poser of  the  race  and  has  been  its  organ- 
izer in  Paris,  Godard  was  a  competitor  in 
the  Peking-to-Paris  race,  driving  a  car 
which  finished  two  weeks  behind  the 
victorious  Itala,  Scafoglio  is  an  Italian 
journalist,  while  Pons  was  also  a  com- 
petitor in  the  Peking-to-Paris  race,  but 
failed  to  finish.  Another  article  in  The 
Times  says  in  detail  of  the  arrangements 
as  to  supply-stations  along  the  route: 

"Sixty-seven  stations  have  been  marked 
out  along  the  line.  These  stations  are 
the  more  populous  cities  and  towns  which 
afford  the  best  telegraphic  facilities. 
There  are  eleven  between  New  York  and 
Chicago.  West  of  Chicago  they  are  at 
intervals  especially  short  where  the  coun- 
try is  bad." 

From  the  full  list  of  these   stations  the 

following  are  selected,  with  the  distances 

from  New  York  appended  : 

Miles 

Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y 74 

Albany,  N.  Y 148 

Utica,  N.  Y 248 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 299 

Rochester.  N.  Y 390 

Buffalo.  N.  Y 471 

Cleveland,  Ohio 667 

Toledo,  Ohio 785 

South  Bend,  Ind 949 

Chicago  111 1 .043 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 1,262 

Omaha,  Neb 1,536 

Grand  Island,  Neb 1.690 

North  Platte,  Neb 1.827 

Cheyenne,   Wyo 2,032 

Ogden,    Utah 2.536 

Tacoma,    Nev 2,649 

Carson  City,  Nev 3,110 

Rhodes,  Nev 3.254 

Goldfield,    Nev 3345 

Silver  Lake,  Cal 3.590 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal 3.925 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal 4.037 

San  Jose.  Cal 4.238 

San  Francisco,  Cal 4.290 

From  San  Francisco  the  cars  will  be 
transported  by  steamer  to  Valdez  in 
Alaska,  whence  they  will  proceed  to  Nome 


and  thence  go  down  the  Yukon  River. 
The  Times  quotes  John  Riordan,  who  has 
been  thirteen  years  in  Alaska,  as  saying 
"he  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  his  liberty 
if  he  could  not  cross  Alaska  on  the  route 
outlined  with  a  car  in  less  than  a  month's 
time.  "  Riordan  has  been  in  every  part  of 
Alaska,  except  along  the  Arctic  coast. 
He  is  declared  to  have  "no  hesitancy  in 
declaring  that  the  Alaskan  trip  is  difficult, 
but  is  absolutely  certain  it  can  be  made 
readily  enough."  As  to  the  Siberian 
country  he  said: 

"The  Siberian  country  is  unknown,  but 
I  think  it  will  be  easier  than  Alaska.  I 
am  going  because  I  believe  we  can  win 
with  a  good  car,  for  I'll  back  an  American 
to  win  over  a  foreigner  at  any  time  when 
ingenuity,  endurance,  and  determination 
are  at  stake." 

As  to  the  Bering-Sea  problem  and  the 
Siberian  roads,  a  writer  in  the  Savannah 
~\loming  Xcws  presents  a  less  confident 
view : 

"The  scheme  contemplates  crossing 
Bering  Strait  on  the  ice.  Persons  who 
are  familiar  with  Bering  Strait  say  that 
the  passage  is  never  frozen  over  from 
side  to  side;  that  there  is  always  clear 
water  at  some  point  between  the  shores, 
through  which  the  tide  rushes  at  high 
velocity.  And  when  there  is  firm  ice  over 
a  part  of  the  distance  it  is  rarely  smooth. 
It  rises  in  great  ridges  that  an  automobile 
could  not  possibly  get  over  without  the 
aid  of  a  derrick. 

"There  are  practically  no  roads  in  the 
eastern    part    of    Siberia.      When    the    Si- 


ROl'TE   OF    THE    NEW-YORK-TO-PARIS    TRII 


berian    soil    isn't    frozen    it    is    as    soft    as 

muck." 

Oil  and  gasoline  will  be  supplied  by  the 
Nobel  Company,  which    is    the    company 

that  furnished  supplies  for  the  Peking-to- 
Paris  race.  An  article  in  The  limes 
explains: 

"It  is  the  district  between  [Cast  Cape 
(on  Bering  Sea  opposite  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales)  and  Irkutsk  that  is  the  most 
troublesome.  It  is  absolutely  barren  of 
fuel  or  ^lubricating  supplies.  From  Ir- 
kutsk trains  will  be  sent  out.  They  will 
proceed  north  to  Yakutsk  and  thence 
farther  north  along  the  line  of  the  Lena 
River  to  Boulong,  sending  supplies  by 
dog-train.  The  total  time  from  Irkutsk 
for  supplies  to  reach  the  farthest  northern 
point  will  be  fifty-six  days." 

THE    WORLD'S  ROAD   RECORD 

In  November  last  H.  L.  Stevens  and 
H.  B.  James  recovered  in  Australia  the 
world's  road  record  that  had  formerly  been 
held  by  Australia  and  then  was  lost  to 
America.  In  May,  1906,  two  Australian^', 
Messrs.  Kellow  and  James,  had  brought 
the  road  record  up  to  556  miles  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  this  record  was  beaten  in 
this  country  by  fifty  miles.  Last  April 
Messrs.  Kellow  and  James  attempted  to 
recover  the  lost  Australian  honors,  but 
failed,  and  now  Australia  has  again 
achieved  the  lead,  Messrs.  Stevens  and 
Tames  having  crowded  777  miles  into  one 
dav's  road  driving.  The  feat  is  described 
in  The  Autocar  (Jan.  4) : 

"The  start  was  made  from  Camperdown, 
the  headquarters  of  the  run.  the  car  radia- 
ting in  different  directions  between  Hamil- 
ton, Skipton,  and  Winchelsea,  the  days 
selected  for  the  trial  being  20th  and  21st 
November  last. 

"A  schedule  time-table  and  route  were 
adopted,  the  schedule  being  made  to  total 
740  miles,  or  134  miles  better  than  the 
previous  best.  It  was  presumed  locally 
that  Messrs.  Stevens  and  James  had 
"bitten  off  more  than  they  could  chew," 
but  results  proved  the  contrary  for  they 
not  only  adhered  to  their  time-table,  but 
gained  thirty-seven  miles  on  their  schedule 
figures." 

Moreover,  the  record  was  made  under 
special  difficulties.  In  one  place  the  car 
"encountered  a  dense  fog,  which  com- 
pletely obscured  the  moon  and  the  land- 
scape," so  that  "at  times  the  pace  of  the 
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car  was  reduced  to  a  crawl."  Again,  the 
was  troublesome,  "the  road  being 
blotted  out  in  places,  and  steering  only 
possible  by  the  sight  of  some  twenty  or 
thirty  feel  of  road  ahead  made  visible  by 
the  two  powerful  acetylene  head-lamps." 
Moreover,  "the  strain  of  driving  on  the 
circuitous  road  was  intense." 

It  appears  t hat  the  previous  record  of 
606  miles  had  been  reached  at  noon, 
"leaving  five  hours  in  which  to  make 
better  figures,"  and  that  "in  the  last 
twelvi  hours,  or,  to  be  exact,  1  ill.  57m.,  the 
remarkable  distance  of  .522  miles  was 
covered.  The  total  stoppage  en  route 
aggregated  2I1.  20m.,  which,  plus  seven 
minutes  to  spare  at  the  end  of  the  run, 
brings  the  driving-time  down  to  2  ih.  33m  , 
equal  to  an  average  of  thirty-six  miles  an 
hour  for  the  full  time  spent  on  the  road." 
The  writer  in  The  Autocar  continue-  : 

"Throughout  the  whole  trip  the  car  ran 
beautifully,  and  gave  not  the  slightest 
trouble,  nor  were  the  tin's  touched;  in 
fact,  had  the  tools  been  left  oft"  the  car 
they  would  never  have  been  missed.  The 
condition  of  the  tires  after  the  terrific 
grueling  they  received  by  the  severe  pace 
and  harsh  use  of  brakes  was  a  revelation." 

"The  fastest  mile  clocked  on  the  run  was 
S3fs.,  equal  to  about  sixty-seven  miles  an 
hour,  and  tins  was  accomplished  after  the 
car  had  been  running  nearly  twenty-two 
hours.  During  the  trip,  including  another 
tlty-five  miles  back  the  same  day  to 
Melbourne,  making  in  all  845  miles, 
sixty-one  gallons  of  petrol  were  consumed, 
which  was  equal  to  fourteen  miles  to  the 
gallon." 

A     MOTOR-CAR   HOME 

On  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  in  Paris, 
early  in  the  present  winter,  there  appeared 
a  large  white  caravan  drawn  by  a  50-horse- 
power  motor-car,  its  appearance  much 
travel  stained  Enquiry  by  a  writer  for 
The  Cat  (London)  broughl  from  a  by- 
stander the  information  that  this  strange 
lookmg  vehicle  was  "Baron  dc  Sennevoy's 
Comete,  jusl  back  from  its  three  months' 
journey  in  Normandy,  and  a  perfect  little 
palace   on    wheel  An    introduction   of 

the  writer  to  the  owner  of  the  car  soon 
followed,   and   then  an    invitation    to    the 
"pretty  little  drawing-room  "     The  ba 
is  quoted  as  saying: 

"<  >ur  •  home-car '  may  be  said  to  be  the 
outcome  <  >f  I  years'  serious  though! 


To  be  able  to  travel  rapidly  in  one's  auto- 
mobile whithersoever  one  liked  was,  of 
course,  a  great  advance  on  former  means  of 
travel,  but  one  never  knew  to  what  sort  of 
quarters  the  car  was  going  to  bring  one. 
(  Hi,  what  wretched  accommodation  at  times 
my  wife  and  I  have  had  to  put  up  with  in 
out-of-the-way  districts!  So  I  began  to 
think  of  a  way  of  dispensing  with  the  cold 
and  uncomfortable  hospitality  of  rural 
inns.  The  problem  was  to  find  a  means  of 
uniting  the  advantages  of  the  autocar  with 
the  comforts  of  a  first-class  hotel,  or, 
better  still,  those  of  one's  own  home. 
Naturally  I  at  once  thought  of  a  roulette,  a 
caravan  which  would  be  as  superior  to  an 
ordinary  one  as  a  Pullman  car  is  to  an  or- 
dinary railway  carriage.  Well,  the  Comete 
was  the  result,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  its  qualities  are  unsurpassed, 
for  it  is  adapted  not  only  for  the  road 
but  for  traveling  by  rail  or  on  water. 

"Our  rooms  are,  of  course,  small.  But 
they  contain  everything  we  need,  with 
space  to  spare  for  things  that  are  not 
absolute  essentials,  such  as  ornaments  and 
works  of  art.  This  salon  is  a  little  over 
four  yards  long  and  about  two  yards  and  a 
half  broad,  its  height  is  nearly  three  yards, 
and,  as  you  see,  it  is  provided  with  three 
windows  and  two  French  windows.  We 
have  plenty  of  both  light  and  fresh  air, 
anil  whether  in  winter  or  in  summer  it  is 
a  very  comfortable  room.  We  make  it  our 
residence  all  the  year  round.  Our  winter 
quarters  are  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Do 
we  find  it  cold?  Not  at  all.  The  walls  of 
our  home-car  are  lined  with  felt,  keeping 
it  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter, 
when  our  heating  apparatus,  as  in  an 
ordinary  apartment,  is  naturally  brought 
into  requisition." 

Thi'  writer  describes  how  in  the  draw- 
ing-room   was    "a    beautiful    little   piano," 


Trouville.  "It  would  take  me  a  week." 
said  the  Baroness,  "to  tell  you  of  all  the 
beautiful  places,  almost  unknown  to 
tourists,  which  we  have  visited." 

THE   FIRST  CROSSING  OF    SOMALILAND 

Along  the  cast  coast  of  Africa  adjoining 
Abyssinia  lies  Somaliland,  one  of  the 
wildest  parts  of  the  earth,  but  a  motor- 
car, driven  by  Englishmen,  B.  J.  E. 
Bentley  and  Mr.  Wells,  crossed  it  a  few 
months  ago.  Starting  from  Djibuti,  the 
travelers  for  many  miles  found  no  road, 
but  "spent  days  on  end  doing  nothing 
but  cutting  away  brush  and  removing  or 
breaking  up  heavy  stones  to  make  a 
passage  for  the  car."  Mr.  Bentley  is 
quoted  in  The  Autocar  (Dec.  7): 

"  Both  in  British  and  French  Somaliland. 
and  also  in  Abyssinia,  my  trip  has  been 
looked  upon  as  nothing  short  of  madness. 
The  Governor  of  French  Somaliland  gave 
me  on  leaving  a  document  disclaiming 
responsibility  for  our  safety  if  we  pro- 
ceeded into  the  interior  otherwise  than  by 
railway.  The  only  precaution  I  took  was 
to  buy  two  more  rifles  for  my  two  boys 
and  200  rounds  of  additional  ammunition. 
From  the  reports  we  got  from  the  native 
runners  going  through,  it  looked  as  if  we 
were  in  for  a  warm  time  from  the  Esa 
tribe." 

This  warning  of  a  "warm  time  from 
the  Esa  tribe"  proved  well  founded: 

"  We  were  busy  cooking  a  sheep  when  a 
Government  boy  going  through  warned  us 
that  there  were  some  400  Esas  waiting  for 
us  in  the  bush  fifteen  miles  farther  on. 
They  seemed  quite  determined  to  stop  us 
making  a  railway  (as  they  called  it) 
through  their  country.  We  decided  to 
move  on  and  take  no  heed  of  them,  but 
they  waited.  They  were  an  ugly-looking 
lot,  all  fully  armed.  They  demanded 
'bakshish'  from  us  for  taking  the  car 
through  their  country.  I  managed  to  get 
the  head  man  aside,  and  reluctantly 
parted  with  £3,  and  told  him  to  proceed 
to  Gildessa  with  his  followers,  and  on  my 
arrival  there  I  would  deal  generously 
with  them." 

Proceeding  thence  the  car  made  its  way 
safely  to  Addogalla,  where  a  stop  wa.s 
made  for  a  meal,  and  then  new  trouble 
began : 

"Suddenly  there  was  a  tremendous  row 
outside.  The  car  was  hidden  by  a  howl- 
ing mob  of  some  Sco  Esas,  who  threatened 
to  smash  it  up.  Things  were  looking  very 
serious  for  us.  The  eight  Europeans  pro- 
duced their  rifles,  and  there  were  Wells, 
myself,  and  two  bovs,  all  well  armed,  a.s 
well   as   twentv-seven    Abyssinian   troi 


and  how  the  kitchen,  "though 
small,  contains  everything 
necessary  for  the  production 
of  a  first -class  dinner."  Dur- 
ing tlu  t  hree  months'  tour  the 
tractor  or  motor-car  attached 
to  1  he  house  "behaved  won- 
derfully well,  keeping  up  an 
average  speed  of  20  kilo- 
meters an  hour  and  climbing 
the  steeliest  lulls  with  re- 
markable ease."  :  h  vners 
"stopped  wherever  1 1    v  had 

a  fancy  to  camp  out  "      in  the 
i  Mt  i fill   forest    opposite    the 
promi  mtory  ><(  Mont  St .   Mi- 
chel,   i  ir   in  a    sheltered    no 

overlooking     the     beach     oi 
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So  altogether  we  numbered  thirty-nine 
well-armed  men.  We  took  up  our  posi- 
tions behind  the  wall  of  the  police  com- 
pound and  waited  events.  Suddenly  the 
Esa  cleared  off  into  the  bush.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  absence,  we  ran  the  car 
into  the  police  compound.  Shortly  after  a 
few  of  them  returned  and  gave  us  the 
pleasing  news  that  they  would  wait  I  >T  us 
in  the  bush  country. 

"  It  was  now  four  o'clock,  and  I  decided 
to  telephone  through  to  the  British 
Consul  at  Dire  Douoa  for  assistance.  An 
hour  later  I  received  a  message  that  the 
Governor  of  Dire  Douoa  was  sending 
troops  to  our  assistance.  The  following 
morning  the  troops  arrived,  and  at  6.  30  we  j 
moved  off  with  the  escort  of  twenty-rive 
men.  At  Elba  we  left  the  troops,  and) 
after  difficulties  too  numerous  to  mention, 
with  some  rivers  and  heavy  timber,  we 
arrived  at  Dire  Douoa.  From  all  over 
the  country  we  have  been  receiving  tele- 
phonic congratulations — even  from  Em- 
peror Menelik  himself. 

"The  car  is  the  first  vehicle  of  anv  de- 
scription that  has  ever  crossed  Somali- 
land." 

It  is  interesting  here  to  note  that  steps 
have  been  taken  to  improve  the  old  Suez 
road  running  out  from  Cairo.  Over  this 
road,  for  generations  before  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  mails  for  India  were 
carried.  It  is  hoped  that  "sufficient 
money  may  be  raised  to  repair  the  old  road 
and  clear  away  the  sand  which  has  drifted 
across  it."  Cairo,  altho  in  many  respects 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  winter  re- 
sorts, offers  now  few  opportunities  for 
motoring.  A  writer  in  The  Car  (Jan.  15) 
savs  of  the  Suez  road: 

"Two  or  three  cars  have  gone  about  a 
third  of  the  way  without  coming  to  grief. 
The  writer  proceeded  in  this  car  as  far 
as  the  second  watch-tower.  Then  towers 
were  erected  for  the  convenience  of  travel- 
ers in  obtaining  food  and  water,  as  well  as 
for  protection,  but  most  of  them  .are  now 
more  or  less  in  ruins. 

"The  way  to  the  Suez  road  lies  through 
Heliopolis,  where  the  new  Oases  City  is 
growing  up;  beyond  this  is  nothing  but 
desert.  No  life  is  to  be  seen  unless  you 
come  across  a  few  Bedouins.  Those  we 
met  can  never  have  penetrated  into  Cairo, 
judging  by  their  surprize  at  the  apparition 
of  the  car.  I  was  told  that  gazels  some- 
times run  across  the  road,  but  I  did  not 
see  any. 

' '  The  only  roads  at  present  available 
out  of  Cairo  are  those  leading  to  the 
ostrich-farm  at  Matarich  and  to  the  Pyra- 
mids, but  neither  of  them  is  of  any  length- 
.Motoring  in  the  desert  offers  a  complete 
change  from  motoring  anywhere  else,  and 
has  a  fascination  all  its  own." 


FALL    IN    PRICES    PER     HORSE-POWER 

An  article  in  The  Car  (Dec.  18)  discusses 
the  notable  fall  that  has  occurred  in  the 
prices  of  cars  per  horse-power  in  late 
years.  Ten  years  ago,  when  the  horse- 
power employed  in  a  car  was  only  4^,  it  was 
calculated  that  the  price  was  at  the  rate 
of  over  ,£80  per  horse-power,  whereas  in 
the  same  make  of  cars  for  1907  the  average 
cost  per  horse-power  "works  out  to  about 
^15,"  so  that  "if  the  prices  had  remained 
stationary,  the  45-h.p.  nominal  car  of 
to-day  would  sell  at  no  less  than  £3, 600, 
while,  as  the  actual  horse-power  is  nearer 
90,  about  £7,200  would  be  necessary  for  a 


Why  buy 
such  a  costly 
handicap? 


"  It  ta  es  power  to  move  weight. 


Every  pound  of  a 
motor-car  costs  money  every  time 
you  move.  Money  for  gasoline,  oil, 
repairs  and,  above  all,  tires. 


What's  (he  sense  of  buying  useless  weight  ? 

The  strong,  high-power,  light-weight  Franklins 
give  you  everything  you  can  get  in  any  heavy 
automobile  except  needless  trouble  and  expense. 

The  air-cooled  Franklin  engine  cuts  out  the 
weight,  trouble,  and  repair-expense  of  water-cool- 
ing apparatus,  and  gets  more  power  out  of  its 
fuel  than  any  other  gas  engine  ever  built. 

The  Franklin  wood-frame  is  lighter  than  steel 
and,  at  the  same  time,  stronger.  The  aluminum 
Franklin  bodies  are  lighter  than  wood,  but  strong- 
er. Franklin  cast-aluminum  parts  are  stronger 
than  alloy  commonly  used,  but  no  heavier.  The 
Franklin  drive-shaft  is  much  lighter  than  an 
ordinary  drive-shaft,  but  a  great  deal  stronger, 
and  so  all  through  the  machine. 


This  light  weight  combined  with  ample 
strength  increases  speed  and  climbing  power, 
makes  Franklins  easy  to  handle,  agile,  safe  ana 
durable.  And  cuts  the  usual  operating  expense 
down  almost  to  half. 

The  Franklin  is  the  only  4-cylinder  motor, 
car  that  ever  ran  9;  miles  on  2  gallons  of  gasoline  : 
the  only  automobile  that  ever  ran  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  in  15  days,  2  hours  18  min- 
utes; or  from  Chicago  to  New  York  in  39  hours 
53  minutes.  No  heavy  machine  ever  showed  such 
efficiency,  sustained  power  and  endurance. 

What's  the  use  of  power  that  you  can't  use? 
What  is  the  sense  of  paying  big  bills  for  the  up- 
keep of  a  heavy  complicated  machine  and  getting 
no  proportionate  return  ?  The  light-weight, 
high-power  Franklin  means: 


Ability  that  you  can  use;  trouble  avoided;  dollars  saved. 
The  time  to  realize  this  is  right  now  before  you  buy 

Write  today  for  our  igo8  catalogue,  No.  23. 

16  h.  p.  Runabout  -   $1750  28  h.  p.  Touring-caror  Runabout  $2850   Four-cylinder  Landaulet  $4000 
16  h.  p.  Touring-Car  $1850  42  h.  p.  Touring-car  or  Runabout  $4000  Six-cylinder  Limousine    $5200 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  Syracuse,   N.   Y. 

H.  H.  FRANKLIN   MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Member  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 

FRANKLIN 
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Eureka  Motor  Buggy 

Not  a  machine  that  coca  to 
places  in  a  season ;  hut  built  to 
endure:  with  one-fifth 
the  cost  of  operating 
average  automobiles 
Will  climb  hills,  go 
through  sand  and 
rough  country  roads. 
Speed  30  miles  an  hour. 
The  Eureka 

Has  Never  Failed 

High  class  equipment— powerful  engine- double  drive 
—roller-bearing  axles.  Get  our  testimonials,  guar- 
antee, catalog  and  special  proposition  to  agents. 

EUREKA  MOTOR  BUGGY  CO.,  Dept.  C,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


"Get  There 

at  a  price  to  suit 
you  direct  for  a 

BLACK 

MOTOR  BUGGY 

Built  for  country  roads,  hills  andx 
mud.    Engine — 10  H .  P.,  2  cylinders,  air  cooled"^ 
chain  drive  rear  wheels,  double  brake.    Speed  2  to^ 
25  m.  per  hr. — 30  miles  on  1  gal.  of  gasoline.  Highest^ 
quality  finish,  workmanship  and  materials.     Abso^ 
lutely  safe  and  reliable.     Write  for  Book  No.  A-  l.VJ'' 
BLACK   MFG.  CO..    124  E.  Ohio  St..  Chicago.  Hi; 
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The  Howard  WatcK 


Tourists  and  travelers  take  the  Howard 
Watch  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  man  of  leisure  carries  it  because  it  is 
the  finest  practical  time-piece  that  money 
will  buy. 

How  much  more  important  it  is  to  the 
scientist,  the  expert,  the  skilled  mechanic 
— the  man  whose  work  requires  precision 
and  accuracy. 

Lieutenant  l'eary  in  his  exploration  of  the 
Arctic  Region  relies  solely  upon  the  How- 
ard. It  is  adjusted  to  temperature,  with- 
standing heat  and  cold,  vibration  and 
change  of  position. 


Thousands  of  other  men  take  pride  in  its 
admirable  mechanism  and  satisfaction  in 
its  time-keeping  exactness. 
The  Howard  is  unique  as  a  watch  invest- 
ment. If  you  want  to  know  how  good  try 
to  buy  one  at  second  hand.  The  output  is 
limited.  It  is  handled  only  by  the  most 
reliable  jewelers.  The  Howard  dealer  in 
every  town  is  a  good  man  to  know. 
The  price  of  each  Howard  watch — from  the  17-jewel, 
25-year  filled  cases  at  $35,  to  the  23-jewel,  extra  heavy 
cases  at  $150 — is  fixed  at  the  factory,  and  a  printed 
ticket  attached.  * 

Find  the  right  jeweler  in  your  locality  and  ask  him 
to  show  you  a  Howard — learn  why  it  is  more  highly 
regarded  than  any  other  watch  and  why  there  is  dis- 
tinction in  carrying  it. 


purchase."     The     writer     of     the     article 
continues: 

"The  fall  in  nearly  all  prices  per  horse- 
power is  undoubtedly  due  to  (1)  increased 
output,  (2)  standardization,  and  (3)  works 
efficiency,  which  includes  the  use  of  high- 
class  tools  and  time-  and  labor-saving 
machines.  The  progress  and  present  posi- 
tion of  the  motor-car  industry  can  in  some 
ways  be  compared  with  that  of  the  evele 
trade.  We  can.  many  of  us,  remember 
the  old  safety  bicycle  of  nearly  twenty- 
years  ago,  and  the  price  we  had  to  pay  for 
it.  Nowadays  we  obtain  a  better  machine 
in  every  way  at  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
old  price." 

To  the  article  is  appended  a  list  of, 
"many  of  the  well-known  cars  exhibited 
at  the  last  three  Olympia  shows,  setting 
forth  the  prices  per  horse-power  of  the 
chief  makes,  British  or  foreign."  The 
writer  explains  that  "the  prices  are 
arrived  at  by  taking  the  chassis  price  of 
the  various  models  sold  by  the  firms  and 
dividing  them  by  the  aggregate  horse- 
power. In  some  cases  as  many  as  seven 
models  are  taken,  in  some  only  one. 
Therefore  the  price  shown  is  the  average 
cost  per  horse-power  of  all  models  of  each 
firm."  Following  are  some  of  the  cars 
and  prices  named: 


Elbert  Hubbard  visited  the  home  of  the  HOWARD  Watch  and  wrote  a  book 
about  it.  If  you'd  like  to  read  this  little  journey  drop  us  a  postal  card — Dept. 
O  we'll  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you.  Also  a  little  catalogue  and  price  list,  with 
illustrations  actual  size     of  great  value  to  the  watch  buyer. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH   COMPANY 

BOSTON,    MASS. 


THE    UNRIVALED   SUCCESS 


OF 


BAg 


P.  O.  Box  3,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  Newcastle,  Ind.  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  Chicago,  III. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  DEALERS  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


Has  made  us  in  every  sense  of  the  word 

Automobile    Manufacturers   to   the   American   People. 

Maxwell  cars,  designed  by  J.  J.  Maxwell,  the  foremost  American  automobile  de- 
signer, have  done  more  to  popularize  automobiling  in  this  country,  more  to  bring  the 
pleasure  and  utility  of  the  motor  car  within  the  possibilities  of  the  average  American's 
bank-roll,  than  any  other  car. 

Watch  for  the  cars  that  have  a  bar  across  their  radiators      they  all  are  Maxwells. 

Then  ask  the  owner  whether  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Satisfied 
Maxwell  Owners. 

We  know  the  answer. 

To  be  unfamiliar  with  the  Maxwell  means  not  Let  me  send  you  the  new  Maxwell  catalog, which 
to  know  the  one  car  in  which  engineering  con-  is  one  of  the  few  catalogs  that  really  tell  things, 
servatism  and  wholesome  progress  are  most  Let  me  give  you  the  name  of  theMaxwellrepresen- 
successfully  combined.  Get  the  Maxwell  Habit.  tative  in  your  locality.  He  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
Once  acquired,  it  sticks.  a  demonstration  or  refer  you  to  Maxwell  owners. 

President 

MAXWtLL-BRISCOE  MOTOR  CO. 

Members  A.  M.  C.  M.  A. 


Olympi 

a 

Olympia 

Olympia 

Show 

Show 

Show 

Make  of  Car. 

Nov.,  1905. 

Nov 

,  1906. 

Nov. 

1907. 

Price 

V 

rice 

Price 

perH.P. 

perH.P. 

per 

H.  P. 

£    s. 

d. 

£ 

s.     d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

Berliet,  . 

25     0 

0 

17 

9     3 

18 

9     3 

Urasier,  . 

30     9 

2 

27 

16     7 

24 

0     0 

Daimler, 

25      6 

8 

21 

u      8 

15 

6   11 

Darracq, 

25    14 

4 

26 

15     0 

17 

0      2 

De  Dion-Bouton 

30      2 

8 

29 

6     9 

25 

19      7 

Itala, 

27    14 

0 

2.5 

7      7 

21 

6     6 

Maudslay,     . 

30     0 

0 

25 

8   10 

22 

10     0 

Mercedes, 

30     8 

3 

27 

15      5 

22 

16     9 

Mors, 

34    II 

8 

26 

6      2 

22 

10     7 

Panhard, 

29    18 

6 

32 

8     0 

29 

13    1 1 

Renault, 

32      8 

7 

33 

17     8 

3° 

3      9 

Siddeley, 

23      2 

2 

21 

19    10 

21 

10      9 

Spyker.  . 

31      7 

9 

29 

18     8 

24 

16      6 

Thornycroft, 

28   18 

0 

24 

1      3 

19 

7      1 

A  Mere  Trifle. — The  Jt  „ge  (in  the  court-room) 

— "I've  lost  my  hat." 

The  Lawyer — "Lost  your  hat'     That's  nothing. 
Why.  I  lost  a  suit  here  yesterday!" — Tit  Bits. 


Wasted  Caution.— Church— " What's  that  piece 
of  cord  tied  around  your  finger  for?  " 

Gotham — My  wife  put  it  there  to  remind   1 
mail  her  letter." 

"And  did  you  mail  it3" 

"Xo;    she  forgot  to  give  it  to  me!"—  The  Congre- 
gationalist. 


lSy    Way    of    Encouragement. — "The  manager 
always  keeps  back  a  portion  of  the  villain's  salary." 
"Why  docs  he  do  that      afraid  he'd  skip'" 
"Xo;   but  he  always  acts  his  part  better  when  he's 
mad." — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


A  Cause  for  Thanks. — "Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Brief- 
less," said  Mr.  Hardcash,  seizing  the  young  barrister's 
hand  and  shaking  it  warmly,  "I  am  so  immensely 
obliged  to  you.  That  case  the  other  day,  you  know 
— I  won  it." 

"Thanks,"  replied  Briefless,  "but  did  1  represent 
you? " 

"No,    my    dear   fellow,''    replied    Hardcash;     "you 

represented  the  other  man."-    Horn*  Herald. 

Superior  to  Lemonade  is 
HOKSFOKIVS   ACID   PHOSPHATE. 

a  teaspoontul  added  to  a  glass  of  cold  water,  with 
sugar, makes  a  delicious  summer  drink. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

By  Joel  Benton. 

Friend  of  us  all,  and  the  maker  of  lyrics  that  touch 

and  soften  the  heart  — 
Heartfelt,    and    lavish    of    fancy    and     beauty   that 

golden-tripped  cadence  impart — 
Fallen  in  Azrael's  shadow,  and   borne  to  the  islands 

unknown; 
Now  Poetry  loses  her  lover,  and  Letters    a  knight 

from  her  throne. 

A  voice  that  could  thrill  and  encourage,  yet  winnow 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat, 

There  is  now  not  another  so  genial,  so  tenderly  ear- 
nest and  sweet: 

Yet  it  leaves  as  a  monument,  greater  than  stateliest 
marble  can  show, 

Rare,  garnered  fruits  of  his  fancy,  of  music  and  tint- 
fullest  glow. 

Last  of  the  troubadours  early,  loyal  to  truth  and 
the  past. 

Seeing  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  song,  and  its  crys- 
talline cast — 

We  feel  that  a  seat  is  left  vacant,  a  voice  is  made 
suddenly  still, 

And  a  prophet  has  gone  from  his  forelook,  which  no 
one  hereafter  shall  fill. 

Sad  is  this  sorrow  of  Letters,  and  loss  to  the  loftiest 

art. 
But  we.  who  knew  him  in  lifetime,  from  something 

still  greater  must  part; 
Not  merely  the  critic  and  poet,  suddenly  risen  above 
From  this  weariful  world's  dark  troubles — but  one 

who  had  dowered  us  with  love. 
— The  Independent  (New  York,  January  30). 


A  Sea-Spell. 

By  Fannie  Stearns  Davis. 

The  bay  is  bluer  than  all  the  sky; 

The  sky  is  bluer  than  sapphire  stone; 
The  wind  and  the  wave,  the  wave  and  the  wind, 
Beat  and  dazzle  me  glad  and  blind, 

Over  the  marshes  blown. 

Once  I  was  a  plover  who  ran,  who  ran, 

A  crying  shadow  along  the  foam, 
Once  I  was  a  gull  in  the  swing  of  the  spray; 
Over  green  shallows  I  hung  all  day, 

Till  sunset  carried  me  home. 

Once  I  was  a  ship  with  glorious  sails 

That  leapt  to  the  love  of  the  wind. 

Up  over  the  edge  of  the  world  I  fled, 

Sun-followed  and  fleet  foam-heralded: 

The  hidden  titles  knew  my  mind. 

But  now  1  am  only  a  girl  who  runs, 

A  laughing  pagan  with  tangled  hair. 
Plover  and  gull  and  ship  was  I — ■ 
Perchance  when  my  body  comes  to  die 
My  soul  shall  again  fly  fair? 

— Harper's  Magazine  (February). 


PANTRY  CLEANED 
A  Way  Some  People  Have. 


A  doctor  said : — 

"  Before  marriage  my  wife  observed  in 
summer  and  country  homes,  coming  in 
touch  with  families  of  varied  means,  culture, 
tastes  and  discriminating  tendencies,  that 
the  families  using  Postum  seemed  to  average 
better  than  those  using  coffee. 

"When  we  were  married  two  years  ago, 
Postum  was  among  our  first  order  of  grocer- 
ies We  also  put  in  some  coffee  and  tea  for 
guests,  but  after  both  had  stood  around  the 
pantry  about  a  year  untouched,  they  were 
thrown  away,  and  Fostum  used  only. 

"Up  to  the  age  of  28  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  drink  coffee  as  a  routine  habit  and 
suffered  constantly  from  indigestion  and 
all  its  relative  disorders.  Since  using  Pos- 
tum all  the  old  complaints  have  completely 
left  me  and  I  sometimes  wonder  if  I  ever 
had  them." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 


Utility 
Model 


For  Steady,  Practical  and   Economical   Service 


Thomas  B.  Jef  f  ery  &  Company 

Main    Office    and    Factory,    Kenosha,   Wisconsin. 

Branches  and  Distributing  Agencies: 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco.        Representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 


The  leading  feature  of  the  two-cylinder  Rambler,  Model  31, 

is  the  enclosed  unit  power  plant,  the  one  marked  advance  in  driving 
mechanism  of  this  type  since  the  advent  of  the  double  opposed  motor. 

In  this  car  the  motor,  clutch  and  transmission  gear  is  entirely 
enclosed  as  a  unit  and  absolutely  impervious  to  mud,  dirt  and  water. 

Dirt  cannot  get  in  nor  oil  get  out. 

Thus  is  both  wear  and  cost  of  maintenance  reduced  to  the 
minimum  which,  in  connection  with  the  many  other  equally  valu- 
able features,  has  earned  for  the  Rambler  the  title 

The  Car  of  Steady  Service 


AND   HOW  TO  KEEP  IT 

A  Jewett  Humidor  keeps  cigars  Just  as 
you  like  them  no  dealer  has  a  better 
arrangement.    Write  for  pamphlet  D. 

JEWETT  HUMIDOR  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  shorthand  complete  in  only 
thirty  days,  foil  can  learn  in  spare  tunc  in  your  own  home, 
no  mutter  where  yon  1 1 \ t-.  n<>  need  to  upend  months  as  with 
«.i«!  systems.  ISoycIN  .Syllable  System  i*  easy  to 
learn— easy  t<»  write— easy  to  read.  Simple.  Practical, 
Speedy.  Sure.  No  rule, |  line*— no  positions — no  shading,  an 
in  other  systems.  No  long  h<t  of  word  pirns  to  confuse. 
osi.v  MIKE  CHARACTERS  to  teara  and *you  have  the  en- 
tire English  (or  any  other)  language  "t  y<"<r  AB.SOI.LTK 
COMMAND.  The  best  system  lor  stenographers,  private 
secretaries,  newspaper  reporters.  Lawyers,  minister*,  teach • 
ers.  physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men  may  now  learn 
shorthand  for  their  own  use.  Does  not  take  continual  daily 
practice  as  with  other  systems.  Our  graduates  hold  high- 
grade  positions  everywhere.  Send  to-day  for  booklets,  testi- 
monials, guarantee  offer,  etc. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

930    Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


TYPEWRITER     BARGAINS 


$15.00  and  up.  Many  of  these 
machines  have  been  in  use  less 
than  sixty  days,  are  as  good  as 
new,  and  we  guarantee  them  to 
(jive  exactly  the  same  service. 
Write  us  before  you  buy.  statiug 
make  of  machine  you  prefer. 
We  will  give  you  the  best  type- 
writer bargains  ever  offered 
shipped  subject  to  examination. 
Hel.Al'mil.IN  TTI'FWKITF.R  EX. 
urn  Ozark  Iildg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


im 


%&■ 


l^rawerffltasiotr 

Vertical  File 


Holds  20.000  Kellers.  Solid  Gold- 
en or  Weathered  Oak,  $12.00. 
Each  drawer  equipped  with  roller 
bearings,  patent  lever  locking  follow 
block  and  oxidized  fittniRs.  Inside 
dimensions— 22^  inches  long,  12  wide, 
lO.1^  high.  Finished  all  four  sides. 
Gre.d  economy  in  design  enables  us  to 
Bell  the.se  high  class,  dust  proof  files 
at  remarkably  low  prices.  Shipping 
weight  100  pounds. 

4-Drawer,  $12.00;  3-Drawer,  $9  75; 
2-Drawer,  $6.73.  Prices  F.  O.  B. 
Factory. 

Invoice   and   legal   size  cabinets  at 
proportionate  prices.     Send  for  cata- 
log of  Weis  Card  Indexes,  Sections 
Book -cases,  Postal  Scales,  and  other 
buaineee  time  *;i\ers.  If  your  dealer 
caunnt  Supply  t he-in,  send  direc 

THE^^"iVIFG  CO 

16  I  rrtt»n  M.,  >lmiri,e,  Mich. 


.,1 
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Something  New 

in 

High  Grade 

Smoking  Tobacco 

Orchid  Tobacco  is  an  entirely 
new  blend.  Il  s  the  culmin- 
ation ol  a  cenl  \y  s  expe- 
rience in  the  production  oi 
smoking  tobaccos. 

It  has  an  exceedingly  at- 
tractive aroma,  a  llavor  and 
taste  superior  to  anything 
beiore  ollercd  to  pipe  smok- 
ers. It  s  so  delicate,  refined 
and  enticing  that  every  pulf 
brings  keener  appreciation. 
This  delightful  flavor  is 
natural,  developed  and  per- 
fected solely  by  careful  se- 
lection and  skill  in  curing 
and  blending.  No  artificial 
flavor  has  been  added. 


SMOKING 


TOBACCO^ 


is  for  the  discriminating 
smoker,  the  man  who  appre- 
ciates the  difference  between 
gooc/tobaccoand  the  excep- 
tionally fine  tobacco. 

Orchid  Tobacco  sells  for  $3 
a  pound ;  $  1 .50  half  pound ; 
75c.  quarter  pound.  If 
your  dealer  hasn  t  it,  we  will 
send  either  quantity  prepaid 
on  receipt  ol  price. 

TO  Dealers:  Orchid  Tobacco 
is  being  extensively  advertised  all 
over  the  country.  In  this  way  a 
demand  is  being  created  which  must 

lie  met  by  the  local  dealer.  Write 
ns  and  we  will  put  you  in  touch  with 
the  distributer  in  your  district. 


L- 


FRISHMUTH  BRO.  &  CO.. 
Glenwood  and  Lehigh  Aves., 
Phila.,  Pa. 

The  Oldest  Inde- 
pendent Tobacco 
Manufacturers 
in  the 
Country. 


PERSONAL 

Secretary   l';if t '-.  Boy.-    A  n  uch  traveled  young- 
ster i  t,  the  ten- J  thcfilobe- 
trottinK    Secretary    of    War.      lie    has    been 
around  the  globe  with  his  fa                    on  each 
sion   h                  the   pel    and   the   toast   of  the   p 
A  w  ;iter  in  Human  Master 
Tail's  last   worl               md  of   the  royal  good 
in  en  joyed      To    i   oti 

It  -■  1  a1  Japan,  upon  the  re- 

turn of  the  Tal't   parly  from  the   Philippines,   thai 

Charlie  found  himself  quite  as  important  a  person- 
age as  his  father.  The  Japam  <  lavish  attention 
their  children.  Their  dolls  and  toys  are  the 
mo-,1  wonderful  in  the  world,  and  their  miniature 
gardens  and  tiny  houses  are  veritable  play-palaces. 
In  the  eye  ol  the  Japanese  Charlie  was  a  real  prince, 
and  was  accorded  all  the  honors  of  a  child  of  royal 
blood. 

lie  was  taken  notice  of  "officially,"  and  enter- 
tainments of  the  most  lavish  sort  were  provided  for 
him.  A  royal  carriage,  drawn  by  horses  wearing 
gold  and  silver  harnesses  and  decorated  with  chrys- 
anthemums was  placed  at  his  disposal.  An  official 
interpreter  and  g  lide,  regaled  in  the  livery  of  the 
Emperor,  showed  him  the  "sights"  of  Tokyo.  The 
people  cheered  and  gave  him  a  "banzai,"  or  hurrah, 
as  he  passed  through  the  streets.  With  a  dignity  as 
polished  as  that  of  his  diplomatic  daddy,  he  re- 
sponded to  the  salutes  and  bared  his  head  and  smiled 
happily. 

In  St.  Petersburg  the  young  man  had  an  adven- 
ture that  nearly  caused  an  international  rupture. 
So  great  was  the  crowd  at  the  station  when  the 
Secretary  and  his  party  arrived  that  Master  Charlie 
for  a  moment  was  separated  from  his  father  and  got 
lost  in  the  mob.  lie  tried  to  rush  through  the  cor- 
don of  soldiers  and  was  handled  roughly.  lie  was 
momentarily  mistaken  for  a  bomb-thrower,  but  his 
father  caught  sight  of  his  frightened  face  and  he  was 
quickly  restored  to  his  side.  Arriving  in  New  York 
Charlie  was  "interviewed."  Me  exprest  his  appre- 
ciation of  all  the  courtesies  shown  him  in  brief  manly 
words,  declaring  that  his  head  was  not  turned,  and 
that  he  should  return  to  the  public  schools  "the 
same  as  before."  In  ^'ashington  Charlie  is  a  school- 
mate of  Qucntin  Roosevelt  and  they  are  great  chums. 

One  day  last  summer  at  Murray  Bay,  where  the 
Taft  family  take  their  vacations,  he  was  much  dis- 
trcst  because  his  sister  would  not  play  tennis  with 
him.  There  were  tears  in  his  eyes,  for  he  loves  the 
game. 

"Never  mind,"  comforted  his  father,  "ill  play 
with  you,  Charlie." 

The  tears  vanished,  and  the  youthful  son  of  the 
Secretary  grinned  as  he  surveyed  his  father's  portly 
form. 

"If  you  play  with  me,  you'll  probably  beat  me," 
the  boy  rdorted,  "for  I'll  laugh." 

Young  Charlie  s  ambition  is  to  go  to  West  Point, 
and  his  favorite  recreation  is  drilling  and  building 
imaginary  forts  and  conducting  mimic  warfare. 
America  may  yet  see  the  grandson  and  son  of  two 
Cabinet  ministers  at  the  head  of  the  Army. 


An     \im.-iii  .in     Judgr     on    ForeiRn     Soil — A 

I'nitcd  States  court,  sitting  in  various  cities  of  China, 
has  for  the  past  year  administered  the  laws  to  rcsi- 
Americans.  These  rights, secured  to  us  years 
ago  by  treaty,  have  in  times  past  been  enjoyed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  American  consuls.  After  per- 
il efforts,  however,  by  Secretaries  Blaine,  Hay, 
and  Root,  Congress,  realizing  our  obligations,  in 
1906  authorized  the  appointment   of  a  Judicial  Court 

lor  the  Empire,  composed  ol  men  whose  training 
would  insure  a  legal  administration  of  the  highest 
order.     Lebbeus    Redmond    Wilfley,    a    Missourian, 


THK  TRAVELER'S  HANDBOOK. 

Tells  .Mm  all  about  foreign  shopping,  hotels,  tips, 
usages,  etiquette,  ami  other  details  >>t  comfort  and 
convenience,  l2mo,  cloth,  *i.ik»  net.  Funk  -v  Wsjjnalla 
Company .  New  York  and  London, 


I  Want  to  See  a  Piano 
in  Every  Home 

I  am  going  to  make  such  a  liberal  offer,  one 
that  takes  so  little  money  to  accept,  that  any- 
one can  now  have  a  beautiful,  high-grade  Piano 
in  their  own  home. 

How  can  I  do  this  ? 

By  selling  you  the  Doylemarx  Piano  right 
from  the  factory  with  only  the  very  smallest 
manufacturing  profit  added  to  the  factory  cost ! 
In  this  way 

I  Can  Save  You  Two  Profits 

on  your  piano,  and  give  you  almost  your  own 
time  to  pay  for  it.  All  I  ask  is  a  small  pay- 
ment when  the  Piano  is  shipped,  and  after  that 
a  few  dollars  a  month  to  suit  your  convenience. 
I  absolutely  guarantee  the  Doylemarx  Piano 
to  be  the  best  piano  value  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  result  of  48  years  of  study  and  work  by- 
practical  piano  experts.  Its  tone  is  rich  and 
resonant,  its  action  responsive  and  durable,  its 
case  artistic  and  beautiful. 

A  Year's  Free  Trial 

To  show  you  my  faith  in  the  Doylemarx 
Piano,  I  guarantee  absolutely  that  it  will  please 
and  satisfy  you,  or  I  will  take  it  back  within  a 
year  if  you  wish,  and  give  you  another  piano. 
Can  anything  be  fairer? 

Stool  and  Scarf  Free  ^&£bh£ke 

on  pianos.  I  want  you  t<>  sep  why  Doyleinarx  Pianos  Are 
superior,  and  to  understand  how,  bj  Belling  dir«<  t,  I  wive  you 
a  large  share  of  the  usual  price  of  a  pitta*.  Write  for  this 
honk  and  learn  how  to  get  a  stool,  scrH  and  piano  milftic 
FREE*  Remember,  v*-e  sel  I  on  ea-vv  terras,  we  prepay  freight 
and  absolutely  guarantee  Baiisfai  twn 

Write  me  personally, 

M.  UOTLE  BABES,  Vice-Pr. ■>.  and  Manager 

D.  S.  ANDRUS  &  CO. 
115  Baldwin  Street,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 

Old  pianos  <>r  organs  taken  in  exchange  as  part  payment. 


■  hMahlished  lsfiO- 


Two  Year 
Certificates 
of  Deposit 

bearing  6  per  cent, 
interest  and  absolutely  secured  by  first 
mortgages  on  improved  real  estate. 

A  profitable  investment — 

Absolutely  safe — 

Interest  checks  every  six  months — 

Money  not  tied  up  for  a  long  period — 
but  if  you  do  allow  it  to  remain  on 
deposit  for  seven  years  it  participates 
in  the  earnings  of  the  Company — 

Would  you    like    to    know    more    about  it  ? 
Ask  for  the  booklet — 

Calvert  mortgage  &  Deposit  Company 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AUTHORS 


Having  mss  narratives,  pooti- 
,il.  BOientiflc  or  historical)  and 
leairing  consideration  for  HOOK. 

issue  ma\  submit  copy.  Careful  readings,  HO  charge,  capi- 
tal invested  if  favorably  passed  upon.  Best  workmanship. 
cloth  bindings  onl\ . 

THK  KOMtntlUI  P(?B. CO.  line.  ,fil  COfKT  ST.,  HOSTON,  MASS. 


SIX   PER  CENT 


FIRST  TRUSTS  SAVINGS  BANK 

CAPITALS  1 00.000.0-9  BILLINGS,  MONT.! 
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has  been  the  first  presiding  judge,  and,  according  to 
a  writer  in  The  Outlook,  he  has  not  only  rendered 
the  most  efficient  kind  of  service,  but  his  fearless 
antl  impartial  administration  of  justice  has  won  for 
the  American  nation  a  respect  too  little  deserved  in 
the  past.  His  rigorous  administration  of  justice  has 
aroused  enmity,  however,  and  he  is  now  in  this 
country  to  defend  his  course.  Of  Judge  Wii  ley's 
work  in  Shanghai  we  read: 

For  many  years  Shanghai  has  been  an  interna- 
tional dumping-ground.  It  has  received  an  influx 
of  many  undesirable  characters,  an  influx  in  which 
■our  country  has  been  only  too  prominently  repre- 
sented. Among  these  characters  were  certain  "shy- 
ster" lawyers  who  had  found  it  convenient  to  leave 
other  place<.  Much  more  in  evidence  were  sharp- 
ers, swindlers,  and  gamblers.  bu1  especially  so  large 
a  number  of  >men,   who  cither  came  from 

America  or  who  found  it  advisable  to  claim  to  have 
done  so,  that  not  only  in  Shanghai  but  in  all  Chinese 
ports  the  term  "American  girl"  has  become  a  ver- 
nacular term  of  moral  contempt  and  reproach. 
Some  of  the  lawyers  above  mentioned  were  in  league 
with  the  swindlers  and  bad  characters,  defending 
their  interests,  assisting  them  to  defy  law  and  de- 
cency, and  confusing  the  consular  courts.  Of  course 
this  boldness  and  arrogance  of  the  combined  re- 
sources of  vice  had  a  pernicious  effect  upon  the 
American  name  in  general,  and  in  particular  upon 
■our  commercial,  social,  educational,  anil  other  in- 
terests throughout  China.  Such  a  condition  con- 
fronted Judge  Wilfley  when  he  took  charge  of  the 
■new  court. 

As  the  first  necessary  step  in  the  execution  of 
justice.  Judge  Wilfley  gave  notice  that  a  written  ex- 
amination would  be  held  for  admission  to  the  bar 
■of  his  court.  There  were  eight  applicants.  Two 
passed!  Those  who  did  not  claimed  that  Judge  Wil- 
fley had  acted  without  the  authority  either  of  the 
Department  of  State  or  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  that  he  should  be  "impeached."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  legality  of  holding  examinations  of  the 
sort  here  objected  to  is  a  question  upon  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  long  since  passed. 

Within  a  week  of  its  opening  a  number  of  the 
leading  gambling-house  keepers  and  swindlers  were 
brought  before  the  court.  They  were  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment. 
"This  startled   the  foreign   criminal   class  and   corre- 


GLAD  TO  BE  HOME 

Soldier  Appreciates  the  Right  Kind 
of  Food 


A  soldier's  life,  especially  the  U.  S. 
soldier  in  the  tropics,  is  often  full  of  hard- 
ship, as  much  on  account  of  improper  food 
as  of  climate  or  the  enemy's  bullets. 

"I  entered  the  service,"  writes  an  Okla. 
man,  ''  for  duty  in  the  Philippines,  and  at 
time  of  enlistment  was  healthy,  weighing 
150  lbs. 

"Food  improperly  prepared,  along  with 
the  tropical  climate,  soon  caused  my  health 
to  fail,  so  that  when  I  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  be  mustered  out,  I  weighed  only 
110  lbs.  and  was  much  reduced  in  strength. 

"On  arrival  we  were  issued  what  is  called 
a  convalescent  ration,  but  it  did  not  seem  to 
build  me  up  and  after  a  time  I  concluded  to 
try  Grape-Nuts.  After  using  it  for  two 
weeks  I  showed  improvement  and  I  was 
glad  to  be  home  where  I  could  get  the 
proper  food. 

"  I  have  been  using  Grape-Nuts  ever  since 
and  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  soldiers 
returning  from  the  Philippines,  or  to  any 
person  suffering  from  indigestion  and  loss  of 
vigor. 

"The  U.  S.  Government  would  do  well  to 
include  Grape-Nuts  in  their 'convalescence 
ration,'  for  soldiers  who  have  become  sick 
or  run  down  from  service  in  a  tropical 
climate." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "  There's  a  Reason." 


Victor-Victrola 

A  new  style  Victor 

All  the  refined  entertainment  which 
only  the  Victor  can  supply,  in  a  new 
and  elegant  setting. 

The  horn  and  all  moving  parts  are  entirely 
concealed  in  a  handsome  mahogany  cabinet, 
and  the  music  is  made  loud  or  soft  by  opening 
or  closing  the  small  doors. 

The  cabinet  contains  albums  for  150  records 
and  drawer  for  accessories.  All  metal  parts 
heavily  gold-plated. 

The  most  complete  A 

of  all  musical  instruments.    (' 

Hear  the   Victor-Victrola   at  any  music  house  or      I 
talking-machine  merchant's.    Write  to  us  for  descriptive       V 
booklet. 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 


ophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Diatributori. 


How  to  Breathe 

For  Health,  Strength  and  Endurance 

Send  for  my  64-page  illustrated  book 

Lung  and  Muscle  Culture 

The  most  instructive  treatise  ever  published  on  the  vital  subject 
of  Deep  Breathing-  Correct  and  Imorreet  Breathing  clearly 
described  with  diagrams  and  illustrations. 

The  information  given  in  this  book  has  led  thousands  into  the 
correct  path  to  health  and  strength.  Over  200,000  already  sold. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  10c.  (stamps  or  coin).      Address 

PAUL  VON  BOECKHANN,  Respiratory  Specialist 
751  Bristol  Building  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Durabl 
Paint 


Any  Color 
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Docs  Not 
Crack, 
Scale  or 
Check 


Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  most  durable  and  eco- 
nomical paint.  There  are  several  stand- 
ard brands  of  Pure  White  Lead  of  about 
same  whiteness  and  texture. 

There  is  just  one  brand,  however, 
recognized  by  discriminating  painters 
as  superior  in  7i'/ut<>ness,  beauty  of  finish, 
spreading  qualities  and  durability. 

*    CARTER    w 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

It  is  positively  the  best  paint,  because 
the  only  brand  made  by  a  modern  process 
that  eliminates  all  impurities  and  discol- 
oration. Mixed  with  colors  Carter  White 
Leadproduces  the  brightest,  clearest  tints. 

Carter  White  Lead  will  not  crack  or 
scale.  It  forms  an  elastic  film  which 
expands  and  contracts  with  the  surface 
it  protects.  Carter  costs  a  trifle  more 
than  ordinary  White  Lead,  but  is  much 
more  economical  in  the  end.  It  is  every 
atom  pure  paint. 

Sold  by  best  dealers  in  every  State 
and  Territory— accept  no  substitute. 

Send  today  for  nur  heiiutiful/jve  booklet, 
"Pure  Puint."  with  act  of  modern  color 
schemes.  Tells  how  to  moid  adulterated 
imitation  paint  mixtures  and  bave  money  on 
jour  paint  bill. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 

W.  P.  Station  11,  Chicago 

Factories:    Chicago-Omaha 


To  Be  Sure  It's  Pure 
Look  for  GARTER  on  the  Keg 


TOLSTOY  ANI)  HIS  PROBLEMS.  A  scholarly 
essay  on  Tolstoy  and  his  beliefs,  by  Aylmer  Mai'de, 
i2mo,  cloth,  226  pages.  gli.oo.  Funk  &  W  agnails 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


TARTARLITHINE 

remedy  for  Rheumatism: 
muscular,  inflammatory  or 
chronic.  Does  not  affect  the 
heart  or  upset  the  stomach. 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithlne  is  effective  because  it 
supplies  the  blood  with  the  necessary 
substances  to  dissolve  and  remove  the 
poison  of  Rheumatism  uric  acid.  We 
want  you  to  try  it. 


FREE  SAMPLE 


and  booklet 
on  request. 


McKESSON  &  ROBBINS^&OTSKk* 

(Sole  agents  for  the  Tartarlitliine  Co.) 


:ingly  impressed  the  Chinese.  In  one  specially 
flagrant  case  an  American  had  induced  a  Chinaman 
to  pay  six  thousand  taels  ($4,500)  for  the  lease  of  a 
building  to  be  used  as  a  gambling  resort  at  the  com- 
ing races,  knowing  perfectly  well  thai  gambling  was 
prohibited  by  the  Municipal  Council.  The  American 
court  gave  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Chinaman  and 
ordered  the  district  attorney  to  file  the  information 
against  the  American  for  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretenses.  Within  ten  days  that  American 
was  tried  and  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment 
in  Shanghai  jail.  Judge  Wilfley's  course  with  re- 
gard to  other  loosi  ers  was  characterized  by 
a  like  promptness  and  efficiency.  All  the  eight 
American  keepers  of  houses  of  ill  fame  were  brought 
into  court.  They  pleaded  guilty  and  were  fined  a 
thousand  dollars  each.  So  summary  was  the  action 
against  disreputable  houses  that  all  of  them  kept  by 
American  women  were  closed,  and  their  inmates, 
over  sixty  in  all,  thereupon  left  China. 

In  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases  Judge  Wilfley's 
record  is  worthy  of  note.  The  result  of  Judge  Wil- 
fley's activity  is  not  only  the  recovery  of  the  Amer- 
ican good  name,  and  not  only  the  conservation  of 
American  interests,  but  also  present  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  that  their  rights  areexactly 
as  secure  when  considered  by  this  tribunal  as  are 
the  rights  of  an  American. 

Legislation  should  now  be  secured  from  Congress 
to  correct  defects  in  the  system  of  law  in  force  in 
China.  Judge  Wilfley  urges  the  passage  of  an  act 
providing,  first,  for  certain  specific  and  peculiar 
needs  of  Americans  in  China,  and,  second,  for  the 
adoption  for  general  purposes  of  the  California  codes 
as  a  basis  of  jurisprudence.  This  would  be  appro- 
priate and  practical,  since  appeals  from  Judge  Wil- 
fley's court  lie  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  which  sits  in  Cali- 
fornia. Nor  should  Congressmen  neglect  their  op- 
portunity of  showing  in  this  way  their  appreciation 
of  an  American  who  has  redeemed  the  American 
name  in  China,  in  spite  of  the  threats  and  obstruc- 
tion of  corrupt  and  selfish  enemies  who  hate  and 
fear  an  unswerving  administration  of  .justice. 


Around  the  World  on  Foot.-  It  is.  perhaps,  an 
unusual  occurrence  for  the  Mayor  s  office  in  New 
York  City  to  be  called  upon  to  certify  the  presence 
of  a  stranger  as  a  visitor  to  the  city.  Yet  such  was 
the  case  the  other  day  when  Henri  Mosse.  who  for 
the  past  four  years  has  been  making  a  trip  around 
the  globe  on  foot,  visited  New  York  en  route  for 
Quebec,  where  he  intended  to  take  passage  for 
France.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  will  end  an 
endurance  test  of  French  and  English  walkers,  for 
he  is  the  sole  survivor  of  eight  men  who  undertook 
a  walking-trip  of  over  50,000  miles.  The  New  York 
Tribune  of  January  22  thus  recounts  the  events  of 
this  trip: 

•  Henri  Mosse,  who  has  been  tramping  around  the 
world  for  nearly  four  years  on  a  50,000-franc  wager 
to  test  the  endurance  of  French  and  English  walkers, 
called  at  the  Mayor's  office,  in  the  City  Hall,  yester- 
day to  get  a  certificate  that  he  had  visited  this  city, 
He  has  to  be  in  Lyons,  France,  by  June  14,  and 
must  go  to  Albany,  Buffalo,  and  Quebec,  walking 
all  the  way,  to  win  the  wager.  He  will  sail  from 
Quebec  to  France  when  he  ends  his  walk. 

Mosse  is  the  only  one  left  of  eight  men  who  started 
on  the  walk,  which  was  a  contest  between  the  Tour- 
ists' Club  of  France  and  the  Sportsmen's  Club  of 
London.  Teams  of  two  men  each  started  from  dif- 
ferent parts-  of  the  world.  Mosse  and  his  partner, 
Georges  Moss,  beginning  their  walk  in  Turkey.  The 
men  were  to  walk  around  the  world  and  make  at 
least  50,000  kilometers.  Mosse  has  already  covered 
40,000  kilometers,  or  about  55,000  miles.  He  has 
heeti  in  nearly  every  country  of  the  globe,  including 
Australia,  Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  and  America. 

Three  of  the  eight  died   in   Australia,   two  were 

murdered  in  Abyssinia,  one  was  killed  in  China,  and 
one  committed  suicide  in  Turkey, 

When  Mosse  and  his  partner  were  in  Turkey  they 
went  without  food  for  forty-eight  hours,  Then  Moss 
shot  himself.  Mosse  has  had  many  hairbreadth  es- 
capes from  death.       He  had  the  hardest  time  crossing 

Abyssinia,  where  he  met  many  hostili  peoples',  but 
he  reached  Menelek,  the  kmg.  and  obtained  hi 

nature  in  a  remarkable  book  he  carries.      He  has  in 
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THE 

COD  LIVER 

PREPARATION 

WITHOUT 

OIL 


A  famous  reconstructive  tonic 
improved  by  modern  science 
Especially  valuable  for  old  people 

delicate  children,  weak,  run-down  per- 
sons, after  sickness,  and  for  all  pulmonary 
troubles.        

Vinol  is  a  delicious  modern  God  Liver 
preparation  without  oil,  made  by  a  scien- 
tific extractive  and  concentrating  process 
from  fresh  Cod's  Livers,  combining  the 
two  most  world  famed  tonics,  peptonate  of 
iron  and  all  the  medicinal,  healing,  body- 
building elements  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  but 
no  oil.  Vinol  is  much  superior  to  old- 
fashioned  cod  liver  oil  and  emulsions 
because  while  it  contains  all  the  medicinal 
value  they  do,  unlike  them  Vinol  is  de- 
liciously  palatable  and  agreeable  to  the 
weakest  stomach. 


FOR  SALE  AT  YOUR  LEADING  DRCG  STOKE 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  by  all  agents 
Exclusive  Agency  Given  to  One  Druggist  in  a  Place 
If  there  is  no  Vinol  agency  where  you  live,  send  us 
your  druggist's  name  and  we  will  give  him  the  agency 

TRIAL   SAMPLE    FREE     ' 

CHESTER  KENT  &  CO.,  Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
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For  fifty  years  a  staple 
remedy  of  superior  merit*. 
Absolutely  harmless. 


A  Perfect  Delight 

to  men  and  women 

ED.  PINAUD'S 

(Eau  Je  Quinine) 

HAIR  TONIC 


It  has  none  of  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures common  to  most  hair  tonics.  It  is 
more  than  a  tonic — it  not  only  makes  and 
keeps  the  scalp  and  hair  healthy  but  im- 
parts a  refined  appearance  and  a  delicate 
perfume   expressive   of  aristocratic   taste. 

Unequalled  for  (ailing  hair  and  dandruff. 
Ask  your  barber  or  hairdresser  to  apply  it — 
or  obtain  a  bottle  from  your  dealer. 

We  will  send  you  a  liberal  sample  for 
10  cents  (to  pay  postage  and  packing). 
Write  today. 

PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD 

Dept.  104.  ED.  PINAUD  BLDG.,  New  York 

Delightfullu  fragrant     ED.  PINAUD'S 
Lilac  Vegetal  Toilet  Water 
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BAKER'S 

COCOA 


Registered, 
C.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


FIRST  in  Years! 

FIRST  in  Honors! 

FIRST  on  the 
Breakfast  Tables 
of  the  World! 

HIGHEST  AWARDS  IN 

EUROPE  AN*  AMERICA 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

[Established  1780] 
DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


'"SUPER-EXTRA" 

Chocolates 
and  Confections — 
80c  &  pound  box 

Our  method  of  distribution  gives 
these  famous  Philadelphia  confections 
to  you,  everywhere,  in  fresher,  better 
condition  than  is  possible  with  any 
others — emphasizing  their  superiority. 

From  the  best  druggist  in  each  local- 
ity— or  send  $  1 .00  for  specimen  box. 


"Fine"  Chocolates  and  Confections 
«0c  a  pound  box. 

iu  "Victoria"  Chocolates  and  Confee- 
fllinj^jy  tions  60c  a  pound  box. 

Instantaneous  Chocolate,  made  In- 
J)/////n^^*>  stantly  with  boiling  milk  or  water. 

*'■"       STEPHEN   F.  WHITMAN  &  SON. 
1316  Chestnut  v     ^       Philadelphia 

Street  v<^ff^#|L.       Since  1842 
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SUPER  EXTRA 
TRADE  MARK 


PAPA  OR    M AM MApniE folks 

SSV<SI»?!l2?«nitad,Lre^  foracopy  ol  LIT-  Sforwungestreadks 

1  I.I'.  I'OI.RV  the  heat  magazme  in  the]- 

world  for  children  from  3  to  12.     It  rem-  i 

tains  dear  little  stories  and  poems  'in  big  f 

type  for  the  youngest  readers  and  an  abun-  J 

dame  ot  stories  just  riylit  to  read  aloud  I 

to  tiny   listeners.      It  has   many  sweet  and  | 

dainty  pictures  and  interesting,  helpful  depart*  I 

ments.     Nothing  just  like  it.      Let  us  send 

afreecopy     AGENTS  WANTED. 

S.  E.  CASSINO,  Depl.  L,  SALEM,  MASS. 


this  book  seals,  postmarks,  signatures,  stamps,  and 
letters  from  kings,  queens,  titled  persons,  and  high 
officials  all  over  the  world.  Mosse  was  compelled 
by  the  terms  of  the  wager  to  earn  his  own  living  by- 
lecturing  or  selling  his  cards.  The  Mayor  wrote  his 
name  in  Mosse's  book. 


CALLING 

(INCLUDING  ENGRAVED  PIATE)  Uo 

These  cards,  in  script,  are  as  good  ns  they  can  be 
made-^-rich,  distinguished,  finest  grade.  Send  a  dol- 
lar, with  your  name  (one  linei.  or  ask  for  a  sample 
if  you  are  skeptical.  HOSKTNs  ENGRAVING  leaves 
a  lasting  impression  of  tone  and  dignity— an  exclu- 
siveness  such  as  you  seek 

Everything  in  Engraving. 


900  Chestnut  Street 


Philadelphia 


Before  Kipling  Was  Famous. — Those  who  have 
read  Rudyard  Kipling's  "American  Notes"  will  re- 
call that  he  entered  this  country  through  the  Golden 
Gate  and  that  it  was  in  San  Francisco  that  he  gained 
his  first  impressions  of  the  American  at  home.  His 
initial  visit  to  the  United  States  took  place  in  1889, 
after  a  journalistic  career  which  had  been  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  newspapers  of  India.  Re- 
counting this  visit  of  Mr.  Kipling  to  San  Francisco, 
Bailey  Millard  remarks  in  The  Bookman  that  had  his 
hosts  on  that  occasion  fully  realized  the  future  which 
the  young  journalist  would  win  for  himself  in  the 
literary  world  they  might,  perhaps,  have  accorded 
him  more  deference.  Of  the  lack  of  appreciation 
shown  the  man  who  has  just  won  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  literary  excellence,  and  of  Mr.  Kipling's  expres- 
sion at  that  time,  of  his  determination  to  leave  the 
newspaper  office  to  become  a  man  of  letters,  the 
writer  says: 

In  the  San  Francisco  Press  Club  they  will  tell  you 
a  story  of  how  Kipling,  who  was  anxious  to  raise 
money  to  meet  his  traveling  expenses,  offered  two 
Mulvaney  manuscripts  to  the  Sunday  editor  of  a 
local  journal,  and  of  how  the  editor,  after  reading 
them  over,  returned  them  to  the  author  with  his 
thanks  and  the  comment  that,  while  they  were  well 
written,  they  were  not  "available,"  as  there  was  no 
interest  in  East  Indian  (ales  in  this  country.  I  have 
heard  this  story  repeated  so  many  times  that  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  is  true,  tho  the  editor,  probably 
covered  with  confusion  by  the  wonderful  subsequent 
popularity  of  those  veiy  tales,  would  never  admit 
the  authenticity  of  the  report.  If  it  was  true,  as 
many  believe  and  declare,  here  was  another  Kip- 
lingian  reason  why  San  Francisco  was  "a  perfectly 
mad  1  ity." 

Well  do  I  remember  my  last  meeting  with  Kip- 
ling, on  the  occasion  of  his  departure  from  town, 
after  his  inglorious  discovery  of  us.  It  was  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  where  he  was  packin;;  his  trunk. 

"Where  are  you  bound?"  I  asked. 

"For  a  journey  through  the  States — Chicago, 
Buffalo,  New  York,"  he  replied. 

"And  then5" 

"To  London." 

"What  shall  you  dc  there?"  I  inquired — "jour- 
nalism? " 

"Literary  work,"  was  his  brief  reply. 
'You  are  going  to  try  to  live  by  your  pen?"  I 
asked,  and  I  remember  that  when  he  said  "Yes  "  I 
was  full  of  grave  apprehension  for  him.  I  had 
known  other  young  men  who  had  gone  to  London  to 
live  by  their  pons.  Most  of  them  had  been  starved 
out. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  am  going  to  try  for  it." 

And  he  did  "try  for  it,"  working  desperately  hard, 
with  very  meager  encouragement  at  first,  living  in 
cheap  London  lodgings,  content  with  small  payment 
for  his  literary  wares.  Even  when  most  discouraged 
he  never  entertained  a  thought  of  going  back  to 
journalism,  but  clung  tenaciously  to  literature.  He 
was  not  gone  from  San  Francisco  a  year  before  we 
were  all  avidly  devouring  the  "Plain  Tales,"  "The 
Phantom  Rickshaw,"  and  "Soldiers  Three,"  and 
the  whole  country  was  ablaze  with  the  fame  of  "that 
fellow  Kipling."  But  the  first  harsh  chapters  of  the 
"American  Notes"  tempered  the  literary  pleasure 
of  some  of  us. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Kipling's  credit  that  in  his  revised  edi- 
tion he  diluted  his  vitriol. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS  HO  EQUAL 


%fcIBkE 


JOUNCING  ■'< 


FBSIEST  REHDIHB  {IE 

The  Bible  has  never  been 
published  in  any  form  in 
which  the  reading  of  it  has 
been  made  so  attractive  to 
both  old  and  young  as  in 

The  "International" 

CHRISTIAN 

WORKERS* 

BIBLE 

nor  are  any  commentaries 
to  be  compared  with  this 
simple  system  of  marking 
and  indexing  in  explaining 
and  making  easy  the  way 
of  salvation. 

A  Thread  of  Red  Ink 

running  from  Genesis  to 
Revelation  binds  each  lead- 
ing topic.  All  the  precious 
truths  are  brought  to  light 
and  tied  together.  On  this 
plan 

The  REV.  JESSE  LYMAN 
HURLBUT,  D.D.,  has  ar- 
ranged three  thousand  se- 
lected texts. 

Praise  from  Prominent  People 

JOHN  \\  V\  \  M  \K  I  It  : 

"International"  Christian 
Workers'  Bible  is  an  advance 
of     anything     hitherto     at- 
tempted in  making  the  Bible 
usable. 
I/V1*IA!V  ABBOTT:    Valuable 
to  Christian  Workers  in  their  en- 
deavor to  get  at  the  teaching  of 
the    Bible   directly  and    immedi- 
ately, and  not  through  the  medium 
of  commentaries. 
ItFV.  JAMES  A.  M  «»H  II IV  II.  II. , 
1. 1,  II.,  Supt.  Sabbath  School   Train- 
ing,   Presbyterian    Board   of   Sunday 
School   Work :    Dr.   Hurlbut  has  been 
especially  happy  in  deciding  upon  those 
passages  which  treat  of  the  theme  of  sal- 
vation,   and    upon    his    division  of    this 
general  theme  into   classes.    I  found    it 
complete  in  every  instance. 

OrbvlAL  UrrCKoI  like  cut  in  fine  flexi- 
ble Morocco,  overlapping  edges,  round  corners,  gold 
edges  with  red  underneath.  Size  of  page  8%  x  55/4 
inches.    Large  clear  type.     Extra  Fine  Paper. 

/"ipppp  M*»  I  If  there  is  a  bookseller  near  you 
llprCrv  liU.  1  take  the  coupon  to  him  and  he  will 
deliver  the  Bible  to  you  at  a  Special  Price  of  $2.  SO 

flFFFR  Nfl  J  ^  there  is  no  bookseller  near 
UrrCrlv  HO.  L  y0U  or  shouldhe  not  have  the 
Bible,  mail  us  coupon  and  we  will  send  Bible  FREE 
for  examination,  all  charges  prepaid.  If  it  does  not 
please  you,  return  it  at  our  expense.  If  it  does  please 
you,  remit  Special  Price,  $2.50 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO 

The  Largest  American  Bible  Publishers,  PHILADELPHIA, PA 

COUPON 

ANY  BOOKSELLER  will  deliver  the  Christian 
Workers'  Bible  (No.  49,670)  on  receipt  of  this  coupon 
and  only  $2.50.  If  there  is  no  bookseller  near  you,  or  if 
he  does  not  have  this  Bible,  write  his  name  on  next  line 


and  fill  in  the  blank  below. 
THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO., 

1006-1016  Arch  Street.   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Please  send  me  the  Christian  Workers'  Bible.    I  will 
remit  $2.50  or  return  same  at  your  expense  in  five  days. 


JheL 


,PA.i 


Name. . . 
Address. 


If  Bible  is  wanted  with  Patent  Thumb  Index,  change  price  to  *2.8i. 


These    trade-mark    cri 

Cres 

BARL 

Perfect  Breakfas' 
PANSY   FLOU 

Unlike  all 

For 

FARWELL  &   RHLVES. 


es   on    every   package 

S    and 
TALS, 


Health  Cereals, 
ke  and    Biscuit. 
k  grocers, 
rite 

OWN.  N.  \7V.  S.  A. 


THE'BEST  LIGHT 


One  burner  will  give  as  much  light  as 
ten  ordinary  oil  lamps;  six  16  candle 
power  electric  bulbs  —  six  16  candle 
power  gas  jets  or  6  acetylene  gas 
jets.  Costs  2  cts.  per  week.  Pro- 
duces a  pure,  white,  steady,  safe 
light.  Over  200  styles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
ed. Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
OS  U.  StuSt..  Canton.  O. 
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Law  Department 

intercontinental 
University 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


"-   "  "R      Wm.  M  acon  Coleman,  AM  , 

Ph.D.,  Dean;  Justice  David  J. 
Brbwbr,  I  -  S.  Supreme  Court; 
I I.N  Martin  \  Knapp,  Chair- 
man Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission: Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

A  course  in  Law  that  secures 
admission  to  the  bar  in  nearly  all 
the  states.  Also  a  post-graduate 
course.  Moderate  charges.  Easy 
monthly  payments.  Instruction 
by  mail  exclusively.  160  Full 
College,  Technical  and  Special 
Business  Courses.  Mention  the 
one  in  which  you  are  interested. 
Fill  out  coupon  or  send  a  postal 
for  catalog. 

INTERCONTINENTAL  UNIVERSITY 

1102  14th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Send   me  your  Year  Book   and 
Edward  EvFKKTT  Hmk    Law  Catalog. 


Hon.  Maktis  A.  Knvit 


A  Modest  Kequest. — Awakened  Householder 
(to  burglars) — "Pray  don't  let  me  disturb  you;  but 
when  you  go — if  it's  not  troubling  you  too  much — 
would  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  post  this  letter. 
It  must  go  to-night.     It's  my  burglary  insurance!" 

Punch. 


Me  Misunderstood. — "Did  you  ever  try  drown- 
ing your  sorrow ' " 

"Nope;  she's  stronger  than  I  am,  and  besides,  it 
would  be  murder." — Houston  Post. 


The  Modern  Mother. — Madame  (tothenurse- 
|  maid,  who  has  just  brought  home  her  four  children 
from  a  walk) — "Dear  me,  Anna,  how  changed  the 
children  look  since  I  last  saw  them!  Are  you  quite 
sure  they  are  the  right  ones?" — Fliegende  Blaetter 
( Munich). 


"HOW  TO  REMEMBER" 

Sent  Free   to  Keadere  of  this  Publication 


No     Difference. — "Mama,     may     I     get   on  the 

donkey's  back? " 

"No,  dear.  But  if  you  are  good  papa  will  take 
you  on  his  back.  That  will  be  just  the  same." 
— Rire  (Paris). 

The  Birds'  Friend. — "The  winter  is  now  come. 
You    know    the    saying,    'Remember   the    birds!'" 

"That's  so.  By  the  way,  don't  forget  the  reed- 
birds  for  my  breakfast  to-morrow  morning." — Flie- 
gende Blaetter  (Munich). 


Lg_l  ;j  =L4,^  1 1 1  §  =3- 


PPS  You  are  no  greater  Intellectually  than 
1™^  your  memory.  Knsy.  inexpensive.  In- 
creases income;  Rives  renrly  memory  for 
fares,  nameSt  business  details,  ttudies,  con- 
versation; develops  will,  public  speaking,  personality, 
Beild  to<iav  f<>r  Kn-e  "Booklet.  Addreps 
DICKSON    Tt>-iioi:\    SCHOOL.     7.r»  I  Auditorium  TUdg.,  Chleaeo 


M 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


l-  one  of  the  Bt  ronj  feature*  thai 
present  world-wide  reputation  aud  - 
Improved  Tip  Top  Dup  Ilea  tor.  N 

'ending 


biis  helped  to  earn  the 

ndorsemenl  of  the  Dans 

>  printers'  ink  used,  thus 

led  li  tuds  and  clothing.  No  ex- 

a  supplies.    1 '  k>  copies  from  pen-writ- 

d  50  copies  from  typewritten  original. 

Sent  on  ten  duys'  trial  without  deposits 

Complete  Duplii  ator,  cap  size  ( print  S  \  x 

13   in. ),  contains    16  feet  of  rolled  printing 

surface  whi«  li  <  nn  be  used  over  tf?"7  ttf\ 

in.     Felix  P.  Daai  Dnpllaator  *P  '  -Dv/ 

Uani  llldg.,  1 1::  -John  St.,  N.  Y. 


CBXTS  for  trinll3 
treekfl.   In  this  illus-  a^ 
trated  national  week 


15 

ly  all  the  important  news  of 

the  world  is  itated  clearly, 
(airly,  and  briefly,  for  busy  roadors.  Many  special  features 
of  !.-r<-:it  Interest.  It  la  sincere,  reliable,  cntcrtnininc— 
Til  I',  paper  for  tho  home,  M  year;  takes  place  of  $2  to  $4 
papers.     Try  it,  13  wks.  for  15c.     Pathfinder,  Wash,  D.  O 


SEE  THAT  CLIP? 

'I'lIK    NIAGARA  COUP  hold*  so- 

1     < - 1 1 r i  1  >    In. in  the  thinnest  sheet 

of  paper  up  to  .',  in.  In  thickness, 

ana  run  be  used  over    and   over 

again.    Better  than  pins  lor  filing 

let  ten,  records,  curds,  etc.     Avoid 

unsightly    pinholes    in    attaching 

second    letters,     business     CArds, 

checks,  drafts.  Invoice*,  etc.  I'm.  up  in  boxes  of  100  es- 

peelallj  (or desk  convenience.  Hample  boa  18c  .postpaid.. 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  MEASURE  OF  A    MAN.    A  new  philosophy, 

discussing  tin-  natural,  the  rational,  the  psyt  hie,  and   the 
spiritual    man.      By    Charu      drodix     Patterson, 
Editoi  ol  "  Mind  "    Bvo,  cloth,  ja6  pages,    $1.20    net. 
&  Wa  [nail  1  Company,  Pubs  .  New  York. 

(^HOn  HFAT  TH  ll  ""'  oldest  health  magazine,  the 

UWUntALUliH,.,,,,!  1 1.      Kdited   1     .1    11 

Kellogg,  Ml>.  monthly,    Bupcrblj  printed  nu<l  lllu 

ed    Kiimph  ots: 8 months 2.) cents; rSl.OO 

HOOD  III  \l. III.    MOollegeHall,   Battle Crecnk    Mich 

STANHOPE-  WHEATCR0FT  dscahmoolc 

I    S|     IKI    |S|||    P       IS'.llt 

Hix  months  graduating   ■ se  commenced  October7th 

\i>i  i.ixi:  s.  w  111:  \  nitoi  1    Director 

:t  1   Weal   :tisi  sir,,. 1   Wen   toil.  Cits 

The  Pratt  Teachers1  Agency 

tO  lll'lli   Aveiine.    \>«    I  nrl. 

to  colleges,    sol is  And  families, 

1       hools,     IVMi  «».    IMl.Vs'T,  .Mgr. 


Ananias's  Calling. — The  Dentist — "Now,  open 
wide  your  mouth  and  I  won't  hurt  you  a  bit." 

The  Patient  (after  the  extraction) — "Doctor,  I 
know  what  Ananias  did  for  a  living  now." — Home 
Herald,  Chicago. 


Sure  of  Her  Ground. — Mistress — "Jane,  I  saw 
the  milkman  kiss  you  this  morning.  In  the  future 
I  will  take  the  milk  in." 

Jane — "  "Twouldn't  be  no  use,  mum.  He's  prom- 
ised never  to  kiss  anybody  but  me." — Illustrated  Bits. 


Two  Ages  of  Men. — There  are  two  periods  in  a 
man's  life  when  he  is  unable  to  understand  women. 
One  is  before  marriage  and  the  other  after. — Harper's 
I  Veekly. 


Not  Worth  It. — Nodd — "There  was  to  be  a 
meeting  of  my  creditors  to-day." 

Tout) — "Well,  wasn't  there?" 

"No.  They  unanimously  agreed  that  they  could- 
n't afford  to  spend  the  time." — Life. 


True  Generosity. — "They  say  very  few  authors 
sleep  more  than  seven  hours  a  day." 

"But  think  how  much  slumber  they  furnish  other 
people." — The  Herald  and  Presbyter. 


Intelligent  Advice.— Intelligent  Rescuer 
(to  skater  who  has  fallen  through) — "Steady,  old 
man,  steady!      Keep  cool!" — The  Bystander. 


A  Justifiable  Desire,     It  dge  Dowling — "Have 

mything  to  say  against  the  verdict?" 
Prisonei    (who  Ha    received  life-sentence) — "Only 
thai  if  I  don't  live  to  sei  M  1  wish  you  would 

ay  attOl  ney  in  to  finish  it." 


Dangerous  Inflation,     Pat  Man  ito  dentist) 
— "Arc  you  going  ti  1?" 

Dbni  is  1      "O  sir." 

PAT   Man— "Then   better  anchor  me   down   first." 
— Judge. 


"We  Will  rut  Your  Name  on  File." — Tin: 
I  ty,  old  man.  could  you  lend  me 
a  dolla 

The  Other  One  "My  dear  fellow,  the  dollar  I 
lend  is  out  at  <  nd  I've  several  nanus  down 

for  ii  when  it  comes  bark."     Harper's  Weekly. 


Beauty  of  design  is  only  one  item  in 

Miller    Monuments 

Careful  selection  of  the  highest-grade  granite  only  ;  skilled 
carving  by  sculptors  — not  stone-cutters  ;  s  udious  regard  for 
the  location  and  surroundings  of  the  family  plot ;  thorough 
carrying  out  of  your  order  in  every  detail,  to  the  final  erec- 
tion of  the  memorial— all  these  and  more  are  what  distin- 
guish Miller  Memorials  from  all  others  and  insure  satisfac- 
tion. 

Monument-making  has  been  my  life  work.  Dealing  with 
me  you  deal  with  the  manufacturer  direct,  and  proper  price 
is  another  of  my  strong  points. 

My  illustrated  book  on  memorials  is  interest- 
ing, and  will  be  sent  to  you  free  on  request. 

J.  L.  MILLER 

(ThomasTMifler)  47  Liberty  St.,  QUINCY,  MASS. 


OUR.  BANK 
MONEY- 
ORDER 
PLAN  OF 
BANKING 
BY 
MAIL 


is  the  safest,  most  convenient  and  fairest 
to  depositors  ever  devised.  From  the 
moment  your  money  reaches  us 

FOUR  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 

is  paid  upon  it.  Your  funds  are  always 
on  deposit,  always  working  for  you,  yet 
when  you  need  money  you  can  have  our 

BANK    MONEY  ORDERS 

CASHED  ANYWHERE— AT  ANY 
TIME  with  interest  added.  The  plan  is 
new,  the  latest  and  be>t  idea  known  to 
modern  banking  practise.  Our  Booklet 
"P"  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  one 
today. 

THE  DEPOSITORS  SAVINGS 
(EL  TRUST  CO. 

Tom    L.   JOHNSON,  President 
CLEVELAND.    OHIO 


§  Greider's  Fine  Poultry  Catalogue. 

Telia  all  iboat pure-bred  poultry  ^n.t  llluMr-nte* 
<>0  varieties.  OontaluslObeaatlfalohromo*. 
Qlvee  reasonable  prices  of  stock  aud  eggs.  Tells 
%  how  to  cure  diseases,  kill  lice,  make  money.  Only 
10  cts.  postpaid.    R.  II.  GRMHKR,  RHKKH9,  PA. 


DEAFNESS  m 


£>^ 


THE 


"The  Morley  'Phone" 

A  miniature  Telephone  for  the 
Ear,  invisible,   easily 
adjusted,  and  entirely 
comfortable.      Makes 
ow  sounds  and  whis- 
pers plainly  heard. 
Over  50,000  sold,  giving 
instant   relief   from  deafness  and 
noises.     There  are  but  few  cases  of 
deafness   that  cannot  be  benefited. 
II  rite  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
MORLEY    COMPANY.    Dept.   85 


I. 


rid   head 


Perry  Bldg.,  16th  and  Chestnut  Sts..  Philadelphia 
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^HteaffP*i 


If  you  are,  the  two 
important  points  to  consider  are 
comfort  and  economy. 


NEPON 


SHEATHING  PAPER 

Keeps  Houses  Warm 

because  it  acts  as  a  blanket  on  the 
house.  It  insulates  against  cold 
in  winter  and  heat  in  summer.  It 
makes  the  walls  cold  and  damp- 
proof;  the  house  free  from  drafts. 
It  saves  you  33/i  %  in  your  coal 
bill,  not  one  winter  but  every  win- 
ter your  house  stands,  and  the  com- 
fort and  economy  is  continual  and 
lasting. 

Don't  take  our  word  for  it.  Ask 
your  architect.  He  knows  because 
for  twenty-five  years  he  has  been 
specifying  NEPONSET. 

See  for  yourself  that  it  is  used 
in  your  new  home.  Let  us  send  you 
samples  and  descriptive  literature 
so  you  will  know  when  you  get  it. 

Write  us  for  advice  on  building 
problems.  We  are  helping  many; 
we  can   help    you ;    write    us    now. 

F.W.BIRD  &S0N 

East  Walpole,  Mass. 

PAROin.—  TJie  famous 
Ready      Roofing    for    all 
classes      of   building'.     Con- 
tains   no  tar,    is  highly  fire 
resisting. 
Send  for  Paroid proofs  show- 
ing ivhere  it  has  been  used  and 
'how  to  use  it. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get  "Improved,"  no  lacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 

Our  Improved  Method  of 

FINISHING  FLOORS 

old  or  new,  for  rugs  or  otherwise,  with 

CRIPPIN'S 

Floor  Crack  Filler 
and  Finishes. 

Sanitary,  inexpensive 
and  simple  to  apply. 
A  SAMPLE  showing 
how  (while  they  last), 
and  descriptive  matter 
FREE.    Write  now. 

GRIPPINMFG.CO. 

Dept.  B.      Newark,  N.Y 


A  Careful  Imitation. — "Ruth,"  said  the  mother 
of  a  little  miss  who  was  entertaining  a  couple  of  small 
playmates,  "why  don't  you  play  something  instead 
of  sitting  and  looking  miserable?" 

Ruth — "We're  playing  we're  grown-up  women 
making  a  call." — Chicago  Daily  News. 


His  Attorney. — A  man  arrested  for  murder  was 
assigned  a  shyster  whose  crude  appearance  caused 
the  unfortunate  prisoner  to  ask  the  judge: 

"Is  this  my  lawyer?" 

"Yes,"  replied  his  Honor. 

"Is  he  going  to  defend  me?" 

"Yes." 

"If  he  should  die,  could  I  have  another?" 

"Yes." 

"Can  I  see  him  alone  in  the  back  room  for  a  few 
minutes?" — Short  Stories. 


Merely  Necessary  Precautions. — The  sexton  of 
a  "swell  colored  church"  in  Richmond  was  closing 
the  windows  one  blustery  Sunday  morning  during 
service  when  he  was  beckoned  to  the  side  of  a  young 
negress,  the  widow  of  a  certain  Thomas. 

"Why  is  yo'  shettin'  dose  winders,  Mr.  Jones?" 
she  demanded  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  "De  air  in  dis 
church  is  suffcatin'  now!" 

"It's  de  minister's  orders,"  replied  the  sexton,  ob- 
stinately. "It's  a  cold  day.  Mis'  Thomas,  an'  we 
ain't  goin' to  take  no  chance  on  losin'  any  o'  de 
lambs  of  dis  fold  while  dere's  a  big  debt  overhang- 
in'   dis  church."— Cleveland  Leader. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

January     25. — The    revolutionary    movement    in 
Haiti  is  supprest,  and  the  leader,  Jean  Juneau, 
is  captured  and  put  to  death. 
The  Japanese  Government  issues  an  order  pro- 
hibiting all  emigration  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

January  26. — The  United-States  torpedo-boat 
flotilla  reaches  Buenos  Ayres. 

January  27. — The  American  expedition  into  the 
interior  of  the  Kongo  Free  State,  led  by  R.  Dor- 
sey  Mahun,  is  attacked  by  natives  and  com- 
pelled to  withdraw. 

January  28. — An  imperial  ukase  sanctions  a  Rus- 
sian internal  loan  of  $83,000,000  at  4  per  cent. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  sustains,  by  a  vote  of 
428  to  92,  the  French  Government's  policy  in 
Morocco. 

January  30. — The  flag  of  the  Chesapeake,  taken  in 
Boston  Harbor  by  the  British  ship  Shannon  in 
1813,  is  sold  in  London  for  $4,250,  to  a  dealer 
supposedly  acting  for  an  American  buyer. 

Domestic. 

General. 

January  24. — A  movement  is  instituted  in  Chicago 
to  raise  a  fund  of  $150,000  for  the  city's  unem- 
ployed. 

A  $1,000,000  fire  destroys  the  official  city  and 
county  buildings  in  Portland,  Me. 

January  25. — The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
announces  that  all  employees  engaged  in  run- 
ning or  directing  trains  must  be  total  abstainers 
from  intoxicants. 

January  28. — The  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce announces  that  a  movement  has  been 
organized  to  assemble  in  Washington,  February 
3,  and  urge  the  revision  of  the  tariff  without 
political  interference. 

January  29.— At  a  meeting  of  coal  operators  in 
Pittsburg  it  is  decided  that  unless  the  miners 
accept  a  reduction  in  wages  of  ten  cents  a  ton, 
every  mine  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  producing 
55.000,000  tons  a  year,  will  be  closed. 

Washington-. 

January  27. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
declares  unconstitutional  the  law  prohibiting 
discrimination  against  members  of  labor  or- 
ganizations by  common  carriers  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce. 

January  29. — The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de- 
clares that  forests  are  necessary  to  save  the 
rivers  of  the  East  and  South. 

January  30. — Representatives  of  the  American 
Civic  Association  submit  to  President  Roosevelt 
a  plan  for  the  preservation  of  Niagara  Falls. 


tfKEAT  BEAR    SPRING    WATER. 

"Its  L'urity  lias  made  it  famous." 


There  are  Good  Reasons 

why  the  Universities,  Colleges,  Theo- 
logical Schools,  Sunday  School  Mag- 
azines and  Lesson  Papers,  Religious 
Weeklies,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  great 
Scholars  and  Clergymen  and  Teachers, 
of  all  denomina- 
tions, have  adopted 
Ithe  American  Stand- 
dard  Bible:  It  is  the 
most  perfect  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible 
into  English  that  was 
ever  made.     The 

American 

Standard 

Bible 

Edited  by  the 
American  Revision  Committee 

differs  from  the  King 
James  Translation  only 
in  those  texts  where  the 
accumulated  scholarship 
of  the  three  centuries 
(since  the  King  James 
version  was  completed) 
leaves  no  doubt  that  a 
change  is  required  to 
state  the  true  meaning 
of  the  original. 

English  of  to-day— not  300  years  ago 

It  is  a  dignified  and  classic  translation 
into  the  simple,  clear,  pure  English  of  our 
own  day,  which  is  easily  understood  by  every- 
body, making  the  use  of  a  Commentary 
unnecessary.  Each  word  was  agreed  to  by 
devout  scholars  of  all  denominations,  who 
had  no  other  purpose  than  to  give  every 
sentence  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Inspired 
Writers. 

The  translators  of  the  American  Standard 
Bible  found  it  necessary  to  correct  hundreds 
of  mistakes  in  translation  in  the  King  James 
version,  and  to  replace  hundreds  of  obsolete 
words  with  modern  ones. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

It  tells  you  about  all  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures 
and  fully  describes  the  American  Standard  Bible,  nam- 
ing Universities,  Colleges,  Theological  Schools.  Bible- 
Training  Schools,  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations, 
great  Editors  and  prominent  Ministers  who  use  and 
recommend  it.   Write  for  it  today — a  postal  card  will  do. 

Be  sure  and  ask  your  bookseller  for  the  American 
Standard  Bible  published  by  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons. 
Price  35c.  to  $20. 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 

Bible  Publislters  for  Fifty  Years 

37C  East  18th  Street  New  York 

Also  Publishers  of  Nelson's  Encyclopaedia 


^tresecen& 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  In  a  remedy  which 
for  a  quarter  century  has 
earned  unqualified  praise. 
Restful  nights  are  assured 
at  once. 

Cresolene  is  a  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Druggisis. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet 
Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  tor  the  irritated  throat, 
at  your  druggist  or  from  us. 
10c  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO., 
180  Pulton  St.,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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reefs  GardenBook 


Number 


WE  want  every  reader  of 
Literary  Digest  to 
have  a  copy  of  our  "  70th 
Anniversary  Garden 
Book."  It  is  more  than  a 
mere  catalogue.  It  is  the 
acknowledged  authority  on 
flowers ,  vegetables,  decorati  ve 
plants,  shrubs,  lawn— everything  needful  for  the  large  country 
.sate  or  small  city  garden.  Many  leading  colleges  use  it  as  a 
reference  book. 

The  70th  Anniversary  Edition  •"Dreer's  Garden 
Book  "  has  been  enlarged  to  248  pages.  Four  color  and  four 
duotone  plates,  and  hundreds  of  photographic  reproductions  of 

worthy    novelties    and    dependable 
varieties  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 

»  V  wills'  nil  a  ropyiri  tin  mt  rh  11  riff  if  you  mention  this  magazint 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  ^^Sif-' 


SEEDS 


of 
the 


Burpee=Quality) 


cost  but 
ittle  more 
han  the 
usual  kind,  but  are  worth  much  more  I  To 
convince  you  that  this  is  true,  let  us  have  a 
talk  together.  We  have  spent  months  of  labor 
and  thousands  of  dollars  on 

The  BEST  SEED  CATALOG  we  have  ever  issued. 

It  is  a  Book  ol  172  pages  with  new  half-tone  illustrations  from  photographs  and  beau- 
tiful colored  plates.  Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy?  It  will  cost  you  nothing,  if  you  will 
kindly  give  a  fair  hearing  to  our  claims  for  your  patronage.    Write  TO-DAY  ! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


in  Fruit  Trees, 
Vines  and  Plants 

Special  low  prices  onApple,  Peach,  Plum  and  Dwarf  Pear  Trees, 
Roses,  also  Asparagus  Roots,  Currant  Hushes  and  other  small  fruits. 

Order  trees  direct  from  our  nursery  and  save  agent's  profits  and 
half  your  money. 

Everything  you  want  for  Orchard,  Garden,  Lawn  or  Park.  Send 
to-day  for  Green's  Dollar  Book  on  Fruit  Growing,  also  for  our  Fruit 
Catalog,  and  a  copy  of  Green's  Fruit  Magazine,  all  a  gilt  to  you* 

PQt-£ITQ    CAUDI  C    nCCCD-  °ne    Elherta  Peach  Tree, 

UnLLH  0    OAlfllLU    UrTun.   Bush,  one  C.  A.  Green  New  White  Grape  Vine,  one 

Live- Forever  Rose  Bush,  all  delivered  at  your  house  by  mail  for  25  cents* 

NURSERY  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.      Box  17 


one  Red  Cross  Currant 


100%   HATCHES   100% 
Every  Fertile  Egg 

The  Globe  Incubator  does  this  all  the  time— has 

done  It  for  16  years  —  and  hatches  strong,  healthy 

chicks— chicks   that  live  and   grow.. 

Our  Globe    Incubator  Hook   wlthl 

beautiful  color  plates  tells  you  bow 

to  make  more  money  out  of  poultry. ' 

Sent  for  4c  In  Btamps.     Write  today. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,      Box  841,  Freeport,  III- 


Some  live^l 


Have  you  received  a  copy  of  our  new  illustrated  and 
descriptive  seed,  bulb  and  tool  catalogue?  You  should 
have  one,  as  it  is  better  this  year  than  ever.  Do  not  fail 
to  write  tonday.    It's  free. 

.  M.  H.  BRUNJES  &  SON 
1581  Myrtle  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ftje  like- 
noes 

the  more  wom^VffJwhe  brighferis 
Busy  wives  who  use  SAP0LIQ 
never  seem  to  grow  old.Trv  6\  ctvke  ••• 


W&'A 


•  .-'>*:* '  ■ 


FOR  ALCOHOLISM 

Available  on  Reasonable  Terms  wherever  there  is  a 

PRACTISING  PHYSICIAN 


I  will  fill  out  thin  roupon  we  will  m:ul  ynn,  in  n  plain  cnvel- 
opa»  fall  particulars.     AH  corraapondra  infliJaotiaL 

(ll'I'I'Mllltlli:     INSMlt    I  I 
E.  !.-.!»  \V.  II  I  III  If  reel.  Krw   lnrl.HH 

Name 

A  Jt/ress 


Morphinism  and  all  drug  addic- 
tions successfully  treated  at  the 
Institute  in  New  York,  in  about 
three  weeks'  time. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S    EASY 
CHAIR. 


In  this  eolunin,  to  decide  questions  concerning  t  In- 
correct use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  WagnaJls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


;.*-  The  Lexicographer  doe*  not  answer  anony- 
mous communication*. 


"R.  Mel.,"  Gate  City,  Va.— The  preferred  pro- 
nunciation of  the  verb  to  envelop  is  en-vel'up;  there 
is  an  alternative  pronunciation,  en-vel'op  (o  as  in 
no).  The  preferred  pronunciation  of  the  noun  is 
en'vel-op  (o  as  in  no),  the  alternative  is  en-vel'op 
(o  as  in  no).  There  is,  however,  a  third  pronuncia- 
tion in  which  the  last  syllable  is  pronounced  as  if 
spelled  "up,"  that  has  some  vogue.  Walker  records 
a  practise  that  prevailed  in  his  time  of  pronouncing 
the  word  an'vel-ope  (a  as  in  arm;  o  as  in  no),  but 
as  the  word  has  been  in  use  since  the  days  of  Chau- 
cer it  may  be  considered  as  thoroughly  naturalized, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  retaining  this  foreign 
pronunciation. 

"A.  I.  E.  E.,"  New  York  City.  "I  do  not  find  the 
word  arkless,  the  negative  adjective  of  arc,  in  the 
Standard  Dictionary.     Is  my  spelling  correct?" 

The  negative  adjective  being  composed  of  arc  + 
less  is  arcless  and  not  arkless.  As  the  negative 
forms  of  a  very  large  number  of  words  are  made  by 
simply  adding  a  negative  termination,  the  common- 
est of  this  class  of  words  are  usually  omitted  from 
the  vocabularies. 

"C.  B.  H.,"  New  York  City. — "What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  eutecttc  which  I  do  not  find  in  my 
dictionary?" 

The  Standard  Dictionary  defines  eutecttc  as  an 
adjective  meaning  "melting  readily  or  at  a  low 
temperature;  said  of  a  compound  substance  that 
has  a  lower  fusing-point  than  its  components  have 
by  themselves."  As  a  noun  it  is  "a  eutectic  sub- 
stance, as  an  alloy." 

"J.  R."  Indianapolis,  Ind. — "What  or  who  is 
'the  Man  of  December'  referred  to  by  John  Hay  in 
'Castilian  Days'  ?" 

"The  Man  of  December"  was  Louis  Napoleon, 
who  was  elected  president  of  the  French  Republic 
December  io.  1848,  effected  a  coup  d'etat  December 
2,  1851,  and  was  made  emperor  December  2,  1852. 
He  reigned  as  Napoleon  III.,  emperor  of  the  French, 
from  1852  until  the  surrender  of  Sedan.  September 
2,  1870. 

"A.  B.  R.,"  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.— The  word  the, 
when  named  an',  emphatic  is  pronounced  dhi  ("i" 
as  in  machine);  when  unemphatic,  dhi  ("i"  as  in 
pin);  and  when  unemphatic  before  a  consonant,  dhe 
("e  "  obscure,  as  in  moment). 

"A.  R.,"  New  York. — "Kindly  advise  me  what 
to  do  when  I  have  to  translate  from  English  into 
some  other  language  such  words  as  dilation, 
pliant,  and  symposium,  which  have  in  English  a 
meaning  quite  different  from  those  they  have  in 
other  languages.  I  know  that  in  English  by  sym- 
posium we  understand  a  collection  of  opinions  or 
essays,  but  this  is  incorrect." 

In  English  the  word  dilation  has  two  distinct 
meanings:  The  first  is  "the  act  of  dilating  or  ex- 
panding." This  term  is  correctly  dilatation.  The 
second  is  "delay,  procrastination,  postixjnemeut ." 
Of  these  meanings  the  latter  has  become  obsolete 
through  disuse.  Sycophant  also  has  two  meanings: 
I  1  I  A  servile  flatterer;  a  parasite.  (2I  An  informer, 
accuser,  or  slanderer.  The  latter  is  the  orig- 
inal meaning  of  the  word.  Symposium  in  Bnglish 
means:  (1)  A  conversational  feast  or  banquet. 
The  symposium  was  the  intellectual  side  ot  the 
feast,  says  Myers  in  his  "Outlines  of  Ancient  His- 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks  the  symposium 
followed  the  dinner,  and  wa-.  characterized  by  the 
drinking  of  wine  mixl  with  water  (Greek,  syu,  to- 
gether, and  pino,  drink),  by  intellectual  and  enter- 
1  lining  conversation,  and  by  music,  dancing,  and 
Other  amusements.  1  _>  1  Hence,  a  collection  of  com- 
01  opinions  brought  together:  especially  such 
a  collection  treating  the  same  subject,  but  by  differ- 
ent writers. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  MESSAGE  AND  THE  COUNTRY 

POLITICAL  confusion  was  the  most  noticeable  immediate  re- 
sult of  the  special  message  in  which  the  President  called  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  certain  labor  grievances,  reiterated  his 
demands  for  "the  moral  regeneration  of  the  business  world,"  and 
delivered  his  most  scathing  attack  upon  the  methods  and  practises 
of  "predatory  wealth."  Ten  thousand  copies  are  ordered  printed 
for  distribution  on  the  motion  of  a  Democratic  Senator,  "Jeff" 
Davis,  of  Arkansas,  who  declares  the  message  to  contain  the  best 
Democratic  doctrine  the  country  has  ever  heard  from  a  Repub- 
lican ;  and  during  the  reading  in  the  Senate  the  heartiest  applause 
came  from  the  Democratic  side.  In  the  House  also  the  message 
was  punctuated  by  Democratic  cheers;  and  later,  Representatives 
Hepburn  (Rep.),  of  Iowa,  and  Bourke  Cockran  (Dem.),  of  New 
York,  vied  with  one  another  in  their  eulogies.  "Both  parties," 
asserts  Mr.  Cockran,  "will  square  their  platforms  by  it";  and 
again,  "The  message  has  prescribed  the  conditions  of  the  cam- 
paign." In  line  with  this  prediction  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bryan 
urges  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  "accept 
promptly  the  issues  that  have  been  presented  by  the  President," 
and  characterizes  his  message  as  a  "brave  "and  timely  "call  to 
arms."  Hence  while  one  amused  editor  recalls  the  suggestion  of 
John  Temple  Graves  that  Roosevelt  should  have  the  Democratic 
nomination  in  1908,  another  offers  the  frivolous  surmise  that  Bryan 
may  yet  qualify  as  a  Republican  candidate. 

Last  week  The  Literary  Digest  printed  certain  salient  pas- 
sages from  the  message,  with  critical  comment  from  the  New- 
York  press.  A  wider  survey  of  the  newspaper  field  seems  to  prove 
that  the  applause  far  outweighs  the  condemnation — the  latter, 
indeed,  being  directed  almost  entirely  against  the  manner,  and  not 
the  matter,  of  the  message.  "  It  is  the  greatest  state  paper  since 
Webster's  reply  to  Hayne,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  Lfnion 
was  threatened  by  the  doctrines  of  secession,"  enthusiastically  ex- 
claims The  Enterprise  (Rep.),  of  Riverside,  Cal.  ;  and  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American  (Ind.  Rep.)  attaches  scarcely  less  impor- 
tance to  it,  "for  it  comes  at  a  time  which  certainly  is  a  crisis  in  the 
life  of  this  nation."  "If  this  Government  is  to  stand,'"  says  The 
North  American,  "it  must  be  upbuilt  along  the  lines  of  honesty  ; 
if  it  should  be  surrendered  to  the  money  power  that  spits  upon  the 
law.  it  is  doomed."  Hence  the  present  message  is  not  only  "the 
most  notable  of  all  President  Roosevelt's  utterances,"  but  "it 
stands  in  the  forefront  among  the  really  memorable  state  papers 
in  the  history  of  the  nation."     To  quote  further  : 

"  His  enemies  actually  were  beginning  to  believe  that  their  wish 
had  come  true — that  the  White  House  held  a  cowed,  if  not  a  re- 
pentant, Roosevelt. 


"In  the  face  of  these  conditions  the  President's  message  came 
like  a  thunderbolt.  His  call  to  arms  and  his  uplifting  of  the  ban- 
ner of  the  people's  cause  still  higher  was,  in  the  circumstances,  a 
remarkable  instance  of  intrepid  statesmanship. 

"No  less  significant  than  dramatic  was  the  reception  of  the  mes- 
sage by  Congress.  The  Democrats  are  on  the  eve  of  the  Presi 
dential-election  struggle,  acknowledging  Roosevelt  as  the  head 
and  front  of  the  Republican  party,  eager  to  take  advantage  of  his 
slightest  mistake.  Yet  they  led-  the  cheering  that  followed  every 
point  made  in  the  message.  That  was  a  tribute  never  before  paid 
to  a  President  of  any  party. 

"  But  greater  still  was  the  tribute  paid  by  those  Republicans 
who  are  representatives  of  evil  forces  and  the  sworn  enemies  of 
Roosevelt  and  all  his  works.  They  were  forced,  against  their  will, 
to  join  in  the  applause  of  the  President's  loyal  Republican  sup- 
porters and  outdo  the  Democrats  in  enthusiasm. 

"  These  Republicans  did  what  the  Democrats  did,  not  because 
either  contingent  wished  to  show  friendly  feeling  for  Roosevelt, 
but  because  all  that  he  said  was  so  patently,  stingingly  true  that 
they  dared  not  show  public  disapproval  of  a  single  proposition, 
however  much  they  may  strive,  by  secret,  devious  methods,  to 
stifle  its  realization. 

"The  message  was  a  restatement,  a  summary,  a  definition,  of 
Rooseveltism  in  its  entirety,  the  testament  describing  the  legacy 
of  this  Administration  to  all  succeeding  ones.  It  held  nothing  that 
was  new.  Every  thought  had  appeared  in  some  form  in  some 
earlier  utterance  of  Roosevelt.  But  it  came  with  crushing  force, 
by  reason  of  its  simple,  convincing,  and  comprehensive  clearness, 
and  because  it  appeared  at  a  time  when  only  the  highest  courage 
and  the  loftiest  patriotism  would  have  dared  speak  in  such  a  tone." 

"  It  will  stand  as  a  classic,  as  long  as  the  nation  shall  endure," 
predicts  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Re7)iew  (Ind.  Rep.) ;  and  to  the 
Portland  Oregonian  (Rep.)  it  is  "one  of  the  most  powerful  pieces 
of  political  eloquence  in  the  English  language."  To  the  criticism 
that  the  message  is  harsh  and  undignified  The  Oregonian  replies: 

"  He  is  severe,  but  so  is  truth  ;  and  there  are  times  when  the 
interest  of  the  nation  demands  from  its  first  magistrate  something 
more  effective  than  dignity.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  continues  to  give 
us  the  same  passionate  advocacy  of  what  is  right  and  just  that  he 
offers  in  this  message,  we  can  well  dispense  with  all  the  dignity  he 
loses  by  it.  One  can  imagine  that  Isaiah  was  somewhat  undig- 
nified when  he  denounced  prophetic  woes  against  the  wrongdoers 
in  Israel.  From  one  point  of  view  all  passion  is  undignified,  and 
yet,  without  passionate  advocacy  of  the  right,  wrong  would  reign 
undisturbed  over  the  affairs  of  men.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  sufficiently  undignified  in  this  memorable  message  to 
tell  the  naked  truth  with  convincing  power  and  unparalleled 
energy 

"He  discerns  with  unerring  accuracy  the  meaning  and  extent  of 
the  struggle  which  is  on  in  this  country  between  the  forces  of  pred- 
atory wrong  and  the  forces  of  common  right,  and  he  strides  into 
the  fray  without  flinching.  .  .  .  The  people  want  justice  and  he 
wants  justice.     What  more  is  needed  to  put  him  in  harmony  with 
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READING   BETWEEN   THE  LINES 
OF   THE   MESSAGE. 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Leader. 


HE   won't    BE   HAPPY  TILL  HE  GETS 
THEM. 

— DeMarin  the  Philadelphia  Record, 

the  feeling  and  thought  of  the  na- 
tion? It  is  a  noble  trait  of  the 
President  that  he  knows  human  na- 
ture well  enough  to  trust  it.  He 
makes  his  appeal  to  the  deeps  of  the 
popular  mind  and  heart.  He  speaks 
without  evasion  or  subterfuge." 

The  Sacramento  Union,  the  San- 
Francisco  Call,  the  Tacoma  Ledger, 
and  the  Denver  Republican  are 
among  the  other  Republican  papers 
in  the  West  that  thrill  to  the  Presi- 
dent's "  fighting  message."  It  is  "a 
■call  to  arms  against  the  allied  male- 
factors," asserts  the  San-Francisco 
Call,  which  goes  on  to  say  : 

"It  proclaims  a  moral  war.  The 
issue  is  clear-cut.  It  is  between 
those  'certain  malefactors  of  great 
wealth '  on  one  side  and  the  vast 
body  of  the  plain  people  on  the 
other.  The  stake  is  the  security  of  the  republic.  And  here, 
for  once,  prophecy  is  safe  ;  thoughtful  and  thoughtless,  the  people 
will  respond  to  tin's  call.  Roosevelt  policies — American  policies 
would  be  the  better  term — will  prevail. 

"It  is  a  'bitter'  message,  say  the  Washington  correspondents. 
True  enough  ;  it  needs  a  bitter  medicine  to  cure  what  ails  the 
United  States. 

"It  is 'a  defiant  defense  of  his  Administration,' sneers  Hearst. 
That,  also,  is  true;  it  defies  Harriman  and  the  other  'higher-ups' 
of  the  national  game  of  grab  and  graft  whom  Hearst  serves,  just 
as  he  serves  the  'higher-ups  '  of  San-Francisco  graft. 

"  It  'reads  like  the  ravings  of  a  disordered  mind,'  squeaks  James 
R.  Day,  kept  chancellor  of  Syracuse  University.  .  .  .  Naturally 
enough,  Day  sees  a  lunatic  in  anybody  who  declines  to  gorge  with 
him  upon  the  broken  meats  from  the  table  of  'big  business '  and 
mumble  the  praises  of  the  predatory  rich  between  bites." 

In  the  East  we  find  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  among 
the  papers  which  believe  that  public  sentiment  will  ratify  the 
further  steps  that  the  President  proposes.  But  it  adds  in  mild 
criticism  : 

"  1  le  dors  not  give  credit  enough  for  what  the  laissez-faire  sys- 
tem lias  accomplished  in  developing  the  best  talents  of  men.     The 

old  Manchester  school  ol  political  economists  are  to-day  generally 
belittled,  but  their  let-alone  policy  has  built   up  great  industrial 


empires,  certainly  in  marked  contrast  with  the  drowsiness  which 
government  paternalism  has  thrown  over  Russia.  New  Zealand's 
experiences  contain  little  to  encourage  us  in  the  socialistic  direc- 
tion. Probably  we  can  go  as  far  as  the  President  now  asks  with 
entire  safety,  but  the  general  direction  in  which  his  teachings  lead 
is  one  that  all  human  experience  warns  us  to  take  with  some  de- 
liberation." 

The  New  York  Churchman,  organ  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  of  which  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  is  so  prominent  a  member,  is 
also  found  in  the  ranks  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  champions.  Says  The 
Churchman  : 

"In  the  effort  to  establish  national  righteousness,  to  point  out 
and  drive  out  of  the  nation  social  wrongdoing  and  its  authors, 
President  Roosevelt  is  not  alone  the  constitutional  head  of  the 
Government,  he  is  an  embodiment  and  personification  of  the 
ideals  of  the  American  people.  And  he  is  this,  and  will  be  this, 
in  the  face  of  one  of  the  mightiest  combinations  ever  formed  to 
obscure  the  ideals,  the  liberties,  and  the  privileges  of  a  people. 
Men  with  accumulated  fortunes  amassed  by  the  abuse  of  privileges 
derived  from  the  people  have,  to  the  damage  of  the  people,  suc- 
ceeded in  using  as  their  agents  not  merely  men  of  great  technical 
ability  in  their  various  professions,  who  are  willing  to  hire  their 
talents,  but  by  the  aid  and  shrewdness  of  such  agents  they  have 
been  able  to  draw  into  their  alliance  men  who  are  ignorant  enough, 

or  innocent  enough,  to  believe  that 
material  prosperity  is  of  the  essence 
of  a  nation's  honor  and  a  nation's 
security.  Standing  against  this  com- 
bination, the  President  finds  him- 
self to-day  the  mark  of  the  kind  of 
attack  and  calumny  that  confronted 
Washington  in  his  second  Admin- 
istration. .  .  .  The  people  sustained 
Washington  then  and  routed  their 
enemies.  Roosevelt  represents 
American  ideals  to-day.  The  peo- 
ple are  with  him,  and  they  will  over- 
come their  enemies  and  transmit 
their  ideals  more  firmly  established 
and  more  clearly  defined  to  coming 
generations." 

"  The  applause  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  echoed 
throughout  the  continent,"  asserts 
the  Richmond  Arews  Leader (Dzm.) ; 


"two  hearts  that  beat  AS  ONE." 

—Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 
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KING  CARLOS, 

Murdered  in  Lisbon  on  February  ist. 


CROWN    PRINCE   LUIZ, 

Who  shared  his  father's  fate. 


MANUEL   II., 

The  present  occupant  of  the  throne. 


QUEEN    AMALIA, 

The  bereaved  wife  and  mother. 


PORTUGAL'S  STRICKEN  ROYAL  FAMILY. 


and  the  Times-Dispatch  (Dem.)  of  the  same  city  thinks  that 
it  will  be  difficult  for  any  fair-minded  man  to  find  fault  with 
the  message.  The  Knoxville  Sentinel  (Dem.)  proclaims  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Bryan  "the  greatest  human  influences  to 
promote  good  government";  and  the  Atlanta  Georgian  (Dem.) 
finds  in  the  President's  latest  message  "the  embodiment  of  the 
most  wholesome  and  aggressive  Democratic  principle  and  Demo- 
cratic policy."  It  is  "a  clarion  call  to  duty  which  Congress  would 
do  well  to  heed,"  remarks  the  Newark  ATews  (Ind.);  and  this 
opinion,  differently  phrased,  is  echoed  by  the  Chicago  Post  and 
many  other  independent  papers.  Says  the  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.): 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done  a  good  work  in  waking  up  the  coun- 
try, as  no  leader  of  the  opposition  party  could  have  done,  to  the 
great  abuses  of  corporate  wealth  and  privilege.  To  have  kept  the 
stream  of  popular  discontent  further  dammed  up  through  several 
more  complacent  Administrations  like  that  which  preceded  the 
Roosevelt  regime  would  have  been  to  invite  at  last  the  break  and 
torrent  of  revolution.  But  the  worthy  ends  that  are  being  sought 
can  not  be  best  achieved  through  an  angry  confusion.  We  should 
say  this  remarkable  message  might  have  profound  effect  in  further 
dividing  the  President's  party  and  mixing  up  the  Presidential  can- 
vass.    Of  this,  however,  we  shall  see." 

On  the  other  hand  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  de- 
plores the  fact  that  the  message  was  "ill-timed  and  ill-tempered," 
and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Ind.)  remarks  that,  "while  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  President  as  a  revivalist,  there  is 
an  increasing  number  of  his  countrymen  who  believe  that  he  can 
overdo  the  practise  of  introducing  hortatory  material  into  official 
communications  in  times  of  peace."  "You  can  not  enact  a  tirade 
into  law,"  comments  the  New  York  Evening  J^ost  (Ind.) ;  and  the 
Oakland  Tribune  (Rep.)  regrets  that  the  message  "has  produced 
an  uneasy  feeling  in  financial  circles  everywhere,  imparting  an 
atmosphere  of  gloom  and  uncertainty  to  a  situation  already  de- 
prest  and  insecure."     Says  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (Rep.)  : 

"  No  sensible  person  would  claim  that  the  President's  message 
was  in  the  smallest  degree  calculated  to  restore  confidence.  The 
only  question  in  that  connection  men  are  asking  is,  Will  it  hurt 
business,  and  if  so,  how  much?  The  possibility  that  it  will  have 
some  bad  effect  on  business  is  taken  for  granted  everywhere  by 
business  men.  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  impliedly  admits  that  it 
may." 

The  Raleigh  Arews  and  Observer  (Dem.)  reminds  its  readers 
that  "Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  Hamiltonian.  and  would  injure  the  coun- 


try more  by  his  policy  of  centralization  tnan  he  would  benefit  it. 
by  the  few  Democratic  policies  he  espouses."  "A  case  of  mega- 
lomania at  the  White  House  "  is  the  diagnosis  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  (Dem.) ;  and  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat 
(Dem.)  is  one  of  many  to  deplore  a  note  of  fierce  passion  in  a 
state  paper. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  PORTUGAL 

"TF  the  assassinations  of  the  King  and  Crown  Prince  of  Portu- 
*■  gal  were  intended  to  bring  in  a  republic,  the  failure  of  the 
design  seems  complete,"  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican. 
The  resignation  and  flight  of  the  Dictator,  Franco,  and  the  prom- 
ise of  the  new  Cabinet  under  Admiral  Ferreira  do  Amaral  to  re- 
store "the  old  liberal  monarchy,"  appear  to  have  restored  stability 
to  the  Braganza  throne.  The  wounded  eighteen-year-old  king, 
acknowledging  himself  "without  experience  either  in  science  or  in 
politics,"  has  placed  himself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  ministers. 
Machado,  the  Republican  leader,  is  reported  as  acquiescing  in  the 
situation,  and  a  revolutionary  outbreak  in  Oporto  has  been  quickly 
squelched.  Several  of  the  Lisbon  correspondents  state  that  the 
assassinations  have  dealt  a  serious  blow  to  the  Republican  cause, 
not  only  in  Portugal,  but  throughout  Europe.  A  friend  of  the 
fugitive  Dictator,  however,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  apparent 
progress  toward  tranquillity  is  deceptive,  and  that  "the  passions 
of  the  people  will  later  explode  with  greater  violence."  "Bigger 
than  any  question  of  monarchy  or  republic  or  anarchy,"  remarks 
the  New  York  Mail,  "is  the  simple  business  question  of  raising 
the  wind."  Portugal,  it  seems,  has  a  public  debt  as  large  as  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  resting  on  each  individual  sixteen  times 
as  heavily  as  does  ours.  To  quote  again  from  the  Springfield 
Republican  : 

"The  Republic  of  Portugal  remains  for  the  future  to  unfold.  If 
one  were  established  its  permanence  might  not  be  assured,  owing 
to  the  corruption  of  the  political  parties  that  would  contend  for 
power,  and  to  the  illiteracy  of  the  people.  A  republic  in  Portugal 
founded  on  the  solid  mass  of  ignorance  represented  by  the  8o  per 
cent,  of  the  population  unable  to  read  and  write  might  meet  the 
fate  that  the  republic  in  Spain  under  Castelar  met  a  generation 
ago.  After  the  expulsion  of  Queen  Isabella  in  1868,  Spain  existed 
without  a  monarch  until  AlfonzoXII.  appeared  in  1875.  Well- 
intentioned  as  Castelar  and  his  followers  were,  they  were  unable 
to  adjust  the  people  of  Spain  to  a  republican  form  of  government. 

"Garibaldi    was   bitterly   disappointed    when    Cavour    decided 
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against  a  republic  for  Italy  and  threw  his  strength  in  favor  of  Ital- 
ian unity  under  the  King  of  Sardinia.  The  later  experience  of 
[talj  has  doubtless  satisfied  most  people  that  Cavour  was  wise  and 

that  a  republic  would  have  been  exceedingly  premature  in  the 
Italian  peninsula,  if  it  were  designed  to  unite  the  various  king- 
doms under  a  head  capable  of  contending  with  .Austria  on  the 
north   and   the  within    its  borders.      No    Latin  country  in 

has  seriously  attempted  to  establish  or  has  made  a  success 
of  the  republican  formoi  government  save  France,  hut  Fiance  had 
litions  in  favor  of  the  experiment  such  as  no  other  Latin  coun- 
try has  enjoyed.  There  came  a  time,  after  Sedan,  when  no  other 
government  could  exist,  of  the  countries  in  Northern  Furope, 
V  rway  and  Sweden  are  well  suited  to  republicanism  and  they 
might  drift  into  it  with  ease,  were  not  the  influence  of  such  power- 
ful neighbors  as  Russia  and  Germany  opposed  to  the  tendency. 
Holland,  too.  has  republican  traditions,  and  the  Dutch  are  cer- 
tainly as  capable  as  the  Swiss  for  republican  institutions.  But, 
on  the  whole,  the  present  balance  of  power  in  the  Furopean  state 
system  does  not  favor  the  development  of  republican  governments. 
Such  a  development  as  that  in  France  was  necessarily  acquiesced 
in  by  the  great  monarchical  Powers,  yet  they  made  impracticable 
a  republican  government  in  Norway  when  the  Norwegians  broke 
away  from  Sweden  a  few  years  ago.  The  truth  is,  too,  that  the 
more  radical  people  in  countries  like  England  and  Germany  are 


now  less  insistent  upon  the  republican  form  of  government  than 
upon  the  elements  oJ  democratic  control  of  such  government  as 
exists." 


THE  COLOR  LINE   IN   THE  NORTH 

jpiLAT  we  have  a  growing  "  negro  problem  "  in  the  North  as 
-*-  well  as  in  the  South  is  a  fact  as  yet  scarcely  recognized  ex- 
cept by  charity  workers  and  police  authorities.  Special  interest, 
therefore,  attaches  to  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Laker's  discussion,  in 
The  American  Magazine  for  February,  of  this  less-familiar  phase 
of  a  truly  national  problem.  Mr.  Laker  asserts  that  in  some  re- 
spects— in  the  matter  of  skilled  labor,  for  instance — the  North  is 
harder  upon  the  colored  laborer  than  the  South,  where  the  labor- 
union  is  not  yet  dominant.  In  the  South  the  problem  is  still 
largely  an  agricultural  one,  while  in  the  North  it  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  larger  cities.  "  In  every  important  Northern  city," 
says  Mr.  Baker,  "a  distinct  race  problem  already  exists,  which 
must,  in  a  few  years,  assume  serious  proportions."  In  distinctly 
agricultural  districts  in  the  North  the  census  shows  an  actual  fall- 
ing off  of  negro  population  of  ten  per  cent,  between  1880  and  1900. 


From  "Puck."    Copyrighted,  IMS.     B>  permission. 


A    BAD   SPLIT. 

If  you  get  'em  both,  Hill,  you're  a  wonder." 


Glackens  in  Puck. 


\  BOSS  !" 
1  1  Much  more  can  be  accomplished,  you  know,  by  kindness  than  by  brutality." 

—Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis/ewrna/. 

THE    LABORS    OF   TAFT. 
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THE    "HIGH-FINANCE"    PUMP. 

The  Gentlemen   in  the  Background— "  That  evidently  is 
not  intended  for  our  use." 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


give  the  critter  more  rope. 

— DeMar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


NOTES     ON    OUR    CURRENCY    PROBLEM. 


But  in  the  large  cities  the  negro  element  is  growing  "more rapidly, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  single  element  of  urban  population  " — and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  these  Northern  negro  communities 
the  deaths  are  almost  invariably  in  excess  of  the  births.  But  it 
appears  that  there  is  a  tide  of  negro  immigration  constantly  rolling 
upward  from  the  South  that  more  than  counteracts  the  effects  of  a 
high  mortality.     Thus  we  read  : 

"In  1 88o  Chicago  had  only  6,480  colored  people;  at  present  it 
has  about  45,000,  an  increase  of  some  600  per  cent.  The  census  of 
1900  gives  the  negro  population  of  New  York  as  60,666.  It  is  now 
(1907)  probably  not  less  than  So,ooo.  Between  1890  and  1900  the 
negroes  of  Philadelphia  increased  by  59  per  cent.,  while  the  Cau- 
casians added  only  22  percent.,  and  the  growth  since  1900  has  been 
even  more  rapid,  the  colored  population  now  exceeding  80,000. 

"It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  significance  of  these  masses  of  col- 
ored population.  The  city  of  Washington  to-day  has  a  greater 
community  of  negroes  (some  100,000)  than  were  ever  before  gath- 
ered together  in  one  community  in  any  part  of  the  world,  so  far  as 
we  know.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  both  now  probably  have 
as  many  negroes  as  any  Southern  city  (except  Washington,  if  that 
be  called  a  Southern  city).  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  about  a 
ninth  of  the  negro  population  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  North 
and  West.  Crowded  communities  of  negroes  in  Northern  latitudes 
have  never  before  existed  anywhere.  Northern  city  conditions 
therefore  present  an  entirely  unique  and  extraordinarily  interesting 
study." 

In  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Chicago  Mr.  Baker  was  told  by  both  white  and  colored  peo- 
ple "that  race  feeling  and  discrimination  were  rapidly  increasing; 
that  new  and  more  difficult  problems  were  constantly  arising  "  ; 
and  he  found  that,  generally  speaking,  "the  more  negroes  the 
sharper  was  the  expression  of  prejudice." 

Two  classes  of  colored  people  come  North:  "the  worthless, 
ignorant,  semicriminal  sort,"  lured  by  the  intermittent,  high-paid 
day  labor  of  the  North  and  the  glittering  excitements  of  city  life  ; 
and  "the  self-respecting,  hard-working  people  who  are  really  seek- 
ing better  conditions  of  life,  abetter  chance  for  their  children." 
To  many  of  these  the  North  has  all  the  glamour  of  the  promised 


land,  and  Mr.  Baker  finds  something  unspeakably  pathetic  in  the 
inevitable  disillusionment.  "Coming  North  to  find  a  place  where 
he  will  be  treated  more  like  a  man  and  less  like  a  serf,  the  negro 
discovers  that  he  must  meet  the  competitive  struggle  to  which  men 
of  the  working  class  are  subjected  in  the  highly  developed  indus- 
trial system  of  the  North."     To  quote  further : 

"  I  know  of  nothing  more  tragic  than  the  condition  of  the  swarm- 
ing newer  negro  populations  of  Northern  cities — the  more  tragic 
because  the  negro  is  so  cheerful  and  patient  about  it  all.  I  looked 
into  the  statistics  closely  in  several  of  them,  and  in  no  instance 
does  the  birth-rate  keep  pace  with  the  death-rate.  They  die  off 
faster  than  they  reproduce  themselves,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
immigration  constantly  rolling  upward  from  the  South  the  negro 
population  in  Northern  cities  would  show  a  falling  off.  Consump- 
tion and  the  diseases  of  vice  ravage  their  numbers 

"  From  inquiries  that  I  have  made  everywhere  in  the  North  there 
would  seem,  indeed,  to  be  a  tendency  to  'race  suicide  '  among 
negroes  as  among  the  old  American  white  stock.  Especially  is 
this  true  among  the  better-class  negroes.  The  ignorant  negro  in 
Southern  agricultural  districts  is  exceedingly  prolific,  but  his 
NorthenYcity  brother  has  comparatively  few  children 

"Not  only  is  the  death-rate  high  in  the  North,  but  the  negro  is 
hampered  by  sickness  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  white  people. 
Hospital  records  in  Philadelphia  show  an  excess  of  negro  patients 
over  whites,  according  to  population,  of  125  per  cent.  About  5.000 
negroes  passed  through  the  hospitals  of  Philadelphia  last  year, 
averaging  a  confinement  of  three  weeks  each.  Mr.  Warner,  in 
American  Charities,  makes  sickness  the  chief  cause  of  poverty 
among  colored  people  in  New  York,  Boston,  New  Haven,  and 
Baltimore.  The  percentage  of  sickness  was  twice  or  more  as  high 
as  that  of  Germans,  Irish,  or  white  Americans. 

"Such  are  the  pains  of  readjustment  which  the  negroes  are 
having  to  bear  in  the  North." 

Turning  from  hostile  physical  conditions  to  race  prejudice,  Mr. 
Baker  finds  a  change  of  attitude,  "a  hesitation  and  withdrawal," 
on  the  part  of  the  better  class  of  white  men ;  and  among  the 
rougher  white  element,  "crude  sporadic  outbreaks"  of  physical 
violence.  He  reminds  us  that  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  two  race  riots 
have  occurred,  in  the  first  of  which  a  negro  was  lynched,  while  in 
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the  second  many  were  driven  out  of  town,  and  a  row  of  colored 
tenements  was  burned,  of  race  prejudice  in  Boston,  the  old  cen- 
ter of  abolitionism,  he  says  : 

"Superficially,  at  least,  the  negro  in  Boston  still  enjoys  the 
widest  freedom  ;  but  after  one  nets  down  to  real  conditions  he 
finds  much  complaint  and  alarm  on  the  part  of  negroes  over 
growing  restrictions. 

"Boston  exercises  no  discrimination  on  the  street-cars,  on  rail- 
roads, or  in  theaters  or  other  places  of  public  gathering.  The 
schools  are  absolutely  free.  A  colored  woman,  Miss  Maria  Bald- 
win, is  the  principal  of  the  Agassiz  School,  of  Cambridge,  attended 
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BENITO  LEGARDO  AND   PABLO  OCAMPO, 

The  Filipino  delegates  representing  the  Philippine  Commission  and 
Assembly  in  Washington. 

by  six  hundred  while  children.  I  heard  her  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms  by  the  white  people.  Eight  negro  teachers,  chosen 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  competitive  examination,  teach 
in  the  public  schools.  There  are  negro  policemen,  negro  firemen, 
negro  office-holders — fully  as  many  of  them  as  the  proportion  of 
negro  population  in  Boston  would  warrant.  A  negro  has  served 
as  commander  of  a  white  post  of  the  Grand  Army 

"But  with  crowding  new  immigration,  and  incited  by  all  the 
other  causes  I  have  mentioned,  these  conditions  are  rapidly 
changing. 

"A  few  years  ago  no  hotel  or  restaurant  in  Boston  refused  negro 
guests;  now  several  hotels,  restaurants,  and  especially  confection- 
ery stores  will  not  serve  negroes,  even  the  best  of  them.  The 
discrimination  is  not  made  openly  ;  but  a  negro  who  goes  to  such 
places  is  informed  that  there  are  no  accommodations,  or  he  is 
overlooked  and  otherwise  slighted,  so  that  he  does  not  come  again. 
A  strong  prejudice  exists  againsl  renting  flats  and  houses  in  many 
white  neighborhoods  to  colored  people 

"Even  at  Harvard,  where  the  negro  has  always  enjoyed  excep- 
tional opportunities,  conditions  are  undergoing  a  marked  change. 
A  few  years  ago  a  large  class  of  white  students  voluntarily  chose 
a  brilliant  negro  student,  R.  C.  Bruce,  as  valedictorian.  But  last 
yeai  a  negro  baseball  player  was  the  cause  of  so  much  discussion 
and  embarrassment  to  the  athletic  association  that  there  will  prob 
ably  never  be  another  colored  boy  on  the  university  teams.     The 

line  has  already  been  drawn,  indeed,  in  the  medical  department." 

"In  fact,"  concludes  Mr.  Baker,  "the  more  I  see  oi  conditions 

North  and  South,  the  more  I  see  thai  human  nature  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  is  not  different  from  human  nature  south 
of  the  line." 


FILIPINOS  IN  CONGRESS 

AST  week  Benito  Legardo  and  Pablo  Ocampo,  the  resident 
-■— '  Commissioners  from  the  Philippines,  took  their  seats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington.  Ocampo,  who  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  revolutionary  party  at  the  beginning  of  the 
American  occupation,  is  the  delegate  chosen  by  the  new  Assembly, 
while  Legardo,  a  controlling  spirit  in  the  business  of  the  islands, 
owes  his  selection  to  the  Philippine  Commission.  "Mr.  Ocampo's 
first  duty,"  asserts  a  writer  in  the  Asamblea  Filipino.  (Manila), 
"is  to  work  for  tthe  immediate  independence  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,"  since  "he  represents  an  Assembly  which  is  overwhelm- 
ingly Nationalist."  He  also  should  incite  Congress  to  attack  and 
kill  the  Dingley  tariff,  calmly  suggests  the  same  writer.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Manila  Times,  Ocampo  is  a  young  lawyer  who  has  al- 
ways been  identified  with  the  patriot  element  in  Philippine  politics. 
We  learn  further  that  as  editor  of  La  Patria — which  was  sus- 
pended by  order  of  General  Otis — he  was  obnoxious  to  the  military 
authorities.  He  served  as  secretary  of  the  Malolos  Congress,  and 
was  deported  to  Guam  with  the  revolutionary  leaders  after  the 
surrender.  Nevertheless  the  Philippine  correspondent  of  the  Chi- 
cago Public  is  amused  that  the  Assembly  should  choose  to  be  rep- 
resented by  so  conservative  a  delegate.     To  quote  : 

"The  Assembly  does  not  act  like  a  body  of  free  men.  One 
Filipino  has  shrewdly  commented  upon  the  glorious  position  in 
which  the  Government  now  finds  itself.  For  it  can  make  the  As- 
sembly do  its  will,  and  yet,  if  disaster  should  follow,  could  throw 
part,  or  all,  of  the  blame  on  that  unhappy  body.  The  Assembly 
is  a  timid  creature,  just  born,  with  theoretical  powers  which  it  has 
not  yet  learned  to  use.  It  is  composed  of  Orientals  whom  cen- 
turies of  bitter  experience  have  taught  to  bow  before  the  might  of 
the  western  world.  Men  of  this  description  are  given  an  Assem- 
bly, at  the  inauguration  of  which  by  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the 
conquering  power  that  personage  saturninely  discusses  the  circum- 
stances which  would  'make  it  necessary  to  take  away  its  existing 
powers,  on  the  ground  that  they  have  been  prematurely  granted, 
or  in  which  he  would 'have  to  admit  that  the  granting  of  the  As 
sembly  was  a  mistake,  and  that  Congress  must  abolish  it.' 

"Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  Nationalists  have  a  majority  in 
the  Assembly,  and  that  the  platform  of  that  party  calls  for  imme- 
diate independence.  Ocampo  is  not  a  member  of  that  party.  In- 
deed, in  a  recent  trip  through  the  provinces  he  spoke  against 
immediate  independence.  ...  By  some  alchemy,  a  majority  for 
immediate  independence  is  made  to  choose,  as  its  representative, 
an  apostle  of  an  inconsistent  doctrine.  Thus  is  vindicated  the 
wisdom  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  use  by  Filipinos  of  repre- 
sentative institutions." 

The  other  delegate,  Mr.  Legardo,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Philippine  Commission  since  its  organization.  A  Manila  dispatch 
describes  him  as  "a  man  of  pleasing  personality  and  high  intel- 
lectual ability  "  ;  and  it  adds  the  information  that  he  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  islands  "and  is  well  able  to  take  his  place 
among  millionaires  in  Washington." 

The  instructions  delivered  to  the  two  Commissioners,  according 
to  the  same  dispatch,  fall  under  five  general  heads,  but  all  relate, 
in  one  way  or  another,  to  commerce.  Chief  among  these  is  the 
request  for  certain  tariff  concessions.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  noted  that  Secretary  Taft,  in  his  recent  report  on  the  Philip- 
pines, adheres  to  his  opinion  that  we  ought  to  open  our  markets  to 
their  tobacco  and  sugar. 

Incidentally  the  Manila  Times  comments  upon  the  interesting 
effect  the  native  Assembly  is  having  as  a  sort  of  buffer  between 
the  Commission  and  the  Filipino  people,  and  shows  how  responsi- 
bility is  begetting  a  certain  conservatism  in  the  assemblymen.  The 
paragraphs  that  we  quote  below  may  throw  a  side-light  upon  their 
choice  of  a  delegate  who  is  not  committed  to  the  doctrine  of  "im- 
mediate independence " : 

"  As  a  consequence  of  the  creation  of  that  body  the  vials  of  criti- 
cism which  formerly  were  poured  out  in  an  unending  stream 
against  the  Philippine  Commission,  which  meant  chiefly  the  Amer- 
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ican  members  of  the  Commission,  have  now  been  effectually  stopt. 
Whatever  complaints  were  lodged  against  that  body  must  now,  if 
uttered  at  all,  be  laid  against  the  Assembly.  The  Lower  House 
serves  as  a  buffer  between  the  administration,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
American,  and  the  Filipino  people,  and  the  assemblymen  must 
now  shoulder  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  of  government  and 
the  burden  it  entails. 

"As  the  Filipino  people  themselves  elected  the  assemblymen, 
and  as  those  gentlemen  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  capable  men 
available,  carping  and  clamor,  if  indulged  in,  reflect  not  only  upon 
the  assemblymen  but  also  on  the  large  constituency  they  repre- 
sent, the  Filipino  people  themselves.  If  the  assemblymen  are  in- 
competent, the  inference  is  that  the  Filipinos  are  incompetent. 
In  criticizing  the  assemblymen  the  Filipinos  are  therefore  criti- 
cizing themselves. 

"The  logical  result  is  a  feeling  or  profession  of  satisfaction  and 
contentment  among  the  Filipinos.  They  must,  at  least  outwardly, 
approve. 

"As  for  the  assemblymen,  they  are  exemplifying  the  axiom  that 
responsibility  begets  conservatism,  and  for  eighty  Filipinos  of 
consequence — men  whose  influence  is  dominant  and  whose  word 
carries  decisive  weight — who  might  otherwise  have  been  a  disturb- 
ing and  disquieting  element,  we  have  eighty  men  who  are  trying 
their  best  to  grapple  with  and  solve  the  problems  of  the  country 
and  to  promote  its  welfare.  Many  of  them,  from  being  destructive, 
are  now  constructive,  and  they  are  beginning  to  realize  that  suc- 
cessful administration  is  not  the  light  and  easy  task  they  thought 
it  while  they  were  on  the  'outside.' 

"As  an  outcome  of  this  situation  and  the  statesmanlike  policy 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  we  have  quietude  where  before  there  ex- 
isted discontent,  and,  above  all,  we  have  that  harmony  so  essential 
to  progress." 


BOSSISM   REPUDIATED  BY   ILLINOIS 

ILLINOIS,  after  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  has  achieved  a 
direct-primary  law ;  and  as  a  result,  say  the  friends  of  the 
measure,  the  political  parties  in  that  State  will  henceforth  be 
dominated,  not  by  the  will  of  the  bosses,  but  by  the  will  of  the 
voters.  The  event  is  hailed  by  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  as  a 
"revolution,"  and  "  a  glorious  victory  for  the  people."  "  The  voters 
knew  what  they  wanted  and  why  they  wanted  it  when  they  de- 
manded direct  primaries,"  as  The  Daily  News  of  the  same  city 
approvingly  remarks.  The  Chicago  Socialist,  however,  looks  upon 
the  new  law  with  something  of  suspicion,  remarking  that  "  it  creates 
an  election  machinery  so  cumbersome  that  it  is  expected  that  only 
the  two  larger  parties  will  be  able  to  meet  its  requirements."  The 
bill  is  thus  summarized  by  The  Public  (Chicago) : 

"  It  provides  for  the  nomination  of  all  candidates  for  all  elective 
State,  Congressional,  senatorial,  county,  city,  village,  town,  and 
judicial  offices,  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  clerks 
of  the  appellate  courts,  trustees  of  sanitary  districts,  and  all  officers 
of  the  municipal  courts  of  Chicago  and  for  the  election  of  precinct, 
senatorial,  and  State  central  committeemen  of  political  parties ; 
but  not  for  the  nomination  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  nor  for  university  trustees,  nor 
for  the  election  of  delegates  to  national  conventions.  It  abolishes 
the  delegate  system,  and  under  it  no  more  conventions  will  beheld 
for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  any  of  the  offices  included  in 
the  terms  of  the  bill.  The  first  primaries  will  be  held  August  8, 
1908.  Any  candidate  receiving  a  plurality  of  all  his  party  votes 
cast  at  the  primary  for  a  given  office  will  be  the  nominee  of  his 
party  for  that  office.  Senatorial  committees  are  empowered  to 
recommend  the  number  of  candidates  to  be  nominated  for  the 
office  of  State  representative  from  their  respective  districts  by 
their  respective  parties.  Delegates  to  national  conventions  and 
nominees  for  Presidential  electors  are  to  be  chosen  by  State  con- 
ventions. Provision  is  made  for  an  advisory  vote  on  the  nominee 
for  United  States  senator." 

With  the  principle  now  safe,  remarks  The  Record-Herald, 
amendments  such  as  may  be  dictated  by  experience  will  be  easy 
to  pass.  "No  one  claims,"  it  adds,  "that  the  bill  is  perfect."  To 
quote  further : 


"  Possibly  corrupt  organizations  may  still  do  something  for  ma- 
chine politicians,  and  possibly  the  people  themselves  may  make 
serious  mistakes,  but  the  voters  will  have  their  chance  and  they 
will  always  have  the  power  of  correction  in  their  own  hands. 
They  will  no  longer  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  close  corporation. 

"  Under  the  circumstances  the  changes  must  be  of  a  most  radical 
and  beneficial  nature.  They  will  bring  a  blessed  relief  from  a 
peculiarly  irritating  and  degrading  despotism." 

Says  The  News : 

"  The  new  law  has  defects.  The  transition  from  rule  by  a  few 
forceful  political  managers  to  rule  by  the  full  strength  of  the 


HIS   RULE    IS    ENDED. 

— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

parties  leaves  some  incongruities  to  be  eliminated.  Simplification 
comes  readily,  however,  when  straightforward  methods  are  ap- 
plied to  any  problem.  From  the  start  the  desire  of  the  voters  to 
enjoy  good  government  should  result  in  placing  merit  in  the  fore- 
front when  candidates  for  important  offices  are  chosen ,  . 

"Enemies  of  direct  primaries  insist  that  the  voters  can  not 
choose  party  candidates  with  wisdom,  and  that  loss  of  the  guidance 
of  the  politicians  must  prove  disastrous.  But  the  voters  will  con- 
tinue to  accept  the  guidance  of  party  men  in  whose  judgment  and 
honesty  they  have  confidence.  To  win  and  keep  the  voters'  con- 
fidence will  be  worth  the  while  of  any  well-meaning  political 
leader.  Why  such  a  man  should  distrust  the  voters  after  they 
have  been  unshackled  by  the  direct-primary  system  is  difficult  to 
understand." 

A  number  of  States  in  the  West  and  South  have  accepted  the 
system  of  uniform  primaries,  and  many  of  these,  as  the  Philadel- 
phia Press  points  out,  have  gone  to  the  full  length,  as  Illinois  has, 
in  requiring  even  State  candidates  to  be  nominated  by  direct  vote. 
The  Pennsylvania  direct-primary  law,  on  the  other  hand,  retains 
the  State  convention  for  the  nomination  of  all  candidates  to  be 
voted  for  by  the  State  at  large.     Says  The  Press : 

"The  Illinois  plan  is  much  like  that  of  Oregon,  where  complaint 
is  made  that  no  authority  is  left  the  parties  to  declare  their  princi- 
ples and  policies.  This  appears  to  be  a  valid  complaint.  In  the 
absence  of  conventions  there  is  no  real  authority  to  make  declara- 
tions. They  can  not  well  be  made  by  party  committees  which,  as 
a  rule,  are  not  popularly  constituted  as  conventions  are.  Com- 
mittee utterances  ordinarily  would  carry  little  weight. 

"Plain  statements  of  party  purposes  are  frequently  as  necessary 
in  State  as  in  national  affairs.  There  are  matters  of  State  concern 
which  can  be  treated  only  in  State  deliverances.  This  was  under- 
stood in' the  Pennsylvania  legislature  when  the  present  primary 
law  was  enacted,  and  the  State  convention  was  retained,  while  city, 
county,  and  district  conventions  were  abolished,  the  nominations 
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being  made  by  direct  vote.     At  the  same  time  the  State  convention 

comes  under  the  influence  of  the  direct  primary,  as  all  the  dele- 
gates to  that  body  are  chosen  by  direct  vote.      It  more  immediately 

represents  the  party  people  than  under  the  old  system 

'•  In  course  of  time  it  is  probabfe  that  some  of  the  States,  if  not 
all.  that  have  gone  beyond  this  will  come  back.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania law,  except  in  some  of  its  minor  details,  is  an  exceedingly 
good  one." 


THE  BOYCOTT  OUTLAWED 

THE  unanimous  decision  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  that 
the  boycott  as  conducted  by  the  labor-unions  is  "a  conspir- 
acy in  restraint  of  trade"  reveals  the  fact  that  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Law  can  cut  both  ways.  The  case,  which  is  secure  of  its 
niche  in  legal  history,  was  brought  by  I).  E.  Lowe  &  Co..  hatters, 
of  Danbury,  Conn.,  against  whom  the  United  Hatters  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  have  maintained  a  boycott  for  the 
past  five  years.  The  boycott  was  declared  because  the  Danbury 
firm  refused  to  bind  itself  to  employ  only  members  of  the  Hatters' 
Union  in  its  shops.  In  handing  down  the  decision  Chief  Justice 
Fuller  said  in  part  : 

"  In  our  opinion  the  combination  described  in  the  declaration  is 
a  combination 'in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral States  '  in  the  sense  in  which  those  words  are  used  in  the  act, 
and  the  action  can  be  maintained  accordingly 

"  Nor  can  the  act  in  question  be  held  inapplicable  because  de- 
fendants were  not  themselves  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
The  act  made  no  distinction  between  classes.  It  provided  that 
'every'  contract,  combination,  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade 
was  illegal.  The  records  of  Congress  show  that  several  efforts 
were  made  to  exempt,  by  legislation,  organizations  of  farmers  and 
laborers  from  the  operation  of  the  act,  and  that  all  these  efforts 
failed,  so  that  the  act  remained  as  we  have  it  before  us." 

"Only  think  of  it — the  great 'Antitrust '  Law,  framed  and  en- 
acted to  mulct   wicked  Capital,   now  turned  on  honest    Labor!" 


gleefully  exclaims  the  New  York  Commercial,  which  casts  a  back- 
ward glance  of  satisfaction  over  other  recent  antilabor  decisions. 
To  quote  : 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  only  recently  declared  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act  to  be  null  and  void:  it  has  stamped  as  unconstitu- 
tional that  section  of  the  Erdmann  Act.  so  called,  which  prohibits 
discrimination  against  members  of  labor  oragni/.ations  by  rail- 
roads; and  the  highest  Federal  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  formally  enjoined  the  American  Federation  ot  Labor  from 
publishing  the  Bucks  Stove  and  Range  Company  in  its  'unfair 
list.*     Verily,  these  be  parlous  days  for  organized  labor  !  " 

Says  the  Boston  Transcript: 

"The  three  recent  so-called  labor  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Lnited  States  are  decidedly  suggestive.  They  give  rise  to 
many  thoughts  and  rather  point  to  the  fact  that  our  legislatures 
have  been  traveling  the  road  toward  Socialism  a  little  too  fast  for 
the  Federal  Constitution.  It  is  conceived  that  never  before  in  our 
history  has  that  wonderful  and  sacred  document  proved  of  greater 
efficacy.  It  is  a  mere  platitude  that  class  legislation  is  the  most 
pernicious  of  all  vicious  influences  in  the  body  politic,  whether  it 
be  in  favor  of  the  so-called  upper  or  lower  class.  Vet  under  the 
spur  of  popular  impulse  some  wise  statesmen  have  succumbed  to 
the  seductive  proposition  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor 
at  the  'expense  of  the  rights  of  others— just  as  the  old  order  in 
France  sought  to  perpetuate  the  rule  of  the  nobles.  We  venture 
to  think  that 'class  privileges  of  either  sort  in  their  last  analysis 
must  end  in  the  same  way." 

It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  lnited  States  Supreme  Court. 
says  the  Chicago  Socialist,  if  the  Socialists  do  not  carry  the  coun- 
try next  fall.  It  restates  the  court's  decision  as  follows  :  "  If  the 
members  of  a  union,  as  a  union,  refuse  to  purchase  the  goods  of 
their  enemies  and  to  help  force  down  their  own  wages,  then  they 
are  liable  for  the  damages  which  their  refusal  to  assist  their  oppo- 
nent may  cause  to  that  opponent."  And  it  adds  :  "  How  long  will 
it  be  before  the  Supreme  Court  will  decide  that  the  unions  may  be 
taxed  to  support   the   Citizens'  Alliance?" 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


By  demonstrating  yesterday  that  the  earth  is  sMll  relating  on  its  axis  the 
Columbia  University  physics  faculty  had  no  intention  of  reflecting  on  the 
President's  message. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  crowd  that  stood  out  of  doors  all  night  in  New  York  with  the  tempera- 
ture five  degrees  above  zero,  waiting  for  the  Oriental  Bank  to  open,  certainly 
kept  cool  under  trying  circumstances. — Boslon  Transcript. 

As  odd  contradiction  is  that  stolen  property  found  on  a  small  thief  seivls 


r  r.  ii.  "  Pui-li,"  .  op 


1  Ml    GIANT  SQUID    \  I     BAY. 

vVhen  attacked  it  i  louds  the  issue  bj  dis<  harging  an  inky  fluid. 


him  surely  to  jail,    the  stolen  property  in  the  possession  of  a  big  thief  is  the- 
principal  factor  in  keeping  him  free.  —  New  York  American. 

New  York  City's  continued  bond  sales  suggest  that  ''were  better  to  be  a 
resident  now  than  fifty  years  hence  when  the  bonds  will  fall  due-  Chicago 
/■oily  News. 

Of  course,  some  pessimistic  Americans  can't  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  the 
first   of  April,   1909,  would  be  a  much  more  fitting  date  on  which  to  turn  the 

control  of  Cuba  over   to   the   natives  once  more. 
— Washington  Post. 

If  you  feel  as  if  you  were  losing  your  grip 
you  probably  have  g»t  it.     Chicago  Post. 

Irrigation  seems  to  be  making  tin-  desert 
bloom  with  politicians,  also         'Uveland  Leader. 

Washington  reports  20.000  cases  of  grip,  not 
including  the  one  Uncle  Joe  has  on  legislation. 
—  Mr.  Bryan's  Commoner. 

Morse's  passion  for  steamships  was  perhaps 
attributable  to  their  property  of  floating  in 
water  —  New  }'ork  America'!. 

Critics  of  the  President  are  now  at  a  disad- 
vantage, because  there   is   >,>    little  left   to  aci 

him  of,     Washington  Post. 

Lots  of  history  can  be  made  in  the  coming 
twelve  months.  Hut  there  is  plenty  of  history 
already,  such  as  u   1  ,       (  hicago  Daily  News. 

Tbn  deer  hidden  in  a  car-load  of  lumber  have 
been  ■■<  1  :ed  l'\  .1  W\  ;<  ousin  game-warden.  Prob- 
ably   they    were   billed    as    table-board.        Chi' 

1  ago  Post. 

Hughes  needs  a   leader."  declares  a  New 
Yoik    politician.      The    only   trouble    with    sorr.c 
of  the  other  gentlemen  mentioned  in  connect! 
with  the  Presidency  is  that    thej  need  followers. 
Washington  Post. 


Keppler  in  Puck. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


WHY  KING  CARLOS  WAS  ASSASSINATED 

IT  is  agreed  by  most  of  the  European  papers  that  the  murder  of 
the  King'  and  Crown  Prince  of  Portugal  was  the  direct  out- 
come of  Mr.  Franco's  unconstitutional  measures.  When  Queen 
Amaliamet  the  "Dictator"  at  the  bier  of  her  husband  and  son,  she 
pointed  to  the  lifeless  victims  of  rebellion  and  exclaimed,  "This  is 
your  work."  King  Edward  of  England  as  well  as  King  Victor 
Emanuel  of  Italy  are  both  reported  in  the  press  to  have  expostu- 
lated with  Dom  Carlos  and  to  have  warned  him  against  the  dan- 
gers of  a  non-parliamentary  government.  Franco  himself  barely 
escaped  a  bomb  in  the  latter  end  of  January,  and  the  last  day  of 
that  month,  says  the  Heraldo  (Madrid),  was  fixt  for  the  dealing  of 
a  final  blow  by  the  Radicals  at  the  Franco  regime.  The  blow  fell 
on  the  following  day.  when  the  assassins  found  their  opportunity. 
Franco  is  no  longer  a  dictator,  and  appears  to  have  sought  safety 
in  flight.  \\\  St.  Petersburg  the  fatal  catastrophe  in  the  streets  of 
Lisbon  has  caused  wide  excitement.  The  Russ  of  that  city  draws 
a  parallel  between  the  condition  of  things  in  Russia  and  in  Portu- 
gal, and  warns  the  Government  that  the  situation  in  St.  Peters- 
burg may  find  the  same  ending  as  things  have  found  in  Lisbon. 
To  quote  from  this  paper  : 

"  The  damnable  and  hideous  tragedy  that  has  just  been  enacted 
in  Portugal  plainly  points  to  the  fact  that  the  King  did  not  under- 
stand his  people  and  sought,  by  the  appointment  of  a  tyrannical 
dictator,  to  bring  the  masses  to  a  compliance  with  the  ideas  of  the 
Government.  The  tragedy  occurred  at  the  very  moment  in  which 
Premier  Franco  seemed  to  have  gained  his  end  of  bringing  affairs 
to  a  state  of  tranquillity  by  means  of  a  series  of  unexampled  re- 
pressive enactments." 

Speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  plot  the  A'orddeutscJie  Allgemeine 
Zeitung observes,  in  an  article  which  is  evidently  inspired,  that 
the  rumor  that  the  assassins  were  foreign  anarchists  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  the  whole  truth.  Franco's  administration,  it  is  implied, 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  outrage.     To  quote  : 

"It  is  impossible  at  the  present  moment  to  give  a  decisive  judg- 
ment on  the  political  or  impolitic  measures  that  suggested  motives 
for  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  The  idea  that  we  are  witnessing 
merely  an  outbreak  of  anarchism  must  naturally  occur  to  any  one. 
But  Portuguese  and  Spanish  authorities  plainly  give  out  that  even 
if  anarchists  were  the  agents,  we  must  take  into  account  the  polit- 
ical condition  at  Lisbon  in  laying  the  blame  on  any  one." 

The  liberal  Pais,  of  Madrid,  evidently  anticipated  an  outbreak 
of  popular  fury  when  in  the  middle  of  January  it  announced  in 
connection  with  the  dictatorship  of  Franco,  which  proved  so  ex- 
asperating to  the  left  wing  of  the  Cortes,  "  There  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  sensational  outbreaks  against 
public  order."  This  remark  is  coupled  with  complaints  that  "the 
dictatorship  now  compasses  its  own  ends  no  longer  by  legal 
methods,  but  has  recourse  to  measures  which  are  plainly  uncon- 
stitutional." 

In  a  subsequent  number  of  this  liberal  organ  we  read  that  "the 
tragedy  was  the  natural  outcome  of  Franco's  political  absurdities." 
Yet  this  paper  believes  that  "the  new  King  of  Portugal  possesses 
sufficient  strength  of  character  to  master  his  grief  and  advance  at 
■once  to  the  rescue  of  his  country."  "The  assassination,"  this 
paper  adds,  "was  plainly  the  indirect  result  of  King  Carlos's  in- 
fatuation." "We  are  driven  to  the  conclusion,"  remarks  the  Im- 
parcial  (Madrid),  "that  Premier  Franco  was  morally  responsible 
for  this  appalling  occurrence,"  which  was  "doubtless  rendered 
possible,"  remarks  the  Liberal  (Madrid),  "by  the  remissness  and 
■want  of  caution  exhibited  by  the  authorities."  A  representative 
of  the  Matin  (Paris)  obtained  from  Mr.  Magalhier  Lima,  an  emi- 
nent Republican  in  exile  from  Portugal,  the  following  opinicn  on 
the  occurrence.     After  stating  that  "Franco  by  his  political  meas- 


ures has  roused  up  discord  among  the  people  and  hatred  toward 
himself,"  the  speaker  proceeds  as  follows  ; 

"  I  ought  to  state  my  opinion  that  the  unpopularity  of  King 
Carlos  proceeded  from  the  fact  that  he  maintained  Franco  in 
office.  In  reality  the  situation  was  such  that  there  was  neither 
king  nor  parliament,  but  one  man  was  invested  with  extraordinary 
power  which  he  employed  in  such  a  way  as  brought  the  country  to 
the  brink  of  destruction.  Every  party  in  the  country,  without 
exception,  was  opposed  to  the  dictatorship,  but  I  most  solemnly 
declare  that  the  Republicans  are  fighting  for  ideas  and  principles, 
and  can  not  be  held  responsible  for  this  crime.  In  the  mean  time 
Franco,  should  he  retain  the  dictatorship,  will  be  the  cause  of  a 
terrible  revolution.  Perhaps  he  will  resign.  This  indeed  will  be 
the  sole  means  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  country." 

The  whole  press  of  Paris  is  filled  with  sorrowful  comment  on 
the  event.  Perhaps  the  Paris  Temps  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
spokesman  for  the  other  papers.     In  this  journal  we  read  : 

"King  Carlos,  notwithstanding  his  amiable  disposition,  had  lost 
the  sympathy  of  his  people  by  his  out-and-out  support  of  Prime 
Minister  Franco,  whose  policy  was  of  the  severest  and  most  re- 
strictive kind.  Nevertheless  one  of  the  immediate  results  of  this 
deplorable  assassination  will  be  the  relaxing  of  these  restrictive 
ordinances.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  coming  election  will  be 
the  occasion  of  many  loyal  manifestations  toward  the  royal 
family  of  Portugal." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


DISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

THE  genuine  American  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood  is  rapidly  van- 
ishing from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  will  eventually  be  as 
extinct  as  the  Huron  or  Iroquois,  declares  Viscount  d'Avenel. 
The  descendants  of  other  nations  are  supplanting  the  Anglo-Saxon 
in  the  United  States,  we  are  told,  and  "George  Washington,  if  he 
should  rise  from  his  grave,  would  find  himself  much  more  at  home 
in  London  than  in  New  York."  In  a  somewhat  exhaustive  article 
in  the  leading  literary  organ  of  Paris,  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
he  sets  out  to  prove  by  a  long  array  of  statistics  his  assertion  that 
the  Americans  of  the  present  day  are  British  and  Anglo-Saxon 
merely  in  their  language.  The  population  of  the  large  towns  is 
made  up  mostly  of  various  European  continental  elements.  Out 
of  the  2,000,000  inhabitants  of  Chicago,  for  instance,  only  375,000 
are  Americans.  There  has  been  a  gradual  change"  in  the  nation- 
ality of  the  European  immigrants  who  have  sought  this  shore. 
From  1840  to  i860  it  was  reckoned  that  43  per  cent,  of  the  new- 
comers were  Irish  and  35  per  cent.  Germans..  Compare  this  with 
the  state  of  things  from  1901  to  1906.  The  Irish  and  Germans 
each  make  up  5  per  cent,  of  the  immigrants.  The  remaining  90 
per  cent,  consists  of  a  heterogeneous  crowd,  28  per  cent,  being 
Italians,  27  per  cent.  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  20  per  cent.  Rus- 
sians or  Poles.  All  these  immigrants  are  prolific  and  multiply 
quickly,  while  American  families  have  few  children  or  none  at  all. 
Viscount  d'Avenel  thus  summarizes  his  views  : 

"The  descendants  of  the  10.000,000  Anglo-Saxons  by  whom 
the  United  States  was  populated  in  1S30  form  no  more  than  an 
insignificant  minority  in  the  bosom  of  the  present  gigantic  repub- 
lic. They  will  end  by  occupying  no  more  permanent  a  place  than 
the  aborigines  whom  they  so  obstinately  represt,  and  who  are  now 
dying  off  on  their  Western  reserves.  While  these  latter  are  perish- 
ing in  misery,  their  conquerors  are  threatened  with  extinction 
through  their  very  prosperity." 

He  thus  dwells  upon  what  our  President  has  styled  "race  sui- 
cide," as  a  contributing  cause  to  the  decay  of  the  American  race  : 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  hold  up  my  own  country  as  a  pattern,  for 
it  is  the  least  prolific  of  nations.  But  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  make  a 
comparison  between  France  and  the  United  States  on  this  point. 
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If  the  States  were  as  well  furnished  with  men  as  France  is  there 
would  be  700,000,000  inhabitants  in  the  Republic.  Even  if  Amer- 
ica were  as  densely  populated  as  Massachusetts  it  would  contain 
1,200,000,000  people,  and  if  it  were  populated  as  thickly  as  Bel- 
gium it  would  count  more  inhabitants  than  the  whole  of  the 
present  human  race." 

"  The  sterility  of  the  genuine  Americans  is  something  appalling," 
he  writes.  Yet  the  American  "speaks  in  terms  of  eulogy  of 
large  families,  just  as  an  infidel  might  speak  sympathetically  of 
religion."  But  there  is  no  excuse,  he  says,  for  "race  suicide"  in  the 
United  States,  or,  at  least,  much  less  than  there  is  in  France  : 

"  The  better-class  American,  descendant  of  the  strong  race  of 
original  colonists,  openly  despises  the  wonderfully  rapid  multipli- 
cation of  the  foreign  immigrant  family.  He  pities  the  parents, 
and  thinks  that  reckless  improvidence  and  poverty  is  concerned  in 
it.  'An  inferior  race,'  he  scornfully  declares,  Ms  always  prolific' 
Yet  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  material  conditions  under  which 
the  struggle  for  life  is  carried  on  are  much 
more  favorable  in  America  than  in  France. 
Everything  seems  formed  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  the  population,  the  fields  of  ac- 
tivity are  boundless,  the  territory  is  vast  and 
land  cheap,  while  an  energetic  man  in  our 
country  is  bounded  by  conditions  from  which 
it  is  hard  for  him  to  free  himself." 

This  writer  concludes  by  saying  that  the 
law  of  physical  development  makes  the  per- 
manence of  the  American  race  impossible. 
That  race  will  be  crowded  out  by  the  survi- 
val of  continental  hybrids,  and  the  last  of 
the  Americans  will  come  as  surely  as  "The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


for  his  country,  and  patriotism  is  a  vague  term  to  him.  He  can 
not  understand  why  he  should  subordinate  his  own  interests  to 
those  of  his  country.  Therefore  he  should  be  taught  the  virtue  of 
self-abnegation,  of  merging  the  individual  into  the  community. 
He  is  a  stranger  to  the  virtues  of  toleration  and  catholicity." 


A] 


HINDU  UNFITNESS  FOR 
SELF-RULE 

THE  Hindu  extremists  who  are  clamoring 
for  absolutely  autonomous  self-govern- 
ment are  informed  by  one  of  their  own  race 
that  they  are  not  fit  for  it.  The  very  dissen- 
sions and  schisms  that  marked  their  recent 
congress  at  Surat,  he  says,  "are  proofs  pos- 
itive that  we  lack  in  the  fundamental  principle  of  political  science." 
Mr.  Jwala  Dass  is  the  writer  who  indulges  in  this  plain  talk,  and  he 
writes  in  The  Hindustan  Review  (Allahabad).    He  says  candidly  : 

"We  have  as  yet  to  learn  to  respect  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  and  it  is  an  anomaly  to  me  how  the  people  who 
can  not  bear  to  be  outvoted  in  an  assembly  like  the  Congress 
(where  all  the  offices  are  honorary)  can  hope  to  govern  the  country 
by  a  party  system,  when  the  party  in  power  is  bound  to  have  such 
patronage  at  its  command.  That  self-government  should  be  the 
ideal  for  all  patriotic  Indians  no  one  will  gainsay,  but  the  lessons 
of  past  history  should  not  be  lost  upon  us.  The  ideal  maybe  kept 
in  view  in  striving  for  all  political  reform." 

The  caste  system  in  India  is  fatal,  he  declares,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  genuine  political  freedom  and  practical  government,  and  a 
community  that  treats  the  lower  classes  as  they  are  treated  in 
India  "can  have  no  true  instinct  of  liberty  and  self-respect." 
He  says  in  the  most  downrighl  way  that  no  party  which  "turns 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  claims  of  the  lower  castes  and  denies  them  the 
mere  attributes  of  human  beings"  ought  to  expect  "an  alien  gov- 
ernment to  listen  to  their  grievances."  He  severely  charges  the 
people  of  Hindustan  with  moral  and  social  degradation,  such  as 
unfits  them  for  political  freedom,  and  remarks: 

"It  is  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  that  has  to  be  elevated. 
The  average  Indian  is  a  selfish  creature  at  heart.  The  centuries 
of  alien  dominance  have  made  him  what  lie  is.     He  has  no  love 


GUSTAVE   HERVE, 

Editor  of  the  Guerre  Social,  who  has  been 
sent  to  prison  and  fined  $600  for  denouncing 
the  French  Army. 


A  SETBACK  FOR  FRENCH   ANTI- 
MILITARISM 

NTIMILITARISM  has  received  a  somewhat  violent  reverse 
by  the  condemnation  of  Mr.  Hene",  editor  of  the  Guerre 
Social  (Paris),  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  3,000  francs 
($600)  for  his  abuse  of  the  French  Army  and  his  covert  attacks 
on  Mr.  Clemenceau  as  responsible  for  the  Morocco  campaign.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Herve'  has  been  five  times  before  the  court 
on  similar  charges.  Three  times  he  escaped  punishment,  once  he 
served  a  few  months  out  of  a  four  years'  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment.  In  his  recent  utter- 
ances he  charged  the  Government  with  pros- 
tituting the  services  of  the  Army  to  the 
purposes  of  high  finance  and  colonial  specu- 
lation. He  attacked  the  Army  in  shameless 
and  violent  terms  for  allowing  themselves  to 
be  made  tools  of.  It  is  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  Hervd's  articles  that  his  friend  Mr.  Jaures 
writes  in  his  Humanitd  (Paris) : 

"The  pirates  of  Morocco,  the  financiers 
who.  engaged  France  in  this  adventure,  may 
now  be  content.  Herve  has  been  condemned. 
To-morrow  they  will  probably  proceed  to  dis- 
bar him,  and  plunge  him  into  destitution. 
High  finance  has  won  a  crowning  victory. 
But  what  does  it  all  amount  to?  The  sentence 
passed  on  Herve,  like  that  passed  on  Z< 
proves  nothing.  His  mouth  has  been  closed, 
but  the  discussion  still  remains  open.  The 
march  of  truth  has  begun  and  it  can  not  be 
arrested." 

But  the  sober  sense  of  the  Conservative 
journals  sees  the  reasonableness  of  the  sen- 
tence. Speaking  of  the  condemned  man's 
actions  and  utterance  the  Jotirnal  des  De"bats 
(Paris)  remarks  : 

"The  jury,  which  has  an  instinctive  repug- 
nance toward  pronouncing  an  adverse  sentence  on  journalistic 
offenders,  at  once  realized  that  they  were  taking  part  in  no  ordinary 
trial.  There  were  no  merely  private  interests  at  stake.  The 
question  was  a  public  one,  and  they  met  it  with  resolution.  Stand- 
ing faithfully  at  their  post  they  discharged  the  duty  which  was 
imposed  upon  them,  and  that  was  the  duty  of  national  defense." 

The  same  sentiment  is  exprest  by  the  Paris  Temps,  Liberte",  and 
Figaro,  as  well  as  by  the  Brussels  Inddpendance  Beige.  In  Lon- 
don an  echo  of  their  utterances  comes  from  The  Times,  which  de- 
clares that  in  France  "antimilitarism  has  received  a  blow  from 
which  it  will  not  easily  recover."  Of  Mr.  Herve-,  "the  arch-anti- 
militarist  agitator,"  and  his  associates  this  paper  remarks  : 

"There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  doctrines  which  these  men 
preach.  They  have  been  engaged  for  a  long  period  past  in  a  sys- 
tematic campaign  which  is  directed  not  only  against  the  institu- 
tions of  their  country,  but  also  against  the  fundamental  principles 
of  civilized  society.  .  .  .  The  ends  of  Hervdism  are  manifestly 
criminal.  It  aims  at  the  destruction  of  the  State  and,  very  logic- 
allv,  at  the  destruction  of  the  armed  forces  by  which  the  State 
protects  itself  and  the  whole  body  of  its  citizens  against  its  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies.  To  resist,  and,  if  possible,  to  crush,  doc- 
trines of  this  sort  is  a  simple  act  of  self-defense.  Neither  the 
State  nor  the  social  organism  can  suffer  a  particular  right  which 
they  have  created  by  law  to  be  turned  against  those  institutions 
which  are  the  bulwarks  and  the  guaranties  of  all  rights,  public  and 
private." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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CANADIAN   PACIFIC   COAST  TO   BE 
INVIOLATE 

CANADA  for  the  most  part  of  the  year  has  practically  but  one 
seacoast,  and  one  outlet  for  her  trade.  Her  Atlantic  coast 
has  two  main  portals — Halifax  and  St.  John.  These  are  often 
blocked  by  ice  in  winter,  besides  being  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
great  wheat  and  mineral  regions  of  the  extreme  West.  Her  St. 
Lawrence  harbors  are  even  less  accessible  for  many  months  of  the 
year.  When  the  Panama  Canal  is  finished  the  press  of  the  Do- 
minion expect  that  the  trade  ports  of  Canada  will  be  on  the 
Pacific,  and  her  vast  wheat-crops  will  be  dispatched  by  ship  from 
Pacific  depots. 

The  importance  of  her  Pacific  coast  to  Canada  seems  to  be 
dawning  on  that  country,  and  the  Government  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  is  determined  to  maintain  it  as  a  white  and  not  a  yellow 
man's  territory.  The  ocean  that  separates  her  from  the  Asiatic 
Far  East  must  be  a  pathway  of  commerce  to  the  Dominion  and 
not  an  avenue  of  invasion,  we  are  told.  The  Canadian  papers 
seem  to  breathe  this  sentiment.  The  prompt  way  in  which  Min- 
ister Lemieux  was  sent  to  Tokyo,  and  the  success  with  which  he 
prosecuted  his  mission,  are  of  good  augury  for  the  people  he  repre- 
sented, if  we  judge  from  the  many  felicitations  he  is  receiving  both 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  columns  of  the  press.  It  was  through 
his  influence  that  fourteen  out  of  the  seventeen  emigration  syndi- 
cates existing  at  Tokyo,  which  are  characterized  as  mere  unprin- 
cipled "rings  "  or  "trusts"  for  the  gathering  of  passage-money, 
were  at  once  supprest  as  little  better  than  crimping  agencies. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  Toronto  Globe  decides  that  Mr. 
Lemieux  "has  scored  a  most  gratifying  success."  But  altho  the 
Canadian  envoy  obtained  from  Foreign  Minister  Hayashi  a  written 
promise  to  restrict  emigration  among  his  countrymen,  the  Toronto 


Ottawa  Citizen,  which  is  satisfied  with  Mr.  Lemieux's  success  and 
goes  so  far  in  candor  as  to  admit  that  the  Canadian  Government  is 
as  much  to  blame  as  Japan  for  the  recent  imbroglio.  Thus  we 
read  : 

"An  impartial  scrutiny  of  the  affair  would  suggest  that  Japan 


LOVE  AT  LONG   RANGE. 

Japan—"  Lady,  I  recognize  that  my  advances  are  distasteful  to 
you  ;  but  I  trust  I  may  still  regard  myself  as  a  friend  of  the  family  ? '' 

Canada— "If  you'll  promise  to  let  me  see  as  little  as  possible  of 
you,  I  don't  mind  being  a  sister  to  you,  for  mother's  sake  " 

—Punch  (London). 

News  thinks  that  the  guaranty  is  not  explicit  enough.  This  ob- 
jection is  met  by  the  view  of  the  London  (Canada)  Advertiser  that 
Japan  must  be  given  time  to  prove  her  good  faith  before  more 
stringent  measures  are  taken.     The  same  view  is  also  taken  by  the 


MR.    RODOLPHE   LEMIEUX, 

The  Postmaster-General  of  Canada,  whose  mission  to  Tokyo  to 
check  Japanese  immigration  resulted  in  the  disruption  of  fourteen 
Japanese  emigration  syndicates. 

had  more  reason  for  annoyance  than  Canada.  If  this  country  in- 
corporates a  company  to  import  Japanese,  it  can  scarcely  resent 
their  arrival,  much  less  allow  its  citizens  to  abuse  them,  and  sub- 
sequently accuse  the  Japanese  Government  of  breach  of  faith  when 
the  latter  apparently  did  nothing  but  allow  the  chartered  company 
to  carry  out  the  business  which  its  charter  authorized  it  to  do." 

The  Toronto  Globe,  in  another  one  of  its  series  of  articles  on  the 
Japanese  question,  declares  that,  however  satisfactory  the  settle- 
ment obtained  by  Mr.  Lemieux  may  be  considered  with  regard  to 
future  immigration,  the  main  problem  remains  unchanged.  That 
problem  is  "far  deeper  and  in  some  aspects  more  difficult."  It 
"has  to  do  with  the  Canadian  citizenship  of  these  Japanese  resi- 
dents." For  many  Japanese  have  submitted  to  naturalization  in 
Canada,  and  The  Globe  believes  that  it  is  neither  "wise  or  proper 
or  just  "  that  Japanese  should  thus  be  given  all  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  enfranchised  Canadian  citizens.  This  decision  is  not 
intended  to  reflect  either  on  the  intellectur.I  capacity  or  the  social 
conduct  of  the  Japanese.  It  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  the 
people  of  Japan  are  inferior  to  the  Canadian  people.  It  is  an 
ethnic  question.  In  fact,  it  is  morally  and  politically  impossible 
to  naturalize  a  Japanese.  The  reasons  for  this  statement  the 
writer  thus  explains  : 

"The  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  naturalizing  of  Japanese 
in  Canada,  even  when  all  the  details  are  carefully  observed  and 
the  processes  of  law  strictly  followed,  is  a  travesty,  and  the  oath  of 
allegiance  a  meaningless  formula.  A  Japanese  may  take  the  oath, 
but  it  has  no  binding  significance  for  him,  because  in  the  matter  of 
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citizenship  he  is  not  free  either  to  renounce  his  old  allegiance  to 
Japan  or  to  make  good  any  new  pledge  to  Canada.  His  country 
is  his  god,  patriotism  is  his  religion,  and  he  is  bound,  not  only  by 
his  own  personal  sense  of  loyalty,  but  even  more  inextricably  by 


either  for  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  Canadian  citizenship  or 
for  the  dangers  threatening  our  institutions." 


WHEN    THE   JAPANESE   ARMY    REACHES    NEW    YORK. 

—  Rirc  (  Paris). 

the  heavy  bonds  given  to  the  Government  of  Japan  before  he  could 
emigrate,  and  in  which  the  property  and  rights  of  his  friends  at 
home  are  involved,  and  he  must  remain  bound,  in  his  allegiance 
to  Japan,  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  his  country's  service  at 
any  time  the  authorities  of  Japan  may  issue  the  call. 

"  It  is  asserted  on  authority  that  every  Japanese  in  America  is  on 
the  official  record  in  Japan,  his  movements  regularly  reported,  and 
his  friends  bound  in  heavy  penalties  to  restore  him  to  the  Govern- 
ment officials  at  any  time  he  may  be 
required.      That  being  so,   the  proc- 
esses of  naturalization  in  Canada  and 
the  oath  of  British  allegiance  are  of 
no    more   significance   to  a   Japanese 
than  is  the  change  of  costume   made 
convenient  by  the  change  of  climate 
or  the  adoption  of  Canadian  currency 
or  style  of  cravat." 

The  services  of  these  Japanese  im- 
migrants are  so  valuable  to  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturers,  we  are  told,  that 
they  induce  the  Mongol  strangers  to 
claim  rights  of  citizenship  which  they 
neither   understand   nor    value.      This 

is  .1  degradation  of  a  political  privi- 
lege which  is  sordid  and  unworthy. 
In  the  words  of  The  Globe: 

"Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of 
Japanese  have  been  given  the  full 
rights  of  citizenship  in  Canada,  many 
of  them,  it  is  affirmed,  in  violation  of 
the  law  as  regards  residence,  lor  the 
sole  and  sordid  reason  that  they  might 
work  in  the  British  Columbia  can- 
neries and  other  occupations,  and 
without     the     slightest    consideration 


HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  FRANCE— Those  who  traveled 
in  France  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  found  that  a  two- 
franc  piece  in  the  provinces  had  a  purchasing  power  at  least  equal 
to  a  dollar  in  New  York  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  statement 
of  the  Liberie" (Paris)  that  "for  the  last  five  years  the  price  of  the 
necessities  of  life  has  risen  in  a  positively  alarming  degree."  The 
Liberii 'is  a  bright  and  newsy  paper,  which  has  no  particularly  en- 
thusiastic political  leanings,  altho  it  sometimes  takes  pleasure  in 
launching  a  shaft  of  satire  at  Mr.  Clemenceau  and  the  Republic. 
Referring  to  the  rise  in  price  of  food,  fuel,  and  other  household 
supplies  in  France,  it  blames  the  change  on  the  Republic  and  con- 
trasts the  cheapness  of  such  staples  which  prevails  in  monarchical 
countries.  Thus  the  article  from  which  we  have  quoted  proceeds 
with  airy  flippancy  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  France  is  indeed  a  charming  country  since  it  has  become  a 
republic,  while  neighboring  nations  are  by  no  means  so  agreeable 
to  live  in,  because  they  still  continue  to  maintain  a  monarchy. 
Nevertheless,  if  you  make  a  short  journey  into  Begium,  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  England,  or,  in  fact,  into  any  of  the  abominable 
countries  that  are  governed  by  monarchs,  you  will  soon  learn  that 
veal,  mutton,  vegetables,  tobacco,  matches,  candles,  in  short,  all 
the  necessities  of  life,  can  be  obtained  at  a  price  about  thirty  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  the  same  commodities  are  to  be  bought  in  Paris 
or  the  French  provinces." 

This  statement  of  the  Liberte 'is  scarcely  borne  out  by  an  elab- 
orate calculation  made  by  the  Journal  des  Reonomistes  (Paris), 
the  greatest  financial  organ  of  the  Republic.  Vet  it  certainly  be- 
comes no  matter  of  joking  to  the  laboring  classes,  when  we  see 
that  the  following  rate  of  increase  has  been  reached  in  the  several 
articles  named  : 


Bread 15 

Beef  22  % 

Veal    14* 

Mutton _>v 

Butter 14^ 

Cheese 25 % 

Fish joj< 

Fresh  vegetables 15  % 

While  this  would  not  quite  come  up  to  the  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
Liberty  it  would  indicate  an  average  rise  in  price  of  a  little  over 
twenty-one  per  cent.,  which  is  perhaps  quite  enough.—  Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Olive-oil 25  a 

Kerosene 10S 

Coal 34  % 

Wood  fuel 24  % 

Coffee 25* 

Chocolate 25 % 

Crockery 30 r< 


1  in     LIT!  LB   FATHER  s    MANIFESTO 

"  My  program  is  the  tranquilllzation  and 

reform  of  Russia  " 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


Nicholas  —  "  So  the  people  refuse  to  speak  with  me.' 
STOLYPIN     "Well,   your  Majesty  must  admit  that  your  way  of 

addressing  them  smacks  rather  of  the  judge  and  executioner." 

[On  January  22  the  Douma  passed  a  resolution  refusing  to  send 

a  delegation  to  confer  with  the  Czar.] 

—Fischietto  (Tui 


RUSSIA    ALSO    PAVED    WITH    GOOD    INTENTIONS 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


L)K. 


ENERGY  OF  THE  HUMAN  WILL 

TS  there  really  such  a  thing  as  "will  power,"  and  how  does  it  act 
-*■  on  the  material  substance  of  our  bodies?  This  question, 
which  philosophers  are  never  tired  of  discussing,  is  treated  from 
a  somewhat  new  standpoint  by  three  writers  in  The Monist  (Chi- 
cago, January).  The  first  writer,  W.  E.  Ayton  Wilkinson,  states 
his  belief  that  there  is  absolutely  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  consciousness — the 
conscious  principle  in  man  and  animals — 
actually  originates  energy.     He  writes  : 

"  Mind  directs  the  motionsof  matter.  This 
theory  has  been  disputed  by  some  leading 
intellects,  more  scientists  than  philosophers, 
notably  Professor  Huxley,  who  boldly  main- 
tained that  the  mind  was  a  mere  spectator  of 
all  that  occurred  around  it,  and  was  powerless 
to  interfere.  To  others,  such  as  Tyndall,  the 
problem  has  remained  a  standing  puzzle.  But 
I  think  most  are  now  gradually  coming  round 
to  the  view  that  mind  does  direct  the  motions 
of  matter.  .  .  .  Can  we  possibly  believe  that 
all  that  has  ever  happened  and  is  happening 
among  conscious  beings  in  this  world,  would 
have  happened  and  would  goon  happening  ex- 
actly the  same,  if  consciousness  was  not  and 
never  had  been  present?  

"Think  for  a  moment,  '1  will  move  my 
arm  or  leg,  this  way  or  that,'  and  you  find 
you  can  do  it.  Can  we  possibly  attribute 
each  one  of  these  instances  to  a  mere  coinci- 
dence that  the  motion  of  the  arm  or  the  leg 
happened  to  occur  just  at  the  same  time  as 
the  desire  for  that  motion? 

"'  The  reply,  if  any,  could  only  be,  that  it  is 
only  through  illusion  that  the  movement  appears  to  follow  the 
desire ;  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  desire  that  follows 
the  movement — the  desire  being,  really,  a  mere  consciousness  of 
and  pleased  acquiescence  in  the  movement.  But  then,  1  say, 
try  the  experiment  as  often  as  you  like  ;  determine  on  the  move- 
ment a  measurable  time  beforehand,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  it  is 
the  movement  that  follows  the  desire,  and  not  vice  versa.  To 
which  you  might  perhaps  reply,  'Again  illusion.  The  desire 
which  appeared  to  you  to  determine  the  movement  was  really 
itself  determined  by  the  same  unseen,  internal,  previous  causes 
which  determined  the  movement.' — Well,  it  is  a  conclusive  an- 
swer to  that  argument,  if,  instead  of  trying  to  predetermine  the 
movement  yourself,  you  let  somebody  else  determine  it  for  you. 
That  effectually  eliminates  all  possibility  of  illusion.  Physiolog- 
ical causes  internal  in  you  could  not  have  determined  in  the  other 
person's  mind  the  choice  of  what  movement  you  should  make." 

The  trouble  is,  the  writer  thinks,  that  scientific  men  "reject  the 
evidence  of  their  senses"  in  this  case  because  they  are  afraid  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  If  the  will  power  is 
continually  generating  energy  the  sum  of  the  energy  in  the  uni- 
verse must  be  slowly  increasing,  instead  of  remaining  constant. 
This  issue  Air.  Wilkinson  boldly  accepts.  He  rejects  the  doctrine 
of  conservation  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  generally  accepted.  It 
is  not  inherently  wrong,  he  thinks,  but  it  requires  remodeling.  He 
says  : 

"The  total  amount  of  energy  in  the  universe  is  constant,  but  it 
is  also  infinite.  It  exists  in  two  forms  :  (i)  spiritual,  and  (2)  mate- 
rial, or  mechanical ;  that  is,  measurable  in  terms  of  matter  and 
motion.  Reason  shows  that  spiritual  force  is  constantly  passing 
into  material  force.  But  if  the  total  quantity  of  each  throughout 
the  universe  is  infinite,  then  this  incessant  transformation  will 
make  no  difference  to  either. 

"The  total  supply  of  spiritual  force  in  the  universe  must  be  in- 
finite ;  otherwise  it  would  be  liable  to  exhaustion.  The  total 
amount  of  material  energy,  too,  is  also  probably  infinite.     For  it 


Al'L    CARL'S. 


The  human  will  does  not  create  new  energy, 
lie  holds,  but  merely  directs  "energy  held 
ready  for  the  purpose." 


seems  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  process  of  transformation 
ever  had  a  beginning  in  time." 

This  line  of  argument  leads  to  an  interesting  conclusion  ;  for, 
says  Mr.  Wilkinson  : 

"If  individual  will-force  is  derived  from  an  infinite  universal 
source,  then,  reasoning  by  analogy,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the 
universal  will-force  is  employed  in  the  grand  affairs  of  the  universe 
in  the  same  manner  as  individual  will-force 
is  employed  in  the  smaller  affairs  of  animals 
and  men — that  universal  evolution  also  is 
under  guidance.  Thus,  from  the  individual 
will  we  advance  to  the  idea  of  God.  This  is 
not  strict  argument.  But  it  is  a  reasonable 
hypothesis  which  serves  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  place  in  universal  philosophy  for  the 
proved  truth  of  individual  will-force." 

The  second  article,  which  is  by  William 
Pepperell  Montague,  purports  to  show  that 
mental  processes  take  place  in  space,  just  as 
material  motions  do,  and  are  hence  subject  to 
the  same  laws.  This  article  leads  mathemat- 
ically to  much  the  same  conclusion  as  the 
one  just  quoted  ;  namely,  that  the  energy  of 
mental  processes  is  directly  transformable 
into  that  of  bodily  motion — which  the  author 
regards  as  more  reasonable  than  the  belief  in 
the  interaction  between  the  mind  and  the  body 
regarded  as  occupying  two  entirely  different 
spheres  of  existence,  or  than  the  negation  of 
such  interaction. 

In  a  third  article,  however,  Dr.  Paul  Carus 
takes  exception  to  both  these  views.     He  says  : 

"Mr.  Wilkinson  assumes  that  will-force 
generates  energy  and  hints  at  the  possibility  that  all  energy  may 
be  the  product  of  such  will-force.  .  .  .  According  to  the  monistic 
view,  organisms  receive  their  energy  from  the  storehouse  of  nature 
and  return  it  by  using  it.  All  that  has  been  supplied  they  surren- 
der again  in  the  form  of  motion  and  heat,  and  in  this  metabolism, 
this  constant  flux  of  matter  in  motion,  consciousness  is  sustained 
not  uniike  the  light  of  the  flame  in  a  lamp 

"The  tension  of  the  subjective  state  which  passes  into  action  is 
called  volition,  and  the  accomplishment  of  a  motion,  an  act  of  the 
will.  Neither  in  volition  nor  in  will  is  there  any  procreation  of 
new  energy,  but  simply  an  imparting  of  direction  to  energy  held 
ready  for  the  purpose. 

"When  we  speak  of  direction  we  mean  a  line  of  motion  the  posi- 
tion of  which  in  space  and  its  relation  to  a  given  line  of  reference 
are  determinable  by  the  measurement  of  angles.  Direction  in 
itself  is  not  motion,  but  the  imparting  of  direction,  of  course,  is  a 
motion.  Here  the  case  is  analogous  to  consciousness.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  ship's  rudder  is  a  state  or  condition,  but  to  adjust  the 
rudder  according  to  requirements  takes  a  certain,  albeit  a  compar- 
atively small,  amount  of  energy." 

As  to  the  contention  that  mental  processes  take  place  in  space, 
Dr.  Carus  is  willing  to  grant  it,  in  a  measure.     He  says  : 

"We  must  .  .  .  grant  that  the  thinking  takes  place  somewhere 
within  the  body  of  the  thinking  person.  We  may  be  unable  to 
localize  the  specific  place  in  the  brain,  but  for  all  that  there  is  no 
one  that  would  place  it  either  nowhere  or  somewhere  outside  of 
the  thinker's  corporeal  personality. 

"  Yet  if  we  do  not  speak  of  the  process  of  thinking  and  bear  in 
mind  only  the  ideas  that  are  being  thought,  we  may  very  well  in- 
sist that  the  ideas  themselves  do  not  depend  upon  time  and  space. 
Moral  ideals,  for  instance,  such  as  justice,  truthfulness,  manliness, 
wisdom,  etc.,  are  eternal  norms  ;  just  as  the  theorems  of  geometry 
and  arithmetic  are  true  anywhere  and  everywhere,  and  remain  the 
same  whether  or  not  individual  thinkers  discover  them  in  their 
brains. 

"They  are  not  material,  not  corporeal,  not  concrete,  for  their 
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very  nature  is  generality,  which  implies  that  they  are  independent 
of  time  and  space. 

"Considering  the  fact  that  all  rational  thinking  consists  in  utili- 
zing generalizations  and  attempting  to  actualize  for  our  own  bene- 
fit the  eternal  norms  of  thought,  we  must  grant  that  all  abstract 
thought  contains  an  element  that  is  above  time  and  space.  All 
higher  thought  soars  into  the  realms  of  the  eter- 
nal, the  universal,  the  superspatial  relations." 

But  while  declining  to  follow  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  Professor  Montague, 
Dr.  Carus  assures  us  that,  by  other  roads,  he 
reaches  the  same  conclusions  as  they  ;  namely, 
"the  significance  of  the  soul  as  a  principle  of 
direction,  and  the  possibility  of  man's  re- 
sponsibility including  the  importance  of 
moral  maxims." 


PETS  AS  DISEASE-CARRIERS 

ATTENTION  is  called  by  Dr.  William 
15.  Meany,  of  New  York,  in  The  Med- 
ical Record  (New  York,  January  18)  to  the 
fact  that  domestic  pets,  especially  cats  and 
dogs,  may  become  active  carriers  of  infection. 
Dr.  Meany  was  prompted  to  write  this  article 
by  the  reports  of  investigators  showing  that 
the  plague  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  spread 
by  rats  and  other  rodents,  as  noticed  in  our 
issue  for  January  4.  He  aims  to  show  that 
other  animals  may  be  equally  dangerous. 
He  writes  : 

"That  diseases  are  not  infrequently  trace- 
able to  the  lower  animals,  such  as  cats,  dogs, 
the  various  species  of  the  feathered  tribe,  or 
the  so-called  house  pets  and  household  pests 
(rodents),  is  unquestioned.  Indeed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  matter  engendered  by  the  so-called 
domestic  animals  with  their  attendant  parasites  (fleas,  etc.),  the 
German  Government  has  promulgated  rules  whereby  no  domes- 
tic animals  such  as  cats  and  dogs  can  be  tolerated  in  a  pharmacy, 
for  every  detail  of  the  practise  of  pharmacy,  especially  in  the 
larger  cities,  is  closely  supervised  by  the  German  Government." 

Some  curious  facts  are  related  by  Dr.  Meany  regarding  the  sus- 
tained prevalence  of  diphtheria  in  Enfield,  Kng.,  in  1887-88,  when 
there  was  a  large  mortality  among  cats.  In  one  case  a  boy  gave 
tin-  disease  to  a  pet  cat,  which  transmitted  it  to  another,  and  this 
second  cat  gave  it  to  four  little  girls.     The  writer  goes  on  : 

"Dr.  Mason,  the  Port  Medical  Officer  at  Hull,  Eng.,  in  his 
■official  report  as  to  the  origin  and  outbreak  of  bubonic  plague  on 
board  the  steamship  /■'nary  at  her  dock  at  Hull  and  there  held  in 
quarantine  and  thoroughly  fumigated,  where  she  arrived  with  a 
cargo  of  cotton,  January  10,  1901,  says  :  'I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  probable  cause  of  the  malignant  outbreak  was  a  cat,  which 
went  aboard  at  the  port  of  Alexandria  (Egypt)  and  which  showed 
signs  of  illness  during  the  voyage.  It  had  frequented  the  fore- 
castle  occupied  by  the  sailors.  Of  the  nine  sailors  taken  with  the 
plague,  eight  of  the  victims  succumbed  to  the  attack.  The  mor- 
tality Was  confined  to  the  men  who  lived  in  the  forecastle  of  the 
ship,  and  to  these  only.  The  ship  had  twenty-one  hands  all  told, 
with  clean  bills  of  health  lrom  Alexandria  and  Algiers,  where  she 
had  touched.  Ships  had  been  arriving  regularly  in  Hull  from 
Alexandria  with  clean  bills  of  health  and  the  plague  was  not  be- 
lieved to  exist  there,  or  at  the  port  of  Algiers,  which  also  had 
II  declared  to  be  free  from  the  plague.  There  was  no  outbreak 
of  the  plague  in  Hull  proper.  The  bodies  of  three  rats,  afterward 
discovered  in  the  hold  of  the  ship,  were  sent  to  Yorkshire  for 
bacteriological  examination.  They  were  found,  however,  not  to 
lx:  affected  with  the  plague.' 

""In  1S86  Dr.  George  Turner,  Medical  Officer  of  the  local  Gov- 
ernment Board,  stated  to  the  writer  that  in  the  village  of  Braugh- 
ing,  Eng.,  diphtheria  was    prevalent   at   a   farm   among  the   fowls. 


A  man  from  a  neighboring  village  bought  a  chicken  from  an  in- 
fected farm  ;  he  took  it  home,  and  diphtheria  broke  out  in  the 
house  shortly  after.  This  was  the  first  casein  that  village.  Dr. 
Turner  further  stated  that  his  attention  was  called  to  these  facts 
by  the  medical  attendant,  and  the  man  himself  corroborated  the 
information  in  all  particulars.  Similar  accounts  are  received 
from  abroad  as  well  as  in  this  country  as  to 
the  identity  and  transmissibility  of  disease 
from  the  lower  animals,  such  as  have  been 
observed  in  swine,  sheep,  dogs,  horses,  and 
cattle,  to  human  beings.  I  may  here  inci- 
dentally state  that  hair,  fur,  wool,  and  feath- 
ers are  carriers  of  infectious  material. 

"  I  am  encouraged,  therefore,  to  be  content 
with  drawing  attention  to  the  danger  from  in- 
fected domestic  animals  such  as  cats  and  dogs, 
whose  ratting  and  mousing  propensities  and 
other  habits  render  them  especially  liable  to 
infection." 


DR.   WILLIAM    B.    MEANY, 

Who  shows   how  supposedly   harmless  pets 
may  endanger  life. 


MODERN   TRANSMUTATION 
OF  ELEMENTS 

THE  possibility  that  one  so-called  ele- 
mentary substance  might  be  changed 
into  another  by  appropriate  methods  has  never 
lacked  believers.  The  alchemists  naturally 
confined  their  experiments  to  the  precious 
metals,  and  some  persons,  even  now,  think 
that  "transmutation"  means  the  change  of 
silver  into  gold.  That  many  persons,  even  in 
recent  times,  have  believed  that  they  have 
accomplished  this  is  due  to  the  fact,  Prof. 
Charles  Baskerville  thinks,  that  silver  may 
assume  a  form  closely  resembling  gold. 
Says  this  writer,  in  an  article  entitled  "Some 
Recent  Transmutations,"  in  The  Popular 
Science  Monthly  (New  York)  : 

"Silver  can  be  converted  wholly  into  this  form  by  the  reduction 
of  silver  tartrate  by  ferrous  tartrate.  The  solutions  must  be  rather 
dilute  and  must  be  freshly  prepared.  A  red  powder  is  precipi- 
tated ;  this  changes  to  black,  and  on  the  filter  has  a  bronze  color. 
After  washing,  it  is  removed  in  a  pasty  condition  and  allowed  to 
dry  spontaneously.  This  form  of  silver  is  very  permanent  when 
dry.  It  dries  into  lumps  resembling  polished  gold.  By  brushing 
a  thick  paste  of  this  substance  over  clean  glass,  beautiful  gold- 
colored  mirrors  are  obtained.  The  stronger  acids,  even  when 
much  diluted,  instantly  convert  this  allotropic  form  of  silver  into 
normal  gray  silver;  this  is  also  effected  by  means  of  pressure." 

The  strenuous  claims  of  various  persons  that  they  have  "made 
gold  "  are  not  credited  by  scientists  and  would  appear  to  be  ad- 
vanced "for  revenue  only."  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  some  other 
claims  of  transmutation.     Says  Professor  Baskerville  : 

"  Eittica's  investigations  on  the  action  of  ammonium  compounds 
on  phosphorus  in  the  presence  of  air  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  true  transformation  of  phosphorus  into  arsenic  takes  place,  and 
that  arsenic  appears  to  be  a  nitro-oxygen  compound  of  phosphorus, 
namely,  PN9O.  .  .  .  Eittica  [also]  maintained  that  by  varying  the 
conditions  antimony  as  well  could  be  produced  from  phosphorus. 
As  the  result  of  criticisms  .  .  .  Eittica's  case  has  been  regarded 
as  not  proved 

"With  the  discovery  of  the  Becquerel  rays,  eventuating  in  the 
isolation  of  radium  compounds  by  the  Curies,  lines  of  investigation 
were  opened  up  leading  to  truly  remarkable  disclosures.  Accord- 
ing to  the  agreement,  certainly  radium  may  be  regarded  an  ele- 
ment, as  it  has  a  characteristic  spectrum  and  well-defined  atomic 
weight,  as  recently  verified  by  Mine,  Curie. 

"  Radium  compounds  give  off  an  emanation,  a  gaseous  body,  as 
discovered  by  Rutherford.  .  .  .  The  formation  of  helium  from  the 
emanation  was  first  shown  by  Ramsay  and  Soddy,  and  later  con- 
firmed.  .   .   .   Helium,  a  conventional  element  which  is  devoid  of 
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any  evidence  of  chemical  affinity,  is  produced  by  or  from  radium, 
a  conventional  element,  but  the  most  active  substance  known. 
This  occurs  when  the  emanation  is  dry,  and  we  have  reason  for 
assuming  that  the  emanation  may  in  reality  be  an  active  allotropic 
form  of  helium,  as  ozone  is  of  oxygen. 

"  Recently  we  have  been  thoroughly  aroused  again  by  Ramsay, 
who  in  collaboration  with  Cameron  has  not  only  verified  the  above 
statement,  but  proved  that  when  the  emanation  is  allowed  to  trav- 
erse its  downward  career  in  the  presence  of  water,  neon,  and  not 
helium,  is  the  gas  produced.  If  the  degradation  of  the  emanation 
be  in  the  presence  of  a  solution  of  pure  copper  salt,  sulfate  or 
nitrate,  argon,  and  no  helium,  is  produced.  The  emanation  becomes 
one  conventional  element  or  another,  dependent  upon  its  environ- 
ment. Helium,  neon,  and  argon,  with  the  respective  weights  4, 
20,  and  40,  are  produced  from  the  supposititious  allotrope  of  the 
one  with  the  lowest  atomic  weight. 

"We  know  of  no  case  in  which  any  one  of  these  three  obtained 
from  other  sources  has  been  converted  into  the  other :  nor  have  we 
been  informed  as  to  whether  or  not  the  neon  and  argon  thus  pro- 
duced from  the  emanation  subsequently  change  into  helium 

"Can  it  be  .  .  .  that  the  emanation  is  in  reality  a  compound  of 
these  gases  which  are  characterized  by  their  inertness?  Those 
who  have  worked  with  compounds  of  the  rarer  elements  well  know 
that  their  scission  follows  one  direction  or  another,  dependent  upon 
ever  so  slight  variations  in  procedure.  If  the  emanation  be,  in 
fact,  a  compound,  which  is  not  likely,  it  is  an  endothermic  com- 
pound involving  energy  with  an  order  of  magnitude  far  beyond 
anything  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  ordinary  chemical  reac- 
tions. The  total  heat  given  off  by  one  cubic  centimeter  of  emana- 
tion is  equal  to  about  ten  million  gram-calories,  or  nearly  four 
million  times  as  much  heat  as  produced  by  the  explosion  of  one 
cubic  centimeter  of  hydrogen  and  one-half  cubic  centimeter  of 
oxygen 

"  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  portion  of  this  last  work  of  Ram- 
say, the  full  account  of  which,  just  published,  reads  like  a  story  of 
magic,  had  to  do  with  the  solutions  of  the  copper  salts  in  which  the 
emanation  performed  its  devolutions.  These  solutions  after  the 
removal  of  the  copper  showed  the  presence  of  lithium,  the  smallest 
metallic  member  of  the  first  family  in  the  periodic  classification. 
So  careful  an  experimenter  as  Ramsay  of  course  took  precautions 
to  prove  the  absence  of  lithium  in  any  of  the  apparatus  or  chem- 
icals used  by  blank  tests. 

"The  facts  indicate  decomposition,  'degradation,'  as  Ramsay 
put  it,  and  not  composition,  synthesis.  He  makes  no  claim  to 
what  has  generally  been  understood  by  the  laity  as  transmutation, 
namely,  the  conversion  of  silver  into  gold. 

"The  emanation,  in  passing  through  its  transformations,  evolves 
much  the  greater  portion  of  the  energy  produced  by  radium  and  its 
educts.  Metaphysicians,  among  whom  are  many  of  the  most 
matter-of-fact  men  of  science,  have  long  speculated  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  matter.     Time  and  again  it  has  been  urged  that  the 


Can  it  be  thai  we  have  Bacon's  'philosopher's  stone'  in  the  form 
of  a  storehouse  of  concentrated  energy,  the  emanation?  " 


MOORE   LIGHTING-INSTALLATION,    CHILDs'S   RESTAURANT,   NEW  YORK. 

heavy  chemical  elements  would  eventually  be  broken  down  into 
lighter  ones..  All  that  was  needed  was  sufficient  energy,  or  the 
right  kind  of  energy,  properly  applied.  Up  to  the  time  of  Ram- 
say's work  no  successfally  undisputed  experimental  facts  have 
been  offered  in  substantiation  of  these  philosophic  considerations. 


LIGHTING  WITH  VACUUM-TUBES 

nPHE  method  of  illumination  that  uses  highly  exhausted  tubes 
J-  through  which  an  electric  current  is  passed  has  been  before 
the  public  for  a  dozen  years  or  more,  but  it  has  only  recently 
passed  into  the  commercial  stage.  Of  late  tube-installations  have 
become  not  uncommon  and  have  added  one  more  to  the  odd  and 


MOORE    LIGHTING-INSTALLATION    AT    THE  SAVOY   HOTEL. 

unfamiliar  effects  of  the  various  new  systems  of  lighting.  In  art 
article  contributed  to  The  Illuminating  Engineer  (London,  Janu- 
ary) Dr.  J.  A.  Fleming  speaks  very  hopefully  of  the  future  of  this, 
system  of  illumination.     He  writes  : 

"Is  there  any  solution  of  the  problem  of  interior  illumination 
which,  while  giving  us  the  power  of  making  a  proper  distribution 
and  diffusion  of  light,  enables  us  to  take  advantage  of  the  higher 
voltages  of  electric  supply  now  in  use  and  gives  an  advantage  over 
the  widely  used  carbon  filament  in  respect  to  the  flux  of  light 
emitted  per  watt  spent  on  it?  An  answer  to  this  question  has  been 
given  by  the  improved  vacuum-tube  lighting  of  Mr.  D.  Macfarlane 
Moore,  which  has  now  been  under  test  long  enough  to  give  proof 
of  its  value.  Altho  it  has  been  known  in  a  general  way  for  some 
time  past  that  light  could  be  obtained  by  passing  a  high-tension 
current  through  rarefied  gas,  and  altho  many  inventors  have 
patented  or  experimented  with  vacuum-lamps  in  which  the  glowing 
material  is  a  gas  and  not  a  solid,  it  has  remained  for  Mr.  Moore 
to  make  a  forward  step  of  a  very  remarkable  kind  in  connection 
with  it. 

"  It  has  long  been  a  familiar  fact  that  when  a  high-tension  dis- 
charge is  passed  through  a  rarefied  gas  in  a  glass  vessel  the  pres- 
sure in  it  very  soon  decreases  ;  that  is,  the  vacuum  becomes  higher, 
assuming  no  leak  at  the  sealing-in  of  the  electrodes. 

"The  gas  seems,  as  it  were,  to  be  absorbed.  This  fact  is  a 
familiar  one  in  connection  with  Roentgen  bulbs,  and  many  have 
been  the  devices  for  lowering  the  vacuum  and  making  the  tube 
'softer'  by  reducing  the  vacuum. 

"It  is  generally  achieved  by  heating  or  sparking  against  a  mate- 
rial contained  in  the  bulb,  which  has  gas  occluded  in  it,  whereby 
the  gas  is  liberated  and  reduces  the  vacuum  in  the  bulb.  This, 
however,  is  not  possible  in  the  case  of  a  vacuum-tube  to  be  em- 
ployed in  electric  lighting. 

"For  the  last-named  purpose  the  process  of  adjusting  the  rare- 
faction of  the  gas  in  the  tube  must  be  perfectly  automatic,  and  the 
supply  of  new  gas  must  not  be  limited  merely  by  the  small  amount 
which  can  be  occluded  in,  or  supplied  by,  a  material  sealed  up  in 
the  vacuum-tube. 

"  Mr.  Moore  has  arrived  at  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem 
by  the  invention  of  an  extremely  ingenious  automatic  valve,  which 
enables  the  vacuum-tube  to  replenish  itself  from  an  external  reser- 
voir, or  from  the  unlimited  reservoir  of  the  atmosphere  as  often 
and  as  long  as  required.     This  valve  is  controlled  by  the  pressure 
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of  the  gas  on  the  tube 
itself,  or  rather  by  the 
c  li  .1  n  ge  of  resistance 
which  accompanies  it." 

The  illuminating  value 
of  the  tube  depends  large- 
ly, it  appears,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  gas  con- 
tained in  it.     We  read  : 

"According      to      Mr. 

Moore  nitrogen  is  about 
twenty  times  better  than 
hydrogen  and  about  twice 
as  good  as  carbonic  di- 
Oxid  for  the  same  expen- 
diture ol  electric  power 
on  it.  Nitrogen  is  also 
better  than  atmospheric 
air.  The  light  of  a  tube 
tilled  with  nitrogen  is  a 
rich  golden  color,  and 
The  nitrogen  required  is 


i  75J  F.J  it  becomes  as  soft  as  /ead.  It  is  volatile  and  maybe 
sublimed  in  a  vacuum  between  7000  and  Noo°  [about  1,300°  and 
1.5000  F.]:  at  the  latter  temperature  it  melts.  Its  characteristic. 
as  we  have  said,  is  that  it  is  a  very  powerful  reducing  agent.  When 
alloyed  with  other  metals  its  principal  effects  are  to  contribute 
hardness  and  so  to  produce  crystallization,  which  naturally  in- 
volves fragility.  It  facilitates  oxidation  and  disintegration  under 
the  influence  of  the  air,  gives  ability  to  decompose  water,  and, 
speaking  generally,  augments  chemical  activity.  It  should  be 
noted  that,  when  used  in  refining  metals,  calcium  acts  in  three 
different  ways:  first,  by  reducing  oxids  and  sulfids;  second,  by 
eliminating  dissolved  gases;  and  third,  by  forming  compounds 
with  certain  impurities  and  thus  rendering  them  less  objectionable. 
In  the  case  of  copper  in  particular,  the  presence  of  calcium  reme- 
dies the  faults  of  the  dry  or  sulfurous  coppers  and  gives  good  cast- 
ings."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


with  carbonic  dioxid   a  whitish-blue 
easily  prepared  by  aspirating  air  very  slowly  over 
phosphorus.     Accordingly  the  most  efficient   ma- 
terial for  the  tube  contents   is   easily  drawn    from 
the  unlimited  supply  in  the  atmosphere 

"The  tube  filled  with  carbon  dioxid.  tho  not 
having  the  same  efficiency  as  the  nitrogen  tube. 
has  a  remarkable  power  of  revealing  tinted  sur- 
faces in  daylight  colors,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
carry  on  artistic  work  of  all  kinds  by  it  as  by 
day 

"One  point  of  great  importance  in  connection 
witli  vacuum-tube  lighting  is  that  the  light  inten- 
sity is  directly  proportional  to  the  voltage,  and 
not  to  the  fourth  or  sixth  power  of  the  voltage,  as 
in  the  case  of  metal-wire  or  carbon-filament  lamps. 
Hence  a  variation  of  the  supply  voltage  is  not  seen 
on  the  lamps  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  it  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  carbon,  or  even  metallic-wire, 
lamps. 

"The  experience  gained  in  the  use  of  this  new 
form  of  lighting  in  the  United  States  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  this  system  of  vacuum-tube  lighting 
can  not  only  compete  with,  but  surpass,  incandes- 
cent lighting  by  glow-lamps  in  the  matter  of 
economy.  Moreover,  in  first  cost  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage. It  does  away  with  all  costs  of  interior 
wiring,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  form  of  'wireless  electric 
lighting.'  The  cost  of  erection  of  a  200-foot  tube  and  trans- 
former is  far  less  than  the  cost  of  installing  its  equivalent  in  the 
form  of  one  hundred  [6-candle-power  incandescent  lamps,  while 
the  operating  cost  per  equivalent  candle-feet  illumination  on  a  ta- 
ble surface  is  about  half  that  of  carbon-filament  lamps.  This  type 
of  vacuum-tube  lighting  has  not  yet  been  put  into  operation  to  any 
it  extent  in  Great  Britain,  but  no  one  who  has  studied  it  in  its 
commercial  and  scientific  aspects  can  have  doubts  that  it  is  des- 
tined to  find  a  Large  field  of  utility  in  connection  with  certain 
classes  of  public  and  private  lighting." 


JAQUEMART  OF  THF  MADELEINE 
AT    BESANQON. 


CLOCK-STRIKING  FIGURES 

PUBLIC  clocks  in  which  the  hours  are  sounded  on  a  bell  by 
figures  of  men  with  hammers  in  their  hands  are  not  common 
in  the  United  States.  When  one  was  installed,  not  many  years  ago, 
on  a  newspaper  building  in  a  public  square  in  New- 
York,  it  was  evident,  from  the  comments,  that 
many  persons  considered  it  a  new  idea.  Yet  this 
device  is  a  very  old  one,  originating  in  France  over 
five  centuries  ago,  and  such  clocks  now  exist  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  world.  In  France  such  me- 
chanical figures  are  called  "  jaquemarts,"  and  the 
origin  of  this  name,  together  with  the  history  and 
significance  of  some  of  the  oldest  figures,  is  dis- 
cust  by  L.  Reverchon  in  Cosmos  (Paris).  Says 
this  writer  : 


"What  is  a  jaquemart?  Littre  tells  us  that  it 
is  a  metal  figure  representing  an  armed  man  with 
a  hammer  in  his  hand,  placed  on  clocks  to  strike 
the  hours.  .  .  .  The  word  seems  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  German  or  Flemish  'Jackman  ' — a  man 
armed  with  a  'jack.'  It  has  also  been  regarded 
as  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  a  supposed  inventor 
Jacques  Marc,  but  proof  of  this  is  lacking.  .  .  . 
Gabriel  Peignot,  a  learned  resident  of  Dijon, 
thinks  that  the  name  is  simply  that  of  a  certain 
Jaquemart  of  Lille,  who  is  said  to  have  made  the  two 
figures  on  the  Dijon  clock,  the  oldest  ones  known." 


USES  OF  CALCIUM  Not  long  ago  calcium,  the  metallic  base 
ol  common  lime,  was  known  only  as  a  chemical  curiosity  :  now  it 
is  produced  commercially  and  bids  fair  to  become  an  important 
factor  in  metallurgy.  Says  a  writer  in  the  Revue  Scientifique 
(Paris,  November  ;,o)  : 

alcium  has  been  much  discusl  of  late,  in  the  expectation  (hat 
metallurgy  al  uses  foi  it  will  be  found.  Many  think  that  it  has  a 
brilliant  future  before  il  as  .1  reducing  agent  in  the  refining  of 
metals  ;  and  again  attention  has  been  called  to  its  property  of  hard- 
ening melals  to  which  it   is  added.     Quite  recently  Arthur   Pratt 

has  presented  a  study  of  this  substance  to  the  British  Association, 
and  his  principal  conclusions  are  interesting.  Calcium  isasilvcry- 
white  metal    that  easily  oxidizes   in   moist  air;    it    is  very  light,  its 

specific  gravitj  being  only  1.52,  very  malleable,  and  a  good  con- 
ductor of  heat.      It    is  about  as  hard   as  aluminum  ;  but  at  400*    C. 


To  these  explanations  Mr.  Reverchon  adds  one 
of  his  own,  namely,  that  the  name  is  short  for  Jacques  an  mar- 
teau,  or  Jacques  of  the 
hammer,  "Jacques"  be- 
ing a  well-known  name 
for  the  French  peasant, 
besides  the  jaquemarts 
of  Dijon,  there  are  many 
ancient  ones  in  Fiance, 
notably  those  at  Avi- 
gnon, which  have  been 
changed  several  times  in 
the  course  of  centuries. 
The  same  is  true  of  the 
single  figure  at  Besan- 
con.  which  was  once  set 
on  horseback  and  is  now 
dresl  in  fireman's  cos- 
tume. Answering  the 
question  why  this  method 
of    striking     the     hours 

should  have  been  adopted 

so  frequently  in  monu- 
mental or  public  clocks, 
Mr.       Reverchon      says:  the  jaquemakts  of  dijon. 
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"The  jaquemart  was  a  sort  of  tribute  rendered  to  the  ancient 
crier  who  once  struck  the  hours  or  gave  public  notices  and  actually 
wielded  the  hammer  with  his  own  hands  on  the  public  belfry. 
This  opinion  also  appears  to  be  that  of  Pierre  Dubois,  the  eminent 
historian  of  horology,  who  has  written,  in  his  study  of  the  Solty- 
koff  collection,  that  it  'was  perhaps  desired  to  preserve,  by  fashion- 
ing men  in  armor  to  strike  the  hours,  the  memory  of  the  nocturnal 
sentinels  who  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  customarily  stationed  on 
the  tops  of  towers  to  watch  over  the  public  rest.' 

"This  opinion  is  also  in  perfect  accord  with  the  derivation  of 
the  word  'jaquemart '  from  'Jacques  of  the  Hammer.'  " — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


RECENT   IMPROVEMENTS  IN   MOTORS 

NOT  so  very  long  ago  the  steam-engine,  as  a  prime  motor, 
reigned  supreme,  and  there  was  only  one  kind  of  steam- 
engine — the  alternating  type.  Recent  years  have  seen  the  rapid 
rise  of  the  internal-combustion  motors,  especially  those  of  the  ex- 
plosive type,  using  gas  or  vapors  mixt  with  air,  and  the  extensive 
•development  of  hydraulic  power,  made  possible  by  the  invention 
of  electric  transmission.  A  new  and  valuable  kind  of  steam- 
engine  too — the  turbine — has  sprung  suddenly  into  prominence, 
and  the  old  forms  have  been  made  more  useful  by  improvements 
in  fuels  and  in  their  application.  These  changes  are  treated  at 
length  in  an  article  by  A.  Berthier,  an  eminent  French  engineer,  in 
the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  November  16)  on  "The  Production 
of  Motive  Power."     Says  this  writer: 

"There  is  no  more  important  question  from  the  industrial  point 
of  view  than  that  of  motive  force.  Speaking  accurately,  man  pro- 
duces nothing,  he  only  transforms,  and  the  problem  of  the  produc- 
tion of  motive  force  is  only  that  of  the  transformation  of  energy. 
Now,  as  has  been  said  a  hundred  times,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
energy  at  our  disposal  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  that  of  the 
sun.  The  sun  presides  daily  over  the  formation  of  'white  coal ' 
[glaciers  and  snow-fields  furnishing  water-power],  as  in  prehistoric 
times  he  assisted  in  the  elaboration  of  black  coal.  He  it  is,  then, 
that  furnishes  the  primitive  matter,  so  to  speak,  that  we  utilize. 
Passing  by  theoretic  considerations  on  the  various  and  multiple 
transformations  of  energy — chemical,  calorific,  electric — let  us  re- 
view the  principal  systems  of  production  of  motive  force,  dividing 
them  into  two  great  classes :  those  using  combustibles,  solid, 
liquid,  or  gaseous,  and  those  using  natural  forces,  as  water  and  air. 

"In  the  first  class  belong  steam-engines,  hot-air  motors,  and 
explosive  motors;  in  the  second,  hydraulic  or  atmospheric  wheels 
and  turbines.  We  shall  say  of  the  latter  that  they  have  undergone 
no  important  modifications  in  recent  years." 

Beginning  with  steam-engines,  Berthier  first  notes  improved 
methods  of  steam-production,  which,  he  says,  involve  three  factors  : 
the  combustible,  the  method  of  burning  it,  and  the  method  of  ap- 
plying the  heat  to  the  water.  The  chief  innovations  apply  to  the 
last-named  factor.  Water-tube  boilers  are  becoming  more  and 
more  common  chiefly  on  account  of  the  high  pressures  attainable 
with  safety,  altho  they  are  expensive  and  hard  to  clean,  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  the  combustible,  mechanical  stokers  are 
coming  into  general  use.  especially  in  large  central  stations.  Ex- 
periments have  also  been  made  with  pulverized  combustibles,  but 
they  are  costly  and  dangerous.  finally,  gas  is  burned  more  and 
more,  and  with  excellent  results.  Smoke-burning  devices  the 
author  regards  as  illusory  :  it  is  better,  he  thinks,  to  stop  the  for- 
mation of  smoke  than  to  try  to  use  it  after  it  has  formed.  The  use 
of  heated  air  to  feed  the  furnace  seems  good,  but  has  not  spread 
widely.  Experiments  have  also  been  made  with  air  containing  an 
excess  of  oxygen,  which  enables  the  production  of  very  high  tem- 
peratures. Forced  draft,  hitherto  confined  to  marine  use,  is  meet- 
ing approval  on  land  also.  Superheated  steam,  too,  is  coming  into 
high  favor,  necessitating  the  adoption  of  all  sorts  of  superheating 
devices. 

All  the  above  are  devices  to  improve  the  production  of  steam. 
As  regards  its  utilization,  the  improvements  fall  into  two  classes, 


multiple-expansion  systems  and  steam-turbines.  The  latter,  the 
writer  says,  are  of  two  types  :  action-turbines,  in  which  the  steam 
acts  by  its  own  impetus,  as  in  the  Laval  turbine,  and  reaction- 
turbines,  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  also  utilized,  as  in 
the  Parsons  turbine.  The  former  type  is  used  to  advantage  for 
small  powers  and  in  limited  space  ;  the  latter,  under  other  condi- 
tions, sometimes  with  enormous  powers,  as  in  the  recent  gigantic 
ocean-liners. 

Coming  now  to  gas-engines,  the  writer  notes  that  no  important 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  low-powered  engines  of  the  hot-air 
expansion  type,  generally  used  for  pumping.  In  the  larger  indus- 
tries it  is  only  the  explosion-motor  that  really  competes  with  the 
steam-engine.     The  writer  says  : 

"We  must  recognize  that  the  steam-engine  seems  to  have  reached 
its  maximum  efficiency,  while  the  gas-motor,  on  account  of  the 
way  in  which  it  utilizes  heat,  would  appear  to  be  susceptible  of 
greater  perfection.  In  the  space  of  barely  five  years  the  applica- 
tions of  large  gas-motors  on  the  European  continent  have  exceeded 
the  impressive  figure  of  250,000  horse-power." 

(ias-engines  are  now  made  of  much  higher  power  than  formerly 
— running  as  high  as  6.000  horse-power.  These  large  motors,  we 
are  told,  are  more  economical  than  steam-engines.  The  recent 
improvements  have  consisted  chiefly  in  making  details  more  per- 
fect and  in  the  use  of  various  gaseous  substances,  such  as  alcohol 
vapor,  acetylene,  the  waste  gases  from  iron-furnaces,  etc.  A  rich 
illuminating-gas  is  unfitted  for  use  in  a  motor,  and  many  devices 
are  now  in  use  for  distilling  gas  from  fuel  of  poor  quality,  or  even 
from  refuse,  for  industrial  use.  Berthier  closes  with  a  com- 
parison of  different  systems.  With  regard  to  cost  and  safety 
he  says : 

"  The  various  generators  of  power  have  nearly  the  same  value 
from  this  point  of  view.  The 'poor-gas  *  motor,  altho  inherently 
inferior  in  certain  respects,  is  nevertheless  very  satisfactory  ;  an 
installation  requires  only  a  gas-generator,  and  a  pipe  system  of 
low  pressure  and  low  temperature,  without  auxiliary  apparatus. 
The  steam-turbine,  because  of  its  reduced  amount  of  friction,  ab- 
sence of  alternation  in  motion,  and  lack  of  delicate  mechanism,  is 
doubtless  less  exposed  to  deterioration  ;  but  it  requires,  like  a 
piston-motor,  the  use  of  boilers,  high-pressure  piping,  and  groups 
of  auxiliary  apparatus  such  as  superheaters,  condensers,  econo- 
mizers, etc.,  which  are  costly  to  keep  in  repair  and  increase  the 
chance  of  accident." — Translation  made  for  The  Litekarv 
Digest. 


In  regard  to  the  paragraph  entitled  "Corn  Sirup,"  quoted  from  The  Louisi- 
ana Planter,  in  our  issue  of  Jan.  1 1,  Prof  C.  F.  Chandler  of  Columbia  University 
writes  us  as  follows.  "There  is  no  sulfuric  acid  in  the  corn  sirup  or  glucose 
made  in  this  country  from  corn,  nor  is  iime  used  in  connection  with  it  for  any 
purpose  whatever.  Neither  does  it  contain  any  objectionable  constituents,  but 
it  is  a  perfectly  pure  and  wholesome  product,  and  has  been  so  recognized  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Dr  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry."  In  support  of  this  statement  Professor  Chandler  cites  the  re- 
port of  a  committee  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  appointed  in  1882 
at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  The  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  report,  which  appeared  in  1884.  is  as  follows: 

"In  conclusion,  then,  the  following  facts  appear  as  the  result  of  the  present 
investigation:  1st.  That  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  starch  is  a  long-es- 
tablished industry,  scientifically  valuable  and  commercially  important.  2d. 
That  the  processes  which  it  employs  at  the  present  time  are  unobjectionable 
in  their  character  and  leave  the  product  uncontaminated.  3d.  That  the  starch- 
sugar  thus  made  and  sent  into  commerce  is  of  exceptional  purity  and  uniformity 
of  composition,  and  contains  no  injurious  substances.  And,  4th.  that  tho 
having  at  best  only  about  three-fifths  the  sweetening  power  of  cane-sugar,  yet 
starch-sugar  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  cane-sugar  in  healthfulness,  there  being 
no  evidence  before  the  committee  that  maize  starch-sugar,  either  in  its  normal 
condition  or  fermented,  has  any  deleterious  effect  upon  the  system,  even  when 
taken  in  large  quantities." 

Professor  Chandler  goes  on  to  say: 

"This  effectually  disposes  of  the  allegation  that  there  is  anything  unwhole- 
some or  offensive  in  starch-sugar.  The  committee  remarks  in  its  report  that 
'starch-sugar  appears  in  commerce  in  a  great  variety  of  grades  under  the  fol- 
lowing names,'  mentioning  fifteen  different  names,  among  which  appears  the 
name  'corn  sirup.'  Since  this  report  was  made  I  have  had  occasion  to  fo'.low 
the  progress  of  the  industry,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  no  change  has 
been  made  in  the  processes  of  manufacture  of  corn  sirup  or  any  other  form  of 
starch-sugar  which  would  warrant  any  change  in  the  opinion  exprest  by  the 
committee  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sc:enc<  s  in   18F  t 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


A  SOUTHERN  VIEW  OF  PROHIBITION 

TI I  E  comment  of  the  press  outside  the  South  upon  the  prohibi- 
tion movement  there  indicates  ignorance  of  the  impulse  be- 
hind the  movement,  and  Northern  editors,  says  John  E.  White, 
himself  a  Southerner,  writing  in  The  Standard  (Baptist,  Chi- 
cago), "are  under  the  impression  that  it  is  merely  an  experiment 
— a  timid,  tentative  venture  with  much  mental  reservation  on  the 
part  of  the  Southern  people."  With  a  choice  of  figures  intimately 
representative  of  the  section  treated,  the  writer  proceeds  concern- 
ing the  misconception  of  Northern  editors  : 

"They  seem  to  think  that  we  are  at  the  old  game  of  'snap-out,' 
and  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  still  in  the  ring,  waiting  hopefully  to 
get  the  handkerchief  on  the  next  round  ;  that  a  temporary  majority 
is  for  the  time  on  the  long  end  of  the  prohibition  'seesaw,'  and 
that  an  immense  and  respectable  minority  is  complacently  organ- 
ized for  a  new  deal  that  may  possibly  reverse  positions.  It  is  nec- 
essary only  to  say  that  such  an  impression  finds  no  confirmation  in 
the  Southern  understanding  of  the  situation,  even  in  the  ranks  of 
public  men  who  have  not  been  identified  with  the  prohibition 
movement.  The  sense  of  a  final  farewell  to  the  old  liquor-license 
regime  has  settled  squarely  down  in  the  judgment  of  this  section 
of  the  country." 

Back  of  the  movement  are  the  religious  energies,  the  educa- 
tional interests,  and  the  economic  conscience  of  the  South.  Upon 
the  influence  of  religion  in  securing  prohibition  the  writer  declares  : 

"We  are  told  that  this  does  not  mean  anything  practically  in 
other  sections.  But  it  means  something  here- — and  an  undisputed 
something.  Probably  the  greatest  organized  influence  in  the  South 
is  represented  in  the  churches.  Moreover,  it  is  available  for  the 
practical  support  of  the  prohibition  law.  The  Christian  sentiment 
of  the  South  does  not  allow  prohibition  as  a  'politics  '  outside  the 
proper  concern  of  our  religious  organizations.  Our  church  associ- 
ations from  the  largest  to  the  most  local  are  the  traditional  labora- 
tories of  prohibition  sentiment.  These  bodies  are  awake  to  their 
responsibility  for  what  has  been  won.  The  leaders  of  the  churches 
understand  very  well  the  advantage  gained  for  the  kingdom  of 
God.  They  know  what  has  been  taken  out  of  the  path  of  the  gos- 
pel and  the  value  of  the  new  opportunity  laid  open  for  it.  A  prop- 
osition to  restore  the  liquor  traffic  would  receive  almost  the  same 
response  from  the  churches  as  a  proposition  to  restore  a  state 
church  establishment." 

The  elements  unfriendly  to  prohibition  are  described  as  the 
"Alcoholics  "  and  the  "Academics."  The  former  are  "those  who 
are  partizans  of  the  liquor  business  for  selfish  reasons,  either  de- 
siring to  sell  liquor,  to  rent  their  property  for  its  sale,  or  because 
they  have  formed  the  saloon  habit  of  drink."  The  "Academics" 
are  those  "who  have  fallen  in  love  with  syllogisms  and  have  some 
sort  of  records  in  the  disputatious  past."     He  goes  on  : 

"  They  honestly  and  consistently  question  whether  prohibition 
docs  not  belong  in  the  category  of  decreed  impossibility.  They 
frame  their  creed  in  two  propositions  :  that  State  prohibition  has 
not  been  a  perfect  success  in  Maine  and  Kansas;  that  every 
revolution  must  have  its  revulsion,  and  that  public  sentiment 
wrought  upon  sharply  always  reacts. 

"Now.  instead  of  bandying  debate  any  longer  over  the  matter  of 
fact  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  prohibition  in  Maine  and  Kan- 
sas, and  freely  admitting  all  the  value  of  the  principle  of  action 
and  reaction  as  applied  to  ordinary  reforms,  we  have  to  say  that 
these  syllogistic  orators  have  simply  not  taken  pains  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  situation.  They  have  missed  the  facts  and. 
therefore,  the  genius  of  the  prohibition  movement  in  the  South. 
The  prohibition  we  have  here  is  a  different  proposition  from  the 
prohibition  of  Maine  and  Kansas  in  its  origin,  its  appeal,  and  its 
conditions.  It  is  not  ordinary  State  prohibition.  It  is  an  impulse 
o|  civilization,  the  Outflow  of  the  religious,  educational,  economic. 
social,  and  political  resolution  of  Southern  society.  Its  moral 
force    is   cosmic.       Its   basis    is    in    the    temper  and  conscience  oi    a 

section     the  unforced  compact  of  a  homogeneous  people  in  their 
consciousness  of  sectional  solidarity. 


"  Again  we  remind  the  prophets  of  reaction  that  they  have  as- 
sumed that  prohibition  has  been  achieved  and  is  being  achieved 
by  spasms  of  public  opinion.  Their  syllogism  required  a  revolu- 
tion for  its  premise,  and  they  have  prest  an  evolution  into  service. 
There  is  no  spasm,  no  sudden  revolt  against  the  liquor  traffic. 
Inch  by  inch  the  foundations  of  prohibition  have  been  slowly  and 
surely  laid  in  every  Southern  State.  Prohibition  has  not  come  to 
Georgia  as  a  thief  in  the  night.  It  is  not  a  child  of  quick  and 
painless  labor.  There  is  no  strain  of  upheaval  under  dramatic 
pressure  to  plague  its  present  or  to  threaten  its  future.  If  prohibi- 
tion could  be  measured  by  yards  the  fact  would  show  that  Georgia 
gained  about  one  yard  of  prohibition  in  1907,  and  that  the  rest  was 
old  stock.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  pray  out  of  heaven  the  nec- 
essary human  conditions  for  a  sound  foundation  for  a  permanent 
prohibition  regime  in  the  South  we  could  have  gotten  nothing 
sounder  than  we  have  secured  by  the  slower  and  more  patient 
process  of  the  years." 


WHY  JEWS  ADOPT  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

THE  adoption  of  Christian  Science  by  certain  Jews  offers  a 
peculiar  problem  in  religious  psychology  which  a  writer  in 
The  American  Hebrew  (New  York)  attempts  to  solve.  "The 
religious  instinct  ought  to  be  stronger  in  Jews  than  in  others — is 
probably  quite  as  strong,"  he  says,  "yet  it  is  notorious  that  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  religious  training  in  Jewish  homes  has  not 
been  adequate."  The  Jews,  he  avers,  have  been  caught  in  the 
stream  of  materialism  which  has  been  flowing  about  them  ;  and  tho 
some  of  them  have  escaped  destruction  by  reason  of  their  thousand- 
year  traditions,  others  have  not  had  the  strength  to  withstand  the 
current.  The  Jews  who  have  joined  the  Christian-Science  move- 
ment, he  asserts  further,  are  those  who  have  had  no  Jewish  influ- 
ence in  their  home  lives ;  and  this  class  forms,  he  thinks,  only  a 
special  instance  of  the  majority — Jews  and  Gentiles — attached  to 
the  faith  of  Mrs.  Eddy.  Upon  this  point  he  writes  more  fully  as 
follows  : 

"We  believe  it  will  be  found  upon  investigation  that  the  follow- 
ers of  the  new  faith  are  made  up  of  those  who  were  not  attached, 
or  who  were  but  nominally  attached,  to  other  churches.  With  the 
scientific  development  of  the  last  half  of  the  last  century  there 
came  a  tremendous  religious  unrest  not  measurable,  even  approxi- 
mately, by  the  number  of  avowed  skeptics  or  agnostics,  but  reach- 
ing far  into  the  ranks  of  those  whose  church  attendance  survived 
tho  their  faith  had  perished.  Since  that  period — say  since  the 
seventies  of  the  nineteenth  century — a  generation  has  grown  up, 
and  to  many  of  that  generation  religion  was  a  word  without  per- 
sonal significance.  As  the  pendulum  invariably  swings  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  the  revolt  from  religion  was,  naturally,  to 
materialism.  The  harvest  of  unfaithful  stewardship  which  has 
recently  been  so  plentifully  garnered  is  the  inevitable  crop 
whose  seed  was  sown  by  irreligion. 

"It  is  the  history  of  man  that  he  can  not  long  continue  without 
religious  faith.  For  a  little  while  some  substitute  will  serve,  as 
Humanity  served  at  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  as 
Ethical  Culture  and  Social  Service  answered  here  for  a  time.  These, 
however,  are  but  temporary  expedients.  Permanently  they  do  not 
answer  the  innate  needs  of  the  people,  nor  have  they  been  shown 
to  be  of  such  a  character  that  they  can  be  transmitted  to  a  next 
generation.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  man  that  he  wants  his  religion 
to  mean  something  to  himself  in  his  own  person  ;  that  he  should 
derive  from  it  something  of  personal  comfort  and  consolation. 
Even  if  it  be  true  that  that  is  a  higher  development  which  ignores 
self  and  has  consideration  only  for  others,  which  makes  Altruism 
the  exclusive  standard  of  right  living,  it  is  obvious  that,  whatever 
may  happen  in  the  ultimate  time,  the  present  status  of  mankind  is 
not  such  that  the  masses  of  men  can  live  on  the  heights.  For 
them  only  that  will  serve  which  they  can  grasp  and  which  is  fitted 
for  their  use. 

"  This,  then,  was  the  condition  when  Christian  Science  appeared. 
On  the  one  hand  there  had  been  a  period  of  religious  decay  long 
enough   for  almost  an  entire  generation  to  be  weaned  away  from 
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religious  influences.  On  the  other  hand  there  came  this  intensely 
personal  form  of  religion  which,  whatever  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious frauds  may  have  done  to  discredit  it,  does  appeal  to  the 
human  side  of  its  followers  and  answers  their  really  crying  need 
for  a  faith.  Having  by  their  parents  been  robbed  of  their  natural 
inheritance,  they  take  shelter  here." 


DIVIDED  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  MINISTERS' 

SALARIES 

IF  for  ten  years  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  would  enter 
into  conspiracy  to  refute — not  by  denials,  but  by  visual  dis- 
proof— that  mean  slander,  "  The  Lord's  call  is  always  where  the 
biggest  salary  is,"  they  would  multiply  the  moral  power  of  their 
profession  beyond  all  estimate.  In  saying  this  the  editor  of  The 
Interior  (Chicago)  touches  again  upon  the  aggravating  topic  of  the 
minister's  salary.  He  does  not,  however,  dwell  solely  upon  "the 
ministerial  duty  to  be  sacrificing,"  for  he  adds  :  "Please  don't  con- 
clude, dear  layman,  that  it's  a  lay  duty  to  furnish  him  the  occasion 
of  the  grace."  The  business  of  the  layman,  he  says,  "  is  to  pay  up 
and  trust  the  Lord  to  find  some  other  way  of  developing  sacrifice 
in  the  preacher."  He  sees  the  division  of  responsibility  in  such 
a  light  as  this  : 

"  There  is  real  virtue  in  preaching  for  small  salary  to  people  who 
have  little  money  to  pay,  but  no  virtue  at  all  in  preaching  cheap 
for  a  church  that  could  pay  a  worthy  recompense. 

"  The  beauties  of  sacrifice  appear  to  best  advantage  when  prop- 
erly distributed — to  the  clergy  and  laity  ' share  and  share  alike.'1 

"No  honest  minister  wants  to  live  better  than  his  people.  The 
true  servant-spirited  man  will  be  very  ready  to  live  in  a  shack — in 
the  midst  of  a  settlement  of  shacks.  But  living  in  a  shack  and 
preaching  for  a  people  who  live  in  mansions  is  a  different  proposi- 
tion, and  it  is  no  wonder  that  ministers  revolt  at  it.  There  is  no 
other  hardship  equal  to  the  hardship  of  constant  unfavorable  com- 
parison with  your  neighbors,  and  since  it  is  an  utterly  needless 
hardship,  and  a  useless  one  to  boot,  the  church  which  imposes  it 
on  its  preacher  convicts  itself  of  stone-heartedness  and  no  imagina- 
tion." 

In  the  ecclesiastical  sense  the  call  to  a  pastorate  is  said  to  "fix  " 
the  salary,  this  writer  observes,  and  finds  the  trouble  thereof  in  the 
fact  that  "in  so  many  cases  the  salary  everlastingly  stays 'fixt.' " 
The  case  is  analyzed  further  : 

"  The  congregation  may  multiply  in  numbers  ;  its  members  may 
increase  in  wealth  ;  a  new  social  tone  may  impose  upon  the  pas- 
tor's family  much  costlier  obligations  ;  the  market  prices  of  neces- 
sities may  all  advance ;  in  the  happy  course  of  nature  the  pastor's 
children  become,  as  growing  children  must,  decidedly  more  expen- 
sive ;  and  illness  or  misfortune  may  invade  the  manse — yet  that 
salary  never  comes  unfixt. 

"  Elders  and  trustees  need  more  curiosity  as  to  ''how  the  parson 
gets  along."1  Sitice  they  can  borrow  the  curiosity  from  their 
wives,  they  need  not  go  without  it. 

"  It  isn't  safe  to  assume  that  if  everything  wasn't  going  well  at  the 
manse,  you'd  have  heard  of  it.  If  your  preacher  is  the  right  kind, 
you  won't  hear  of  it.  If  his  wife  is  the  right  kind  also,  there's 
double  chance  against  your  hearing  of  it.  They're  not  going  to 
whine.  The  only  way  you'll  find  out  is  to  go  down  to  the  manse 
with  your  very  best  tact  worn  next  your  heart,  and  insist  on 
knowing. 

"And  you  ought  to  go.  If  the  salary  isn't  sufficient  to  make  the 
minister  and  his  family  as  comfortable  as  the  average  comfort  of 
your  community,  then  there's  clearly  something  to  be  done  about 
it.  Not  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  Protestant  congregations 
of  the  United  States  are  actually  paying  their  pastors  all  that  they 
could  pay  ;  this  is  a  guess,  but  it's  a  safe  one.  Your  congregation 
can  raise  the  salary,  and  it  will,  rather  than  let  the  pastor's  family 
feel  privation. 

"Only  you  as  the  'leading  elder'  or  the  'principal  trustee'  or  the 
'best-known  deacon  '  will  have  to  find  out  the  facts  and  let  the  con- 
gregation know— and  put  down  the  first  increase." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  like  a  method  of  ascertain- 


ing what  salary  the  minister  ought  to  receive  the  writer  gives  the 
following  hint : 

"  Set  down  what  it  costs  you  to  keep  your  family  a  year — if  you 
are  a  farmer,  be  sure  you  add  the  grocery  price  of  what  you  eat  of 
your  own  raising.  Count  in  what  you  give  away— and  double  it, 
for  the  preacher  has  more  requests  and  it's  likely  he's  more  gener- 
ous than  you. 

"  Put  down  a  little  extra  for  clothing,  because  you  know  you 
couldn't  bear  to  see  him  wear  in  the  pulpit  a  coat  as  scuffed  as 
serves  for  you  in  a  pinch.  Allow  him  $50  for  new  books  ;  the  rea- 
son he  was  so  dull  last  Sunday  was  probably  because  he  hasn't 
been  able  to  afford  a  fresh  book  to  read  for  six  months.  Add  as 
much  more  for  expenses  to  a  convention  or  two  ;  you  wonder  why 
he  doesn't  keep  up  with  the  times,  but  he  hardly  ever  gets  away 
anywhere  where  he  can  catch  step  with  the  times.  Penally,  grant 
an  allowance  for  insurance  and  the  rainy  day. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  raise  the  salary  ?  " 


WHERE  TO  PLACE  THE  INSTITUTIONAL 

CHURCH 

/^\NE  of  the  practical  problems  of  the  Institutional  Church  is 
^^  the  question  of  its  location.  The  Rev.  Edward  Judson, 
writing  in  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  (Philadelphia),  states  that  the  place  for  such  a 
church  should  be  "a  somewhat  hostile  environment."  The  place 
indicated  by  the  phrase  is  interpreted  by  the  editor  of  The  Chris- 
tian Advocate  (New  York)  as  "a  region  chiefly  of  boarding-houses 
and  single  apartments  of  various  grades,  rented  to  men  and  women 
who  either  prepare  their  own  meals  or  obtain  them  at  neighboring 
restaurants."  Such  a  spot  is  to  be  found  only  in  a  large  city,  one 
which  furnishes  "a  great  center,  one  midway  (or  diagonally  sepa- 
rate) between  great  residential  sections  and  those  devoted  to  large 
business  establishments."  This  center  requires  surrounding  it  "a 
large  population,  unchurched  or  liable  to  become  unchurched,  yet 
where  people  for  generations  must  collect  and  live."  The  relation 
of  the  church  to  its  environment  is  thus  further  analyzed  by  the 
writer  in  The  Christian  Advocate  : 

"  Such  an  establishment  would  of  course  attract  many  who  if  it 
were  not  there  would  be  attending  more  or  less  distant  churches 
of  the  ordinary  type,  and  these  with  the  remains  of  a  former  large 
congregation  make  a  nucleus  around  which  constantly  would  gather 
such  as  could  be  well  incorporated  with  the  body  of  the  church. 
There  continually  a  number  (as  they  experienced  conversion  or 
improved  in  worldly  circumstances)  would  gravitate  to  the  nearest 
strictly  family  church.  But  the  majority  would  remain  for  years, 
if  not  forever,  the  life  and  activity  having  a  ceaseless  charm  for 
them. 

"When  such  an  institution  is  established  the  question  arises, 
What  should  families  permanently  living  in  the  vicinity  do? 
Should  they  travel  long  distances  for  their  'family's  sake  '? 

"Is  the  Institutional  Church  so  antagonistic  to  family  life  that 
this  should  be  a  natural  result?" 

"On  these  problems  we  venture  to  say  that  a  family  might  well 
determine  to  attend  the  Institutional  Church  for  the  sake  of  build- 
ing up  a  mighty  power  for  good.  The  Christian  should  not  look 
entirely  to  himself  or  to  his  family — they  must  be  ever  in  front — 
but  should  'look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man 
also  on  the  things  of  others,'  as  the  Apostle  teaches. 

"If  the  head  of  such  a  family  concludes  for  Christ's  sake  and 
humanity's  sake  to  give  his  strength  to  the  Institutional  Church — 
and  there  will  be  many  such — there  should  be  provision  for  them. 
On  the  Sabbath  the  Institutional  Church  should  have  discourses 
and  a  conduct  of  the  adjunct  services  comparable  with  any  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  There  should  be  one  great  meeting  in  the  midst 
of  the  week,  a  great  church  prayer-meeting.  The  Sunday-school 
should  be  thoroughly  classified,  and  the  children  of  such  families 
placed  where  they  would  naturally  be  elsewhere.  That  this  can  be 
done  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  types  we  know.  If  it  could  not  be 
done  a  serious  question  would  arise.  The  Institutional  Church 
must  keep  something  doing  every  night,  and  often  in  the  afternoon. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  man  who  loves  the    Institutional 
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Church  and,  above  all,  the  results  <>f  its  work,  may  give  a  sufficient 
number  of  evenings  to  it  to  make  himself  an  effective  factor  in  its 
operations  ;  and  his  wife,  according  to  her  strength  and  desire,  can 
accompany  him  therein  ;  the  children  meanwhile,  until  sufficiently 
developed,  receiving  instruction  from  the  Sabbath-school  and  the 
Sabbath  morning  service.  Subsequently  they  may  become  efficient 
collaborators." 

There  are  environments,  this  writer  points  out,  entirely  unsuited 
to  the  Institutional  Church.  Such,  for  instance,  as  a  "center  of 
chiefly  permanent  residents,  owners  of  the  property  in  which  they 
live  or  inhabiting  it  under  long  leases."     Because — 

"  i.    No  adequate  concourse  could  be  gathered. 

"2.  Because  the  attempt  would  result  in  a  heterogeneous  collec- 
tion, liable  to  engender  classes,  hard  feelings,  personal  prejudices, 
and   jealousies. 

"  3,  This  would  tend  to  disintegration  of  the  original  congre- 
gation. 

"4.  Jn  order  to  attract,  against  the  adverse  circumstances,  modi- 
fications would  have  to  be  resorted  to  in  such  number  as  to  make 
an  unfavorable  impression  upon  the  children  of  the  permanent 
residents. 

"The  inattentive  reader,  glancing  at  these  separate  points,  would 
say  that  the  source  of  all  these  lour  difficulties  is  an  unchristian, 
aristocratic  spirit  in  the  church.  With  such  a  critic  we  would  not 
argue. 

"We  assume  that  an  Institutional  Church  is  not  fitted  for  such  a 
place  ;  and  that  it  is  not  altogether  suited  to  the  rearing  of  a  family 
of  children  in  this  situation.  This  opinion  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  from  its  very  nature,  in  order  to  attract  the  masses  it  desires 
to  gather,  it  must  maintain  such  an  amount  of  excitement,  variety, 
and  intensity  as  to  disqualify  it  from  meeting  the  real  wants  of 
that  environment." 

A  town  or  small  city  of  a  strictly  homogeneous  character  furnish 
no  place  for  a  church  of  this  character.     We  read  : 

"In  a  large  factory  town  it  might  be  thought  desirable,  but  even 
there,  if  possible,  it  would  be  better  to  do  without  it. 

"One  important  reason  against  the  founding  of  an  Institutional 
1  hurch  by  one  denomination  in  a  town  or  small  city  is  that  it 
would  certainly  destroy  pleasant  relations  between  the  different 
communions.  At  the  very  hours  of  service  what  would  seem  to 
the  others  an  unhealthful  and  unfair  competition  would  be  in  full 
blast,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  week,  also,  drawing  directly 
members  and  constituents  of  the  congregations. 

"  In  individual  churches  competition  may  be  helpful  if  not  car- 
ried to  excess — a  competition  in  material  appropriativeness,  in 
moral  earnestness,  social  Christian  equality,  and  spiritual  teaching. 
Whether  the  destruction  of  brotherly  religious  relations  would  not 
be  the  cause  of  more  of  evil  than  the  institutional  Church  would 
achieve  of  good,  is  not  to  be  ascertained  without  a  hazardous 
experiment." 


RESCUE  WORK  IN  PITTSBURG  Pittsburg  has  furnished  an 
example  of  cooperation  between  the  law  and  the  church  in  dealing 
with  the  "social  evil."  Superintendent  McQuaide  and  his  assist- 
ants in  the  police  department,  says  an  editorial  writer  in  the  1'itts- 
burg  Christian  Advocate,  "are  deserving  of  the  heartiest  com- 
mendation for  their  efforts  to  stamp  out  the  houses  of  prostitution, 
and  especially  for  the  humane  efforts  they  are  making  lor  the  good 
the    fallen  women."      The    methods   employed    ate    described  in 

the  following  paragraph  : 

"On  a  recent   Saturday  night  a  raid  was  made  on  the  houses  of 

this  character  on  a  certain  Street,  and  fourscore  l; iris  and  women 
were  captured  in  these  dens.  They  were  comfortably  cared  lor  at 
the  central  police  stat ion  until  Monday,  and  word  was  given  out 
that  all  churches  and  reform  and  Christian  agencies  would  be  wel- 
comed that  came  with  a  view  oJ  reforming  these  unfortunates,  and 

hoping  them  back  to  lives  of  purity.     A  large  number  came,  and 

were  given  access  to  the  women,  and  tried  all  possible  means  of 
winning  them  from  their  evil  ways.  Good  comfortable  homes  and 
encouragement  and  help  were  promised  all  who  would  begin  lite 
again.      A  few  responded,  anil  promised  to  reform.      Among   these 

were  some  happy  rescues.     One  wedding  was  among  the  fortunate 


events.  Some  recreant  wives  were  restored  to  their  husbands  and 
homes.  Some  of  the  girls  were  returned  to  their  homes.  On  the 
whole,  the  results  in  this  regard  were  highly  gratifying  to  the 
authorities  and  the  Christian  workers.  Of  course  many  were 
hardened  and  obdurate,  and  resisted  all  efforts  for  their  good. 
Those  who  would  give  assurance  that  they  would  depart  from  the 
city  or  change  their  course  of  life  were  released,  but  all  others 
were  held.  All  were  given  to  understand  that  they  could  not  re- 
turn to  their  former  methods  of  life  in  the  city.  This  time  they 
will  be  dealt  with  gently,  but  if  taken  a  second  time  it  will  go  hard 
with  them." 


THE   RENEWED  CALL  TO  THEOLOGY 


to   Professor 
a  man  who 


\  T  the  present  day  theology  seems,  according  tc 
**■  Peabody  of  Harvard,  the  least  thing  required  of 
is  equipping  himself  for  the  ministry.  So  great  has  this  neglect 
become  that  the  abandoned  field  of  the  ministers  special  domain 
presents  a  distinct  "call"  to  be  reworked.  To  further  this  belief 
seems  to  be  the  motive  of  the  newly  established  Harvard  Theo- 
logical Review  (Cambridge),  from  the  "  Foreword  "  of  which  we 
quote.  One  reason  for  the  condition  observed,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Peabody,  is  that  the  "education  for  the  ministry  has  for  the 
most  part  remained  unadjusted  to  the  new  world  of  learning.** 
Many  ministers,  he  says,  "have  found  themselves  trained  in  sub- 
jects which  they  can  not  use,  and  ignorant  of  much  which  they 
need  to  know,  and  as  they  take  up  their  work  in  the  world  are  in- 
clined to  lay  down  their  theology."     He  adds  : 

"They  become  administrators  of  congregations,  organizers  of 
ecclesiastical  industries,  philanthropists,  pastors,  but  not  theo- 
logians. Theology  has  presented  itself  to  their  minds  as  a  record 
of  controversies  which  were  once  living  fires,  but  are  now  extinct 
volcanoes,  and  they  turn  with  a  sense  of  relief  to  the  fertile  fields 
of  modern  life.  The  call  of  the  time  seems  to  them  a  call  away 
from  theology.  They  may  even  acquire  a  habit  of  mind  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  which  characterizes  a  learned  calling." 

The  writer  instances  a  recent  convocation  of  students  from  many 
theological  schools  where  the  problems  and  ideals  of  the  ministry 
were  set  forth  for  three  days  "by  selected  advisers,  and  discust  by 
selected  young  men."     It  partook  of  such  a  character  as  this  : 

"The  program  was  rich  in  suggestions,  both  for  the  conduct  of 
the  devout  life  and  for  the  direction  of  practical  service,  but 
throughout  the  session  not  one  word  was  spoken  either  by  old  or 
young  which  concerned  the  minister  as  a  thinker,  or  the  duties  of 
theological  students.  Feeling  and  action  had  crowded  out  of  the 
foreground  of  interest  the  function  of  thought.  Piety  and  effi- 
ciency seemed  sufficient  substitutes  for  intellectual  power.  The 
passion  for  service  had  supplanted  the  passion  for  truth." 

The  results  of  such  training  seem  to  Professor  Peabody  to  consist 
in  "faithful  custodians  of  the  oracles  of  Cod,  or  skilful  operatives 
in  the  work  of  the  church,  and  in  either  function  may  be  workmen 
that  need  not  be  ashamed  ;  but  their  attitude  toward  truth  tends 
to  detach  them  from  the  spirit  of  the  modern  world."  The  di- 
lemma that  confronts  the  Christian  Church  is  thus  stated: 

"Either  it  must  frankly  retreat  from  the  pretense  of  leadership 
under  the  conditions  of  the  present  age,  or  it  must  become  a  more 
efficient  organ  of  rational  and  candid  thought.  Net  less  of  relig- 
ious fervor  and  not  less  of  practical  activity  are  demanded  of  the 
representatives  of  religion,  but  a  new  accession  of  intellectual 
power,  the  capacity  to  translate  the  message  of  the  Timeless  into 
the  dialect  of  the  present  age.  The  specialization  of  knowledge 
has  prescribed  to  the  minister  of  religion  a  definite  sphere,  and  no 
amount  of  hastily  acquired  information  about  politics  or  eco- 
nomics or  social  reform  can  atone  for  the  abandonment  of  his  own 
province.  On  other  subjects  others  are  better  trained  than  he, 
and  may  listen  to  his  counsel  with  compassion,  if  not  with  con- 
tempt. If  he  gives  up  thinking  about  religion,  he  gives  up  his 
place  in  a  learned  profession.  He  may  continue  to  be  a  devoted 
priest,  an  efficient  administrator,  a  devout  soul,  but  the  direction 
of  the  mind  of  the  aire  is  transferred  to  other  hands." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


MUSIC  AND  THE  MASSES  IN  AMERICA 

MISS  MARY  GARDEN  finds  that  America  is  a  country 
without  art,  because  the  masses,  in  all  matters  of  apprecia- 
tion, are  led  by  the  noses  by  the  critics.  This  state  of  things  is 
not  to  be  found  in  European  countries,  she  asserts,  where  the  ver- 
dict of  the  people  either  makes  or  breaks  the  great  works  on  their 
first  performance.  "  It  is  in  the  galleries  that  the  battle  is  waged, 
with  hisses  and  applause,"  she  declares,  "and  it  is  upon  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  this  portion  of  the  audience  that  the  fate  of  a 
work  depends."  What  Miss  (harden  has  observed  here  is  stated 
in  the  February  Everybody's  in  this  wise  : 

"In  America,  alas,  the  masses  do  nothing.  They  are  silent, 
without  expression  or  opinion.  It  is  the  critic  who  assumes  to  tell 
this  nation  what  is  good  work  and  what  bad  :  and  I  believe,  and 
am  daring  enough  to  say,  that  there  is  no  man  or  small  coterie  of 
men  capable  of  teaching  a  nation  art.  It  needs  wide-spread  de- 
fense of  a  work  or  wide-spread  attack  upon  it.  It  needs  the  battle 
of  minds  among  the  people  ;  and  again  J  say.  alas  !  our  people, 
our  masses,  have  not  yet  been  musically  educated,  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  to  live  in  the  proper  musical  atmosphere. 

"One  great  drawback  for  the  masses  here  is  that  the  opera  sea- 
son lasts  but  a  few  months,  and  that  the  prices  of  the  limited 
number  of  representations  during  that  brief  period  are  so  very 
high  that  the  people  generally  can  not  afford  to  go.  It  is  dreadful 
to  me  to  realize  that  it  is  the  very  people  whose  souls  long  for 
music,  and  who  sooner  or  later  will.  I  believe,  be  the  chief  factors 
in  building  it  up  here  as  they  have  been  in  Europe,  who  are  now 
denied  the  opportunity,  not  only  of  satisfying  themselves,  but  of 
lending  their  aid  to  the  spread  of  art  feeling  and  comprehension." 

Miss  Garden  admits  "a  distinct  longing  for  music  among  the 
masses,"  as  indicated  by  the  enormous  demand  for  music  furnished 
by  the  mechanical  piano  and  the  various  talking-machines.  She 
adds : 

"These  clever  devices  have  brought  the  great  compositions  and 
the  great  artists  within  the  reach,  indeed  within  the  homes,  of  al- 
most every  one,  and  have  brought  them  there  without  the  handicap 
of  critical  cant  or  of  absurd  pretensions  to  knowledge." 

American  musical  appreciation  appears  to  this  prima  donna  not 
much  advanced  beyond  barbaric  stages,  since  it  is  still  "satisfied 
with  '  tone  '  as  opposed  to  interpretaiion."  This  to  her  is  attested 
"by  the  great  popularity  of  Melba  and  Sembrich,  perhaps  the  last 
and  certainly  the  greatest  exponents  of  the  colorature  school,  which 
charmed  the  world  until  near  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
The  modern  school,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  great  human 
truths  and  carries  these  truths  to  the  hearts  of  its  audience.  "It 
does  not  aim  at  providing  a  vehicle  for  the  production  of  glorious 
tones."     She  writes  further  : 

"  In  France  it  no  longer  suffices  for  a  fine  large  woman  to  walk 
more  or  less  stiffly  through  the  scenes  of  a  long  opera,  until,  at  a 
signal  from  the  conductor,  she  suddenly  steps  forward,  squares 
herself  toward  the  audience,  and  emits  the  few  glorious  tones  of 
an  aria.  The  top  note  may  thrill  and  astonish  an  audience,  may 
even  gain  the  approval  of  the  critics,  but  this  is  not  art,  it  is  mere 
vocal  acrobatics.  No  thought  is  conveyed.  No  one  pure  tone, 
nor  even  a  whole  flock  of  pure  tones,  can  of  themselves  make  an 
opera.  Were  it  not  for  the  actor's  art,  modern  opera  could  not 
endure.  This  is  shown  by  the  decline  of  the  old  purely  vocal  per- 
formances, and  the  rise  of  this  new  human  French  school.  In  this 
movement  Jean  de  Rezske  has  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  fac- 
tors. In  the  splendid  school  for  singing  that  he  has  established  in 
Paris  he  has  instituted  the  most  rigid  requirements  as  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  acting.  His  pupils  are  taught  to  pay  quite  as 
much  attention  to  this  branch  as  to  singing.  So  I  have  been 
taught,  and  this  is  why,  even  tho  my  voice  is  not  really  great  in 
itself,  I  am  able  to  do  my  part  in  bringing  out  the  true  underlying 
purpose  of  the  great  composers.  This  is  why  I  dare  come  home 
to  face  the  jury  of  my  countrymen." 


But  as  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  no  more  does  opera 
comprize  art.  Mr.  Henderson  of  Tin' Sun  (New  York),  one  of  the 
race  of  critics  somewhat  airily  treated  by  Miss  Garden,  points  out 
in  the  same  number  of  Everybody's  that  "the  lamentations  over 
our  artistic  state  have  come  from  opera-singers,  and  to  them  art 
means  not  even  so  wide  a  thing  as  music,  but  one  branch  of  it, 
namely,  opera,  which  lias  made  less  advance  to  high  levels  in 
America  than  all  other  music."  Otherwise  considered,  any  view  of 
our  present  taste  in  music  which  sets  forth  that  we  are  narrow,  he 
says,  is  entirely  incorrect.  Our  appetite  is  omnivorous,  and  tho,  as. 
a  whole,  "we  are  an  unsophisticated  musical  public,"  yet  some  of 
our  cities  "have  connoisseurs  of  exquisite  taste  and  nicely  balanced 
judgment."  There  may  even  be  found  a  few  cults.  Mr.  Hender- 
son goes  on  : 

"There  is  a  welcome  here  for  the  works  of  every  school,  and  this 
can  not  now  be  said  of  any  of  the  sophisticated  musical  publics  of 
Europe.  France  enjoys  only  a  few  O.erman  compositions,  and 
even  fewer  Italian.  Germany  recoils  from  most  of  the  products 
of  France  and  from  still  more  of  those  of  Italy.  England  has  of 
late  begun  to  sit  up  and  take  notice,  but  long  before  she  discovered 
Tschaikowsky.  Cesar  Franck,  Vincent  d'Indy,  Richard  Strauss, 
and  other  modern  leaders,  they  were  well  known  here.  The 
catholicity  of  American  programs  has  again  and  again  astonished 
musical  visitors  from  Europe.  That  emotional  music  is  in  the 
ascendant  is  true,  for  the  simple  reason  that  to  an  unsophisticated 
public  it  is  the  one  sure  appeal.  The  subtleties  of  intellectual 
music  are  not  for  the  inexpert.  Yet  even  music  of  this  type  is 
played  in  America  and  is  received  with  serious  consideration,  both 
in  the  opera-house  and  outside  of  it." 


HOW   KIPLING   CAME  TO   THE  FRENCH 

THERE  was  something  strategic  in  the  way  Kipling  was  forced 
through  the  lines  of  the  French  intelligence.  The  greatest 
prudence  had  to  be  exercised,  says  Mr.  Louis  Fabulet,  who  has 
been  Kipling's  translator  as  well  as  the  general  who  has  led  his. 
attack.  "  1  knew  that  the  genius  of  Mr.  Kipling  would  not  impress, 
itself  all  at  once  upon  my  countrymen,"  he  confesses,  "but  1  felt 
that  they  had  need  to  have  infused  into  them  this  vigorous  elixir 
of  regeneration."  He  admits  that  "the  French  still  show  much 
opposition  to  the  English  writer,"  but  he  entertains  the  hope  that 
he  has  "conquered  the  open  mind  of  the  youth  of  the  land,  for 
success  is  apparent."  In  the  February  World's  Work  Mr.  Fabu- 
let tells  how  he  achieved  this  conquest.     Thus  : 

"The  task  of  translation  was  a  foolish  one,  and  I  took  it  up  al- 
most against  my  will.  'The  Jungle  Book'  has  had  arelative  success 
in  France.  The  Revue  de  Paris  published  the  greater  part  of  the 
translations  of  the  stories  in  it,  and  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  wrote  in  the 
Echo  de  Paris  an  unsolicited  article  in  which  he  showed  the  en- 
thusiasm and  the  surprize  which  the  reading  of  these  stories  had 
brought  to  him.  However,  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  publisher,  and 
we  saw  the  gates  of  the  principal  houses  closed  against  us.  It 
was  the  Mercure  de  France  which  opened  its  doors  to  us.  and  we 
gave  in  six  months 'The  Jungle  Book 'and 'The  Second  Jungle 
Book.'  Then,  but  treading  the  most  dangerous  ground  possible 
for  one  who  knows  France,  and  making  a  very  cautious  arrange- 
ment, we  gave  'The  Finest  Story  in  the  World,'  'Love  o'  Women," 
'The  Man  Who  Would  Be  King,'  'The  Man  Who  Was,'  and  'The 
Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft,'  accompanied  by  short  stories,  judi- 
ciously and  fearfully  chosen,  from  the  'Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills  ' 
and  some  of  the  other  writings.  I  gave  up  all  other  work,  applied 
myself  to  the  task,  and  bit  by  bit  gave  several  other  volumes  of 
stories  selected  from  almost  everywhere  in  his  entire  work.  Then 
came  'Kim,'  that  poem  of  the  mountain:  'Captains  Courageous.* 
that  poem  of  the  sea ;  and  it  was  but  the  other  day  that,  with  the 
devoted  aid  of  an  Englishman — Mr.  Arthur  Austin  Jackson, 
nephew  of  Sir  Alfred  Austin,  the  poet  laureate — I  gave  to  my  coun- 
trymen  'The   Return  of    lmray,*    '.007,*   'The   Ship  that    Found 
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have  absorbed  it  slowly,  and  my  admiration  has  grown 
day  by  day.  And  it  is  only  a  little  while  ago  that  I 
came  to  make  acquaintance  with  his  verse — the  beauty 
of  '  White  Horses  '  and  the  charm  of  'Mandalay  ' — with- 
out hoping  ever  to  be  able  to  translate  them." 


THE  YOUNG  INSURGENTS  IN  ART 


T 


FLOATING    ICE. 

From  a  painting  by  Ernest  Lawson. 

Landscapes  occupy  Mr.  Lawson,  but  he  interprets  them  with  the  same  directness  that 

actuates  his  brother  realists. 


Herself,'  'Dray  VVara  Yow  Doo,'  'The  Phantom  Rickshaw,'  'The 
Head  of  the  District,'  and  'They.'" 

Mr.  Fabulet  has  no  sympathy  with  the  English  critics  who  have 
"treated  as  a  reactionary  this  admirer  of  the  soldier,  of  war,  of 
property  rights,  of  human  energy."  Doubtless  he  sees  the  Nobel 
prize  very  justly  awarded.  He  goes  on,  concerning  the  critics  just 
referred  to,  in  this  wise  : 

"They  have  pretended  that  his  influence  would  serve  only  to 
retard  the  march  of  the  world.  For  me  his  work  could  never  be 
reactionary  nor  could  it  retard  the  march  of  the  world — a  work 
which  approximates  so  closely  the  cinematograph  and  diffuses  so 
widely  an  acquaintance  with  mankind,  which  brings  together  so 
many  conflicting  circumstances,  so  many  types,  so  many  diverse 
nations  !  Hut  it  all  has  the  hall-mark  of  good  sense.  Ah,  I  know 
well  what  the  'intellectuals  '  carp  at !  It  is  be- 
cause Mr.  Kipling  lends  himself  neither  to 
paradox  nor  to  utopianism  ;  it  is  because  he 
carries  no  stock  of  sweetmeats  into  the  prisons  ; 
it  is  because  he  finds  that  man  was  created  for 
action  and  struggle  rather  than  for  enjoyment 
and  laziness. 

"  For  my  part,  f  possess  my  soul  in  patience 
and  slowly  accumulate  translations  and  volumes 
of  stories;  and  it  has  happened  to  me  to  re- 
ceive letters  which  give  me  a  great  deal  of  sat- 
isfaction and  furnish  me  with  proof  that  I  am 
not  deceiving  myself.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
one,  from  one  of  our  most  distinguished  and 
versatile  men,  which  he  sent  to  me  after  re- 
ceiving my  last  volume  of  translations  : 

"'You  must  know  by  experience  that  1  very 
rarely  return  thanks  for  the  books  which  are 
sent  to  me  ;  but  truly  I  have  just  tasted  too 
much  pleasure,  thanks  to  you,  not  to  shake  off 
for  a  moment  my  role  of  silence.  This  cursed 
literary  freebooter  against  whom  all  my  teach- 
ings bristle  up  is,  all  the  same,  a  very  interest- 
ing and  surprizing  rascal.  A  little  more  and 
lie  would  be  of  the  Chicago  school  of  journal- 
ism. At  the  pre<  ise  point  where  In-  is  about  to 
attain  this  distinction,  witli  an  inconceivable 
mastery  he  stops  short,  and  there  remains  one  of  the  most  bewil- 
dering literary  manifestations  of   modern  times — perhaps  the  most 

bewildering  of  all.' — Am>ki;  Gib£. 

"  In  this  way  I  have  been  led  to  follow,  step  by  step,  the  work 
of   Rudyanl    Kipling.      I    have  not  plunged  into  it  all  at   once;  I 


HE  art  world  of  New  York  is  trying  to  decide 
whether  a  "really  national  art"  is  in  process  of 
creation  among  us.  This  question  comes  as  the  result  of 
two  exhibitions,  one  at  the  National  Arts  Club  and  one 
at  the  Macbeth  galleries,  devoted  mainly  to  younger 
artists  whose  work  is  rarely  seen  at  the  annual  exhibi- 
tions. Their  pictures  impress  one  with  the  sense  that 
they  "were  painted  because  the  artist  wanted  to  paint 
them,"  says  Mr.  Albert  Sterner — himself  an  artist,  but 
not  of  this  group — writing  in  the  New  York  Times ;  and 
he  adds  that  "they  offer  a  wholesome  contrast  to  the 
great  mass  of  mediocre  effort  shown  in  most  of  our  ex- 
hibitions and  which  bear  the  inevitable  marks  of  monot- 
onous commercialism." 

The  painters  are  Luks,  Henri,  Glackens,  Davies, 
Sloan,  Shinn,  Prendergast,  and  Lawson.  They  paint,  for 
the  most  part,  the  life  they  see  about  them,  or  the  life 
that  they  create  in  their  inner  consciousness,  such  as  the  realistic 
visions  of  Luks,  Glackens,  and  Sloan,  or  the  idealistic  dreams  of 
Davies.  Many  of  our  other  painters  (according  to  Giles  Eger- 
ton,  writing  in  the  February  Craftsman)  are  "proud  to  copy  a 
Corot  tree  or  a  Velasquez  complexion,  altho  neither  the  tree  nor 
the  complexion  expresses  anything  we  have  ever  remotely  thought 
or  experienced,  or  that  ever  will  have  the  slightest  relation  to  our 
own  way  of  thinking  or  living."  Against  such  things  this  group 
of  men  are  rebelling.  The  painter  who  paints  the  life  that  he 
thrills  in  answer  to,  "puts  upon  canvas  conditions  that  have  devel- 
oped him  into  the  racial  type  he  is,  and  in  the  doing  he  expresses 
his  own  point  of  view  about  the  conditions."  Either  America 
may  have  an  art  of  her  own  as  the  eight  young  men  in  the  Mac- 
beth galleries  believe,  continues  the  writer  in    The   Craftsma/i, 


Courtesy  of  the  Macbeth  Galleries. 

AUTUMN    BOWER. 

From  a  painting  by  Arthur  B.  Davies. 
Tins  artist,  unlike  the  others  associated  with  him,  paints  an  intangible  world  evolved  from  his  inner 

consciousness. 

or  she  may  copy  Burne-Jones  ladies  and  Secessionist  landscapes. 
Of  the  right  to  self-expression  we  read  : 

"If  this  high  privilege  of  all  nations  back  through  Greece  to 
Assyria  and  zigzagging  down  to  the  cave-dwellers  is  to  be  granted 
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their  choice  is  dictated  by  mercenary  reasons  ;  that  suffices  to  exclude  them 
from  the  pale  of  criticism.  But  because  we  are  not  catholic  in  our  sympa- 
thies why  should  we  dare  to  tell  anyone  man  or  group  of  men  what  themes 
they  should  select?  Or  that  they  should  paint  after  the  manner  of  Correg- 
gio  or  Bonnat  or  Lawrence  and  Raphael?  A  criticism  and  an  acute  one 
about  the  Big  Four  of  the  realistic  Luks,  Henri,  Glackens,  Lawson  (there 
is  no  meaning  in  the  order  of  these  names — we  are  not  looking  for  land- 
slides), is  that  three  of  them  are  trying  to  paint  like  Goya.  Surely  no 
worse  a  proceeding  than  trying  to  paint  like  Velasquez,  Manet,  Chase, 
Alexander,  Monet,  Whistler,  or  Bouguereau.  The  four  are  realists,  yet  no 
one  of  the  four  resembles  his  fellow.  The  exuberance  and  crass  power  of 
Luks  is  not  echoed  in  Henri's  sober  and  solid  canvases;  Lawson  is  sui 
generis — you  could  pick  out  a  Lawson  even  if  it  hung  in  a  Parisian  autumn 
salon  ;  while  Glackens  envisages  life  with  an  absolutely  different  eye  from 
the  other  three.  Luks  and  Lawson  are  the  colorists  of  the  four  ;  character, 
psychology,  breadth,  and  subtlety  of  vision  you  will  find  in  Henri  and 
Glackens.  Henri  sounds  the  broader,  calmer,  more  virile  note.  If  there 
is  any  twist  of  temperament,  any  corner  of  a  street  that  is  unlike  its  neigh- 
bors, Glackens  is  the  man  to  catch  and  depict  the  variations.  His  work 
is  more  complex,  troubled,  exasperated  than  Henri's." 


LAUGHING   CHILD. 

From  a  painting  by  Robert   Henri. 

A  figure-  and  portrait-painter  who  is  reckoned  among  the  vital  forces 
in  this  branch  of  the  art  of  to-day. 


to  us,  then  our  one  hope  is  in  a  home-grown  art,  out  of  our  own 
soil,  as  much  as  our  own  brand  of  maidens  and  roses  are.     As  an 
encouragement   to   our   artists  who   associate   art   only   with   the 
Seine,  or  the  Isar,  or  the  Thames,  or  the  fjords,  we  offer  them  an 
endless  variety  of  inspiration  at  home — the  sweet  serenity  of  New 
England  as  Tryon  paints  it ;  the  very  last  height  of  nature's  elusive 
wonder  as  Twachtman  felt  it  where  ocean  and  meadows  meet  out 
on  the  Connecticut  shore;  vivid  East-Side  life  in  New  York  as 
George  Luks  splashes  it   on   canvas,   beauty   that   glows  out  of 
shadows,  as  all  beauty  in  the  East  Side  must ;   the 
tragedy  and  the  unquiet  of  the  plains,  where  a  race 
of  noble    people    are   vanishing    into    history,    as 
Remington  and  Borglum  know  the  story  ;  the  canon 
and  the  desert  with  their  purple  mists  and  golden 
sands.     And  Prendergast  will  give  them  a  lesson  on 
painting  children  out  of  doors  with  such  beauty  and 
atmosphere,  with  such  gaiety,  with  such  relation  of 
sunlight  to  laughter,  that  they  will  recognize  him  as 
a  teacher  not  to  be  found  in  the  Latin  Quarter.     Sloan 
will  show  them  a  phase  of  sordid  existence  painted 
with  that  sort  of  fine  art  which  Rembrandt   knew 
long  years  ago.    They  will  wonder  at  first  at  Davies's 
pictures,  but  if  they  study  them  and  get  to  know 
them  they  will  by  and  by  feel  the  color  in  them  as 
tho  it  were  a  chime  of  bells,  and  if  they  continue  to 
wonder  they  will  also  ere  long  understand.     Lawson 
will  teach  them  again  that  they  can't  escape  beauty 
anywhere,  that  it  is  just  thinking  straight  and  seeing 
clear  and  using  a  brush  that  tells  your  own  story. 
He  will  show  them  all  the  roar  and  the  confusion 
and  the  blare  and  the  somberness  that  a  great  city 
holds,  and  he  likes  doing  it  much  better  than  sketch- 
ing an  Italian  landscape  or  a  French  cottage  in  the 
Provence." 


COLLEGIATE  BENEFITS  FROM  THE  CARNEGIE 

FOUNDATION 

THE  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  is  to  be 
viewed  as  an  educational  agency,  and  not  as  a  charity.     So  its  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Henry  Smith  Pritchett,  reminds  us  in  its  second  annual  report. 
In  an  educational  way  it  is  becoming  effective  in  raising  the  standard  of 
scholarship,  for  its  allowances  to  retiring  college  professors,  we  are  told, 
are  not   based   upon   the   professor's  personal  merit — that   ques- 
tion being  determined  by  the  college  itself — but  upon  the  scholar- 
ship standing  of  the  institution  he  represents.      The    New  York 
Evening  Post,    in   commenting   upon   this   phase  of   its   regula- 
tion,  says : 

"The  Foundation  refuses  retiring  allowances  to  professors  in 
institutions  which  do  not  require  for  admission  a  preparation  rep- 
resented by  fourteen  'units'  of  study.  There  are,  especially  in 
the  South  and  West,  many  schools,  called  colleges  or  universities, 
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No  doubt  many  visitors  will  not  understand  this 
work,  "which  has  not  the  passport  of  'nice  inoffen- 
siveness '  written  all  over  it,"  says  Mr.  Sterner, 
"  work  which  is  in  most  instances  vigorous  and  some- 
times ugly,  but  let  them  remember  that  Velasquez 
painted  cripples,  and  Rembrandt  immortalized  beg- 
gars and  tramps."  There  is  a  particular  folly  in  quarreling  with  a 
painter  on  account  of  his  subject,  says  Mr.  James  Huneker  in  the  New 
York  Sun.     He  speaks  of  the  younger  men  in  the  following  vein  : 

"We  never  flout  the  men  who  manufacture  pictures  by  copying  ; 


SIXTH   AVENUE  AND  THIRTIETH   STREET,  I907. 

From  a  painting  by  John  Sloan. 

S'oan  is  producing  a  record  of  contemporary  street  life  that  aims  at  seizing  its  very  "form 

and  pressure." 

whose  standards  are  deplorably  low.  This  shortcoming  may  be 
ascribed  to  a  variety  of  causes  :  the  schools  of  the  community  often 
can  not  afford  an  adequate  preparation,  and  the  colleges  have  to 
take  such  students  as  they  can  get.  But  frequently  there  has  been 
a  competition  for  numbers,  especially  between  colleges  of  rival 
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religious  denominations  ;  and  in  this  struggle  one  easy  way  to  win 

is  to  put   down    the  entrance   requirements.     But    the    Carnegie 

nidation  proposes  that  such  competition  shall  at   least  not  be 

ructive;    thai  a  college  shall  not  consider  its  fortunes  'as  a 

matter  unconnected  with  the  general  system  of  education  and  with- 
out relation  to  the  interests  ol  tin- whole  body  oJ  American  stu- 
dents.' For  example.  Dickinson  College  lias  within  the  year  been 
put  upon  the  list  oi  accepted  institutions.     Its  requirements  for 

admission  'were  slightly  lielow  fourteen  units  '  ;  but  "these  deticien- 
-  were  promptly  removed  by  the  action  of  the  faculty.'  Hates 
College  also  'readily  agreed  '  to  raise  its  requirements.  Washing- 
ton and  l.ee  has  Keen  making  a  'seiies  of  advances  covering  sev- 
eral years,'  and  by  1909  it  'will  require  the  full  fourteen  units." 
The  Foundation,  we  may  note,  does  not  specify  any  particular 
studies,  or  lay  upon  the  colleges  a  cast-iron  regimen.  There  may 
lie  as  wide  variation  as  ever  between  institutions  and  between  in- 
dividuals in  the  same  institution.  The  only  point  on  which  the 
Foundation  insists  is  that  a  college  shall  not  he  a  mere  high  school." 

President  Pritchett  outlines  thus  the  way  in  which  the  "pension  " 
is  in  he  viewed  : 

"The  year  and  a  half  of  experience  in  the  administration  of  the 
Foundation  has  served  to  make  clear  at  least  one  principle,  namely, 
that  the  retiring  allowance  must  come  as  a  right,  not  as  a  charity  ; 
as  a  thing  earned  in  the  regular  course  of  service,  not  a  courtesy. 
The  establishment  of  a  retiring  allowance  system  upon  definite 
rules  under  which  a  professor  receives  his  retired  pay  through  his 
college  in  due  course  can  not  fail  to  strengthen  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession enormously.  The  administration  of  this  fund  as  a  charity 
would  in  the  long  run  be  equally  sure  to  harm  rather  than  help  the 
teacher  and  the  cause  of  education. 

"The  true  task  of  this  board  is  not  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of 
individuals,  but  of  colleges;  to  decide  upon  such  educational 
standards  as  seem  fair  and  wise,  and  then  to  proceed  to  admit  to 
the  system  of  retiring  allowances  such  institutions  as,  complying 
with  these  standards,  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  charter 
and  the  deed  of  gift.  To  do  this  involves  a  study  of  the  educa- 
tional situation  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland. 
The  first  step  toward  such  a  study  is  the  bringing  together  of  the 
facts  themselves  concerning  these  institutions,  such  as  their  method 
•  of  government,  their  denominational  relations,  the  value  of  each 
institution  as  a  center  of  intellectual  and  moral  influence,  their 
financial  resources,  and,  most  important  of  all,  their  academic 
standards  of  work.  In  a  word,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  must  be  first  an  educational  agency  be- 
fore it  can  act  wisely  in  awarding  retiring  allowances." 

Another  problem  that  has  been  handled  by  the  Foundation  is 
that  of  sectarian  control.  This  has  proved  difficult  because  the 
ties  between  colleges  and  sects  are  so  various.  Upon  this  point 
I'he  Evening  Post  says  editorially  : 

"The  commonest  form  seems  to  lie  a  charter  provision  that  the 
trustees,  or  a  ti\t  proportion  of  them,  shall  belong  to  a  certain  sect 
or  to  a  group  of  sects— say.  the  Evangelical.  In  some  cases  the 
trustees  may  belong  to  any,  or  no.  denomination,  but  the  choice  ol 
trustees  rests  with  a  sectarian  body.  For  example,  the  trustees  of 
irgetown  College,  Georgetown,  Ky.,are  elected  by  members  of 
the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  Kentucky:  and  one-fourth  of  the 
trustees  of  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  are  elected 
bj  Methodist  conferences  in  New  York  and  New  England.  Insti- 
tutions subject  lo  such  sectarian  control,  direct  or  indirect,  are  not 

admitted  to  the  benefits  ol  the  Foundation.    .\\m\  rightly,  we  be 

lieve  :   for  tho  the  college  may  be  liberal    in  temper,  yet  so  Ion-  as 
it  maintains  a   legal   connection  with  a  denomination    for   the   sake 
ol  securing  financial  aid  or  more  students,  it    is  iii  so  tar  forth  sec 
Lilian.      It    can    not    eat    its   cake   and    have    it    too.      On    the  Other 

hand,  there  are  colleges     like  Princeton  and  \  ale— whose  relation 
ship  with  a  sect  'is  one. I  1 1  ad  i  I  ion  and  sympathy,  and  the  Founda- 
tion is  not  concerned  w  ith  the  fact  that  a  given  college  was  founded 
under  the  auspi<  es  ol  .1  religious  organization,  or  thai  it  retains  to- 
day a  sympathetic  relation  with  it.'     To  avoid  misunderstandings, 

however,  the  Foundation  asks  that  when  these  colleges  are  entered 

in  church  year  bo,,ks.  the)   appeal   in  a  list  apart   Irom  the  'official  ' 

under  the  follow  ing  heading  : 

'  The  following  Institutions  an-  not  i  onnei  ted  with  the  <  hun  h  bj  an) 

ties,  noi  are  they  subjei  t  to  its  control.   Their  liistnr\.  however,  and  assoi  i 

ms  with  the  life  and  work  oi  the  church  are  such  as  to  justify  our  earnest  co 

i  t  hem  '  " 


THE  ARTIST'S  RIGHT  TO  CRITICIZE  HIS 

CRITICS 

CRITICISM  which  is  banned  as  "conservative"  and  the 
"enemy  of  progress  "  has  a  word  said  in  its  behalf  by  Bruno 
Meyer,  the  German  art  critic.  Such  criticism,  he  declares,  wri- 
ting in  Nord und Siid (Berlin),  when  adverse  to  an  innovating  art 
creation,  is  quite  as  likely  to  result  from  the  fault  of  the  innova- 
tion. "The  unprecedented.'  he  observes.  "  is  not  necessarily  the 
higher,  nor  the  lasting."  His  words  are  taken  as  in  effect  a  reply 
to  certain  allegations  made  by  the  composer  Richard  Strauss  in 
the  periodical  he  edits  called  Morgen  (Berlin).  In  that  journal 
Strauss  asserted  that  his  opera  "Salome"  had  called  into  existence 
a  "party  of  progress  "  and  a  "party  of  reaction."  The  latter  he 
characterized  as  composed  of  "hark-backers,"  "seniles,"  "pedants." 
and  "prigs."  They  were  charged,  among  other  things,  with  being 
afflicted  with  a  "  lack  of  understanding."  with  "  incapacity,  laziness, 
or  sell-interest."  Hence  the  reply  of  Mr.  Meyer,  who  attempts  to 
show  that  true  progress  is  really  achieved  by  the  conservatives. 
He  says  : 

"At  all  times  and  in  all  arts  there  have  been  false  paths  from 
which  a  return  to  the  true  progress  of  art  has  been  made  only  after 
disastrous  wanderings.  The  usual  error  of  those  artists  who  at 
essentia]  points  of  their  work  depart  from  all  precedent  is  that  of 
assuming  that  their  differences  are  proof  positive  of  progress,  of 
an  evolution  upward.  They  imagine  that  they  are  about  to  open 
up  new  roads  to  peerless  achievement.  Quite  the  contrary  is 
really  the  case,  for  it  is  always  a  hundred  to  one  that  the  new. 
unique,  independent  elements  introduced  into  art  are  in  the  most 
favorable  cases  only  mannerisms,  while  in  the  least  favorable  they 
are  but  feats  of  strength,  one  might  almost  say  sensationalisms. 
.  .  .  The  maddest 'reactionists  '  honestly  wish  to  see  'everything 
great '  succeed  ;  but  they  want  only  the  'great,'  not  everything  new 
and  unheard  of.  .  .   .   " 

Respecting  Strauss's  onslaught  upon  his  critics,  the  writer  ob- 
serves that  the  artist  who  assumes  to  criticize  his  critics  should 
understand  that  he  must  take  a  new  point  of  view,  one  that  is  crit- 
ical and  not  creative.  As  a  critic,  we  are  told,  the  artist  becomes 
accountable  to  laws  that  have  in  a  measure  scientific  formulation; 
he  must  abandon  the  lawlessness  of  the  creative  impulse.  His 
power  as  an  artist  may  be  a  positive  weakness  in  him  as  a  critic. 
The  writer  adds  : 

"As  in  criticism  a  one-sided  standpoint  and  a  general  antago- 
nistic attitude  toward  art  creations  are  declared  to  be  narrow  and 
prejudiced  by  every  thoughtful  person  fitted  to  think  scientifically. 
just  so  unsatisfactory  and  irresponsible  is  the  artist's  criticism  of 
criticism  when  he  tries  to  attack  the  qualifications  of  art  criticism 
in  general  and  so  cut  the  ground  from  under  it.  without  distin- 
guishing between  the  good  and  bad  of  its  performances." 

Novel  works  of  art.  the  writer  urges,  can  not,  as  a  rule,  expect 
immediate  general  acceptance  and  comprehension.  To  obtain 
these  requires  in  the  artist  a  very  high  order  of  creative  power  and 
an  unusual  agreement  with  the  prevailing  frame  of  mind,  perhaps 
even  with  the  desire  pervading  the  masses  of  the  artist's  contem- 
poraries. The  fault  of  the  moderns-  in  music  as  in  graphic  art — 
is  simply  that  of  demanding  recognition  for  a  whole  "tendency  "  : 
whereas  each  of  the  new  creations  must  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits,  regardless  of  the  tendency.  The  greatest  masters  of  all 
time  have  been  so  treated.      We  quote  further: 

"'fhe  art-loving,  cultivated  public,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
among  those  Strauss  calls  'reactionaries.'  are  less  prejudiced  and 
even  better  informed  than  the  creative  artists.  Who  among  the 
latter  would  venture  to  compare  himself  to  the  cultivated  laity,  as 
regards  general  culture  and  know  ledge  of  nature  and  the  Wv>rks  of 
all  the  arts?  And  who  among  them-  without  exception — is  not 
more  a  parti zan  than  any  layman?  ...  I  incline  in  general  to 
lax  a  great,  indeed  the  greatest,  part  of  the  devotion  and  enthusi- 
asm for  modern  art  creations  with  an  excessive  predilection  for 
progress."     Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Atherton,  Gertrude.  Ancestors.  i2mo,  pp.  709. 
New  York:   Harper   &  Brothers.     $1.75. 

Gertrude  Atherton  has  long  been  known 
as  a  novelist  of  ideas.  If  she  were  less  a 
novelist  and  more  a  preacher,  she  would 
be  writing  purpose  novels.  As  she  pours 
forth  her  ideas,  however,  through  the  lips 
of  her  characters,  her  present  book,  at 
least,  might  be  defined  as  a  novel  of  theo- 
ries. The  effect  of  heredity  and  of  en- 
vironment on  human  character  is  the 
basic  theory  of  "Ancestors." 

Isabel  Otis,  a  Californian  of  English 
and  Spanish  descent,  is  the  daughter  of  a 
brilliant  failure.  Her  mother  has  been 
a  comparative  cipher.  From  the  time  of 
her  mother's  death,  Isabel  spent  her  life 
as  the  attendant  of  her  father,  who  was  a 
dipsomaniac.  Father  and  daughter  dwelt 
on  a  ranch  which  yielded  them  a  hand- 
some income.  They  commanded  also 
other  sources  of  income.  The  father's 
death  leaves  Isabel  free  to  her  own  de- 
signs. She  makes  a  European  tour.  To 
finish  her  Wander jahr,  she  buys  a  plenty 
of  Paris  frocks,  and  crosses  the  Channel 
to  visit  Victoria  Gwynne,  an  English  noble- 
woman  to  whom  she  is  distantly  related. 

Lady  Gwynne 's  son,  John  Elton  Gwynne, 
is  a  stormy  petrel  in  English  politics.  He 
is  dazzling  in  youth,  brilliancy,  and  tri- 
umph. Unfortunately  he  is  a  Liberal. 
By  tradition  and  antecedents  he  should 
be  a  Conservative.  He  is  very  much  in 
love  with  Julia  Kaye,  a  climber,  who  has 
climbed  very  high  in  London  society. 
Through  a  double  tragedy  Elton  Gwynne 
finds  himself  suddenly  thrust  into  the 
peerage.  His  career  as  a  Liberal  poli- 
tician is  blocked.  Worse,  he  has  the 
title  and  insufficient  income  to  maintain 
it.  He  finally  determines  to  seek  a  new 
career  in  the  United  States.  Julia  Kaye 
breaks  their  engagement ;  and  Gwynne, 
dropping  his  title,  follows  Isabel  Otis  to 
California. 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  outline  of  the 
first  third  of  the  book  that  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton's  material  is  copious  and  stirring.  The 
movement  of  the  story  is  brisk.  The 
thoughtful  passages  that  teem  in  the  dia- 
log and  in  the  author's  direct  observa- 
tions unfailingly  stimulate  reflection.  The 
characters  are  all  drawn  with  the  bold, 
free  stroke  habitual  to  the  author. 

Comstock,  Harriet  T.  Janet  of  the  Dunes. 
Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  297.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 

Dale,  Edmund.  National  Life  and  Character  in 
the  Mirror  of  Early  English  Literature.  8vo,  pp. 
xiii-337.     Cambridge:    The  University  Press. 

Dunmore,  Walter  T.  Ship  Subsidies:  An  Eco- 
nomic Study  of  the  Policy  of  Subsidizing  Merchant 


Marines,      umo,  pp.  xviii    119.     Boston:    Houghton, 

Mitllin    &  Co.     $1  net. 

Gallizier,  Nathan.  The  Sorceress  of  Rome. 
Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  viii— 463.  Boston:  L.  C. 
Page    &  Co. 

Gates,  Eleanor.  Cupid:  The  Cow-Punch.  Illus- 
trated,     nmo,  pp.  316.      Xcw  York:    McClure  Co. 

Gosse,  Edmunu.  Henrik  Ibsen.  Illustrated. 
i2mo.  pp.  244.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Si  net. 

Grasset,  Joseph.  The  Semi-Insane  and  the 
Semi -Responsible  (Demifous  et  Demiresponsables). 
Authorized  American  Edition.  Translated  by  Smith 
Ely  Jelliffe,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  Cloth.  8vo,  pp.  415. 
New  York:    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.     $2.30  net. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of 
modern  scientific  investigation  is  the  new 
light  that  is  being  thrown  upon  the  na- 
ture of  mental  disease  and  crime.  Men's 
attitude  toward  all  those  aberrations  of 
life  and  conduct  described  by  such  terms 
as  immorality,  vice,  crime,  idiocy,  im- 
becility, and  insanity  is  being  rapidly  and 
radically  changed.  Lombroso  was  the 
first  to  emphasize  the  relationship  of  all 
these  abnormalities,  and  to  point  out  their 
interconnections  with  organic  defects. 
However  exaggerated  or  mistaken  some 
of  Lombroso's  views  may  be,  he  has 
pioneered  a  new  type  of  criminology, 
which  in  the  hands  of  more  cautious  and 
more  thoroughly  trained  disciples  is  des- 
tined to  revolutionize  the  treatment  of 
criminals.  A  book  which  reflects  this 
new  attitude    toward   crime    is   Grasset's. 

It  attempts  a  more  exact  classification 
than  usual  of  the  mentally  diseased,  more 
particularly  as  affecting  the  treatment  of 
criminals.  In  the  words  of  the  author,  its 
"object  is  to  demonstrate  that  to  this 
burning  question  [Should  the  accused  be 
punished,  or  should  he  be  treated  as  a 
sick  man?]  the  magistrate,  assisted  by  the 
physician,  may  make  three  different  re- 
plies according  to  the  case  in  hand:  (1) 
The  accused  criminal  is  entirely  responsi- 
ble; he  has  normal  psychic  neurons,  there- 
fore he  ought  only  to  be  punished  and  put 
in  prison.  (2)  The  accused  criminal  is 
entirely  irresponsible;  his  psychic  neurons 
are  wholly  diseased,  therefore  he  ought  only 
to  be  treated  and  placed  in  a  hospital. 
(3)  The  accused  criminal  has  attenuated 
responsibility;  his  psychic  neurons  are  not 
normal  but  are  partially  diseased,  there- 
fore he  ought  to  be  both  punished  and 
treated.  He  should  he  placed  successively 
in  a  prison  and  in  a  hospital." 

This  third  class,  the  borderland  type, 
is  discust  at  great  length,  and  with  a 
wealth  of  illustrations  from  history,  as 
well  as  with  arguments  based  upon  the 
author's  own  extensive  experience  as  a 
professor  of  clinical  medicine  at  the  Uni- 


versity of  Montpellier.  Examples  coming 
under  this  head  in  our  own  country  would 
be  Booth,  Guiteau,  and  Czolgosch.  Un- 
doubtedly such  criminals  as  Marie  Barberi 
and  Harry  K.  Thaw  would  also  fall  into 
this  class  of  the  semi -responsible.  The 
value  of  such  a  classification  is  unquestion- 
able. It  removes  the  necessity  of  forcing 
all  criminals  into  the  two  classes,  responsi- 
ble and  irresponsible,  and  thus  offers  a 
solution  of  many  troublesome  problems 
connected  with  criminal  prosecution.  It 
suggests  a  rational  and  human  disposition 
of  the  half -responsible  type  of  offenders. 

The  most  interesting  and  vital  problem 
raised  by  Grasset,  however,  is  not  the 
responsibility  of  society  in  judging  its 
criminals.  It  is  rather  the  responsibility 
in  preventing  the  increase  of  its  semi-in- 
sane and  semi-responsible  types,  which  so 
largely  augment  the  number  of  its  crimi- 
nals. Under  the  head  of  Social  Prophy- 
laxis Grasset  discusses  the  following 
means  of  prevention : 

1.  The  medical  supervision  of  marriage. 
Here  not  legislative  intervention  is  recom- 
mended, but  rather  the  cultivation  of  a 
general  social  attitude  that  will  induce  the 
families  of  two  people  about  to  marry  to 
"invite  a  conference  of  their  physicians, 
binding  them  to  professional  secrecy  and 
promising  to  accept  and  carry  out  their 
dictum  without  demanding  and  withotit 
knowing  the  motives  of  their  judgment.'' 

2.  Medical  supervision  of  the  bringing 
up  of  children  of  doubtful  mental  balance. 
Here,  again  medical  supervision  would  be 
simply  advisory,  and  would  work  in  con- 
nection with  parental  control  It  would 
be  especially  extended  to  the  critical 
periods  of  development,  and  would  con- 
cern itself  with  both  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  conditions. 

3.  The  choice  of  an  occupation  that 
would  place  a  minimum  strain  upon  de- 
fective nervous  constitutions,  and  give  a 
healthful  outlet  for  the  energy  and  in- 
terests of  the  individual.  Here  the  re- 
sponsibility would  fall  upon  parents,  phy- 
sicians, and  the  individuals  themselves, 
who  should  be  properly  instructed  and 
warned. 

The  work  as  a  whole  raises  man}'  large 
and  difficult  questions.  Its  main  thesis, 
however,  is  a  thoroughly  defensible  one. 
in  the  light  of  modern  science.  It  is  an 
indication  of  a  point  of  view,  and  a 
method  of  approach  to  all  problems  grow- 
ing out  of  mental  and  moral  aberrations 
which  are  certain  to  command  increasing 
attention  and  respect. 
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The  tale  of  the  War  of  Secession  has 
been  so  often  and  so  well  told  that  as  a 
contribution  to  mere  war  literature  this 
book  cannot  have  great  claims  to  recogni- 
tion. Hut  in  the  hands  of  a  practised 
writer  like  General  Howard  any  subject 
may  be  expected  to  present  a  new  interest. 
And  indeed  it  may  be  truly  said  of  these 
volumes  that  they  are  highly  interesting. 
In  the  first  place  the  work  is  autobio- 
graphical and  reveals  an  attractive  and 
elevated  personality.  While  democracy 
Scarcely  less  than  Socialism  discountenances 
the  excessive  militarism  of  the  old  mon- 
archies, the  American  soldier  has  always 
l>een  alive  to  the  necessity,  and  even 
to  the  glory,  of  his  profession.  General 
Howard  is  a  typical  American  soldier,  and 
as  he  reveals  himself  in  these  pages  the 
reader  feels  that  the  great  war  in  which 
he  played  a  part  takes  on,  as  it  were,  a 
sort  of  personal  character.  Without  at  all 
exaggerating  the  doings  or  feelings  of 
himself,  it  is  natural  that  he  is  the  prin- 
cipal figure  in  the  scene,  which  seems  to 
lie  behind  him,  like  the  cannon,  the  march- 
ing squadrons,  and  the  smoke-loaded  sky 
which  painters  of  the  Georgian  era 
would  set  as  a  background  to  their  red- 
coated  portraits.  Another  clement  which 
makes  the  work  interesting  is  the  anecdotic 
character  which  prevails  throughout. 
General  Howard  tells  many  stories  which 
illustrate  both  the  horror  and  the  nobility 
of  war.  This  is  a  book  to  dip  into  as  we 
dip  into  Pepys  or  Evelyn.  Even  the 
great  length  of  the  autobiography  is  pre- 
cluded from  tediousness  by  the  multitude 
of  good  things  with  which  it  abounds. 
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The  scries  of  fourteen  volumes  of  which 
this  is  the  first  is  intended  to  handle 
English  literature  with  the  same  sort  of 
exhaustive  treatment  as  Murray's  Dic- 
tionary represents  with  regard  to  the 
English  language.  Now  that  the  study  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  is  dying 
out  in  England,  scholars  have  largely  con- 
centrated their  attention  on  the  origin, 
character,  and  development  of  the  English 
tongue  and  the  poetry,  history,  and 
romance  to  which  it  has  furnished  the 
vehicle.  We  must  look  upon  the  present 
work  as  the  first-fruits,  albeit  ripe  and 
perfect,  of  the  new  school  of  English 
scholarship,  and  we  welcome  the  present 
volume  ;ts  a  splendid  specimen  of  taste, 
learning,  and  research  in  this  department. 
A      an  earnest    of  wh.it    is  yet    to   come   its 

contents  are  remarkable.      It  begins  with 

the  first  settlement  of  the  Angles  on  British 

soil  and  the  supplanting  ^\  Roman  influ- 
ences by  the  stalwart  Teutons  and  their 
gleemen.        Runes    and     manuscripts     of 


Scandinavian  or  Irish  origin  are  next 
discust,  until  we  come  to  Beowulf;  thence 
to  Gildas  and  Alfred  and  onward  till  we 
touch  the  threshold  of  an  era  which 
ushered  in  Chaucer. 

We  have  called  the  work  exhaustive 
because  it  treats  not  only  of  the  few  great 
names  which  are  found  in  ordinary  hand- 
books, but  also  introduces  the  secondary 
writers  who  add  so  much  to  the  richness  of 
a  literary  period.  The  interchange  of 
influence  between  English  and  Continental 
writers  is  duly  dwelt  upon,  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  that  vast  volume  of  insular 
literature  which  is  txnique  in  European 
history  have  never  been  so  carefully, 
accurately,  and  completely  investigated 
and  expounded.  The  Cambridge  History 
of  English  Literature  will  comprise  an 
account  of  all  writers  and  their  works  from 
the  time  of  the  vikings  to  the  end  of  the 
Victorian  era.  In  turning  over  the  pages 
of  this  first  instalment  of  a  definitive  work 
we  feel  compelled  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  every  single  division  of  the 
history  has  been  written  by  a  specialist, 
and  that  the  first  scholars  of  America  as 
well  as  of  England  are  engaged  on  its 
completion. 

Weiss,  Susan  Archer.  The  Home  Life  of  Poe. 
umo,  pp.  229.  New  York:  Broadway  Publishing 
Co. 

Many  lives  of  Poe  have  been  written, 
but  all  arc  by  men.  He  has  not  been 
fortunate  in  them,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
judgments  of  his  character  are  concerned. 
Even  Woodberry,  whose  life,  in  a  critical 
sense,  is  unquestionably  the  best,  deals 
with  the  poet's  character  in  severe  terms. 
Mrs.  Weiss  quotes  a  distinguished  South- 
ern lawyer,  whose  mind  was  discriminating, 
as  having  said  of  Poe  that  he  was  "of 
the  kind  whom  men  envy  and  calumniate 
and  women  adore."  The  remark  suggests 
that  Poe  should  long  since  have  had  a 
woman  for  biographer. 

Mrs.  Weiss 's  volume  does  not  aspire  to 
be  in  any  strict  sense  a  biography;  in  fact, 
she  distinctly  disclaims  having  attempted 
to  write  one.  It  is  confined  strictly  to 
topics  embraced  in  its  title,  and  thus  is 
made  to  deal  with  the  social  and  domestic 
surroundings  amid  which  Poe  lived,  worked, 
and  suffered.  But  the  author  makes  a  dis- 
tinct contribution  to  an  understanding  of 
Poe  as  a  man.  No  future  historian  of 
American  literature  can  neglect  it  or  is 
likely  to  do  so. 

Mrs.  Weiss  does  not  aim  to  whitewash 
any  one.  Her  interest  is  that  of  a  truth- 
scckcr.  One  feels  this  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last.  She  knew  Poe  in  his  last 
years,  her  home  having  been  in  Richmond, 
and  she  has  been  well  acquainted  with 
many  other  persons  who  knew  him  and 
were  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of 
his  private  life.  The  sympathies  which 
belong  to  her  as  a  woman  are  held  in 
restraint  by  unusual  clearness  of  insight 
and  soundness  of  understanding.  While 
she  nowhere  impresses  one  as  having 
SOUght  to  rehabilitate  Roe's  character,   the 

volume  a1  the  same  time  materially  serves 
a  purpose  in  that  direction. 

As  to  I'oc's  habits  in  drinking  she  makes 
it  more  clear  than  has  any  other  writer 
that  drinking  was  not  with  him  by  any 
means  an  habitual  custom.  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  possess,  as  some  one. 
quoted  by  Mrs.  Weiss,  has  remarked.  "The 
weakest  head  of  any  man  1  ever  knew.'' 
but  his  indulgences  were  occasional  rather 
Continued  on  nr,e  1 
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than  habitual,  and  he  had  the  further  mis- J 
fortune  in  early  life  to  live  with  people 
with    whom    drinking    was    an  every-day 

affair.  Mrs.  Weiss  makes  the  striking 
statement  that  during  his  last  visit  to 
Richmond,  when  he  contemplated  mar- 
riage with  Mrs.  Shelton,  he  had  "declined 
twenty-four  invitations  to  take  a  julep," 
beforeat  last  he  yielded  to  an  insistent  friend 
and  suffered  the  consequences.  The  refine- 
ment of  the  man's  nature,  his  distinction  ol 
manner,  and  a  certain  exclusiveness  of 
bearing  which  imprest  most  observers,  and 
notably  imprest  women,  are  insisted  upon, 

The  special  point  made  by  Mrs.  Weiss, 
however,  and  one  which,  we  believe,  no 
other  writer  has  made  before,  is  that  Foe's 
marriage  had  an  unfortunate  influence 
upon  his  whole  career.  She  does  not  mean 
that  it  was  an  unhappy  marriage;  on  the 
contrary,  Poe  was  devoted  to  his  wife,  and 
she  to  him,  this  devotion  existing  also  be- 
tween Poe  and  his  mother-in-law ;  but  the 
woman  whom  he  married  was  a  mere  child 
of  only  twelve  or  thirteen  years  when  the 
marriage  occurred,  and  altho  she  lived  until 
twenty-four,  she  always  remained  a  child. 

While  Poe  seems  never  to  have  realized 
what  he  failed  to  get  on  the  score  of  real 
companionship,  Mrs.  Weiss  insists  that 
his  character  was  such  that  a  woman  of 
stronger  personality  and  more  robust  mind, 
one  who,  in  fact,  might  have  led  and 
steadied  him,  ought  to  have  been  his  wife, 
rather  than  Virginia  Clemm,  who  "re- 
tained to  the  last  the  shy  sweetness  and 
simplicity  of  childhood."  Mrs.  Weiss 
says  Virginia's  mother  deliberately  made 
the  match,  and  that  among  those  who  had 
known  the  family  with  anything  like  in- 
timacy a  general  prejudice  existed  against 
her  on  this  account.  Mrs.  Clemm  "pos- 
sest  over  Poe,  who  was  her  nephew,  then 
and  always,  the  influence  and  authority  of 
a  strong  and  determined  will  over  a  very 
weak  one."  In  her  concluding  chapter 
Mrs.  Weiss  says  the  dominant  trait  of 
Poe's  character  was  "weakness  of  will." 
But  he  was  not  by  nature  "inclined  to  evil, 
but  the  contrary." 

The  one  impression  which  survives  a 
reading  of  Mrs.  Weiss's  book  is  not  unlike 
that  which  most  discriminating  readers 
have  derived  from  other  lives  of  Poe. 
This  is  that  Poe  was  quite  as  much  sinned 
against  as  sinning,  and  that  the  strangely 
contrasting,  conflicting,  and  distorting  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  had  everything  to 
do  with  his  moral  failures. 

"For  doubt  and  darkness  o'er  thy  head 
Forever  \va\eil  their  condor  wings." 

Wood,  Robert  \V  How  to  Sell  the  Birds  from 
the  Flowers.  Valentine  Edition.  t8mo.  New  York! 
Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  clever  little  skit,  of 

which  three    or    lour    editions    have  been 

railed  lor    this    winter,    is    a    professor    in 

Johns  Hopkins.     Before    the    book    was 

published    he   was  already   credited   with  a 

treatise  on  "The  Fluorescence  and  Mag- 
netic Rotation  Spectra  of  Sodium  Vapor 
and  their  Analysis."  11.  >u  far  apart  the 
two  works  are  may  be  gathered  from  a 
passage  taken  out   of  the  first    named: 

Very  few  can  tell  the  toucan 
1  •' 1 1 .111  tile  pecan       line's  a  new    plan! 
'I'm  take  the  toucan  from  the  tree 
Requires  immense  anil  1   tec. 
While  anj   One  can  pick  with  case 

The  pecs         om  1  he  pecan  1 
It's  such  an  easy  thins  to  do 

That  even  the  tOUCan  he  can.  too 

A  Wonderful  Tonic  in 
HOKSFOKD'S   A<11)    PHOSPHATE. 

Cooling,  refreshing  and  Invigorating.    Dispels  that 
tired  feeling  during  Bpring  and  summer. 


By  Merit  and  Integrity 

BORDEN'S 

MILK 
PRODUCTS 

have  Continued  in  Pop- 
ularity with   Dealers 
and     Consumers     for 
50  Years 


Borden's 

EAGLE   BRAND 

Condensed  Milk 

The  Original 


Borden's 

PEERLESS  BRAND 

Evaporated  Milk 

( Unsweetened ) 

You  Are  Faithfully  Served 
by  These  Brands 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"Leaders  of  Quality" 

Est.    1857  NEW  YORK 


City  Conveniences  in  Country  Home. 

All  the  comforts  of  hot  and  edit  water  ia  the      /' 
house,  ami  running  water  at  t  lie  barn.  m"> 
Bible  for  country  residents  ami  E&rurers.     I  b 

NIAGARA    HYDRAULIC    RAM 

will     pump    water    from     nny    stream, 

brock  or  spring,  just  where  yon  want 
it.    Cheaper  than  a  gasoline  engine  or 

windmill.      Write    for    booklet    K    and 
guaranteed  estimate. 

M  nail  l  HVlilt.U  I. If  ENGINE  CO.. 
140  Rowan  st.,  \.  \.       Paotorj  :  UhMler,  Pa. 


SIX  PER  CENT 


Our  Certificates  of  Deposit  with  inter- 
est  at  6  per  cent  afford  tbs  most  satisfac- 
tory method  of  employing  idle  money. 
Please  write  for  booklet  "D." 


FIRST  TRUST  &5AVING5  BANK! 

CAPITAL  $100,000.°-°  BILLINGS.  MONT.! 


Our  renders  are  asked  to  mention  Tiik  i.itkkaky  DlQIST  When  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

The   Temples  East   and  West. 
By  "The  Lumberman   Poet." 

The  temples  of  the  West  look  down  upon  the  azure 
seas; 

No  sick  and  weary  famine  town  looks  sadly  up  to 
these 

No  uilded  dome  reflects  the  sun  on  eyes  with  sun- 
light blind, 

Or  sinks  from  sight,  when  day  is  done,  while  death 
s'eals  up  behind. 

The  temples  of  the  West  land  gleam  as  gleam  the 
Eastern  spires, 

Bvit  wear  the  colors  of  a  dream,  the  sunset's  tender 
fires. 

The  gilt  upon  their  shining  towers  is  like  the  rain- 
bow's glow; 

It  changes  with  the  changing  hours,  while  sunsets 
come  and  go. 

And  never  in  the  Orient  such  pillars  rise  as  these, 

Such  beauties  never  there  are  blent  in  wall  and  roof 
and  frieze — 

For  never  by  the  ancient  shore  where  gilt  pagodas 
rise 

Upon  emblazoned  temples  pour  such  lights  of  para- 
dise. 

The  temples  of  the  Westland  lift  their  pillars  to  the 

sky 
While  ships  of  vapor  slowly  drift  in  stately  splendor 

by. 

The  temples  of  the  Westland  rise  from  out  the  West- 
land  soil, 

Reared  not  by  skill  of  weeping  eyes  or  hopeless 
hands  of  toil 

O  temples  of  the  East,  your  gods  much  tribute  have 

required — 
The  birth  and  life  and  death  of  clods,  to  rear  you 

many-spired. 
The  temples  of  the  West  were  made  by  neither  toil 

nor  pelf — 
The  God  who  dwells  within  their  shade  has  builded 

them  Himself. 

Ring  out,  you  bells  of  temples  East;    you  call  me 

less  than  these 
That   spread  their  sweet  communion  feast   beneath 

the  Westward  trees. 
Ring  forth   upon  the   sultry  air  when  dying  day  is 

dim; 


WISE  CLERK 
Ouits  Sandwiches  and  Coffee  for  Lunch 


The  noon-day  lunch  for  the  Department 
clerks  at  Washington  is  often  a  most  serious 
question. 

"  For  fifteen  years,"  writes  one  of  these 
clerks,  "I  have  been  working  in  one  of  the 
Gov't  Departments.  About  two  years  ago  I 
found  myself  every  afternoon  with  a  very 
tired  feeling  in  my  head,  trying  to  get  the 
day's  work  off  my  desk. 

•'  I  had  heard  of  Grape-Nuts  as  a  food  for 
brain  and  nerve  centres,  so  I  began  to  eat  it 
instead  of  my  usual  heavy  breakfast,  then 
for  my  lunch  instead  of  sandwiches  and 
coffee. 

"  In  a  very  short  time  the  tired  feeling  in 
the  head  left  me,  and  ever  since  then  the 
afternoon's  work  has  been  done  with  as 
much  ease  and  pleasure  as  the  morning's 
work . 

"Grape-Nuts  for  two  meals  a  day  has 
worked,  in  my  case,  just  as  advertised,  pro- 
ducing that  reserve  force  and  supply  of 
energy  that  does  not  permit  one  to  tire  easily 
— so  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  one's  life  work."     "  There's  a  reason." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  the  "Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs. 


Always  look  for  the  Minute  Man  on  the  package 

THE  fact  of  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  Whitman  Grocery 
Co.  to    the    Minute   Tapioca   Co.  does  not  mean  a 
change    in    the    product.     The  quality,  richness  and  flavor  of 

Minute  Tapioca 

Minute  Gelatine  (plain) 

Minute  Gelatine  (flavored) 


remains  the  same  and  affords  the  thrifty  housewife  the  "shortest 
cut "  to  the  finest  desserts  possible  with  the  least  bother. 

^  But  the  object  of  this  advertisement  is  simply  to  inform 
you  that  the  management  and  purpose  of  the  Company 
has  not  changed — that  we  are  manufacturers  solely,  not 
jobbers  or  retailers,  and  will  hereafter  be  known  as  the 

MINUTE  TAPIOCA  CO. 

139  West  Main  Street     -    -     Orange,  Mass. 

Always  Ready 

Look  for  tbe  Minute  Man  on  the  package — it  is  your  guarantee  of  goodness. 


A""»"  BEARDSLEY'S 


grocer  for 


The  Original  and  Only 


Shredded   Codfish 

The  Red  Band  Package 

The  finest  selected  Codfish  carefully  prepared  by  a  process  which  retains  all 
the  natural  fiber  and  flavor  of  the  fish.     A  clean,  pure,  wholesome  food. 

Send  postal  for  our  new  Recipe  Book — It's  free 

J.  W.  BEARDSLEY'S  SONS,  474  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 


20  Brilliant  Shines 

10c 


A  trial  jar  sent  on  receipt 
of  a  dealer's  name  who  does 
not  carry  It,  and  lO  cents 
In  silver  or  stamps. 


Two  shines  for  one  cent. 

Have  your  shine  when  you  want  it — 

how  you  want  it. 
Save  your  time,  temper  and  money  by  always  having  handy  an 

opal  glass,  screw-top  box  of 

"Eagle  Brand"  Shoe  Cream 

Best  polish  for  black  or  russet  leather. 

It  gives  a  quick,  lasting,  dazzling  lustre. 

Made  from  pure  wax  and  oil— not  a  drop  of  acid  or  turpentine. 

It    renders   the    shoe    soft,  pliable   and   comfortable — acts    as    a 

preservative  for  the  leather. 
Your  dime  back  if  you  say  it's  not  the  best  polish  you  ever  used. 
Regular  size  box  25c — enough  for  80  shines. 
If  you  send  us  the  name  of  a  dealer  who  cannot  supply  you — 

with   10  cents. 

The  American  Shoe  Polish  Company,  220  N.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago 
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Delicious  Chocolate 

BAKER'S 

Caracas  Sweet 


A    pure,    wholesome 
and  sustaining  article 
of  food. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

WALTER  BAKER 
&  CO.,  Ltd, 

DORCHESTER,   MASS. 

Established  1780 


Registered. 
TJ.  S.  Fat.  Off. 


50 


HIGHEST  AWARDS 

in  Europe  and  America 


Cooks  Anything 

that  a  gas 
range  can 
cook,  but 
is  far   more 
convenient  ;ind 
economical.      You 
can  prepare  as  com- 
plete   a    dinner  on    the 
dining    table  as  can  be 
prepared    in    the  kitchen   on 
gas   range.      The 


annmg- 
owman 


(Denatured) 

Alcohol  Gas  Stove 

(Patents  Pending) 
makes  its  own  gas  from  denatured 
or  other  alcohol.  Burns  with  a  hot, 
blue  flame.  No  smoke — no  odor. 
Made  with  single  and  double  burn- 
ers.     Beautifully  nickeled. 

Manninc-Howman     Chafing     Dishes     are 
especially  adapted  foi  u  e  mi  alcohol 
gatttovi   .  Provided  with  "ivory"  En- 
ameled Pood  Pan  when  specified.  The 

cleancs!    and   most    durable    cooking 
utenil  yet  de- 
vised. 


At  leading 
dealers.      Write 
(01    deicrlptlve 
booklet  "  BB-3" 

>  MANNING- 

BOWMAN  SCO.. 

Miwnm,  Cokn 
linker   of'KollpM" 


In 

I 

Mill, 
ChnfliiK 
lll.h 


I   hear  another  call  to  prayer — the  forest's  mighty 
hymn. 

I  stand  before  an  open  door,  a  temple  in  the  West. 
I  hear  the  music  on  the  shore  of  waves  that  sink  to 

rest. 
Above  me  mount  the  Westland  firs;    their  incense 

rises  pure 
O  gilded  Eastward  sepulchers,  my  soul  you  can  not 

lure. 

—  The  American  Lumberman  (Chicago). 


■   Mt\  r*. 
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In  the  Cool  of  the  Evening. 

By  Alfred  Noyes. 

I. 
In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  the  low  sweet  whis- 
pers waken, 
When  the  laborers  turn  them  homeward,  and  the 
weary  have  their  will, 
When  the  censers  of  the  roses  o'er  the  forest-aisles 
are  shaken. 
Is  it  but  the  wind  that  cometh  o'er  the  far  green 
hill? 

II. 

For  they  say  'tis  but  the  sunset  winds  that  wander 
through  the  heather, 
Rustle  all  the  meadow-grass  and  bend  the  dewy 
fern; 
They  say  'tis  but  the  winds  that  bow  the  reeds  in 
prayer  together, 
And  fill  the  shaken  pools  with  fire  along  the  shad- 
owy burn. 

III. 
In  the  beauty  of  the  twilight,  in  the  Garden  that  He 
loveth, 
They  have  veiled  His  lovely  vesture  with  the  dark- 
ness of  a  name! 
Through    His    Garden,    through    His    Garden    it    is 
but   the  wind  that  movelh, 
No  more;    but  O,  the  miracle,  the  miracle  is  the 
same! 

IV. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  the  sky  is  an  old 
story 
Slowly  dying,  but  remembered,  ay,  and  loved  with 
passion  still, 
Hush!   .   .    .   the  fringes  of   His  garment,  in  the  fad- 
ing golden  glory, 
Softly  rustling  as  He  cometh  o'er  the  far  green  hill. 
— The  Nation  (London). 


The    Builders. 

By  Evelyn  Gunn. 

To  the  builders  of  the  highways  that   skirt   the  ca- 
non's brink, 
To  the  men  that  bind  the  roadbed  fast, 
To  the  men  that  grade  and  the  men  that  blast, 
I  raise  my  glass  and  drink. 

Theirs  the  great  Endeavor  and  the  deed  of  high  Em- 
prize; 
For  they  fight  their  fight  with  naked  hands, 
'Gains;  forest  swamps  and  shifting  sands 
And  the  fury  of  the  skies. 

To  the  builders  who  have  fallen,  whose  graves  mark 
out  the  line; 
To  the  blind  who  nevermore  may  see, 
To  the  maimed  and  halt  in  their  misery, 
In  silence  drink  your  wine. 

For  them  no  crashing  volleys  or  roll  of  muffled  drums. 
Only  the  roar  of  the  great  rock-blasl 

Is  their  requiem-song  when  the  day  is  past. 
And  the  final  darkness  comes. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   NO   EQUAL 


Necco 

OWEETS 


every  j 
box 


The  Seal  and 

The  Name 

This  is  the  seal  that 
promises  goodness  and 
wholesomeness  in  confec- 
tionery of  all  kinds. 

Necco  Sweets  is  the 
name   to   remember  and 
ask  for. 
As  an  example  try  a  box  of 

iO*&oe.o\ates> 

one  of  500  kinds  made  and 
sold  under  the  seal  of  Necco 
Sweets.  You  will  also  find 
the  simpler  confections  for 
the  children  among  the 
Necco  Sweets  —  for  their 
health  as  well  as  their  pleas- 
ure remember  the  name — 
look  for  the  seal.  At  all 
dealers  who  sell  high-grade 

qoods.  NEW  ENGLAND 

-  CONFECTIONERY 
x     COMPANY. 
\  Summer  and 
Melcher  Sts.. 
Boston, 
Matt 


POR 


Control    of 
heat,    at 
the     radia- 
tor,     and 
dependable 
automatic     reg- 
ulation of  boiler, 
are  the  distinctive  features  of  The  Broomell 

Vapor   System  of  Heating 

— an  improvement  on  both  steam  and  hot  water. 

Marvelous  capacity  to  meet  all 
weather  changes  and  maintain  an  evenly 
comfortable  temperature,  whether  the 
days  are  mild  or  bitter. 

Just   heat:  no   water,  no    pressure, 
no  pounding,  no  air  valves;  no  bother 
and  worry.     Almost  perfection. 
Book    on    heating,  free 

Vapor    Heating    Company 

Broomell's-patem   Vapor  System 

125    S.    Broad     Street,    Philadelphia 
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To  the  engineers,  the  wizards,  whose  word  brooks  no 
delay: 
Hearing,  the  sleeping  glens  awake, 
The  snow-plumed  hills  obeisance  make. 
And  lo,  the  Open  Way! 

For  them  no  flaring  banners  when  a  bitter  fight  is 
won; 
No  cheering  thousands  in  the  street 
Their  gallant  heroc;  ever  greet, 
Tho  dauntless  deeds  be  done. 

To  the  builders  of  the  highways  that  skirt  the  ca- 
fion's  brink, 
To  the  men  that  bind  the  roadbed  fast, 
To  the  high  and  low.  the  first  and  last, 
I  raise  m     .".lass  and  drink. 

— Canadian  Magazine  (February). 


POEMS    BY    FRANCIS    THOMPSON. 

The  following  poems,  contributed  to  the  October, 
1895,  and  June,  1806,  numbers  of  The  Catholic 
World  by  Francis  Thompson,  are  republished  in  the 
February  number  of  that  magazine  at  the  request 
of  many  readers. 

Rejected  Lovers. 

Poeta. 

I  have  loved  women — they  have  paid  my  pains! 

I  have  loved  nature — rather  clasp  the  sea! 
I  have  loved  children — look  not  there  for  gains: 

I  have  loved  much,  but  I  have  loved  not  Thee. 
And  yet  when  all  these  loves  were  loved  and  proved, 

None  have  loved  me  but  Thou,  divine  Unloved! 

Christ  us. 
Thou  ask'st;    I  ask,  and  have  not  at  thy  hand. 

All  ways  hast  sought,  and  hast  thou  found  no  way? 
Ah,  child!  and  dost  thou  yet  not  understand, 

And  in  thine  own  beholdest  not  My  case'1 
O  little  love!   does  no  man  pity  thee? 

Lo,  it  is  writ  that  none  has  pity  on  Me! 


GOT  MAD 
When  Told  That  Coffee  Hurt  Him. 


One  of  the  evidences  that  coffee  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  nervous  system  is  the  fact  that 
many  persons  who  are  addicted  to  its  use 
grow  wrathy  when  the  suggestion  is  made 
that  coffee  causes  them  to  "flare  up"  so 
easily. 

A  doctor  writes  : — 

''Coffee  three  times  a  day — I  thought  I 
could  not  get  along  without  it.  I  was  never 
well,  prone  to  get  excited  and  often  trembled, 
but  any  suggestion  that  coffee  was  not  good 
for  me  made  me  furious. 

"  I  noticed  the  tendency  to  become  excited 
was  growing  on  me.  My  hands  and  feet 
were  cold,  fingers  looked  shriveled,  liver  in- 
active, constipated,  coated  tongue,  bad 
breath  and  general  lower  vitality.  (A  per- 
fect picture  of  caffeine  poisoning.) 

"A  friend  strongly  advised  me  to  give  up 
coffee  and  use  Postum,  so  I  tried  the  change 
a  few  weeks  and  found  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  temper,  nerves  and  general  con- 
dition. I  felt  so  firm  that  I  thought  I  could 
go  back  to  coffee.  Three  times  1  tried  it,  but 
always  had  to  quit  coffee  and  return  to 
Postum. 

"Being  a  physician  with  a  large  practice 
and  plenty  of  experience,  it  was  hard  for 
me  to  believe  that  coffee  could  have  such  a 
profound  effect  on  my  system.  Perhaps  my 
fondness  for  the  beverage  made  me  loath  to 
admit  its  ill  effects. 

"For  several  years  now  I  have  ordered 
hundreds  of  patients  to  quit  coffee  and  have 
prescribed  Postum  instead  with  good  results 
to  the  patients  and  mote  prompt  response 
to  my  medicines."  "There's  a  Reason." 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs. 


Rub  out,  to-night  the  wrinkles  V^ 


"CoHi/>a>iso/is  may  be  odioiij  — 
but  they  are  human." 

No  one  can  avoid  noting  the  contrast 
between  the  fresh,  natural  beauty  of 

the  woman  who  takes  care  of  her  com- 
plexion, and  the  sallmvness,  wrinkles 
and  lines  due  to  facial  neglect.  Yet 
any  woman  may  regain  and  retain 
her  natural  beauty  indefinitely  by 
the  simple  use  of  the  natural  beau- 
tifier,  Pompeian  Massage  Cream, 
the  largest  selling  face  cream  in 
the  world;  some  10,000  jars  being 
made  and  sold  daily. 


Pompeian  Massage  Cream 

GIVES  A  CLEAR,  FRESH.  VELVETY  SKIN 

Wrinkles  and  crow's-feet  are  driven  away.    Sallowness  vanishes,  angles  are  rounded  / 

out  and  double-chins  reduced  by  its  use.      Thus   the  clear,  fresh   complexion,  the      -^    /' 
smooth  skin  and  the  curves  of  cheek  and  chin  that  go  with  youth,  may  be  retained     <cy/ 
past  middle  age  by  the  woman  who  has  found  what  Pompeian  Massage  Cream      ^x>  / 
will  do.    This  is  not  a  "  cold  "  or  "  grease  "    cream.     The   latter   have   their        S-  / 
uses,   yet  they  can  never  do  the  work  of  a  massage  cream  like  Pompeian. 
Grease  creams  fill  the  pores.      Pompeian  Massage  Cream  cleanses  them 
by  taking  out  all  foreign  matter  that  causes  blackheads,  sallowness,       -^ 
shiny  complexions,  etc. 


#/ 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  JAR  SENT  FOR  10  CENTS 

This  size  is  not  sold  in  stores. 


in  stamps 
or    coin. 
With  it  we  also  send  our      &y 
illustrated  book  on  Facial  Massage,  an  invaluable  guide      Jv  ■■' 
for  the  proper  care  of  the  skin.      50c.  or  $1.00  a  jar,  sent      cy  / 
postpaid  to  any  part  of  the  world,  on  receipt  of  price.       <r  ' 
if  your  dealer  hasn't  it.  q 

the:    POMPEIAN   MFG.  CO.   v0/ 

15  Prospect  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio  A,  / 

Pompeian  Massage   Soap  is  appreciated  by       cy  / 
all   who  are  particular  in  regard    to   the      <^,  /      Address 
quality  of  the  soap  they  use.      For  sale  by      Ji>  / 
all  dealers— 25  cents  a  cake;   box  of  3        °/ 
cakes,  60  cents.  /        


Pompeian 
Mfg.  Co. 
IS  Prospect  St. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Gentlemen  :  — 

Enclosed  find  10 

cents.   Please  send 

me  one  copy  of  your 

book  on  facial  massage 

and    a    sample    jar    of 

Pompeian  Massage  Cream. 


Name. 


: 


Gas  Convenience 
Kerosene  Economy 


USE    IT 

30DAYS 
in  YOUR  0WM  HOME 


ftSTT 


Than  Either 


The 
Angle    Lamp 


cpcc-  /// 


"I 


HAVE  ANGLE  LAMPS  IN  EVERY  ROOM  in  the 
house,"  writes  Mr.  W.  D.  Manross,  Vineyard 
Haven,  Mass.  It  is  the  most  satisfactory  system 
that  I  have  yet  tried,  and  I  have  used  gas,  electricity,  gaso- 
line and  acetylene.  I  nearly  lost  my  eyesight  a  few  years 
ago  studying  by  electric  light.  THIS  IS  THE  FIRST 
SATISFACTORY  LIGHT  to  read  by  I  have  found  since. 
The  lamps  are  greatly  admired  by  every  one  who  comes  in. 
The  Angle  Lamp  is  not  an  improvement  on  the  old 
style  lamp,  but  an  entirely  new  principle  of  oil  light- 
ing, which  has  made  common  kerosene  or  coal  oil)  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  lighting  methods.  Safer  and 
more  reliable  than  gasoline,  or  acetylene  yet  as  con- 
venient to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity. 

The  Angle  Lamp   is   lighted  and  extinguished   like 
gas.    May  be  turned  high  or  low  without  odor.    No 


smoke,  no  danger.     Filled 
while    lighted   and     without 
moving.      Requires  filling   but 
once  or  twice   a  week,      it  floods 
a  room  with  its  beautiful,  soft,  mellow 
light  that  has  no  equal. 

White  for   oir  catalog   "47"    and  our 
proposition  for  a 

30  DAYS'  TRIAL 

Just  write  for  our  free  catalog  "  47  "  fully  describing 
The  Angle  Lamp  and  listing  32  varieties  from  $2.00 
up.  And  we'll  send  you  our  32-pase  book  free,  with 
the  trial  proposition.  Lighting  is  an  important  matter, 
Reader;  this  is  a  case  where  the  best  is  by  far  the 
cheapest ;  we  suggest  that  you  "  do  it  now. " 


THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO.,  159-161  West  24th  Street,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Rain  or  Shine,  it's  all  the 
same  in  a  Cadillac  Coupe 

Price  <fc1  ***>■"■     'nc'"<J'n&   three  Oil 

F.   0.   B.    Detroit     tylOOKJ       Lamps  and  Horn 

The  Ideal  Physician  s   Car 

The  Ideal  Shopping  Car 

The  Ideal  Opera  Car 

The  IDEAL  CAR  for  any  purpose  where 
a  two-passenger  enclosed  motor  vehicle  is 
desired. 

The  Cadillac  Coupe  comprises  our  regular 
single  cylinder  chassis  with  enclosed  body. 
It  is  suitable  for  every  day  in  the  year, 
warm  or  cold,  rain  or  shine,  mud  or  snow, 
for  city  streets  or  country  roads.  In  cold 
or  inclement  weather  the  occupants  are 
almost  as  well  and  comfortably  housed  as 
they  would  be  at  their  own  fireside.  In 
pleasant  weather  the  front  and  rear  windows 
may  be  lowered  and  the  side  windows 
opened,  permitting  ample  air  circulation. 

The  coupe  body  may  be  removed  and  our 
runabout  or  four-passenger  body  sub- 
stituted  for   summer   use   if  de- 
sired.    This 


with  its  gasoline 
motor  has  many  advantages 
over  cars  using  other  motive  power. 
There  are  no  noxious  odors  from   gases.     There 
is  no  waiting  for  the  storage  of  power;  you  cm  replen- 
ish the  tank  with  gasoline  almost  any  place  and  be 
on  your  way  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  Cadillac  Coupe  is  luxuriously  upholstered 
and  trimmed  and  richly  finished  both  inside  and  out. 
It  has  every  mark  of  dignity  and  refinement.  1 1  has 
all  the  single  cylinder  Cadillac  characteristics  of 
durability,  constancy  and  dependability  and  is  by 
far  the  least  expensive  enclosed  car  to  operate  and 
maintain. 

Ask  for  our  Special  Coupe  Booklet  and 
Catalog  T23. 

II 'e  1  an  make  immediate  deliveries. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich., 

Member  A.  L.  A.M. 


Holds  firmly  together  letters, 
checks  or  papers  of  any 
kind  without  mutilation.  In- 
destructible, being  nickel- 
plated,  will  not  tarnish.  Sold 
in  boxes  of  100.     25c. 

Atk  your  dealer  or  .«'■»'  postpaid  on 
receipt  (if price. Si  nd  fur  fret  lampU 

'consolidated 
safety  pen  co. 

111   Pnrrnnrt  8t. 

IlKioiullr 111.  X.  J. 


I.ovc    and   the   Child. 

"Why  do  you  so  clasp  rr.e. 

And  draw  nic  to  your  knee? 

Forsooth,  you  do  but  chafe  '.tic, 
I  pray  you  let  me  be: 

I  will  but  bs  loved  now  and  then; 
When  it  liketh  me!" 

So  I  heard  a  young  child, 

A  thwart  child,  a  young  child, 

Rebellious  against  love's  amis, 

Make  its  peevish  cry. 
To  the  tender  God  I  turn: 

"  Pardon,  Love  most  High! 
For  1  think  those  arms  were  even  Thine, 
And  that  child  even  I." 


PERSONAL 

The  Forty-niners'  Petticoat  Panic. — That  the 
rough-and-ready  Forty-niner,  with  all  his  wilderness 
ways,  entertained  an  interesting  and  substantial  ap- 
preciation of  womankind  is  proved  by  an  amusing 
story  from  the  Personal  Recollections  of  William 
M.  Stewart,  now  running  serially  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post.     As  he  tells  if 

In  the  summer  of  1850.  only  a  few  months  after 
my  arrival  in  California  by  way  of  the  Isthmus.  I 
was  working  a  mining  claim  with  a  young  man 
named  Dr.  Merrick.  One  morning  I  awoke  to 
see  a  covered  wagon  with  two  oxen  which  had  been 
unyoked  and  were  grazing  on  a  grasn-plot  near  a 
spring  in  the  ravine  below  me.  I  soon  discovered 
that  a  line  had  been  dra-.vn  from  the  wagon  ; o  a 
clump  of  rocks,  upon  which  were  hung  several  female 
garments  to  dry. 

Women  were  so  scarce  in  California  at  that  time 
that  this  was  sufficient  to  arouse  the  whole  camp. 
The  "boys,"  as  we  were  called,  were  scattered  along 
the  Coyote  diggings  for  a  distance  of  about  four 
miles,  and  when  anything  unusual  happened,  the 
words  "Oh,  Joe!"  would  be  passed  along  the  whole 
line. 

When  I  saw  the  female  garments  I  raised  the  usual 
alarm,  "Oh,  Joe!"  and  this  called  the  attention  of 
the  miners  on  Buckeye  Hill,  where  I  was,  to  the 
clothes-line  which  had  attracted  my  attention.  They 
gathered  around  on  the  hill,  nearly  surrounding  the 
covered  wagon  and  its  contents. 

The  rush  of  the  boys  in  the  immediate  vicinity  to 
see  the  wonderful  sight  attracted  those  farther 
away,  and,  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  two  or  three 
thousand  young  men  were  anxiously  watching  the 
wagon,  clothes-line,  and  mysterious  lingerie.  The 
man  that  belonged  to  the  woman  inside,  in  alarm, 
stuck  his  head  out  of  a  small  tent  beside  the  wagon. 
I  assured  him  that  no  harm  was  intended,  but  that 
we  were  very  anxious  to  see  the  lady  who  was  the 
owner  of  the  clothes.  This  aroused  her  curiosity 
sufficiently  to  induce  her  to  pull  the  curtain  of  the 
tent  aside  so  that  her  face  could  be  discovered,  but 
not  fully  seen. 

I  then  proposed  that  we  make  a  donation  to  the 
first  lady  who  had  honored  our  camp  with  a  visit.  I 
took  from  my  camp  a  buckskin  bay.  used  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  gold,  and  invited  the  boys  to 
contribute.  They  came  forward  with  great  eager- 
ness and  poured  out  of  their  sacks  gold-dust  amount- 
ing to  between  two  and  three  thousand  dollars. 
Then  I  proposed  to  appoint  a  committee  to  wait 
on  the  lady  ami  present  it.  The  motion  was  unani- 
mously carried,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  appointed 
on  the  Committee  suggested  that  I  be  made  chair- 
man. 

1  took  the  sack  of  gold  and  went  within  about 
!  lurly  feci  of  the  tenl  and  made  as  good  a  Speech  as 
I    could    to    induce    the    lady    to    O  lut,    assuring 

hei  thai  .ill  the  men  about  her  were  gentlemen,  that 
had  seen  no  ladies  for  m.m\  months,  and  that 
the  presence  of  one  reminded  them  of  their  mothers 

and  sweethearts  al    home,     I    told  her  the  bag  ot 

gold  was  I  Ondition  that  she  would  come  out 

and  claim  it. 

Her  husband  urged  her  to  be  brave,  but,  when 
she  finally  ventured  about  half-way,  the  cheers  were 
so  vociferous  that   she  was  seared  and  ran  back 

She  repeated  this  performance  several  times,  and 


Don. 

ASouareDeal 


III  I 


Doesn't  money  saved  on  cigars 
look  as  good  to  you  as  money 
I  saved  in  your  business?  If  you 
can  smoke  better 
cigars  without 
additional  ex- 
pense, don't  you 
think  it's  worth 
investigating? 


5  imhes 

Fun 

Weight 

$5.00 
per  100 

I>rll\  .red 


By  getting  your  cigars  di- 
rectly from  our  factory  you 
secure  better  goods  at  lower 
prices  than  cigars  of  equal 
quality  can  be  bought  for  else- 
where, because  we  pay  no- 
commissions  nor  travelling 
expenses,  and  at  one  scoop 
eliminate  the  profits  of  Job- 
bers and  Retail  Dealers.  We 
make  for  ourselves  what  any 
bona-fide  cigar  manufacturer 
is  entitled  to— OUR  FAC- 
TORY PROFIT  AND  NO 
MORE. 

All  orders  are  shipped  on 
approval  without  advance 
payment  and  therefore  we 
must  do  our  best  to  please 
everybody  at  all  times.  Fur- 
thermore, the  quality  of  our 
cigars  must  be  maintained  and 
they  must  be  fully  as  good  a* 
we  represent. 


Our  Cuban  Smoker  is 
an  honest  cigar  made  of 
clear  Havana,  with  a 
genuine  Sumatra  wrap- 
per, and  will  be  fondled 
by  true  lovers  of  good 
tobacco  with  almost  af- 
This 


fectionate  interest 
cigar  is  equal  to  the  best 
cigar  sold  over  the  retail  counter  at  10c,  and 
in  its  blend  we  have  produced  a  rich,  mellow, 
seductive  flavor  which  will  make  your  eyes 
sparkle  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER— SEND  NO  MONEY 

Simply  write  us  on  your  business  letter  head  or  enclose 
your  business  card  and  we  will  send  you  100  Cuban  Smo- 
kers ON  TRIAL,  with  all  delivery  charges  prepaid.  Sub- 
ject them  to  the  most  critical  test,  and  if  for  any  reason 
you  do  not  care  for  them  return  the  remainder,  expressage 
collect,  and  we  will  make  no  charge  for  the  samples 
smoked.  If  you  decide  to  purchase  tbe  cigars  send  us  $5 
within  10  days. 

Test  the  Cohan  Smokers  At  our  expense,  and  every  com. 
parlson  to  whieh  you  etin  subject  them  will  only  emphasise 
their  unapproaehablt,  superiority.  He  manufacture  Havana 
cigars  in  various  sUes  from  many  delicious  blends  ol  tobaeeo, 
and  employ  throughout  our  factory  only 
the  most  expert  cigar  makers. 

LA  RECLAMA  CUBAN  rACTORV 
Ref .  Dotted  States  Eiibanga  Bai,K,  fJ.  y 
k ■'..  II.  Hidiri  way  131   l.-iioi  Are. 

Presidi  nt  *•  T.  City    st  H6th  Sl 


First  and  Original  motor  Buggy 

$250  "SUCCESS"  AUTOMOBILE 

Practical,  durable,  economical  ami 
absolutely  Bate,  a  linht  Htronn. 
steel-tired  Auto-Biiiigy  ^  Suitable 
for  city  or  country  use.  Speed  from 
4  to  40  miles  on  hour  Our  1908 
Model  has  on  extra  powerful  en 
nun-,  patent  bnllbearinn  wheels, 
prloe,  |275.  AIko  10  h.  p..  SIC0  Robber  Tirea,  $25.00 extra- 
Write  for  deacript he  literature.     Address 

SUCCESS  AUTO-BUGGY  NIFG    CO.,  inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Largest  Parts  and  Supply  House  in  America 

Everything  lor  the  Automobile 

Out  1 908  Catalogue 
just  out,  200  pages,  1000 
illustrations,  5000  de- 
scriptive prices,  yours 
for  the  asking. 

NEUSTADT  AUTOMOBILE  AND  SUPPLY  CO- 
The  Growing  Home       .i»ss  i.i.itf.  ST.,  si   1,01  is,  no, 
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I  kept  moving  slowly  back  far  enough  to  get  her 
away  from  the  little  tent  so  the  boys  could  have  a 
good  view  of  her.  I  suppose  half  an  hour  was  oc- 
cupied with  her  running  back  and  forth  while  the 
boys  looked  on  in  admiration,  when  I  finally  gave 
her  the  bag  with  all  the  good  wishes  of  the  camp. 
She  grabbed  it  and  ran  into  the  tent  like  a  rabbit. 

The  next  morning  the  wagon,  oxen,  man,  and 
owner  of  the  female  garments  were  gone,  and  we 
never  heard  of  them  in  after-life. 


KidiriK  With  Sheridan. — Every  schoolboy  with 
red  blood  in  his  veins  knows  the  history  of  Sheri- 
dan's ride  by  heart.  To  read  about  the  famous 
ride  is  thrilling  enough,  but  to  have  been  with  Sheri- 
dan during  that  ride  and  to  have  actually  galloped 
at  the  side  of  his  black  charger — well,  that  is  beyond 
the  utmost  thrill  capacity  for  even  the  most  pat- 
riotic of  youth. 

Major  Spera,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  escort  of 
twenty  men  who  made  that  eventful  ride  on  the 
morning  of  October  19,  1864,  which  turned  a  dis- 
astrous rout  into  a  brilliant  victory  for  the  North, 
gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  ride  through  an 
interview  in  The  Sunday  Magazine.  The  Major  was 
accompanying  Sheridan  on  a  hunt  for  winter  quar- 
ters, and  when  they  reached  Kernstown  they  heard 
firing  that  made  them  think  the  day  might  prove  an 
eventful  one. 

As  we  rode  out  of  town  and  reached  the  top  of  a 
hill  we  noted  men  coming  toward  us  on  the  double 
quick.  It  looked  to  me  mighty  like  the  rout  at 
Chancellorsville  when  the  men  broke;  but  I  said 
nothing.  I  was  riding  with  the  advance  guard  of 
my  command,  and  when  Sheridan  saw  the  men 
there  was  something  doing  at  once. 

Just  a  month  before  he  had  licked  Early's  men 
unmercifully  at  Winchester,  and  Early  had  been  try- 
ing to  take  his  revenge  ever  since.  I  was  ordered  to 
take  twenty  of  my  best  men  and  follow  Sheridan  to 
the  front.  Before  we  could  get  them  picked  out, 
with  the  remainder  of  my  command  to  form  a  cor- 
don across  the  road,  Sheridan,  on  his  big  black  horse, 
Rienzi,  was  tearing  for  the  front. 

I  was  riding  a  good  sorrel,  and  you  may  know 
something  about  the  pace  he  set  us  when  I  tell  you 
that  my  horse,  an  unusually  good  one,  died  a  week 
later  from  blood  farcy  brought  on  by  that  furious 
ride.  There  was  nothing  for  us  to  do  that  morning 
but  to  follow  our  leader,  and  that  we  did. 

All  along  the  road  we  saw  men  in  retreat.  There 
might  have  been  1,000  or  there  might  have  been 
10,000  for  all  we  knew.  We  were  too  busy  riding  to 
count.  Here  and  there  the  men  had  stacked  arms 
and  were  making  coffee.  The  only  information  we 
had  had  as  to  the  retreat  was  from  the  chief  com- 
missary. Colonel  Kellogg,  who  had  informed  us  that 
everything  was  lost  in  the  front  and  that  the  men 
were  rapidly  retreating. 

Sheridan  set  his  teeth  when  he  heard  this  and  did 
not  pause  for  more.  As  we  passed  groups  of  men 
drinking  their  coffee,  he  would  turn  in  his  saddle 
and  shout: 

"Face  about,  boys.  We'll  sleep  in  the  old  camp 
to-night.     Face  about!" 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  cheer  from  the 
boys.  They  dropt  their  cups  of  hot  coffee,  kicked 
the  coffee-pots  out  of  their  way,  made  a  dash  for 
the  guns,  and  wheeled  into  line  after  their  general. 
All  along  the  line  it  was  the  same.  The  men  seemed 
to  be  inspired  by  the  sight  of  Sheridan  and  his  con- 
fidence in  himself  and  in  them.  The  victory  of  the 
match  before  was  still  fresh  in  their  minds,  and  they 


aCOUSTICon 


Enables  the  deaf  to  hear  instantly 
and  its  continued  use  often  restores  the 
natural  hearing;  no  trumpet  or  unsightly 
apparatus.  Write  us  to-day  and  learn  how 
you  can  thoroughly  test  it  before  pur- 
chasing. In  use  in  hundreds  of  churches 
and  theatres  and  public  buildings  at  Wash- 
ington. Booklet  on  request. 
ACOUSTIC   CO.,    I2fi3   Broadway,  N.  Y. 


is  the  title  of  Our  1908  Catalogue — the  most  beautiful  and  instructive  hor- 
ticultural publication  of  the  day  —  a  book  of  188  pages,  700  photo 
engravings  from  nature,  12  superb  colored  and  duo-tone  plates 
of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

It  is  a  mine  of  information  of  everything  that  is  worth  while  in  garden- 
ing either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  lover 
of  the  Garden  Beautiful  and  Bountiful.  As  a  book  of  reference  alone  it 
is  invaluable. 

To  give  this  catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution, 
we  make  the  following  liberal  offer  : 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

COUNTS  AS  CASH 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen  and  who 
encloses  Ten  Cents  (in  stamps)  we  will  mad  the  catalogue, 

AND  SEND  FREE  OF  CHARGE^OUR  FAMOUS  50=CENT 

"HENDERSON"  Collection  of  Seeds 

containing  one  packet  each  of  Giant  Sweet  Peas  Mixed ;  Giant  Fancy  Pausies,  Mixed  :  Giant 
Victoria  Asters,  Mixed;  All  Seasons  Lettuce  ;  Henderson'1  s  Early  Ruby  Tomato  and  Hender- 
son's  Electric  Beet         JJf  A  covpQN  ENVELOPE  — 

which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash  payment  on 
any  order  amounting  to  $1.00  and  upward. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO;  TeS&Wfv* 


Pigeon 


Tells  you  things  about, 
squabs  you  never  knew  be- 
fore and  will  interest  you 
in  one  of  the  mostdelinht- 
FDFF  tvl  and  interesting  past- 
rKEE  times  that  you  could  in- 
vest in  today.    Write  for 
epecialinformation  about 
our  Homers  and  you  will 
receive  the  illustrated  free 
book  by  return  mail. 

Best  Squab  Company, 

Box  D    Delmar.  Del. 


100%   HATCHES   100% 
Every  Fertile  Egg 

The  Globe  Incubator  does  this  all  the  time— has 

done  It  for  16  years— and  hatches  strong,  healthy 

chicks— chicks   that  live  and   grow.. 

Our  Globe   Incubator  Book  with 

beautiful  color  plates  tells  you  how  | 

to  make  more  money  out  of  poultry. 

Sent  for  4c  In  stamps.    Write  today. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,      Box  841,  Freeport,  Ilk 


Sectional 
Bookcases 


The  1  jundstrom  Sectional  Book- 
cases are  made  for  and  universally 
used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices 
throughout  the  country. 

Artistic  appearance,  solidity  of 
construction,  with  the  latest  prac- 
tical  improvements,   combine   to 
make  them  the  leading  sectional 
bookcases. 
Rigid  economy,  acquired  by  the    manu- 
facture of  a  single  product  in  large  quanti- 
ties and  our  modern  methods  of  selling  direct 
to  the  user,  enable  us  to  offer  a  superior  article  at 
a  considerable  saving  in  cost  to  the  purchaser. 


ON  APPROVAL 
FREIGHT  PAID 


$1.00 


PER  SECTION 
AND    UP 


Pend  for  (Inr  New  Catalocne  No.  23,  in  which  we  illustrate  the  diflerent  arades  from  the  neatly 
ni&hed  Solid  Oak  rapes  to  the  highly  polished  Solid  Mahogany  cases  for  the  more  elaborate  library. 
THE  X.  J.  M'\DSTKOM  MFG.  COMPANY,  Little  Falls,  Mew  Xork 

Manufacturers)  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets 

New  York  Office— Flatiron  Building 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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You  Need  An 


Dollar 
Watch ! 


Everybody  needs 
one  of  these  low- 
priced,  practical 
fuaranteed  tinie- 
eepers.  For 
every-day  time- 
keeping, Ineer- 
soll  Watches 
are  better  than 
the  highest 
priced  watch  you 
can  buy.  They 
don't  need  any 
care  or  cause 
any  worry  or  get 
out  of  order  like 
costly  watches  — 
they  are  made  to 
keep  time  under 
any  and  all  cir- 
cumstances, and 
they   do. 


Men'»  Ingersolls     .     .     .  $1.00  to  $1.75 
Ladies'    Midget   Models,  $2.00  to  $5.00 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Circular 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 

17  Jeweler's  Court  -    New  York  City 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taught  and  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 

PHONE 
METHOD 

Combined  with 

The    Rosenthal 

Common  Sense  Method 

of  Practical  Unguistry 

The  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 

YOU  HEAR  THE  EXACT  PRONUNCIATION  OF  EACH 
WORD  ANDPHKASE.  A  few  minutes'  practice  several  nme» 
i  day  St  spare  moments  gives  a  thorough  mastery  of  conversational 
I  i  f  i.rl,     i,.  i  .nan.  Spanish  or  Ituliaii. 

Semi  for  testimonials,  booklet  and  letter. 
THE  LASG1   \«.i:-l'll«>VK  METHOD 

802  Metropolis  Building,  llroudivay  and  Kith  Street,  New  York 


New 

York 

Central 

Realty 

Bonds 

An  Investment  for  Your  Savings 


Our  6  per  ci  nt  cold  BONDS  are  secured  by  First 
Mortgages  on  NEW  YORK  REAL  KSTATE.  depos- 
itee! witl,  II,,.  WINDSOR  TKD8T  COMPANY, 
TRUSTEE  j  $105,000  ol  First  Mortgages  being  de- 
posited  for  everj   (100,000  ot   Bonds  issued.     These 

B is  provide  an  Investment  which   pays  6  per  cent 

ntnl.  after  tin'  Ural  rear,  offers  tin1   sum'  privilegt 
of  Withdrawal  us  ii  .vl  1 7  \i,s  /;  I  \  K 

For  sums  smaller  than  tlOO  we  Issue  Instalment 
certificates,  to  apply   mi  oui   full    paid   Bonds,  in 

amounts  nf 

FIVE  DOLLARS  AND  UP 

nob  Instalment  bearing  interest  from  the  date  of 

Its  payment  and  subject  to  withdrawal  at  anj  time. 

l.ir  tin'  large  it  small   investor  our  6  per  oent 

FIRST    MORTGAGE   BONDS  combine    the  three 

iiiiU  of  the  perfect  Investment  .     IbsoluteSe- 

Bigh  Earning  Power.  Oaah  Availability, 

Write  for  booklet      It  explains  how  you  oan  stop 

that  loss  ol  ',  to      In  Interest  earnh 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  REALTY  COMPANY 
Suite  1748,  1133  Broadway,  New  York 


felt  certain  that  ono    Sheridan  got  to  the  front,  he 
would  again  lead  them  to  victory. 

I  remember,  as  we  tore  along,  seeing  McK 
come  riding  out  of  the  timber.  He  was  Lieut) 
McKinley  then,  ami  many  times  when  he  was  I 
dent  I  thought  of  that  day  when  the  young  o 
came  dashing  past  us  that  eventful  day.  I  i 
knew  where  he  was  going  or  where  he  had  come 
from 

Sheridan  spurred  his  horse  anew,  and  when  he 
reached  the  front  he  sccmetl  to  be  needed  pretty 
badly.  We  had  lost  twenty-four  pieces  of  artillery 
— all  we  had — and  the  men  were  demoralized  at  the 
onslaught.  General  Wright,  who  had  been  left  in 
charge  of  the  men  during  Sheridan's  absence,  was  a 
good  fighter  but  lacked  the  ability  to  rally  his  men. 

Early,  still  smarting  under  the  defeat  of  a  month 
before,  had  planned  an  early  attack,  expecting  to 
surround  Belgrove,  Sheridan's  headquarters,  and 
capture  the  general  himself.  Sheridan's  absence  had 
prevented  this;  but  our  men  were  taken  by  surprize 
and  quickly  routed.  Had  Sheridan  himself  been 
there,  he  could  not  have  prevented  the  retreat,  in 
my  opinion. 

Fortunately  for  vis,  the  enemy  were  so  busy  con- 
gratulating themselves  over  their  capture  of  the 
artillery  and  in  rummaging  the  wagon-train  of  sup- 
plies, where  they  found  whisky  and  proceeded  to 
become  intoxicated,  that  they  did  not  dream  of  a 
rally  on  our  part. 

They  discovered  their  mistake  when  they  heard 
the  cheers  of  our  men  for  Sheridan,  as  he  rode  up 
and  down  the  line,  reforming  the  ranks.  They  sup- 
posed these  cheers  were  due  to  reinforcements,  and 
before  they  could  gather  their  scattered  forces 
Colonel  Miller  charged  them  at  right  angles  and  Cus- 
ier  with  2,000  sabers  charged  them  from  the  right, 
where  the  enemy  had  attacked  Emery  and  had  sup- 
posed him  too  badly  beaten  to  rally. 

The  battle  raged  all  afternoon  and  late  into  the 
evening.  When  it  was  over  we  found  that  we  had 
taken  over  1,000  prisoners,  had  recovered  all  our 
artillery  and  twenty-two  pieces  belonging  to  the 
enemy.  In  fact,  we  got  all  their  artillery  but  one 
piece,  and  Captain  Hanley  captured  that  afterward 
at  Jackson. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Not  Exactly. — "Yes,  Miss  Roxley  and  I  are 
strangers  now,"  said  Tom.  "I've  been  asked  not 
to  call  there  again." 

"You  don't  say!"  said  Dick.  "I  suppose  old  Rox- 
ley had  a  hand  in  that." 

"Well — er — not  a  hand  exactly." — Philadelphia 
Press. 


Waits  and  Measures. — "What  sort  of  a  table 
do  they  set  at  your  boarding-house?"  asked  the 
young  man  who  was  contemplating  a  change. 

"A  table  of  waits  and  measures,"  replied  his 
friend.  "The  first  long  and  the  latter  short." — 
Chicago  News. 


A  Hint  to  Writers. — "At  last,"  said  the  am- 
bitious young  novelist,  "I  have  written  something 
that  I  think  will  be  accepted  by  the  first  magazine 
it  is  sent  to." 

"What  is  it?"    his  friend  asked. 

"A  check  for  a  year's  subscription." — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


They'd  Kind  Out.     Minister's  Wife — "Wake 

up!      There  are  burglars  in  the  house,  John." 

Minister  —"Well,  what  of  it?     Let  them  find  out 
their  mistake  themselves." — Christian  Register. 


ANTISEPTIC, 

THROAT   PASTILLES 


BVAIVH' 

Pirpttfl  »<<ord..\¥  to  *  Fc 


EVANS  SONS  LESCHER  &  WEBB  Limited, 

LIVERPOOL,     LONDON    »nd    NEW    YORK. 

Men*  »«nvin>  sjnts>g»j  bearing  iff  ftbovw  Tradw  Mnrh., 


RANTEEO    UNDER    rHE  FOOD  AND, 
DRUGS  ACT.  JUNE  30,1906.     • 


Don't  forget 


that  CALOX  is  the  only  Oxygen  Tooth 
Powder, — that  it's  the  Oxygen  that  renders  it  so 
wonderfully  efficient — that  Oxygen  is  the  only 
substance  that  will  whiten  the  teeth  without  injury 
— that  it's  the  Oxygen  that  destroys  the  germs  and 
so  stops  decay,  and  finally — that  the  big  men  in 
Dentistry  and  Medicine  both  use  and  prescribe 
CALOX. 

"The  Oxygen  does  it." 

Sample  and  booklet  sent  on  receipt  of  5  cents. 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  91-97  Fulton  St.,  New  York 

Strong  Arms 

For  10c>  in  stamps  or  coin 

I  will  send,  as  long  as  they  last,  one  of  my 
charts  showing  exercises  that  will  quickly 
build  it |»  shoulders,  arms,  forearms 
and  hands  without  any  apparatus.  They 
are  lieautifully  illustrated  with  twenty 
half-tone   cuts.      Regular  price,    '25  cents. 

PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 

43  Barker  Bldg.,      110  West  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


coughs 


Beneficial  to  elderly  people 
who  suffer  from  dryness  of 
mouth  and  throat,  in  boxes  only. 


Protect    Your    Private     Papers 

In  a  Safety  Document  File 

Opens  like  a  Book 
25  strong  pockets 
Enameled     Metal 

Case 
Lock  with  two  keys 

Price,  $2.00 

A.  C.  Barter  Mfsr.  Co. 
107  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


APT     I  IV  17     II  A  ti  I  P Clear  the  nir  PasRagen  from 

AUI     LIIVC    HI  Mil  I W  Colds.  Oonghs,  Hoarseness. 

Nni.  nnri'iiiir    Purely  antlseptlo.    Recommended  by  many 
physicians.     BOoentsboS  by  mail.     Saini'lc.  'J-cont  stamp. 

EVANS  mi\^  I  I  - i  a  \\i  III!  I  Indent,  !>-•  William  St.,  Hew  York 

Liverpool  and  London,  fling, 

"in  reader*  are  Baked  to  mention  The  literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


$16 


^_f  acvc^dL 


The  usual  'Laundry-way"  figures  something  like  tli  is- 

2  do*  Collars,  at  $1  SO    .     ,  .   18.00 

IdOI.  pairs  Cuffs 18.00 

Laundering  Collars 866  times  .  87.30 
Laundering  Caffs  166  times     .  $6.24  *19.54 
The  new  "l.itholin"  \\a>  : 

U  dOB.  Litholin  Collars     .     .     .  O..80 

tire  Litholin  Onffs    .    .    .    .$2.00    13.50    *i«.o« 

With  a  damp  clot  li  thej  wipe  clean,  and  as  white  M 
when  new.     Won't  wilt,  crack  or  fray. 


Collars  25c. 


Cuffs  50c. 


A^k  I..,    I.1IIIOI.IV   ( Waterproofed  Linen)  at  your  shirt 

n  Dot  tn  stoi  k.  send  style,  iime  ;in>l  remittance,  and  we 
«  til  m  ddreae,  postpaid. 

Catalog* tmplett  with  all  i<it<  st  styles  free  <>»  request 

The  Flberloid  Co.,  Dept.  13,  7  Waverly  Place,  New  York 
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A  Mistake. — Client — "Didn't  you  make  a  mis- 
take in  going  into  law  instead  of  the  army?" 

Lawyer — "Why?" 

"By  the  way  you  charge  there  would  be  little  left 
of  the  enemy." — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Cruel. — "What  do  you  think  of  my  execution 
on  the  piano? " 

"No  better  place  for  your  execuiion  could  be 
chosen.  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  punishing 
criminals  on  the  scene  of  the  crime." — Chicago  News. 


One  Point  in  His  Favor. — A  witty  priest  was 
once  visiting  a  "self-made"  millionaire,  who  took 
him  to  see  his  seldom-used  library. 

"There,"  said  the  millionaire,  pointing  to  a  table 
covered  with  books,  "there  are  my  best  friend?." 

"Ah,"  replied  the  wit,  as  he  glanced  at  the  leaves, 
"I'm  glad  you  don't  cut  them!" — Sacred  Heart  Re- 
view. 


Fortunate. — A  notorious  mountain  moonshiner, 
familiarly  known  as  "Wild  Bill,"  was  recently  tried 
before  a  Federal  court  in  Georgia,  and  was  adjudged 
guilty.  Before  pronouncing  sentence  the  judge 
lectured  the  prisoner  on  his  long  criminal  record, 
and  at  last,  informing  him  that  the  court  enter- 
tained no  feeling  of  anger  toward  him,  but  felt  only 
unmixt  pity,  sentenced  him  to  spend  six  years  in 
the  Federal  prison  at  Atlanta. 

Bill  stolidly  shifted  the  quid  of  tobacco  in  his 
mouth,  and  turned  to  leave  the  court-room  with  the 
marshal.  Once  outside,  the  only  thing  he  said  was 
this: 

"Well,  I  suah  am  glad  he  wa'n't  mad  at  me!" — 
Cleveland  Leader. 


A  Sociable  Fellow. — Eph  Green — "Ah  desires 
to  purchase  ah  razzer." 

Clerk— "Safety? " 

"No,  sah;  dis  am  fo'  social  usage." — Harper's 
Weekly. 


Documentary  Evidence. — Her  Mother — "I 
should  rather  you  would  not  go  sailing  with  that 
young  man,  Clara;  I  don't  believe  he  knows  a  thing 
about  a  sailboat." 

Clara — "Oh,  but  he  does,  mama;  he  showed  me 
a  letter  of  recommendation  from  a  New  York  firm 
he  used  to  work  for,  and  they  speak  very  highly  of 
his  salesmanship." — The  Circle. 


As  to  Whittier. — The  celebration  of  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Whittier 
caused  the  good  Quaker  poet  to  be  the  subject  of 
essays  in  many  of  our  public  schools.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  of  these  productions  on  the  part  of  the 
youth  of  America  contained  more  unheard-of  infor- 
mation regarding  the  poet  than  was  contained  in  the 
essay  of  a  boy  in  a  village  school  who  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Mr.  John  G.  Whittier  was  the  son  of  his  father 
and  mother,  John  Whittier,  who  was  a  Quaker  and 
that  is  how  he  got  to  be  a  Quaker.  Quakers  do  not 
fight  so  he  had  a  very  dull  boyhood  on  a  farm  where 
he  milked  cows  in  a  barn  without  no  doors  from 
which  he  got  a  delicate  constitution  altho  he  lived 
to  be  eighty-five.  He  did  not  like  farming  and  was 
not  much  good  at  anything  so  he  thought  he  would 
be  a  poet.  His  first  poem  was  wrote  and  published 
unbeknown  to  him  and  he  did  not  know  anything 
about  it  until  he  saw  it  in  a  paper  printed  by  Wm. 
Loyd  Garrison  who  jumped  into  a  buggy  and  rode 
out  to  the  Whittier  farm  to  see  who  had  wrote  a 
poem  like  that.  This  made  Whittier  resolve  to 
write  more  a.nd  better  poetry  and  he  went  to  an 
academy  in  Haverhill  to  leam  how  to  do  it.  He 
made  shoes  to  pay  for  learning  to  be  a  poet.  Then 
he  went  to  Boston  and  was  nothing  but  a  poet  from 
that  time  on.  He  was  an  anti-slavery  man  and 
nearly  got  mobbed  and  egged  and  he  wrote  poems 
on  everything  that  happened  to  him.  He  was  a 
very  calm  and  peaceful  man  and  he  never  got  mar- 
ried. His  chief  poem  was 'Maud  Muller.'  He  made 
up  most  of  his  poems  out  of  his  own  head  but  poems 
like  'The  Barefoot  Boy  '  did  net  come  out  of  his  own 


"       » 


Do  You  Live  in  the  Country  ? 

How  is  Your  House  Supplied  with  Water  ? 

The  success  of  your  home   as  a  comfortable  and  sanitary  abode  depends 
largely  on  your  water  supply. 

Artificial  heat  is  required   only  in   winter — artificial    light  only  at  night. 
Water  is  required  during  all  seasons— day  and  night. 

Hi£KewaneeSystem2!WaterSupply 


will  enable  you  to  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
water — available  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night — ■ 
delivered  to  your  bathroom,  kitchen,  laundry,  barn, 
garden,  lawn— anywhere— under  the  same  strong 
pressure  as  an  up-to-date  city  water  works 
system. 

The  Kewanee  System  does  away  with  the  drudg- 
ery of  carrying  water  in  pails — a  task  which  men 
shirk  and  women  should  never  be  obliged  to  do. 

With  the  Kewanee  System  you  use  the  water 
from  your  own  well,  cistern  or  other  natural  sources 
of  supply.     The  tank  is  placed  out  of  sight  in  the 


cellar  or  under  ground.  No  leaky  attic  tank  or 
unsightly  elevated  tank  to  freeze  or  collapse. 

The  Kewanee  System  is  easy  to  install,  easy 
to  operate  and  costs  nothing  for  repairs.  Over  8,000 
Kewanee  Systems  are  now  furnishing  water  to 
country  and  city  homes,  clubs,  hotels,  schools, 
apartment  buildings,  public  institutions  and  towns 
under  an  absolute  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

Our  engineers  will  solve  your  water  supply  prob- 
lem, furnish  plans  and  estimates  free  of  charge. 
Write  today  for  catalogue  number  27  (64  pages 
illustrated),  which  explains  everything. 


Kewanee  Water  Supply  Company,  Kewanee,   Illinois. 

No.  32  Broadway,  New  York  City.  820  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 

404  Equitable  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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The  reasons  why  diamonds  pay  dividends — Why  we  sell  you 
cheaper — Cash  or  deferred  payments — How  mined  and  cut.  All 
told  in   "Our  Diamond  Book"  just  published. 

It  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  inter- 
ested.     Please    ask    for    our    Book. 
HARRY  L.  DIX.  Inc. 

Exclusive  Dianioud  Merchant* 
Candler  Building  ATLANTA,  (U. 


■Bargains  in  Fruit  Trees, 
Vines  and  Plants 

Special  low  prices  on  Apple, Peach,  Plum  and  Dwarf  Pear  Trees,! 
Roses,  also  Asparagus  Roots,  Currant  Bushes  and  other  small  fruits.  \ 

Order  trees  direct  from  our  nursery  and  save  agent's  profits  and 
half  your  money. 

Everything  you  want  for  Orchard,  Garden,  Lawn  or  Park.  Send 
to-day  for  Green's  Dollar  Book  on  Fruit  Growing,  also  for  our  Fruit 
Catalog,  and  a  copy  of  Green's  Fruit  Magazine,  all  a  gift  to  you. 

PDCCU'O  OIIIDI  C  flCCCD  ■  °ne  Elberta  Peach  Tree,  one  Red  Cross  Currant 
UMLLiI  O  OAmrLb  Urrtn.  Bush,  one  C.  A.  Green  New  White  Grape  Vine,  one 
Live-Forever  Rose  Bush,  all  delivered  at  your  house  by  mail  for  25  cents. 


NURSERY  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.       Box    17 
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BURPEE'S  Farm  Annual  for  1908 

WW  W  111     ■■     \J  **  The  Leading  American   Seed   Catalog." 

Mailed  FREE  to  all  who  want  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow  ! 

This   Thirty-second  Edition  is  a  bright  book  of  172  pages  and  tells  the  plain  truth.    With 
Cover  and  Colored  Plates  it  shows,  painted  from  nature,    Sixteen    Superb  Novelties  in 
Beautiful  Flowers  and  Choicest  Vegetables  of  unequalled  merit. 
WRITE  TO-DAY  !— the  very  day  you  read  this  advertisement.  Mention  this  paper  and  address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Turco  American 

CLASS  PIP 


THE  PIPE  THAT  EVERY 
SMOKER  CAN  ENJOY— 

that  smokes  cool  and   >■•■ 

The  man  who  says  he  canool  smoke  .1  pipe  CAN 

doo— end  with  keeneel  plea 

It  baa  two  bowls.    The  outer  one   of  tough  an- 

,  the  inner  one  of  sweel    meera  baum. 

oke  is  drawn  through  the  vents  of  the  inner 

i    w  l  into    the    nonabaorbent  tlass    outer   bowl, 

e  and  other  impurities  an  sepa- 

■Vomit    No  rnnkncnfl  can  reacb 

the  mouth  .     I  he  ta  I  w  hifl  ia  ;■-  sweet  as  the 

first.      Easily   •  leansed  and  can 

never  gn.w  strong. 

Smoke  it  for  a 
week  at  our  risk. 
Honey  refunded  if 
you  are  not  satis- 
fied. In  ordering 
state  preference  for 
straight  or  curved 

stem. 

Price  $1.60— with 

f^y       case  *'J.00.      Postpaid 
HV    tn    U.    S.    and     Canada. 
Foreign    countries      add 
V    postage.     Send  for  FREE 
W   BOOKLET        'HISTORY 
W    OF    SMOKING." 
V  TIRCO-AMERICAN  PIPE  CO. 
108  South  Ave.,HoehestertN.Y. 
Reference  : 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I  Will  Help  Make  You 
Prosperous 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write 
me  today  no  matter  where  you  live  or 
what  your  occupation.  I  will  teach  you 
Real  Estate  business  by  mail ;  appoint 
you  representative  of  my  Company  in 
your  town  ;  start  you  in  a  business  of 
your  own  and  help  you  make  money. 

DnUB'Jal  opportunity  for  Mien  without  capital, 
Full  particulars  free.    Write  today.    Addreaa 
IIARKT  w.  CROSS,  President,  Dept.  73, 
NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 

Harden  HI'Ib..  Washing! I)  <'.      Allu-naiiiii  Itl.lg..  Chicago,  III. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  SCHOOL? 
YOU    CAN    FIND    THE  SCHOOL    WANTED 

by  writing  School  Agency,  M-41  Park  Row.  N.  Y. 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligentlyof  itself,nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated)  *-'  + 
by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  AID.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  a  Young  Han  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  F.itle-r  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  Hia  Sob. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Huttband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge.  ■  Young  Wife.  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge.  ■  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Tier  Daughter. 
Hsdical  Knowledge  a  Wifo  Should  Have, 
Kith    Cloth    Hlndlng,    Full    Cold    fltacop,    Illmtrated,    S2.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People'a  Opinion*  "  and  Table olContents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,    Phlla..  Pa. 


head  entirely.  He  wrote  thousands  of  poems  and 
said  afterward  he  wished  he  hadn't  wrote  so  n.any. 
I  guess  most  folks  when  they  get  to  be  eighty  are 
sorry  for  lots  they  have  done.  Whit  tier  has  been 
I  our  greatest  American  poet  excepting  Long- 
fellow. No  one  seems  to  have  taken  their  places 
but  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  who  is  the  best  known  of 
our  lady  poets  but  she  does  not  write  the  same  kind 
of  poetry  Longfellow  and  Mr.  Whittier  wrote.  This 
is  said  to  be  because  the  American  thought  is  chang- 
ing and  folks  like  even  .heir  poetry  to  be  different 
from  what  it  used  to  be.  \\  hit  tier  was  a  'born  poet' 
so  it  was  not  his  fault.  This  ain't  so  of  all  poets." 
—  The  Circle. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

January  31. — The  American  battle-ship  fleet  enters 
the  Strait  of  Magellan  and  anchors  in  Possession 
Bay  for  the  night. 

Dr.  Jameson,  best  known  as  the  leader  of  the 
raid  before  the  Boer  War,  resigns  as  Premier 
of  Cape  Colony,  because  of  the  victory  of  the 
Dutch  in  the  Parliamentary  elections. 

February  1. — King  Carlos,  of  Portugal,  and  the 
Crown  Prince  are  assassinated  in  Lisbon. 

February   2. — Manuel   II.   is  proclaimed   King  of 

Portugal. 

The  arrival  of  the  American  battle-ship  fleet  at 
Punta  Arenas  is  reported. 

February  3. — Premier  Franco  resigns  office,  and 
a  new  Portuguese  Cabinet  is  formed  under  the 
premiership  of  Admiral  Ferreira  do  Amaral. 

February  6. — Caid  Sir  Harry  MacLean  is  set  free 
by  the  bandit  Raisuli  after  seven  months'  cap- 
tivity. England  will  pay  Raisuli  a  ransom  of 
$100,000  and  guarantee  his  immunity. 

Domestic. 

General. 

January  31. — Governor  Hughes,  speaking  before 
the  Republican  Club  in  New  York  City,  defines 
his  national  policies. 

The  Oriental  Bank  of  New  York  City  c  oses  its 
doors. 

February  1. — Federal  Judge  Thompson  hands 
down  a  decision  at  Cincinnati  against  the  United 
Typothetae  of  America  in  the  litigation  to  force 
the  International  Printing  Pressmen's  and  As- 
sistants' Union  to  live  up  to  a  nine-hour  agree- 
ment. 
The  Government  files  a  bill  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Salt  Lake  City,  charging  the 
Harriman  railroad  lines  with  restraint  of  trade 
and  asking  for  an  injunction  against  them. 

February  6. — Ex-Judge  James  Hargis,  of  Ken- 
tucky, one  of  the  principal  figures  in  the  Breath- 
itt County  feuds  of  recent  years,  is  shot  and 
killed  in  his  store  at  Jackson,  Ky.,  by  his  son, 
Beach  Hargis. 

Washington. 

January  31. — A  special  message  from  President 
Roosevelt  is  read  in  both  houses  of  Congress. 

February  1. — German  Americans  protest  to  a 
Senate  subcommittee  against  prohibition  bills. 

February  3. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
declares  a  boycott  instituted  by  a  labor  organ- 
ization a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Sherman  law,  and  there- 
fore illegal. 

A  bill  providing  for  a  new  immigrant  station  at 
Philadelphia  is  passed  in  the  Senate. 

A  bill  granting  a  pension  of  S12  a  month  to  all 
soldiers'  widows  passes  the  House. 

February  6. — A  bill  appropriating  $100,000  for 
the  Yukon  exposition  in  Seattle  in  1909  is  passed 
by  the  Senate. 
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shines  brighHy  in  elhouse  where 
POLIOi  abolishes  diit.  buh"Dir+ 


ejid  despair  are  close  ofkin"Try  it*  in 
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Finance  and 
Accounting 


Corporate 

By  H.  C.  Bentley,  O.P.A..  a  working  manual  treating  of  the 
treasurer's  duties  aud  liabilities;  the  corporate  books  of 
account; bank  deposits,  cheeks  and  dividends  ;  negotiable 
instruments;  stock  and  bond  issues  ;  with  numerous  forms. 
The  most  complete  and  valuable  book  of  the  kind.  500pp. 
1908.    Buckram,  prepaid.  $4.00. 

An 
Enterprise 


Financing 


A  practical  book  by  Francis  Cooper,  telling  how  money 
is  secured  for  enterprises.  Capitalization,  prospectus 
writing,  methods  of  presenting,  etc.,  discussed  fully.  The 
only  successful  work  on  promotion.  Has  been  sold  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  2d  Edition.  610pp.  Buckram.  Pre- 
paid, $4.00. 

Send  for  pamphlets  and  list  of  business  books. 

THE  RONALD  PBESS  CO.,  Rooms  33-35,  229  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Do  not  be  satisfied  with  an  indefinite 
"emulsion"  which  may  disguise  impuri- 
ties, but  which  does  not  exclude  them. 

Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

may  be  obtained  of  any  good  druggist.  It 
is  made  and  bottled  in  Norway,  thus 
reaching  you  without  possibility  of  adult- 
eration.    It  is  so  pure  that  it  is  entirely 

Free  from  all  Disagreeable 
Taste  or  Odor 

Digests  completely — no  nauseous  "  re- 
peating." Never  sold  in  bulk.  Take  only 
the  flat,  oval  bottles  bearing  name  of 

Scblefl'elln  &  Co.,  New  York 

SOLE  AGENTS 


Stomach  Comfort 

can  easily  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL     TABLETS 

They  are  absolutely  unmedicated. 
Prevent  fermentation,  absorb  all  gases, 
and  sweeten  the  stomach.  A  bad  com- 
plexion is  wonderfully  benefitted  by 
the! f  daily  use. 

For    IOc.  In  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  for  trial.    Once  only. 

A.J.Ditman,  41  Astor House,  N.Y. 


SEE  THAT  CLIP? 


FACSIMILE 


rTHE  NIAGARA  CLIP  holds  se- 
A  curely  from  the  thinnest  sheet 
of  paper  up  to  Jf  in.  in  thickness, 
ana  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again.  Better  than  pins  for  filing 
letters,  records,  cards,  etc.  Avoid 
unsightly  pinholes  in  attaching 
■econd  letters,  business  cards, 
cheeks,  drafts,  invoices,  etc.  Put  up  in  boxes  of  100  es- 
pecially for  desk  convenience.  Sample  box  16c, postpaid.; 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


TOLrzE  OTHER  EELIS 
SWEZTE2,  MOSZ  CUB- 
ABLE,  LOWES  PEICE. 
0U2FSEECATAL0QU1 
SELLS  WET. 


BLYMYER^ 
Church  &  School !« 

Write  to  Blymyer  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 

$5  press  prints  cards.  Inlicls.  eto.      Circular, 
book,  newspaper  press,  J1K     Money  saver, 

maker.     All  easy,  rules  sent.     Write  factory 
for  press  catalog,  type,  paper,  etc. 

Tin-;  nil  ss  CO.,  Heiidan,  Conn. 


TRY  IT  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


tisfai  tory,  returnitand  do  questions  asked.  Dim** 

it!  Tip  Top  Duplicator  is  the  result  ol  SO  ' 

co,  and  i-i  una  and  endorsed  bj  thousands  <>t 

lueinesi  housM  and  individuals,  100  enpiett 

from  pan-written  and  «o  ropiex  (Vora  type* 

written    original— Clear,    CI  run,     Perfect. 
Complete     Duplicator,    Cap    fc  *7   C  i\ 


Si/f  i  prints  $\  x  13  in 


The  Kellx  r.  Onus   Duplicator  Company 
Dan*  Building,  113  John   Street,  V»  York. 


Qui  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
CHAIR. 


EASY 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


The   Lexicographer  does  not  answer  anony- 
mous communications. 


"F.  C.  B."  Washington.  D.  C— "Is  the  following 
sentence  correct:  'There  are  not  enough  men  avail- 
able to  properly  man  the  ships'?  In  other  words, 
is  a  split  infinitive  under  the  ban  in  good  English 
composition? '' 

The  sentence  as  written  expresses  the  idea  in- 
tended more  clearly  than  if  the  adverb  were  placed 
before  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  "to,"  or  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence — "to  man  the  ships  properly." 
Therefore,  altho  this  form  of  expression  is  a  \  iolation 
of  the  accepted  canons  of  the  English  language,  it 
may  be  permitted.  The  "split  infinitive"  is  con- 
demned by  purists,  but  has  sanction  of  literary  usage. 
It  is  a  form  of  expression  that,  if  used,  must  be  used 
with  extreme  caution. 

"H.  W.,"  Windfall.  Ind.— The  general  rule  is,  a 
verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  in  number,  there- 
fore, in  the  sentence,  "Oliver  Cromwell,  with  his 
'Ironsides,'  as  the  flower  of  the  stern  Puritan  army 
were  called,  crushed  the  king's  forces,"  the  verb 
should  be  used  in  the  singular — was,  instead  of  the 
plural  were — to  agree  with  the  subject  "flower," 
which  is  interpreted  as  a  singular.  But  "flower" 
is  sometimes  defined  as  "the  choicest  individual  or 
individuals  among  a  number  of  persons  or  things." 
Flower  is,  therefore,  singular  or  plural,  depending 
upon  the  point  of  view.  In  the  sentence  quoted  it 
may  mean  "the  choicest  individuals";  and,  if  so, 
the  verb  in  the  plural  {were)  is  correct.  In  Hall, 
Chron.,  Hen.  IV.,  we  find  the  sentence,  "There  were 
slain  the  flower  of  all  Loughdean." 

"R.  L.  A.,"  Covington,  La. — "Please  explain  the 
difference  between  period  and  term,  and  illustrate 
how  they  are  used." 

Assuming  that  "R.  L.  A.'s"  inquiry  concerns 
period  only  in  its  relation  to  term,  and  not  consider- 
ing it  in  its  many  other  senses,  a  period  is  "a  definite 
portion  of  time  marked  and  defined  by  some  recur- 
ring event  or  phenomenon,  also,  a  lapse  of  time  or 
series  of  years,  whether  definitely  specified  or  inde- 
terminate; as,  (i)  the  period  of  winter;  (2)  the 
period  of  human  life."  A  term  is  "a  fixt  period  or 
definite  limit  of  time;  a  designated  or  prescribed 
duration;  as,  imprisonment  for  the  term  of  ten 
years,    he  held  office  the  entire  term." 

"E.  L.  P.,"  Morris,  111.  —  "Is  the  following  sen- 
tence correct  as  written,  or  should  the  verb  says  be 
say  '—'John  Jones.  Philip  Black,  Tom  Schwab,  and 
Horace  Brunt,  each  being  duly  sworn,  on  oath  re- 
spectively says,  etc'  " 

Most  grammarians,  construing  "each  being  first 
duly  sworn"  as  a  parenthetical  clause,  would  use  a 
plural  verb  in  this  sentence  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  that  "two  or  more  nominatives  connected  by 
and  require  a  verb  in  the  plural."  But  if  the  com- 
ma after  the  word  "sworn"  be  omitted,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  word  "respectively"  (meaning, 
"the  one  apart  from  the  other;  individually")  is 
used,  as  we  believe  that  it  should  be,  then  the  verb 
in  the  singular  must  be  used:  ".  .  .  each  being  duly 
sworn  on  oath  respectively  says." 

"P.  E.  L.,"  Bishop,  Cal. — "Please  explain  the 
proper  use  of  'each  other'  and  'one  another.'  " 

"Each  other"  should  always  be  applied  to  two 
only,  whereas  "one  another"  should  be  used  when 
more  than  two  are  concerned.  For  example,  "The 
two  friends  congratulated  each  other,"  that  is,  each 
one  congratulated  the  other.  "This  commandment 
I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another."  that  is, 
all  should  love  one  another. 

"G.  H.  W.,"  Winnipeg,  Can. — "What  is  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  ate,  the  imperfect  of  eat  f  Is 
the  pronunciation  'et'  admissible  in  English?" 

The  correct  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  "et" 
according  to  the  Standard  Dictionary,  the  New  Eng- 
lish (Oxford  University)  Dictionary,  the  Century, 
and  Stormonth.  The  pronunciation  "eight"  was 
that  advocated  by  Noah  Webster  and  Joseph  Worces- 
ter in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  (1828- 
1829). 
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The 


FURNACE  r 


That 


QS 

¥¥7777/ living  expenses  going  up  and  salaries  remaining 


stationary,   there's  only  one   thing  that  can  be 
The  corners  have  got  to  be  cut  pretty  closely  on  every  item  of  house- 
hold expenditure."     This  is  the  philosophy  found  in  Alfred  Henry  Lewis's 
magazine — HUMAN  LIFE— which  goes  on  to  show  how  domestic  furnace  econ- 
omy is  best  conserved.      The 

Peck- Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace 

Saves  One-Half  to  Two-Thirds  of  Coal  Bills 

"What  needs  more  watchinsr  than  coal  bills?"— is  a  HUMAN  LIFE  question,  and  this  is 
HUMAN  LIFE'S  answer:  "An  inferior  furnace  can  eat  up  more  money  and  make  less  show- 
ing than  anything  in  the  house.  The  right  sort  of  a  furnace 
— the  Underfeed— fed  from  below  with  cheap  slack  gives  you 
greater  warmth  and  comfort  in  clean,  even  heat  than  is 
yielded  by  topfeed  furnaces  burning  expensive  coal. 


Illustration  shows  furnace 
without  casing,  cut  out  to  show 
how  coal  is  forced  up  under 
fire —  which  burnt  on  top. 


Here  is  the  Voluntary  expression  ot  an  Underfeed  user, 
A.  E.  Brother,  otLeW'tsburg,  Pa.,  Who  Writes: 

"Your  Underfeed  Furnace  purchased  In  1 904  has  certainly 
been  doing  good  Work.  I  have  rather  a  large  house  to  heat. 
We  have  all  the  heat  We  Want  to  be  comfortable  In  the  coldest 
weather.  Last  winter  Was  a  long  one  but  we  used  less  than 
II  tons  of  coal.  Fix  fire  only  In  morning  and  evening.  No 
gas.  little  ashes  and  few  clinkers.  It  will  always  give  me  pleas- 
ure to  recommend  the  Underfeed  Furnace. 

Testimony  along  thig  cheerful  line  from  all  corners  of  the  Cold 
Belt  exlste  In  the  form  of  voluntary  letters  of  appreciation— stacks 
of  thein.  Fac-similes  of  some  of  these  letters — harmonious  notes  in 
a  (Treat  O.  K.  Chorus — will  be  gladly  sent  with  our  illustrated  Under- 
feed Booklet,  fully  describing  this  money  and  labor  saving  furnace. 

Heating" plans  and  services  of  our  Engineering  Department 
are  yours  FREE.  Write  to-day,  giving  name  of  local  dealer 
with  whom  you  prefer  to  deal. 

THE    PECK -WILLIAMSON    CO. 

304  W.  Fifth  Street,       CINCINNATI,  0. 

DEALERS— Our  1908  Proposition  is  Worth  Reading 


$8,000-$10,000 

^1T  'YEA.RL'Y      is   frp,iuently   made   by 


by 

owners  of  our  famous 
Merry-Go-Rounds.  It  is 
a  delightful,  attractive, 
big  -  paying,  healthful 
business.  Just  the  thing 
for  the  man  who  can't 
stand  indoor  work  or  is 
not  fit  for  heavy  work. 
Just  the  business  for  a 
man  who  has  some 
money  and  wants  to  in- 
vest it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. They  are  sim- 
ple in  construction  and 

require  no  special  knowledge  to  operate.     Write  for 

catalogue  and  particulars. 

HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN  CO. 

252  Sweeney  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


JONATHAN,  A  TRAGEDY 

A  charming  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.  Ewing,  Jr.     By 
mail,  #1.07.    Funk&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York 


"Get  There" 

at  a  price  to  suit 
you  direct  for  a 

BLACK 

MOTOR  BUGGY 

Built  for  country  roads,  hills  and 
mud.    Engine— 10  H.  P.,  2  cylinders, air  cooled" 
chain  drive  rear  wheels,  double  brake.    Speed  21 
25m.perhr. — 30miiesonl  pal.  of  gasoline.  Highest 
quality  finish,  workmanship  and  materials.     AbsO' 
lutely  safe  and  reliable.     Write  for  Book  No.  A«  i:' 
BLACK   MFG.   CO..    124  E.  Ohio  St..  Chicago. 


Paper  Diapers 

APPEAL  TO  THE 
MOTHER  OF  THE  BABE 


Water  Supply  ^  for  Country  Houses, 

THE  PROBLEM  SOLVED 

No  elevated  tank  to  freeze 
or  leak.  Tank  iocnted  in 
cellar.  Any  pressure  up  to 
60  lba.  The  ideal  fire  pro- 
tection. Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  "O." 

Let  our  Engineers  figure 
out  your  needs. 

LIJ1VT  MOSS  COMPANY 

43  South  Market  St.,      Boston 


fin  the  first  kid  that  ever  wore  a 
paper Didper.  Do/it  Ilookj[oo(i to jou? 


I  HAVE  worn  Whitelaw  Paper  Din  per  s  since  the  day  1  was 
horn,  10  months  now,   and  have    never  for  one  minute  been 
scalded  or  chafed.     Very  few  babies  in  this  world  can  Bay  that 

Made  oi  very  strong  velvety  paper  as  soft  as  cotton,  a  perfect 
absorbent,  medicated  under  the  direction  ot  a  chemist  to  pre- 
vent chalina,  and  shaped  to  fit.  To  be  worn  inside  the  regular 
Diaper  and  destroyed  when  soiled.  We  could  till  a  column  in 
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EMINENT   CONFIRMING  TESTIMONY. 

"  The  most  eminent  ministers  in  America,  and  Bible  students  whose 
names  carry  greatest  weight  and  authority,  unite  in  their  judgments 
upon  this  work.     It  is  the  best  of  expositions  of  the  best  of  all  books." 

—THEODORE  L.  CUYLER,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

"  I  recommend  this  remarkable  work  to  everybody  with  whom  my 
words  can  have  the  least  weight — clergy  or  laity,  man  or  woman, 
persons  of  much  reading  or  little."— Bp.  F.  D.  HUNTINGTON,  D.D. 

"  While  representing  the  thought  of  the  centuries,  this  work  is  in 
tvery  sense  fresh  and  up  to  date.  The  most  recent  periodical  litera- 
ture and  the  latest  books  have  been  carefully  sifted." 

—GEORGE  FREDERICK  WRIGHT,  D.D.,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

"The  work  is  specially  adapted  to  all  purposes  of  careful  study, 
as  it  gives  the  opinions  of  the  best  scholars  of  Bible  study  in  our 
times."— Bishop  JOHN  F.  HURST,  D.D. 

"  It  shows  us  what  points  in  the  Bible  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  preachers,  historians,  literary  men,  men  of  affairs.  It  shows  what 
trains  of  thought  the  Bible  has  awakened  in  their  minds." 

— W.  J.  BEECHER,  D.D. 

"  It  gives  in  the  smallest  space  the  best  results  of  inquiry  into  the 
lext,  topography,  customs  and  history.  It  approaches  the  Word  not 
to  support  a  theory,  but  to  develop  the  mind  of  the  Spirit." 

—Bishop  D.  E.  GOODSELL,  D.D. 

"The  author  has  stood  in  the  current  of  the  Biblical  literature  of 
the  world  and  gathered  the  choicest  thought  of  it  all.  It  brings 
light  to  bear  upon  every  truth  from  every  side  and  from  a  great 
variety  of  minds." — W.  C.  GRAY  in  The  Interior. 

"  For  all  who  desire  a  living  and  practical  setting  forth  of  Divine 
truth  it  is  simply  invaluable."— A.  F.  SCHAUFFLER,  D.D. 

"Adapted  to  the  humblest  mind,  yet  fitted  to  feed  and  stimulate 
the  mo>t  si  holarly.  Is  the  cream  of  Chi  istian  comment  on  the  Scrip- 
turcs,  presented  with  rare  skill  of  arrangement  and  adaptation.  It  can 
not  fail  t<<  quicken  the  spiritual  pulse  and  deepen  the  spiritual  life." 
— HERRICK  JOHNSON,  D.D.,  I.L.D.,  McCormick  Theological  Seminary. 

"The  doctrinal  and  practical  contents  of  the  Bible  arc  explained 
and  applied  with  su<  1/  .  Lai  new.  fort  c  and  amplitude  that  the  readet '» 
mind  is  constantly  stimula  ed,  enriched and imprest  with  the  range  and 
richness  c.t  Scriptural  teaching.  Your  work  is  of  great  and  lasting 
value."     Prof.  QEO.  B.  STEVENS.  D.D.,  Yale  Theological  Seminary. 

"As  a  layman  I  desire  i<>  <  icpress  my  obligation  to  you  for  the 
scholarship  and  method  that  has  placed  so  readily  at  my  command 
tin  best  thought  of  the  Bible  tea<  hers  of  the  world.  You  furnish  in 
concrete  form,  ready  for  use,  right  alongside  the  text,  well  arranged, 
just  the  material  needed  by  the  busy  man." — R.  C.  OGDEN,  N.  Y.  City. 
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to  "get  a  clear  and  accurate  idea  of  the  Master's  Life." 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


MR.  TAFT'S  PROSPECTS 

THE  result  of  the  Ohio  primaries  is  read  by  the  press  generally 
as  eliminating  the  chief  menace  against  Mr.  Taft's  candidacy 
— namely,  the  probability  of  a  divided  delegation  from  his  home 
State — and  at  the  same  time  is  thought  to  rob  the  Foraker  forces 
of  all  excuse  for  further  belligerency.  Mr.  Foraker,  on  the  other 
hand,  points  to  the  fact  that,  disapproving  of  the  primary  contest 
as  it  was  planned,  he  had  instructed  his  supporters  to  make  it  a 
fiasco  by  taking  no  part  in  it  whatever.  To  quote  from  his  own 
statement  made  public  the  next  day  : 

"Nobody  should  be  either  surprized  or  misled  by  the  result  of 
the  primaries  held  in  Ohio  yesterday.  It  has  been  common  knowl- 
edge for  weeks  that  the  call  for  these  primaries  was  of  such  char- 
acter that  my  friends  throughout  the  State  refused  to  participate. 
Consequently  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  selection  of  Taft  dele- 
gates. Under  such  circumstances  he  would  of  course  carry 
everything.  That  the  result  of  the  primaries  does  not  indicate 
anything  conclusive  should  be  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  total 
vote  polled  will  not  represent  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  Re- 
publicans of  Ohio." 

Nevertheless  the  press  seem  to  be  convinced  that  the  Ohio  Re- 
publicans want  Secretary  Taft  nominated  at  Chicago.  The  value 
of  the  primary  returns,  says  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.), 
lies  in  the  story  they  tell  the  country  outside  the  State — especially 
in  those  States  which  have  no  "favorite  sons  "  of  their  own.  "The 
steps  of  the  Taft  band-wagon  are  wider  and  more  inviting  than 
ever  before,"  asserts  the  same  Ohio  paper,  "and  the  vehicle  will 
have  a  full  passenger-list."  The  completeness  of  the  victory,  re- 
marks the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.),  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  very  strong  home  sentiment  for  Secretary  Taft ;  and  the 
Baltimore  American  (Rep.)  asserts  that  this  sentiment  is  finding 
increasing  acceptance  throughout  the  country,  "in  the  East,  in  the 
West,  and  in  the  South."  Mr.  Taft,  at  the  present  time,  it  adds, 
"is  unquestionably  the  favorite  with  the  people."  A  table  pub- 
lished by  the  New  York  Tribune  on  February  10  showed  that  Mr. 
Fairbanks,  with  his  twenty-six  delegates  from  Indiana  alone,  was 
better  supplied  than  Secretary  Taft,  whose  instructed  delegates  in 
Florida,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and  the  Philippines  only  totaled  up 
to  sixteen.  If,  however,  as  it  now  appears,  the  Secretary  is  prac- 
tically assured  of  the  forty-six  Ohio  delegates,  The  Tribune" Stable 
loses  much  of  its  significance.  Yet  there  are  rumors  from  Wash- 
ington— which  are  received  with  some  incredulity  by  the  press, 
however — to  the  effect  that  Senators  Foraker  and  Dick  refuse  to 
accept  the  verdict  of  the  primaries  and  are  planning  new  moves 
in  a  battle  which  appears  to  the  country  at  large  to  be  already 
decided.  As  the  Washington  Post  remarks,  Senator  Foraker  is 
"one  of  the  most  resourceful   and  persistent  political  generals  who 


have  appeared  in  this  country."  Senator  Dick  is  his  lieutenant. 
Their  new  plan  of  campaign — as  the  Washington  correspondents 
see  it— is  thus  outlined  in  The  Herald,  of  Dayton,  Ohio  : 

"It  is  proposed  by  them  to  pursue  their  battle  against  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Secretary  Taft  by  holding  a  second  State  conven- 
tion in  Ohio  after  the  regular  convention  on  the  ground  that  the 
regular  convention  is  illegal  as  contended  by  Senator  Foraker. 
This  alleged  rump  convention  is  supposed  to  nominate  a  contend- 
ing delegation  to  the  national  convention,  and  the  story  from 
Washington  seems  to  indicate  that  they  have  hopes  that  the  con- 
tending delegation  will  be  seated  over  the  regular  Ohio  delegation 
in  spite  of  the  decisions  of  Republican  committees,  State  com- 
mittees, and  even  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  itself." 

Many  papers  regard  this  rumor  as  preposterous.  To  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  (Dem.)  it  is  "scarcely  credible,"  since  such  a 
proceeding  would  be  "  political  suicide  "  for  Senator  Foraker.  The 
New  York  World  (Dem.)  looks  upon  the  threat,  in  case  it  really 
did  originate  with  the  Senator,  as  "mere  vaporing,"  and  a  further 
indication  that  he  is  a  "bad  loser."  The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Re- 
publican (Ind.),  however,  is  not  sure  that  there  is  not  a  real 
menace  behind  it.  Florida  has  already  set  the  example  of  electing 
a  Taft  and  an  anti-Taft  delegation  to  Chicago,  whose  rival  claims 
will  have  to  be  settled  by  the  Republican  National  Committee. 
Moreover,  it  is  said  that  this  method  of  political  warfare  will  be 
extended  throughout  the  Southern  States,  and  that  at  each  conven- 
tion which  the  office-holders  attempt  to  control  a  protest  will  be 
made  on  the  ground  of  undue  Federal  influence,  and  a  contesting 
delegation  to  Chicago  will  be  named.  As  the  ultimate  effects  of 
this  plan  will  depend  upon  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
the  constitution  of  that  body  becomes  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  game.  On  this  point  we  quote  from  a  Washington  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  Tribune,  according  to  which  both  Mr.  Taft's  sup- 
porters and  his  opponents  claim  that  they  will  have  a  dominating 
influence  in  its  make-up\     To  quote  : 

"The  Taft  people  say  they  will  have  twenty-eight  votes  out  of 
a  total  of  fifty-four,  as  follows  :  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Arkansas,  California,  South  Dakota,  Indiana,  Kansas.  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri.  Michigan.  Iowa, 
North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  Wyoming,  New  Hampshire.  New 
Jersey,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia.  .Alaska.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Philippines,  and  Porto  Rico. 

"They  concede  that  the  following  will  be  opposed  to  Secretary 
Taft:  Idaho,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia — nine  in  all. 

"The  remaining  seventeen  the  Taft  people  put  in  the  doubtful 
column.  In  explanation  of  their  forecast  they  say  that  while  the 
delegations  from  Ohio  and  W7est  Virginia  will  be  solid  for  Taft, 
and  the  same  will  probably  be  true  of  Idaho,  the  present  national 
committeemen  are  the  ones  who  will  vote  on  making  up  the  tem- 
porary roll,  and  it  is  regarded  as  unlikelythat  Messrs.  Dick.  Scott, 
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and  Heyburn  will  be  for  the  Secretary,  altho  Senator  Scott  is  in 

doubt. 
"The  opponents  of  Mr.  Taft  say  that  a  majority  of  the  national 

committee  will  be  against  Taft,  and  will  seal  delegations  unfavor- 
able to  the  Secretary  of 
War  wherever  contest- 
ants present  themselves. 
They  are  unwilling, 
however,  to  submit  any 
tabulation  in  support  of 
their  proposition,  con- 
tenting themselves  with 
asserting  that  the  fact 
that  Chicago  was  chosen 
as  the  convention  city 
demonstrates  that  the 
anti-Taft  forces  pre- 
vailed in  the  committee 
at  its  last  meeting." 

The  fact  that  nine- 
tenths  of  those  making 
up  the  Florida  conven- 
tion were  colored  men 
recalls  the  negro  oppo- 
sition to  Taft's  candi- 
dacy, an  opposition 
which  has  its  roots,  os- 
tensibly at  least,  in  his 
connection  with  the  dis- 
charge of  the  negro  sol- 
diers after  the  Browns- 
ville affair.     Said  the  New  York  Independent  of  last  week  : 

"The  opposition  of  negro  voters  in  the  North  to  Mr.  Taft  at- 
tracts much  attention.  It  has  caused  the  appointment  of  agents  to 
work  against  him  in  Southern  States.  Bishop  Walters,  president 
of  the  Afro-American  Council,  the  Rev.  William  H.  Scott,  presi- 
dent of  the  Negro  Suffrage  League,  and  others  have  issued  a  call 
for  a  convention  of  the  negroes  of  the  United  States,  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  April  7,  for  the  consideration  of  Presidential  can- 
didates. The  long  circular  which  they  have  published  is  distinctly 
and  emphatically  hostile  to  the  present  Administration  and  to  Mr. 
Taft.  At  a  mass-meeting  of  negroes  in  Brooklyn  last  week,  ad- 
drest  by  negro  clergymen  and  others,  there  was  much  bitterness 
in  the  attacks  upon  the  Secretary." 


FRANK    H.   HITCHCOCK. 

He  lias  resigned  the  office  of  First  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General  in  order  to  devote  his 
time  to  Mr.  Taft's  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   DENIAL  OF 
PATRONAGE   ABUSES 

I- N  response  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  D.  Foulke — who,  like  Mr. 

-*■  Roosevelt,  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Federal  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission — the  President  publicly  denies  the  charges,  which 
have  had  a  certain  currency  of  late,  that  he  has  used  his  appointive 
power  to  further  the  candidacy  of  Secretary  Taft.  Mr.  Foulke 
referred  specially  to  the  editorial  discussion  of  these  charges  in 
four  independent  papers,  the  Boston  Herald,  the  New  York  Ei>e- 
ning Post,  and  The  News  and  The  Star  of  Indianapolis — the  lat- 
ter two  being  generally  regarded  as  Fairbanks  organs.  But  ac- 
cording  to  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.),  the  impression 
thai  federal  patronage  was  being  used  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Taft 
had  its  principal  source  in  the  rejection  by  the  Ohio  Senators  of 
four  postmasters  named  by  the  President,  with  Senator  Porakcr's 
accompanying  explanation  that  the  incident  meant  "that  there 
would  not  be  in  Ohio  any  further  prostitution  of  patronage  for 

political    purposes   without    being    resented."      The   Toledo  Blade 

(Rep.)  also  classes  the  charges  as  part  of  a  system  of  senatorial 
"nagging." 

"'I  he  statemenl  that  I  have  used  the  office  in  the  effort  to  nomi- 
nate any  Presidential  candidate,"  writes  the  President  to  Mr. 
Foulke,  "  is  both  false  and  malicious."  Since  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  last   March   President    Koosevclt  has   made,  according  to 


his  own  estimate,  1,352  appointments,  exclusive  of  Army  and  Navy 
appointments,  scientific  experts,  health  officers,  and  appointments 
in  the  revenue-cutter  service.  Of  the  appointees  thus  named  1,164 
were  postmasters.  To  the  allegation  that  he  had  appointed  "Taft 
workers"  to  post-offices  in  Ohio  he  replies  : 

"In  Ohio  I  have  made  fifty-eight  post-office  appointments; 
twenty-seven  of  these  were  reappointments,  thirty-one  were  new- 
appointments,  the  last  including  the  cases  where  the  incumbent 
had  died,  had  been  removed  for  cause,  or  had  resigned.  Generally 
the  appointment  was  made  exactly  as  in  other  States,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Congressman  from  the  district.  In  various 
cases,  however,  as  at  Maumee,  Strasburg,  Bluffton,  Greenville, 
and  Leipsic,  the  nominations  were  made  upon  the  recommendation 
of  both  Senators  Foraker  and  Dick,  or  of  one  or  the  other. 

"  In  four  cases  the  nominations  were  rejected  by  the  Senate.  .  .  . 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  withdrew  its  oppo- 
sition to  one  of  these  four  men  and  confirmed  him,  so  that  the 
charge  relates  to  only  three  out  of  the  whole  number — 1,164  post- 
offices  ;  that  of  these  three,  two  were  nominated  in  the  usual  fash- 
ion on  the  recommendation  of  the  outgoing  Congressman  ;  and 
that  the  third  nomination  was  made  on  the  report  of  the  inspector, 
and  would  have  been  made  without  the  slightest  regard  to  wdiether 
there  was  a  Presidential  canvass  on  hand  or  not." 

Other  specific  charges  were  that  he  had  appointed  the  "totally 
unfit  "George  W.  Wanmaker  as  Appraiser  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  and  that  he  had  refused  to  reappoint  "a  good  Hughes  man  " 
as  Collector  of  Customs  at  Plattsburg.     Says  the  President : 

"  Mr.  Wanmaker's  appointment  was  recommended  by  the  three 
Congressmen  from  New  York  County  and  by  the  two  Senators,  the 
appointment  being  made  precisely  as  the  hundreds  of  similar  ap- 


Copyrlghtod,  1907,  by  Brown  Bros.,  Now  York. 

THE  LEADING   REPUB1  [CAN    (AMU  DATES. 

pointments  of  postmasters,  appraisers,  internal-revenue  collect- 
ors, and  the  like,  which  are  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  are  made, 
and  in  conformance  with  the  custom  which  has  obtained  through- 
out my  term  of  service',  and  throughout  the  terms  of  service  of 
Mr.  McKinlcy,  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  my  other  predecessors. 
"  In  this  particular  case,  as  it  happens,  Mr.  Wanmaker  is  pecul- 
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RESPONSIVE. 

— B.  S.  in  the  Columbia  State. 

iarly  fit  for  the  position,  being  already  an  assistant  appraiser  who 
has  rendered  good  service  in  that  place,  and  his  appointment  is  the 
promotion  of  a  proper  man  ;  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Appraiser 
by  President  McKinley  twelve  years  ago,  has  served  as  Acting 
Appraiser  several  times,  and  has  a  very  good  record. 

'"The  refusal  to  reappoint  a  good  Hughes  man  as  Collector  of 
Customs  at  Plattsburg'  refers  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Walter  Witherbee, 
and  the  accusation  in  this  case  is  particularly  comic,  because  Mr. 
Witherbee  was  an  open  and  avowed  Taft  man,  the  classmate  of 
Secretary  Taft's  brother  at  Yale,  and  both  Secretary  Taft  and 
his  brother  requested  his  reappointment,  the  only  New  York  office- 
holder for  whom  they  made  such  a  request.  The  Congressman 
from  his  district  and  the  Senators  have  not  agreed  about  his  suc- 
cessor, and  he  is  still  in  office." 

"Not  an  appointment  has  been  made,"  insists  the  President, 
"that  would  not  have  been  made  if  there  had  been  no  Presidential 
contest  impending."  Returning  to  Ohio,  which  is  still  the  storm- 
center,  he  frankly  explains  that  his  interference  with  patronage 
matters  in  that  State  "has  been  limited  to  insisting,  as  I  should 
insist  anywhere  else,  that  opposition  to  the  purposes,  policies, 
and  friends  of  the  Administration  shall  not  be  considered  as  a 
necessary  prerequisite  to  holding  the  commission  of  the  President." 
Moreover,  he  challenges  whatever  papers  or  other  authorities  are 
giving  currency  to  general  charges  of  abuse  of  Federal  patronage 
to  "produce  the  specific  cases  to  which  they  refer." 

To  this  challenge  Senator  Foraker  responds  at  once  with  the 
case  of  Postmaster  C.  H.  Bryson,  of  Athens,  Ohio,  who  is  also 
editor  of  the  Athens  Gazette.  Mr.  Bryson,  it  appears,  was  ap- 
pointed last  October,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Representative 
Douglas.  He  was  later  quoted  in  a  newspaper  interview  as  dis- 
counting Taft's  chances  in  Ohio  and  eulogizing  Senator  Foraker. 
Soon  after  this  his  sponsor  in  Congress  was  informed  by  Post- 
master-General Meyer  that  the  President  would  not  send  Bryson's 
name  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  ;  and  on  asking  the  reason 
he  was  told  by  Secretary  Loeb  that  the  President  saw  "no  reason 
for  appointing  men  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  his  policies." 
Mr.  Bryson,  however,  saw  no  reason  to  change  his  attitude,  and 
wrote  to  Congressman  Douglas  that  "  I  favor  the  President,  but 
not  his  candidate,  and  I  shall  not  so  long  as  I  think  Bryan  can 
beat  him  at  the  polls."  This  case,  says  Senator  Foraker,  "speaks 
for  itself,"  and  is.  moreover,  "only  one  of  hundreds  in  the  State  of 
Ohio."  But  the  press  generally  seem  to  think  that  the  case  loses 
much  of  its  eloquence  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Bryson 's  name  was  afterward  sent  to  the  Senate  and  his 


appointment  confirmed.     The  following  statement,  given   out  by 
Postmaster-General  Meyer,  throws  further  light  on  the  incident  : 

"The  President  had  previously  directed  me  to  hold  up  the  nom- 
ination, it  having  been  alleged  to  him  that  Bryson  had  been  guilty 
of  corruption  and  had  been  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Administra- 
tion's policies.  After  looking  up  the  matter  I  notified  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  charges  had  been  investigated,  were  not  sustained. 
and  proved  to  be  wholly  unjustifiable.  The  President  then  directed 
me  to  send  in  his  name.  It  was  accordingly  sent  in  as  soon  as  the 
Senate  reassembled  after  the  Christmas  holidays.  When  the  Presi- 
dent gave  this  direction  to  send  this  name  in  he  and  I  knew  that 
Bryson  was  a  friend  of  Senator  Foraker." 

The  prevailing  opinion  of  the  press  of  all  parties  and  sections 
seems  to  be  that  the  President's  reply  to  the  specific  allegations  is 
sufficient  and  convincing,  while  many  papers,  among  them  the 
Baltimore  American  (Rep.),  sharply  resent  the  fact  that  such 
"utterly  false,  unjust,  and  cowardly"  charges  have  been  given 
publicity. 

The  professional  spoilsmen  in  the  Republican  party,  says  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.),  are  the  men  who  have  been  accu- 
sing the  President  of  the  misuse  of  patronage,  "and  as  such  their 
complaints  have  been  discredited   from   the  start." 

But  a  number  of  papers  complain  that  the  President,  in  his  let 
ter  to  Mr.  Foulke,  "  alertly  avoids  " — as  the  New  York  Mail  (Rep), 
puts  it — "the  broader  and  more  important  fact  that  practically  the 
entire  Federal  service  is  openly  at  work  in  behalf  of  the  Secretary 
of  War."  Says  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.),  one  of  the  papers 
whose  comment  served  in  the  first  place  to  draw  the  President's 
fire  : 

"  The  charge  is,  not  that  appointments  or  removals  have  gener- 
ally been  made  for  political  reasons,  and  certainly  no  honest  man 
will  criticize  the  President  for  appointing  friends  of  Secretary  Taft 
to  office  provided  they  are  fit.  What  has  been  objected  to  is  the 
use  of  men  in  office  for  political  purposes,  or  the  allowing  of  them  to 
use  their  influence  as  public  officers  for  political  purposes 

"The  truth  is  that  probably  not  since  the  Grant  era  have  office- 
holders been  as  generally  active  in  politics  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time 

"  In  our  opinion,  men  in  Federal  office  ought  not  to  go  as  dele- 
gates to  conventions,  or  to  have  anything  to  do  with  active  political 


THE    POLITICAL    PANDORA'S   BOX.  ' 

—  Berryman  in  the  Washington  Star. 

work.  The  President  refers  to  some  office-holders  who  have  been 
working  for  other  candidates  than  Mr.  Taft.  But  this  onlyr  proves, 
if  it  proves  anything,  that  the  President  has  permitted  them  to  be 
thus  active.     The  implication  very  plainly  is  that  as  long  as  the 
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President  does  not  object  to  what  these  men  do,  others  ought  not 
to  o  o  what  the  offi(  ial  supporters  of  Secretary  Tafl  may  do. 

the  honest  critics  object  to  the  whole  business,  object  to  the 
system  in  itself.  One  wrong  can  nol  thus  In- set  off  against  the 
other.  The  American  people  simply  want  to  manage  their  own 
political  affairs,  and  to  choose  their  own  candidates  without  the 
dictation  of  men  in  office." 

New  York  Times  (Dem.)  acknowledges  that  "theoretically" 
the  President  would  like  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  but  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  I  Rep.  i  thinks  that  he  might  take  one  prac- 
tical step  in  that  direction  by  forbidding  government  employees  to 
become  delegates.  Says  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Damn  rat.  the  lead- 
ing Republican  newspaper  of  the  Mississippi  Valley: 

"The  number  of  appointees  which  the  President  has  made  in 
the  past  eleven  months,  which  he  cites  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Foulke, 
is  small  compared  with  the  number  of  office-holders  on  the  Federal 
roll.  The  number  of  postmasters,  district  attorneys,  marshals, 
and  other  United  States  officials  in  the  Southern  States  who  held 
their  posts  before  the  life  of 
present  Congress  started, 
who    hold     those     posts     still, 

and  who.  according  to  report, 

have  been  busy  and  still  are 
busy  in  promoting  the  candi- 
dacy of  one  particular  candi- 
date, is  main-  times  greater 
than  the  1,352  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  mentioned  as  new 
selections.  It  is  the  activity 
of  these  officials  in  factional 
political  work  to  which  the 
Republican  party  objects." 

In  time  President  Roose- 
velt, or  some  other  Presi- 
dent, "will  have  to  disband 
entirely  the  army  of  office- 
holders in  politics,"  predicts 
the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.).  The  Philadelphia 
Press  1  Rep.),   however,   finds 


comfort   in  noting  the  progress  which  has  already  been  made  in 
tint  direction.     To  quote  : 

"The  President's  letter  is  a  beach-mark  recording  a  rising  tide 
in  the  exclusion  of  patronage  from  politics.  No  previous  Presi- 
dent could  have  made  the  record  marshaled  by  the  present  occu- 
pant in  the  White  House. 

"  Even  under  President  Cleveland,  a  Chief  Executive  of  high 
and  honorable  intentions,  the  post-offices  were  swept  in  his  first 
term,  and  in  the  second  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy,  to  use  his  own  pic- 
turesque term,  'sacked  '  the  consulates.  Contrast  this  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  declaration  that  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
service  more  Democrats  than  Republicans  have  been  sent  to  the 
Senate  this  session. 

"The  President's  letter  shows  that  the  entire  range  of  appoint- 
ments has  been  raised.  Merit  has  been  considered.  Congres- 
sional influence  has  been  restrained  and  brought  to  its  proper  place 
of  expert  advice.  Senators  and  Representatives  should  play  their 
part  in  appointments.     More  they  should  not. 

"  For  a  President  to  send  in  to  the  Senate  this  winter  1,352  nom- 
inations, of  which  only  three 
are  open  to  the  accusation  of 
direct  political  influence,  and 
in  these  three  the  charge  can 
be  met  and  explained,  is  a 
tremendous  advance  which 
would  have  seemed  inconceiv- 
able thirty  and  even  twenty 
years  ago.  When  this  advance 
is  remembered  and  realized, 
it  is  trivial  to  go  around 
hunting  up  isolated  cases,  ma- 
king much  of  them.  Even 
Senator  Foraker  had  to  end 
his  statement  yesterday  with 
the  admission  that  the  post- 
master to  whom  the  truthful 
objection  had  been  made  that 
he  was  not  for  Taft,  was  at 
length  nominated  without 
changing  his  opinions. 

"Appointments,  it  is  clear 
and  convincing,  have  not 
been    used    to    pack    delega- 


THE    FIRST   SKIRMISH. 

— I-eipzi^er  in  the   Detroit  News. 
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The  political  pedestrian  must   mollify  the  dog  it   he  would  continue 
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DRIVERS  AND  CREWS  OF  THE  RACING-CARS. 

From   left  to  right  of  the  page  they  are:    Julian   Bloc,  Ernest    Maas,   Lieut.   H.  Koeppen, 


M. 


Livier,  M.  Hue,  Antonio  Scarfoglio,  M.  Godard,  Engineer  Hans  Knape,  G.  Bourcier  St.  Chaffray, 
Capt.  Hans  Hendrick  Hansen,  M.  Autran,  Emilio  Sirtori.  Henri  Haaga,  M.  Pons,  M.  Berthe, 
W.  J.  Hanley,  M.  Daschamps,  Fred  J.  Swentzel. 


THE    START. 

The  competing  cars  started  from  The  Times  Building, 
Broadway  and  Forty-second  Street,  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary. 


THE    NEW-YORK-TO-PARIS    MOTOR-RACE. 


tions.  Office-holders  have  been  at  work  for  Taft.  So  they  have 
for  other  candidates.  There  is  a  just  objection  to  this ;  but  the 
day  has  not  yet  come  in  which  office-holders  are  excluded  alto- 
gether from  politics.     The  country  is  not  yet  ready  for  it. 

"'This  will  come.  It  is  bound  to  come.  The  same  causes  which 
have  almost  wholly  removed  the  classified  civil  service,  the  Army, 
and  the  Navy  from  politics  will  reach  all  Federal  offices.  It  will 
take  time.     It  will  take  longer  in  the  South  than  elsewhere." 


CUTTING  THE  NAVAL   PROGRAM 

pHE  President's  recommendation  that  the  building  of  four  new 
*-  battle-ships  of  the  Dreadnought  type  be  included  in  the 
naval  program  next  year  has  not  met  with  universal  favor  either  in 
Congress  or  the  press.  From  present  indications  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  will  not  recommend  an  appropriation 
for  more  than  two  new  battle-ships,  and  there  is  a  rumor  that  even 
this  program  may  be  cut  in  half. 

The  supporters  of  President  Roosevelt's  recommendation,  to 
quote  the  Baltimore  A merican,  "strenuously  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  Navy  might  as  well  be  turned  into  scrap-iron  unless 
there  is  to  be  a  determined  and  persistent  purpose  to  maintain  our 
sea-power  outfit  at  a  standard  of  efficiency  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  other  great  world-powers."  Those  who  argue  on  the  other 
side  advance  considerations  of  economy,  and  dwell  upon  the  utter 
folly  of  a  nation  which  is  supposed  to  take  a  fundamental  stand 
for  peace,  spending  such  tremendous  sums  for  war  preparation. 
As  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  puts  it : 

"This  country  does  not  want  $38,000,000  spent  for  first-class 
battle-ships  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  That  great  sum 
can  be  expended  to  better  advantage  in  other  ways.  The  Naval 
Appropriation  Bill  as  it  stands  carries  $101,000,000  for  the  naval 
establishment  for  the  coming  year.  That  amount  does  not  appear 
overly  conservative  in  a  nation  whose  historic  profession  is  one  of 
peace  and  whose  mission  for  the  future  is  to  obey  the  command- 
ments and  not  'butt  in  '  on  other  nations'  affairs." 

In  answer  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  points  to  the  naval  activ- 
ities of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany.     Thus  : 

"  Before  the  keels  of  any  ships  authorized  by  this  Congress  can 
be  laid  down  Great  Britain  will  have  practically  completed   Pve 


Dreadnoughts  and  have  as  many  more  in  hand.  France  is  now 
building  five  big  ships,  and  Germany  has  nine  such  ships  either 
finished  or  under  construction.  So  far  we  have  only  two  such 
vessels  under  way,  showing  clearly  that  we  are  already  not  in  the 
competition  for  naval  supremacy.  Congress  would  therefore  do 
well  to  vote  for  four  battle-ships  at  an  early  date,  even  tho  it  be 
considered  rather  extravagant  by  some." 

Congressman  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  still  in  prophetic 
vein,  bids  us  look  further  and  note  Japan's  naval  expansion.  To 
quote  his  words  : 

"The  white  race  and  the  yellow  race  will  clash,  and  the  first  war 
will  be  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  war  between  the  white  and  yellow  races,  unless 
by  the  building  up  of  a  great  navy  this  country  shows  Japan  the 
foolishness  of  engaging  in  a  war  with  the  United  States. 

"Japan  has  ordered  $125,000,000  worth  of  great  war-ships  since 
her  war  with  Russia.  Japan  does  not  need  these  ships  against 
Russia,  China,  or  Great  Britain.  Japan  has  added  five  divisions 
to  her  army  since  her  war  with  Russia,  and  the  military  activities 
of  Japan  have  more  than  doubled  since  that  trouble  came  to  a 
close.  The  United  States  has  furnished  them  750,000  rifles.  Japan 
can  put  200,000  soldiers  aboard  ships  inside  of  four  days. 

"The  Japanese  could  land  400,000  soldiers  on  the  Pacific  slope 
in  four  months,  another  400,000  in  six  months  more,  and  a  million 
men  in  a  year.  They  could  put  ten  soldiers  to  our  one  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  Japan  will  have  eight  new  battle-ships  ready  for 
service  soon,  any  one  of  them  equal  in  effectiveness  to  three  of 
ours.  If  they  get  the  Pacific  Ocean  they  will  take  the  Pacific 
slope. 

"The  Japanese  have  educated  their  people  to  hate  Americans, 
and  the  people  are  only  awaiting  the  Government's  signal  to  go  to 
war — the  Government  is  awaiting  only  a  pretext." 

The   New  York    Tribune  conservatively  sums   up   the   matter 

thus  : 

"  It  is  happily  not  necessary  for  this  country  to  regulate  its  naval 
strength  according  to  that  of  possible  adversaries  with  anything 
like  the  strictness  which  other  countries  have  to  observe.  But 
every  navy  is  of  course  built  and  maintained  with  an  eye  to  possi- 
ble international  complications,  and  the  very  theory  on  which  it  is 
founded  demands  that  its  expansion  shall  have  some  relation  to  the 
naval  powers  of  other  nations  as  well  as  to  the  extent  of  coast  and 
of  commerce  of  the  nation  which  builds  it.  We  may  concede  that 
because  of  her  enormous  preponderance  of  commerce    and  the 
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Copyrighted,  1908,  BJ  Brown  Bros.,  New  York. 

THE   "VIPER"    IN    DRY    DOCK. 

This  is  one  of  the  two  latest  submarines  built  for  the  United  States 

unapproached  size  and  wide  distribution  of  her  empire, dreat  Britain 
is  logically  entitled  to  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world,  which  she 
in  fact  has.  But  whether  upon  the  basis  of  population  or  of 
wealth,  of  terril  r'il  area  and  distribution  or  of  extent  of  coast,  of 
sea-borne  commerce  or  of  reliance  upon  the  navy  rather  than  a 
huge  army  for  national  protection,  we  know  of  no  land  which  is  so 
certainly  entitled  to  have  the  second  largest  fleet  as  is  the  United 
States." 


is  a  very  hopeful  sign,  declares  the  New  York 
Mail,  but  the  inefficiency  of  the  police  is  a 
genuine  factor  in  the  case  and  must  be  rem- 
edied.    In  the  words  of  The  Mail: 

"General  Bingham  must  receive  the  $25,000 
appropriation  which  the  aldermen  have  once 
refused  him,  in  order  that  he  may  employ  a  se- 
cret and  unofficial  force  of  detectives,  unknown 
to  offenders  ;  every  bomb  explosion  in  a  ten- 
ement may  do  $25,000  worth  of  damage,  and 
these  explosions  lately  have  been  of  almost 
daily  occurrence.  In  addition,  the  national 
government  must  take  preventive  steps  that 
will  operate  to  keep  out  these  miscreants. 
A  dollar  spent  in  efficient  immigrant  inspec- 
tion, and  in  keeping  in  touch  with  Italian 
authorities  abroad,  may  do  as  much  good  as 
ten  or  a  hundred  dollars  spent  in  the  pursuit  of 
wolves  already  admitted  to  the  sheepfold." 

"The  surest  way  to  rehabilitate  the  Ital- 
ians," thinks  The  Tribune  (New  York),  "is  to 
suppress  bomb-throwers  tlirough  the  activity 
of  private  secret  detectives."  According  to  the 
New  York  Globe,  the  opinion  of  Commissioner 


THE  ANTI-BLACK-HAND  LEAGUE 

^HAT  many  crimes  of  blackmail,  kidnaping,  and  bomb-throw- 
*~  ing  have  been  deliberately  committed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  so-called  "Black  Hand"  Society,  an  alleged  association  of 
Italian  malefactors,  is  admitted  by  the  Italians  themselves.  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  press,  the  better-class  Italians  have 
organized  themselves  against  these  desperate  offenders,  and  in  a 
recent  meeting  of  Italian  citizens  in  the  Bollettino  Hall  Mr.  Frank 
L.  Frugone,  of  the  Bollettino  del  la  Sera,  amid  general  applause, 
thus  stated  the  resolution  of  the  Italians  present  : 

"This  country  has  opened  its  arms  to  us  and  given  shelter  and 
protection  to  all  comers— poor  or  otherwise — and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  assures  the  possession  of  property  and  social 
security  to  every  individual ;  meanwhile  it  prohibits  and  con- 
demns all  crimes  against  property  and  personal  safety  and 
existence. 

"There  is  no  issue  before  us  but  one — we  must  and  will  stand 
united  against  this  gang  of  criminals  and  evil-doers,  whatever  their 
nationality  may  be,  who  are  abandoning  all  human  sentiments  and 
bringing  to  this  Republic  their  disgraceful  character  and  abomi- 
nable crimes,  which  may  result  in  the  prohibition,  for  an  unknown 
length  of  time,  of  all  emigrants  as  undesirable  citizens." 

The  various  outrages  attributed  to  Italians,  declares  the  Bollet- 
tino della  Sera  (New  York),  owe  their  frequency  to  the  careless- 
ness or  incompetency  of  the  police.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Frugone's 
organ  : 

"The  polii  c  are  morally  responsible  for  the  present  condition  of 
things,  for  doubtless  if  the  delinquents  who  for  the  last  two  years 
have  terrorized  our  colony  had  been  brought  to  justice,  the  horri- 
ble crimes  would  not  have  been  so  often  repeated.  Bui  if  the 
police  have  so  farshown  themselves  to  be  inefficient  and  incom- 
petent to  check  these  frightful  outi.mes.ii  is  time  that  the  better 
element  in  our  Italian  colony  should  unite  as  one  man  to  protest 
nst  the  ci  imes  charged  to  their  fellow  countrymen  and  to  take 
all  possible  measures  against  their  perpetration  in  the  future." 

The  fact  that  the  Italians  have  formed  two \  igilance  committees 


Navy. 

Bingham  is  as  follows  : 

"  He  believes  the  various  foreign-colony  crimes,  of  which  the 
last  year  has  produced  so  large  a  crop,  could  be  got  under  control 
within  six  months  if  the  city  would  give  him  enough  money  and  a 
free  hand.  The  scheme  of  importing  outside  secret-service  men 
certainly  seems  promising,  and  conditions  have  become  so  serious 
that  the  $100,000  a  year  required  to  maintain  the  proposed  new 
staff  of  sleuths  is  not  excessive  if  they  can  bring  about  the  desired 
results.  It  certainly  is  a  disgraceful  thing  that  the  leading  city  in 
the  country  should  be  unable  to  protect  its  citizens  from  such 
crude  and  primitive  outbreaks  of  crime." 

But  after  all,  declares  the  New  York  Times,  the  movement  of 
the  Italians  themselves  is  the  chief  thing,  and  now  "under  the  able 
leadership  of  Mr.  Frank  L.  Frugone  the  Italian  Vigilance  Protect- 
ive Association  will  educate  immigrant  Italians  in  American 
manners." 


THE  LEAD   OF    ENGLISH  AS  A  WORLD- 
LANGUAGE 

TTB.OM  the  statement  that  English  now  leads  all  other  languages 
-*-  in  the  number  of  its  readers,  and  that  its  geographical  dis- 
tribution corresponds  to  a  remarkable  extent  with  the  area  of  the 
world's  greatest  literacy,  Mr.  E.  H.  Babbitt  goes  on  to  predict 


Vernacular.         Leading  Foreign       Read  or  spoken 
Language,  to  some  extent. 

From  "  The  W.  rld'«  W.,rtc,"  N,  w  Y,.rk. 

MAT  OF  THE  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  WORLD. 
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that  within  the  century  "English  will  be  the  vernacular  of  a  quar- 
ter instead  of  a  tenth  of  the  people  of  the  world,  and  be  read  by  a 
half  instead  of  a  quarter  of  the  people  who  can  read."  If  its 
supremacy  is  frankly  recognized,  he  adds,  "  it  can  be  made  the  uni- 
versal reading  language  in  even  less  time."  Even  now,  he  asserts 
(writing  in  The  World's  Work  for  February),  "three-fourths  of 
the  world's  mail  matter  is  addrest  in  English,  and  more  than  half 


Above  9o£  can  read.     50^  to  go%. 

From    "The  World's  Work,"  New  Vork. 


IO#  to  5o#. 


Less  than  io#. 


MAP  OF  THE  WORLD'S  LITERACY. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  areas  of  literacy  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
in  their  distribution  to  the  map  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

of  the  world's  newspapers  are  printed  in  English."  Moreover,  as 
those  newspapers  have  a  larger  circulation  than  those  in  other 
languages,  "probably  three-fourths  of  the  world's  newspaper  read- 
ing is  done  in  English." 

It  is  only  for  the  temperate  zones,  explains  Mr.  Babbitt,  that 
any  reliable  facts  are  known  or  predictions  possible.  "The  future 
of  the  lands  within  the  tropics  is  problematical,  and  the  lands 
north  of  the  isotherm  of  the  freezing-point  can  never  sustain  any 
large  permanent  population."     To  quote  further  : 

"A  language  must  have  a  recognized  literary  standard,  and  all 
the  people  in  its  territory  must  learn  to  use  it  as  such  before  its 
influence  goes  far  abroad.  English,  French,  and  German,  and 
they  alone,  have  reached  this  point.  French  and  German  have  no 
new  country,  and  practically  the  whole  of  their  population  is  now 
literate ;  their  relative  share  in  the  world's  reading  can  only  in- 
crease as  their  population  increases.  Spanish  and  Russian,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  both  new  country  and  room  for  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  literacy. 

"It  is  probable  that  all  the  countries  in  temperate  zones  will  have 
universal  literacy  by  the  end  of  the  century.  In  this  case,  even  if 
no  one  read  English  outside  its  vernacular  countries,  it  would  still 
hold  its  own  as  the  leading  literary  language.  German  and  French 
are  bound  to  fall  off  [relatively  as  vernaculars,  and  this  implies  a 
falling  off  of  their  importance  as  culture-languages;  but  the  im- 
portance of  English  in  this  respect  is  bound  to  grow.  The  first 
place  among  foreign  languages  has  been  given  to  it  in  the  schools 
of  many  European  and  South  American  countries ;  Mexico  and 
Japan  make  it  compulsory  in  all  schools  of  upper  grades ;  and 
China  is  to  follow  Japan  in  this  respect  as  soon  as  the  work  can  be 
organized. 

"The  number  of  people  who  can  actually  read,  or  will  learn  if 
now  too  young,  for  the  various  languages  of  the  world,  appears  to 
be  as  follows."     [See  table  at  end  of  article.] 

In  this  table  Chinese  is  considered  not  as  a  spoken  language, 
but  as  a  system  of  writing.  French  and  German,  the  languages 
next  in  importance  to  English,  "can  not  maintain  their  relative 
positions,"  asserts  Mr.  Babbitt,  "because  English  has  more  than 
half  the  new  land  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  they  have  none." 
Spanish  and  Russian,  the  languages  which  dominate  the  rest  of 


the  new  territory,  "are  not  established   as  culture-languages,   as 
English  is."     Moreover — 

"No  other  language,  not  even  French  or  German,  has  a  vernac- 
ular so  uniform  and  well  established,  and  with  so  few  variations 
from  the  literary  language.  English  is  spoken  in  the  United 
States  by  more  than  fifty  million  people  with  so  slight  variations 
that  no  foreigner  would  ever  notice  them.  No  other  language 
whatever  can  show  more  than  a  fraction  of  this  number  ol  persons 
who  speak  so  nearly  alike." 

Numbers  in       Per 
Language.  Millions.        Cent. 

English 136  27. 2 

German 82  16.4 

Chinese 70  14.0 

French 28  g.6 

Russian 30  6.0 

Arabic 25  5.0 

Italian 18  4.6 

Spanish 12  2.6 

Scandinavian 11  2.2 

Dutch  and  Flemish 9  1.9 

Minor   European 34  6  8 

Minor  Asiatic 16  3.2 

Minor  African  and  Polynesian 2+  0.5 

Total 473+  100 


A  STEEL-TRUST  TRIBUTE   TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

THOSE  who  think  the  great  corporations  are  all  enraged  at 
the  Administration  and  its  policies  will  be  enlightened  by 
reading  a  speech  of  Judge  Gary's  that  is  attracting  considerable 
attention  in  the  press.  Judge  Gary  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  biggest  corporation  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the 
world — the  Steel  Trust.  Presiding  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Illinois  Society  in  New  York  a  few  evenings  ago,  he  was  moved 
by  some  criticisms  of  the  President  to  rise  and  say  : 

"  I  want  to  state  that  the  policy  of  the  present  Administration, 
whether  it  be  criticized  or  praised,  whether  its  methods  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory, 
has  had  a  great  and  personal  in- 
fluence on  your  President  (Mr. 
Gary),  who  happens  to  occupy  a 
position  of  great  responsibility. 

"  In  making  this  personal  ap- 
plication to  myself  I  know  that 
the  reiteration  of  the  oft-stated 
principles  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  increased 
my  feeling  of  responsibility  to- 
ward the  stockholders  I  repre- 
sent, toward  our  competitors, 
toward  business  men,  and  toward 
the  public,  and  that  our  relations 
have  been  improved. 

"  I  don't  hesitate  to  make  this 
confession.  According  to  my 
belief,  business  is  done  on  a 
better  basis  and  on  a  higher 
plane  because  of  what  I  have 
referred  to." 

JUDGE   E.    H.    GARY, 


Who  confesses  that  the  policy  of 
the  President  "  has  had  a  great  and 
personal  influence"  upon  him,  and 
has  put  business  "on  a  better  basis 
and  on  a  higher  plane." 


The  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 

organ  of  a  region  that  probably 
would  not  poll  a  very  heavy  ma- 
jority in  favor  of  the  President's 
policies,  believes  likewise  that 
this  Administration  will  be  remembered  "for  the  moral  uplift 
which  it  has  given  to  the  business  of  the  country,"  and  that  "in 
the  coming  years,  when  the  history  of  these  times  is  written,  the 
mistakes  of  Roosevelt  will  be  forgotten,  while  the  record  of  his 
really  magnificent  crusade  for  equal  opportunity,  fair  competition, 
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and    higher   standards    for  the  trusteeship   of   wealth   will   be   a 
glorious  memory  ." 

Judge  Gary's  words  are  particularly  significant  when  his  attitude 
til  a  few  years  ago  is  recalled,  as  is  done  in  the  following  comment 
by  the  Boston  Transcript: 

"Hack  in  hjoi  he  protested  vigorously  against  requirements  of 
publicity  for  i  orporations.  He  said  it  had  been  tried  with  respect 
t  >  the  railroads,  and  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  public  was  any 
earlier  or  better  informed  as  to  their  financial  operations  than  it 
was  under  the  old  method.  Of  the  regulation  of  large  business 
combinations  he  said:  'As  they  exist  to-day  the  corporations  are 
the  creatures  of  the  States.  As  such  they  are  local.  Under  the 
principles  and  policy  of  this  country  the  Government  may  not  in- 
terfere.' While  freely  admitting  that  the  acts  of  corporations 
which  tended  to  mislead  the  upright  investor  or  defraud  the  public 
should  be  condemned,  he  yet  contended  that  'corporations  guilty 
of  such  acts  need  not  be  discust,  for  they  are  so  few  that  they  have- 
no  place.  Natural  laws  will  take  care  of  them.  Corporations 
pursuing  such  practises  will  inevitably  end  in  ruin,  where  they 
ought  to  end."  These  views  and  the  views  of  Roosevelt  are  as  far 
apart  as  the  poles,  but  in  now  meeting  the  President  Judge  Gary 
has  conn-  to  him  on  his  own  ground." 


SENATOR  ALDRICH'S  EMERGENCY 
MEASURE 

ARGUING  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  some  of 
die  press  are  urging  the  passage  of  the  Aldrich  Currency 
Bill — a  measure  [backed  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
said  to  have  the  approval  of  the  President.  Even  those  papers 
which  oppose  it — and  they  are  apparently  in  the  majority-  -pay  a 
tribute  of  praise  to  Senator  Aldrich's  lucid  exposition  and  defense 
of  his  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In  this  speech  the  Senator 
admits  that  what  he  offers  is  not  a  comprehensive  reform  of  our 
present  patchwork  currency  system,  but  a  simple  emergency  meas- 
ure to  "provide  means  of  escape  from  another  calamitous  crisis." 
His  plan  is  merely  "a  supplement  to  the  existing  system  "  and 
"can  be  provided  through  the  use  of  existing  machinery."  By 
means  of  it,  he  asserts,  "at  any  time  within  forty-eight  hours,  if  an 
emergency  requires  it,  $500,000,000  of  new  money  can  be  put  into 
the  channels  of  trade  to  allay  public  excitement  and  to  meet  ex- 
traordinary demands."  To  the  objection  that  the  country  needs, 
not  a  tinkering,  but  a  radical  and  thorough  reform  of  its  present 
monetary  system,  he  replies  that  bankers  and  students  of  econom- 
ics are  still  divided  as  to  what  lines  such  reform  should  follow,  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  adoption  of  his  bill  would  place  no  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  any  future  attempt  at  more  radical  legislation, 
either  in  the  direction  of  an  asset  currency  or  of  a  central  bank  of 
issue.  lb-  (-alls  attention  to  the  following  features  of  his  bill 
as  finally  reported  to  the  Senate: 

"  It  provides  for  a  possible  is.sue  in  emergencies  of  $^00,000,000 
of  national-bank  notes,  redeemable  by  the  United  Slates  in  lawful 
money  upon  present.it  inn  at  the  Treasury.  The  notes  will  be  iden- 
tical in  character  and  tenor  with  the  national-bank  notes  secured 
by  the  deposit  of  I  nited  States  bonds.  They  .ire  to  be  issued  to 
any  applying   association    if.  in    the  judgment    of   the   Secretary  ol 

lieasiny.  business  conditions  in  the  particular  locality  of  the 
bank  demand  additional  circulation.      for  the  security  of  the  Gov- 

nent  the  banks  are  required  to  deposit  in  tin-  Treasury  State, 
munii  ip.il.   or   first-class   railroad   bonds,    of   a   character  and   in 

"int  sati  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     Upon  State 

and  municipal    bonds   the    bank    is  entitled   to   receive  notes  to  the 

extent  of  90  per  cent.  » > *  their  value,  and  upon  authorized  railroad 

bonds  75  per  cent,  of  their  value.    .    .    .    These  notes  are  to  be  taxed 
one  hall    per  cent,  monthly,  or  6  per   cent,  per  annum,  and  can  be 

retired  al  any  time  upon  the  deposit  ol  lawful  money  or  national 

bank  noi 

Turning  to  specific  objections  which  have  been  urged  againsl 

the  measure,  he   cites   the   following:   (i)  that    tin-  rate  ol    taxation 


in  the  bill  is  prohibitive,  and  that  consequently  no  use  will  be 
made  of  the  authority  to  issue  such  notes  in  time  of  financial 
stress:  (2)  that  banks  generally  do  not  have,  and  would  not  pur- 
chase and  hold,  securities  of  the  class  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  accept  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  : 
(3)  that  the  banks  would  have  to  take  money  from  their  reserves 
for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  securities,  and  that  this  would 
involve  the  use  of  $100  of  reserve  money  to  obtain  $75  in  notes  of 
an  inferior  character:  (4)  that  the  bill  would  have  the  effect  of 
unduly  and  unnaturally  increasing  the  market  value  of  the  securi- 
ties which  are  to  be  deposited  under  its  provisions.  His  answers 
to  these  objections  are,  briefly,  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  computations  are  erroneous. 

(2)  "  In  large  portions  of  the  country  considerable  sums  are  con- 
stantly needed  for  local  improvements,  and  nothing  would  bring 
the  benefits  of  the  national  banking  system  more  closely  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  great  masses  of  the  people  than  would  the  willing 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  banks  to  give  value  and  stability  to  local 
securities  by  their  purchase  as  a  basis  for  security  of  note  cir- 
culation." 

(3)  "When  we  consider  that  the  average  cash  reserves  form  but 
a  small  proportion — about  S  per  cent. — of  the  resources  of  the 
banks,  and  that  the  reduction  of  these  reserves  below  the  legal 
amount  would  be  such  an  infraction  of  law  as  to  warrant  the  Con- 
troller of  the  Currency  taking  possession  of  the  business  of  the 
bank,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  no  such  transaction  would  take  place. 
A  conclusive  answer  to  this  objection  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a 
large  part  of  the  remaining  92  per  cent,  of  the  bank's  resources 
would  be  available  at  all  times  for  use  in  exchange  or  for  the  pur- 
chase of  these  securities." 

(4)  "There  are  now  outstanding  State  and  municipal  bonds 
which  might  be  deposited  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  the 
amount  of  $2,000,000,000.  and  judging  by  our  past  experience  this 
amount  will  be  rapidly  added  to  by  the  issue  of  new  securities. 
Of  the  class  of  railroad  bonds  described,  competent  authorities 
estimate  that  there  are  at  least  $2,000,000,000  outstanding.  This 
would  make  $4,000,000,000  as  against  a  possible  maximum  pur- 
chase of  $500,000,000.  I  do  not  think  that  these  purchases,  even 
to  the  full  amount,  would  materially  affect  the  prices  of  the 
securities." 

There  seems  to  be  no  escape  from  the  plain  and  practical  logic 
of  this  proposition,  says  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  adds: 
"What  we  want  first  is  the  passage  of  the  Aldrich  bill,  second  a 
currency  commission,  and  ultimately  an  ideal  money  system."  But 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  (New  York)  is  convinced  that,  in  spite 
of  the  Senator's  protestations,  his  measure  is  intended  to  block  the 
way  to  real  reform  by  extending  the  system  of  bond-secured  cur- 
rency. This  objection  is  urged  also  by  Elmer  11.  Youngman.  edi- 
tor of  The  Hankers'  Magazine,  who  thinks  that  the  bill  "will  work 
in  favor  of  the  bond  syndicates  and  Wall-Street  speculation,  and 
against  the  interests  of  the  great  agricultural  sections  of  the  coun- 
try." Rather  than  pass  a  makeshift  measure,  says  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune, "it  is  better  to  wait  until  the  whole  question  can  be  thor- 
oughly thrashed  out  and  the  country  be  prepared  for  a  complete 
overhauling  of  our  financial  and  currency  systems." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 

\Y>    must   not   Ie1   the  President   know  that  colleges  act   a  le  errent    to 

he  may  abolish  higher  education.  Daily  A. 

Tin-:   reason  whj    the   American  battle-ship's  flaj  ed  by  the  British 

broughl  so  high  a  price  is  that  there  an'  so  very  few  of  them  in  captivity. 
igo  l  'ost. 
Si  ivbry  in  the  Philippines?     What  of  it5     If  we  can  reverse  ourselves  on 
a    little   matter  like   "taxation   without    representation,"   why   should   a   1 
like  involuntary  servitude  embarrass  us?     Puck. 

A   \i •  \v   York   man   has  been   sentenced   to  prison  for  "not   longer  than  his 
natural  life."      It  must  In-  a  relief  to  him  to  know   that  he  will  not  he  expected 
ound  tin-  place  after  death. — Wellington  Post. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


BAD  SYMPTOMS  IN  CHINA'S  AWAKENING 

ALL  competent  testimony  inclines  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Flowery  Kingdom  is  awake  at  last.  China  has  been  rub- 
bing her  eyes  for  some  years  ;  that  process  is  now  complete.  She 
has  thoroughly  shaken  the  gossamer  veil  of  dreams  from  her  brain. 
We  read,  for  instance,  in  The  Westminster  Review  (London)  that 
thousands  of  Chinese  are  going  abroad  to  be  educated.  "Five 
years  ago,"  writes  V.  K.  Ting,  a  native  of  China,  in  the  journal 
cited,  "the  most  accurate  observers  could  not  dare  to  predict  that 
we  could  possibly  send  1,300  students  to  Tokyo  alone,  about  500 
to  America,  and  as  many  to  Europe  :  and,  what  is  more,  the  num- 
ber is  ever  on  the  increase."  An  up-to-date  army  and  navy  and 
modern  schools  are  also  being  introduced  into  the  Kingdom,  says 
the  Celestial  Empire  (Shanghai),  from  which  we  quote  the 
following  : 

"The  new  year  sees  China  with  a  better  promise  of  an  army  in 
the  European  sense  than  she  has  ever  seen  before.  Real  training 
is  going  on  now  in  probably  half  of  the  eighteen  provinces,  and,  as 
we  have  very  recently  seen,  has  been  begun  in  Manchuria 

"A  loan  of  ten  millions  sterling  is  contemplated  so  that  an  up- 
to-date  navy  may  be  begun,  and  if  the  first  half-million  is  spent  in 
torpedo-boats  and  other  fast  craft  destined  for  the  extirpation  of 
piracy,  then  it  will  be  money  well  spent,  and  England  will  be  re- 
lieved of  the  task  which  she  has  so  reluctantly  entered  upon  in  the 
Canton  delta. 

"  Educational  effort  has  its  center  at  Peking,  where  from  the 
Empress-Dowager  downward  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the 
necessity  of  introducing  into  Chinese  schools  and  minds  that  which 
is  known  as  education  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  provincial 
capitals  are  following  the  lead  of  the  metropolis.  Nanking  is  alive 
with  educational  effort ;  so  is  Soochoo  ;  and  so  with  Hangchau, 
Canton,  and  other  great  cities." 

But  with  this  new  spirit  of  progress  the  Chinese  are  manifesting 
a  spirit  of  narrowness  and  revolt  which  threatens  to  imperil  the 
soundness  and  permanence  of  their  renaissance.  Of  their  opposi- 
tion to  foreigners  the  Shanghai  journal  observes  : 

"  Their  new-found  strength  is  running  with  much  force  in  the  op- 
sition  to  all  foreign  aid  in  the  development  of  railways,  mines,  or 
other  natural  resources  in  China.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assure  our 
readers  that  a  great  deal  of  this  vigor  is  misdirected.  It  must 
necessarily  be  so.  To  men  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  practical 
working  of  railways  and  other  engineering  works  as  all  but  one  in 
a  million  of  Chinese  are,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  ridiculous 
for  them  to  presume  to  have  any  opinion  at  all.  Yet  the  opinion 
is  there,  strong,  and  determinedly  exprest.     The  papers  are  full  of 


the  necessity  of  preventing  foreign  capital  from  entering  the  coun- 
try at  all,  and  if  the  officials  attempt,  as  the  more  enlightened  do, 
to  show  that  help  is  desirable,  they  are  abused  and  cartooned  as 
allies  of  the  'foreign  devil '  if  not  as  traitors  to  their  country." 

According  to  Mr.  P.  F.  Price,  who  writes  in  the  Chinese  Re- 
corder (Shanghai),  "a quiet  and  persistent  antiforeign  propaganda" 
marks  "the  last  phase  of  Chinese  patriotism."  On  this  point  we 
read  : 

"  Of  riots  and  of  attacks  against  or  even  abuse  of  foreigners  there 
is  a  cessation.  The  jingoes  have  learnt  a  better  way.  They  are 
using  milder  and  much  more  effective  methods.  For  instance, 
many  of  the  popular  songs  that  are  being  sung  so  widely  in  the 
schools  are  saturated  with  fire-eating  and  antiforeign  sentiment. 
Many  of  the  text-books  used  in  the  schools  introduce  the  same  sort 
of  thing.  The  native  newspapers  report  many  adverse  things  con- 
cerning that  'undesirable  citizen,'  the  foreigner,  and  in  so  doing 
they  take  little  care  to  distinguish  whether  the  given  foreigner  is  a 
missionary  or  an  adventurer,  or  whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Prot- 
estant. Be  this  confusion  of  thought  studied  or  not,  the  tendency 
is  the  same,  i.e.,  to  create  an  insidious  dislike  to  foreigners  as  a 
class.  This  is  apparent,  too,  on  the  surface.  A  customs  officer, 
a  foreigner,  remarked  to  me  recently  that  while  a  year  or  two  ago 
the  officials  would  visit  him  in  free  and  friendly  fashion,  now  they 
confine  their  attentions  to  the  barest  official  formalities." 

Stranger  than  all,  declares  Mr.  Price,  is  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
against  the  reigning  dynasty  which  is  beginning  to  spread.  "  Pub- 
lic sentiment"  in  China  is  not  only  "antiforeign"  but  "antidynas- 
tic."     To  quote  further  : 

"  The  length  to  which  the  native  papers  go  in  their  abuse  of  the 
Foreign  Office  and  of  the  government  would  be  almost  incredible 
were  it  not  daily  displayed  before  our  eyes.  This  is  not  only  true 
of  papers  published  in  the  foreign  concession  in  Shanghai,  but 
also  of  those  published  on  soil  controlled  wholly  by  the  Chinese 
Government.  When  I  was  reading  with  my  teacher  the  other  day 
an  editorial  advising  resistance  to  the  Government  and  insisting 
that  the  power  of  the  administration  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 


WHY   GERMANY"   IS   ON    THE   DOWN   GRADE, 

—  Ulk  (Berlin). 


WHITEWASHING  THE   EAGLE. 

Result  of  the  second  Harden  trial. 

— Simplictssimus  (Munich). 
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people,  I  said  to  the  teacher,  'Is  it  possible  that  we  are  living  in 
monarchical  China?'  And  he  replied.  '  1  can  not  understand  it, 
hut  the  editors  of  all  the  daily  papers  are  continually  retailing  this 
sort  oJ  thing.'  The  promised  right  of  constitutional  government 
has  been  assumed  by  the  would  be  leaders  of  the  people  in  a  way 
that  augurs  trouble  for  the  Government  if  allowed  to  go  on 
unchecked." 

The  writer  in  the  Celestial  E»ipire  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted  avers  that  China  is  actually  threatened  with  decentraliza- 
tion and  anarchy.     Thus  We  are  told  of  the  Chinese  reformers  : 

"In  addition  to  the' pure  oxygen  of  educational  desire,  love  of 
country,  and  lawful  ambition,  there  are  mephitic  airs  [in  Chinese 
society]  which  are  showing  themselves  in  the  poisoning  of  men's 
minds  toward  not  only  what  is  good  in  foreign  assistance,  but 
what  is  commendable  in  the  promise  of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  The 
spirit  of  rebellion,  which  never  quite  dies  down  in  China,  is  just 
now  very  mischievously  alive,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  to  this  is 
to  be  attributed  not  a  little  of  the  violence  of  theantiforeign  move- 
ment which  is  causing  so  much  trouble  to  the  authorities  and  to 
those  who  have  legal  rights  in  the  way  of  railway  and  other  con- 
cessions. This  is  the  serious  side  of  the  Chinese  awakening.  It 
is  heard  of  in  Shangtung.  It  is  ablaze  in  Shansi.  It  is  flaring  up 
in  Kiang-su  and  Chehkiang.  It  has  already  broken  out  into  riot  and 
rebellion  in  the  south.  It  is  a  matter  which  is  giving  and  must 
continue  to  give  the  Peking  authorities  many  an  anxious  moment 
since  it  contains  what  is  now  the  germ  of  the  greatest  of  Chinese 
internal  problems — who  is  to  rule  in  China,  the  capital  or  the 
provinces? " 


THE  RESURRECTION  OF  DELCASSE 

DELCASSE,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  de- 
fied Germany  on  the  Morocco  question  before  the  Algeciras 
Convention,  and  was  forced  to  retire,  defeated,  so  the  Germans 
averred,  by  German  diplomacy,  has  long  lain  in  the  shadowland 
of  political  forgetfulness.  Europe  has,  however,  recently  been 
roused  to  some  excitement  by  his  appearance  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  uttering  a  bold  defiance  of  Germany,  and  vindicating  the 
name  and  glory  of  France  as  a  great  and  warlike  nation. 

This  singular  and  quite  unexpected  turn  of  events  seems  to  have 
forced  Germany,  as  represented  by  the  German  press,  to  show  her 
hand,  if  not  her  teeth,  and  to  reveal  the  masked  battery  with  which 
she  confronts  France.  Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  the  French 
press  in  their  interpretation  of  what  German  editors  are  saying 
about  France. 

The  occasion  of  Mr.  Delcasse''s  speech  was  this.     The  Radical 


Pacifist  Jaures  had  undertaken  to  challenge  the  action  of  the 
Clemenceau  ministry  with  regard  to  Morocco.  Then  Mr.  Delcass6 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  in  impassioned  words  vindicated  the  action 
of  the  ministry.  In  ringing  tones  that  held  the  chamber  spell- 
bound, says  the  Echo  de  Paris,  he  declared  : 

"Remember  how  France  in  1870  lay  conquered,  and  wounded  to 
the  death.  See  her  now,  by  the  victories  she  is  winning  in  Africa, 
rising    again     from     the 


Who  suddenly  rises  from  political  oblivion, 
and  defies  Germany  in  a  brilliant  speech  that 
proves  his  funeral  preparations  premature. 


THE   MOROCCO    I  \  \i.i  i  . 

The  more  Marianne  and  General  d' A  made  try  to  straighten  it  out  the 

worse  tiic  hu.nl  glows. 

—  luschictto  (Turin). 


dead,  while  her  former 
conqueror  eyes  her  with 
jealous  and  suspicious 
eye.  Not  content  with 
having  overthrown  her, 
that  conqueror  still  con- 
tinued his  efforts,  by 
means  of  manifold  alli- 
ances and  compacts,  to 
isolate  France.  In  spite 
of  all,  Germany  has  seen 
this  old  antagonist,  this 
France  of  to-day,  fenced 
round  with  alliances  and 
friendships  all  potent  in 
peace  or  in  war.  Look- 
ing at  her  to-day  she  sees 
that  France  has  won  back 
the  rank  to  which  she  had 
always  had  a  right  in  the 
world.  Such  is  the  ad- 
vance she  has  made  since 
the    dolorous  ddbdcle  of 

Il>7°-  delcasse 

The  reappearance  of 
Mr.  Delcasse"  as  a  leader 
of    French  opinion,    and 

the  spokesman  of  French  patriotism,  appears  to  have  startled  the 
German  press.  The  Taegliclie  Rundschau  (Berlin),  commenting 
upon  this  speech,  entitles  its  article  "  Delcasse'  Risen  from  the 
Dead,"  and  remarks  : 

"  That  the  apparition  of  Delcasse'  has  risen  up  from  the  gulf  of 
oblivion  is  an  extremely  important  event.  Not  because  this  little 
Delcasse',  inflated  by  ambition,  is  of  the  slightest  significance  of 
himself,  or  that  there  is  any  need  for  alarm  over  the  personal  views 
he  broaches.  Deputy,  minister,  or  private  individual,  this  Del- 
casse' stands  for  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  limitless  ambition  agi- 
tating a  very  limited  brain.  So  long  as  France  in  company  with 
certain  comets  of  lesser  magnitude  can  revolve  round  the  sun  of 
Albion,  Delcasse'  will  continue  to  believe  that  he  has  made  France 
and  England  the  center  of  the  universe.  At  the  present  moment 
he  can  not  rid  himself  of  this  delusion.  The  situation  which  he 
is  now  producing  is  only  regrettable  because  there  is  the  chance  of 
a  chauvinistic  majority  putting  him  once  more  into  power." 

The  National  Zeitung  (Berlin)  agrees  with  its  colleague  that 
Delcasse'  is  making  a  bid  for  popular  favor  and  is  seeking  office. 
In  the  bitterest  terms  it  thus  assails  him  : 

"The  'soiled  dove  '  is  anxious  to  recover  a  lost  innocency.  The 
ex-minister  is  doubtless  dreaming  that  the  moment  for  his  reap- 
pearance on  the  political  stage  has  come,  and  that  there  is  no  need 
to  wait  any  longer  for  the  rise  of  his  star.  .  .  .  It  is  quite  probable 
that  French  chauvinists  have  been  led  into  the  mistake  of  believ- 
ing the  lying  and  sensational  reports  which  have  been  current 
concerning  an  antagonism  roused  up  between  North  Germany  and 
South  Germany  over  the  Prussian  suffrage  question,  or  the  equally 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  Berlin  riots.  Thus  they  have  rushed 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  psychological  moment  has  arrived  for 
France  to  settle  her  score  with  Germany.  •  •  •  In  order  to  pro- 
nounce definitely  On  the  significance  of  Mr.  Delcasse's  speech,  we 
must  wait  till  we  have  the  answer  of  the  present  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  in  whom  Germany  has  full  confidence." 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt  is  not  inclined  to  treat  the  matter  so 
lightly  and  thinks  that  while  "the  triumph  of  Mr.  Delcassc's 
eloquence   was    merely   the   triumph   of  an    hour,  the   tendency  of 
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political    opinion   in    France   which    has    made   such   a   triumph 
possible  is  a  far  more  permanent  element  in  the  situation." 

The  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  publishes  what  is  supposed  to 
be  an  official  manifesto  on  the  subject  of  "  Emperor  William  and 
the  French,"  in  which  we  are  told:  "The  French  must  not  count 
too  much  on  Germany's  complaisance  in  the  Morocco  affair,  nor 
on  the  complaisance  of  other  signatories  to  the  Act  of  Algeciras. 
if  by  any  means  the  French  attitude  in  North  Africa  should  fail  in 
being  correct.  .  .  .  The  moment  for  a  fraternal  union  between  the 
two  Powers  has  not  yet  arrived.  We  must  for  a  long  time  be  con- 
tented to  live  on  those  terms  of  mere  politeness  which  mutual 
esteem  imposes  on  civilized  Powers.  This  idea,  which  is  enter- 
tained by  all  German  statesmen,  is  the  only  just  one  which  is  pos- 
sible. For  this  reason  we  hope  that  it  may  be  lived  up  to  for  a 
long  time  to  come." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

WHAT  SOCIALISM  IS  TO  DO  FOR  WOMAN 

ELOQUENT,  almost  high-flown,  are  the  terms  in  which  Mrs. 
Julia  Dawson  sings  the  glories  of  Socialism  as  the  true  en- 
lightener  and  elevating  influence  for  the  down-trodden  British 
woman.  Mrs.  Dawson  is  a  well-known  contributor  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Socialistic  movement.  She  has  for  many  years  been 
writing  in  Mr.  Robert  Blatchford's  Clarion,  and  has  organized 
the  circuit-riders  of  the  new  cult,  and  aided  in  widely  disseminating 
the  doctrines  she  has  so  much  at  heart.  She  says  in  the  London 
Daily  Mail  that  the  prospect  of  what  woman  is  to  get  from 
Socialism  fairly  "takes  one's  breath  away."  Her  main  argument 
is  that  Socialism  will  abolish  poverty,  and  that  when  poverty  goes, 
almost  all  the  evils  of  this  present  life  will  go  with  it.  If  every 
woman  who  reads  her  article  believes  it,  and  if  every  husband 
votes  as  his  wife  believes,  then  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
Socialist  vote  is  no  doubt  to  be  looked  for.     Here  are  her  words  : 

"  Ask  a  caged  bird  what  it  would  do  free  ;  a  man  bedridden  from 
birth  what  he  would  feel  like  with  full  health,  the  Lblue  sky  above 
his  head,  the  green  grass  beneath  his  feet,  and  the  open  road  be- 
fore him  ;  and  then  ask  a  woman  how  Socialism  would  affect  her. 

"A  harp  without  strings  is  mute.  Seed  sown  in  the  dark  earth 
may  dream  of  green  leaves,  gay  flowers,  and  luscious  fruit.  But 
it  can  only  dream.  Likewise,  women  living  in  the  dark  age  of  a 
competitive  commercial  system  where  workers  get  kicks  and  idlers 
halfpence,  where  poverty  rewards  virtue  and  riches  vice,  can  at 
best  only  see  through  a  glass  darkly  what  will  happen  when  this 
order  of  things  is  reversed." 

In  the  first  place,  Socialism  will  abolish  "the  drunken,  dissolute 
mothers"  of  England  and  their  "diseased  children,"  because  it  will 
abolish  poverty.     On  this  point  our  writer  remarks  : 

"Socialism  will  keep  women  up  to  the  mark  just  as  individual- 
ism keeps  them  below  it.  How  far  they  fall  below  one  has  only 
to  go  into  the  mean  streets  of  our  big  cities  to  see 

"And  what  has  brought  women  to  this  pass?  Poverty  and  op- 
pression, chiefly.  Poverty  compels  them  to  live  in  mean  streets  ; 
poverty  renders  their  occupancy  even  of  the  vilest  slums  insecure ; 
poverty  robs  them  of  their  spirit  and  prevents  them  from  taking 
that  interest  in  their  homes  which  only  security  can  stimulate. 
Socialism  would  abolish  poverty,  slums,  rags,  and  their  concomi- 
tant evils.  It  would  have  no  use  for  these  things — which  are  dis- 
tinctly useful,  be  it  remembered,  under  a  capitalistic  system." 

Socialism  will  make  the  homes  of  the  poor  beautiful  and  com- 
fortable, declares  Mrs.  Dawson,  and  enable  women  to  clothe  their 
children  properly.     For,  she  says  : 

"  It  is  no  wonder  at  all  to  me  that  the  children  of  the  poor  go  in 
rags  ;  to  have  them  go  in  anything  else  would  mean  downright 
slavery  for  their  mothers. 

"Socialism  will  put  it  within  the  easy  power  of  every  woman  to 
live  in  a  good  home,  have  good  furniture,  good  clothes,  and  good 
food — to  mention  only  its  material  advantages.  Everything  will 
be  made  for  use  or  beauty.  Now  everything  is  made  for  profit — 
quite  a  different  thing.     The  result  is  that  while  corn-sacks  are 


bursting,  the  people  go  hungry  ;  and  while  shops  and  warehouses 
are  piled  with  clothing  for  moths,  the  backs  of  poor  human  beings 
go  naked  or  are  covered  with  rags." 

Socialism  will  enable  the  mother  to  bring  up  her  children  prop- 
erly and  wholesomely.     To  quote  further  : 

"A  woman  is  told  her  child  will  live,  given  certain  luxuries 
which  are  as  far  away  from  her  reach  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
Again,  women  are  compelled  to  go  into  factories  and  other  places 
to  earn  their  living,  rendering  themselves  unfitted  by  their  occupa- 
tion to  bear  healthy  children,  and  compelling  them  to  neglect  even 
those  they  have.  The  consequence  is  that  infantile  mortality  in 
all  our  industrial  districts  where  married  women  earn  wages  is 
criminally  high. 

"Socialism  will  lay  more  store  by  the  rearing  of  strong,  healthy 
children  than  by  the  manufacture  of  rotten  shoddy,  and  will  see  to 
it  that  this  primal  maternal  duty  takes  its  primal  maternal  place. 
It  will  hold  all  human  life  sacred;  will  give  mothers  a  chance  of 
looking  after  their  own  children,  enabling  them  to  command  the 
best  food,  best  clothes,  best  medical  care — best  everything.  And 
all  this  without  the  cruel  sting  of  'charity,'  which  the  independent 
poor  would  rather  die  than  endure." 

Still,  cautiously  remarks  this  enthusiastic  prophetess  of  a  com- 
ing Golden  Age,  it  will  not  be  nothing  but  ease  and  pleasure  for 


A   WAITING    CAME. 

Labor  Party  (to  Capitalist)— "  That's  all  right,  guv'nor,  I  won't 
let  him  bite  you."  (Aside  to  dog.)  "Wait  till  you've  grown  a  bit, 
my  beauty,  and  you'll  get  a  bigger  mouthful." 

—Punch   (London). 

women.  Scientific  treatment  of  the  unfit,  social istically  adminis- 
tered, will,  however,  do  much  to  lessen  the  evils  of  existence.  In 
the  words  of  Mrs.  Dawson  : 

"  Socialism  will  not  of  necessity  spell  beer  and  skittles  for  all 
women.  Let  none  make  that  mistake.  Those  who  think  this 
wiser  and  juster  system  of  government  will  strip  the  thorns  from 
all  life's  roses  had  better  have  their  illusion  dispelled  at  once. 

"  The  lazy  and  the  selfish  will  be  'treated  '  scientifically  till  cured  ; 
and  the  regime  in  some  cases  may  need  to  be  rigorous.  It  will  not 
countenance  one  selfish  'class  '  taking  advantage  of  another  good- 
natured  'class'  :  will  not  allow  one  mother  to  empty  her  bosom 
for  another  mother's  child  in  the  sumptuous  home  while  her  own 
baby  lies  sucking  a  sour  bottle  in  a  slum.  There  will  be  no  slums. 
Socialism  will  not  tolerate  them. 

"Motherhood  will  wear  a  crown— not  carry  a  cross." 
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SADDLING  RUSSIA  WITH  A  BIG  FLEET 

A  KEEN  suspicion  is  current  in  the  European  papers  that  the 
;l  diminished  naval  budget  that  Premier  Stolypine  is 
going  i"  suhmit  to  the  Douma  is  merely  intended  to  cajole  the 
delegates  into  an  indorsement  of  much  vaster  estimates  which  he 
is  keeping  up  his  sleeve.  Russia  has  few  merchant -ships,  fewer 
seaports,  and  no  colonies  to  be  protected,  and  next  to  no  builders 
and  sailors  to  construct  and  man  her  projected  squadrons,  and 
more  than  one  writer  is  saying  that  the  funds  might  better  be  spent 
in  ways  that  would  help  the  people.  A  Paris  journal.  A  Travers 
le  Monde,  which  is  interested  in  everything  foreign,  whether  polit- 
ical or  economical,  notes  that  the  Russian  war  budget  for  1908 
contemplates  the  expenditure  of  $70,000,000  on  the  army  and 
$17,000,000  on  the  navy,  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  The  figures  for  the  expenses  of  the  army  are  higher  than  ever 
before  owing  to  the  increased  pay  which  is  to  be  given  to  the  pri- 
vates and  non-commissioned  officers,  and  the  cost  of  the  newest 
weapons  of  precision.  It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  the  dimin- 
ished Naval  Estimates  are  misleading,  unless  it  be  understood 
that  a  double  program  has  been  framed,  one  of  which  is  by  no 
means  of  an  economical  sort. 

"One  of  these  programs  is  of  an  official  character,  and  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Douma.  It  provides  for  the  construction  of  four 
armored  ships  of  the  Dreadnought  style,  as  well  as  of  a  coastal 
fleet,  and  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  $140,000,000.  The  other 
program,  which  is  not  official,  provides  for  the  outlay  of  nearly 
$1,000,000,000.  This  ambitious  scheme  includes  the  creation  of 
five  distinct  and  complete  squadrons,  two  for  the  Pacific,  two  for 
the  Baltic,  and  one  for  the  Black  Sea." 

The  general  verdict  of  the  Russian  press  is  against  this  extrava- 
gant scheme  of  naval  expansion,  and  one  of  the  calmest  and  most 
serious  of  Russian  journals  declares  that  Russia  has  really  no  need 
for  such  an  armament,  as  she  possesses  neither  colonies  nor  mer- 
cantile marine  sufficient  to  require  such  protection.  The  expendi- 
ture of  public  moneys  might  be  much  more  profitably  applied  to 
other  objects  for  which  the  need  is  crying.  Education  and  the  en- 
couragement of  learning  are  both  languishing  interests  in  the  pres- 
ent empire  of  the  Czar,  and  the  agrarian  question  has  not  yet  been 
met  with  proper  financial  support.  To  quote  the  words  of  the  St. 
Petersburger  Zeitu  ng  : 

"  If  there  is  anything  which  leads  us  to  expect  the  descent  of  a 
foreign  Power  upon  the  shores  of  Russia,  it  would  of  course  be 
necessary  to  provide  a  strong  navy  to  protect  her  colonies  and  her 
maritime  commerce.  As  it  happens,  we  have  no  colonies.  But, 
it  may  be  urged,  the  coast-line  of  a  country  needs  to  be  protected 
against  hostile  invasion.  That  is  perfectly  true.  But  in  our  coast- 
line there  is  only  one  point  which  it  would  be  worth  an  enemy's 
while  to  occupy,  and  that  is  Vladivostok,  and  this  can  be  fully  pro- 
tected by  land  fortifications.  Besides,  a  land  fortress,  in  ordinary 
cases,  is  not  to  be  captured  by  a  fleet.  Even  the  poorly  built  and 
poorly  fortified  Port  Arthur  was  impregnable  excepting  to  a  land 
force.  As  regards  our  maritime  commerce,  it  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
Our  total  mercantile  marine  comprizes,  according  to  the  latest  sta- 
tistics, made  in  1905,  no  more  than  3,340  ships,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  641,629  displacement.  Is  it  reasonable  to  spend  such  a 
vast  sum  on  their  protection?  Is  it  anything  but  madness  to  add 
all  these  millions  to  our  War  Budget  in  order  to  convoy  this  hand- 
ful of  merchant-ships?  .  .  .  Besides  this,  can  we  really  equip, 
man,  and  arm  the  projected  fleet?  The  experience  of  the  recent 
war  inclines  us  to  doubt  it.  It  must  be  allowed  that  in  Russia  the 
seafaring  spirit  is  non-existent.      ( )f  course  by  means  of  enthusiasm 

and  energy  any  free  people  cm  apply  themselves  to  a  department 
ill  activity  for  which  they  were  originally  unadapted.     But  in  any 

the  process  of  learning  new  things  would  be  a  long  one,  and 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  goal  aimed  at  might  never  be  attained, 
lint  this  is  not  tin-  only  problem  with  which  we  are  confronted. 
I  lave  I  he  commanders  of  our  fleets  learned  sufficient  from  the  past 
war  to  train  a  navy,  to  build  ships  of  the  needed  type,  or  to  choose 
the  proper  men  to  build  them?  The  present  appearance  of  things 
leads  us  to  t he  conclusion  that  we  neither  need  a  fleet  of  big  ships, 


nor  have  the  means  of  building  or  manning  them.  Under  such 
1  ircumstances  it  would  be  aimless  and  senseless,  it  would  be  actu- 
ally criminal,  to  devote  this  enormous  sum  of  money  to  such  a 
scheme,  especially  when  public  support  is  so  sorely  needed  for 
other  purposes,  chiefly  educational,  which  at  present  are  utterly 
w  ithout  government  aid." —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


NAVAL  WAR-PAINT 

THE  colors  of  war-ships,  like  those  of  soldiers"  uniforms,  are 
now  selected  with  a  view  to  invisibility  in  actual  service 
rather  than  for  beauty  or  brilliancy.  Only  the  United  States  ad- 
heres to  a  brilliant  "dress  uniform  "  for  its  ships,  and  even  this  is 
quickly  exchanged  for  the  somber  service  color  in  war  time.  A 
writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  January  18)  describes  the  present  usage 
of  the  principal  nations  in  this  regard.  He  admits  that  the  sight 
presented  by  a  French  squadron  is  truly  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
Armor-clads  and  cruisers  both  have  their  hulls  painted  a  brilliant 
black  on  which  the  white  line  of  flotations  stands  out;  the  super- 
structures, of  a  pale  gray,  do  not  appear  too  heavy,  despite  their 
exaggerated  development ;  the  sparkle  of  burnished  copper  lights 
up  the  whole,  and  all  seems  happily  contrived  to  please  the  eye. 
But,  he  adds,  esthetic  considerations  should  not  have  weight  in 
such  cases,  and  the  colors  of  the  French  war-ships  have  the  serious 
fault  that  they  are  visible  at  a  great  distance  and  that  their 
silhouette  stands  out  with  precision  against  the  horizon  or  the 
coast;  this  is  a  defect  whose  importance,  from  a  military  stand- 
point, should  not  be  underrated.     He  continues  : 

"England,  since  1905,  has  adopted  for  her  vessels  a  neutral  tint, 
a  mixture  of  zinc  white  and  lampblack,  whose  effect  is  not  pretty, 
but  whose  dull  cloudiness  blends  most  perfectly  with  a  somber 
coast  or  with  the  gray  sky  and  water  that  we  see  so  frequently  in 
the  Channel  and  the  North  Sea.  The  change  was  a  sudden  one, 
for  we  remember  the  bright  colors  in  which  the  English  vessels 
once  were  decked — hulls  of  shining  black,  yellow  funnels,  white 
superstructures  :  all  is  now  covered,  from  the  tips  of  the  masts  to 
the  water's  edge,  with  the  same  dirty  gray  color,  ugly  perhaps,  but 
invisible. 

"This  is  the  shade  that  is  generally  approximated  in  other 
navies  :  the  Japanese  and  Russian  ships  are  a  little  lighter  (the 
Russians  kept  their  white  paint  through  the  whole  Far-Eastern 
war,  while  their  adversaries  sensibly  assumed  the  gray  at  the 
opening  of  hostilities)  ;  the  Italian  vessels  are  a  little  darker;  Ger- 
many has  chosen  a  slightly  bluish  tint,  with  which  she  clothes  her 
ships  down  to  a  yard  below  the  water-line  ;  only  the  United  States 
keeps  the  white  in  time  of  peace — a  brilliant,  shining  white,  a  real 
paint  de  luxe,  but  in  case  of  mobilization  they  are  ready  to  paint 
their  ships  an  ashen  gray,  as  was  done  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war. 

"The  differences,  of  slight  importance,  that  are  found  between 
these  different  colors  come  doubtless  from  the  different  conditions 
under  which  they  have  been  tried.  On  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  the  most  favorable  tint  is  not  the  same  as  in  the 
mists  of  the  North.  Thus,  formerly,  a  little  before  the  visit  to 
Cronstadt  the  armored  division  of  Admiral  Gervais  was  painted 
the  'soiled-linen  '  color — a  mixture  of  black,  yellow,  and  white — 
which  we  afterward  abandoned  and  which  gave  excellent  results. 
Bernay,  in  Le  Yacht,  expresses  the  wish  that  we  shall  soon  return 
to  the  path  in  which  we  once  led  others,  and  from  which  we  have 
unfortunately  strayed  ;  and  that  our  fighting  ships  may  give  up 
their  varied  colors  to  take  on  a  coat  less  brilliant  and  more  safe. 

"  For  torpedo-boats  and  destroyers  the  conditions  are  no  longer 
the  same;  these  small  craft  are  intended  to  operate  by  night,  and 
the  most  neutral  gray  is  visible  at  a  very  great  distance  in  darkness  : 
in  the  beam  of  a  search-light  it  produces  the  effect  of  a  brilliant 
white.  Opinions  differ  about  the  proper  shade  to  be  selected; 
England,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  paint  these  vessels  a  dead 
black,  while  the  United  States  and  Russia  prefer  a  very  ugly 
bottle-green  which,  it  would  appear,  is  still  less  easily  seen  than 
black,  especially  when  the  night  is  not  perfectly  dark."—  Transla- 
tion made  for  The  LITERARY   DIGEST. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


THE  RECORD  FLIGHT  IN  AN  AEROPLANE 

AN  interesting  contrast  to  the  flights  of  the  Wright  brothers, 
which  have  been  performed  with  so  much  secrecy,  is  that  of 
Henry  Farman,  who  recently  won  in  Paris  the  Deutsch-Archdeacon 
prize  for  a  flight  of  i  kilometer  (1,093  yards)  in  a  closed  path.  The 
photograph  of  Farman's  aeroplane  in  actual  flight,  reproduced 
herewith,  is  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind,  pictures  of  the  Wright 
aeroplane  in  the  air  being  more  or  less  im- 
aginative drawings.  Says  The  A utocar  (Lon- 
don, January  18)  : 

"At  a  time  when  experimenters  were  only 
beginning  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  flying- 
machines  some  one  interviewed  Captain  Ferber, 
one  of  the  stanchest  believers  in  mechanical 
flight,  and  asked  him  whether  any  secrecy  pre- 
vented the  interviewer  from  publishing  details 
of  the  machine  which  the  captain  was  then 
building.  The  inventor  replied  that  there  was 
no  secrecy  whatever,  because  any  one  could 
build  a  flying-machine,  and  the  only  thing  to 
do  was  to  learn  how  to  use  it.  This  opinion  is 
the  same  as  that  of  a  large  number  of  French 
experimenters,  who  think  that  it  is  better  to 
learn  what  they  can  with  existing  apparatus  de- 
signed by  men  who  have  given  years  to  their 
study,  before  trying  to  develop  any  better  type 
of  machine,  and  the  soundness  of  this  opinion 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Henry  Farman  has 
succeeded  in  winning  the  Archdeacon-Henri 
Deutsch  prize  with  a  Chanute  type  of  aeroplane, 
while  others  are  still  struggling  along  with  ap- 
paratus of  their  own  invention.  The  form  of 
the  machine  which  has  been  constructed  by 
Messrs.  Voisin  Freres  for  Henry  Farman  is  fa- 
miliar to  all  who  have  been  following  the 
experiments  of  Professor  Chanute  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

"  Roughly  speaking,  the  apparatus  consists  of  an  oblong  skeleton 
built  up  of  ash,  having  a  length  of  32.8  feet  and  6.5  feet  square. 
From  the  forepart  of  this  oblong  extend  lateral  planes  covered  by 
a  varnished  textile,  and  the  back  of  the  skeleton  is  boxed  in  by 
similar  material  for  a  length  of  10.6  feet.  The  operator  sits  in 
front,  where  he  has.  command  of  a  40  horse-power  eight-cylinder 
Antoinette  engine  actuating  a  two-blade  propeller  behind,  the 
planes  having  a  diameter  of  6.8  feet.  The  steering  apparatus  is  in 
the  box  at  the  rear.     The  machine  is  mounted  on  pivoted  wheels 


quite  a  natural  thing.  Being  convinced  by  the  trials  of  the  previ- 
ous Saturday  that  he  had  got  his  machine  in  proper  working  order, 
and  had  entire  command  over  it,  he  made  his  official  attempt  at 
Issv-les-Moulineaux  on  Monday  for  the  prize  offered  by  Messrs. 
Henri  Deutsch  and  Archdeacon." 

The  conditions  for  this  prize,  we  are  told,  were  that  the  competi- 
tor, starting  from  a  given  point,  should  fly  500  meters,  turn  round, 
and  come  back  to  the  starting-point  without  having  touched  t lie 


AT   THE  FINISH. 

to  allow  of  its  getting  sufficient  speed  on  the  ground  to  rise  in  the 
air.  The  aeroplane  is  by  no  means  identical  with  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Chanute,  since  as  the  result  of  many  scores  of  flying  tests 
during  the  past  few  months  it  has  been  modified  in  many  little  de- 
tails in  order  to  insure  a  greater  stability  and  facility  of  control. 
These  tests  have  not  only  allowed  of  the  machine  being  perfected, 
but  they  have  enabled  Henry  Farman  to  obtain  thorough  mastery 
over  it,  until,  as  he  says,  he  can  now  rise  in  the  air  as  if  it  were 


A    NEAR  VIEW  OF    THE  SUCCESSFUL   AEROPLANE. 


ground.  The  idea  was  that  if  a  machine  is  capable  of  doing  this 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  cover  longer  distances,  since 
the  problem  of  flight  lies  in  preserving  a  balance  when  making- 
sharp  turns.     We  read  further  : 

"For  the  purpose  of  the  trials  two  flags  were  planted  at  a  dis- 
tance of  50  meters  from  each  other.  From  the  center  of  the  line 
between  these  two  flags  another  was  fixt  at  right  angles  at  a  dis- 
tance of  500  meters.  The  condition  was  that  the  competitor  had 
to  cross  the  line  at  the  start,  and  finish  between  the  two  flags. 

"As  soon  as  these  arrangements 
were  made  Henry  Farman  started  his 
engine,  and  the  machine  traveled 
along  the  ground  for  about  50  meters, 
rising  in  the  air  about  100  meters  be- 
hind the  line.  It  gracefully  soared 
diagonally  across  the  line  at  a  height 
of  about  twelve  feet,  and  made  a 
slight  curve  toward  the  outer  post, 
gradually  rising  until  near  this  post. 
when  the  machine  rose  to  a  height  of 
about  thirty  feet,  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
being  able  to  make  the  turn  without 
touching  the  ground.  The  aeroplane 
soared  round  beautifully,  with  only  a 
slight  inclination,  at  a  much  sharper 
angle  than  would  have  been  deemed 
possible,  and  after  curving  slightly  be- 
hind the  post  for  about  fifty  yards  it  made  another  sharp  turn 
home.  Farman  steered  his  machine  in  a  slanting  direction,  and 
crossed  the  line  very  near  the  point  from  which  he  started.  The 
machine  sank  to  the  ground  gracefully  without  the  slightest  shock. 
The  time  taken  to  cover  the  kilometer -was  1  minute  28  seconds, 
but,  of  course,  the  distance  actually  covered  was  much  longer,  and 
would  probably  be  close  upon  two  kilometers.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary  to   add   that  the  spectators  present  went  almost  wild  with 
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enthusiasm,  while  M.  Henri  Deutsch  embraced  the  winner  of  the 
prize  in  characteristic  French  fashion,  and  declared  that  it  was  the 
most  notable  day  in  the  history  of  mechanical  Might.  As  a  matter 
oi  fact,  it  is  the  first  time  that  a  man  lias  made  a  complete  circle 
with  a  flying-machine  under  official  observation,  and  it  proves  that 
mechanical  flight  lias  now  entered  upon  a  period  of  practical 
progress. 

"The  chief  drawback  to  the  Chanute  type  of  machine  appears 
to  be  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  a  sufficiently  high  speed  to  be 
perfectlj  sale  in  all  winds,  and  Henri  Farman  has  therefore  the 
intention  of  carrying  out  experiments  with  a  Langley  machine, 
which  tests  in  America  have  shown  to  be  capable  of  being  driven 
at  much  higher  speeds.  Meanwhile,  he  will  be  shortly  visiting 
England  to  compete  for  the  various  prizes  offered  there,  notably 
one  for  a  flight  of  a  mile  in  a  straight  line, 
which  he  thinks  he  can  win  without  any  diffi- 
culty, and  a  flight  around  the  Brooklands 
Track,  for  which  a  substantial  prize  is  also 
being  offered,  while  last,  but  not  least,  there 
is  The  Daily  Mail  prize." 

Commenting  on  this  same  event,  The 
Graphic  (  London,  January  18)  says  : 

"In  spite  of  all  M.  Santos-Uumont's  he- 
roic endeavors  to  win  the  Deutsch-Arch- 
deacon  prize  of  ,£2,000  for  the  first  flight  of 
1  kilometer  (1,093  yards)  in  a  closed  circuit, 
that  much-coveted  honor  has  fallen  to  an 
Englishman,  Mr.  Henry  Farman,  the  son  of 
a  newspaper  correspondent  in  Paris.  Tho 
comparatively  a  late-comer  in  the  field  of 
aeronautics,  Mr.  Farman  had  already  achieved 
renown,  for  as  long  ago  as  last  October  he 
accomplished  a  flight  of  771  meters,  in  itself 
a  record,  if  we  except  the  well-authenticated 
but  not  yet  officially  attested  performances 
of  the  Wright  brothers  in  America." 


TH 


MAN    WHO    HAS 
KII.OM 

Mr.  Henry  Farman 


WHAT   IS  A  "CURE"? 

THIS  question  arises  in  connection  with 
the  prosecution  of  several  Washington 
druggists  under  the  Pure  Food  Law,  for  sell- 
ing a  compound  with  the  odd  name  of"Cur- 
Forhedake  Brane  Fude."  The  Act  provides 
that  a  drug  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded 
if  its  package  or  label  "shall  bear  any  state- 
ment, design,  or  device  regarding  such  article, 
or  the  ingredients  or  substances  contained 
therein,  which  shall  be  false  or  misleading 
in  any  particular."  The  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment holds  that  the  name  as  given  above 
means  a  "cure"  for  headache,  and  that  this  designation  is  false. 
The  National  Druggist  (St.  Louis,  February),  which  looks  upon 
Dr.  Wile)  and  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  with  a  critical,  if  not 
a  hostile,  eye.  takes  this  occasion  for  another  criticism  of  Dr. 
Wiley's  work  which  is  interesting  as  showing  the  "other  side"  of 
the  question.  This  journal  thinks  that  if  the  defendants  are  con- 
victed, every  druggist  and  a  large  number  of  medicine  manufac- 
turers will  at  once  be  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Says  this 
paper : 

"Should   the   Government   be  sustained,  it  would    mean   that  the 

courts  will  have  the  righl  to  arbitrarily  determine  the  therapeutic 
value  oi  all  the  drugs  in  the  ma  it- rid  medic  a,  a  duty  which  by  edu- 
cation and  training  tin      in    most  unlit   to  perform.     Indeed,  the 
question  as  to  whether  this  or  thai  drug  possesses  certain  medii  i 
n.  d  virtues  is  a  matter  of  opinion  and  not  of  fact.     There  are 

\  .11  i'  mi-,  schools  of  medicine,  and  individual  physicians  in  each  of 
the  schools  widely  differ  as  to  the  properties  of  the  remedies  they 
use.  Some  find  thai  a  certain  drug,  under  given  conditions,  pro- 
duces beneficial  results,  while  others,  underwhal  they  think  are  the 
same  conditions,  fail   to  see  thai   it    helps   their  patients  at   all. 


the  effects  of  drugs  vary  in  their  opinions  concerning  them; 
which  being  the  case,  what  folly  it  would  be  to  allow  a  judge  or 
a  jury,  who  has  had  no  experience  with  medicinal  agents  what- 
ever,  to  arbitrarily  decide  upon  their  medicinal  properties  and 

met  its  ! 

"Any  other  view  would  permit  the  courts  to  establish  a  system 
of  State  medicine,  or  rather  a  multitude  of  such  system*,  for  the 
judge  in  one  district  might  decide  that  a  particular  drug  possesses 
certain  virtues,  while  a  judge  in  another  district  may  be  of  an  en- 
tirely different  opinion.  And  so,  until  a  number  of  cases  had  gone 
up  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  ultimate  decision,  druggists  would 
not  be  able  to  know,  when  they  affix  labels  to  the  drugs  they  sell, 
whether  they  were  daily  and  hourly  committing  criminal  acts  c- 
not.     And   they   could   not   feel   safe   until  all   the   drugs  in  the 

materia     medica     had    been     passed    upon 

judicially." 

Dr.  Wiley,  The  Druggist  goes  on  to  say, 
has  held  that  the  use  of  the  word  "  Cure  "  as 
applied  to  a  drug  is  "a  false  and  misleading 
statement."  By  common  usage  and  to  the 
average  person  it  appears  to  this  writer  to  be 
synonymous  with  the  word  "remedy,"  since 
no  one  of  ordinary  intelligence,  when  he  buys 
such  a  medicine,  by  whatever  name  it  is 
called,  believes  that  it  is  efficacious  in  all 
cases.     We  read  further  : 

"  To  attempt  by  statute  to  establish  and  pro- 
claim the  therapeutic  virtues  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  medicines  on  the  market  would 
be  a  monstrous  proceeding  for  any  legislature 
to  undertake.  But  even  such  a  course  would 
be  far  preferable  to  leaving  the  matter  to  the 
determination  of  the  courts.  On  the  one 
hand,  ridiculous  as  would  be  such  a  regula- 
tion, the  citizen  would  know  what  the  law 
was,  while  if  it  be  left  to  the  varying  opinions 
of  the  hundreds  of  judges  scattered  all  over 
the  country,  druggists,  not  being  able  to  di- 
vine what  these  judges  might  think  as  regards 
a  certain  drug,  would  have  eternally  suspended 
over  them  a  veritable  sword  of  Damocles." 


l'l.OWN   A    CIRCULAR 

ETER  : 

and  his  aeroplane. 


DEBILITY  DUE  TO  ECONOMIC  STRAIN 
— A  peculiar  form  of  debility  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  Dr.  H.  Morrison,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  in  Jewish  patients 
from  Russia.  He  has  given  to  it  the  name 
"  Hebraic  debility,"  tho  there  seems  to  be  no 
evidence  that  racial  tendencies  have  anything 
to  do  with  it,  the  cause  being  simply  the  ab- 
normal conditions  of  life  to  which  Russian  Jews  are  subjected. 
Says    The  Medical  Times  (New  York,  February): 

"Jewish  patients  complain  of  'burning'  and  'sticking'  pains  all 
over  the  body,  but  generally  in  the  chest  and  epigastrium.  These 
seem  to  be  more  than  merely  neurasthenic  symptoms;  and  the 
patients  were  visited  at  their  homes  to  observe  their  mode  of  living 
and  get  at  symptomatic  details.  .  .  .  Morrison  concludes  that 
debility  is  a  common  condition  among  the  Jewish  patients  coming 
to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital;  as  a  rule  it  is  temporary, 
but  is  apt  to  recur.  .  .  .  The  etiology  of  these  conditions  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  Jews  have 
lived  and  still  live  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  economic  strain  dur- 
ing the  early  years  alter  arrival  in  America  is  also  an  important 
factor.  Debility  is  especially  common  among  Jewish  women 
immigrants,  because  the  economic  strain  weighs  heavily  on  them. 
With  them  also,  imitation  and  tradition  and  the  ease  with  which 
medical  ad\  ice  can  be  obtained  are  factors  to  be  considered. 
These  debilities  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Jew.  but  to  the  abnormal 
conditions  under  which  he  has  been  living.  Immediately  he  is 
relieved  from  these  conditions  his  symptoms  disappear  and  he 
becomes  as  men  of  other  races.      In  treating  these  cases  we  must 


And  so  it  can  be  seen  that  even  those  whose  business  it  is  to  know       consider  'not   the   disease  alone,  but  also  the  man.*  ' 
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HOW  TO  BURN  COAL  WITHOUT  SMOKE 

THE  smoke  problem  has  reached  an  acute  stage  in  many  cities 
where  soft  coal,  or  none  at  all,  must  be  used.  Public  opin- 
ion and  municipal  ordinances  are  both  forcing  great  industrial 
plants  to  adopt  appliances  for  smokeless  combustion.  A  recent 
bulletin  by  Professor  Breckenridge,  of  the  engineering  experiment 
station  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  entitled  "How  to  burn  Illi- 
nois Coal  without  Smoke,"  is  reviewed  in  The  American  Machin- 
ist (New  York,  January  23).  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  this 
paper : 

"It  is  pointed  out  that  a  great  deal  of  study  has  been  given  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  to  proper  conditions  for  burning  coal  and  to 
the  results  which  may  be  obtained  from  different  kinds.  Particu- 
lar mention  is  made  of  the  work  of  the  Government  fuel-testing 
plant  and  of  the  information  now  available  to  engineers,  in  these 
words:  'From  a  study  of  the  tests  of  the  various  coals  of  the 
United  States,  as  presented  in  reports  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  fuel-testing  plant,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  engi- 
neers now  have  sufficient  information  available  to  enable  them  to 
design  boiler  furnaces  that  will  burn  any  coal  without  smoke.  The 
progress  made  in  this  direction  during  the  last  five  years  is  surely 
encouraging,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  no  power  plant  can  offer  as  an  excuse  for  a  smoky 
chimney  the  plea  that  no  appliances  are  available  which  can  be 
depended  upon  for  smoke  prevention.' 

"The  principles  of  smokeless  combustions  arc  well  known,  yet 
for  several  reasons  they  are  not  generally  applied.  It  is  possible 
that  many  believe  that  smoke  can  not  be  prevented  when  burning 
coal  under  the  average  boiler  of  an  industrial  plant.  While  unfor- 
tunate or  imperfect  arrangement  of  boiler,  furnace,  and  setting 
may  produce  a  condition  where  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
fire  coal  smokelessly,  still  conditions  can  be  arranged  so  that  no 
smoke  need  be  present.  Professor  Kent,  in  Power  for  January  7, 
states  :  'The  first  thing  to  be  done  to  bring  about  an  abolition  of 
the  smoke  nuisance  is  to  get  people  to  believe  that  smoke  can  really 
be  prevented.' " 

Besides  the  disagreeable  features  of  the  smoke,  the  loss  of  fuel 
due  to  smoking  chimneys  is  an  important  factor.  It  is  generally 
and  truly  believed,  the  writer  tells  us,  that  there  is  very  little  loss 
in  fuel-heating  values  in  the  soot  discharged  from  chimneys,  even 
in  the  blackest  smoke,  but  unconsumed  gases  accompany  the  soot, 
and  the  losses  from  these  are  far  greater.     We  read  again  : 

"Quoting  from  the  bulletin  to  which  we  have  referred,  'It  takes 
but  a  small  amount  of  soot  to  give  a  dense  black  color  to  smoke. 
If  it  were  to  save  only  these  soot  particles  we  could  not  afford  ex- 
pensive stoker  and  furnace  settings.  The  appearance  of  black 
smoke  is  fortunately  the  signal  of  incomplete  combustion,  and  the 
losses  due  to  this  cause  are  many  times  the  losses  due  to  the  carry- 
ing away  of  the  small  soot  particles.' 

"During  the  past  few  years  the  experiment  station  of  the  Uni 
versity  of  Illinois  has  operated  its  boiler  plant  of  about  2,000  horse- 
power without  objectionable  smoke  for  90  per  cent,  of  the  time. 
Over  two  hundred  separate  boiler  tests  have  been  conducted  and 
many  varieties  of  coal  have  been  burned  in  studying  smoke  condi- 
tions. Summing  up  the  relative  importance  of  boiler  and  furnace 
design  to  give  the  best  conditions  for  perfect  combustion,  Profes- 
sor Breckenridge  says  :  'The  opinion  of  the  writer,  doubtless  held 
by  most  engineers,  is  that  the  boiler  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
smoke  problem,  except  perhaps  that  some  types  of  boilers  lend 
themselves  more  easily  to  the  necessary  furnace  construction, 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  when  perfect  combustion  is  de- 
sired.' The  article  by  Professor  Kent,  to  which  we  have  referred, 
expresses  in  these  words  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  greater 
distance  between  the  grates  and  the  boiler  :  'I  put  myself  on  record 
several  years  ago  in  favor  of  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  feet  between 
the  boiler  and  grate  for  smoky  coal.  Since  that  time  I  have  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  lecture  or  take  part  in  debates  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  have  said  that  for  some  Western  coals  I  would  recom- 
mend ten  feet  and  for  lignites  twenty  feet,  but  I  have  not  found  any 
one  with  sufficient  courage  to  take  my  advice.'  To  sum  up  briefly, 
smokelessnesscan  be  obtained  by  perfect  combustion,  and  approx- 
imately perfect  combustion  can  be  obtained  by  proper  boiler  and 
furnace  design  and  arrangement." 


COOPERATIVE  ASTRONOMY 

r~T*HE  results  of  an  attempt  at  simultaneous  observation  and  de- 
*■  lineation  of  the  planet  Jupiter  made  by  different  astronomers 
in  different  places,  under  various  conditions,  have  recently  been 
published  in  The  Bulletin  of  the  French  Astronomical  Society  by 
Dr.  Jean  Mascart.  This  plan  was  first  proposed  in  1905  and  was 
carried  out  on  January  2-20,  1906.  The  instruments  employed 
varied  in  aperture  from  75  millimeters  to  380  millimeters,  and  eye- 
pieces of  various  powers  were  used.  The  number  of  observations 
varied  from  five,  on  January  15,  to  seventeen,  on  January  14,  and, 
altogether,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  individual  observations 
were  made.  Says  Nature  (London,  January  16),  in  a  notice  of 
Mascart's  discussion  of  the  drawings  thus  obtained  : 

"To  illustrate  the  general  character  and  variety  of  the  drawings. 
we  reproduce  the  set  made  on  January  2,  1906.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  personality  of  many  of  the  individual  observers 
appears  throughout  the  entire  series.  Thus,  for  example,  No.  4 
here  reproduced  was  made  by  Herr  Phil.  Fauth,  who  for  twenty 
years  has  been  training  his  eye  to  see  finer  and  finer  details  on  the 


THE    PLANET   JUPITER. 

Simultaneous  drawing  made  by  different  observers,  January  2,  1906. 

moon's  surface,  and  it  is  decidedly  characteristic  of  all  the  draw- 
ings made  by  him  in  this  series.  The  similarity  of  the  drawings 
of  this  observer  and  those  of  Dom  Amann,  of  Aosta,  Italy,  is  a 
feature  of  each  of  the  series  where  both  occur,  and  the  apertures 
and  powers  employed  were  practically  the  same  in  each  case.  No. 
5  was  drawn  by  the  latter  observer. 

"Dr.  Mascart  gives  the  notes  made  each  day  by  each  observer, 
and  reproduces  the  drawings  with  numbers  so  that  each  may  be 
identified,  the  latter  being  arranged,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  order 
of  the  instrumental  aperture  employed.  Thus  No.  1  in  the  above 
series  was  made  by  an  observer  using  a  telescope  of  75  millimeters 
aperture,  No.  5  with  a  refractor  of  170  millimeters,  and  No.  7  with 
a  reflector  of  195  millimeters  aperture  made  by  the  observer  him- 
self, M.  Paul  Vincart,  of  Antwerp 

"When  the  January  campaign  was  ended,  several  observers  ex- 
prest  the  desire  to  continue,  but  it  was  found  that  the  notice  was 
too  brief  to  organize  the  matter  effectively.  Nevertheless,  some 
of  the  observers  did  continue,  and  valuable  results,  which  Dr. 
Mascart  discusses,  were  obtained. 

"An  attempt  was  made  by  M.  Blum,  at  Dr.  Mascart's  request, 
to  obtain  photographs  showing  the  combined  results  of  each  day's 
work.  The  methods  employed  are  fully  described  in  the  paper, 
and  some  reproductions  of  the  combined  photograph  for  January 
s.  obtained  by  different  methods  of  exposure,  etc.,  are  shown,  and 
seem  to  give  excellent  promise.  .  .  .  Taken  as  a  whole,  this 
preliminary  campaign  appears  to  have  provided  very  valuable  re- 
sults, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  similar  organizations  will  be 
guided  by  the  experience  now  gained." 
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ELECTRIC  TROLLEY  SWITCHES 

Iis  strange  thai  most  trolley  companies  persist  in  keeping 
up  antiquated  mechanical  systems  of  switching,  when  auto- 
matic electric  systems  are  in  practical  use  botli  here  and  abroad. 
On  some  lines  the  motorman  is  even  still  obliged  to  throw  the 
switch  himself,  with  an  iron  rod  kept  on  the  front  platform  for  the 
purpose,  while  on  the  more  up-to-date  systems  a  special  switchman 
by  the  roadside  operates  a  lever  as  the  passing  cars  are  to  go  over 
one  or  the  other  branch.  In  the  electric  systems  it  is  necessary 
only  tor  the  motorman  to  throw  off  his  controller  or  keep  it  on,  as 
hes  the  switch  ;  the  automatic  mechanism  does  the  rest. 
The  latest  improvements  in  electric  switching  are  described  in 
i  oi  <nos  I  Paris)  by  Georges  Dary,  part  of  whose  article  we  translate 
below.     Says  this  writer: 

"So  far  as  we  know,  only  three  electric  switching  systems  are 
now  in  existence.  The  first  was  invented  in  England  by  Dixon  in 
i<)04  and  installed  on  several  tramway  lines,  among  others  at 
Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Sheffield.  A  second  similar  device  dates 
from  the  same  year  and  is  used  on  the  suburban  trolley  lines  of 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  Finally,  a  third  has  been  devised  and  put  into  use 
at  Bristol  by  Messrs.  Tierney  and  Malone 

"The  principle  common  to  these  systems  is  the  establishment  of 
two  insulated  contacts  on  the  trolley  wire.  These  are  connected 
with  a  box  containing  an  electro-magnetic  mechanism  which  moves 
the  switch.  If  the  car  is  to  continue  its  course  on  the  main  line, 
the  motorman,  when  approaching  the  switch,  cuts  off  the  current 
with  his  controller  and  does  not  make  connection  again  until  the 
trolley  has  passed  the  first  contact  on  the  wire.  In  this  case  no 
current  traverses  the  switching  mechanism,  which  remains  inactive, 
and  the  car  continues  on  the  main  line.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
car  is  to  turn  off  on  the  branch  line,  the  motorman  does  not  touch 
the  handle  of  his  controller,  the  current  passes  through  the  switch- 


so  arranged  that  the  first  operates  one  of  the  magnets,  and  the  sec 
ond  the  other  one.  This  latter,  which  holds  the  switch  in  the 
normal  or  main-line  position,  is  in  circuit,  except  between  the 
making  of  the  two  contacts.  A  branch  circuit  lights  the  red  lamps 
(K,,  Rj)  in  the  signal-post  when  the  switch  is  thrown.  The  central 
lamp,  which  is  green,  remains  always  lighted  and  notifies  the 
motorman.  as  he  approaches,  that  the  connections  are  in  good 
order  and  that  the  switch  is  ready  to  be  operated.  It  will  be  noted 
that  while  the  motorman  must  close  his  controller  if  he  wishes  to 
continue  on  the  main  line,  he  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  in  the  other 
case,  the  switch  acting  absolutely  automatically.     We  read  further  : 

"  In  the  two  earlier  systems  the  rail  is  held  in  its  normal  posi- 
tion by  a  spring,  and  is  moved  by  a  single  electromagnet.  Here 
it  is  moved  in  one  direction  or  the  other  by  two  distinct  electro- 
magnets, and  this  apparent  complication  is  really  an  assurance  of 
better  working.  In  case  the  current  should  be  interrupted,  the 
switch  may  easily  be  moved  with  a  crowbar. 

"We  have  assumed  that  the  line  is  served  by  an  aerial  trolley 
wire,  but  the  latest  system  is  equally  applicable  to  the  under- 
ground conduit  or  to  the  'third  rail.'  that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  used 
with  any  ordinary  system  of  urban  electric  traction." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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DIAGRAM   OF  ELFXTRIC    SWITCHING  SYSTEM. 

ing  mechanism  when  the  trolley  wheel  passes  the  aerial  contact  and 
the  switch  is  actuated.  Everything  returns  to  the  normal  position 
when  the  trolley  wheel  passes  the  second  point  of  contact. 

"If.  now.  we  examine  in  detail  the  latest  of  these  mechanisms, 
that  is,  the  one  ol  Messrs.  Tierney  and  Malone,  we  see  that  every- 
thing is  arranged  to  obtain  certainty  of  action  of  the  switch  and  to 
notify  the  motorman  as  the  necessary  movements  are  successively 
carried  out.  The  line  is  in  no  way  obstructed  and  all  that  is  visi- 
ble to  the  eye  is  a  simple  iron  plate  On  the  ground,  similar  to  those 
used  in  Other  switches  and  covering  the  switching  mVchanisni.  A 
Central  column,  or  simply  a  post  between  the  two  diverging  lines, 
bears  the  box  ol  connections  and  the  signal-lamps.  The  diagram 
shows  tlw  details  ol  the  installation,  including  the  two  contacts  on 
the  trolley  wue.  the  lio\   ol   connections  at   the   right,  and  the  two 

electromagnets  controlling  the  switch." 

'I  hese  magnets  (Mi,  Mi  are  connected  with  levers  that  put  the 
switch  over  or  back  as  one  or  the  other  is  thrown  into  circuit. 
The  contacts  are  on  parallel    branches  of   the  trolley  wire,  and  are 


A  TELLTALE  FOR  SUNKEN  OBJECTS 

WHEN  the  Irish  sailor  dropt  the  bucket  overboard,  he  stoutly 
maintained  that  it  was  not  lost,  "because  he  knew  where  it 
was."  The  bottom  of  the  sea,  however,  is  a  wide  and  somewhat 
vague  region,  and  it  is  difficult  to  locate  objects  that  have  taken 
their  way  thither.  Nautical  men  will  therefore  welcome  a  French 
invention  that  will  enable  them  to  locate  exactly  the  position  of  a 
sunken  object  provided  this  has  been  previously  sup- 
plied with  the  appropriate  device.  This  apparatus, 
which  was  first  made  by  a  French  investigator  of  ocean 
currents  in  order  that  he  might  recover  his  valuable 
floating  instruments  when  they  accidentally  went  to 
the  bottom,  is  described  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  January  18) 
by  a  writer  who  shows  how  it  may  be  useful  to  others. 
in  various  circumstances.     He  says  : 

"When  the  submarine  Farfadet  went  to  the  bot- 
tom, a  long  search  was  necessary  to  find  the  place 
where  she  lay.  So,  too,  during  torpedo  practise  there 
is  often  difficulty  in  recovering  a  projectile.  .  .  .  An 
arrangement  for  indicating  the  position  of  an  object 
that  has  fallen  into  the  water  would  thus  be  of  use 
to  engineers  and  sailors. 

"J.  Thoulet,  well  known  for  his  work  in  oceanog- 
raphy, has  sometimes  needed  a  device  of  this  kind 
wdien  he  has  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea  some 
floating  instrument  that  may  sink  and  be  lost.  He  de- 
scribes in  Le  Yacht  a  very  simple  apparatus  that  he 
has  invented,  which  may  be  capable  of  useful  applica- 
tions outside  of  oceanography. 

"The  process  consists  in  the  use  of  a  receptacle  of  any  desired 
form,  and  of  volume  appropriate  to  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  to 
be  used,  placed  in  communication  with  the  exterior  by  means  of 
two  tubes  of  unequal  length  whose  lower  ends  dip  in  oil  while 
their  upper  ends  are  at  different  levels.  Those  that  he  uses  have 
a  difference  of  length  of  40  millimeters  [about  an  inch  and  a  half] 
and  an  interior  diameter  of  2.5  millimeters  f  ',  inch].  .  .  .  Previ- 
ous to  use,  the  upper  ends  are  closed  with  paper  disks  fastened 
with  s;um  arabic,  which  prevent  the  oil  from  escaping  when  the 
device  is  not  working. 

"Suppose  the  system  Immersed.  The  two  paper  disks  soften  in 
the  water  and  after  four  or  live  minutes  fall  off  and  leave  the 
upper  ends  of  the  tubes  open.  The  air  within  issues  in  bubbles 
and  is  replaced  by  water  which  descends  by  the  shorter  tube,  on 
account  of  the  difference  of  pressure,  reaches  the  oil,  and  as  it  is 
heavier  than  this,  falls  through  it.  drop  by  drop,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  forcing  up  each  time  through  the  longer  tube  a  drop  of 
oil  which  rises  through   the  water  above,  to  the  surface,  where  it 
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spreads  in  an  infinitely  thin  but  perfectly  visible  layer.  A  second 
drop  follows  the  first  .  .  .  and  so  on  until  all  the  oil  in  the  vessel 
has  ascended  to  the  surface  slowly  and  regularly,  drop  by  drop. 
The  speed  may  be  regulated  at  will,  for  it  depends  only  on  the 
diameter  of  the  tubes  and  their  difference  in  length.  With  the 
dimensions  given  above,  the  consumption  is  about  a  quart  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

"If  a  torpedo  is  supplied  with  one  or  two  of  these  devices,  hid- 
den within  it  and  so  arranged  that,  no  matter  what  position  the 
torpedo  may  occupy  at  the  bottom,  the  openings  of  one  or  the 
other  system  will  be  directed  upward,  the  oil  will  begin  to  issue 
several  minutes  after  immersion  and  it  may  soon  be  recognized  at 
the  surface  during  a  period  of  time  that  will  depend  only  on  the 
quantity  contained  in  the  vessel,  .  .  .  thus  indicating  the  point 
precisely  over  the  place  where  the  projectile  lies.  If  a  current 
affects  the  position,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  allowance  for 
the  fact."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  SONG-CURE— That  the  exercise  given  to  the  lungs  in 
singing  is  valuable  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases  of  those 
organs  is  asserted  by  two  English  physicians,  Dr.  Leslie  and  Dr. 
Horsford.     Says  a  writer  in  The  Hospital  (London,  January  25) : 

"They  corsider  that  increased  professional  recognition  should 
be  extended  to  this  special  therapeutic, agency,  and  they  contend 
that  it  may  be  advised  in  (1)  persons  in  whom,  either  from  family 
predisposition  or  from  individual  weakness  or  abnormality  of  the 
chest,  the  onset  of  pulmonary  consumption  is  to  be  feared  ;  (2) 
early  cases  of  consumption  as  soon  as  the  disease  becomes  quies- 
cent ;  (3)  certain  more  advanced  cases  where  no  active  disease  or 
ulceration  is  in  progress.  To  secure  the  desired  end  it  is  sug- 
gested that  some  public  institution  should  be  founded,  either  inde- 
pendently or  as  a  special  department  of  our  already  existing  col- 
leges of  singing,  and  that  such  institution  should  be  open  to 
suitable  cases  referred  from  the  hospitals.  The  beneficial  influence 
of  singing  is  exerted  in  several  different  directions.  First  it  in- 
volves correct  nasal  breathing,  and  this  means  that  the  air  admitted 
to  the  lungs  is  practically  germ-free,  and  also  the  adequate  devel- 
opment of  the  upper  portions  of  the  respiratory  passages.  A  sec- 
ond effect  is  seen  in  the  maintenance  of  the  elasticity  and  proper 
expansion  of  the  chest.  The  necessary  breathing  exercises  mean 
increased  functional  activity  of  all  parts  of  the  lungs,  including 
the  apices,  where,  as  is  well  known,  tuberculosis  commonly  com- 
mences— a  fact  which  is  doubtless  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  lim- 
ited expansion  which  occurs  in  these  regions  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances. Lastly  may  be  mentioned  the  improved  oxygenation  of 
the  blood,  which  singing  and  efficient  pulmonary  respiration  nec- 
essarily promote.  The  suggestion  that  singing  may  be  used  in  the 
fight  against  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  an  interesting  one,  and  is 
a  further  instance  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  hygienic  measures, 
which  is  so  large  an  item  in  the  current  professorial  creed." 


TO  DAM  THE  THAMES — The  project  of  improving  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Thames  near  London  by  erecting  a  huge  dam,  with 
locks  to  allow  the  passage  of  ships,  is  now  being  agitated.  The 
present  status  of  the  scheme  is  briefly  set  forth  in  a  note  in  the 
Revue  Scientifique  (Paris)  as  follows  : 

"  There  is  much  talk  of  a  great  Thames  dam,  and  it  appears  that 
this  project  is  really  on  the  point  of  accomplishment.  Its  purpose 
is  to  put  a  stop  to  the  decadence  of  London  as  a  seaport,  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  its  upper  part,  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
London  docks,  its  depth  is  not  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  modern 
navigation  with  its  huge  ships.  Essentially  the  project  consists  in 
the  establishment  of  a  great  transverse  dam  at  Gravesend,  which 
will  raise  the  water  of  the  river  permanently  to  the  level  that  it 
attains  at  present  only  at  high  tide.  Evidently  raising  the  water- 
level  will  have  the  same  result  as  deepening  the  channel,  and  it 
will  be  r.iuch  easier  than  the  dredging  on  a  huge  scale  recom- 
mended by  the  Port-of-London  Commission  in  1902.  Besides,  in 
actually  lowering  the  river-bed,  many  precautions  would  have  to 
be  taken  to  avoid  undermining  the  walls  of  the  piers.  ...  Of 
course  the  dam  would  be  provided  with  locks  ;  six  of  these  are 
planned,  large  enough  to  admit  the  largest  ships  capable  of 
ascending  the  river  to  London.     They  will  operate  independently 


of  the  state  of  the  tide,  and  traffic  will  be  continuous  at  all  hours 
of  day  and  night.  ...  It  is  estimated  that  the  execution  of  this 
project  will  involve  an  expense  of  more  than  $25,000,000,  but  this 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  dredging,  etc.,  necessitated  by 
the  work.  The  creation  of  a  singte  navigable  deep-water  channel 
above  Gravesend  will  certainly  lessen  the  amount  now  spent  for 
towing  and  pilotage,  as  well  as  the  time  occupied  in  ascending  and 
descending  the  river.  Besides,  dock-gates,  which  are  costly  and 
cause  delay,  may  be  dispensed  with.  In  these  conditions  dockage 
charges  will  be  lowered,  to  the  great  advantage  of  commerce  and 
navigation." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  DIGEST. 


IS  VENUS  DUSTY  ?— The  surface  of  the  planet  Venus  is  a  sort 
of  celestial  Sahara,  if  we  are  to  credit  some  recent  observations  of 
that  body.     We  read  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  January  11)  : 

"If  you  are  fond  of  limpid  atmospheric  effects,  of  far-off  hori- 
zons, do  not  emigrate  to  the  beautiful  planet  Venus.  This  advice 
— perhaps  superfluous — is  a  prudent  deduction  from  what  the 
American  astronomer  Percival  Lowell  has  found  in  the  course  of 
a  study  of  the  physical  state  of  the  planets  in  general  and  of  the 
conditions  of  habitability  of  Mars  in  particular. 

"The  planets  and  satellites  are  grouped  in  different  classes  ac- 
cording to  their  'albedo,'  that  is,  their  whiteness,  or,  speaking 
more  exactly,  the  reflecting  power  of  their  disks  per  unit  of  surface. 

"Celestial  bodies  wholly  without  atmosphere,  such  as  the  moon 
and  Mercury,  have  a  feeble  albedo — about  o.  17.  The  earth  has  an 
average  albedo  of  0.77.  Venus,  with  an  atmosphere  quite  similar 
to  ours,  but  without  clouds,  has  the  large  albedo  of  0.92.  Mars, 
with  rarefied  atmosphere  and  no  clouds,  has  0.27. 

"As  for  planets  covered  with  clouds — Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus, 
and  Neptune — they  have  respectively  the  albedos  0.75,  0.7CS,  0.73, 
and  0.68.  We  see  at  once  that  the  planets  without  atmospheres 
lack  in  brightness.  It  seems  also  that  the  denser  the  atmosphere 
of  a  planet  the  more  brilliant  its  disk.  This  is  due,  doubtless,  not 
to  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  but  to  the  solid  or  liquid  particles 
floating  in  it  as  dust  or  fog.  The  albedo  of  clouds,  which  may  be 
measured  directly,  is  0.72.  This  value  accords  well  with  that  of 
the  four  great  planets. 

"The  albedo  of  Venus  is  too  great  to  be  attributable  to  the  pres- 
ence of  clouds  in  its  atmosphere.  .  .  .  Venus  in  all  probability 
always  keeps  the  same  side  toward  the  sun.  Now  a  hemisphere 
constantly  under  the  sun  must  become  enormously  overheated, 
causing  ascending  currents  in  the  center  of  the  disk  and  descend- 
ing ones  on  the  edges,  with  absence  of  moisture  on  the  sunny 
hemisphere.  Dry  winds,  acting  thus  on  a  perpetual  Sahara,  must 
be  charged  with  dust.  Now  the  researches  of  Very  show  that 
dust  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  reflection  of  our  own  atmosphere. 
The  high  albedo  of  Venus  is  thus  explained." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES 

"It  is  a  general  idea,"  says  Alining  Science  (Denver),  "that  the  rusting  of 
iron  is  due  to  the  action  of  moisture  and  other  atmospheric  agencies  alone. 
These  agencies  do  cause  the  iron  to  rust,  but  electrolysis,  caused  by  contact  of 
substances  electronegative  to  iron,  greatly  increases  the  rapidity  of  this  action. 
Lead  and  copper  have  this  action,  and,  inasmuch  as  these  metals  are  frequently 
used  together,  more  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  manner  of  using  them.  The 
use  of  red  lead  for  protecting  iron  from  rust  is  based  on  a  wrong  understanding 
of  its  action.  Red  lead  is  more  electronegative  than  either  metallic  lead  or 
copper,  and  iron  in  contact  with  it  will  rust  more  rapidly  than  when  in  con- 
tact with  lead  or  copper." 

Edison's  plans  to  cast  cement  houses  in  a  single  casting  do  not  appeal 
to  a  correspondent  of  Engineering  News  (New  York),  who  indulges  in  the 
following  satirical  remarks  concerning  them:  "I  am  struck  with  admiration 
at  the  offhand  way  in  which  a  great  mind  brushes  aside  the  many  perplexities 
that  trouble  the  ordinary  designer  of  concrete  buildings.  The  casting  of 
plumbing  fixtures  and  plumbing  pipes  in  place  is  certainly  a  startling  idea; 
but  if  this  can  be  accomplished,  why  not  carry  the  idea  farther,  and  have  the 
necessary  furniture  cast  in  place?  Dishes  may  be  cast  on  the  dining-room  table 
and  arranged  with  flushing-rims  and  wastes  like  the  plumbing  fixtures,  so  that 
the  trouble  of  dish-washing  may  be  done  away  with  forever.  When  thinking 
along  this  line  one's  ideas  expand  so  rapidly  as  to  cause  hesitation  in  presenting 
them,  but  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  if  the  householder's  sensibilities  are  so 
blunted  as  to  make  him  willing  to  occupy  a  cement  dwelling  which  is  precisely 
like  thirty  thousand  others,  presumably  in  the  same  town,  he  would  almost  be 
ready  to  consider  cement  napkins  and  cement  bedding." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


FOR  ANGLO-ROMAN  UNION 

Til  E  tendency  toward  Rome  among  Episcopalians  has  been  a 
recent  topic  of  discussion  in  the  journals  of  the  latter  church. 
The  Living  Church  (Milwaukee)  has  been  asking  whether  the 
Anglo-Catholic  movement  is  a  spent  force  or  not,  and  The  Church 
Standard  (Philadelphia)  has  carefully  reviewed  the  reasons  why 
churchmen  go  to  Rome. 

Now  comes  the  news,  published  in  the  secular  press,  of  a  meet- 
ing of  about  twenty-five  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  held  in  New  York  "to  promote  the  corporate  reunion  of 
Anglicans  with  the  Apostolic  See."  The  conference,  according 
to  the  account  published  in  the  New  York  Sun,  was  presided  over 
by  the  Rev.  Father  Paul  James  Francis,  of  Garrisons,  General  of 
the  Society  of  the  Atonement,  and  was  made  up  of  clergy  and  lay- 
men from  New  York,  Jersey  City,  and  Philadelphia.  Of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  movement  we  read  : 

"  The  organization  is  intended  to  be  an  association  particularly 
of  laymen  and  organized  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  English 
Church  Union.  Its  objects  as  stated  in  the  constitution  are  'the 
maintenance  and  defense  of  Catholic  principles  and  the  forwarding 
of  a  corporate  reunion  of  the  Anglicans  with  the  Apostolic  See, 
the  basis  being  the  belief  in  the  Roman  primacy.'  The  union  will 
also  fight  against  the  canon  of  the  open  pulpit,  which  was  adopted 
at  the  general  convention  held  in  Richmond  last  October  and  al- 
lows any  one,  no  matter  what  form  of  Christianity  he  may  profess, 
to  preach  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Episcopal  Church  if  he  first  obtains 
the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese." 

Father  Paul  is  reported  to  have  said  in  explanation  of  their 
purposes : 

"  This  is  not  a  plot  to  get  a  few  Anglicans  into  the  Roman  fold, 
but  is  an  organization  to  accomplish  the  union  of  the  Anglican 
Church  as  a  whole  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  differs  from  the 
so-called  quadrilateral  plan  offered  by  the  Lambeth  convention  in 
1888  in  that  it  recognizes  the  primacy  of  the  See  of  Peter.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  Holy  See  nor  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility.  We  have  no 
particular  method  by  which  to  accomplish  the  union.  We  shall 
simply  follow  the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  fair  precedent  for  the  organiza- 
tion in  the  Anglo-Orthodox  Eastern  Churches'  Union,  whose  ob- 
ject is  the  amalgamation  of  the  Anglican  Church  with  the  Eastern 
Church.  The  Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  is  the  presi- 
dent of  this  and  there  are  many  prominent  bishops  who  are  mem- 
bers, among  them  being  Archbishop  Platon,  of  the  Orthodox 
Eastern  Church  of  New  York  ;  and  another  organization  which  I 
can  recall  as  having  an  analogous  purpose  is  that  founded  to  bring 
about  the  union  of  the  Episcopal  Church  with  the  Protestant 
churches." 

Father  Paul  is  further  reported  to  have  said  that  the  "object  of 
the  union  was  to  instruct  the  laity  of  the  church  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  union  of  the  Episcopal  Church  with  the  Church  of  Rome." 
A  member  of  the  conference  told  a  reporter  of  The  Sun  that  this 
clergyman  uttered  a  "stirring  speech  in  which  he  denounced  the 
laxity  in  the  Episcopal  Church  with  regard  to  fundamental 
doctrines." 

Father  Paul  is  said  to  describe  himself  as  a  Franciscan  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.      1 1  is  order  is  one  of  the  monast  ic  organizations 

of  this  church,  and  St.  Francis  is  its  patron.     Besides  being  the 

general  of  this  order,  he  is  also  the  editor  of  The  Lamp  (dam- 
sons) which  he  describes  as  a  publication  advocating  corporate 

union.  "It  was  said  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  conference." 
remarks  the  writer  in  The  Sun,  "that  both  Bishop  Potter  and 
Bishop  Greer  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  movement  for  which 

Father  Paul  stands." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  M.  christian,  rector  oi  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin,  New  York,  gave  to  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Tribune  the  following  comment  upon  the  movement : 


"  It  is  the  height  of  foolishness  to  talk  of  uniting  the  Episcopal 
and  Roman-Catholic  churches,  which  at  present  are  irreparably 
separated,  thanks  to  the  'bull  '  of  an  infallible  Pope.  The  meeting 
last  night  was  nothing  short  of  treason  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
on  the  part  of  those  who  participated.  Nothing  can  ever  come  of 
the  movement.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  decreed  that  we  have 
no  orders,  and  can  not  perform  the  holy  sacraments.  How  can  we 
unite  with  them  until  these  decrees  are  retracted? " 

Monsignor  Lavelle,  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  said  he  thought 
all  Catholics  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  growth  of  Such  an  organi- 
zation.    He  added : 

"The  last  Pope,  Leo  XII I.,  instituted  the  Novena,  a  period  of 
nine  days  before  Pentecost,  for  special  prayer  every  year  through- 
out the  whole  world  for  the  reunion  of  Christendom.  1  am  certain 
Catholics  everywhere  will  welcome  this  movement  with  sympathy 
and  good  will." 


ANOTHER  CHURCH  FACING  MODERNISM 

^HE  insurgence  of  Modernism  in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church 
-*-  has  led  other  branches  of  the  Christian  faith  to  take  stock 
of  themselves  and  see  whether  they  have  a  like  problem.  The 
Rev.  H.  B.  Swete,  speaking  for  the  Anglican  Church,  sees  within 
its  pale  a  Modernist  element  which  affords  the  Church  a  great 
opportunity  for  enlarging  and  strengthening  itself  by  giving  a  wel- 
come to  all  such  forms  of  faith.  This  she  should  do,  he  says,  by 
"  enlarging  her  views  of  truth  by  learning  newer  methods  of  thought 
from  contact  with  the  science,  the  criticism,  and  the  philosophy 
of  our  time."  The  present  church  peril  in  England,  says  this  wri- 
ter, in  The  Guardian  (Anglican,  London),  is  "the  divorce  of  in- 
tellect and  modern  life  from  the  old  church,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  alienation  of  the  Church  from  culture  and  thought." 
Further  : 

"It  is  hard  to  say  which  side  would  suffer  most  from  the  disrup- 
tion— the  Modernist  who,  so  to  speak,  takes  his  religion  away 
from  church  grounds,  and  constructs  it  afresh  entirely  on  modern 
lines,  or  the  churchman  who  falls  back  upon  the  past,  as  the  Pope 
upon  the  scholastic  theology,  and  declines  to  learn  what  the  pres- 
ent has  to  teach.  On  the  one  hand  the  modern  spirit  greatly  needs 
the  guidance  and  the  strength  of  the  Church's  long  experience;  on 
the  other  hand  the  Church  is  no  less  in  need  of  the  quickening  and 
broadening  influences  of  the  new  learning  of  our  day.  The  Angli- 
can Communion,  with  its  double  heritage  of  Catholic  beliefs  and 
liberal  traditions,  is  in  a  position  to  save  the  situation  by  reversing 
the  policy  of  the  Pope.  The  Vatican  is  doing  its  best  to  drive 
Modernism  out  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  force  Catholic 
Modernists  to  choose  between  their  faith  and  the  demands  of  mod- 
ern thought.  It  is  surely  the  task  of  the  English  Church  not  to 
alienate  but  to  reconcile;  to  find  room  for  the  new  while  she  re- 
tains firm  hold  upon  the  old;  to  solve  for  her  own  people  the  prob- 
lem of  assimilating  whatever  is  good  in  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It 
is  her  task  not  merely  to  show  that  theology  and  physical  science 
are  not  antagonistic  forces  in  the  realm  of  human  thought,  but  to 
welcome  the  new  school  of  thinkers  so  far  as  they  are  the  friends 
of  religion  and  Christianity,  even  tho  their  methods  differ  from 
those  which  she  herself  has  long  been  accustomed  to  use." 

Commenting  upon  the  question  as  it  is  at  present  presented  by 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  this  writer  sees  the  Church  of  Rome 
repeating  her  act  of  the  sixteenth  century.  "As  Rome  then  at- 
tempted to  meet  the  1'rotestant  movement  by  adopting  partial  re- 
forms, which  left  the  main  question  untouched,  so  now  we  have  a 
Biblical  commission,  a  proposed  revision  of  the  text  of  the  Yul- 
gate,  and  a  warm  commendation  of  the  pursuit  of  the  physical 
sciences,  with  the  promise  of  an  institute  under  papal  sanction  and 
control  for  the  prosecution  of  secular  studies  by  Catholics."  We 
read  further  : 

"But  all    such   apparent    concessions   to  the  spirit  of   the  age  are 
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largely  neutralized  by  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  to  be 
worked,  and  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  their  purpose  is  not  to 
guide  and  direct  Modernism  in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  but 
to  frustrate  its  endeavors  by  preoccupying  the  ground  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Vaticanism. 

"The  Catholic  Church  in  this  country  found  herself  able  to  take 
over  all  that  was  best  in  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century 
without  sacrificing  either  the  Episcopate  and  Apostolic  Succes- 
sion, or  the  dogmatic  position  of  the  ancient  undivided  church.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  her  leaders  may  be  inspired  with  like 
wisdom  in  the  present  crisis.  For  a  crisis  is  surely  upon  us,  even 
if  it  is  not  yet  at  its  height;  and  the  situation,  if  it  attracts  less 
notice  because  it  does  not  touch  the  constitution  of  the  Church  or 
her  relations  with  the  state,  is  scarcely  less  serious  than  that  which 
existed  in  the  days  of  Cranmer  and  Parker.  Modernism,  the 
thought-reformation  which  is  now  steadily  progressing,  has 
changed  the  point  of  view  from  which  men  regard  all  the  great 
questions  of  life.  As  we  have  been  pertinently  reminded,  modern 
thought  has,  to  a  great  extent,  revolutionized  the  old  categories 
or  created  new  ones,  and  the  change  which  has  passed  over  science 
and  history  must  infallibly  make  itself  felt  in  the  field  of  theology, 
unless  theology  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  vital  interests  of  man. 
Happily  there  is  at  present  in  England  no  disposition  to  exclude  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  no  subject  of  thought  seems  to  attract  a  wider  or 
keener  attention.  We  welcome  this  increased  study  of  religious 
problems  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge,  but  we  can  not  con- 
ceal from  ourselves  the  fact  that  the  English  theological  Modern- 
ist is  not  usually,  like  the  Modernist  of  the  Encyclical,  eager  to 
retain  his  place  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  English  Modernist, 
as  a  rule,  holds  himself  independent  of  all  ecclesiastical  control ; 
he  has  shaken  off  the  fetters  of  creed,  articles  of  belief,  religious 
and  theological  formulas  of  every  kind.  He  aspires  not  merely  to 
reinterpret  Christianity,  but  to  reconstitute  it  on  Modernist  lines. 
To  the  historical  church  he  is  indifferent  or  hostile  ;  religious  at 
heart,  he  abstains  from  public  worship  and  from  the  sacraments. 
Thus  there  is  growing  up  among  us,  in  educated  and  cultured  cir- 
cles, a  new  religion  which  reveres  Christ,  and  stands  apart  from 
the  society  and  the  institutions  which  he  created." 


SHALL  RELIGION  AGAIN  DOMINATE 
THE  STAGE? 

THE  earliest  dramas  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  profoundly  re- 
ligious. They  represented  human  life  controlled  by  the  ties 
of  duty  and  veneration  for  the  gods.  The  tragedy  of  Greece  was 
a  serious  picture  of  human  responsibility  and  in  many  ways  is  as 
fresh  and  interesting  to-day  as  when  the  friends  of  Pericles 
thronged  the  great  theater  at  Athens  to  watch  the  smoke  rise  from 
the  altar  of  Dionysius,  and  listen  to  the  verses  of  /Eschylus  or 
Sophocles.  This  is  the  position  taken  by  an  anonymous  writer  in 
the  Civilth  Cattolica  (Rome),  a  religious  and  papal  review  of 
high  authority.  This  writer  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity  the  spirit  of  classic  antiquity,  in  its  purest  and 
noblest  phase,  had  passed  away.  It  was  on  the  stage  that  the  last 
struggle  between  the  religion  of  Christ  and  the  paganism  of  the 
empire  was  carried  on.  Hence  the  stage  was  denounced  by  Ter- 
tullian  as  the  "meeting-place  of  all  immodesties."  Clement  of 
Rome  styled  the  theater  the  "throne  of  pestilence,"  and  to  St. 
Basil  it  was  the  "  workshop  of  wantonness  and  the  cave  of  Satan." 
John  Chrysostom,  of  Constantinople,  taught  his  people  that  the 
comic  opera  of  his  time  was  "the  fountain  of  wickedness  and  the 
school  of  incontinence."  The  writer  in  the  Civil  to.  Cattolica, 
from  whom  we  are  quoting,  wishes  to  show  that  the  stage  was 
purified  by  Christianity,  and  became  what  it  had  been  in  the  days 
of  yEschylus,  a  refining,  ethical,  and  religious  institution  under 
whose  influence  national  life  was  purged  and  elevated.  He  asks 
whether  the  stage  can  not  be  restored  to  its  former  place  as  a  re- 
ligious instrument  of  popular  education.  At  one  time,  he  tells  us, 
mystery  plays  were  the  only  means  afforded  to  an  illiterate  popu- 
lace of  learning  the  traditional  facts  and  legends  of  religious  belief. 
He  deplores  the  present  abuse  of  the  stage,  as  exemplified  by  such 


a  bloody  and  libidinous  spectacle  as  is  set  before  the  eyes  of  young 
and  old  in  plays  like  the  "Nave"  of  D'Annunzio,  recently  noticed 
in  our  pages.  He  reminds  us  that  religion  is  still  a  prevailing  pas- 
sion of  the  human  race,  and  the  very  liturgy  of  the  church,  which 
is  of  absorbing  interest  to  so  many,  is  a  drama.  It  is  a  misfor- 
tune, he  declares,  that  religion  has  been  divorced  from  the  drama. 
To  quote  his  words  : 

"When  once  the  sacred  drama  was  banished  from  the  stage  and 
supplanted  by  Renaissance  plays  of  classic  elegance,  but  of  cor- 
rupt manners,  little  was  left  to  maintain  the  theater  as  a  moral  and 
religious  influence.  We  see  how  soon,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  stage  forgot  both  its  dignity  and  its  decorum,  and  seemed  to 
become  a  'Prodigal  Son  '  forsaking  its  home,  the  Church,  in  which 
it  had  been  born,  and  reached  adolescent  maturity,  and  was  seek- 
ing that  'far  country '  where  it  dwelt  'in  riotous  living.'  Altho  we 
may  not  live  to  witness  it,  the  religious  character  of  the  theater 
must  eventually  be  revived.  There  are  even  now  some  signs  that 
the  representation  of  sacred  events  and  the  illustration  of  moral 
and  religious  principles  are  growing  in  popularity." 

The  elemental  craving  of  human  nature  for  such  sort  of  scenic 
performances  is  thus  dwelt  upon  by  this  writer  : 

"Altho  in  these  present  times  laicism  has  invaded  art  with  stupid 
and  persistent  self-assertion  and  has  even  driven  religion  from  her 
natural  post  in  the  school,  the  hospital,  and  the  poorhouse,  we  still 
indulge  the  hope  that  religion  may  yet  be  reinstated  in  her  former 
place  on  the  stage,  now,  alas,  dedicated  to  profanity,  or  even  to 
worse  purposes.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by 
the  present  condition  of  things.  The  religious  sentiment  has  be- 
come so  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  man  that  the  words  of  Plu- 
tarch are  never  to  be  contradicted.  'You  may  find  in  the  world,' 
he  says,  'a  city  without  walls,  without  letters,  without  wealth, 
without  houses,  schools,  or  theaters,  but  never  one  without  temples, 
deities,  and  oracles.'  In  this  connection  we  must  state  our  con- 
viction that  the  religious  drama  is  the  spontaneous  fruit  of  this 
universal  religious  sentiment  and  religious  worship.  .  .  .  It  would 
be  wrong  for  us  to  forget  how  important  a  part  in  our  modern  life 
is  represented  by  the  feeling  of  the  common  people  on  that  sub- 
ject. It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  that  the  religious 
drama  came  into  existence  and  flourished,  and  why  should  it  not 
revive  under  the  same  inspiration  and  encouragement?  In  are- 
cent  religious  meeting  at  Milan  Senator  Fradeletto  recalled  the 
words,  so  simple  and  affecting,  of  an  old  peasant  woman,  'The 
religious  functions  of  our  church  furnish  the  only  theater  we  poor 
people  can  attend.'  This  remark  is  really  an  absolute  revelation 
of  the  popular  mind.  It  indicates  the  inextinguishable  nature  of 
that  very  sentiment  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  found  satisfaction 
in  the  religious  drama.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  people,  the  com- 
mon people,  who  will  eventually  demand  the  restoration  of  religion 
on  the  stage."—  Translation  made  for  The    Literary  Digest. 


PROHIBITION  AND  BALTIMORE  CHURCHES— The  churches 
of  Baltimore  are  facing  the  prospect  of  a  special  tax  if  prohibition 
prevails  there.  Ex-Mayor  Latrobe  has  made  a  proposition  to  the 
effect  that  the  churches  whose  members  have  worked  for  prohibi- 
tion should  reimburse, the  city  treasury  for  the  loss  of  revenue. 
The  gist  of  the  Mayor's  proposition  is  given  in  the  Pittsburg  Ob- 
server  (Roman  Catholic)  in  these  words  : 

"  If  prohibition  were  to  prevail  in  that  city  the  loss  of  revenue  to 
the  municipal  treasury  would,  he  figures  out,  be  so  great  that  at 
least  seventy-five  cents  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  already 
abnormally  high  tax-rate  of  two  dollars.  He  arrives  at  this  esti- 
mate by  computing  the  falling  off  in  revenue  that  would  be  caused 
by  the  non-issuance  of  brewers',  distillers',  and  wholesale  and  re- 
tail liquor-dealers'  licenses,  and  by  the  amount  of  taxes  which  the 
city  treasury  would  also  lose  by  the  closing  up  of  the  premises 
occupied  by  these  people.  To  make  up  for  this  enormous  loss  to 
the  city  treasury,  he  proposes  that  the  churches  whose  ministers 
and  members  are  advocating  prohibition  shall — if  they  succeed  in 
their  advocacy  of  it — be  made  to  pay  a  special  tax.  'No  church 
that  had  worked  for  prohibition,'  he  says,  'could  gracefully  de- 
cline to  bear  its  share  of  the  necessary  taxes  if  prohibition  became 
a  reality.'     The  principle  of  taxing  churches  of  any  creed  for  any 
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purpose  whatever  is  wrong,  and  should  be  reprehended  by  citizens 
cry  denomination.  Still,  in  such  an  exceptional  case  as  this. 
a  good  deal  might  be  said  in  favor  of  Mr.  Latrobe's  proposal. 
Those  churches  which  make  prohibition  a  part  of  their  creed,  and 
which  hold  and  teach  that  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquor  of  any  kind 
is  t  sin.  should  be  made  to  bear  a  large  share  of  the  tax-burden 
which  the  legislative  enactment  of  their  views  on  this  point  would 
entail  upon  the  community.  Catholic  churches  would  be  among 
those  which  would  be  exempt  from  the  special  tax  proposed  by 
Baltimore's  ex-Mayor." 


DEFENSES  OF  RACE-TRACK  GAMBLING 

THE  present  stage  of  agitation  for  the  suppression  of  race- 
track gambling  in  New  York  State  has  brought  forward  what 
/'//(•  Christian  Advocate  (New  York)  calls  "the  most  specious 
arguments"  to  prove  that  the  race-track  is  a  great  benefit.  The 
Jockey  Club,  the  organization  which  controls  the  sport  of  horse- 
racing  in  New  York  State,  has  issued  a  small  pamphlet  entitled 
"The  Truth  about  Racing."  Presumably,  says  The  Outlook  (New 
York),  this  pamphlet  "contains  the  best  arguments  that  can  be 
presented  against  the  repeal  of  the  Percy-Gray  Law  which  permits 
gambling  on  the  race-tracks  in  New  York."  That  journal  sum- 
marizes the  points  made  in  the  pamphlet  in  these  words  : 

"  i.  Racing  is  a  necessity  if  the  breed  of  horses  is  to  be  continu- 
ally improved.  The  race-course  furnishes  the  indispensable  test 
by  which  the  relative  merit  of  different  strains  of  blood  and  differ- 
ent methods  of  mating  can  be  ascertained.  The  prizes  offered  by 
the  racing  associations  are  needed  incentives  to  breeders  to  strive 
for  improvement  in  the  horses  which  they  raise.  2.  The  money 
which  the  State  Fair  Associations  receive  from  the  racing  associa- 
tions does  not  come  from  gambling  sources.  It  comes  from  gate 
receipts  and  from  the  restaurant  and  program  privileges.  The 
crowds  who  pay  the  entrance  fees  are  orderly,  well-drest,  and 
'thousands  '  of  them  belong  to  religious  denominations  and  'would 
be  up  in  arms  at  the  merest  hint  of  a  suspicion  as  to  their  Chris- 
tianity.' 'More  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  would  tell  inquirers 
that  they  cared  nothing  for  the  speculative  side  of  the  sport.'  The 
real  attraction  for  them  is  the  escape  from  the  city  into  the  pure 
air  and  quiet  of  the  country,  'the  enjoyment  of  close  communion 
with  nature,'  and  the  pleasure  of  watching  the  'satin-coated  horses,' 
and  the  thrill  of  the  struggle  on  the  track.  3.  'There  can  be  no 
controversy  whatever  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Jockey  Club  toward 
betting  or  even  wagering  in  the  individual  form.  It  frowns  upon 
it  in  the  one  instance  and  it  antagonizes  it  in  the  general  form.  It 
has  set  its  face  resolutely  against  any  alliance  with  any  speculation 
which  may  be  incidental  to  racing,  and  it  has  taken  effective  steps 
toward  the  repression  of  any  wagering  which  may  even  by  reflec- 
tion be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  racing.  It  regulates  the  one 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  it  utilizes  all  its  efficient  and 
competent  authority  to  make  impossible  the  other.'  By  making  it 
difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  for  the  pool-rooms  to  get 
prompt  and  accurate  information  as  to  the  results  of  races,  the 
Jockey  Club  has  largely  reduced  betting  in  pool-rooms.  4.  Betting 
'is  an  evil  which  it  may  be  accepted  will  be  practised  just  so  long 
as  the  taint  of  original  sin  is  on  men.'  It  is  preferable,  therefore, 
to  have  il  carried  on  under  clean  and  wholesome  conditions,  as  it 
is  in  the  race-track  enclosure.  5.  Great  investments  which  have 
been  made  under  the  protection  of  the  present  law  will  be  wiped 
out  if  the  law  is  repealed.  'Is  it  fair  to  destroy  the  propertv  of 
any  man  or  body  of  men  after  having  encouraged  its  creation? '  " 

The  second  and  third  of  these  arguments,  observes  The  Outlook, 
seem  "more  potent  against  the  contentions  of  the  Jockey  Club  than 
lor  them."      It  goes  on  : 

"If  ninety  per  cent,  of  those  who  frequent  the  race-tracks  are 
brought  there  by  other  attractions  than  the  opportunity  of  gam- 
bling, the  elimination  of  the  gambling  would  deprive  the  tracks  of 
only  one  tenth  of  their  supporters.  Surely  the  tracks  could  sur- 
vive a  reduction  of  one-tenth  in  their  patronage.  The  paragraph 
which  we  have  quoted  under  ;  may  have  some  meaning:  but  we 
must   confess   that    repeated    leading   has    failed    to  reveal  it  to  us. 

II.  by  any  chance,  it  means  that  the  Jockey  Club  is  opposed  to 
betting  on  horse-races  within   the  racing   enclosures,  it  is  palpably 


untrue;  for  the  whole  argument  of  the  pamphlet  is  based  upon  the 
tacit  assumption  that  to  terminate  gambling  on  race-tracks  will 
terminate  the  racing  as  well.  That  the  racing  associations  are  op- 
posed to  betting  on  horse-races  in  pool-rooms  may  well  be  believed. 
For  from  those  who  gamble  in  pocl-rooms  the  racing  associations 
receive  no  admission  fees  or  other  financial  tribute.  The  argu- 
ment that  vice  which  can  not  be  prevented  should  be  regulated  is 
an  old  and  plausible  one.  But  it  has  never  been  accepted  as  an 
American  doctrine,  and  not  even  the  Jockey  Club,  we  imagine, 
would  be  willing  to  rest  its  case  solely  on  that  theory.  The  argu- 
ment that  racing  is  necessary  to  the  progress  of  breeding  is  also 
old  and  widely  accepted.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  horse  is 
the  only  animal,  one  might  say  the  only  appliance,  useful  to  man, 
which  has  had  to  depend  for  its  improvement,  not  on  man's  need 
or  desire  for  its  practical  use,  but  on  man's  wish  to  cater  to  one  of 
his  own  vices.  If  the  horse  can  not  be  improved  for  man's  use 
without  deteriorating  the  man,  the  price  is  too  high  to  pay  for 
improvement." 

Apropos  of  this  point  Governor  Hughes,  who  has  taken  up  the 
campaign  of  suppression,  is  quoted  by  the  daily  press  to  have  re- 
marked that  he  was  in  favor  of  improving  the  breed  of  horses  and 
"all  other  livestock."  "I  am  thoroughly  in  favor,"  he  declared, 
"of  doing  all  we  can  to  improve  the  breed  of  men."  There  is  a 
single  argument,  continues  The  Outlook,  "  which  of  its  own  force 
sweeps  away  all  those  of  the  most  thoughtful  advocate*  of  race- 
track gambling."     It  is  this  : 

"The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  decreed  in  the  fun- 
damental law  that  gambling  shall  not  be  carried  on  within  the 
State,  and  have  directed  the  legislature  to  enforce  this  provision 
by  appropriate  legislation.  The  Percy-Gray  Law  is  not  legisla- 
tion appropriate  to  that  end.  It  is  appropriate  to  prevent  gam 
blingon  horse-races  outside  the  race-tracks  and  to  permit  gambling 
on  horse-races  within  the  race-tracks.  The  question  whether 
gambling  is  only  a  venial  vice  which  the  State  should  regulate,  not 
prohibit,  was  settled  by  the  people  when  they  adopted  the  Con- 
stitution. The  question  before  the  legislators  is,  Shall  the  will  of 
the  people  as  declared  in  the  Constitution  be  executed,  or  palpa- 
bly evaded  under  cover  of  law?  The  present  law  is  a  false  pre- 
tense ;  pretending  to  carry  out  the  Constitution,  it  skilfully  con- 
trives to  permit  the  gambling  which  the  Constitution  prohibits. 
The  existence  of  such  a  false  pretense  on  the  statute-book  is  a 
standing  reproach  to  the  members  of  the  legislature,  who  forget 
their  oaths  of  office  and  defy  the  Constitution  and  the  people  In- 
refusing  to  repeal  it." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hyde,  rector  of  St.  Matthias's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  at  Sheepshead  Bay,  writes  in  the  New  York 
World  (February  9)  a  good  word  for  the  race-track.  His  church 
is  just  outside  the  Coney  Island  Jockey  Club's  grounds  and  is  said 
to  be  attended  by  many  of  the  horsemen  and  their  wives.  In  the 
midst  of  a  rather  long  defensive  article  the  rector  has  this  to  say  : 

"We  have  heard  so  much  about  the  evils  of  the  race-tracks,  let 
us  mention  a  few  of  the  good  things  the  members  of  the  Jockey 
Club  have  done.  They  have  provided  employment  for  hundreds, 
for  orphan  boys  especially,  whose  destiny  would  be  the  streets. 
These  boys  are  brought  up  to  business  habits,  are  well  housed, 
well  fed,  well  paid,  and  given  an  education  to  fit  them  for  public 
life.  I  have  presided  in  Sheepshead  Bay  as  rector  of  St.  Mat- 
thias's Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  seven  years.  The  work 
there  is  one  of  almost  entire  self-sacrifice.  I  hiring  the  seven  years 
there  have  come  for  pastoral  advice  persons  suffering  almost  everj 
kind  of  trouble — drunkenness,  quarrels,  divorces,  poverty,  out  of 
work — but  not  one  came  who  claimed  that  his  affliction  had  come 
from  losing  all  his  money  on  the  races. 

"It  is  very  easy  for  a  dishonest  clerk  or  a  defaulting  cashier  to 
say  that  he  has  lost  his  money  on  the  races.  That  can  not  be  inves- 
tigated, and  with  the  clamor  of  prejudice  it  is  generally  accepted 
without  investigation. 

"The  danger  now  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  nation  is 
not  the  race-track,  for  that  is  only  a  local  affair.  It  is  only  a  few 
weeks  of  pleasure  and  the  mildest  form  of  betting,  and  it  is  over. 
The  real  gambling  is  in  Wall  Street,  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
now,  most  alarming  of  all,  in  the  national  banks  and  the  trust 
companies." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


A  VICTIM  OF   MUSICAL  CONDITIONS  IN 

AMERICA 

AMERICAN  indifference  to  American  musicians,  noted  in  a 
recent  article  by  Arthur  Farwell,  is  exemplified  in  the  spe- 
cial case  of  Edwin  Grasse.  This  young  violinist  of  twenty-four  is 
also  a  composer  as  well  as  virtuoso,  but  has  been  heard  in  this 
country  strangely  little  except  in  chamber  music.  Mr.  Robert 
Haven  Schauffler,  writing  of  him  in  The  Outlook  (New  York),  ex- 
plains the  public  indifference  by  reference  to  the  fact  that  no  blind 
person — which  Grasse  unfortunately  happens  to  be— has  ever  be- 
fore become  a  violin  virtuoso.  Then,  too,  Grasse  is  said  to  lack 
"any  considerable  financial  backing"  and  to  be  possest  of  an  "un- 
worldly ignorance  of  the  jungle  of  deceit,  bribery,  and  blackmail 
in  the  musical  underworld."  His  virtuosity  has  been  recognized 
by  critics  of  the  highest  competence  in  Europe. 

At  six  months  he  is  said  to  have  "shown  discrimination  in  his 
fondness  for  music,  and  at  two  and  a  half  years  he  began  to  sing." 
At  that  early  age  he  was  found  to  possess  "absolute  pitch  " — "that 
strange  gift  of  recognizing  the  exact  pitch  of  every  musical  note, 
and  being  able  to  sing  in  perfect  tune."  At  the  age  of  four  he 
began  to  play  the  piano,  and  a  year  later  he  played  from  memory 
parts  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  after  hearing  it  for  the 
first  time  at  an  orchestral  concert;  "and  improvised  such  Beet- 
hoven-like connections  between  these  passages"  that  Reinhold 
Herrman,  the  conductor  of  the  Germania  Liederkranz,  "swore  they 
seemed  to  be  part  of  the  symphony  itself."  In  his  sixth  year  he 
began  to  study  the  violin,  and  at  thirteen  made  his  New  York 
d^but  before  going  abroad.  We  quote  some  parts  of  Mr.  Schauf- 
fler's  account  of  his  career  in  Europe  : 

"The  boy  went  to  study  with  Ce'sar  Thompson,  the  great  Bel- 
gian violinist,  and  a  year  later  was  admitted  to  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatory. Thompson  had  never  had  a  blind  pupil,  and  was  skep- 
tical at  first,  giving  him  all  sorts  of  difficult  problems  in  technic, 
in  order  to  prove  whether  the  eye  were  essential.  But  Edwin 
solved  every  one,  and  soon  became  the  master's  favorite.  After 
a  year  he  took  part  in  the  first  public  competition  for  honors.  Be- 
sides a  flawless  violin  performance,  he  played  all  the  piano  accom- 
paniments for  his  competitors,  cueing  in  their  parts  when  they 
forgot  them,  improvising  accompaniments  when  they,  in  their 
nervousness,  jumped  from  one  e'tude  to  another,  skipping  with 
them  when  they  omitted  whole  passages,  and  sticking  to  them  in 
every  extremity.  The  jury  were  following  the  score,  and  they  were 
so  astonished  that  they  stood  up  and  craned  their  necks  to  see 
who  the  little  fellow  was,  sitting  there  beneath  the  lid  of  the  great 
piano.  One  of  them,  Edgar  Tinell,  the  first  musician  in  Belgium, 
declared  it  the  most  magnificent  exhibition  of  musicianship  that  he 
had  ever  known.     The  boy  won  the  first  prize  'with  distinction.' 

"He  intended  to  study  the  classical  repertoire  with  some  Ger- 
man violinist  after  graduation,  and  requested  Joachim  to  hear  him 
play.  The  ©Id  master  refused,  saying  that  no  blind  person  could 
ever  master  the  violin.  But  he  relented,  and  Grasse,  in  a  vaca- 
tion, went  over  to  Berlin.  Joachim  sat  in  a  corner  reading  the 
paper  and  looking  very  bored  as  Grasse  tuned  his  wonderful 
Stradivarius.  But  after  a  few  measures  of  a  Bruch  concerto  the 
paper  was  lowered,  at  the  end  of  the  phrase  it  fell  to  the  floor,  and 
when  the  movement  was  over  the  old  man  congratulated  the  blind 
boy  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  German  heart,  advising  him  not  to 
study  with  any  master  after  l*hompson,  as  his  technic  was  quite 
sufficient,  and  in  further  study  he  would  only  lose  his  own  vivid 
individuality. 

"'My  dear  young  man,'  exclaimed  the  master,  'you  are  by  nature 
gifted  far  more  than  most  musicians,  and  need  no  further  school 
but  the  school  of  public  performance  !  ' 

"For  his  final  examination  at  Brussels,  Grasse  prepared  a  reper- 
toire of  sixty-four  larger  violin  works  as  well  as  the  first  violin 
parts  of  a  number  of  string  quartets.  The  jury  chose  four  of  these 
for  performance,  and  awarded  him  the  DiplSme  de  Capacite,  an 
honor  won  by  no  one  besides  Grasse  during  the  last  ten  years. 

"On  the  advice  of  Joachim  he  made  his  ddbut  in  Berlin  at  the 


age  of  eighteen,  and  scored  a  charming  success  in  that  cynical  city. 
Such  musical  centers  as  Leipsic,  Munich,  Vienna,  and  London 
gave  the  young  virtuoso  a  hearty  welcome,  and  he  returned  to 
Berlin  to  duplicate  his  former  success  in  another  field,  appearing 
as  a  chamber  musician  with  the  pianist  Otto  Hegner." 

At  nineteen  he  returned  to  New  York,  but  the  reasons  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  are  said  to  account  for  the  public's  igno- 


THE    GRASSE    TRIO. 

Katherine  de  Normanciie  Schauffler,  piano;  Edwin  Grasse,  violin; 
Robert  Haven  Schauffler,  violoncello.  The  only  chamber-music 
organization  in  this  country  composed  wholly  of  Americans. 

ranee  of  his  art.  Much  time  has  been  given  to  composition  ;  his 
works  including  a  quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  an  orchestral  suite, 
a  violin  concerto,  a  suite  for  piano  and  violin,  and  a  trio  in  C  for 
piano  and  strings.     Mr.  Schauffler  remarks  of  the  latter  : 

"I  know  nothing  in  the  literature  of  American  chamber  music 
that  can  compare  with  this  trio  in  organic  unity,  in  melodic  and 
harmonic  beauty,  in  instrumentation,  in  originality,  and  in  the 
sheer  joy  of  life.  The  lad  of  twenty-three  has  already  ripened  into 
a  mature  creative  musician." 

Grasse's  ambition,  declares  tin's  writer,  is  to  be  such  a  musician 
that  people  will  lose  sight  of  his  blindness.  "He  will  not  allow 
himself  to  be  advertised  as  'The  Blind  Violinist';  for  he  desires 
no  handicap  in  the  race,  and  it  is  his  greatest  joy  and  pride  that 
critics  have  almost  ceased  to  mention  his  eyes."  The  writer  finally 
adds  that  "it  seems  as  tho  there  were  enough  uproarious  spirits 
and  humor  and  healthy  optimism  in  that  blind  boy  to  brighten  up 
a  whole  cityful  of  jaundiced  eyes."  He  has  put  into  his  music 
"the  joy,  the  beauty,  and  the  sparkling  sanity  of  his  own  life." 

Asked  how  it  was  he  took  such  a  zest  in  life,  he  replied  :  "Why, 
the  mere  pleasure  of  breathing  would  be  enough.  ...  I  think  that 
one  of  the  very  best  things  of  all  is  for  a  fellow  to  wake  up  in  the 
morning  and  just  feel  that  he's  here.   I  want  to  live  to  be  a  hundred  !" 
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LITERARY  STYLE  OF  MEN  OF  ACTION      WHY  THE  YELLOW  JOURNAL  PROSPERS 


IN  literary  style  men  of  action  sometimes  achieve  apparently 
without  effort  what  "it  would  have  needed  a  Shakespeare  or  a 
i  at  the  height  of  inspiration"  to  accomplish.  A  writer  in  the 
London  Spectator'm  proclaiming  this  seeming  anomaly  declares 
that  "tin-  mere  writer  who  must,  like  a  silkworm,  spin  out  his 
precious  material  from  inside  him.  can  hardly  hope  to  rival  the 
man  of  genius  whose  imagination  has  been  quickened  and  whose 
tongue  has  been  loosened  by  what  burke  calls  the  'overmastering 
necessities'  of  events."  Such  a  phrase  as  would  seem  to  this 
writer  the  despair  of  the  mere  literary  man  is  Cromwell's  "  Trust  in 
God  and  keep  your  powder  dry."  Nothing  is  more  interesting 
than  "to  watch  the  magic  of  style  springing  out  unexpectedly  from 
the  utterances  of  great  men  of  action,  bringing  an  alien  sweetness 
into  the  hard  world  of  fact,  and  wonderfully  lending  to  expressions 
of  business  or  of  duty  the  glamour  of  passion  or  romance." 

Style  was  "in  the  air"  with  the  Elizabethans,  it  is  noticed.  "  In 
those  days  functions  were  less  specialized  than  now;  and  it  is 
often  difficult  to  decide  whether  an  Elizabethan  was  chiefly  emi- 
nent as  a  writer  or  a  soldier,  as  a  discoverer  or  a  poet.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Essex,  and  Elizabeth  herself  are  cited  as  conspicuous 
examples.  From  Raleigh  the  following  is  quoted  from  his  "  Let- 
ter to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  "  : 

"  Your  father  is  called  the  Vicegerent  of  Heaven  ;  while  he  is 
good  he  is  the  vicegerent  of  heaven.  Shall  man  have  authority 
from  the  fountain  of  good  to  do  evil?  No,  my  prince;  let  mean 
and  degenerate  spirits,  which  want  benevolence,  suppose  your 
power  impaired  by  a  disability  of  doing  injuries.  If  want  of 
power  to  do  ill  be  an  incapacity  in  a  prince,  with  reverence  be  it 
spoken,  it  is  an  incapacity  he  has  in  common  with  the  Deity.  .  .  . 
Preserve  to  your  future  subjects  the  divine  right  of  free  agents; 
and  to  your  own  royal  house  the  divine  right  of  being  their  bene- 
factors.    Believe  me,  there  is  no  other  right  can  flow  from  God." 

Less  profound,  but  even  more  moving,  comments  the  writer,  is 
Essex's  letter  from  the  Tower  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  opening  with 
this  enthralling  sentence  : 

"  From  a  mind  delighting  in  sorrow,  from  spirits  wasted  in  pas- 
sion, from  a  heart  torn  in  pieces  with  care,  grief,  and  travail,  from 
a  man  that  hateth  himself  and  all  things  that  keep  him  alive,  what 
service  can  your  Majesty  expect?" 

Elizabeth  herself,  we  read,  was  a  mistress  of  English  prose. 
Her  speech  to  her  last  Parliament  contains  passages  of  exquisite 
beauty,  in  which  a  solemn  tenderness  of  cadence  mingles  with  the 
simple  grandeur  of  the  words  : 

"  There  is  no  jewel,  be  it  of  never  so  rich  a  price,  which  I  prefer 
before  this  jewel.  I  mean  your  love.  For  I  do  more  esteem  it  than 
any  treasure  or  riches  ;  for  that  we  know  how  to  prize,  but  love  and 
thanks  I  count  inestimable.  And  tho  God  hath  raised  me  high, 
yet  this  I  count  the  glory  of  my  Crown,  that  I  have  reigned  with 
your  loves.  This  makes  that  I  do  not  so  much  rejoice  that  God 
hath  made  me  a  queen,  as  to  be  queen  over  so  thankful  a  people." 

<  (liver  Cromwell  and  Abraham  Lincoln  both  produce  the  im- 
pression ol  men  "who  had  gone  scathless  through  the  depths,  who 
had  looked  on  tempests  and  were  never  shaken."  Lincoln's  style 
it  is  observed,  "is  lull,  like  Cromwell's,  of  reminiscences  of  the 
Bible;  but  it  has  more  of  the  beauty  and  less  of  the  sternness  of 
the  Biblical  manner."     We  read  further: 

"With  an  instinct  for  the  use  of  words  which  is  truly  astonishing, 
he  knew  how  to  combine  the  charm  of  decoration  with  the  most 
direct  force.  A  single  sentence  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Sec- 
ond Inaugural     will  amply  illustrate  these  qualities  : 

"  With  malice  toward  none ;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness 
in  the  right,  as  God  L;i\cs  us  to  sec  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in:  to»bind  up  the  nation's  wounds;  to  care 

for  him  who  shall    have   borne   the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and 
his  orphan      to  do   all  which    mayachieve   and   cherish  a  just   and 

lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." " 


THE  yellow  journal  owes  its  existence  to  the  persistence  in 
men  of  primitive  emotions  of  an  essentially  antisocial  char- 
acter, to  the  fact  that  emotions  are  pleasurable,  no  matter  what 
their  origin,  and  that  people  will  pay  to  experience  shock.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  psychologist,  this  is  the  analysis  of  our  jour- 
nalistic feats,  made  by  Prof.  W.  I.  Thomas,  of  Chicago  Univer- 
sity. He  proceeds  to  classify  the  "shocks"  we  find  ourselves  sub- 
ject to,  with  some  reference  to  their  social  significance.  There  is. 
he  says,  the  emotional  interest  of  the  reflex  type  represented  by 
the  whole  gamut  of  competitive  games.  Then  there  is  "a  second 
form  of  shock  associated  with  horrors,  misfortunes,  detractions, 
and  slanders."  "Artistic  presentations,  of  which  tragedy  is  an 
example,  are  conflict  situations  of  a  generalized  and  reflective 
type,"  while  "scientific  and  business  'pursuits'  are  reallyr  of  the 
hunting  pattern  of  interest,  involving  the  same  emotional  strain  as 
the  chase." 

The  yellow  feature  of  journalism,  we  are  told,  falls  largely  in 
the  second  class  above,  depending  on  the  interest  attaching  to  the 
disastrous.  We  read  in  the  March  number  of  The  American 
Magazine  : 

"  If  a  yellow  sheet  be  analyzed,  it  will  be  found  that  it  handles 
events  and  persons  from  the  pain  or  disaster  standpoint.  The 
event  itself  is  of  no  significance.  The  loss  of  life,  the  loss  of  hap- 
pines.sv,  the  loss  of  property,  the  loss  of  reputation,  death  and  de- 
traction, is  the  whole  story.  In  a  word,  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  hate 
reflex. 

"But  the  yellow  press  does  not  stop  with  the  singling  out  and 
overemphasis  of  situations  of  the  fear-and-hate  type.  It  distorts 
incidents  and  situations  so  that  they  \y ill  correspond  to  the  most 
crude  and  brutal  conditions  of  consciousness  and  desire.  It  per- 
verts facts  and  manufactures  stories  purporting  to  be  true,  for  the 
sake  of  producing  an  emotional  shock  greater  than  would  follow  on 
the  presentation  of  the  exact  truth." 

The  yellow  journal  is  said  not  to  differ  from  certain  legitimate 
forms  of  art  in  the  material  employed,  but  only  in  the  manner  of 
handling  the  materials.     Thus  : 

"  Love,  hate,  fear,  despair,  intrigue,  sentiment,  adventure,  and 
the  marvelous,  are  the  subjects  of  art  as  well  as  of  the  yellow 
journal ;  but  art  in  the  proper  sense,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  handles 
its  materials  from  a  generalized  or  ideal  standpoint,  and  with  some 
conscious  reference  to  the  significance  of  the  type  of  action.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  reflect  or  mimic  the  elemental  emotions  and 
secure  a  shock  unmodified  by  any  conscious  oversight,  is  a  charac- 
teristic both  of  the  yellow  journal  and  of  that  which  we,  for  lack  of 
a  more  definite  terminology,  are  accustomed  to  call  low  forms  of  art. 
In  this  sense,  there  is,  of  course,  yellow  art  as  well  as  yellow  jour- 
nalism, and  the  yellow  journalism  is  worse  than  the  yellow  art  only 
in  regard  to  those  numerous  cases  where  fictions  are  presented  as 
realities." 

Speech  and  printing  are  the  two  main  agents  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge,  it  is  pointed  out.  Tho  speech  is  a  more  imme- 
diate agent  of  communication,  "printing  has  the  distinction  of 
being  associated  with  the  more  generalized,  more  well-considered, 
and  more  intellectual  operations  of  the  mind."  If  truth  and  the 
knowledge  of  truth  are  so  valued  and  the  machinery  for  securing 
them  in  advanced  societies  is  so  elaborate,  how  are  we  to  explain, 
asks  the  professor,  "  the  existence  and  popularity  of  the  most  highly 
elaborated  organ  of  untruth  ever  developed  in  the  history  of  a 
society"?  The  explanation,  he  s.i\s.  seems  to  lie  along  two  lines. 
Thus  : 

"(i)  In  the  existence  of  an  invincible  appetite  for  sensation  in 
human  nature,  and  the  failure  of  society  up  to  the  present  point  to 
substitute  social  tor  antisocial  feeling  in  the  popular  mind;  and 
(2)  in  the  fact  (hat  the  art  of  printing  is  so  ennobled  by  its  histori- 
cal association  with  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  with  the  interests  of 
humanity,  that  we  have  been  slow  to  perceive  and  credit  the  essen- 
tial viciousness  of  the  operations  of  the  yellow  press.  The  tradi- 
tions of  the  press  are  so  tine  and  printing  is  so  deliberate  an  act 
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that  we  have  a  persistent  faith  in  the  printed  page  ;  and  even  after 
we  have  been  repeatedly  deceived  we  still  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  anything  printed  in  the  papers  can  be  untrue.  But  our  faith 
is  departing.  At  present  we  believe  nothing  that  we  see  in  the 
dailies,  or  at  any  rate  we  do  not  believe  it  absolutely,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  the  weeklies,  we  will  venture  to  form  a  judgment 
on  the  basis  of  statements  appearing  in  the  monthlies,  while  our 
old  credulity  in  the  bound  volume  remains  unshaken." 

The  immorality  of  the  yellow  journal  is  set  forth  in  these  words  : 

"The  yellow  journal  .  .  .  is  a  positive  agent  of  vice  and  crime. 
The  condition  of  morality,  as  well  as  of  mental  life,  in  a  commu- 
nity depends  on  the  prevailing  copies.  A  people  is  profoundly  in- 
fluenced by  whatever  is  persistently  brought  to  its  attention.  A 
good  illustration  of  this  is  the  fact  that  an  article  in  commerce — a 
food,  a  luxury,  a  medicine,  or  a  stimulant — can  always  be  sold  in 
immense  quantities  if  it  be  persistently  and  largely  advertised.  In 
the  same  way  the  yellow  journal  by  an  advertisement  of  crime, 
vice,  and  vulgarity,  on  a  scale  unexampled  in  commercial  adver- 
tising and  in  a  way  that  amounts  to  approval  and  even  applause, 
becomes  one  of  the  forces  making  for  immorality.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  fix  a  legal  responsibility  here  any  more  than  it  it  is  possible 
to  trace  definitely  the  increased  sales  of  a  cigar  to  the  bill-boards 
advertising  it,  but  journalistic  advertising  gets  results,  and  no  less 
surely  when  the  display  is  a  part  of  the  reading  matter  than  when 
it  is  in  the  paid  advertising  columns." 


"ILLUMINATED"  MUSIC 

PROGRAM  music  has  often  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the  un- 
initiated auditor,  because  he  does  not  know  what  the  com- 
poser is  driving  at.  Sometimes  the  composer's  intention  is  printed 
on  the  program  ;  but  when  Strauss's  "Don  Quixote,"  for  example, 
is  being  played,  the  listener  in  a  semi-lighted  hall  can  not  always 
follow  the  course  of  printed  events  so  as  to  know  whether  the 
music  describes  the  attack  on  the  windmill  or  the  sheep  running 


From  "  The  Graphic,"  London. 


A    NEW  ART    FORM. 


The  opening  scene  of  the  "  illuminated  symphony."  Following 
this  the  words  of  Mr.  Trench's  poem  were  flashed  upon  the  screen 
behind  which  an  orchestra  played  Mr.  Holbrooke's  music. 

over  a  hill.  London  has  lately  tried  an  experiment  with  the 
problem  here  indicated.  What  was  called  an  " illuminated  sym- 
phony "  was  performed  in  Queen's  Hall.  The  music  written  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Holbrooke  was  played  by  a  large  orchestra,  partly  con- 
cealed by  a  screen  upon  which  were  thrown  the  words  of  a  poem, 
called"  Apollo  and  the  Seaman,"  by  Mr.  Herbert  Trench,  the  Eng- 
lish poet.     It  is  thought  by  the  critic  of  the  London  Times  that 


HERBERT  TRENCH, 

The  English  poet  whose  "Apollo  and  the 
Seaman"  was  given  musical  illustration  in 
London,  inaugurating  what  is  called  a  "new 
art." 


the  experiment  may  have  "important  artistic  results,"  tho  the  con- 
sensus of  critical  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  first  attempts  did 
not  result  in  success.  According  to  the  program  the  intention  was 
"to  develop  program  music  by  placing  the  interpretation  and  in- 
tention of  the  music  beyond  question  or  cavil,  and  thus  avoid 
something  of  the  uncertainty  necessarily  attaching  to  analytical 
programs.'  "  The  new  art  is  described  further  as  "a  reversion  to 
the  earliest  Greek  theory  on  the  respective  functions  of  the  two 
arts  " — music  and  poetry, 
for  the  means  thus  offered 
enable  "the  eye  and  the 
intelligence  to  cooperate 
with  the  ear."  Concern- 
ing this  effort  the  critic 
of  The  Times  (London) 
writes  : 

"All  questions  of  the 
junction  of  two  or  more 
arts  must  be  solved  in 
the  long  run  by  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  many 
actual  experiments ;  none 
can  be  judged  on  abstract 
grounds,  for  the  principle 
might  be  wrong,  tho  the 
first  experiment  might 
succeed,  and  the  principle 
might  be  right,  tho  the 
first  experiment  should 
fail.  In  such  alliances 
as  that  which  has  long 
been  accepted  in  the  case 
of  opera,  or  that  fusion 
of  all  the  arts  which 
was  attempted  in  the 
latest  works  of  Wagner,  the  great  danger  is  that  the  musical  part 
of  the  business  will  take  a  subordinate  place,  unless  it  is  of  extra- 
ordinary strength  and  interest.  In  England,  at  the  present  day, 
we  are  so  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  music,  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other, going  on  while  we  try  to  write  letters,  to  dine,  to  talk,  or  to 
see  a  play,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  free  from  the  mental  habit  of 
ignoring  it  altogether." 

Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  critic  for  The  Saturday  Review  (London). 
sees  no  good  in  the  experiment.  Indeed,  he  asserts  that  his  "dis- 
gust and  anger  at  this  inartistic  affectation  of  '  new  art '  is  caused 
in  part  by  my  respect  for  both  the  perpetrators  of  it."     He  adds  : 

"  A  better  demonstration  of  the  folly  of  so-called  program  music 
was  never  seen  than  in  this  degradation  of  two  arts,  in  the  attempt 
to  combine  both  in  one  substance.  No  such  combination  was 
made,  and  the  fetters  in  which  Mr.  Holbrooke  had  willingly  placed 
himself  were  heard  jingling  through  the  entire  performance." 

One  of  the  defects  of  this  particular  enterprise  is  that  the  poet 
and  the  composer  did  not  pull  together  well  in  the  same  harness. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan  writes  in  The  Daily  News  (London) : 

"No  doubt  the  music  as  a  whole  illustrates  the  poem  as  a  whole. 
The  symphony  is  Mr.  Holbrooke's  musical  expression  of  Mr. 
Trench's  new  immortality — not  the  fantom  of  past  ideals,  but  the 
modern  idea  that  the  human  race  itself  makes  its  own  immortality, 
from  father  to  son.  But  the  very  merits  of  Mr.  Holbrooke's  score 
— its  sense  of  form,  of  cumulative  climax,  and  of  well-balanced 
musical  emotion — result  in  the  poem  and  the  music  being  in  oppo- 
sition at  many  points.  Mr.  Trench's  stanzas  flashed  out  peace, 
but  Mr.  Holbrooke's  music  breathed  defiance  and  war;  or,  at 
other  times,  the  lines  on  the  screen  called  for  a  terrific  climax,  but 
the  music  was  busy  with  more  mysterious  thoughts.  I  can  not 
help  feeling  that  the  composer  did  not  worry  himself  with  detached 
illustrations  of  the  poem,  and  not  having  done  so,  all  the  program 
we  desired  to  know  could  well  have  been  exprest  within  the  con- 
fines of  a  single  sonnet,  or  even  be  embraced  by  a  short  title.  In 
a  certain  sense,  then,  the  composer  has  supplied  a  criticism  of  the 
poet's  idea  of  an  illuminated  symphony." 
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NEW  SIMPLIFIED  WORDS 

TIIK  success  of  simplified  spelling  evidently  depends  upon  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  adopted  by  the  people,  and  an  impor- 
tant influence  in  the  adoption  or  rejection  is  the  daily  newspaper. 
So  far  in  our  scrutiny,  it  must  be  recorded,  we  have  found  no 
newspaper  approval  of  the  new  list  of  seventy-five  simplifications 
recently  promulgated  by  the  Hoard.  The  majority  of  papers 
ignore  the  matter,  while  those  who  give  it  their  attention  indulge 
in  more  derision  and  vituperation  than  greeted  the  earlier  list. 
Yet  apparently  excellent  reasons  are  given  for  the  new  changes. 
These  reasons  are  furnished  by  Dr.  C.  P.  G.  Scott,  the  secretary 
of  the  Board,  and  are  published  in  an  interview  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  The  first  word  of  the  list,  ake  for  ache,  whose  new 
form,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "reduces  Dr.  Aked  to  a  past 
participle,"  bears  its  present  form  from  a  faulty  derivation.  "The 
verb  is  properly  ake  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  acan,  just  is  bake  is 
the  form  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  bacan."  Every  writer  be- 
fore the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  asserted,  used  it  in  the  simplified 
form.     The  entire  list  is  as  follows  : 


ake 

condit 

harang 

redouted 

aile 

counterfit 

higt 

sent 

agast 

curteous 

indetted 

sion 

alfabet 

curtesy 

iland 

sissors 

autograf 

crum 

ile 

sithe 

autum 

det 

lam 

siv 

bedsted 

dettor 

leag 

slight 

bibliografy 

diafram 

lim 

solem 

biografy 

dout 

num 

soveren 

boro 

dum 

pamflet 

succede 

bild 

eg 

paragraf 

surfit 

bilding 

excede 

fonetic 

telegraf 

campain 

foren 

fonograf 

telefone 

camfor 

forftt 

fotograf 

tluim 

quire 

furlo 

tisic 

tung 

cifer 

gastly 

tisis 

wier 

coco 

gost 

procede 

wierd 

colleag 

gard 

redout 

yoman 

colum 

gardian 

redoutable 

Considering  the  words  in  groups  the  following  are,  according 
to  Dr.  Scott,  the  reasons  for  some  of  the  proposed  changes  : 

"Ghost  received  its  h  from  Caxton,  who  late  in  the  fifteenth 
century  followed  a  Dutch  fashion  later  abandoned  and  printed  the 
Old  English  gost  with  the  h  inserted.  This  action  paved  the  way 
for  the  insertion  of  the  h  in  agast  and  gastly.  Many  later  writers 
hesitated  to  adopt  the  innovation,  and  we  find  that  Spenser,  Mil- 
ton, and  Butler  spelled  agast  without  the  h. 

"  Many  people  will  probably  balk  at  the  substitution  of  f  for  ph 
in  such  words  as  alphabet,  biography,  pamphlet,  paragraph,  tele- 
graph, photograph,  and  the  like,  but,  according  to  the  Spelling 
Board,  the  change  ought  ultimately  to  be  made  in  all  words  con- 
taining ph  in  that  value,  altho  at  present  changes  are  recommended 
only  in  a  few  of  the  more  familiar  words.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
all  such  words  are  spelled  with  an  f  in  Spanish,  Italian,  Danish, 
Swedish,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Hungarian,  etc.,  and  that  the  same 
spelling  was  common  in  such  of  them  as  existed  in  Late  or  Middle 
Latin.  Such  words  passed  into  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English 
with  the  f,  but  in  most  the  classical  Latin  ph  was  restored.  Other 
words  in  exactly  the  same  class,  such  as  fancy,  frantic,  frenzy, 
frieze,  coffin,  and  coffer,  did  not  return  to  the  ph  spelling,  altho 
there  is  apparently  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  also  have 
reverted  to  the  classical  form 

"Autumn,  solemn,  and  column  the  Board  would  deprive  of  their 
n's  because,  altho  in  the  Latin  originals  the  letter  was  pronounced, 
it  is  silent  in  the  modem  English  and  therefore  is  considered 
superfluous;  bedstead  is  to  lose  its  a  for  the  same   reason    that  led 

to  the  adoption  of  the  spelling  stedfast  which  was  recommended 

in  the   board's   first   list  of  three  hundred  words.     The  latter  has 
the  sanction  not  only  of  Spenser,  Milton,  Bunyan,  and   the  Bible, 
but  is  accepted  as  an  alternative  spelling  1>\   the  Webster  and  (  'en 
turv  dictionaries 

"It  is  recommended  that  the  g  be  dropl  from  campaign,  foreign) 

sovereign,  and  diaphragm,  as  it  is  needless.  Campaign  is  said  to 
lie  a  modern  spelling.  Diaphragm  merely  follows  the  recommen- 
dation made  in  the  fust  list  as  to  apothegm.  The  earlier  spellings 
of  Foreign  and  sovereign  were  forein  or  forain,  and  soverein  or 
soverain.     The    board  chose   t he  spelling  'foren'  and  'soveren,' 


altho  recognizing  that  in  this  country  the  present  pronunciation 
more  nearly  approximates  forin  and  soverin. 

"According  to  the  Board  the  spelling  choir  for  quire,  to  which  a 
change  is  recommended,  'is  one  of  the  worst  spellings  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.'  The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  is  a  'blundering  mix- 
ture '  of  the  modern  French  cAceur  and  the  real  English  spelling 
quire,  which  is  the  modern  form  found  in  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Dryden,  Addison,  Pope,  and  Tennyson,  and  is  still  retained  in  the 
English  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 

The  final  ue  is  dropt  from  league  and  colleague,  to  correspond 
with  the  earlier  recommendation  respecting  catalogue  and  peda- 
gogue. Counterfeit,  surfeit,  and  forfeit  lose  their  superfluous  e 
because  their  final  syllable  is  now  pronounced  like  a  short  i  and 
should  conform  with  words  of  similar  origin  such  as  benefit  and 
comfit  where  the  elimination  has  already  taken  place.  The  loss  of 
final  letters  from  crumb,  dumb,  egg,  and  so  forth  produce  rather 
startling  appearances,  yet  the  justifications  seem  entirely  logical. 
Thus  : 

"Cutting  off  the  final  b  from  crumb,  dumb,  lamb,  limb,  numb, 
and  thumb  is  recommended  because  the  letter  is  silent.  None  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  originals  except  dumb  and  lamb  possest  b,  and 
the  letter  was  omitted  by  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Ben  Jonson. 
Crum  is  now  preferred  by  some  dictionaries,  and  every  one  writes 
the  words  dummy  and  numskull  without  the  b.  The  silent  b  in 
such  words  as  debtor,  doubt,  redoubt,  and  their  derivatives  is 
merely  a  sixteenth-century  insertion  in  imitation  of  the  b  in  remote 
Latin  originals,  and  the  Board  finds  in  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  and  the  English  Bible  examples  of  the  simpler  forms. 

"Egg  is  the  only  common  word  in  modern  English  which  still 
retains  the  gg  ending.  Once  upon  a  time  leg  and  peg  and  pig  and 
dig  had  this  ending.  To  be  sure  the  shortening  of  egg  makes  it 
appear  rather  startling  and  brings  it  into  the  two-letter  class,  but 
there  is  just  as  much  reason  for  the  change  as  there  was  in  the 
other  cases,  the  Board  says.  Some  time  the  Board  may  recom- 
mend the  dropping  of  the  double  ending  from  hell  and  pill,  but 
such  a  move  would  involve  changes  in  so  many  hundred  words 
that  it  is  not  contemplated  just  at  present." 

The  entire  list  of  changes  with  their  supporting  reasons  would 
be  too  long  for  quotation.  These,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be 
able  to  secure  a  welcome  for  the  changes.  The  Post  states  edi- 
torially that  "one  proper  comment  "  on  the  new  list  "is  that  it 
makes  fair  a  large  amount  of  criticism  which  was  bitterly  resented 
as  'unfair  '  by  the  proponents  of  the  original  three  hundred  words." 
This  paper  is  "curious  to  see  what  the  Spelling  Board  can  say 
now  to  the  critics  who  treat  its  policy  as  a  phonetic  system,  bearing 
but  little  relation  to  the  natural  evolution  of  the  language."  The 
New  York  Tribune  sees  in  the  seventy-five  novelties  "several  in- 
fernal machines  expressly  calculated  to  blast  out  a  deep  chasm 
between  English  literature  and  English  dictionaries."     It  adds: 

"As  we  contemplate  the  seventy-five  revisions  in  conjunction 
with  the  announcement  that  twenty  thousand  (and)  odd  writers  of 
English  have  sworn  fealty  to  the  Board's  mystified  spelling,  fear 
and  horror  are  diluted  with  curious  speculations  over  the  possibil- 
ity of  witnessing  in  the  near  future  a  confusion  of  pens  more  dis- 
astrous than  the  mythical  confusion  of  tongues." 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  expresses  itself  in  these  words  : 

"  Having  made  a  conspicuous  fool  of  itself  on  one  occasion,  the 
spelling  committee  proceeds  to  confirm  us  in  the  thought  that  it 
mighl  do  so  again,  and,  indeed,  aggravates  its  offense.  It  has 
gone  far  with  this  second  thrust  into  the  English  body  etymologic 
and  orthographic  to  make  the  language  entirely  unrecognizable  to 
otherwise  intelligent  people,  granting,  of  course,  that  the  reforms 
should  be  adopted  and  put  into  use.  The  only  comforting  reflec- 
tion we  have  is  that  as  no  one  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  crotch- 
ety has  been  willing  to  make  'through  '  into  'thru,'  so  will  no  one 
now  send  us  letters  with  such  strangers  in  them  as 'dum,  "eg,'  'gost.' 
'gard,'  'siv,'  and  'lam.'  The  man  who  will  discover  without  a 
glossary  what  any  of  these  words  are  or  were  before  Carnegie 
jumped  into  them  should  receive  hero  medals  from  that  philan- 
thropic billionaire's  left  hand  while  he  is  doing  this  mischief  with 
his  right." 
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Journal. 


SERENO  S.  PRATT, 

Editor  The   Wall  Street 
Journal. 


FRANK   A.   VANDERI.IP, 

Writer  on  Finance  and  Vice- 
President  the  National  City 
Bank,  New  York. 


H.  c.   WATSON, 
Editor  Dun's  Review. 


THE  FINANCIAL  OUTLOOK 


PHASES  OF  THE  NEW  YEAR'S  BUSINESS 

In  discussing  the  commercial  situation 
at  the  close  of  the  week  ending  February 
8th,  Dun's  Review  notes  that  what  little 
change  has  occurred  shows  "progress  in 
the  right  direction,"  recent  gains  having 
teen  "maintained  in  almost  every  in- 
stance." As  to  railways  there  have  been 
smaller  decreases  in  earnings  and  mean- 
while larger  forces  are  at  w7ork  in  leading 
industries.  Mercantile  collections  are  de- 
scribed as  "irregular,"  some  districts  "  re- 
porting fairly  prompt  settlements,  but  at 
other  points  payments  are  slow. "  Railway 
earnings  for  January  were  14.2  per  cent. 
smaller  than  for  January,  1907,  "altho 
each  week  made  a  better  exhibit  than  the 
one  preceding."  While  foreign  commerce 
consignments  showed  a  gain  of  $6,250,713 
in  exports  for  the  week,  there  was  a  loss 
of  $8,778,665  in  imports  as  compared  with 
the  same  week  last  year. 

The  Financial  Chronicle  (Feb.  8)  notes 
the  "very  unfavorable  'statements  of  rail- 
road earnings  for  the  month  of  December, " 
and,  citing  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  says: 

"On  the  lines  directly  operated  east  of 
Pittsburg  and  Erie  there  is  a  loss  of 
$1,114,300  in  gross,  attended  by  a  saving 
of  only  $56,400  in  expenses,  while  on  the 
lines  directly  operated  west  of  Pittsburg 
there  is  a  loss  of  $1,374,800  in  gross,  offset 
by  a  saving  of  $665,200  in  expenses.  For 
the  combined  lines,  therefore,  the  result 
for  this  one  month  is  a  falling  off  of 
$2,489,100  in  gross  and  a  falling  off  of 
$1,767,500  in  the  net  earnings.  December 
completes  the  company's  fiscal  year,  and 
the  figures  for  the  twelve  months  also 
reveal  some  striking  results.  There  has 
been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  gross 
earnings,  but  the  higher  operating  cost 
has  consumed  the  whole  of  this  increase, 
leaving  no  improvement  in  the  net.  In 
brief,  on  the  combined  lines  directly  oper- 
ated east  and  west  of  Pittsburg  the 
addition  to  gross  earnings  for  the  twelve 
months,  on  top  of  the  enormous  gains  in 
previous  years,  has  been  no  less  than 
$24,683,700.  In  the  case  of  the  net,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  small  loss — $7,600." 

The  same  paper,  discussing  commercial 
failures  for  the  month  of  January,  says: 
"They  are  about  in  line  with  general  ex- 
pectations," while,  in  view  of  recent  con- 
ditions, "an  even  less  favorable  showing 
would  have  caused  no  surprise."  It  finds 
gratification  in  the  fact  "that  disasters  are 
no  greater."  These  failures,  as  compiled 
for   Dun's  Review,   numbered   in   January 


1,949,  with  indebtedness  of  $27,990,514, 
whereas  in  1907  the  number  was  1,355, 
and  the  liabilities  $13,628,126.  The  figures 
here  cited  are  for  commercial  failures  only. 
There  were  in  addition  39  banking  failures, 
wTith  liabilities  of  $61,566,435,  but  in  some 
instances  the  banks  have  either  reopened 
or  will  soon  do  so. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Bradstreet's  that  the 


exceptionally  large  total  of  liabilities  is  "a 
result  of  a  suspension  of  crippled  financial 
institutions  which  have  weathered  the 
panic  with  aid,  but  proved  too  weak  to 
continue  once  the  support  was  withdrawn." 
The  Financial  Chronicle  has  compiled 
statistics  of  clearings  for  January  during 
the  past  four  years,  arranging  them  by 
groups  of  States,  with  the  following  results: 


Clearings  at- 


New  York  City 
Philadelphia  .  .  . 

Pittsburg 

Baltimore 


Total  for  all  centers  in  the 
Middle  States. 


Boston 
Providence   . 
Hartford  .  .  . 
New  Haven  . 
Springfield    . 


Total  for  all  centers  in  New 
England. 


Chicago 
Cincinnati  .  . 
Cleveland .  . 
Detroit    .... 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Columbus   .  . 


Total  for  all  centers  in  the 
Middle  West. 


San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles.  .  . 

Seattle 

Salt  Lake  City 

Portland 

Spokane    

Tacoma 


Total  for  all  centers  of  the 
Pacific. 


Kansas  City 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 

St.  Paul 

Denver 


Total  for  all  centers  in  the 
other  West. 


St.  Louis  .  .  . 
New  Orleans 
Louisville .  .  . 
Houston.  .  .  . 
Galveston  .  . 
Atlanta  .... 
Memphis  .  .  . 
Savannah  . 
Richmond  .  . 
Nashville  .  . 
Fort  Worth  . 
Norfolk  .... 
Birmingham 


Total  for  all  Southern  cen- 
ters. 
Total  all  centers    


Outside  New  York 


January 

1908. 

I907. 

Inc.  or 
Dec. 

1906. 

1905. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

6,750,274,957 

9.637.670,884 

— 30.0 

1 1,238,200,678 

7.734,724.555 

527,835,627 

674.008,329 

— 21 .  7 

71 1,728,946 

555.56/, 599 

198,752,208 

242,391,595 

—  18.0 

250,599.895 

194.665.95'' 

114,156,732 

I37.I74.505 

-- 16. 8 

136,608,341 

'07,599.762 

7,744,219.728 

IO,868,l86,434 

—28.7 

12,493,726,417 

8,717,023,272 

685,221,431 

905,240,383 

—24.3 

843,352,933 

656.574,813 

32,697,400 

40,163,600 

—  18.6 

38.593.4oo 

32  747.400 

17,272,875 

17,467,376 

—   1.1 

17,286,017 

14,378,251 

12,527,172 

12,278,280 

+    2.0 

11,598,407 

10.439,184 

8,954,246 

IO,7o8,I4I 

— 16.4 

7,620, 169 

7.081,297 

784,537,040 

I,0l6,042,0l8 

— 22.8 

947,037,036 

743507. 416 

947.986, 50; 

1,040,404,711 

-  8.9 

986,844,841 

814.137.382 

1 14,848,000 

132,007,600 

—  13.0 

123,096,400 

108,433,400 

72,177,943 

8l,070,03  7 

—  1 1  . 0 

73,173,634 

69.22  1  881 

57,278,357 

61,758,130 

—  72 

55.613,277 

49,768,566 

46,539,305 

49,862,876 

-   6.7 

43,516,978 

30.399,219 

30,084,073 

39,992,532 

—24.8 

32,817  340 

29.536,454 

2  I,58l,200 

25,568,200 

—  156 

24.998,300 

24.020.600 

1,382,614,890 

1,532,892,377 

—9-8 

1,438,973.238 

1,212,515.331 

147,762,112 

204,512,323 

— 27.7 

185,519,862 

138,208,836 

38,183,965 

58,240,  I69 

— 344 

46,833.860 

34,509,280 

30,920,584 

38,478,03  5 

19.7 

32,795.098 

19.496,756 

17,200.073 

29,252,682 

41.2 

32,161,600 

16,816,316 

2  I  ,696,804 

28,112,848 

— 22.8 

20,0.8()  08  I 

ib.  120,540 

21,525,627 

22,124,089 

—  2.7 

16,404,  121 

1  1 .  1  7  7 .  S  7  2 

17,615,310 

20,386,795 

-13 -6 

l6,04  5.0.59 

1  1,829,658 

310,637,844 

428,153,621 

—  27.4 

357.349,201 

254,674,386 

147,625,124 

1  39,  074, 847 

+    6.1 

II5,448,Ol8 

93.877,700 

93,231.843 

79.371,521 

+  17.5 

80,304,284 

69.617.331 

51,173,897 

45,428,005 

+  12.6 

:39.795.S24 

35.917.280 

40,524,147 

37.964.411 

+    6.7 

32.170.773 

25.501.356 

32,939,647 

36,236.823 

—   9-1 

30,684,057 

29.254,537 

439,581,923 

420,494,666 

+  4-S 

364,563,026 

311.814,773 

272,229,342 

290,215,980 

-    6.2 

283.462,301 

254,613.822 

91,914,140 

111,335,391 

—  17.4 

108,300,243 

96,447.151 

50,342,158 

62,022,749 

-18.8 

62,358.129 

52,934,162 

40,552,594 

53,820,730 

24    7 

41.783.764 

29,067,274 

33,002,000 

36,626,500 

—    99 

26,653,000 

22,610,000 

22,l8l,46.5 

27. 3H-775 

—  18.8 

22,020,815 

14,887,774 

25,043,299 

20,149.433 

—    4-2 

27.879.053 

25,308,316 

19,069,484 

24,127,225 

—  21  .0 

19,562,208 

15.836,785 

26,750,601 

■$0,286,417 

— 11. 7 

30,967,822 

23,930,302 

17,795.888 

18,652,587 

—   46 

21,453.250 

13,826,872 

20,000,000 

17.860,888 

+  12.0 

13-929,318 

10,127.530 

9,83L968 

12,886,921 

—23.7 

10,324,197 

7.725,135 

8,738.475 

IO.4S9.347 

-16.7 

8,688,497 

6,149.207 

697,716,807 

788.886.290 

—  11. 6 

734,809,463 

608,820.707 

II. 3^9,308.232 

15.054.655,406 

— 24.5 

16,336,458,381 

11,848,355.885 

4,609,033,277 

5,416,984.522 

— 149 

5,098,257,703 

4.113,631,330 
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In  its  comments  on  this  table  The 
Chronicle  notes  that,  at  only  twenty-one  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fourteen  renters,  on 
which  its  s1  are  based,   "was  there 

any  increase  in  clearings  for  January  tin's 
t  as  compared  with  1907,"  but  adds 
thai  "it  is  perhaps  well  to  state  that  the 
losses  are  in  the  main  less  heavy  than  the 
eases  recorded  in  December."  The 
exhibit,  therefore,  for  the  opening  of  the 
new  year  is  less  unfavorable  than  was  that 
for  the  closing  month  of  1907.  Discussing 
these  figures  further,  it  says: 

"The  aggregate  clearings  for  the  whole 
country  for  the  month  show  a  loss  of  24.  5 
percent,  from  January,  1007;  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  1906  the 
decline  is  even  greater — 30  .  5  per  cent. — 
and  from  1905  there  is  a  falling  off  of  4.1 
per  cent.  In  fact,  we  must  go  back  to 
11104  to  find  a  smaller  total  than  in  1908 
for  the  opening  month  of  the  year.  Out- 
side of  New  York  the  comparison  is  not 
quite  so  unsatisfactory;  even  there,  how- 
ever, the  January  aggregate  falls  behind 
1907  by  14.9  per  cent.,  is  9.6  per  cent,  less 
than  in  1906,  but  shows  a  gain  of  12.1  per 
cent,  over  1905.  In  the  middle  group  of 
eities  the  decrease  in  the  total,  as  compared 
with  1907,  reaches  28.7  percent.,  New  York 
exhibiting  a  loss  of  30  per  cent,  and  Phila- 
delphia 21.7  per  cent.  The  New  England 
section  falls  behind  January  of  last  year 
by  22.8  per  cent.,  Boston's  loss  being  24.3 
per  cent.  In  the  Middle  West  the  decline 
shown  at  Chicago  is  8.9  per  cent,  and  the 
decrease  for  the  group  reaches  9.8  per  cent. 
On  the  Pacific  slope  all  the  important 
cities  record  totals  well  below  last  year, 
the  loss  at  San  Francisco  having  been  27.7 
per  cent,  and  for  the  section  27.4  per  cent. 
The  remaining  Western  States  combined 
make  a  more  favorable  showing  than  else- 
where, gains  at  Kansas  City,  .Minneapolis, 
Omaha,  and  St.  Paul  being  sufficient  to 
offset  losses  at  other  points,  and  leave  a 
gain  of  4.5  per  cent,  for  the  group  as  a 
whole.  Southern  cities  of  prominence  as 
a  rule  record  losses,  and  the  decline  for 
the  section  reaches  11.6  per  cent." 

WHY  MEN  FAIL  IN  BUSINESS 

In  the  course  of  its  investigations  of 
failures  through  many  years,  Bradstreet's 
has  brought  together  a  vast  deal  of  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  immediate  causes  of 
commercial  failures,  from  which  it  draws 
the  conclusion  "that  tendencies  present 
within  the  individual  himself  are  responsi- 
ble for  four-fifths  of  all  business  failures 
occurring,  the  remaining  one-fifth  being 
due  to  extraneous  conditions  over  which 
the  individual  trader  has  no  control." 
It  has  found  that  "eight  leading  causes  are 
due  to  the  individual  himself,  while  three 
others  are  largely  beyond  his  control." 
These  eight  are  "incompetency,"  "inex- 
perience," "lack  of  capital,"  "unwise 
granting  of  credits,"  "outside  specula- 
tions," "negled  of  business,"  "personal 
extravaga  lice,"  and  fraudulent  "disposition 

ol  property  "    The  causes  over  which  the 
individual    has    no    control    it    names    as 
"specific  conditions,"   "failure  of  others," 
and  "compel ition."     lis  conclusions  an 

"In  1907  the  eighl  factors  above  men- 
tioned caused  81. i  per  cent,  of  the  failures, 
as  against  79.7  percent,  in  njof),  while  the 
1  hree  1  auses  beyond  1  on1  rol  of  I  he  indi- 
vidual induced  [8.9  per  cent,  of  the  failures, 

as  againsl    20.3  per  cenl     in    [906.     Thus 
the    individual    was   apparently    more    to 

blame   in    11)07   "'an   in    [906,   SO   far  as  the 


actual  casualties  were  concerned,  but  when 
the  figures  of  liabilities  are  considered  it  is 
found  that  the  three  causes  grouped  in 
the  second  classification  were  responsible 
for  55.4  per  cent,  of  the  failure  damage, 
as  against  only  27.1  per  cent,  in  1906.  In 
1893  26.4  per  cent,  of  the  failures  and 
56.3  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities  were  due  to 
these  three  causes." 

PANICS  COMPARED 

The  Financier  (Feb.)  prints  a  statement 
of  facts  as  to  the  duration  of  panics,  and 
the  periods  for  which  loan  certificates  have 
been  outstanding,  during  the  several  crises 
through  which  the  country  has  passed  in 
the  last  fifty  years.  It  accepts  the  end  of 
December  as  marking  the  termination  of 
the  recent  panic,  because  then  "all  appre- 
hensions of  its  continuance  were  allayed"; 
hence  the  duration  of  the  crisis  was  a  little 
more  than  two  months.  Of  previous 
crises  only  one  was  of  briefer  duration, 
loan  certificates  in  1890  having  been 
issued  on  November  12th,  and  all  having 
been  canceled  by  February  7th  of  the 
following  year.  But  at  that  time  the 
maximum  volume  of  such  certificates  was 
only  $16,645,000,  while  in  the  recent  panic 
it  was  $97,000,000.  The  Financier  pro- 
ceeds to  say: 

"In  the  crises  of  i860  and  of  1884  loan 
certificates  were  retired  three  and  a  half 
months  after  their  issue;  in  the  panic  of 
1 86 1  they  were  outstanding  seven  months, 
and  in  the  crisis  of  1893  the  41  £  millions 
were  retired  four  months  after  their  emis- 
sion. The  smallest  amount  of  certificates 
that  has  been  emitted  in  any  of  the  eleven 
crises  in  which  they  were  employed  for  the 
relief  of  the  situations  was  $7,375,000  in 
i860;  the  largest,  as  above  noted,  was  97 
millions  in  the  recent  panic.  The  total 
emissions  in  all  of  the  eleven  crises  were 
$215,774,000,  not  including  issues  by  clear- 
ing-houses of  other  cities  which,  after  1864, 
began  to  adopt  this  device  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  effects  of  crises. 

"The  panic  of  i860  was  chiefly  due  to 
expectations  of  a  civil  war,  in  the  event  of 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presi- 
dency; such  expectations  were  realized 
and  hence  the  panic  of  1861  in  which  22 £ 
millions  of  loan  certificates  were  issued. 
In  1863  there  was  another  emission,  this 
time  of  1 1  millions;  in  September,  1873, 
the  issues  were  26 J  millions,  and  in  1884 
25  millions.  The  panic  of  1890,  which  was 
due  to  currency  debasement,  through  the 
creation  of  silver  Treasury  notes,  was 
ameliorated  by  the  emission  of  16  J  millions 
of  certificates,  aided  by  combinations  of 
capitalists  and  bankers  who  arranged  for 
the  importation  of  gold  for  the  relief  of 
the  Treasury;  the  panic  of  1893  was  due 
to  the  object  lessons  which  were  taught 
with  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  repeal 
of  the  silver-purchase  law  of  1890.  The 
panic  of  1896  was  of  a  political  character 
and  loan  certificates  were  deemed  un- 
necessary." 

In  The  Evening  Post  (New  York)  was  re- 
cently printed  an  article  showing  phenom- 
ena "which  in  precisely  the  same  order 
have  marked  every  panic  in  our  history, 
and  which  have  marked  the  panic  of 
1907." 

"First,  the  failure  of  an  important  bank 
Or  institution  the  Ohio  Life  and  TniSl  in 
[857,  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  in  [873,  'Mitchell's 
Hank'  and  the  Erie  Railway  ill  1S03,  the 
Knickerbocker  Trust    Company  in    1907. 

"Second,  a  run  of  depositors  on  the 
banks. 

"Third,   a   day  of  outright    and   hopeless 


panic — October  13,  1857;  September  20, 
1873;  Jub'  26>  l&93'<  October  24,  1907 — 
when  bank  officers  are  in  as  bad  a  fright  as 
bank  depositors,  and  when  lending  institu- 
tions refuse  credit  for  a  few  hours  to  inter- 
ests who  are  entitled  to  it,  and  who  cannot 
survive  the  day  without  it. 

"Fourth,  jjartial  or  complete  suspension 
of  payments  by  the  banks — refusal  to  cash 
notes  in  specie  in  1857,  and  withholding  of 
full  cash  payments  to  depositors  in  1873, 
1893,  and  1907. 

"Fifth,  hoarding  of  money  in  large 
amounts,  by  savings  banks,  out-of-town  in- 
stitutions, and  individuals;  leading,  along 
with  the  restriction  of  cash  payments  to 
depositors,  to  offer  of  a  premium  on  cur- 
rency, paid  in  bank  checks. 

Sixth,  very  large  import  of  foreign  gold, 
bought  at  a  premium  and  paid  for  by  sale 
of  securities  and  commodities  to  foreign 
markets  at  a  heavy  decline  in  price.  We 
brought  in  $15,000,000  European  gold  in 
the  panic  of  1873,  $56,000,000  in  1893,  and 
something  like  $90,000,000  this  year. 

"Seventh,  demands  on  the  government 
to  "do  something."  They  resulted,  in  1857, 
in  Fernando  Wood's  proposition  for  extrav- 
agant public  works  in  New  York  City,  to 
employ  workmen  out  of  a  job;  in  1873,  m 
Secretary  Richardson's  illegal  issue  of  $26- 
000,000  cancelled  legal  tenders,  and  this 
year,  at  the  same  point  of  the  series  of 
events,  in  the  Treasury's  note  and  bond 
issues. 

"Eighth,  a  sudden  improvement  in  the 
situation,  due  to  receipt  of  foreign  gold  in 
quantity  and  to  waning  panic;  accompa- 
nied by  rapid  recovery  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change and  by  numerous  public  statements, 
by  financiers,  that  all  the  trouble  was  past, 
that  the  panic  was  a  mere  flurry. 

"Ninth,  a  flood  of  propositions  from 
everybody  to  reform  the  currency  and  pre- 
vent future  financial  reaction  by  act  of 
Congress.  No  such  legislation,  barring  the 
repeal  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1893,  was  ever  passed  in  the  session 
following  the  panic. 

"Tenth,  realization  by  the  whole  com- 
munity that  an  era  had  been  closed  in 
American  finance,  and  that  a  long  period  of 
reaction  must  be  undergone  in  preparing 
for  the  process  of  reconstruction." 

As  signs  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
economical  habits  induced  by  the  present 
depression  have  run,  the  same  paper  prints 
from  the  returns  of  December  foreign  trade 
statistics  showing  striking  curtailment  in 
the  imports  of  luxuries,  as  compared  with 
a  year  ago.  The  table,  given  below,  is  of 
percentages  of  declines  for  the  articles 
named. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Diamonds 91     Sugar 50 

Jewelry 60     Art  works 20 

Silks 40     Opium    50 

Leather  Roods   50     Furs  and  skins a 

Automobiles    45      Hats  and  bonnets.  .  .    25 

Tobacco,  leaf 50     Cheese    23 

Tobacco,  mf 10     Spices 40 

Wines,  etc 30     Wool 40 

HINTS  FOR  INVESTORS 

An  anonymous  writer  in  The  World's 
Work  (Feb.)  cites  the  financial  record  of 
1907  as  "probably  the  strongest  possible 
argument  in  favor  of  the  most  conservative, 
as  opposed  to  the  more  speculative,  forms 
of  investment."    He  adds: 

"The  man  or  the  woman  who  desires 
absolute  safety,  and  must  have  that  above 
all  chance  of  gain,  will  find  his  or  her  proper 
field     for    investment     among    mortgage 

bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  evidences  of 
debt  wcdl  secured.  The  record,  analyzed 
in  some  detail,  contains  direct  warnings 
in  great  volume  againsl  the  purchase  of 
mining  or  industrial  stocks  as  permanent 
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investments.  Even  the  stocks  of  railroads 
and  traction  companies  are  not  immune 
from  danger. 

"During  the  ten  weeks  ending  December 
15,  1907,  more  than  a  dozen  large  mining 
companies  cither  reduced  or  omitted  divi- 
dends. The  list  includes  such  companies  as 
the  Anaconda  and  the  Amalgamated  Cop- 
per. In  the  purely  industrial  field,  five 
companies  of  importance  either  reduced  or 
omitted  dividends,  or  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

"It  would  be  a  sad  thing  to  go  through 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  to-day  and 
reckon  up  the  number  of  old  men  and  old 
women  who  are  living  in  poverty  this  year 
because  the  copper  companies  have  cut 
their  dividends,  or  omitted  them  entirely." 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  (Feb.  11) 
prints  an  article  on  the  extensive  refunding 
which  many  corporations  have  to  face  be- 
tween now  and  July  1st,  a  subject  into 
which  it  made  "extensive  researches.' 
It  says: 

"  Railroads  and  industrial  corporations 
have  notes  and  bonds  maturing  between 
now  and  July  r  to  the  amount  of  $152,311,- 
jio,  while  instalments  due  on  stock  issued 
will  absorb  $77,205,189,  giving  a  total  of 
$229,516, 199.  exclusive  of  fully  $50,000,000 
fi  >r  New  York  City  bonds  this  week.  This 
will  swell  the  total  to  more  than  $280,000,- 
000,  even  should  the  bonds  bring  only 
one    point    above  par. 

"  These  figures  take  no  account  of  the  new 
capital  that  must  be  raised  this  year. 
Among  the  larger  railroads,  that  are  ex- 
pected to  float  new  securities  in  the  near 
future  are: 

Illinois  Central,  Pennsylvania. 

Union  Pacific,  Baltimore   &  Ohio, 

Interborough,  Erie, 

N.  Y.  Central,  Canadian  roads, 

C,  H.    &  Dayton,  'Frisco, 

Chesapeake   &  Ohio,  D.    &  H. 

'  The  prospect  is  that  the  current  year's 
issues,  notwithstanding  the  business  de- 
pression, will  not  fall  far,  if  any,  short  of 
last  year's  total  of  $1,394,000,000. 

'  The  year  1 9 10  will  mark  the  maturing  of 
an  unprecedented  amount  of  short-term 
notes:  already  $500,000,000  securities, 
chiefly  notes,  are  scheduled  to  mature  then 
and  this  total  will  naturally  be  greatly 
swelled  this  year  and  next. 
•  ' '  February 's  maturities  are  comparatively 
light.  June  and  July  will  be  the  heaviest 
months,  as  the  following  classified  statistics 
show : 

Notes.  Bonds.  Stocks. 

February $7,720,000  $11,200,000  $15,135,053 

March 12,120,000  4,301,000  3,000,000 

April 11,454,000  5,766,100  16,215,000 

May    17,902,000  6,983,000  596,970 

June 28,799,000  11,662,000  21,486,166 

July  1 1,777,210  32,627,000  20,772,000 

Total $79,772,210  $72,539,100  $77,205,189 

"It  should  be  explained  that  provision  has 
already  been  made  for  handling  the  larger 
maturities,  though  a  great  deal  of  financing 
has  yet  to  be  accomplished." 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times, 
discussing  the  decline  in  railroad  earnings 
in  December,  takes  up  the  question  of 
its  effect  on  the  inroads  that  are  being 
made  into  the  surpluses  reported  last  year. 
Lp  to  January  30,  1907,  earnings  were 
sufficiently  in  excess  of  dividend  require- 
ments "to  allow  of  considerable  shrinkage 
in    net    earnings,    without    impairing    the 
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The  Klip  with  the  Grip 

A  binder  and  loose  leaf  holder.  No 
holes  to  punch  or  strings  to  tie.  In- 
stantly removable.  Covers  to  order. 
Price  list  free.  Sample  dozen  mailed 
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THE  "Tax  Bonds"  we  offer  include  County,  City,  School, 
Waterworks  and  Drainage  Bonds.  The  "Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Bonds"  include  only  safe  bonds  of  Gas  and  Electric 
Lighting  Companies  serving  communities  of  not  less  than 
20,000  population. 

All  of  these  Bonds  are  Safe  Investments.  Their  safety 
rests  upon  Public  Necessities.  The  "Tax  Bonds"  are 
secured  by  taxes.  Taxes  are  paid,  and  gas  and  electricity 
are  used  with  practically  the  same  certainty  that  taxes  are 
paid. 

Tax  Bonds  $ioo-$25o-$5oo-$i,ooo 

Netting  4$  to  5  3-4% 

Gas  and  Electric  Bonds  $5oo-$i,ooo 

Netting  5%  to  7% 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  full  information  on 
request,  and   also  a  copy  of  our    Bulletin,   entitled 

"What  Is  a  Bond?" 

"  What  Is  the  Difference  between  a  Bond 

and   a  Stock?" 

H.  T.  HOLTZ  &  CO. 

PUBLIC  SECURITIES 

171  LaSalle  Street  CHICAGO 


Free  distribution 

Valuable  Booklet 

1908  Edition  (Pocket  Size) 

Statistical  Tables 

An  annual  booklet  issued  by  us  during  the 
past  25  years  and  replete  with  information 
relating  to  American  Railroads,  Govern- 
ments and  Public  Utility  and  Industrial  Cor- 
porations, not  otherwise  readily  obtainable 
by  the  individual  investor. 

The  current  edition  comprises  84  pages  and 
shows  the  mileage,  capitalization,  dividends 
on  stocks  and  dates  of  payments,  gross  and 
net  earnings,  fixed  charges,  outstanding  bonds, 
the  number  of  miles  upon  which  they  are  a 
mortgage,  rate  of  interest  and  interest  dates, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  booklet  also  shows  what  stocks  are 
cumulative  or  non-cumulative  as  to  dividends, 
the  amount  of  dividends  to  which  preferiea 
stocks  are  entitled,  whether  or  not  they  are 
preferred  as  to  assets,  and  the  high  and  low 
prices  for  bonds  and  stocks  in  1907. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  455 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 
William  and  Pine  Streets  New  York 

.Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


Literary  Digest  circulation  reaches  men  of  conse- 
quence offering  the  financial  advertiser  unusual  con- 
centration and  a  high  percentage  of  probable  investors. 
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To  net  attractive  rates 

We  own  26  separate  issues  of  School, 
City,  Village  and  County  Bonds. 

Satisfied  customers  in  30  States,  Banks, 
Insurance  Companies,  Colleges  buy  of  us. 

Our  Booklet  D,  "An  Argument  for 
Tax  Bonds,"  has  convinced  hundreds. 

Send  your  name  for  our  mailing  list. 

18  WARDELL  BUILDING 
Macon,  -  -  Missouri 
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FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING 

OOLUMIM«       OR  EN       TO       CONS    CRVATIve 

INVEhTMENT       announcements       only 

6%  3$onfc0 

Based  on  the   Ownership  of 
New  York  Real  Estate 

6'  ,  Coupon  Bonds- — For  Income 
Earning,  sold  at  par  in  denominations 
of  $100.  $500,  $1000,  $5000,  or  any 
other  desired  amount  in  even  hundreds; 
paying  6%  interest  semi-annually  by 
coupons  attached. 

6'  J  Accumulative  Bonds — For 
Income  Saving,  purchasable  by  instal- 
ment payments  covering  terms  of  10,  15, 
or  20  years ;  payments  and  interest  pay- 
able in  cash  at  maturity.  The  yearly 
payment  rates  per  $1000  Bond  are: 
10-year  term,  $71.57;  15-year  term, 
$40.53;  20-year  term,  $25.65. 

It  is  the  Business  Behind 
the  Bond  that  Counts 

/T"  HR  ownership  of  New  York  real  estate  care- 
fully selected  and  wisely  managed  isrecognized 
by  conservative  investors  as  the  one  best  investment 
in  the  world— unmatched  for  safety  and  steady  profit- 
earning. 

TT'HE  business  of  the  American  Real  Estate  Com- 
pany is  restricted  by  its  charter  to  investment  in 
real  estate,  and  its  fixed  policy  still  further  confines  its 
operations  to  New  York  real  estate  in  the  direct  line 
of  the  city's  greatest  growth. 

-fSOR  twenty  years  the  American  Real  Estate 
"''  Company  has  sold  its  obligations  direct  to  the 
public  and  earned  and  paid  6  per  cent  to  thousands 
of  investors  the  country  over,  without  one  dollar  lost 
or  gone  astray.  In  continuing  the  issue  of  our  6  per 
cent  Bonds  we  point  to  Assets  of  over  $10,500,000, 
including  Capital  and  Surplus  of  over  $1 ,600,000  as 
proof  of  the  earning  power  of  our  business  and  the 
conservatism  of  our  6  per  cent  rate. 

Literature  giving  complete  information  concern-    ■ 
ing  A-R-E  Six's,  including  map  of  New  Yrok 
(  ity  showing  location  of  the  Company's  proper- 
ties, sent  free.     Write  today. 

3mcncan  Krai  (Estate   Company 

504  Night  and  Day  Bank  Building; 
527  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


FREE     Just  Published— FREE 

RAILROAD  QUOTATION  RECORD,  <^<-r  160  pages 
devoted  t<>  detailed  Information  ooverlna  all  railroad 
■eoarlties  deal!  In  i"  the  United  States,  giving  high  and 
low  dully  (or  the  pant  month)  monthly  for  the  past  year, 
and  yearl)  for  several  yean  past  ;  also  h\ah  and  low  fur 
p.i^t  1 1\ ' >.  five  and  ten  roan;  table  showing  decline  In 
stocks  and  mnrket  value  depreciation,  as  well  ass  maw  of 
other  \ .i in. i ill.-  Information  for  Inventors  and  traders, 
WE  DEAL  IN  FK  10TI0N  \I.  LOTS. 
WEI831T]     ,  imii.n   MARKET  LETTER    FREE 

Ml   tl hove  sent   free  upon   request. 

WRIT!     t'ODAYi  a  postal  will  do. 

J.  F.   PIERSON,  Jr.,  &  CO. 

MEMBERS    NEW     JfORB    8TOOK    EXCHANGE 
66  BROADVi  W  M\V  STORE 


SIX  PER  CENT 


dividend  rates  which  the  railroads  had 
established,"  but  with  earnings  falling  off 
sharply  since  then,  it  is  interesting  to 
inquire  how  far  this  process  can  safely 
continue.  What  the  [outcome  may  be 
will  be  determined  "in  each  individual  case 
by  the  necessities  of  the  road  and  by  the 
degree  of  conservatism  displayed  by  the 
management."  In  order  to  show  "how  far 
the  surplus  over  dividends  reported  last 
year  have  already  been  encroached  upon 
this  year  by  the  decline  in  net  earnings," 
this  paper  selects  a  dozen  or  more  import- 
ant properties,  and  prints  the  figures  for 
them,  showing  the  declines  in  gross  and 
net  earnings  for  December,  1007,  and  for 
the  six  months  ending  December  31st, 
together  with  the  surpluses  over  dividends 
that  existed  for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
Decreases  Bal.  Over 

Dividends 
Gross.  Net  Previous 

Earnings.    Earnings.    Fiscal  Vr. 
ATCHISON 

December    *$i83,487  S308.043 

6  mos.  Dec *2, 986, 818  3.568,533   $9,613,775 

BALTIMORE    &    OHIO— 

December   1,065,348  1,230,469 

6  mos.  Dec *r,  113, 947  1, 953. 75°      7, 171. 376 

COLORADO    A    SOUTHERN— 

December   *202,i6s  *ro4,346 

6  mos.  Dec *i,  100, 370       *490,884      1,581,857 

DELAWARE    *    HUDSON— 

December    *i99.f>34         *29.539 

12  mos.  Dec.  .  .  .*3,O9i,605   *i, 537, 658     2,288,964 

DENVER    A-    RIO    GRANDE — 

Decemhei         ...  9,226         *2Ii357 

6  mos.  Dec *i, 209. 451       *ii2,i82      1,189,944 

ILLINOIS    CENTRA! 

December  33S1811        308,672 

6  mos.  Dec *  1,480,843         885,780     5,034.291 

LEHIGH    VALLEY— 

December    75,600  238,001 

6  mos.  Dec.  .  ,*i, 111,659  329,670  4,108,833 
NORFOLK    £    WESTERN 

December                  i99i533  255,601 

6  mos.  Dec *r, 933, 343  *28s,94o     2,639,215 

PENNSYLVANIA- 

December    1. 114.300  1.057.900 

12  mos.  Dec    ..*  16,572,900  1,228,800    1 1,201,  174 

SOUTHERN    RAILWAY 

December    693.660        414,70.' 

6  mos.  Dec *i, 033, 496         612,037         790,321 

SOUTHERN    PACIFIC 

December  *77,8a9        724.897 

6  mos.  Dec *6, 975. 042     4,270.746    14,541,580 

UNION   PACIFIC— 

December  *  155.0 15        259,212 

6  mos.  Dec         ,*3, 855, 645     1,427,231    12,646,884 

WABASH 

December  130  418  71.109 

6  mos.   Dec        ..  '2,456         *io,o78      2,551,274 

'Increase 

Commenting  on  this  table  the  writer  of 
the  article  remarks  that  for  many  of  these 
roads  "the  showing  is  by  no  means  bad, 
tlio  in  a  few  the  list  of  net  earnings  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year  was  severe  enough  to 
greatly  reduce  the  margin  over  dividends 
reported  last  year."  It  is  further  pointed 
out  that  "the  tendency  toward  increased 
operating  expenses  became  more  marked 
as  the  year  advanced,"  while,  as  to  the 
future  from  now  on,  "each  succeeding 
month  will  probably  enable  the  railroads 
to  effect  some  further  economy  in  0pcr.1t  ing 
expenses,  and  this  may  serve  largely  to 
offset  the  decline  in  gross  which  appealed 
m  December,  and  which  many  railroad 
men   think    will  continue   for  a   good   while 

to  come       There  will  also  be  a  decline  in 

the  price  of  materials,  and    the    quality  of 

tho   service  will   be  more   efficient,  all   of 

which     "will  enable   the   railroads    to    place 

their  operating  expenses  <>n  a  much  lower 

level." 


FIRST  TRUST  6SAVINC5  BANK 

CAPITAL  SI 00.000.1°  B I L  LI  NCS,  MONTI 


For  Loss  of   tmraitta  Tliere  is  Nothing  Hetter 
Than  HORSFORD'S ACID  I'HOSi'HATK. 

II  nourishes,  strenLMtii'iis  nnd   imparts  uew  life  and 
vigor.    Au  excellent  general  touic. 


<h 


If  it's  worth  writing  at  all,  it's 
worth  writing  on  good  paper! 


The  difference  in  cost  be- 
tween an  ordinary  letter- 
head  and   one   of 

<g@yp©N 

THE  DE  LUXE  BUSINESS  PAPER 

is  one -tenth  of  a  cent. 
That  tenth  of  a  cent  adds 
dignity,  character  and  im- 
pressiveness  to  your  letter. 
It  attracts  and  wins  your 
correspondents. 

Compare  a  sheet  of  <g®QDIP®M  (§®K)© 
with  the  paper  you  are  now  using. 
Compare  it  with  the  soft,  spongy,  char- 
acterless letter-sheets  you  see  every  day. 
You  will  quickly  note  the  splendid  color 
— the  smooth  yet  hard  surface — the  tone 
of  refinement  possessed  by  ©®(y)[p@K) 
D®K)(n). 

Hold  a  sheet  of  @®0J!P®M  is©k;id  up  to  the  light 
and  look  at  its  quality  and  color.  Snap  it  in 
your  fingers — crumple  it — fold  and  re-fold  it — try 
to  tear  it — satisfy  yourself  as  to  its  appearance  and 
wonderful  wearing  qualities;  then  judge  for  your- 
self which  paper  is  best  suited  to  represent  you 
among  your   correspondents. 

Be  Opinionated 

especially    about     your     stationery.      Specify 
g@(U![P>©K]  @@K1£  and  be  properly  represented. 


We  are  glad  to  send  to  firms  who  desire  to  better 
their  letters  and  who  will  write  as  on  their  let- 
ter-head-samples of  <§@W@K)  SOKE),  in  as- 
sorted weights  and  colors.  There's  a  weight  and 
color    and    finish    for    your    particular    requirements 


AMERICAN    WRITING    PAPER    CO. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Commercial  Paper  in  the  World.    29  Mills. 
HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


Two   Year 
Certificates 
of  Deposit 

bearing  6  per  cent, 
interest  and  absolutely  secured  by  first 
mortgages  on  improved  real  estate. 

A  profitable  investment — 

Absolutely  safe — 

Interest  checks  every  six  months — 

Money  not  tied  up  for  a  long  period — 
but  if  you  do  allow  it  to  remain  on 
deposit  for  seven  years  it  participates 
in  the  earnings  of  the  Company — 

Would  you    like    to    know    more    about   it  ? 
Ask  for  the  booklet — 

Calvert  mortgage  &  Deposit  Company 

1045  Calvert  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

T6m6raire. 

By  T.  H.  T.  Chase. 

From  the  white  cliffs,  sullen-frowning, 
Foe-ward  sailed  the  Temeraire — 

Stately,  fair, 
Rode  she  with  the  sunrise  crowning 
Every  sail  and  spar  of  her. 
And  her  decks  were  thronged  and  ringing 
With  the  shouting  and  the  singing 

Of  her  men — 
Stout  young  hearts  their  first-fruits  bringing 
To  their  England,  land  most  dear; 
All  their  flower  and  fragrance  flinging 
At  her  scarred  feet,  queenly,  fair. 
Far  and  wide  around  her  spread 
Fleets  whose  number  none  might  reckon: 
Main-  a  craft  of  Van  der  Decken, 
Manned  by  England's  mighty  dead, 
Drake  and  Blake  and  Nelson  there; 
And  they  seemed  to  guard  and  guide  her, 

•  ■en  they  sailed  beside  her 
On  to  victory,  Temeraire' 

From  the  white  cliffs,  sullen-frowning. 
Foe-ward  sails  the  Temeraire, 

Lurid  glare 
Of  the  blood-red  sunset  crowning 
Every  sail  and  spar  of  her. 
But  no  sound  of  shout  or  singing 
Sets  thine  echoing  decks  a-ringing 

Temeraire,  Temeraire' 
Here  a  curse  and  there  a  prayer, 
All  that  mans  thee,  Temeraire; 
And  no  ghost-fleet  sails  beside  thee, 
Nor  may  guide  thee,  Temeraire. 
Only  voiceless  ghosts  flit  round  thee, 
(■hosts  whose  last  sad  shriek  disowned  thee — 
Hark!  it  lingers  on  the  air, 

' '  Temeraire '  Temeraire ! ' ' 
Ami  thou  glidest  into  distance,  dimly  into  distance, 

where 
Sit  Defeat  and  Death,  gigantic, 
On  the  night  of  the  Atlantic, 
Waiting  for  thee — Temeraire. 
— From  "Songs  and  Poems"  (David  Nutt,  London). 


Poems. 

By  Mutsvhito.  Emperor  of  Japan. 
Translated  by  Arthur  Lloyd. 

i.      Utsnwa  ni  wa 

Skiiagai  nagara 
I.ciio  u.'o  mo 

Tosu  iva  mizu  no 

< 'hikara  nar Uteri. 
Water,  so  soft  that  it  will  take  the  shape 
Of  goblet,  bowl,  or  cup,  to  suit  the  taste 
Of  every  hand  that  pours  it ,    yet,  withal, 

COFFEE  DRINKING 
A  Doctor  Says  it  Weakens  the  Heart. 


"In  my  opinion,"  says  a  well  known 
German  physician,  "no  one  can  truthfully 
say  that  coffee  agrees  with  him,  as  it  has 
long  since  been  proven  that  caffeine,  con- 
tained in  coffee,  is  an  injurious,  poisonous 
substance  which  weakens  and  degenerates 
the  heart,  muscles. 

"For  this  reason  the  regular  use  of  coffee, 
soon  or  late,  causes  a  condition  of  under- 
nourishment, which  leads  to  various  kinds 
of  organic  disease. 

"Convinced  of  this  fact,  I  have  often 
sought  for  some  healthful  beverage  to  use 
instead  of  coffee.  At  last  I  found  the  thing 
desired  in  Postum.  Having  had  occasion  to 
forbid  people  using  coffee,  whose  hearts  were 
affected,  I  have  recommended  Postum  as  a 
beverage,  sinoe  it  is  free  from  all  injurious 
or  exciting  substances.  I  know  this  from 
results  in  my  own  family  and  among  patients. 

"Hundreds  of  persons  who  now  use  Pos- 
tum in  place  of  coffee  are  greatly  benefited 
thereby."     "There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 


Mich, 
pkgs. 


Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 


F  1  N  ANCI  AL 

AD  VE  RTI  S  ING 

COLUMNS     OPEN    TO    CONSERVATIVE     INVESTMENT    ANNOUNCEMENTS    ONLY 

AN   EXCEPTIONAL    INVESTMENT 
$IOO      ^SOO       $1,000 

Guaranteed  First  Mortgage  6%  Gold  Bonds 


OF  THE 


TWIN  FULLS  NORTH  SIDE  LAND  &  WATER  GMDPIQIY 

MATURING^ANNUALLY,  1910  to  1918 

SECURED  by 


GUARANTEED  by 


( 1 )  An  absolute  First  and  Prior  Lien  on  rich  Agricultural  Land,  the  soil 
of  which  is  unsurpassed  in  Productiveness  by  any  in  the  United  States. 
This  lien  is  created  by  the  State  in  favor  of  the  Company,  under  direct  authorization  of  the  United  States. 
(2)  A  deposit  of  purchase  money  mortgages  of  some  2,000  settlers  (who  have  purchased  tracts  of  from 
40  to  160  acres  each)  to  the  amount  of  one  and  one-quarter  times  the  par  of  the  outstanding  bonds. 

AMERICAN  WATER  WORKS  &  GUARANTEE 
COMPANY  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Established  1882. 
Paid-up  Capital  and  Surplus,  $3,600,000.  This  is  the  largest  operating  Water  Works  Company 
in  the  World.  It  has  paid  annual  dividends  of  never  less  than  6' ',',  for  the  past  20  years.  Its 
annual  net  earnings  equal  more  than./u>e  limes  the  annual  interest  charges  on  the  $2,000,000  bonds  of 
this  issue,  which  are  unconditionally  guaranteed,  as  to  prompt  payment  of  principal  and  interest. 

UNITED    STATES    GOVERNMENT    Legislation,  known 
as  the  "Carey  Act,"  which  assures  under  its  provisions    every 
safeguard,   making  possible  the  strong  security  afforded  by  the  present  bond  issue. 

TRUSTEE :    The  American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago. 

The  tVnturvs  combining  to  make  this  Issue  H  iiiiiisunllY  strong  mid  attrnolive  investment,  nre  sot  forth  more  fully  In  n 

descriptive  eiroultir,  and  in  a  profusely  Illustrated  booklet  tin  "Irrigation*"  wMoh  "HI  bo  muiii'd  tree  upon  reouetl. 

For  further  Referenee.  vrrlto  am    Bank  In  Pittsburgh 

MUNICIPAL  AND   CORPORATION   SECURITIES   COMPANY 

JAMES  S.  KUHN,  President  L.  L.  McCLELLAND,  Sec'y  &  Treas. 

Room   1014,  Bank  for  Savings  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PROTECTED  by 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


Kin-  perfect   duplu.ii tea   with  the    Hans    impi  n\.  ■! 

ip  Top   l>upUeator(      No    intricate    mechanism.      N<> 

ink.    Always  ready,    LOO  copies  from  pen-written 

I  50  copies   from   typewritten   original 

Reful  in  sny  business.  Sent  on  Ten  Days1 

iNEJr^HNAL  I  Trial  Without  Deposit.    Complete  dupli 


TYPEWRITER     BARCAINS 


100  COPIEfTj  ,""' 

»ao-  .  1    I  *( 

AL  I  Til 

tor,  CapSize,  (Prints  89fxl3  inches).  Con- 
tains lii  feet  of  rolled  printing  surface 
which  can  be  used  over  ^17   ^O 

Mid  over.  Price,  «P  ■  .Ov/ 

THE  1  KI.1X  P.  I>U  s  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
Dans  Bldg.,  113  John  St.,  .Nov  York. 


$1.">.0(1  and  up.  M.iu\  of  these 
machines  have  been  in  use  l<-sx 
than  sixty  days,  are  as  good  as 
ni'w,  and  we  guarantee  them  to 
Rive  exactly  the  same  service. 
Write  us  before  you  buy,  stating 
mnke  of  machine  you  prefer. 
We  will  give  you  the  best  type- 
writer bargains  ever  offered 
I  shipped  subject  to  examination. 
HeLilTflHliIN  TYPEWRITER  KX. 
in-  Ourk  Itlilg-,  St.  Urals,  Mo. 


OUR.  BANK 
MONEY- 
ORDER 
PLAN  OF 
BANKING 
BY 
MAIL 


is  the  safest,  most  convenient  and  fairest 
to  depositors  ever  devised.  From  the 
moment  your  money  reaches  us 

FOUR  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 

is  paid  upon  it.  Your  funds  are  always 
on  deposit,  always  working  for  you,  yet 
when  you  need  money  you  can  have  our 

BANK    MONEY  ORDERS 

CASHED  ANYWHERE— AT  ANY 
TIME,  with  interest  added.  The  plan  is 
new.  the  latest  and  best  idea  known  to 
modern  banking  practise.  Our  Booklet 
■  1"  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  one 
today. 

THE  DEPOSITORS  SAVINGS 
(El  TRUST  CO. 

Tom  L.  Johnson,  President 
CLEVELAND.    OHIO 


(Jailed  'Slates  of  flmeriea 

State  of  New  York 


Cold  Bonds 

The  1"  year  61  Gold  Coi Bond  of  lha  Dndei 

writers   Ri  dty    and   Title   i'<>.  nre  secured  by  selected 

N.  Y.  CITY  REAL  ESTATE 

They  ere  redeemnble  slier  three  years,  <">  demand,  ■'' 
holder's  option,  nnd  redemption  is  provided  lor  by  n 
SINKING  U\l>  maintained  under  e  TRUST  AGREE- 
MENT «.ili  the 

GUARDIAN     TRUST     COMPANY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

absolute  security  is  farther  insured  by  chartei 
restrictions  which  compel  the  maintenance  ui  paid-in 
capital  and  quick  assets  largely  in  excess  of  bonded 
obligal  ions.    They  combine 

Security— Income— Cash  Availability, 

absolute  sale  invest nt  unaffected  by  w  Ml  St  m 

lation     Issued  in  den nations  of  9  lOO.tJSOO    ad 

tM.OOO.  Prospectus  on  request  ADDBEB8  DBPT.S 

UNDERWRITERS  REALTY  &  TITLE  CO. 
1  MiHlltiOII  Ave.(  .Mow  lull,  tlly 
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DurabI 
Paint 


Any  Color" 


Docs  Not 

CARTEf        £ra,ck' 
Scale  or 

Check 

Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  most  durable  and  eco- 
nomical paint.  There  are  several  stand- 
ard brands  of  Pure  White  Lead  of  about 
same  whiteness  and  texture. 

There  is  just  one  brand,  however, 
recognized  by  discriminating  painters 
as  superior  in  whiteness,  beauty  of  finish, 
spreading  qualities  and  durability. 

M    CARTER    |j> 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

It  is  positively  the  best  paint,  because 
the  only  brand  made  by  a  modern  process 
that  eliminates  all  impurities  and  discol- 
oration. Mixed  with  colors  Carter  White 
Lead  produces  the  brightest, clearest  tints. 

Carter  White  Lead  will  not  crack  or 
scale.  It  forms  an  elastic  film  which 
expands  and  contracts  with  the  surface 
it  protects.  Carter  costs  a  trifle  more 
than  ordinary  White  Lead,  but  is  much 
more  economical  in  the  end.  It  is  every 
atom  pure  paint. 

Sold  by  best  dealers  in  every  State 
and  Territory— accept  no  substitute. 

Send  today  for  our  beautiful  free  booklet, 
"Pure  Paint,"  with  set  of  modern  color 
schemes.  Tells  how  to  avoid  adulterated 
imitation  paint  mixtures  and  save  money  on 
your  paint  bill. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 

W.  P.  Station  1 1,  Chicago 

Factories:    Chicago— Omaha 


To  Be  Sure  It's  Pure 
Look  for  GARTER  on  the  Ketf 


mstoi 


Steel  Fishing  Rods 


ingi 


Take  a  "  BRISTOL"  on  your  next  trip  and 
you  will  know  why"  BRISTOLS"  have 
such  a  reputation.  Expert  fishermen  know 
that  "BRISTOLS"  represent  the  acme  of 
skill  in  hooking  wily  nibblers  and  landing 
earnest  fighters.  Guaranteed  three  years. 
Look  for  "BRISTOL"  on  the 
handle.  Beautiful  illustrated 
catalogue  mailed  free. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO. 
42  Morton  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 


/ 
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Trout 
loiige 


M^AftTINS 

PISH  LINES 

PorSOyoarathfl  imootheal  running,  be*1 

n il  successful  bi  lidcd 

-.ilk  li    I.  ■'  "K  mi.'- 

'   Hark  X  op] 

DU    I    ICI     I 

8A.ttPI.KS 
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Mighty  to  percolate  the  close-grained  Rock 
That  makes  the  framework  of  the  Eternal  Hills. 

2.  Hitori  tatsu 

Mi  to  narishi  ko  wo 
Osanashi  to 

Omou  ya  oya  no 

Kokoro  na.ru  ran. 
Such  is  a  fat  tier's  heart,  that  tho  his  son 
Grow  to  man's  years  and  learn  to  stand  alone: 
Yet  in  his  eyes,  he  still  remains  a  boy. 

3.  Yori  sowamu 

Hima  wa  naku  to  mo, 
Fuzakaye  uo 

Ne  ni  wa  chiri  wo 

Suedzu  mo  aranan. 
No  time  have  I  to  turn  me  to  my  desk, 
And,  hand  in  lap,  to  take  my  ease  and  read; 
Yet  is  my  table-top  kept  free  of  dust. 

4.  Yasuku  shite 

Nashi  e  gataki  wa 
Yo  no  naka  no 
Hito  no  hito  taru 
Okonai  ni  shite. 

How  smooth  it  seems, 
The  way  that  man,  as  man  should  daily  tread", 
But  the  actual  walking  on  't — aye,  there's  the  rub! 

5.  Amatari  ni 

Kubomishi  noki  no 
Ishi  mite  mo 

Kataki  waza  tote 

Omoi  sute  me  ya? 
See,  how  the  tiny  raindrops  from  the  eaves 
Hollow  the  stones  beneath,  with  constant  drip, 
Then  why  should  we  abandon  well-formed  plans 
Simply,  forsooth,  because  we  find  them  hard? 

6.  Omou  koto 

Omou  ga  mama  ni 
Nareri  tote 

J\Ii  wo  tsutsushiman 

Koto  wo  wasuru  na. 
When  all  things  go  as  thou  wouldst  have  them  go, 
And  Fortune  smiles  upon  thee,  then  beware, 
Lest  happy  days  make  thee  forget  thyself. 

7.  Shidzugaya  no 

Nokiba  ni  takaku 
Tsumi  ageshi 

Nii-wara  shtroku 
Shimo  furi  ni  keri. 
The   farmer's  thouse  new   thatched,  with  clean   rice 

straw 
Heaped  thick,  defies  the  cold;   but  envious  frosts 
Have  covered  all  the  eaves  with  glistening  rime. 

By  Baron  Takasai, 
Court  Poet  of  Japan. 

i.   Shirasaya  wo 

Harai  mo  ayezu 
Kimo  wo  madzu 

Samukarashim  uru , 

Akino  shimo  kana. 
Drew  but  the  sword  from  its  white  wooden  sheath, 
And  straight,  cold  chills  course  gladly  thru  the  frame 
Of  him  who  draws  and  flashes  it  aloft. 
Ah!   Autumn-frosted*  blade  of  old  Japan. 

2.  Naka-naka  ni 

Kaze  ni  sumawanu 
Nai  yo  take  no 

Yowaki  wa  tsuyoki 

Kokoro  narikeri. 
The  weak  bamboo,  no  strength  it  has  to  stand 
And  wrestle  with  the  onslaughts  of  the  wind, 
But  pliant  bows  its  head  before  the  gale. 
Its  very  pliancy  doth  show  its  strength. 

3.  Nishi  higashi 

Hedaiaru  hunt  wo 

Irehimo  no 

(  hutji  kokoro  ni 
\Ili sitbi  katamenu. 
A  lover's  knot,  binding  the  earliest  East 
With  its  far  distant  sister  in  the  West.t 


*  Aki  >w  shimo,  "  the  Autumn   frost,"  is  a  poetical 

expre  the  Japanese  sword, which  is  as  sharp 

■  hi  an  autumn  morning. 

1  This  poem  was  composed  on  the  subject   oi   the 

Angli    1      me*  nee  at  the  request  of  the  Crown 

Prince. 

— From   The  Independent  (.February  13). 
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The  Knight  of  Labrador. — Fifteen  years  ago  a 
brilliant  young  English  surgeon  by  tne  name  of 
Grenfell  set  out  from  London  with  a  case  of  medi- 
cine and  surgical  tools,  a  Bible,  and  a  small  sea-go- 
ing craft,  for  the  little  known  coast  of  Labrador. 
He  had  heard  that  there  was  a  people  up  there  that 
needed  him,  needed  his  Bible,  and  his  medicine- 
chest,  and,  with  Anglo-Saxon  determination,  he  was 
going  to  fill  the  need. 

That  unknown  mariner-missionary  has  now  be- 
come the  famous  Sir  William  Grenfell,  Knight  of 
the  deep  sea  fishermen  of  Labrador.  A  contributor 
to  Human  Life  (February)  writes  of  Dr.  Grenfell  and 
his  work  as  follows: 

There  probably  isn't  another  man  in  the  world 
whose  work  is  in  any  way  similar  to  that  performed 
by  the  now  famovis  mariner-missionary,  Dr.  William 
T.  Grenfell.  For  fifteen  years  he  has  labored  among 
the  hard-faring  fishermen  off  Labrador  and  The 
Banks,  facing  constantly  the  perils  of  land  and  sea 
in  his  path  of  duty  up  and  down  the  two  thousand 
miles  of  "the  worst  coast  anywhere  in  the  world." 

The  Doctor  is  the  best-beloved  man  in  that  frozen 
Northland,  and  many  a  "Thank  God!"  has  escaped 
a  sufferer's  lips  when  the  Doctor's  hospital  ship  hove 
in  sight.  His  great  mission  of  help  and  healing  has 
brought  him  very  near  to  the  hearts  of  these  brave 
fisher-folk. 

Four  good-sized  hospitals  has  he  established  up 
there  that  have  helped  alleviate  an  untold  amount 
of  pain.  He  has  founded  cooperative  stores  where 
the  fishermen  can  now  get  fair  prices  for  their 
catches  and  not,  as  heretofore,  be  at  the  mercy  of 
traders,  who  paid  them  in  provisions  and  kept  them 
hopelessly  in  debt.  A  mill  also  has  been  erected  by 
him,  and  everywhere  and  always  he  preaches  the 
Gospel  in  a  simple,  human  way,  that  touches  the 
souls  of  his  rugged  and  wide-spread  flock. 

Dr.  Grenfell  has  said  that  his  first  resolve  to  be- 
come a  missionary  was  after  hearing  the  noted 
evangelist,  the  late  Dwight  L.  Moody,  speak  in  Lon- 
don,   a   great   many   years   ago.     To   the    people   of 


STOPPED  SHORT 

Taking  Tonics,  and  Built  up  on 
Kight  Food. 


The  mistake  is  frequently  made  of  trying 
to  build  up  a  wornout  nervous  system  on 
so-called  tonics — drugs. 

New  material  from  which  to  rebuild  wasted 
nerve  cells  is  what  should  be  supplied,  and 
this  can  be  obtained  only  from  proper  food. 

''Two  years  ago  I  found  myself  on  the 
verge  of  a  complete  nervous  collapse,  due  to 
overwork  and  study,  and  to  illness  in  the 
family,"  writes  a  Wis.  young  mother. 

"My  friends  became  alarmed  because  I 
grew  pa.e  and  thin  and  could  not  sleep  nights. 
I  took  various  tonics  prescribed  by  physi- 
cians, but  their  effects  wore  off  shortly  after 
I  stopped  taking  them.  My  food  did  not 
seem  to  nourish  me  and  I  gained  no  flesh 
nor  blood. 

"  Reading  of  Grape- Nuts,  I  determined  to 
stop  the  tonics  and  see  what  a  change  of  diet 
would  do.  I  ate  Grape-Nuts  four  times  a 
day  with  cream  and  drank  milk  also,  went 
to  bed  early  after  eating  a  dish  of  Grape- 
Nuts  before  retiring. 

"In  about  two  weeks  I  was  sleeping 
soundly.  In  a  short  time  gained  20  lbs.  in 
weight  and  felt  like  a  different  woman.  My 
little  daughter  whom  I  was  obliged  to  keep 
out  of  school  last  spring  on  account  of 
chronic  catarrh,  has  changed  from  a  thin, 
pale,  nervous  child,  to  a  rosy,  healthy  girl 
and  has  gone  back  to  school  this  fall. 

"  Grape-Nuts  and  fresh  air  were  the  only 
agents  used  to  accomplish  the  happy  results. ' ' 
"There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.      • 


Can  Be  Easily  Tested 

Many  people  do  not  realize  that  good  paint,  the  kind 
which  wears  and  stays  bright,  is  simply  metallic  lead  re- 
duced to  a  form  in  which  it  can  be  applied  with  a  brush. 
Lead  in  this  form  is  called  "White  Lead." 

Likewise,  many  people  who  do  know  that  the  best  paint  is  "White  Lead  and 
Linseed  Oil,"  mixed  fresh  for  each  job  by  a  good  painter,  are  totally  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  paint  which  they  think  is  "  Pure  White  Lead  and 
Linseed  Oil  "  is  so  grossly  adulterated  that  if  tested  it  would  yield  no  metallic 
lead  whatever.  Such  paint  will  not  wear  like  genuine  White  Lead,  and  is 
very  expensive  in  the  end. 

We  desire  to  place  in  your  hands,  at  our  expense,  the  means  of  telling  pure 
White  Lead  from  the  counterfeit.  Any  man,  woman  or  child  can  make  the 
test.     We  want  you  to  make  the  test  now — before  spring  painting  begins. 

You  need  not  take  anyone's  word  for  paint.  Test  it  yourself.  No  one  else 
is  half  so  deeply  interested  as  you,  if  you  have  to  pay  the  painting  bill. 


How  to  Make  the  Test 

Subject  the  sample  of  supposed  White 
Lead  to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  gas  jet  or 
spirit  lamp.  Intensify  the  flame  by  use  of 
the  blow-pipe.  If  globules  of  metallic  lead 
appear,  the  White  Lead  is  pure.  If  you 
can  bring  out  no  metallic  lead,  it  shows 
that  the  White  Lead  lias  been  adulterated. 
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Labrador  that  was  indeed  a  momentous  incident,  for 
to  it  they  owe  all  the  things  that  the  Doctor  has 
achieved  for  them  since  he  started  the  Labrador 
Deep  Sea  .Mission.  Thanks  to  his  noble  work  there 
are  better  homes,  fewer  saloons,  more  chapels,  more 
prosperity,  and  happier  wives  and  children  in  that 
bleak  and  frigid  country  to-day  than  there  were 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  Doctor  occasionally  gets  down  to  our  cities 
and  tells  a  few  people  what's  going  on  up  there,  but 
as  he  is  a  very  modest  man,  most  of  the  information 
comes  from  other  sources.  He  never  asks  for  money 
or  makes  any  appeal;  but  now  and  then  he  tells  the 
story  of  the  need;  and  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. Not  long  ago  $20,000  in  one  season  was 
given  him  by  appreciative  Americans  for  his  splen- 
did cause. 

When  the  ice  closes  in,  this  "good  physician" 
changes  from  his  ship  to  his  dog-sled,  to  perform  his 
long  journeys,  but  a  herd  of  reindeers,  which  has 
just  been  sent  him  from  Norway,  will  in  the  future 
provide  him  with  a  speedier  method  of  transit,  and 
enable  him  to  spread  his  beneficent  activities  over  a 
wider  area. 

Owing  to  the  frequency  of  frozen  legs  among  the 
fishermen,  artificial  limbs  are  constantly  needed  by 
the  Doctor.  That  he  is  not  without  a  sense  of  humor 
in  this  connection  is  evidenced  by  the  story  he  likes 
to  tell  of  the  gift  from  an  American  minister  of  some 
wooden  limbs,  and  of  "the  aged  fisherman's  wife 
who  is  now  peregrinating  the  rocky  coast  on  the 
legs  of  the  Rev.  Ozra  Davis." 


The  President's  Shaving  Hour. — The  official 
barber-in-waiting  to  President  Roosevelt  has  a 
strenuous  time  of  it.  The  trial  rides  of  the  army 
officers  and  the  rambles  of  the  Tennis  Cabinet  are 
said  to  take  on  the  complexion  of  the  Puss-in-the- 
Corner  dissipations  of  the  Mollycoddles  in  compari- 
son with  this  athlete's  troubles.  A  writer  in  Col- 
lier's Weekly  sketches  a  short  account  of  the  daily 
engagement.     To  quote: 

President  Roosevelt  is  shaved  just  before  lunch- 
eon in  the  little  room  which  separates  his  private 
office  from  that  of  Secretary  Loeb.  There,  reclin- 
ing in  a  leather  chair  fashioned  with  a  decided  tilt 
backward,  Mr.  Roosevelt  submits  the  Presidential 
chin  to  the  manipulations  of  the  official  barber. 
And  this  time  is  not  lost;  as  the  shaving  proceeds, 
visitors  are  received. 

In  illustration  of  an  article  on  the  President,  a 
magazine  printed  some  forty-nine  cuts  of  the  head 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Each  was  different.  Each  had 
its  own  peculiar  expression.  And  the  wonder  of 
all  these  snapshots  was  that  any  man,  no  matter 
how  strenuous,  could  give  to  his  countenance  so 
many  different  expressions.  Any  one  who  has  seen 
these  pictures  can  well  sympathize  with  the  official 
barber-in-waiting,  for  President  Roosevelt  is  not 
silent  when  being  shaved.  Moreover,  that  steady- 
muscled  artist  employs  the  razor  of  our  daddies — 
not  the  "safety"  variety. 

The  visitor  wedges  in  a  few  words.  They  inter- 
est the  President  and  start  a  train  of  thought  which 
must  find  expression.  He  breaks  his  silence  and 
talks  with  the  vehemence  and  positiveness  of  a  cam- 
paign orator,  accentuating  his  periods  with  a  snap 
of  the  jaw  that  is  almost  terrifying.  The  facial  re- 
sults arc  easily  imagined.  With  the  razor  poised  in 
mi  1  air,  the  poor  barber  patiently  waits  for  the 
Pn    ident's   countenance    to    subside,     Then    a    few 

Strokes',   while   the    visitor   lias   another  short    inning. 

Perchance  the  caller  tells  a  funny  story,  when,  with 

nut    so    much    as   a    warning    gesture,    Mr.    Roosevelt 

bursts  into  whole  souled  laughter  Not  a  second 
too  soon,  the  barber  jerks  away  the  razor,  and  the 
President's  lineaments  remain  unblemished. 

If    decorations    were    conferred    in    this    country, 
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is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  composed  of  the  hearts 
of  the  choicest  wheat  with  all  their  natural  golden 
color,  nutriment  and  deliciousness.  That's  why  chil- 
dren and  grown-ups  are  always  ready    for    Ralston. 

Purina 
Whole  Wheat  Flour 

"  The  Flour  With  the  Red  Cross  " 

makes  bread  that  is  nutritious  and  de- 
licious and  easily  digested. 

If    your   grocer   won't    supply   you, 
send  us   his  name   and  we  will  sup- 
ply you  direct  for  the  first  time. 

The  Pure  Food  Man 

Ralston   Purina   Mills 

Where  Purity  is  Paramount 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Portland,  Ore. 

Tiisonburg.  Ont. 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy  which 
for  a  quarter  century  has  ~ 
earned  unqualified  praise. 
Restful  nights  are  assured 
at  once. 

Cresoiene  is  a  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Druggists. 

Send/or  descriptive  booklet 
Cresoiene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  lor  the  irritated  throat, 
at  your  druggist  or  from  us. 
10c  in  stamps. 

THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO., 
180  Pulton  St.,  New  York 


Let  us  send  You  a 

Monarch  Vibrator 

the  most  compact,  power- 
ful and  practical  home 
Vibrator  made, 

To  Try  FREE 

Contains  a  complete,  per- 
fect Motor,  and  runs 
on  its  own   dry  bat- 
teries or  attaches  toj 
electric-light  current 
by   simply   unscrew- 
ing your  bulb.     We 
send   it  to   you  pre- 
paid, without  a  cent 
in    advance,  so    you 
can   try   it  free   and 
know  for  yourself 
the  wonderful  bent-fits  of  vibration  when  given 
by  a  high-grade  machine. 

POP    HFAI  TH   Furnishes  passive  <  parts   which 

■  vn\    iihnbiu  »ufler  from  congestioi  disease, 

bringing  the  rich]  purifying  blood  in  quick  response  t<»  it.-*  swift  pulsa* 

is,    and  restoring   normal  functions.     Soothe1    excited  nerves   and 

brings  Bleep, 

POP    RPAI1TV  "'''I'"  t"   i'''-'""'  to  :.i! s  intended  perfec- 

I  wiv    ni.m    1  1    ,,„,,„     |ft„othin,itbringsthebloodanddi 
fullness,  arms  or  of  deficient  parts,  by  building  ne«  fiesh.     !  1  I tout, 

II  brings   the  blond  t<>  wash   awaj     idipo 

scalp,  (01  1  be  complex  i <'■  ing. 

2d-hand  Vibrators  taken  in  exchange. 
Write  today  tor  New  Booklet,  "Health  and  Beauty  with- 
out Medicine,"  with  illustrations  from  life,  FREE 

MONARCH   VIBRATOR  CO. 

D8  Majestic  r  sliding  Jackson,  Mich. 
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-there  would  be  no  more  deserving  candidate  than 
the  official  barber-in-waiting.     Yet  to  him  life  has 

its  i-  jrnpensations.  He  is  the  repository  of  many 
secrets  of  state  which  he  does  not  understand  or 
comprehend.  More  pleasing  s;ill,  he  is  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  all  men  who  have  borne  witness 
to  his  cunning.  One  of  these,  a  journalist,  made  so 
bold  as  to  compliment  him,  indirectly,  irf  the  Presi- 
dent's ear.  And  the  method  of  it  was  about  like 
this: 

"Do  you  recall,  Mr.  President,"  asked  the  jour- 
nalist, "the  story  of  the  man  who  desired  to  reward 
the  cleverest  of  his  three  sons'" 

For  once  the  President's  mind  was  a  blank,  the 
Presidential  memory  failed  to  revive  the  tale. 

"As  I  remember  it."  continued  the  journalist, 
"one  of  the  sons  was  a  blacksmith.  He  replaced 
the  shoes  of  the  leader  of  a  four-horse  team  with 
four  new  shoes,  without  halting  the  rapid-going 
coach  in  its  journey.  Another  son  was  a  fencing 
master,  who  in  a  heavy  rainstorm  whirled  his  sword 
in-so  rapid  a  fashion  that  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  on 
his  head.  The  third  son  was  a  barber.  Seeing  a 
bare  running  across  the  field,  he  hastily  filled  his 
basin  with  lather,  and,  as  the  hare  raced  by,  this  bar 
ber  shaved  off  a  part  of  his  beard  without  cutting 
him  or  shortening  a  single  hair  besides." 

There  was  a  hearty,  explosive  laugh  from  the 
President,  who  saw  the  application  of  the  Grimm 
fairy-story  instantly.  But  the  official  barber-in- 
waiting,  who  had  snatched  away  the  razor  ere  it 
slashed  the  Presidential  throat,  did  not  so  much  as 
raise  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Buttermilk.  —  "Which  is  the  cow  that  gives  the 
buttermilk?"  innocently  asked  the  young  lady  from 
the  city,  who  was  inspecting  the  herd  with  a  critical 
eye. 

"Don't  make  yourself  ridiculous,"  said  the  young 
lady  who  had  been  in  the  country  before  and  knew 
a  thing  or  two.  "Goats  give  buttermilk." — Spnng- 
ficl.i  Journal. 


Nothing  In  It. — "Now,  Tommy,"  said  Mrs. 
Bull,  "I  want  you  to  be  good  while  I'm  out." 

"I'll  be  good  for  a  nickel,"  replied  Tommy. 

"Tommy,"  she  said,  "I  want  you  to  remember 
that  you  can  not  be  a  son  of  mine  unless  you  are 
good  for  nothing." — Louisville  Courier-]  ownuA. 


On  to  Her  Calling. — Our  Landlady — "It's  the 
strangest  thing  in  the  world!  Do  you  know,  our 
dear  old  pet  cat  disappeared  very  suddenly  yester- 
day. Excuse  me,  Mr.  Rudolph,  will  you  have  an- 
other piece  of  rabbit  pie? 

Mr.  Rudolph  (promptlj       "No,  thank  you!" 
Our  Landlady   (an   hour  later) — "That  is  three 
more   pies  saved.      This  season   will  be  a  profitable 
one  indeed." — London  Tit-Bits. 


A  Misunderstanding. — A  Manila  mother-in-law 
had  stayed  so  often  with  her  daughter  as  to  cause  a 
quarrel  with  the  husband,  and  one  day,  when  she 
again  came  to  stay,  she  found  her  daughter  in  tears 
on  the  door-step. 

"I  suppose  George  has  left  you,"  she  sniffed. 

"Yes"— sob. 

"Then  there's  a  woman  in  the  case?"  she  asked, 
her  eyes  lighting  up  expectantly. 

"Yes" — sob. 

"Who  is  it?"  she  demanded. 

"Y'ou" — sob. 

"Gracious!"  exclaimed  the  mother-in-law.  "I  am 
sure  I  never  gave  him  any  encouragement." — The 
Philippines  Gossip. 


Rather  Tedious. — Caller — "Do  you  think  the 
doctor  is  going  to  help  you,  Mr.  Jones?" 

Jones — "  He  may,  if  I  can  only  follow  his  orders. 
He  told  me  to  drink  hot  water  thirty  minutes  before 
every  meal,  but  it  is  hard  work  to  drink  hot  water 
for  thirty  minutes." — Pittsburg  Observer. 


ON         AND  OFF 


L    IKE         A         COAT 


DRESS    SHIRTS 

We  are  responsible  to  you  for  fit  and  workmanship ;  Fashion  orders 
styles  and  we  obey — promptly.  We  are  well  acquainted  with 
Fashion  and  often  receive  her  order  first.     $1.50  and  more. 

CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  CO.,  Makers  of  ARROW  Collars.  463  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
THE      CLUETT      SHIRT      ROOK      WILL      RE      SENT      ON      REQUEST 


IG    CARDS&1   OO 

(INCLUDING  ENGRAVED  PLATE)    ^^    U   O      «* ^T 

These  cards,  in  script,  are  as  good  as  they  can  be 
made— rich,  distinguished,  finest  grade.  Send  a  dol- 
lar, with  your  name  (one  line),  or  ask  for  a  sample 
if  you  are  skeptical.  HUSKINS  ENGRAVING  leaves 
a  lasting  impression  of  tone  and  dignity — an  exclu- 
siveness  such  as  you  seek. 

Everything  in  Engraving. 


900  Chestnut  Street 


Philadelphia 


FACSIMILE 


SEE  THAT  CLIP? 

rpHE  NIAGARA  CLIP  holds  se- 
1  eurely  from  the  thinnest  sheet 
of  paper  up  to  J^  in.  in  thickness, 
and  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again.  Better  than  pins  for  filing 
letters,  records,  cards,  etc.  Avoid 
unsightly  pinholes  in  attaching 
second  letters,  business  cards, 
checks,  drafts,  invoices,  etc.  Put  up  in  boxes  of  100  es- 
pecially for  desk  convenience.  Sample  box  15c  .postpaid. 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


Rest  Your  Tired  Back 

Relieve   Fatigue   after  a  Wearisome   Day  'v 


Stop  Aches  and  Pains — Stimulate  Your  Blood  Circulation 


All  the  interests  of  your  life  and  health  depend  on 
the  proper  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Proper  blood  circulation  depends  upon  how  we/I, 
how  freely  and  easily  the  red  and  white  corpuscles 
are  distributed  throughout  your  entire  system. 

The  corpuscles  are  the  vital  atoms  of  your  blood — 

When  there  is  congestion  or  inflammation  it  means 
that  blood  circulation  has  been  clogged— the  blood 
can  no  longer  reach  the  diseased  spot-  the  red  cor- 
puscles can't  nourish  or  build  up  the  tissue— the  white 
corpuscles  can't  fight  off  disease-breeding  germs,  so 
we  nave  aches,  pains  and  ill  health. 

Stimulation  by  the  Moon  Massage  Vibrator  di- 
rectly to  affected  parts  removes  this  congestion  or 
inflammation  instantly,  and  the  aches  and  pains 
are  gone. 

Fatigue  and  "general  breakdown'-  is  caused  by 
inability  of  the  veins  to  carry  away  the  decayed  tis- 
sue ana  waste 


M<LD(Q)H 

The  hHrle  home  doctor 


matter. 

Stimulation 
by  the  Moon 
Massage  Vi- 
brator opens  up 
the  veins,  in- 
duces a  free 
circulation  of 
the     blood, 


throws  off  the  poisonous  waste 
matter  and  relieves  or  prevents 
these  serious  conditions. 

Nervousness,  exhaustion  and 
prostration  are  due  to  a  faulty 
nerve  action. 

Vibration  by  the  Moon  Mas- 
sage Vibrator  to  the  nerve  centers 
of  the  spine  tones  up  and  strengtl 
ens  the  nerves,  thereby  building 
up  the  organs  throughout  the  en- 
tire body,  for  without  proper  nerve  action  the  whole 
body  is  sick. 

The  Moon  Vibrator  weighs  only  26  ounces  does 
not  tire  the  arm.  Attach  it  to  the  electric-light 
bracket  and  turn  it  on  as  a  light.  Batteries  are  fur- 
nished where  electric  light  is  not  available. 

It  is  the  only  electric  vibrator  that  contains  all  the 
power  and  efficiency  found  in  heavy,  high-priced 
motor  machines  used  in  hospitals,  sanitariums  and 
massage  parlors  and  it  costs  you  only  a  fraction 
as  much. 

Write  us  today  and  ask  for  our  free  instructive  book 
on  "  Vibration."  Learn  how  you  can  try  the  Moon  Vi- 
brator in  your  own  home  at  our  expense. 

MOON  VIBRATOR  CO. 

139  Indiana  Street,  -  -  Chicago,  111. 
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GARDEN 


y  Japanese 
Gardening 


is  a  fine  art.  The  love  of  flowers  is 
a  national  trait  in  the  "Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun."  The  Japanese  has  a 
garden,  no  matter  how  small  his 
home  grounds.  Garden  arts  have 
been  brought  to  such  perfection  in 
Japan  that  plots  only  ten  feet 
square  are  made  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful. Where,  too  often,  Americans 
see  only  tin-cans,  ashes  and  gar- 
bage, in  Japan  the  outlook  is  made 
charming  to  the  eye.  The  garden 
magic  of  the  Japanese  is  wrought 
by  the  simplest  means.  "We  make 
a  spe  laity  of  landscape  gardening 
after  the  Japanese  forms. 

Applied  to  American  Needs 

and  have  to  our  credit  many  of  the  fine 
places  for  which  Baltimore  is  noted.  It 
is  now  our  purpose  to  give  persons  in 
other  sections  the  benefit  of  our  study 
and  experience.  Our  new  booklet, "Gar- 
dening Lessons  from  the  Japanese," 
tells  how  you  may  profit  by  what  you 
have  learned,  no  matter  where  you  !ive. 

**  Gardening  Lessons  from 

Vie  Japanese"  free  on   application. 

Write  today  for  a  copy. 

AMERICAN  &  JAPANESE 
NURSERY  CO. 

7215  Old  Frederick  Road  t 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Why  Sow 


the  same  old  flower  seeds  when 
imported  ones  are  far  better? 
We  know  it — they're  our  spe- 
cialty.  But  perhaps  you  don't? 

Then  write  for  full  information. 

IMPORT  SEED  CO. 

1181  Broadway,  New  York 


"A  New   Appraisal    of    Christian    Science" 

Just  out.  Briefly,  but  thoroughly,  covers  the  whole 
subject.  It's  by  Rev.  Joseph  Dunn  Burrell.  Price 
50  cents,  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60 
East  23rd  Street,  New  York  City. 


(heap. — "That's  a  beautiful  rug.  May  I  ask 
how  much  it  cost  you  ? ' ' 

"Three  hun.lrcd  dollars'  worth  of  furniture  to 
match  it." — The  Hebrew  Standard. 


Xoaring  the  End. — Joe  Lincoln,  whose  Cape 
Cod  folks  are  well-known  characters,  recently  at- 
tended a  lecture.  When  asked  how  he  liked  it,  he 
related  this  little  story: 

"A  stranger  entered  a  church  in  the  middle  of  the 
sermon  and  seated  himself  in  the  back  pew.  After 
awhile  he  began  to  fidget.  Leaning  over  to  the 
white-haired  man  at  his  side,  evidently  an  old  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation,  he  whispered: 

"'How  long  has  he  been  preaching?' 
1  'Thirty  or  forty  years,  I  think,'  the  old  man  an- 
swered.     'I  don't  know  exactly.' 

"  'I'll  stay  then,'  decided  the  stranger.  'He  must 
be  nearly  done.'  " — Everybody' s  Magazine . 


Simply  Exquisite. — Edwin  Markham  was  one 
of  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  reception  given  by  a 
wealthy  New  York  woman.  During  a  conversation 
she  said: 

"My  dear  Mr.  Markham,  I've  wanted  for  years  to 
meet  you  and  tell  you  how  I  just  love  that  adorable 
picture  of  yours — the  one  with  the  man  hoeing,  you 
know — and  he  taking  off  his  cap,  and  that  poor  wife 
of  his — at  least  I  suppose  it's  his  wife — bowing  her 
head,  and  they  both  look  so  tired,  poor  things.  I 
have  a  copy  of  it  in  my  den,  and  the  children  have 
another  in  their  playroom,  and  it's — it's  simply  ex- 
quisite."—  The  Catholic  News. 


Pretty  Near  It. —  "Now,"  said  the  teacher,  who 
had  been  giving  an  elementary  talk  upon  architec- 
ture, "can  any  little  boy  tell  me  what  a  'buttress' 
is?" 

"I  know,"  shouted  Tommy  Smart.  "A  nanny 
goat." — The  Herald  and  Presbyter. 


The  Demonstratin'  Car. — This  story  may  not 
be  true;  the  downtown  motor-car  dealer  on  whom  it 
is  laid  denies  it — but  a  certain  poignancy  still  re- 
mains. 

The  dealer  got  out  of  his  car  at  Eighth  and  Main 
Streets  Friday  morning  to  buy  a  toy  motor-car  from 
a  hawker  who  has  a  stand  under  the  viaduct. 

"I'll  take  that  car,"  said  the  dealer,  pointing  at  a 
toy  which  was  spinning  around  on  the  table. 

The  hawker  reached  in  his  sack  and  drew  out  an- 
other. 

"That  one  ain't  for  sale,"  he  said,  grinning.  "It's 
my  demonstratin'  car. 

It  is  related  that  after  that  the  hawker  and  the 
motor-car  dealer  cordially  shook  hands — but  no  sale 
was  made. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 


Assistance  Needed. — "John,"  she  whispered, 
"there's  a  burglar  in  the  parlor.  He  has  just 
knocked  against  the  piano  and  hit  several  keys  at 
once." 

"I'll  go  down,"  said  he. 

"Oh,  John,  don't  do  anything  rash!" 

"Rash!  Why,  I'm  going  to  help  him.  You  don't 
suppose  he  can  remove  that  piano  from  the  house 
without  assistance." — The  Throne. 


Never  Went  That  Far. — There  are  nervous 
women;  there  are  hypemervous  women.  But 
women  so  nervous  that  the  continual  rustle  of  a  silk 
skirt  makes  them  nervous — no,  there  are  no  women 
so  nervous  as  that  ! — Flicgcndc  Blaetter. 


COUGHS 

AND 


bronchial 


Invaluable  to  speakers  and 
singers  for  clearing  the 
voice.  Absolutely  harmless. 


Tor9  tlja 
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A    complete 
guide  to   grow- 
ing flowers  and 
vegetables :    Four    su- 
perb   color   plates  and 
four    duotone    plates.      248 
profusely    illustrated    pages 
describing  the  worthy  novel- 
ties and  the 

time  tested  varieties  of 
both  flowers  and  vegetables, 
including  our  unmatchable 
Hardy  Perennials,  Roses, 
Dahlias,  Cannas,  Gladioli,  etc. 

Dreer's   Garden   Book    is  used   as    a 
reference  book  by  many  leading  colleges. 

Mailed  free  to  any  one 
mentioning  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia 


HOSES 
GUARANTEED 

v  Bloom  > 


No  risk  in 
buying  roses 


under  our  guarantee- 

to-bloom-plan.     Money 

back  for  those  that  fail. 

Your  simple  word  is  all 

the  proof  we  require. 

How  can  we  give  such  an  extraordinary 

iron-clad  guarantee?    It's  all  explained 

in   our  136-page  color  plate  "Floral 

Guide. ' '     Write  for  it  to-day — free. 

5  Quick  Blooming  Roses,  50c 

All  guaranteed  to  bloom  this  year — or 
your  money  back.  All  thrifty  growers 
and  profuse  bloomers. 

Champion  of  the  World  (rosy  pink); 

Clotilde  Soupert  (creamy  white  with  rose  centre) ; 

Alliance  (bright  golden  yellow;  shell  pink  centre); 

Cornelia  Cook  (white  tinged  with  rose); 

Princess  Hohenzollern  (deep  satiny  red). 

Every  rose  labelled  and  every  rose  guar- 
anteed to  bloom  this  season.  Ordernow  and 
we  will  ship  prepaid  at  proper  planting  time. 
ThisadvertisementTvill  not  jppear  again. 

Don't  forget  to  write  for  "Floral  Guide."  Con- 
tains descriptions  and  helpful  cultural  directions  not 
only  of  roses,  but  hundreds  of  other  choice  flowers 
and  plants.     It  is  free. 
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The   Literary    Digest   is   read   by   intelligent, 
progressive,  healthy-minded  people,  representative 

of  the  best  American  homes.  Advertisers  see  King 
patronage  from  this  choice  clientele  can  not  afford 
to  refrain  from   using  its  advertising  columns. 


IRISH  ROSES 

an'  beat,  according  to  leading  Ros&rlans.  The  stock 
grown  by  Dickson  <&  Sons,  of  Ireland,  has  a  world-wide 
repntal  Ion,  We  have  imported  from  them  this  season 
ns  fine  a  lot  of  Roses  us  ever  oame  to  America.  We 
olTor  'J(K)  \  uric!  lea— the  cream  of  all, 
Our  snparb  catalog;  |rl\eH  sue*  ami  pi-ire*. — Bond  for  free  copy. 

Other  Bpeoialtlea    Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

Flowering  Shrubs  and  Hards  Flowers. 

ROSEDALE  NURSERIES,  TARRYTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

l.fimlMcuiH'  lh*|»i .,  (».r>   Ilninilion   1'laee 
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Willing  to  go  Higher. — "Yes,"  said  the  old 
man,  addressing  his  visitor,  "I  am  proud  of  my 
girls,  and  should  like  to  see  them  all  comfortably 
married;  and  as  I've  made  a  little  money,  they 
won't  go  to  their  husbands  penniless.  There's  Mar- 
garet, twenty-five  years  old,  and  a  real  good  girl. 
I  shall  give  her  five  thousand  dollars  when  she  mar- 
ries. Then  comes  Bet,  who  won't  see  thirty-five 
again,  and  she'll  have  ten  thousand  dollars;  and  the 
man  who  takes  Dora,  who  is  forty,  will  have  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  with  her." 

The  young  man  reflected  a  moment  or  so,  and  then 
nervously  inquired,  "You  haven't  one  about  fifty, 
have  you?" — Home  Herald. 


Not  He. — Enthusiastic  Amateur  Sailor — "Let 
go  that  jib  sheet!" 

Unknthusiastic  "Landlubber"  (who  has  been 
decoyed  in'.o  acting  crew):  —  "I'm  not  touching  the 
beastly  thing!"  —  Punch. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

February  8. — The  American  battleship  fleet  and 
the  torpedo  flotilla  sail  from  Punta  Arenas  for 
the  Pacific  through  the  western  section  of  the 
Strait  of  Magellan. 
It  is  reported  from  Tokio  that  negotiations  on 
the  emigration  question  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  have  been  delayed  by  the  in- 
ability of  the  Japanese  Government  to  verify 
figures  submitted  by  Ambassador  O'Brien. 

February  n. — The  police  repel  an  attempt  of 
woman  suffragists  to  storm  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  make  forty  arrests. 

February  12. — Sixty  thousand  cartridges  and 
other  ammunition  are  seized  at  Mayaguez  while 
being  loaded  on  a  steamer  bound  for  Santo 
Domingo. 


February  13 
Edward  J. 

steamer. 


— The  crew  of  the  American  schooner 
Berwind  are  picked  up  by  a  British 


There  is  a  riot  in  the  Lower  House  at  Tokio  over 
the  Japanese  financial  budget. 

Six  bronze  tablets  in  memory  of  American  sol- 
diers and  sailors  are  unveiled  at  Tien-Tsin,  China. 


Domestic. 

General. 

February  10. — The  Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court 
decides  that  dancing  pavilions  can  refuse  ad- 
mission to  sailors  in  the  United  States  navy 
wearing  uniforms. 

Two  indictments  charging  grand  larceny  are  re- 
turned by  a  special  grand  jury  against  C.  W. 
Morse,  the  former  banker,  now  returning  to 
New  York  from  Europe. 

February  n. — The  Attorneys  General  of  Texas, 
Kansas,  and  Missouri  decide  to  cooperate  in 
warfare  on  violators  of  antitrust  laws. 

The  primary  elections  in  Ohio  result  in  a  sweep- 
ing victory  for  Secretary  Taft. 

Governor  Hughes  sends  a  message  to  the  Senate 
at  Albany  demanding  the  removal  of  Otto  Kel- 
sey,  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance. 

February  12. — Secretary  Taft  is  the  principal 
speaker  at  a  Lincoln  Day  dinner  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  answering  the  question,  "What 
would  Lincoln  do  to-day?" 

Washington. 

February  9. — President  Roosevelt  makes  public 
correspondence  with  William  Dudley  Foulke, 
of  Richmond,  Ind.,  in  which  he  characterizes 
as  "malicious  and  false"  charges  that  he  had 
used  Federal  patronage  to  aid  the  Taft  boom. 

February  10. — Senator  Aldrich  opens  the  finan- 
cial discussion  in  the  Senate  by  a  speech  on  his 
currency  bill. 

Only  two  new  battleships  are  allowed  by  the 
House  Naval  Committee. 

February  10. — An  arbitration  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  France  is  signed  by  Secretary 
Root  and  Ambassador  Jusserand  at  the  State 
Department. 

February  n. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission defines  its  attitude  toward  the  ex- 
tension of  the  nine-hour  law  for  railroad  em- 
ployees. 

Representative  Acheson  presents  in  the  House 
a  petition  for  prohibition  from  the  general  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 


GREAT  BEAR    SPRING    WATER. 
"Its  Parity  has  made  it  famous." 


"Seeds  that  Grow' 


are  the  Best  Seeds 

that   can   be   grown 


You  can  prove  the  truth 
of  this  famous  "  motto " 
by  the  investment  of 
"only  a  quarter"! 

Do  so  now!      If  you    are    not 

more  than  pleased  with  the  results, 
write  us  next  summer  and  we  shall 
promptly  return  to  you  a  brand 
new  "  Silver  Quarter."  We  will 
not  knowingly  have  a  single  dis- 
satisfied customer.  "Our  business 
is  our  pleasure,"  —  and  our  cus- 
tomers are  our  friends. 


For  25  Cts.  l\ 


For  25  Cts. 


For  25  Cts. 


>e  will   mail  Five  of  the   Finest 
ew  VEGETABLES  :  —The  un- 
equaled and  most  luscious  Fordhook  Musk  Melon, 

—  the  best  summer  butter-head  All  Seasons  Let- 
tuce,—the  largest  early  red  Chalk's  Jewel  To- 
mato,—the  earliest  darkest  Black-Red  Hall  Beet, 
and  a  smalL  packet  of  Burpee's  unique  and  most  won- 
derful, entirely  new  Fordhook  Bush  Lima,  which 
sold  last  year  at  twelve  beans  for  25  cts.  Without 
the  Bush  Lima  the  other  four  packets,  purchased 
separately,  alone  would  cost  4;  cts. ! 

we  will  mail  one  packet  each  of 
Six   Superb   NASTURTIUMS  :- 

The  most  charming  New  Variegated  Queen,  the 
first  of  Burpee's  new  "  Royal  Race  "  of  tall  Nastur- 
tiums,—Burpee's  New  Blend  of  Tom  Thumb 
"Brilliant  Beauties,"  —  Burpee's  unequaled 
mixed  Giant-flowered  Tall, —all  colors  of  the 
remarkable  new  Burpee's  Ivy-Leaved,  -  profuse 
flowering  Dwarf  Lilliput  and  special  mixture  of 
Burpee's  "Crazy-Quilt"  Bush.  New  leaflet  on 
"How  to   Grow  Nasturtiums'1'1  sent  with  each  order 

-  and  all  six  packets  mailed  for  only  25  cts. 

we  will   mail  full-size  packets   of 
Eight  Beautiful    FLOWERS :- 

The  most  attractive  new  Fuchsia  —  Flowered 
Ipomoea,  the"  white  carpet"  Little  Gem  Sweet 
Alyssum— mixture  of  Ford  hook  Favorite  Asters 
—gorgeously  brilliant  "  Magnificent  "  Celosia,— 
lovely  New  Double  Striped  Perfection  Mari- 
gold,—  the  beautiful  "  Burning  Bush  "  Koch i a,  — 
Burpee's  Fordhook  Largest-flowered  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii  and  Burpee's  Unequaled  New  Blend  for 
1008  of  Truly  Giant-Flowered  Pansies.  Pur- 
chaser] separately  these  eight  packets  would  cost  80  cts., 
but  all  are  mailed  for  only  25  cts. ! 

P__  OC  ffc  we  w'n  mau  one  regular  retail 
r  Or  £tx>  V-IS.  packet  each  of  Eight  Elegant 
New  SWEET  PEAS:-7';w  Gigantic  "Orchid- 
flowered"  Sweet  Peas,  the  delicate  pink  Paradise 
and  deep  carmine  rose  George  Herbert, — richest 
dark  navy-blue,  Burpee's  "Brilliant  Blue," and 
brightest  "fadeless-scarlet"  Queen  Alexandra,— 
all  shown,  painted  from  nature,  on  cover  of  our  New- 
Catalog  for  190S.  The  elegant  newfluted  white  Nora 
Unwin,— gorgeous  fiery-orange  Evelyn  Byatt,  the 
beautiful  new  primrose  Mrs.  Collier  and  a  mixture 
of  Gigantic  Ruffled  "Orchid-flowered'1''  Seedlings 
of  Countess  Spencer. 

ptr°Of  the  above  Eight  New  Sweet  Peas,  four  re- 
tail at  15  cts.  per pkt.  and  the  others  at  10  cts.  per  pit. 
^W  You  thus  get  Eight  of  the  Finest  Novelties, 
really  worth  one  dollar,  for  only  25  cts.,  and  our 
New  revised  Leaflet  on  the  Culture  of  Sweet  Peas. 


C__J  OC  l^fc  for  any  lot  as  advertised  in  pre- 
JC,1U  *'*'  V*l».  ceding  column—  name  The 
Literary  Digest— and  we  will  give  you  entirely  FREE 
a  packet  (worth  15  cts.)  of  either  Burpee's  Midnight, 
the  darkest  of  all  Sweet  Peas,  or  Burpee1  s  New  Mon- 
strous " Spinach- Mustard"— both  of  which  are  our 
own  exclusive  novelties  for  introduction  in  1909. 

ConJ  Cft  C+e  for  any  two  lots  as  advertised, 
Oenu  OU  V^IS.  _name  The  Literary  Digest 
and  we  will  give  you  FREE,  both  the. above  or  either  of 
the  above  advance  Novelties  for  /goo  and  a  packet  of 
the  Special  New  Mixture  of  Burpee's  Variegated 
Queen  Tall  Nasturtium. 

Cnl,  «|J1  (\(\  we  will  mail  any  FIVE  assortments 
I  %jr  «pi.V\/as  advertised  and  —  provided  you 
name  The  Literary  Digest — give  you  entirely  FREE 
the  three  advance  novelties  named  above  ana  also  1 
pkt.  (price  25  cts.)  of  Burpf.e's  White  Spencer,— 
the  grandest  of  all  New  Sweet  Peas. 

Whether  you  order  or  not — yet  if  you 
intend  To  Try  Burpee's  "Seeds  that 
Grow"  you  should  write  for 

Burpee's  Farm  Annual 


for  1908 


"The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog" 

An    elegant   New   Book  of  172  Pages,  upon 

which  we  have  spent  months  of  labor  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  Tell  the  Plain  Truth  by  pen 
and  pencil.  Besides  hundreds  of  illustrations 
from  photographs  it  shows  sixteen  superb  novel- 
ties painted  from  nature.  It  is  the  best  seed 
catalog  we  have  yet  issued. 

Shall  we  send  you  a  copy  ?     If  you  appreciate 
Quality  in  Seeds,  you  will  say  Yes  '. 

Write  to-day, — lest  you  forget  ! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 


Seed  Growers 


Philadelphia 


eon 


Tells  you  things  about 
squabs  you  never  knew  be- 
fore and  will  interest  you 
ROOK      *n  one  OI  tne  most  delisrht- 
pnppful  and  interesting  past- 
rKEE  times  that  you  could  in- 
vest in  today.    Write  for 
specialinformation  about 
our  Homers  and  you  will 
receive  the  illustrated  free 
book  by  return  mail,    j 

Best  Squab  Company, 
Box  D   Delmar,  Del. 


Greider's  Fine  Poultry  Catalogue. 

Tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry  aDd  Illustrates 
60  varieties.  ContainslO  beautiful  chromos. 
Gives  reasonable  prices  of  stock  and  eggs.  Tells 
how  to  cure  diseases,  kill  lice,  make  money.  Only 
10  cts.  postpaid.    B.  U.  GBKIDKB,  BHEEHS,  Pa. 


THIS    ADVERTISEMENT  IS   CON- 
TINUED IN  THE  NEXT  COLUMN 


is  reflected  in  the  trees  and  plants 
from  Biltmore  Nursery  that  are 
growing  from  Canada  to  Mexico, 
from  Maine  to  California,  and  in 
countries  across  the  seas.  It  may  be 
brought  to  your  home  grounds  by  a 
judicious  selection  from  the  match- 
less stock  of  BILTMORE  Nursery 

Complete  and  handsome- 
ly illustrated  catalog,  the 
biggest  and  best  book 
of  the  kind,  FREE  ON 
APPLICATION 

BILTMORE  NURSERY 

Box  239,  BILTMORE,  N.C. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literari  Digest  when  writing  tc  idvertisers. 
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PLANT    HOLLYHOCKS 

The  improved  kind  that  bloom  all  summer.  Large  very  double  flowers  of  purest 
colors,  and  lots  of  them.  The  most  stately  and  effective  of  Hardy  Perennials. 
Every  color — bright  red,  pure  white,  pink,  yellow,  maroon,  blush,  etc., — last  for 
years.     As  an  inducement  to  try  them — 

FOR     $1.00    I     WILL     SEND     BY     MAIL 

12  Lovett's  Superb  Double  Hollyhocks,  I  15  Single  Hollyhocks — all  strong  field 
any  colors  desired,  or  grown    roots    that    will  flower  in  a 

15  Double  Hollyhocks,  mixed  colors,  or        few  weeks  from  planting. 

For  $2.50  I  will  send  25  Double  and  12  Single  Hollyhocks 

In  my  catalog  of  Hardy  Perennials  all  is  explained.  It  is  an  elegantly  printed  and  richly  illustrated 
book.  It  gives  accurate  descriptions  of  over  iooo  varieties  of  select  Hardy  Perennials,  Shrubs, Vines, 
Roses,  etc.,  and  is  brimful  of  valuable  information  about  these  beautiful  and  intensely  interesting 
plants.     Mailed  free  for  the  asking. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,   Box  16,   Little   Silver,   New   Jersey 


■Bargains  in  Fruit  Trees, 
Vines  and  Plants 


Special  low  prices  on  Apple,  Peach,  Plum  and  Dwarf  Pear  Trees, 
Hoses,  also  Asparagus  Roots,  Currant  Hushes  and  other  small  fruits. 

Order  trees  direct  from  our  nursery  and  save  agent's  profits  and 
hall  your  money. 

Everything  you  want  for  Orchard,  Garden,  Lawn  or  Park.  Send 
to-day  for  Green's  Dollar  Book  on  Fruit  Growing,  also  for  our  Fruit 
Catalog,  and  a  copy  of  Green's  Fruit  Magazine,  all  a  gift  to  you. 

One    Elherta  Peach  Tree,  one  Red  Cross  Currant 
Bush,  one  C.  A.  Green  New  White  Grape  Vine,  one 
Live- Forever  Rose  Bush,  all  delivered  at  your  house  by  mail  for  25  cents. 


GREEN'S  SAMPLE  OFFER: 


GREEN'S  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.       Box    17 


100%   HATCHES   100% 
Every  Fertile  Egg 

The  Globe  Incubator  docs  this  all  the  time— has 
done  It  for  16  years  -ami  batches  strong,  healthy 
chicks— chicks  that  live  and  grow** 
Our  Globe    Incubator  Book    with] 

beautiful  color  plates  tells  you  how 
to  make  more  money  out  of  poultry. 
Sent  for  4c  lu  Btamp.s.     Write  today. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,      Box  341,  Freeport,  111. 


A  Happv 
Marriage 

Depends 

la r gel  y  on  a  knowl- 
edge of   the   whole  truth 
about  .self  and  sex  and  their 
relation    to    life   and  health. 
■«■     pyr  'J'lus  knowledge  does  not  come 
^^R^intolligontly  (,f  itself,  nor  correct- 
or ly  from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

by  William  If.  Walling,  A.M.,  M  D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge a  Younf  Mm   Bin   ildHnve. 

Knov. I  bould  Hove. 

Knowledge  i  I 

Knowledge  a  Father  8hnuld  Impart  to  Hh  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  ■  H  i  band  Should  Have. 
Knowlc.lt- ii  Young  Woi        Bho   Id  Have, 

■  i.  dfe  ,  i  ■   i  .■  H    ■     i d  II  .v. 

knowledge  •  Mothi  r  Shi   ild  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  tn  Her  Daughter, 
nowledge  n  \\  ife  Should  n  ■  • 

Rllh     <  lot  h     llm.linit,     FnJ|      Cnld     8t*»|..     Illilllralrd,    $2.00 

Write  (tag  "  Other  People'!  Opintona " and  Table  ..i  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  Dept.  B.     Phile...  Pa. 


"Get  There 

at  a  price  to  suit 
you  direct  for  a 

BLACK 

MOTOR  BUGGY 

Built  for  country  roads,  hills 
mud.     Engine — 1011.  P.,  'I  cylinders,  air  cooled"? 
chain  drive  rear  wheels,  double  brake,    Speed^to1 
26  in.perhr. — 30  miles  on  1  pal.  of  gasoline.  Highest 
quality  finish,  workmanship  and   materials.     Aliso 
lutt-ly  sale  and  reliable.     Write  for  Book  No.  A-   ' 
BLACK    MFC.   CO..    124   E.  Ohio  St..  Chicago. 


telaiM 


T:irt  :u  lil  hi  lie  is  the"  ant  iilote  to  the  uric  acid 
Inns, in  mi-     which     onuses     H lieiinia t  ism     and 

Gout.     Tnrt.irlitliine  does  no1  apael  the  stomach. 
Xhi   Hew   fori   Medicnl  Journal  anya:  "Tarttrllthliie  will 

in.  reaee  the  n ol   the   blood,  eliminate   ui  ic 

eld  freely  and  not  disturb  the  nnl  i  n  ic  \* ith  »  hii  h  the 

kidm  i       ran    perform     theii     rum  tion.      In    Rhe atiam 

fill  lurlilllilir    IS  hi 


FREE  SAMPLE 


mill  our  I kill  <>n  RHEUM  I- 

iism   ganl   iici'  »■••  reqoeei 


MeKBSBON  .\  BOBBINS,  Dept  n,  t»:t  Fulton  si.,  \n>  York 
Solr  taenia  tor  thi<  Tiirlurlllhlm-  Co.) 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S    EASY 
CHAIR. 


In  this  oolumn.  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  A  YVagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


Tin    Lexicographer  does  not  answer  anony- 
mous communications. 


"C.  H.  M,"  Maryville.  Tenn. — "You  say  that 
'riat.'  in  the  sentence  'Don't  lie  flat,'  is  an  adverb 
modifying  'lie.'  Why  not  regard  it  as  an  adjective 
describing  the  subject  'you'?  In  this  case  the  verb 
'lie'  is  quasi-copulative,  as  in  'The  door  stands 
open,'  'The  man  stood  erect.'  etc.  Certainly  you 
would  not  regard  'prostrate'  an  adverb  in  the  sen- 
tence, 'He  lay  prostrate  on  the  floor.'  Cf.  Whit- 
ney, '  Essentials  of  English  Grammar,'  sec.  354.  (c), 
i.i).  (e),  (f).  tg).  That  verbs  of  rest,  such  as 
'stand,'  'sit,'  'lie,'  etc.,  have  been  thus  combined 
with  an  attributive  word  in  the  predicate  from  the 
earliest  Anglo-Saxon  times  is  well  established.  See 
Maetzner,  English  Grammar,  Vol.  II.  (ed.  1 
page  33." 

The  Standard  Dictionary  ip.  2366)  says  on  the 
point  raised  by  our  correspondent:  "The  adjective 
is  correctly  used  in  close  association  with  a  vert, 
when  some'  quality  of  the  subject  rather  than  of  the 
action  of  the  verb  is  to  be  exprest.  As  a  general 
rule,  if  any  phrase  denoting  manner  could  be  sub- 
stituted, the  adverb  should  be  used.  ...  In  some 
cases  either  form  would  be  correct,  and  the  choice 
between  them  is  a  matter  of  force,  emphasis,  or  in- 
dividual taste;  as,  'They  escaped  all  safe  [or  safely  j 
to  land.'  "  Goold  Brown  ("Grammar  of  English 
Grammars,"  p.  425)  takes  substantially  the  same 
view:  "In  some  instances,  it  makes  little  or  no 
difference  to  the  sense  whether  we  use  adjectives 
referring  to  the  nouns  or  adverbs  of  like  import 
having  reference  to  the  verbs;  as,  'The  whole  con- 
ception is  conveyed  clear  and  strong  to  the  mind; 
.  .  .  but  we  might  as  well  say,  'The  whole  concep- 
tion is  conveyed  clearly  and  strongly  to  the  mind.'  ' 

"H.  C.  D.,"  Manchester,  Conn. — "1  1)  In  the  sen- 
tence 'There  were  only  four  books.'  what  does  the 
adverb  'only'  modify5  (2)  What  is  a  limerick, 
and  why5 " 

(1)  As  adverbs  modify  adjectives  or  other 
verbs  the  word  "only"  in  the  sentence  cited  modi- 
fies the  adjective  "four."  (2)  A  limerick  is  a  va- 
riety of  nonsense  verse  said  to  have  originated  from 
a  custom  once  in  vogue  at  convivial  parties,  of  com- 
pelling each  person  present  to  extemporize  a  non- 
sense verse  to  which  a  chorus  containing  the  words 
"Will  you  come  up  to  Limerick?"  was  added. 

"O    I..  A.."  New  Orleans,  La. — "All  right"  is  the 

modern  accepted   form;    alright,   formerly  in  use,   is 

now   obsolete   and    considered    incorrect.      Fol'owing 

igy    alright    should    be    considered    as    good    as 

i7/>Vil 

"W.  J.  S.,"  Osceola  Mills.  Pa       "What  is  clas 
music?     Is  the  popular  notion  that  it   is  very  diffi- 
cult music  correct  5  " 

Classical    music    is    (i)   music    thai     subordi: 
idea  to  form,   or   (a)   music  composed   by  the  great 
masters.      As  several  of  the  great  masters  have  com- 
posed  simple  music,  it   is  not   necessary  for  it   to  be 
very  difficult   to  be  considered  classical. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  associated  with  the  laboratory 
of  one  of  the  leading  American  Universities  writes 
concerning  our  reply   to   "H.   C"   Nephi,  Utah,  as 

follow 

"There  is  already  a  far  too  general  belief  in  median 
ical  inst  rumentS  which  may  determine  the  presence  oi 
water    or    oil    beneath   the   earth's   surface.       The 
devices,  instead  of  being  based  on  any  'principle   of 
law  ,'  have  no  foundation  at  all.     The  belief  is  a  mere 
unformed    belief   in   which   many   honest    men 
dependence. 

"Unless   modern   science   is  less  reliable  than  mere 

beliefs  of  antiquity,  the  very  fact  that  all  of  the 
numerous  investigators  of  the  underground  circula- 
tion of  water,  etc.,  should  make  no  mention,  even 
historically,  of  this  absurdity,  should  be  sufficient  to 
convince  any  one  Places  where  water  can  not  be 
found  by  digging  deep  enough  arc  rather  exceptional; 
so  thai   it   is  no  great    triumph  of    a  wieh-ha/el  stick 

to  locate  any  particular  spot  under  which  water 
may  be  found." 

As  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  THE  LlTBRARY  1)1- 
OBST,  February  I,  the  Lexicographer's  reply  to  "It. 
C.'s"  inquiry  merely  suggested  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  such  an  instrument. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  WAR  ON  STOCK-GAMBLING 

AS  a  consequence  of  the  panic  of  last  October — which  the  New 
York  World  calls  "the  gamblers'  panic  "—the  old  problem 
of  putting  a  check  upon  the  abuses  of  stock-exchange  speculation 
has  obtruded  itself  with  a  fresh  emphasis  upon  the  attention  of  the 
country.  More  than  a  dozen  bills  framed  to  limit  speculation  in 
the  stock  and  commodity  exchanges  by  forbidding  short  selling  and 
transactions  in  futures  have  been  introduced  curing  the  present 
session  of  Congress.  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  latest  message, 
after  declaring  that  he  would  like,  if  he  knew  how,  to  ask  for  laws 
"to  prevent  at  least  the  grosser  forms  of  gambling  insecurities 
and  commodities,  such  as  making  large  sales  of  what  men  do  not 
possess,  and  'cornering'  the  market,"  admits  that  "the  great  bulk 
of  the  business  transacted  on  the  exchanges  is  not  only  legitimate, 
but  is  necessary  to  the  working  of  our  modern  industrial  system." 
The  problem  which  has  thus  far  baffled  the  legislators  is  to  extir- 
pate the  "bucket-shop"  type  of  operation  without  seriously  inter- 
fering with  the  legitimate  functions  of  the  exchanges. 

Mr.  Bryan,  speaking  recently  in  New  York  City,  declared  that, 
"measured  by  the  number  of  suicides  caused  by  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  Monte  Carlo  is  an  innocent  pleasure-resort  by 
comparison  "  ;  and  added  that  the  men  in  charge  of  the  Louisiana 
lottery  "never  did  a  tithe  of  the  harm  that  the  grain-gamblers  and 
the  stock-gamblers  of  New  York  do  every  day,  nor  did  they  ever 
exercise  anything  like  the  corrupting  influence  over  politics." 
Even  The  Wall  Street  Journal  acknowledges  that  "Wall  Street 
is,  in  a  political  sense,  the  most  unpopular  spot  in  the  country  at 
this  time."  The  same  paper  goes  on  to  state  that  the  abuses  for 
which  Wall  Street  is  responsible  are  mainly  outside  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  But  even  the  Stock  Exchange,  it  adds,  "owes  it  alike 
to  itself  and  to  the  investing  public  to  make  a  number  of  improve- 
ments in  its  system."  For  instance,  it  ought  to  compel  its  mem- 
bers to  demand  larger  margins  from  their  customers,  a  course 
which  "would  diminish  by  a  large  percentage  the  amount  of  small, 
dangerous,  and  gambling  transactions  upon  small  margins."  It  is 
apparently  the  opinion  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal that  the  only 
regulation  which  is  not  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good  will 
come  from  within  the  Stock  Exchange  itself,  and  not  from  Albany 
or  Washington.  The  World,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  "we 
can  stop  stock-gambling,"  and  declares  that  "the  people  should 
call  upon  all  those  whom  they  have  placed  in  authority  to  dam  up 
this  great  channel  of  disaster,  watered  with  tears  and  paved  with 
wasted  gold." 

Stock-gambling,  suggests  Harper's  Weekly,  is  a  symptom  rather 
than  a  disease;  and  the  disease  that  causes  it  "seems  to  be  the 
seizure  called  prosperity."     "Keep  prosperity  down  to  a  modest 


level,  and  there  won't  be  much  complaint  about  excesses  of  stock- 
speculation."  Since  we  can  not  legislate  against  a  symptom,  and 
would  not  legislate  against  prosperity,  the  weekly  quoted  appar- 
ently counsels  resignation. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  calls  upon  us  to  distinguish  between 
gambling  and  speculation.  There  is  no  great  turpitude,  it  claims, 
in  "selling  short  "  or  "buying  on  margin."     To  quote  : 

"Selling  stocks  short  is  only  selling  at  present  market  price  in 
the  hope  of  buying  for  less  and  profiting  by  the  bargain.  Buying 
on  margin  is  practically  buying  on  credit  by  making  a  deposit  with 
the  broker  for  his  security  in  order  to  trade  on  a  larger  scale  for 
the  sake  of  profit  from  an  advance  in  prices.  The  credit  of  the 
broker  and  his  facility  in  obtaining  loans  is  used  for  a  considera- 
tion in  behalf  of  his  clients.  This  speculative  dealing  has  for  its 
purpose  not  investment,  like  buying  a  farm  or  a  factory,  but  profit 
in  trade  like  buying  and  selling  dry  goods  or  groceries,  tho  with 
an  essential  difference.  There  is  not  available  in  the  market 
enough  of  these  securities  dealt  in  on  the  Stock  Exchange  for  a 
delivery  or  transfer  of  certificates  or  bonds  with  every  transaction, 
and  such  a  process  would  be  clumsy.  No  doubt  there  is  much 
selling  of  what  is  not  yet  owned  and  is  never  obtained  and  de- 
livered, and  much  buying  of  what  is  sold  again  before  it  is  re- 
ceived or  is  never  expected  for  delivery. 

"But  are  these  dealings  therefore  sheer  gambling  and  altogether 
reprehensible  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  seeking  for  profit  either 
in  buying  or  in  selling?  It  incites  a  keen  study  of  securities  and 
of  the  market  for  them,  it  develops  knowledge  and  judgment  of 
their  legitimate  value,  it  begets  that  'higgling  of  the  market,'  that 
contest  [between  the  desire  to  buy  cheap  and  the  desire  to  sell 
dear,  which  determines  as  nothing  else  can  the  legitimate  level  of 
prices,  and  it  makes  a  wide  and  active  market  for  the  vast  variety 
of  stocks  and  bonds  that  are  the  constant  object  of  investment  and 
the  means  of  realizing  from  investments.     That  is  of  great  service 

to  the  community 

"Speculation  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
does  not  materially  impair  its  legitimate  function.  But  speculative 
dealing,  which  more  or  less  characterizes  all  business  in  which 
there  is  risk,  has  its  use,  and  it  is  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
anything  that  can  be  rightly  called  gambling.  To  speak  of  Wall 
Street  as  a  place  of  gambling  or  as  a  center  of  iniquitous  dealing 
is  an  atrocious  calumny." 

Legitimate  speculation,  asserts  John  Paul  Ryan,  writing  in  The 
Metropolitan  Magazine,  "fosters  development,  makes  progress 
possible,  and  prevents  economic  chaos."  Barring  the  case  of 
manipulation,  "the  stock  market  tells  the  truth."  Mr.  Ryan  re- 
minds us  that  a  bill  was  passed  in  England  in  1734  penalizing  the 
form  of  stock  speculation  known  as  short  selling;  that  it  remained 
a  dead  letter  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  six  years,  and  was  re- 
pealed in  i860.  A  similar  law,  passed  by  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture in  1812,  was  repealed  in  1858. 

Theodore  Price,  the  cotton  operator,  when  questioned  by  The 
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Metropolitan  writer  on   the  difference  between   speculation   and 
gambling,  answered  : 

"Solomon,  reputed  the  wisest  of  men.  said,  'Where  there  is  no 
vision  the  people  perish.'  In  all  literature  there  is  no  justification 
of  speculation  so  vivid  or  so  trenchant  as  this  statement.  The 
world's  great  things  have  been  done  by  men  who  are  willing  to 
take  risks  and  whose  willingness  was  inspired  by  the  picture  oi 
success  which  they  kept  constantly  before  their  minds  and  their 


if 

.  ■'■'■!■■ 


"    - 


ENSLAVI  D. 

—  Macau  ley  in  the  New  York  World. 

ambitions.  There  is  a  tendency,  chiefly  the  expression  of  igno- 
rance, to  confuse  speculation  with  gambling.  There  is,  however, 
not  the  slightest  justification  for  the  assumed  synonym.  Gambling 
may  be  defined  as  hazard  without  intelligence  or  intelligent  effort. 
Speculation,  on  the  contrary,  while  necessarily  involving  hazard, 
is  only  justifiable  as  it  may  be  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  intelli- 
gent research  and  experience." 


RAILROAD   WAGE-REDUCTIONS 

■*HE  publication  of  President  Roosevelt's  letter  to  the  Inter- 
-*■  state  Commerce  Commission  on  the  threatened  reduction  of 
wages  by  a  number  of  railroad  companies  is  received  by  the  press 
with  mingled  approval  and  uneasiness.  These  proposed  reduc- 
tions, he  points  out,  may  result  in  industrial  disputes  which  will 
bring  about  a  serious  interruption  to  traffic.  Yet  in  such  an  event 
the  public,  altho  vitally  interested,  would   have   nothing  on  which 

to  base  its  judgment  of  the  real  merits  of  the  i  ase  except  the  spe- 
cial pleadings  certain  to  be  put  forth  by  each  side.  The  President, 
therefore,  calls  upon  the  Commission  to  investigate  in  advance  the 
facts  of  the  situation.  lie  also  mentions  that  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  "states  that 'the  drastic  laws  inimical  to  the  interests 
Oi  the  railroads  that  have  in  the  past  year  or  two   been    enacted  by 

<  ongress  and  the  State  legislatures  '  are  largely  or  'chiefly  respon 

sible  tor  the  conditions  requiring  the  reduction."     lie  then  savs : 

"  It    the    reduction  in  wages    is  due  to  natural  causes,  the  loss  of 

business  being  such  that  the  burden  should  be,  and  is.  equitably 
distributed  between  capitalist  and  wage-worker,  the  public  should 
know  it.  If  it  is  caused  1>\  legislation,  the  public  and  Congress 
should  know  it,  and  il  it  is  caused  by  misconduct  in  the  past  finan- 
cial  or  other  operations   ol    any   railroad,  then   everybody   should 

know  it.  especially  if  the  excuse  ot  unfriendly  legislation  is  ad- 
vanced as  a  method  of  covering  up  past  business  misconduct  by 


the  railroad  managers  or  as  a  justification  for  failure  to  treat  fairly 

the  wage-earning  employees  of  the  company 

"1  therefore  ask  you  to  make  such  investigation,  both  of  your 
records  and  by  any  other  means  at  your  command,  as  will  enable 
you  to  furnish  data  concerning  such  conditions  obtaining  on  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  and  any  other  roads  as  may  relate  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  real  merits  of  the  possibly  impending  con- 
troversy." 

Almost  immediately  after  the  publication  of  this  letter  Washing- 
ton dispatches  contained  the  statement  that  "there  is  no  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  the  American  roads  to  make  general  changes 
in  their  wage  scales  at  this  time  or  in  the  near  future."  If  such 
plans  were  under  consideration,  say  the  dispatches,  the  President's 
letter  has  acted  as  a  deterrent.  This  letter,  thinks  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.),  "will  probably  make  effectively  for  peace  "  ;  and 
President  Gompers,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  pre- 
dicts that  it  "will  clear  up  the  situation."  Instead  of  looking  with 
distrust  upon  the  President's  call  for  an  investigation  of  the  facts, 
says  the  New  York  Mail  (Rep.),  "the  railroads  should  welcome 
it,  and  cooperate  promptly  and  cordially  in  its  accomplishment." 
And  The  Herald  ( I nd.)  remarks  that  "the  main  purpose  of  the 
letter  is  reassuring,"  altho  "the  necessity  for  preparing  such  a  let- 
ter may  be  questioned." 

The  railroads,  remarks  the  New  York  // Torld  (Dem.),  seem  to 
think  that  the  President  ought  to  know  very  well,  without  troubling 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  why  they  are  economizing 
so  rigorously.     Says  Tlie  Tribune  on  this  point : 

"Since  the  beginning  of  the  panic  the  railroads  have  suffered  a 
severe  loss  of  business.  About  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
freight-cars  are  idle.  Net  earnings  Tor  November  fell  to  15  per 
cent,  below  those  of  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year,  and  in 
December  they  fell  still  farther,  to  about  20  per  cent,  below  those 
of  December,  1906.  Net  earnings  for  January  and  for  February 
to  date  are  not  reported,  but  the  decline  in  gross  earnings  has  been 
progressive,  being  8  per  cent,  in  January,  as  against  3  per  cent,  in 
December  and  15  per  cent.,  so  far  as  reports  have  ,been  received, 
for  the  first  week  in  February.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  is  evi- 
dent that  railway  managers  are  compelled  to  reduce  operating 
charges,  whether  it  be  by  laying  off  employees  or  by  lowering 
wages.  It  is  probable  that  railroads,  especially  those  in  the 
strongest  position  financially,  will  resort  to  a  reduction  in  their 
working  forces,  paring  them  down  to  the  irreducible  minimum, 
before  risking  the  possibility  of  a  quarrel  with  the  unions.  To 
some  extent  employees  have  been  laid  off,  as  the  idle  freight-cars 

and  locomotives  and  the  abandoned  passenger-trains  show 

>•  "  It  may  well  be  that  if  such  economies  prove  inadequate  and  the 
contraction  in  business  continues,  the  railways  in  general  will  have 
to  face  the  question  of  cutting  wages,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  of  the  Western  railroads  which  have  felt  the  panic  most 
severely  are  already  confronting  this  necessity.  If  it  has  arrived. 
or  should  arrive,  the  case  of  labor  with  the  public  will  be  weak- 
ened by  the  selfish  policy  announced  by  President  Gompers.  of 
resisting  wage-reductions  no  matter  what  the  exigency.  That 
policy  means  the  keeping  of  a  favored  few  at  work  with  high 
wages  when  employers  dispense  with  many  in  order  to  be  able  to 
pay  the  scale.  It  is  thus  heartless  toward  a  large  body  of  work- 
ing-men themselves.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  recent  advances  in 
wages  were  obtained  on  the  ground  of  the  increased  cost  of  living, 
and  that  the  cost  of  living  is  now  falling.  Labor  until  a  few 
months  ago  was  demanding  'a  share  in  the  country's  prosperity  '  : 
can  it  now  resist  sharing  in  the  country's  adversity?  Furthermore, 
that  policy  actually  tends  to  delay  a  return  to  normal  business  con- 
ditions. The  crash  last  fall  took  place  because,  among  other 
things,  of  the  high  cost  of  labor  and  of  commodities,  and  until  the 
price  of  both  gets  back  to  the  normal  it  will  be  hard  to  reconstruct 
business  on  a  secure  and  lasting  basis." 

The  question  of  reducing  wages  on  the  railroads  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  serious  matter,  says  The  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.), 
which  approves  of  a  timely  investigation  of  the  causes  with  a  view 
to  conciliation  or  arbitration.  "Hut  that  inquiry."  it  adds,  "ought 
not  to  start  with  a  show  of  temper  or  resentment  on  the  part  of 
either  the  railroads  or  the  public  authorities."      It  therefore  should 
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not  go  behind  the  conditions  to  their  causes,  but  should  deal  only 
with  "the  practical  question  whether,  as  conditions  are  now,  the 
railroads  can  afford  to  keep  up  the  present  rate  of  wages."  The 
Globe  (Rep.),  while  admitting  that  if  President  McKinley  had 
written  the  letter  it  would  have  been  "generally  accepted  as  cool- 
ing and  healing,"  fears  that  in  the  present  instance  its  effect  will 
be  otherwise,  since  "it  will  be  studied  not  so  much  to  discover 
what  it  says  in  its  lines  as  what  it  implies  between  the  lines."  The 
Evening  Post  likewise  fears  that  "the  business  world  "  will  read 
into  the  letter  "all  kinds  of  vague  threats  and  possibilities  of  fur- 
ther interference  for  political  reasons."     To  quote  further  : 

"Some  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  words  look  like  a  distinct  invitation 
to  the  labor-unions  to  strike,  provided  only  they  do  not  resort  to 
violence.  And  his  implication  that  no  reduction  of  wages  is  to  be 
tolerated  in  the  case  of  a  railroad  that  has  a  'bad  past1 — 'past 
financial  or  other  operations,'  is  his  language — is  either  foolish  or 
reckless.  If  present  necessity  demands  that  the  Erie,  for  example, 
cut  wages,  is  it  to  be  estopt  because  of  what  Jay  Gould  did  in 
the  'yo's?  That  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  case,  but  it  illustrates 
the  principle." 

'The  Times  (Dem.)  thinks  that  the  inquiry  called  for  by  the 
President  is  "without  any  warrant  of  law."  The  general  idea  is 
that  the  inquiry  is  ordered  under  the  Erdmann  Act  of  1898.  Of 
this  law  The  Times  says  : 

"  It  provides  in  Section  z  that  in  controversies  concerning  wages, 
hours,  or  other  conditions  of  employment  arising  between  carriers 
and  their  employees,  'the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  shall,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  either  party  to  the  controversy,  with  all  practical  expedi- 
tion, put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  parties  to  such 
controversy  and  shall  use  their  best  efforts  by  mediation  and  con- 
ciliation to  amicably  settle  the  same." 

"The  President  has  interfered  between  the  railroads  and  their 
men  before  the  conditions  described  in  the  law  have  arisen.  There 
is  as  yet  no  controversy  between  the  carriers  subject  to  the  act 
and  their  employees.  Neither  party,  so  far  as  the  public  is  in- 
formed, has  demanded  the  services  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission and  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  The  law  nowhere 
says  that  any  inquiry  shall  be  undertaken  until  a  controversy  has 
arisen  and  a  request  for  an  investigation  has  been  made." 


EQUAL  PAY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS 

THE  spread  of  the  movement  to  equalize  the  payment  of  men 
and  women  teachers  for  equal  work  has  attained  such  pro- 
portions as  to  arouse  considerable  editorial  remark.  In  Buffalo 
and  Chicago  the  principle  already  prevails,  and  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign is  under  way  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  Board  of  Education 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject.  An  "equal- 
pay"  bill  is  now  before  the  New  York  Legislature,  which  passed 
one  last  year  only  to  see  it  killed  by  the  Governor's  veto.  Altho 
the  women  teachers  are  organized  in  its  defense,  as  they  were  last 
year,  the  Brooklyn  Times  predicts  that  the  bill  will  probably 
slumber  in  committee  during  this  session.  "The  legislature,"  it 
thinks,  "does  not  feel  like  further  antagonizing  the  Governor,  who 
in  the  mean  time  has  grown  stronger  with  the  people."  It  will  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  Governor's  veto  was  based  on 
technicalities,  and  did  not  commit  him  on  the  general  principle 
at  stake. 

In  its  broadest  aspect,  says  the  Albany  Argus,  the  demand 
of  the  women  teachers  is  based  on  "those  imperishable  prin- 
ciples of  equality,  and  opposition  to  special  class  privilege,  which 
were  taught  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  which  are  to-day  the  vital 
essence  and  best  assurance  of  perpetuity  of  the  Democratic  party, 
to  which  we  adhere."  And  Collier's  Weekly  presents  their  case 
more  specifically  as  follows  : 

"A  woman  as  principal  of  a  school  may  receive  less  than  a  man 
may  receive  among  the  youngest  children  in  the  very  lowest  grade, 
where,  by  the  way,  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  at  all,  and  where  he 
is  put  usually  only  for  incompetence  in  the  upper  grades.  Such 
flagrant  injustice  in  the  long  run  is  flagrantly  bad  economy,  for 
nothing  is  more  important  to  all  the  people  than  that  the  schools 
should  have  the  best  teachers  who  can  be  secured,  whether  men  or 
women.  Those  who  object  to  equality  talk  about  the  way  the 
money  is  spent,  the  men  usually  being  married  and  the  women  not, 
but  such  a  paternal  ground  for  fixing  salaries  hardly  requires  an 
answer. " 

Another  phase  of  the  question  is  presented  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  who  fears  that  the  granting  of 


ALL    BALLED    UP. 

Bryan — "  What  are  you  kicking  about  ?     You're  getting  there." 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


MR.    BRYAN      FUELS     REASONABLY'     CERTAIN    THAT    HE     WILL     BE 

HER    CHOICE. 

— Berryman  in  the  Washington  Star. 
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equal  pay  to  women  teachers  would  be  an  indirect  menace  to  the 
ily  and  to  society.     We  read  : 

"Economic  law  and  the  well-being  of  society  set  the  wage  of 

the  adult  male  at  the  'living  wage '  of  the  family— this  quite  re- 

dless  whether  the  individual  man   is  even  married.     The  wage 

he  woman,  as  for  example  in  stenography,  is  not  standardized 

to   the 'family  wage ' ;    it  remains   individual.      And   it    is  well  for 

society  that  it  should  be  so;  for,  first,  the  family  should  be  fostered, 

not  penalized  :  and  second,  the  single  woman  should  be  productive 

to  society,  as  well  as  self-supporting.      Labor-unionism,  to  besure, 

demands  the  man's  wage,  the  'family  wage,*  for  women,  too,  but 

is  merely  in  order  to  drive  women  out  of  competition,  and  the 

hod  has  succeeded — to  woman's  great  loss. 

"  Perhaps  nowhere  else  is  the  issue  drawn  so  clearly  as  in  the 
New  York  City  public  schools,  because  the  Board  of  Education 
does  not  engage  married  women.  Here,  then,  is  found  a  body  of 
marly  15,000  employees,  88  per  cent,  of  whom,  women,  receive 
what  is  theoretically  an  individual  living  wage,  which  wage,  be- 
cause of  their  overwhelming  number,  constitutes  the  regular  wage 
of  the  New  York  teacher.  To  the  other  12  per  cent.,  men,  em- 
ployed only  because  of  the  need  of  a  sprinkling  of  men  in  so  great 
a  svstem,  is  paid  an  exceptional  wage,  what  is  theoretically  a 
family 'living  wage,' and  it  would  seem  well  both  for  society  at 
Luge  and  for  the  pupils  that  the  men  teachers  should  be  fathers. 
It  is  found  that  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  high-school  men  in  New 
York  are  married.  The  average  family  contains  four.  As  the 
high-school  woman  is  paid  $1,900,  and  the  man  $2,400,  it  would 
not  appear  that  the  man  is  favored;  for  over  against  the  individ- 
ual's $1,900  in  the  case  of  the  woman  stands  an  individual  $600,  for 
each  member  of  his  family. 

"It  seems  that  the  New  York  woman  teacher  is  unconsciously 
fighting  against  the  family,  against  society,  and  for  injustice." 


LACK  OF  WORK 

'"PHE  lack  of  opportunity  to  participate  in  Adam's  curse  has 
-*-  become  an  almost  daily  feature  of  the  news  columns  of  the 
daily  press.  The  Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph  reports  15,000 
unemployed  in  that  city,  the  Chicago  papers  put  the  figure  in  their 
city  at  75,000,  and  Frank  Julian  Warne  writes  in  Charities,  after  a 
thorough  investigation,  that  New  York  City  has  90,000  members 


of  organized  labor  without  jobs,  in  addition  to  30,000  vagrants. 
Other  cities  are  in  a  similar  plight.  In  Philadelphia  on  Thursday 
of  last  week  a  mob  of  2,500  foreigners  "armed  with  revolvers, 
clubs,  bricks,  and  stones,  and  carrying  red  flags,"  to  quote  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  marched  for  the  City  Hall  demanding  "work 
and  bread,"  and  "fought  desperately  with  a  score  of  policemen 
who  attempted  to  disperse  them,  and  were  put  to  rout  by  three 
hundred  policemen  who  were  hurried  to  the  scene  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  city." 

This  wide-spread  state  of  unemployment  is  mitigated,  however, 
by  the  news  of  resumption  of  work  here  and  there.  One  item  tells 
of  the  reemployment  of  7,500  men  in  and  around  Chicago;  while 
others  tell  of  5,000  going  back  to  work  in  Cleveland,  6,000  in 
Biddeford,  Me.,  2,000  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  2.500  in  and  around 
Wellsville,  O.,  and  smaller  numbers  elsewhere.  "The  worst  is 
over,"  declares  The  National  Labor  Tribune  (Pittsburg),  and  "the 
resumption  of  mills  will  probably  from  this  time  on  progress 
steadily."     In  another  editorial  it  adds  : 

"Within  the  last  ten  days  there  has  been  a  renewal  of  the  de- 
mand for  labor.  Chief  Powderly  says  that  this  demand  comes 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  that  it  calls  for  mechanics,  mill- 
operatives,  factory-hands,  railroad-builders,  and  farm-laborers. 
From  the  agricultural  States  has  come  notice  that  in  the  spring 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm-hands  will  be  needed  and  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  by  the  Government  at  this  time  to  see  to  it 
that  an  adequate  supply  of  labor  is  provided  in  the  regions  where 
it  soon  will  be  urgently  required. 

"Improvement  is  certainly  under  way,  but  our  observation  is 
that  it  is  very  slow,  and  we  do  not  advise  our  readers  who  are  un- 
employed to  count  on  a  complete  resumption  of  industry  at  an 
early  date.     But  the  worst  of  the  depression  is  over,  undoubtedly." 

If  labor  resists  reduction  of  wages,  however,  the  men  are  likely 
to  find  themselves  without  jobs,  and  if  the  manufacturer  tries  to 
keep  up  prices  he  is  likely  to  find  himself  without  orders,  remarks 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  goes  on  to  give  the 
following  rather  bitter  advice  to  both  employed  and  employer  : 

"  The  alternative  to  lower  wages  and  lower  prices  is  less  work 
and  less  business,  not  only  less  than  there  was  a  few  months  ago, 
which  is  already  an  accomplished  fact,  but  less  than  there  would 
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Savage  in  the  Chicago  Socialist. 


A    SUMMING    UP  OF  SECRETARY   TAFT'S  SPEECH   AT  KANSAS   CITY,   FEB.   II. 

As   long  as  Uncle  Sam  keeps  the  Roosevelt  policies,  he  need  have  no  fear 
of  the  dragon  So<  ialism,  -  Morris  in  the  Spokesman-Review. 


SOCIALISM    IN  THE   BACKGROUND. 
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A  NOON-HOUR  "BREAD-LINE"  OE  THE  HUNGRY  SCHOOL  CHILDREN   IN  GRAND  STREET. 
New  York  teachers  discovered  that  hundreds  of  children  go  without  lunch  because  their  parents  are  out  of  work.     Many  of  these  are  now  being  fed  by 

public  and  private  charity. 


otherwise  be.  The  resistance  of  organized  labor  to  reducing 
wages  must  inevitably  increase  the  number  of  unemployed  and  the 
consequent  suffering,  and  delay  recovery  in  industrial  activity,  for 
organized  labor  has  no  power  to  force  production  or  prevent  the. 
curtailment  that  inordinate  cost  has  compelled.  The  resistance  of 
combined  capital,  'in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,'  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  prices  can  only  have  a  similar  effect  in  hampering  recovery 
for  a  wide  range  of  in- 
dustries and  for  all 
business  that  depends 
upon  normal  industri- 
al activity.  Everyday 
we  are  getting  reports 
of  the  great  number  of 
working-men  in  en- 
forced idleness,  and 
there  are  appeals  to 
governing  authorities 
to  make  work  for 
the  unemployed,  while 
organizations  for  char- 
itable aid  are  over- 
whelmed with  de- 
mands for  relief  for 
the  deserving  who  can 
get  no  work.  There 
should  be  a  coopera- 
tion of  all  concerned 
to  relieve  this  situa- 
tion as  speedily  and  as 

rapidly  as  possible  by  the  only  means  bywhich  it  can  be  done.  .  .  . 
"The  greatest  offender,  because  it  is  the  one  in  position  to  exer- 
cise the  largest  power  and  do  the  most  harm,  is  the  Steel  Trust, 
which  is  able  to  coerce  or  induce  its  few  influential  rivals  in  the 
business  to  cooperate  with  it  in  holding  up  prices,  and  thereby 
hampering  every  industry  and  trade  and  all  traffic  dependent  upon 
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THE   BOWERY    MISSION   AS   A   DORMITORY. 

Here  five  hundred  workless  and  shelterless  are  allowed  to  spend  the  night,  sleeping  as  best  they  can  in 

their  chairs. 


it  for  materials  and  supplies,  and  keeping  a  stifling  blanket  upon 
exhausted  business  in  its  effort  to  recover  strength." 

Several  schemes  have  been  suggested  for  granting  unused  land 
to  the  unemployed,  but  none  of  them  has  materialized  on  any  large 
scale  as  yet.     A  number  of  cities  are  rushing  city  improvements  to 
provide  work  for  their  idle.     Secretary  Wilson  received  a  delega- 
tion  a  few    days   ago 
who   came  to  interest 
him  in  a  plan  to  open 
lands    to    the     unem- 
ployed.   After  hearing 
what  they  had  to  say, 
he  replied  : 

"You  are  right,  gen- 
tlemen, only  the  duty 
and  burden  of  estab- 
lishing the  enterprises 
rest  unmistakably  up- 
on the  State  and  mu- 
nicipal governments. 
The  great  manufac- 
turing centers,  like 
New  York,  Chicago, 
and  St. Louis, have  had 
the  advantage  of  large 
populations  in  time  of 
industrial  prosperity. 
They  have  drained  the  country  districts  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  wealth-producers,  and  it  is  only  fair  that,  having  had  the  ad- 
vantages, they  should  shoulder  some  of  the  disadvantages.  They 
must  not  expect  to  'eat  their  cake  and  have  it,  too.' 

"The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  the  distance  between  a  closed-down 
factory   and  a  newly  plowed  farm   should   be  made  as   short  as 
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possible.  Let  the  great  municipalities,  and  the  smaller 
also,  for  that  matter,  provide  land  within  a  five-cent 
ttown;  let  the  unemployed  have  access  to  it,  and 
we  will  send  them  experts,  without  charge,  from  the  De- 
partment "I  Agriculture  to  show  them  how  to  do  it.  and 
we  w  ill  furnish  the  seeds  also.  It  would  solve  the  problem 
of  unemployment  as  quickly  as  anything  s  Ise  would,  and 
the  worst  that  could  happen,  in  case  oi  a  return  of  pros- 
perity in  the  factories,  would  be  the  possession  ol  val- 
uable farms  by  the  municipalities  which  they  might  con- 
duct  profitably  on   ordinary  business  principles." 


l    _,•    ■ 


OFFICIAL  ANSWER  TO   THE 
NAVY'S  CRITICS 

Or  K  Navy  is  interior  to  none  except  in  the  number 
of  its  vessels,  declare  Rear- Admiral  G.  A.  Con- 
verse and  Chief  Constructor  W.  1..  Capps,  whose  reports 
before  the  Senate  are  the  direct  result  of  criticisms 
published  by  Mr.  Reuterdahl  in  a  popular  magazine. 
These  official  reports  make  virtually  the  same  points 
in  refutation  of  .Mr.  Reuterdahl's  charges  as  were  made 
in  an  unsigned  article  in  The  Scientific  American  from 
which  we  quoted  a  few  weeks  ago.  Admiral  Converse 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  "we  have  compromises  in  our 
designs  of  battle-ships  because  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
struct a  perfect  battle-ship" — a  difficulty  which  con- 
fronts other  nations  as  well.  "No  ship."  he  asserts, 
"has  been  built  by  us  inferior  to  those  of  any  nation  designed  at 
the  same  time." 

"  I  have  no  hesitancy  whatever  in  stating,"  says  Mr.  Capps,  "that 
the  freeboard  forward  on  American  battle-ships  now  in  commis- 
sion, with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Kearsarge  and  the  Kentucky, 
is  ample  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  batteries  of  those  ves- 
sels under  any  conditions  of  sea  which  are  likely  to  be  met  with 
in  naval  actions."  In  some  instances  Mr.  Reuterdahl's  statements 
are  declared  erroneous — as  when  he  credits  the  open  gun-ports  of 
the  Kearsarge  with  an  area  of  ioo  square  feet,  instead  of  their 
actual  area  of  9. 12  square  feet.      In  others,  features  which  he  points 
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ALABAMA        IN    THE    TROUGH    OF    A    SEA. 


This  is  the  flagship  of  Rear  Admiral  Sperry,  fourth  division,  Atlantic  fleet.  Her  keel 
was  laid  fri  iSg6.  The  photograph  seems  to  support  the  charge  that  some  of  our  battle- 
ships have  so  low  a  freeboard  tint  their  broadside  guns  would  be  largely  unavailable  in 
rough  weather. 

out  as  defects  are  declared  by  the  experts  to  be  positive  merits. 
We  learn  from  the  official  reports  that  the  alleged  "submerged  " 
armor-belts  of  our  ships  are  somewhat  higher  than  those  of  for- 
eign ships  of  the  same  date  and  design  ;  that  the  armor  is  thicker  ; 
that  our  turret  designs  are  in  the  main  similar  to  those  of  British, 
French,  and  Japanese  vessels.    The  reports,  thinks  the  New  York 
Tribune,  form  "a  complete  and   effective  answer"  to  the  recent 
criticism   of  our  battle-ships.     "It  is  always  easy  to  criticize  the 
past  by  the  improved  present,  as  Mr.  Reuteraahl  did,"  remarks  the 
Philadelphia  Press;  "but  the  real  question  is  whether  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  has  improved  the  present."     "Of  this."  it  adds, 
"our  new  battle-ships  leave  no  doubt."     "As  far  as  a 
layman  can  determine  from  the  various  discussions  of 
the  subject  in  the  past  three  months."  says  the  Spring- 
field   Republican,  "there    is    abundant    reason  for  the 
belief  that  the  United  States  fleet  has  been  built  with 
as  few  serious  faults  as  any  of  the  modern  navies,  and 
that,  structurally  at   least,  it  is  to  be  compared  favora- 
bly with  the  fleets   of  the   other  great    Powers." 


1.  IXff,  i.v  i.    Mi  Nlfhl  ^mith. 

ARCHITECT'S    DRAWING   "I     mm     "  DELAWARE." 

It  will  belong  to  the  new  2o,oootnu  type  of  battle-ship,  The  Delaware  and  her  sister 
ship,  the  North  Dakota,  are  spoken  <>!  as  the  American  Dreadnoughts.  Their  main  batteries 
<  oiisist  (if  ten  12  i  ii<  h  1  .ties. 


THE  SUFFRAGETTES  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  AMERICA 

T^HE    opposition    to   woman-suffrage    in    America 

A      comes  from  the  rich  women— our  "  only  idle  class  " 

reports  Mrs.  Cobden-Sanderson,  the  devoted  English 

leader  who  has  suffered  imprisonment  for  the  cause  in 
her  own  country,  and  who  was  recently  in  the  United 
States  living  to  awaken  American  women  to  a  con- 
sciousness oi  their  unclaimed  rights.  Contrasting  the 
movement  in  England  and  America.  Mrs.  Cobden 
Sanderson  puts  special  stress  on  the  assertion  that  in 
America  there  is  no  opposition  from  the  men,  who 
"may  be  indifferent,  but  are  not  hostile."  She  be- 
lieves th.it  the  chief  hope  of  woman-suffrage  in  the 
United  States  rests  upon  two  classes  of  women,  the 
college  girl  and  the  working  woman:  and  she  adds  the 
opinion— writing  in  the    Chicago    Tribune — that    they 
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will  get  the  vote  "by  way  of  Social- 
ism." Of  the  idle  rich  women  who 
are  hostile  to  the  movement  she 
says  : 

"These  horrid  women— and  they 
are  supported  only  by  a  few  men  who 
object  to  the  alien  vote  and  would 
like  to  confine  the  franchise  to  Amer- 
ican-born citizens — sign  the  petitions 
against  woman-suffrage,  and  so  far 
they  have  met  with  success  in  the 
East.  'We  have  got  everything  we 
want,'  they  say,  and  as  I  used  to  tell 
them  at  my  meetings  :  'Vou  have  a 
great  deal  more  than  you  deserve.' 

"But  I  could  not  get  any  of  them 
to  oppose  me,  or  even  to  put  a  ques- 
tion. At  the  Century  Club  in  Phila- 
delphia the  only  person  who  could 
be  found  to  start  an  opposition  was 
a  lawyer,  and  the  general  impression 
was  that  it  was  rather  bad  taste  for 
a  man  to  contradict  a  woman.  Such 
scenes  as  we  have  here  at  meetings 
w:ould  be  quite  impossible  in  Amer- 
ica. If  people  don't  approve  they 
stay  away  or  walk  out.  They  don*t 
interrupt." 

The  suffrage  movement  appeals 
to  the  American  working  women,  or 
rather  the  laboring  women,  as  the 
writer  goes  on  to  explain,  because 
"their  only  means  of  improving  their 
condition  and  obtaining  better  wages 
is  by  combination  and  getting  politi- 
cal power."  Of  the  American  col- 
lege girl  she  says  : 

"  She  is  a  far  larger  class  than  we 
have  here,  because  there  are  so  many  women's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  America.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  as  a  rule  they  know 
little  about  the  question,  perhaps  because  they  approach  it  from 
a  different  standpoint.  The  idea  of  the  thinking  college  girl  is  to 
go  into  politics  in  order  to  purify  it. 


MRS.    COP.DEN-SANDERSON. 

Members  of  the  British  Cabinet  have  of  late  found  it  impossible  to 
make  speeches  in  public  without  being  interrupted  by  the  question, 
"  Why  did  you  send  the  daughter  of  Richard  Cobden  to  prison  ?" 
She  was  arrested  for  leading  a  band  of  suffragettes  into  the  House  of 
Commons. 


"  I  spoke  at  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
near  Philadelphia,  and  there,  as  else- 
where, the  girls  were  perfectly  en- 
thusiastic. They  were  quite  ready 
lor  the 'gospel,' because  they  study 
sociology  and  political  economy, 
and,  in  fact,  one  result  of  this  is  that 
they  all  want  to  go  into  settlements 
and  work  among  the  poor  when  they 
leave  college." 

To  quote  further  from  the  same 
authority  : 

"Women  will  get  the  vote  in  Am- 
erica by  way  of  Socialism.  Just  now 
we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  great 
movement  in  that  direction.  There 
is  no  chance  of  an  independent 
Labor  or  Socialist  party,  such  as 
we  have  in  England.  But  every- 
thing will  come  altogether  by  So- 
cialism. 

"Woman-suffrage  is  not  likely  to 
be  granted  by  separate  legislation  in 
America.  The  thing  is  too  com- 
plicated. There  are  five  States  al- 
together that  have  adopted  it,  but 
only  Colorado  as  a  State — the  others 
introduced  woman  -  suffrage  when 
they  were  Territories.  And  of  course 
that  does  not  touch  Federal  govern- 
ment. So  I  think  that  women  will 
have  to  wait  until  the  AmericanFed- 
eration  of  Labor  is  strong  enough 
to  have  its  way — for  woman-suf- 
frage is  part  of  its  program." 

While  in  London  the  cause  is  ad- 
vertised almost  daily  by  riotously 
devoted  women  who  storm  the 
House  of  Commons,  force  their 
way  into  the  homes  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  struggle  in  the 
hands  of  the  policemen  who  escort  them  to  prison,  in  this  country 
its  methods  have  scarcely  advanced  beyond  the  dignified  indoor 
meeting,    the    formal    res<  lution,    the   petition   to    legislature    or 


AN   ENGLISH    SUFFRAGETTE  ARRESTED    FOR    TRYING   TO  GAIN 
ADMITTANCE   TO   THE    HOUSE   OF   THE    PRIME    MINISTER. 


SUFFRAGETTES     DISTRIBUTING     PAMPHLETS     IN    UNION     SQUARE, 

NEW    YORK. 


HOW   THE    SUFFRAGETTES    FARE    IN    ENGLAND   AND    IN    AMERICA. 
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governor.  In  New  York,  however,  under  the  leadership  of  an  Eng- 
lishwoman, Mrs.  Borrman  Wells,  somewhat  more  advanced  tactics 
are  now  being  applied.  Weekly  outdoor  meetings  are  held  in 
Madison  Square,  and  an  informal  Sunday  parade,  which  attracted 
a  following  of  several  thousands,  has  helped  to  catch  the  public's 
attention.  Newspaper  rumor  has  it  that  these  sensational  meth- 
ods, not  meeting  with  the  approval  of  the  more  conservative 
woman-suffragists,  have  split  the  movement  into  factions — at  least 
in  New  York.  A  delegation  of  women,  representing  both  fac- 
tions, appeared  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  Albany 
last  week  to  petition  that  an  amendment  striking  the  limiting  word 
"male"  from  the  suffrage  clause  of  the  State  Constitution  be  sub- 
mitted t<>  a  vote  of  the  people.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an- 
other d<  legation  of  women  spoke  on  the  same  occasion  in  opposi- 
tion to  t ! i i .->  petition.  Governor  Hughes  consoled  both  sides  with 
the  diplomatic  assurance  that  whatever  is  right  must  ultimately 
prevail. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail \  comparing  the  methods  of  the 
propaganda  in  England  and  America,  reminds  us  that  the  different 
phases  of  the  movement  have  had  their  analogies  in  the  political 
activities  of  the  sterner  sex.  "After  the  'gradual  emancipation 
and  repatriation '  tenets  of  the  original  antislavery  societies,"  it 
remarks,  "appeared  the  militant  abolitionists."  And  "after  the 
woman-ssuffragjst,  leading  what  has  been  called  a  'gilt-chair' 
movement  because  its  proponents  meet  in  hotels,  assembly  parlors, 
and  banquet-rooms,  appears  the  suffragette,  who  holds  meetings 
in  the  streets  and  seeks  martyrdom  from  the  police."  In  England 
the  suffragist  is  already  eclipsed  by  the  suffragette, -while  in  Amer- 
ica the  movement  is  still  in  its  less  radical  phase.  Says  The 
Mail: 

"It  has  been  attempted  to  copy  English  methods  here,  and  a 
number  of  open-air  meetings  have  been  held.  English  agitators 
have  been  at  work,  with  only  the  partial  approbation  of  the  local 
woman-suffrage  leaders.  'I  think  them  decidedly  out  of  place,' 
says  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the  International 
Woman-Suffrage  Association,  speaking  of  the  open-air  meetings 
here.     She  holds  that  'the  full  suffrage  movement  is  only  a  ques- 


tion of  submission  in  this  country,  and  we  haven't  worked  at  it 
much  in  New  York  because  we  are  not  ready  to  carry  it,  if  it  were 
submitted."  " 

MISCHIEF  OF   THE  PACIFIC  CRUISE 

"  T7NTKEMELY  unfortunate,  and  fraught  with  immense  mis- 
-1— '  chief,"  contends  The  Advocate  of  Peace  (Boston),  is  the 
practise  cruise  of  our  great  battle-fleet  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  Yet  this  organ  of  the  American  Peace  Society  dismisses 
as  undeserving  of  consideration  the  prophecies  of  consequent  in- 
ternational trouble  exploited  so  diligently  at  one  time  by  our  sensa- 
tional papers,  and  discovers  the  real  mischief  of  this  naval  display- 
to  lie  in  the  bad  and  stimulating  example  it  sets  the  other  Powers. 
It  serves,  moreover,  "to  excite  the  imagination  of  the  masses  at 
home,  to  kindle  their  fighting  patriotism,  to  intensify  their  fear  of 
imaginary  foreign  foes,  and  to  make  them  feel  that  a  big  fleet  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  our  safety."  But  the  moral  effect  upon  the 
world  at  large,  urges  The  Advocate  of  Peace,  is  the  greater  evil  to 
be  feared.     To  quote  : 

"The  President  naively  supposes,  if  his  utterances  are  to  be 
taken  at  their  face  value,  that  the  other  Powers  will  be  awed  by 
this  naval  display  into  respect  for  us,  and  thus  the  peace  of  the 
world  be  better  assured.  What  will  actually  happen  is  that  most 
of  the  great  naval  Powers  will  be  aroused  by  the  example,  or 
goaded  on  by  a  lurking  fear  of  what  may  be  our  purposes,  to  add 
immediately  to  its  own  naval  equipment  and  to  try  to  outdo  us  in 
,  power  on  the  sea 

"That  our  own  country  should,  at  any  rate  on  the  naval  side,  be 
taking  the  lead  in  this  ruinous  rivalry  is  one  of  the  incomprehensi- 
ble contradictions  of  the  time  ;  and  so  it  is  regarded  by  all  intelli- 
gent people  abroad.  Our  national  principles,  our  historic  ante- 
cedents, and  wdiat  we  have  actually  done  through  arbitration  in 
promoting  international  good  feeling  and  peace,  all  demand  that 
we  should  be  first,  and  not  last,  in  every  purpose  and  effort  to  bring 
about  speedily  a  limitation  and  reduction  of  the  overgrown  arma- 
ments which  now  burden  the  world.  But  instead  of  this,  here  we 
are,  cap  in  hand,  shouting  with  the  full  strength  of  our  lungs,  and 
rushing  at  our  top  speed  at  the  head  of  the  mad  race  for  ever 
greater  and  greater  naval  armament." 


GATHERING     MOM    IN. 


Tin.    Man  on    rHE Job— ''This  high-pressure  s\-,tcm  is   great!" 

Williams  in  the  Chicago  /VfWS. 


THE  FAVORITE  SON. 


n  i  \ i   trip!" 

-De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


AMERICA'S  ADVANCE  ON  THE  PACIFIC 

THE  rounding  of  Cape  Horn  by  the  American  fleet  signalizes 
the  fact  that  America's  interests  and  America's  future  have 
also  passed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  this  transition  is 
a  good  and  sufficient  explanation  for  the  voyage  of  our  ships,  de- 
clares Sydney  Brooks  in  the  London  Fortnightly  Review.  The 
doubling  of  the  Cape  "marks  the  turning-point  in  an  unexampled 
maneuver,"  and  "transfixes  a  great  nation  in  the  very  crisis  of  a 
vast  political  transition,"  remarks  this  experienced  British  observer 
of  American  affairs.  The  undertaking,  he  adds,  "has  no  parallel 
in  naval  history,"  and  must  be  taken  as  a  symptom  of  "the  steady 
decline  of  the  Atlantic  during  the  last  ten  years  as  the  center  of 
America's  political  and  strategical  interests  and  the  counterbalan- 
cing rise  of  the  Pacific."  First  of  all,  peace  in  the  Atlantic  has 
been  secured.     As  Mr.  Brooks  observes  : 

"Within  the  past  decade  event  after  event  has  whittled  down  the 
importance  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  scheme  of  American  policy  and 
strategy.  The  menace  of  war,  never  a  very  heavy  one,  has  been 
•dissipated,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
Since  the  expulsion  of  Spain  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  the  West 
Indies,  as  a  possible  source  of  conflict  between  the  United  States 
and  any  European  Power,  have  practically  ceased  to  exist 

"Again,  the  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  Anglo-American 
relations  within  the  last  ten  years  is  another  and  potent  guaranty 
for  the  peace  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  There  are  questions  still 
pending  between  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and  Canada 
and  Newfoundland  on  the  other,  but,  tho  intricate,  they  are  in  no 
sense  menacing ;  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  approached  is  the 
spirit  of  reasonableness  and  amity  ;  and  the  idea  that  any  one  of 
them,  or  all  of  them  put  together,  could  result  in  a  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  would,  I  believe,  be  rejected 
as  monstrous  and  incredible  by  the  people  of  both  countries.  .  .  . 

"  Finally,  there  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine.     It  is  a  commonplace 


HOW   ENGLAND    AMUSES    ITSELF. 


■Hire  (Paris). 


of  observation  that  the  last  ten  years  or  so  have  witnessed  on  the 
part  of  all  European  Powers  a  growing  acquiescence  in  the  princi- 
ple enunciated  by  that  doctrine.  That  is  partly  because  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  has  ceased  to  be  a  doctrine  merely,  and  has  become, 
thanks  to  President  Roosevelt,  a  fact  pointed  with  ships  and  guns, 
■and  weighted  with  reciprocal  responsibilities." 


The  writer  continues  with  the  statement  that  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  fleet  should  touch  at  San  Francisco  in  order  to  fulfil  its 
mission,  and  that  President  Roosevelt's  object  in  dispatching  it 
must  not  be  narrowed  down  to  a  mere  intention  of  making  a  dem- 
onstration with  any  definite  object  against  Japan.      The  cruise  is 


A   STRAIGHT  TALK    TO   "  JAWN  D." 

A  British  view  of  the  President's  message. 

— London  Morning  Leader. 

the  necessary  result  of  American  imperial  expansion.  The  United 
States  need  not  maintain  a  war-squadron  in  the  Atlantic.  But  she 
has  large  interests  in  the  Pacific.  On  this  point  Mr.  Brooks  sum- 
marizes his  conclusions  as  follows  : 

"These  three  factors — the  virtual  disappearance  of  the  West 
Indies,  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  menaces 
to  the  peace  of  the  United  States — have,  as  it  seems  to  me.  sensi- 
bly detracted  from  the  political  and  strategical  importance  of  the 
Atlantic  in  the  periphery  of  American  policy.  If  the  possibility 
of  a  war  with  Great  Britain  may  be  eliminated  as  well  as  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  struggle  with  any  European  Power  over  the  West 
Indies  or  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  follows  that  the  naval  force  nec- 
essary for  the  protection  of  American  interests  in  the  Atlantic  may 
be  reduced  without  danger  to  little  more  than  a  mere  police  squad- 
ron. On  the  other  hand,  within  the  last  ten  years  the  Pacific 
has  risen  enormously  in  the  scale  of  American  interests.  Since 
1898  the  United  States  has  strewn  the  Pacific  with  stepping-stones 
from  Hawaii  to  the  Philippines.  She  has  built  up  an  export  trade 
to  the  Far  East  worth,  I  suppose,  ^30,000,000  a  year.  She  has 
landed  an  army  on  Chinese  territory.  She  has  been  drawn,  willy- 
nilly,  into  the  vortex  of  the  Far-Eastern  question.  She  has  played 
in  the  evolution  of  that  question  an  active,  often  a  leading,  always 
a  distinctive,  part.  She  has  formulated  policies  and  taken  a  hand 
in  momentous  negotiations.  She  has  definitely  enrolled  the  Far 
East  among  the  objects  of  her  diplomatic  solicitude." 

As  it  has  been  found  advisable  that  British  naval  power,  instead 
of  being  scattered  all  over  the  world,  should  be  largely  massed  in 
home  or.  at  any  rate,  in  European  waters,  developments  not  less 
compelling,  says  Mr.  Brooks,  have  "convinced  American  states- 
men that  the  back  door  of  the  United  States  can  no  longer  be  left  ' 
unguarded,  and  that  as  a  sphere  of  American  interests  the  Pacific 
counts  politically  for  as  much  as,  and  in  the  future  may  count  for 
more  than,  the  Atlantic."  "A  condition  of  tilings  under  which 
America's  heaviest  liabilities  were,  being  incurred  in  one  ocean 
while  her  fleet  was  stationed  in  another,"  he  adds,  "could  not  be 
permanent." 
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WAS   FRANCO  A   MADMAN? 

A  \  T.\S   tin-  "dictator"  of  Portugal  a  sane  man?  is  the  question 
^  *       now  being  discust  by  some  sections  of  the  European  press. 

He  certainly  was  insensate  in  his  defiance  of  all  precedents  in  con- 
stitutional government,  it  is  argued.     He  stubbornly  tried  to  serve 


consequence  of  his  wrong-headedness,  but  treated  all  expostula-. 
tions  with  contempt.  If  the  Lokal  Anzeiger  of  Berlin  is  correct, 
Franco  was  so  infatuated  as  to  be  bent  on  continuing  his  policy 
even  after  the  assassination  of  Carlos  and  his  son.  He  had  actu- 
ally decreed  the  imprisonment  and  deportation  of  nearly  three 
hundred  persons.  He  was.  however,  at  once  opposed  in  the  Coun- 
cil and  his  retirement  demanded."  —  Translation  made 
for  Tin.  Literary  Digest. 


A  DARK  PICTURE  OF  STOESSEL 


T 


THE    GENERALS   AT    THK    BAR    IN    THE    GREAT   RUSSIAN    MILITARY   TR 

General  Stoessel  is  in  civilian  dress. 

two  masters.  He  was  a  revolutionist  and  a  monarchist  at  the 
same  time.  His  revolutionary  dismissal  of  parliament  was  an  act 
worthy  of  Cromwell  or  the  Napoleons,  yet  Cromwell  put  his  king 
to  death,  and  Napoleon  I.  shot  the  Bourbon  Due  d'Enghien. 
Franco  supported  Carlos  of  Portugal,  even  enriched  him,  and 
defied  the  people,  whom  he  tyrannized  over,  imprisoned,  and  de- 
ported, even  while  he  profest  to  be  working  for  their  liberation. 
Napoleon  III.  imprisoned  the  deputies  of  Paris  when  he  pro 
claimed  himself  Emperor,  but  resumed  constitutionality,  and 
France  acquiesced  in  his  government.  Franco,  as  both  German, 
Spanish.  French,  and  English  papers  confess,  had  really  no  idea 
of  constitutionality,  and  clearly  looked  upon  himself  as  a  god  out 
of  the  machine.  This  is  the  reason  why  he  is  charged  not  only 
with  ignorance  of  constitutional  law,  but  with  entertaining  a  sort 
of  crazy  notion  that  he  was  a  constitutional  messiah,  a  Western 
mahdi  who  was  ordained  to  work  political  miracles  and  violate 
every  principle  of  law  and  order  in  support  of  a  monarchy  which 
he  was  misleading  into  a  path  that  ended  in  death. 

Such  are  the  reasons  why  the  highly  educated,  philosophical,  and 
consistent  Socialist  August  Bebel  is  inclined  to  regard  Franco  as 
not  "  normal,"  as  a  madman,  as  what  Max  Nordau  would  have 
called  an  egomaniac.  Bebel  looks  upon  him  as  a  man  who  aimed 
utterly  beside  the  mark,  and  his  policy  entailed  the  resultant  trag- 
edy as  an  absolutely  necessary  consequence.  To  quote  the  words 
of  this  writer  in  his  brilliant  Socialist  daily,   Vorwarts  (Berlin)  : 

"The  news  that  follows  immediately  upon  the  event  of  the 
Lisbon  assassination  is  that  of  Franco's  flight.  As  soon  as  he  had 
thrown  the  country  into  utter  confusion  by  his  brutal  down-tram- 
pling of  the  constitution,  he  makes  for  his  own  safety  and  is  now 
on  his  way  to  London. 

"There  is  some  appearance  of  truth  in  the  statement  of  the  Por- 
tuguese Republicans  thai  Franco  was  not  exactly  normal  nor  in 
possession  of  his  reason.  And  in  truth  this  gentleman  has  acted 
so  very  like  a  madman,  and  has  taken  such  delight  in  treading  in 
the  dust  every  consideration  of  justice,  and  in  indulging  every  wild 
whim  of  his  own,  that  the  impression  is  certainly  justifiable. 
Franco  received  frequent  warnings  from  England  of  the  inevitable 


HE   past   twelve  months  have  been   remarkable  for 

trials  at  law  of  singular  interest,  and  since  Herve 

has  been  sent  to  jail   and  Harden    alternately  acquitted 

and  condemned  on  a  charge  of  libeling  members  of  the 

German  Army,  nothing  has  so  startled  the  press  as  the 

sentence     against    General     Stoessel     for    surrendering 

Port  Arthur  to  the  Japanese.    Admiral  Byng  was  hanged 

on  a   charge  of    misconduct,    as  Voltaire    declared,  "to 

encourage  the  others."     But  the   charges  made  against 

the   Russian   commander  at    Port   Arthur  are  so  many 

and  so   monstrous  that  they  have  shocked  the  ear  of  the 

world.     The  soldier  who  has  been  condemned  to  death, 

albeit  recommended  to  mercy,  was  not  only  a  coward, 

an  incompetent,  and  a  selfish  glutton,  but  he  and  his  staff 

and  associates  were  the  natural  product  of  the  Russian 

bureaucratic  system,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Bibli- 

othcque   I  T)ii7'erselle  (Lausanne),  a  magazine  that  often 

al.  acts  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Russian  discontent.     In  this 

article   a    full-length    portrait   is    given   of    a    Russian 

military  man  in  high  command  with  such  characteristics 

as  have  never  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  any  European  officer  of 

modern  times.     General   Stoessel,  General   Fock,   and  the  other 

leaders  of  the  Russian  Army  showed  themselves  utterly  without 

tactical  skill  or  foresight,  we  read  in  this  Swiss  monthly  review. 

"The  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  concerning  the  surrender  of 


A   NEW   PLAYTHING   FOR    THE  CZAREVITCH. 

Port  Arthur  and  the  quarreling  generals. 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 
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Photo  hv  Bulla. 

OFFICERS   OF    THE    GARRISON    AT    PORT    ARTHUR,    WITNESSES    AT     THE    STOESSEL     TRIAL. 

If  they  were  starved  duriti"  the  siege,  they  seem  to  have  fully  recovered  from  it. 


Port  Arthur  have  stript  the  last  veil  from  the  criminal  doings  of 
these  men."     To  quote  further  : 

"  As  a  representative  of  a  despot  czar,  Stoessel,  from  the  mo- 
ment he  arrived  at  Port  Arthur,  posed  as  an  autocrat,  keeping  a 
close  gag  on  the  journalists  and  correspondents,  and  bribing  with 
gifts  of  money  those  who  extolled  his  bravery  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  world.  It  was  in  this  way  he  seduced  those  wretched 
French  journalists  who  subscribed  to  make  him  a  present  of  a 
sword  of  honor." 

But  the  Russian  leader  was  not  only  a  crafty  schemer,  paying 
for  newspaper  puffs  and  filling  the  press  of  Europe  with  boastful 
lies  about  himself;  he  was  also  an  arrant  coward,  says  this  corre- 
spondent.    To  quote  his  words  : 

"His  poltroonery  was  as  flagrant  as  his  incapacity.  Every  wit- 
ness has  borne  testimony  that  his  attitude  in  times  of  danger  was 
quite  demoralizing  to  the  troops  under  his  command.  He  never 
exposed  himself  at  posts  of  danger.  When  in  September,  1904, 
some  shells  fell  near  the  house  he  was  occupying,  he  immediately 
left  it  and  took  refuge  in  another  quarter  of  the  city.  But  soon 
afterward  this  dwelling  seemed  to  him  dangerous,  and  he  accord- 
ingly took  measures  to  hide  himself  in  a  corner  of  the  town  which 
the  mortars  could  not  reach.  When  this  spot  seemed  to  him  un- 
safe he  immediately  capitulated  to  the  Japanese.  The  pusillani- 
mous bearing  of  their  general  called  forth  from  the  Russian  Army 
very  uncomplimentary  remarks  concerning  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  Stoessel  was  openly  ridiculed  by  the  officers,  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  and  the  civilians  of  the  town.  But  the  General  had 
everything  under  his  own  control  and  took  a  cruel  revenge  upon 
his  detractors,  many  of  whom  were  imprisoned  and  deported." 

His  inhumanities  and  acts  of  selfishness  were  apparent  under 
other  circumstances.  If  provisions  were  scantily  dealt  out  to  the 
soldiers,  it  was  not  because  bread  and  meat  were  so  scarce  as  to 
make  a  surrender  imperative.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  It  has  been  proved  by  reliable  testimony  that  Port  Arthur  was 
by  no  means  on  the  brink  of  famine  before  the  capitulation,  as  was 
falsely  affirmed  by  General  Stoessel.  He  himself  gave  frequent 
dinner-parties,  of  which  grandiloquent  descriptions  were  given  by 
the  journalists  parasitically  devoted  to  him.  These  gentlemen 
bragged  about  the  large  supplies  of  beef  and  pork  which  came  to 
his  table  while  the  garrison  was  starving.  What  is  even  worse 
than  this  is  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  Stoessel  had  surrendered  his 
troops  to  the  Japanese,  instead  of  sharing  their  lot,  he  hurriedly 
dispatched  all  his  baggage  to  Dalny,  after  making  a  stipulation  in 


the  act  of  surrender  that  the  enemy  should  give  him  twenty-eight 
cars  for  his  private  and  personal  use." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  TWO   RULERS  OF  GERMANY 

NOT  a  circle  of  interested  busybodies — a  clique  or  camarilla 
—  is  now  the  ruling  power  in  German  statesmanship.  There 
is  now  no  ruler  but  William  II.,  and  if  von  Buelow  is  not  his 
prophet,  he  is  at  least  his  adviser  and  right-hand  man — more  to 
him  than  Bismarck  certainly  ever  was,  much  more  than  Hohen- 
lohe,  and  more  still  than  the  military  precisian  Caprivi,  who 
looked  upon  the  head  of  the  state  as  still  more  head  of  the  army, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  criticized  or  even  counseled.  Emperor 
and  Chancellor  are  now  on  intimate  terms,  "Arcadians  both,"  pre- 
pared to  s'ng  in  unison,  or  at  least  in  harmony.  Such  is  the  line 
of  comment  now  running  through  the  German  press. 

It  is  not  of  course  to  be  wondered  at  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  gossip  concerning  a  camarilla,  or  secret  clique,  which 
was  practically  controlling  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of 
Prince  von  Buelow  and  his  imperial  master,  has  been  loudly  de- 
nied by  many  German  papers,  and  accounts  have  been  published 
to  show  that  William  and  his  Chancellor  are  the  real  rulers  of  the 
country,  and  that  such  a  thing  as  a  third  power  has  at  present  no 
existence.  Indeed,  the  impression  derived  from  reading  an  article 
in  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  is  that  the  monarch  and  his  re- 
sponsible Minister  are  almost  inseparable,  and  that  neither  the 
French  President,  the  King  of  England,  nor  any  other  European 
sovereign  takes  so  large  a  part  in  personally  transacting  the  affairs 
of  state  as  this  Emperor  himself.  The  article  referred  to  claims 
to  be  half-inspired,  or  at  least  gathered  from  court  authorities.  It 
must  be  self-evident,  declares  the  writer,  that  in  order  to  prevent 
friction  in  carrying  out  the  business  of  the  Empire  there  must  be  a 
close  and  constant  intercourse  between  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Emperor.  In  the  details  of  the  way  this  intercourse  is  maintained 
without  interference  from  an  irresponsible  camarilla,  we  seem  to 
see  two  souls  with  but  one  single  thought.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
perative, we  are  told,  "that  the  Emperor  must  see  as  often  as 
possible  and  talk  with  his  Chancellor,  the  only  responsible  officer 
of  the  executive."     If  these  two  friends  and  yokefellows  are  ever 
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separated,  "there  must  be  maintained,  by  telegraph,  telephone, 
courier,  and  letter-post."  the  closest  connection  between  them. 
This  communication  is  rendered  secret  by  the  frequent  use  of 
cipher.     To  quote  further  details  : 

"We  learn  from  official  sources  that  when  Kaiser  William  is  re- 
siding at  Potsdam  or  Berlin  he  scarcely  ever  lets  a  day  go  by  with- 
out spending  some  time  in  conversation  with  the  Chancellor. 
Such  is  the  Kaiser's  energy  and  eager  application  to  business  that 
he  frequently  calls  personally  on  his  chief  adviser,  and  does  not 
stay  for  the  Chancellor  to  visit  him.  This  enables  the  first  Min- 
ister of  the  Crown  to  dispatch  a  great  quantity  of  business  in  a 
short  time." 

The  following  is  the  sovereign's  daily  program  of  work: 

"The  Emperor  rides  or  drives  most  days  of  the  week  at  ten 
o'clock  to  the  wicket-gate  of  the  Chancellor's  palace.     He  not  in- 


When  the  Kaiser  is  traveling  he  employs  the  services  of  the  tele- 
graph or  of  a  reliable  courier  to  keep  him  indirect  contact  with  his 
Chancellor.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  notes  that  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  his  fourth  chancellor 
are  of  the  closest  and  most  real  character." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ON    THE    BRINK  OF   THE   ABYSS. 

Buelow— "  Don't  be  afraid,  dear   madam,   you  are  quite  safe  in 
my  hands."  —Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

frequently  goes  on  foot,  after  finishing  his  promenade  in  the  public 
park  with  the  Empress  or  some  gentleman  of  the  court.  Prince 
Buelow,  who  has  been  informed  by  telephone  of  the  impending 
visit,  receives  the  Kaiser  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  business  is  at  once  begun.  His  Imperial  Majesty  has 
already  received  all  important  cuttings  from  the  morning  journals, 
lie  has  already  perused  the  principal  dailies,  has  read  his  early 
letters.  This  has  prepared  him  with  a  host  of  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cust  with  the  Chancellor.  This  discussion  is  carried  on  in  fine 
weather  during  a  tete-a-tete  promenade  in  the  park  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's palace.  The  Chancellor  has  already  gone  through  a  great 
mass  of  material,  news,  and  dispatches  in  preparing  for  the  inter- 
view. In  bad  weather  the  conference  is  held  in  the  Chancellor's 
private  study. 

"All  court  ceremonial  is  dropt  during  these  business  meetings, 
in  order  that  matters  may  be  discust  and  settled  with  the  greatest 
possible  dispatch.  In  this  way  the  Chancellor  can  have  full  liberty 
to  initiate  the  consideration  of  any  matters  of  state  with  which  it 
would  seem  expedient  that  his  sovereign  should  have  an  intimate 
acquaintance.  Very  frequently,  before  visiting  the  palace  of  the 
Chancellor,  the  Kaiser  has  an  interview  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  This  happens  on  days  when  the  mon- 
arch wishes  to  gain  full  information  on  some  foreign  problem  of 
which   he   and    the   Chancellor   have   to   arrange  a   solution.   .   .  . 


"FOOL  GUNNERY"  IN 

NAVY 


THE  BRITISH 


AS  the  American  Navy  is  receiving  the  fire  of  some  pretty  severe 
technical  criticism,  so  the  British  fleet  is  now  having  its  share 
of  disparagement,  and  under  the  title  of  "  Fool  Gunnery  in  the 
Navy  "  a  writer  in  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine  declares 
that  no  ship  of  the  most  recent  type  which  flies  the  "White  En- 
sign "  is  properly  equipped  to  sail  out  and  demolish  a  naval  antag- 
onist. Pie  lays  the  whole  blame  for  this  condition  of  things  upon 
the  lack  of  training  and  experience  in  naval  gunnery  with  which  he 
charges  the  officers.     Thus  he  bluntly  declares  : 

"  The  fleets  at  sea  are  undoubtedly  well  up  to  the  standard  of 
gunnery  required  by  the  Admiralty.  The  standards  set  up  by  that 
body,  however,  are  not  the  standards  of  war.  Nor  do  they  re- 
motely resemble  war,  and  as  they  now  exist  public  agitation  should 
go  on  unceasingly,  'hesitating  at  nothing,'  to  use  Sir  John  Fisher's 
own  phrase,  until  such  times  as  they  have  been  remodeled  on  a 
fighting  footing." 

He  particularizes  as  follows  : 

"In  the  work  of  destruction  of  an  enemy  by  guns,  the  fleet  are 
not  properly  led  or  assisted  by  the  Admiralty  Board. 

"  The  study  of  war,  not  strategically  or  tactically,  but  so  far  as 
depends  on  gunnery  efficiency,  is  neglected.  Their  orders  and 
policy,  and  the  general  tenor  of  their  thoughts  as  interpreted  by 
the  fleets,  leads  only  to  one  thing — and  that  the  ability  of  single 
ships  to  hit'fixt'  canvas  targets.  The  target  with  many  holes 
leads  many  an  inland  ironmonger  to  imagine  that  his  country  is 
safe  ;  also  that  he  is  getting  value  for  his  money  from  the  guns  of 
the  fleet.  The  poor  man  knows  nothing  of  the  conditions  which 
governed  the  production  of  the  holes,  but  assumes  blindly  that  they 
were  those  which  would  be  met  with  in  action,  and  is  grossly 
deceived." 

The  directing  of  a  firing-battery  on  board  a  war-vessel  is  com- 
mitted to  certain  "spotters,"  as  they  are  called,  officers  posted 
aloft  on  the  masts  who  watch  where  the  shell  strikes,  and  suggest 
an  amended  aim,  where  necessary.  "At  present  the  Admiralty 
have  no  school  of  spotting  and  controlling  fire.  Yet  effective 
spotting  or  control  of  fire  is  the  very  crux  of  destruction  of  an 
enemy."  To  use  the  words  of  this  writer,  who  signs  himself  "St. 
Barbara  "  : 

"The  long-course  lieutenants  at  the  principal  gunnery  school  at 
Portsmouth  get  the  very  briefest  amount  of  practical  instruction 
in  spotting.  It  is  easy  to  be  misled  on  this  point.  They  get  in- 
struction on  short-range  spotting,  which  is  useless  to  them.  .  .  . 
The  time  of  these  young  officers  is  entirely  devoted  to  learning  the 
number  of  cogs  in  some  impossible  wheel,  ballistic  theories,  and 
the  art  of  blacksmithing — this  latter  in  deference  to  an  overdone 
mechanical  craze  which  is  out  of  place  in  a  school  of  gunnery." 

The  spotting  is  practically  left  to  be  learned  at  sea.  The  spot- 
ters are  appointed  almost  at  random.  The  gunnery  of  the  ship  is 
thus  committed  to  those  who  know  almost  as  little  about  it  as  a 
landsman,  and  for  six  or  nine  months  at  the  beginning  of  a  cruise 
the  ship  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  properly  trained  antagonist. 
Anybody  on  board  a  ship  spots  who  can  cajole  the  captain  into 
letting  him  do  so,  we  are  told,  yet  while  " gun-pointing  may  be 
summed  up  as  muscle  combined  with  mental  briskness,  brainwork 
is  required  in  seeing  that  the  most  effective  use  is  got  out  of  the 
muscle-work  at  the  gun."  The  critic  concludes:  "The  bare  fact 
stands  that  captains  are  not  given  officers  who  can  effectively 
control  their  gun-fire." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


THE  USES  OF  TEARS 

MUCH  attention  has  recently  been  given  to  the  physiological 
phenomena  of  emotion.  These,  which  used  to  be  consid- 
ered as  merely  accompanying  the  grief,  fear,  joy,  or  whatever  the 
emotion  might  be,  are  now  widely  regarded  as  an  important  part 
of  the  emotion  itself.  By  some  writers  the  physiological  part  is 
treated  as  fundamental.  This  point  of  view  is  taken  by  a  contrib- 
ute to  Cosmos  (Paris,  January  iS)  who  writes  on  "The  Physiologi- 
cal Utility  of  Tears,"  and  describes  the  interesting  theory  of 
Waynbaum  that  the  production  of  tears  relieves  the  blood-pres- 
sure in  the  brain.      Says  this  writer  : 

"Every  vivid  emotion  manifests  itself  outwardly  in  the  physi- 
ognomy or  attitude.  William  James  says  that  objects  of  anger, 
love,  fear,  etc.,  not  only  impel  man  to  outward 
acts,  but  provoke  characteristic  alterations  of 
posture  and  face,  .affecting  in  various  specific 
ways  the  respiration,  circulation,  and  other 
organic  functions.  When  the  external  acts  are 
inhibited  these  latter  expressions  of  emotion 
persist ;  we  read  anger  in  the  face,  even  if  a 
blow  has  not  been  struck,  and  fear  may  show 
itself  in  the  voice  and  the  complexion,  even 
when  all  other  signs  of  it  have  been  controlled. 

"There  exists  what  may  be  called  emotion- 
al mimicry ;  our  attitudes  and  faces  often  be- 
tray our  thoughts  and  feelings.  They  may 
also  suggest  these  to  us ;  it  is  difficult  to  have 
gay  thoughts  when  an  attitude  of  grief  is 
taken. 

"  In  subjects  plunged  in  the  hypnotic  sleep 
the  imposed  attitude  controls  the  thought. 
Make  a  hypnotized  person  kneel  and  clasp  his 
hands,  and  he  will  recite  a  prayer  ;  clench  his 
hand  and  place  his  arm  in  the  attitude  of  stri- 
king, and  his  face  will  assume  an  expression 
of  anger.  In  the  hypnotic  state  there  is  dis- 
aggregation of  the  two  psychisms  ;  the  inferior 
and  automatic  personality  obeys  the  impulses 
suggested  by  the  attitude,  while  the  superior 
personality  may  resist.  To  a  lesser  degree  in 
the   normal   state,  the  attitude    acts    on    our 

thoughts,  and  an  effort  of  the  superior  personality  is  necessary  to 
resist  it.  Let  us  consider  a  sad  man.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  grief,  from  the  physiologic  point  of  view,  is  the  paralyzing 
action  that  it  exerts  on  the  voluntary  muscles.  The  burden  of 
grief  may  cause  actual  fatigue,  in  which  movements  are  difficult 
that  are  ordinarily  executed  with  ease.  This  dominant  character- 
istic is  easily  observed.     Racine  notes  it  in  'Hippolyte  ' : 

"  '  Scarce  through  the  gates  of  Frezenes  had  we  passed ; 
He  on  his  chariot  sitting  silently. 
Round  him  his  serried  guards,  all  silent  too. 
His  hands  had  let  the  reins  drop  listlessly.' 

"The  latent  innervation  of  the  muscles  is  equally  diminished  : 
the  neck  bows,  the  head  hangs  down,  the  face  lengthens  from  the 
weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks,  the  lower  jaw  may  even 
drop.  The  eyes  seem  large,  as  is  always  the  case  when  the  orbic- 
ular sphincters  are  paralyzed,  but  it  may  happen  that  the  upper 
eyelid  partly  closes,  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  sustaining 
muscle,  and  covers  much  of  the  eyeball. 

"  The  vasomotor  system  behaves  in  grief  in  a  way  entirely  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  voluntary  motor  apparatus.  While  the  latter 
weakens  and  relaxes,  the  vasomotors,  on  the  contrary,  contract 
more  than  usual ;  thus  the  blood  is  exprest  from  the  small  vessels 
and  the  various  tissues  and  organs  are  exhausted  of  it ;  the  imme- 
diate consequences  of  this  anemia  are  pallor,  weakness,  and  col- 
lapse ;  the  relaxation  of  the  features  due  to  the  softness  of  the 
muscles  gives  the  face  a  characteristic  expression.  The  secretions 
are  diminished,  the  mouth  becomes  dry,  the  tongue  viscous.  In 
nursing  women  the  secretion  of  milk  lessens. 

"How  shall  we  reconcile  this  array  of  facts,  and  the  theory  that 
explains  them,  with  the  abundant  secretion  of  tears,  which  are  the 
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habitual  expression  of  grief?  Lange  observes  that  they  do  not 
accompany  all  the  forms  of  grief.  They  are,  according  to  him, 
the  effect  of  the  reaction  that  follows  a  state  of  vasomotor 
contraction." 

A  rather  original  theory  is  proposed  by  Dr.  Waynbaum  in  a  re> 
cent  book  noted  by  this  writer.  There  is  a  very  close  relation  be" 
tween  the  circulations  within  and  without  the  cranium.  The 
blood  of  the  brain  communicates  freely  with  that  of  the  face. 
These  two  circulations  being  largely  identical,  the  play  of  the1 
facial  muscles,  and  the  alternatives  of  congestion  and  anemia  that 
they  produce,  diminish  or  increase  the  volume  of  the  intracranial 
blood.  Their  movements,  constituting  what  we  may  call  emotional 
grimaces,  are  thus  harmonious  and  useful.     The  writer  contiones  : 

"Then  why  do  we  weep?  In  weeping  the  brain  is  deprived  of 
blood.  Tears,  Waynbaum  says,  act  like  a 
natural  bleeding  process,  which  is  the  more 
effective  as  it  takes  place  in  a  territory  di- 
rectly affecting  the  intracranial  circulation  in 
its  most  delicate  part ;  that  is,  in  the  cortical 
substance. 

"The  lacrimal  gland,  as  we  know,  is  fed 
by  the  lacrimal  artery,  a  voluminous  branch 
of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  which  itself  belongs 
to  the  internal  carotid.  When  we  weep,  all 
the  tears  are  furnished  directly  by  the  blood 
of  the  lacrimal  artery,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
blood  of  the  internal  carotid  itself.  Thus  an 
abstraction  of  water,  and  of  albuminoid  and 
chemical  substances,  at  the  immediate  ex- 
pense of  the  cerebral  blood,  takes  place  in 
the  act  of  shedding  tears.  This  loss  of  serum 
produces  the  effect  of  a  slight  local  loss  of 
blood,  dulling  the  centers  to  pain  for  some 
instants  and  bringing  relief  to  the  weeper. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  tears  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  suffering  soul  through  the  inter- 
mediary of  the  superior  centers. 

"This  theory  applies  also  to  tears  of  joy. 
In  joy  .  .  .  there  is  chiefly  increase  of  inner- 
vation and  circulation.  At  a  given  moment 
tears  give  needed  relief  to  the  cerebral  cir- 
culation of  one  who  has   laughed  too   much 

and  whose  brain  is  thereby  congested. 

"Blessed  are  those  who  weep,  whether  they  be  sad  or  gay;  for 

they  are  decongesting  their  brains  !  " — Translation  wade  for  The 

Literary  Digest. 


L  G.  TRACY, 

postponing  old  age. 


KEEPING  YOUNG   BY   ELECTRIC 
TREATMENT 

A  METHOD  of  retarding  the  approach  of  old  age  by  treat- 
ment with  high-frequency  electric  currents  is  reported  in 
The  Medical  Times  (New  York,  February)  by  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Tracy,  of  New  York.  In  Dr.  Tracy's  opinion,  senility  is  a  natu- 
ral process,  and  should  come  on  gradually  and  painlessly.  Owing 
to  inheritance  or  predisposition,  as  well  as  to  the  strenuous  modern 
life,  it  creeps  up  before  we  are  aware  of  it,  and  this  is  the  time  for 
the  physician  to  protect  his  patient.  When  a  man  begins  to  get 
old,  says  Dr.  Tracy,  much  can  be  accomplished  to  retard  the  symp- 
toms.    He  goes  on : 

"It  is  admitted  by  many  of  our  profession  that  arteriosclerosis 
(with  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  walls  of  the  arteries)  is  really  the  be- 
ginning of  old  age.  The  changes  in  the  wall  of  the  blood-vessel 
are  said  to  be  due  to  hypertention  and  to  vitiated  blood.  The 
condition  of  the  blood  is  clue  to  autoinfection  and- the  floating  in 
the  blood-stream  of  waste  materials. 

"The  waste  material  found  in  the  blood  is  due  to  overeating,  ex- 
cessive drinking  of  alcohol,  and  autointoxication.     In  the  latter 
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case  the  chemistry  of  the  system  is  unbalanced.  .  .  .  There  is 
more  waste  than  repair;  the  organs  which  presideover  elimination 
hi  waste  materia]  being  overtaxed  are  unable  to  efficiently  take 
care  of  the  excess,  and  consequently  some  waste  material  floats  in 
the  blood-stream,  acting  as  a  poisonous  substance,  vitiating  the 
'rivers  of  life,'  and  d<  generating  the  'river-beds.' 

"When  arteriosclerosis  has  manifested  itself  by  hypertention  in 
the  blood-vessels,  strong  emotions,  excessive  menial  excitement,  or 
physical  strain  is  likely  to  endanger  life  by  a  sudden  rupture  of  a 
small  vessel  in  the  brain.  .  ,  .  An  artery  of  the  body  can  be  com- 
pared with  ,i  flexible  rubber  tube,  used  for  a  drop-light,  and  filled 
with  illuminating-gas.  Continual 
overpressure  oi  gas  within  the  tube 
will  affect  the  walls  of  the  tube,  and 
diminish  its  elasticity.  If  the  tube 
is  slightly  damaged  or  obstructed, 
increased  pressure  of  gas  may  cause 
a  fissure  in  the  inner  wall  of  the 
tube.  To  make  the  tube  do  good 
practical  work  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  moderate  the  pressure  ol 
the  gas. 

"So  it  is  with  our  arteries.  When 
arteriosclerosis  first  makes  its  ap- 
pearance we  must  reduce  the  pres- 
s  ire  in  the  blood-vesse'. 

"While  old  age  can  not  be  pre- 
vented, we  have  agencies  at  our  dis- 
posal which  will  materially  assist  in 
retarding  it,  and  in  making  its  symp- 
toms more  comfortable.  These 
agencies  are  high-frequency  electric 
currents,  diet,  and  hygiene.  The 
physiological  effects  of  a  high-fre- 
quency current  are  due  to  the  spark. 
or  condenser  effect,  which  produces 
mechanical  effect  on  the  tissue,  an 
increased  heat  in  the  body,  and  the 
formation  of  ozone  and  ultraviok* 
light.  The  local  action  is  accom- 
plished by  a  general  reaction,  the 
blood-pressure  is  lowered,  and  com- 
bustion through  the  lungs  is  in- 
creased. The  eliminative  processes 
are  generally  stimulated." 
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Courtesy  of  "  Country  Life." 

IF  SHE    HAS   A    MIND   FOR    IT 


It  is  claimed  that  very  interesting 
results    are    obtained  by  the  use  of 

such  high-frequency  treatment,  combined  with  proper  diet  and  hy- 
gienic precautions. 

BELLS  AND  NERVES— The  reported  action  of  the  mayor  of 
a  French  commune  who,  it  is  said,  has  forbidden  the  local  cure  to 
ring  the  church-bell  for  more  than  three  minutes  a  day,  is  warmly 
commended  by  The  Hospital  (London,  January  n).     We  read: 

"Indeed,  an  even  more  complete  prohibition  would  not  be  un- 
desirable. The  church-bell  has,  of  course,  its  poetical  and  senti- 
mental associations,  and  at  one  time  it  doubtless  had  its  practical 
value.  But  in  this  ageof  cheap  clocks  and  watches  it  is  no  longer 
necessary,  and  for  those  who  live  in  its  immediate  neighborhood 
it  is  ofttimes  a  considerable  nuisance.  It  remains,  however,  as 
an  example  of  the  essential  conservatism  of  the  British  people, 
and  we  can  hardly  hope  that  our  protest  here  recorded  will  silence 
it.  .  .  .  What  justifies  the  introduction  of  the  subjeel  in  these 
columns  is  the  disastrous  effect  produced  by  the  ringing  of 
church-bells  upon  the  comfort  and  welfare  ol  many  invalids. 
Every  medical  practitioner  is  familiar  with  instances  that  fall  with- 
in this  category,  and   occasionally  the  experience    is  a  very  painful 

one.  A  sleep  that  would  be  mosi  beneficial,  that  might  even  pos- 
sibly turn  the  issue  between  life  and  death,  is  prevented  or  rudely 
broken  by  the  fierce  clanging  which  issues  from  a  neighboring 
Steeple,  or  by,  what  is  not  uncommon,  the  ear-splitting  discords  of 

neighboring  steeples.     If  the  nuisance  can  not  be  altogether  sup- 

prest,  it  should  at  least  be  temporarily  suspended  on  the  veto  of 
any  one  living  in  the  neighborhood.  There  are  many  unnecessary 
noises,  and  the  church-bell  is  one  of  them." 


A  woman  with  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind  and  a  well-equipped  work 
shop  can  take  entire  care  of  an  automobile. 


AUTOMOBILING  FOR   WOMEN 

J  HY  are  there  so  few  woman  automobiiists?  Mrs.  Andrew 
Cuneo,  herself  a  skilled  driver,  who  has  made  over  So.coo 
miles  without  mishaps,  essays  to  answer  this  question  in  a  con- 
tribution lo  Country  Life  in  America  (New  York,  March).  That 
so  few  women  drive  automobiles  maybe  partly  accounted  for.  Mrs. 
Cuneo  thinks,  by  the  fact  that  manufacturers  are  not  building  cars 
adapted  to  women's  use  :  then,  too,  considerable  strength  is  re- 
quired to  crank  a  car  and  to  attend 
to  tire  troubles.  The  unpleasant 
attitude  of  other  drivers  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it.  also  the 
difficulty  that  most  women  experi- 
ence in  understanding  machinery, 
and  disinclination  to  do  any  work 
that  will  soil  hands  or  clothing.  Per- 
haps the  principal  reason,  she  says, 
is  that  they  lack  confidence.  We 
read  further : 

"The  point  of  this  article  is  not 
to  show  that  there  are  no  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a  woman's  driving  a 
car,  but  rather  that  these  obstacles 
are  not  insurmountable,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  are  much  more  imagi- 
nary than  real,  and  that  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  thousands  of  wom- 
en should  sit  quietly  in  the  tonneau 
and  let  the  men  have  the  keenest 
enjoyment  of  the  greatest  sport  of 
to-day. 

"Not  every  woman  is  competent 
to  drive  an  automobile  ;  neither  is 
every  man,  for  that  matter.  If  she 
is  timid  or  afraid  or  of  an  excita- 
ble temperament,  then  she  is  not  to 
be  trusted  with  the  lives  of  those 
she  may  have  with  her.  and  she  has 
no  moral  right  to  drive  a  car.  To 
be  a  good  driver  she  should  be  self- 
reliant  and  quick  to  act,  keeping  her 
nerves  as  well  as  the  machine  under 
absolute  control  every  second  she  is  at  the  wheel  or  steering-lever. 
"  To  gain  the  best  results  and  to  learn  the  first  rudiments  of  good 
driving,  an  electric  car  is  the  best  to  begin  with  In  it  she  may- 
learn  to  steer,  to  give  the  proper  power  as  it  may  be  needed,  a'\d 
to  become  familiar  with  the  rules  of  the  road  and  the  many  city 
traffic  laws  ;  she  must  learn  not  to  drive  all  over  the  road,  making 
every  one  else  turn  out  for  her.  After  having  mastered  the  ele- 
mentals  she  should  try  a  small  gasoline  runabout  in  which  to  learn 
the  fundamental  principles  of  an  internal -combustion  engine. 
She  should,  if  possible,  visit  the  factory  of  the  car  she  is  going 
lo  buy  and  watch  the  progress  of  manufacture  from  beginning  to 
end. 

"At  the  New  York  automobile  show  J  once  overheard  a  woman 
who  came  along  with  a  sample  of  cloth  in  her  hand  ask  how  soon 
she  could  have  one  of  those  cars  painted  that  color.  She  didn't 
care  what  make  it  was  or  what  power  or  anything,  only  the  color 
and  upholstery  must  match  her  new  suit.  That  woman  would 
probably  not  be  a  success  as  a  driver. 

"When  a  woman  masters  the  small  car,  the  larger  touring-car  of 
greater  power  is  a  much  easier  problem,  altho  not  every  woman 
who  has  the  ability  to  drive  a  car  may  have  the  strength  to  crank 
it.  Electric  and  steam  cars  may  of  course  be  started  without 
cranking,  and  there  are  some  good  self-starting  devices  for  g.is> 
hue  motors  which  any  car  designed  for  a  woman  should  have. 

"  1  have  often  been  asked  what  in  the  world  a  woman  would  do 
with  a  blow-out  or  punctured  tire.  From  my  own  experience  it 
isn't  such  a  difficult  task  to  jack  the  car  up,  spread  a  piece  of  rub- 
ber :  heeling  two  yards  square  or  a  lap-robe  on  the  ground,  and 
then  stoop  down  and  get  to  work.  It  isn't  at  all  necessary  to  get 
one's  clothes  covered  with  dust   and  dirt.     With  a   little  practise 
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WHAT    A    WOMAN    CAN    DO. 
Mrs.  Cuneo  has  driven  automobiles  over  So,ooo  miles  with  every  possible  kind  of  road  conditions  and  with  no  serious  mishaps. 


and  by  using  a  comprest-air  tank  to  inflate  the  tire,  a  woman  can 
•change  a  tube  or  tire  almost  as  well  as  a  man 

"  The  difficulty  in  understanding  machinery,  and  the  fear  that 
something  might  get  out  of  order,  keep  many  women  from  driving 
alone.  Even  if  a  woman  doesn't  understand  a  car  as  thoroughly 
as  she  might,  there  are  so  many  automobiles  on  the  roads  to-day 
and  so  many  garages  all  over  the  country  that  there  is  always  some 
one  ready  and  willing  to  be  of  assistance  in  case  of  trouble.  I  be- 
lieve that  after  a  woman  has  felt  the  real  pleasure  of  driving  an 
.automobile,  realizing  the  power  she  is  able  to  control,  she  will 
learn  to  love  her  car  almost  as  a  living  being  and  will  only  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  ever  take  any  seat  except  the  one  at  the 
wheel 

"Caution  should  be  the  great  watchword  of  all  motor-drivers, 
and  in  that  respect  I  believe  women  have  the  advantage  of  men. 
The  spirit  of  recklessness  that  often  comes  when  the  potential 
power  and  speed  of  a  car  are  realized  is  far  more  a  trait  of  man 
than  of  woman.  A  man  has  more  of  a  spirit  of  bravado  than  a 
woman.  He  will  rush  up  hill  and  down  dale,  thinking  that  as  long 
as  he  is  on  a  country  road  with  so  few  houses  in  sight  there  can 
be  no  one  else  on  the  road.  But  when  we  look  through  the  papers 
we  find  that  there  was  some  one  else  present  or  certainly  the  ac- 
cident could  never  have  occurred.  Altho  there  are  a  great  many 
women  drivers  even  now,  the  proportion  of  accidents  that  they 
cause  is  far  less  than  the  proportion  of  their  number  to  that 
•of  men." 


THE  POISON  OF  FATIGUE 

"  I  "  H  E  theory  that  the  symptoms  of  fatigue  are  due  to  a  poison- 
A        ous  product  of  muscular  action  is  now  familiar  to  physiolo- 
gists.    Recent  investigations  have  extended  our  knowledge  of  this 
•class  of  substances  and  have  shown  that  they  exist  also  in  plants. 
Says  The  National Druggist  (St.  Louis,  February): 

"Various  European  journals  have  lately  published  details  con- 
cerning the  'Erruidungstoxin  '  (fatigue-toxin)  of  Weichardt,  and 
if  the  observations  and  deductions  of  this  investigator  be  correct, 
he  has  made  the  scientific  world  acquainted  with  a  class  of  bodies 
of  profound  interest  to  the  physiologist  and  pathologist. 

"Weichardt  found  that  from  the  muscles  of  animals  in  a  state  of 
extreme  fatigue  can  be  prepared  a  toxin  which  is  characterized  by 
its  specific  action  upon  the  animal  organism.  When  small  animals 
are  injected  with  quantities  somewhat  less  than  the  fatal  dose,  the 
respiration  becomes  retarded  and  the  temperature  deprest,  while 
the  fatal  dose  itself  produces  death  after  a  relatively  short  period 
•of  latency.  When  injected  in  doses  too  small  to  produce  the  toxic 
■effect  upon  the  cells,  it  renders  the  animal  immune,  and  from  the 
blood-serum  of  such  an  immunized  animal  the  corresponding  anti- 
toxin can  be  obtained.  Later  researches  enabled  Weichardt  to 
show  that  the  toxin  is  also  present  in  certain  vegetable  substances, 
such  as  opium,  poppy-heads,  curare,  and  lactucarium.  The 
method  of  isolating  the  toxin  from  the  vegetable  drug  may  be 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  opium  :  The  alkaloids  were  precipitated 
•out  of  the  opium  extract  by  means  of  potassium-iodid-iodin  solu- 


tion, the  excess  of  reagent  removed,  and  the  liquid,  after  repeated 
dialysis,  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  vacuum.  The  product  obtained 
showed,  by  its  physiological  action,  that  it  was  a  pure  fatigue- 
toxin.  Administered  through  the  mouth  it  produced  the  same 
effects  that  are  observed  with  the  toxin  obtained  from  the  muscles 
of  fatigued  animals. 

"The  toxin  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  oxidizing 
agents  of  a  purely  chemical  nature  upon  albumins,  or  by  the  elec- 
trolysis of  albumin  solutions 

"Weichardt  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  toxin  is  a  compound 
of  high  molecular  weight,  and  belongs  to  the  colloidal  class  of 
substances.  From  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  opium  he  argues 
that  the  depressing  effect  of  the  latter  drug  is  due  to  its  presence 
as  well  as  to  the  alkaloids." 


THE  REAL  PROBLEMS  OF  FLIGHT 

I"  N  the  midst  of  the  chorus  of  admiration  and  approval  caused 
*-  by  the  performances  of  flying-machines  that  really  fly,  an  oc- 
casional note  of  cautious  skepticism  is  heard.  Thus  Rankin  Ken- 
nedy, writing  to  Engineering  (London,  January  31),  states  his  be- 
lief that,  despite  the  achievements  of  the  Wright  brothers,  Henry 
Farman,  and  others,  the  problems  in  connection  with  this  type  of 
machine  do  not  seem  any  nearer  solution  now  than  they  were  years 
ago.     He  says  : 

"There  never  has  been  any  doubt  since  Professor  Langley's  time 
that  an  air  aeroplane  could  lift  itself  and  weights  and  fly  for  a 
short  time.  The  first  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  make  provision 
for  coming  down  safely,  in  the  event  of  the  engine-speed  falling 
below  the  critical  speed  or  stopping  altogether — both  quite  com- 
mon events  on  motor-cars.  The  second  problem  relates  to  bal- 
ancing the  aeroplanes  in  all  the  winds  that  blow  ;  and  the  third  is 
to  drive  the  machine  with  something  like  reasonable  power. 

"These  points  are  worth  discussing.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
have  the  views  of  engineers  who  have  considered  the  subject  of 
these  most  difficult  problems.  None  of  the  present-day  experi- 
menters seem  to  make  any  attempt  to  meet  the  difficulties,  and  no 
provision  is  made  in  any  of  the  machines  hitherto  illustrated  to 
solve  the  first  problem. 

"At  present  the  aeroplane  is  like  a  ship  which  requires  a  speed 
of  30  miles  an  hour  to  keep  it  from  sinking,  a  calm  atmosphere, 
and  100  horse-power  per  ton  weight.  A  flight  of  8$  seconds' 
duration  is  something  accomplished,  and  admirable,  but  it  leaves 
the  real  problems  unattacked." 

In  the  next  number  of  the  same  paper  (February  7)  appear  two 
letters  elicited  by  Mr.  Kennedy's  criticisms.  The  first  writer. 
Sidney  H.  Hollands,  asserts  that  provision  for  alighting  safely  in 
the  event  of  stoppage  of  the  motor  has  by  no  means  been  over- 
looked by  experimenters.     He  writes  : 

"  I  believe  that  the  necessity  for  a  sufficiency  of  sustaining  sur- 
face to  give  parachutic  action  in  passive  descent  has  been,  and  is, 
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generally  recognized  by  experimenters,  and  it 
should  certainly  form  a  feature  in  any  sale 
aerial  machine. 

"This  provision  really  fixes  the  minimum 
surface  admissible,  and  it  acts  in  conjunction 
with  the  provision  for  stability,  of  which  more 
anon.  It  may  be  remarked  en  passant  that  in 
the  Farman  machine  (which  embodies  these 
essential  features)  the  sustaining  surfaces  are 
'aerocurves,*  not  aeroplanes,  those  being  much 
more  efficient  than  the  latter." 

( )n  this  point  the  second  writer,  Herbert 
Chatley,  quotes  long-existing  mathematical 
treatments  of  the  subject  to  show  that  it  is 
possible  to  arrange  a  plane  which  will  descend 
at  a  reasonable  rate  by  gravitational  accelera- 
tion and  observes  that  "the  experiments  al- 
ready made  on  gliding  by  Archdeacon,  Bleri- 
ot,  and  others  have  proved  this  practically." 
Balancing  seems  to  be  the  real  problem,  as  all 
agree.  Mr.  Hollands  believes,  however,  that 
it  is  on  the  point  of  satisfactory  solution. 
Says  Mr.  Chatley  : 


AUER    VON    WELSBACH, 

Inventor  of  the  gas-mantle,  who  has   discov- 
ered a  new  source  of  fire. 


"Altho    guide-planes    and    jockey-weights 
manipulated  by  the  aeronaut  seem  to  give  satisfactory  results,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  automatic  appliances  are  essential.     The  personal 
element  is  too  large  a  factor  in  this  case  for  safety. 

"Automatic  appliances  will  apparently  have  to  depend  on  the 
principle  of  conservation  of  momentum.  A  system  of  pendula  or 
rly-wheels  mechanically  operated  will  present  a  resisting  torque 
when  the  vessel  pitches  or  rolls,  and  this  torque  may  be  applied 
(i)  directly,  as  in  the  Brennan  system,  ...  or  (2)  indirectly, 
through  relay  mechanism,  which  will  control  planes  or  jockey- 
weights." 

So  far  as  power  is  concerned,  both  writers  admit  that  greater 
efficiency  is  desirable,  but  both  believe  that  it  will  be  secured. 
Mr.  Holland  says  in  conclusion  : 

"On  the  basis  of  twenty-five  years' ardent  association  with  the 
'  problem,'  or  rather  the  group  of  problems,  involved  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  true  flight,  I  feel  that,  notwithstanding  the  groundless 
jubilation  that  we  have  heard  so  much  of  from  the  non-technical 
press  (relating  chiefly  to  ballooning  schemes),  one  may  now  safely 
predict  developments  and  improvements  at  a  rapidly  increasing 
rate." 


A  NEW  SOURCE  OF  FIRE 

\  SERIES  of  remarkable  alloys  of  iron,  discovered  by  Auer 
*»■  von  Welsbach,  the  inventor  of  the  incandescent  gas-mantle, 
and  now  manufactured  in  Austria  on  a  commercial  scale,  are  de- 
scribed by  Leo  Silberstein-Gilbert  in  'J'lic  Scientific  American 
(New  York,  February  8).  Welsbach  found  that  certain  alloys  of 
iron  with  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  other  metals  of  the  rare  earths 
produce  showers  of  exceedingly  bright  sparks  when  scratched  with 
a  tile  or  knife.  With  large  pieces  and  strong  pressure  we  may  get 
apparent  (lames  as  large  as  a  man's  hand,  of  intense  brilliancy  but 
little  smoke  and  heat.  The  sparks,  however,  easily  kindle  tinder, 
inflammable  leases,  and  wicks  saturated  with  alcohol  :  and  they 
also  ignite  explosives.      To  quote  the  article  mentioned  above  : 

"These  new  alloys,  therefore,  present  two  very  valuable  proper- 
ties greal  luminosity  and  certainty  of  ignition-  in  a  surprizingly 
Simple  form.  They  maj  be  employed,  tor  example,  to  light  in- 
candescent gas-lamps  at  a  distance  by  friction  with  a  steel  moved 
by  an   electromagnet,  and    in   time  fuses    operated   by  clockwork. 

For  the  ignition  of  explosives  thej  possess  the  peculiar  advantage 

of  not   being  explosives  themselves.      Hence   they  should   be  salcr 
than  the  fulminates  and  other  igniters  and    primers   now  in  use,  as 

they  are  free  from  the  danger  of  spontaneous  or  accidental  explosion. 

"These  'pyrophorOUS  alloys,'  as  they  are  called  by  their  discov- 
erer, promise   also  to  be  useful  as  illuminants  in  special  cases.      In 


buoys,  for  example,  they  might  be  arranged 
in  combination  with  parabolic  mirrors  to  emit 
flashes  under  the  impulsion  of  the  waves. 
They  would  be  useful  also  in  military  signal- 
ing, from  captive  balloons  or  otherwise,  and 
particularly  valuable  in  flashlight  photog- 
raphy, because  of  their  freedom  from  smoke 
and  odor." 

The  character  of  the  light,  as  we  read  fur- 
ther, varies  with  the  alloy.  Most  of  them  con- 
tain several  earthy  metals  in  addition  to  iron. 
The  alloy  called  "lanthan,"  which  gives  an 
intense  light,  contains  lanthanum  and  cerium, 
and  the  igniting  compound  "erdmetall  "  con- 
tains several  metals  of  the  rare  earths.  The 
last-named  alloy  evolves  a  slight  odor  of  garlic, 
which  makes  it  offensive  in  closed  rooms,  but 
the  alloy  "cer,"  containing  only  cerium  and 
iron,  also  ignites  very  readily  and  is  entirely 
odorless.     We  read  : 


"  In  genera],  tiie  brightness  of  the  sparks  and 
the  ease  with  which  they  are  produced  increase 
with  the  proportion  of  iron  up  to  30  per  cent., 
and  then  decrease.  Alloys  containing  30  per 
cent,  of  iron  emit  showers  of  very  bright  sparks  at  the  lightest  touch 
with  the  steel.  The  iron  may  be  replaced  in  part,  thonot  entirely,  by 
nickel,  cobalt,  or  manganese.  These  remarkable  alloys  are  made 
at  Tieibach  in  Austria,  and  cost  $6  or  $7  per  pound,  and  a  little 
of  them  goes  a  long  way.  A  friend  of  the  writer  has  carried  a 
piece  of  the  cerium-iron  alloy  in  his  pocket  and  given  frequent  ex- 
hibitions of  its  properties  for  a  year,  and  there' is  no  apparent  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  continue  to  do  so  for  many  years  longer." 


THE  HOUR  OF  DEATH 

THAT  more  deaths  occur  at  some  particular  time  of  the  day  or 
night  than  at  any  other  period  has  been  more  than  once 
maintained  by  statisticians,  who  have  always  produced  figures  to 
support  their  claims.  The  latest  essays  in  this  line,  which  have 
already  been  mentioned  in  these  columns,  are  those  of  Dr.  H.  D. 
Marsh,  of  New  York.  His  investigations  indicate  that  the  wave 
of  diurnal  efficiency,  or  the  range  of  mental  and  physical  activity, 
varies  with  the  habits  of  the  individual  as  regards  work  and  sleep, 
and  that  with  inhabitants  of  civilized  communities  the  hour  of 
greatest  efficiency  is  likely  to  be  5  P.M.  Says  The  British  Medi- 
cal Journal  (London,  January  iS),  in  an  article  on  the  subject : 

"This  conclusion  was  the  outcome  of  a  special  investigation 
conducted  by  Dr.  Marsh,  and  curiously  enough  an  examination  of 
the  records  of  death  in  New  York  City,  likewise  made  by  him, 
showed  that  during  the  period  under  examination  5  P.M.  was  also 
the  hour  at  which  the  majority  of  23,439  deaths  from  disease  oc- 
curred. It  is  certainly  notable  that  the  period  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  at  which  the  average  man  is  most  alive  should  be  the  same 
as  that  at  which  his  death  is  most  likely  to  occur,  and  the  appar- 
ent inconsistency  has  led  to  turning  over  our  own  columns  in  search 
of  previous  observations  on  the  question  of  what  may  be  called 
the  hour  of  death.  The  general  result  is  to  indicate  that  before 
any  final  statement  can  be  made  as  to  the  hour  of  the  twenty-four 
at  which  cactcris  paribus  death  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  any 
given  individual,  much  more  extended  and  thorough  investigations 
of  the  point  will  have  to  be  carried  out  than  have  yet  been  under- 
taken. At  present  the  evidence  is  somewhat  conflicting.  Thus  it 
is  found  that  Finlayson,  writing  in  the  Glasgow  Medical  Journal 
and  usingsome  statistics  compiled  by  the  City  Chamberlain,  found 
that  of  13,000  deaths  recorded  in  1S65,  the  greatest  number  oc- 
curred between  the  hours  of  5  and  6  a.m.,  while  Schneider,  writing 
in  VirchovPs  Archiv  on  deaths  in  Berlin,  concluded  that  the  most 
fatal  hour  was  between  4  \.m.  and  7  a.m.  The  number  of  deaths 
upon  which  he  based  his  conclusions  was  57,000;  while  Berens, 
arguing  from  the  limited  number  of  1,000  deaths  in   Philadelphia, 
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aad  writing  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Times,  concluded  in  favor 
of  the  hour  between  6  a.m.  and  7  a.m.  •  In  1896  Dr.  C.  F.  Beadles 
published  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the  statistics  of  Colney 
Hatch  Asylum.  These  showed  a  difference  between  the  two  sexes 
as  regards  the  hour  of  greatest  mortality.  Thus,  among  1,000 
women  the  most  fatal  hour  was  between  6  and  7  in  the  evening, 
while  among  3,424  men  it  was  between  5  and  6  in  the  morning." 

Apparently  there  is  a  pretty  wide  choice  here  for  those  who 
prefer  to  die  at  the  popular  hour.  The  majority,  however,  would 
appear  to  lean  toward  the  earlier  hours  of  the  day,  as  against  the 
conclusion  reached  by  Dr.  Marsh.  None  of  them,  however,  the 
writer  in  The  Medical  Journal  reminds  us,  gives  countenance  to 
the  popular  belief  that  an  invalid  is  most  likely  to  succumb  at 
about  2  a.m.,  when,  according  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
heroic  attitude  is  most  difficult  to  assume.     We  read  in  conclusion  : 

"On  the  surface  of  things,  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  particular 
hour  should  be  more  fatal  than  another,  and  in  any  case  it  is  clear 
that  those  who  have  investigated  the  matter  have  not  always  been 
dealing  with  truly  comparable  units.  Precision  in  recording  the 
exact  hour  of  death  is  not  easy  to  obtain,  and,  besides  this,  data 
such  as  the  nature  of  the  illness,  its  duration,  and  the  age  and  sex 
of  the  patient  have  also  to  be  considered.  The  observers,  as  a 
rule,  seem  to  be  alive  to  this  point." 


HOW  COAL  SPOILS 

THAT  coal,  after  being  mined,  deteriorates  rapidly  unless  used 
at  once  has  been  established  by  recent  experiments,  of 
which  the  latest  and  most  thorough  are  probably  those  made  by 
the  Chemical  Department  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Illinois  State  Geological  Survey  and  the  Engineer- 
ing Experiment  Station.  The  rapidly  extending  practise  of  stor- 
ing large  amounts  of  coal  makes  this  question  of  deterioration  of 
vital  importance.  We  are  told  by  The  Engineering  Magazine,  in 
an  abstract  of  a  review  of  the  subject  by  S.  W.  Parr  and  N.  1). 
Hamilton  in  Economic  Geology,  that  storage-plants  with  a  capac- 
ity of  100,000  tons  are  not  uncommon.  A  deterioration  of  one  per 
cent,  in  value  in  such  an  amount  evidently  corresponds  to  a  loss 
of  1,000  tons,  and  it  is  shown  that  in  a  few  months  the  loss  of 
heating-power  may  be  much  greater  than  this,  even  reaching  ten 
per  cent.  After  five  or  six  months,  however,  the  deterioration 
appears  to  cease.  Curiously  enough,  the  only  way  to  prevent  it 
appears  to  be  to  store  the  coal  under  water,  sheltered  and  un- 
sheltered coal-piles  being  equally  affected  so  long  as  in  contact 
with  air.     Says  the  magazine  just  named : 

"The  samples  subjected  to  outdoor  exposure  uniformly  showed 
marked  deterioration,  but  of  varying  amount.  The  treatment  of 
the  samples  was  identical,  the  coal  remaining  in  shallow  boxes 
exposed  to  the  various  temperature  and  moisture  changes  from 
October  to  July.  The  variations  in  heat  loss,  therefore,  ranging 
from  two  to  ten  per  cent.,  must  be  ascribed  to  inherent  properties 
of  the  coals  themselves.  All  showed  a  tendency  to  disintegrate, 
but  they  varied  distinctly  with  regard  to  the  ease  with  which  they 
crumbled  under  pressure. 

"The  results  of  the  tests  on  the  coals  subjected  to  a  dry  atmos- 
phere and  a  slightly  elevated  temperature  were  rather  unexpected 
in  that,  with  one  exception  in  which  the  deterioration  was  practi- 
cally the  same,  they  showed  a  greater  deterioration  than  in  the  case 
of  outdoor  exposure.  This  would  seem  to  contradict  the  popular 
idea  that  a  roof  over  coal  in  storage  is  supposed  to  be  preferable 
to  open  exposure.  The  samples  subjected  to  high  temperature 
with  frequent  wetting  down  behaved  in  general  like  those  exposed 
to  outdoor  influences,  tho  in  some  cases  a  greater  deterioration 
was  observed  in  the  former  samples.  Here  the  results  are  un- 
doubtedly variable  in  accordance  with  the  variation  of  structure  and 
composition  of  the  coals  themselves.  In  general,  a  greater  per- 
sistence of  value  might  be  expected  in  the  dense  and  less  friable 
coals  and  in  those  with  less  of  iron  pyrites  throughout  their  texture. 

"  In  conclusion  the  authors  summarize  the  results  as  follows  : 

"(a)  Submerged  coal  does  not  lose  appreciably  in  heat  value. 


"(b)  Outdoor  exposure  results  in  a  loss  of  heating  value  varying 
from  two  to  ten  per  cent. 

"  (c )  Dry  storage  has  no  advantage  over  storage  in  the  open  ex- 
cept with  high-sulfur  coals,  where  the  disintegrating  effect  ot  sul- 
fur in  the  process  of  oxidation  facilitates  the  escape  of  hydrocar- 
bons or  the  oxidation  of  the  same. 

"(d)  In  most  cases  the  losses  in  storage  appear  to  be  practically 
complete  at  the  end  of  five  months.  From  the  seventh  to  the 
ninth  month  the  loss  is  inappreciable. 

"  (e)  The  results  obtained  in  small  samples  are  to  be  considered 
as  an  index  of  the  changes  affecting  large  masses  in  kind  rather 
than  in  degree,  but,  since  the  losses  here  shown  are  not  beyond 
what  seems  to  conform  in  a  general  way  to  the  experience  of  users 
of  coal  from  large  storage  heaps,  they  may  be  not  without  value 
as  an  indication  of  weathering  effects  in  actual  practise." 


WHY  SOME  DISEASES  BECOME  CHRONIC— The  reason  why 
some  germ  diseases  may  take  on  a  chronic  form  is  revealed  by  ob- 
servations of  Dr.  W.  Ernst,  a  German  physician,  on  the  disease 
known  as  botryomycoma,  found  in  domestic  animals.  Says  La 
Semaine  MSdicale  (Paris,  January  29) : 

"There  are  .  .  .  masses  of  microbes  surrounded  by  a  capsule, 
and  the  formation  of  these  encapsulated  colonies  has  not  hitherto 
been  explained.  Now  an  examination  of  the  lesions  at  various 
stages  of  development  reveals  the  evolution  of  these  colonies ;  in 
recently  formed  ones  we  see  only  a  mass  of  micrococci  .  .  .  with- 
out trace  of  a  capsule.  Little  by  little  the  microbes  on  the  outside 
swell,  and  assume  an  irregular  form,  while  those  within  preserve 
their  properties.  The  capsule  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  de- 
generated microbes  of  the  exterior.  As  those  of  the  interior  keep 
on  growing  they  push  out  beyond  the  envelop  and  the  same  process 
is  repeated ;  this  explains  the  formation  of  buds  composed  of 
microbian  colonies.  Dr.  Ernst  believes  that  the  micrococci  of  the 
central  parts  are  protected  by  the  capsule  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  outer  microbes  and  that  this  protection  explains  the  fact  that 
the  disease  becomes  chronic. " — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


WHAT  IS  A  QUACK  ?— A  recent  decision  of  the  British  House 
of  Lords,  sitting  as  a  final  court  of  appeal,  has  greatly  enlarged 
the  legal  definition  of  a  "quack,"  extending  it  to  include  qualified 
practitioners  who  make  unjustifiable  claims  for  special  methods 
of  treatment  with  which  their  names  are  identified.  Says  The 
Druggists'  Circular  (New  York,  February) : 

"Shall  we  accept  the  dictionary  definition  of  a  quack  as  final? 
In  Great  Britain  they  have  a  court  of  appeals,  but  the  highest 
court  of  all  is  the  House  of  Lords.  That  court  was  recently  called 
•pon  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  certain  doctor  was  a  quack.  This 
doctor,  it  seems,  had  the  legal  qualifications  to  practise  medicine, 
and,  therefore,  a  jury  had  decided  that  he  was  not  a  quack.  Truth 
had  said  that  the  connection  of  this  doctor  with  the  Drouet  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  made  him  a  quack,  and  he  had  sued  for  libel, 
with  the  result  intimated.  The  case  finally  came  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  lord  chancellor  held  that  'the  word  quack  might 
have  other  meanings  than  a  pretender  to  skill  which  the  pretender 
did  not  possess,'  which  the  jury  had  decided  was  the  true  meaning, 
and  also  that  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  have  the  decision  of 
the  jury  on  the  point  whether  or  not  the  alleged  libel  went  beyond 
a  fair  comment  on  the  plaintiff  and  on  the  system  of  medical  en- 
terprise with  which  he  associated  himself.  On  that  footing  the 
last  trial  was  fought.  An  account  of  it  says:  'The  methods  of 
the  Drouet  institution  were  gone  into  much  more  fully.  The 
judge  put  the  case  in  a  nutshell.  Without  attempting  to  define  the 
word  quack,  he  pointed  out  with  apt  literary  illustrations  that  it  is 
commonly  applied  to  one  who  merely  brags  inordinately  of  his 
ability  to  do  what  other  people  can  not  do,  but  does  not  necessa- 
rily imply  want  of  knowledge  or  skill.  Some  of  the  most  eminent 
aural  specialists  gave  evidence  as  to  the  true  value  of  the  methods 
of  the  Drouet  institute.  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  case  to  the  profession,  also  volunteered  his  services, 
and  Professor  Bouchard,  the  dean  of  the  medical  faculty  in  Paris, 
came  over  to  testify  that  the  practises  pursued  by  Drouet  were 
improper.  The  case  is  important  in  that  it  established  a  wider 
meaning  of  the  word  quack  in  law  than  was  previously  recognized. ' " 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


THE  RELIGION  OF  SOCIALISM 

SOCIALISM,  according  to  Mr.  Richard  Whiteing,  does  not, 
at  present,  seem  to  "want  a  religion  of  its  own,"  but  it  is  his 
belief  that  it  will  soon  or  later  come  to  want  one.  The  Socialist 
movement  everywhere,  and  especially  that  in  England,  he  avers, 
will  find  that  its  foundation-principle  "as  a  mere  economic  theory 

is  absolutely  inadequate."     "To  get  its  full      

driving  force  it  must  have  a  faith  of  its  own." 
At  the  present  moment,  as  he  sees  the 
matter.  "  Socialists  are  content  with  the  dis- 
covery that  all  existing  creeds  may,  and  even 
must,  lead  to  their  platform."  This  is  the 
deduction  derived  from  the  fact  that  at  a  So- 
cialist gathering  almost  every  profession  of 
faith  is  represented — "ardent  Anglicans  and 
Roman  Catholics,  Freethinkers,  Moral  Per- 
suasionists,  Ethical  Theorists,  and  the  rest 
of  them."  Mr.  Whiteing,  who  is  the  author 
of  "No.  5  John  Street  "  and  "Ring  Out  the 
New,"  is  an  ardent  Socialist,  and  gives  his 
views  here  quoted  in  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  He  looks  upon  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Camp- 
bell as  typifying  the  tendency  he  here  sketches. 
Mr.  Campbell,  he  says,  "has  long  been  en- 
gaged in  a  process  which  might  be  not  irrever- 
ently described  as  the  cleaning  of  a  picture — 
the  picture  being  that  of  the  Founder  of  the 
Christian  faith.  It  is  an  attempt  to  remove 
all  the  incrustations  of  dogma  and  traditional 
belief,  and  to  reach  the  great  original  be- 
neath." This  pure  image,  he  asserts,  "will 
prove  to  be  that  of  the  first  Socialist."  The  faith  which  Socialism 
will  ultimately  accept  as  its  own  is  visioned  by  Mr.  Whiteing  as 
the  following : 

"As  I  have  tried  to  express  it  elsewhere,  'There  must  come  to 
men  the  Appointed  One,  who  will  show  them  by  his  shining  exam- 
ple what  the  religion  is  to  be.  We  may  only  guess  at  his  message, 
but  surely  it  will  be  the  purified  conscience  as  the  Word  of  God, 
nor  more  nor  less,  and  never  a  line  of  text.  Then  saints,  hierarch- 
ies, and  choirs  celestial  will  seem  but  poets'  playthings.  Taken 
seriously,  they  have  given  us  the  whole  of  that  unhappy  fakir  tribe 
who  are  capable  of  thinking  of  their  Maker  to  the  total  exclusion 
of  the  thing  he  has  made.  Will  not  the  Appointed  One  bid  us 
leave  that  Maker— Jehovah,  God  or  Lord,  First  Cause  or  Univer- 
sal Soul — to  contemplations  of  his  own  nature  more  within  the 
measure  of  his  own  powers,  and  listen  merely  for  the  voice  of  him 
in  the  purified  breast,  especially  for  the  undertones  in  which  the 
sweetness  of  its  message  lies?  Then  when,  haply,  the  voice  says 
charity,  in  its  larger  rendering  of  love,  brotherhood,  self-sacrifice, 
obey  it,  and  leave  the  metaphysics  of  the  question  to  take  care  of 
itself.  Above  all,  without  waiting  for  any  behest,  burn  the  later 
doctors  of  the  church  (not  by  any  means  the  earlier),  as  the  mad- 
man's housekeeper  burned  his  books.  So  will  come  the  great 
change,  and  the  democracy  will  step  forth  armed  and  equipped  for 
its  conquest  of  the  world.  The  old  mystery  of  regeneration  is  true 
as  ever  as  a  principle,  in  spite  of  its  fantastic  setting  in  the  creeds 
of  the  hour. 

"Democracy  must  get  rid  of  the  natural  man  of  each  for  him- 
self, and  have  a  new  birth  into  the  spiritual  man,  the  ideal  self  of 
each  for  all.  This  is  its  great  lesson.  The  monstrous  heresy  of 
self-worship,  self-absorption,  whether  as  capitalist,  artist,  bonze, 
..i  mere  greedy  fellow  with  storage  for  one  and  an  appetite  for  two, 
is  the  essentially  irreligious  idea. 

"Democracy  is  a  religion,  or  nothing,  with  its  doctrine,  its 
form,  its  ritual,  its  ceremonies,  its  cenobites,  its  government  as  a 
church— above  all,  its  organized  sacrifice  of  the  altar,  the  sacrifice 
.it   self.     This  is  the  deepest  craving  of  human   nature.     All   at- 


RICHARD   WHITEING, 

Who  states  his  belief  that  "the  masses  are 
growing  more  and  more  indifferent  to  the  image 
of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  in  his  present 
setting." 


tempts  to  reconcile  man's  heroism  to  his  interests  have  ever  failed. 
1  lis  goodness  must  make  him  smart.' 

"This  is  what  is  coming  because  this  must  come.  Meantime  I 
think  many  of  us  are  trying  to  reduce  all  religions  to  their  com- 
mon denominator  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  otherwise 
brotherly  love.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  masses  are  growing 
more  and  more  indifferent  to  the  image  of  the  Founder  of  Christian- 
ity in  his  present  setting.  If  he  is  to  appeal  to  them  he  must  lay 
aside  his  crown  of  jewels  of  modern  symbol- 
ism and  resume  his  crown  of  thorns." 

The  mass  of  humble  believers  interpret  the 
conception  of  the  "  Son  of  God — the  Man  of 
Sorrows" — says  Mr.  Whiteing,  as  "the  great 
comrade  who  tried  to  get  lowly  and  foolish  and 
baffled  people  righted,  and  died  for  it— worse 
luck."  But  such  a  one,  he  maintains,  "they 
don*t  find  in  the  existing  systems."  The 
composite  personality  of  the  Son  of  God — the 
Second  Person  of  the  Trinity — "all  that  'the 
church'  holds  most  dear,"  "leaves  them 
quite  mystified  and,  I  must  say  it,  quite  cold." 
Mr.  Whiteing  goes  on  : 

"One  day  I  ventured  to  call  a  Hyde-Park 
orator  a  Christian  Socialist  by  way  of  compli- 
ment, but  he  flew*  into  a  great  rage.  '  Noth- 
ing of  that  sort,  if  you  please — a  Socialist 
Christian,  at  the  best.  Don't  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse.'  He  meant  that  the  So- 
cialism was  the  touchstone,  not  the  Christian- 
ity, as  they  understand  it  in  the  churches 
now.  You  could  not  be  a  Socialist  without 
being  a  Christian,  whether  you  knew  it  or 
not.  You  might  easily  think  yourself  a 
Christian  without  being  the  other  thing,  and 
the  Socialism  was  the  root  of  the  matter.  Just  that  and  nothing 
more. 

"The  image  of  the  Christ  in  the  popular  mind  is  that  of  one  who 
came  to  bring  more  happiness  in  this  world  to  poor  men  and  wo- 
men beaten  in  the  struggle — material  happiness.  Do  not  be  in  any 
doubt  about  that — a  more  equal  distribution  of  right-down  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  the  second  loaf  in  the  cupboard,  good  shoes 
and  stockings  for  all  the  children,  and  the  Sunday  suit  for  all. 

"What  they  think,  what  they  say,  when  they  are  able  to  say  it, 
is  that  the  rich  people  and  the  theologians  between  them,  often 
working  hand  in  hand,  have  'nobbled'  the  churches,  and  made 
their  symbolic  cup  a  mere  opiate  for  hard  luck,  instead  of  the 
healing  draft.  The  parsons  are  paid  to  keep  people  quiet,  that  is 
the  ruling  idea.  They  can  not  get  their  money  for  current  ex- 
penses without  the  rich,  and  so  getting  it,  of  course,  they  preach 
the  rich  man's  creed. 

"  The  attempt  to  substitute  feasts,  fasts,  and  festivals  of  the 
church  for  all  this,  with  elaborate  processions,  will,  historically. 
I  feel  convinced,  mark  the  end  of  the  present  religious  system. 
Let  our  Anglican  revivalists  just  try  to  recognize  how  a  poor,  dim 
creature,  born  into  everlasting  short-commons,  without  volition  or 
vocation,  stands  apart  from  all  that,  and  sees  nothing  in  it  but 
embroidered  garments  and  futile  excitements  about  Quinquagesima 
Sunday  and  other  functions  with  long  names  that  touch  him  no 
more  than  a  birthday  at  court ! 

"  believe  me,  as  I  once  ventured  to  say,  people  in  West  Ham 
look  on  your  ecclesiastical  anchorites  as  mere  'ammytures  '  in  the 
artistry  of  privation,  with  the  sacred  institution  ever  behind  them 
as  an  ark  of  refuge  to  save  them  from  the  worst.  Be  out  of  work 
tor  six  weeks,  and  out  of  earnings  that  never  rise  to  more  than  the 
docker's  tanner,  and  see  what  you'll  think  of  St.  Francis  and  his 
flirtation  with  the  lady  of  poverty  then. 

"No,  no,  'Here  and  now.'  That  is  how  the  church  began.  The 
clever  fellows  got  hold  of  it  as  a  going  concern,  'imperialized  '  it, 
and  so  started  to  make  it  pretty  much  what  it  is  to-day.  Charity 
is  still  its  abortive  message  ;  justice  is  what  the  others  want." 
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INTERMARRIAGE  OF  JEW  AND  GENTILE 

AS  a  consequence  of  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Magnes,  of 
Temple  Emanu-Kl.  New  York,  against  mixt  marriages,  Mr. 
Louis  Stern  has  resigned  his  post  of  president  of  that  institution. 
The  sermon  was  taken  to  refer  particularly  to  the  recent  marriage 
of  Mr.  Stern's  daughter  to  the  Baron  de  Graffenried,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  which  was  celebrated  by  a  high  ecclesiastic  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church.  According  to  The  Jewish 
Tribune  (Portland,  Ore.).  Mr.  Stern,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  sermon,  riled  a  complaint 
against  Dr.  Magnes  before  the  trustees  of  the 
congregation,  demanding  that  Magnes  be  dis- 
charged, otherwise  he  would  resign  as  director 
and  member.  But  the  trustees  upheld  the  atti- 
tude of  Dr.  Magnes  and  accepted  Mr.  Stern's 
withdrawal.  The  rabbi,  in  speaking  of  his. 
sermon,  declared  that  his  wish  was  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  intermarriage  "makes 
for  the  disintegration  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity as  such,  so  that,  no  matter  what  the  effect 
upon  the  individuals,  those  who  have  the 
welfare  of  the  community  at  heart  must  bear 
in  mind  that  there  is  only  one  outcome  of 
marriage  between  Jews  and  non-Jews,  the 
death  of  the  Jewish  people  as  such."  The 
[eivisli  Tribune,  in  further  representation  of 
his  views,  says  : 


Jewish  nationalism  ask  that  what  is  good  international  usage  be 
branded  treason  when  happening  in  its  own  camp?  According  to 
international  law  the  wife  follows  in  the  case  of  international  mar- 
riages the  nationality  of  the  husband.  A  non-Jewish  woman  thus 
becomes  nationally  a  Jew  the  moment  she  marries  a  Jew.  The 
case  that  aroused  all  this  ire  was  of  t he  other  kind.  The  Jewish 
woman  lost  thereby  her  nationality.  Is  this  the  reason  why  so 
much  hubbub  has  been  indulged   in? 

"We  make  bold  to  suggest  that  the  Talmudic  provisions,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  mother's  nationality  attaches 
also  to  the  child,  might  distil  soothing  balm 
into  the  wounded  hearts  of  these  defenders  of 
Jewish  interests." 


"  He  held  that  the  instinct  of  racial  preser- 
vation existed,  and  he  sought  to  get  at  an  in- 
telligent theory  justifying  it.  It  was  a  prob 
lem,  he  thought,  of  the  attitude  of  the  par- 
ents and  the  children.  The  parents  had  solved  the  problem  for 
themselves,  but  the  children  can  not  understand  why  they  are 
prohibited  from  marrying  Gentiles,  since  they  buy  and  sell 
with  them,  eat  with  them,  go  to  the  same  schools  and  colleges 
with  them,  and  have  the  same  ideals  as  their  non-Jewish 
neighbors. 

"The  race  has  a  mission,  he  asserted:  first,  to  preserve  the 
Hebrews  as  a  national  entity  ;  secondly,  to  rehabilitate  the  He- 
brews as  a  nation  among  nations  ;  and,  third,  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  culture,  a  religion,  and  a  civilization  like  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Hebrews  of  old.  He  thought  that  the  Jews  did  not 
have  the  courage  in  this  day  to  regard  themselves  as  a  national 
community,  and  that  the  only  effective  restraint  upon  intermar- 
riage was  the  establishment  of  an  ideal  that  would  be  more  than  a 
theological  abstraction." 

The  Reform  Advocate  (Jewish,  Chicago)  looks  upon  the  matter 
as  a  "tempest  in  a  teapot,"  and  a  particular  inconsistency  on  the 
part  of  the  directors  of  the  Temple  Emanu-El  in  singling  out  a 
man  to  suffer  on  account  of  the  predilection  of  his  daughter. 
Jews  have  married  "among  the  daughters  of  the  land,"  it  is 
asserted,  and  there  have  been  none  to  say  them  nay.  British 
Jewry,  this  paper  recalls,  did  not  bristle  with  fury  when  a  daughter 
of  the  Rothschilds  plighted  her  troth  to  Lord  Rosebery.  In 
further  comment  we  cull  from  this  source  : 

"We  plead  for  consistency,  not  for  mixt  or  unmixt  marriages. 
Our  thunder  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  young  men  and 
women  will  continue  choosing  their  life-partners  according  to  their 
inclination.  The  rabbi  refusing  to  solemnize  their  union,  the 
priest  will  not  scruple  to  serve  them.  Protest  by  rabbis  and 
boards  will  not  deter  loving  couples  from  making  the  experiment. 
If  we  are,  as  our  Zionist  friends  never  weary  of  repeating,  only  a 
nation  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  which  eliminates  all  relig- 
ious consecrations  as  belonging  to  the  realm  of  'conventional  lies," 
we  must,  to  be  consistent,  also  concede  the  right  of  expatriation. 
On  what  grounds  may  a  convinced  Zionist  of  the  type  of  Nordau 
object  to  international  intermarriages?  They  occur  frequently 
among  members  of  different  nationalities.     Why  should  modern 
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MORE  SPIRIT    EVIDENCE 

OIR  OLIVER  LODGE,  the  eminent  Eng- 
»— '  lish  scientist,  affirms  that  "communica- 
tions were  received  from  the  dead  in  secret 
and  exhaustive  tests  "  recently  conducted  by 
members  of  the  Psychical  Research  Society. 
This  assertion,  says  a  London  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Sun,  coming  from  the  source  it 
does,  has  caused  something  like  amazement. 
In  speaking  before  the  London  Society  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  made  the  following  interesting 
statements  : 

"  The  most  important  set  of  phenomena  are 
those  of  automatic  writing  and  talking,  and 
what  do  we  find?  We  find  the  late  Edmund 
Gurney,  the  late  Richard  Hodgson,  and  the 
late  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  with  others  less  known, 
constantly  purporting  to  communicate  with 
us,  with  the  express  purpose  of  patiently 
proving  their  identity  by  giving  us  cross- 
correspondence  between  different  mediums. 

"We  also  find  them  answering  specific  questions  in  a  manner 
characteristic  of  their  known  personalities  and  giving  evidence  of 
knowledge  appropriate  to  them.  Not  easily  or  early  do  we  make 
this  admission.  In  spite  of  long  conversations  with  what  purports 
to  be  the  surviving  intelligence  of  these  friends  and  investigators, 
we  were  by  no  means  convinced  of  their  identity  by  more  general 
conversation,  even  when  it  was  of  a  friendly  and  intimate  charac- 
ter, such  as  in  ordinary  case  would  have  been  considered  amply 
sufficient  for  identification  of  friends  speaking,  say,  through  the 
telephone  or  typewriter. 

"We  required  definite  and  crucial  proof,  a  proof  difficult  even  to 
imagine  as  well  as  difficult  to  supply.  The  ostensible  communica- 
tors realize  the  need  of  such  proof  as  fully  as  we  do  and  have  done 
their  best  to  satisfy  the  rational  demand.  Some  of  us  think  they 
succeeded.     Others  are  still  doubtful. 

"Cross-correspondence — that  is,  the  reception  of  part  of  a  mes- 
sage through  one  medium  and  part  through  another,  neither  por- 
tion separately  being  understood  by  either — is  good  evidence  of 
one  intelligence  dominating  both  automatists,  and  if  the  message 
is  characteristic  of  some  particular  deceased  person  and  is  received 
as  such  by  people  to  whom  he  was  not  intimately  known,  then  it 
is  fair  proof  of  the  continued  intellectual  activity  of  that  person. 

"  If,  further,  we  get  from  him  a  piece  of  literary  criticism  which 
is  eminently  in  his  vein,  which  has  not  occurred  to  ordinary  peo- 
ple, then  I  say  the  proof,  already  striking,  is  tending  to  become 
crucial.  These  are  the  kinds  of  proof  which  the  society  has  had 
communicated  to  it.  The  phenomenon  of  automatic  writing  strikes 
some  of  us  as  if  it  were  in  the  direct  line  of  evolutional  advance. 
It  seems  like  the  beginning  of  a  new  human  faculty." 

Goldwin  Smith,  in  his  "  Bystander"  column  in  The  Weekly  Sun 
(Toronto),  treats  the  revelation  of  Sir  Oliver  in  a  skeptical  vein. 
We  read  : 

"Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  the  great  man  of  science,  announces  that  he 
has  received  communications  from  the  spirit-world.  Great  he  is 
in  his  own  line ;  but  it  has  been  seen  in  more  cases  than  one  that 
intellectual  power  does  not  preclude  the  existence  of  mythical 
weakness.     Newton   had   theological  fancies,   and  Johnson  was 
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evidently  inclined  to  a  belief  in  ghosts,  and  was  angry  with  Wesley 
for  not  following  up  a  ghost-story  with  sufficient  spirit.  People 
certainly  above  the  average  in  intellect  have  been  bitten  by  spirit- 
ualism. Bui  no  spirit  as  yet  has  presented  anything  like  satisfac- 
tory credentials  from  the  other  world.  Not  one  of  them  has  had 
anything  to  reveal,  and  they  generally  talk  the  merest  rubbish. 
We  shall  see  what  it  is  that  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  spirits  have  told 
him,  and  whether  it  implies  supernatural  knowledge  on  their  part. 
The  de<  ay  of  religious  faith  has  not  lessened,  perhaps  it  has  even 
in  a  way  stimulated,  the  craving  for  the  supernatural.  So  it  has 
been  before  when  religiou.  belief  failed.  Not  in  these  fancies  is 
the  solution  of  our  difficulties  to  be  found." 


SCIENCE  SUPPORTING  CHRISTIANITY 

TI I  E  plan  of  the  German  liberal  thinkers  to  organize  a  new  re- 
ligion to  replace  Christianity  has  stirred  up  an  opposition 
party  among  the  scientists  to  support  Christianity's  claims.  The 
liberals  call  themselves  the  "Monistenbund,"  and  the  defenders  of 
the  faith  call  themselves  the  "  Keplerbund,"  in  honor  of  that  great 
representative  of  a  Christian  yet  thoroughly  scientific  scholarship. 
The  liberals  are  led  by  Prof.  Ernst  Haeckel,  of  the  University 
of  Jena,  the  famous  alter  ego  of  Darwin  and  champion  of  the  most 
radical  type  of  evolutionary  philosophy,  under  the  name  of 
Monism. 

The  campaign  of  the  Keplerbund  is  treated  exhaustively  in 
the  Chronik  der  Christlichen  Welt  (Tubingen),  from  which  we 
abstract  the  facts  and  statements  given  below.  It  is  not  a  theo- 
logical movement,  it  is  claimed,  but  is  scientific  in  character, 
begun  and  maintained  chiefly  by  representatives  of  the  different 
natural  sciences  among  the  university  and  other  savants  of  Ger- 
many. The  official  organization  took  place  on  November  25  and 
26,  1907,  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  on  which  date  the  membership 
already  numbered  641. 

This  convention,  we  read,  was  the  outcome  of  the  publication  of 
an  "  Aufruf,"  published  some  weeks  before  in  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  copies,  and  signed  by  214  savants,  the  majority 
being  men  of  recognized  standing  in  their  departments,  only  30  of 
whom  were  theologians.  Among  the  latter,  very  significantly,  not 
only  the  conservatives  were  found  enrolled,  but  also  advanced  men. 
such  as  Professors  Kattenbusch  and  Looft,  of  Halle,  and  Profes- 
sor Rade,  of  Marburg;  the  last  mentioned  being  editor  of  the 
brilliant  organ  of  advanced  theology,  the  Christliche  Welt,  and  a 
leading  speaker  at  the  recent  Boston  religious  convention.  In  the 
same  way  in  the  executive  committee,  consisting  of  thirty  mem- 
bers, there  are  only  two  theologians— Pastor  Hezekiel,  of  Posen, 
and  the  vice-president  of  the  bund,  the  energetic  Pastor  Teudt, 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

That  the  whole  agitation  is  the  outcome  largely  or  chiefly  of  an 
outraged  scientific  and  not  theological  conscience  of  Germany  is 
evinced  also  by  the  fact  that  the  prime  mover  in  the  whole  propa- 
ganda has  been  the  botanist  E.  Dennert,  the  leader  of  the  anti- 
llaeckel  and  prochristian  school  of  scientists  in  Germany,  and 
editor  of  the  new  apologetical  monthly,  known  as  Glauben  unci 
II  'issen.  The  leader  next  in  importance  is  Prof.  Johannes  Reinke, 
who  holds  the  chair  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Kiel,  and  who 
only  recently  vigorously  attacked  Ilaeckelism  and  the  Monisten- 
bund in  the  German  Parliament.  He  has  also  begun  the  publica- 
tion of  a  series  of  anti-Monistic  brochures  called  "Scientific 
Treatises  lor  Students  of  All  Grades,"  which  is  one  of  the  signs 
that  the  defenders  of  a  Christian  type  of  thought  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  nature  propose  to  fight  fire  with  tire  and 
to  popularize  their  methods  and  results  as  the  advanced  men  are 
doing. 

Among  the  other  scientists  in  Germany  whose  names  are  en- 
rolled on  the  executive  and  editorial  committee  of  the  bund  are 
Professor  Xorn,  of  the  law  faculty  in  Bonn,  who  is  also  the  chair- 


man, Dr.  Baumeister,  professor  of  architecture  in  Carlsruhe,  Dr. 
Berberuh,  professor  of  astronomy  in  Berlin,  Dr.  Berendl,  profes- 
sor of  geology  in  the  same  university,  Dr.  Brass,  professor  of 
zoology  in  Godesberg,  Dr.  ( iruner,  professor  of  physics  in  the 
University  of  Bern,  Dr.  Kuy,  professor  of  botany  in  Berlin,  Dr. 
Zacharias,  director  of  the  biological  station  in  Ploen,  Dr.  Kocher, 
professor  of  surgery  in  Bonn,  Dr.  Vomel,  chief  of  the  department 
of  health  in  Frankfort,  and  Dr.  E.  Meyer,  chief  justice  in  Tilsit. 

In  the  "Aufruf,"  as  also  in  the  leading  address  delivered  at  the 
Frankfort  convention,  entitled  "  Naturwissenschaft  und  Gottes- 
glaube,"  by  Dr.  Dennert,  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  new  organ- 
ization are  fully  described.  According  to  these  it  is  substantially 
a  protest  against  the  claim  that  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  study  of 
nature  calls  for  a  denial  of  the  fundamental  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity, such  as  a  personal  GOd,  the  fact  and  consequences  of  sin, 
and  a  redemption  through  a  divine  Savior.  Monism,  it  is  declared, 
claims  what  it  can  not  scientifically  prove,  but  assumes  its  neo- 
logical  teachings  as  a  result  of  a  preconceived  antichristian  philos- 
ophy, accepted  a  priori,  but  not  demonstrated  by  science  or 
research. 

Christianity  must  indeed  accept  what  are  the  certain  results  of 
scientific  research,  they  admit,  but  even  if  this  is  done,  the  essen- 
tials of  Christianity  will  yet  stand.  The  leaders  of  the  new  Bund 
are  not  laudatores  tetnporis  acta,  not  blind  conservatives.  They 
declare  that  the  highest  principle  in  the  investigations  of  natural 
phenomena  must  dictate  an  unprejudiced  examination  of  the  facts, 
these  facts,  however,  not  to  be  interpreted,  or  rather  misinter- 
preted, either  by  an  ultra-orthodoxy  and  antagonism  to  the  legiti- 
mate teachings  of  science,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  philosoph- 
ical a  priori  radicalism,  eliminating  everything  out  of  Christianity 
that  makes  it  more  than  a  system  of  elementary  morals,  as  this  is 
done  by  the  Monistenbund. 

The  ideals  of  the  Bund  are  exprest  in  the  words  :  "Modern  nat- 
ural science  is  not  able  to  overthrow  the  theistic  conception  of  the 
world  and  its  phenomena ;  and  theism  has,  to  say  the  very  least, 
as  much  right  to  be  regarded  as  thoroughly  scientific  as  Haeckel's 
Monism." 

The  spirit  of  the  association  is  exprest  in  the  reason  assigned 
for  the  selection  of  the  name,  which  is  given  thus  : 

"  In  the  person  of  Kepler  we  see  a  typical  combination  of  a  gen- 
uine student  of  nature  with  a  deep  religious  spirit.  Proceeding 
from  this  basis  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  association  to  advance  the 
true  study  of  nature  among  the  people  in  general." 

The  organization  of  this  new  proreligious  movement  among  the 
scientists  is  warmly  welcomed  even  by  the  strictest  of  church 
papers,  who  perhaps  would  wish  that  theology  should  be  better  or 
more  fully  represented  in  the  work.  Thus,  the  Alte  Glaube,  of 
Leipsic,  rejoices  that  a  systematic  effort  is  now  to  be  made  to  over- 
throw science  falsely  so  called  by  a  true  science,  and  it  hopes  that 
non-theologians  will  cooperate  heartily  in  the  good  work.  It  adds 
further  that  the  membership  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  forty 
a  week,  that  the  funds  of  the  association  already  amount  to  $7,500, 
and  that  the  headquarters  of  the  association  will  be  at  Bonn,  or 
rather  near  by,  at  Codesberg,  to  which  place  Pastor  Teudt  will 
remove. 

The  movement  itself  is  said  to  be  but  one  sign  of  a  strong  ten- 
dency now  prevailing  in  many  circles  in  Germany,  to  the  effect 
that  positive  Christian  and  scientific  thought  is  now  in  shape  ag- 
gressively to  attack  radicalism.  Christian  apologetics  are  being 
modernized  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term  :  apologetical  writings 
are  being  published  in  large  number  :  the  University  of  Leipsic 
has  just  established  the  first  university  chair  in  Germany  devoted 
exclusively  to  apologetics.  Conservatives  are  convinced  that  the 
heyday  of  radicalism  in  religious  thought  has  passed  its  zenith  and 
that  a  modified  form  of  positive  Christian  scientific  thought  will 
win  the  day.—  Tra HslattOH  made  for  THE  LITERARY   DIGEST. 
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THE  METROPOLITAN'S  NEW   REGIME 

"\  \  flTH  the  passing  of  the  Conried  regime  at  the  Metropolitan 
*  *  Opera-house,  in  New  York,  interest  is  centered  upon  tlie 
new  rule.  The  war  which  lias  been  waged  at  this  house  for  many 
years  between  pro-German  and  pro- Italian  factions  now  seems  to 
take  onacondition  of  armed  truce.  The  reorganized  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  succeeding  the  Conried  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  have  announced  the  election  of  two  managers  and  two 
directors.  Power  is  apportioned  squarely  between  the  old  contest- 
ants. Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  and  Mr.  Toscanini  representing  the  Ital- 
ian, and  Mr.  Dippel  and  Mr.  Mahler  the  German.  The  clue  to 
this  puzzling  situation,  Mr.  Henderson  points  out  in  the  New 
York  Sun,  is  to  be  traced  back  through  the  ups  and  downs  of 
operatic  history  of  this  house.  That  writer  recalls  that  "some 
years  ago  the  Metropolitan  was  a  German  opera-house  and  that  it 
was  at  times  given  over  to  the  performance  of  some  of  the  cheap- 
est  products  of  the  Teutonic  music-factories."  The  box-holders 
finally  rebelled  and  decided  that,  since  they  were  called  upon  every 
season  to  pay  a  deficit,  they  would  "pay  it  for  a  kind  of  opera  that 

gave  them  some  amuse- 
ment or  entertainment  for 
their  money."  This  end- 
ed tiie  Damrosch-Stanton 
regime  in  1S91.  Mr. 
Henderson  thus  traces 
the  acts  of  the  managing 
stockholders  from  this 
point  onward  : 

"They  incontinently 
kicked  German  opera  in- 
to the  street  and  invited 
Abbey,  Schoeffel,  and 
Grau,  who  had  conducted 
the  first  season  of  the 
house,  to  return  and  try  it 
again.  This  brought  Ital- 
ian opera  -once  more  into 
the  seat  of  power,  but, 
owing  to  the  Gallic  affec- 
tions of  Mr.  Grau,  French 
opera  in  the  French  lan- 
guage became  a  part  of 
the  plan  of  the  new  man- 
agement. Consequent 
upon  this  was  the  en- 
gagement of  singers  acquainted  with  both  Italian  and  French. 

"It  was  not  long  before  Jean  de  Reszke,  with  that  fine  feeling 
for  the  artistic  proprieties  which  always  dwelt  in  his  mind,  de- 
clared to  Mr.  Grau  that  if  Italian  operas  were  to  be  given  in  Ital- 
ian and  French  operas  in  French,  then  it  was  illogical  to  continue 
performing  'Lohengrin  '  and  such  operas  in  anything  but  German. 
"Mr.  Grau  at  first  held  out  against  this  proposition,  but  a  highly 
successful  season  of  opera  in  German  under  the  direction  of 
Walter  Damrosch  convinced  him  that  there  was  still  a  strong  pub- 
lic demand  for  performances  of  this  kind,  and  he  yielded  an  assent 
to  Mr.  de  Reszke's  proposal.  The  result  was  the  restoration  of 
Wagnerian  drama  in  its  correct  text  to  the  repertoire. 

"Thus  polyglot  opera  became  the  kind  given  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan, and  it  was  given  with  great  success  as  long  as  the  manager 
was  able  to  obtain  for  the  German  works  such  singers  as  the  two 
De  Reszkes,  Nordica,  Ternina,  Schumann-Heink,  and  Brema. 
The  sensational  success  of  Jean  de  Reszke  in  the  great  Wagnerian 
roles  brought  the  imposing  music-drama  of  Baireuth  once  more 
into  a  position  of  command  in  the  operatic  world  of  New  York." 

Since  the  retirement  of  several  of  the  great  artists  of  the  "inter- 
national" school  (the  singers  of  Italian,  French,  and  German  r61es), 
continues  this  writer,  "their  places  have  never  been  filled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  general  public  nor  to  that  of  the  men  who  con- 
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trol  the  Metropolitan  Opera-house."  In  spite  of  this  fact  "the 
struggle  to  keep  German  opera  in  its  old  position  of  command  has 
never  ceased."     Mr.  Henderson  proceeds : 

"Mistaken  views  of  the  situation  have  centralized  effort  on  the 
conducting  and  the  scenic  presentation,  whereas  the  element  want- 
ing in  the  performances — 
in  so  far  as  public  inter- 
est has  been  concerned — 
has  been  singers.  We 
have  had  good  singers,  to 
be  sure,  but  none  great 
enough  to  counteract  or 
equal  the  enormous  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Caruso  in 
fixing  firmly  in  the  gen- 
eral affection  the  works 
of  the  Italian  list.  Even 
'Faust"  fell  into  disuse 
till  this  adored  tenor 
learned  to  sing  the  title- 
role. 

"What  the  most  influ- 
ential people  in  the  clien- 
tele of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-house  have  desired 
to  see  in  the  plans  of  a 
new  regime  was  a  provi- 
sion that  the  repertoire 
affording  the  largest  field 
to  the  most  popular  sing- 
ers now  before  the  public 
should  not  be  in  danger 
of  sacrifice  to  the  desires 
of  Teutonic  '  artistic  '  conductors  with  admirable  ideas  of  interpre 
tation  and  stage-management,  but  contemporaneous  German  no 
tions  about  singing." 

In  order  to  wreck  the  predominance  of  Teutonic  methods  a 
strong  fight  was  put  up  for  recognition  of  Italy  in  the  new  manage- 
ment. The  result  indicates  a  compromise.  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza 
will  hold  the  title  of  general  manager;  Mr.  Dippel,  hitherto  a 
"useful  "  tenor  on  the  roster  of  the  opera-house,  will  be  the  admin- 
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ANDREAS   DIPPEL, 

The     tenor    who    becomes    "administrative 
manager"  of  the  Metropolitan. 


JULIO   GATTI-CASAZZA.  MR.    TOSCANINI. 

The  new  Italian  contingent  in  the  direction  of  artistic  enterprises  of 
the  Metropolitan. 

istrative  manager.  Mahler  and  Toscanini  will  be  joint  musical 
directors.  In  the  published  statement  of  the  opera  company  the 
credentials  of  these  gentlemen  r.re  given  in  the  following  terms : 

"Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  is  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  standing,  pro- 
fessionally and  personally,  and  of  thorough  musical  and  general 
culture.     For  nearly  ten  years  he  has  been  in  entire  charge  of  La 
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Scala  in  Milan,  where  he  has  done  admirable  work  as  general 
manager  and  stage-director.  La  Scala  is  the  foremost  opera-house 
in  Italj  .  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  and  the  dignity  of  its  artis- 
tic traditions  is  second  to  none. 

"Under  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza's  management  it  has  been  distin- 
guished  by  the  catholicity  of  its  repertoire,   cultivating    equally 

the  classical  operas  and 
the  works  of  the  modern 
French,  Italian,  and 
German  composers.  The 
qualifications  of  all  the 
candidates  have  been 
carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously examined,  and  we 
are  convinced  that  Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza  will  amply 
justify  the  selection  which 
has  entrusted  him  with 
this  much-coveted  posi- 
tion. 

"At  Mr.  Gatti-Casaz- 
za's side  will  be  Mr. 
Dippel,  a  man  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera-house,  long 
known  and  liked  by  the 
New  York  public  as  a 
sterling  artist  of  remarka- 
ble musical  ability  and 
vast  experience,  tactful, 
resourceful,  enjoying  uni- 
versal esteem  and  sym- 
pathy as  an  artist  and  a 
From  "The  Muaic»i Courier."  gentleman.    We  consider 

(  aruso's  sketch  ok  mahlkr.  ourselves  particul arly  f or- 

tunate  in  having  secured 
the  cooperation  as  equal  and  joint  musical  directors  the  famous 
conductors,  Messrs.  Mahler  and  Toscanini,  a  combination  which 
no  other  opera-house  in  the  world  can  match." 

Little  is  known  in  this  country  of  the  two  Italian  newcomers. 
Their  adaptability  to  new  conditions  is  to  be  demonstrated.  Mr. 
Mahler  has  already  scored  artistically  in  the  operas  he  has  con- 
ducted here  this  season.  Much  is  expected  from  Mr.  Dippel,  of 
whom  Mr.  Henderson  writes: 

"It  is  probably  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 
house  that  Mr.  Dippel  has  been  chosen  as  the  associate  of  the 
manager  of  La  Scala.  Mr.  Dippel  is  known  to  the  general  public 
merely  as  one  of  the  lesser  lights  of  the  company,  a  singer  who 
rarely  appears  unless  called  upon  to  till  the  place  of  some  one 
suddenly  indisposed.  But  he  has  been  in  New  York  for  seventeen 
years.  He  has  been  a  student  of  American  life,  of  financial  and 
social  conditions,  and  of  the  special  tendencies  of  our  people  in 
musical  art. 

"He  is  a  keen  and  practical  business  man,  as  more  than  one 
Wall-Street  financier  can  testify.  In  addition  to  German  he 
speaks  English,  French,  and  Italian,  whereas  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza 
has  only  his  own  language  at  his  command.  He  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  operatic  conditions,  customs,  and  method  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna. 

"lie  knows  the  art  of  all  the  leading  singers  of  Germany  and 
France.  He  is  familiar  with  the  achievements  of  all  the 'inter- 
national' singers.  He  has  a  trained  German  musician's  under- 
standing of  the  requirements  of  the  orchestral  department  of  an 

opera-house.  He  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of 
the  Stage.  He  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  operas  in  the 
repertoire  of  a  working  opera-house,  and  he  is  a  musician  who  can 
study  the  score  of  a  new   work. 

"  He  is  fruitful  in  ideas.  The  inclusion  of  a  pension  fund  in  the 
new  plans  for  the  opera  house  must  be  credited  to  his  suggestion. 
He    undertands    singers    and    knows    how    to   deal    with    them.      II 

emergency  calls  for  it  he  can  take  the  stage-management  into  his 
own  hands. 

"  And  finally  he  is  an  amiable,  patient,  and  politic  person,   who 

will  he  able  to  meet  the  many  troubles  of  an  impresario's  career 
with  equanimity  and  firmness." 


A  REFORMED  DRAMATIC  AUTHOR 

TT  is  not  often  that  a  dramatic  author  finds  comfort  in  a  fail- 
-*•  ure,  and  feels  a  personal  justification  in  adverse  comment. 
This  is  the  position,  however,  taken  by  Anne  Warner,  the  novel- 
ist and  author,  of  a  dramatization  of  one  of  her  own  books 
called  "The  Rejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary."  In  a  letter  to  the  dra- 
matic editor  of  Life  (New  York),  and  published  in  that  journal. 
Miss  Warner  unburdens  her  mind  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  coerced  to  fit  her  play  to  the  star  producing  it,  and  the  joy 
she  took  in  reading  the  condemnation  of  the  critics  the  morning 
after  the  first  production.  Incidentally  there  is  given  the  rare 
acknowledgment  that  a  saving  grace  still  remains  in  the  critical 
intelligence  of  New  York.  Miss  Warner  starts  out  by  telling  the 
dramatic  editor  she  addresses  that  she  does  not  expect  her  letter 
will  be  printed,  but  as  he  is  upholding  opinions  she  strongly  agrees 
with,  she  is  impelled  to  write.     She  proceeds: 

"  I  want  to  say  this  for  myself  and  for  New  York  : 
"  I  am  supposed  to  be  an  idiot  by  all  the  theatrical  world  with 
whom  I  have  come  in  contact.  I  have  ideals,  and  ideals  don't 
play  much  part  on  the  stage  at  present.  I  also  have  principles, 
which  have  almost  no  part  anywhere — unless  well  disguised.  I 
wrote  a  book  called  'The  Rejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary,'  and  it  was 
dramatized.  I  did  a  lot  of  work  on  the  dialog,  and  later  I  was  called 
upon  to  fit  the  play  for  a  star.  To  fit  a  play  for  a  star  means 
taking  every  clever  and  original  speech  out  of  the  mouths  where 
it  belongs  and  handing  it  over  to  the  star.  The  things  that  men, 
women,  or  servants  say,  the  star  must  say  instead.  It  isn't  just 
words  either ;  the  star  must  have  all :  she  must  have  the  maid's 
apron,  the  man's  cigaret ; 
she  must  center  the  audi- 
ence's attention  even  dur- 
ing scenes  between  others. 
The  physical  labor  and 
mental  agony  of  accom- 
plishing this  put  me  to 
bed,  ill  for  the  summer. 
Now,  I  must  tell  you  that 
through  all  this  I  was  told 
that  '  I  didn't  know  New 
York.'  that  'That  will 
take  in  New  York,'  etc.  I 
thought  that  I  didn't  like 
New  York  much  anyhow, 
but  that  if  the  city  liked 
the  sort  of  speeches  which 
were  being  put  to  my 
credit  in  my  play,  I  cer- 
tainly would  never  set 
foot  in  it  again.  One 
can  always  have  appoint- 
ments in  New  Jersey  and 
sail  for  Europe  from  Ho- 
boken,  you  know. 

"The  play  opened  in 
New  York.  1  have  been 
through  a  great  many  or- 
deals, so  I  stood  that,  too. 
Not  being  at  all  of  a 
theatrical  temperament.  I 
slept  till  ten  the  next 
morning,  and  read  my 
mail  before  1  did  the  pa- 
pers. I  can  t  tell  you  the  m.itic  authorship. 
effect  that  the  papers  had 

on  me.  When  I  read  scathing  criticisms  of  everything  I  had  so 
protested  against,  I  felt  singularly  comforted.  I  took  heart.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  New  York  had  a  great  deal  of  good  in  it  after 
all.  When  the  support,  who  had  been  shorn  of  all  individuality, 
were  characterized  as  colorless,  I  recognized  that  I  had  com- 
panions in  a  know  ledge  of  the  artistic  value  of  individuals.  When 
the  construction,  which  had  been  altogether  altered,  was  con- 
demned, I  perceived  that  1  had  had  a  perception  of  construction, 
too.     When  the  star's  part  was  called  a  monolog  and  nothing  else. 


ANNE  WARNER, 

Who  declares  that  no  money  on  earth  could 
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I  was  much  more  amused  than  I  had  been  in  many  months.  Of 
course,  being  stoned  for  sins  not  yours  is  never  fun,  but  when 
you  have  feared  to  see  the  sins  laurel-wreathed,  the  mistake  as  to 
where  the  stones  hit  doesn't  hurt  so  much.  Writing  a  play  and 
having  it  turned  into  a  farce  has  been  a  spiritual  lesson  to  me 
which  has  turned  me  back  into  my  own  book-world  forever.  .  .  . 
No  money  on  earth  would  buy  my  name  for  another  billboard,  or 
my  talent  to  buoy  up  the  ideas  of  others. 

"Now,  I've  said  my  say,  and  said  it  frankly,  and  you  see  how 
much  your  city  has  raised  herself  in  my  opinion  by  appreciating 
and  by  being  unappreciative.  It  was  suggested  that  for  advertis- 
ing purposes  I  sue  a  few  papers  for  libel,  but  as  I  never  wrote  the 
lines  they  criticized,  and  felt  more  bitterly  about  them  than  the 
critics  appeared  to,  I  felt  that  a  libel-suit  would  lack  sincerity." 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  the  dramatic  critic,  asks  naively  what  Miss 
Warner  expected.     He  comments  : 

"Our  ready-made  or  made-while-you-wait  stars  are  so  often  not 
entitled  to  that  distinction  by  experience  or  ability  that  it  is  an 
established  and  necessary  process  to  bolster  them  up  by  every 
possible  means,  fair  or  foul,  artistic  or  inartistic.  So  long  as  our 
theatrical  rulers  are  drawn  from  the  Tenderloin  stratum  of  society 
we  must  expect  that  Tenderloin  methods  and  standards  will  pre- 
vail, not  only  in  the  business  end  of  the  theater,  but  also  on  what 
ought  to  be  the  artistic  side  of  the  curtain.  The  commercial  man- 
ager needs  stars  to  exploit.     He  doesn't  care  how  they  are  created." 


HOW  MARK  TWAIN  WROTE  "INNOCENTS 

ABROAD" 

SENATOR  STEWART,  in  the  course  of  some  "Recollec- 
tions," seems  to  be  competing  with  Mark  Twain  on  the  hu- 
morist's own  ground.  Incidentally  it  might  be  said  that  an  old 
score  is  here  adjusted,  or  at  least  the  narrative  bears  the  implica- 
tions of  such  a  purpose.  It  looks  like  the  belated  opportunity  of 
the  Senator  to  get  even  with  Mark  Twain,  who  got  even  with  the 
Senator  for  what  the  humorist  considered  interference  with  his 
amusements.  Along  with  some  diverting  accounts  of  the  irre- 
sponsible fun-maker,  we  hear  how  the  "  Innocents  Abroad  "  came 
to  be  written.  The  story  is  told  in  The  Saturday  Eve7iing  Post 
(Philadelphia)  and  deals  with  the  year  1867,  when  Samuel  L. 
Clemens  was  serving  as  private  secretary  to  the  Nevada  Senator. 
The  latter  describes  his  renewed  acquaintance  with  Clemens  in 
these  words  : 

"  I  was  seated  at  my  window  one  morning  when  a  man  slouched 
into  the  room.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  seedy  suit,  which  hung  upon 
his  lean  frame  in  bunches,  with  no  style  worth  mentioning.  A 
sheaf  of  scraggly,  black  hair  leaked  out  of  a  battered,  old,  slouch 
hat,  like  stuffing  from  an  ancient  Colonial  sofa,  and  an  evil-smell- 
ing cigar-butt,  very  much  frazzled,  protruded  from  the  corner  of 
his  mouth.  He  had  a  very  sinister  appearance.  He  was  a  man  I 
had  known  around  the  Nevada  mining-camps  several  years  before, 
and  his  name  was  Samuel  L.  Clemens." 

The  Senator  pauses  to  recall  that  he  first  knew  his  visitor  as 
a  reporter  on  The  Territorial  Enterprise  (Virginia  City).  "He 
went  around  putting  things  in  the  paper  about  people,  and  stirring 
up  trouble."  His  excuse  generally  was  that  the  thing  he  wrote 
was  humorous  and  that  was  why  he  wrote  it — not  because  it  was 
true.  "  Clemens  had  a  great  habit  of  making  fun  of  the  young  fel- 
lows and  the  girls,  and  wrote  ridiculous  pieces  about  parties  and 
other  social  events  to  which  he  was  never  invited."  The  Senator 
continues  : 

"After  a  while  he  went  over  to  Carson  City  and  touched  up  the 
people  over  there,  and  got  everybody  down  on  him.  I  thought  he 
had  faded  from  our  midst  forever,  but  he  drifted  back  to  Virginia 
City  in  a  few  weeks.  The  boys  got  together  and  said  they  would 
give  a  party,  and  invite  Clemens  to  it,  and  make  him  feel  at  home, 
and  respectable,  and  decent,  and  kindly,  and  generous,  and  loving, 
and  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others.  I  could  have  warned 
them,  but  I  didn't. 


"Clemens  went  to  that  party  and  danced  with  the  prettiest  girls, 
and  monopolized  them,  and  enjoyed  himself,  and  made  a  good 
meal,  and  then  shoved  over  to  The  Enterprise  office  and  wrote 
the  whole  thing  up.  He  lambasted  that  party  for  all  the  English 
language  would  allow,  and  if  any  of  the  guests  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  awkward,  or  have  big  feet,  or  a  wart  on  the  nose, 
Clemens  did  not  forget  it.      He  fairly  strained  his  memory. 

"Of  course,  this  made  the  boys  angry,  and  they  decided  to  get 
even.  There  was  a  stage  that  ran  from  Carson  to  Virginia  City, 
and  Clemens  was  a  passenger  on  it  one  night.  The  boys  lay  in 
wait,  and  when  the  stage  lumbered  by  a  lonely  spot  they  swooped 
out,  and  upset  it,  and  turned  it  upside  down,  and  dragged  Clemens 
out,  and  threw  him  into  a  canon,  and  broke  up  his  portmanteau, 
and  threw  that  in  on  top  of  him. 

"He  was  the  scaredest  man  west  of  the  Mississippi:  but  the 
next  morning,  when  he  crawled  back  to  town,  and  it  was  day,  and 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Saturday  Evening  Post." 

"  I   AM  JUST   BACK    FROM    THE    HOLY   LAND.'' 

light,  and  safe,  he  began  to  swell  a  little,  and  pretty  soon  he  was 
bragging  about  his  narrow  escape.  By  and  by  he  began  to  color 
it  up,  and  add  details  that  he  had  overlooked  at  first,  until  he  made 
out  that  he  had  been  in  one  of  the  most  desperate  stage-robberies 
in  the  history  of  the  West,  and  it  was  a  pretty  poor  story  that  he 
couldn't  lug  that  one  into,  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  sort  of 
casually." 

After  that  Clemens  "drifted  away  "  and  the  Senator  records  that 
he  thought  his  erstwhile  acquaintance  "had  been  hanged  or  elected 
to  Congress  or  something  like  that."  But  when  the  persecuting 
newspaper  reporter  "slouched"  into  the  Senator's  room  in  Wash- 
ington that  dignitary  said  :  "  If  you  put  anything  in  the  paper  about 
me  I'll  sue  you  for  libel."  The  account  proceeds  in  the  writer's 
own  words  : 

"  He  waved  the  suggestion  aside  with  easy  familiarity.  Said 
Clemens:  'Senator,  I've  come  to  see  you  on  important  business. 
I  am  just  back  from  the  Holy  Land.' 

"Said  I.  looking  him  over:  'That  is  a  mean  thing  to  say  of  the 
Holy  Land  when  it  isn't  here  to  defend  itself.  But  maybe  you 
didn't  get  all  the  advantages.  You  ought  to  go  back  and  take  a 
postgraduate  course.     Did  you  walk  home? ' 

"  Said  Clemens,  not  at  all  ruffled  :  '  I  have  a  proposition.  There's 
millions  in  it.  All  I  need  is  a  little  cash  stake.  I  have  been  to 
the  Holy  Land  with  a  party  of  innocent  and  estimable  people,  who 
are  fairly  aching  to  be  written  up,  and  1  think  I  could  do  the  job 
neatly  and  with  dispatch  if  I  were  not  troubled  with  other — more 
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— pressing — considerations.     I've   started  the  book  already,  and 
it  is  a  wonder.     I  can  vouch  for  it." 

"I  said  :  'Let  me  see  the  manuscript.' 

"He  pulled  a  dozen  sheets  or  so  from  his  pocket  and  handed 
them  to  me.  1  read  what  he  had  written  and  1  saw  that  it  was 
bully. 

"Said  I  :  Til  appoint  you  my  clerk  in  the  Senate,  and  you  can 
live  on  the  salary.     There's  a  little  hall  bedroom  across  the  way, 
where  you  can  sleep,  and  you  can  write  your  book  in  here.     Help 
yourself  to  the  whisky  and  cigars, 
and  wade  in.' 

"He  accepted  all  of  my  invitations 
in  tin'  modest  and  unassuming  man- 
ner for  which  he  had  been  noted  in 
Nevada,  and  became  a  member  of 
my  family,  and  my  clerk." 

The  Senator's  train  of  recollec- 
tions deflects  to  the  story  of  the  per- 
secution the  new  boarder  subjected 
the  landlady  to.  She  was  a  Miss 
Virginia  Wells,  a  prim  Virginia  spin- 
ster of  seventy  who  had  lost  every- 
thing in  the  war;  and,  as  many  of 
her  fellow  sufferers  of  the  South 
were  doing,  she  sought  to  recoup 
her  fortunes  in  the  boarding-house 
business  in  Washington.  Her  timid 
nature  shrank  from  Clemens  and  he 
found  "amusement"  in  devising 
ways  of  causing  her  fear  and  trepida- 
tion. For  example,  he  would  lurch 
through  the  corridors,  "pretending 
to  be  intoxicated,  and  would  throw 
her  into  a  fit  about  six  times  a  day." 
Then  he  took  to  smoking  in  bed  all 
night,  and  threw  her  into  a  panic. 
Stewart  with  complaints  : 

"She  said:  'Senator,  if  you  don't  ask  that  friend  of  yours  to 
leave  1  shall  have  to  give  up  my  lodging-house,  and  what  will  be- 
come of  me  then?  He  smokes  cigars  in  bed  all  night,  and  has 
ruined  my  best  sheets,  and  I  expect  to  be  burned  out  any  time. 
I've  been  on  the  alert  now  for  three  weeks,  but  I  can't  keep  it  up 
much  longer.     I  need  sleep.' 

"  I  told  her  to  leave  the  room,  and  I  called  Clemens. 

"  I  said  :  '  If  you  don't  stop  annoying  this  little  lady  I'll  give  you 
a  sound  thrashing — I'll  wait  till  that  book's  finished.  I  don't  want 
to  interfere  with  literature.     I'll  thrash  you  after  it's  finished.' 

"  He  blew  some  smoke  in  my  face.  Said  he:  'You  are  mighty 
unreasonable.' 

"  I  thought  he  would  behave  himself  after  that.  But  one  day,  a 
week  later,  Miss  Virginia  staggered  into  my  room  again,  in  a 
flood  of  tears. 

"She  said:  'Senator,  that  man  will  kill  me.  I  can't  stand  it. 
If  he  doesn't  go  I'll  have  to  ask  you  to  give  up  your  rooms, 
and  the  Lord  knows  whether  I'll  be  able  to  rent  them  again.' 

"This  filled  me  with  alarm.  1  was  very  comfortable  where  I 
was.     I  sent  her  away  kindly,  and  called  Clemens. 

"Said  1  :  'You  have  got  to  stop  this  foolishness.  If  you  don't 
Stop  annoying  this  little  lady  I'll  amend  my  former  resolution  and 
give  you  that  thrashing  right  here  and  now.  Then  I'll  send  you 
to  the  hospital,  and  pay  your  expenses,  and  bring  you  back,  and 
you  can  finish  your  book  upholstered  in  bandages.' 

"He  saw  that  I  meant  business,      lie  said: 

"'All  right,  I'll  give  up  my  amusements;  but  I'll  get  even  with 
you.' 

"He  did.  When  he  wrote 'Roughing  It1  he  said  1  had  cheated 
him  out  of  some  mining  stock,  or  something  like  that,  and  that 
he  had  given  mez  sound  thrashing,  and  he  printed  a  picture  of 

me  in  the  book  with  a  patch  over  one  eve. 

"Clemens  remained  with  me  lor  some  time.  He  wrote  his  book 
in  my  room,  and  named  it  'The  Innocents  Abroad."  I  was  confi- 
dent that  he  would  come  to  no  good  end.  but  I  have  heard  of  him 
from  time  to  time  sinre  then,  and   I  understand  that  he  has  settled 

down  and  become  respectable." 


WALTER    CRANE, 

Who  thinks  that  Socialism  would  afford  the  community  en- 
larged scope  and  opportunity  for  public  work  of  a  monu- 
mental and  commemorative  character. 


WHAT  SOCIALISM  WILL  DO  FOR  ART 

SOCIALISM  would  give  to  art  a  unifying  ideal  for  which  it  is 
^  now  sorely  languishing.  This  is  the  view  of  Mr.  Walter 
Crane,  the  English  artist,  who,  like  his  great  predecessor,  William 
Morris,  belongs  to  the  ranks  of  those  professing  the  Socialist 
ideal.  In  the  London  Daily  Mail,  which  is  devoting  a  daily  col- 
umn to  the  discussion  of  .Socialism  in  all  its  aspects,  he  declares 

that  modern  art  "can  not  be  said  to 
be  successful  in  great  public  monu- 
ments— almost  the  only  objects  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  unite  all  the 
arts  in  their  noblest  form."  These 
monuments  are  not  successful,  he 
contends,  because  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  the  beautiful  arts  of 
decorative  design  and  handicraft 
"have  always  flourished  under  some 
dominating  ideal  of  life."  By  way 
of  illustration  he  cites  the  following  : 

"The  nature-worship  of  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Greeks  and  of  the 
Hindus,  the  monotheism  of  the  Mos- 
lems, the  Catholicism  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  for  instance,  all  these  have 
proved  great,  inspiring,  unifying  in- 
fluences in  the  arts  in  their  countries 
and  periods,  and  to  them  we  owe  sub- 
lime monumental  works  which  have 
never  been  equaled,  and  compared 
to  which  modern  efforts  seem  ephem- 
eral and  trivial." 


The  ladv  came  to   Senator 


In  his  view  the  modern  world  is 
at  present  offered  in  Socialism  just 
such  an  ideal  as   it  requires  to  draw  its  scattered  activities  into  a 
unified  system.     We  read  : 

"Now  in  Socialism  we  have  a  great  unifying  ideal  of  human  life 
— a  new  ideal,  an  inspiring  ideal — a  religion,  in  short,  which  sums 
up  the  past  and  looks  to  the  future,  reading  into  history  a  new 
meaning,  in  which  the  gradual  evolution  of  humanity  is  discovered, 
and  the  truth  of  the  philosophic  dictum  of  the  three  great  periods 
in  relation  to  the  economic  system  on  which  the  form  of  society 
in  every  age  depends — primitive  unanimity,  intermediate  diver- 
gence, and  ultimate  unanimity,  as  out  of  the  strife  and  discords  of 
the  present  slowly  emerges  the  new  order,  as  a  great  statue  takes 
form  under  the  sculptor's  hand  out  of  the  shapeless  mass  of  marble. 

"I  should,  therefore,  expect  that  under  Socialism  there  would 
be  greatly  enlarged  scope  and  opportunity  for  public  work  of  a 
monumental  and  commemorative  character.  1  should  expect  a 
demand  for,  and  a  great  development  of,  mural  painting,  as  I 
believe  its  educational  value  would  become  more  and  'more  rec- 
ognized, as  well  as  the  pleasure  and  stimulus  to  the  imagination 
it  might  afford  on  the  walls  of  schools  and  public  buildings — 
under  capitalism  so  much  neglected. 

"Simultaneously  I  should  expect  a  renascence  in  architecture 
and  sculpture.  Our  cities  would  acquire  a  beauty  undreamedof, 
when  they  were  built  to  dwell  in,  and  when  there  were  no  more 
slums,  and  when  the  '  homes  *  in  them  which  the  Socialists  would 
destroy  had  gone. 

"As  for  the  arts  of  design  and  handicraft,  the  arts  which  are 
inextricably  associated  with  social  life,  and  depend  for  their 
very  existence  upon  cooperation,  they  would  certainly  flourish 
exceedingly  in  a  cooperative  commonwealth.  The  art  of  the  gar- 
dener, the  art  of  the  potter,  of  the  weaver,  of  the  smith,  of  the 
printer,  would  be  always  in  demand,  and  under  Socialism  freed 
from  commercial  degradation. 

"Art,  under  Socialism,  as  a  social  product  (and  I  include  under 
the  term  art,  music,  poetry,  and  the  drama),  would  necessarily  be- 
come more  and  more  intimately  associated  with  the  life  of  the 
people,  and  artists  and  craftsmen  would  be  assured  of  an  honored 
place  in  the  community,  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  caprice 
of  the  rich  or  the  fluctuations  of  a  speculative  and  uncertain 
market." 
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Crags  in  the  South  Cheyenne  Canon. 


San  Juan  Capistrano,  California. 


On  the  Ocklawaha,  Florida. 


Point  Sublime  on  the  Cripple  Creek 
"  Short  Line." 


EARLY  SPRING  RESORTS  IN  AMERICA 


BY   RAIL  TO   CUBA   ACROSS  THE 
FLORIDA  KEYS 

Over  a  roadbed  constructed  from  the 
bed  of  the  sea,  with  ballast  of  white  coral, 
an  extension  of  the  Florida  East-Coast 
Railway  now  winds  itself  southward  into 
the  ocean,  toward  Cuba.  One  hundred 
and  nine  miles  of  this  remarkable  railway 
have  been  built  and  a  few  weeks  ago  were 
put  into  operation,  with  47  miles  reaching 
to  Key  West,  the  utmost  limit  of  land,  yet 
to  be  completed.  This  achievement  is  the 
realization  of  a  dream  of  Henry  M.  Flag- 
ler, who  took  upon  himself  the  whole  finan- 
cial burden  of  bringing  Havana  within  a 
few  hours'  water  journey  of  the  United 
States.  The  road  shortens  the  distance 
to  Cuba  by  boat  to  six  hours. 

The  section  thus  far  completed  extends 
from  Miami  to  Knights  Key,  which  is  47 
miles  this  side  of  Key  West.  Of  the  109 
miles  now  completed  the  first  45  miles 
down  from  Miami  are  on  the  mainland  of 
Florida — mainland  so  called,  being  that 
strange  region  called  the  Everglades.  The 
road  even  here  has  been  built  for  the  most 
part  through  swamps  and  bogs,  where  the 
construction  was  perhaps  more  difficult 
than  over  the  ocean  itself.  After  strug- 
gling through  this  region  the  road  becomes 
truly  marine  or,  more  exactly,  amphibious. 
Over  the  remaining  64  miles  to  Knights 
Key  it  goes  by  sea  and  land  indifferently, 
following  the  low  lying  coral  keys  when 
they  come  across  its  path,  and  crossing  the 
intervening  stretches  of  sea  on  embank- 
ments built  up  from  the  ocean  bed,  or  on 
viaducts  supported  on  piles,  which  in  turn 
are  anchored  to  the  coral  bottom. 

On  these  embankments  and  viaducts 
the  road  is  carried  for  more  than  half  the 
distance.  Some  of  the  ocean  passages 
which  they  span  are  only  a  few  hundred 
feet  wide,  and  others  are  thousands  of  feet. 
The  longest  of  all,  between  Long  and 
Grassy  Keys,  which  was  the  last  portion 
of  the  work  to  be  completed,  embraces  5.6 
miles,  of  which  the  central  reach  of  more 
than  two  miles  is  crossed  by  a  great  ocean 
viaduct.  In  making  this  crossing  trains 
go  out  of  sight  of  land.  The  aggregate 
length  of  the  construction  over  water  is 
72,884  feet,  or,  in  round  numbers,  14  miles. 

The  first  water  of  any  length  crossed  is 
Snake  Creek  in  Plantation  Key,  which  is 
725   feet  wide.     From   Windlys  Island  to 


Upper  Matecumbe  Key  comes  a  filling  of 
2,450  feet.  The  next  gap  is  from  Upper 
Matecumbe  to  Lower  Matecumbe,  which  is 
crossed  by  an  embankment  11,950  feet 
long,  with  a  120-foot  drawbridge.  A  still 
wider  passage  intervenes  between  Lower 
Matecumbe  and  Long  Key,  which  are 
joined  by  an  embankment  of  21,800  feet. 
Then  comes  the  stretch  of  open  water  be- 
tween Long  and  Grassy  Keys. 

The  47  miles  of  unfinished  work,  from 
Knights  Key  to  Key  West,  will  add  78,- 
550  feet  more  of  embankment  and  via- 
duct, making  the  total  for  the  entire  ex- 
tension, 155,000  feet,  or  29.4  miles.  To 
this  can  be  added  the  1 7  miles  from  Home- 
stead to  Water's  Edge  through  the  Ever- 
glades, which  is  practically  a  continuous 
embankment,  dredges  having  been  used  in 
the  construction  work  for  the  entire  dis- 
tance. 

Mr.  Flagler  has  concentrated  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  interests  controlled  by  him 
for  three  years  on  this  work.  Not  the 
least  of  the  obstacles  confronting  him  has 
been  the  necessity  for  bringing  all  the  ma- 
terial and  even  the  drinking-water  for 
workmen  from  the  mainland  in  boats.  The 
keys  contributed  only  coral  rock  for  the 
rilling.  Even  houseboat  dormitories  had 
to  be  provided  for  a  portion  of  the  route. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  construction  is 
costing  $100,000  a  mile  and  that  the  road 
will  involve  in  the  aggregate  nearly  $20,- 
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000,000.  This  burden  is  being  borne  by 
Mr.  Flagler  alone.  No  contractors  have 
been  employed,  the  work  of  construction 
being  under  the  personal  supervision  of  J. 
R.  Parrott,  vice-president  of  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Railway. 

The  portions  of  the  road  which  run  over 
the  sea  have  been  constructed  with  great 
solidity  and  as  an  added  precaution  against 
the  assaults  of  wave  and  storm  the  rails 
have  been  put  3 1  feet  above  high-tide 
level.  No  very  great  waves  are  experi- 
enced in  this  neighborhood,  owing  to  the 
shallowness  of  the  water,  which  fact,  in- 
deed, made  the  construction  of  the  road 
possible.  Another  year  ought  to  see  the 
road  completed  to  Key  West.  When  this 
is  done  the  passage  to  Havana  will  be 
shortened  to  90  miles.  The  time  between 
New  York  and  Cuba  has  been  already  re- 
duced about  half  a  day.  Steamers  leave 
Knights  Key  for  Havana  three  times  a 
week  and  for  Key  West  daily.  When  the 
railway  is  completed  to  Key  West  trains 
will  be  carried  on  a  huge  ferry-boat  direct 
to  Havana.  The  time  from  New  York  to 
Havana  will  then  be  only  48  hours. 

HOW  MR.   FLAGLER   CAME  TO  BUILD 
HIS  ROAD 

Some  7,000  men  have  been  employed  on 
the  road  to  Key  West  for  two  years.  Ralph 
D.  Paine,  in  Everybody  s  Magazine  for  Feb- 
ruary, tells  how  Mr.  Flagler  came  to  under- 
take the  work. 

"Henry  M.  Flagler's  purpose  to  stake 
his  fortune  on  Cuba  was  the  direct  result 
of  his  visit  to  the  island  in  company  with 
Sir  William  Van  Home.  Here  he  learned 
the  scope  of  the  plans  for  the  railroad  de- 
velopment of  Cuba  which  seethed  in  the 
mind  of  the  great  Canadian  builder.  The 
man  who  had  constructed  more  than  five 
thousand  miles  of  wilderness  road  with 
50,000  men  in  less  than  five  years,  who 
had  shoved  the  Canadian  Pacific  through 
to  the  coast,  was  sanguine  of  doing  great 
things  in  Cuba.  Mr.  Flagler  grasped  the 
fact  that  his  Key  West  road  would  be  an 
important  transportation  link  in  the  far- 
sighted  plans  of  Sir  William  Van  Home.  He 
found  that  the  Ann-Arbor  Railroad  was 
conveying  trains  of  26  freight  cars  on  fer- 
ries over  112  miles  of  water  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  It  was  therefore  feasible  to  carry 
solid  trains  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba. 

"A  railroad  to  Key  West  would  serve 
many    good    purposes.      As    the    quickest 
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route  for  mail  and  passengers  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Panama  Canal,  as 
a  long  stride  nearer  the  comment-  of  South 
America,  as  a  military  and  naval  base  of 
imn  gic  importance  for  coming 

generations,  a  terminus  'farthest  south' 
appealed  to  Mr.  Flagler's  imagination. 
Efficient  labor  was  in  demand  the 
itrj  over,  and  good  men  did  not  want 
to  fight  mosquitoes  in  the  isolation  of  t  he- 
Florida  keys.  Thousands  of  good-for- 
nothings,  the  dregs  of  sodden  and  broken 
humanity,  had  to  be  shipped  from  North- 
ern cities  out  of  sheer  necessity.  Negro 
labor  could  not  be  obtained  in  such  pros- 
perous times,  and  the  law  forbade  the  im- 
portation of  Macks  from  Nassau  and  Ja- 
maica, or  Spaniards  from  Cuba  and  their 
own  country.  The  sources  of  labor-supply 
depended  on  for  digging  the  Panama  Canal 
were  closed  to  this  American  enterprise. 
Hordes  of  "hobos,"  as  they  were  classed, 
were  sent  out  of  the  camps  as  worthless,  or 
because  they  refused  to  work  at  all,  scorn- 
ing even  to"  earn  the  $12  advanced  them 
for  transportation.  Altho  the  average 
number  of  men  employed  was  about  4,000, 
the  pay-rolls  show  that  20,000  men  were 
carried  to  the  keys  in  three  years. 

"The  process  of  weeding  out  laborers 
was  costly  and  disheartening.  When  the 
working  force  had  been  hammered  into 
something  like  efficient  shape,  a  hurricane 
swooped  down  on  the  keys  in  October  of 
1906  and  not  only  tested  to  the  utmost  the 
work  of  the  engineers,  but  made  havoc  in 
the  ranks  of  the  laborers.  The  construc- 
tion had  been  well  advanced,  however,  and 
embankment,  trestle,  and  viaduct  stood 
the  trial  without  serious  damage.  But 
the  hurricane  cost  the  lives  of  130  men, 
blew  the  camp  to  tatters,  and  swept  ves- 
sel after  vessel  of  the  costly  floating  equip- 
ment out  to  sea. 

Of  some  of  the  difficulties  attending  the 
construction  of  the  road  Mr.  Paine  says: 

"The  story  of  this  railroad  building  is 
quite  like  a  talc  from  the  'Arabian  Nights.' 
The  viceroy  chosen  for  the  work  was  Jo- 
seph K.  Parrott,  a  broad-shouldered, 
square-jawed  man  in  his  forties,  who  was 
already  carrying  enough  responsibility  to 
bury  several  ordinary  men.  He  was  a  Yale 
athlete  of  such  ability  that  he  had  rowed 
on  five  university  crew-s  and  been  sub- 
stitute on  a  sixth.  He  had  to  create  the 
East-Coast  Railroad,  and  to  equip  himself 
to  handle  the  greatest  hotel  interests  in  the 
world,  on  top  of  which  tasks  he  was  re- 
quested to  put  a  railroad  into  Key  West 
and  was  made  wholly  responsible  for  the 
undertaking.  Fourteen  thousand  people 
have  been  on  his  pay-rolls  at  one  time  in 
Florida. 


"Locating  this  erratic  line  was  an  Alice- 
in-YVonderland  task  of  itself.  The  sur- 
veying party  had  to  do  most  of  its  work 
alioat,  and  some  of  its  men  were  lost  among 
the  hundreds  of  keys  for  days  at  a  time. 
They  wished  to  utilize  as  many  of  the  keys 
as  possible,  and  finally  selected  41  across 
which  to  run  the  road.  There  were  gaps 
between  them  so  wide,  however,  that  tow- 
ers had  to  be  built  for  sighting  the  instru- 
ments. In  other  words,  these  distances 
which  must  be  bridged  were  so  great  that 
the  curvature  of  the  earth  hid  the  rodman 
on  the  key  from  the  man  with  the  transit." 


VIRGINIA,  THE  CAROLINAS,  AND 
MEXICO 

When  March  winds  ;  re  blowing,  and 
formal  social  life  is  ebbing  to  await  an- 
other season's  flood,  the  impulse  comes  to 
seek  rest  in  a  softer  climate.  Particularly 
attractive  are  the  resorts  of  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  and  Georgia.  They  involve  no 
ocean  sailings  or  extended  journeys,  and 
provide  balmy  yet  invigorating  air  and,  as 
one  may  choose,  the  healing  ministrations 
of  various  mineral  springs. 

Hot  Springs  and  Healing  Springs,  Va., 
in  the  heart  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
2,500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  with  their 
natural  warm  and  mud  baths,  and  careful 
provision  for  the  general  health  and  com- 
fort of  visitors  in  a  hotel  of  400  rooms,  ad- 
joining a  golf-course  patronized  by  many 
of  the  best  players  in  the  country,  are 
visited  by  many  at  this  season.  The  re- 
turn fare  from  New  York  is  $22;  that 
from  Chicago,  $27 — both  involving  one 
night's  ride  in  a  sleeper  ($2.50).  Of  course, 
Natural  Bridge,  Va.,  and  its  adjacent 
points  of  interest  (from  New  York,  $19.90) 
are  visited  en  route  by  many  travelers. 

Proceeding  to  North  Carolina  there  are, 
in  the  West,  Ashville  (from  New  York, 
$34;  Chicago,  $29),  surrounded  by  forty- 
three  mountain  peaks  higher  than  Mount 
Washington,  lying  near  the  junction  of 
the  Swananoa  and  French  Broad  rivers, 
with  golf-links,  opera-house,  and  innu- 
merable horseback  rides  to  notable  features 
of  the  vicinity,  and  a  pine-laden,  health- 
bringing  air;  and,  in  the  East,  Pinehurst 
and  Southern  Pines  (from  New  York, 
about  $25;  Chicago,  $32),  lower  in  eleva- 
tion, and  situated  in  the  thermal  belt  of  the 
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long-leaf-pine  section,  with  similar  arrange- 
ments. Camden,  S.  C.  (from  New  York, 
$32;  Chicago,  $36.80)  is  in  the  long-leaf- 
pine  district,  and  it  as  well  as  Aiken  (New 
York,  $38;  Chicago,  S39.40)  is  equipped 
with  golf-courses  and  other  provisions  for 
the  entertainment  of  visitors,  while  Colum- 
bia, the  capital  city,  much  visited  for  its 
own  sake,  lies  between.  Brunswick,  Ga. 
(New  York,  $45;  Chicago,  $42.50).  lies  on 
the  coast,  adjoining  Jekvl  Island,  and  is 
noted  for  its  fishing  and  shooting,  and  its 
shell  roads  along  the  sea. 

The  more  ambitious  traveler,  who  de- 
sires points  of  special  interest  as  objective, 
may  take  one  of  several  trips  to  Mexico 
City  (excursion  rate  from  New  York, 
$121.10;  Chicago,  $89.95;  berth  one  way. 
$18.61  and  $14.11  respectively).  Points 
along  the  line,  or  involving  side  trips,  in- 
clude Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  and  Galveston, 
Austin,  and  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  to  visit 
which  special  arrangements  are  readily 
made.  San  Antonio,  particularly,  with 
its  historic  edifices,  such  as  the  Alamo  and 
the  San  Juan  Mission,  claims  special  atten- 
tion, as  well  as  for  its  floral  beauty.  In 
Mexico  itself  Monterey,  Saltillo,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  and  Queretaro,  each  with  its  pic- 
turesque features,  are  passed  through  by 
one  route,  and  from  Mexico  City  side  trips 
may  be  taken,  according  to  the  time  and 
expense  at  disposal,  to  the  "Sun"  and 
"Moon"  Pyramids  and  even  to  Vera  Cruz 
on  the  Gulf.  From  Puebla  one  may  reach 
Tehuacan,  Oaxaca,  the  Big  Trees  of  Tule, 
the  Ruins  of  Mitla,  and  the  Pyramid  of 
Cholula.  The  amount  of  printed  matter 
describing  Mexican  points  of  interest  is- 
sued by  the  railroads  is  very  extensive. 

When  a  few  "days  off"  are  desired, 
health  and  pleasurable  occupation  may  be 
found  nearer  home  at  Lake  wood  and  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.  Lakewood  (return  fare 
from  New  York,  $2.35)  is  situated  among 
fragrant,  health-bearing  pines,  and  affords 
quiet  retreat  to  tired  people,  and  out-of- 
door  sports  to  those  mor^  actively  inclined. 
One  may  be  fashionable  or  otherwise.  At- 
lantic City  (return  fare  from  New  York, 
$5.00)  is  the  great  all-the-ycar-around  re- 
sort of  the  East.  Its  comfortable  hotels 
and  boarding-houses,  its  famous  "board 
walks,"  with  their  daily  parades,  its  miles 
of  beach  and  private  sea-water  baths,  and 
varied  entertainments  for  all  classes  appeal 
to  proud  and  lowly  alike. 


THE  PACIFIC   COAST  AND  THE   ORIENT 

California  can  be  reached  by  a  variety 
of  routes,  some  of  which  were  referred  to 
in  an  article  of  a  month  ago.  According 
to  one's  purse  one  can  travel  by  Overland 
Limited,  via  Chicago  and  Omaha,  with  ob- 
servation-car, enjoying  the  Mississippi 
scenery;  a  trip  to  Salt  Lake  City,  the  Mor- 
mon Zion,  from  Ogden;  past  the  Rockies 
by  daylight;  through  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  two  hundred  miles  to  San  Francisco 
and  its  Golden  Gate  through  a  succession 
of  beautiful  scenes;  thence  down  the  cons' 
from  mission  citv  to  mission  city,  and  to 
Los  Angeles  and  its  (lowering  avenues. 
Southern  California  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses  are  noted  for  their  excellence  and 
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The  Man  Who 

Gets  the  Fat 

Pay  Envelope 

The  fellow  who  gets  big  pay  is  the 
one  who  does  the  directing,  who  under- 
stands his  work  because  he's  trained. 

To  learn  how  you  can  acquire  this 
training,  how  you  can  advance,  how  you 
can  direct,  how  you  can  earn  more 
money,  how  you  can  forever  leave  be- 
hind you  the  army  of  underpaid  men, 
how  you  can  become  an  expert  in  your 
chosen  line  of  work — all  without  leav- 
ing home  or  losing  a  day's  pay,  and 
without  having  to  buy  a  single  book, 
mark  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  it. 

During  January  607  students  volun- 
tarily reported  higher  pay  and  promo- 
tions as  a  direct  result  of  the  I.  C.  S. 
training.  There's  a  similar  record  every 
month. 

Be  the  man  that  directs.  Your  career 
is  in  your  own  hands.  Lead  off  by 
marking  and  mailing  the  coupon  NOW. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Box  924  Seranton,  Pa. 

Please  explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part, 
bow  I  can  qualify  for  a  larger  salary  in  the  position  before 
which  I  have  marked  X 


Bookkeeper 

Median'  1  Iral'umun 

stenographer 

Telephone  Eng;°eer 

ElecLfghtliigSupt. 

Show  Card  Writer 

Mechan.  Engineer 

Window  Trimmer 

Surveyor 
Stationary   Kne/lneer 

Commercial  Law 

Civil  Engineer 
Bulld'ic  Contractor 

Illustrator 

Clyll  Service 

Arehllee'l  Draftsman 

Chemist 

Architect 

Textile  Mill  Supt. 

Structural  Engineer 

Electrician 

Banking 

Klec.  Engineer 

Mining  Engineer 

Name. 


Street  and  No.. 
City 


_State_ 


The  Red  Dwarf  ink  Pencil 

TheREDDWARFINK 
PENCIL  Is  absolutely 

leak-proof  and  can 
be  safely  carried  in 
any  position.  It  al- 
ways makes  perfect 
legible  carbon 
copies.  It  is  abso- 
lutely guaranteed  as 
to  material,  con- 
struction and  opera- 
tion   for    5    years. 

It  can   be  carried  in   purse  or  bag.  and  ia  therefore  especially  suitable 
for  use  by  women  and  children, 
•  Made  in  two  sizes,  No.  I  (iV,  inches  longi  >  $2.50 
No. 2  (5%  inches  lona,  \  Each 
Red    Dwarf  Ink  Pencils  can  be  obtained  at  all  lending  stationers  or 
•direct  from  1).  VfOOU  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents  lor  the  United  State-.  (  aan- 
da,  Mexico  and  Cuba.  90 West  Broadway,  New  York.  Beware  ol  pirate 
•brands  and  worthless  imitations.       See  that  the  peneil  bears  the   words 
"Imported  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil,  D.  Wood  dtrCo.,  Sew  York."  \ 


reasonableness.  There  are  as  trains  the 
Golden  State  Limited,  California  Fast 
Mail,  and  Fast  Tourist-car  Service  via 
El  Paso  or  via  Colorado,  at  varying  prices, 
by  another  route  from  Chicago,  and,  when 
desired,  winter-tourist  tickets  at  very  low 
fares,  on  sale  until  April  30,  1908;  by  this 
route,  also,  a  round  trip  on  March  17  to 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden  ($39  from  Chi- 
cago; add  about  $36  from  New  York). 
Round-trip  tickets  to  California  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest — Los  Angeles  to  Seattle 
— are  $110  from  Chicago.  The  regular  re- 
turn fares  to  San  Francisco  or  Los  An- 
geles direct  from  New  York  vary  from 
$143.70  to  $148.20.  Regular  one-way 
fares  from  Chicago  to  California  cities  are, 
first-class,  $59.20;  second-class,  $49.20, 
the  latter  honored  in  Tourist  Pullmans  on 
payment  of  berth  rate.  Round-trip  ex- 
cursions to  Arizona  and  City  of  Mexico 
from  Chicago  are  rated  at  $85  and  $89.95 
respectively. 

Still  another  route  runs  across  pictur- 
esque Illinois  and  Iowa,  including  the 
Overland  Limited  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Limited,  with  the  latest  and  most  com- 
fortable conveniences  associated  with  a 
notable  tourist-car  service.  Another 
route,  the  Sunset  Limited,  to  California 
is  of  national  reputation,  while  another 
described  more  fully  in  an  earlier  article 
introduces  one  to  the  Grand  Canon  of  Ari- 
zona, the  petrified  forest,  and  the  Zuni 
Pueblos  on  the  way,  under  the  personally 
conducted  plan. 

A  twelve-day  voyage  from  Vancouver 
to  the  Orient  may  be  made  by  the  mag- 
nificent steamers  of  one  line,  485  feet  in 
length,  running  to  Yokohama,  Nagasaki, 
Shanghai,  and  Hongkong,  and  sailing 
once  in  every  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
wonderful  Canadian  scenery  may  be  ob- 
served by  the  Northern  route  to  Vancouver, 
embracing  some  of  the  most  majestic 
ranges  in  the  world.  On  the  three  lines 
crossing  the  Pacific  the  minimum  of  first 
cabin  fare  is  about  $150  one  way.  The 
other  sailings  are  from  San  Francisco  and 
Seattle. 

THE   WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORT 

Travelers  making  by  water  any  of  these 
earlv  spring  trips  would  sail  from  the  har- 
bor of  New  York.  Few  persons  among  them 
probably  will  understand  that  New  York 
is  now  the  greatest  port  in  the  world. 
While  it  is  true  that  more  than  twice  as 
many  vessels  clear  each  year  from  the  port 
of  London,  the  average  cargo  value  from 
London  is  only  $47,242,  while  that  from 
New  York  is  $92,307.  Charles  H.  Coch- 
rane, writing  on  this  subject  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Broadway  Magazine,  points 
out  that,  in  any  estimate  of  this  kind,  one 
marked  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
two  ports  must  be  borne  in  mind: 

"London  is  England's  one  commercial 
center,  and,  aside  from  Liverpool,  its  only 
great  place  of  export  and  import.  It  has, 
too,  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  coast- 
wise trade  of  the  Kingdom,  for  practically 
all  manufactured  articles  come  to  London 
either  for  export  or  for  distribution  to  other 
parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Cotton  goods  are 
shipped  by  water  from  Manchester  to  Lon- 
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are 

ji  Yours 

Won't  you 

write 
for  them? 

Our   Book,  "New 
York  Fashions," 
together  with  Sam- 
ples    of    the     new 
Spring  Materials, 
will  go  to  you  free 
if  you  send  us  your 
name  and  address. 
--  We    want    every 
woman  interested  in 
the  new,  the  becom- 
ing  and  beautiful  in 
dress — every    woman 
interested  in  learning 
how  to  dress  stylishly  and 
still  save  money,  to  write  us 
for  this   New    Spring    Style 
Book     ^0-day.       It     shows 
fashion  plates  of  sixty-three 
handsome  Spring  Suits,  made 
to  your  measure  at  prices  from 
"1.00  to  $33.00.  Fit,  workman- 
ship, style,  material,  are  all 
included  under  the  terms  of 

OUR    GUARANTEE    If    any 

garment   you   order  from  us 
does  not  please  you ,  just  send 
at   our   expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  money. 

The  Book, ' '  New  York  Fashions, ' '  and 
Samples  of  the  new  Spring  Materials  are 
yours— free. 

WONT  YOU  WRITE  FOR  THEM  TO-DAY  ? 


Spring  Suits 

riade=to=Order     $Z 


$£.    $ 
New  York  Styles 

CATALOGUE    AND    SAMPLES 

READY  MADE  DEPARTMENTS 
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FREE 


Our  New  York 
Style  Book  and 
Wearing  Apparel 
Catalogue  Sent 
free)  also  illus- 
trates and  describes 
a  complete  line  of 
Ladies'  Ready- 
Made  Lingerie 
Dresses,  Tub  Suits, 
Silk  Shirt  -  Waist 
Suits,  Skirts,  Rain- 
Cotts,  Silk  Coats, 
Separate  Jackets, 
Shirt-Waists,  Mus- 
lin and  Knit  Under- 
wear,  Petticoats, 
Hosiery,  Kimonos, 
Corsets,  Sweaters, 
Neckwear,  Belts, 
etc  ,  also  a  beauti- 
ful line  of  Misses' 
Wash  Dresses, 
Confirmation 
Dresses  andTailor- 
Made  Suits  ;  Chil- 
dren's Dresses  and 
Infants' 
Dresses, 
Cloaks  and 
Caps. 

We  prepay 
postage  or  ex- 
pressage  0  n 
anything  you 
order  from  us 
to  any  part  of 
the  United 
States.  A  Kew 

'  National"  Style 

Write  to-day  for  our  Saw  Spring  Catalogue— "New  York  Fa-Minns" 
— sent  free  hy  return  mail,  ;tn<l  if  you  desire  samples  of  materials  for  i 
Tailor-Blade  Suil  or  Visiting  Dress,  be  Mire  to  mention  the  color-*  jrou 
prefer. 

National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

229  West  24th  Street,  New  York  City 

Largest   Ladies'  Outfitting   Establishment   in   the  World 
Mail  Orders  Only.  X"  Agents  or  Branchei 
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This  Trade-mark  on  every  box 

If  you  underrate  yoursell  who  will 
overrate  you? 

A  business  communication,  a  per- 
sonal letter,  or  a  social  aide  on 
inferior  paper  instantly  creates  an 
unfavorable  impression. 

It  s  good  business — it's  personal 
satisfaction — it  s  social  diplomacy  to 
use  for  all  correspondence  purposes 

WHITING 

Papers 

The    assortment    is    large — the 
shapes  are  new — the  sizes  are  right 
— the  quality  is  superior. 
Look  lor  the  trade-mark  on  the  box. 
Whiting  is  the  name  that  signifies 
quality  and  correctness  in  papers  for 
every  correspondence  purpose. 
When  you  think  of  writing, 
Think  of  WHITINQ. 
Obtainable  from  all  the  best  dealers. 
WHITING  PAPER 
COMPANY 
118-150-152 
Duane  Street, 
New  York 

CHICAGO 

BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 

Mill-:  HoEyoke. Mass! 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 


&">  press  prints  carda,  labels,  etc.  Circular, 
book,  newspaper  press,  $1K  Money  snver, 
maker.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write  factory 
for  press  catalog,  type,  paper,  etc 
CO.,  Mi 


Till';    I'KKHH 


leriden.  Conn. 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taught  and  Mastered  by  tbe 

LANGUAGE 

PHONE 
METHOD 

Combined  with 

The     Rosenthal 

Common  Sense   Method 

of  Practical  Linguistry 

The  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 

YOU    HEAIl    TMK    EXACT    PROHUKCUTIOM    OF    EACH 

WORD  AND  PHRASE      A  lew  i I  lereral  times 

»  tiny  nt  «p«rr  momenta  «>*',■•,  ■  thorough  hum.  , 

rrriieh,    l.rrnimi,   S|p,ini.li   Of   ItMllnn. 

Send  for  testimonial*,  booklet  ami  letter. 

i  in-  i,\\«;i  A«;i:-i'iiovi-:  mi  i  hod 

MIS  Hrlrnimli.  Iliillilinfr.   Ilrnadnajr  and   Ifllh   Bl  r,  ,.,,  >,w  York 


don;  from  London  they  are  shipped  by 
water  to  other  ports  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland  or  to  foreign  ports. 

"On  the  other  hand,  New  York  is  not  the 
one  commercial  center  of  America.  When 
the  manufacturer  of  shoes  in  Boston  sends 
his  goods  to  Hall  inn  ire,  he  either  sends 
them  by  rail  or  by  vessel  direct,  without 

ring  New  York.  If  he  wants  to  send 
his  goods  to  France  or  Germany,  he  sends 
them   from  the  port  of  Boston.     That  is, 

chief  ports  of  the  Atlantic  sea-coast — 
New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Mobile,  Norfolk, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston — engage  a  coast- 
wise and  foreign  trade  in  entire  independ- 
of  New  York.  Less  than  twenty- 
eight  per  cent,  of  New  York's  tonnage  is 
represented  in  coastwise  trade,  whereas 
fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  London's  is  coast- 
wise. In  other  words,  of  London's  com- 
merce, amounting  to  $1,370,000,000  annu- 
ally, only  $685,000,000  represents  foreign 
trade,  whereas  of  New  York's  $1,200, 000,- 
000  annual  commerce  $864,000,000  repre- 
sents foreign  trade,  or  an  actual  excess 
over  London  of  $179,000,000." 

"To  accommodate  this  enormous  trade, 
New  York  has  four  hundred  and  four  miles 
of  improved  water-frontage;  that  is,  four 
hundred  and  four  miles  of  docks.  This  is 
half  the  distance  between  New  York  and 
Chicago.  London  has  less  than  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  similar  water-frontage;  Liver- 
pool has  less  than  one  hundred  miles,  while 
Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  or  Havre 
have  each  less  than  Liverpool.  Practically 
all  the  available  water-frontage  of  these 
foreign  ports  has  been  absorbed  by  their 
docks,  while  New  York  has  improved  only 
a  little  over  one-half  of  its  available  shore. 
When  all  the  available  coast-line  is  im- 
proved, as  it  must  be  rapidly,  it  will  meas- 
ure nearly  as  many  miles  as  lie  between 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Mississippi 
River." 

Mr.  Cochrane  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  water-frontage  of  Manhattan 
Island  is  so  rapidly  being  taken  up  that, 
before  many  years  have  passed,  docks, 
from  necessitv,  will  have  to  be  found  exclu- 
sively  elsewhere.  Among  sources  of  pos- 
sible relief  is  the  proposed  improvement 
at  Jamaica  Bay,  which  lies  east  of  Coney 
Island,  and  is  six  hours  nearer  New  York 
than  any  other  available  point  of  landing 
outside  of  New  York  Harbor.  At  Jamaica 
Bay  the  lon<j  trip  up  the  channel  would  be 
avoided.  Moreover,  the  improved  railroad 
facilities  now  under  way,  including  the 
tunnels  under  the  city  and  under  the  two 
rivers,  will  "make  Jamaica  Bay  as  near  the 
center  of  the  city  as  South  Brooklyn  or 
Jersey."  He  says  further  of  the  Jamaica- 
Bay  scheme : 

"A  year  ago  Mayor  MeClellan,  coopera- 
ting with  business  organizations  of  the  city, 
appointed  a  commission  to  examine  the 
feasibility  of  the  Jamaica-Bay  project,  and 
to  suggest  plans  for  its  realization.  The 
Jamaica  Bay  Improvement  Commission 
has  recommended  the  purchase  of  9,000 
acres  of  shore-land  around  the  bay  at  a  cost 
of  $36,000,000,  draining  and  walling  it  at 
a  cost  of  $27,000,000,  and  then  spending 
$50,000,000  more  for  buildings  and  docks. 
The  city  would  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  dredging  the  bay  itself  to  a 
depth  of  fifty  feet,  the  sand  removed  being 
utilized  to  build  up  the  shore-land.  The 
Federal  Government,  it  is  suggested,  would 

build  a  long  jetty  out  into  the  ocean  and 
dredge  a  channel  to  the  bay." 


tree  Oil 
Horn 


Rain  or  Shine,  it's  all  t Ae^v 
same  in  a  Cadillac  Coupe 

Price  '^Illlifi     Including   th 

F.  0.   B.    Detroit  t>plOiJKJ       Lamps  and 

The  Ideal  Physician's   Car 

The  Ideal  Shopping  Car 

The  Ideal  Opera  Car 

The  IDEAL  CAR  for  any  purpose  where 
a  two-passenger  enclosed  motor  vehicle  is 
desired. 

The  Cadillac  Coupe  comprises  our  regular 
single  cylinder  chassis  with  enclosed  body. 
It  is  suitable  for  every  day  in  the  year, 
warm  or  cold,  rain  or  shine,  mud  or  snow, 
for  city  streets  or  country  roads.  In  cold 
or  inclement  weather  the  occupants  are 
almost  as  well  and  comfortably  housed  as 
they  would  be  at  their  own  fireside.  In 
pleasant  weather  the  front  and  rear  windows 
may  be  lowered  and  the  side  windows 
opened,  permitting  ample  air  circulation. 

The  coupe  body  may  be  removed  and  our 
runabout  or  four-passenger  body  sub- 
stituted  for   summer   use   if  de- 
sired.    This 


with  its  gasoline 
motor  has  many  advantages 
over  cars  using  o;her  motive  power. 
There  are  no  noxious  odors  from  gases.  There 
is  no  waiting  for  the  storage  of  power;  you  can  replen- 
ish the  tank  with  .gasoline  almost  any  place  and  be 
on  your  way  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  Cadillac  Coupe  is  luxuriously  upholstered 
and  trimmed  and  richly  finished  both  inside  and  out. 
It  has  every  mark  of  dignity  and  refinement.  It  has 
all  the  single  cylinder  Cadillac  characteristics  of 
durability,  constancy  and  dependability  and  is  by 
far  the  least  txpensive  enclosed  car  to  operate  and 
maintain. 

Ask  for  our  Special  Coupe  Booklet  and 
Catalog  T23. 

IVe  can  make  immediate  deliveries. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich,, 

Member  A.  L.  A.M. 


A.  B.  C.  AUTOMOBILE  &'.«.-; 


A  Rne  hill  climber.     Speed*  up  lo  1  >  miles 
■in  hour,    Most  practic  .1.  powerful  .mil  dur- 
able automobile  of  itac  lass.     '- 
<■:!>>•  to  operate—  no  complicated 

-110  t  ires  tit  pulu  tun 
repair*.  Safest  machine 
made.  Built  i"i-  '-'.  :'  or  t 
paeaeDgere,  10  t..  VI  h.  i>. 
Write  to-day  for  particular*. 
A.  P.  ('.  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 
8911  Morgan  St.,  m.  Louis,  H 


When  Sl*jep  Fulls,  Take 
HORSFOKD'S    ACII>    PHOSPHATE. 

Half  ii  teaspoon  In  half  a  jrlass  of  water  just  before 
retiring  brings  refreshing  sleep. 


6%  MORTGAGES  6% 

Bend  for  our  Mortgage  Investment  Circular. 
We  act  a>  Bankers  Id  loaning;  money  for  non- 
residents  anil  others,  obtaining  n  nor  font. 
net  to  investors.    Over  80  years  in  the  bnslneee. 

BEVERLY     H.    BONFOEY 

Vnionvllle,  Missouri 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

The  Unforgivcn. 

By  Theodosia  Garrison. 

Never  for  me  shall  your  lamp  be  lighted, 
Never  for  me  shall  your  door  stand  wide, 
Tho  the  ghost  may  come  when  the  man  has  died 

To  keep  the  oath  that  his  live  lips  plighted. 

Tho  a  thousand  lights  on  the  way  be  sighted. 
Dark  and  unhoused  one  heart  must  bide; 

Never  for  me  shall  your  lamp  be  lighted, 
Never  for  me  shall  your  door  stand  wide. 

I  pay  the  price  of  a  wrong  unrightcd — 
I  am  free  of  the  world  from  tide  to  tide, 
But  I  never  may  kneel  by  one  love's  side, 

Penitent,  heart-sick  for  all  I  slighted. 

Never  for  me  shall  your  door  stand  wide, 

Never  for  me  shall  your  lamp  be  lighted. 

— Smart  Set  (March). 


Barabbas. 

By  Margaret  Ashmun. 

And  they  released  Barabbas,  and  he  went 
Forth  from  his  dungeon,  joying  in  the  grace 
Of  life  regained;  yet,  as  he  passed,  a  face 

Shone  out  from  the  dim  corridor,  and  bent 

Its  gaze  upon  him;  questioning,  intent. 

He  knew  that  brow  where  anguish  had  its  place, 
Those  lip.:  prophetic,  sealed  now  for  a  space, 

Those  eyes,  deep-welled  with  awful,  still  content. 
The  robber  paused  to  marvel  at  the  Man 

Whose  death  should  serve  for  his;  nor  spoke  aloud 
The  foul  jest  in  his  throat.     He  stayed  to  scan 

Once  more  that  visage  calm;  then,  trembling,  bowed 
With  fear  and  harsh,  soul-harrowing  grief,  he  ran 

And  hid  himself,  sick-hearted,  in  the  crowd. 

—  New  England  Magazine  (March). 


When  I  Am  Dead. 

By  John  G.  Neihardt. 

When  I  am  dead,  and  nerveless  hands  have  thrust 

My  body  downward  into  careless  dust; 

I  think  the  grave  can  not  suffice  to  hold 

My  spirit  prisoned  in  the  sunless  mold! 

Some  subtle  memory  of  you  shall  be 

A  resurrection  of  the  life  of  me — - 

Yea,  I  shall  be,  because  I  love  you  so, 

The  speechless  spirit  of  all  things  that  grow. 


AN  OLD  NURSE 
Persuaded  Doctor  to  Drink  Postum. 


An  old  faithful  nurse  and  an  experienced 
doctor  are  a  pretty  strong  combination  in 
favor  of  Postum  instead  of  coffee. 

The  doctor  said : 

"I  began  to  drink  Postum  five  years  ago 
on  the  advice  of  an  old  nurse. 

"During  an  unusually  busy  winter  be- 
tween coffee,  tea  and  overwork  I  became  a 
victim  of  insomnia.  In  a  month  after  be- 
ginning Postum  in  place  of  coffee  I  could  eat 
anything  and  sleep  as  soundly  as  a  baby. 

"In  three  months  I  had  gained  twenty 
pounds  in  weight.  I  now  use  Postum  alto- 
gether instead  of  coffee ;  even  at  bedtime 
with  a  soda  cracker  or  some  other  tasty 
biscuit. 

"Having  a  little  tendency  to  Diabetes,  I 
use  a  small  quantity  of  saccharine  instead 
of  sugar,  to  sweeten  with.  I  may  add  that 
to-day  tea  or  coffee  are  never  present  in  our 
house,  and  very  many  patients,  on  my  advice, 
have  adopted  Postum  as  their  regular  bever- 
age. 

"  In  conclusion  I  can  assure  any  one  that, 
as  a  refreshing,  nourishing  and  nerve- 
Btrengthening  beverage,  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  Postum."  "There's  a  Keason." 
Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "'The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs. 
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ADDISON 


DONARA 


CANTAB  "A  " 


COLLARS 


CLUPECO  SHRUNK 


QUARTER  SIZES 


AN  Arrow  Collar  rightly  chosen  sets  right  on  your  shirt, 
is  becoming  to  your  face  and  fits  your  neck.    Choos- 
ing is  made  easy  with  two  hundred  styles  in  quarter  sizes. 

15c. — 2  for  25c. 

Send  for  ''Proper  Dress,"  a  style  'nook  and  fashion  guide 

CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  CO..  463  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Oluett  Shirts. 


The  reasons  why  diamonds  pay  dividends — Why  we  sell  you 
cheaper — Cash  or  deferred  payments — How  mined  and  cut.  All 
told  in   "Our  Diamond  Book"  just  published. 

It  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  inter- 
ested.     Please    ask    for    our    Book. 
HARRY  L.  DIX.  Inc. 

Exclusive  Diamond  Merchants 
Candler  Huihlin*  ATLANTA,  GA. 


Quality  Versus  Cost 


THE  aim  of  the  Austin  Organ  Company  is  to  build 
organs  of  the  highest  possible  standard.  They  do 
not  compete  with  other  builders  in  price  per  stop. 
They  do,  however,  compete  in  tonal  effect,  which  is  the 
only  true  competition.  Thus  they  give  their  patrons  not  the 
lowest  priced  organ,  but  the  greatest  value  in  proportion  to 
the  cost  of  the  instrument. 


Austin  Organ  Company 

Dept.  G,  Hartford,  Conn 
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BLYMYER^ 
Church  &  School  £& 
25  Hi  Zj  S  .  ^^^ 


TTNLIKZOTHEEBELIS 

kSTEETEE,  MOEE  DUB- 

6ABLE,  LOWEB  P2ICE. 

kOUBFUEE  CATALOGUE 

TELLS  WET. 

Write  to  Blymyer  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Water  Supply  ™e 

.         ~  ,_/    r    J      Problem 

for  Country  nouses   Solved 


No  elevated  tank  to  freeze  or 
leak.    Tank  la  liar.    Any 

Pressure  up  to  (k>  His.     The  Ideal 
'in  Protection.    Send  for  illus- 
trated Catalogue  "<>."     Let  our 

Engineers  figure  out   your  needs. 
I.I  \1     >IOss    <  O.IIP  %\  V 

43  South  Harkcl  Mm  i,       ■        liunion 


You  shall  not  touch  a  flower,  but  it  shall  be 
Like  a  caress  upon  the  cheek  of  me. 
I  shall  be  patient  in  the  common  grass 
That  I  may  feel  your  footfall  when  you  pass. 
I  shall  be  kind  as  rain  and  pure  as  dew. 
A  loving  spirit  'round  the  life  of  you. 

i  your  soft  cheeks  by  perfumed  winds  are  fanned, 
'Twill  be  my  ki>s     and  you  will  understand. 
But  when  some  sultry,  storm-bleared  sun  has  set, 
1  will  be  lightning  if  you  dare  jor^t  ! 
— From  A  Bundle  of  Myrrh  (Outing  Publishing  Co.). 


PERSONAL 

New  Light  on  President  Johnson. — The  abso- 
lute i  n  of  President  Johnson  for  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  office  is  made  s'.rikingly  apparent  in 
the  following  descriptions  of  his  inaugural  speech  as 
Vice-President,  and  later,  after  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion, of  the  conditions  tmder  which  he  took  the  oath 
of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States.  Senator 
Stewart  of  Nevada,  who  was  then  in  Washing  on, 
tells  some  "supprest  history"  about  Johnson  in  his 
reminiscences  now  running  in  The  Saturday  livening 
Post.     We  read: 

When  he  entered  the  Senate  Chamber  to  take  the 
oath  of  office  as  Vice-President,  and  to  call  that  body 
to  order,  he  had  been  drinking.  He  was  assisted 
to  the  chair  by  the  sergeant-at-arms  and  two  door- 
keepers. He  appeared  as  a  man  who  did  not  realize 
what  he  was  doing. 

Immediately  after  the  oath  had  been  administered 
he  grasped  the  desk  before  him  with  an  unsteady 
hand,  and  began  an  incoherent  tirade. 

There  was  no  particular  point  or  sense  in  what 
he  attempted  to  say.  "The  people  are  everything!" 
he  bawled.  "The  people  are  everything!  "  and.  this 
seemed  to  be  the  sole  idea  he  posscst.  He  pointed 
to  Mr.  Seward,  who  was  seated  directly  in  front  of 
the  desk. 

"You  are  nothing;  you  are  nothing,  Mr.  Seward." 
he  said.      "I  tell  you,  the  people  are  everything." 

This  continued  for  some  time.  Several  Senators 
endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  leave  the  stand. 
Finally,  he  was  removed  by  the  sergeant-at-arms  to 
the  Vice-President's  room,  where  he  was  detained 
until  the  ceremony  was  concluded.  All  persons 
present  were  shocked  and  amazed,  and  there  was  a 
universal  appeal  to  the  representatives  of  the  press 
to  refrain  from  publishing  anything  about  the  dis- 
agreeable scene.  The  newspapers  of  the  country 
which  alluded  to  it  at  all  did  so  in  vague  and  ob- 
scure language. 

From  the  hour  Lincoln  was  shot  until  daylight 
the  next  morning,  excitement  in  Washington  was 
intense.  There  were  30.000  unarmed  paroled  South- 
erners in  the  city,  and  60.000  Federal  soldiers 
swarmed  the  streets.  There  was  grave  danger  of 
riot  and  bloodshed.  Those  who  realized  the  seri- 
ous condition  of  the  situation  hastened  to  seek  0/ 
the  Vice-President.      As  Senator  Stewart  tells  it: 

Mr.  Lincoln  died  about  daylight,  and,  within  ten 
minutes  of  the  time,  I  met  Senator  Foote,  the  gran  1. 
gray-haired  statesman  from  Vermont,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  caucus  and  master  of 
ceremonies  in  the  Senate.  He  was  hailing  a  dilapi- 
dated wagon,  which  had  seen  better  days  as  a  car- 
riage, in  front  of  Willard's  Hotel.  He  put  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder  as  the  news  of  the  President's  death 
reached  us.  wafted  on  a  thousand  excited  tongues, 
and  sail  1 . 

"We  must  ^et  the  Chief  Justice  at  once  and  swear 
in  the  Vice-President.  It  will  not  do  in  times  like 
these  to  be  without  a  President." 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS  HO  EQUAL 


Fastest   Cruising    Motor    Boat   in  the   World 

of  its  length    ind  1  ichl  "GRAYLING"  is  equipped 

with  three   40  h.    p..  4   cylinder,    (.  (ISO  h.  p.); 

r  "I  thn  Time  Prize  in  th.-  200  mile  r :••■•-  r.n  Lake  En*-, 
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N'T    BARK) 

Shi  !t.  Profiler 
Wheel.  Stuffing 
Box,  Muffler,  B  it- 

Wire  Switch,  etc. 


Write  for  new  190$  Catalog  to/lay. 
h.  p.  Guaranteed  to  deve 


Outfit  $\>7.5U 


Our  enormous  5  story  factory  is  the  largest  and  most 
modernly  equipped  plant  in  the  world  devoted  exriu- 
Bively  to  manufacturing  2-cycle  Marine  Motora  Gray  Engines 
are  Inch  grade  in  every  detail  ofmotors  and  outfit  regardle--  t 
the  low  prices.  Get  description  of  the  wonderful  lyos 
motora — "2%  to  40  h.  p. 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO.,  59  Leib  Street,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


$8,000-$10,000 

^f^  VF"  AW¥  V  is  frequently  made  by 
*  MJTMM^MJ  M.  owners  of  our  famous 
Merry-Go-Rounds.  It  is 
a  delightful,  attractive, 
big  -  paying,  healthful 
business.  Just  the  thing 
for  the  man  who  can't 
stand  indoor  work  or  is 
not  fit  for  heavy  work. 
Just  the  business  for  a 
man  who  has  some 
money  and  wants  to  in- 
vest it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. They  are  sim- 
ple in  construction  and 

require  no  special  knowledge  to  operate.     Write  for 

catalogue  and  particulars. 

HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN  CO. 

252  Sweeney  Street.  North  Tonawanda.  N.  Y. 


I  Will  Help  Make  You 
Prosperous 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write 
me  today  no  matter  where  you  live  or 
what  your  occupation.  I  will  teach  you 
Real  Estate  business  by  mail ;  appoint 
you  representath  e  of  my  Company  in 
your  town;  start  you  in  a  business  of 
your  own  and  help  you  make  money. 

I'nuaial  opportunity  for  men  without  Capital 
Full  particulars  free.     Write  today     AJJress 
J    HARRY  W.  CROSS,  President,  Dept.  T3., 
NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 

Marden  BrIe.,  Washington.  11  C.     Athenanim  I'.Mg,.  Chictgi,  111. 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 
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Tip   Top     is   the    simplest    and  quickest 
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ad  with  ours,     Complete  Duplicator! 

.  up  BUM  (print*  8^  x  13  in.)  Price.  $7.50. 
The  Felix  P.  bans  Duplicator  Co.t 
Dnus  Bldg.,  113  John  Street,  .New  York. 


Maka-Belt 

Write  (or  semi  a  sample)  of 
color  of  your  shirt  waist,  stock, 
dress  or  tie  and  $1.00  and  we  will 
send  postpaid  enough  Maka-belt 
fabric  for  four  large  belts  (all  dif- 
ferent). We  make  hundreds  of 
combinations  of  colors  and  pat- 
terns, all  delicate,  stylish,  new. 
You  will  be  delighted.  Samples 
for  2  cent  stamp. 

MAKA-BELT  CO. 
Box  726  Rochester,  N.  Y 
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We  directed  the  driver  of  the  hack  to  take  us  to 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Chase,  who  lived  in  what  was 
then  known  as  the  Sprague  mansion,  at  the  corner 
of  Sixth  and  E  streets.  Mr.  Chase  was  in  his  library, 
pacing  back  and  forth  and  in  deep  thought.  We  ex- 
plained our  business,  and  he  got  into  the  vehicle 
with  us,  and  went  to  the  old  Kirkwood  house,  on 
Pennsylvania  avenue. 

I  sprang  out,  went  to  the  desk,  and  asked  the  clerk 
what  room  the  Vice-President  occupied.      He  said: 
"I  will  send  up  your  card." 

"No,  you  won't,"  I  said;  "I'll  go  up  myself.  We 
want  to  see  him  on  important  business.  Send  a  boy 
to  show  the  way."     The  clerk  then  said: 

"It  is  on  the  third  floor.  Turn  to  the  right  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs."  There  were  no  elevators  in  the 
hotels  at  that  time,  and  we  climbed  the  stairs  labori- 
ously. A  negro  boy  showed  us  the  room,  and  I 
rapped  on  the  door.  There  was  no  answer.  I  rapped 
again  and  again.  Finally  I  kicked  the  door  and 
made  a  very  loud  noise.  Then  a  voice  growled; 
"Who's  there? " 

"Senator  Stewart,"  said  I;  "and  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice and  Senator  Foote  are  with  me.  We  must  see 
you  immediately." 

After  some  little  delay  the  door  was  opened  and 
we  entered.  The  Vice-President  was  partially  drest, 
as  tho  he  had  hurriedly  drawn  on  a  pair  of  trousers 
and  a  shirt.  He  was  occupying  two  little  rooms, 
about  ten  feet  square,  and  we  entered  one  of  them, 
a  sitting-room,  while  he  finished  his  toilet  in  the 
other. 

In  a  few  minutes  Johnson  came  in,  putting  on  a 
very  rumpled  coat.  He  was  dirty,  shabby,  and  his 
hair  was  matted,  while  he  blinked  at  us  through 
squinting  eyes.  As  he  came  into  the  room  we  were 
all  standing.  Johnson  felt  for  a  chair  and  sat  down. 
Chief  Justice  Chase  said  very  solemnly: 

"The  President  has  been  assassinated.  He  died 
this  morning.  I  have  come  to  administer  the  oath 
of  office  to  you."  Johnson  seemed  dazed  at  first. 
Then  he  jumped  up.  thrust  his  right  arm  up  as  far 
as  he  could  reach,  and  said: 

"I'm  ready!"  in  a  thick,  gruff,  hoarse  voice.  The 
Chief  Justice  administered  the  oath.  Johnson — 
President  Johnson — went  back  to  his  bedroom,  and 
we  retired. 

I  then  went  to  Stanton's  house.     As  I  arrived  his 


BRAIN  POWER 
Increased  by  Proper  Feeding, 


A  lady  writer  who  not  only  has  done  good 
literary  work,  but  reared  a  family,  found  in 
Grape-Nuts  the  ideal  food  for  brain  work 
and  to  develop  healthy  children.  She 
writes : — 

1 '  I  am  an  enthusiastic  proclaimer  of  Grape- 
Nuts  as  a  regular  diet.  I  formerly  had  no 
appetite  in  the  morning  and  for  8  years, 
while  nursing  my  four  children,  had  insuf- 
ficient nourishment  for  them. 

"Unable  to  eat  breakfast  I  felt  faint  later, 
and  would  go  to  the  pantry  and  eat  cold 
chops,  sausage,  cookies,  doughnuts  or  any- 
thing I  happened  to  find.  Being  a  writer, 
at  times  my  head  felt  heavy  and  my  brain 
asleep. 

"  When  I  read  of  Grape-Nuts  I  began  eat- 
ing it  every  morning,  also  gave  it  to  the 
children,  including  my  10  months  old 
baby,  who  soon  grew  as  fat  as  a  little  pig, 
good  natured  and  contented. 

"Within  a  week  I  had  plenty  breast  milk, 
and  felt  stronger  within  two  weeks.  I  wrote 
evenings,  and  feeling  the  need  of  sustained 
brain  power,  began  eating  a  small  saucer  of 
Grape-Nuts  with  milk  instead  of  my  usual 
indigestible  hot  pudding,  pie,  or  cake  for 
dessert  at  night. 

"Grape-Nuts  did  wonders  for  me  and  I 
learned  to  like  it.  I  did  not  mind  my  house- 
work or  mother's  cares,  for  I  felt  strong  and 
full  of  'go.'  I  grew  plump,  nerves  strong, 
and  when  I  wrote  my  brain  was  active  and 
clear ;  indeed,  the  dull  head  pain  never  re- 
turned." 

"There's  a  Reason." 
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RUNABOUT 

Designed  by  Alanson   P.   Brush,   designer 
of  the  Single  Cylinder  Cadillac 

Seats  two— that's  ail.    Goes  last  enough — 
that's  all.    Costs  less  to  run  than  a  horse, 

Speed  up  to  twenty-six  miles  per 
hour;  goes  twenty-five  miles  per 
gallon  of  gasoline.  Vertical  motor 
and  other  mechanism  under  hood — 
a  marvel  of  accessibility.  Wonder- 
ful hill  climber— goes  anywhere  wheels  will  go.  Durable,  certain,  comfortable, 
lively,  handsome,  almost  noiseless,  almost  vibrationless  and  rides  like  a  baby 
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nQrCU'C  CAUDI  C  nrnCn  ■  °ne  Elberta  Peach  Tree,  one  Red  Cross  Currant 
UnLCII  O  OAmTLL  UrTLll.  Bush,  one  C.  A.  Green  New  White  Grape  Viae,  one 
Live-Forever  Rose  Bush,  all  delivered  at  your  house  by  mail  for  25  cents. 

NURSERY  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.       Box    17 
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that  can  be  grown,  you  should  read 

BURPEE'S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1908, 

so  well  known  as  the   "Leading  American  Seed  Catalog."    It  is  mailed  FREE  to  all. 
Better  write  TO-  DAY.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BURPEE'S 


OUR.  BANK 
MONEY- 
ORDER 
PLAN  OF 
BANKING 
BY 
MAIL 


is  the  safest,  most  convenient  and  fairest 
to  depositors  ever  devised.  From  the 
moment  your  money  reaches  us 

FOUR  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 

is  paid  upon  it.  Your  funds  are  always 
on  deposit,  always  working  for  you,  yet 
when  you  need  money  you  can  have  our 

BANK   MONEY  ORDERS 

CASHED  ANYWHERE— AT  ANY 
TIME,  with  interest  added.  The  plan  is 
new,  the  latest  and  best  idea  known  to 
modern  banking  practise.  Our  Booklet 
"P"  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  one 
today. 

THE  DEPOSITORS  SAVINGS 
(El  TRUST  CO. 

Tom  L.  Johnson,  President 

CLEVELAND.    OHIO 


Liquid  Court  Plaster 

immediately  dries,  forming  a  tough,  transparent, 
waterproof  coating.  "New-Skin"  heals  Cuts,  Abra- 
sions, Hang-Nails,  Chapped  and  Split  Lips  or 
Fingers,  Burns  Blisters,  etc.  Instantly  relieves 
Chilblains,  Frosted  Ears,  Stings  of  Insects, 
Chafed  or  Blistered  Feet ,  Callous  Spots,  etc.,  etc. 

A  coating  on  the  sensitive  parts  will  protect  the 
feet  from  being  chafed  or  blistered  by  new  or  heavy 
shoes.  MECHANICS,  SPORTSMEN,  BICYCLISTS, 
(JOLFEI1S,  in  fact  all  of  us,  are  liable  to  bruise, 
scratch  or  scrape  our  skin.  "NEW-SKIN"  will 
heal  these  injuries,  will  not  wash  off.  and  after  it  is 
applied  the  injury  is  forgotten,  as  "N ^W-SKIN  " 
makes  a  temporary  new  skin  until  the  broken  skin 
is  healed  under  it.  "Paint  it  with  'New-Skin  ' 
and  forget  it,"  is  literally  true. 

CAUTION:  WE  GUARANTEE  our  claims  for 
"  NEW-SKIN."  No  one  guarantees  substitutes  or 
imitations  trading  on  our  reputation,  and  the  guar- 
antee of  an  imitator  would  be  worthless  anyway. 

ALWAYS  INSIST  ON  GETTING  "NEW-SKIN" 
Samplesize,  10c.  Family  size  (like  illustration),  25c. 
Two  ounce  bottles  (forsurgeons  and  hospitals),  60c. 
AT  THE  DRUGGISTS,  or  we  will  mail  a  package 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  price. 

Douglas  Mfg.  Co.    &1°a£»k 
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Paper  Diapers 

APPEAL  TO  THE 
MOTHER OFTHE BABE 


I  Im  the  first  kid  that  ever  wore  a 
\pdperDidpenDoritllookqoorftoyoiJ? 


Ill  \\  K  ororn  Whltolaw  Taper  Diapers  slncfl  tli<-  day  1  vai 
.    10  months  now,  and  nnve  never  for  one  minute  been 
■   .r .  b  tfed.     Very  few  babiea  in  this  world  can  eay  that. 
Made  of  very  «tr>>nR  velvety  piper  as  soft  a«  cotton,  a  perfect 
absorbent,  medicated  under  the  direction  of  a  chemiat  to  pre- 
ifing,  and  sb  iped  to  lit.     To  be  worn  inside  the  regular 
Diaper  and  destroy.-, 1  when  Boiled.     We  could  fill  a  column  in 
their  praise,  but  any  Mother  will  know.     Cost   lees   than  one 
ich.     75c.  per  100,  al  Factory,  or  will  mail  50  postpaid 
for  11.00.     Also  make  the  famous  Whitelaw  Taper  Blankets, 
Sanitary,  Healthful  and  Warm,  98.00  per  Jo/en  f.  o.  b.  Cin- 
.  or  two  full  nple  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  On* 

r.     Not  sold  in  stores. 

Whitelaw  Paper  Goods  Co.,  Dept.  2,  Cincinnati,  0.  *. 


TWO   MONTHS   COMFORT 

Fast,  smooth  ;  don't  corrode,  can't 
splutter,  "Cannon  Ball"  Alumi- 
noid  —  that  is  the  modern  speed 
pen,  and  you  get  free  samples  by 
taking 

TEN  SECONDS  TROUBLE 

to  tear   out  this  adv.  and   send  it 

to   us   with   your  stationer's   name 

and  address.     You  will  be  glad  of 

those  samples. 

A.  L.  SALOMON  &  CO 

343  Broadway,  New  York  City 


t 


CANN0NEALL 


■  ™ 


Heart   Palpitation 

is  caused  by  generation  of  gas  in  the 
stomach.  Charcoal  absorbs  all  gases, 
and  stops  fermentation. 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

are  made  of  purest  charcoal.  Try  them 
for  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dyspepsia, 
and  indigestion. 

FOR  I  Oc.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  for  trial.     Once  only. 

A.  J.  D  it  man,  41  Astor  House.  MY. 


Coughs 


8R0NCHMI 


Cure  Hoarseness  and  Sore 
Throat.  A  simple  remedy. 
Free  from  opiates,  in  boxetoniy. 


AND   HOW  TO  KEEP  IT 

A  Jewett  Humidor  keeps  cigars  Just  as 
you  like  them  no  dealer  has  a  better 
arrangement.    Write  for  pamphlet  D. 

JEWETT   HUMIDOR  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


$15   A  NEW  TYPEWRITER   $15 

Wot  traveling  mi. I  home  dm.    Praotioal,  portable. 
Wcdjrhl    l    poundi.      Standard    Keyboard,    visible 
Writing     Guaranteed.    Bend  for  circular, 
»n     B.    PUTNEY,   -Mi.  6    Elector   si,    New   Fork. 


as  being  driven  to  his  door,  and,  presently, 
he  came  down  i 

I  told  him  of  the  condition  of  Johnson,  and  said 
that  he  must  be  taken  care  of — the  man  who  had 
just  taken  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the 
ed  States.  Stanton  and  I  were  driven  back  to 
the  Kirkwood  house,  and,  accompanied  by  the  coach- 
man, we  went  directly  to  Johnson's  room.  He  was 
lying  down.  We  aroused  him,  led  him  down-stairs, 
and  put  him  into  Stanton's  carriage. 

We  took  him  to  the  White  House,  and  Stanton 
i  or  a  tailor,  a  barber,  and  a  doctor.  He  had  a 
dose  administered,  and  the  President  was  bathed 
and  shaved,  his  hair  was  cut,  and  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  was  fitted  to  him.  He  did  not,  however,  get 
into  a  presentable  condition  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon, when  a  few  persons  were  permitted  to  see  him 
to  satisfy  themselves  that  there  was  a  President  in 
the  White  House. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

The  New  Diplomacy. — "Tommy,"  said  the  host- 
ess, "you  appear  to  be  in  deep  thought." 

"Yes'm,"  replied  Tommy;  "ma  told  me  some- 
thin'  to  say  if  you  should  ask  me  to  have  some  cake 
or  anything,  an'  I  bin  here  so  long  now  I  forgit 
what  it  was." — Philadelphia  Press. 


It  Must  Have  Been. — "Ah,  yes,"  said  Senator 
Smugg,  as  he  interlaced  his  claws  in  a  self-satisfied 
way  in  front  of  his  corporosity,  "I  got  my  start  in 
life  by  clerking  in  a  humble  grocery  store  at  a  salary 
of  $3  per  week,  and  managed  to  save  money  on 
that." 

"But,"  replied  the  astute  reporter,  "that,  of 
course,  was  before  cash-registers  were  invented." — 
Puck. 


Tit  for  Tat. — A  few  days  ago  two  young  ladies 
hailed  a  tramcar,  entered  it,  and  found  only  stand- 
ing room.  One  of  them  whispered  to  her  compan- 
ion: 

"I'm  going  to  get  a  seat  from  one  of  these  men. 
You  take  notice." 

She  looked  down  the  row  of  men  and  selected  a 
sedate  gentleman  who  bore  the  general  settled  ap- 
pearance of  a  married  man.  She  sailed  up  to  him 
and  boldly  opened  fire: 

"My  dear  Mr.  Green!  How  delighted  I  am  to 
meet  you!  You  are  almost  a  stranger.  Will  I  ac- 
cept your  seat?  Well,  I  do  feel  tired,  I  heartily  ad- 
mit.    Thank  you,  so  much." 

The  sedate  gentleman — a  total  stranger,  of  course 
— looked,  listened,  then  quietly  rose,  and  gave  her 
his  seat,  saying: 

"Sit  down,  Jane,  my  girl.  Don't  often  see  you 
out  on  a  washing-day.  You  must  feel  tired,  I'm 
sure.     How's  your  mistress?" 

The  young  lady  got  her  seat,  but  lost  her  vivacity. 
— London  Tattler. 


Quits. — "A  man  tells  every  girl  she  is  pretty, 
you  know." 

"  Yes,  and  a  girl  gets  even,  you  know." 

' '  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"A  girl  tells  every  man  he  is  so  original,  but  that 
she  understands    him  perfectly." — Nashville  Amen- 


Merely  Imitations.— "Our  talented  soubrette," 
announced  the  stage-manager,  "will  now  endeavor 
to  entertain  the  audience  with  a  few  take-offs." 

"Come  along,  paw,"  snorted  Maw  Hoptoad.  "I 
hain't  a-goin'  to  stand  ler  no  undressin'  scene." — 
I  he  Houston  Chronicle. 


A  Puzzle. — "Hello,"  cried  young  Mr.  Newliwed, 

entering  the  kitchen,  "making  some  bread,  eh?      Or 

is  ii  cake?" 

"I   don't   know,"  replied  the  dear  little  bride,  with 

a    despairing    frown,    "I    haven't    finished    yet." — 
Philadelphia  !'<■ 


Disappointed.     "1  will  be  your  valentine,"  said 

lung  man. 
A    shadow   passed   across   the   lair  face  of  the  girl. 
1   was  so  in  hopes  thai   I  would  not  get  any  comics 

thi-  year,"  she  said      Philadelphia  Ledger. 


#%. 


g^  A  Happy 

Marriage 


'<Si>A:e/egg 


'*4* 


Depends 
largel  y  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
ation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated)  *-*  + 
by  William  H.  Walling,  AM.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume; 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impnrt  tn  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Hav«. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
Rieh    Clolh    Rinding,    Full    Gold    Stamp,    Illustrated,    92.00 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions  "and  Table  of  Content* 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,     Phila.,  Pa, 


Strong  Arms 

IT  Or  10c.  in  stamps  or  coin 

I  will  send,  as  long  as  they  last,  one  of  my 
charts  showing  exercises  that  will  quickly 
build  up  shoulders,  arms,  forearm* 
:ind  hands  without  any  apparatus.  They 
are  beautifully  illustrated  with  twenty 
half-tone   cuts.      Regular  price,    25  cents. 

PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 

43  Barker  Bldg.,      1 10  West  4 2d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


The  KLIP  with  the  Grip 

A  binder  and  loose  leaf  holder.  No 
holes  to  punch  or  strings  to  tie.  In- 
stantly removable.  Covers  to  order. 
Price  list  free.  Sample  dozen  mailed 
for  75  cents. 
H.  H.  BALLARD,  327,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


SIX   PER  CENT 


The  safest  and  most  profitable  invest- 
ment is  money  in  the  bank  at  6  per  cent. 
Write  for  booklet  "D,"  which  tells  all 
about  our  Certificates  of  Deposit. 


FIRST  TRUST  &5AVINC5  BANK! 

CAPITAL  $100,000.°-°  BILLINGS.  MONT.! 


FOUND  bhu°yem,J 

A  subscriber  advertised  his  country  home 
for  sale  in  The  Literary  Digest  Realty  Ex- 
change. It  was  priced  at  $  1 0,000  and  he 
inserted  a  single  advertisement.  Hardly  a 
fair  test  of  our  columns,  yet  five  rated  busi- 
ness men  inquired  regarding  the  property 
and  it  was  soldz%  a  result  of  this  inexpensive 
announcement.  Why  not  advertise  your 
house  where  others  are  meeting  profitable 
response  ?  v 


WHAT  WOULD  YOU  GIVE 

if  you  could  have  a  whole  hall  full  of  home 
buyers  and  talk  to  them  about  the  place  you 
want  to  sell? 

For  65  cents  a  line  you  can  talk  to  1 70,000 
of  them  by  using  The  Literary  Digest  Realty 
Exchange. 


QUICK  SVREINEXPENSIVE 

That's  the  record  The  Literary  Digest  Realty  Ex- 
change has  established  where  selling  desirable 
suburban  home  properties  is  concerned. 


LOOKING  FOB  A  SCHOOL? 
YOU    CAN    FIND    THE  SCHOOL    WANTED 
b]  writing  School  Agency,  SS6-41  1'nrk  Kow,  N.  Y. 


Our  reader!  are  asked  t<>  mention  TiiK  Litkkaky  DIGEST  when  Wilting  to  advertisers. 
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The  Last  Analysis. — "Water,"  said  the  scien- 
tific person,  "is  H20." 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Dustin  Stax,  as  he  laid  aside 
the  market  report,  "some  of  it  is,  and  a  great  deal 
of  it  I.  O.  U." — Washington  Star. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign . 

February  14. — The  American  battle-ship  fleet  ar- 
rives off  Valparaiso,  where  President  Montt  re- 
views the  war-ships  from  the  BagueJano  and 
escorts  them  out  of  the  harbor. 

February  is. — A  report  from  St.  Petersburg  states 
that  preliminary  orders  have  been  issued  for  the 
expedition  of  60,000  troops  to  the  Persian 
frontier. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  decline  the  challenge  of 
American  colleges  and  universities  for  a  track 
and  field  contest. 

February  16. — A  score  of  persons  are  injured  in 
riots  at  Rome  caused  by  anti-Clericals  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Giordano  Bruno. 

February  17. — Reports  of  Turkish  military  activ- 
ity cause  alarm  in  Russia. 

Three  men  are  killed  and  three  wounded  by  the 
bursting  of  a  steam-pipe  on  the  French  cruiser 
Descartes  off  Casablanca. 

The  Diario  E  span  oh  of  Havana,  revives  the 
charge  that  the  Maine  was  blown  up  by  order 
of  the  American  War  Department  to  justify 
intervention  in  Cuba. 

Ignaz  Edler  von  Plener,  the  Austrian  statesman, 
dies  in  Vienna  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight. 

February  19. — The  Japanese  Government  sends 
to  Ambassador  O'Brien  its  reply  co  America 
on  the  question  of  emigration.  Further  restric- 
tions are  conceded. 
The  German  Government  is  reported  to  be  con- 
sidering the  purchase  of  oil  firms  doing  busi- 
ness in  that  country,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  monopoly. 

February  20. — The  American  battle-ship  fleet  ar- 
rives at  Callao,  Peru;  Rear-Admiral  Evans, 
while  still  in  command,  is  too  ill  to  go  ashore. 

Russian  naval  plans  call  for  the  expenditure  of 
$1,078,000,000  in  the  next  nine  years. 

General  Stoessel  is  sentenced  to  death,  General 
Fock  reprimanded,  and  Generals  Reiss  and  Smir- 
noff are  acquitted  by  the  court-martial  in  St. 
Petersburg.  The  court  recommends  the  com- 
mutation of  General  Stoessel's  sentence  to  ten 
years'  imprisonment. 

Domestic. 

General. 

February  14. — Governor  Hughes,  at  Albany,  de- 
clines to  grant  the  application  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Jackson  for  an  extraordinary  term  of  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  trial  of  the  action 
brought  to  test  the  title  of  George  B.  McClellan 
to  the  office  of  Mayor  of  New  York. 

A  Federal  grand  jury  brings  antitrust  indict- 
ments against  representatives  of  practically 
every  union  in  New  Orleans. 

The  American  ship  Emily  Reed  founders  off  the 
coast  of  Oregon;   twelve  lives  are  lost. 

A  marked  improvement  in  the  steel  industry  is 
reported  in  Pittsburg. 

Charles  W.  Morse,  the  banker,  arrives  in  New 
York  City  and  is  arrestedand  admitted  to  bail 
on  two  indictments  charging  grand  larceny. 

February  17. — Twenty-eight  miners  are  entombed 
in  a  colliery  near  Mount  Carmel,  Pa. 

February  20. — Information  received  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  indicates  that 
no  general  reduction  of  wages  is  contemplated 
by  the  railroads  of  the  country. 

Judge  Ball,  in  Chicago,  dissolves  the  injunction 
the    Illinois-Central    litigation    granted    to 


Stuyvesant  Fish  last  October, 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Harriman. 

Washington. 


The  decision  is 


February  16. — Rear- Admiral  Converse,  in  a  long 
report  made  public  at  Washington,  answers  the 
recently  published  criticisms  of  the  American 
navy;  his  conclusions  being  that  the  ships  are 
not  inferior  to  those  in  foreign  service. 

February  17. — President  Roosevelt  accepts  the 
resignation  of  Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  First  As- 
sistant Postmaster-General,  who  is  to  assume 
management  of  Secretary  Taft's  campaign. 

February  19. — A  letter  by  the  President  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  made  pub- 
lic calling  for  data  in  regard  to  the  reduction  of 
wages  by  railroad  companies  and  the  causes 
thereof. 

February  20. — Baron  Takahira,  the  new  Japanese 
Ambassador,  is  received  by  President  Roose- 
velt, the  speeches  of  both  expressing  a  strong 
desire  for  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan. 


Clo 


fitting  lid 


Witt's 


water-tight 
Beine  all 


Gacrbe^ge 

CqlI\ 

Close-fitting    lid    and 
bottom  make  it  odorless, 
steel  and  corrugated,  it  is  the  strong- 
est can  there  is. 

One  man  writes  he  used  his  eight 
years. 

Witt's  Can  is  made  in  Ohio.  You  can  get  it  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.     Known  by  the  yellow  label  Witt's. 

If  YOUR  dealer  hasn't  Witt's,  don't  waste  time  over  imitations. 
Send  to  us  for  Witt's.  If  you  don't  like  it  we'll  pay  return  charges 
and  refund  your  money. 

Three  Sizes  :— No.  1,  15%  x  25  inches;  No.  2,  18x25;  No. 


gallons. 


.     Witt's  Pail,  No.  7,  5  gallons;  No.  8,  7  gallons  ;  No.  9, 
Address 


"=©&  Fire-proof  and 

water-tight  bottom 


THE    WITT    CORNICE    CO. 

Dept.  K.  CINCINNATI.  O. 


PETER  MOLLER'S 
COD  LIVER  OIL 


I 

! 
! 
1 


is  scientifically  prepared  under  the 
most  improved  method,  insuring 
cleanliness  in  every  detail  of  manu- 
facture and  consequently  is 

PURE— SWEET— DIGESTIBLE 

NO  DISAGREEABLE  TASTE  OR  ODOR 
AND  ALWAYS  PRODUCES  SATISFAC- 
TORY RESULTS. 

Sold  only  in  flat,  oval  bottles, 
bearing  name  of 

Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York, 

Sole  Agents. 


aCOUSTICon 


Enables  the  deaf  to  hear  instantly 
and  its  continued  use  often  restores  the 
natural  hearing;  no  trumpet  or  unsightly 
apparatus.  Write  us  to-day  and  learn  how 
you  can  thoroughly  test  it  before  pur. 
chasing.  In  use  in  hundreds  of  churches 
and  theatres  and  public  buildings  at  Wash- 
ington.   Booklet  on  request. 

ACOUSTIC  CO.,   1263  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


I 

I 
I 


ANTISEPTIC. 

THROAT  PASTILLES 

Prepared  according  to  *  Formi.la  cf  th.  Liverpool  Throat  Hosgjg 


EVANS  SONS  LESCHER  &  WEBB  Limited, 

LIVERPOOL.    LONDON    and    NEW    YORK. 

Hon*  gsnulna  unten»  bearing  tho  ttbova  Trade  Marh., 

Agency  for  (he  Un.tcd  Sli1<».—  " 

E»»n,  Son,  Lescher  &  Wtbb  Ltd  .  92  W.lllam  St..  New  Ycrl. 


GUARANTEED    UNDER    THE  FOOD  AND 
DRUGS  ACT.  JUNE  30.I9O&J    «• 


mllrkfC    Ulfil  A— Clear  the  air  Passages  from 
LI  AC    IYI  AUlU  Colds,  C  o  u  g  h  s.  Hoarseness. 
Non-narcotic.   Purely  Antiseptic.   Recommended  by  many 
physicians.    30  cents  box  by  mail.    Sample,  2-cent  stamp. 
EVANS  SONS  LESCHER  *  WEBB  limited,  <»■_>  fl  illiani  St.,  New  York 
Liverpool  and  London,  Eng. 


FACSIMILK 


SEE  THAT  CLIP? 

rpHE  NIAGARA  CLIP  holds  se- 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


SPECIAL  LEGISLATION  FOR  WOMEN 

BY  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
delivered  last  week,  woman  is  legally  in  a  class  by  herself  to 
the  extent  that  "legislation  designed  for  her  protection  may  be 
sustained,  even  when  like  legislation  is  not  necessary  for  men,  and 
could  not  be  sustained."  Altho  during  the  past  thirty-four  years 
twenty  States  have  enacted  laws  limiting  the  working  hours  of 
women,  until  now  the  constitutionality  of  such  legislation  has  been 
the  subject  of  constant  controversy. 

The  decision  which  ends  this  controversy  was  handed  down  in 
the  case  of  Muller  7\r.  the  State  of  Oregon.  A  statute  of  five 
years'  standing  in  that  State  forbids  the  employment  of  women  in 
factories,  mechanical  establishments,  and  laundries  for  "more  than 
ten  hours  in  any  one  day."  Curt  Muller,  a  laundryman,  attacked 
this  law  on  the  ground  that  it  infringes  on  the  right  of  contract 
guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. Defeated  in  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court,  Muller  carried 
the  case  to  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  with  the  result  recorded 
in  the  opening  sentence  of  this  article.  In  making  known  the  de- 
cision Justice  Brewer,  explaining  why  woman  should  be  treated  as 
a  special  ward  of  the  State,  said  in  part : 

"  Differentiated  by  these  matters  from  the  otner  sex,  she  is  prob- 
ably placed  in  a  class  by  herself,  and  legislation  designed  for  her 
protection  may  be  sustained,  even  when  like  legislation  is  not  nec- 
essary for  men,  and  could  not  be  sustained.  It  is  impossible  to 
close  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  she  still  looks  to  her  brother  and 
depends  upon  him.  Even  tho  all  restrictions  on  political,  per- 
sonal, and  contractual  rights  were  taken  away,  and  she  stood,  so 
far  as  statutes  are  concerned,  upon  an  absolutely  equal  plane  with 
him.  it  would  still  be  true  that  she  is  so  constituted  that  she  will 
rest  upon  and  look  to  him  for  protection  ;  that  her  physical  structure 
and  a  proper  discharge  of  her  maternal  functions — having  in  view 
not  merely  her  own  health  but  the  well-being  of  the  race — justify 
liegislation  to  protect  her  from  the  greed  as  well  as  the  passion  of 
man.  The  limitations  which  this  statute  places  upon  her  con- 
tractual powers,  upon  her  right  to  agree  with  her  employer  as  to 
the  time  she  shall  labor,  are  not  imposed  solely  for  her  benefit, 
but  also  largely  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Many  words  can  not  make 
this  plainer.  The  two  sexes  differ  in  structure  of  body,  in  the 
functions  to  be  performed  by  each,  in  the  amount  of  physical 
strength,  in  the  capacity  for  long-continued  labor,  particularly 
when  done  standing,  the  influence  of  vigorous  health  upon  the 
future  well-being  of  the  race,  the  self-reliance  which  enables  one 
to  assert  full  rights,  and  in  the  capacity  to  maintain  the  struggle 
for  subsistence.  This  difference  justifies  a  difference  in  legisla- 
tion and  upholds  that  which  is  designed  to  compensate  for  some 
of  the  burdens  which  rest  upon  her." 

Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis.  a  leading  lawyer  of  Boston  who  volun- 
teered his  services  to  the  State  of  Oregon  in  this  case,  submitted 


a  brief  which  the  New  York  Outlook  describes  as  of  "extraordi- 
nary interest  "  since  it  marks  a  significant  change  in  the  defense  of 
labor  legislation  relating  to  women.     Says  The  Outlook  : 

"Hitherto  cases  involving  constitutionality  of  statutes  restricting 
women's  working  hours  have  been  argued  almost  wholly  upon  their 
legal  merits.  Citations  and  arguments  of  counsel  have  been  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  legal  right  of  States,  under  their  police  powers, 
to  enact  necessary  health  measures,  even  if  such  restrictions  inter- 
fere with  the  'freedom  of  contract '  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  This  right  of  States  to 
restrict  individual  freedom  in  the  interest  of  public  health  and 
welfare  has  been  explicitly  upheld  by  the  highest  State  courts  and 
by  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  itself  in  important  decisions.  The 
real  question  at  issue,  therefore,  in  upholding  the  constitutionality 
of  laws  limiting  women's  working  hours  is  no  longer  in  the  main  a 
legal  one,  but  rather  medical  and  social.  ...  It  is  in  emphasizing 
this  important  distinction,  and  in  having  brought  before  the  Court 
the  authoritative  statements  of  medical  and  lay  experts,  that  lies 
the  unique  value  of  the  argument  presented  by  the  counsel  for  the 
State  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Brandeis  marshals  authorities  in  order  to 
set  before  the  Court  the  'facts  of  common  knowledge  '  on  which 
legislation  of  this  sort  has  been  based.  These  authorities  show 
that  long  hours  of  labor  for  women  in  mechanical  pursuits  have  ill 
effects  on  the  health  of  the  women  employed  (to  a  greater  extent 
than  such  hours  have  upon  men),  on  their  safety,  and  on  their 
morals — causing  and  increasing  drunkenness,  for  instance  ;  but, 
what  is  still  more  serious,  these  hours  of  work  are  a  menace  to  the 
general  welfare,  for  they  insidiously  and  grievously  impair  the 
child-bearing  functions  of  the  workers,  the  mothers  and  future 
mothers  of  the  race ;  they  injure  and  even  destroy  homes,  and  are 
responsible  for  hosts  of  neglected  children  ;  they  thus,  in  a  double 
sense,  bring  evil  upon  future  generations  with  cumulative  force. 
The  brief  sets  forth  the  beneficial  effect,  in  all  these  respects, 
which  has  actually  been  secured  by  restrictive  legislation." 

Mr.  Brandeis  also  pointed  out  that  similar  laws  have  been 
passed  in  England  and  all  the  leading  countries  of  Europe.  In 
addition  to  Oregon,  the  States  of  the  Union  in  which  laws  have 
been  enacted  limiting  the  working  hours  of  factory  women  are  as 
follows :  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Louisiana,  Connecticut, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Nebraska,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  New  Jersey,  Colorado,  and  South  Carolina. 
Of  the  situation  in  New  York  The  Times  says  : 

"The  New  York  law  was  enacted  in  uSyo,  and  embodied,  with 
amendments,  in  the  statutes  of  1907.  Curiously  enough,  this  act 
was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
in  June  last.  Judge  Gray,  in  writing  the  opinion,  seems  to  have 
taken  a  view  of  the  position  of  woman  diametrically  opposite  :to 
that  which  guided  the  Supreme  Court,  in  affirming  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Oregon  law.  We  find  in  Judge  Gray's  opinion  these 
views  exprest :     'Under  our  laws  men  and  women  now  stand  alike 
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in  their  constitutional  rights,  and  there  is  no  warrant  for  making 
any  discrimination  between  them  with  respect  to  the  liberties  of 
persons  or  of  contract.' 

"  He  exprest  the  opinion,  therefore,  thai  the  legislation  had  over- 
stept  the  limits  set  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State  to  the  exercise 
of  the  power  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  citizens.  'An  adult 
female.'  he  said,  "is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  ward  of  the  State,  or 
in  any  oilier  light  than  the  man  is  regarded  when  the  question  re- 
lates to  the  busine  s,  pursuit,  or  calling."  It  is  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  fudge  (.ray  tailed  to  find  in  the  language  of  the  law  any- 
thing suggesting  the  purposeol  promoting  health.  He  leaves  it  to 
be  inferred  that,  had  such  a  purpose  been  expressly  stated,  the 
Court  might  have  delivered  a  different  opinion." 

Returning  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Oregon  case  the 
same  paper  adds  : 

"To  deny  a  woman  the  right  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day 
in  a  factory  may  work  a  hardship  to  her  individually,  since  her 
freedom  of  contract  is  interfered  with  and  her  power  to  earn  a  sub- 
sistence may  be  diminished.  Hut.  says  the  Court,  the  policy  em- 
bodied in  the  statute  has  in  view  'not  merely  her  own  health,  but 
the  well-being  of  her  race."  This  repeats  with  great  exactness  the 
principle  of  nature,  as  exprest  by  Tennyson  : 

" '  So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 
So  careless  of  the  single  life.' 

"It  accords,  also,  with  the  policy  of  exemptions  in  favor  of 
woman  that  prevails  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  largely,  even, 
among  primitive  savages  ;  exemptions,  that  is.  from  jury  duty  and 
military  and  constabulary  service.  It  is  in  harmony,  likewise, 
with  the  laws  that  compel  support  of  the  wife  by  the  husband,  and 
provide  for  alimony  when  divorces  are  granted.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  these  laws,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Court  sustaining 
their  constitutionality,  do  not  spring  from  sentiment.  They  rest 
rather  upon  a  maxim  of  highest  social  policy.  To  the  end  that 
the  race  may  be  preserved,  that  the  health,  vigor,  and  soundness 
of  posterity  may  be  assured,  that  class  of  society  charged  with  the 
chief  functions  of  race  preservation  must  be  surrounded  with  pe- 
culiar safeguards,  and  securely  sheltered  against  risks  and  perils 
that  the  law  permits  men  freely  to  incur  in  their  daily  affairs." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  finds  the  decision  sound  from  the 
economic  point  of  view.     To  quote  : 

"The  Industrial  Commission  of  1900  laid  great  emphasis  upon 
the  fact  that  'permanent  industrial  progress  can  not  be  built  upon 
the  physical  exhaustion  of  women  and  children.'  It  asserted  with- 
out qualification  that  'a  reduction  in  hours  has  never  lessened  the 
working  people's  ability  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world,' 


and  that  'States  with  shorter  work-days  actually  manufacture  their 
products  at  a  lower  cost  than  States  with  longer  working-days.' 
Testimony  to  this  effect  is  practically  universal,  and  is  particularly 
striking  in  the  reports  of  the  imperial  German  factory  inspectors." 

Does  this  decision,  ask  several  papers,  make  for,  or  against,  the 
cause  of  woman  suffrage?     Says  the  New  York  World: 

"  In  delivering  the  Court's  opinion  Justice  Brewer  writes  most 
sympathetically.  But  the  militant  suffragists  do  not  ask  for  sym- 
pathy, but  equality.  Man's  chivalry  they  resent  as  a  bar  to  the 
emancipation  of  their  sex.  It  seems  cruel  logic  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  through  Justice  Brewer,  uses,  in  placing  woman  in  a  class 
by  herself  requiring  privileges  not  man's." 


THE   ELKINS  LAW  SUSTAINED 

OOPULAR  interest  in  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Supreme 
*-  Court  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  The  Great 
Northern  Railroad  Company  is  inspired  by  its  indirect  rather  than 
its  direct  bearing.  Indirectly  the  decision  disposes  of  one  of  the 
chief  points  on  which  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  relied  to 
defeat  the  $29,000,000  fine  imposed  by  Judge  Landis  in  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  rebate  case.  Moreover,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Chronicle  Telegraph  and  other  papers,  it  affords  an  answer 
to  those  critics  who  have  discovered  in  some  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  recent  decisions  an  active  hostility  toward  organized  labor, 
since  it  now  deals  with  equal  hand  a  blow  to  corporate  interests. 

As  this  trial  is  recognized  by  the  Standard  Oil  as  a  test  case, 
the  exact  facts,  briefly  stated,  are  of  interest.  '  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Elkins  Act  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
was  fined  $15,000  for  giving  rebates,  the  alleged  offenses  having 
been  committed  during  the  summer  of  1905,  but  the  indictment  not 
found  until  two  years  later.  An  appeal  was  made  against  this  fine 
on  grounds  thus  summarized  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the 
Philadelphia  Press  : 

"The  company  admitted  the  concessions  and  contended  that  the 
Hepburn  Act,  passed  June  29,  1907,  and  which  went  into  effect 
August  29,  1907,  had  repealed  the  penalty  section  of  the  Elkins 
Act  and  that  all  indictments  for  alleged  offenses  of  rebating  re- 
turned after  June  29,  1907,  were  not  punishable  under  the  Elkins 
act.  As  the  Hepburn  Act  could  not  punish  offenses  of  rebating 
committed  prior  to  August  29,  1907,  when  it  went  into  effect,  it 
was  held  by  the  railway  company  that,  even  if  guilty  of  the  offenses 
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Courtesy  of  "The  American  Magazine." 

AT  THE  AGE   OK  THREE. 


Courtesy  of  "  The  American  Magazine." 
IN    HIS   EIGHTH   YEAR. 

EARLY   PORTRAITS    OF   GOVERNOR    HUGHES. 


Courtesy  of  "  McClure's  Magazine.'* 
A  I    NINETEEN. 


as  charged,  it  could  not  be  punished,  the  indictment  having  been 
found  between  June  29  and  August  29,  1907." 

This  technical  defense  is  now  swept  aside  by  the  Supreme-Court 
decision,  rendered  without  a  dissenting  opinion.  Of  Standard 
Oil's  interest  in  the  case  the  dispatch  above  quoted  says  : 

"The  indictments  against  it  on  which  it  was  found  guilty  and  the 
record  fine  imposed  by  Judge  Landiswere  returned  by  the  Federal 
jury  August  28,  1907,  or  one  day  before  the  Hepburn  Act  went  into 
effect.  In  fact,  it  was  to  enable  the  Federal  authorities  to  find 
the  indictments  against  the  Standard  Oil  under  the  Elkins  Act  that 
the  putting  in  operation  of  the  Hepburn  Act  was  delayed  from 
June  to  August,  1907. 

"It  was  feared  that  the  statute  of  limitation  would  operate  in 
favor  of  the  Standard  Oil  if  the  indictments  were  not  found  under 
the  Elkins  Act.  While  the  Elkins  Act  prescribed  only  a  fine  for 
the  offense  of  rebating  and  the  Hepburn  Act  has  both  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, it  was  deemed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  proceed  against  the  Standard  Oil  under  the  Elkins 
Act  and  not  run  the  risk  of  letting  the  Standard  Oil  go  scot-free 
under  the  Hepburn  Act  on  a  plea  based  on  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions. 

"Other  legal  points  have  been  raised  by  the  Standard  Oil  in  its 
contest  to  prevent  paying  the  fine  imposed  by  Judge  Landis,  and 
they  will  in  turn  find  their  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  adjudica- 
tion before  the  fine  is  paid." 

The  press  applaud  the  decision  and  praise  the  Court  for  its  re- 
fusal to  let  minor  technicalities  defeat  the  plain  purpose  of  the 
law.     Says  the  Chicago  Record-Herald : 

"  Had  Congress  intended  to  issue  a  sweeping  pardon  to  those 
offenders  against  the  Elkins  Act  who  did  not  happen  to  be  in  the 
meshes  of  the  Department  of  Justice  at  the  moment  the  Hepburn 
Act  supplanted  the  former,  it  is  assuredly  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  in  some  way  that  purpose,  that  desire,  that  exercise  of  clem- 
ency, would  have  been  made  manifest  to  the  public.  It  is  of 
record  that  not  one  legislator  in  either  branch  ever  betrayed  any 
suspicion  of  so  important  a  purpose  or  consummation.  Some- 
times a  legislature  blunders  into  a  far-reaching  consequence,  but 
the  courts  will  not  assume  such  a  lapse  or  blunder  in  the  absence 
of  linguistic  compulsion." 

"A  momentous  decision,"  exclaims  the  New  York  Sun,  which 
ventures  the  hope  that  it  may  "for  all  time  dispose  of  the  criminal 
rebate  on  the  part  of  the  common  carriers." 


GOVERNOR  HUGHES'S  OPTIMISM 

"  TJ)ESSIMISTS  and  cynics  can  not  develop  this  country,"  re- 
-*-  marked  Governor  Hughes  in  the  course  of  his  Washing- 
ton's-birthday  address  in  Chicago  ;  and  the  press  of  the  country 
echo  the  assertion  with  approving  emphasis.  The  evils  which  we 
lament,  said  the  Governor,  should  not  blind  us  to  the  progress 
which  is  being  made  ;  and  he  quoted  from  a  letter  written  by 
Washington  in  177S  to  show  that  the  conditions  which  discourage 
reformers  to-day  had  their  counterpart  even  in  those  days  of  patri- 
otic exaltation  when  the  country  was  in  the  throes  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggle.  "If  I  was  called  upon  to  draw  a  picture  of  the 
times  and  of  Men,"  wrote  Washington  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  "I 
should  in  one  word  say  that  idleness,  dissipation,  and  extrava- 
gance seems  to  have  laid  fast  hold  of  most  of  them.  That  specu- 
lation— peculation — and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  riches  seems  to 
have  got  the  better  of  every  other  consideration  and  almost  of 
every  order  of  Men." 

It  is  full  time  that  the  people  of  the  country  were  made  to  real- 
ize that  these  times  are  not  evil  beyond  all  precedent,  remarks  the 
Springfield  Republican  in  this  connection,  and  it  supplements  the 
evidence  offered  above  by  a  quotation  from  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
showing  that  a  hundred  years  later  there  was  still  ample  opportu- 
nity for  a  pessimistic  view  of  tilings.  Said  Mr.  Tilden  in  1873: 
"The  cancer  which  reached  a  head  in  the  municipal  government  of 
the  metropolis  gathered  its  virus  from  the  corrupted  blood  which 
pervades  our  whole  country.  Everywhere  there  are  violated  public 
and  private  trusts.  The  carpet-bag  governments  are  cancers  on 
the  body  politic  even  more  virulent  than  the  New  York  ring." 
Turning  again  to  the  contrasting  optimism  of  Governor  Hughes's 
outlook  on  present-day  conditions,  we  read  : 

"  Intelligent  comparison  of  the  conditions  of  this  day  with  those 
in  times  past  can  not  fail  to  cause  gratification  and  to  beget  confi- 
dence. .  .  .  The  country  is  morally  sound.  In  this  land  of  indus- 
try with  unexampled  opportunities  for  production  and  exchange, 
with  an  area  and  a  population  enjoying  advantages  of  distribution 
free  from  artificial  barriers  of  intercourse  such  as  the  world  has 
never  seen,  the  men  of  business  inevitably  represent  the  intelli- 
gence and  moral  sentiment  of  the  people.  They  do  not  constitute 
a  caste.  They  come  from  every  walk  in  life  ;  from  the  farm,  the 
college,  the  counting-room,  and  the  shop.  They  represent  every 
element  in  the  population,  native  and  foreign-born,  of  every  degree 
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of  advantage  and  disadvantage  in  origin  and  environment.  Every 
stimulus  to  ambition,  ever)  precept  of  morality,  every  counsel  of 
exp<  rj  success  and  every  disaster,  every  lesson  of  the 

past  and  the  multiform  warnings  of  a  world  where  truth  and  jus- 
tice alone  win  lasting  victories,  have  helped  to  shape  their  stand- 
ards and  to  determine  their  aims.  And  making  all  allowance  for 
the  extremes  oi  avarice  and  artifice,  for  the  unwholesome  specta- 
cles of  exploitation  and  infidelity  to  trust,  without  blinking  any 
evil  or  glossing  over  any  wrong,  the  fact  remains  that  the  business 
men  of  the  country  are  lor  the  most  part  honest  men,  representing 
fairly  the  moral  standards  of  the  people.  And  never  more  than 
to-day  have  they,  taken  as  a  whole,  earnestly  desired  that  abuses 
shall  be  stopt,  that  an  end  shall  be  put  to  corrupt  dealings  and 
unfair  practises,  that  gambling  shall  not  parade  in  business  livery, 
and  that  American  industry  and  trade  shall  have  free  scope  for 
development  and  extension  along  the  lines  of  honorable  rivalry 
and  with  justice  to  stockholders,  to  employees,  and  to  the  people 

at  large 

"To  distrust  the  future  in  this  land  of  opportunity,  of  educa- 
tional privileges  so  eagerly  seized,  of  moral  influences  so  wide- 
spread and  effective,  is  to  despair  of  humanity  itself." 


crats  who  believe  in  protection.  There  are  trust  Democrats  and 
antitrust  Democrats.  There  are  Democrats  who  believe  in  pub- 
lic ownership  of  public  utilities  and  Democrats  who  believe  in 
private  ownership  of  public  officials.  There  are  Democrats  who 
differ  fundamentally  from  other  Democrats,  and  who  agree  abso- 


MR.  HEARST'S  NEW  PARTY 

IF  the  attitude  of  the  press  counts  for  anything,  Mr.  Hearst's 
new  "National  Independence  party"  will  have  little  support 
in  the  coming  campaign.  Hardly  a  newspaper  outside  of  his  own 
group  of  journals  has  a  good  word  for  it.  But  in  his  campaign  for 
mayor  of  New  York  the  same  thing  was  true,  and  he  polled  enough 
votes  to  put  the  result  in  doubt ;  in  his  campaign  for  governor  in 
1906  he  nearly  carried  New  York  State  under  similar  conditions, 
and  in  Massachusetts  his  Independence  League  won  second  place, 
making  the  Democrats  a  "third  party."  We  have  not  seen  any 
predictions  that  he  will  cut  any  large  figure  in  the  returns  next 
November,  but  during  the  campaign  "it  requires  little  imagination 
to  foresee  that  he  may  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  lot  of  trouble," 
remarks  the  Baltimore  News  (Ind.).  It  will  be  hard  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  to  resist  any  demands  he  may  make,  short  of  the 
Presidential  nomination,  thinks  this  paper. 

Mr.  Hearst's  idea,  however,  seems  to  be  that  the  Democratic 
party  has  outlived  its  usefulness  and  that  the  time  for  a  new  party 
has  come.  Both  the  old  parties  have  ceased  to  stand  for  any  defi- 
nite idea.  "The  woid  Democracy  defines  no  doctrine."  he  de- 
clares; "the  word  Republican  expresses  no  principle."  One  wing 
of  a  party  stands   for  one  thing,    another   for  the   very  opposite. 
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Hbarsi    "  There  is  -it  least  one  way  to  get  rid  ol  Bryan." 

1  .eipziger  in  the  1  )etroil   \ 

Speaking  at  Chicago  on  Februarj   22,  at  the  gathering  where  the 
new  party  was  launched,  he  said  : 

"Men  are  Democrats  by  inheritance  and    Republicans  by   tradi- 
tion.     There  are  Democrats  who  believe   in  free  trade   and  Demo- 
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From  "  Puck."     Copyrighted,  1908.     By  permission. 

THE  ELEPHASS  AND  THE  JACKAPHANT 

Their  Erstwhile  Keeper—"  Holy  Harma  !    What's  happened 
to  the  animals  ?  "  —  Glackens  in  Puck 

lutely  with  certain  Republicans.  Of  all  the  various  parties  which 
exist  in  the  nation.  I  have  found  that  the  two  that  are  the  most 
bitterly,  the  most  utterly  and  most  uncompromisingly  opposed  to 
each  other  are  the  radical  Democratic  party  and  the  conservative 
Democratic  party." 

In  view  of  this  chaos  in  the  old  parties.  Mr.  Hearst  calls  upon 
all  true  patriots  to  rally  to  his  standard  and  support  a  party  which 
stands,  he  avers,  for  the  principles  of  Washington.  Jefferson,  Jack- 
son, and  Lincoln.  Some  of  the  cardinal  principles  in  the  platform 
of  the  new  party  are  enunciated  as  follows  : 

Direct  nominations  by  the  people  of  all  candidates  for  office. 

The  election  of  United  States  senators  and  judges  by  the  people. 

An  income-tax  and  the  referendum. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  recall  public  officials  from  public 
service. 

The  immediate  government  ownership  of  railroad  and  telegraph 
lines. 

Emergency  currency  to  be  issued  only  by  the  government. 

An  eight-hour  day  for  working-men. 

A  law  making  blacklisting  illegal. 

An  interstate-commerce  court  to  enforce  the  rulings  of  the  Inter- 
state-Commerce Commission. 

A  ship  subsidy  for  the  development  of  commerce. 

National  postal  savings-banks. 

Nothing  is  said  about  the  new  party's  candidate  tor  the  Presi- 
dency, but  it  seems  to  be  generally  taken  by  the  press  that  Mr. 
Hearst  will  cany  the  standard  himself.  As  the  Savannah  News 
(Dem.)  observes  : 

" There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  doubt  that   Mr.    Hearst  will  be 

at  the  head  of  the  ticket.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  other  man 
in  that  position.  It  is  Mr.  Hearst's  party.  Its  principles  are 
his.  and  it  is  but  natural  that  he  should  be  its  leader. 

"Of  course  he  doesn't  expect  to  be  elected.  He  does  expect. 
however,  to  make  such  an  impression  that  the  new  party  will  be 
heard  from  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1912." 

Many  refuse  to  see  anything  more  in  this  affair  than  anew  "third 
party,"  like  the  many  that  have  sprung  up  and  disappeared  from  time 
to  time  in  former  years.     Says  the  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.  Dem.)  : 
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"As  the  political  tides  have  been  charted  in  the  past,  this  would 
seem  to  be  an  unpromising  year  for  new  political  parties  or  for 
third  parties  generally,  whether  new  or  old.  While  dissatisfaction 
due  to  business  disturbance  has  contributed  to  the  popular  inter- 
est in  such  parties  in  former  campaign  years,  they  have  generally 
made  slight  headway  except  as  a  protest  against  too  great  con- 
servatism in  administration  and  a  refusal  to  inaugurate  re- 
forms  

"  The  policies  of  both  of  the  two  old  parties  embrace  enough  of 
the  actually  radical  or  ut  least  of  the  reformatory  at  present  to 
satisfy  all  except  a  negligible  quantity  of  the  voters,  leaving  to 
third  parties  little  on  which  to  make  appeal.  Declarations  for  an 
income-tax,  for  labor  legislation,  for  government  ownership  of 
telegraph-lines,  etc.,  are  hardly  distinctive  enough  to  render  the 
independence- League  platform  attractive  to  large  masses  of  the 
electorate. 

"  While,  however,  conditions  give  small  opportunity  for  new 
parties  or  third  parties  in  a  national  sense,  it  is  just  possible  that 
the  situation  in  some  particular  States  might  give  them  importance 
+o  the  extent  to  which  such  States  may  be  able  to  affect  the  na- 
tional election.  Mr.  Hearst's  Independence  League  contributed 
to  sweeping  changes  in  New  York  at  the  last  election  in  that  State. 
If  it  develops  as  a  national  movement  in  the  coming  election  a 
fractional  part  of  the  strength  it  then  developed,  it  might  have 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  complicating  matters. 

"  However,  the  national  election  will  take  place  under  condi- 
tions differing  greatly  from  those  present  in  the  State  election." 

Mr.  Watterson*s  Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.)  tells  Mr. 
Hearst  plainly  that  his  new  party  is  not  wanted.     To  quote  : 

"  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  exact  need  of  the  party  Mr.  Hearst 
thus  has  set  loose.  Much  of  what  it  advocates  may  be  found  al- 
ready existing  in  the  platforms  or  in  the  speeches  of  high  expo- 
nents of  the  two  preexisting  parties.  It  seems  to  have  picked  out 
some  of  the  worst  and  most  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  old  parties 
and  made  them  the  archstones  of  its  political  faith. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  the  country  needs  is  an  actual,  sin- 
cere, and  strict  return  to  the  ideals  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Jack- 
son, and  Lincoln.  Both  the  old  parties  embrace,  as  it  is,  a  super- 
fluity of  iniquity  in  their  latter-day  platforms  and  practises.  No 
farther  extension  or  concentration  of  this  iniquity  is  wholesome 
or  desirable.  The  people  wish  a  square  deal,  equality  before  the 
law,  freedom  from  capitalistic  domination,  honest  elections,  and 
home  rule.  Also  they  want  relief  from  the  brays  of  demagogs 
and  the  prejudices  and  vagaries  of  agitators." 

The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  recalls  several  recent  statements 


of  Mr.  Hearst  in  which  he  appears  as  a  conservative,  the  friend 
of  capital  as  well  as  labor,  and  remarks  : 

"  Mr.  Hearst  evidently  regards  this  year  as  one  that  calls  for  a 
conservative,  and  among  all  the  expedients  of  the  politicians  who 
wish  to  appear  both  conservative  and  radical,  one  thing  at  one 
moment  and  another  at  another,  one  thing  to  one  element  and  the 
reverse  to  the  other,  none  is  more  amusing  than  this  shift  on  the 
part  of  a  man  who  was  badly  beaten  only  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
because  the  people  thought  him  radical  to  the  point  of  being 
revolutionary." 


THE  SUBMARINE  SCANDAL 

r  I  "HE  charge  that  a  firm  building  submarine  boats  has  been 
*■  resorting  to  subterranean  methods  has  given  the  newspaper 
paragraphers  a  new  field  of  operations.  The  more  serious  edi- 
torial writers,  however,  evidently  recall  the  similar  scandal  of  1903, 
and  are  waiting  for  more  light  before  giving  their  opinions.  In 
1903  the  Electric  Boat  Company,  manufacturing  the  Holland  sub- 
marine, was  charged  with  using  improper  influences  in  Congress, 
and,  upon  investigation,  was  exonerated.  The  same  company  is 
now  accused  again  by  Congressman  Lilley  (Rep.),  of  Connecticut, 
and  an  investigation  is  promised.  This  time  the  charge  seems  to 
rest,  according  to  the  Washington  correspondents,  upon  the  fact 
that  the  House  Naval  Committee,  after  voting  to  build  only  two 
battle-ships  where  the  President  wanted  four,  went  on  to  vote  for 
eight  submarines  where  the  President  had  asked  for  only  half  as 
many.  This  remarkable  avidity  for  submarines  aroused  the  sus- 
picions of  Mr.  Lilley,  and  he  demands  an  investigation.     He  says  : 

"  By  the  time  those  boats  are  constructed  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  there  will  be  improvements  in  submarine  construction,  and 
yet  the  Government  will  not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  these 
improvements.     To  illustrate  : 

"The  battle-ship  Vermont  was  commenced  last  August.  To- 
day she  is  practically  an  obsolescent  ship.  Our  latest  type  of  war- 
vessel  could  demolish  three  of  her.  Despite  the  almost  constant 
changes  in  naval  construction  these  eight  submarines  have  been 
contracted  for,  thereby  forcing  down  the  throat  of  the  Department 
twice  as  many  submarines  as  they  have  asked  for.  The  Naval 
Committee,  by  a  majority  vote,  has  taken  from  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Naval  Board  the  powers  invested 
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in  them  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  oi   the    Holland    Submarine 
Company." 

A  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun  from  .Mr.  Lilley's  home  town 
(VVaterbury)  has  this  to  saj  of  him  : 

"Those  who  have  watched  Congressman  Lilley's  attitude  are 
nut  surprized  at  his  attack  on  the  submarine  methods.  He  had 
told  i  friends  that  he  had  been  offered  bribes  by  submarine- 

.  and  that  any  fearless,  honest  man  in  Congress  stood 
inconstant  jeopard)  oi  attacks  of  the  submarine  interests  it  not 
willing  to  yield  to  their  blandishments.  These  interests,  he  says. 
have  done  more  to  corrupt  Congress  in  ten  years  than  any  one 
agency.  On  one  occasion  in  this  city  these  people  approached 
Mr.  I.illev.  it  is  known,  and  offered  him  a  bribe  that  ran  into  five 
figui 

"He  says  in  each  ol  his  campaigns  financial  support  of  the 
submarine-boat  people  had  been  offered  him  if  lie  pledged  his  vote 
in  their  measures  before  Congress,  but  he  refused.  Mr.  Lilley  is 
well  known  as  a  fighter,  and  his  conflict  witli  these  submarine  peo- 
ple will  be  watched  with  interest." 

(  ongressman  Roberts  (Rep.,  -Mass.  |,  a  member  of  the  committee 
under  discussion,  disposes  of  the  charge  thus  : 

"  Mr.  Lilley  charges  that  the  Electric  Boat  Company  controls  the 
committee  and  forces  it  to  give  more  submarines  than  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  asks  for.  I  believe  any  intelligent  man  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case  will  laugh  at  such  a 
charge. 

"There  is  not  a  man  on  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  who  would 
not  gladly  have  voted  for  the  four  battle-ships  asked  for,  but  we 
decided  that  conservatism  would  hiring  the  best  results  in  a  year 
such  as  this,  when  we  are  said  to  be  facing  a  huge  deficit.  I  am 
told  that  a  determined  fight  is  to  be  made  even  on  the  two  battle- 
ships recommended,  and  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprized  to  see  the 
House  bill  give  only  one  battle-ship. 

"The  price  of  two  battle-ships  is  about  $iS, 000,000,  and  for  the 
price  of  one  ship  we  can  build  twenty-seven  submarines  or  there- 
abouts. 

"So  in  cutting  off  ^iS, 000,000  from  the  estimates  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  committee  considered  that  it  would  be 
only  fair  to  increase  the  number  of  submarines,  the  need  of  which 
is  great. 

"The  charge  that  a  combination  of  submarine  men  defeated 
the  four-battle-ship  plan  is  ridiculous,  from  the  fact  that  there 
were  four  different  submarine  propositions  voted  on  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  on  each  of  these  the  vote  was  so  different  as  to  make 
the  talk  of  a  combination  foolish." 


MORE  OF   BROWNSVILLE 

ALTHO  the  action  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs brings  to  a  close  one  phase  of  the  prolonged  dispute 
over  the  cardinal  tacts  of  the  Brownsville  affray,  "as  apolitical 
issue,"  says  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.),  "the  case 
is  scarcely  damaged."  Out  of  the  mass  of  conflicting  evidence 
and  theory  in  which  the  "shooting  Up  "  of  Brownsville  has  been 
enveloped  for  more  than  a  year  the  committee  emerges  with  the 
following  resolutions,  approved  by  a  vote  of  8  to  4  :  "That,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  committee,  the  shooting  in  the  affray  at  Browns- 
ville on  the  night  of  August  13-14,  [906,  was  done  by  some  of  the 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  Twenty-fifth  United  States  Infantry, 
then  stationed  at  Fort  Brown.  Texas."  And  further:  "  That  the 
testimony  fails  to  identify  the  particular  soldier  or  soldiers  who 
participated  in  the  shooting  affair  at  Brownsville."  The  first  of 
these  resolutions,  which  is  regarded  as  a  victory  for  the  Adminis- 
tration and  a  defeat  for  Senator  Foraker,  was  supported  by  the 
five  Democrats,  but  by  only  three  of  the  Republicans,  in  the  com- 
mittee. The  majority  of  the  Republican  members  stood  with  Mr. 
Foraker  in  the  opposition.  Five  substitute  resolutions,  the 
strongest  of  which  declared  that  "the  weight  of  the  testimony 
shows  that  none  of  the  soldiers"  participated  in  the  affray,  were 
voted  down.  The  fight,  says  a  Washington  dispatch,  will  now  be 
carried  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  There  Senator  Foraker  pur- 
poses also  to  introduce  a  bill  to  restore  the  discharged  negro  sol- 
diers to  military  service. 

The  finding  of  the  Senate  Committee,  remarks  the  Buffalo  Ex- 
press (Rep.),  vindicates  neither  the  discharged  soldiers  nor  the 
action  of  the  President.  The  same  paper  thinks  that  "perhaps  the 
most  significant  thing  about  the  whole  matter  is  the  absence  of  any 
mention  of  a  conspiracy  of  silence  among  the  soldiers  to  shield 
guilty  comrades,"  since  "it  was  on  the  supposition  that  such  a  con- 
spiracy existed  that  the  President  discharged  the  battalion."  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  (Bid),  allots  the  honors  of  the  struggle 
to  Senator  Foraker.  in  spite  of  his  defeat  in  the  voting.     To  quote: 

"  Beaten  by  Democratic  votes  and  those  of  three  out-and-out 
Roosevelt  senators,  he  made  a  better  showing  than  had  been 
hoped  for.  An  actual  majority  of  the  Republican  senators  on  the 
Committee  voted  against  the  resolution  that  the 'shooting  up  '  of 
Brownsville  was  clone  by  some  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
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Infantry — Bulkeley,  of  Connecticut,  Du  Pont,  of  Delaware,  Hem- 
enway,  of  Indiana,  and  Scott,  of  West  Virginia,  standing  with  For- 
aker.  Thus  Mr.  Roosevelt  again  owes  the  approval  of  one  of  his 
policies  to  Democratic  votes.  This  may  not  preclude  the  restora- 
tion to  the  Army  by  special  legislation  of  those  soldiers,  particu- 
larly as  the  committee  voted  down  a  resolution  declaring  that 
there  had  been  a  'conspiracy  of  silence  '  among  them." 

Among  the  papers  which  sum  up  for  the  President  the  New 
York  Globe  (Rep.)    is  particularly  lucid.     To  quote  in  part : 

"The  fantastic  theory  that  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  secretly 
got  hold  of  the  ammunition  and  guns  of  the  soldiers  and  killed  a 
couple  of  their  own  number  in  order  that  they  might  lay  the  blame 
on  the  soldiers  may  be  dismissed.  The  citizens  of  Brownsville, 
the  officers  of  the  three  companies,  the  various  army  inspectors 
who  have  investigated,  the  President,  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
who  reviewed  the  testimony  submitted  to  them,  and  now  twelve  of 
the  thirteen  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
have  reached  a  common  verdict  respecting  the  guilt  of  'some  '  of 
the  soldiers.  With  such  unanimity,  no  matter  what  the  future 
gyrations  of  Senator  Foraker,  it  may  be  accepted  as  established 
that  a  body  of  soldiers  on  the  night  of  August  13,  1906,  became 
murderers,  and  that  these  murderers  were  included  among  those 
that  the  President  discharged  from  the  Army  'without  honor.' 

"After  passing  the  resolution  declaring  that  the  shooting  was 
done  by  'some'  of  the  soldiers,  the  committee  passed  another 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  'testimony  failed  to  identify  the 
particular  soldier  or  soldiers '  who  participated  therein.  This 
resolution,  the  complement  of  the  other,  thus  removes  one  of  the 
principal  grounds  of  objection  to  the  President's  order.  It  has 
been  said  that  with  a  proper  effort  the  actual  participants  could 
have  been  discovered.  The  Senate  Committee,  Senator  Foraker 
leading  the  work,  made  a  most  diligent  effort  personally  to  iden- 
tify them.  It  confesses  its  failure — in  effect  declaring  that  the 
President  was  right  when  he  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  name 
the  guilty 

"It  is  conceivable  that  some  of  the  soldiers  do  not  know  the 
names  of  their  guilty  comrades,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  many 
were  wanting  in  knowledge.  Thus  it  is  fairly  established  that 
there  is  a  conspiracy  of  silence  to  which  many  of  the  discharged 
soldiers  are  parties 

"As  a  matter  of  military  discipline,  feeling  that  great  harm 
would  be  done  if  it  could  be  truthfully  said  that  a  gang  of  murder- 


ers and  sympathizers  with  murder  wore  the  uniform,  the  Presi- 
dent discharged  the  three  companies.  He  acted  on  the  approved 
military  principle  of  holding  the  embracing  organization  responsi- 
ble for  the  misdeeds  of  its  members.  ...  It  may  be  shocking  to 
the  sense  of  justice  of  some  that  the  possibly  innocent  under  any 
circumstances  should  be  involved  in  the  punishment  of  the  guilty, 
but  in  military  organizations  the  doctrine  of  imputed  blame  has 
always  prevailed,  the  growth  of  necessity  and  that  larger  good  to 
which  sometimes  strict  individualistic  rights  must  yield.  Thus  in 
civil  administration  no  compensation  is  paid  to  the  indicted  sus- 
pect even  tho  on  trial  he  is  acquitted.  We  must  run  the  risk  of 
being  unjustly  locked  up  in  order  that  society  may  not  be  overrun 
with  marauders." 

As  a  political  question,  agree  the  Washington  Star  (Rep),  and 
the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  the  dismissal  of  the  negro  soldiers  is 
destined  to  figure  even  more  prominently  than  heretofore.  "The 
battle  has  just  begun,"  asserts  The  Star,  "and  promises  to  wax 
hotter  and  hotter,  certainly  until  the  Chicago  convention,  and 
maybe  until  election  day  in  November." 


MR.  JEROME'S  HEAD  ASKED  FOR 

THE  New  York  papers  treat  the  charges  against  District  At- 
torney Jerome  as  a  tragedy.  Only  three  years  ago  these 
papers  supported  him  enthusiastically  in  his  single-handed  fight 
against  the  Republican  and  Democratic  nominees  until  one  with- 
drew and  the  other  was  defeated  ;  now  there  is  scarcely  one  jour- 
nal left  to  do  him  reverence.  The  very  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  files  the  petition  with  Governor  Hughes  for  his  removal  is 
William  F.  King,  who  was  chairman  of  the  "Jerome  nominators" 
three  years  ago.  The  charges  are,  in  brief,  that  the  District  At- 
torney failed  to  prosecute  the  magnates  involved  in  the  insurance, 
street-railway,  ice-trust,  and  banking  scandals,  but  has  rather  "as- 
sumed the  attitude  of  their  protector  and  advocate."  Mr.  Jerome's 
reply  is  that  these  men  conducted  their  operations  within  the 
forms  of  law  and  he  could  not  make  cases  against  them.  In  some 
cases  the  grand  jury  refused  to  indict. 

Mr.  King  avers  that  the  District  Attorney's  inactivity   is  partly 
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responsible  for  the  panic,   and  a  new  official  would   bring  back- 
prosperity.     He  says  in  a  newspaper  interview  : 

"I  maintain  that  much  of  the  blame  for  the  present  deplorable 
condition  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  failure  of  District  Attorney 
Jerome  to  prosecute  the  rich  and  influential  grafters  who  have 
robbed  our  people  and  disgraced  the  name  of  our  city,  beginning 
with  the  Ice  Trust,  the  infamous  clique  which  filched  the  money 
of  policy-holders  from  the  great  insurance  companies,  and,  last  in 
the  list  but  first  in  open,  shameless  audacity  and  barefaced  steal- 
ing, the  men  who  looted  and  wrecked  the  Metropolitan  Traction 
Company 

"If  the  District  Attorney  is  removed  and  a  man  appointed  to 
the  place  who  will  do  his  duty  and  not  allow  himself  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  wealth  or  social  prominence  of  the  criminal  it  is  his 
duty  to  prosecute,  we  will  at  once  enter  upon  an  era  of  prosperity." 

The  New  York  World  (Dem.),  which  supported  Jerome  in 
1905,  makes  this  sad  comment : 

"Mr.  Jerome  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  American  politics.  No 
man  of  his  generation  ever  had  more  brilliant  opportunities.  No 
man  of  his  training  and  talents  ever  rendered  a  sorrier  account  of 
his  stewardship. 

"  Had  Mr.  Jerome  kept  faith  with  the  people,  had  he  redeemed 
his  pledges,  had  he  fulfilled  his  promises,  had  he  followed  the 
trail  of  the  great  insurance  and  traction  criminals,  had  he  been 
the  fearless,  single-minded  prosecutor  of  lawbreakers  that  he 
pretended  to  be,  no  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people  of  New 
York,  no  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
would  have  lain  beyond  the  possibility  of  his  attainment.  To- 
day, with  the  record  of  the  last  two  years  against  him,  there  is  no 
office  to  which  he  could  be  nominated  and  none  to  which  he  could 
be  elected. 

"But  Mr.  Jerome's  wasted  political  opportunities  are  a  minor 
part  of  the  tragedy.  By  the  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted 
his  office  he  has  given  stability  to  the  Socialist  charge  that  there  is 
one  kind  of  justice  for  the  poor  and  another  kind  for  the  rich. 
By  his  failure  to  keep  his  word  he  has  discredited  political  inde- 
pendence and  made  it  the  more  difficult  for  honest  citizenship  to 


fight  against  the  Odells,  the  Murphys,  and  the  McCarrens.  He 
lias  set  back  the  clock  of  political  reform  in  New  York,  and  for 
years  to  come  every  man  of  character,  conscience,  and  conviction 
who  seeks  to  battle  against  political  corruption  must  meet  the 
sneer  that  'He's  another  Jerome  !'  " 

A  good  word  for  him  is  spoken  by  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.), 
which  says : 

"  Many  of  those  most  clamorous  in  shouting  against  Mr.  Jerome 
apparently  forget  that  he  would  show  himself  a  most  despicable 
character  if  he  should  consent  to  insincere  and  unjust  indictments 
in  order  to  save  himself  from  criticism.  When  facing  ordinances 
Mr.  Jerome  has  sometimes  indulged  in  loose  talk,  has  emitted  the 
kind  of  rhetoric  now  coming  from  the  King  committee,  but  even 
in  his  most  emotional  and  reckless  moments  he  probably  never 
meant  to  convey  the  impression  that  he  would  carry  the  spirit  of 
Judge  Lynch  into  his  office  and  indict  men  to  please  the  public  in 
contempt  of  his  belief  concerning  the  law  and  the  evidence.  If  it 
is  to  his  discredit  that  he  has  been  a  sensationalist  and  a  manufac- 
turer of  suspicion,  it  is  to  his  credit  that  when  addressing  himself 
to  his  official  duties  he  has  upheld  old  and  time-honored  standards. 

"  It  is  conceivable  that  in  some  instances  Mr.  Jerome  has  not 
reached  correct  conclusions  when  dealing  with  criminal  matters. 
He  makes  no  claim  to  perfection  as  a  lawyer.  He  is  often  eager 
and  impulsive,  is  not  perfectly  stable  in  judgment,  is  sometimes 
mentally  arrogant,  and  perhaps  capable  of  contradictory  action 
according  as  one  or  the  other  side  of  him  is  approached.  But 
these  faults  he  has  never  concealed — his  conduct  at  all  times  has 
been  singularly  open,  and  never  has  created  the  impression  of  a 
man  who  had  sold  out  or  was  deliberately  playing  a  part.  Mr. 
Jerome,  oftentimes  indulging  veritable  paroxysms  of  self-revela- 
tion, has  moved  in  and  out  of  this  community  for  many  years. 
Abundant  have  been  the  opportunities  to  study  him,  and  despite 
the  attack  of  the  King  committee,  and  despite  the  fact  that  he 
might  not  be  elected  if  again  a  candidate,  there  is  no  falling  away 
in  the  belief  in  his  integrity.  His  has  not  been  the  demeanor  of 
the  scheming  villain,  and  if  he  is  not  such  a  villain,  if  it  is  not 
assumed  that  he  has  been  controlled  by  base  motives,  the  King 
charges  shrivel  to  nothingness." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


Populist  National  Convention  April  2.     Why  so  late  in  the  month? — Boston 
Transcript. 

"My  people,"  the  President  calls  us  all  in  his  message  to  his  brother  execu- 
tive, him  of  Peru.     Well,  ain't  we? — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

A  friend  has  favored  us  with  a  copy  of  the  Foraker  Tribune,  published  at 
Foraker,  Okla.     On  its  front  page,  at  the  head  of  the  first  column,  it  carries: 
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"don't  look  at  the  hole;  keep  your  eye  on  die  DOUGHNUT." 

—Hamilton  in  Judge. 


"Our  Ticket:  For  President,  Hon.  William  H.  Taft."  Speaking  of  the  irony 
of  fate,  that  looks  like  a  whole  foundry  running  overtime.— Washington  Post. 

Some  one  has  said  that  Taft  is  the  only  Presidential  candidate  with  a  sense 
of  humor.      Not  so.      Knox  still  talks  about  his  boom. — New  York  Commercial. 

January  imports  of  $85,000,000;  January  exnorts  of  $206.000.000 — the  way 
this  country  can  both  hustle  and  economize  when  it  has  to  is  a  caution. — ■ 
New  York  World. 

English  husbands  are  entitled  to  their  wives'  sa- 
vings, by  a  recent  decision.  No  wonder  there  are  suf- 
fragettes.— New  York  American. 

Over  57,000  people  own  stock  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company.  Isn't  this  verging  on  public  owner- 
ship?— Chicago  Kecord-HeraU. 

The  California  judge  who  decided  that  pedestrians 
need  not  dodge  autos  must  have  a  friend  or  two  in 
the  undertaking  business. — Washington  Post. 

The  rejection  of  the  President's  recommendation 
for  a  greater  navy  may  make  another  message  neces- 
sary. Did  the  House  committee  think  of  that?  —  At- 
lanta C  vnstitutton. 

It  must  discourage  the  anarchists  to  notice  that  it 
is  never  necessary  to  advertise  for  a  capable  man  to 
tackle' a  king's  job  after  they  have  created  a  vacancy. 
—  Washington  Post. 

Those  London  suffragettes  who  attempted  to  invade 

the  House  of  Commons  in  a  furniture  van  may  be  re- 
garded as  having  made  a  moving  spectacle  of  them- 
selves.     Chicago  Post. 

We're  in  the  midst  of  the  Capitol  probe,  we've  had 
spells  of  the  Standard  Oil  probe,  and  now  comes  the 
naval  probe.      Who,  then,  dare  deny  the  probity  of  our 

public  nun  and  financiers'      Philadelphia  Press. 

The  merchant  tailors'  dress  expert  accuses  Roose- 
velt of  wearing  something  that  looks  like  ready-made 
clothing.  Bryan's  charge  to  the  same  effect  was  more 
specific,  as  it  alleged  where  Koosevelt  got  the  clothes. — 
Pittsburg  Dispatch. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


EUROPE'S  REVENUE  FROM  AMERICAN 

TOURISTS 

^p  H  E  wealth  of  "  Ormus  or  of  Ind  "  is  not  nowadays  to  be  com- 
*  pared  with  that  of  America,  at  least  in  European  eyes.  For- 
tunately for  Europe,  declares  the  Xuova  Antologia  (Rome), 
Americans  are  a  nation  of  travelers,  and  careful  calculations  have 
been  made  of  the  lavish  manner  in  which  their  traveling  expenses, 
or  rather  expenditures,  contribute  to  the  revenues  of  the  lands 
they  visit.  As  luxurious  livers,  fastidious  travelers,  and  gener- 
ous patrons  of  art 
the  Americans  are 
next  door  to  idolized 
by  "mine  host,"  by 
railway  and  steam- 
ship companies,  and 
by  the  picture-deal- 
ers of  Europe.  The 
Antologia  begins  its 
somewhat  scientific 
discussion  of  this 
condition   of    things 


in       the 
terms  : 


following 


"On  the  basis  of 
keen  and  scrupulous 
calculations  it  has 
been  stated  that  the 
yearly  sum  of  cash 
which  pours  into 
Europe  from  Amer- 
ican tourists'  pockets  amounts  to  some  750,000,000  liras  ($150,000,- 
000).  This  of  course  includes  the  money  spent  in  the  acquisition 
of  works  of  art.  It  is  known,  for  instance,  that  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan has  spent  in  Europe  50,000,000  liras  ($10,000,000)  on  his  own 
great  collection  of  art  objects  and  pictures." 

The  grounds  on  which  these  results  are  arrived  at  are  summa- 
rized in  the  following  details  : 

"The  number  of  Americans  in  Europe  have  varied  during  the 
past  year  (1907)  from  125,000  to  150,000.  The  passengers  who  left 
New  York  for  Europe  between  January  and  October  of  last  year 
were  83,500  in  the  first-class  and  85,000  in  the  second-class  cabins. 
The  expenses  of  each  of  those  bound  on  a  pleasure-trip  might 
oscillate  between  $400  and  $500.  Those  who  took  an  automobile 
trip  in  Europe  would  spend  between  $2,500  and  $3,000.  This  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  enormous  amount  of  wealth  which  day  by  day 
is  distributed  in  Europe  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
calculated,  for  instance,  that  American  tourists  annually  disburse 
in  Switzerland  alone  what  amounts  to  $10  for  every  inhabitant  of 
that  country." 

The  banks  of  Europe  find  their  business  enormously  swelled  by 
the  American  invasion.     On  this  point  we  read  : 

"  The  European  banks  which  have  accounts,  through  letters  of 
credit,  with  the  wealthy  American  travelers  declare  such  individual 
accounts  usually  involve  drafts  aggregating  $3,000  each  for  a  few 
months.  In  some  instances  the  figure  rises  to  $20,000,  to  $50,000, 
and,  in  rarer  cases,  to  $100,000.  Elisha  Flagg,  the  London  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  American  Express  Company,  states  that  Amer- 
ican travelers  carry  to  Europe  each  year  credits  amounting  to 
$100,000,000,  altho  their  drafts  are  not  usually  made  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  credits." 

The  writer  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  quotes  the  statements  of  "a 
certain  German  "  (whom  he  does  not  name)  which  involves  even  a 
higher  estimate  of  American  expenditure  in  Europe.  Thus  we 
read : 

"Speaking  of  this  American   invasion  of   Europe   the   Berlin 


GERMAN  ANU  AUSTRIAN   EXPORTS. 

Germany  exports  her  goods ;  Austria,  her  people. 


papers  calculate  at  an  even  higher  figure  the  aggregate  profit  ac- 
cruing to  the  nations  of  Europe  from  transatlantic  tourists.  We 
are  told  that  not  less  than  300,000  Americans  cross  the  Atlantic 
every  season,  and  each  of  them  spends  abroad  about  $700,  which 
would  amount  to  a  total  of  $210,000,000.  The  German  writer  re- 
ferred to  bases  upon  careful  statistics  his  further  statement  that 
American  ladies  leave  about  $7,000,000  in  the  tailor  and  millinery 
establishments  of  Paris;  $1,400,000  in  other  shops,  and  that  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  annually  spend  at  Paris  about  $2,000,000  for 
souvenirs  of  various  sorts." 

The  Xuova  Antologia  thinks  that  as  a  general  thing  American 

travel  is  of  advan- 
tage to  the  countries 
visited.  The  ques- 
tion is  discust  as 
follows : 

"It  has  often  been 
asked  whether  a 
country  is  really  ben- 
efited by  the  revenue 
it  obtains  from  for- 
eign visitors.  It  is 
reasonable  to  pre- 
sume that  when  trav- 
elers merely  make 
their  tour  a  pretext 
for  idle  and  unre- 
strained vagabond- 
age they  do  no  good 
to  the  land  they  visit. 
If,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  tour  serves  the 
purpose  of  promo- 
ting mutual  culture, 
of  spreading  refinement  and  civilization,  of  drawing  different  nations 
into  a  closer  brotherhood,  and  making  them  better  acquainted  one 
with  another,  in  teaching  each  people  that  something  is  always  to 
be  learned  from  a  foreigner,  then,  decidedly,  travel  is  a  good  thing, 
and  quite  worth  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  money  and  of 
energy  which  we  have  recorded." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


—Floh  (Vienna). 


PORT  ARTHUR  AT  ITS   SURRENDER— What  Dr.  Morrison, 

the  London  Times  correspondent,  styles  "  the  most  spectacular  in- 
cident "  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  namely,  the  surrender  of  Port 
Arthur,  has  a  sort  of  secret  history,  and  the  recent  condemnation 
of  General  Stoessel  has  caused  the  European  press  to  reprint  the 
revelations  of  this  famous  correspondent.  It  is  widely  reported 
that  his  account  of  the  surrender  compelled  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment to  place  on  trial  the  surrendering  officer.  He  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  Russians  fought  most  valorously  against  the  invest- 
ing army  of  Japan,  until  mid-November  of  1904.  Then,  he  de- 
clares in  the  columns  of  the  paper  he  represented,  "something 
seemed  to  go  wrong."     He  is  quoted  as  saying  in  substance  : 

"By  the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  lives  the  Japs  took  203-Meter 
Hill  and  began  mounting  heavy  guns  on  it.  On  December  18  the 
Keekwan  Fort  was  taken,  and  General  Kondrachenko,  the  soul  of 
the  defense,  killed.  From  the  points  of  vantage  secured  the  inner 
forts  and  harbor  were  shelled,  but  the  garrison  was  still  in  fighting 
fettle,  when  on  January  7,  1905,  Stoessel  surrendered.  No  more 
discreditable  surrender  has  been  recorded  in  history.  It  was 
found  that  when  Port  Arthur  was  surrendered  the  Japs  captured 
25,000  able-bodied  soldiers,  528  guns  of  position,  36,598  servicea- 
ble rifles,  over  five  million  rounds  of  small-arm  ammunition,  and 
206,000  rounds  of  shell  for  the  big  guns.  The  supplies  included 
7,000  tons  of. flour,  58,000  pounds  of  canned  beef,  33,000  pounds  of 
sugar,  and  large  quantities  of  other  foodstuffs.  There  were  15,- 
307  sick  and  wounded  men  in  the  city  and  forts,  but  apart  from  the 
problems  caused  by  their  presence  Port  Arthur  garrison  had  no 
difficulties   that  forced   surrender." 
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MUST  JAPAN  ATTACK  CHINA  AGAIN? 

IT  was  the  huge  Chinese  indemnity  of  ^95,  amounting  to  200,- 
000,000  taels  (about  5105,000,000),  that  lined  the  Japanese  war- 
chest  for  the  struggle  with  Russia,  according  to  current  belief. 
That  chest  is  now  empty,  says  expert  financial  opinion,  and  the 
country  is  so  deeply  in  debt  th.it  the  people  are  groaning  under  an 
intolerable  burden  of  taxes  that  go  merely  to  pay  the  interest  on 
it.  Nobody  will  lend  Japan  money,  and  in  such  a  predicament 
war  is  unthinkable.  In  this  pinch  a  suggestion  comes  from  Japan's 
ally  that  China  is  Still  lying,  rich  and  helpless,  within  easy  reach, 
and  can  be  tapped  for  another  war-fund.  Mr.  F.  A.  McKenzie  is 
the  writer  who  advances  this  sinister  idea  in  the  London  Daily 
Mail.  Japan,  he  says,  is  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  :  her  manu- 
facturers are  being  underbid  in  the  market  by  those  of  China.  She 
is  the  most  heavily  taxed  country  in  the  world  in  proportion  to  her 
wealth,  and  this  burden  is  alike  ruinous  to  labor  and  capital. 
Capital  suffers  from  the  raised  wages  necessitated  by  strikes  as  the 
outcome  of  the  cost  of  living,  and  in  spite  of  raised  wages  the 
laboring  class  are  in  the  depths  of  bitter  discontent.  Mr.  McKen- 
zie remarks  that  everything,  even  a  railway  ticket,  is  taxed  in 
Japan.     This  has  led  to  strikes,  he  declares,  and,  in  his  own  words  : 

"The  financial  problem  has  led  in  turn  to  the  labor  problem. 
The  inevitable  result  of  high  taxation  has  been  to  raise  the  cost 
of  living.  It  is  probably  an  understatement  that  the  cost  of  living 
in  Japan  has  doubled  in  a  few  years.  One  outcome  of  this  rise 
has  been  a  series  of  formidable  strikes,  particularly  among  the 
miners — strikes  often  accompanied  by  violence  and  loss  of  life. 
.  .  .  The  men  have  generally  obtained  large  increases  of  wages, 
in  some  cases  as  much  as  45  per  cent.  The  strike  movement  is 
not  yet  over  :  it  may  be  said  barely  to  have  begun." 

But  an  increased  wage  is,  of  course,  a  blow  to  capital.  To 
quote  further  : 

"This  rapid  increase  in  wages  is  hitting  the  new  Japanese  man- 
ufactures in  their  most  vital  point.  An  attempt  was  made  to  ob- 
tain cheap  labor  last  year  by  importing  a  number  of  Chinese 
coolies.  The  Government  quickly  intervened  and  had  the  coolies 
expelled,  with  the  accompaniment  of  considerable  indignity  and 
suffering.  Japan  has  no  hesitation  in  protecting  herself  from 
cheaper  labor,  altho  she  objects  to  America  having  similar  protec- 
tion for  her  people." 

Of  the  present  position  and  prospects  of  Japanese  finance  we  read  : 

"  The  financial  outlook  for  190S  is  far  from  favorable.  The  mili- 
tary and  naval  leaders  have  reluctantly  consented  to  a  slight  re- 
duction in  their  estimates,  but  the  outlay  on  defense  is  still  double 
what  it  was  before  the  war.  Eminent  financiers  like  Baron  Shibu- 
sawa  and  Mr.  Soyeda  have  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  warned 
the  Government  and  the  nation  of  the  danger  facing  them.  To 
meet  the  coming  outlay  bonds  are  to  be  floated  in  the  home  mar- 
ket, and  there  is  to  be  considerable  new  taxation.  Kerosene,  sake, 
tobacco,  and  sugar  are  all  to  bear  heavier  burdens." 

NDr  will  foreign  exchanges  take  any  more  Japanese  bonds,  and 
those  already  issued  are  terribly  depreciated.     To  quote  further: 

"  Up  to  recently  the  home  deficiency  could  be  made  up  by  float- 
ing foreign  loans.  This  is  no  longer  so.  European  money-mar- 
kets have  become  uneasy  owing  to  the  threatening  militarism  re- 
vealed in  the  budgets  of  the  past  two  years.  Chinese  five-per-cents. 
stand  today  at  about  103:  Japanese  five-per-cents.  stand  at  97. 
The  most  optimistic  financier  would  not  dare  just  now  to  propose 
a  i.ew  foreign  loan.  The  Manchurian  Railway  issue  was  an  open 
failure,  altho  only  half  of  the  money  really  needed  was  asked  for. 
The  Japanese  finance  Commissioners  who  were  in  Europe  last 
year  returned  home  disappointed.  'You  can  rest  assured,'  one  of 
them  was  told  by  a  leading  financial  authority,  'that  Europe  has 
nnt  another  sovereign  to  lend  Japan  tor  increased  armaments.'" 

Things  indeed  have  come  to  such  a  pass,  we  are  told,  that  Japan 
must  either  invade  China,  her  wealthier  neighbor,  or  give  up  busi- 
ness as  a  first-class  lighting  country  or  as  an  exploiter  of  Manchuria. 
To  quote  : 


"The  monetary  difficulties  have  been  increased  by  the  disastrous 
results  of  commercial  speculation  in  the  summer  of  1907,  when 
large  numbers  of  banks  and  institutions  failed.  The  situation  is 
such  to-day  that  the  Government  will  soon  be  faced  by  one  of  two 
alternatives.  It  must  either  reduce  expenditure,  and  thus  limit 
some  of  its  cherished  schemes,  or  it  must  rind  excuse  for  an  ag- 
gressive campaign  against  its  wealthy  neighbor,  China.  It  is  this 
which  may  explain  the  Japanese  breaches  of  the  open-door  policy. 
The  Government,  no  doubt,  feels  that  it  can  not  afford  to  miss 
anything  that  would  expand  its  commerce  and  improve  its  national 
income." 


WHY  RUSSIAN  COLLEGES  ARE  HOTBEDS 
OF  REVOLUTION 

"T^HE  universities  of  St.  Petersburg  and  other  large  Russian 
*■  cities  are  nurseries  of  rebellion,  declares  a  writer  in  the  St. 
Petersburger  Zeitung*  And  why  ?  Because  of  the  wretched  poverty 
and  misery  in  which  the  students  live.  "The  general  destitution 
of  Russian  college  boys  is  a  well-known  fact,"  he  assures  us. 
"The  Russian  student  is  in  most  cases  a  beggar  student.  People 
have  become  familiar  with  this  state  of  things  and  pass  it  by  as  an 
ordinary  matter."  More  than  a  thousand  students  are  dropt  from 
the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  annually,  because  they  are  un- 
able to  pay  their  fees. 

The  writer  gives  a  pitiful  picture  of  student  life  in  Russia  and 
declares  that  the  cries  for  help  or  employment  which  are  constantly 
heard  among  this  half-starved  and  helpless  class  are  a  disgrace  to 
Russian  civilization.  Male  and  female  students  are  equally  desti- 
tute.    Thus  he  remarks  : 

"A  heartrending  indication  of  the  depth  of  hunger  and  despair 
into  which  these  people  are  plunged  may  be  seen  from  the  news- 
paper advertisements  and  the  notices  that  are  stuck  up  in  the  col- 
lege corridors.  Thus  we  read  such  notices  as  these:  'A  student 
desires  employment,  at  anything,  and  at  any  distance  from  the 
city';  'An  educated  Jewish  girl,  who  is  in  the  direst  need,  seeks 
clerical  work,  or  a  place  as  a  companion,  servant  on  a  farm,  or 
chambermaid  to  a  single  man  * ;  'A  starving  scholar  asks  for  em- 
ployment of  any  sort';  'A  student  in  utter  destitution  asks  for 
work,  even  of  the  most  menial  character.'  These  advertise- 
ments are  very  significant,  and  behind  each  of  them  a  tragedy  is 
going  on." 

The  St.  Petersburger  Zeitung  says  that  by  a  strange  irony  the 
extreme  liberal  student  has  been  known  to  sacrifice  his  political 
views  for  the  sake  of  bread,  and  he  quotes  Mr.  Alexandrovitch, 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Novoye  Vremya,  as  telling  with  a  certain 
feeling  of  disgust  the  story  of  a  student  "who  had  taken  part  in  the 
Socialistic  agitation  and  had  been  put  up  as  party  candidate  for 
a  starosty,  or  headship  over  a  ward.  He  had,  however,  fallen  into 
such  destitution  and  despair  as  to  seek  the  headquarters  of  his 
political  opponents  and  offer  to  become  a  renegade,  on  condition 
of  receiving  employment."  Such  a  defection,  declares  the  editor 
of  the  St.  Petersburger  Zeitung,  is  surprizing,  and  created  a  sen- 
sation at  the  time. 

These  "beggar  students."  however,  swell  the  number  of  the  "in- 
telligent proletariat  "  and  of  those  who  eye  with  bitter  envy  and 
hatred  the  comfort  and  cold  selfishness  of  the  "  fat  bourgeoisie." 
"This  is,  indeed,"  the  writer  concludes,  "the  material  out  of  which 
revolutionaries  are  formed."  This  dangerous  element  in  Russian 
society  is  growing  more  formidable  every  day.  The  cleverest, 
brightest,  and  most  ambitious  sons  of  the  country,  the  genuine 
"young  Russia,"  which  is  burning  to  make  a  "new  Russia,"  can 
be  given  their  social  rights  only  when  the  system  of  education  is 
so  improved  that  "practical  and  genuine  assistance  is  distributed 
by  the  city  and  the  state,  at  any  rate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lighten 
the  lot  of  poverty  to  which  those  who  aim  at  a  university  training 
are  at  present  exposed." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
1  HGEST. 
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MAX  NORDAU  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
MARRIAGES 

THE  American  heiress  is  an  aristocrat  by  instinct ;  she  is  all 
for  "the  throne  and  the  altar";  she  hates  republics  and 
laughs  at  the  idea  of  equality,  declares  Max  Nordau  in  the  Pester- 
Lloyd.  The  most  pessimistic  of  social  philosophers,  this  learned 
Hungarian  Jew.  apropos,  it  is  presumable,  of  the  marriage  of  an 
American  heiress  with  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  has  given  a  pretty 
full  statement  of  Ids  views  of  the  American  heiresses  who  have  for 
many  years,  as  he  says,  taken  Europe  by  storm,  through  their 
beauty  as  well  as  through  their  wealth  and  social  ambition.  He 
tells  us  that  Hungary's  turn  has  come  at  last.  She  has  at  length 
received  "her  share  of  American  beauty,  elegance,  and  gold."  He 
traces  in  glowing  language  the  triumphant  march  of  the  American 
women  through  the  courts  and  drawing-rooms  of  Europe.  They 
begin  with  England,  he  declares,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  American  heiress  thinks  of  America  as  flat  and  barren 
prose,  of  Europe  as  an  ethereal  fairyland  of  poetry.     She  next 
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turns  her  longings  toward  England.  That  country  is  nearest  to 
her  heart.  She  is  bound  to  England  by  ties  of  blood.  She  and 
the  English  have  the  same  language,  the  same  manners,  the  same 
habits.  Popular  legend  turns  her  attention  to  that  old  island  home 
in  the  East  from  which  the  Pilgrims  brought,  in  the  Mayflower^ 
some  of  that  snobbishness  which  appears  in  the  excellent  Anglo- 
Saxons,  in  the  ideal  character  of  Washington,  and  in  the  democratic 
independence  of  the  present-day  American.  The  daughters  of 
successful  political  'bosses,'  of  town-builders,  of  Wall-Street  free- 
booters, of  railroad  manipulators,  long  for  the  coronet  and  ermine 
of  the  peerage;  Miss  would  like  to  be  called  Lady,  and  off  they 
start,  like  Argonauts  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece  of  a  title  and  a 
coat  of  arms." 

He  declares  that  the  circle  of  the  British  "upper  ten  "  was  for 
a  long  time  closed  against  American  heiresses.  "It  was  not  be- 
fore the  sixties  that  you  could  even  count  upon  your  fingers  the 
wealthy  American  women  who  had  been  received  as  members  of 
the  British  aristocracy."  From  England  they  advanced  to  Italy. 
As  he  says : 

"After  England,    Italy  became  their   favorite  hunting-ground. 


Italy  was  poor ;  the  members  of  its  aristocracy  were  numberless, 
the  golden  butterflies  of  America  were  attracted  by  the  beauty  and 
artistic  taste  of  Italians.      In  Rome,  Florence,  Naples,  and  Venice 
there      were      American 
drawing-rooms     which 
eventually  turned  out  to 
be   successful    marriage- 
markets." 

Paris,  of  course,  came 
into  brisk  competition 
with  Rome  and  Naples, 
and  under  the  Empire  the 
officers  of  Napoleon  won 
many  an  American  "co- 
quet of  the  waltz. "  "  Un- 
der the  Republic  French 
society  lost  much  of  its 
prestige  in  the  eyes  of 
the  American  woman. 
She  considered  a  union 
with  a  Frenchman  under 
that  regime  as  a  descent 
to  the  canaille." 

"It  was  understood  in 
Newport  how  doubtful  a 
meaning  was  attached  to 
the  title  of  a  man  who 
was  marquis  or  count 
merelv  in  his  own  circle."  max  nordau 


Who  thinks  that  American  women  art-  the 
aristocrats  of  the  world. 


Many  years  elapsed  be- 
fore the  Hungarian  aris- 
tocracy became  recognized  by  the  ladies  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. Nor  did  Hungarian  nobles  aspire  to  American  brides. 
As  Mr.  Nordau  says  : 

"The  globe-trotter  is  a  creature  who  appears  but  seldom  in 
Hungarian  aristocratic  circles.  Moreover,  the  Hungarian  aristoc- 
racy is  very  rich,  very 
powerful,  and  therefore 
very  proud  and  inacces- 
sible. A  Hungarian  no- 
bleman has  no  need  to 
be  a  fortune  hunter.  .  .  . 
The  American  belle  also 
finds  in  Hungary  many 
competitors.  The  Hun- 
garian aristocrat  finds  in 
his  own  countrywomen 
the  fairest,  the  sweetest, 
the  most  fascinating  of 
creatures,  among  whom 
the  world  -  renowned 

American  beauty  is 
doomed  to  eclipse.  It  is 
very  much  more  probable 
that  an  American  multi- 
millionaire should  seek 
for  a  bride  in  Budapest 
than  that  a  Hungarian 
should  seek  his  life-com- 
panion in  Newport." 

While  gently  satirizing 
the  American  who  aston- 
ishes her  European  hus- 
band by  her  strict  eti- 
quette, her  love  of  pomp 
and  ceremony,  her  hatred 
of  democracy,  he  declares 
that  there  is  another  type 
of  American  woman,  the  only  genuine  type.  "The  American  man," 
he  declares,  "will  laugh  at  my  portrait,"  for,  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  The  American  man  knows  another  kind  of  American  woman — 
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earnest,  industrious,  compliant  without  abjectness,  independent 
without  arrogance,  warm  hearted  without  being  weak,  worthy 
daughter  of  the  New-England  wives,  those  patient  heroines  who 
stood  by  and  helped  the  valiant  pioneers  of  the  country." 

He  concludes  that  the  American  woman  who  seeks  a  husband 
among  the  aristocrats  of  Europe  is  "no  American  woman,  but  a 
hothouse  flower  of  Manhattan  Island;  an  artificial  product  of 
Eifth  Avenue.  She  stands  quite  apart  from  the  movement  of 
progress  in  her  nation.  She  brings  to  Europe  her  dollars,  but  with 
them  she  does  not  bear  the  spirit  of  Americanism." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CONQUEST  BY  "INFILTRATION" 

A  GERMAN  professor  has  a  scheme  for  Germanizing  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain  that  is  so  stupendous,  yet  so  simple,  that  it 
is  astonishing  no  one  ever  thought  of  it  before.  It  is,  in  brief, 
that  German  colonists  gradually  settle  in  these  countries  until  they 
have  made  German  the  popular  language,  and  German  manners  the 
prevailing  custom.  In  time  the  Germans  will  outnumber  the 
native  population,  and  then,  by  a  swift  coup  de  main,  they  will 
seize  the  towns,  run  up  the  German  colors,  and  a  mighty  "  Hoch 
der  Kaiser !  "  will  assail  the  heavens  from  half  of  Europe.  Mari- 
anne will  bleach  her  hair  to  a  flaxen  hue,  and  the  sons  of  Italy  will 
discard  the  juice  of  the  grape  for  the  favorite  beverage  of  Munich. 
Skat  will  replace  bull-fighting  in  Madrid.  This  scheme  would 
certainly  carry  out  the  "  internationalist "  idea  of  Messrs.  Jaures 
and  Hervd,  and  at  the  same  time  realize  the  age-old  dream  of  Pan- 
Germanism. 

Dr.  Waentig,  a  learned  and  well-known  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle,  is  the  author  of  this  plan,  and  the  lecture  in  which 
he  enunciated  his  views  was  delivered  at  Magdeburg  and  reported 
in  the  Bulletin  of  that  city.  After  remarking  the  fact  that  the 
teeming  population  of  the  Fatherland  must  find  some  outlet,  he 
launched  his  idea  thus  : 

"  It  is  not  worth  while  for  the  Germans  to  seek  a  field  for  na- 
tional expansion  in  regions  separated  from  the  mother  country  by 
thousands  of  leagues.  Let  us  take  what  is  ready  to  our  hand. 
The  Latin  races  will  probably  continue  to  degenerate,  as  has  hap- 
pened especially  in  the  case  of  Spain,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
France  also  will  eventually  occupy  but  a  secondary  place  in  the 


list  of  nations.     We  must  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  fatal 
retrogression." 

The  best  way  to  take  this  advantage,  the  speaker  continued,  is 
to  send  Germans  into  France,  not  at  first  with  cavalry  and  artillery 
trains,  but  as  settlers.     To  quote  further  : 

"We  must  flood  the  countries  of  the  Latin  races  with  instalments 
of  our  own  population.  The  result  may  be  long  in  coming,  but  it 
will  be  inevitable,  and  I  can  quite  fancy  Paris  and  Brussels,  even 
before  France  and  Btelgium  are  annexed,  speaking  German.  Such 
is  the  process  of  infiltration,  which  we  are  getting  our  hand  in  by 
trying  on  Poland." 

The  professor  at  this  point  in  his  discourse  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  when  the  peaceful  occupation  of  the  adjacent  territories 
has  been  completed  by  what  he  calls  infiltration,  Germany  must 
show  her  mailed  hand  and  conquer  and  subjugate  these  Latin  peo- 
ples by  force.     In  his  own  words  : 

"  After  the  infiltration  process  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time 
we  must  take  a  farther  step  forward.  What  should  prevent  us  from 
capturing  by  force  of  arms  the  territories  we  may  need?  Why  not 
proceed  to  substitute  our  own  style  of  government  for  that  at  pres- 
ent prevailing  among  our  neighbors?  Without  setting  about  to 
provoke  a  war,  we  should  seize  every  opportunity  of  overrunning 
the  country  of  our  hereditary  foe." 

The  French  papers  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  much  notice  of 
what  the  professor  so  calmly  propounds  as  a  scheme  to  abolish 
the  "  Latin  nations."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  themselves  are  so 
given  over  to  loose  talk  on  international  questions  that  a  grave 
suggestion  like  that  of  Dr.  Waentig's  is  merely  regarded  as  an 
explosion  of  fireworks. 

Such  is  the  idea  evidently  entertained  by  the  Temps,  the  Gaulois, 
and  the  Figaro  of  Paris.  The  international  movement  in  Paris, 
coupled  with  the  antimilitarism,  which  is  at  present  such  a  feature 
of  unrest  in  France,  have,  however,  suggested  to  some  French 
journalists  that  difficulties  may  be  ahead.  Socialists,  antimilitar- 
ists,  and  internationalists  threaten  to  deliver  France  into  the 
hands  of  her  foes,  we  are  told,  and  the  Echo  de  Paris  comments 
thus  on  the  innhration  idea  : 

"We  will  merely  state  that  Dr.  Waentig  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent political  writers  in  Central  Germany.  It  is  also  significant 
that  he  made  his  remarks  just  at  the  moment  when  certain  French 
Socialists,  like  Mr.  Jaures,  are  dreaming  of  an  international  under- 
standing with  Germany.  Dr.  Waentig's  lecture  is  of  little  signifi- 
cance, however,  excepting  so  far  as  it  reveals  the  German  hatred 
of  France,  the  German  idea  of  crushing  our  country  and,  if  neces- 
sary, of  wiping  it  off  the  map  of  Europe." — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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RETURN   OF  THE  AMERICAN    EMIGRANTS. 

Michel— "  Welcome  back,  friends !  now  you  can  help  us  pay  the  taxes." 

-Ulk  (Berlin). 
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SPECTACULAR  LIGHTING 

THE  use  of  electric  lights  for  various  kinds  of  display-adver- 
tising by  night  has  changed  the  appearance  of  our  principal 
streets.  Spectacular  lighting  has  become  an  art.  and  a  very  im- 
portant one.  including  the  study  of  all  uses  of  artificial  light  that 
are  intended  primarily  to  attract  public  attention.  In  The  Illu- 
minating Engineer  (New  York.  February)  E.  L.  Elliott  treats  in- 
terestingly the  recent  development  of  this  kind  of  illumination. 
He  says  : 

"Any  kind  of  light  is  an  attractive  object  at  night,  with  the  set- 
ting of  darkness  as  a  background.  The  two  principal  means  of 
increasing  this  attractive- 
ness are  motion  and  color. 
The  familiar  orange-yellow 
color  of  flames  and  incan- 
descent electric  lamps  is 
as  familiar  as  the  green 
color  of  foliage,  and  any 
variation  of  this  prevailing 
tint  will  form  an  element 
of  attractiveness.  Colored 
lighting  is  most  easily  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  either 
colored  electric-lamp  bulbs, 
or  lamps  with  colored 
globes  over  them.  There 
are,  however,  some  rather 
serious  defects  in  the  meth- 
ods of  producing  such  color 
effects.  The  range  of  color 
which  can  be  given  to  the 
glass  itself  is  very  limited, 
a  very  distinct,  or  solid,  red 
and  green  being  the  only 
practical  colors.  Blue  is 
very  easily  produced,  but 
absorbs  the  yellow  of  the 
lamp  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  the  resulting  light 
very  dim  :  and  the  solid 
red  and  green  are  rather 
garish  for  the  higher  ar- 
tistic effects.  Lamp-bulbs 
are  readily  given  any  de- 
sired tint  by  coating  them 
with  a  colored  varnish,  but 
as  the  coloring-matter  of 
these  varnishes  is  anilin 
dye,  they  are  all.  without 
exception,  more  or  less 
fugitive." 

The  author  suggests  the 
use  of  prismatic  reflectors 
with  colored  lamps,  which 
he  thinks  has  been  neg- 
lected as  a  producer  of  brilliant  effects.  Such  a  plan,  he  says, 
offers  surpassing  possibilities  in  blending  of  color  and  brilliancy 
of  effect.     We  read  : 

"  If  a  colored  lamp-bull?  be  placed  in  such  a  reflector,  on  looking 
straight  into  the  reflector  the  surface  will  appear  colored.  If  the 
lamp-bulb  be  colored  in  bands  running  either  longitudinally  or 
horizontally,  these  colors  will  be  taken  up  by  the  reflector  and 
blended  into  one  another.  By  choosing  a  reflector  of  a  flower-like 
shape,  the  effect  of  luminous  blossoms  having  every  conceivable 
tint  or  combination  of  tints  may  be  produced.  For  example,  the 
bulb  may  be  given  a  yellow  tint  near  the  base,  a  band  of  red  tint 
around  the  center,  and  green  over  the  end.  When  the  lamp  is 
placed  in  the  reflector  the  surface  will  be  yellow  in  the  deepest 
portion,  blending  into  red,  and  that  into  green  about  the  open  end, 
while  the  green  end  of  the  lamp-bulb  will  represent  the  center  of 


the  flower.  Or,  the  bands  of  color  may  be  run  lengthwise,  which 
will  give  the  effect  of  a  flower  having  petals  of  different  colors. 
Beautiful  effects  are  obtained  by  dipping  the  end  of  the  lamp  in  a 
'frosting  solution.'  and  then  coloring  the  other  portion,  giving  the 
effect  of  a  flower  with  a  white  center.  These  are  only  indications 
of  the  method  to  be  pursued ;  the  possible  variations  are  end- 
less,   and  are  worth    experimenting  with   simply    for    one's  own 

diversion 

"By  a  similar  method  very  beautiful  results  may  be  secured  by 
the  use  of  large  holophane  globes  having  colored  lamps  hung 
within,  and  connected  with  a  flasher  by  which  the  different  colors 
can  be  lighted  up.  The  globe  entirely  hides  the  light  source, 
showing  only  the  color  of  the  light  within.  Thus,  the  globe  may 
be  made  to  change  its  color  entirely ;  or,  what  is  much  more  ef- 
fective, it  may  be  made  to 
take  different  variations. 
Thus,  suppose  red,  green, 
yellow,  and  blue  lamps  are 
hung  within  it ;  if  the  blue 
and  yellow  lamps  be  lighted 
some  of  the  facets  of  the 
prisms  will  show  green, 
while  others  will  show  yel- 
low ;  the  effect  will  be  in- 
describable and  not  only 
beautiful  but  mysterious, 
which  is  always  a  powerful 
element  of  interest.  The 
red  and  green  make  a  sim- 
ilar combination  that  is 
beautiful. 

"  The  use  of  the  mercury- 
vapor  lamp  with  its  distinct 
peacock  -  blue  color  has 
been  taken  very  little  ad- 
vantage of  in  spectacular 
lighting.  It  furnishes  a 
most  striking  contrast  when 
used  with  the  yellow  light 
of  incandescent  lamps,  and 
could  be  used  very  advan- 
tageously in  many  cases  to 
break  the  monotony  of  die 
too-familiar  lamp." 

The  powerful  "flaming- 
arc  "  lamp  has  been  much 
used  for  spectacular  light- 
ing, but  while  one  at  a  time, 
or  even  a  group,  may  at- 
tract attention,  increase  in 
the  number  of  lamps  di- 
minishes their  conspicuous- 
ness.  The  color  of  the  light 
can  hardly  be  distinguished 
at  a  distance  from  that  of 
incandescents,  but  it  would 
be  a  very  simple  matter,  Mr.  Elliott  thinks,  to  make  carbon  which 
would  give  vivid  and  distinct  colors.  Red  fire  is  an  old  standby  in 
fireworks,  and  a  carbon  charged  with  strontium  copper  salts  would 
produce  astonishingly  brilliant  red  and  green  flames.  Here,  he 
says,  is  a  suggestion  for  those  having  some  familiarity  with  chem- 
istry to  astonish  the  natives.     To  quote  further : 

"To  produce  the  effect  of  motion  by  lighting  up  successive 
lamps  is  a  trick  that  has  been  developed  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  and  invariably  proves  attractive.  The  simulation  of  flow- 
ing water,  as  of  a  fountain  accomplished  by  this  means  is  really 
wonderful,  and  the  possibilities  of  these  effects  is  limited  only  by 
the  mechanical  genius  of  the  de^.gners.  W7e  shall  probably  see 
this  method  developed  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  future. 

"The  electric  light  has  thus  far  had  the  complete  monopoly  of 
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spectacular  lighting  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  due  to  the  fact  that 
such  effects  arc  impossible  with  gas.  .  .  .  There  is  indeed  an  at- 
tractiveness in  a  flame  which  no  fixl  luminous  surface  can  ever 
possess.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  limited  in  the  use  of  flames  to 
the  ordinary  gas-jet.  By  varying  the  size,  shape,  and  direction 
of  gas-flame  the  mosl  fascinating  spectacular  results  could  easily 
be  obtained,  which  would  have  the  valuable  additional  quality  of 
being  novel.  Gas-lighting  does  not  need  to  confess  its  defeat  by 
the  electric  light,  even  for  spectacular  lighting.  As  a  single  sug- 
1  ion.  imagine  a  street  having  suitably  designed  lamp-posts  with 
gas-flames  a  foot  or  more  in  height  issuing 
from  a  suitable  burner  at  the  top. 

"Another  field  rich  in  possibilities  in  spec- 
tacular lighting  is  the  illumination  of  escap- 
ing steam.  ...  In  the  case  of  any  buildings 
having  power-plants,  the  exhaust -steam,  or  a 
portion  of  it.  might  be  used  for  this  purpose 
with  very  effective  results 

"The  Moore  vacuum-tube  light  should  be 
included  among  the  possibilities  for  novel 
effects  of  a  spectacular  nature.  A  continu- 
ous line  of  light  of  mild  intrinsic  brilliancy, 
having  to  the  ordinary  observer  the  appear- 
ance of  a  band  of  luminous  smoke  or  steam, 
would  make  an  exceedingly  attractive  and 
agreeable  variation  in  outline  lighting.  The 
long  tubular  incandescent  electric  lamps  hav- 
ing the  filament  stretched  out  in  a  line  from 
end  to  end  could  be  utilized  in  the  same  man- 
ner. As  lamps  of  this  type  are  now  regu- 
larly on  the  market  in  this  country,  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  the  ingenious  sign-maker, 
or  illuminating  engineer,  having  such  prob- 
lems to  handle,  to  evolve  some  striking  and 
beautiful  effects  by  the  use  of  such  lamps. 
They  should  be  very  attractive  for  large  signs, 
and  also  for  outlining.  Used  in  connection 
with  the  ordinary  type  of  lamp  they  would 
permit  of  effects  that  are  impossible  with  the 

use  of  points  of  light  alone.  .  .  .  Spectacular  lighting  is  increas- 
ing in  popularity  and  extent  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  is  a  very 
fertile  field  for  illuminating  engineers  having  a  talent  for  original 
conceptions  and  a  quick  appreciation  of  the  adaptability  of  the 
various  elements  and  effects  that  have  already  been  produced." 


of  all.  The  inspectors  collected  twenty-six  samples  of  chopped 
meat  from  large  and  small  butchering  establishments.  The  tests 
showed  sulfurous  acid  in  twenty  of  the  twenty-six. 

"Generally  speaking,  the  bologna's  cousin,  the  liverwurst,  as 
made  in  New  York,  is  a  cheering  and  wholesome  compound. 
Hardly  any  of  the  samples  contained  sulfite  or  coloring-matter. 

"  About  one-half  of  the  samples  of  maple-sugar  tested  showed 
the  presence  of  cane-sugar.     The  other  half  was  totally  unadul- 
terated. 
"The  blue  ribbon  was  won  by  the  tomato  people.     About  one 
hundred  brands  were  tested,  the  samples  com- 
ing from  different    sections   of    the   country. 
There   was   no    adulteration     in    any   of    the 
samples. 

"  ( )ne  tea  compound  tested  by  the  health 
people  contained  sennal-eaves.  sassafras-bark, 
marshmallows,  fenne-lseeds,  coriander-seeds, 
aniseeds,  and  lavender-flowers.  The  cheer- 
ing information  was  tacked  on  the  end  of  the 
analysis  that  the  compound  'does  not  contain 
alkaloids. "' 


Copj  righted,  11HIS,  by  H.irrisA 
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FEWER    NAVY-YARDS 

THE  proposal  of  Congressman  Lilley,  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 
to  concentrate  our  navy-yards  by  abolishing 
the  less  important  ones,  thus  securing  greater 
efficiency  and  economy,  has  attracted  much 
attention  and,  needless  to  say,  has  aroused 
the  violent  disapproval  of  those  communities 
in  which  are  situated  the  yards  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  up.  The  Iron  Age  (New  York, 
February  20)  thinks  the  proposal,  on  the 
whole,  a  good  one.     It  says  : 


WHAT  NEW   YORK  EATS 

/^VK  a  recent  report  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  New  York 
^S  City  covering  more  than  two  hundred  pages,  and  telling  in 
detail,  according  to  laboratory  tests,  what  manner  of  things  New- 
Yorkers  are  eating,  the  following  risumi  is  printed  in  Health 
Culture  (New  York.  February).     Says  this  magazine  : 

"Judging  by  the  cold  figures,  a  butcher  who  would  scorn  to  sell 
a  customer  bologna  sausage  with  anything  deleterious  in  it  will 
turn  over  to  the  same  customer  a  package  of  chopped  meat  well 
saturated  with  sulfurous  acid.  It  may  be  said  that  sulfurous  acid 
in  itself  is  not  at  all  deleterious,  but  to  the  average  man  it  doubt- 
less is  unwelcome  when  it  is  put  into  the  meat  for  the  purpose  of 

keeping  the  smell  away. 

"The  doctors  in  Commtssioner  Darlington's  laboratory  sampled 
about  everything  that  people  buy  of  butchers,  bakers,  and  grocers. 

The  schedules  show  that  coal-tar  d\t  s  are  used    in  coloring-matter 
in   twenty-four  out   ol    thirty  samples  of  sausage  collected   by  the 
scientists.     Coal-tar  dyes  were  found  in  a  large  percentage  of  sam- 
ples of  flavoring  extracts. 
"The  bologna-eater  mai  Less  than  five  per  cent,  of 

the   samples   collected      and    about    one  hundred   and  fifty  samples 

were  taken  contained  borax,  preservative  matter  of  any  kind,  or 
artifii  i.il  coloring  matter.  But  there  is  a  dark  side  to  the  sausage 
situation.     Bolognas  .\<c  bolognas  in  this  town,     frankfurters  do 

not  belong  to  the  same  lodge.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  sam- 
ples oi  frankfurters  made  by  local  dealers  were  collected,  and 
nearly   thirty-three  per  cent,  ol  the  samples  showed  the  presence 

pf   borax  or  sulfite. 

"The  chopped-meal  analytical  tests  were  the  most  discouraging 


"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  theoretically 
the  plan  of  concentration  would  prove  a  saving  of  money.  For 
instance,  the  yards  at  Boston  and  Portsmouth  are  close  together 
on  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard.  Their  administration  would  be 
cheaper  if  they  were  consolidated,  and  other  great  items  of  over- 
head expense  would  be  radically  diminished  if  the  one  yard  should 
be  increased  in  size  to  afford  facilities  equal  to  the  two  as  they  now 
exist.  If  two  manufacturing  plants  of  size  and  importance  corre- 
sponding to  these  yards  and  similarly  located  were  privately  owned 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  both  would  be  retained.  Probably  new  con- 
struction would  be  confined  to  the  one,  with  the  purpose  of  even- 
tually abandoning  the  other.  The  matter  of  fortifications  enters 
into  the  question,  for  in  time  of  war  no  possibility  must  exist  of 
the  capture  or  destruction  by  the  enemy  of  a  navy-yard  and  the 
ships  at  its  piers  and  in  its  docks.  The  one  perfectly  protected 
yard  would  be  of  greater  value  probably  than  two,  one  of  which 
was  pregnable. 

"In  some  of  the  navy-yards  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  partial 
decay.  The  older  buildings  are  massive  and  imposing  in  a  pic- 
turesque way,  but  they  lack  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the 
home  of  a  modern  manufacturing  establishment,  and  a  navy-yard 
should  be  considered  as  nothing  more  than  a  group  of  workshops. 
There  has  been  a  great  advance  in  equipment  of  recent  years,  and 
a  more  business-like"  administration  has  had  its  important  effect 
for  the  better  in  many  ways.  Nevertheless,  if  the  navy-yards  were 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  which  was  to  operate 
them  in  caring  for  the  ships  of  the  navy,  great  changes  would  be 
made  as  the  initial  step,  in  order  that  they  might  earn  satisfactory 
dividends  for  their  owners.  Concentration  would  doubtless  be 
one  of  the  first  important  changes.  It  may  be  argued  that  if  this 
would  be  the  best  policy  for  the  private  owner  it  should  likewise 
be  the  best  for  the  national  Government :  providing,  of  course,  that 
there  exists  no  reason  for  retaining  the  less  important  yards  as 
places  of  refuge  for  repairs  and  equipment  in  time  of  hostilities. 
This  side  of  the  question  is  one  for  the  experts  of  the  navy,  who 
should  decide  it  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  of  the  fleets. 
Economy  does  not  always  consist  in  not  spending  money.  Per- 
haps the  solution  of  the  question  will  be  the  establishment  of  en- 
tirely new  yards,  ideally  located  to  meet  the  new  conditions  of 
naval  affairs.'* 
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BOOMERANG-THROWING  AS  A  SPORT 

WHAT  one  race  does  in  deadly  earnest,  another  does  for  fun.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  weapons.  Among  civilized  races  the  bow  and  arrow  are  in  use 
only  in  sport,  and  the  same  use  is  now  advocated  for  the  Australian  boomerang. 
This  interesting  instrument  has  long  been  known  as  an  occasional  toy  or  as  a 
somewhat  puzzling  object  of  scientific  study,  but  enthusiasts  are  now  praising  it 
as  furnishing  an  unsurpassed  form  of  physical  exercise,  together  with  opportunity 
for  the  acquirement  of  a  high  degree  of  skill.  In  La  Nature  (Paris,  January  n) 
J.   Deniker  summarizes  some  recent  writing  on  the  subject.     He  says  : 

"Everybody  knows  what  a  boomerang  is.  It  is  a  piece  of  wood  with  two  arms 
meeting  generally  at  a  rounded  angle,  and  having  also,  generally,  rounded  ends. 
One  of  the  two  sides  of  the  instrument  is  flat,  the  other  slightly  convex.  In  throw- 
ing, the  latter  is  always  turned  upward. 

"The  boomerang  is  used  chiefly  by  the  Australian  natives.  They  make  it  always 
of  one  piece,  .  .  .  and  use  it  in  hunting  or  in  war.  Nevertheless  it  is  untrue  that 
they  attach  any  great  importance  to  its  well-known  property  of  returning  to  the 
thrower.  They  simply  understand  this  property  and  make  use  of  the  weapon,  on 
occasion,  as  a  toy  for  their  amusement. 
Intelligent  Europeans  have  copied  their 
brethren  of  the  other  continent  and  thus  the 
theory  and  practise  of  boomerang-throwing 
have  been  adopted  with  us  as  a  sport.  To 
throw  the  boomerang,  it  should  be  held 
in  the  right  hand,  the  convexity  of  the 
curve  turned  toward  the  thrower,  and 
then  cast  forward  forcibly,  almost  in  a 
horizontal  plane,  at  a  slight  elevation,  as 
if  it  were  aimed  at  the  forehead  of  a  man 
about  sixty  feet  distant.  The  chief  point 
is  to  give  the  instrument  at  the  same  time 
a  rotatory  motion  about  an  axis  either 
vertical  or  slightly  inclined  to  the  right. 
"The  boomerang,  so  thrown,  goes  about 
ninety  feet,  describing  a  curve  approxi- 
mating a  semicircle,  toward  the  right,  and 
returns  to  the  starting-point  along  another 
curve  to  the  left.  According  to  the  greater 
or  less  skill  of  the  thrower,  it  may  de- 
scribe two  or  even  three  graceful  curves 
in    the   air   before  falling,    and  then    be- 


THROWING   THE    BOOMERANG. 

First  position. 


VARIOUS    TYPES    OF   AUSTRALIAN 
BOOMERANGS. 


THROWING    I  HE    BOOMERANG. 


Second  position. 


haves  itself  like  a  kite  whose  cord  has 
been  cut.  No  two  boomerangs  ever  take 
exactly  the  same  course ;  each  executes 
its  own  characteristic  flight,  so  to  speak, 
which  depends  also  on  the  strength  and 
skill  of  the  thrower." 


Without  taking  account  of  gravity,  what 
forces  act  on  such  an  instrument  after  its 
propulsion  into  space?     Says  the  writer: 

"It  is  subjected  (i)  to  the  force  of  for- 
ward projection  furnished  by  the  muscles 
of  the  thrower,  (2)  to  the  force  of  rotation 
due  to  the  special  twisted  form  of  the  in- 
strument, and  (3)  to  the  resistance  of  the 
air.  The  first  force,  which  is  uniformly 
retarded,  is  at  its  height  during  the  first 
few  seconds  of  the  course,  and  tends  to 
carry  the  boomerang  forward  ;  the  second, 
or  rotary  force,  acts  in  screw-fashion  and 
tends  to  raise  the  boomerang  (as  with 
screw-propeller  toys)  and  at  the  same  time 
to  return  it  to  the  starting-point,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  a  hoop  that  is  thrown  forward  after  giving  it  a  backward  twist. 

"As  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,  it  can  act,  of  course,  against  only  one  side  of 
the  instrument — the  convex  side — and  this  is  why  the  plane  of  rotation  deviates 
decidedly  toward  the  left. 

"Max  Buchner,  in  an  interesting  article  {Globus,  July  20-27,  1905]  strongly  ad- 
vocates the  adoption  of  boomerang-throwing  as  a  European  sport.  He  praises  its 
advantages  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  culture,  and  recommends  that  every 
one  should  make  his  own  instrument.  A  French  writer,  Descamps,  also  advises  this. 
"As  early  as  1869,  in  Poggendorfs  Annalen,  the  theory  of  boomerangs  made 
in  Berlin  was  discust.  G.  T.  Walker  has  made  them  for  his  personal  use  for  the 
past  fourteen  years,  and  they  may  be  found  to-day  in  the  chief  toy-stores  of 
Germany  and  France.  In  these  establishments  Buchner  and  Frey  (his  compan- 
ion in  the  sport)  obtained  their  first  instruments,  but  they  soon  gave  up  buying: 
them  ready-made.  The  preparation  takes  a  long  time  and  generally  the  instru- 
ment is  unduly  curved,  besides  not  being  strong  enough,  so  that  it  breaks  at  the 
first  few  trials  or  succumbs  to  the  influences  of  heat  and  moisture.  Messrs.  Buchner 
and  Frey  thus  concluded  to  make  their  own  toys.  They  could  make  only  two 
in  one  piece  ;  the  four  others  were  of  two  pieces  fastened  together,  and  one  of 
these    (No.   6)  took  exactly  17  seconds  to  return  in  its  flight^as    measured    by 
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the  owner.  Experience  has  now  demonstrated  that  this  latter 
method  of  manufacture  is  the  better,  being  the  only  one  that  as- 
sures the  inalterable  solidity  of  the  instrument  ;  the  two  bits  of 
wood  are  joined  very  simply  by  means  of  glue.  The  form,  once 
imprest,  keeps  perfectly,  and  it  is  also  easy  to  guard  against  the 
action  of  moisture,  which  might  alter  the  structure  of  the  wood. 

"In  explorations  of  Australia  many  forms  of  boomerang  have 
been  found,  from  the  almost  straight  type,  long  and  only  slightly 
curved  (Nos.  4  and  5),  to  right-angled  types  (Nos.  3  and  7).  The 
Sande"  tribes  (Nyam-Nyams,  some  of  the  Masai,  Fans,  etc.)  and 
their  kin  in  Central  Africa  have  modified  their  primitive  knife  and 
use  it  as  a  throw  ing-weapon.  It  is  the  troumbache  (No.  1).  In 
India  the  suiga  (No.  2)  (used  by  the  Khond  races  in  Orissa)  also 
recalls  the  boomerang. 

"The  boomerang  was  known  even  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  speci- 
mens from  this  source  may  be  seen  in  the  Louvre  Museum." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Diges  i  . 


DANGEROUS  MOVING -PICTURE 
MACHINES 

SERIOUS  fires  caused  by  machines  for  the  exhibition  of  mov- 
ing pictures  have  not  been  uncommon.  The  films  used  in 
these  machines  are  very  combustible,  and  the  persons  in  charge 
are  often  incompetent  and  sometimes  too  young  to  understand  the 
dangers  of  their  position.  After  a  serious  fire  in  New  York,  due 
to  this  cause,  the  municipal  authorities  determined  to  make  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  machines  are  operated 
and  to  impose  restrictions  upon  them.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Elec- 
trical Review  (New  York,  February  15): 

"First  of  all,  every  license  which  had  been  issued  to  operators 
or  managers  of  moving-picture  machines  or  places  of  amusement 
where  these  machines  were  operated  was  looked  up,  and  the  pro- 
prietor or  manager  was  called  into  the  offices  of  the  department 
and  put  under  a  rigorous  examination.  It  was  discovered  that  of 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty  places  where  these  moving-picture 
machines  were  operated,  over  ninety  per  cent,  were  kept  by  for- 
eigners and  incompetent  people,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  this 
ninety-five  per  cent,  being  apparently  unable  to  read  and  compre- 
hend the  printed  instructions  which  were  issued  at  the  time  of 
issuing  their  licenses.  In  every  case  where  it  was  discovered  that 
the  operator  or  manager  could  not  read  the  instructions  the  license 
was  taken  away.  It  was  a  great  surprize  to  the  officials  to  discover 
how  quickly  these  foreigners  learned  to  read  the  instruction  sheets. 
In  many  cases  men  who  profest  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage came  back  within  a  week  able  to  understand  all  of  the  in- 
structions which  were  given  to  them  in  printed  form. 

"  It  was  discovered,  also,  that  boys  were  being  allowed  to  oper- 
ate these  machines,  and  it  was  decided  to  withhold  all  licenses 
from  those  who  could  not  carry  on  an  intelligent  conversation  with 
the  inspectors  of  the  various  departments  and  who  could  not  read 
the  printed  instructions  issued  for  their  guidance." 

A  register  of  names  and  addresses  of  operators  of  moving-pic- 
ture machines  has  also  been  prepared  giving  a  number  to  each  and 
making  a  record  of  their  years  of  service  and  their  ability  to  oper- 
ate the  machines.  Operators  are  also  tested  with  a  moving-picture 
machine  of  the  kind  usually  found  in  operation  throughout  the 
city.     We  read  : 

"  The  operator  is  then  told  to  go  ahead  and  discover  all  the  faults 
he  can,  which  usually  consist  of  paper  and  films  being  exposed  and 
littered  about  the  booth,  places  where  smoke  and  flames  could  find 
exit  from  the  booth,  imperfect  shutters  intended  to  cutoff  the  beam 
from  the  arc  light  upon  a  film  which  might  be  standing  still  and 
thus  cause  a  fire,  exposed  connections,  changes  in  the  rheostats, 
and  similar  conditions  which  would  create  a  hazard.  If  the  oper- 
ator can  not  discover  the  obvious  dangers  and  apply  the  proper 
remedies,  or  ask  for  proper  assistance,  the  license  is  not  given  out. 

"The  department  has  also  called  into  consultation  the  manufac- 
turers of  these  machines,  and  has  secured  the  cooperation  of  these 
manufacturers  to  the  extent  that  when  the  machines  are  delivered 
they  are  as  safe  as  can  be  reasonably  expected,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  operate  satisfactorily. 


"Each  machine  is  numbered  permanently,  this  number  corre- 
sponding to  the  certificate  issued  for  its  operation.  If  a  man  were 
discovered  operating  a  substitute  machine  or  violating  any  of  the 
regulations  which  the  department  has  laid  down,  his  license  would 
be  revoked,  and  under  no  condition  whatsoever  could  this  person 
secure  a  license  again  to  operate  a  moving-picture  machine  in  New 
York  City. 

"If  these  plans  are  found  not  to  prove  effective,  then  the  de- 
partment will  undoubtedly  rearrange  entirely  the  conditions  gov- 
erning the  location  of  moving-picture  exhibits.  It  is  possible  that 
it  will  not  issue  any  more  permits  to  have  moving-picture  enter- 
tainments in  buildings  located  in  the  center  of  a  block.  These 
exhibits  may  be  confined  to  corner  stores  where  there  are  side 
exits  and  ample  front  exits  ;  or,  again,  it  is  possible  that  where 
these  exhibits  are  given  the  condition  may  be  laid  down  that  the 
entire  moving-picture  apparatus  shall  be  constructed  and  con- 
tained within  a  metal-lined  cabinet  situated  behind  the  screen, 
which  will  take  the  form  of  a  ground-glass  plate,  the  whole  to  be 
entirely  surrounded  by  metal,  the  entire  front  of  the  place  where 
the  exhibit  is  held  being  capable  of  being  thrown  open  into  one 
wide  doorway.  In  other  words,  if  the  restrictions  which  have  been 
determined  upon  do  not  eliminate  the  danger  to  life  by  reason  of 
fire  and  smoke,  no  more  permits  will  be  issued  which  will  allow 
the  moving-picture  machine  to  be  between  the  audience  and  the 
latter's  place  of  exit.  If  these  further  restrictions  do  not  eliminate 
the  danger  to  life  and  property,  the  moving-picture  exhibits  will 
be  closed  up  altogether." 


MODERN  TENDENCIES  IN  SHIP-BUILDING 

UNDER  this  heading  an  article  contributed  by  J.  Foster  King 
to  the  Glasgow  Herald  is  quoted  in  The  Marine  Review 
(Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  13).  Mr.  King  defines  his  use  of  the 
word  "modern"  as  signifying  "within  the  past  fifteen  years."  and 
he  notes  that  at  the  opening  of  this  period,  or  about  1S92,  began  a 
notable  acceleration  in  the  art  of  ship-building.  In  that  year  the 
methods  of  the  ship-carpenter,  which  had  been  visible  even  in  metal 
construction,  began  to  be  effaced  ;  holds  were  freed  of  obstruc- 
tions, and  the  rapid  handling  of  cargoes  began  to  be  an  end  in 
view.  The  year  1892,  the  author  notes,  is  also  remarkable  be- 
cause of  the  building  of  the  steamship  Turret,  the  first  of  a  well- 
known  type  distinguished  by  complete  departure  from  former 
standards.     He  says : 

"The  upper  part  is  rounded  in  and  squeezed  up  until  a  cross- 
section  looks  like  the  profile  of  a  wide-necked  flat  bottle — the  neck 
being  the  turret.  Turret-ships  have  no  sheer,  and  the  central-tur- 
ret erection  makes  them  'self-trimmers,'  while  the  disposition  of 
the  material  therein  provides  great  natural  stiffness  to  resist  both 
vertical  and  horizontal  bending  stresses,  with  a  corresponding 
economy  of  material.  They  are  usually  built  with  no  aeck  below 
the  turret-deck,  the  ship  being  kept  in  shape  at  intervals  of  about 
27  feet  by  an  open  framework,  consisting  of  two  vertical  and  two 
horizontal  members,  so  that  if  the  continuation  from  the  rounded 
base  of  the  turret  to  the  round-over  of  the  side  plating,  usually 
called  the  harbor  deck,  be  defined  as  part  of  the  shell  structure, 
they  are  essentially  single-deck  ships.  Their  internal  structure 
has  recently  been  developed  in  the  direction  of  leaving  the  holds 
free  from  the  obstruction  of  the  cross-beams,  and  in  evolving  in- 
genious combinations  which  have  been  getting  nearer  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  most  economical  disposition  of  material  in  a  box- 
shaped  girder,  such  as  a  ship,  should  be  that  which  places  it  on 
the  external  walls." 

In  general,  decks  are  now  discarded  in  this  and  all  types  of  ships 
when  they  are  obviously  not  needed,  as  in  vessels  intended  to  cans 
bulk  cargoes.  Material  is  more  and  more  concentrated  at  the  top 
of  the  structure,  instead  of  at  lower  levels,  on  the  theory  that  a 
ship's  hull  is  a  floating  girder  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  girder- 
design.  Heavy  keelsons  and  deep  stringers  on  the  side-framing  in 
the  holds  are  now  disappearing.     Says  Mr.  King  : 

"So  complete  is  the  change  that  four  large  vessels  have  already 
been  built  on  the  Clyde,  and  have  done  successful  work,  in  which 
there  are  no  side-stringers  of  any  kind,   and  the  weight  of  the 
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material  thus  saved  has  been  used  to  give  greater  stiffness  of  side- 
framing  and  strength  of  shell-plating.  These  ships  are  being 
followed  by  others,  and  builders  now  regard  it  as  a  commonplace 
to  utilize  the  weight  of  one  or  more  of  the  modern  small  side- 
stringers  more  economically  and  effectually  in  the  general  structure 

of  the  hull 

"A  great  change  of  opinion  is  also  becoming  apparent  in  con- 
nection with  the  important  question  of  the  subdivision  of  cargo- 
steamers  by  means  of  water-tight  bulkheads.  .  .  .  The  necessity 
for  separating  cargo-spaces  from  the  machinery-space  by  iron 
bulkheads  is  obvious,  and  the  rendering  of  them  water-tight  natu- 
ral. The  protective  value  of  a  collision  bulkhead  is  so  great  that 
no  owner  would  think  of  building  a  metal  ship  of  any  kind,  and 
almost  at  any  time,  without  adopting  this  protection  to  his  prop- 
erty, [but]  .  .  .  the  exhaustive  report  of  the  bulkhead  committee 
of  1890  brought  home  to  naval  architects,  and  possibly  to  ship- 
owners, that  to  subdivide  a  hull  to  an  extent  which  would  enable 
it  to  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  remaining  afloat  with  any  one 
compartment  pierced  means  subdivision  so  minute  as  to  be  possi- 
ble only  in  high-class  passenger-steamers.  .  .  .  Ship-owners  are 
no  longer  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  suitability  of  their  steamers  for 
special  trades  to  the  dubious  safety  to  be  obtained  from  bulkheads, 
and  modifications  to  meet  their  requirements  have  been  granted 
by  the  registries." 


SCIENCE  AND  OCCULTISM 

THAT  some  facts,  whose  existence  is  undeniable,  are  not  capa- 
ble of  correlation  with  other  known  facts  will  be  admitted 
by  most  people.  Such  facts  may  be  termed  "occult,"  altho  in  a 
recent  work  on  "Occultism  :  Its  Past  and  Present  Significance," 
the  author,  Dr.  J.  Grasset,  of  the  University  of  Montpellier, 
France,  limits  the  term  to  such  of  them  as  are  on  the  threshold  of 
scientific  investigation.  To  this  category  belong  most  of  the 
phenomena  that  are  under  investigation  by  the  Society  for  Psy- 
chical Research.  Grasset  denies  that  these  belong  properly  to 
the  domain  of  science,  but  he  admits  that  they  may  at  any  time 
enter  that  domain.  Says  the  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Inter- 
state Medical  Journal  (St.  Louis,  February),  in  a  review  of  Dr. 
Grasset's  book : 

"  The  definition  of  occultism  is  of  considerable  importance.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Grasset,  it  is  a  study  of  facts  which  do  not  yet  be- 
long to  a  positive  science  but  are  of  such  a  character  that  they 
may  do  so  one  of  these  days.  To  put  the  matter  succinctly  :  tho 
occult  facts  are  to-day  only  in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace  of 
science,  their  clamoring  may  soon  effect  a  crossing  of  the  thresh- 
old into  the  sanctum  of  scientific  facts.  Therefore  we  can  say 
with  impunity  that  at  no  distant  day  occult  facts  will  become 
scientific.  And  to  further  this,  the  object  of  savants  ought  to  be 
the  complete  transformation  of  mysterious  phenomena  into  facts 
worthy  of  a  positive  science. 

"Just  as  astrology  and  alchemy  are  to-day  replaced  by  astronomy 
and  chemistry,  certain  phenomena  which  formerly  belonged  to 
sorcery,  that  is,  to  occultism,  have  definitely  been  incorporated  in 
the  study  of  the  psychoses,  hysteria,  somnambulism,  and  hypno- 
tism. From  the  other  phenomena,  altho  they  are  still  considered 
mysterious,  the  right  of  a  scientific  interpretation  should  not  be 
withheld.  Granted  that  there  has  always  been  some  sort  of  recog- 
nition of  occultism  with  phenomena  which  have  varied  from  time 
to  time,  the  recent  work  of  M.  Grasset  illustrates  the  present  ap- 
preciation of  the  hitherto  mysterious  agents. 

"On  account  of  the  large  number  of  persons  interested  in  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  occultism,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  convincing 
conclusions  or  a  just  estimate  of  the  weight  and  value  of  their 
criticisms.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  repro- 
duce voluntarily  occult  phenomena  similar  to  methods  pursued  in 
connection  with  laboratory  experiments.  On  the  contrary,  to  do 
this  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  subject  with  the  special  aptitudes  of 
a  medium,  and  even  then,  when  the  most  favorable  conditions  are 
apparently  realized,  failure  sometimes  results.  The  frauds  per- 
petrated by  mediums  should  not  be  lightly  considered,  for  they 
occur  only  too  often.  But  tho  the  fact  of  the  frequency  of  these 
frauds  is  well  established,  it  would  be  advisable  to  remember  that 
not  all  mediums  are  frauds,  or  are  always  intentionally  fraudulent, 
since  it  is  known  that  certain  mediums  are  not  unaware,  at  times, 


of  their  own  fraudulent  practises.  These  frauds  are.  moreover,  of 
two  sorts:  the  sort  done  consciously  and  voluntarily,  and  the  sort 
done  unconsciously  and  involuntarily.  We  can  readily  see  how 
errors  may  occur  and  how  these  errors  complicate  the  problem. 

"  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  question,  the  fact  that 
certain  phenomena  but  lately  considered  occult  have  really  been 
adopted  by  positive  science  is  sufficient  to  encourage  researchers. 
But  this  should  not  be  overlooked — that,  following  M.  Grasset'> 
advice,  it  is  all-important  to  draw  the  line  between  the  study  of 
facts  and  the  discussion  of  theories.  As  to  spiritualism,  it  is  only 
a  theory  which  aims  to  explain  the  occult  phenomena  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  mind  of  deceased  persons,  reincarnated  momenta- 
rily. But  nothing  is  less  demonstrable  than  this  systematic  expla- 
nation, nothing  is  more  untrue.  In  every  case  the  spirits  should 
give  proof  of  the  proposition  which  they  advance. 

"  Less  irrational  is  the  theory  of  human  radiation  ;  and  tho  at 
present  it  is  not  more  firmly  established  than  the  theory  of  spirit- 
ualism, we  are  hopeful  that  some  day  science  will  explain  the 
externalization  of  sensations  and  movement.  In  awaiting  the  ex- 
planation of  facts  that  are  demonstrable,  it  is  important  to  estab- 
lish the  reality  of  these  facts  and  make  an  analysis  of  them.  The 
study  of  phenomena  should  precede  the  criticism  of  hypotheses. 
So  soon  as  the  facts  shall  be  demonstrated,  the  promulgation  of  a 
theory  will  not  be  difficult. 

"The  study  of  occultism  should  remain  absolutely  independent 
of  all  philosophical  and  religious  doctrines.  It  is  an  illusion  to 
believe  that  occult  phenomena  are  dependent  either  on  an  apology 
for,  or  a  refutation  of,  one  of  these  doctrines.  Researchers  there- 
fore need  not  take  the  aforementioned  doctrines  into  consideration. 

"This  then  should  be  the  mental  habit  of  him  who  wishes  to 
study  and  prove  the  reality  of  obscure  phenomena  such  as  telep- 
athy, premonition,  messages  from  a  distance,  and  materializa- 
tion ;  also  of  those  demonstrations  which  are  nearer  :  mental  sug- 
gestion, near-by  displacements  without  contact, levitation, rapping, 
and  clairvoyance.  M.  Grasset  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  ration- 
ally impossible  and  not  unworthy  of  savants  to  engage  in  the 
study  of  these  important  questions.  In  fact  he  is  bold  to  state 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  study  them  because  before  long  many  of 
these  phenomena  will  cease  to  be  occult." 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  LIQUID  AIR— The  following  rules 
for  packing  and  transporting  liquid  air,  given  in  the  Revue 
Scientifique  (Paris),  are  interesting  as  showing  that  this  sub- 
stance is  becoming  an  article  of  commerce.  The  writer  notes 
that  the  recent  international  convention  to  fix  the  conditions  of 
transportation  of  various  forms  of  merchandise  has  admitted 
liquid  air  as  railway  freight.  It  is  well  known  that  liquid  air  has 
to  be  kept  in  open  receptacles  with  double  sides  having  an  ex- 
hausted space  between  them  ;  its  evaporation  is  then  very  slow. 
He  continues  : 

"  Liquid  air  is  admitted  as  freight  when  contained  in  such  bot- 
tles, surrounded  with  felt  and  closed  with  a  felt  stopper  allowing 
escape  of  the  gas  without  producing  high  pressure  in  the  interior 
or  letting  the  liquid  run  out.  This  felt  stopper  must  be  so  fixt 
that  the  bottle  will  not  be  emptied  if  it  upsets.  Each  bottle,  or 
several  bottles  together,  must  be  protected  against  shocks  by  a 
crate  of  iron  wire  or  some  other  similar  recipient. 

"  These  crates  must  be  carried  either  in  metal  chests  open  at  the 
top  or  protected  by  a  grated  or  perforated  cover,  or  in  wooden 
cases  marked  'liquid  air,'  'top,'  'bottom,'  'very  fragile.'  These 
receptacles  should  contain  no  easily  inflammable  packing,  such  as 
sawdust,  excelsior,  peat,  straw,  or  bran.  Chests  or  cases  must  be 
quite  tight  below,  up  to  a  height  so  great  that,  in  case  of  breakage 
of  the  bottles,  no  liquid  can  run  out.  The  cases  must  be  placed 
in  the  cars  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  not  fall  or  be  upset,  and 
so  that  the  bottles  stand  upright  and  can  not  be  injured  by  other 
freight.  No  substance  easily  inflammable  in  small  pieces  or  in 
the  liquid  state  may  be  packed  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  liquid  air.  Instead  of  glass  double-walled  bottles,  covered 
with  felt,  other  recipients  may  be  employed,  always  on  condition 
that  they  be  so  protected  that  they  can  become  coated  neither 
with  dew  nor  with  frost.  If  these  receptacles  are  strong  enough 
and  can  stand  upright,  they  need  not  be  surrounded  by  wire- 
crates  or  be  protected  in  any  other  way." — Translation  ?>iade  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE  NEGLECT  OF  CATHOLIC  ITALIANS 

Till:  large  and  increasing  Italian  population  in  this  country 
presents  a  hard  problem  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  Tin's 
church,  according  to  The  Catholic  ( 'niverse  (Cleveland),  recog- 
nizes certain  delinquencies  in  its  treatment  of  these  members  of 
its  own  body,  and  is  bestirring  itself  to  rectify  them.  Bishop 
McFaul,  of  Trenton,  has  issued  a  strong  public  statement  "pro- 
testing against  the  system  of  proselytizing  resorted  to  by  certain 
Protestant  sects  among  the  Italians  of  his  episcopal  city."  He 
mentions  the  erection  of  two  churches,  a  library,  the  organization 
of  sewing  classes,  and  the  establishment  of  mission-houses  with 
"two  salaried  ministers  and  several  women  missionaries."  There 
are  being  made,  he  asserts,  "sacrifices  of  time  and  money  to  win 
over  to  Protestantism  the  uninstructed  and  uncared-for  rising  gen- 
eration, born  of  poor  and  heavily  burdened  Italians."  Treating 
this  instance  cited  by  Bishop  McFaul  as  one  of  a  general  condi- 
tion. The  Catholic  I  'niverse  goes  on  : 

"The  condition  of  which  Bishop  McFaul  complains  forms  a 
problem  that  must  be  faced  in  most  large  communities.  And  it 
must  be'  faced  fairly,  without  undue  blame  for  the  missionary 
efforts  which  Catholics  justly  and  necessarily  resent,  and  squarely, 
without  evasion  of  the  responsibility  its  consideration  entails. 

"It  must  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Italian  population  in  most  of  our  large  cities  offer 
an  inviting  field  for  that  passion  for  service  which  is  at  the  same 
time  the  modern  expression  of  religion  and  its  substitute.  The 
Italians  are  pouring  into  this  country  faster  than  religious  facili- 
ties can  be  organized  to  take  care  of  them,  the  number  of  Italian 
priests  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the  demands  made  upon  them, 
they  have  few  parochial  schools,  and  they  receive  practically  no  at- 
tention from  their  fellow  Catholics  in  the  country  of  their  adoption. 

"It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  others  are  only  too  eager  to 
respond  to  the  need  that  we  neglect.  There  are  many  in  the  Prot- 
estant churches  who  are  chafing  for  an  outlet  for  unsatisfied  spirit- 
ual energy  and  aspiration,  and  many  outside  the  churches  who  find 
in  philanthropic  activity  some  easement  for  that  religious  hunger 
that  gnaws  forever  at  the  souls  of  men.  It  is  such  as  these  who 
man  the  better  class  of  Protestant  mission  churches  and  supply 
workers  for  the  social  settlements,  in  the  one  case  conducting  that 
campaign  of  active  proselytism  of  which  Bishop  McFaul  and  others 
so  rightly  complain,  and  in  the  other  promoting  a  kind  of  passive 
proselytism  which  is  more  dangerous  in  the  measure  that  it  is  un- 
conscious and  unintentional." 

The  local  settlement  houses  are  for  the  most  part,  this  journal 
thinks,  in  the  class  of  passive  proselyters.     It  adds  : 

"They  make  no  direct  or  conscious  effort  to  weaken  the  faith  of 
Catholics  who  come  under  their  influence,  and  they  are  directed 
for  the  most  part  by  sincere  and  earnest  men  and  women  who  share 
that  common  and  curious  evolution  of  the  creed  of  the  'reformers  ' 
that  makes  faith  a  mere  academic  detail  and  works  alone  the 
means  of  salvation.  This  point  of  view  may  be  all  very  well  for 
Protestants,  but  for  Catholics,  to  whom  belief  is  as  vital  to  con- 
duct as  the  soul  is  to  the  body,  its  constant  impression  is  a  very 
real  and  serious  peril.  The  very  elimination  of  religious  distinc- 
tions which  must  be  the  attitude  of  the  broad-gaged  social  settle- 
ment constitutes  its  gravest  peril  for  Catholics.  To  the  neglected 
and  uninstructed  Catholic  youth  to  whom  the  settlement  chiefly 
appeals,  the  principle  that  one  religion  is  asgood  as  another,  when 
it  is  enforced  by  personal  interest,  by  material  advantages,  and 
by  higher  standards  of  living  than  they  have  ever  known,  must 
inevitably  lead  to  that  religious  indifference  of  which  it  is  the 
plausible  formula." 

Such  The  Calho/i,  Universe  regards  as  the  most  natural  con- 
sequence  of  the  work  of  the  settlements  among  these  Latin  peo- 
ple, foi  "the  Italian  mind  is  too  logical  and  its  religious  temper 
and  instincts  tOO  long  and  closely  inwoven  with  Catholic  faith  and 

practise  to  suggest  any  fear  that  the   Italians  will  ever  become 
Protestants."     Indifference  and  infidelity  is  a  wide-spread  condi- 


tion both  here  and  in  Italy,  where,  this  'paper  asserts,  "Protestant 
proselytism  has  failed  ludicrously."  The  question  of  dealing  with 
the  condition  here  "lorms  one  of  the  many  distinctive  and  difficult 
problems  of  the  Church  in  this  country."  The  Catholics  in  cer- 
tain cities  are  trying  to  offset  this  influence  by  establishing  settle- 
ments of  their  own.  and  by  working  in  cooperation  with  some  of 
those  already  established. 


EPISCOPALIAN  PAPERS  ON  ANGLO- 
ROMAN   UNION 

^T^HE  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  bids  fair  to  have  a  vigorous 
A  question  on  its  hands  regarding  the  movement  for  Anglo- 
Roman  union.  The  tendency  of  which  this  is  a  crystallized  form 
has  been  frequently  treated  in  her  church  organs,  but  the  steps 
taken  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Father  Paul  James  Francis, 
General  of  the  Society  of  the  Atonement,  have  precipitated  some- 
thing like  a  crisis.  His  new  organization  (treated  in  our  issue  of 
February  22)  aims  "to  promote  the  corporate  union  with  the  Apos- 
tolic See."  It  seems  to  have  been  mainly  inspired  as  a  protest 
against  the  action  taken  by  the  Episcopal  Church  at  its  general 
convention  at  Richmond  last  fall  in  adopting  the  canon  of  the  open 
pulpit,  allowing  any  one,  whatever  his  denominational  affiliations, 
to  preach  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Episcopal  Church  if  he  first  obtains 
the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  new  union,  then, 
is  in  its  nature  reactionary. 

The  Churchman  (New  York)  in  commenting  upon  Father 
Francis's  movement  assumes  a  favorable  attitude,  but  criticizes 
the  members  of  the  Anglo-Roman  union  as  bad  "students  of  facts 
when  they  interpret  to  the  public  what  can  be  done  or  what  has 
been  done  by  the  Apostolic  See  of  Rome  under  curial  control  in- 
spired by  traditions  of  absolutism,  handed  down  and  enforced 
through  long  years  of  incapacity  and  wilful  aspirations  for  tem- 
poral control."  But  the  importance  of  what  the  new  movement 
aims  at,  The  Churchman  points  out,  "lies  in  the  fact  that  church- 
men on  all  sides,  of  all  kinds  and  conditions,  are  beginning  to 
recognize  that  reunion  is  a  thing  not  to  be  talked  about  only,  but 
to  be  worked  for."  This  paper  favors  the  project  of  the  Anglican 
communion  in  trying  to  do  away  with  its  "isolation."     Thus  : 

"While  hosts  of  people  are  pressing  for  closer  relations  with 
historic  Protestant  bodies,  there  should  be  the  same  liberty  in  the 
Anglican  Church  for  a  movement  toward  closer  relation  with 
Roman  Catholics.  Disloyalty  should  not  be  charged  in  either 
direction.  There  is  not  only  the  same  liberty  in  the  one  that  there 
is  in  the  other,  but  there  is  the  same  necessity.  The  wrong  atti- 
tude or  the  wrong-doing  of  Romanism  and  Protestantism  does 
not  lessen  our  duty  toward  unity.  No  kind  of  separation  can  be 
looked  upon  as  a  finality.  Such  men  as  Archbishops  Temple  and 
Maclagan,  when  they  addrest  a  letter  to  Pope  Leo  XIII.  on 
Anglican  Orders,  spoke  of  him  as  their  venerable  brother.  Does 
this  term  of  address  mean  nothing?  Is  not  Christian  courtesy 
based,  after  all,  on  the  reality  found  in  Christ's  teaching  as  to 
what  brother  means,  as  to  what  brotherhood  implies? 

"The  Anglo-Roman  union  is  not  the  sign  of  a  revolution,  but  in 
a  double  sense  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  however  insignificant  its 
numbers.  The  desire  for  union  of  some  sort  is  becoming  univer- 
sal among  Christians,  and  publicity  is  a  distinctive  sign  of  the 
times.  The  members  of  the  Anglo-Roman  union  in  proclaiming 
their  desires  and  their  methods  to  the  world,  protect  themselves 
from  any  charge  of  treachery  or  treason.  In  this  respect,  at  least, 
they  are  to  be  congratulated  in  contrast  with  those  who  would 
Latinize  and  yet  localize  the  American  Church  as  a  petty  sect  in 
opposition  to  the  world-wide  sectarianism  of  the  Roman  Com- 
munion. If  it  is  right  and  praiseworthy  that  men  should  desire 
and  work  for  union  in  Protestant  directions,  it  must  in  all  fairness 
be  admitted  that  men  should  be  allowed  the  same  privilege  to 
work  for  unity  in  the  other  direction." 
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The  Church  Standard  (Philadelphia)  brands  the  step  taken  at 
the  New  York  meeting  "an  act  of  foolishness,"  and  recommends 
the  gentlemen  concerned  to  read  Charles  Lamb's  essay  on  roast 
pig,  since  "in  order  to  get  the  succulent  dish  they  desire,  they  can 
invent  nothing  more  simple  than  burning  down  the  cottage."  The 
idea  that  "  Uniat  churches  "  would  result  from  the  going  over  to 
Rome  The  Standard   calls  "a  mere  pipe-dream."     It  adds: 

"We  wonder  that  these  men  do  not  reflect  upon  the  peril  in 
which  they  leave  their  immortal  souls.  They  can  not  plead  in- 
vincible ignorance,  for  they  admit  that  Rome  is  right  and  Angli- 
canism is  wrong.  They  can  not  plead  their  good  intentions,  for 
the  Holy  Father  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  quixotic  nature  of 
their  enterprise,  and  he  would  prefer  to  have  them  execute  the 
much  better  intention  of  following  out  their  logic.  It  is  nothing 
to  him  that  they  admit  his  primacy  and  supremacy,  for  that  is 
merely  academic  so  long  as  they  fail  to  do  the  logical  and  practical 
thing.  Until  they  shall  do  that  and  make  their  submission,  from 
his  point  of  view  they  are  contumacious  rebels  against  his  author- 
ity, all  the  more  because  they  admit  that  authority  with  all  its 
implications.  We  have  no  wish  to  see  any  of  our  clergy  or  com- 
municants go  to  Rome ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  elemental  honesty  and 
for  the  peace  of  the  church,  we  should  be  really  glad  if  those  who 
thus  proclaim  themselves  to  be  alien  to  our  faith  and  polity  were 
consistent  and  scrupulous.  They  should  go  out  from  us  because 
they  are  not  of  us.  It  is  painful  to  have  a  carbuncle  lanced,  but 
it  is  better  for  the  body  to  let  out  the  poisonous  humor.  These 
men  are  living  in  a  realm  of  utter  illusion.  They  grant  all  the 
premises  of  the  Roman  argument  and  flinch  at  the  conclusion. 
The  inference  from  their  admissions  is  not  the  propriety  of  their 
staying  where  they  are  until  they  can  convert  the  whole  church; 
it  is  that  they  should  make  haste  to  save  their  own  souls  by 
acknowledging  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  shaking  from  their  feet  the 
dust  of  the  doomed  city.  To  refuse  this  act  of  obedience  is  an 
exercise  of  private  judgment  more  groundless  than  any  Prostes- 
tant's,  and  none  would  be  more  forward  to  tell  them  so  than  Arch- 
bishop Ryan  or  Cardinal  Gibbons,  or  his  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  X." 

The  Living  Church  (Milwaukee)  is  the  organ  of  the  extreme 
high-church  party  of  Episcopalianism,  and  has  long  striven  toward 
achieving  a  "Catholic  unity,"  but  one  which  does  not  recognize 
the  primacy  of  the  Papal  See.    Concerning  this  movement  it  says  : 

"Gentlemen  who  are  taking  up  with  this  latest  novelty  in  relig- 
ion must  realize  that  they  are  seriously  embarrassing  us  who  would 
maintain  the  Catholic  position  among  Anglicans.  If  they  were 
strong  enough  to  prove  a  serious  factor  in  our  church  life,  they 
would  prove  a  most  useful  ally  to  ultra-Protestants,  in  assuring 
churchmen  that  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  the  Catholic  movement 
is  Rome.  All  of  us,  we  trust,  desire  unity,  and  unity  that  left 
Roman  Christendom  out  would  be  far  from  complete  ;  yet  it  would 
be  cowardly  for  us  to  surrender,  for  the  sake  of  unity,  the  impreg- 
nable position  with  respect  to  Catholicity  which  we  hold.  This 
position  is  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  complete  wherever  the 
valid  ministry  of  the  church,  in  its  threefold  orders,  is  teaching  the 
Catholic  faith  and  administering  the  Catholic  sacraments  with  the 
living  Presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  her ;  that  any  primacy, 
whether  of  Rome  or  of  any  other  see,  depends  upon  the  church, 
and  not  the  church  upon  the  primacy ;  that  the  faith  can  be  finally 
defined  only  by  the  consensus  of  the  whole  church,  exprest  gen- 
erally and  corporately  as  such  consensus,  and  not  by  any  single 
bishop ;  and  that  unity  will  eventually  come,  in  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God,  if  at  all,  by  the  recognition  throughout  the  church 
of  the  equal  authority  of  all  bishops  severally,  and  the  appellate 
authority  of  all  of  them  collectively. 

"We  can  not  do  otherwise,  then,  than  to  condemn  this  movement 
which  some  have  sought  to  exploit,  through  this  most  recent  of 
ecclesiastical  novelties.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  for  or  against 
it,  we  repudiate  it  as  an  expression  of  Catholic  churchmanship." 

The  present  seems  to  The  Living  Church  untimely  for  efforts 
toward  union,  for  "we  do  not  discover  in  the  Roman  communion  a 
willingness  even  to  treat  with  Anglicans  upon  the  ground  of  a 
'technical  state  of  schism  '  not  involving  invalidity  of  orders  on 
our  part ;  and  we  certainly  do  not  discern  among  Anglicans  a  will- 
ingness to  accept  any  such  surrender  of  the  Anglican  position." 


AGAINST   PAID   MUSIC  IN   CHURCHES 

SPENDING  money  for  special  attractions,  such  as  music  par- 
ticularly, seems  a  mistake  in  our  church  economy  to  Dr. 
Charles  M.  Sheldon,  of  Topeka,  Kans.  Money  has  been  spent  for 
singing  and  playing,  he  declares,  which  might  better  have  been 
used  for  missionary  purposes.  In  The  Congregationalist  (Boston) 
he  gives  these  views  of  misdirected  money  power : 

"I  see  no  reason  myself  why  the  finest  singer  or  player  in  the 
parish  should  receive  compensation  for  service  rendered  any  more 
than  the  best  teachers  in  the  parish  should  receive  money  for 
teaching  in  the  Sunday-school.  1  have  in  my  parish  a  man  who  is 
a  graduate  of  one  of  the  best  colleges  in  this  country,  who  spent 
very  many  years  in  acquiring  his  education,  who  is  a  thorough 
scholar  and  a  splendid  teacher.  He  has  a  Bible  class  in  my 
Sunday-school.  I  do  not  think  the  thought  of  compensation  for 
teaching  that  class  ever  entered  his  head.  He  is  giving,  however, 
out  of  the  ripeness  of  his  knowledge  what  it  cost  him  many  years 
and  many  hundreds  of  dollars  to  acquire.  If  he  does  not  expect 
anything  for  his  service  to  the  church,  which  he  gives  as  service, 
why  should  the  man  or  woman  who  has  spent  years  acquiring  a 
musical  education  in  learning  to  play  or  sing  expect  money  com- 
pensation for  it? 

"  I  have  always  felt  somewhat  proud  of  the  fact,  I  hope  in  a 
right  way,  that  in  our  average  church  for  eighteen  years  we  have 
never  paid  a  cent  for  the  service  of  musicians,  either  for  playing 
or  singing,  accepting  what  was  offered  as  service,  and  very  many 
times  it  has  been  of  the  very  best  that  the  parish  afforded.  I  know 
of  a  church  which  has  in  its  parish  one  of  the  finest  lawyers  in  the 
State,  and  whenever  that  church  wants  a  public  address  or  an  in- 
spiring talk  to  its  young  men  it  calls  upon  this  member  of  the 
church  for  service.  He  does  not  ask  for  pay,  altho  he  can  get  the 
highest  price  in  the  lecture-field  when  he  goes  out  to  give  a  public 
lecture.  I  think  the  more  we  dignify  the  service  in  the  church  by 
drawing  into  it  the  finest  talent  we  possess,  and  offer  it  as  service, 
we  increase  the  church's  efficiency,  and  very  often  the  money  that 
is  spent  for  musical  service  or  for  flowers  or  decorations  could 
better  be  used,  it  seems  to  me,  directly  in  doing  missionary  work 
or  in  adding  to  the  real  effectiveness  of  the  church  in  ways  where 
the  money  is  more  needed. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  in  all  this.  What  I  mean 
is  that  the  church  has  a  right  to  the  finest  service  that  can  be  ren- 
dered it  by  its  members.  There  is  no  man  or  woman  so  talented 
or  so  gifted  in  the  parish  that  he  ought  not  to  feel  that  the  finest 
he  has  can  and  should  be  offered  upon  the  altar  of  religion." 


INSANITY  AND  RELIGION— It  is  often  alleged  that  mental 
disorders  proceed  in  many  cases  from  the  influence  of  religion. 
LTnfriendly  critics,  says  a  writer  in  the  Pittsburg  Christian  Advo. 
cate,  "and  especially  those  of  the  materialistic  school,  .  .  .  assert 
that  religion  arouses  the  fears,  excites  the  sensibilities,  and  unset- 
tles the  reason."  A  late  issue  of  The  Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate (Cincinnati)  has  an  article  by  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Colum- 
bus, who  quotes  statements  made  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Richardson,  for 
many  years  in  charge  of  institutions  for  the  insane,  the  last  being 
the  United  States  Hospital  at  Washington.  He  replies  thus  to  Dr. 
Jordan's  inquiry  about  the  amount  of  insanity  in  his  institutions 
attributable  to  religion  : 

"You 'have  asked  me  a  very  easy  question.  I  have  tested  that 
matter  thoroughly.  There  are  only  two  patients  in  this  hospital 
whose  insanity  has  any  relation  to  religion,  and  I  think,  from  their 
predisposition  to  insanity,  that  they  would  probably  have  become 
insane  on  some  other  subject,  if  they  had  not  on  religion.  Now, 
if  you  had  asked  me  how  many  people  in  Ohio  are  kept  by  religion 
from  insanity  and  out  of  these  hospitals,  you  would  have  given  me 
a  question  hard  to  answer,  for  they  are  a  multitude.  The  good 
cheer,  bright  hopes,  rich  consolations,  good  tempers,  regular 
habits,  and  glad  songs  of  religion  are  such  an  antidote  for  the 
causes  of  insanity  that  thousands  of  people  in  Ohio  are  preserved 
from  insanity  by  them.  But  for  the  beneficent  influence  of  relig- 
ion, Ohio  would  have  to  double  the  capacity  of  her  hospitals  in 
order  to  accommodate  her  insane  patients." 
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A  YEAR  OF  THE  "NEW  THEOLOGY" 

THEOLOGICAL  progress  is  not  to  be  achieved  by  semi- 
apologetic  whispers  or  diplomatic  circumlocutions.  So 
speaks  editorially  The  Christian  Commonwealth  (London),  in 
reviewing  the  first  year's  achievements  of  the  New-Theology  move- 
ment. This  movement,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  the  Rev.  R. 
J.  Campbell,  of  City  Temple,  London,  as  its  chief  spokesman; 
and  the  paper  from  which  we  quote  is  the  special  organ  of  the 
movement,  and  hence  is  sympathetic  in  its  views.  The  positive 
lesson  of  the  year,  it  goes  on  to  assert,  is  that  in  striving  for  "the- 
ological progress"  "a  consecrated  boldness,  ...  in  its  very  in- 
difference -to  results,  achieves  results  such  as  never  wait  upon 
timidity  or  the  methods  of  the  via  media."  The  age,  it  declares, 
"is  crying  out  for  theological  frankness:  the  age  is  sick  of  theolog- 
ical concealments:  the  age  asks  for  light,  not  lor  half-lights — for 
truth,  not  for  "economies  '  of  truth."  Surveying  the  course  of  the 
stream  of  the  past  year,  the  editor  writes: 

"  In  the  first  half  of  1907  .  .  .  persecution  and  bigotry  did  their 
utmost  to  crush  the  New  Theology,  but  found  their  exertions  to 
be  in  vain  :  during  the  latter  half,  accordingly,  these  efforts  re- 
laxed, the  clamor  died  down,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  fury 
and  turbulence  of  a  year  ago  have  become  a  memory.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  sedulously  fomented  panic  in  the  public  mind  has 
by  this  time  subsided;  wild  excitement  has  been  followed  by  a 
soberer  mood;  not  a  few  in  the  orthodox  camp  are  probably  re- 
gretting the  excesses  to  which  they  delivered  themselves  about 
twelve  months  ago;  more  still  are  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  discuss 
and  reason  the  matter  out  quietly.  Before  the  year  had  closed, 
so  representative  a  journal  as  The  Christian  World  (London)  ex- 
prest  itself  to  the  effect  that  a  force  like  the  minister  of  the  City 
Temple  could  not  be  permanently  lost  to  the  general  body  of 
Evangelical  Christians  in  this  country,  and  closed  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  Old  and  New  Theologians  should  hold  a  Hague  Confer- 
ence and  agree  to  reduce  their  armaments.  But  the  New  Theo- 
logians have  nothing  to  withdraw  ;  they  have  throughout  the  year 
been  busy  explaining  their  position,  replying  to  criticisms,  clearing 
up  misunderstandings,  but  making  no  retractations  whatsoever. 
And  thanks  to  these  efforts,  a  growing  proportion  of  religious 
people  is  beginning  to  understand  the  essentially  constructive 
character  of  the  New  Theology — that  it  seeks,  not  to  overthrow, 
but  to  conserve,  by  reinterpreting,  the  great  verities  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  notably  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement.  The 
more  that  purpose  is  understood,  the  more  will  prejudice  wane — 
nay.  it  is  waning  already.  Without  indulging  in  a  shallow  opti- 
mism— which  would  be  the  worst  of  mistakes  to  commit — we  believe 
that  we  are  at  the  present  moment  experiencing  at  least  the  first, 
premonitory  symptoms  of  a  turn  of  the  tide.  Those  who  live  will 
see." 

Some  facts  in  the  personal  career  of  Dr.  Campbell  for  the  past 
are  given   in  an  article  by  Albert   Dawson,  editor  of   The 
<  'ommonwealth,  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Campbell  has  been  cursed  by  The  British  Weekly  (Lon- 
don),  denounced  by  the  religious  press  generally,  banned  by  the 
Free  Church  Council,  boycotted  by  the  majority  of  his  clerical 
thren,  misrepresented,  vilified,  insulted.  With  what  result? 
That  to-day  he  is  about  the  only  preacher,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
whom  the  world  generally  takes  any  interest,  or  whose  utterances 
the  newspapers  think  it  worth  while  to  report  with  any  fulness. 
It  is  curious  and  somewhat  amusing,  tho  not  without  painful  sig- 
nificance, that  the  man  in  the  street  and  the  man  of  the  world— I 
mean  your  average,  decent,  fair-minded  Britisher  who  rarely  goes 
to  church— seems  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  odds  are 
in  favor  of 'Campbell  being  right,' simply  because  his  own  cloth 
and  kidney  are  so  down  upon  him  !  Dr.  Nicoll's  treatment  of  Mr. 
Campbell  is  piquantly  interesting.  For  seven  years  (1899-1906) 
Mr.  Campbell,  at  Dr.  Nicoll's  request,  conducted  a  correspond- 
ence column  in  The  British  Weekly.  Early  in  1907  Dr.  Nicoll 
began  to  criticize  and  attack  Mr.  Campbell's  teaching  in  a  series 
of  lengthy  articles  in  The  British  Weekly.  The  last  of  these 
('The  Basis  of  Christian  Fellowship,' published  on  May  2)  was 
meant  to  be  the  most  deadly  of  all ;  for  in  it  Dr.  Nicoll  advocated 


a  sort  of  excommunication  of  the  minister  of  the  City  Temple — 
without  mentioning  his  name.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Campbell  took 
no  notice  of  any  of  these  attacks  did  not  tend  to  lessen  the  acri- 
mony of  the  writer.  Dr.  Nicoll's  present  tactics  are  to  pretend  to 
his  readers  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  ceased  to  exist,  or  is  a  negligi- 
ble quantity ;  for  his  name  has  rarely  been  allowed  to  appear  in 
his  paper  since.  The  British  Weekly  is  the  only  journal  of  im- 
portance that  has  taken  no  notice  of  Mr.  Campbell's  new  book. 
'Christianity  and  the  Social  Order,'  altho  its  disapproval  did  not 
extend  to  the  length  of  refusing  to  accept  an  advertisement  of  it. 

"It  has  indeed  been  an  annus  mirabilis.  What  of  the  future? 
If  Mr.  Campbell  never  uttered  another  word  he  has  placed  all 
lovers  of  intellectual  freedom  and  spiritual  truth  under  lasting 
obligation  to  him." 


NECESSITY  OF  A  FORMAL  CREED 

'"THE  idea  of  free  thought  in  religion  is  absurd.  Each  man, 
*■  according  to  his  temperament,  his  passions,  and  his  inter- 
ests, in  accordance  with  his  intellectual  bias  and  education,  would 
then  be  capable  of  making  his  own  religion,  says  the  Rev.  P.  T. 
Forsyth,  principal  of  the  Hackney  Theological  College,  Hamp- 
stead,  London.  A  church  without  a  definite  confession,  he  de- 
clares, writing  in  The  Contemporary  Review  (London),  is  a  dead 
church.  Theology,  a  body  of  doctrine  in  Christianity,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  preserve  the  intellectualists  from  treating  the 
subject  of  religion  and  the  writings  of  religion  just  as  a  scientific 
investigator  treats  an  insect  or  a  fossil.  On  this  point  Dr.  For- 
syth remarks  : 

"A  church  of  free  thought  would  be  no  church  at  all,  but  the 
most  sectarian  of  sects,  and  the  most  scholastic  of  schools.  There 
is  something  almost  boyish  in  the  aggressive  use  of  a  pulpit  for  a 
free-thought  propaganda.  .  .  .  What  is  certain,  if  the  history  of 
Christianity  prove  anything,  is  that  without  the  theology  of  an 
atoning  cross  criticism  of  Christ  or  laudation  of  him  gets  the  bet- 
ter of  worship  or  even  reverence  ;  Christian  faith  can  not  survive  ; 
and  Christian  ethic  has  no  foundation  in  God.  Subjective  faith 
can  not  last  without  objective.  Faith  as  a  frame  of  mind  can  not 
endure  without  a  faith  in  which  to  believe.  The  notion  of  faith 
can  only  live  upon  the  content  of  faith.  The /ides  qua  creditur 
dies  without  the/ides  qua;  creditur,  however  that  may  be  recast. 
We  must  always  have  what  our  fathers  had — the  grace  of  God,  its 
ground  in  Christ,  and  its  grasp  in  faith.  If  the  world's  moral  need 
were  ever  driven  to  choose  between  a  rationalized  sentimentalized 
Protestantism  and  Rome,  it  is  to  Rome  it  would  fall,  because  of 
the  objective  and  evangelical  element  which  rationalism  destroys 
but  which  Romanism  only  perverts." 

If  Protestantism  is  to  live  on,  he  argues,  it  can  only  do  so  by  a 
maintenance  of  those  dogmatic  principles  which  are  so  strong  an 
element  in  Roman-Catholic  ascendency.  A  creedless  church 
must,  sooner  or  later,  turnout  a  dead  church.  In  the  words  of  this 
writer : 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  creeds  represent  extravagances  and 
eccentricities  imported  into  a  simple  Christianity.  But  to  the  his- 
toric eye  it  is  rather  the  other  way.  They  represent  on  the  whole 
the  growing  corporate  life  which  normally  shed  the  raw  gnostic 
extravagances  of  youth.  Unfortunately  they  came  to  be  canonized 
in  perpetuity,  and  used  as  means  of  oppression  and  obscurantism 
by  their  epigoni.  And  it  was  to  prevent  such  abuse  that  churches 
arose  in  which  the  form  of  faith  was  non-confessional,  based  on  an 
honest  evangelical  understanding,  which  was  declaratory  at  most, 
and  not  exclusive.  It  is  wonderful  how  successful  this  has  been, 
and  how  the  evangelical  genius  of  Christianity  in  these  churches 
and  their  steady  expansion  lias  lived  down  the  sports  which  from 
time  to  time  appeared,  and  has  absorbed  the  new  truth.  The 
record  is  one  of  unity  and  growth  in  the  Gospel.  But,  of  course,  if 
such  trustful  freedom  became  an  evangelical  failure,  there  is  a  natu- 
ral danger  that  many  minds  would  for  practical  purposes  turn  from 
an  internal  to  an  external  authority,  and  would  return  to  the  idea 
of  a  brief  and  revisable  creed  which  should  be  of  obligation,  as 
the  only  means  of  saving  the  churches  from  dissolving  into  star- 
dust  and  luminous  mist." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


DEBUSSY'S  SHADOWY  OPERA 

MR.  HAMMERSTEIN  appeared  as  an  operatic  Santa  Claus 
in  his  speech  at  the  premier  performance  of  "  Pelleas  and 
Melisande"  at  the  Manhattan.  His  only  purpose,  he  declared,  in 
producing  this  French  novelty  was  "to  endear  himself  to  the  city's 
people."  Whether  this  bizarre  gift  from  his  operatic  pack  will  be 
taken  with  the  childlike  joy  its  giver  craves  still  remains  to  be 
proved.  If  it  does,  it  may  be  asked  whether  such  a  demonstration 
will  not  go  far  to  prove  another  part  of  Mr.  Hammerstein's  speech 
when  he  said  that  "by  its  appreciation  New  York  has  set  itself 
down  as  the  most  highly  cultivated  city  in  the  world. ,:  In  saying 
this  he  gives  New  York  a  superior  power  of  appreciating  the  prod- 
ucts of  French  genius  than  Parisians  themselves  possess,  for  Mr. 
Krehbiel  informs  us  in  his  Tribune  review  of  the  opera  that  "no- 
where outside  Paris  has  it  gained  a  foothold,  and  its  success  in 
Paris  is  like  that  which  any  esthetic  cult  or  pose  may  secure  if 
diligently  and  ingeniously  exploited."  The  critics  of  the  New 
York  performance  treat  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  nine-days'  wonder,  but 
at  the  same  time  acknowledge  its  interest  and  charm. 

This  five-year-old  opera  by  the  Frenchman  Claude  Debussy 
belongs  to  an  entirely  new  order  of  musical  art.  "  It  may  be  said 
to  be,  for  the  opera-goer  accustomed  to  all  the  wide  gamut  of 
musical  expression  from  Gluck  and  Mozart  to  Wagner  and  even 
Strauss," observes  Mr.  Aldrich  in  the  New  York  Times,  "almost a 
complete  negation  of  all  that  has  been  hitherto  accepted  as  music." 
Its  entire  departure  from  traditional  operatic  art  is  shown  by  this 
critic  in  the  following: 

"  Melody,  even  as  melody  has  been  recognized  in  the  most  recent 
of  Debussy's  predecessors,  is  here  only  dimly  hinted  at,  and  such 
melody  as  there  is  is  but  the  slender  scaffolding  for  a  rich  and 

ever  -  varying  harmonic 
structure.  It  is  by  the 
shimmering  and  irides- 
cent play  and  change  of 
harmonic  and  orchestral 
color  that  this  music  has 
its  most  potent  effect. 
The  orchestra  has  the 
entire  predominance.  Of 
vocal  melody  there  is 
nothing.  The  voices 
have  not  even  the  endless 
arioso  of  Wagner's  style. 
Their  declamation  is  little 
more  than  sustained 
speech  in  musical  tones, 
sometimes  falling  into  a 
suggestion  of  Gregorian 
chant.  Around  this  flows 
an  endless  orchestral 
stream  of  marvelous  and 
delicate  beauty.  It  is 
saying  too  much  to  say 
that  this  music  is  built 
up  of  'leading  motives' 
in  the  sense  that  Wagner 
has  made  familiar.  There 
are  recognizable  har- 
monic groups  and  mel- 
odic outlines,  but  their 
definite  association  with 
particular  ideas,  or  emo- 
tions, or  personages  is 
by  no  means  certain. 
Yet  this  orchestral  part  is 
poignantly  and  potently  suggestive  of  the  changing  moods  of  the 
drama.  Of  musical  characterization  of  the  personages  there  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  any.  There  is  no  place  in  this  music  for  the, 
sharp  outlines,  the  strong  coloring,  that  such  characterization  would 


imply.     Suggestion,  allusion,  shifting  colors,  and  interplay  of  light 
and  shadow  are  what  Debussy  has  aimed  at  and  has  achieved." 

Debussy's  opera  is  built  upon  the  weird  drama  of  the  same  name 
by  Maurice  Maeterlinck.     Many  readers  of  the  Belgian  mystic  are 
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HECTOR    DUFRANNE 

As  Golaud. 

He  is  the  baritone  who  created  this  role  in 
Paris,  and  is  called  "  an  actor  of  strong  individ- 
uality and  varied  resources." 


MARY  GARDEN. 


As  Melisande 

"  She  rises  to  a  height  of  tragic  power  that  ought  to  put  her  among 

the  greatest  of  lyric  actresses." 

familiar  with  it  in  the  original  or  in  the  poetic  version  by  the  late 
Richard  Hovey ;  a  few  playgoers  have  seen  its  representation 
upon  the  stage  by  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell.  The  story,  briefly  told 
by  Mr.  H.  T.  Parker  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  takes  place  in 
Allemonde.  Nowhere  in  the  play  "is  any  suggestion  of  period  or 
place."  "Allemonde  is  a  very  old  country  and  very  far  away." 
There  is  an  old  king's  castle,  full  of  great,  bare  chambers,  with 
windows  that  look  out  to  sea.  In  the  forest  close  by  is  a  still 
pool.  "All  is  of  the  uncanny  magic  of  remote,  somber,  ancient, 
and  fantom  place — a  land  of  shadowy  vision,  where  the  air  stirs 
oftenest  with  the  low  rustle  of  creeping  fate. "    Mr.  Parker  proceeds  : 

"By  the  pool  Golaud,  of  the  princes  of  the  castle,  finds  Mdli- 
sa//de,  come  he  knows  not  whence  or  how,  weds  her,  and  brings 
her  to  the  king  Uiis  grandsire  ;  the  princess,  his  mother,  and  to 
Pelle'as,  his  brother.  Where  Milisande  is,  there  goes  Pelldas — 
to  the  terrace  that  overlooks  the  sea,  to  the  somber  fountain,  to 
the  tower  window,  whence  she  may  bend  her  head  until  her  hair, 
falling,  floods  Pell/as's  hands ;  to  the  fountain  yet  again.  And 
the  fate  that  haunts  the  place  and  broods  upon  their  spirits  draws, 
and  draws,  and  draws  them  in  a  passion  that  is  sad,  low-voiced, 
very  still,  yet  very  haunting.  Theirs  is  a  wan  and  mute  wooing, 
but  Golaud  sees,  feels,  suspects,  watches,  cries,  and  finally  strikes  ; 
for  he,  as  well,  is  haunted  by  fate — the  fate  of  things  he  can  not 
understand  ;  the  fate  of  questions  he  can  not  answer,  of  suspicion 
that  chokes,  of  fear  that  galls.  The  wise  old  king  counsels  and 
none  heed,  and  so  Pelle'as  is  slain  by  Golaud's  sword  at  the  foun- 
tain, and  out  of  the  window  at  sunset  over  the  sea  slips  from  her 
body  the  soul  of  Melisande. 

"A  fantom  tragedy  in  a  land  of  fantoms,  where  fate  rustles,  not 
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strides;  where  passion  is  a  still  and  tremulous  mystery;  where 
pleasure  is  sad,  memory  melancholy,  and  fear  creeping.  The 
speech  of  this  passion  runs  in  little  words,  simple,  repeated,  pale 
even,  but  each  quivering  faintly  witli  the  impulse  beneath,  each 
with  its  clear,  still  spark  of  suggestion.  As  the  personages  are 
fantoms  in  a  fantom  land,  so  is  their  tragedy  of  wistfulness  and 
tremors  and  broodings,  of  the  fate  that  is  ever  stealing  upon  them 
out  of  the  darkness  and  the  shadows.  The  tragedy  touches  to  pity, 
haunts  witli  insistent  foreboding,  fascinates  with  a  dim  and  sober 
beauty.  Out  of  mystery  it  comes;  into  mystery  it  goes:  but  in 
itself  it  is  as  tangible  as  a  vivid  dream." 

The  four  principal  performers,  Misses  Garden  and  Gerville- 
K cache  and  Messrs.  I'erier  and  Dufrane,  created  in  Paris  the  roles 
of  Milisande,  Genevieve,  Pellias,  and  Golautl.  To  them,  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  work  from  the  first,  and  to  Mr.  Cam- 
panini,  leader  of  the  orchestra,  high  praise  is 
given.     Mr.  Aldrich  writes  of  Mary  Garden  : 

"She  made  in  it  a  new  disclosure  of  her  art 
and  of  the  power  of  her  dramatic  personality. 
She  is  the  dreamy,  wistful  maiden,  wandering, 
uncertain,  unhappy  ;  and  her  denotement  of 
the  veiled  and  mysterious  character  is  of  much 
beauty  and  plastic  grace.  In  places,  as  in  the 
difficult  scene  with  the  wounded  Golaud,  and 
in  the  scene  in  which  he  does  her  violence,  she 
rises  to  a  height  of  tragic  power  that  ought 
to  put  her  among  the  greatest  of  lyric  act- 
resses. It  was  difficult  to  believe  this  statu- 
esque medieval  maiden  was  of  the  same  stuff 
as  Thais,  as  Louise.  Mtlisande  adds  many 
cubits  to  Miss  Garden's  artistic  stature." 


TO  FOSTER  IDEALISM 

UNLESS  the  colleges  take  a  hand  in  fos- 
tering idealism,  that  quality,  upon  which 
literature  is  so  dependent,  seems  in  danger  of 
disappearing  from  our  national  life.  This 
fact  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  William  Seaver 
Woods  in  an  address  at  the  Washington- 
birthday  banquet  at  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn.  "In  contemplating  the 
state  of  literature  in  America,"  he  observed, 
"we  have  all  been  struck,  I  am  sure,  with 
the  fact  remarked  by  a  recent  writer  that  'a 
great  deal  is  being  done  in  this  line,  but  very 
little  accomplished.'"  The  meager  accom- 
plishment is  attributed  by  Mr.  Woods  to  the 
fact  that  "the  intellectual  genius  of  the  coun- 
try is  attracted  to  other  than  literary  fields."  While  the  enormous 
opportunities  of  acquiring  great  wealth  are  surrounding  people  of 
this  land,  "it  is  not  in  the  heart  of  man  to  linger  dreamily  in  the 
quiet  but  unremunerative  walks  of  literature."  Mr.  Woods,  whose 
words  arc  printed  in  the  Springfield  Republican,  thus  proceeds  : 

"The  sure  and  certain  effect  on  a  country  where  so  many  of  its 
lust  minds  turn  to  commercial  pursuits  is  to  lower  its  idealism, 
and  we  have  had  some  sad  evidences  in  the  last  few  years  of  the 
ebb  idealism  has  reached  in  many  walks  of  life.  Now  in  such  an 
atmosphere  literature,  which  is  the  expression  of  idealism,  simply 
can  not  exist.  Our  first  concern,  then,  is  to  raise  the  standard  of 
idealism  in  America.  When  we  have  the  idealism,  then  its  ex- 
pression is  sure  to  come. 

"  Now  there  is  just  one  place  that  seems  to  me  able  to  turn  the 
tide,  one  place  where  men's  minds  cm  be  bent  toward  the  ideal 
at  the  Critical  time  of  their  lives,  and  that  place  is  the  American 
college.  I  [ere  we  Come  in  contact  with  the  best  minds  of  all  ages, 
and  learn  that  even  the  great  Maecenas  himself,  witli  all  his  gold, 
would  have  been  forgotten  centuries  ago  if  he  had  not  han  a  curi- 
ous fancy  lor  a  poor  chap  named  I  loracc.  who  seldom  knew  where 
his  nexl  day's  meals  wen-  coming  from.  I  think  that  most  of  the 
men  I  know  who  an  engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits  received  their 


bent  in  that  direction  in  college,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
about  the  most  important  work  the  college  can  do.  The  number 
of  students  in  the  various  colleges  in  America  to-day  are  reckoned 
at  about  150.000.  and  if  our  colleges  can  turn  out  an  army  of  150,- 
000  every  tour  years  charged  with  the  leaven  of  idealism  I  think 
that  before  long  there  will  begin  to  be  results. 

"  Over  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  where  literature  seems  to 
be  in  full  flower,  the  national  wealth  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great 
families,  and  the  young  man  who  is  born  poor  is  pretty  sure  to 
stay  poor.  It  is  easier  for  such  a  yc  mg  man  to  turn  to  the  con- 
solations of  literature  and  accept  the  assurance  of  the  philosophers 
that  wealth  is  a  curse  and  never  brings  happiness.  So  while  the 
magnates  are  winning  great  fortunes  in  the  Far  East,  he  writes 
stories  and  poems  about  it. 

"  In  America  the  young  man  of  ability  can  take  his  choice.  He 
can  either  go  into  business  and  wish  later  that  he  had  gone  into 
literature,  or  he  can  go  into  literature  and 
wish  he  had  gone  into  business.  That  is,  if 
he  is  unsuccessful.  But  as  for  the  man  who 
really  has  the  divine  fire,  I  never  heard  of  one 
who  was  sorry  for  it.  We  can  not  have,  anr, 
we  do  not  want,  a  literature  founded  on  the 
denial  of  opportunity  to  rising  young  men  to 
make  their  own  choice,  but  we  can  have  a  lit- 
erature founded  on  the  deliberate  choice  of  the 
best  minds  to  seek  the  best  things,  and  I  sub- 
mit that  when  we  have  that,  America  is  likely 
to  have  the  best  literature." 


THE  DOSTOYEFSKY  PUZZLE 
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JEAN    PERIER 

As  Pelleas. 

His  treatment  of  "  the  kind  of  musical  elo- 
cution called  for  by  the  book  and  score"  is 
declared  admirable. 


HERE  to  place  Dostoyefsky,  the  Rus- 
sian novelist,  in  the  literary  arcana  is 
one  of  the  baffling  problems  of  criticism.  It 
is  because  he  is  so  difficult  to  classify,  says 
Mr.  H.  N.  Brailsford,  an  English  writer,  that 
critics  have  fallen  foul  of  him;  and  "the  lit- 
erary critic,"  this  writer  observes  (in  the  Lon- 
don Daily  A'ews),  "is  still,  for  the  most  part, 
in  a  stage  of  mental  development  which  cor- 
responds to  the  Linna?an  phase  in  botany — his 
happiness  is  to  classify."  Dostoyefsky,  be- 
fore the  advent  of  Gorky,  formed  part  of  the 
great  trinity  of  Russian  novelists  with  Turge- 
nef  and  Tolstoy.  He  is  being  presented  by 
Mr.  Sothern  in  a  play  adapted  from  his  novel, 
"Crime  and  Punishment,"  called  "The  Fool 
Hath  Said  in  His  Heart,  There  Is  No  God." 
His  reputation  outside  his  own  country  is 
based  mainly  on  the  novel  here  named;  and 

its  varied  characteristics,  making  him  a  hard  critical  nut  to  crack, 

are  analyzed  by  Mr.  brailsford  in  these  words  : 

"Now  Dostoyefsky,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pedant,  seems  to 
be  a  mule,  a  hybrid,  a  rebellious  specimen,  who  straddles  over 
several  genera  and  species,  and  can  not  be  neatly  pinned  on  any 
particular  board.  What,  they  say,  are  you  to  make  of  a  man  who 
was  by  turns  realist  and  romantic,  who  wrote  on  occasion  like  a 
wilder  Dickens,  only  to  turn  the  page  and  become  a  more  somber 
Gorky?  On  the  whole  the  critics,  to  do  them  justice,  are  agreed 
to  place  him  among  the  romantics.  His  theme  is  the  murder  of  a 
usurious  old  woman  in  a  poor  quarter  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  a 
theme  for  a  realist,  and  any  good  realist  would  have  shown  how 
the  average  degraded  thief  came  to  do  it  from  the  usual  sordid 
motives. 

" Dostoyefsky  takes  for  his  thief  a  young  student  of  law,  of  a 
sympathetic  and  sensitive  character,  and  when  he  has  given  al- 
ready half-a-dozen  rather  unconvincing  reasons  why  he  should 
have  committed  the  theft  he  adds  a  seventh — that  Raskolnikoff 
had  anticipated  Nietzsche,  and  held  that  the 'overman  '  is  above 
morality,  and  rightly  claims  in  view  of  his  superiority  the  privi- 
lege oJ  preying  on  his  neighbors.  His  heroine,  Soma,  is  a  cour- 
tesan, but  tho  she  is  a  convincing  and  probable  character,  he  had 
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to  make  her  the  exception  in  her  class,  a  creature  of  exquisite  and 
paradoxical  purity,  absolutely  unsullied  by  the  life  she  led.  Even 
Hugo,  arch-romantic  tho  he  was,  was  less  daring  when  he  came  to 

write  of  Fantine.  He 
has  invented  such  an  ex- 
amining magistrate  as 
never  was  on  land  or  sea, 
a  Sherlock  Holmes  who 
had  studied  psychology, 
and  knew  as  much  about 
the  human  heart  as  that 
romantic  hero  did  about 
cigar-ashes. 

"  Then  there  is  that 
metaphysical  nightmare, 
Mr.  Svidrigailoff —  the 
gentleman  who  hazarded 
the  conjecture  that  eter- 
nity is  very  like  a  little 
bathroom,  full  of  dust 
and  spiders.  But  on  the 
other  side  of  the  account 
the  critics  will  say  :  What 
could  be  more  'realistic  ' 
than  the  exquisitely  hu- 
morous yet  faithful  pic- 
ture of  Son ia's  father, 
the  drunken  official?  Is 
there  in  all  literature 
drunken  dialog  more  bril- 
liant and  yet  more  prob- 
able? The  whole  of  the 
slum-life  of  St.  Peters- 
burg in  which  this  family  moves — the  streets,  the  eating-houses, 
and,  above  all,  the  funeral — could  Gorky  himself  have  painted  it 
more  accurately  and  with  less  flinching?  And  so  they  conclude 
that  this  book,  because  it  belongs  to  no  one  class,  is  the  product 
of  a  disordered  brain,  and  stands  outside  literature  because  it 
defies  their  classification." 


FEODOR   DOSTOYEFKSY, 

The  Russian  novelist  whom  the  critics  have 
called  a  lunatic  because  they  have  been  unable 
to  classify  his  books  and  assign  them  to  one 
of  their  critical  categories. 


MEREDITH  AS  A  POET 

"X  T  O  poet  of  George  Meredith's  caliber  has  ever  continued  wri- 
-*•  ^  ting  verse  so  long  with  so  little  public  recognition.  The 
truth  of  this  observation  by  an  English  writer  will  doubtless  be 
confirmed  by  many  who  will  learn  for  the  first  time  that  he  is  a 
poet  at  all.  His  novels,  gaining  only  a  limited  popularity  after  a 
lapse  of  many  years,  have  quite  obscured  the  poetry  for  all  but 
devotees.  Three-fourths  of  it  "is  extremely  difficult  to  under- 
stand," explains  the  writer,  Miss  M.  Sturge  Henderson,  who  has 
lately  published  a  notable  study  of  Meredith's  fiction.  Even  more 
than  Browning,  she  continues,  as  if  to  say  the  worst  of  her  hero  at 
once  and  have  done  with  it  for  good,  "he  writes  as  if  the  art  of 
poetry  consisted  in  throwing  down  before  the  reader  a  jumble  of 
words  to  be  disentangled  at  leisure."  For  the  one  who  undertakes 
the  mental  exercise  of  disentangling,  the  rewards  are  such  as  this 
disciple  (writing  in  the  literary  supplement  of  the  London  Times) 
sets  forth  in  these  words  : 

"Yet  Mr.  Meredith  is  a  true  and  great  poet.  There  is  no  living 
iuan  who  can  be  thought  of  as  his  rival  in  power  of  mind,  in  virile 
energy  of  conviction,  in  originality  of  insight  into  this  wild-seem- 
ing, sound-hearted  earth  on  whose  soil  we  live.  But  this  very 
strength  brings  its  limitations.  He  is  too  strong  to  help  the  weak. 
He  has  a  pagan  disregard  of  those  who  fail,  who  are  in  moral  or 
intellectual  difficulties,  who  are  unhapy.  And  so  such  people, 
always  a  large  part  of  our  poor  humanity,  will  turn  away  from  his 
exultant  and  irritating  force  to  Arnold  for  sympathy,  to  Words- 
worth for  healing.  The  gift  he  brings  is  one  of  stimulus  alone. 
Then,  again,  his  atmosphere  is  always  highly  and  subtly  intel- 
lectualized  ;  he  knows  little  of  the  large  primal  simplicities  of  the 
human  heart,  by  which  Wordsworth  makes  so  immediate  and  uni- 
versal an  appeal.  In  a  kind  of  lyrical  energy  he  more  resembles 
Shelley,  but  the  resolutely  physical  basis  of  his  thought  will  al- 


ways separate  him  from  the  most  spiritual,  almost  unearthly,  of 
poets.  Yet,  rare  as  the  love  of  soul  is,  it  is  not  so  rare  as  the  love 
of  mind,  and  it  is  not  only  because  he  is  a  greater  poet  that 
Shelley  will  always  have  a  larger  audience  than  George  Meredith." 

His  poetic  strength  lies  "not  in  heart,  but  in  head,"  she  con- 
tinues. It  is  "not  in  sympathy,  but  in  will  :  not  in  the  power  to 
console,  but  in  the  power  to  compel."     Further  : 

"It  is  a  gospel  of  vitality  that  he  proclaims,  and  he  cares  for 
little  else.  He  has  little  of  the  special  interest  in  morals  which  is 
a  nearly  unbroken  tradition  of  English  poetry  ;  and  it  he  is.  as  he 
is  always,  on  the  side  of  the  moral  laws,  it  is  not  so  much  for  their 
own  sake  as  because  the  other  path  is  the  path  of  weakness  and 
failure.  'Quit  yourselves  like  men;  be  strong, '  is  the  text  of  all 
his  sermons.  Some  who  can  feel  that  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
texts  will  say  that  few,  indeed,  are  the  sermons  in  verse  that  can 
rival  'The  Empty  Purse,'  'A  Faith  on  Trial.*  or  the  magnificent 
'France,  1870.'  And  that  is  true,  true  for  those  that  have  ears  to 
hear.  In  the  last,  above  all,  he  has  caught  the  great  accent  of  the 
seers,  and  we  seem  to  hear  again  the  Hebrew  prophet  or  the 
/Eschylean  chorus,  as  he  cries  with  a  solemn  simplicity  too  seldom 
his  : 

"  '  Forgetful  is  green  earth  ;  the  Gods  alone 
Remember  everlastingly  ;  they  strike 
Remorselessly  and  ever  like  for  like. 
By  their  great  memories  the  Gods  are  known.' 

"But  this  is  the  great  morality  of  the  primal  universal  type,  too 
large  and  general,  too  distantly  august,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
other  for  which  we  must  not  look  to  Mr.  Meredith — the  small 


From  "  The  Sphere, "  Londun. 

GEORGE   MEREDITH, 

Who  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday  on  February  12,  and  re- 
ceived a  memorial  signed  by  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  ad- 
mirers, embracing  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  public  life  of 
England.  They  thanked  him  for  the  example  "set  to  the  world  of 
lofty  ideals  embodied  not  only  in  bonks,  but  in  life.'' 

morality,  of  whose  reproof  and  strength  and  comfort  most  of  us 
feel  such  bitter  need  on  the  every-day  path  of  life. 

"  '  Not  she  gives  the  tear  for  the  tear  ; 
Harsh  wisdom  gives  Earth,  no  more; 
In  one  the  spur  and  the  curb; 
An  answer  to  thoughts  or  deeds  : 
To  the  Legends  an  alien  look  ; 
To  the  Questions  a  figure  of  clay. 
Yet  we  have  but  to  see  and  hear, 
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Crave  we  her  medical  herb. 

For  the  road  to  her  sciul  is  the  re.il 

The  root  of  the  growth  of  man: 

And  the  senses  must  traverse  it  fresh 

With  .1  love  that  no  scourge  shall  abate, 

To  reach  the  lorn-  heights  where  we  scan 

In  the  mind's  rarer  vision  this  H 

In  the  charge  of  the  Mothei  our  fate; 

llci  law  as  the  one  common  weal.' 

"  It  may  all  be  true,  perhaps,  and  certainly  no  ignoble  truth  ;  but 
it  is  not,  in  any  case,  one  we  can  always  be  brave  enough  to  listen 
none  of  us  very  often,  indeed,  and  some  never;  and  then  we 
have  dreamt  of  something  more  human  behind  the  visible  veil,  of 
,i  love  which  is  yet  to  be  the  ultimate  reading  of  the  hard  mys- 
teries of  life.  But  of  mere  earth,  or  mere  brain — the  only  stuff 
Meredith  would  employ  -nosuch  figurecan  be  woven.  Thousands 
who  have  lived  by  Wordsworth's  gift  of  faith.  Arnold's  of  endur- 
ance. Tennyson's  of  wisdom.  Browning's  of  joy,  will  turn  away 
from  this  proffer  of  strength  as  one  not  receivable  by  human  sor- 
row till  other  gifts  have  gone  before  it.  The  religions  that  have 
conquered  the  world  are  not  those  which  have  proclaimed  strength, 
but  those  that  have  consoled  weakness." 


A  NEW  AMERICAN  PLAYWRIGHT 

ANEW  recruit  to  "the  too  small  band  of  intelligent  American 
playwrights"  is  noted  in  the  person  of  Eugene  Walter.  His 
play.  "Paid  in  Full."  produced  at  the  Astor  Theater,  New  York, 
by  Wagenhals  and  Kemper,  shows  Mr.  Walter,  in  Mr.  W.  P. 
Eaton's  phrase,  to  have  "decisively  joined"  the  aforesaid  band. 
Critics  are  at  one  in  admitting  the  power  of  the  new  drama  ;  Mr. 
Eaton,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  confesses  to  the  "thrill  of  discov- 
ery "  not  aroused  since  "  The  Great  Divide  "  came  before  the  public 
two  years  ago.  Mr.  Winter,  of  The  Tribune,  calls  it  "a  strong 
play,  steadily  interesting  and  destined  to  long-continued  success." 
Alan  Dale  in  The  American  speaks  of  it  as  "a  'find,'  perhaps  the 
best  'find  '  of  the  season."  The  sum  and  substance  of  all  the  crit- 
icisms may  perhaps  argue  that  there  is  more  of  promise  than  en- 
tirely successful  performance  in  the  work  ;  but  then  it  is  pointed 
out  that  in  this  we  have  the  second  play  of  a  young  dramatist. 
A  legal  contest  of  managers  over  the  rights  to  the  production  of 
the  play  has  brought  out  the  interesting  fact  that  the  author  of 
what  promises  to  be  one  of  the  distinct  successes  of  the  year  has 
recently  taken  his  meals  in  cheap  dairy  restaurants  and  slept  in 
Bryant  Park.  Mr.  Eaton  thinks  the  author  has  "the  priceless 
possession  of  the  born  dramatist,"  and  gives  the  play*s  story  in 
these  words  : 

"'Paid  in  Full'  opens  in  a  Harlem  flat,  the  home  oi  Joseph 
Brooks  and  his  wife  Emma,  young  people  worrying  along  on  so' 
small  a  salary  that  they  have  no  maid.  Joe  is  full  of  bitterness 
toward  his  employer,  Captain  Williams,  president  of  the  Latin- 
American  Steamship  Company,  a  veritable  ex-seawolf  from  the 
Pacific,  who  applies  to  business  his  old  methods  on  the  sealer. 
That  he  is  paid  so  poorly  inspires  in  Joe  a  kind  of  half-baked  so- 
cialism which  vents  itself  in  ugly  harangues  at  his  wife.  Joe  from 
the  first  is  a  poor  lot,  and  one  is  little  surprized  when  he  begins  to 
Steal  his  employer's  money. 

"That  he  stole  for  his  wife's  sake,  as  he  tells  her,  is  quite  true 
in  a  sense.  Hut  the  audience  accepts  the  statement  as  another  ex- 
hibition oi  caddishness,  and  the  author  passes  on  to  the  further 

development  of   his   story.      One  wishes   to  cry  '  Hold  !  ' — to  get  at 
Joe's   extenuating   psychology   a    bit.      But    Mr.    Walter   does    not 

permit  it. 

"  Instead,  Joe  bluntly  makes  the  proposal  to  his  wife  that  she 
shall  go  to  Williams's  flat  and  try  to  save  him  from  jail.  Of 
course  such  a  proposal  kills  once  and  for  all  every  vestige  of  sym- 
pathy lor  Joe,  brands  him  utterly  as  a  skunk,  ruins  the  value  of 
the  play  as  a  social  study  so  far  as  Joe  is  concerned.  That  is  the 
greatest  weakness  of 'Paid  in  Full.'  Put  it  also  brings  about  a 
third  act  in  Williams's  flat  tingling  with  dramatic  life,  pregnant 
with  surprizes,  if  a  bit  tricky  and  improbable  ones,  and  full  of  sus- 
pended interest. 

"Emma  goes  to  the  old  seawolf's  flat  not  for  love  of  her  hus- 
band, but  for  the  womanly  reason  that  she  doesn't  wish  him  to  go 


to  jail  blaming  her.  In  the  ensuing  duel  Captain  Williams  proves 
to  his  own  complete  satisfaction  her  womanliness,  and  then  he  ex- 
ecutes an  about-front,  signs  a  paper  forgiving  Joe  and  sends  her 
out  with  James  Smith,  an  old  lover  of  hers,  who  you  know  will 
eventually  get  her  and  who  is  such  a  charming  fellow  that  you  are 
sentimentally,  almost  tearilyglad  of  it.  When  she  is  gone  the  sea- 
wolf  lights  his  pipe  and  remarks  :  'Damned  if  it  ain't  good  to  be 
decent ! ' 

"Of  course,  when  Emma  goes  home  Joe  suspects  the  worst,  and 
she  leaves  him  for  mother,  as  a  first  stage,  via  Dakota,  (or  James 
Smith." 

It  is  noted  that  the  play  was  interpreted  without  a  star  by  a 
company  that  showed  "nice  feeling  and  excellent  cooperation." 


WHEN  IRVING  RESCUED  BOOTH 

EDWIN  BOOTH,  for  many  years  the  darling  of  American 
playgoers,  is  recalled,  in  the  "Ellen  Terry  Memoirs,"  in  a 
plight  from  which  he  was  generously  rescued  by  his  English  rival. 
Henry  Irving.  Booth  was  playing  at  the  Princess  Theatre  in 
London  in  the  late  seventies  and  having  a  wretched  season.  The 
theater  was  "on  the  down-grade  and  under  a  thoroughly  commer- 
cial management."  The  great  American  actor,  says  Miss  Terry  in 
the  March  J/eClure's,  "through  much  domestic  trouble  and  be- 
reavement, had  more  or  less  'given  up'  things,"  and  his  spirit 
could  not  "combat  such  treatment  as  he  received  at  the  Princess, 
where  the  pieces  in  which  he  appeared  were  'thrown  '  on  to  the 
stage  with  every  mark  of  assumption  that  he  was  not  going  to  be 
a  success."     Miss  Terry  proceeds  : 

"Yet,  althohe  accepted  with  gratitude  Henry  Irving's  suggestion 
that  he  should  migrate  from  the  Princess  to  the  Lyceum,  and  ap- 
pear there  three  times  a  week  as  Othello,  with  the  Lyceum  Com- 
pany and  its  manager  to  support  him,  I  can  not  be  sure  that 
Booth's  pride  was  not  more  hurt  by  this  magnificent  hospitality 
that  it  ever  could  have  been  by  disaster.  It  is  always  more  diffi- 
cult to  receive  than  to  give. 

"  Few  people  thought  of  this,  I  suppose.  I  did,  because  I  could 
imagine  Henry  Irving  in  America  in  the  same  situation — accept- 
ing the  hospitality  of  Booth.  Would  not  he,  too,  have  been  mel- 
ancholy, quiet,  unassertive,  almost  uninteresting  and  uninterested, 
as  Booth  was? 

"  I  saw  him  first  at  a  benefit  performance  at  Drury  Lane.  I 
came  to  the  door  of  the  room  where  Henry  was  dressing,  and 
Booth  was  sitting  there  with  his  back  to  me. 

"'Here's  Miss  Terry,'  said  Henry,  as  I  came  round  the  door. 

"Booth  looked  up  at  me  swiftly.  I  have  never,  in  any  face,  in 
any  country,  seen  such  wonderful  eyes.  There  was  a  mystery 
about  his  appearance  and  his  manner — a  sort  of  pride  which 
seemed  to  say:  'Don't  try  to  know  me,  for  I  am  not  what  I  have 
been.'     He  seemed  broken,  and  devoid  of  ambition. 

"At  rehearsal  he  was  very  gentle  and  apathetic.  Accustomed 
to  playing  Othello  with  stock  companies,  he  had  few  suggestions 
to  make  about  the  stage-management.  The  part  was  to  him  more 
or  less  of  a  monolog. 

'"I  shall  never  make  you  black,'  he  said  one  morning.  '  When 
I  take  your  hand  I  shall  have  a  corner  of  my  drapery  in  my  hand. 
That  will  protect  you. 

"I  am  bound  to  say  I  thought  of  that  'protection'  with  some 
yearning  the  next  week,  when  I  played  Desitemona  to  Henry's 
Othello.  Before  he  had  done  with  me  I  was  nearly  as  black  as 
he 

"Booth's  Othello  was  very  helpful  to  my  Desdemona.  It  is 
difficult  to  preserve  the  simple,  heroic  blindness  of  Desdemona  to 
the  fact  that  her  lord  mistrusts  her,  if  her  lord  is  raving  and 
stamping  under  her  nose  !  Booth  was  gentle  in  the  scenes  with 
Desdemona  until  the  scene  where  Othello  overwhelms  her  with  the 
foul  word  and  destroys  her  fool's  paradise." 

Othello  was  played  for  six  weeks.  Each  week  Irving  and  Booth 
changed  parts.  And  the  change  for  each,  Miss  Terry  thinks,  was 
for  the  worse.  After  praising  Booth's  Othello  she  declares  that 
his  (ago  seemed  deadly  commonplace.  "He  was  always  the  snake 
in  the  grass  ;  he  showed  the  villain  in  all  the  scenes.  He  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  making  polished  and  ornate  effects." 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

The  .Messenger. 
By  Richard  Hovey. 

Strong  angel  of  the  peace  of  God, 
Not  wholly  undivinerl  thy  mien; 

Along  the  weary  path  I  trod, 

Thou  hast  been  with  me,  the  unseen. 

My  hopes  have  been  a  mad  turmoil, 
A  clutch  and  conflict  all  my  life, 

The  very  craft  I  loved  a  toil. 
And  love  itself  a  seed  of  strife. 

And  sometimes  in  a  sudden  hour 

I  have  been  great  with  Godlike  calm, 

As  if  thy  tranquil  world  of  power 
Flowed  in  about  me  like  a  psalm. 

And  peace  has  fallen  on  my  face, 

And  stillness  on  my  struggling  breath; 

And,  living,  I  have  known  a  space 
The  hush  and  mastery  of  Death. 

Stretch  out  thy  hand  upon  me,  thou 
Who  comest  as  the  still  night  comes! 

I  have  not  flinched  at  buffets:   now 
Let  Strife  go  by,  with  all  his  drums. 

— The  Papyrus  (February). 


The  Child. 

By  James  Oppenheim. 

You  may  be  Christ  or  Shakespeare,  little  child, 

A  savior  or  a  sun  to  the  lost  world. 

There  is  no  babe  born  but  may  carry  furled 
Strength  to  make  bloom  the  world's  disastrous  wild. 
Oh,  what  then  must  our  labors  be  to  mold  you, 

To  open  the  heart,  to  build  with  dream  the  brain, 

To  strengthen  the  young  soul  in  toil  and  pain, 
Till  our  age-aching  hands  no  longer  hold  you! 

Vision  far-dreamed!     But  soft!     If  your  last  goal 
Be  low,  if  you  are  only  common  clay, 
What  then?     Toil  lost?    Were  our  toil  trebled,  nay! 

You  are  a  soul,  you  are  a  human  soul, 

A  greater  than  the  skies  ten-trillion  starred — 
Shakespeare  no  greater,  O  you  slip  of  God! 

— Cosmopolitan  (April). 


An   Old  Song. 

By  Brian  Hooker. 

When  all  the  winds  are  mellow  in  the  glad  spring- 
time 
And  bank  and  fell  and  fallow  blossom-laden, 
When  every  breath's  a  song  and  every  laugh  like 
rime, 
Sing  hey,  the  day  for  youth  to  meet  a  maiden! 
Then  out  amid  the  morning, 
Let  wisdom  waste  her  warning, 
We'll    laugh,    Dear    Heart,    and    sing,    Dear    Heart, 
through  all  the  golden  day! 

Red  lips  are  such  a  treasure 
As  only  love  can  measure 
When  all  the  world  is  merry  in  the  month  of  May! 

When  all  the  dark  is  hollow  and  the  wind  blows  cold 

And  down  the  west  the  tawny  sun  is  sinking, 
When  every  word  is  wise,  and  every  heart  grows  old, 
Sing  ho,  the  night's  a  noble  time  for  drinking! 
Then  drown  the  wizard  sorrow! 
To-night  from  death  we  borrow, 
We'll  laugh,  good  friends,   and  quaff,  good  friends, 
until  the  dawn  of  day! 

Let  song  and  wine  remind  us 
Of  loves  we  left  behind  us 
When  all  the  world  was  merry  in  the  month  of  May! 
— Harper's  Magazine  (March). 
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As  an  antiseptic  cleanser  of  mouth  and  throat  or 
of  cuts,  Dioxoren  is  as  powerful  as  carbolic  or  sublimate, 
standard  solution,  but  so  harmless  that  jou  can  drink  it 
without  injury.     Hence  its  absolute  safety  in  the  home. 

Dioxogen  bubbles  as  it  cleanses.     You  can  see  it  work. 
You  don't  have  to  "  guess."  You  KNOW  that  it  is  cleansing.       '  -^_ 

The  Bubbling  Cleanser  of 

Teeth,  Throat  and  Cuts 

Dioxogen  bubbles   into  tooth  cavities,  bubbles   between  the   teeth,  bubbles  into    infected 
spaces  between  the  gums  and  teeth,  bubbles  into  ulcerations,  nnd    thoroughly  cleanses  them 
from  infected  substances.    As  a  throat  gargle,  Dioxogen  cleanses,  with  surgical  thoroughness 
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Dioxogen  is  dropped  into  cuts  or  open  wounds,  it  bubbles  as  long  as  infection  remains.     Wlv  a 
so  used.  Dioxogen  is  the  best  known  safeguard  and  preventive  of  further  trouble.    Dioxogen 
has  a  hundred  uses  in  every  home,  as  explained  in  the  wrapper  around  each  bottle. 
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Pipeful 


One 

pipeful  of 
Orchid  Tobacco 
will  prove  it  the  finest  tobacco 
made.  We've  been  produc- 
ing tobaccos  for  a  hundred 
years  and  are  frank  in  saying 
that  Orchid  Tobacco  is  abso- 
lutely the  highest  grade  smok- 
ing tobacco  obtainable  to-day. 


SMOKING 


TOBACCO 


is  a  blend.  Carefully  and 
skillfully  cured  and  blended 
to  produce  its  delightful  fla- 
vor. Orchid  Tobacco  is  for 
the  man  who  wants  the  best 
only. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  it  we 
will  send,  prepaid,  a  full 
pound  for  $3.00;  half  pound 
$1.50;  quarter  pound  75  cents. 

To  Dealers:  Orchid  Tobacco 
is  being  extensivel)  advertised 

all  over  the  country.  In  this 
way  a  demand  is  l>eiii£  created 
wlmh  must  be  met  by  the 
local  dealer. 

Write    us    and    we   will    put 

jrou  in  touch  with  the  dis- 
tributer  in  your  ili-tiu  t 

FRISHMUTH    BRO.   &   CO., 

Glenwood  and  Lehigh  fives., 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Tin-  Oldest  Independent  Tobaooo 
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PERSONAL 

Emerson  and  the  Portrait  Painter. — Some  in- 
teresting  arrl  intimate  sketches  of  ;he  Concord  poets 
have  been  bro  ight  to  light  in  The  Craftsman  in  the 
■hed  no'.es  <>("  the  late  Wyatl  Baton,  a  portrait 
painter  who  a'  one  time  was  selected  by  The  Cen- 
tury Magazine  o  paint  the  portraits  of  the  signifi- 
cant New  England  poets.  His  6rst  subject  was 
Emerson.  The  meeting  was  brought  aboit  by  Mr, 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  "who  is  now  the  last 
leaf  upon  the  tree  of  that  brilliant  group  of  men  who 
were  Emerson's  personal  friends."     We  read 

Mr.  Sanborn  took  me  over  to  Emerson's  house  in 
the  evening.  We  waited  for  him  in  a  large  sitting- 
room.  It  was  not  quite  dark  and  the  lam-is  were 
not  lighted.  As  he  entered  we  came  forward  to 
greet  him— it  was  indeed  the  real,  the  living  Emer- 
son. Where  another  man  would  hardly  have  been 
recognisable  in  the  dim  light,  the  quality  of  his  per- 
sonality was  but  accentuated  —his  tall,  slightly 
drooping  figure,  his  long  neck  and  sloping  shoulders, 
his  strong  features  and  well-formed  head  coming  out 
with  prominence  in  the  quiet  light.  But  it  was  not 
wholly  his  appearance  that  imprest  me;  it  was 
rather  his  large  and  simple  manner.  I  felt  most 
truly  in  the  presence  of  a  great  man. 

But  little  time  was  spent  in  formalities.  Turning 
to  Mr.  Sanborn,  Emerson  reminded  him  of  a  promise 
that  he,  Emerson  had  made  to  read  something  from 
his  notes  written  during  a  visit  to  Washington  in  the 
early  part  of  Lincoln's  Presidency;  if  we  would  like 
it  he  would  be  glad  to  read  them  to  us  now.  This 
was  evidently  a  long  anticipated  pleasure.  Lights 
were  brought  in,  and  Emerson  readily  found  his  note- 
books in  the  study  adjoining,  and  seating  himself  by 
a  large  lamp  had  soon  drawn  us  with  him  back  again 
into  Lincoln's  Administration,  those  most  perplexing 
times  in  Washington. 

Thus  I  saw  Emerson  at  his  best  and  in  a  rare 
mood,  for  while  reading  of  those  scenes  of  long  past 
conllict,  he  seemed  again  to  be  living  them  over,  full 
of  life  and  interest,  surrounded  by  his  oldest  and 
dearest  friends,  men  whom  he  admired  and  revered, 
of  the  same  great  aims  as  himself.  I  found  in  the 
course  of  the  reading  that  during  his  visit  at  Wash- 
ington Emerson  was  the  guest  of  Charles  Sumner, 
and  it  was  evident  from  the  frankness  of  Lincoln 
and  those  closely  associated  with  him,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Emerson,  that  the  integrity  of  the  man  was 
well  understood.  Never,  however,  in  these  notes 
did  Emerson  refer  to  his  own  relations  or  conversa- 
tions with  Lincoln  or  the  other  chiefs;  he  was  al- 
ways the  listener. 

This  visit  of  mine  was  within  two  years  of  the 
time  of  Emerson's  death,  and  the  great  man  was  at 
times  a  little  forgetful  and  distrait  in  manner.  The 
only  faculty  that  seemed  dimmed  was  his  memory 
of  names  and  places.  It  was  this  consciousness  of  a 
lack  of  freedom  of  expression  that  made  him  diffident 
before  company.  When  alone  with  a  few  friends  he 
would  talk  so  interestingly  and  address  them  so  di- 
rectly that  work  was  almost  out  of  the  question. 
Turning  to  me  one  morning,  he  asked;  "Who  is 
your  favorite  poet?"  Fortunately,  I  was  saved 
from  answering,  as  he  went  on  to  say;  "Of  course, 
we  must  all  except  Shakespeare  and  Burns."  Ta- 
king tip  Burns,  he  spoke  of  him  as  almost  as  great 
in  some  qualities  as  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Sanborn  was  frequently  with  us  while  we  were 
at  work,  and  he  knew  well  the  subjects  that  would 
interest  Emerson,  Mr.  Alcott  would  sometimes  join 
us,  and  these  rare  morning  talks  became  such  a  de- 
light to  me  that  1  seemed  to  work  withoul  effort  and 
almost  without  consciousness.  Just  at  this  time  Dr. 
Jones,  author  of  "Glimpses  of  Thoreau,"  had  ar- 
rived in  Concord  lor  a  visit,  and  a  number  of  friends 
were  invited  one  morning  to  Mr.  Sanborn's  to  hear 
Dr.  Jones  take  up  again  the  discussion  of  Plato, 
which  he  had  touched  upon  at  a  previous  gathering. 
At  the  end  of  his  talk  he  turned  to  Kmerson  and 
asked    if   lie   would   say  a   few   words  on   the  subject. 

In  very  broken  sentences  Emerson  replied  that   he 

no  longer  had   thoughts  upon   these   subjects,   and 


For  Indigestion  Take 
HOKSFOKI>*8  ACIl)   PHOSPHATE. 

It's  an  effective  way  to  relieve  obstinate  indigestion, 
nervous  dyspepsia,  headache  or  depression. 


Jvist  the  choicest 
clusters  of  full-ripe 
Concord    Gra-pes 

pressed  and  the  juice  sealed 
in  new  glass  bottles  within  a 
few  hours  after  they  are 
picked — that,  in  a  word,  is 
the  manner  of  making 
Welch's  Grape  Juice. 

Nothing  is  put  in  to  color 
or  preserve  it.  Nothing  gets 
in  to  jeopardize  its  absolute 
purity. 

Welchs 
Crape  Juice 

comes  to  your  table  as  it 
comes  from  the  freshly  picked 
grapes,  with  all  of  its  flavor 
and  health-giving  properties 
undisturbed. 

You  will  find  it  a  delight- 
ful and  healthful  drink  for 
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Mrs.  Emerson  hastened  to  add  "  You  mean  ;  o  say 
that  you  no  longer  allow  yourself  to  express  your 
ideas  in  public,"  and  Emerson  pathetically  answered, 
"Yes,  that  is  what  I  meant  to  say." 

One  day  Mrs.  Emerson  Rave  a  tea,  at  which  I 
imagine  all  the  best  friends  in  Concord  were  present. 
It  was  to  be  followed  by  a  conversazione.  Before 
the  guests  had  left  the  dining-room  I  v. ent  upon 
some  errand  to  the  study.  There  I  found  Emerson 
alone,  deeply  absorbed  in  some  papers.  He  had 
slipt  awav  from  the  company  unobserved,  hoping  to 
accomplish  a  little  work  before  the  evening.  As  I 
went  into  the  room!  he  said  to  me:  "You  must,  get 
through  this  work  as  quickly  as  possible  (meaning 
my  portrait  of  him),  for  I  am  very  old  and  I  have 
but  a  little  longer  time  to  live  and  so  much  to  do." 
And  then  he  explained  that  it  was  not  new  work  he 
wished  to  do,  but  the  arrangement  of  all  the  work 
of  past  years. 

At  first  it  seemed  strange  to  me  to  hear  Carlyle 
spoken  of  in  this  home  almost  in  terms  of  comrado- 
ship.  Emerson  told  me  that  he  had  corresponded 
with  Carl  vie  for  forty  years,  I  believe  it  was.  In 
speaking  of  his  own  works,  Emerson  said;  "I  have 
always  been  a  great  writer.  I  have  written  all  of 
these  books,"  indicating  some  shelves  under  one  of 
his  study  windows — closely  packed  note-books. 
"And  now,"  he  added  sadly,  "I  shall  write  no  more." 


The  President  Not  a  Drunkard. — The  story 
that  President  Roosevelt  is  a  hard  drinker,  and 
writes  his  messages  when  his  brain  is  fired  with 
strong  drink,  is  denied  by  his  friend,  Albert  Shaw, 
in  his  Review  of  Reviews.      He  writes: 

Those  who  live  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  and 
have  no  direct  means  of  finding  out  for  themselves 
would  be  astonished  if  they  could  but  know  the  state 
of  mind  that  has  now  for  some  time  prevailed  in  the 
financial    district    of     New     York    City.      President 

HOT  BISCUIT 
Kind  of  Breakfast  Passing:  Away 


The  old-time  hot  biscuit  played  a  promi- 
nent role  in  the  breakfast  bill  of  fare,  along 
with  fried  potatoes,  ham  and  eggs,  and 
coffee. 

The  whiter  and  lighter  the  buscuit  the 
more  pleased  the  cook,  which  was  usually 
Mother,  who  did  the  best  she  could,  with 
her  understanding  of  the  matter. 

But  most  people  have  learned  in  recent 
years  that  white  Hour  lacks  the  nourishing 
elements  of  the  entire  wheat  berry,  and 
many  cases  of  imperfect  nutrition  follow  its 
use. 

In  Grape- Nuts,  all  the  food  elements  of 
wheat  and  barley  are  used,  and  this  largely 
accounts  for  results  similar  to  those  given  in 
the  following  letter: 

"I  wish  to  tell  of  the  health  and  strength- 
giving  properties  of  Grape-Nuts.  I  am  45 
years  old  and  had  for  years  been  afflicted 
with  indigestion  and  other  stomach  troubles, 
brought  on  by  eating  hot  biscuit,  white 
bread  and  improperly  cooked  cereals. 

''Noticing  an  advertisement  stating  the 
benefits  derived  from  eating  Grape-Nuts,  I 
was  skeptical  because  I  had  tried  so  many 
so-called  '  health-foods.'  I  thought  it  would 
be  useless  to  try  Grape-Nuts. 

"But  during  the  last  six  months  I  have 
been  eating  it,  my  stomach  has  been  the 
best  for  years,  my  mind  clear,  my  nerves 
quiet  and  a  feeling  of  buoyancy  pervades 
my  whole  being. 

"This  I  attribute  to  Grape-Nuts,  as  I  have 
left  off  using  medicines.  I  now  firmly  be- 
lieve in  the  brain-clearing,  nerve-steadying 
and  muscle-building  properties  of  Grape- 
Nuts. 

"I  am  healthier  than  I  have  been  for 
years,  weigh  180  lbs.,  which  is  more  than 
ever  before." 

"There's  a  Reason."  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


Imbedded  in 
Solid  Rubber 


The  most  vital  part  of  a  shaving  brush 
is  the  setting  of  the  bristles.     The  bet- 
ter the  setting  the  better  the  brush  — 
that's  why 

RUBBERSET 


TRADE    MARK 


\ 
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Shaving 
Brushes 

last  a  lifetime  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
bristle,  for  the  bristles  are  imbedded  in  a  base 
of  solid  rubber  that  is  impervious  to  hot 
water,  soap  or  hard  usage.  The  shape  of  a 
Rubberset  brush  is  always  perfect — the  bris= 
ties  are  always  alive — the  handles  never  crack 
—  the  brush  improves  with  age  until  you 
wouldn't  part  with  it  for  ten  times  its  price 
— yet  it  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  kinds. 

The  name  on  every  brush  guarantees  it. 

At  all  dealers'  and  barbers',  in  all  styles  and  sizes,  25,  50,  75  cents  to  $6.00.     If  not  at 
your  dealer's,  send  for  booklet  from  which  you  may  order    BY  MAIL. 

To  the  average  man  we  commend  the  $1.00  brush. 
THE  RUBBERSET  BRUSH   COMPANY, 

65  Ferry  Street,  Newark,  IM.  J. 


AN  UNUSUALLY  STRONG 
INVESTMENT 

IN   SMALL   DENOMINATIONS 
$100    $500    $1,000 

First  Mortgage  6% 
Guaranteed  Gold  Bonds 

Secured  by :  Fir8t  Mortfa»e  °n  Ri.ch  A*"- 

— J  cultural  Land 

Guaranteed  by:  American  Water  Works 

— J       and  Guarantee  Company 

of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Paid-up  Capital  and  Surplus,  $3,600,000 
ESTABLISHED  1882 

Protected    by:    United  States  Government 

J  Legislation 

For  further  reference  write  to  any  Bank  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Circular  and  handsomely  illustrated  volume, 
"  Irrigation,"  mailed  free  on  request. 

BATTLES,  HEYE  &  HARRISON, 

131  South  5t!i  Street.  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  H.  TRUMBULL  &  COMPANY. 

35  Congress  Street,  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 

H.  M.  PAYSON  &  CO.,  -  Portland,  Me. 

Municipal    and    Corporation 
Securities  Company 

J.  S.  KUHN,  Pres.       L.  L.  McCLELLAND,  Sec.  and  Treas. 
349   Fourth  Avenue       -       -       Pittsburgh 


FLAT CI ASP 

Garters. 


,  THE  "BRIGHTON"  GARTER 

is  the  only  garter  that  embodies  all 
tlic  necessar:  characteristics  demand- 
ed by  the  man  who  appreciates 

The  Best  Garter  Features 

ITS  PATENTED  FLAT  SWIVEL  CLASP 
lias  less  metal  than  any  other  garter 
clasp,  and  is  so  constructed  that  no 
part  of  the  metal  touches  the  skin  or 
wearing  apparel. 

Its  swivel  feature  responds  instant- 
ly to  every  acti<  n  of  the  leg,  yet  it  is 
absolutely  secure.  Its  flat  grip  is 
easily  attached  and  detached  and 
never  becomi  s  disengaged. 

"  BRIGHTON"  FLAT  CLASP  GARTERS 

are  made  of  pure  silk  web  in  ;ill  standard  col- 
or*, also  in  fancy  striped  and  figured  effei  i-. 

PRICE,  25  CENTS  A  PAIR 
at  your  dealer's,  or  sent  direi  t  on  receipt 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO. 

is  llai  lul  st.Di  | .t."l."riiilii<li-l|>hiu,Pa. 

ol  Rrighton  Elastic  ;inJ 
I  .    ihi  i  « ■  irtera  rd<]  Pioneer 
Su  penders. 
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Paint  Test  Easily  Made 

Service — that  is,  appearance 
and  wear — is  the  test  of  paint 
as  it  is  of  clothing,  but  we  want 
to  know  that  the  paint  is  of  the 
long-wearing  kind  be/ore  we 
use  it. 

Good  paint  can  be  known  before- 
hand as  certainly  as  we  can  know  all- 
wool  cloth,  and  almost  as  easily.  It  is 
true  that  White  Lead,  the  essential 
base  of  good  paint,  is  very  commonly 
adulterated  with  worthless  materials 
which  cannot  be  detected  by  the  eye, 
but  intense  heat  will  reveal  them  every 
time.  How  heat  does  this  is  explained 
in  our  free  booklet.      Send  for  it. 

A  BLOW-PIPE  ON  REQUEST 

To  net  the  required  deeree  of  heat,  a  blow- 
pipe is  needed.     We  will  furnish  one  free 
to  an]  one  intending  to  paint,  with  direc- 
tions for  usinj.'  it      Don't  trust  to  luck, 
to  the  denier,  to  the  painter,  to  us,  or  to 
anj  one  else.      Write  for  test  outfit  R. 

National  Lead  Company 

in  whichever  of  the  following 
cities  is  nearest  you  : 
New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis, 
Cleveland,     Cincinnati,     Chicago. 
Philadelphia    [John     T. 
Lewis*  Bros,  Co.  ];  Pitts- 
burgh [National  Lead  & 
Oil  Company] 


FULL  WEIGHT  KEO.S 

The  Dutch  Boy  Painter  oa\@ 
a  keg  guarantees  not  only 
purity,  but  full  weight  of 
White  Lead.  Our  packages 
are  not  weighed  with  the 
contents;  each  keg 
containstheamount 
of  White  Lead  des- 
ignated on  the 
outside. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

I  l.ntsliori.  on  label. 

Gel  "  Improved,"  no  lacks  Required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


Ojr      Improved  Method  of 

FINISHING  FLOORS 

old  or  new,  for  rum  or  otbera  tee,  with 

CRIPPIN'S 
Floor  Crack  Filler 

and  Finishes. 
Banltarj ,    inexpensive 
and  simple  in  d  p  p  i  v 
.  A   SAMPLE  shnuiir 
fl  how  ( while  they 
mid  descriptive  matter 
FREE,    write  now. 

GRIPPINMFG.CO. 

Dept.  B.      Newark,  N.V. 


Roosevelt  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  normal 
personalities  in  nublic  life.  He  is  temperate  and 
abstemious  to  a  marked  degree.  With  sound  phys- 
ical health  and  a  clear  conscience,  he  never  worries, 
he  always  sleeps  well,  and  he  faces  his  day's  work 
with  a  clear  eye,  an  unexhausted  fund  of  vitality, 
and  a  ready  zest.  Yet  Wall  Street  has  persuaded 
itself  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  all  men.  is  an  inebriate, 
and  that  his  messages  and  public  utterances  are  in- 
spired by  alcoholic  potations.  Furthermore,  Wall 
Streel  has  circulated  this  story  all  over  the  country. 
The  small  fry  in  the  financial  district  of  New  York, 
being  of  limited  mentaiitv  and  easily  gullible — and 
also  being  emotional  and  mercurial,  as  belongs  to 
the  speculative  temperament — have  been  readily 
persuaded  into  believing  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a 
drunkard,  an  insane  man,  a  victim  of  nervous  pros- 
tration, and  a  malevolent  demagog.  The  New  York 
mood  against  Roosevelt  is  like  nothing  except  the 
"Copperhead"  bitterness  against  Lincoln  in  1863 
and  1864.  There  are  many  excellent  men  in  New 
York  business  circles  who  would  like  to  be  fair,  and 
who  are  much  surprized  to  be  informed  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  does  not  drink,  is  not  nervous,  and  does 
not  write  his  speeches  and  messages  in  a  spirit  of 
wrathful  ebullition. 


Secretary  Taft  as  a  Freshman. — Much  has  been 
written  lately  of  Secretary  Taft's  college  days.  He 
was  the  best  dancer,  wrestler,  and  boxer  in  his  class 
at  Vale,  and  a  serious  student  besides.  That  his 
athletic  abilities  were  at  first  greatly  undervalued 
by  the  sophomores  is  made  painfully  apparent  by 
the  following  story  from  the  New  York  Globe  in 
which  the  Secretary  and  his  classmate  Pigott  figured. 

Pigott  and  Taft  were  both  freshmen  in  those 
days.  They  had  j,:st  formed  a  friendship,  and  one 
night  were  walking  up  Elm  street  talking  earnestly 
over  some  matter  of  great  immediate  interest.  In 
those  days  a  freshman  had  only  the  bare  right  of 
existence  conceded  him  by  the  sophomores.  Cer- 
tainly he  had  no  right  to  walk  on  the  clean  sidewalks 
while  there  was  mud  in  the  streets.  And  as  Pigott 
and  Taft  strolled  beneath  the  elms  a  gang  of  half  a 
dozen  sophs  rushed  them.  Under  the  sophs'  rule, 
Taft  and  Pigott  were  due  for  a  ducking  in  the  mud. 
Pigott,  who  was  a  featherweight,  stood  aside.  Taft 
sai'l  softly     "But  I  do  not  care  to  go  out  in  the  mud." 

Now,  can't  you  imagine  with  wdiat  unholy  joy 
that  soft-spoken  declaration  must  have  filled  those 
sophs'  They  gave  ihe  war-cry  and  the  view-halloo, 
and  the  other  vocal  outcries  intended  to  express 
happiness,  and  charged. 

When  they  got  through  charging,  William  H. 
Taft  was  slowly  walking  up  Elm  street,  arm  in  arm 
with  James  P,  Pigott.  Out  in  the  cold  mud  stood 
the  half  dozen  sophs,  beginning  to  realize  that  they 
had  tried  to  butt  a  fair-sized  locomotive  otT  the 
track.  As  long  as  Taft  remained  at  college,  he  had 
the  freedom  of  the  sidewalks.  The  whole  sophomore 
class  would  have  hollered  for  help  before  they  would 
have  tried  to  fuss  with  him  again. 

Not   that  he  was  belligerent.      He  was  too  peace 
ful,    in  fact,    in  suit   his  most    warlike  friends,   who 

I  anted  to 'he   enormous  physical   strength 

lha     was   bind   up    in    those  thick  shoulders  and 

corded   muscles.      He    liked   a   joke,   and    he 

didn'1  like  it  any  worse  b  cause  he  happened   to  be 

he   goa  .      But     there   were    times     when    even    his 

I   1:1b  like  disposition    would  get    up   and    do    stunts. 


How  It  Feels  To  Fall  Off  a  Precipice.  — To  fall 
over  a  precipice  in  the  Alps,  and  then  live  to  tell  the 
tale,  1  ihe  remarkable  experience  of  Albert  Heim, 
a  German  scientist.  His  fall  could  not  have  occu- 
e  than  a  few  seconds,  but  his  train  of 
i,  was  loop,  and  interesting,  He  has  nai 
liia  set  1  1  in  minute  detail.  To  quote  from  the 
New  York  Sun. 

"I  clearly  saw."  he  says,  "the  possibility  of  my 

fate       I  said  to  myself      'The  rocky  wall  from  which 

now    being   hurled    prevents  my   seeing   what    is 

.it     its    base.      The    snow    may    be    melted    there,    or 


Comfort,  Convenience 
and  Cleanliness  ^L"™^ 

Bissell 

"Cyco"-Bearing  Carpet  Sweeper.  You  can  double  its 
benefits  by  having  two  sweepers  one  for  upstairs  and 
one  for  down  ;  this  saves  the  work  of  carrying  the 
sweeper  up  and  down  stairs  ;  besides,  you  always  have 
a  sweeper  at  your  command  when  you  want  it. 

There  is  no  article  in  the  home  at  double  the  cost 
that  contributes  as  much  comfort,  or  that  saves  as 
much  hard  labor  and  fatipve,  as  Bissell's  "  Cyco  "• 
Bearing  Sweeper.  It  operates  easily,  silently  and 
thoroughly,  raises  no  dust,  brightens  and  preserves 
your  carpets  and  rugs;  will  last  longer 
than  fifty  corn  brooms. 


*3.oo, 
$4-5°. 


Prices :  $2.50, 
$1  25,  S4.00, 
$5.00,  $5.50. 

Buy  a  Bissell  "Cy- 
co"-Bearing  Sweeper 
now  of  your  dealer, 
send  us  the  purchase 
slip  within  ••  11  •• 
week,  and  we  will 
send  you  FREE  a 
neat,  useful  present. 

Drilfinr  of  frauds 
DtWAnt  who  claim 
to  be  sent  out  by  us  to 
repair  Bissell  Sweepers. 
We  employ  no  agents 
of  this  kind. 

Dept.  3*4  A 

Bissell  Carper  Sweeper  Co. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

(Largest  Bod  nnlv  Fxrlusive  Car- 
pet Sweeper  Maker?  mtheWorld. ) 
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BOOKCASES 

This  very  interesting  subject  is  explained 
in  a  most  pleasing  way  in  our  new  Art  Cata- 
log P-1207— mailed  without  charge  on  request, 
You  should  see  this  book  and  its  handsome 
illustrations.    It  shows  the  latest  bookcas 
productions  in 
Colonial  Design        Chippendale  Effect* 
Standard  Style 
Sold  by  (lenient  or  direct  from  factory,  Freight  p 

CRAND    RAPIDS,    MICHICAN. 
Our  Retail  Storesi 

n\i  w  y.niK  3«  Rp.  ■■■ 

I    III.    MIO  .  Ill  S-_>  \\  .  I,  ,|i     Willi.-      I 

Philadelphia  101"  Che.  unit  Streel    ■ 


AUTHORS 


Having  MSS.  inarnil  ires,  poeti- 
eiil.  scientific  or  I  istoiical)  and 
lesiring  consideration  for  HOOK 

issue  may  submit  OOpy.     Careful  readings,  no  chnri  '•.  1  api" 

lul  invested  if  favorably  passed  upon.     Best  workmanship, 

cloth  bindings  only. 

nit;  i;n\i:i  1:1.11  i'i  11.ro.  (inc.  ,r>t  eor/UT  st.,  rostok,  juss. 


THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 


r  Minis  Impnm-il  Tip  Top  Duplicator  on 

v-'tini:  "FIRST— It  pro vea  our  confidence  m  the 

bine;  SECOND     By  personal  if*«*  you   cad  positively 

tHI,  before  buying,  whether  it  meet*  your 

requirement*.      Each  machine  contntni  16 

reel  ol  duplicating,  surface   which   run  be 

ueed  over  nod  over  ngnm.   WO  roplc*  from 

pan   written   nnd   f>0  eoplr*  from  type* 

«  rlt t«* n   original.      Complete  duplicator, 

peixe    printa  BlfxISin.).  Price,  97. SO 

THE  FELIX  P.  DA1  A  DUPLICATOR  CO. 

I>au«  Hi. Ik-  113  John  Street,  New  Tart 


Our  venders  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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there  may  be  none;  if  there  is  any  my  life  may  be 
saved.     Otherwise  death  is  inevitable. 

"  'If  I  am  conscious  on  reaching  the  earth  I  have 
by  me  a  bottle  of  aromatics  and  my  alpenstock.  I 
will  still  grasp  it,  for  it  may  serve  me  in  good  stead.' 
I  thought,  too,  of  removing  my  eye-glasses  lest  their 
splintering  might  cause  injury. 

"Other  and  gentler  thoughts  for  those  I  was  to 
leave  behind  came  upon  me.  For  myself  I  felt  in- 
different, caring  really  little  whether  I  should  be 
much  injured  or  not;  but  from  motives  of  consider- 
ation for  others  I  felt  impelled,  as  it  were,  to  make 
light  of  the  matter.  I  seemed  to  call  aloud,  'I  am 
not  much  hurt. 

"I  recollected  that  in  five  days  more  I  was  to  have 
delivered  an  inaugural  discourse,  and  thought  of  the 
grief  my  death  would  cause  to  those  near  and  dear 
to  me.  Anon,  lying  as  it  were,  on  the  limit  of  a  far 
distant  horizon,  appeared  distinct  and  diverse 
images  and  episodes  in  my  past  life.  The  whole 
mental  picture  stood  out  clear  cut  and  illumined  by 
divine  and  mysterious  light. 

"All  things  seemed  lovely  and  of  good  report. 
There  were  no  misgivings,  no  anxieties,  no  sorrow, 
pain,  or  terror. 

"There  were  no  sensations  of  contest  or  strife. 
All  was  merged  in  feelings  of  genial  good  will  and 
kindly  feeling.  Such  feelings  predominated  over  all 
and  formed  what  was  truly  a  unique  and  lovely 
picture. 

"Gradually  a  heaven  of  glorious  blue,  flecked  with 
cqmson  clouds  of  gossamer  lightness,  surrounded 
me.  In  them  I  was  wafted  to  and  fro,  borne  up  from 
below,  but  painlessly  and  pleasantly,  while  a  vast 
and  moving  snowfield  seemed  to  accompany  me. 
Anon  the  perception  of  objects,  subjective  thoughts, 
a  medley  of  various  feelings,  seemed  to  circle  in  con- 
centric mazes  around  as  a  common  center. 

"Then  came  a  dull  thud,  which  I  heard  very  dis- 
tinctly, but  did  not  feel — and  my  fall  was  ended. 
At  that  instant  a  dark  veil  passed  before  me. 

"I  called  aloud   three  or  four  times,    'I   am  not 


OLD  SURGEON 
Found  Coffee  Caused  Hands  to  Tremble 


The  surgeon's  duties  require  clear  judg- 
ment and  a  steady  hand.  A  slip  or  an  un- 
necessary incision  may  do  irreparable  dam- 
age to  the  patient. 

When  he  found  that  coffee  drinking  caused 
his  hands  to  tremble,  an  Ills,  surgeon  con- 
scientiously gave  it  up,  and  this  is  his  story: 

"For  years  I  was  a  coffee  drinker  until 
my  nervous  system  was  nearly  broken  down, 
my  hands  trembled  bo  I  could  hardly  write, 
and  insomnia  tortured  me  at  night. 

"Besides,  how  could  I  safely  perform 
operatic  ns  with  unsteady  hands,  using 
knives  and  instruments  of  precision?  When 
I  saw  plainly  the  bad  effects  of  coffee  I  de- 
cided to  stop  it,  and  three  years  ago  I  pre- 
pared some  Postum,  of  which  I  had  received 
a  sample. 

"The  first  cupful  surprised  me.  It  was 
mild,  soothing,  delicious.  At  this  time  I 
gave  some  Postum  to  a  friend  who  was  in  a 
similar  condition  to  mine  from  the  use  of 
coffee. 

"A  few  days  after,  I  met  him  and  he  was 
full  of  praise  for  Postum,  declaring  he  would 
never  return  to  coffee,  but  stick  to  Postum. 
We  then  ordered  a  full  supply,  and  within  a 
short  time  my  nervousness  and  consequent 
trembling,  as  well  as  insomnia,  disappeared, 
blood  circulation  became  normal,  no  dizzi- 
ness nor  heat  flashes. 

"My  friend  became  a  Postum  enthusiast, 
his  whole  family  using  it  exclusively. 

"It  would  be  the  fault  of  the  one  who 
brewed  the  Postum  if  it  did  not  taste  good 
when  served. 

"The  best  food  may  be  spoiled  if  not 
properly  made.  Postum  should  be  boiled 
according  to  directions  on  the  pkg.  Then  it 
is  all  right;  any  one  can  rely  on  it.  It  ought 
to  become  the  national  drink."  "There's 
a  Reason."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


FROM  THE  DAYS 

when  Helmholtz  &££& wdmMc 
when  Rubinstein  S0^™6  hamonies  kom 

lArrton     \A/n  rmof    acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to 
WllCll      TT  O-gilCl     the  inspiring  beauty  of  its  tone, 

STHE 
TEINWAY 

PIANO 

HAS  BEEN  CONTINUOUSLY  WITHOUT 
A  PEER  IN   THE  MUSICAL   WORLD 

IT  was  created  to  be  a  medium  to  express  the  very  soul  of  music, 
and  Steinway  genius  made  it  a  masterpiece,  defying  imitation. 

It  has  maintained  its  pre-eminence  because  the  inventions  of 
each  successive  generation  of  the  Steinway  family  have  kept  it  far 
in  advance  of  all  other  pianos,  have  seemingly  exhausted  mechani- 
cal possibilities  and  attained  a  perfect  instrument. 

The  wonderful  refinement  of  its  tone  beauty  has  never  been 
equalled.  The  proven  durability  of  Steinway  workmanship  has 
never  been  rivalled.  Infinite  pains  and  the  highest  skill  have 
placed  it  beyond  comparison. 

Yet  Steinway  reputation  has  never  been  exploited  for  commer- 
cial ends.  Steinway  always  means  BEST — one  grade  only.  Every 
Steinway  piano  is  an  ORIGINAL,  not  a  COPY  made  by  alien 
hands.  What  the  Steinway  has  been  to  other  musicians — a  prized 
work  of  art,  an  object  of  affection,  like  a  real  Stradivarius  violin, 
to  be  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another — THAT  the 
Steinway  would  be  to  you. 

We  invite  your  inspection  of  the  Stein- 
way Miniature  Grand  (price,  $800)  and  of 
the  Steinway  Vertegrand  (price,  $550), 
ebonized  cases.  These  prices  are  iow  for 
such  masterpieces,  and  differ  very  little 
from  those  of  so-called  "just  as  good" 
pianos.  Ultimately  you  will  want  a 
Steinway,  anyhow. 

Steinway  I ianos  can  be  bought  of  any  au- 
thorized Steinway  dealer  at  New  York 
prices,  with  cost  of  iransfin  tation  added. 
Illustrated  catalogue  and  booklets  sent 
on  request  and  mention  of  this  imgazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Steinway    Hall 
107  and  109  East  14th  Street,       New  York 

Suhvay  Express  Station  at  the  door. 


MINIATURE      GRAND 
EBONIZED 


PRICE,    $800 


6%  MORTGAGES  6% 

Send  for  our  Mortgage  Investment  Circular. 
We  act  as  Hankers  in  loaning  money  for  non- 
residents and  others,  obtaining  <►  per  cent. 
net  to  investors.    Over  30  years  in  the  business. 

BEVERLY     H.    BONFOEY 

Vnionville,  Missouri 


SIX  PER  CENT 


The  safest  and  most  profitable  invest- 
ment is  money  in  the  bank  at  6  per  cent. 
Write  for  booklet  "D."  which  tells  all 
about  our  Certificates  of  Deposit. 


FIRST  TRUST  &SAVINCS  BANK! 

CAPITAL  SIOO.OOO.0-0  BILLINGS,  MONT.! 


6c   a   Day   Will   Double   the   Efficiency   of   Your 

Bookkeeper  or  Clerks 

and  will  give  you  quick  and  accurate  results  in  the  ac- 
counting, extending,  costs,  payroll,  balances  and  statistics 
of  your  business. 

The  Comptometer 

adds,  multiplies,  and  divides  rapidly,  and  without  error 
by  simply  touching  the  keys.  The  Comptometer  is  as 
necessary  in  your  business  as  a  typewriter.  It  is  the  speediest,  most  durable,  and 
most  satisfactory  mechanical  calculator  ever  made.  Follow  your  own  good  business 
judgment  and  let  us  prove  this  to  you  by  our  Special  Trial  Offer.  Write  for  pamphlet 
at  once,  and  we  will  send  you  a  booklet  describing  the  •  Comptometer  and  its  many 
uses.  Comptometer  sent,  express  prepaid,  on  trial  to  responsible  parties  in  the  U.  S. 
or  Canada.  Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  863  No.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago. 
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The.  Paint 


Preferred 

b> 

Practical 
Pairvters 


Docs  Not  Crack,  Scale 
or  Check 


Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  is  preferred 
by  all  good  painters— the  result  of  many 
years'  experience  with  paints,  measured 
by  satisfactory  service. 

Painters  with  reputations  to  maintain 
when  confronted  with  a  particular  job- 
either  interior  or  exterior— use 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

because  it  is  the  best  paint,  always  uni- 
form in  ■whiteness  and  texture  Superior 
whiteness  assures  brighter,  stronger 
colors  and  greater  durability.  , 

It  is  every  atom  pure  paint.       A 

Carter  White  Lead  does  not  crack,  scale 
or  check.  It  wears  down  gradually,  leav- 
ing a  smooth  surface  for  future  painting. 

Carter  White  Lead  costs  a  trifle  more 
than  ordinary  leads,  but  is  by  far  the 
most  economical  and  du  r  ab  le  paint 
made.  In  short— the  best.  Sold  by  deal- 
ers in  every  State  and  Territory— there 
is  no  substitute. 

Our  beautiful  booklet.  "Pure  Paint,"  with 
set  of  modern  color  schemes  is  free.  Send  for 
it  today.  Tells  why  leading  painters  prefer 
"Carter."  shows  how  to  save  money  on  paint 
bills  and  avoid  the  many  worthless  adulter- 
ated paint  mixtures  now  on  the  market. 

CARTER   WHITE   LEAD   CO. 

W.  P.  Station  11,  Chicago 

Factories:    Chicago  — Omaha 


To  Be  Sure  It's  Pure 
Look  for  GARTER  on  the  Ke< 


fj* 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

WORNALLOVERTHEWORLD 


DO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED 

BY  BUTTONS  MADE  OF 
WOOD  PAINTED  OR  COL- 
ORED TO  IMITATE  RUBBER 


THIS  GUARANTY 

COUPON  in  Yellow 

IS    ATTACHED    THIS  , 
WAY  TO  EVERY  PAIR  | 
OF    THE    QENUINE- 
BE    SURE    IT'STHtRtj 

Sample  Pair.  Mercer1zed2Bc,  Bilk 
BOc.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY 
BOSTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

13  GUARANTEED  TO 
DEALER  AND   USER 

AGAINST   IMPERFECTIONS 


THE  BUTTONS  AND 
LOOPS  ARE  LICENSED 
FOR  USE  ON  THIS 
HOSE  SUPPORTER 

ONLY. 


much  hurt,'  grasped  my  glasses,  which  lay  near  me. 
and  touched  my  limbs  to  make  sure  they  were  not 
broken. 

"Then  I  saw  m  slowly  approaching. 

They  told  me  a  good  half  hour  had  elapsed  after  my 
fall  before  I  spoke. 

"I   had   losl   consciousness,  and  that  explains  the 

dark   veil.      Later  the   power  of   thinking   returned. 

I  was  (.in  icious  only  so  long  as  I  was  falling  of  the 

i  of  beau   iful  images.      At  the  moment   of 

contact  with  earth  they  disappeared." 

On  another  occasion  Dr.  Heim  was  injured  in  a 
carriage  accident.  He  said  that  he  distinctly  heard 
and  counted  the  bone  fractures — seven  in  all — which 
he  received.  He  quotes  the  evidence  of  an  Italian 
who  had  a  similar  experience. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Watch  the  Professor. — Lecture  upon  the  rhi- 
noceros. 

Professor — "I  must  beg  you  to  give  me  your  un- 
divided attention.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  that 
you  can  form  a  true  idea  of  this  hideous  animal,  un- 
less you  keep  your  eyes  fixt  on  me." — The  Chris- 
tian Instructor. 


The  Flatterer. — "So  he  praised  my  singing,  did 
he?"  "Yes,  he  said  it  was  heavenly."  "Did  he 
really  say  that?  "  "Well,  not  exactly;  but  he  prob- 
ably meant  that.  He  said  it  was  unearthly." — 
Melbourne  Weekly  Times. 


Graft. — Janice— "Do  you  know,  Horatio, 
every  boy  hez  a  chance  ter  be  de  President?" 

Horatio  (thoughtfully)— "Well,  I'll  sell 
chance  for  ten  cents." — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


dat 


my 


A  Delphic  Response. — "It's  hard,"  said  the 
sentimental  landlady  at  the  dinner  table,  "to  think 
that  this  poor  little  lamb  should  be  destroyed  in  its 
youth,  just  to  cater  to  our  appetites." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  smart  boarder,  struggling  with 
his  portion,  "it  is  tough." — The  Congregationalist. 


Quite  So. — "I've  just  been  reading  about  Mon- 
taigne." 

"What  of  him?" 

"He  said  that  whenever  he  saw  a  good  thing  he 
annexed  it." 

"Well,"  declared  the  saturnine  jokesmith,  "he 
had  the  right  idea  for  running  a  humorous  column." 
— St.  Louis  Republic. 


Home  of  Depository. — "Yes,"  said  the  dry- 
goods  salesman,,  "the  recent  money  flurry  hit  all 
parts  of  the  country,  even  the  farmers.  Set  them 
to  hoarding  money,      You  doubtless  noticed  it." 

"You  bet  1  did,"  replied  Mr.  Yardcloth,  the  en- 
terprising general  merchant  at  Corncob  Corners. 
'  '  t  there  was  lots  of  money  in  this  section,  after 
all.  I  had  bigger  sales  in  the  larger  sizes  of  Stock- 
ings than   1  ever  had  before." — Puck. 


The    Ki«.    Stick.    -Mother    (surprized)     "Why, 

Johnny,  how  did  you  happen  to  get  the    merit -card 
for  good  behavioral    school   this  week?" 

Smm.i  Johnny     "It  was  like  this,  mama.     Harry 

Jones  won  it  ,  and   I   mid  him  if  he  didn't  give  it  to  me 

t'd  punch  him." —  The  Hebrew  Standard. 


The  pages  of  our  beautiful  catalog  are 
open  for  your  critical  inspection. 

After  years  of  labor  and  expense  we 
have  produced  a  catalog  showing  true 
colors,  patterns  and  descriptive  matter  of 
many  Shawknit  styles. 

We  want  all  of  our  friends  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  to  have  a  copy  at  our 
expense  —  so  arranged  and  priced  as  to 
keep  you  thoroughly  posted  on  our  famous, 
hand-finished  products  —  men's  half-hose 
and  children's  long  ribbed  cotton  stockings. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEND 
FOR  THIS  CATALOG  TO- 
DAY—IT'S FREE 

Style  2S\V    illustrated    herewith,    is 

'  'particularly    recom- 

mended for  its  great  wearing  qualities.  It 
is  a  medium  heavy  weight  cotton  stocking 
with  fast  black  uppers  and  undyed  nat- 
ural combed  Egyptian  double  sole. 
This  style  has  filled  a  long-felt  want,  com- 
bining style  and  comfort  without  sacrific- 
ing either. 

Price.  25  ct».  per  pair,  or  six  pairs  in  a 
neat  box  for  $1 .50.  Transportation  charges 
prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  Sizes,  9 
to  llj  inclusive. 

If  your  dealer  offers  a  substitute, 
order  from  us  direct, being  sure 
to  state  size  wanted. 


L 


Shawknit  Socks  are  easy   on  the  foot  — 

no  seams 
Are  "  true  to  their  colors  "  —  never  fade 
Wear  longest,  because  —  honest  made 

SHAW  STOCKING  CO. 

4  Smith  St.,       Lowell,  Mass.         A 


The  Klip  with  the  Grip 

A  hinder  and  loose  leaf  holder.  No 
holes  to  punch  or  Strings  to  tie.  In- 
stantly removable.  Covers  to  order. 
Price  list  free.  Sample  dozen  mailed 
for  75  cents, 

H.  M.  BALLARD,  327,  Pitlsfield,  Mass. 


"SUCCESS  GERMS" 


The  maga- 
zine of  clever 
suggestion  — 

^^— ^ ^^^^^  i  ,ooo  personal 
of  successful  men  and  women  -  their  methods 
One  Germ,  that  proved  a  bi;c  success,  to  you 


biographie: 

and  ideas 

each  month.  Send  no  money  until  requested,  but  order 
immediately — 6  months'  subscription,  25  cents.  Address 
CROMWELL,  MARSH  &  CO.,  26  Mo.  90  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


"AN 


i 


NTRO  DU  CTI  ON     TO 

UNITARIAN  ISM" 
by  Or.  Samuel  M.   Crothrm,  and  outer   Unitarian  ser- 
mons SK\T   FREE  nn  application  to   P.   O.   H.    Com- 
mittee, 2  Berkeley  Place,  Cambridge,  Maa». 


.  tjLj     I    .  .  ,  Iron  and  Wire  Fen< 

rr<jc  30  at,  j    G^xrTnj-jn  ,,.,„„.,,, :li   „ ..  » j,.,.  or  ir,„,  (,-,, 


Fences 

d  or- 


i  t     I     j      Hlirli«— I    (trail 


ill      ItiHest     price*. 

RE 


fur    rutllloR.        FREE. 

Ptnei  prise  foundry  A  Fence  Co., 

181    '.  Soliatc  Ave,  liiJi.tua|iulil,lDd. 
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Heroic. — John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr.,  tells  a  story  of 
bis  father: 

"Father  tells  many  stories.  Sometimes  he  tells 
a  new  one.  Not  'ong  ago  he  related  one  to  me  that 
concerned  a  man  who  had  imbibed  rather  too  freely. 
The  man,  in  this  condition,  fell  into  a  watering 
trough.  To  the  officer  who  came  to  help  him  out 
as  he  wallowed  in  the  water,  he  said: 

"'Oflzer,  I  ken  save  self.  You  save  women  an' 
shildern.'  " — New  York  Observer. 


Not  That  Brand. — "Are  you  studying  Espe- 
ranto. Mr.  Idiot?"  asked  the  linguist. 

"I  am  not,"  said  the  idiot.  "I  can  talk  too  much 
in  English  if  I  want  to.'" 

"It  is  a  very  fine  language,"  said  the  linguist — 
"condensed,  concise,  and  easily  acquired." 

"No  doubt."  said  the  idiot.  "Rut  I  don't  care 
for  potted  tongue." — The  Catholic  Mirror. 


Needed  Practise. — "Little  girls  should  be  seen 
and  not  heard,  Ethel." 

"I  know,  mama;  but  if  I'm  going  to  be  a  lady 
when  I  grow  up,  I've  got  to  begin  practising  talking 
some  time,  you  know." — Yonkers  Statesman. 


p&r: 


A  Bit  of  Tact. — "Do  you  say  you  paid  a  compli- 
ment to  that  hideous  and  spiteful  baroness?  I 
didn't  think  you  could  be  so  insincere."' 

"I  merely  told  her  that  her  face  was  as  beautiful 
as  her  heart." — Fliegende  Blaetter  (Munich). 


Use  for  Him. — Father — "I  wish  you'd  invite 
that,  young  man  of  yours  up  here  to-morrow  night." 

Daughter  (surprized  at  the  request) — "Why, 
father,  I  thought  you  said  you  had  no  use  for  him?" 

Father — "So  I  did,  last  summer.  But  to-mor- 
row I'm  going  to  put  up  the  stove." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


Save  Time. — The  Parson— "I  intend  to  pray 
that  you  may  forgive  Casey  for  throwing  that  brick 
at  you." 

The  Patient — "Mebbe  yer  riv'rence  'ud  be  sa- 
ving toime  if  ye'd  just  wiit  till  Oi  git  well,  and  then 
pray  for  Casev." — The  Universalist  Leader. 


Famished. — Student — "Something  is  preying 
on  my  mind." 

Professor  W. — "It  must  be  very  hungry." — 
Yale  Record. 


No  Doubt  About  It. — A  public-school  maga- 
zine contains  this  courteous  announcement:  "The 
editor  will  be  very  pleased  to  hear  of  the  deaths  of 
any  of  the  old  boys." 

No  doubt  the  old  boys  will  oblige  the  editor  from 
time  to  time. — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


So  Sweet  of  Him. — Mrs.  Galloupe — "Be  sure 
and  come,  Mr.  Gibble.  I  promise  you  you  shall 
meet,  oh,  quite  a  number  of  pretty  women." 

Gibble — "How  can  I  refuse  you,  my  dear  madam? 
It  will  not  be  for  the  pretty  women,  however,  but 
for  you  that  I  shall  come."  —  Town  and  Country. 


Important  Thing  to  Know. — Professor  (ex- 
amining medical  student) — "If  you  are  called  out  to 
a  patient  what  is  the  first  question  you  would  ask?" 

Medical  Student — "Where  he  lives!" — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS  HO  EQUAL 


M  Underfeed 
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FURNACE 

Trail  Across  the  Continent.' 

^y HEREVER  the  doctrine  goes  that  a  dollar  saved  i.  a 
dollar    earned,    there   you'll   find    the    UNDERFEED 
FURNACE.       From   Maine   to    California    and    Manitoba   to 
Mexico v  delighted  hundreds  have  learned,  during  winter  terms   in 
the  bchool  of  Experience,  that  there  is  one  warm  air  furnace  which 
declares  an  annual  dividend.     The 

Peck-Williamson  l^^M 
Underfeed  F«rnacei:TS| 


I U nst ration  showsfurnace without  cas- 
ing, cut  away  to  show  how  coal  is  forced 
up  under  fire,  which  burns  on  top. 


The  Underfeed  assures  more  clean,  even  heat  at  a 

S£3ier™ tlay  !or,  cr!al  than  aQy  other  furnace  ever 
made.  Cheapest  slack  yields  as  much  clean  heat  as 
™ost  expensive  anthracite  Fed  from  below,  the  Under* 
feed  Twentieth-Century  Way,  with  all  the  fire  on  top 
smoke  and  ashes  wasted  m  other  furnaces,  cannot  escape 
but  must  pass  thru  the  flame,  are  thus  consumed  and 
turned  into  heat  units. 

C.  H.  Le».  of  the  LecRadtke  Hardware  Co.,  Baraboo 
Wis.,  writes:  ••If  an/on*  had  told  me  What  could  be  done 
With  the  Underfeed  Furnace.  I  would  not  have  believed  it 
to  be  possible.  It  Is  certainly  a  Wonderful  furnace.  It  is 
all  that  you  claim  for  it  and  more  too.  I  supposed  that 
this  furnace  Would  be  more  trouble  to  take  care  of  than 
a  topfeed.  but  I  find  it  less  care.  I  shall  cut  my  fuel  bill 
in  half  or  less,  and  this  is  not  hot  air,  either." 

We've  got  lots  of  testimonials  just  as  enthusiastic  which  we'll 
«nanJr»tSe5duyo5  '"  *.a,c-siml'e.  with  our  illustrated  Underfeed 
Booklet  fully  describing  this  money-saving:  furnace.  Heatlne 
VR?pan4Ble.rT2CS8  of  ?u.r  En?l"eering  Department  axe  yours- 
pref er  tod  a?  ' g        g  name  of  local  de»ler  with  whom  you 

THE    PECK-WIEXIAItISON   CO. 

304  W.  Fifth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Our  1908  Proposition  «o  Dealers  is  Well  Worth  Reading 


i 


Sectional 
Bookcases 


The  Lundstrom  Sectional  Book- 
cases are  made  for  and  universally 
used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices 
throughout  the  country. 

Artistic  appearance,    solidity  of 

construction,  with    latest  practical 

improvements,    combine    to     make 

them  the  leading  Sectional  Bookcases. 

Rigid     economy,    acquired    by     the 
manufacture  of  a  single  product  in  large 
quantities,     combined     with     our    modern 
methods   of  selling  direct  to  the  user,  enables 
us  to  offer  a  superior  article  at  a  considerable  sav- 
ing in  cost  to  the  purchaser. 


ON  APPROVAL 
FREIGHT   PAID 


$1.00 


PER  SECTION 
AND    UP 


(or  our  latest  Catalogue  No.  23,  in  which  we  illustrate  the    different   grades  from  neatly 
d  Solid  Oak  to  the  highly  polished  Solid  Mahogany  cases  for  the  more  elaborate  library. 
X.    J.    LUNDSTROM    MF«.    COMPANY,        Little    Fulls,   N.  Y, 

Manufacturers  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets 
New  York  Office— Flatiron  Building 


MEILINKS  HOME  SAFE 


A  perfect  safe  and  made  for  the  home  (or  small  office). 
Just  as  fire-proof  as  a  big  safe,  in  fact,  lined  with  a  much  better 
filling — our  Cement  Asbestos  filling — which  enables  us  to 
guarantee  what  no  other  safe  (large  or  small)  can,  viz. :  Against 
the  common  difficulties  of  interior  dampness,  rusted  bolt- 
work  and  swollen  walls.  Double  steel  walled  and  fitted  with 
the  very  highest  grade  combination  lock  (all  brass) .     Sold  for 

$oand  pj       Pronf  "™n"  F-  SafeHfT°Km 

\J    up   1    II  C    1   I  vFU*   jewelry       Fire  and  Thieves 

Elegantly  finished,  adapted  for  any  room;  30,000  in  use;  cheaper 
protection  than  fire  insurance. 

Send  fin-  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue— SO  Pages 
showing  entire  new  line  21  different  styles  House,  Office  and  Wall  Safes. 
MKII.IMv  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  1  05  Jackson  St. .Toledo, Ohio 
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Tor9  tJja 

GARDEN 


Tor*  tlia 
GARDEN 


GLOBE  INCUBATORS 

do  this  all  the  time-have  done 
It  for  16  years.    They  hatch 
strougand  healthy  chlcks- 
chlcks  that  live  and  crow. 
Every   latest    Improve- 
ment —  patented    hot 
waterpipe  system  and 
.    automatic  heat  reg- 

x  H4TnHES\  ,llat,,r-    Tl"'  best 

Our      \nniuns«   x     n)HC)ime,   either 
Frpn       \  \  for     beginners 

L.     .  \  \   or  for  profes- 

Book  \      CUFRY    \  slonal    poul- 

on  Globe      \    twt"         \  try  raisers. 

Incubators 
tells  you  how 
to   make  more 
money  out    of 
poultry.       Marvel 
ously  complete,  with 
beautiful  color  plates, 
and    worth    dollars    to 
those   using    Incubators 
Sent  free  on  application. 
A  postal  will  bring  It. 

C.C.  SHOEMAKER 

Box  512,  Freeport,  III. 


SQUAB 


BOOK 
FREE 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SO.IAB  CO. 


Send  for  our  handsome  1908  Free 

Book,   telling   how   to    make  money 

br**ediiiK  BQUftbfl.      Wp  were  flr*t. 

rds   were  largest  and  out- 
sell all  ether**.       Our  methods 
are  widely  followed 
52  Howard  8treet,  Melrose,  Mais. 


Greider's  Fine  Poultry  Catalogue. 

Tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry  and  llluatrates 
«>0  varieties.  Contains!  O  beautiful  chrouio*. 
Gives  reasonable  prices  of  stock  and  eggs.  Tells 
how  to  cure  diseases,  kill  lice,  make  money.  Only 
10  ots.  postpaid,    fi.  II.  GBKIDKU,  RHKEMS,  PA. 


Burpee's 

Seeds  Grow! 

And  the  Burpee  Business  Grows! 

Last  .year  (our  :51st)  we  sold  more 
seeds  than  ever  before  in  any  one 
year  and  in  1908  we  shall  sell  even 
more.  You  will  understand  the 
reasons  why"  when  you  read 


"THE  SEAL  OF 
QUALITY" 


Burpee's  New 

Farm  Annual 

For  1908 

This  complete  book, 
bound  in  lithographed 
covers  and  containing 
also  six  superb  colored 
plates  painted  from 
nature,  is  Yours  for 
the  asking, —  provided 
you  have  a  garden  and  will  mention  where  you 
saw  this  advertisement.  It  is  an  elegant  book 
—the  best  seed  catalog  we  have  yet  issued— 
and  offers  sonr?  most  remarkable  "New  Crea- 
tions" in  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  which  can 
be  obtained  only  direct  from  us.  Many  a  win- 
ter's evening  can  be  spent  profitably  in  planning 
your  garden,  by  a  careful  study  of  this  book. 
Shall  we  send  you  a  copy?  If  yon  appreciate 
Quality  in  Seeds  you  will  say  Yes! 

If  so,  write  to-day— do  not  put  off   and 

possibly  forget  until  it  is  too  late ! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

The  Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  House 

Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


th  Anniversary  Number 

Mree  rs  G  a  rden  Book* 

Everyone  interested  in  Flowers  or  Vegetables,  Shrubs,  Decora- 
tive Plants.  Lawn,  etc.,  should  have  a  copy.  Conceded  to  be  the 
most  complete,  helpful  and  instructive  catalogue  issued.  Used 
as  a  reference  book  by  many  leading  colleges.  248  pages,  4 
colored  and  4  duotone  plates,  and 
hundreds  of  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  the  Newest  and  Best 
things  for  the  Garden. 


Mailed  to  anyone,  mentioning  this  pub- 
lication, on  receipt  of  10  cents,  which 
maybe  deducted  from  your  first  order. 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Dreer'g  Anniversary  Mixture  of  Pansles 

10e  per  pkt.  ;  3  pkis.,  '-'->.•. 

A  mixture  of  very  choicest  English, 
French  mid  German  strains.  Flowers  of 
Largest  size  and  bo  varied  in  coloring  lhat 
practically  no  two  will  be  alike.  Seeds 
sown  thii  spring  will  flower  from  *»•  »rly 
summer  till  snow  (lies.  A  ropy  of"(i»r- 
dVn  Hook  "  free  with  each  order 


■Bargains  in  Fruit  Trees, 
Vines  and  Plants 

Special  low  pri  es  on  Apple,  Peach,  Plum  anil  Dwarf  Pear  Trees, 
i  also  Asparagus  Roots,  Currant  Bushes  Bod  other  small  fruits. 

Order  trees  drett  from  our  nursery  and  save  agent's  profits  and 
hall  your  money. 

Everything  you  want  for  Orchard,  Garden,  I. awn  orTark.  Send 
to-day  for  Green's  Dollar  Book  on  Kruit  ( irowinff,  also  for  our  P'ruit 
Catalog,  and  a  copy  of  Green's  Fruit  Magazine,  all  a  gill  lo  you. 

PDCriTO    C1UDI  C    nCCCD  •  °ne    Siberia.  Peach  Tree,  one  Red  Cross  Currant 
linLCn   O    OAmrLl.    Urrtn.  Bush.one(  '.A.t.r.en  New  White  Grape  Vine,  one 


Liv-lorcver  Rose  Bush,  all  delivered  at  your  house  by  mail  for  2a  cents. 

NURSERY  COMPANY.  Rochester.  N.  Y.       Box 


17 


Mullins  Steel  Boats  Can't  Sink 

—the  fastest  and  safest  boats  built.  Made  of  pressed  steel  plates,  with  air 
chambers  in  each  end  like  a  life  boat,  they  are  absolutely  safe.  Faster, 
lighter  and  more  buoyant  than  wooden  boats — practically  indestructible — 
they  don't  leak,  crack,  dry  out  or  wear  out,  and  every  boat  is  absolutely 
guaranteed.  The  ideal  boats  for  pleasure,  summer  resorts,  boat  liveries,  etc 
Send  for  catalog  of  Motor  Boats— Marine  Engines 
— Rou>  Boats — Hunting  and  Fishing  Boats. 
THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  COMPANY.  143  Franklin  St.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


Knew  the  Size,— " I  want  some  collars  for  my 
usband."  said  a  lady  in  a  department  store,  "but 
I  am  afraid  1  have  forgotten  the  size.  ' 

"Thirteenth  and  a  half,  ma'am"'"  suggested  the 
clerk. 

"That's  it.     How  on  earth  did  you  know3' 

"Gentlemen  who  let  their  wives  buy  their  collars 
for  'em  are  almost  always  about  that  size,  ma'am." 
explained  the  observant  clerk. — Everybody's  Maga- 
zine. 


The.v  Knew.— "Ruth."  said  the  mother  of  a  lit  tie 
miss  who  was  entertaining  a  couple  of  small  play- 
mates, "why  don't  you  play  something  instead  of 
sitting  and  looking  miserable?" 

Ruth-  "We're  playing  we're  grown-up  women 
making  a  call."— Chicago  Daily  News. 


A  Reformer.— Minister— "You  say  you  are  go- 
ing to  many  a  man  to  reform  him.  That  is  noble. 
May  1  ask  who  he  is? " 

Miss  Beauti      "It's  young  Mr.  Bondclipper." 

Minister— "Indeed!  I  did  not  know  he  had  any 
bad  habits." 

Miss  Beauti-  "Yes.  his  friends  say  that  he  is  be- 
coming  quite  miserly." — New  York  Weekly. 


Kitravauance.— I  heard  a  story  lately  of  a  High- 
lander who  had  been  persuaded  to  buy  a  ticket  for 
a  raftlc.  He  won  the  first  prize,  a  bicycle,  but  on 
being  told  of  his  good  fortune,  instead  of  hugging- 
himself  with  delight  he  said:  "Weel,  that's  just  ma 
luck,  buying  two  tickets  whan  yin  wad  'a'  done. 
It's  jist  a  saxpence  wasted." — Dundee  People's 
Journal. 


A  fiood  Substitute.— Jimmy  had  his  weak  points 
as  an  example  of  the  result  of  nodem  educational 
methods,  but  his  brain  was  of  excellent  quality. 

When  the  teacher  looked  at  him  and  inquired, 
coldly,  "What  is  a  synonym,  James5"  he  was  ready 
with  his  answer. 

"It's  a  word  that  you  can  use  when  you  don't 
know  how  to  spell  the  one  you  thought  of  first,"  he 
replied,  cheerfully.  —  The  Monitor. 


The  Court  frier.— When  an  Irish  county  court 
was  about  to  open  its  session  recently,  the  discovery 
was  made  that  the  court  crier  was  absent.  A  sub- 
stitute was  provided,  and  the  court  had  barely  taken 
up  a  ease  when  a  breathless  messenger  boy  dashed 
in  with  a  telegram  signed  by  the  absent  crier.  The 
missive  was  handed  to  the  judge,  who  read: 

"Wife's  mother  died  last  night.  Will  not  be  able- 
to  cry  to-day." — Home  Herald. 


I.onjrfellow's  Parody.— In  the  first  number  of 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  poem, 
"Brahma,"  puzzled  both  critics  and  common  read- 
ers.     The  first  verse  runs  as  follows. 

"If  the  red  slayer  think  he  slays, 
Or  if  the  slain  think  he  is  slain, 
They  know  not  well  the  subtle  ways 
I  keep,  and  pass,  and  turn  again." 

That  winter  it  happened  that  a  relative  of  the  poet 
Longfellow,  living  in  another  State,  bought  a  sleigh; 
and  in  a  family  letter  to  the  cousins  in  Cambridge 
there  was  a  wail  lest  the  January  thaw,  wl  ich  had 
followed  the  purchase,  should  keep  them  from  en- 
joying the  gay  cutter  that  season.  When  the  letter 
was  answered,  Longfellow  contributed  this  verse 

TO ON    THE    PURCHASE    of    a    SLEIGH. 

"If  the  red  sleigher  think  he  sleighs, 

Or  if  the  sleighin'  think  it  is  sleighin'. 
They  know  not  well  the  subtle  ways 
Of  snow,  that  comes — and  goes  again." 

It  is  delightful  to  find  Longfellow  parodying  his- 
friend  Emerson.  —  Independent. 


GREAT  REAR    SPRINO    WATER. 
"It*  Parity  hM  made  it  famous." 
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Not  the  Cap — not  the  Bar- 
rel; but  the  Gold  Pen 
itself — that  is  the  vital  part 
of     your     Fountain     Pen. 


MABIE,  TODD  *  CO.'S^ 


is  made  by  the  oldest  makers  of  Gold 
Pens  in  America.  The  absolute  me- 
chanical and  scientific  perfection  of  its 
Gold  Pen  makes  the  "SWAN"  im- 
measurably superior  to  any  other 
fountain  pen. 

The  feed  supplying  the  ink  in  the 
natural  way,  both  above  and  below 
the  penpoint,  makes  it  absolutely  de- 
pendable, always  ready  to  write. 

Our  illustrated  booklet  about  the 
Swan  Pen  will  interest  you — write  for 
it  to-day. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  CO.,  Dept.  k 

Established  1843 
NEW  YORK  CITY  CHICAGO 

130  Fulton  Street  149  Dearborn  Street 

LONDON     PARIS     BRUSSELS     MANCHESTER 

$15  A  NEW  TYPEWRITER  $15 

For  traveling  and  home  use.    Practical,  portable. 
Weight  4  pounds.       Standard    Keyboard,    visible 
Writing.    Guaranteed.    Send  for  circular. 
W.   B.  PUTNEY,  Jr.,  6  Rector  St..   New  York. 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  shorthand  complete  in  only 
thirty  days.  You  can  learn  in  spare  tune  in  your  own  home, 
no  mutter  where  you  live.     No  need  to  spend  months  as  with 

old  systems.     Boyd's  Syllable  System   is  easy  to 

learn— easy  to  write — easy  to  read.  Simple.  Practical. 
Speedy,  Sure.  No  ruled  lines — no  positions— no  shading,  as 
in  other  systems.  No  long  list  of  word  signs  to  confuse. 
ONLY  NINE  CHARACTERS  to  learn  and  you  have  th**  en- 
tire English  (or  any  other)  language  at  your  ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND.  The  best  system  for  stenographers,  private 
secretaries,  newspaper  reporters.  Lawyers,  ministers,  tpach- 
ers,  physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men  may  now  learn 
shorthand  for  their  own  use.  Does  not  take  continual  daily 
practice  as  with  other  systems.  Our  graduates  hold  high- 
grade  positions  everywhere.  Send  to-day  for  booklets,  testi- 
monials, guarantee  otter,  etc. 

CHICAGO   CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOLS 
930    Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  HI. 


An  Inspiration. — "Hurrah!"  exclaimed    the    in- 
ventor of  predigested   hay,   "a  man   has  lived  four 
days  in  a  mine  on  nothing  but  oil  and  wood." 
"Well,  what's  that  to  shout  about?" 
"Plenty.      You're    stupid.     It    gives    me    a    new 
idea  for  a  breakfast  food." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


To  the  Point. —  Elderly  Aunt — "I  suppose  you 
wondered,  dear  little  Hans,  why  I  left  you  so  abrupt- 
ly in  the  lane.     I  saw  a  man,  and  oh,  how  I  ran!" 

Hans — "Did  you  get  him?  "— Fliegende  Blaetter 
(Munich). 


A  Bad  Bargain. — A  story  is  told  of  the  famous 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  that  one  day  when  com- 
ing back  from  shooting,  with  an  empty  bag,  and 
seeing  a  number  of  ducks  in  a  pond,  while  near-by 
a  man  was  leaning  on  a  fence  watching  them,  Sheri- 
dan asked: 

"What  will  you  take  for  a  shot  at  the  ducks?" 

"Well,"  said  the  man  thoughtfully,  "I'll  take  half 
a  sovereign." 

"Done,"  said  Sheridan,  and  he  fired  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  flock,  killing  a  dozen  or  more.  "I'm  afraid 
you  made  a  bad  bargain,"  said  Sheridan,  laughing. 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  the  man  replied. 
"They're  not  my  ducks." — The  Christian  Advocate. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

February  22. — Employees  of  all  the  railways  in 
Uruguay  strike. 
A  gale  which  sweeps  over  the  northwest  of  Eng- 
land and  the  north  of  Ireland  causes  the  loss  of 
eight  lives  in  the  Mersey,  and  injuries  to  many 
persons  on  shore;  a  train  is  blown  off  the  rails 
in  Ireland. 

February  23. — The  Australian  Government  invites 
the  American  battle-ship  fleet  to  visit  their 
principal  seaport;  the  Premier  issues  a  state- 
ment saying  that  the  welcomes  given  in  South 
America  would  be  eclipsed  in  Australia. 

February  24. — The  combined  British  army  and 
navy  estimates  show  an  increase  of  $3,000,000; 
the  naval  plans  provide  for  an  expenditure  of 
$4,500,000  more  than  last  year's  figures. 

February  27. — The  report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion shows  that  the  collapse  of  the  Quebec 
Bridge  was  due  to  faults  of  design  and  not  to 
defective  material. 

Domestic. 

General. 

February  23. — A  Catholic  priest  in  Denver  is  shot 
and  killed  by  an  Italian'  anarchist,  to  whom  he 
had  just  administered  the  sacrament. 

February  25. — The  McAdoo  tunnel  under  the 
Hudson  River  is  opened. 

February  26. — The  Senate  at  Albany,  by  a  vote 
of  30  to  19,  refuses  to  remove  Otto  Kelsey  from 
his  post  as  Superintendent  of  Insurance. 

Upon  application  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  a  receiver  is  appointed  for 
the  International  &  Great  Northern  Railroad, 
a  Gould  line. 

February  27. — A  committee  of  stockholders  of  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  ask  the  Governor 
to  remove  District  Attorney  Jerome,  presenting 
formal  charges. 

Washington. 

February  24. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decides  that  Section  1  of  the  Elkins  Act  has  not 
been  repealed  by  the  Hepburn  Railroad-Rate 
Law,  and  that  fines  were  legally  imposed  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  for  granting  rebates 
in  violation  of  that  section. 

Secretary  Cortelyou  issues  a  call  on  national 
bank  depositaries  for  about  $33,000,000  of  the 
public  funds  held  by  them. 

February  25. — Speaker  Cannon  addresses  the  con- 
vention of  the  National  Education  Association 
in  Washington. 
The  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  appointed  by 
the  Senate,  begins  an  investigation  of  the  Reu- 
terdahl  charges. 

February  26. — In  an  address  to  educators  in  Wash- 
ington, President  Roosevelt  urges  the  impor- 
tance of  character-training  and  the  inculcation 
of  the  dignity  of  labor. 

February  26. — The  President  submits  to  Congress 
the  report  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Commis- 
sion, with  a  message  commending  the  recom- 
mendations. 
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How  to  Avoid 
Paint  Waste — 

Two-thirds    of    the    cost    of 
painting  is  in  the  labor. 

It  costs  more  to  put-on  a  poor 
paint  than  a  good  one — 

Because  poor  paint  won't  work 
so  well  under  the  Painter's  brush 
— won't  spread  so  easily  or  evenly. 

And  you  can't  get  as  good  a.  job. 

The  poor  paint  won't  cover  as 
many  square   feet   to    the 
gallon  as  "High  Standard"4 
Paint — the   good  paint — will  cover — 

And  won't  last  anything  like  as  long, 

Now,  the  best  paint — 


Costs  only  a  little  more  per  gallon 
than  the  poor  paint — 

It  takes  fewer  gallons  of  "High 
Standard"  Paint  to  cover  the  job — 

And  the  total  cost  for  enough 
"High  Standard"  Paint  to  do-the-job 
will  be  less  than  the  total  cost  for 
enough  of  the  poor  paint. 

It  takes  less  Painter' s-time  to  put-on 
"  High  Standard"  Paint— 

And  "High  Standard "  Paint  lasts 
from  two  to  four  years  longer  than  the 
other.  i 

There's  a  "High  Standard"  Paint, 

Varnish  and  Stain  for    every  purpose 

— for*  both  exterior  and  interior  work. 

That  "Little  Blue  Flag"  on  every  can  is  your 
protection.  1  Write  for  free  Booklet — "Attrac- 
tive Homes  and  How  to  Make  Them."  If  you 
request.will  include  Color  Cards  showing  latest 
fashions  in  painting. 

\The  Lowe  Brothers  Company 

v  Paintmakers — Varnishmakers 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

New  York        Chicago        Kansas  City 


T(fe&o(en&> 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy  which 

for  a  quarter  century  has 

earned  unqualified  praise. 

Restful  nights  are  assured 

at  once. 

Cresoleneis  ■  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Druggists. 

Send for  descriptive  booklet 
Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablet*  tor  the  irritated  throat, 
at  your  druggist  or  from  us. 
10c.  in  stamps. 
THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO., 

180  Pulton  St.,  New  York 


Our  readere  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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I  AM  writing  this," 
says  E.  C.  I'armelee 
Highlands.  V.I.. "by  the  Huh!' 
of  one  of  your  Angle  Lamps.     In  fact, 
I  would  not  think  of  using  any  other  light. 
They  are  THE  lamps.    Every  one  who  has  seen 
mine  is  impressed  with  them.  Why,  1  havesaved 
at  least  20  times  their  cost  in  oil,  burners,  chimneys- 
and  'cuss'  words." 

SpriveS  Angle  Lamp 

is  I  ik'hted  and  extinguished  like  gas.  May  be  turned 
h it'll  or  low  without  odor.  No  smoke,  no  danger. 
Filled  while  lighted  and  without  moving.  Requires 
filling  but  onee  or  twice  a  week.  It  floods  a  room 
with  its  unequalled,  soft,  mellow  light.  WRITE 
FOR  OUR  CATALOG  "4V'  and  our  proposition  for 
a  SO  DAYS'  inn    1  iti  \  I 

Write  for  our  Csl.ilnR  "47"  listing  32  varieties  of  the 
Annie  Lamp  from  $2.00  up,  now — before  you  forget  it 
—  before  you  turn  On*  leaf — for  it  gives  yon  the  benefit 
of  our  ten  years'  experience  with  all  lighting  methods. 

THE  ANGLE  MFQ.  CO..  159-161  West  24th  St.,  New  York 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated)  ***  + 
by  William  II.  Walling,  AM.,  M  D.%  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume; 

Knowledge  a  Young  M.'in  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Hav«. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
Rleh    Cloth    Rinding,    Full    Gold    Stamp,    Illnttrated,    92.00 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinion-*"  and  Table  of  Content* 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,     Phila.,  Pa. 
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Maka-Belt 

Write  (or  send  a  sample)  of 
color  of  your  shirt  waist,  stock, 
dress  or  tie  and  $1.00  and  we  will 
send  post  paid  enough  Maka-belt 
fabric  for  four large  belts  (all  dif- 
ferent). We  make  hundreds  of 
combinations  of  colors  and  pat- 
terns, all  delicate,  stylish,  new. 
You  will  be  delighted.  Samples 
for  2  cent  stamp. 

MAKA-BELT  CO. 
Box  726  Roche»ter,  N.  Y. 


FAf-fllMH.K 


SEE  THAT  CLIP? 

'I'lll.     MAC  MCA    CI, II'    holds    se- 

I  rarely  (mm  the  thlnn.it  sheet 
of  paper  np  to  H  i».  >"  thickness, 
ami  can  bn  used,  over  unci  over 
nunin.  Better  than  pins  for  filiiiK 
letters,  reoords,  cards,  etc.  a.vola 
unalghtli   pinhole,    in    attaching 

mi. mil     letters,      business     curds, 
cheek*,  drnftM,  invoice-,  etc.   Put  an  in  boxes  of  100  es- 
pecially fordesk  convenience.  HauiploboxlOc  .postpaid.; 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

TO  Kinii  Avenue,  New  York 

Kecommend*  teachers  to  coHor-ob,    school*  .indfnmilles 
Advises  parent,  about  schools.     WBI.  O.  I'KATT,  Hlgr. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S    EASY 
CHAIR. 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


J3ry"*  The  Lexicographer  does  not  answer  anony- 
mous communications. 


"W.  P.  H.,"  South  Berwick,  Me. — "Where  can 
the  proverb  'Cleanliness  is  next  unto  godliness'  be 
found  ? ' ' 

Francis  Bacon  (1561-1626),  in  his  "Advancement 
of  Learning,"  book  ii,  wrote  "Cleanness  of  body 
was  ever  deemed  to  proceed  from  a  due  reverence 
to  God."  Bartlett  states  that  according  to  Rabbi 
A.  S.  Bettelheim  the  proverb  is  found  in  the  Hebrew 
Fathers,  and  he  quotes  Phinehas  ben  Yair  as  follows. 
"  The  doctrines  of  religion  are  resolved  into  careful- 
ness; carefulness  into  vigorousness,  .  .  .  abstemi- 
ousness into  cleanliness;  cleanliness  into  godliness." 
The  proverb  was  used  also  by  John  Wesley  (1703- 
I79i)in  his  sermon  on  Dreps — "Certainly  this  is  a 
duty,  not  a  sin.  'Cleanliness  is  indeed  next  to  godli- 
ness.' "  But  Wesley  quotes  it  evidently  to  show 
that  he  borrowed  it  from  another. 

"H.  C.  M.,"  Washington,  D.  C. — In  the  sentence 
you  cite,  doubt  only  and  not  futurity  being  indicated, 
the  verb  was  should  be  used. 

"M.  M.  A.,"  El  Paso,  Tex. — "Where  can  I  find 
reference  to  the  following  statement  recently  pub- 
lished: 'Five  words  cost  Zachariah  forty  weeks  of 
silence'? 

The  personage  referred  to  is  undoubtedly  Zacharias, 
a  priest  of  the  days  of  Herod,  and  the  father  of  John 
the  Baptist,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  of 
which  verse  18  reads:  "And  Zacharias  said  unto  the 
angel,  Whereby  shall  I  know  this?"  The  italicized 
words  are  evidently  the  five  words  referred  to.  In 
verse  20  the  angel  declares:  "Behold,  thou  shalt  be 
dumb  and  not  able  to  speak  until  the  day  these 
things  shall  be  peiformed,  because  thou  believest 
not  my  words."  Verse  64  tells  us  that  "his  mouth 
was  opened  immediately,  and  his  tongue  loosed, 
and  he  spake,  and  praised  God." 

"W.  P.  R.,"  Medina,  O.— (1)  The  reason  that  a 
comma  is  not  used  to  separate  the  figures  of  a  mod- 
ern date  when  that  date  extends  to  the  thou- 
sands is  undoubtedly  because,  in  common  prac- 
tise, dates  are  read  .  by  the  hundreds  rather  than 
by  the  thousands,  excepting  such  of  them  as  date 
before  Christ.  Thus,  for  1908  we  read  "nineteen 
hundred  and  eight."  The  comma  is  commonly 
used  to  separate  four  or  more  digits  to  facilitate 
their  reading,  and  there  is  no  more  sense  in  omit- 
ting) the  comma  when  writing  one  thousand  than 
there  would  be  in  omitting  it  when  writing  ten 
thousand,  one  hundred  thousand,  or  one  million. 
If  it  were  not  used  to  set  off  these  larger  numbers 
in  the  respective  groups  of  thousands,  millions,  etc., 
much  inconvenience  would  be  caused  to  the  reader. 
(2)  As  regards  the  split  infinitive  The  Lexicog- 
grapher  explained  that  this  form  of  expression  is  a 
violation  of  the  accepted  canons  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  added  it  may  be  permitted,  because  it 
has  received  the  sanction  of  literary  usage.  The 
fact  that  "not  a  grammar  in  existence  sanctions  a 
Split  infinitive"  is  not  proof  that  this  form  of  ex- 
pression has  no  right  in  the  language.  Mason  in 
the  twenty-first  edition  of  his  "  English  Gram- 
mar" says:  "The  preposition  to  is  not  an  essential 
part  of  the  infinitive  mood,  nor  an  invariable  sign 
of  it."     "VV.  P.  R."  should  remember  that  the  Ian- 


TARTARLITHINE 

cures  Rheumatism  by  keeping 
the  kidneys  active  and  healthy. 
It  dissolves  the  uric  acid,  removes  | 
chalky  deposits,  strengthens  the 
nerves  and  purifies  the  blood. 
Does  not  affect  the  heart. 


Rheumatism 


•'    •■: 


Tartarllthine  is  effective  because  it 
supplies  the  blood  with  the  necessary 
substances  to  dissolve  and  remove  the 
poison  of  Rheumatism — uric  acid.  We 
want  you  to  try  it. 


FREE  SAMPLE 


and  booklet 
on   request. 


McKESSON  &  ROBBINSD'^:M»?VorKst- 

(Sole  agents  for  the  Tartarlithine  Co.) 


"Get  There" 

at  a  price  to  suit 
you  direct  for  a 

BLACK 

MOTOR  BUGGY 

Built  for  country  roads,  hills  andN 
mud.    Engine — 10  H.  P.,  2  cylinders, air  cooledj 
chain  drive  rear  wheels,  double  brake.    Speed  2to^ 
25  m .  per  h  r — 30  mi  les  on  1  gal.  of  gasoline.  Highest^ 
quality  finish,  workmanship  and  materials.     Abso-^ 
lutely  safe  and  reliable.     Write  for  Book  No.  A-  168^ 
BLACK  MFC.   CO..    124  E.  Ohio  St.  Chicago.  III.' 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
Bicycle.     Write  for  special  offer  m 

We  Ship  on  Approval  without  a  cent 
deposit,  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
and  Prepay  freight  on  every  bicycle. 
FACTORY  PRICES  on  bicycles, tires 
and  sundries.  Do  not  buy  unti  1  you  receive  our  cat- 
alogs and  learn  our  unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  special  offer, 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  c  278  Chicago,  III. 


STUDY 
LAW 
AT 

HOME 


Prepares 


The  oldest  and  host  school.  Instruction  by  mail 
adapted  to  every  one.  Recognized  bv  courts  and 
educators.  Experienced  and  competent  instruc- 
tors. Takes  spare  time  oulv.  Three  oourses  — 
Preparatory,  Business,  Coliege. 
practice.  Will  better  your 
condition  aud  prospects  in 
business.  Students  and 
graduates  everywhere. 
Full  particulars  and  Kasy 
Payment  I'lan  free. 
Sprague  Correspondent* 
School  of  Law, 
657  Majestic  Building 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Coughs 


BRONCMji  ! 


Give  effective  relief  in 
bronchial  and  lung  trouble. 
Contain  nothing  injurious. 


PREVENTS  MIXING  THE  FAMILY  TOOTH  BRUSHES 

Each  member  of  tho  household  chooses  a  different  Prophylactic  emblem.    Number  is  on  the  yellow  box  which 
protoctH  and  guarantees.   Handle  incurved — reaches  all  teoth;  bristles  trimmed  to  clean  behind 
and  between  tooth.    II  ns  hole  and  hook  to  him,:  brush  by  and  keep  it  dry  in  your  cwu  place. 
Made  under  American  sunitary  conditions.    By  mail  or  at  dealers. 

Adults' SV.     Youths'  'I'm-.  ■•" - 

Children's  26c.  ™  *"'• 


Rrntt  for 
our  free  booklet,  ''Tooth  Truth*." 
FLORENCE  MFQ.  CO.,     14  Fin*  Street,  Florence,  Man. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


ARE  THE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  SAFE? 

"^VOORS  that  opened  inward,"  "architectural  errors,"  "com- 
* —  bustible  construction  " — these  are  but  a  few  6i  the  sug- 
gested explanations  for  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  chil- 
dren in  the  fire  that  on  March  4  destroyed  the  Lake  View  Public 
School  in  North  Collinwood,  Ohio.  After  endeavoring  to  deter- 
mine the  specific  cause  of  the  dreadful  disaster  and  uttering  appro- 
priate words  of  censure  and  warning,  the  papers  of  the  various 
cities  ask.  "  How  is  it  within  our  own  gates?     Are  our  schools  safe?  " 


Collinwood  lesson  brings  home  to  every  man  and  woman  in  Cleve- 
land the  imperative  need  of  adopting  all  of  the  safeguards  in 
schooj houses  which  common  sense  and  experience  demand. 

"Far  better  one-story  relief  buildings,  with  all  their  defects,  than 
fire-traps  of  whatever  architectural  appearance.  Better  no  school 
than  a  slaughter-house. 

"And  how  frequent  and  thorough  are  fire-drills?  How  nearly 
automatic  has  the  marching  out  of  the  children  become  when  the 
fire-gong  rings?  How  completely  in  hand  do  the  teachers  feel  that 
their  little  charges  are,  and  how  well  prepared  for  emergencies?  * 

The   Buffalo  Evening  News  recalls   the  great  school  fire  011. 


THE  BURNING  SCHOOLHOUSE. 


A   GROUP  OF   BEREAVED    PARENTS. 


THE   COLLINWOOD   DISASTER. 


Thus  the  Cleveland  Leader  puts  the  question  to  its  readers  : 

"  How  many  schoolhouses  in  Cleveland  have  hall  doors  which 
are  big  enough,  both  front  and  rear,  for  emergency  use?  How 
many  of  these  doors  open  inward?  How  many  are  kept  so  locked 
or  otherwise  fastened  that  they  could  not  be  opened  instantly  in 
case  of  fire?  How  many  schoolhouses  are  well  equipped  with 
fire-escapes?  In  how  many  are  attic  rooms,  without  proper  means 
of  exit,  used  as  classrooms? 

"Every  one  of  these  questions  may  involve  the  safety  or  destruc- 
tion of  many  children.  Every  one  must  be  answered.  If  the  an- 
swer is  not  what  it  should  be,  then  every  defect  so  revealed  must  be 
remedied.     It  is  not  a  matter  for  parleying  or  delay.     The  horrible 


Greenwich  Avenue,  New  York,  fifty  years  ago,  in  which  two  hun- 
dred children,  packed  in  a  hallway  at  the  foot  of  the  main  stairs 
against  doors  that  opened  inward,  were  burned  to  death.     It  adds  : 

"One  of  the  doors  in  the  Cleveland  school  was  locked,  it  is  said, 
tho  the  janitor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  they  are  opened,  says 
both  main  exits  were  open.  The  same  thing  is  said  of  Buffalo 
schools,  but  there  will  be  an  uneasy  feeling  in  many  families  in 
this  city  until  it  is  explicitly  known  not  only  that  it  is  a  general 
policy  to  have  those  doors  swing  outward,  but  that  in  every  case 
they  are  so  constructed  and  kept  open." 

Thoroughly  fire-proof  construction  for   schoolbuildings  and  fire- 
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escapes  outside  tin- walls  are  demanded  by  the  press  in  some  cities. 
Fire-drills,  as  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  points  out,  arc  nee 
essary,  but  can  not  be  relied  upon  when  panic  reigns. 

"  The  lire-drill  was  employed,  but  of  what  use  is  a  lire-drill  when 
children  feel  the  fire  behind  them  and  find  the  way  of  escape  cut 
off  in  front?  The  laws  oi  our  own  State  pro- 
vide that  the  doors  of  all  school  buildings  and 
others  where  many  people  Congregate  shall 
op -n  outward.  That  is  a  provision  that 
makes  largely  for  safety,  hut  even  that  is  not 
enough.  The  buildings,  so  far  as  possible, 
should  he  of  uninflammable  construction ; the 
smaller  children  should  be  on  the  lower  floors, 
and  exits  should  be  broad  and  sufficient  in 
number." 

In  New  York,  The  Evening Journal 'insists 
that  steam-heating  plants  should  be  separate 
from  the  school  buildings  that  they  serve. 
The  Brooklyn  Standard  I  'iiion  questions 
whether  the  city  schools  are  properly  provided 
with  outside  fire-escapes.      77/r  Sun  observes  : 

"  better,  and  more  likely  to  produce  good 
results,  than  any  inquiry  that  may  be  made  in- 
to the  North  Collinwood  disaster,  however,  is 
the  action  of  the  authorities  of  Illinois,  who 
have  closed  every  school  in  the  State  not  known 
to  be  properly  equipped  with  emergency  exits, 
fire-escapes,  doors  hung  to  swing  outward,  and 
similar  devices  for  the  prompt  dispersal  of 
their  inmates.  The  declared  policy  of  the  Illi- 
nois authorities  is  to  keep  each  of  these  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  closed  until  its  con- 
struction and  facilities  for  dismissing  the  pupils  quickly  have  been 
approved  by  men  competent  to  pass  on  such  matters. 

"It  is  to  such  foresight  as  this  that  the  pupils  in  the  immense 
public  schools  of  New  York  owe  the  considerable  degree  of  safety 
in  which  they  work.  The  school  designers  have  been  alive  to  the 
fire  hazard  and  have  built  in  preparation  for  it.  The  pupils  are 
drilled  in  expectation  of  fire.  The  schools  are  conducted  on  the 
theory  that  fire  in  the  building  is  an  extreme  probability,  not  a 
remote  possibility.  To  this  the  city  has  been  indebted  for  numer- 
ous fortunate  escapes  from  threatened  horrors." 

As  tho  in  special  corroboration  of  this  claim  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  fire-drill  in  the  New  York  schools,  on  March  6  when  a  lire 
broke  out  on  the  top  floor  of  Public  School  165,  2,500  children 
marched  out  of  the  building  singing,  and  without  panic,  in  less 


than  two  minutes.     A  few  days  before  1,200  children  were  safely 

withdrawn  by  the  same  means  from  a  burning  schooi  building  in 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
That  no  precautions  should  be  spared,  that  no  expense  is  too 

great  to  make  our  schools  as  safe  as  human  power  can  make  them, 
is  universally  agreed.  To  quote  the  Phila- 
delphia Press : 

"  Fire-escapes  and  lire-drills  are  wise  pre- 
cautions, with  which  the  children  are  pro- 
tected, so  far  as  they  go,  but  the  Cleveland 
calamity  proves  the  wisdom  of  the  present 
Philadelphia  rule,  to  make  al  new  school- 
houses  fire-proof.  A  fire-proof  school  house 
need  cost  no  more  than  a  combustible  one, 
while  it  is  stronger,  will  last  longer,  and 
would  make  impossible  the  awful  sacrifice  of 
children,  reported  from  Cleveland. 

"Unhappily  the  construction  of  fire-proof 
school  buildings  is  a  new  rule.  The  build- 
ings now  in  use,  with  one  exception,  are  not 
fire-proof.  Some  of  these  have  been  con- 
demned as  highly  dangerous.  To  tear  down 
these  unsafe  school  buildings  wherever  they 
exist  and  replace  them  by  fire-proof  struc- 
tures would  be  a  proper  and  humane  expen- 
diture that  can  not  be  made  too  soon." 


Copyrighted,  I!Mle,  ly  Harris  &  Ewin^. 

JUDGE    WILFLEY, 

Who  enforced  the  law  too  rigorously  to  please 


the  criminals 


JUDGE  WILFLEY  EXONERATED— What- 
ever interests  may  have  inspired  the  charges 
against  Judge  Lebbeus  R.  Wilfley,  of  the 
United  States  Court  at  Shanghai,  they  have 
been  silent  since  the  publication  of  Secretary  Root's  report  recom- 
mending the  dismissal  of  the  charges  and  the  President's  stinging 
comment  : 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  assault  on  Judge  Wilfley  in 
the  interest  of  the  vicious  and  criminal  classes  is  a  public  scandal." 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  shows  that  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Judge  Wilfley  so  lax  was  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  American  quarter  that  vicious  characters  of  all  classes  flour- 
ished there  under  the  protection  of  alleged  American  citizenship. 
Judge  Wilfley *s  energy  in  enforcing  the  law  won  him  the  enmity 
of  these  whose  selfish  interests  had  been  furthered  by  the  protec- 
tion of  vice. 


A    VU1<    1      I   ROM      1  111'     1' AMU    1)    <    III 

—  liradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
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Where  would  we  be  now  it  modem  counsel  had  prevailed  in  '76? 

— Ehrhart  in  Puck 

THE  IRREPRESSIBLE  CONFLICT. 
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Editorial  opinion  on  the  case  is  summarized  in  this  statement  of 
the  Washington  Herald : 

"We  recognize  in  Judge  Wilrley  a  high-minded,  courageous 
American  who  is  a  credit  to  his  country  and  to  the  nation  he  rep- 
resents. The  sum  total  of  his  offending  seems  to  be  that  he  re- 
fused shelter  and  protection  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  out- 
casts from  our  own  shores  who  for  years  have  made  the  name  of 
the  American  colony  at  Shanghai  a  byword  and  reproach.  And 
thus  he  subjected  himself  to  impeachment  proceedings  at 
Washington  ! 

"If  we  want  China's  goodwill  and  respect;  if  we  would  pro- 
mote our  material  interests  in  the  Orient  and  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  presented  by  the  present  awakening,  we  should  keep 
the  American  flag  clean  at  all  hazards." 

Late  cable  dispatches  from  Shanghai  say  that  the  American 
community  in  that  city  is  greatly  pleased  that  Judge  Wilrley's  con- 
duct of  the  court  has  been  sustained. 


THE  NAVAL  TURMOIL 

IN  the  midst  of  all  the  recriminations  and  rancor  exhibited  in 
the  inquiry  by  the  Senate  Naval  Committee  in  Washington 
the  press  seem  to  have  overlooked  a  little  bill  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Knox  that  may  have  been  framed  with  a  view  to  present  needs. 
It  provides  for  more  chaplains  for  the  Navy. 

The  remark  that  has  aroused  the  most  acrimony  is  the  statement 
of  Commander  William  S.  Sims  to  the  committee  that  our 
gunnery  in  the  naval  fight  at  Santiago  was  "the  most  disgraceful 
exhibition  that  ever  took  place  on  the  face  of  the  globe."  The 
percentage  of  hits,  he  claimed,  was  less  than  four,  and  "the  Span- 
iards were  in  a  woful  condition  or  they  would  have  escaped  en- 
tirely." Representative  Hobson,  who  sank  the  Merrimac  and  is 
now  in  Congress,  says  in  a  New  York  World  interview  : 

"Commander  Sims  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  has 
been  one  of  the  most  useful  officers  in  the  Navy.  It  is  largely  due 
to  his  energy  and  persistent  effort  that  the  gunnery  of  our  Navy 
has  improved  in  such  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  standing  as  it  doubtless  does,  at  the  present  moment,  first 
among  the  navies  of  the  world. 

"  It  is  not  surprizing  that  Commander  Sims  should  look  upon 
the  gunnery  of  the  Navy  in  1898  as  inefficient,  but  he  must  cer- 
tainly have  measured  it  by  the  standards  of  to-day,  whereas  the 
proper  standard  to  use  is  that  of  ten  years  ago 

"The  true  measure  was  its  effectiveness,  which  attained  a  maxi- 
mum both  at  Manila  Bay  and  at  Santiago,  encompassing  the  total 
destruction  of  the  enemy  without  any  loss  to  the  victor,  a  record 
that  never  has  been  equaled  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  never 
can  be  surpassed  as  long  as  time  lasts 

"We  have  been  so  criticized  for  winning  the  battle  of  Santiago* 
that  I  dread  to  think  what  would  have  happened  to  us  had  we  won 
another    important    sea-fight.     Probably    we    would    have    been 
hanged." 

The  Washington  Star  says  similarly: 

"Commander  Sims  can  not  expect  to  elicit  the  respectful  at- 
tention due  to  an  expert  witness  when  he  indulges  in  such  extrava- 
gances. He  challenges  not  merely  the  pride  but  the  common  sense 
of  the  public  when  he  thus  grossly  exaggerates  the  faults  of  the 
Navy  and  ridicules  its  performances.  There  may  be  deficiencies 
to  correct.  Possibly  there  have  been  serious  mistakes  in  construc- 
tion. Maybe  there  are  to-day  dangerous  deficiencies  in  both 
equipment  and  personnel.  But  these  faults  will  not  be  best  cor- 
rected through  the  medium  of  partizanship  or  rancor  or  profes- 
sional jealousy." 

Our  Navy,  "ship  for  ship,  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world," 
declares  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  (New  York);  and  so 
thinks  the  Washington  Post,  which  says  : 

"Any  passer-*- v  can  pick  flaws  in  the  construction  of  a  palace. 
It  is  another  thing  to  build  the  palace  itself,  with  regard  to 
cost,  size,  adornment,  and  equipment.  It  is  so  easy  to  criticize 
that  the  habit   is  quickly  acquired,  especially   when   any  casual 


critic's  say-so  is  taken  up  and  magnified  as  something  important. 
Does  any  one  imagine  that  the  magazine-writer  who  stirred  up 
the  naval-construction  gossip  is  not  flattered  by  his  success? 
Will  he  not  be  tempted  to  turn  out  something  still  more  sensa- 
tional, in  order  to  reap  still  greater  notoriety?" 

Mr.  Reuterdahl,  who  started  the  broil  by  his  article  in  McClurc's, 

lias  left  the  fleet  and  is  coming  home  to  take  a  hand   in  the  fray. 
Before  lie  started  he  said 
to  a  representative  of  the 
Hearst  papers  : 

"  I  will  give  complete 
proof  of  all  my  charges, 
and  I  am  ready  to  dem- 
onstrate that  two-thirds 
of  all  the  active  line  offi- 
cers uphold  my  assertions 
regarding  our  ships  of 
war. 

"The  Navy  is  bedrid- 
den by  a  lot  of  old  fogies, 
who  hold  their  jobs  just 
because  they  blindly  fol- 
low ancient  traditions. 

"  I  am  single-hearted 
in  my  purpose.  I  am 
striking  not  at  men,  but 
at  the  'system,'  and  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  an  aven- 
ger who  is  welcomed  by 
the  majority  of  the  officers 
of  the  Navy." 


O  pyiighted,  1908,  by  Harris  &  Ewing. 

COMMANDER   SIMS, 


Who  introduced  modern  methods  of  gun- 
fire into  our  Navy.  He  declares  our  gunnery 
at  Santiago  was  "'disgraceful." 


The  Navy  '(Washing- 
ton), the  new  service  jour- 
nal whose  aim  seems  to 
be  to  point  out  the  weak  spots  in  our  Navy,  with  a  view  to 
strengthening  them,|condemns  the  regulation  that  forbids  anybody 
in  the  service  to  make  public  criticisms.     It  observes  : 

"The  protection  afforded  by  this  regulation  to  official  mistakes, 
unbusinesslike  and  wasteful  use  of  the  public  money,  and  serious 
weaknesses  in  our  war-fleet,  is  nearly  perfect.  A  little  scrutiny  of 
its  provisions  will  show  that  it  is  as  iron-bound  as  the  rules  of  the 
bureaucracy  of  Russia.  It  is  a  violation  of  this  regulation  for  an 
officer  of  a  ship  to  make  any  comment  on  the  condition  of  the 
ship  to  any  one  outside  of  the  Navy  Department.  It  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rule  for  a  gunnery  officer  to  say  to  any  one  that  the 
guns  of  his  turret  are  ill  mounted  or  that  the  ammunition-hoist  is 
faulty.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  rule  for  an  officer  to  express  any 
opinion  upon  the  character  of  the  bureau  system  of  naval  adminis- 
tration. In  short,  the  regulation  enjoins  on  all  officers  of  the  Navy 
and  on  every  other  person  employed  under  the  Department  a 
silence  that  would  seem  to  be  humanly  impossible. 

"  The  rule,  it  may  be  said  in  defense,  was  issued  many  years  ago, 
under  war  conditions  which  justified  the  extreme  rigor  of  its 
provisions. 

"No  justification  exists  now.  On  the  contrary,  the  rule  serves 
now  only  to  furnish  the  Department  with  a  most  effective  screen 
for  its  own  blunders  and  defects.  It  is  being  used  now  to  cover 
up  mistakes  in  judgment,  waste  of  money,  and  grave  defects  in  our 
war-ships.  No  omcer  may  inform  the  people  of  the  country  of 
the  facts,  without  laying  himself  open  to  court-martial.  If  he  is 
not  tried  by  court-martial,  the  bureaus  know  of  other  ways  to  pun- 
ish him.  He  tells  the  truth  at  his  peril.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  Department  wants  to  defend  its  mistakes,  it  may  authorize  an 
officer  to  prepare  and  make  public  any  sort  of  whitewashing 
statement  that  may  be  deemed  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  result  is  that  the  whole  service  is  under  a  constant 
pressure  to  justify  and  excuse  the  existing  order  of  things.  De- 
fend the  bureaus,  and  you  get  preferment  and  the  good  will  of  the 
powers  that  be.  Tell  any  truth  that  does  not  please  these  powers, 
and  you  may  expect  something  unpleasant.  Thus  the  regulation 
brings  to  bear  on  the  whole  service  the  cohesive  power  of  self- 
interest.  The  rule  does  not  keep  our  military  secrets  from  foreign 
nations.  It  keeps  the  truth  from  those  who  have  a  right  to  know 
the  truth — the  people  of  the  United  States." 
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PARTY    PLATFORM    OF    SOUTHERN    REPUBLICANS. 

—  Iiiggers  in  the  Nashville  American. 


AROUND,    AROUND,    AROUND.' 

Tariff  revision    a  la  G.  O.  P. 

— B.  S.  in  the  Columbia  State. 


THE   PIE    AND   THE    PUDDING. 


A  REPUBLICAN  SENATOR  FROM 
KENTUCKY 

"T^HAT  is  the  best  Democratic  vote  I  ever  cast,"  exclaimed 
A  Representative  Lillard  (Dem.),  of  the  Kentucky  legisla- 
ture, as  he  voted  for  William  O'Connell  Bradley  (Rep.)  for  United 
States  senator,  and  some  of  the  Democratic  papers  agree  with 
him.  The  election  of  a  Republican  senator  "will  not  be  a  mis- 
fortune for  the  Democratic  party  if  it  means  the  ending  of  the 
Goebel-Hargis-Beckham  regime  in  the  politics  of  that  State," 
remarks  the  Hartford  Times  (Ind.  Dem.).  which  goes  on  to  refer 
to  the  Democratic  leaders  in  Kentucky  as  "anarchists,"  and  adds 
that  "  it  is  high  time  for  the  Kentuckians  to  get  rid  of  mob  leaders 
and  the  mob  spirit,  if  they  desire  to  save  their  State  from  relaps- 
ing into  the  condition  of  Morocco  or  the  Kongo  region."  The 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  (Dem.)  agrees  that  ex-Governor 
Beckham,  the  defeated  senatorial  candidate,  "lias  made  Kentucky 
one  of  the  worst- governed  States  in  the  Union,"  and  deserves  all 
that  has  come  in  his  direction. 

Senator  Bradley  was  elected  by  the  aid  of  four  Democratic 
votes,  after  a  long  deadlock  in  which  Mr.  Beckham  persisted  in 
his  candidacy  long  after  it  was  evident  that  his  election  was  im- 
possible. The  defection  oi  the  four  legislators  is  attributed  to 
disgust  witli  Beckham  and  his  methods.  Mr.  W'atterson'draws  this 
character-sketch  of  him  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.) : 

"When    Mr.    licckhani,  who    had    never   been    thought  of  for  t lie 

chief  magistracy,  succeeded  to  that  responsibility  through  the  as- 
sassination of  Goebel,  .  .  .  he  had  hardly  taken  his  oath  of  office 
before  he  began  to  betray  thai  he  had  either  no  conception  of,  or 
no  respect  tor.  its  real  obligations.    Sprung  from  machine  politics, 

he  soon  showed  that  his  political   horizon   did   not    extend   beyond 

thai  of  his  origin,  and,  blind  to  the  disasters  which  machine  politics 

had  already  brought   upon    his  party,  lie   at   once,  as  his  chief  and 

continuing  duty,  set  about  constructing,  not  even  a  party  machine, 
but  a  Beckham  machine 

"It  was  in  the  prosecution  of  this  petty  scheme  of  selfish  ad- 
vancement and  seltish  revenge  that  he  overreached  himself.  Pro- 
posing to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  lie  invented  the  unheard-of 
device  of  having  his  machine  order  a  primary  nearly  two  years 

before  the  senatorial  election,  a  device  which,  as  it  was  to  be 
under  the  control  of  his  own  machine,  seemed  sure  t"  accomplish 
the   end    intended,  and  which   did    finally  accomplish  it  ;  for   while 


his  opponent,  tho  forced  to  meet  him  pn  such  unequal  terms,  de- 
feated him  at  the  polls,  his  machine  still  had  the  counting  of  the 
returns,  and  counted  with  the  fidelity  and  precision  of  a  carefully 
constructed  a  piece  of  mechanism. 

"  Here  was  really  the  downfall  of  Beckham.  The  unfairness, 
the  effrontery,  the  cold-blooded  freebootingof  the  proceeding  were 
so  unmistakable  that  reaction  and  revolt,  even  among  those  who 
had  hitherto  supported  him,  followed  ;  and,  alarmed  at  this,  he 
plunged  into  the  campaign  of  desperate  double-dealing  and  ruth- 
less sacrifice  of  Democratic  principle  which  carried  down  to  defeat 
the  whole  State  ticket  of  his  party  last  November,  with  the  return 
of  a  General  Assembly  which  has  now  consigned  him  to  the  gen- 
eral ruin  he  wrought." 

Mr.  Bryan,  however,  calls  the  result  "a  great  misfortune,"  and 
brands  the  four  Democratic  insurgents  as  "embezzlers  of  power," 
a  term  which  the  Houston  Post  (Dem.)  heartily  indorses.  Other 
papers  accuse  them  of  opposing  Beckham  because  he  favors  pro- 
hibition. The  Charleston  Post  (Dem.)  thinks  they  should  have 
stuck  to  their  party  ;  and  the  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.)  says  : 

"They  have  weakened  the  Democratic  forces  in  the  Senate  at  a 
time  when  it  was  hoped  they  would  soon  be  strengthened.  They 
have  dealt  a  blow  to  the  Democracy  of  the  nation.  They  have 
betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  their  constituents. 

"  Differences  arise  between  factions  or  classes  of  every  political 
part),  and  every  party  man  who  hopes  to  survive  in  politics  accepts 
the  verdict  of  the  majority  in  good  faith.  With  the  differences 
among  the  Democrats  of  Kentucky  the  Democrats  of  other  States 
have  no  concern.  They  could  easily  have  been  settled  without 
party  injury. 

"  But  there  are  few  Democrats  in  the  United  States  who  will  not 
bitterly  condemn  the  revolt  against  party  law  and  the  treachery  to 
party  interests  which  in  Kentucky  have  sacrificed  a  Senatorship 
to  a  feud." 

The  new  Senator  was  the  first  Republic. in  governor  of  Kentucky 
(1895-99)  and  has  been  four  times  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  in 
previous  campaigns.  In  1888  he  received  106  votes  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  the  Republican  National  Convention.  He  favors  Fair- 
banks for  the  Presidential  nomination  this  year,  and  thinks  Taft 
could  not  carry  the  country.      He  says  : 

"The  Republican  Federal  office-holders  of  the  State  (  Kentucky), 
with  leu  exceptions,  are  banded,  organized,  and  earnestly  laboring 
to  carry  the  State  for  Mr.  Taft.  Should  they  succeed  they  will 
lead  the  party  to  another  defeat." 
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THE  GOVERNOR  AND  THE  GAMBLER 

EVEN  those  New  York  papers  that,  during  the  racing  season, 
devote  much  space  to  the  publication  of  information  for  the 
layers  of  odds  applaud  Governor  Hughes  for  his  able  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  Agnew-Hart  bills  to  suppress  race-track  gambling. 
In  fact,  The  Evening  Journal calls  upon  the  Governor  to  put  an 
end  to  the  evil  without  tarrying  for  special  legislative  action,  under 
the  authority  of  the  general  prohibition  of  all  forms  of  gambling 
already  embodied  in  the  State  constitution. 

In  the  rather  dramatic  ending  of  the  preliminary  fight  for  the 
bills  in  the  committee  stage,  signalized  by  the  speech  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor Black  in  opposition  Jo  the  corrective  measures,  and  by  the 
reply  of  Governor  Hughes  in  his  address  at  a  public  dinner  in 
New  York,  the  honors  are  considered  to  rest  with  the  Governor, 
and  it  seems  to  be  generally  expected  that  the  Codes  Committee 
of  the  Assembly  will  report  the  bills  favorably. 

The  Governor's  skilful  appeal  to  popular  sentiment  by  giving 
out  for  publication  letters  received  from  wives  and  mothers  whose 
husbands  and  sons  were  ruined  by  race-track  gambling,  furnished 
the  press  with  new  ammunition  against  the  betting  evil.  In  one 
of  these  letters  the  writer  says  : 

"  I  write  this  letter  for  the  reason  that  I  have  suffered  for  the 
last  five  years.  At  times  I  had  not  the  most  necessary  things  of 
life,  all  through  the  race-track.  My  husband  earns  a  pretty  nice 
salary,  and  we  could  live  comfortably  were  it  not  for  the  race- 
track. During  the  seven  months  of  racing  my  husband  draws  his 
wages  and  goes  to  the  track,  and  after  losing  one-half  or  three- 
quarters  of  same  he  brings  the  rest  home,  which  is  not  much.  I 
have  a  little  crippled  child  whom  I  take  to  the  hospital  twice  a 
week,  but  during  the  racing  season  I  can  not  do  same,  as  I  have 
not  car-fare  at  times.  I  trust  that  you  will  understand  the  rest, 
and  may  God  help  you  in  your  undertaking." 

Another  phase  of  the  evil  is  presented  in  a  letter  from  a  victim 
of  the  gambling  mania  : 

"  I  am  a  young  man  twenty-four  years  of  age.  For  seven  years 
I  worked  hard,  and  saved  up  during  that  time  $550.  Last  year  I 
lost  every  penny  of  it  at  this  game,  and  to-day  find  myself  out  of 
work.     Governor,  if  you  don't  stop  this  game  it  will  surely  kill  me." 

According  to  a  letter  from  the  principal  of  a  Brooklyn  public 
school,  even  the  children  are  directly  affected  : 


"  I  have  had  pupils,  many  of  them  less  than  ten  years  old,  gam- 
bling— led  on  by  the  tracks  close  to  my  school.  I  have  seen  bur- 
glary committed  by  a  boy  less  than  sixteen  years  old  to  get  money 
to  go  to  the  race  tracks.  Surely  boys  are  worth  more  than  well- 
bred  horses,  tho  so  many  think  otherwise." 

The  following  letter  came  from  a  lieutenant  of  police  in  New 
York  City  : 

"  Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  manly  stand  you  have  taken  to 
abolish  race-track  gambling.  If  it  can  be  accomplished,  you  will 
do  more  good  for  the  youth  and  homes  in  this  State  than  any  act 
of  legislation  that  lias  been  attempted  in  a  generation.  Race  track 
gambling,  as  conducted  to-day  by  a  gang  of  notorious  crooks  from 
all  over  this  country  and  Europe,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  lair  name  of 
the  glorious  State  of  New  York." 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail  points  out  that  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  New  Hampshire  have  put  down  race- 
track gambling,  and  that  New  York  is  the  only  State  where  the 
question  has  been  raised  that  still  tolerates  this  iniquity.  The 
Washington  Post  argues  against  the  contention  that  the  abolition 
of  the  betting-ring  would  destroy  the  sport  of  racing  with  its 
healthful,  beneficial  features,  claiming  that  the  men  who  race  horses 
do  so  for  pleasure  and  love  of  sport,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  love  of  sport  endures. 

"Empty  Rhetoric"  is  the  characterization  of  ex-Governor 
Black's  speech  by  the  New  York  Times.  "Mr.  Black  Is  Funny" 
is  the  heading,  of  an  editorial  in  which  The  Evening  Mail deals 
with  the  ex-Governor's  contention  that  consistency  would  require 
making  a  girl's  wager  of  a  box  of  candy  on  a  college  boat-race  or 
the  taking  of  a  chance  at  a  church  fair  equally  criminal  with  book- 
making.  The  Evening  Post  thus  favors  the  ex-Governor  with 
its  choicest  brand  of  sarcasm  : 

"  Former  Governor  Black  attained  the  very  loftiest  plane  of  argu 
ment  in  his  impassioned  plea  for  race-track  betting.  We  can  think 
of  no  momentous  event  in  our  national  annals,  not  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  not  the  framing  of  the  Consti- 
tution, not  even  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  in  which 
higher  issues  were  invoked.  Gambling  is  inherent  in  our  nature, 
argued  ex-Governor  Black,  and  it  can  not  be  wrong,  else  God 
would  not  have  implanted  this  passion  in  us.  This  is  a  shifting  of 
responsibility  with  a  noble  generosity.  Similarly,  divine  initiative 
implanted  in   us  the  desire  to    master   our  fellow  men,    and   the 


A   CONFESSION    OF   FAILURE. 

Unhealthy,  seeming  prosperity."  -T.   Roosevelt. 

—  L>.  S.  in  the  Columbia  State. 


MORE    WORK   SUSPENDED, 

—  DeMar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
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extinction  of  slavery  was  consequently  one  of  our  great  national  mis- 
takes. The  longing  t<>r  the  roll  of  the  sea  and  the  clash  of  steel 
on  steel  is  one  of  the  most  elemental  appetites  which  the  suppres- 
sion of  piracy  has  wrongly  stifled.  The  feeling  of  reverence  ex- 
presses  itself  never  more  powerfully  than  in  the  act  of  the  savage 
who  immolates  his  aged  grandmother  to  Mumbo  Jumbo,  and  Dr. 
Livingstone's  activity  in  Africa  is  consequently  one  of  the  darkest 
stains  on  the  page  of  civilization.  Of  course,  gambling  is  under 
divine  protection;  for  has  it  not  been  written  that  the  devil  takes 
the  hindmost  :  and  does  that  not  mean  that  Providence  always  bets 
on  at  least  winner  or  second  place?  We  think  an  endowed  race- 
track, with  a  ten-per-ccnt.  rake  off  for  foreign  missions,  would  just 
about  suit  Mr.  Black." 

In  his  own  reply  Governor  Hughes  treated  the  remarks  of  his 
predecessor  in  office  from  a  more  serious  standpoint.  After  quo- 
ting the  clause  of  the  State  constitution  that  forbids  "pool-selling, 
bookmaking,  or  any  other  kind  of  gambling,"  and  directs  the  leg- 
islature to  "pass  appropriate  laws  "  to  prevent  such  offenses,  he 
went  on  to  say  : 

"  I  »'ies  the  Constitution  mean  anything?  Does  the  oath  of  office 
mean  anything?     Have  we  reached  a  point  where  we  are  to  debate 


"MY   OL1J    KENTUCKY   HOME." 

—  Plaschke  in  the  Louisville  Post. 

the  fundamental  principles  of  government?  Do  the  opponents  of 
the  anti-gambling  bills  now  before  the  legislature  mean  that  the 
Constitution  is  a  good  thing  when  it  doesn't  interfere  with  their 
pleasures  or  their  money-making  desires,  but  that  it  may  be  dis- 
regarded when  it  hurts  their  pocket-books  or  opposes  their  philos- 
ophy? Those  who  give  that  doctrine  to  the  people  will  one  day 
reap  a  terrible  harvest.  We  either  have  constitutional  government 
or  we  do  not  have  it.  Do  not  be  deceived  !  The  people  are  not 
mocked.  If  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  override  the  Constitution  in 
order  to  protect  gamblers,  some  day  it  will  be  an  easy  thing  to 
override  the  Constitution  in  its  protection  of  property. 

"My  friends,  important  as  are  the  evils  flowing  from  public 
gambling,  there  is  still  a  deeper  question,  and  every  patriotic  citi- 
zen must  feel  the  deepest  sorrow  in  his  heart  when  he  sees  any 
effort  that  would  result  in  confusing  the  popular  judgment  with 
regard  to  such  a  fundamental  matter,  or  in  leading  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  ignore  their  explicit  oaths  of  office." 

While  the  contest  is  strictly  a  State  affair,  interest  in  the  matter 
at  issue  and  the  persons  involved  have  made  it  of  national  impor- 
tance, and  should  the  Governor's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  bills  be 
crowned  with  the  success  that  the  press  seems  inclined  to  antici- 
pate, it  is  believed  by  more  than  one  paper  that  the  complete  indi- 
vidual victory  will  greatly  strengthen  his  chances  for  obtaining  the 
Republican  Presidential  nomination. 


HOME  VIEWS  OF  THE  NIGHT-RIDERS 

'JMIK  seeming  inability  of  the  civil  authorities  to  cope  with  the 
-1  tobacco  war  in  Kentucky,  and  the  probability  that  the  pres- 
ent State  legislature  will  adjourn  without  providing  drastic  meas- 
ures for  the  correction  of  the  "reign  of  terror"  in  the  tobacco- 
growing  territory  of  the  State,  are  bringing  down  a  storm  of  protest 
from  the  Kentucky  press.  It  is  estimated  that  up  to  the  present 
time  the  night-riders  have  destroyed  property  in  the  State  to  the 
amount  of  $50,000,000.  \,o  far,  say  the  press  dispatches,  no  arrests 
have  been  made,  and  the  disregard  for  personal  rights  and  prop- 
erty borders  upon  a  state  of  anarchy.  "  Steadily,"  the  Louisville 
Post  remarks,  "  these  raiders  are  sinking  Kentucky  to  the  level  of 
Colorado  or  of  Portugal,  where  all  laws  are  silent  and  the  rifle  is 
the  one  guardian  of  the  domestic  hearth."  And  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  after  explaining  that  "this  unrestrained  madness 
has  reached  such  a  stage  in  Kentucky  that  further  protests  or  ap- 
peals by  the  press  seem  useless,"  adds  with  a  warning  finger  that 
if  worse  comes  to  worse  the  people  "will  have  to  take  the  protec- 
tion of  themselves  and  their  property  into  their  own  hands." 
Further : 

"The  independent  planter  whose  business  is  interfered  with  has 
just  as  clear  a  right  to  burn  the  barn  of  an  entirely  innocent,  God- 
fearing, and  upright  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Equity, 
or  the  Burley  Tobacco  Society  of  Montgomery  County,  as  a  night- 
riders  has  to  scrape  his  plant-beds.  That  is  to  say,- he  has  no 
right  at  all,  and  should  be  promptly  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  there 
to  repent  his  sins  and  reflect  upon  the  unwisdom  of  violating  laws 
in  a  State  enjoying  a  democratic  form  of  government." 

Still  more  pessimistic  is  the  view  taken  by  the  Springfield  (Ken- 
tucky) Sun.  It  fears  that  the  capture  and  punishment  of  the  lawless 
bands  are  among  "the  impossible  things."  It  bases  this  outlook 
upon  the  fact  that  the  night-riders  "are  well  organized  :  they  are 
determined  ;  their  friends  protect  them  ;  their  enemies  are  afraid 
to  prosecute  them,  and  there  you  have  it.  They  area  free  set,  and 
are  farther  to-day  from  the  grasp  of  the  law  than  ever  before — un- 
bridled and  galloping  asses  bent  upon  destruction."     It  continues  : 

"  Soldiers  have  availed  naught ;  Gatling  guns  sit  upon  their 
wheels  in  innocent  indifference,  while  the  marching  armies  of 
night-riders  continue  their  raids,  applying  the  torch,  unmolested, 
undisturbed,  and  with  as  much  preciseness  of  method  as  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Pension  Department  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment." 

The  Danville  (Kentucky)  Advocate,  jumping  the  fence  of  all  con- 
servative Southern  tradition  in  its  desperation,  believes  it  high  time 
to  call  in  aid  from  the  Federal  Government.  "If,"  it  affirms. 
"Governor  Willson  is  doing  his  best,  and  is  incapable  of  preserv- 
ing order,  then  he  had  better  admit  it  and  call  on  the  President  for 
Federal  aid  (as  humiliating  and  obnoxious  as  that  would  be),  for 
we  must  have  peace." 

A  portion  of  the  State  press,  however,  while  deriding  the  un- 
lawful methods  the  night-riders  have  selected  to  further  their  ends, 
still  champion  the  cause.  "There  comes  a  time,"  says  the  Clinton 
(Kentucky)  Citict-ttc\  "when  the  only  way  to  fight  the  devil  suc- 
cessfully is  with  fire." 

Commenting  upon  the  acute  situation  in  Kentucky,  the  New 
York  World  sees  a  ray  of  hope  in  the  cure  Governor  Vardaman, 
of  Mississippi,  applied  to  a  similar  situation  in  his  State.  To 
quote  in  part  : 

"When  the  much-abused  Governor  Vardaman  took  office  he  was 
confronted  by  similar  conditions  in  Mississippi.  In  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  State  whitecap  bands  of  armed  men,  some  of  them 
persons  of  local  prominence,  were  carrying  on  night  meetings  and 
ridings  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  controlling  negro  labor  in 
the  interest  of  the  farmers.  'The  Farmers'  League  '  undertook  by 
force  and  intimidation  to  prevent  negroes  from  working  for  mer 
chants  and  non-resident  land-owners,  or  even  owning  property  of 
their  own. 
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"Governor  Vardaman  had  pledged  himself  to  break  up  the 
whitecap  bands,  and  he  did  it.  Detectives  were  brought  in  from 
the  outside.  Lists  were  secured  of  the  members  of  every  whitecap 
band.  One  member  of  the  Mississippi  legislature  was  indicted 
for  manslaughter  and  several  less  prominent  men  arrested  for 
whitecap  murders.  A  plot,  it  was  said,  was  discovered  to  assas- 
sinate a  district  attorney  engaged  in  running  down  the  criminals. 
But  finally  the  League  went  to  pieces,  partly  because  of  the  deser- 
tion of  the  better  class  of  farmers,  but  chiefly  owing  to  the  energy 
of  the  officers  of  the  law. 

"Governor  Willson  can  accomplish  the  same  thing  if  he  lias  the 
right  stuff  in  him.  No  secret  bands  with  as  many  members  as  the 
'night-riders  '  can  long  hold  together  if  the  law  pursues  them  as 
fearlessly  as  it  would  individual  criminals.  Once  Kentucky  jails 
or  hangs  a  few  of  these  barn-burners  and  assassins  the  tobacco- 
growing  districts  will  resume  their  normal  quiet  and  prosperity." 


TO  STAMP  OUT  ANARCHY 

DESPITE  denials  by  Miss  Emma  Goldman,  and  the  lack  of 
absolutely  confirmatory  evidence,  the  papers  of  the  United 
States  are  nearly  unanimous  in  holding  Anarchist  conspirators  re- 
sponsible for  the  attempt,  on  March  2,  to  assassinate  George  M. 
Shippy,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  police,  in  which  the  would- 
be  murderer  was  shot  and  killed  by  his  intended  victim.  Further, 
the  Chicago  crime  is  associated  editorially  with  the  riotous  demon- 
stration under  the  red  flag  in  Philadelphia,  the  murder  of  Father 
Leo  Heinrichs  in  Denver,  and  various  alleged  threats  and  con- 
spiracies ;  consequently  the  order  of  Secretary  Straus,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  instructing  the  immigration 
authorities  to  cooperate  with  the  police  in  locating  and  deporting 
alien  Anarchists  and  criminals,  is  hailed  as  the  first  movement 
toward  the  eradication  of  a  notorious  evil. 

In  reference  to  the  proposed  joint  action  the  order  directs  : 

"  You  should  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Chief  of  Police  or  Chief 
of  the  Secret  Service  the  definition  of 'Anarchist '  contained  in 
sections  2  and  38  of  the  Act  of  February  20,  1907,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2,  placing  within  the  excluded  classes  'persons 
who  have  bsen  convicted  of  or  admit  having  committed  a  felony 
or  other  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude,' point- 
ing out  that  if  any  such  person  is  found  within  the  United  States 
within  three  years  after  landing  or  entry  therein  he  is  amenable 
to  deportation  under  the  provisions  of  section  21  of  said  act." 

"Anarchists"  are  denned  in  the  act  cited  in  the  Secretary's 
order  thus : 

"  Persons  who  believe  in  or  advocate  the  overthrow  by  force  or 
violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  all  govern- 
ment", or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or  the  assassination  of  public 
officials." 

The  Chicago  press,  while  calling  for  a  thorough  investigation  of 
revolutionary  activities,  urges  calmness  and  judicial  moderation. 
Says  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  : 

"Our  course  must  not  be  dictated  by  a  bitter  and  reckless  desire 
for  revenge.  To  murderous  lawlessness  we  must  oppose  the  law 
and  only  the  law.  The  hysteria  of  the  Haymarket  times  must  not 
come  over  us  again. 

"Indiscriminate  'raids'  and  confiscations  can  do  little  good; 
unfounded  'theories  '  of  secret  plots  and  bloodthirsty  conspiracies 
will  do  positive  harm.  And  violent  repression  but  invites  reprisals 
from  all  the  irresponsible  enemies  of  society. 

"  Anarchy  can  not  be  conquered  by  anarchy.  The  law  strictly 
applied  is  our  surest  and  deadliest  weapon." 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  suggests  that  the  attack  on  Superin- 
tendent Shippy  may  have  been  plotted  in  retaliation  for  the  pre- 
vention, by  the  police,  of  a  great  parade  of  the  unemployed  a  few 
weeks  before.  As  for  the  responsibility  for  the  crime,  this  paper 
.says : 

"Averbuch,  a  young  and  ignorant  tool  of  shrewder  persons,  knew 


nothing  about  American  government  and  American  institutions. 
He  did  not  speak  the  language  of  the  country.  Is  there  any  jus- 
tice in  throwing  upon  this  youth  the  full  burden  of  the  crime  which 
he,  armed  to  the  teeth,  deliberately  prepared  to  commit  and  which 
he  tried  with  all  his  power  to  commit  until  he  died  fighting?  The 
crime  had  its  inspiration  in  the  words,  the  plottings,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  men  and  women  who  welcomed  young  Averbuch  into 
their  counsels  of  darkness  on  his  arrival  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  their  crime,  because  the  young  man  either  had  reason  to  think 


CHIEF  OF   POLICE  SHIPPY,  OF  CHICAGO, 

Who  shot  and  killed  his  anarchist  assailant. 

that  he  was  doing  their  will  or  actually  was  doing  their  will  when 
he  sought  to  kill  Chief  Shippy  in  the  chief's  own  home. 

"  The  lesson  of  the  Haymarket  riot  seems  to  have  grown  dim. 
That  riot  is  commemorated  annually  to  this  day  by  throngs  of 
Anarchists  in  certain  foreign  cities.  But  for  years  its  outcome 
sufficed  to  induce  Anarchists  in  this  country  to  put  bridles  on  their 
tongues  and  to  be  prudent  in  their  plottings.  They  have  grown 
very  bold  and  very  venomous  of  late.  Those  of  them  who  are 
aliens  and  are  here  in  defiance  of  Federal  law  should  be  deported. 
The  rest  must  be  dealt  with  by  law  according  to  their  deserts. 
This  is  the  people's  government.  Its  agents  are  the  people's 
agents.  Those  who  strike  at  their  lives  strike  at  the  free  govern- 
ment of  the  American  people." 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  seizes  the  occasion  to  cau- 
tion well-meaning  Socialists  against  the  use  of  the  red  flag,  as  that 
emblem  is  copyrighted  by  Anarchy  and  has  become  the  signal  for 
riot  and  murder.     It  adds  : 

"The  Anarchist  prates  rather  glibly  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
and  suits  the  action  to  the  word  by  translating  his  brother  to  the 
other  world.  Whatever  its  preachings,  anarchy  in  world-wide  prac- 
tise has  meant  murder.  It  is  not  to  be  defended  as  an  expression 
of  human  desire  for  freedom,  because  the  Anarchist  exhibits  his 
murderous  propensities  under  whatever  form  of  government  he 
may  find  himself.  His  gospel  is  the  gospel  of  hate.  His  idea  of 
liberty  is  license  to  slay  when  the  lust  is  upon  him.  His  only 
argument  is  assassination.     There  is  no. placating  him  and  there 
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can  be  no  compromise  with  him.     His  hand  is  raised  against  every 
man  and  every  man's  hand  must  be  raised  against  him." 

The  difficulty  of  shutting  out  the  criminal  element  is  tints  touched 
on  by  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript: 

"We  have  tried  hard  to  weed  out  this  class  from  the  immigrants 
permitted  to  remain  upon  our  shores,  but  by  what  sign  shall  we 
know  them?  The  brand  of  Cain  is  not  an  external  mark  and 
science  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  it  can  make  in  each 
case  an  accurate  psychological  analysis.  There  is  one  thing  that 
can  and  should  he  done.  We  should  establish  for  ourselves  the 
right  to  deport  within  a  reasonable  time,  or  perhaps  at  any  time, 
all  those  found  manifesting  those  impulses  or  harboring  those  pur- 
poses that  would  have  debarred  them  from  asylum  here  had  they 
been  known  or  strongly  suspected  at  the  time  of  landing." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  directs  attention  to  the  Bennet 
bill  requiring  the  deportation  of  all  aliens  convicted  of  felony, 
"the  sole  policy  on  which  all  members  of  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission are  said  to  agree."  Mr.  Bennet  recently  moved,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  the  rules  be  suspended  in  order  to 
pass  his  measure,  but  failed  to  secure  the  necessary  two-thirds' 


majority,  opposition  developing  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed 
law  might  work  hardship  and  injustice  in  certain  cases.  On  this 
point  The  Post  argues  : 

"The  penal  system  which  leaves  the  innocent  unscathed  has  yet 
to  be  invented.  The  Bennet  bill,  which  has  the  support  of  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  embodies  a  principle  which 
this  country  has  long  applied  to  those  aliens  who  become  public 
charges.  'The  hardships  '  are  the  same  in  one  case  as  the  other. 
If  we  are  harsh  to  either  class,  it  should  be  to  the  criminal  rather 
than  the  pauper;  yet  the  present  practise  is  exactly  the  reverse. 
Let  C.iuseppi  run  a  stiletto  into  his  neighbor,  or  Abraham  explode 
a  bomb  in  the  street,  and,  after  a  term  in  prison,  they  are  free  to 
go  back  to  their  old  haunts,  and  possibly  their  old  practises.  But 
let  either  of  them  ask  for  too  many  nights'  lodging  at  the  public 
shelter,  and,  unless  they  hive  been  in  the  country  for  more  than 
three  years,  back  they  go  to  the  places  from  whence  they  came. 
Secretary  Straus  yesterday  announced  his  purpose  to 'rid  the  coun- 
try of  alien  Anarchists  and  criminals  falling  within  the  law  relating 
to  deportation.'  Could  there  be  a  fitter  time  for  making  that  law 
include  all  criminals,  instead  of  the  small  minority  who  come 
under  its  scope  at  present?  " 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


The  Czar  appeals  to  the  peasants  to  be  loyal.  They  might  ask  him  for  a 
like  favor. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Pity  the  poor  horses  thrown  out  of  work  by  the' burning  of  740  New-York 
s-  rect-cars! — Boston  Transcript. 

Xavai.  experts  arc  almosj  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  Reuterdahl  is  a 
good  artist. — Neifi  York  American. 

John;  Temple  Graves  declares  that  "women  should  receive  men's  wages." 
The  married  women  do. — Beloit  News. 

A  French  naturalist  has  discovered  that  snails  snore.  Dr.  Long,  drop  to 
second  place  in  the  class. — Cleveland  Leader. 

We  will  alt  be  glad  to  see  the  motto  back  on  the  coins,  and  we  will  also  be  glad 
to  see  more  of  the  coins. —  Washington  Post. 

Hetty  Green's  daughter  is  to  wed  a  man  without  a  title.  Hetty  always 
was  lucky  in  financial  matters. — Philadelphia  Press. 

That  speech  which  Nicholas  made  to  the  members  of  the  Douma  is  said  to 
reflect  considerable  credit  on  the  man  who  wrote  it. — Chicago  News. 

Editor  Watterscn  has  solved  the  riddle:  "Abe  Lincoln  split  rails  to  build 
his  fences:    Roosevelt  merely  rails  to  build  his." — Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  farmers  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  are  doing  most  of  the  work  in  the  New- 
York-to-Paris  automobile  endurance  contest. — St.   Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

We  have  a  few  nickels  to  bet  that  on  Election  night  this  year  the  winner  will 
not  declare  that  he  will  refuse  to  be  a  candidate  lor  another  term. — Washington 
Post. 


Vesuvius  continues  active,  but  attracts  little  attention.  As  a  rule,  people 
would  rather  read  the  news  from  Washington. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

Conditions  are  surely  a  bit  topsy-turvy  when  Kentucky  elects  a  Republican 
senator  because  the  Democratic  leaders  were  in  favor  of  prohibition. — New 
York  Commercial. 

Young  Maxim  has  invented  a  "silent  firearm."  First  they  took  away  the 
smoke  of  battle,  then  the  gay  uniforms,  and  now  the  noise.  War  itself  will 
have  to  go  next. — Chicago  Post. 

A  Kentucky  woman  is  asking  for  a  divorce  so  that  she  can  mary  the  ghost 
of  Bob  Ingersoll.  And  Bob  always  profest  to  believe  that  the  dead  were  for- 
ever at  rest.- — Washington  Post. 

If  General  Stoessel  will  look  up  the  record  of  Senator  Foraker  in  the  Browns- 
ville matter,  he  will  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  hold  out  long  after  defeat  has  become 
inevitable. — New  Orleans  Times  Democrat. 

A  Chinese  editor  says  America  is  the  only  country  on  earth  with  a  conscience. 
It  is  also  the  only  country  on  earth  that  has  so  many  able  men  who  think  the 
public  conscience  is  in  their  charge. — Washington  Post. 

A  correspondent  asks  if  Governor  Hughes  is  married.  It  may  throw  a 
little  light  on  the  subject  to  state  that  the  Governor  told  the  woman-suffragists 
that  women  ultimately  would  have  their  way. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

The  Balkan  war-cloud  is  reported  to  be  spreading  and  growing  blacker. 
Still,  things  might  be  worse  than  they  are.  Haiti  and  Kentucky  have  been 
comparatively  free  from  revolutions  during  the  past  week. — Chicago  Record- 

Herald. 


t*^*.^ 


THE  FAVORITE   SONS. 
They  are  expected  each  to  take  a  whiff  of  his  piece  of  cake  ami   pass  it   up  to  Willie  T.ilt. 

—  Bartholomew  in  the, Minneapolis  Journal. 
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THE  STORM  IN  THE  BALKANS 

THE  politicians  must  walk  as  "over  ashes  covering  hot  coals  " 
when  they  touch  the  Balkans.  A  strange  spectacle  is  now 
presented  in  Europe  from  the  excitement  of  the  Powers  created  by 
the  proposal  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister,  Baron  von 
Aehrenthal,  to  prolong  the  Hungarian  railway  from  the  Austrian 
frontier  town  Uvac  to  Mitrowitza,  from  which  latter  city  runs 
the  Turkish  line  to  Salonica.  The  difficulty  is  that  it  will  run 
through  a  Turkish  territory,  Novi  Bazar,  which  wedges  in  between 
two  non-Turkish  provinces.  It  invades  Turkey,  and  the  Sultan 
has  authorized  its  construction  only  on  condition  that  he  also  may 
build  a  line  with  an  outlet  on  the  Albanian  coast.  Russia  is  in- 
dignant because  Austria  is  by  treaty  forbidden  to  lay  hands  on 
Salonica  on  condition  that  Russia  leave  Constantinople  alone. 
England  frowns  because  it  is  hinted  that  a  new  road  for  German 
access  to  the  Mediterranean  will  be  opened  up,  while  Germany, 
we  are  told,  is  behind  Austria  in  the  matter. 

Grave  consequences  are  anticipated  if  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign  Minister  persists  in  what  he  styles  a  "merely  economic 
project."  The  Daily  Mail  (London)  thinks  this  innocent  scheme 
is  likely  to  "smash  the  concert  of  Europe"  and  even  to  bring  on 
war.  The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  remarks 
that  "the  best  diplomatic  and  political  opinion  here  inclines 
strongly  to  the  belief  that  Baron  von  Aehrenthal's  Novi  Bazar 
railway  policy  will  exercise  an  untoward  influence  upon  the  Euro- 
pean situation,"  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  editorial  the  same 
paper  remarks  that  the  Triple  Alliance  is  endangered  by  the 
scheme.     To  quote  : 

"The  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  is  either  curiously  in- 
sensible to  the  effect  which  his  action  has  produced,  or  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  persevere  with  his  policy  without  paying 
much  regard  to  the  feelings  which  it  occasions.  .  .  .  The  an- 
nouncement here  again  is  somewhat  perplexing  and  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  accepted  views  of  the  relations  between  the  sig- 
natories of  the  Triple  Alliance.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more 
than  that  complications  in  the  waters  referred  to  might  not  im- 


THE    RUSH    FOR    THE    SEASIDE. 

Russian  Bear  (to  Sultan  of  Turkey)— "  Look  here,  my  friend,  I 
object  to  your  letting  that  double-faced  bird  go  down  for  a  dip.  But 
if  he  goes,  I  go  too! "  —Punch  (London). 

probably  involve  the  very  Powers  as  a  precaution  against  whom 
the  Alliance  was  primarily  formed." 

The  plea  of  economic  convenience  is  nonsense,  declares  the 
London  Standard.  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  is  breaking  the  com- 
pact with  Russia  by  his  plain  design  on  the  possession  of  Salonica. 
In  the  words  of  the  editorial  : 


"What  Baron  von  Aerenthal  is  aiming  at,  in  this  latest  accept- 
ance of  a  lead  from  Berlin,  is  the  command  of  Salonica.  Foreign 
critics  have  no  delicacy  in  defining  the  views  of  Austria- Hungary, 
or  in  pointing  to  the  consequences.     For  more  than  one  generation 
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THE  RAILWAY  THAT  MAY  "SMASH  THE  CONCERT  OF  EUROPE." 

there  has  been  an  implied  compact  between  Vienna  and  St.  Peters- 
burg that  the  one  would  keep  its  hands  off  Salonica  if  the  other 
would  stop  short  of  Constantinople.  The  forbearance  of  the  one 
Power  has  been  the  price  of  the  other's  acquiescence  in  the  status 
quo.  That  understanding  will  at  once  be  violated  if  by  means  of 
an  advancing  railway  Austria-Hungary  holds  the  approach  to  the 
great  vEgean  port." 

Of  Austrian  papers  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  and  the  Politische  Cor- 
respondenz,  both  of  Vienna,  agree  that  "the  railway  question  will 
open  a  new  and  weighty  chapter  in  the  history  of  Austro-Russian 
relations,"  and  the  Zeit  (Vienna)  looks  upon  the  excitement  over 
the  matter  as  "much  ado  about  nothing."  "  Let  us  go  quietly  on 
our  own  way,"  it  says  ;  "we  know  whither  and  in  whose  company 
we  are  traveling."  The  company  with  whom  Austria  is  at  present 
traveling  is  said  to  be  Germany.  According  to  the  Paris  Temps, 
there  is  "a  rustling  behind  the  curtain."  The  scheme  implies  "a 
military  menace."  It  is  "a  penetrating  road  of  combined  Austrian 
and  German  influence  which  is  intended  utterly  to  separate  two 
nations,  the  Servians  and  the  people  of  Montenegro."  The  Paris 
Soleil  clinches  tin's  statement  by  declaring  of  the  project  that  "it 
has  the  support  of  William  II." 

The  German  press  are  chary  of  comment  on  the  matter  and 
satisfy  themselves  with  reporting  Baron  von  Aehrenthal's  speech 
as  if  waiting  developments,  but  the  organ  of  Prince  von  Buelow, 
the  Norddeutsche  Zeitung  (Berlin),  may  be  supposed  to  express 

the  views  of  the  German  Government  when  it  remarks  : 

4 
"The  situation  has  been  much  simplified  by  Russia's  direct 
acknowledgment  of  Austria-Hungary's  right  to  prolong  the  road 
from  Mitrowitza  to  the  Austrian  frontier.  The  best  basis  for  the 
successful  treatment  of  the  Balkan  question  is  to  be  found  in  the 
maintenance  of  friendly  relations  between  Russia  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  present  improvement  in  those  relations  is  there- 
fore subject  for  congratulation,  quite  apart  from  general  political 
considerations.  There  is  no  guiding  principle  so  definitely  recog- 
nized in  German  policy  as  that  of  maintaining  the  concert  of  the 
Powers.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Powers  at  Constantinople  may 
sometimes  differ  as  to  the  course  their  governments  ought  to  take 
as  to  reform,  but  there  is  no  difference  in  their  views  as  to  the 
conditions  which  need  reforming,  and  in  the  present  instance  there 
is  no  ground  for  pessimism  or  alarm." — Translations  made  for 
Tin-.  Literary  Digest. 
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PROBLEM  OF  MAKING  THE  BLACK  MAN 

WORK 

Til  E  effort  to  induce  the  African  to  do  work  engages  the  atten- 
tion of  two  writers  m  the  current  magazines,  who  seem  to 
have  noticed  simultaneously  that  in  this  particular  he  shows  a  ten- 
dency to  hang  back.  This  diffidence  has  been  met  in  several  nota- 
ble instances  by  making  him  work,  a  plan,  however,  that  has  grown 
unpopular  oi  late  years.  The  British  Parliament  is  evincing  a 
disposition  tocriticize  King  Leopold's  method  of  gathering  rubber 
in  the  Kongo  "  Free  State."  and  the  treatment  of  Africans  in  gen- 
eral is  arousing  discussion.  The  admission  by  Colonial  Secretary 
Dernburg,   in  the  German   Reichstag   last  week,  that  the  seizure 

of  supplies  by  German 
troops  in  Southwest  Af- 
rica resulted  in  the  death 
of  75,000  natives  by  star- 
vation, was  telegraphed 
all  over  the  world  and 
aroused  some  pretty  caus- 
tic comment. 

Dr.  Kohrbach,  writing 
in  the  Preussische  Jahr- 
biicher,  of  Berlin,  about 
the  black  man  as  a  wor- 
ker, declares  that  the 
African  race  is  indolent 
and  "doubtless  inferior, 
yet  with  this  inferiority 
is  combined  a  strong 
physique,  capable  of  hard 
work,  even  under  cli- 
matic conditions  which 
are  highly  injurious,  if 
bernhard  dernburg,  not    fatal,  to  the   higher 

German  Colonial  Minister,  who  declared  in  race."  He  concludes  that 
the  Reichstag  that  75.000  natives  were  starved  j  b]ack  .  necessar  to 
to  death  by  the  German  army  in  Africa.  J 

the  white  man  in  Africa 

and  must  be  induced  to  work.     Yet  the  unwillingness  of  the  black 

man  to  work  steadily  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  problems  to  the 

civilizersof  Africa,  especially  when  any  effort  is  made  by  the  white 

man  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  black  one.      Dr.  Kohrbach  calls  for 

government  measures  to  secure  these  rights.     To  quote  his  words: 

"If  proper  assistance  from  the  blacks  is  to  he  secured  by  the 
whites  in  our  tropical  colonies,  so  as  to  develop  them  on  a  sound 
basis,  we  must  provide  by  suitable  measures  of  legislation  that  the 
white  planter  guarantee  to  the  native  worker  a  proper  and  full  re- 
turn for  his  labor.  Moreover,  it  is  equally  necessary  that  the 
black  man  be  taught  to  do  more  work  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  his  immediate  needs.  While  in  the  life  of  us  whites  the  inter- 
val which  separates  the  satisfaction  ot  the  bare  needs  of  life  and 
the  attainment  of  wealth  and  prosperity  is  almost  infinite,  with  the 
black  man  the  momentary  supply  of  needs  is  prosperity  itself. 
The  only  adversity  lie  knows  is  to  go  hungry." 

The  negro,  in  short,  is  to  be  taught  the  reality  of  such  a  thing  as 
wealth,  the  joy  of  possession,  and  the  dignity  of  independence. 

In  an  article  in  Hie  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  (London) 
on  "  How  to  Make  the  Negro  Work"  H.  H.  Johnson  handles  the 
problem  from  a  practical  poinl  of  view.  He  admits  the  laziness 
of  the  black,  but  adds  that  for  "at  least  three  thousand  years  the 
black  man,  where  he  has  come  into  contact  with  the  white  one, 
has  grown  accustomed  to  be  delrauded."  "The  falling  off  in 
native  labor  occurred  [in  South  Africa]  by  the  persistent  defraud- 
ing of  the  laborers  over  their  wages  and  the  constant  attempts  to 
evade  paying  them  in  cash."  This  writer  believes  that  under 
proper  treatment  the  native  of  Africa  "  is  as  willing  to  work  for 
wages  as  the  European  or  the  Asiatic." 

He  quotes  in   illustration  of  this  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Louis 


Goffin,  a  Belgian  who  had  been  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  Kongo  Railway,  and  published  his  experiences  in  his 
"Kongo."  Concerning  the  labor  problem  Mr.  Goffin  writes  that 
every  measure  of  prudence  was  taken  to  make  the  laborers  healthy 
and  comfortable  in  the  "terrible  Cataract  region,"  where  "in  1892, 
out  of  2,000,  .  .  .  150  a  month  died."  He  thus  describes  his  sub- 
sequent experience : 

"  Under  the  most  elaborately  careful  conditions  of  life  and  com- 
fort these  negro  workmen  suffered  no  longer  in  health  or  morale. 
lii/t  they  produced  precious  little.  We  said  to  ourselves,  like  a 
recent  Commission  of  Inquiry  has  declared,  'It  is  the  born  indo- 
lence of  the  negro.'  We  sought  for  a  method  of  conquering  this 
natural  disinclination  to  work.  We  might,  it  is  true,  use  some- 
thing like  force  to  compel  them  to  work  without  ceasing  during  the 
hours  allotted  to  work  ;  but  this  was  an  expensive  and  disagreea- 
ble proceeding,  and  would  have  ended  by  provoking  mutinies.  .  .  . 
We  were  therefore  in  this  impasse,  when  all  at  once  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  us  to  generalize  a  plan  which  had  been  adopted  for  cer- 
tain special  tasks  with  picked  men.  In  other  words,  we  adopted 
piecework,  travail  a  la  tdche  ou  a  prime.  We  sought  to  interest 
these  negro  workers  directly  in  the  amount  of  work  they  put  forth. 

"The  immediate  results  were  extraordinary.  The  work  at  once 
was  doubled  from  one  day  to  another.  In  one  year  ninety  kilo- 
meters were  constructed  as  against  thirty-five  the  year  before,  and 
subsequently  the  increase,  the  vigor,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  work 
went  on  doubling.  The  aspect  of  the  workshops  was  completely 
transformed.  Men  volunteered  for  overtime  work  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  completion  of  their  tasks  within  the  fixt  period.  They 
themselves  did  justice  on  any  sluggard,  and  dragged  him  if  neces- 
sary to  his  task." 


SPANISH  POVERTY  AND  EMIGRATION 

"\  I  THEN  a  country  is  as  poor  as  Spain,  should  the  Government 
*  *  encourage  the  poor  to  emigrate  to  some  richer  land,  or 
should  it  try  to  keep  its  people  at  home?  That  is  the  problem 
Spain  is  confronting  now,  we  learn  from  an  article  in  the  Espaua 
Moderna  (Madrid),  by  Mr.  Mariano  Marfil,  and  he  tells  us  that 
some  of  the  leading  Spaniards  are  urging  the  Government  to  re- 
strict emigration.  They  quote  the  statement  of  a  French  econo- 
mist of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  departure  of  a  thousand 
emigrants,  with  their  savings,  equals  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men 
on  the  field  of  battle,  with  their  arms  and  baggage.  Mr.  Marfil 
holds,  however,  that  when  the  labor  market  is  so  overcrowded  as 
to  force  wages  to  the  low  level  they  have  touched  in  Spain,  it  will 
be  better  for  all  concerned  if  part  of  the  laborers  go  where  there 
is  more  demand  for  labor,  and  wages  are  higher.  The  opponents 
of  emigration,  he  says,  would  "build  a  kind  of  Chinese  wall 
around  the  coasts  of  Spain,"  and  he  accuses  these  "greedy  poli- 
ticians "  of  raising  an  outcry  over  "depopulation  "  merely  to  gain 
"popularity  and  preferment." 

Spanish  emigration  is  at  present  inconsiderable.  The  Spanish 
immigrants  to  this  country  last  year  amounted  to  merely  5,784, 
while  Italy  sent  285,731,  Germany  37,807,  and  even  France  9,731. 
It  appears  from  the  most  recent  statistics  available  that  about 
55,000  Spaniards  emigrate  annually,  chiefly  to  South  America. 
Mr.  Marfil  contends  that  more  emigration  is  absolutely  needed  for 
Spain,  and,  altho  he  gives  no  figures,  his  article  gives  every 
evidence  of  a  complete  acquaintance  with  the  subject  he  is  treating. 

In  the  first  place  he  points  out  that  the  laboring  class  are  des- 
perately poor  and  opprest  in  Spain  and  would  easily  find  a  better 
living  elsewhere.     He  observes  : 

"  My  own  opinion,  founded  on  a  long  study  of  the  question,  is  that 
a  chief  and  fundamental  reason  why  Spaniards  should  emigrate  is 
the  wide-spread  and  abject  poverty  of  the  people.  The  black 
horrors  of  poverty,  hunger,  ill  housing,  poor  clothing,  and  scarcity 
of  employment  should  suggest  the  fact  that  such  a  lot  would  find 
alleviation  in  another  country." 

He  then  gives  a  list  of  the  various  causes  from  which  this  misery 
springs,  and  declares : 
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"To  state  it  shortly,  these  causes  are  the  unpractical  education 
given  to  Spanish  young  men  and  women,  the  illiteracy  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  and  the  small  number  of  labor-unions  and  clubs  and 
centres  of  instruction  or  recreation  for  laborers.  Added  to  these  are 
the  bad  conditions  in  which  operatives  live,  their  long  hours  of 
daily  labor,  and  their  low  wages.  Mothers  and  children  are  com- 
pelled to  work ;  .  .  .  the  abusive  sweat  system  and  the  truck  sys- 
tem are  universal." 

Struggles,  abortive  as  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  are  common 
between  labor  and  capital,  and  strikes  do  not  tend  to  secure  the 
rights  of  the  workers.  It  is  certainly  the  duty  of  the  State  to  at- 
tempt a  remedy  for  these  things,  the  writer  urges,  and  what  better 
way  is  there  than  by  promoting  emigration?  He  denies  that  emi- 
gration either  depopulates  or  impoverishes  a  country,  pointing  to 
the  example  of  England,  Germany,  and  even  Catalonia,  the  foun- 
tain of  Spanish  emigration,  but  far  more  populous  than  Castile  or 
Andalusia.  Yet,  he  repeats,  the  Spanish  people  are  constantly 
having  it  dinned  into  their  ears  that  "the  State  must  interpose  to 
prevent  emigration." 

The  State,  he  replies,  must,  on  the  contrary,  decline  to  inter- 
fere with  the  people's  desire  to  emigrate.  The  State  must  pro- 
mote and  encourage  emigration.     In  his  own  words  : 

"The  liberty  to  emigrate  is  incontrovertible,  but  shall  the  State 
calmly  fold  its  arms  as  its  sons  pass  up  the  gangplank?  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  State  has  completed  its  duties  when  it  has  suffered 
its  children  to  depart.  The  State  should  follow  them  to  the  point  of 
debarkation.  This  it  can  do  by  appointing  proper  consuls  wher- 
ever needed,  or  by  the  foundation  abroad  of  institutions  for  the 
protection  and  aid  of  Spaniards.  .  .  .  They  should  be  put  in 
formal  relations  with  and  receive  recognition  from  those  on  the 
spot. 

"  The  State  should  see  how  they  are  treated,  examine  the  con- 
tracts they  make,  and  correct  abuses  to  which  they  may  be  ex- 
posed. Yes,  the  State  should  encourage  emigration,  and  espe- 
cially to  America." 

He  closes  his  article  by  pointing  to  America,  and  especially 
South  America,  as  the  place  where  misery  is  to  vanish.  "There 
lies  a  vast  territory,  thinly  populated,  where  our  language  is 
spoken,  our  customs  prevail,  our  masters  of  literature  are  read, 
our  men  of  science  honored,  and  our  glories  revered— a  land  rich, 
happy,  and  highly  civilized." — Translation  made  forTuK  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS  IN  GERMANY 

l^HREE  main  questions  are  to  be  asked  in  calculating  the 
A  progress  of  any  country  in  prosperity.  Is  the  staple  of  its 
manufactures  being  produced  in  a  greater  and  greater  quantity? 
Are  its  people  emigrating  or  can  they  make  a  living  at  home  by 
earning  reasonable  wages?  Are  wages  rising  or  falling?  A  writer  in 
the  London  Daily  Mail,  in  answering  these  questions,  observes  that 
"Germany's  modern  progress  "  is  such  that  "there  is  no  more  stri- 
king object-lesson  in  fiscal  or  industrial  economics."  Of  the  Ger- 
man agriculture  he  tells  us  that  German  soil  has  been  vastly  im- 
proved by  scientific  cultivation,  drainage,  and  the  clearing  away 
of  forests.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  Altho  Germany  has  become  the  second  iron  country,  while  we 
have  been  relegated  to  the  third  position  in  that  respect,  and  altho 
she  has  become  the.  second  country  in  textile  manufacturing,  the 
second  in  shipping,  the  third  in  ship-building,  and  the  first  in 
chemicals  and  kindred  industries,  she  has  not  sacrificed  her  agri- 
culture. While  in  her  mining,  manufacturing,  and  transit  trades 
she  employs  between  11,000,000  and  12,000,000  wage-earners,  she 
has  more  than  8,000,000  workers  engaged  in  agriculture — four 
times  as  many  as  are  employed  in  agriculture  in  the  United  King- 
dom, where  the  population  is  only  one-third  less.  In  Germany 
to-day  there  are  more  than  5,500,000  agricultural  holdings  main- 
taining more  than  iSvooo,ooo  persons  —  cultivators  and  their  de- 
pendents. Arable  land  and  vineyards  occupy  65,000,000  acres  in 
Germany,  pastures  and  meadows  cover  2 1,000,000  acres  ;  and  there 
are  33,000,000  acres  of  forest." 

The  Germans  are  so  well  satisfied  with  their  country  that  emi- 
gration has  almost  ceased,  continues  this  writer  : 

"So  real  and  so  substantial  ha's  been  the  industrial  growth  of 
Germany  that  the  emigration  from  that  country  has,  despite  in- 
crease of  population,  been  reduced  from  200,000  a  year  to  fewer 
than  30,000  a  year  within  a  generation.  The  labor  market  in  Ger- 
many has  been  so  healthy  in  recent  years — the  conditions  of  the 
people  have  been  so  satisfactory — that  in  the  five  years  1901-5,  in 
proportion  to  population,  for  every  nine  native-born  persons  who 
emigrated  from  the  United  Kingom,  only  one  emigrated  from 
Germany." 

In  this  glowing  eulogy  of  German  industrialism  The  Daily 
Mail  reaches  the  climax  in  enlarging  on  the  increase  of  wages  in 
that  country.     It  remarks  : 

"Between    1887   and    1900  the   wages   of  German  work-people 


His  Father's  Spirit—"  That  is  all  very  fine,  little  man,  but 
you'll  soon  wish  me  back  again.*'  Rire  (Paris). 
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Covered  by  the. Imperial  insurance  scheme  increased,  on  the  average, 
by  more  than  26  per  cent.  Since  1000  wages  have  been  still  more 
rapidly  increased,  and  much  more  substantially  than  in  this  coun- 
try. Between  1 880  and  1900  the  wages  of  ship-builders  in  Germany 
increased  by  22  percent..  o(  titters  and  machinists,  etc..  by  35  per 
Cent.,  of  general  laborers  by  50  per  cent.,  and  of  miners  by  50  per 
cent.  The  largest  private  employers  of  labor  in  Germany  are 
Messrs.  Krupp.  In  1904  this  firm  employed  46,600  work-people. 
The  average  daily  wages  paid  per  worker  were  52  per  cent,  higher 
than  in  1880,  and  61  per  cent,  higher  than  in  [871. 

"  In  the  last  twenty  years  the  all-round  increase  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  wages  has  been  considerably  greater,  the  reduction  in 
working  hours  has  been  larger,  and  the  benefits  effected  through 
labor  legislation  have  been  moi  :  solid  \\  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ers in  Germany  than  in  (beat  Britain." 


WHEN  ASIA  RISES 

THE  movement  of  new  national  life  in  Asia,  as  we  witness  it 
in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  suggests  many  predictions  as  to 
the  future  of  the  peoples  who  have  long  been  considered  inferior 
by  the  white  races.  The  white  man  refuses  to  accept  as  an  equal 
the    Hindu  or  the  yellow  man,  however  far  they  may  advance  in 
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JAPAN  ESI     Lynx—1' I  think  I  feel  some  one  pinching  my  tail  " 

— Kladderadatsch  ( Berlin ) . 

civilization  and  culture — how  is  Asia  to  retaliate?  asks  a  writer 
who  signs  himself  "  Viator  "  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  (London). 
The  probabilities  are,  he  answers,  that  the  non-white  races  of 
Asia  will  eventually  unite  and  claim  that  continent  for  their  own. 
To  quote  the  language  of  this  bold  and  ingenious  speculator: 

"  Is  not  the  color  conflict  tending  to  create  an  even  more  tremen- 
dous unity  than  that  of  the  Indian  peoples,  who,  however  much 
they  may  be  divided  among  each  other,  maybe  united  by  the  sense 
oi  a  common  separation  [  from  the  whites]?  Does  not  the  preven- 
tion of  Asiatic  settlement  in  other  countries  tend  to  bring  about 
what  no  other  factor  now  conceivable  could  compass — the  solidar- 
ity of  Asia  as  a  whole?  " 

Of  course,  he  continues,  it  is  not  likely  that  white  civilization 
will  expire  in  Europe  and  America,  but  how  about  its  permanence 

in  Asia."     His  words  run  as  follows: 

"In  Western  Europe  ami  North  America,  at  the  very-least  af- 
fording permanent  room  for  a  thousand  millions  of  men,  white 
civilization  will  survive  and  triumph  as   long  as  the   moral  fiber  of 

men  of  European  race  remains  unrelaxed.     Nothing,  of  course, 

can  save  any  society  from  the  consequences  of  self-decay.      Hut  if 


Europe  and  North  America  were  ever  conquered  by  the  flat-footed 
.Mongolian,  as  nightmare  visions  have  suggested,  that  could  be 
only  a  result  of  white  suicide.  It  never  could  be  the  independent 
result  of  the  Asiatic  awakening.  Nay,  more.  For  generations 
yet  the  white  race,  by  combining  in  emergency,  can  hold  the  sea 
and  can  hold,  if  all  Aryan  civilization  should  ever  appear  to  be  in 
peril,  all  the  continents  in  which  they  now  claim  to  monopolize 
dominion." 

but  what  of  Asia?  he  asks.     Can  the  white  man  maintain   his 
footing  there?     This  is  his  reply  : 

"The  millions  of  Asia,  already  forming  half  the  population  of 
the  earth,  and  growing  much  more  rapidly  than  the  whites,  will 
continue  to  claim,  and  will  in  the  end  secure,  as  has  justly  been 
said,  either  equality  in  the  white  sphere  or  monopoly  in  their  own. 
If  brown  and  yellow  men  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  four  conti- 
nents either  occupied  or  controlled  by  the  white  peoples,  then 
white  enterprise  and  rule  will  be  driven  in  the  long  run  from  the 
yellow  continent.  There  would  be  inevitable  justice  in  that  con- 
summation. First  of  all.  an  economic  grievance  would  provoke 
economic  retaliation  of  a  more  and  more  systematic  kind.  The 
sentiment  of  swadeshi  would  spread  to  China  with  the  fixed  pur- 
pose of  punishing  the  white  races  by  excluding  their  goods  from 
all  Asiatic  markets.  Whether  high  tariffs  were  thrown  round 
those  markets  or  not,  their  industrial  development  might  lead  to 
an  increase  of  population,  of  financial  power,  and  of  offensive 
strength  at  sea  far  greater  than  the  utmost  possibilities  hitherto 
considered  in  these  speculations.  Consider  the  astonishing  grow  th 
of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  or  Germany  since  these  coun- 
tries came  to  rest  largely  upon  an  industrial  basis.  Then  remem- 
ber that  nearly  all  Asia  is  still  upon  a  purely  agricultural  basis, 
yet  even  now  contains  eight  hundred  millions  of  people.  Let  the 
sense  of  the  common  grievance  rise  steadily  and  dominate  ;  let  it 
be  asserted  that  there  shall  be  white  men's  countries  in  every  other 
continent,  but  that  brown  men  and  yellow  men,  no  matter  how 
much  they  increase  or  how  far  they  progress,  shall  never  have  any 
countries  but  their  own  ;  let  the  conception  of  Asia  contra  mun- 
dum  gradually  arouse  all  its  races  for  a  colossal  crusade ;  let 
Japan  be  invoked  by  China  as  a  leader  and  by  India  as  a  libera- 
tor;  and  let  the  black  races  feel  that  the  white  man  is  like  to  be 
swept  back  at  last ;  and  then  indeed  the  strangest  dreams  of  the 
eclipse  and  extinction  of  Western  civilization  might  come  true." 


ANTICIPATING  A  NORTH-SEA  DUEL.^Several  of  the 
European  papers  are  quite  sure  that  the  next  scene  of  naval  con- 
flict in  the  eastern  hemisphere  will  be  in  the  North  Sea,  sometimes 
called  the  German  Ocean,  a  title,  we  are  told,  which  Kaiser  Will- 
iam is  quite  determined  to  make  expressive  of  a  reality.  The 
A  Travers  le  Monde,  a  very  brilliant  and  beautifully  illustrated 
Parisian  weekly  devoted  to  foreign  travel  and  politics,  dwells  upon 
the  above  idea  almost  as  if  challenges  had  already  passed  in  a 
covert  and  tacit  way  between  England  and  Germany.  England 
was  first  to  throw  down  the  glove,  declares  Mr.  J.  Arren  in  the 
periodical  referred  to,  and  has  apparently  clinched  the  resolution 
by  recently  projecting  a  new  naval  base  on  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
Germany,  perhaps,  set  her  an  example  on  this  point,  thinks  this 
writer,  who  remarks  : 

"It  has  been  proved  recently  by  many  circumstances  that  Ger- 
many is  set  upon  increasing  as  rapidly  as  'possible  her  equipment 
as  a  naval  power,  and  especially  by  concentrating  her  naval  forces 
in  the  North  Sea.  The  series  of  circumstances  referred  to  have 
developed  themselves  as  follows:  Germany  has  lately  resolved 
on  the  fortification  of  the  island  of  Borkum  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Prussian  river  Ems.  She  has  elaborately  fortified  Cuxhaven  by  a 
system  of  submarine  mines.  She  has  transferred  to  Wilhelms- 
haven  the  fleet  of  which  Kiel  has  hitherto  served  as  headquarters. 
She  has  floated  large  loans  to  raise  funds  for  strengthening  the 
already  powerful  defenses  of  Heligoland,  and  has  constructed  a 
dry  dock  at  Brunsbuttel  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe." 

All  these  great  projects,  declares  .Mr.  Arren.  have  been  dictated 
merely  by  the  desire  to  meet  what  is  interpreted  as  a  hostile  move- 
ment   of    England's. —  Translation     made    /or    THE    LITERARY 

Digest, 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


PRACTICAL  COLOR-PHOTOGRAPHY 

IT  may  be  said  that  we  now  have  what  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses photography  in  colors  that  is  within  the  reach  of  all 
persons  of  ordinary  photographic  skill.  The  new  Lumiere  process 
is  not,  to  be  sure,  color-photography  in  the  strictest  sense ;  that 
is,  the  process  does  not  create  the  colors  on  the  plate  as  ordinary 
photography  does  the  lights  and  shades  that  constitute  the  picture. 
The  colors  are  placed  on  the  plate  artificially  before  the  exposure  ; 
the  process  merely  brings  them  out  in  the  proper  arrangement  by 
blocking  them  off  here  and  revealing  them  there.  But  without 
quarreling  about  the  name,  the  results  are  certainly  striking,  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  within  easy  reach  of  the  amateur.  The 
first  published  descriptions  of  the  process  were  not  quite  clear  in 
some  points.  In  The  Technical  World  Magazine  (Chicago, 
March)  Mr.  C.  H.  Claudy  makes  it  perfectly  plain.  He  first  de- 
scribes the  manufacture  of  the  plates,  which  is  somewhat  difficult. 
It  is  understood  of  course  that  these  plates  are  now  to  be  purchased 
in  the  market,  and  that  the  photographer  is  not  required  to  prepare 
them.     Says  Mr.  Claudy  : 

"Apiece  of  glass  of  the  required  size  is  secured,  and  glass  which 
is  as  nearly  colorless  as  possible.  It  is  coated  with  some  adhesive 
which  is  as  nearly  colorless  as  possible.  It  is  then  coated  with  a 
mixture  of  microscopic  starch  grains,  each  about  ^Vfitf  tc"  s^rss  °f 
an  inch  in  size.  These  starch  grains  have  been  dyed  with  spectro- 
scopically  tested  dyes — one  lot  green,  one  lot  violet,  and  one  lot 
red — and  then  mixt.  It  is  this  mixture  which  is  dusted  over  the 
tacky  surfaced  glass  plate.  The  process  is  so  managed  that  the 
colored  grains  lie  only  one  deep  upon  the  plate.  After  they  have 
been  put  on  the  plate,  the  plate  is  rolled  with  a  roller,  which  flat- 
tens out  the  grains  so  that  there  are  no  spaces  between  them.  .  .  . 
The  plate  is  next  coated  with  a  panchromatic  plate  emulsion — that 
is,  a  sensitive  emulsion  which  is  sensitive  to  all  the  colors,  inclu- 
ding red.  The  film  is  extremely  thin,  for  a  reason  which  will  ap- 
pear presently,  and  because  of  that  thinness  has  but  little  latitude 
and  is,  comparatively  speaking,  very  slow  in  its  responsiveness  to 
light. 

"The  plate  is  put  in  the  plate-holder  of  the  camera  with  the 
glass  side  to  the  lens,  the  sensitive  side  being  inside  the  plate- 
holder.  It  is  backed  up  with  a  piece  of  black  cardboard  which 
serves  the  double  function  of  cutting  down  reflections  from  the 
plate-holder,  if  any,  and  of  protecting  the  emulsion  from  abrasion 
from  the  spring  of  the  plate-holder. 

"The  process  of  exposure  is  exactly  similar  to  the  ordinary,  ex- 
cept that  a  specially  prepared  yellow  screen  is  used  over  the  lens, 
and  that  a  greatly  increased  exposure  is  necessary  over  the  usual 
rapid  dry  plate.  Allowance  must  also  be  made,  in  focusing,  for  the 
difference  in  focus  caused  by  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  plate 
being  the  width  of  the  glass  plate  away  from  the  point  of  focus  of 
the  ground  glass 

"Now  for  the  process  of  development,  which  will  be  described 
before  the  action  of  the  plate  is  explained.  This  backward  method 
■of  making  plain  the  action  of  the  whole  is  necessary,  as  will  be 
understood  shortly.  The  plate  is  developed  in  absolute  darkness, 
for  a  period  of  two  and  one-half  minutes,  in  a  pyro-ammonia 
developer.  .  .  .  Immediately  on  the  completion  of  the  develop- 
ment the  plate  is  rinsed  and  placed  in  a  solution  of  permanganate 
•of  potassium  and  sulfuric  acid,  and  can  then  be  taken  out  into  the 
light." 

At  this  stage,  we  are  told,  the  plate  looks  like  an  ordinary  pho- 
tographic plate.  The  permanganate  dissolves  away  the  silver 
reduced  by  the  development. 

The  film  is  now  rinsed,  hardened  for  a  few  minutes  in  alum,  and 
then  redeveloped — this  time  in  strong  light,  using  a  non-alkaline 
organic  developer.  The  original  image  does  not  now  develop, 
being  all  dissolved  away  in  the  permanganate,  and  only  the  silver 
in  the  film  which  was  unaffected  by  light  in  the  first  exposure  is 
now  developed  in  this  second  developing  bath.  The  result  is  to 
convert  the  negative  into  a  positive.     To  quote  further : 


"On  raising  the  plate  from  the  bath  the  colors  are  seen  as  in 
nature  and  in  almost  their  full  beauty.  There  yet  remains,  how- 
ever, a  clearing  operation,  then  an  intensification,  then  another 
clearing  and  fixing,  and  finally  a  washing,  followed  by  varnishing 
before  the  result  is  finished. 

"Now  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  wonderful  thing  happens. 
Let  us  suppose  that  a  single  woodland  violet  is  being  taken  against 
a  background  of  black.  The  exposure  is  made  and  developed, 
and  we  have  what  appears  to  be  a  negative  of  a  violet.  The  violet 
on  the  negative  is  black,  and  the  black  background,  not  having 
affected  the  emulsion,  appears  the  creamy  white  of  the  emulsion 
itself.  The  permanganate  bath  dissolves  away  the  black  silver 
which  represents  the  violet  image.  Now  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  violet  light  which  made  the  picture  of  the  violet  struck 
the  silver  emulsion  only  through  the  violet  starch  grains.  The  red 
and  green  grains  would  not  pass  the  violet  light.  Now,  with  the 
image  reduced  to  nothing,  the  plate  shows  a  violet  image  formed 
of  the  violet  starch  grains,  from  in  front  of  which  the  reduced  silver 
has  been  removed  by  the  permanganate.  The  plate  is  then  rede- 
veloped and  all  the  silver  of  the  black  background,  which  was  not 
affected  at  all  by  the  first  exposure,  is  now  blackened  in  the  strong 
light  and  the  redeveloper.  This  reduced  silver  blocks  out  all  the 
other  starch  grains  and  leaves  transparent  only  the  violet  grains, 
in  the  form  of  a  woodland  violet ! 

"The  process,  of  course,  is  the  same  for  all  the  other  colors. 
The  various  shades  and  degrees  of  color  are  obtained  by  various 
degrees  and  shading  and  quantity  of  starch  grains.  White,  for 
instance,  is  a  mixture  of  all  colors  of  light.  White  in  these  auto- 
chrome  pictures  is,  therefore,  formed  by  light  passing  through  all 
the  starch  grains.  If  the  violet  light  be  extracted  from  white 
light,  a  yellow  light  remains.  So  the  yellow  of  this  plate  is  formed 
by  the  light  passing  through  all  the  starch  grains  except  the  violet 
ones." 

Only  one  photograph  results  from  each  exposure,  and  that  is  a 
glass  transparency.  No  way  of  making  prints  on  paper,  nor  of 
duplicating  the  pictures,  has  yet  been  devised. 


INJURIOUS  KINDS  OF  LIGHT 

'  I  "'HE  question  of  the  injuriousness  of  incandescent  electric 
J-  lights  came  up  incidentally  for  discussion  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Chicago  section  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Soci- 
ety, reported  in  The  Western  Electrician  (Chicago,  February  22). 
Dr.  E.  J.  Gardiner  stated  that  the  spectrum  of  the  ordinary  incan- 
descent light  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  kerosene-lamp, 
which  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  as  good  for  the  eye  as  any 
other  artificial  light.  Why,  then,  he  asked,  is  the  incandescent 
light  regarded  as  injurious?  He  went  on  to  say,  as  abstracted  in 
the  above-named  paper : 

"It  is  more  a  question  of  quantity  than  of  quality  of  the  light. 
Americans  in  general  are  inclined  to  exaggerate  in  quantity.  For 
lighting  of  large  interiors  the  problem  has  already  been  largely 
solved  by  illuminating  engineers  through  the  adoption  of  cove  and 
other  indirect  lighting.  Successful  illumination  for  close  work  is 
difficult,  however,  and  perhaps  unsolvable.  The  bare  incandes- 
cent lamp  exposed  to  direct  vision  is  most  harmful  and  disintegra- 
ting to  the  eye,  especially  for  desk-work,  around  sewing-machines, 
etc.  This  is  due  to  the  high  intrinsic  brilliancy  of  the  filament. 
If  this  were  cut  off  by  ground  glass  or  otherwise  so  as  to  diffuse 
the  light,  and  if  the  impingement  of  direct  rays  is  prevented,  the 
incandescent  lamp  becomes  the  equal  of  the  kerosene  and  Argand 
burners,  which  have  a  large  surface  of  low  intensity." 

The  discussion  that  immediately  followed  is  thus  reported  in 
brief : 

"  Dr.  George  F.  Suker  declared  that  school  children  were  most 
in  need  of  attention  to  correct  visual  troubles.  He  would  not  per- 
mit children  to  study  by  the  ordinary  incandescent  lamp.  A  large 
light  surface  is  necessary.  Therefore  he  favored  the  use  of  frosted 
or  ground  glass  that  was  thick  enough  to  cut  off  the  heat-rays  as 
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well  a;-  to  diffuse  the  light.  These  heat-rays  are  not  immediately 
injurious,  but  their  effects  show  up  in  the  course  of  time.  He  lias 
a  student-lamp  with  an  amber  shade  and  the  source  of  light  so 
high  up  that  it  can  not  be  seen  ;  this  gives  excellent  results.  Re- 
flected diffused  light  is  mosl  desirable;  also  tinted  glass,  Regard- 
less of  the  color,  is  better  than  clear  glass. 

"  1  sually  we  have  too  much  light  and  exhaust  the  eye  by  over- 
stimulation. The  great  prevalence  of  cataract  in  India  is  due  to 
the  large  number  of  sun-worshipers.  Steady  observation  of  arc- 
lamps  may  produce  the  same  results.  The  use  of  lenses  often 
neutralizes  troubles  from  overstimulation  of  the  eye.  The  younger 
folks  suffer  most  from  poor  lights.  It  is  best  in  our  homes  to 
have  large  areas  illuminated  so  as  to  have  a  uniform  lighting  of 
each  room,  as  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  strain  of  looking  from 
bright  to  dark  portions.  Uniformity  of  illumination  is  desirable 
everywhere  and  engineers  should  strive  to  bring  it  about  by  re- 
moving the  source  of  light  to  some  distance  above  and  diffusing  it. 

"Dr.  H.  Gradle  stated  that  while  daylight  (not  direct  sunlight) 
was  the  most  perfect  light,  it  nevertheless  varied  according  to  the 
time  of  day  and  year  from  one  to  perhaps  ten  times  that  intensity 
that  was  needed  for  good  observation.  The  normal  eye  rapidly 
adjusts  itself  to  this  wide  range  of  illumination,  however.  With 
artificial  lighting  we  can  not  hope  to  get  the  same  uniformity  and 
intensity  as  with  daylight.  We  nearly  aways 
have  small  sources  of  high  brilliancy  which 
should  be  avoided 

"  Probably  the  best  lighting  would  be  by 
powerful  sources  that  were  entirely  screened 
from  view.  In  rooms  where  little  close  work 
is  done,  diffused  soft  light  is  desirable.  In 
rooms  for  close  work  that  have  additional 
sources  for  general  illumination  the  near 
lights  should  have  opaque  reflectors  to 
throw  most  of  their  light  on  the  work.  If 
only  a  single  light  is  used  in  the  room,  trans- 
lucent milk  reflectors  are  needed  to  throw 
some  light  for  general  diffused  illumination. 
In  reading-rooms  and  in  our  houses  the 
lights  should  be  placed  high  up  out  of  the 
range  of  vision.  All  artificial  lights  produce 
heat-rays  more  or  less,  which  are  more  in- 
jurious even  than  the  ultraviolet  rays  produced 
so  largely  in  the  arc-lamp,  since  these  lamps 
are  seldom  placed  in  the  direct  line  of  vision. 

"Dr.  Gardiner  spoke  of  a  school  in  Indiana 
where  a  large  study-room  had  formerly  been 
equipped  with  bare  incandescent  drop-lights 
without  shades  or  other  protection  near  the 
students'  eyes.  The  result  was  that  nearly 
every  pupil  suffered  from  eye-troubles  that 
were  quite  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  oculists 
until  these  lights  were  replaced  at  his  suggestion  by  a  system  of 
indirect  cove  lighting  supplemented  by  about  six  ceiling  hemi- 
spheres with  ground-glass  globes.  Since  then  the  eye-troubles 
have  disappeared. 

"  Dr.  Suker  cited  a  case  where  a  stenographer,  using  an  ordinary 
desk-lamp  giving,  as  she  said,  ample  light,  was  greatly  troubled 
from  fatigue  of  the  eyes  and  headaches  that  were  entirely  relieved 
by  placing  the  lamp  behind  and  above  her  so  as  to  cut  off  all  the 
direct  light." 


nieces  or  uncles  and  nephews  for  eye-color,  and  are  only  slightly 
less  than  the  coefficients  of  grandparental  inheritance  at  present 
determined.  Positive  results  were  also  found,  with  one  doubtful 
exception,  for  the  occurrence  of  insanity  and  tuberculosis  in  cous- 
ins. The  following  conclusions  appear  justified:  'The  grand- 
parent, the  uncle  or  aunt,  and  the  cousin  are  practically  on  the 
same  footing  with  regard  to  relationship  or  intensity  of  kinship  as 
measured  by  degree  of  likeness  of  character;  and  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  any  scientific  marriage  enactments  would  equally  allow 
or  equally  forbid  marriage  between  grandparent  and  grandchild, 
uncle  and  niece,  aunt  and  nephew,  and  between  first  cousins.'  It 
would  also  seem  that  in  taking  family  histories  for  medical  pur- 
poses, details  regarding  the  first  cousins  are  just  as  important  as 
information  respecting  the  patient's  uncles  and  aunts." 


MH.AI.UEN  SAMPSON, 

Who  has  devised  an  ingenious  train  for  haul 
ing  heavy  loads  on  ordinary  highways. 


RESEMBLANCES  BETWEEN  COUSINS— Altho  much  work  has 
been  published  on  resemblances  between  relatives  in  direct  line, 
few  data  arc  available  about  collaterals  higher  than  the  first  de- 
gree. '/'//<■  British  Medical  Journal  (London,  February  15)  re- 
fers to  the  recent  work  of  Miss  Ethel  Elderton  and  Professor 
Pearson,  who  have  investigated  the  intensity  oi  resemblance  be- 
tween first  cousins  in  respect  of  health,  intelligence,  success,  tem- 
per, and  certain  measurable  characters  (width  of  hand,  width  ot 
wrist,  etc.).      Says  this  paper : 

"In  all  cases,  positive  significant  values  were  obtained.  Thus, 
in  the  former  group,  mental   characters,  the   avera|  N  e  of  re- 

semblance corresponded  to  a  value  of  the  coefficient  of  correlation 
ranging  between  about  0.25  and  0.30.  These  values  approximate 
to  those  found   to  obtain    for  the   resemblance   between   aunts  and 


AN  AMERICAN  ROAD-TRAIN 

"  I  'HE  ingenious  road  train  for  hauling  heavy  loads  on  ordinary 
■^  highways,  invented  in  France  by  Colonel  Renard,  has  al- 
ready been  described  in  these  columns.  A  similar  train  has  now 
been  devised  in  this  country  by  Alden  Sampson,  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  Mr.  Sampson's  train  embodies,  it  is 
claimed,  a  number  of  improvements,  chief  of 
which  is  the  use  of  electricity  instead  of 
naphtha  as  a  motive  power.  The  current  is 
generated  by  a  dynamo  connected  to  a  four- 
cylinder  gasoline-motor  and  located  on  the 
head  machine.  Another  improvement  is  the 
use  of  six-wheeled  trucks  with  two  large 
driving-wheels  in  the  center  and  the  four 
smaller  wheels  pivoted  for  steering.  Says 
The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  Febru- 
ary 15)  : 

"The  power-plant  used  is  illustrated  in  one 
of  the  photographs  reproduced  herewith. 
The  engine  is  a  powerful  four-cylinder  motor 
capable  of  developing  40  horse-power,  and 
it  drives  the  dynamo,  as  shown,  through  a 
Morse  silent  chain.  The  voltage  can  be  va- 
ried, in  order  that  the  engine  will  not  be  over- 
loaded when  all  the  motors  are  drawing  their 
maximum  current.  The  series-parallel  con- 
trol system  is  used,  the  controller  being  inter- 
locked with  the  starting  rheostat.  By  means 
of  switches  and  extra  cables,  any  trailer  can 
be  made  to  move  by  itself  forward  or  back- 
ward while  the  other  trailers  are  disconnected. 

"As  can  be  seen  from  the  photograph  of  the  train  making  the 
sharp  turn,  both  the  front  and  the  rear  pairs  of  wheels  of  each 
machine  turn  when  the  vehicle  is  rounding  a  corner.  This  arrange- 
ment makes  it  possible  to  turn  in  a  very  short  radius.  The  steer- 
ing-lever arms  of  the  front  and  the  rear  pairs  of  wheels  are  con- 
nected together  by  universally  jointed  connecting-rods  running 
across  diagonally  beneath  each  vehicle.  On  account  of  this  double 
steering  arrangement  it  is  possible  to  turn  the  whole  train,  which 
is  60  feet  in  length,  in  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  about  20  feet." 

The  cars  are  coupled  by  drawbars,  which  preserve  the  distances 
and  equalize  traction.  They  do  not  take  any  strain,  as  each  car 
is  self-propelled  by  a  pair  of  electric  motors,  each  one  of  which  is 
geared  to  one  of  the  large  driving-wheels.  The  provision  of  an 
independent  motor  for  each  wheel  makes  unnecessary  the  jointed 
driving-shafts  and  the  bevel-gears  used  on  the  complicated  Re- 
nard train  for  transmitting  the  power  mechanically  from  the  head 
car  to  the  trailers.     We  read  further: 

"The  first  experimental  train,  shown  in  the  photograph,  has 
hauled  a  load  of  twenty  tons  at  a  speed  of  six  miles  an  hour  on 
level  macadam  roads,  and  has  ascended  a  ten-per-cent.  grade  at 
the  rate  ot  two  miles  an  hour.  On  level  dirt  roads  the  train  will 
travel  at  about  five  miles  an  hour.  The  tractor  has  a  capacity  of 
two  or  three  tons  dead  weight,  and  each  trailer  will  carry  six  to 
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Courtesy  of  M  The  Scientific  American.' 


MAKING   AN   EXTREMELY   SHARP   TURN. 
The  front  and  rear  pairs  of  wheels  of  the  tractor  are  shown  turned  in  opposite  directions. 


eight  tons.  As  each  machine  is  entirely  self-propelled  without  the 
transmission  of  power  mechanically  from  the  tractor,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  design  of  these  machines  with  .six  wheels  each,  the 
train  can  travel  up  and  down  hill  over  comparatively  rough  roads 
without  difficulty.  An  electric  brake  is  provided,  and  each  ma- 
chine also  has  powerful  expanding  brakes  in  hub  drums  on  the 
driving-wheels." 


BACKWARDNESS  IN   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

AN  interesting  comparison  of  the  backwardness  of  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  of  various  American  cities  is  contributed 
to  The  Psychological  Clinic  (Philadelphia,  February  15)  by  Dr. 
Oliver  P.  Cornman,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Phila- 
delphia. Dr.  Cornman  presents  comparative  statistics  of  the 
number  and  percentages  of  children  who  are  over  age  for  their 
grade  in  five  cities,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Kansas  City, 
and  Camden,  N.  J.  In  all,  755,928  children  are  involved,  approx- 
imately 5  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  United  States.     Says  the  writer: 

"That  different  classes,  schools,  and  school  systems  vary  con- 
siderably in  the  percentages  of  children  promoted,  is  shown  by 
even  the  most  cursory  examination  of  promotion  statistics.  The 
records  even  for  the  same  school,  or  for  the  schools  of  the  same 
city,  sometimes  show  great  variation  in  these  percentages  from 
year  to  year.  Thus  the  annual  report  for  one  large  city  shows  that 
several  schools  promoted  60  per  cent,  or  less  of  their  pupils,  while 
other  schools  promoted  90  per  cent,  or  over.  In  another  city  the 
percentage  of  variation  ranged  from  42  per  cent,  to  92  per  cent. 
These  facts  have  served  to  direct  attention  to  an  excessive  amount 
of  retardation  present  in  special  instances,  and  have  aroused  dis- 
cussion which  has  led  to  improvement  in  the  methods  of  gradation 
and  promotion  in  many  schools  ;  but  they  have  not  been  fruitful 
in  furnishing  us  with  a  satisfactory  measure  of  the  amount  and 
general  extent  of  retardation.  The  determination  of  a  common 
and  comparable  measure  of  retardation  for  the  schools  of  a  single 
city  and  for  different  cities  is  a  real  problem,  calling  for  solution 
to-day  by  the  administrative  officers  of  our  school  systems." 

The  age  limit  for  the  first-grade  child  is  stated  by  Dr.  Cornman 
to  be,  theoretically,  seven  years.  Children  older  than  this  in  the 
first  grade  are  therefore,  he  says,  beyond  the  age  limit  of  that 
grade.  Similarly,  all  children  over  eight  years  in  the  second 
grade,  nine  in  the  third  grade,  and  so  on  throughout  the  eight 
grades  in  the  school  system,  are  over  age.  Dr.  Cornman  shows 
that  in  Boston  21.5  per  cent,  are  one  year  or  more  beyond  this 
limit ;  in  New  York  30  per  cent.,  in  Philadelphia  37.1  per  cent.,  in 
Camden  47.5  per  cent.,  and  in  Kansas  City  49.6  per  cent.  The 
difference  between  these  cities  increases  with  the  number  of  years 


of  retardation  in  grade.  Of  the  children  who  are  two  years  or 
more  over  age  for  their  grade,  Boston  has  7.3  per  cent.,  New  York 
12.2  percent.,  Philadelphia  17.5  percent.,  and  Camden  and  Kan- 
sas City  26.3  per  cent.  Of  children  who  are  three  years  or  more 
over  age,  Boston  has  2.1  per  cent.,  New  York  h?s  4.1  per  cent., 
Philadelphia  7.0  per  cent.,  Kansas  City  12.3  per  cent.,  and  Cam- 
den 12.7  per  cent.  Of  children  who  are  four  years  or  more  over 
age,  Boston  has  0.5  per  cent.,  New  York  1.1  per  cent.,  Philadel- 
phia 2.4  per  cent.,  Camden  4.8  per  cent.,  and  Kansas  City  5.1  per 
cent.  This  great  advantage  in  favor  of  Boston  can  not  be  alto- 
gether attributed,  Dr.  Cornman  thinks,  to  a  difference  in  the 
school  population.  He  believes  that  in  some  of  the  cities  there  is 
a  damming  of  the  stream  of  progress  of  children  through  the  grades 
taking  place  in  the  lower  grades.  When  many  children  take  two 
years  to  do  the  work  of  a  single  grade,  the  result  is  overcrowding 
and  half  time  in  lower  grades,  and  empty  benches  in  the  upper 
grades.  Boston  is  one  of  the  few  cities  that  can  boast  a  seat  for 
every  child  ready  for  public-school  instruction.  She  probably  is 
able  to  take  this  enviable  position  because  the  children  are  ad- 
vanced more  efficiently  from  grade  to  grade  in  that  city  than  clse- 


Couitcsy  of  "  The  Scientific  American." 

THE    POWER-PLANT  ON   THE   ROAD-TRAIN. 

A   dynamo  in  front   is  chain-driven  from  a  40-horse  power, 
four-cylinder  engine. 

where.  Dr.  Cornman  points  out  that  the  economic  loss  due  to 
retardation  in  the  grades  is  enormous.  The  child  that  takes  ten 
years   to   complete   an    eight-year   course  costs   the   State  25  per 
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cent,    more    than    one  who   goes    through   on   time.     He  says  in 
conclusion : 

"To  discover,  to  devise,  and  to  apply  remedies  for  the  excessive 
retardation  that  is  found  in  our  schools  is  much  more  difficult 
than  to  enumerate  the  causes.  The  late  entrance  to  school  is  due 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  thriftlessness  of  the  ignorant  parent,  too 
often  of  American  birth,  and  on  the  other  to  the  large  numbers  of 
immigrant  children.  Dr.  Maxwell  has  recommended  that  the  age 
for  compulsory  attendance  be  reduced  to  seven,  at  least  for  the 
large  cities  of  New  York  State.  Seven  is  the  compulsory  age  in 
some  States  ;  for  example,  in  New  Jersey.  If  the  issue  were  not 
so  obscured  by  the  complexity  of  causes  at  work,  the  efficiency  of 

the  compulsory  law  might 


be  tested  by  comparing 
retardation  results  in 
these  places  with  the 
records  of  those  having 
a  higher  local  age  limit. 
The  late  entrance  to 
school  of  the  immigrant 
child  is  beyond  our  con- 
trol. In  some  cities  these 
over-age  children  are 
grouped  in  classes  and 
given  intensive  work  in 
language  to  hasten  the 
time  when  they  may  take 
their  place  in  regular 
classes  with  others  of 
their  own  age.  For  other 
cities  the  plan  is  advo- 
cated of  so  placing  these 
children  from  the  start 
that  they  may  pick  up 
the  language  in  the  course 
of  the  regular  instruction. 
We  need  to  study  the  re- 
sults of  these  two  meth- 
ods before  we  shall  be 
able  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  as  to  their  rela- 
tive value.  Perhaps  the 
ultimate  solution  will  be 
found  in  the  combination 
of  the  two  methods. 
Special  classes  and  special  courses  of  study  for  the  over-age 
children  who  may  be  expected  to  leave  school  early  in  life,  and 
for  t'ne  physically  and  mentally  defective,  need  to  be  multi- 
plied rapidly  if  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  retardation  is 
to  be  satisfactorily  attempted.  There  should  be  a  careful  devel- 
opment of  a  system  for  the  periodical  examination  by  teachers 
and  by  a  medical  or  psychological  expert,  of  all  children  two  years 
or  more  beyond  the  theoretic  limit  for  their  age.  This  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  provide  for  the  segregation  of  pupils  in  special 
classes,  which  should  be  undertaken  only  on  a  scientific  basis,  in 
order  that  experience  may  enable  us  to  discover  and  diminish  or 
remove  the  causes  of  retardation." 


1  TABLE   CATERPILLARS. 


"VEGETABLE    CATERPILLARS  "—The    so-called  "vegetable 

i  pillars"    shown    in    the    accompanying  photograph,    which   is 

taken  from  an  article  in  Knowledge  and  Scientific  News  (London, 

February)  by  (i.  A.   l.aing,  were  brought  from  the  neighborhood 

of  the  Pink  Terraces,  New  Zealand.     Says  this  writer: 

"Vegetable  caterpillars  are.  or  rather  were,  once  real  caterpil- 
lars, hatched  from  the  eggs  of  a  real  butterfly,  and  lived  their  hun- 
gry caterpillar  lite  devouring,  among  their  fellows,  the  food-plant 
chosen  tor  them.  When  they  dropt  down  to  earth,  on  their  road 
to  bury  themselves  for  their  next  change,  they  came  across  some 
new  delicious  food  scattered  over  the  ground,  and  eagerly  snatched 
one  last  least  before  they  passed  on  their  way.  The  new  food  was 
fundus  spores,  and  every  caterpillar  that  ate  of  them  crept  into  its 
burrow  with  the  seed  of  death  within  it.  Slowly,  but  by  sure  de- 
grees, the  poison  spreads  through  the  whole  Sleeping  creature  till 
it  becomes  hard  and  dry,  and  tilled   lull  of  fungus— no  longer  an 


animal,  but  the  root  of  a  plant;  a  veritable  caterpillar  of  wood. 
The  change  takes  place  so  gently  that  the  insect  shape  is  quite 
unaltered.  The  rings  of  its  body,  its  feet,  its  eyes,  are  all  there 
perfect  as  in  life,  but  never  now  will  it  transform  into  a  chrysalis, 
and  never  now  will  out  of  it  emerge  a  brilliant  butterfly.  For  the 
fungus  seed  has  been  nourished  on  the  body  of  its  devourer,  and 
out  of  the  dead  caterpillar's  head  shoots  a  long  slender  stem  some 
8  to  io  inches  high,  which  by  and  by  is  crowned  with  fungus  spores 
which  ripen  and  fall  ready  to  repeat  once  more  the  story  with  the 
next  unwary  caterpillar." 


SUBWAY  HYGIENE 

THE  sanitary  conditions  of  underground  transit  roads  in  cities, 
together  with  the  possibilities  of  improvement,  are  discust 
in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  January  25)  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Nie- 
wenglowski,  who  bases  his  conclusions  largely  on  a  recent  study 
of  the  Paris  Metropolitan  road  by  Dr.  Lucien  Graux.  The  con- 
clusions cited  seem  to  be  of  general  interest.     Says  the  writer  : 

"  On  entering  a  station  of  the  underground  road  for  the  first  time, 
one  feels  a  disagreeable  sensation  which  has  been  very  well  de- 
scribed by  M.  Jolibois,  of  the  Municipal  Council. 

"'The  modern  subway,'  he  says,  'is  a  badly  ventilated  cellar, 
sometimes  recalling  a  trunk  sewer.  One's  gorge  rises,  as  soon  as 
he  has  descended  the  stairs,  at  a  series  of  indescribable  odors,  of 
irrespirable  emanations,  a  mixture  of  tar,  carbonic  gas,  metallic 
dust,  etc. — all  of  a  heavy  warmth  like  that  of  a  thunder-storm. 

"'And  when,  having  entered  a  car  amid  the  general  confusion, 
one  finds,  by  chance,  a  seat — which  is  a  rare  occurrence — he  is 
deafened,  astounded  by  the  infernal  racket  of  the  moving  train, 
due  to  vibration,  the  rolling  of  the  wheels,  and  echoes  from  floor 
or  walls,  multiplied  by  the  sonorousness  of  the  tube  :  it  is  conse- 
quently impossible  to  talk  or  to  listen. 

"'And  we  must  not  forget  the  dangers  of  the  tunnel.  Without 
mentioning  risk  of  fire  or  of  derailment,  which  is  by  no  means 
chimerical,  we  may  reflect  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  un- 
derground road,  traversed  daily  by  more  than  300,000  persons, 
many  of  them  not  in  the  best  of  health  ...  in  this  hole  where 
there  is  no  ventilation,  where  sanitation  by  water  has  been  made 
impossible,  where  cleaning  consists  merely  in  displacing  morbific 
dust  by  pushing  it  a  little  farther  along,  while  the  succeeding  train 
casts  out  new  micro-organisms  and  dust.'  " 

These  criticisms,  which,  altho  they  relate  specifically  to  the 
Paris  Metropolitan  road,  sound  not  altogether  unfamiliar  to  Amer- 
icans, are  considered  in  order  by  the  writer.  The  ventilation  of 
the  Paris  subway  is  bad,  he  admits  ;  probably  it  can  never  be  per- 
fect in  any  underground  passageway  traversed  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  human  beings.  Some  people,  he  says,  can  not  stand 
the  "stuffiness  "  of  it;  they  are  nauseated  or  even  faint.  There 
have  been  cases  of  sudden  death  in  the  Paris  subway.  Yet  the 
proportion  of  carbonic-acid  gas  in  the  air  of  the  Metropolitan  is 
but  little  higher  than  in  numerous  other  places,  being  similar  to 
that  found  in  the  communal  schools  of  Paris  or  in  the  magistrates' 
court  in  the  Palace  of  Justice.  Nevertheless,  the  writer  goes  on 
to  say,  this  atmosphere  is  injurious  to  those  who  breathe  it,  tho 
perhaps  not  dangerous.     He  says  further: 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  presented  by  subway 
air  is  the  elevation  of  its  temperature.  .  .  .  This  is  higher  after 
the  trains  begin  to  run  than  before  the  establishment  of  the  serv- 
ice.    The   European  subways  are  growing  warmer  year  by  year. 

"  From  the  hygienic  point  of  view,  this  elevation  of  temperature 
is  not  only  very  disagreeable  but  injurious,  because  of  the  change 
from  the  warm  to  the  cold  air,  or  the  reverse,  at  the  stations.  It 
must  therefore  be  remedied.  From  Birault's  study  it  results  that 
altho  a  moderate  amount  of  ventilation  lowers  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid,  it  does  not  remove  germs  and  dust  and  does  not 
lower  the  temperature  sensibly.  A  more  active  ventilation  is 
therefore  necessary." 

The  writer  concludes  that  air  cleaned  and  cooled  artificially 
must  be  pumped  into  the  tunnel.  An  interesting  fact  noted  in  this 
connection  is  that  whereas  in  New  York  the  air  of  the  subway  has 
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fewer  floating  germs  than  that  outside,  the  reverse  is  true  in  Lon- 
don. At  any  rate,  the  writer  says,  dirt  that  gets  into  a  subway 
never  gets  out.  It  is  entrapt  there  by  the  ballast.  An  asphalted 
roadbed  would  be  more  sanitary  because  it  could  be  cleaned.  A 
Parisian  critic  quoted  by  the  writer  says  that  the  roadbeds  ot  sub- 
ways are  now  little  better  than  severs,  and  in  addition  the  mois- 
ture collected  by  them  favors  destruction  of  the  steel  rails  and 
supports  by  electrolysis.  He  would  do  away  with  ballast  alto- 
gether. As  for  the  ventilation  of  the  cars,  it  is  generally  worse 
than  that  of  the  tunnel  itself.  Subway  cars  should  be 
frequently  cleaned  and  disinfected.  The  construction  of 
stations  comes  in  for  its  share  of  condemnation,  the  writer 
pointing  out  that  stations  often  seem  skilfully  contrived 
to  increase  mortality  in  case  of  accident.  The  final  con- 
clusions of  Dr.  Graux  are  stated  as  follows  : 

"  i.  It  is  indispensable  to  assure  permanent  and  ener- 
getic ventilation  of  the  subway  itself; 

"2.  It  is  indispensable  to  assure  permanent  and  ener- 
getic ventilation  of  the  cars  ; 

"3.  Police  regulations  limiting  the  number  of  passen- 
gers in  each  car  should  be  strictly  enforced  ; 

"4.  It  is  desirable  that  the  egress  of  passengers  should 
be  facilitated  by  separate  platforms  and  stairways  from 
those  used  for  entrance  ; 

"5.  All  fixt  barriers  in  stations,  stairways,  etc.,  should 
be  rigorously  excluded  ; 

"6.  The  roadbed  should  be  impermeable,  so  that  it 
may  be  washed  periodically  ; 

"  7.  Platforms  should  be  supplied  with  cuspidors  in 
sufficient  number ; 

"8.  All  products  of  sweeping  and  cleaning  of  floors, 
walls,  and  cars  should  be  collected  in  special  receptacles 
to  be  burned;   cars  should  be  disinfected  daily."—  Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


"The  Amsterdam  Insectarium  gives  special  attention  to  noc- 
turnal moths,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  in  Holland  they  con- 
stitute 95  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  and  secondly,  because  they 
are  calm  by  nature  and  there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  their  beat- 
ing their  wings  against  the  glass  sides  of  the  case.  Altho  their 
colors  are  always  somewhat  dull,  some  are  very  beautiful,  and 
there  are  few  more  striking  groups  than  a  collection  of  death's- 
head  sphynxes,  of  luna  moths,  or  of  great  saturnias.  The  day 
butterflies  complete  the  collection  with  their  greater  attractiveness 
to  the  eye — their  pastel-like  tints,  their  rainbow  reflections,  their 


INSECTS  IN  A  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDEN 

\?  VERY  zoological  garden  has  its  lion-house,  its  reptile-house, 
-1— '  its  elephant-house,  its  bear-pits,  and  so  on  ;  but  only  one,  so 
far  as  the  facts  are  accessible,  has  an  insect-house.  This  is  the 
garden  at  Amsterdam,  Holland,  whose  Insectarium  is  described 
by  Henri  Coupin  in  La  Nature  (Paris).     Says  this  writer : 

"  The  zoological  garden  at  Amsterdam  .  .  .  has  a  unique  ex- 
hibit which  might  well  be  copied  by  other  similar  institutions. 
This  is  an  'Insectarium  ' — a  collection  of  living  insects,  which,  in 
this  form,  are  singularly  more  interesting  than  when  stuck  to  a 
box  with  pins  ;  it  is  placed  under  the  general  charge  of  the  direc- 
tor of  the  garden,  Mr.  Kerbert,  and  entrusted  to  the  special  care 
of  Mr.  Polak,  a  teacher  of  Amsterdam.  The  latter  has  taken 
great  interest  in  it,  and  a  visit  to  his  room  is  at  least  as  interesting 
as  a  walk  through  the  houses  devoted  to  deer,  bears,  elephants, 
or  even  monkeys,  not  only  for  naturalists,  but  also  for  the  general 
public. 

"The  cages  in  which  the  insects  are  confined  are  glass  boxes 
resting  on  zinc  cases.  Within  there  are  sand,  stones,  moss,  and 
plants  either  growing  in  pots  or  simply  with  their  stems  plunged 
into  water.  The  arrangement  varies  of  course  with  the  species, 
and  requires,  when  well  made,  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  insects.  No  great  expense  for  food  is  required,  but 
great  care  is  necessary,  for  the  cages  must  be  visited  frequently, 
faded  leaves  removed,  and  fresh  ones  inserted.  Some  of  the  in- 
sects must  be  given  water,  others  animal  food,  and  still  others 
some  sweetened  liquid. 

"That  the  object-lesson  presented  by  this  exhibit  may  be  com- 
plete there  is  over  each  cage  a  small  frame  where  dead  specimens 
of  the  same  species  are  shown  in  various  stages  of  development. 
In  this  way,  if,  for  example,  the  cage  contains  caterpillars,  the 
visitor  may  see  into  what  kind  of  butterflies  they  will  turn  later ; 
and  reciprocally,  if  he  sees  a  butterfly  in  the  cage,  he  can  tell  from 
what  caterpillar  it  developed.  Finally,  a  guide-book,  well  illus- 
trated with  photographs,  gives  to  visitors  all  details  likely  to 
interest  them. 


THE    INSECTARIUM   AT  AMSTERDAM. 


pearly  brilliancy.  All  these  butterflies  are  unfortunately  very 
short-lived,  so  they  appear  in  the  cases  generally  as  caterpillars, 
but  some  of  these  are  beautiful,  especially  when  they  seem  to  be 
covered  with  rubies  or  turquoises 

"  The  coleopters  are  also  well  represented  in  the  cases  of  the 
Insectarium.  Besides  the  common  cockchafer,  we  see  the  curious 
fuller-beetle,  with  its  marbled  back  ;  the  gilded  carabe,  which 
must  be  fed  freely  with  other  insects  ;  the  calosome,  which  never 
keeps  quiet ;  the  necrophores,  who  are  fed  on  dead  rats  ;  the  kite 
Lucane,  with  its  enormous  mandibles;  the  'Rhinoceros,' which, 
like  its  larger  namesake,  has  a  horn  on  its  nose  ;  the  floral  beetle, 
which  displays  its  metallic  brilliancy  on  flowers.  .  .  .  But  that 
which  holds  the  record  for  interest  is  the  cocujo,  a  luminous 
beetle  that  shines  so  brightly  that  its  phosphorescence  is  visible  in 
full  daylight. 

"Amid  the  other  insects  the  Phasma,  or  'walking-sticks,' should 
be  mentioned,  also  grasshoppers  and  crickets,  which  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  procure,  the  mantis  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  all  kinds  of 
flies,  and  finally  the  ant-lions,  who  lurk  at  the  bottom  of  their  pits 
and  entrap  the  ants  that  may  be  given  to  them  by  visitors." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS  TRAPT  BY  FROST— Ernest  Thomp- 
son-Seton  describes  in  the  Ottawa  Naturalist  an  apparently 
healthy  ruffed  grouse  which  was  found  with  its  tail-feathers  frozen 
into  the  ice-crust,  under  a  bush.     He  says  : 

"In  the  winter  they  commonly  sleep  on  the  ground,  entering 
snowdrifts  only  in  the  coldest  weather.  It  is  absolutely  certain 
that  its  tail  could  not  have  been  frozen  down,  had  there  not  been 
at  the  place  some  liquid.  .  .  .  The  sun's  heat  in  such  a  sheltered 
spot  may  have  melted  the  snow,  so  that  it  was  wet  when  the  bird 
went  in,  or,  finally,  the  bird's  tail  may  have  been  wet  when  it  went 
to  bed,  and  a  frosty  night  completed  the  dilemma.  This  you  will 
remember  is  an  accident  of  a  class  which  happens  every  year  to 
the  foxes  in  Alaska.  They  sit  down  on  the  wet  ice,  thereby  cast- 
ing a  shadow  over  it.  In  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  the  wet  in  the 
shadow  has  congealed,  and  the  fox  would  be  made  prisoner  but 
that  he  tears  himself  violently  away,  leaving  much  of  his  fur  in  the 
ice.  The  consequence  is  that  in  the  spring  of  the  year  all  the 
blue  foxes  have  their  buttocks  more  or  less  denuded  of  fur." 
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MISAPPREHENDED  SECTARIANISM 

lOU  K-FI  FTHS  of  the  colleges  of  the  country  are  "offered  a 
financial  inducement  to  break  with  the  people  who  founded 
them  .uul  whose  patronage  and  prayers  have  been  their  inspira- 
tion." This  is  how  Chancellor  Day,  of  Syracuse  University,  views 
the  "attempts  that  are  being  made  to  adjust  colleges  and  univer- 
sities which  have  been  founded  by  Christian  sects  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  college-pension  foundation  which  has  been  established 
by  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  which  one  of  the  requirements  is  that  no  col- 
lege under  denominational  control  shall  be  eligible  to  its  benefits." 
Dr.  Day  speaks  a  word  for  those  of  past  years  whose  sacrifices 
built  the  colleges.  He  knows  a  college,  he  asserts,  "whose  old 
dormitories  now  standing  were  quarried  out  of  the  neighboring 
ledges  by  men  and  women  after  the  toil  of  the  day's  work  in  the 
fields  and  kitchen."  In  The  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist,  New 
York)  we  read  : 

"Not  one  of  these  hundreds  of  colleges  of  the  land  founded  by 
the  churches  does  not  represent  dollars  dug  out  of  the  ground  by 
the  sweat  of  the  brow,  or  earnings  that  have  been  taken  by  faith 
out  of  the  savings  for  the  'rainy  days.' 

"  In  all  cases  where  the  millionaires  have  come  in  to  build  on  a 
grander  scale  they  have  built  on  foundations  quarried  by  labor  and 
toil  that  meant  food  and  clothing  as  well  as  luxuries  that  the  givers 
never  knew  because  they  cheerfully  renounced  them.  And  the 
millions  have  been  the  result  of  the  prayers  of  a  consecrated  faith 
upon  the  part  of  the  men  and  women  who  laid  the  foundations  and 
trusted  God  to  carry  his  work  up  to  the  capstone  of  grander 
proportions. 

"The  credit  belongs  to  the  heroes  who  endured  hardships  and 
.wrought  their  very  blood  into  the  walls  of  our  colleges,  and  ours  is 
the  privilege  of  building  upon  their  works.  If  we  ever  foiget  those 
old  ministers  and  their  wives,  if  we  ever  turn  our  backs  upon  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  higher  learning  among  our  intelligent  lay- 
men, may  our  right  hands  forget  their  cunning  and  our  tongues 
cleave  to  the  roofs  of  our  mouths  !  If  we  were  to  barter  away  such 
loyalty,  our  act  would  be  justly  classed  with  that  of  a  Judas  in  the 
church,  an  Arnold  in  the  nation.  There  are  not  millions  enough 
on  the  earth  to  pay  the  price  of  such  perfidy  and  treason. 

"And  all  that  those  old  Christians  put  into  the  colleges,  of  faith 
in  God,  of  Christian  ethics,  and  religious  reverence  for  holy  things, 
all  of  purity  of  personal  habit,  all  of  temperance,  all  of  a  steward- 
ship in  scholarship  and  a  God-fearing  preparation  for  life's  great 
achievings  should  be  kept  in  them  and  should  be  kept  at  the  very 
front  of  all  college  life  and  activities.  The  ethics  of  Christian 
colleges  should  be  more  than  economic,  they  should  be  religious. 

"All  of  this  maybe  and  should  be  without  placing  a  barrier 
across  any  man's  privilege  in  the  colleges  upon  grounds  of  race  or 
sect.  There  is  nothing  in  the  practises  of  any  Protestant  college 
that  justifies  the  exclusion  of  that  college  from  a  pension  privilege 
because  it  represents  a  particular  church  as  a  sectarian  force  or 
puts  to  the  front  the  tenets  or  peculiarities  of  a  sect.  Their  found- 
ers represented  Christianity,  and  we  do  not  understand  that  the 
objection  is  to  Christianity  and  that  it  must  be  renounced." 

The  aim  at  so-called  sectarianism  by  this  feature  of  the  pension 
charter,  continues  Dr.  Day,  "is  from  a  misapprehension  upon  the 
part  of  the  founder  if  he  thought  thai  the  colleges  were  building 
up  sects  or  that  they  were  being  dominated  in  their  educational 
work  by  sects."  The  colleges  are  defended  against  this  charge  in 
these  words  : 

"There  is  absolutely  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  all  the  colleges 
d liferent  sects  are  on  the  faculties,  and  students  from  all  sects  and 
the  secularists  mingle  together.  Freedom  of  church  choice  is 
given,  and  no  one  from  the  denomination  comes  around  to  square 
the  college  with  denominational  doctrines  and  practises 

"  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  a  college  can  not  be  sectarian. 
When  it  is  founded  in  a  community  it  excludes  other  colleges  be- 
cause of  insufficient  patronage  for  more  than  one  college,  therefore 
its  doors  must  be  open  from  all  sides  and  it  must  offer  its  privi- 
leges to  all  persons,  Catholic    and  Protestant,  Jew    and  Gentile 


alike,  and  as  a  Christian  obligation  it  must  abstain  from  interfer- 
ing with  the  conscience  and  religious  rights  of  those  seeking  learn- 
ing within  its  walls.  It  is  not  a  propagandum.  It  must  leave  all 
of  that  work  to  the  churches. 

"It  is  not  a  proper  designation,  therefore,  to  call  one  of  our  col- 
leges a  Methodist  college  in  the  sense  that  a  Methodist  church  is 
such.     It  is  not.     It  can  not  be. 

"Our  church  has  simply  undertaken  its  part  in  the  great  work  of 
furnishing  the  country  with  Christian  learning  by  planting  sem- 
inaries and  colleges  over  the  country.  And  she  seeks  to  secure 
safety  to  young  men  and  young  women  in  these  colleges  by  em- 
phasizing that  ethical  form  of  Christianity  common  to  all  good 
and  safe  people.  She  never  has  attempted  to  gather  non-Meth- 
odists into  her  churches  through  her  colleges. 

"She  has  permitted  men  to  erect  buildings  and  say  for  what 
purpose  they  shall  be  used.  She  has  accepted  endowments  to  be 
devoted  to  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and  other  students  not  of 
her  fold.  She  has  given  scholarships  without  regard  to  sect  or 
race. 

"Any  charge  of  sectarianism,  therefore,  grows  out  of  ignorance 
of  the  facts  or,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  is  from  jealousy  and 
rivalry. 

"What  the  particular  objection  is  to  colleges  founded  by  the 
churches,  and  why  so  great  scrutiny  is  put  upon  them,  we  fail  to 
know  or  appreciate." 


A  CHINESE  INTERPRETATION  OF 
CHRISTIANITY 

CHRISTIANITY  as  seen  by  an  entirely  unprejudiced  China- 
man is  presented  in  a  recent  work  by  Kao  Poo-Ying,  written 
in  the  Chinese  language.  The  object  of  the  book,  observes  a  wri- 
ter in  The  Church  Times  (London),  "may  be  said  to  be  a  philo- 
sophical commendation  of  tolerance  and  a  disquisition  on  the 
harmless  character  of  the  many-voiced  Christian  religion."  The 
influence  of  this  book,  the  reviewer  asserts,  "is  already  and  will 
be  increasingly  to  check  outrage  on  both  whites  and  native  con- 
verts, and  to  disabuse  the  unlearned  of  all  those  odious  errors  re- 
garding the  practises  of  Chi  istians,  which  firebrands  have  so  indus- 
triously propagated  from  time  to  time."  This  book,  a  "History 
of  the  Church,"  is  summarized  by  the  writer,  who  signs  the  ini- 
tials "J.  R.  C,"  in  these  words  : 

"At  the  outset,  the  treatise  emphasizes  the  duty  of  tolerance, 
and  of  regarding  native  converts  as  in  all  respects  ordinary  citizens 
liable  to  the  same  disciplinary  and  social  regulations,  and  entitled 
to  the  same  courtesy  and  consideration,  as  non-Ch.  ;stians.  The 
subsequent  refutation  of  a  popular  notion,  that  to  be  a  good 
Christian  implies  being  also  an  unloyal  Chinaman,  is  extremely 
lengthy;  there  is  much  marshaling  of  argument,  and  multiplication 
of  examples  proving  conclusively  how  strong  a  hold  the  author 
knows  this  fallacy  to  have  upon  the  unlearned,  and  how  productive 
it  has  been  of  violence  toward  both  missionaries  and  native  Chris- 
tians. The  point,  without  being  entirely  missed  by  European  ex- 
positors, has  evidentlv  not  hitherto  received  due  appreciation. 

"The  strong  deprecation  of  insult  toward,  or  persecution  of, 
white  missionaries  which  follows,  tho  founded  on  an  old-time  princi- 
ple of  a  host's  consideration  for  his  guests,  is  supplied  by  an  argu- 
ment the  more  lamentable,  in  that  it  would  never  have  entered  the 
mind  of  a  minister  of  Christ  to  combat  it.  The  author  urges  that 
the  preaching  of  religion  is  merely  a  matter  of  earning  a  livelihood 
and,  being  as  legitimate  as  any  other  way,  should  not  meet  with 
unreasonable  interference. 

"The  history  of  Christianity  itself  is  largely  a  dissertation  on 
the  rise  and  progress  of 'our  unhappy  divisions,' and  affords  the 
most  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  wholly  unapostolic  methods 
which  have  permitted  the  Catholic  Church  to  present  itself  to  the 
Chinese  inquirer  as  two  hopelessly  irreconcilable  bodies  in  perpet- 
ual rivalry,  whereof  the  'Protestant'  wing  is  further  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  competing  sects,  among  which  the  Christian  can 
make  a  choice  'at  his  own  pleasure.'  " 
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The  historical  sketch  is  divided  into  two  parts— before  and  after 
the  Reformation  respectively.     We  read  : 

"The  leading  feature  of  that  great  upheaval  in  the  eyes  of  the 
"honest  Chinese  critic  was  the  design  of  the  European  nations  to 
•deprive  the  Pope  of  power,  especially  in  temporal  and  political 
matters;  and  the  social  outcome,  standing  out  most  vividly  to  the 
same  eyes,  is  the  lapse  of  holy  matrimony  from  a  sacrament  of  the 
church  to  the  position  of  a  civil  contract.  The  subsequent  divorce 
of  religion  and  morality  in  the  educational  system  of  France  is 
also  alluded  to,  apparently  as  indicative  of  the  equality  of  every 
doctrinal  belief,  provided  the  moral  code  of  the  country  is  upheld 
by  the  followers  of  all  sects." 

The  spirit  of  tolerance  so  generously  displayed  by  the  Chinese 
writer  is  doubtless  in  part  accounted  for  by  his  belief  in  the  en- 
tirely innocuous  character  of  the  religion  he  describes.  Thus  the 
writer  proceeds  : 

"The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  faith  of  the  one  divine  church, 
is  commended  as  the  amiable  and  entirely  harmless  body  of  opin- 
ion which  meets  the  human  ideals  of  a  large  number  of  persons  of 
many  colors,  white  predominating.  Its  intrinsic  excellences  en- 
title this  religion  to  respect,  while  its  preachers  are  blameless  men 
earning  an  honest  living  ! 

"A  presentment  more  attractive  to  Chinese  ways  of  thinking  is 
hardly  conceivable  ;  an  appeal  against  persecution  more  convin- 
cing is  perhaps  impossible  :  the  more  so,  in  that  it  honestly  con- 
veys the  impression  made  by  a  study  of  Christianity  on  the  mind 
of  a  scholar  approaching  the  subject  with  entire  absence  of 
prejudice. 

"But  the  church,  which  has  lived  through  persecutions  beside 
which  the  Chinese  outrages  sink  into  insignificance,  is  placed  in 
far  greater  danger  by  a  presentment  so  entirely  alien  from  the 
spirit  of  Christ  than  by  any  of  those  periods  of  suffering  and  ill 
treatment  which  Kao  Poo-Ying  so  rightly  deprecates.  Neverthe- 
less she  is  thus  reminded  of  her  weak  point. 

"The  Chinese  scholar  has  done  his  work  well  :  as  a  critical  his- 
torical review  his  book  merits  the  praise  even  of  Christians,  and 
therein  occasions  the  more  anxiety,  for  thus  we  learn  how  a  foun- 
dation of  correct  data,  interpreted  by  the  methods  employed  for 
the  evangelization  of  China,  have  brought  the  author  to  this 
position.  , 

"  Sectarian  strife,  while  it  has  not  blinded  him  to  the  moral 
beauties  of  Christianity,  has  induced  the  conception  of  the  church 
of  God  as  a  congeries  of  virtuous  persons,  rather  than  as  the  one 
divine  body  of  Christ.  Before  all  things  it  is  essential  that  this 
unhappy  error  be  corrected,  if  the  work  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  per- 
manently impeded  by  the  spirit  which  the  Chinese  interpret  as 
merely  rivalry." 

The  conclusions  of  Kao  Poo-Ying,  thinks  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle, being  the  opinions  of  a  "literate"  of  their  own  race,  "will 
carry  a  thousandfold  more  weight  among  the  Chinese  than  any 
number  of  translated  foreign  books,  including  even  the  vernacular 
rendering  of  parts  of  the  Scriptures  themselves."  It  has  now  been 
in  circulation  about  eighteen  months,  and  may,  the  writer  thinks. 
be  called  "a  gospel  landmark."     Further  : 

"  It  is,  of  course  quite  true  that  the  'book  language  '  is  unknown 
to  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  people,  but  the  national  rever- 
ence for  all  script  invariably  assures  a  good  audience  when  printed 
matter  is  read  aloud  in  the  streets  and  elsewhere.  Moreover,  the 
ixjok  was  drawn  up  by  order  of  Viceroy  Yuan  in  a  form  suitable 
1  >r  use  among  students,  and  even  as  a  reading-book  for  upper 
Classes  in  the  primary  schools  of  Chihli.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  in  one  way  or  another  this  volume  has  now  reached  a  large 
public  of  all  ages  and  classes,  and  is  beginning  slowly  (as  all 
things  Chinese)  but  really  to  evolve  what  may  be  called  a  benev- 
olently critica1  attitude,  as  opposed  to  the  popular  conception  of 
Christianity. 

"The  importance  of  this  aspect  of  the  case  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  scholar  view  will  tend  to  extend  to  other  provinces, 
and  will  gather  an  increasing  band  of  followers,  just  because  its 
methods  are  the  critical  and  literary  methods  which  most  appeal 
to  Chinese  mentality;  its  author  is  an  acknowledged  literate  of 
some  standing,  and  it  is  the  first  notable  treatise  of  the  kind  in 
which  no  foreigner  has  had  a  finger." 


PAUL  BOURGET  ON  TRADITION 

R.  PAUL  BOURGET,  who  succeeded  the  late  Ferdinand 
i»l  Brunetiere  (editor  of  Revue  (Us  Deux  Momtes),  as  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Association  of  the  Catholic  Students  of  Pans, 
has  recently  delivered  an  address  on  "Tradition"  before  that 
body.  This  "magnificent  discourse,"  as  the  Soleil  (Paris)  styles 
it,  evidently  had  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  things  in 
France  where  the  idea  of  a  church,  of  a  country,  of  marriage,  and 
of  a  Bible  are  being  assailed  or  rejected.  These,  said  the  speaker, 
are  all  traditional  things,  they  have  come  down  from  antiquity  and 


PAUL   BOURGET, 

Who  regards  as  "one  of  the  most  dangerous  errors  of  our  age" 
the  belief  that  "  everything,  even  the  most  fundamental  verities, 
must  be  subject  to  evolution." 

should  be  unquestioningly  adhered  to  and  maintained.     He  thus 
opened  the  statement  of  his  thesis  : 

"You  will  not  always  be  young,  but  you  will  always  be  tradi- 
tionalists. You  will  escape  one  of  the  most  dangerous  errors  of  out- 
age, which  the  greatest  intellects  have  sometimes  failed  to  escape. 
The  recent  admirable  encyclical  of  the  Holy  Father  on  the  subject 
of  Modernism  teaches  us  this.  The  error  I  refer  to  consists  in 
believing  that  everything,  even  the  most  fundamental  verities, 
must  be  subject  to  evolution.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  saying 
that  we  must  keep  abreast  of  our  age,  an  exceedingly  misleading 
expression,  for  it  seems  to  mean  that  change  is  the  sole  condition 
of  activity.  It  claims  to  be  the  Credo  of  hope  and  of  progress. 
Examine  it  well,  and  you  will  soon  perceive  that  it  is  infinitely 
dangerous." 

He  here  quotes  a  passage  from.Bonald,  who  during  the  time  of 
the  Directory  wrote  against  this  same  temper  of  mind  and  against, 
those  "who  took  the  short  moments  during  which  they  lived  for  an 
age." 

Mr.  Bourget  commends  Bonald  to  the  study  of  all  "who  speak 
to  us  of  a  new  society,  a  new  morality,  a  new  church,  a  new  gos- 
pel," and  continues  in  these  sentences  : 

"To  live,  these  people  tell  us,  is  to  evolve.  Exactly  so;  but  it 
is  also  to  endure.  If  we  take  evolution  in  its  primitive  and  bio- 
logical sense  it  implies  a  change,  but  it  also  implies  something 
unchanging.  In  the  hypothesis  of  Darwin,  which  is  the  idea  fol- 
lowed by  these  moral  evolutionists,  we  find  that  the  evolution  of  a 
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species  is  only  intended  to  effect  its  conservation,  that  is  to  say.  to 
safeguard  certain  essential  organs  which  never  can  be  changed,  for 
should  they  be  changed,  the  end  would  be  not  evolution  but 
death." 

Speaking  ol  the  evolution  of  society,  he  observes  that  there  are 
nents  or  factors  in  life  which  can  not  be  changed  if  life 
is  to  be  preserved.     He  enumerates  them  as  the  family,  the  insti- 
tution of   monogamy,    paternal    authority,    marriage    fidelity,   and 
obedience  to  parents.      He  proceeds  : 

"Nor  must  1  omit  the  church.  And  here  I  need  only  repeat  the 
words  of  the  Bible:  'Lord,  to  whom  should  we  go.  thou  hast  the 
words  of  everlasting  life.'  .  .  .  A  belief  in  these  things  is  what 
we  mean  to  proclaim  when  we  call  ourselves  traditionalists.  This 
word  is  by  no  means  synonymous  with  retrogressionists.  No  one 
retrogrades  by  proving  the  equality  of  triangles  by  the  reasoning 
employed-  in  antiquity.  No  one  retrogrades  by  saying  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  as  the  fust  men  who  ever  counted  used  to  say. 
But  he  who  declares  that  a  straight  line  is  not  the  shortest  way  be- 
tween two  points,  and  that  two  and  two  make  five,  is  a  regression- 
ist  indeed." —  Translation  made  for  Tin-:  Literary  Digest. 


AN   EVANGELICAL   MONARCH 

THE  need  of  a  "universal  conversion  "  is  the  text  of  a  procla- 
mation just  iss'  jd  by  King  Gustaf  to  the  Swedish  people. 
The  document  calls  ittention  to  the  fact  that  Sweden,  instead  of 
having  one  "  Thanksgiving  day,"  has  four;  and  the  King  has  ap- 
pointed for  the  current  year  the  Sundays  of  March  X,  .May  io,  July 
12,  and  October  iS  as  the  special  days  which,  "according  to  good 
and  ancient  custom,"  shall  be  observed  by  "general  thanksgiving, 
fasting,  repentance,  and  prayer."  In  the  course  of  his  proclama- 
tion, which  is  quoted  in  translation  in  'flic  War  Cry  (New  York), 
he  observes : 

"There  is  a  wide-spread  indifference  to  Christ,  and  even  blas- 
phemy against  him  may  be  heard.  No  one  among  us  can  say  that 
he  has  with  word  and  life  so  earnestly  opposed  evil  and  witnessed 
for  truth  and  right  that  he  has  no  share  in  the  responsibility  for 
prevailing  sins  :  and  heavy  is  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon 
a  people  which  rejects  God*s  sa-ing  grace.  Changes  and  improve- 
ments are  indeed  sought  after  in  our  times,  but  the  most  important 
change  and  improvement  is  a  universal  conversion  to  God." 

Continuing,  this  successor  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  extols  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  Reformation  and  invokes  in  his  people  a 
continuance  of  its  spirit.     We  read  : 

"  By  the  Reformation  the  subjects  of  heart  conversion  and  God's 
unspeakably  great  gift  to  broken  hearts  were  emphasized  with  a 
clearness  which  shines  out  in  the  history  of  the  world.  May, 
therefore,  the  memory  of  the  Reformation  be  blest  among  us  !  Let 
us  follow  its  exhortations,  to  hold  the  Word  of  God,  seek  the  right- 
eousness with  which  God  clothes  us.  and  aim  at  such  a  develop- 
ment and  activity  of  life  as  shall  be  like  a  plant  growing  out  of 
love  and  faith  in  the  heart.  The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  the 
Reformation  brought  anew  into  the  light,  like  the  gold  of  truth, 
cleansed  from  the  dross  of  the  inventions  of  man,  shone  clearly  for 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  his  people  and  army,  and  it  has  lost  neither 
its  glory  nor  its  power. 

"In  spite  of  much  enmity  shown  toward  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
we  sec  it.  even  in  our  times,  bring  about  blessed  effects,  both  in 
Christendom  and  in  the  heathen  world.  As  living  seeds  are  borne 
Over  the  sea  and  germinate  on  foreign  short's,  so  does  the  Gospel 
ol  Christ  come  to  heathen  lands.  Since  we  also  assist  in  this 
work,  may  it  lie  done  with  such  truth  and  love  as  will  show  that 
we  deeply  desire  to  present  to  our  fellow  men  in  far-off  countries 
a  gift  which  lias  for  ourselves  a  priceless  value  ! 

"The  chiel  condition  for  all  uplifting  of  tin-  soul,  and  the  gath- 
ering of  our  people  into  a  solid  unity  and  to  strenuous  effort  toward 
high  ends,  is  that  what  has  in  itself  an  imperishable  worth  should 
also  be  dear  to  our  hearts.  The  zeal  of  many  to  make  the  Father- 
land precious  to  the  Swedish  people  is  rich  in  promise ;  but  still 
more  promising  will  it  be  if  we  as  well,  and  before  all  else,  have 

one   and    the   same   precious   faith,  one   hope,  one   Savior,  and  one 
Cod  who  is  tin-  Father  of  us  all." 


"BOXER"   INDEMNITY  AND  LOOT 

ECHOES  from  the  Boxer  rebellion  that  have  been  rife  in  vari- 
ous religious  journals  have  brought  to  public  notice  the 
morale  of  our  representatives  during  that  period,  both  religious 
and  lay.  The  question  of  indemnity  claims  of  missionaries  and 
missionary  boards  for  losses  during  the  Boxer  outbreak  has  been 
misunderstood  in  some  of  the  public  organs,  and  the  matter  has 
been  set  forth  in  a  statement  by  the  committee  on  reference  and 
counsel  at  the  recent  Conference  of  Foreign  Mission  Boards  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  report,  published  in  The 
Examiner  (New  York),  contains  the  following  : 

"  Senator  Lodge  reports  that  the  entire  amount  paid  out  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  all  claims  that  were  presented  is 
52.000,000.  In  this  connection,  Washington  press  dispatches  state 
that  the  most  exorbitant  claims  were  those  of  the  wives  of  mission- 
aries, and  that  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  is  reported  as  saying:  'The  wardrobes  of  the  wives  of 
those  missionaries  must  have  far  exceeded  in  value  those  of  the 
most  extravagant  actress  on  the  stage  to-day.  Taking  their  claims 
at  their  face  value,  their  diamonds  alone  must  have  been  worth  as 
much  as  the  entire  stock  of  the  largest  diamond  dealer  in  New 
York  City.1 

"To  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  'the  entire  stock  of  the  largest 
diamond  dealer  in  New  York  '  is  worth  much  more  than  $2,000,000, 
the  natural  inference  from  the  Senator's  remark  is  that  the  mis- 
sionary claims  amount  to  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  52,000,000  re- 
ferred to,  and  that  the  chief  item  of  these  claims  was  for  wardrobes 
and  jewels.  The  fact  is  that  the  *^,ooo,coo  included  the  claims  of 
many  who  were  not  missionaries,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  money 
paid  for  missionary  claims  was  for  mission  property  destroyed, 
chiefly  schools  and  hospitals  and  their  apparatus.  The  losses  of 
one  society  on  property  account  alone  amounted  to  nearly  S400,- 
000.  The  claims  of  the  missionaries  for  personal  property  covered, 
in  some  cases,  residences  owned  by  them,  and  generally  libraries, 
household  furniture,  and  supplies,  as  well  as  clothing." 

Attention  has  been  called  both  by  the  secular  and  the  religious 
press  to  a  recent  sale  in  New  York  of  rare  and  costly  objects  of 
Chinese  art  owned  by  Mrs.  Conger,  wife  of  our  Minister  to  China 
during  the  Boxer  uprising.  Quite  generally  the  press  has  referred 
to  these  things  as  "loot,"  tho  The  Congregationalist  and  Chris- 
tian World  (Boston)  asserts  that  the  objects  were  purchased  from 
the  despoilers  by  Mr.  Conger  "after  the  looting  was  over  and  the 
thieves  sought  a  market  for  their  spoil."  Among  the  pieces  of  the 
collection  were  several  sacred  relics,  and  The  JTestern  Christian 
.  Idi'oeate  (Cincinnati)  avers  that  "so  anxious  are  the  Chinese  to 
obtain  possession  of  some  of  the  sacred  pieces  that  their  secret 
agents  were  at  the  scene  of  the  sale  to  bid  them  in,"  The  Congre- 
gationalist comments  : 

"We  wish,  in  the  interests  of  'good  neighborhood  and  the  exam- 
ple which  a  Christian  nation  ought  to  set,  that  the  disposal  of 
these  goods  could  have  been  managed  differently.  For  they  be- 
longed to  the  intimate  or  the  ceremonial  life  of  the  monarchs  of 
China.  There  were  garments  of  state,  each  in  its  own  color,  for 
the  use  of  the  Emperor  and  the  princes  and  princesses — all  orna- 
mented with  priceless  embroidery.  Therejwere  the  adornments  of 
the  private  rooms  of  the  imperial  family.  There  was  a  bell  which 
was  sacred  to  one  of  the  chief  religious  conceptions  of  the  Chinese 
people,  which  was  rung  only  once  a  year,  when  the  Emperor  went 
out  to  usher  in  the  spring  by  worship  and  the  opening  of  the 
ground  by  himself  holding  the  plow.  There  is  something  of  the 
old  days  of  barbarism  in  the  exportation,  under  the  sacred  rights 
of  an  ambassador,  of  objects  so  intimate  or  of  such  religious 
worth,  from  the  land  where  they  had  their  meaning,  to  become 
mere  objects  of  art  held  for  a  while  for  private  admiration  and  then 
advertised  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  at  public  vendue.  We 
wish  it  had  been  possible  for  our  Government,  or  at  least  for  a 
voluntary  association  of  American  citizens,  to  have  purchased  the 
collection  and  returned  it  to  the  Chinese  Emperor.  It  would  have 
been  a  tit  protest  against  the  wrongs  which  China  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  foreign  soldiers — in  which,  we  are  glad  to  say,  the  Ameri- 
can expeditionary  force  had  little  or  no  share." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


UNPROTECTED  COMPOSERS 

COMPOSERS  who  have  suffered  from  the  invasions  of  their 
legitimate  incomes  by  the  encroaching  popularity  of  the  au- 
tomatic instruments  now  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  urge  all 
the  more  strongly  the  change  of  the  copyright  law.  The  recent 
Supreme-Court  decision  denying  copyright  protection  where  perfo- 
rated music-rolls  are  concerned  not  only 
confirms  the  composer's  grievance  but 
clears  the  way  for  legislative  action. 
Victor  Herbert,  president  of  the  Au- 
thors and  Composers'  Coypright  League 
of  America,  states  the  case  for  the  com- 
poser in  the  March  number  of  The 
Circle  (New  York).  Music  stored  up 
in  perforated  rolls  to  be  reproduced  by 
mechanical  pianos  and  other  automatic 
instruments  is  more  and  more  widely 
circulated,  to  the  consequent  decrease 
in  the  composer's  income.  '  His  music 
is  less  and  less  sold  in  its  printed  sheet 
form.     Mr.  Herbert  writes  : 

"The  introduction  of  the  automatic 
musical  instrument  becomes  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  and  serious  importance 
to  the  composer.  While  these  devices 
tend  to  increase  the  audiences  of  the 
composer,  for  the  sale  of  each  record 
and  roll  means  a  patient  hearer  of  his 
latest  efforts,  and  an  appreciation  of  his 
labors,  yet  they  are  under  the  present 
state  of  our  copyright  laws  portentous 
of  much  evil  and  injury  to  the  musical 
art,  and  unless  Congress  comes  to  the 
rescue  of  the  composer  and  extends  his 
copyright  so  as  to  cover  the  automatic 
reproduction  of  his  compositions,  the 
art  of  music  will  decline.  These  repro- 
ducing devices  of  musical  works  were 
unknown  when  the  present  copyright 
laws  were  enacted,  and  consequently  no 
express  provision  of  law  in  respect  to  them  was  embodied  therein. 
The  manufacturers  have  taken  advantage  of  this  defect  in  the  law 
by  appropriating  for  use  upon  their  machines  the  best  composi- 
tions with  nit  the  leave  or  license  of  the  composer  and  without 
paying  him  any  compensation  for  his  efforts 

"Good  music  being  so  essential  to  their  industry,  it  would  be 
supposed  that  the  manufacturers  of  these  devices  would  exert 
every  possible  effort  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  art  which  they 
exploit  for  profit. 

"On  the  contrary,  however,  this  industry  from  its  very  founda- 
tion has  been  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  narrow  and  short-sighted 
selfishness,  exploiting  the  exertions  of  the  composers,  their  names 
and  reputations,  without  offering  them  any  reward  or  consulting 
their  wishes  as  to  the  manner  of  the  reproduction  of  their  works. 
These  manufacturers  seize  for  use  on  the  machines  such  composi- 
tions only  as  have  through  the  expenditure  of  much  effort,  labor, 
and  money  on  the  part  of  the  composer  and  sheet-music  publisher 
or  theatrical  manager  acquired  valuable  reputations  and  become 
favorites  with  the  public." 

The  suit  which  elicited  the  Supreme-Court  decision  was  brought 
by  a  music-publishing  house  of  Massachusetts  against  a  New 
Jersey  corporation,  involving  the  question  whether  copyrighted 
music  is  protected  against  reproduction  on  perforated  paper  for 
use  in  mechanical  pianos  and  similar  instruments.  Justice  Day, 
according  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  announced  the  decision  that 
"as  the  perforated  sheets  can  only  be  made  serviceable  in  connec- 
tion with  the  machines  in  which  they  are  used  and  can  not  be 
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Who  declares  that  if  the  manufacturers  of  mechanical 
musical  devices  "  become  the  principal  users  of  modern  music 
and  refuse  to  compensate  the  composer  for  his  labors,  he  will 
abandon  music-writing  as  a  profession  and  will  engage  in 
more  lucrative  occupations,  and  he  will  refuse  to  give  what- 
ever works  he  may  compose  to  the  public  to  be  exploited  for 
the  unjust  enrichment  of  others." 


read,  the  reproduction  of  music  in  this  manner  is  not  a  violation 
of  the  copyright  law."     We  quote  from  the  decision  : 

"Musical  compositions  have  been  the  subject  of  cop;,  right  pro- 
tection since  the  statute  of  February  3,  1831,  and  laws  have  been 
passed  including  them  since  that  time.  When  we  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  act  it  seems  evident  that  Congress  has  dealt  with 
the  tangible  thing,  a  copy  of  which  is  required  to  be  filed  with  the 

Librarian  of  Congress,  and  wherever 
the  words  are  used  (copy  or  copies) 
they  seem  to  refer  to  the  term  in  its 
ordinary  sense  of  indicating  reproduc- 
tion or  duplication  of  the  original. 
Section  4,956  provides  that  two  copies 
of  a  book,  map,  chart,  or  musical  com- 
position, etc.,  shall  be  delivered  at  the 
office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 
"What  is  meant  by  a  copy? 
"Various  definitions  have  been  given 
by  the  experts  called  in  the  case.  The 
one  which  most  commends  itself  to  our 
judgment  is  perhaps  as  clear  as  can  be 
made,  and  defines  a  copy  of  a  musical 
composition  to  be  a  'written  or  printed 
record  of  it  in  intelligible  notation.' 
It  may  be  true  that  in  a  broad  sense  a 
mechanical  instrument  which  repro- 
duces a  tune  copies  it,  but  this  is  a 
strained  and  artificial  meaning.  When 
the  combination  of  musical  sounds  is 
reproduced  to  the  ear  it  is  the  original 
tune  as  conceived  by  the  author  which 
is  heard.  These  musical  tones  are  not 
a  copy  which  appeals  to  the  eye.  In 
no  sense  can  musical  sounds  which 
reach  through  the  sense  of  hearing  be 
said  to  be  copies  as  that  term  is  gener- 
ally understood,  and  as  we  believe  it 
was  intended  to  be  understood  in  the 
statutes  under  consideration.  A  mu- 
sical composition  is  an  intellectual  cre- 
ation which  first  exists  in  the  mind  of 
the  composer ;  he  may  play  it  for  the 
first  time  upon  an  instrument.  It  is  not 
susceptible  of  being  copied  until  it  has 
been  put  in  a  form  which  others  can  see  and  read.  The  statute 
has  not  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  intellectual  conception 
apart  from  the  thing  produced,  however  meritorious  such  concep- 
tion may  be,  but  has  provided  for  the  making  and  filing  of  a 
tangible  thing,  against  the  publication  and  duplication  of  which 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  statute  to  protect  the  composer. 

"  These  perforated  rolls  are  parts  of  a  machine  which,  when  duly 
applied  and  properly  operated  in  connection  with  the  mechanism 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  produce  musical  tones  in  harmonious 
combination.  But  we  can  not  think  that  they  are  copies  within 
the  meaning  of  the  copyright  act. 

"It  may  be  true  that  the  use  of  these  perforated  rolls,  in  the 
absence  of  statutory  protection,  enables  the  manufacturers  thereof 
to  enjoy  the  use  of  musical  composition  for  which  they  pay  no 
value.  But  such  considerations  properly  address  themselves  to  the 
legislative  and  not  to  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government.  As 
the  act  of  Congress  now  stands,  we  believe  it  does  not  include 
these  records  as  copies  or  publications  of  the  copyrighted  music 
involved  in  these  cases." 

Justice  Holmes,  in  a  separate  opinion,  holds  that 

"A  musical  composition  is  a  rational  collocation  of  sound,  apart 
from  concepts,  reduced  to  a  tangible  expression,  from  which  the 
collocation  can  be  reproduced  either  with  or  without  continuous 
human  intervention.  On  principle  anything  that  mechanically 
reproduces  that  collocation  of  sounds  ought  to  be  held  a  copy,  or, 
if  the  statute  is  too  narrow,  ought  to  be  made  so  by  a  further  act, 
except  so  far  as  some  extraneous  consideration  of  policy  may  op- 
pose.   What  license  may  be  implied  fronj  a  sale  of  the  copyrighted 
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article  is  a  different  and  harder  question,  but  I  leave  it  untouched, 
as  license  is  not  relied  upon  as  a  ground  for  the  judgment  of  the 
court." 


TETRAZZINI'S  DEFIANCE 

THE  secret  of  Tetrazzini 's  power  over  her  audiences  is  a  cer- 
tain defiance  in  the  lace  of  criticism  or  of  indifference.  It  is 
this,  as  she  explains  it.  that  carried  her  to  success  in  New  York 
and  London.  London  knew  nothing  about  her  when  she  first  ap- 
peared there,  and  she  had  to  conquer  a  sort  of  expectation  of  bore- 
dom :  New  York  had  heard  of  London's  frenzies,  and,  like  the 
man  from  Missouri,  "  had  to  be  shown."  The  London  Daily  Mail 
has  recently  asked  the  prima  donna  to  write  her  impressions  of 
first-night  audiences  in  the  two  cities,  and  her  account  (in  The  Mail 
of  February  17)  reveals  some  interesting  facts  about  the  "psychol- 
ogy of  a  de'but."  She  informs  us  that  "the  kind  things  the  Lon- 
don critics  had  written  about  me  caused  some  New-Yorkers  to  be 
frankly  skeptical,  others  even  resentful,  and  the  expectations  of 
the  rest  were  raised  to  such  an  altitude  that  1  felt  I  must  do  the 
best  singing  of  my  life  to  justify  in  any  degree  what  they  had  said 
about  me  in  the  reports  sent  from  London."  Mme.  Tetrazzini 
proceeds  in  quite  the  best  form  of  newspaper  English  : 

"  To  deny  that  I  was  dreadfully  nervous  when  I  stepped  before 
the  footlights  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  would  be  both  foolish  and 
untrue.  In  that  respect  I  felt  entirely  different  at  my  London 
premiere,  for  I  was  comparatively  unknown  then,  and  had  every- 
thing to  gain,  with  little  to  lose.     I  remember,  oh,  so  vividly,  the 
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By  II y.  Mayer. 

rows  and  rows  of  empty  seats  at  Covent  Garden,  and  the  politely 
indifferent  attitude  and  bearing  of  the  people  in  the  stalls  and  boxes. 
The  atmosphere  was  one  of  complete  boredom,  and  I  could  seem 
to  read  the  very  thoughts  in  those  immobile  faces  :  '  We're  in  for 
an  evening  of  mild  suffering  and  ennui,  so  please  hurry  and  get  it 
over  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.' 


"To  a  singer  of  my  temperament  an  audience  of  that  kind  was  a 
challenge — nay,  an  inspiration.  I  felt  my  artistic  blood  rise,  as  it 
were,  and  I  poured  all  of  myself  into  my  song,  seeking  with  every 
fibre  of  my  being  to  sing  my  way  into  the  hearts  of  that  public 
which  I  had  always  heard  was  so  hard  to  conquer,  but.  once  won, 
remained  loyal  forever  and  a  day.  Whether  1  succeeded  or  not  I 
leave  to  others  to  judge,  but  as  for  myself,  I  noticed  the  bored 
looks  gradually  give  way  to  expressions  of  surprize,  then  of  inter- 
est and  pleasure  and  delight. 

"  I  felt  that  a  current  of  magnetism  had  established  a  connection 
over  the  footlights  between  my  auditors  and  me.  After  that — 
well,  there  were  no  more  rows  of  empty  seats  when  I  made  my 
other  appearances." 

No  such  conditions  faced  the  singer  in  New  York  as  marked 
the  London  debut.     She  goes  on  : 

"  In  the  newspapers  of  this  city  no  secret  had  been  made  for  days 
before  the  premiere  of  the  fact  that  every  seat  in  the  house  was 
sold  at  exorbitant  prices,  and  that  tout  New  York  would  be  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  to  hear  me.  Two  nights  before  my  '  Travi- 
ata  '  opening  the  opera  was  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and 
every  newspaper  in  New  York  praised  its  production  heartily.  1 
knew,  therefore,  that  I  would  face  not  only  keen  criticism  but 
comparison  also,  that  odious  nightmare  of  the  artiste. 

"If  the  London  public  seemed  to  say,  'We're  bored,"  the  New 
York  audience  had  an  air  about  it  of  '  We've  heard  all  about  you, 
but  we  don't  believe  a  word  of  it  until  you  compel  us  to.'  Is  it 
any  wonder,  then,  that  I  felt  a  frightful  clutch  at  my  throat  when 
I  stepped  forward  to  sing  the  '  Libiamo  '  verse,  and  a  few  moments 
later  found  myself  alone  on  the  stage  to  do  or  to  die  with  the  '  Ah, 
fors'  e  lui  '  aria,  one  of  the  most  exacting  coloration  tests  in  all 
the  repertory  of  florid  song?  Singers  will  understand  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  that  I  hardly  recognized  my  own  voice  as  I  be- 
gan. Instantly  I  felt  a  wave  of  something  sweep  over  the  house 
which  savored  of  disappointment.  '  Is  this  the  much-heralded 
Tetrazzini?  '  everybody  appeared  to  flash  at  his  or  her  neighbor  ; 
'  this  the  woman  with  the  voice  that  pleased  London  so  greatly?  ' 

"That  moment  of  doubt  was  my  salvation,  for  it  banished  all 
my  timidity  and  in  an  instant  restored  my  mastery  over  my  vocal 
cords  and  stiffened  my  resolution  into  the  same  aggressive  cour- 
age I  felt  when  I  first  gazed  into  those  impassively  unconcerned 
faces  at  Covent  Garden. 

"The  'Ah,  fors'  e  lui  '  aria  and  the  'Semper  Libera'  poured 
from  my  throat  almost  as  though  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  performance,  and  the  only  sensation  I  experienced  was 
one  of  almost  delirious  artistic  abandon  and  recklessness.  The 
awakening  came  with  a  tumult  and  a  suddenness  that  almost 
frightened  me  out  of  my  wits.  As  I  ended  my  song  with  the 
high  E  flat  in  alt,  the  audience  seemed  to  burst  into  one  prolonged 
penetrating  roar,  relieved  here  and  there  by  cheers  and  cries  of 
'  Bis  ! '  and  '  Brava  !  '  from  my  Italian  compatriots,  who  were 
there  in  force.  I  don't  know  how  long  the  miniature  riot  lasted ; 
it  appeared  to  be  hours,  but  in  reality  it  was  only  ten  minutes 
or  so. 

"  Half  'mechanically  I  bowed  and  bowed,  and  went  forth  alone 
and  with  the  other  singers,  with  the  conductor,  Signor  Campanini 
(my  brother-in-law,  by  the  way),  and  at  last  with  Mr.  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein,  the  impresario.  When  the  curtain  finally  remained  down 
Mr.  Hammerstein,  wildly  enthusiastic,  told  me  that  I  had  won 
the  New  York  public.  Womanlike,  I  promptly  fell  to  weeping  at 
the  moment  when  a  man,  in  a  similar  position,  would  have  thrown 
his  hat  into  the  air  and  shouted  his  joy  broadcast." 

Mme.  Tetrazzini  is  "aware  "  that  some  critics  found  fault  the 
next  morning  "with  this  or  that  or  the  other  thing  in  my  singing, 
denouncing  my  parlando  and  other  'andos  '  with  a  wonderful  pro- 
fusion of  scientific  terms,"  but  she  thinks  that  "the  views  of  four 
or  five  men  "  count  nothing  after  the  way  the  audience  received 
her.     She  adds  : 

"Alter  all,  it  is  the  public  which  makes  my  career  possible,  and 
if  I  am  on  friendly  terms  with  my  dear  London  and  New  York 
audiences,  what  care  I  for  the  whole  chorus  of  carping  critics — 
and  1  am  proud  to  say  there  are  only  a  few  of  them  who  don't 
like  me?  On  the  whole,  I  agree  with  the  facetious  actor  who  once 
said:  There  are  only  two  kinds  of  critics,  good  and  bad;  the 
good  are  the  ones  who  praise  me,  and  the  bad  are  those  who  don't. ' ' 
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From  the  "  Pacific  Monthly." 

BRET   HARTE 


As  he  appeared  in  1868,  when  he  became  editor  of 
The  Overland  Monthly. 


INA   DONN-A    COOLBRITH, 

Regarded  by  Bret   Harte  as  "  the  sweetest  note  in 
California  literature." 


JOAQUIN    MILLER 

When  he  first  achieved  literary  fame  as  the  poet  of 
the  Sierras. 


SOME    OF    THE    EARLY    SAN-FRANCISCO    BOHEMIANS. 


THE  LOST  BOHEMIA  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

NO  uncharted  land  has  been  or  is  more  eagerly  sought  than 
that  of  Bohemia.  Like  Hamlet's  companions,  seeking  to 
find  the  whereabouts  of  the  ghost  on  the  terrace  before  the  castle, 
men  say,  "  'Tis  here  !  "  "  'Tis  here  !  "  ;  "Tisgone  !  "  Paris,  London/ 
New  York,  all  utter  these  exclamations  ;  but  San  Francisco,  in  the 
reminiscent  words  of  Mr.  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  cries  out, 
"  'Twas  here,  but  "tis  gone  !  "  The  "  Bohemia  "  that  he  writes  of 
in  The  Pacific  Monthly  (San  Francisco,  February)  mainly  con- 
cerns the  early  days  of  the  now  extinct  Overland  Monthly,  and 
the  group  that  wrote  for  it,  Bret  Harte,  Mark  Twain,  Joaquin 
Miller,  Ina  Coolbrith,  Prentice  Mulford,  and  others  besides  Mr. 
Stoddard  himself.  The  Overland  Monthly,  whose  first  editor 
was  Bret  Harte,  was  originated  and  founded,  we  are  told,  by 
Anton  Roman.  Mr.  Stoddard  asserts  that  he  "deserves  a  statue 
in  the  Golden-Gate  Park  of  San  Francisco."  He  was  the  first 
bookseller  in  the  "half-tamed  country,"  the  "first  publisher  worthy 
of  the  name  on  the  whole  Pacific  Slope."  He  chose  Harte  for  his 
editor,  tho  he  feared  that  Harte  "would  be  likely  to  lean  too  much 
toward  the  purely  literary  articles,"  while  the  projector  aimed  at 
"a  magazine  that  would  help  the  material  development  of  the 
Coast."     Mr.  Stoddard  writes  : 

"  Roman  knew  Harte  pretty  thoroughly.  He  knew  that  Bret 
was  sure  to  be  the  bright  particular  star  in  the  constellation  of 
Overland  contributors  ;  that  he  was  a  painstaking  writer  who  was 
never  quite  satisfied  with  his  own  work  and  not  always  ready  when 
needed ;  therefore,  for  three  months  before  the  issue  of  the  first 
number  of  The  Overland  Monthly— July,  1868 — Roman  had  Harte 
constantly  under  his  watchful  eye.  They  went  together  into  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  and  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains.  He  says : 
'Meanwhile  I  secured  for  Mr.  Harte  whatever.was  within  my  reach 
in  the  way  of  sketches,  tales,  and  incidents  in  print  and  picture 
form — showing  the  life  of  miners  in  the  gold-diggings  during  the 
early  pioneer  days  of  California.  I  still  retain  duplicates  of  many 
of  them,  tho  I  remember  how  unwillingly  I  parted  with  some  of 
them,  of  which  no  duplicates  could  be  secured. 

"'Furthermore,  I  used  my  best  efforts  to  impress  upon  his  mind 
that  the  field  of  story-writing  of  the  early  California  gold-diggers 
and  their  mining-camps  was  yet  comparatively  new  ground  and 
almost  entirely  open  on  all  sides  for  him.' 

"  Does  it  not  seem  that  to  Anton  Roman  is  due  some  credit  for 
putting  Harte  upon  a  trail  which  he,  alone,  was  destined  to  follow 
with  success? 


"  That  trail  was  not  a  primrose  path—  primroses  have  no  thorns 
— and  in  six  brief  months  a  woman  proof-reader  for  The  Overland 
Monthly  sat  sternly  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful  and  refused  to  soil 
her  hands  with  the  proof  of 'The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp.'  Mrs. 
Sarah  B.  Cooper  was  a  religious  enthusiast  who  ran  an  independ- 
ent Bible  class  and  was  excommunicated  by  many  of  her  own  sect. 
She  was  a  cousin  of  Bob  Ingersoll.  One  day,  in  her  parlor,  I 
took  a  book  from  her  table — it  was  Ingersoll's  'Ghosts.'  Turning 
to  the  fly-leaf  I  read  this  inscription  in  his  handwriting:  'If  all 
Christians  were  like  you,  this  book  would  never  have  been  writ- 
ten.' Yet  I  am  quite  sure  that  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  would  never 
have  turned  his  back  on  'The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp.' 

"  Harte  was  fastidious  to  a  degree.  He  wrote  and  rewrote  and 
rewrote  and  still  was  not  satisfied  with  what  he  had  written.  I 
have  seen  him  fretting  impatiently  and  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room  because  he  could  not  find  the  exact  word  he  wanted  to  fit  into 
aline  of  prose.  Words  were  suggested  ;  he  only  stormed  the  more 
and  said,  'It  must  be  a  word  of  two  syllables!'  No  one  knew 
better  than  he  that  perfect  prose,  tho  one  can  not  scan  it,  hath  yet 
a  rhythm  as  fine  as  verse  and  far  more  evasive." 

Bret  Harte  edited  The  Overland Tor  three  years  and  "was  an 
exacting  and  relentless  critic,"  and  a  great  force,  as  Mr.  Stoddard 
acknowledges,  in  developing  the  present  writer's  own  talent. 
Harte  used  to  urge  his  younger  brother  writer  to  eschew  the  pleas- 
ures of  social  life.     Stoddard  goes  on  : 

"  Harte  .  .  .  used  to  sa"y  to  me  :  '  Why  do  you  waste  your  time 
among  these  people?  They  encourage  you  in  idleness  when  you 
should  be  hard  at  work.  Leave  them  alone  and  strive  to  do  some- 
thing better  than  you  have  yet  done.'  I  suppose  it  was  this  deep, 
personal  interest  he  seemed  to  take  in  me  that  encouraged  me  in 
the  composition  of  my 'South-Sea  Idyls';  indeed  it  was  he  who 
first  suggested  that  I  write  those  very 'Idyls';  yet  when  he  de- 
serted The  Overland  Monthly  and  California  for  Boston  and  The 
Atlantic  Monthly — lured  by  a  bonus  of  $10,000  a  year — he  did  the 
very  thing  he  had  warned  me  against  doing  and  neglected  his  pen 
for  the  fleshpots  of  Cambridge  and  Beacon  Hill.  James  R. 
Osgood,  the  publisher  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  told  me  that 
never  in  his  business  career  had  he  gotten  so  little  out  of  a  con- 
tributor, or  with  such  pains." 

Mr.  Stoddard  tells  of  his  first  interview  with  Joaquin  Miller. 
He  one  day  answered  a  ring  of  the  door-bell  and  found  on  the 
doorstep  "a  tall,  slender  man,  in  sombrero  and  moccasins,  and 
with  a  long  linen  duster  clothing  him  like  a  shroud  from  head  to 
heel."  Miller  had  selected  Stoddard's  house  because  " a  solitary 
acacia-tree,   still    in  its    adolescence,   grew   before  it."     "Poets 
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always  seek  the  shelter  of  green  boughs,  and  that  is  the  only  tree 
in  sight,"  observed  Miller  to  his  host,  who  took  him,  "just  ashore 
from  the  Oregon  steamer,"  to  a  "large  restaurant  below  the  Plaza." 
Mr.  Stoddard  proceeds  : 

"When  Joaquin  and  1  had  refreshed  ourselves  at  the  restaurant, 
on  the  occasion  of  our  first  meeting,  he  took  my  arm  and  said 
naively,  "Now  let  us  go  and  see  the  poets.'  There  were  not  many 
to  see  in  those  days  and  they  were  not  all  seeable,  but  we  went  to 


JAMES    METCALFE, 

The  dramatic  critic  of  Life,  who  ascribes  to  "  personal  vanity  "  the 
"  fantastic  tricks  and  mannerisms  "  of  some  of  our  actresses  "  which 
are  taking  them  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  realm  of  truth." 

The  Overland  office  and  found  Bret  Harte,  who  had  reviewed 
Joaquin's  first  bound  volume  of  poems — 'Joaquin  et  al.' — that  had 
been  preceded  by  a  little  paper-covered  collection  of  verse  called 
'Specimens,'  now  exceedingly  rare.  Harte  had  referred  to  the 
poet  as  in  some  measure  resembling  a  war-horse  with  flames  issu- 
ing from  his  nostrils,  etc.  1  think  we  were  none  of  us  entirely  at 
ease ;  but  the  ease  came  later  in  good  measure  when  we  entered  a 
quiet  parlor  on  the  east  side  of  Taylor  Street,  just  north  of  Wash- 
ington, wherein  the  prevailing  atmosphere  was  that  of  a  long  sum- 
mer twilight  perfumed  with  lavender;  something  of  extra  charm 
was  added  to  it  by  the  tinkle  of  falling  water  in  a  marble  fountain 
that  graced  a  garden  over  the  way. 

"The  mistress  of  this  enchanting  retreat  was  Ina  Donna  Cool- 
brith,  and  as  she  entered  our  presence  I  heard  Joaquin  whisper  to 
himself:  'Divinely  tall  and  most  divinely  fair!'  This  restful 
room  was  the  resort  of  Bret  Harte,  Charles  Henry  Webb,  poor 
ivendall,  who  took  his  own  life  betimes,  and  others  of  our  literary 
and  artistic  coterie.  As  for  me,  I  was  nowhere  more  at  home  than 
there,  in  the  days  that  are  no  more.  Harte  considered  Ina  Cool- 
brith  'the  sweetest  note  in  California  literature.'  Alas!  all  that 
made  her  life  hopeful  and  happy — her  books,  her  authors'  copies, 
her  little  gallery  of  paintings,  t he  ^ii'ts  of  artist  friends,  her  price- 
less manuscripts  and  letters  from  world-famous  people,  together 
with  every  souvenir  of  the  glorious  past  were  snatched  from  her 
by  the  holocaust  of  that  fatal  April  that  left  her,  with  so  many 
others,  desolate  among  their  wind-swept  ashes.  Another  San 
Francisco  may  eventually  assert  itself;  but  the  city  that  sat  like 
a  siren  by  the  sea  and  might  have  been  the  delight  and  despair  of 
Ulysses  himself,  is  lost  to  us  forever;  yea,  'lost  forever,  and  for- 
ever and  forever  and  evermore. '  " 


VANITY  OF  SUCCESSFUL  ACTRESSES 

PERSONAL  vanity  has  produced  in  certain  of  the  women  of 
our  stage  what  Mr.  Metcalfe  of  Life  (New  York)  calls  a 
"minor  evil  "  which  is  doing  its  part  to  "rob  the  theatre  of  legiti- 
mate and  intelligent  interest."  This  charge  constitutes  another  of 
the  outspoken  criticisms  that  this  fearless  reviewer  of  theatrical 
events  brings  forward,  showing  the  causes  of  the  decadence  of  the 
theatre  in  America.  The  others  he  hds  been  fighting  are  "the  low 
standard  of  public  taste  and  the  commercial  monopoly  which,  by 
pandering  to  the  uncultured  many,  keeps  a  strangle-hold  on  both 
the  business  and  the  art  of  the  institution." 

In  contrast  to  the  exhibitions  of  those  puffed  with  personal  van- 
ity are  the  simple  and  direct  performances  of  certain  others  from 
which  "one  comes  away  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  having 
seen  a  real  reproduction  of  human  nature."  "They  make  us  feel 
that  our  own  intelligences  have  been  at  work  and  not  that  we  have 
been  onlookers  at  an  exhibition  of  trickery  based  largely  on  per- 
sonal vanity."     Mr.  Metcalfe  becomes  specific  : 

"The  performances  this  winter  of  Mme.  Nazimova,  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell,  and  Olga  Nethersole  go  to  show  that  when  a  woman 
artist  rises  to  the  position  where  she  is  above  authority,  she  loses 
her  sense  of  proportion.  In  all  these  cases  there  has  been  evi- 
dence of  wilful  forgetfulness  of  the  first  canon  of  acting:  that 
simple,  direct,  and  sincere  interpretation  of  character  is  its  foun- 
dation. These  ladies,  having  reached  the  level  in  their  careers 
where  they  may  do  as  they  will  and  no  one  may  say  them  nay, 
embroider  into  their  work  fantastic  tricks  and  mannerisms  which 
are  taking  them  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  realm  of  truth. 
They  may  justify  to  themselves  the  substitution  of  freakishness 
for  realism  on  the  ground  that  the  more  they  make  themselves  un- 
like anything  known  and  familiar,  the  more  they  make  themselves 
objects  of  curiosity  and  interest.  They  may  even  believe  that 
strangeness  of  personality  is  a  good  advertisement.  The  divine 
Sara  was  an  adept  at  advertising  herself  through  her  personality, 
but  if  these  ladies  are  taking  her  for  an  example  they  should  re- 
member that  she  did  her  advertising  through  extraneous  things, 
and  not  at  the  cost  of  her  art.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  Mme. 
Bernhardt  is  less  a  woman  than  the  others,  but  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  she  is  more  an  artist. 

"Personal  vanity  is  doubtless  largely  responsible  for  these  eccen- 
tricities. To  attract  attention  to  one's  self  is  easier  by  the  as- 
sumption of  something  weird  and  strange  than  by  the  legitimate 
stage  broadening  of  effects.  The  course  of  reasoning  seems  to  be, 
How  can  I  make  a  sensation,  not  by  perfecting  the  delineation  of 
this  character  within  the  bounds  of  what  might  be  natural  and 
credible,  but  by  adding  to  it  things  which  shall  make  it  noticeable 
and  talked  about  by   their  strangeness   and  artificiality?" 


MR.  HOWELLS  DEFENDED— Mrs.  Atherton  "s  charge  (reported 
by  us  some  weeks  since)  that  Mr.  Howells  is  our  "  literary  tyrant " 
has  gone  far  afield  and  met  with  something  like  amused  skepti- 
cism from  the  Manchester'  Guardian,  where  we  see  Mrs.  Atherton 
thus  interpreted  : 

"Mr.  Howells  is  an  unconscious  tyrant  acting  as  a  censor  of 
imaginative  effort ;  he  is  the  head  of  the  'Magazine  School.'  He 
is  good  enough  in  his  way,  and  in  this  commonplace  way  he  may 
be  even  faultless,  but  it  seems  that  in  America  it  is  easy  to  be 
faultless,  and  Mrs.  Atherton  wants  the  fire  of  genius  to  break 
through  the  smooth  surfaces.  .  .  .  Yet  we  may  recollect  that  Mr, 
Howells  was  an  early  and  profound  admirer  of  Tolstoy  and  the 
great  Russian  novelists,  and  we  think  it  was  he — it  certainly  might 
have  been — who  replied  to  a  suggestion  that  the  American  novel- 
ists should  peg  themselves  up  to  the  Russian  pitch  by  a  pertinent 
contrast  between  the  exuberant  life  and  conscious  civilizations  of 
the  United  States  and  the  tragedy  of  Russian  evolution.  It  may 
be  that  a  refusal  to  imitate  the  genius  of  another  nation  and  the 
example  of  a  strong  man  like  Mr.  Howells  have  had  a  moderating 
influence  on  American  fiction,  but  we  can  not  believe  that  the 
strong  individual  talent  is  submerged.  Room  will  always  be 
found  for  a  Cable,  a  Bret  Harte,  or  a  Stephen  Crane — it  is  a  side 
issue  that  Crane  was  influenced  by  Tolstoy — and  we  suspect  that 
the  fiery  ones  who  are  kept  down  would  not  burn  with  a  very  pure 
flame." 
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ONE   OF  THE   CARS    IN   THE   RACE   TO    PARIS. 


THE    ROAD   THROUGH  KIRKSTONE   PASS, 
WESTMORELAND,  ENGLAND. 


MOTOR-OMNIBUS    TRANSFER    IN    USE   IN   PARIS. 


MOTOR-TRIPS    AND    MOTOR-CARS 


DIFFICULTIES    AHEAD  FOR    THE    RACE 
TO  PARIS 

Now  that  the  several  cars  taking  part 
in  the  New-York-to-Paris  race  are  well  on 
their  way  to  San  Francisco,  an  outline  of 
the  remainder  of  the  journey,  more  in  de- 
tail than  any  heretofore  given  in  these 
pages,  will  doubtless  be  welcome.  Owing 
to  delays  caused  by  bad  roads,  the  cars 
are  much  behind  their  expected  time.  It 
was  hoped  that  San  Francisco  would  be 
reached  in  time  for  a  steamer  to  land  them 
at  Seattle  for  sailing  from  ihat  port  for 
Valdez  in  Alaska  on  March  10  or  March 
1 6,  with  a  further  option  of  March  27. 
The  latter  date  seems  now  the  more  prob- 
able one  for  the  departure  from  Seattle. 
From  Valdez,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Copper  River,  far  to  the  west  of  Sitka, 
the  cars  expect  to  resume  the  journey  on 
their  own  wheels,  going  along  the  Govern- 
ment trail  to  Fairbanks,  376  miles  in  the 
interior,  and  traversing  two  mountain 
ranges.  The  route  thence  follows  the  Ta- 
nana  River  to  Fort  Gibbon,  which  is  150 
miles  farther  on.  Here  will  be  met  the 
Yukon,  which  they  will  follow  almost  to  its 
mouth. 

There  is  a  well-beaten  trail  thus  far 
which  is  traversed  regularly  by  the  United 
States  mail  and  by  about  a  thousand  pas- 
sengers a  year  besides  the  regular  freight 
shipping  made  by  sleds.  A  writer  in  the 
New  York  Times  says  further  of  the  route: 

"All  along  this  way  there  are  telegraph- 
stations — at  least  ten  in  the  1,200  miles 
between  Valdez  and  Nome.  There  are 
road-houses  every  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
through  the  entire  distance.  Gasoline  was 
not  available  in  sufficient  quantities,  and 
had  to  be  laid  in  all  the  way  by  dog-sleds. 
In  fact,  when  the  cars  started  from  New 
York  the  trail  of  gasoline  extended  every 
foot  of  the  way  from  New  York  to  Paris 
with  the  exception  of  about  900  miles  in 
Siberia.  Gasoline  was  shipped  from  the 
United  States  and  freighters  were  engaged 
to  spread  it  along  the  trail.  The  cost  of 
transporting  gasoline  was  $2.83  a  gallon; 
the  gasoline  itself  cost  only  25  cents  a  gal- 
lon." 

The  descent  of  the  Yukon  will  end  at 
Kaltag,  when  the  cars  will  begin  to  make 
their  way  across  an  eighty-mile  stretch  to 
Unalakluk  on  Norton's  Bay,  whence 'they 
will  follow  the  shore-  to  Nome.  As  to  the 
crossing  of  Bering  Strait,  the  same  writer 
says: 

"Three    ways    have    been    considered. 


One  is  to  chop  through  the  rough  field  of 
ice  and  with  sleds  and  skin  boats  take  the 
dismantled  cars  across  the  twenty-eight- 
mile  gap  between  Cape  East  and  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales.  This  entails  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  work,  and  means  at  least 
a  week's  time  in  crossing,  with  the  danger 
always  of  the  ice  breaking  up  and  carrying 
car  and  men  away.  It  is  only  possible  at 
an  early  date,  before  the  thaw  begins. 

"The  conditions  at  the  Strait  are:  A 
twenty-eight-mile  expanse  broken  by  two 
islands  in  the  center.  Big  Diomcdc  is  four 
miles  wide,  Little  Diomede  one  mile  wide, 
leaving  twenty-three  miles  of  water  to 
cross.  Five  miles  on  either  side  the  shore 
ice  is  absolutely  safe  and  fairly  smooth,  but 
in  the  intervening  thirteen  miles  there  is 
open  water  or  else  moving  ice-fields,  drift- 
ing with  the  currents.  The  sleds  and 
boats,  however,  cross  and  carry  2,000- 
pound  loads,  including  the  weight  of  the 
crews  and  dogs.  The  machines  would 
have  to  be  completely  dismantled  to  ad- 
mit of  thus  crossing. 

"The  second  method  is  to  run  out  over 
the  shore  ice  to  the  first  steamer  that 
reaches  Nome.  This  stands  five  miles 
from  shore,  and  unloads  its  freight  on  the 
ice,  carting  it  by  four-horse  teams  to  the 
city  of  Nome.  It  is  possible  to  load  an 
automobile  on  the  steamer  and  unload  it 
on  the  ice  on  the  other  side.  This  means 
a  long  delay  at  Nome,  however,  as  well  as 
the  jeopardizing  of  the  chances  of  crossing 
Siberia. 

"The  third  method  is  to  wait  for  a 
steamer  to  reach  Nome  and  to  carry  the 
cars  to  the  other  side  after  a  longer  delay. 
This  is  not  considered  seriously.  The  au- 
toists  confidently  expect  to  use  the  first 
plan.  They  have  promises  of  all  the  as- 
sistance that  Nome  can  afford." 

In  Siberia  will  be  encountered  difficul- 
ties quite  as  great  as  these,  if  not  greater. 
Says  the  same  writer: 

"There  is  no  way  by  which  gasoline  can 
be  taken  as  far  as  East  Cape  in  Siberia. 
It  must  be  taken  across  Bering  Strait  with 
the  car  or  ahead  of  it,  and  forwarded  to 
points  to  be  reached  by  the  cars  along  the 
shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Nine  hundred 
miles  of  difficult  travel  must  be  encoun- 
tered by  this  means  before  the  cars  reach 
the  first  gasoline  station  in  Siberia. 


"At  that  station  gasoline  has  been 
placed  at  great  cost  and  by  almost  super- 
human effort.  It  was  shipped  by  the  No- 
bel Oil  Company,  which  at  Irkutsk  has  a 
station  from  which  it  has  supplied  the  en- 
tire route,  by  sending  teams  to  Yakutsk  on 
the  Lena  River,  and  from  there  shipping 
by  dogs  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Bou- 
long,  dropping  part  of  the  load  at  Schi- 
gansk,  midway. 

"From  Boulong  dogs  took  the  oil  and 
gasoline  to  Oustiana  on  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  by  reindeer  teams  it  was  shipped  from 
there  to  Nijni  Kolimsk  on  the  Kolimsk 
River.  This  is  the  farthest  station  east- 
ward in  Siberia,  and  the  first  that  will  be 
reached  after  leaving  Nome.  It  is  900 
miles  distant  westward  from  East  Cape." 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that,  having 
crossed  Bering  Strait,  the  cars  must  pro- 
ceed along  the  northern  shore  of  Eastern 
Siberia  until  they  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena  River,  whence  they  will  go  up  the 
Lena  valley  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
river,  finally  reaching  Irkutsk.  When  the 
latter  point  is  reached  they  will  seem  to  be 
near  home,  for  from  Irkutsk  went  Prince 
Borghese  in  his  Italian  car:  but  Irkutsk  is 
nearly  7,000  miles  from  Paris.  On  the  jour- 
ney from  Nome,  however,  the  racers  will 
be  out  of  communication  with  other  points 
until  they  arrive  at  Yakutsk  on  the  Lena 
River,  which  is  the  first  telegraph-station. 
They  will  not  be  heard  of  from  the  time 
when  they  leave  East  Cape  until  they  have 
traversed  3 .000  miles  of  rarely  traversed 
country. 

In  conclusion  this  wnter  says: 

"It  is  useless  to  minimize  the  hardships 
that  will  be  encountered  or  the  difficulty 
of  the  whole  task.  It  looks  impossible  to 
any  one  who  has  not  studied  out  all  the 
obstacles  and  how  to  meet  them,  or  to  one 
who  does  not  know  the  determined  char- 
acter of  the  men  engaged. 

"These  men  have  built  machines  that 
cost  $?,ooo  or  more  and  have  come  across 
the  Atlantic  at  considerable  expense.  They 
have  paid  $500  apiece  to  spread  gasoline 
in  Alaska  alone,  and  $r,ooo  more  for  its 
transportation  in  Siberia.  It  is  costing 
them  all  told  upward  of  $20,000  apiece  to 
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make  the  trip,  and  more  than  a  third  of 
that  has  already  been  paid." 

TAKING  CARS  TO   EUROPE 

In  order  to  relieve  steamship  passen- 
gers of  many  annoying  details  in  the  ship- 
ment of  their  cars  on  the  same  steamer 
they  take  themselves,  some  of  the  Atlantic 
lines  have  made  special  arrangements  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  transportation. 
None  of  the  lines  will  carry  cars  unless 
they  are  crated.  Hence  the  first  step  was 
to  arrange  for  having  the  crating  done  on 
the  piers.  One  of  the  German  lines  has 
issued  a  booklet  describing  in  detail  the 
facilities  it  affords: 

"Carpenters  especially  skilled  in  this 
class  of  work  build  the  boxes  for  the  au- 
tomobile on  the  pier  terminal,  and  tour- 
ists are  thereby  enabled  to  run  their  ears 
directly  to  the  piers  under  their  own  mo- 
tive power,  avoiding  the  jolting  that  a  car 
receives  while  being  carted  across  New 
York,  besides  saving  the  cost  of  drayage, 
which  varies  from  $15  to  $20. 

"Another  convenience  offered  by  this 
arrangement,  is  that  the  passenger  may 
use  his  automobile  up  to  the  day  prior  to 
sailing,  as  the  car  can  be  delivered  in  the 
morning  to  the  carpenters  and  then  be 
immediately  boxed  and  placed  on  the  ship. 
The  crates  are  built  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  be  taken  apart  on  arrival  abroad 
and  used  again  for  the  return  shipment  of 
the  automobile,  saving  thereby  the  cost 
of  a  new  box  that  would  be  otherwise  re- 
quired. This  arrangement  applies  pri- 
marily to  those  passengers  whose  ears  are 
returned  from  the  same  port  at  which  they 
were  landed.  When  the  automobile  is  re- 
turned from  a  different,  port,  it  may  prove 
more  economical  to  build  a  new  irate, 
rather  than  to  ship  the  lumber  of  the  old 
box  from  the  port  at    which  it    is  landed  to 

the  port   whence  the  automobile  is  to  be 

ret  urncd." 

Figures  of  the  cost  of  such  rvicc  arc 
not  given  in  the  circular,  but  the  il 
against  which  charges  are  made  arc  nai  1  ! 
as  follows:  Boxing  at  piers;  custom  h  iucc 
service  in  New  York;  for  lifting  auto 
bile  into  the  steamer;  ocean  freight;  for 
lifting  automobile  out  of  the  steamer;  un- 
boxing tom-hous<  formalities 
at  port  of  debarkation;  storage  of  lumber 
(empty  case);  insurance  of  lumber  (empty 
case),     reshipping   of   lumber   to   another 

port      if   necessary:     refund   of  duties   paid; 

reboxing    oi    car;     freight     to   Xc\\    York; 
U,  S.  customs  entry  at  New  York. 


It  is  explained  further  in  the  circular 
that  for  Cherbourg  and  Plymouth  cars 
are  carried  in  the  upper  compartments  of 
the  steamer,  and  on  arrival  in  port  are  dis- 
charged into  a  tender  at  the  same  time  that 
the  passenger  goes  aboard  another  tender, 
so  that  "the  passenger  is  able  to  obtain  his 
car  within  two  to  four  hours  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  steamer  at  the  port." 

MOTOR   TRANSFERS    IN    LARGE    CITIES 

A  letter  from  Paris  to  The  Automobile 
(February  20)  sets  forth  in  detail  what 
has  been  done  in  Paris  to  supply  motor 
transfers  between  railway  stations.  The 
Orleans  line  has  just  put  into  service  at  its 
station  overlooking  the  Seine  a  series  of 
cabs  and  buses  with  special  provision  for 
carrying  luggage.  The  correspondent  says 
of  them : 

"Economic  considerations  demand  that 
the  taxicab  should  be  a  light,  low-powered 
vehicle  without  the  capacity  for  overload- 
ing, which  is  one  of  the  redeeming  features 
of  the  horse-eab.  Consequently  for  rail- 
road work  a  special  type  of  vehicle  has  to 
be  designed,  with  provision  for  at  least 
four  passengers,  and  some  place  in  which 
heavy  trunks  can  be  carried  in  safety. 
The  Orleans  Company  has  met  the  situa- 
tion by  twenty-horse-power  four-cylinder 
cabs  with  closed  bodies,  the  top  of  which 
is  fit*.  (1  with  a  metal  gallery  and  built  suf- 
ficiently   strong    to    carry    a    heavy    load. 


For  larger  parties  small  family  buses,  ca- 
pable of  carrying  eight  to  ten  passengers 
and  the  usual  baggage  attending  such  a 
group,  are  kept  in  constant  attendance  at 
the  station. 

"  Between  the  St.  Lazare  station  and  the 
Lyons  depot,  separated  by  four  or  five 
miles  of  crowded  city  thoroughfares,  steam- 
omnibuses  now  form  a  direct  connecting 
link,  uniting  the  two  most  important 
points  of  the  city  in  a  much  more  satis- 
factory manner  than  was  ever  done  by  the 
horse-drawn  buses  or  the  leisurely  horse- 
cab.  In  this  case  no  special  provision  is 
made  for  passengers'  baggage,  the  bus 
service  being  designed  as  a  connection  for 
the  use  of  passengers  between  the  two  rail- 
road depots.  It  is  a  connecting  link,  how- 
ever, which  will  be  much  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  jogged  over  the  paving- 
stones  in  the  old  manner." 

The  correspondent  predicts  that  "the 
adoption  of  the  steamer-car  for  railroad 
work  will  prove  to  be  the  advent  of  steam- 
automobile  traction  for  the  entire  city  of 
Paris."  He  adds  that  the  lease  of  the 
present  city  omnibus  company  is  on  the 
point  of  expiration  and  it  is  not  yet  known 
who  will  obtain  the  next  monopoly,  but 
"it  is  absolutely  certain  that  when  the 
change  is  made  the  main  provision  will  be 
that  every  horse-drawn  bus  shall  be  taken 
off  the  streets  of  the  city  with  the  least 
possible  delay  " 

A  RACING-TRACK  FOR  FRANCE 

So  much  has  been  accomplished  in  Eng- 
land by  the  famous  Brooklands  Track  that 
French  automobilists  are  planning  to  con- 
struct for  that  country  in  a  picturesque 
region  a  road  which  may  serve  similar  ra- 
cing purposes.  The  plan  is  to  construct 
"a  more  or  less  circular  concentric  track 
around  that  volcanic  old  mountain  the 
Puy  de  Dome."  A  survey  of  the  moun- 
tain, entirely  encircling  it,  was  made  a 
month  ago,  and  a  map  has  been  drawn 
showing  the  relation  of  the  proposed  road 
to  the  mountain,  which  is  of  the  sugar-loaf 
form,  much  scarred  by  storms  and  ice.  A 
writer  in  The  Autocar  (February  22)  says: 

"The  traced  line  touched  no  road  or 
cultivated  land.  The  entire  course  would 
measure  twenty-four  miles  in  two  con- 
centric buckled  tracks  of  twelve  miles 
each,  the  outer  path  crossing  to  the  inner 
position  at  one  point  by  means  of  a  bridge. 


PROPOSI  I)    KRENCH    RACING-COURSE    AROUND   TRB    PUY    DE    IH'ME. 
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The  course  would  be  some  twenty-six 
yards  wide.  The  track  would  be  electric- 
ally lighted.  The  whole  work  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  2,000,000  francs  =  ,-£80,000. 
The  current  for  lighting  can  be  economic- 
ally derived  from  a  small  adjneent  river. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  whole  of  the  money 
could  be  raised  in  the  locality.  The  idea 
of  a  permanent  circuit  is  undoubtedly  gain- 
ing ground  in  France." 

The  Puy  de  Dome  is  a  famous  mountain 
in  Auvergne.  It  gives  the  name  to  a  de- 
partment of  which  it  is  almost  the  center, 
and  lies  about  160  miles  south  of  Paris.  Its 
height  above  the  sea  is  j,8oo  feet.  It  is 
the  chief  of  a  group  of  volcanic  peaks  in 
that  region,  its  summit,  bare  of  trees,  hav- 
ing an  observatory  that  was  built  in  1876 
and  some  ancient  ruins. 

THE   POPULAR   TAXICAB 

That  the  motor-cab  with  taximeter  has 
come  to  America  to  stay  seems  to  have 
been  fully  demonstrated  during  the  past 
winter.  In  New  York  its  use  has  con- 
stantly increased,  the  reasons  being  not 
only  the  lower  charges  and  (what  has 
perhaps  been  a  greater  attraction)  the 
definiteness  as  to  what  the  charge  will  be, 
but  the  expedition  with  which  a  trip  is 
made  and  the  facility  with  which  the  cabs 
surmount  ice  and  snow.  Even  at  the 
opera  one  could  have  noticed  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  those  using  them  as  the 
season  advanced.  The  result  has  been 
throughout  the  winter  a  lack  of  motor- 
cabs  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. Before  the  winter  was  well  ad- 
vanced, news  that  a  further  supply  of 
several  hundred  were  on  the  way  from 
France  was  received  with  general  pleas- 
ure. Two  companies  had  been  operating 
motor-cabs  when  the  third  supply  was  an- 
nounced as  about  to  start  a  service. 

Even  this  addition  promises  now  to  be 
insufficient  for  the  demand.  At  no  time 
has  it  been  possible  for  a  patron  to  be 
able  to  engage  a  taxicab  in  advance  of  the 
hour  when  wanted  unless  he  were  willing 
to  pay  a  time-charge  for  the  period  be- 
tween making  the  engagement  and'  actu- 
ally using  the  cab.  Says  a  writer  on  this 
subject  in  a  recent  number  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post: 

"With  two  companies  already  operat- 
ing motor-cabs,  and  another  company 
promising  service,  New-Yorkers  are  not 
going  to  suffer  for  cab-service  no  matter 
how  slippery  the  streets  get  or  how  much 
snow  piles  up  on  them.  The  motor-cab 
has  demonstrated  that  it  is  superior  to 
both.  The  cabs,  which  have  now  been  in 
use  for  several  months,  have  proved  a  suc- 
cess, and  the  operating  companies  arc 
waiting  for  more  vehicles  to  be  shipped 
from  the  French  factories.  The  taxim- 
eter attached  to  these  vehicles,  which 
makes  them  cheaper  to  use  than  the  now 
old-fashioned  horse-drawn  hansom,  has 
proved  an  added  feature  of  attractiveness. 
The  first  lot  of  cabs,  which  are  the  make  of 
which  some  one  thousand  are  in  use  in 
London,  is  awaited  with  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest by  students  of  the  motor-cab  situa- 
tion here,  since  it  will  nearly  double  the 
present  facilities." 

MOTORING   IN  THE  SNOW 

The  efficiency  of  the  motor-car  in  snow 
has  resulted  during  the  winter  in  a  far 
greater  use  of  it  by  private  owners  than 
ever   before   in    winter.       Owners    appear 


FRANKLIN 


1.    Light  Weight — No  power  wasted  car- 
rying useless  bulk. 

2.  Air  Cooling — No  freezing, 
no  overheating. 

3.  Easy  Riding — Wood  frame 
and  full  elliptic  springs 
absorb  shocks. 

Economy — Tire    expense    cut 
down;  less  fuel  used. 
5.    Durability — Laboratory-tested  materials 
save  repair  expense. 


Experience  tells   the    story 


Tire-saving 


I  have  covered  over  l.l.COO  miles 
in    my  Franklin    without  a  hitch. 
Have    bought   only  one    new  tire  and 
had     three     re-covered.— H  E  N  R  Y      H. 
SIMONIN,    1217    W.   LKHIGH  AVENUE, 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


Climbing 


I  have   owned  several  cars  previous  to  the  Frank- 
lin.   Its  actual  performance  during  an  entire  sea- 
son  has  been   a  revelation  to   me.     At  hill-climbing 
the    Franklin   is    the  greatest  I    have    ever  driven. — 
HERMAN  A.  ARUS,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Best  of  9 

I  have  had  9  different  makes  of  cars.  Have  had  better 
service  from  my  Franklin  than  from  any  other;  with  less 
trouble  and  annovance.  I  have  found  it  the  most  reliable 
and  least  expensive  to  run.— GEORGE  T.  CTTSHMAN, 
M.D.,  46  DUDLEY  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Cooling 


Two  Franklins  remained  throughout  the  three  hours 
of  the  procession  (about  one  mile  per  houn.  No  heat  at 
all.  Six  water-cooled  cars  boiled  their  water  away  in  less 
than  30  minutes.-D.  R.  GARDNER,  MEXICO  CITY. 


An  Unprejudiced  Verdict 

I  have  driven  or  watched  the  operation  of  nearly 
all  the  well  known  cars  on  the  market,  and  your 
20  H. P.  (1907  D)  will  out-run,  out-carry  and  out- 
travel  any  40  HP.  water-cooled  car  I  have  seen, 
and  I  own  an  excellent  water-cooled  car  too.— 
MacGREGOR  DOUGLAS,  OKLAHOMA  CITY, 
OKLA. 

8  Tough  Miles 

The  engine  will  not  get  hot.  About  two  weeks 
ago  I  ran  the  car  eight  miles  through  six  inches 
of  mud  on  the  low  gear  and  the  engine  never  fired 
once  when  I  shut  off  the  switch.  I  have  had  six, 
but  none  of  them  ever  did  the  work  of  the  Frank- 
lin.-F.  VAN  BLAROOJVI,  WESTMORELAND 
K,  &T.  1" 


PLACE, 


LOUIS,  MO. 


6-Cylinder  Touring-car,  42  h.  p.,  $4000 


10,500  Miles,  No  Repairs 

The  Model  D  we  now  have  has  run  over  10,500 
miles  with  absolutely  no  repairs  except  three  new 
tires.  Even  the  valves  have  never  been  ground, 
and  the  machine  is  to-day  running  as  smoothly 
and  as  well  as  when  started.— S.  C.  LOWE  CO., 
NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Reliability 

My  FRANKLIN  is  a  wonder.  No  one  could 
have  made  me  believe  it  was  possible  to  cover 
1600  miles  without  opening  a  tool-box  but  once, 
and  then  only  to  separate  the  points  on  a  spark 
plug  and  to  make  a  slight  adjustment  to  the  en- 
gine.— H.  HARWOOD  GARFIKLD.  1  EXCHANGE 
STREET,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


iqcS  Models 


16  h.  p.  Runnbout         -        -        -  $1750 

16  h.  p.  Touring-car      -        -        -  1850 

28  li   p.  Touring-car  or  Runabout  2850 

42  h.  p.  Touring-car  or  Runabout  4000 

Four-cylinder  Landaulet     -        -  4000 

Six-cyjinder  Limousine       -        -  5200 

Prircs  f,o.b.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  catalogue  No.  23 


II.    H.   FRANKLIN   MFG.   CO.,  Syracuse,   N.  Y. 
Member  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 


The  Murray  VehicBes 

Not  too  costly— not  too  cheap.  A  com- 
bination of  style,  strength,  durability — 
produced  from  best  grade  of  raw  ma- 
terials by  craftsmen  of  highest  ordci — 
under  direction  of  the  Murray  regime 
—and  sold  at  prices      _,™»    that  sell  them 


A  Murray  Creation 

Price  $63.00 


Any  responsible 
person  can  order 
and  test  Murray 
Vehicles  thor- 
oughly before 
paying  one  pen- 
ny, or  obligating 
himself  in  any  way — the  only  fair  way.  Our  illustrated 
Catalogue  No.  27,  free  for  the  asking,  shows  our  com- 
plete line  of  Buggies.  Road  Wagons,  Stanhopes,  Con- 
cords. Phaetons,  Traps.  Surrays,  Carriages,  Pony 
Vehicles,  Grocery  Wagons,  Laundry  Wagons,  Passenger 
and  Farm  Wagons,  Busses,  Harness  and  Saddles. 
WILBER  EL  HURRAY  MFG.  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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MONTHS 

Fast,  smooth  ;  don't  corrode,  can't 
splutter,  "  Cannon  Ball  "  Alumi- 
noid  —  that  is  the  modern  speed 
pen,  and  you  get  <ree  samples  by 
taking 

TEN  SECONDS  TROUBLE 

to  tear  out  this  adv.  and   send  it 

to   us    with    your   stationer's   name 

and  address.     You  will  be  glad  of 

those  samples. 

A.  L.  SALOMON  &  CO. 

843  Broadway,  New  York  City 

0ANN0NBALU 
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0  TRAVEL  all  over  the  United 
States.  Our  eleven  branch  houses 
—  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  de- 
mand it.  I  have  found  in  this  travel  that 
there  is  a  growing  belief  that 

President  Roosevelt 

will  succeed  himself 

(If  Bryan  shouldn't  be  elected) 

What  is  really  more  important  to  me, 
I  find  that  there  is  an  established  belief 
that  the  Maxwell  car  is  pre-eminently 
The  Car  of  the  American  people.  This 
new  model  (same  Maxwell  mechanical 
principles  all  through), 

The    MAXWELL  Model  D 


24  HP,  4-Cylinder,  5-Passenger  Touring  Car 

$1750 

It's  evidently  just  what  the  people  want, 
who  don't  want  the  Maxwell  two-cylinder 
14  HP  Runabout  at  $825,  or  the  Maxwell 
20  HP  Family  Touring  Car  at  $1450. 
We  believed  it  would  be  when  we  made 
it, because  it  is  a  rational  car,  fast  enough, 
roomy  enough,  exceedingly  comfortable, 
good  on  hills  ;  in  fact  you  can  go  any- 
where, do  anything,  be  as  aristocratic 
with  this  car  as  you  can  with  a  higher- 
priced  one,  and  have  money  enough  left 
to  take  a  touring  trip  in  Europe  with  it. 

Mr.  Maxwell  has,  of  course,  adhered  to 
those  same  mechanical  principles  which 
he  originated  in  our  other  cars. 

In  writing  for  catalog,  please  use  box 
number  in  addressing  us,  because  then 
we  can  tell  where  you  saw  this  ad.  and 
if  Magazine  Advertising  pays. 


BENJAMIN  BRISCOE,  President 

MAXWELL-BRISCOE  MOTOR  COMP'Y 

Members  A.  M.  C.  M.  A. 

P.  O.  Box  3,  -  Tarrytown,  N.    Y. 

FACTORIES  : 
Tarrytown,  N.Y.   Newcastle,  Ind.  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


First  and  Original  motor  Buggy 

$250  ••  SUCCESS"  AUTOMOBILE 
I'r.ict  leal,  diiriible,  economical  and 

liiU'ly   Kiifc-.      A    I  i Klit     Htronn. 

steel-tired  Anto-Bnggy       Bni table 

for  city  or  country  nee     Speed  from 
1  to  40  ml  lea  an   honr      our  1908 

Mode]    linH   an    extra  powerful    in 
uiii",  putcnt   bull  bearing  wheels. 

.  1275.    A'm>  HI  b.  p..  $1(10     Kuhber  Tires,  $26.00extra. 
V  rite  for  desert  pi  Ive  literature.    Auuress 

SUCCESS  AUTO-BUGGY  MFG.  CO.,  inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
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Largest    Parts    and    Supply    House    in    America 
Everything  for  the  Automobile 

Our     [908   Catalogue 
just  out,  100 

BCriptive    pi  ii  r  .,  yours 
for  the  asking. 

Nevistadt    Automobile  arvd    Svipply    Co. 

I  le-    tiriiH  Ihk   Hoass 

3933     OLIVE    STREET.         ST.    LOUIS.     MO. 


seldom  to  have  thought  of  laying  up  their 
cars  any  more  than  of  laying  up  their 
horses.  The  sleigh  has  therefore  become, 
at  least  in  some  of  the  large  cities,  an 
apparently  obsolete  conveyance.  Even 
owners  of  cars  without  limousines  have  in 
great  numbers  used  their  cars  and  on  the 
coldest  days.  Of  the  joys  of  motoring  in 
an  open  car  in  the  snow  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  discourses  rap- 
turously: 

"The  joys  of  winter  motoring — and  they 
are  not  truly  known  inside  a  wind-defying 
closed  car — must  be  experienced  a  few 
times  to  be  appreciated.  Students  cf  hy- 
giene will  explain  how  the  cold,  fresh  air 
pumped  into  the  lungs  makes  the  blood 
circulate,  and  any  one  who  steps  out  of  a 
car  after  a  few  hours  on  the  road  and  goes 
into  a  heated  house  will  be  so  warm  with 
the  blood  tingling  through  his  body  that 
he  will  see  one  of  the  benefits  of  it.  But 
to  ride  up  hill  and  down  dale  with  the 
traction  chains  on  the  rear  wheels  grip- 
ping the  snow,  and  to  feel  the  rush  of  air 
as  you  slide  through  it — that  is  sport. 

"To  enjoy  a  car  in  winter  one  must,  per- 
force, look  well  to  his  costume.  If  a  glass 
screen  is  used  there  is  not  the  same  need 
for  warmer  clothing,  but  even  with  this 
one  needs  clothing  for  use  only  in  the  car. 
The  glass  screen  is  very  deservedly  popu- 
lar, even  all  the  year  round,  for  it  does 
away  with  the  necessity  for  goggles  and 
saves  many  a  chill  in  hot  and  cold  weather 
alike'.  But  to  the  motorist  who  likes  the 
air  in  his  face,  and  glories  in  the  sting  of 
the  northeast  wind,  the  closeness  of  the 
fitting  of  his  coat  is  an  essential  factor. 
Both  wrists  must  be  protected  against 
cold  air,  which  would  naturally  blow  up 
the  sleeves,  and  the  neck  should  be  guarded 
equally  well.  With  man,  the  trouser-leg 
is  a  vital  spot  also,  and  if  there  are  no 
doors  fitted  between  the  dash  and  the 
front  seats,  a  good  plan  to  keep  out  the 
cold  is  to  use  either  fur-lined  boots,  or 
foot-muffs,  or  the  ordinary  goloshes  of  the 
kind  that  fasten  over  the  trousers.  The 
trousers  should  be  tucked  into  these  re- 
gardless of  appearance,  for  then  the  mo- 
torist will  be  in  no  danger  from  cold  feet 
or  legs." 

A  marked  influence  from  these  condi- 
tions has  been  exerted  in  the  fur  trade, 
where  prices  have  gone  up  in  notable  de- 
gree. Not  only  is  this  true  in  this  coun- 
try, but  in  Canada,  England,  and  France. 
Says  the  writer  already  emoted : 

"Retail  dealers  in  furs  will  tell  you  that 
the  sale  of  their  wares  has  increased  won- 
derfully during  the  past  several  years. 
One  can  scarcely  look  for  the  cause  in  a 
change  for  severer  climatic  conditions.  It 
is  the  automobile  which  is  very  largely 
responsible,  and  not  only  the  car  itself, 
but  the  pronounced  tendency  on  the  part 
of  motorists  to  use  it  more  and  more  in  the 
cold-weather  months. 

"Judging  from  the  furriers'  windows  and 
advertisements,  every  possible  corner  of 
the  earth  has  been  searched  and  gleaned 
to  make  winter  costumes  for  the  motor- 
ist. Australia  contributes  the  kangaroo 
and  opossum  skins  now  so  fashionable, 
from  Austria  comes  the  waumlicck.  a  sil- 
very-haired  pelt,  which  looks  much  finer 
than  it  really  is;  and  from  Russia  the 
pony  skin,  made  up  in  its  naturally  vivid 
yellow  tone,  or  dyed  in  various  shades  oJ 
brown,  or  else  jet-black.  Of  the  cheaper 
skins,  beaver  makes  the  most  effective 
trimming,  but  when  expense  is  not  consid- 
ered, seal  and  Persian  lamb  are  preferred 


$1000 

MODEL  T  FOUR-PASSENGER  TOURING  CAR 

The  Single-Cylinder 

CADILLAC 

The  single-cylinder  Cadillac  is 
the  car  that  proves  its  worth 
365  days  in  the  year.  Through 
mud,  sand  or  snow,  on  rough 
roads,  up  steep  grades,  or  in 
any  test  calculated  to  show 
the  mettle  of  a  motor — ^here 
you  will  be  amazed  at  the 
constancy,  power  and  endur- 
ance of  the  popular  single- 
cylinder 


This  type  de- 
monstrates conclusively  that  there 
may  be  real  economy  in  automobil- 
ing.  It  is  the  least  expensive  of  all 
cars  to  maintain  and  operate,  bring- 
ing all  the  pleasures  of  motoring 
within  reach  of  the  average  family. 
There  are  actual  facts  and  figures  ot» 
this  up-keep  question  in  our  booklet 

The  Truth  About  the  Automobile 
and  What  it  Costs  to  Maintain  One 

Compiled  from  sworn  statements  of 
158  owners.  Sent  on  request  for  Book- 
let No.  23.  The  single-cylinder  Models 
T  and  S  are  described  iu  Catalog  T  23 
Cadillac  Model  H.  four  cylinders, 
30  h.  p.,  $2,500.  is  described  in  Catalog 
H  33;  Model  G,  four  cylinders,  25  h.  p., 
$2,000,  in  Catalog  G  23 

Prices  include  pair  of  dash  oil 
lamps,    tail  lamp   and   horn. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Mictas. 

Member 
A.  L.  A.  JT. 


Public  Land  5g~ 


TO    KKL.IRVK    NKKVOUSNKSS, 

Headache,  insomnia.  Exhaustion  and  Restlessness, 

take    //orsionfs   Acid    Phosphate.    An  ideal    nerve 
tonic  in  all  forms  of  nerve  disorders. 


Opening 


Irrigated 
Lands 


Eden  Valley,  Southern  Wyoming 

150.000  ACRES- 

50  CENTS  PER  ACRE 

$20  down  holds  valuable  farm  in  district  number 
tWO.  Water  assessment,  KM1  per  acre,  payable  in 
ten  years.  Immense  Irrigation  system  new  being 
completed.  State  fully  protects  your  investment. 
Write  to-day,  enclosing  1  cents  in  stamps  for 
pamphlet  and  official  map  containing  full  particu- 
lars as  to  Qling  for  June  opening.  Filings  made 
without  leaving  home. 

ROBERT     LEMON.   Commissioner 

430  Scarritt  Bldg..  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


Love   iii   tbe   Valley. 

By  George  Meredith, 

Every  one  knows  Meredith's  novels,  says  the 
writer  on  Meredith  whom  we  quoted  last  week. 
Miss  M.  Sturge  Henderson;  "but  only  the  few  who 
go  to  seek  literature  wherever  they  can  find  it  have 
much  acquaintance  with  his  poetry."  Vet  she 
continues  in  the  London  Times:  '"Poetry  has,  on  the 
whole,  proved  so  much  the  most  lasting  of  the  forms 
of  creative  human  s;>ccch  that  it  may  well  be  that 
'Love  in  the  Valley'  may  be  remembered  at  least 
as  long  as  'The  Egoist.'  " 

Mother  of  the  dews,  dark  eye-lashed  twilight. 
Low-lidded  twilight,  o'er  the  valley's  brim, 
Ro.nding  on  thy  breast   sings  the  dew-lighted  sky- 
lark, 
Clear  as  tho  the  dewdrops  had  their  voices  in  him. 
Hidden    where    the    rose-flush    drink-     the    rayless 
planet, 
Fountain    full    he    pours    the    spraying    fountain- 
showers. 
Let  me  hear  her  laughter,  I  would  have  her  ever 
Cool  as  dew  in  twilight,  the  lark  above  the  flowers. 

All  the  girls  arc  out  with  their  boskets  for  the  'prim- 
rose; 
Up   lanes,    woods   through,    they    troop    in   joyful 
bands. 
My  sweet  leads:    she  knows  not  why,  but  now  she 
loiters, 
Eyes  the  bent  anemones,  and  hangs  her  hands. 
Such  a  look  will  tell  that  the  violets  are  peeping, 

Coming  the  rose:    and  unaware  a  cry 
Springs  in  her  bosom  for  odors  and  for  color, 

Covert  and  the  nightingale;    she  knows  not  why. 
— Reprinted  by  The  Book  Xcws  Monthly  (March). 


Songs  of  the  Night. 

By  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

music  beneath  the   stars. 

Ik   Memory  of  A.  St.-G. 

Music  beneath  the  stars — remembering  him 
Who  music  loved,  and  who  on  such  a  night 
Had,    through    white    paths   celestial,    winged    his 

flight, 
Hearing  the  chanting  of  the  cherubim, — 

Which  even  our  ears  seem  now  to  apprehend, 
Rising  and  falling  in  waves  of  splendid  sound 


THE  DOCTOR'S  GIFT 
Food  Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold 


We  usually  expect  the  doctor  to  put  us 
on  some  kind  of  diet  andgive  us  bitter  medi- 
cines. 

A  Penn.  doctor  brought  a  patient  some- 
thing entirely  different  and  the  results  are 
truly  interesting. 

"Two  years,"  writes  this  patient,  "I  was 
a  frequent  victim  of  acute  indigestion  and 
biliousness,  being  allowed  to  eat  very  few 
things.  One  day  our  family  doctor  brought 
me  a  Ismail  package,  saying  lie  had  found 
something  for  me  to  eat,  at  last, 

"  He  said  it  was  a  food  called  Grape-Nuts 
and,  even  as  its  golden  color  might  suggest, 
it  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  I  was  sick 
and  tired  trying  one  thing  after  another  to 
no  avail,  but  at  last  consented  to  try  this 
new  food. 

'Well J  it  surpassed  my  doctor's  fondest 
anticipation,  and  every  day  since  then  1  have 
blessed  the  good  doctor  and  the  inventor  of 
Grape-Nuts. 

"I  noticed  improvement  at  once,  and  in  a 
month's  time  my  former  spells  of  indigestion 
had  disappeared.  In  two  months  I  felt  like 
a  new  man.  My  brain  was  much  clearer 
and  keener,  my  body  took  on  the  vitality  of 
youth,  and  this  condition  has  continued"" 

"There's  a  Reason."  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


That  Lake — Those  Woods 
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All  the  treasures  of  nature  are  at  the  service  of  the  owner  of  a 
powerful,  reliable  touring  car,  but  their  enjoyment  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  service  of  the  car.  The  thousands  of  Ramblers  in  constant 
daily  use  have  established  a  world-wide  reputation  as 

The  Car  of  Steady  Service 

The  leader  of  the  1 908  line,  Model  34,  shown  above  as  a  touring 
car,  is  also  furnished  with  slight  alterations  in  chassis  design  as  a  three- 
passenger  roadster.  Price  of  either,  with  full  equipment,  $2,250.  These 
cars  have  every  feature  of  structural  design  that  has  been  found 
of  practical  value. 

Many  of  these  are  new  and  found  only  in  the  Rambler. 

Their  study  will  interest  you  and  you  cannot  afford  to  order  a  new 

car  without  an  examination  of  this  superb  model. 
Also  a  two-cylinder  touring  car  at  $  1 ,400. 


Thomas   B.   Jeffery   &   Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 

Branches  and  Distributing  Agencies: 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco.      Representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 
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tub  Deaf  made  to  Rear 

Persons  affected  with  impaired 
hearing  are  earnestly  invited 
to  correspond  with  us  concern- 
ing the 

OTOPHONE 

a  small  compact  aid  to  hearing 
that  is  Held  against  the  ear  and 
not  inserted.  Reproduces  natu- 
ral voice  tones  in  a  very  effect- 
ive manner  and  there  is  no 
"buzzing." 

Our  Otophone  circular  ex- 
plains our  free  trial  offer. 


OPTICIAN 


A.  B.  C.  AUTOMOBILE 


Simple  Machine 


A  fine  lull  climber.    Speeds  up  to  25  mile 
an  hour.    Most  practical,  powerful  and  d 
able  automobile  of  its  class.     I-  made 
■  m  -v  ti  i  opi  i  ate— no  complicated  i 
—  no  tires  to  puncture— no 
repairs.       Sali  si     machi  ne 
made.      Buill  for  2.  3  <>r  4 
passengers.     10  to  12  h.  p. 
Write  to-dayfor  particulars. 

A.  B.  0.  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 
3911  Morgan  St.,  St  Louis,  M 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 


$5  press  prints  cards,  labels,  etc.  Circular, 
book,  newspaper  press.  $K  Money  saver, 
maker.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write  factory 
for  press  catalog,  type,  paper,  etc. 

THE   PRESS  CO.,  Merid.n,  (oun. 


103  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


The  reasons  why  diamonds  pay  dividends — Why  we  sell  you 
cheaper — Cash  or  deferred  payments — How  mined  and  cut.  All 
told  in   "Our  Diamond  Book  "just  published. 

It  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  inter- 
ested.     Please    ask    for    our    Book. 
HARRY  L.  DIX,  Inc. 

Exclusive  Dianiuud  Merchant** 
Candler  Building  ATLANTA,  fiA. 
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CLUPECO  SHRUNK       QUARTER    SIZE 


AN  ARROW  COLLAR  will  not 
make  a  man  well  groomed,  but  well- 
groomed  men  wear  Arrow  Collars.  ■ 
There  is  an  Arrow  Collar  for  every 
style  of  dress,  every  style  of  face, 
every  taste,  and  all  the  original 
qualities  are  permanent  after  launder- 
ing. Quarter  size  means  perfect  fit. 
Clupeco  shrunk  means   permanent  fit. 

Made  only  under  the  Arrow  label 
15c— 2  for  25c. 

Send   for    ««  Proper   Dress,"    a  style   book 
by  an   euthority. 

CLUETT,   PEABODY   &    COMPANY,  463    River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


h 


acOUSTICon 


Enables  the  deaf  to  hear  instantly 
and  is  continued  uso  often  restores  the 
natural  hearing;  no  trumpet  or  unsightly 
apparatus.  Write  us  to-day  and  learn  how 
you  ran  thoroughly  test  It  beforo  pur. 
chnal  11  k- .  In  use  in  hundreds  of  churches 
and  theatres  and  public  buildings  at  Wash- 
ington.   Booklet  on  rtquest. 

ACOUSTIC  CO.,    1263  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


S~'No  one  who  smokes 
URBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

could  ever  attempt  to  describe  its  delights." 

The  Tobaccos  are  all  aged.    A^e  improves 

flavor;    adds    mildness;    prevents   biting. 

In    the  blending,   seven   countries,   from 

Latakia   to   America,    are   called   upon. 

Surbrug'a  "Arcadia"  is  in  a  class  by  itself 

—  nothing  so  rich  in  flavor— so  exhilarating 

in  quality.     A  mild  stimulant. 

At  )'our  Dealer's. 

BEND  10  CENT3  for  sample  which  will  convince. 

THE  5URBRTJQ  COMPANY 
132  Reude  Street  New  York. 


FREE. 

Burner 
and  free 
sample  of 
Inceusofor 
your  drug- 
gist's name 
and  10c.  for 
postage  ,&c. 


should  be  burned  in  your  home 
every  day.  Its  pungent,  spicy  fumes 
reach  the  most  remote  corners  and  de- 
stroy germs  and  odors,  purify  the  air 
and  leave  a  pleasing  perfume  for  hour*. 
Incenso  destroys  the  smell  of  cooking 
and  tobacco  smoke, sick-room  and  toilet- 
room  odors,  and  drives  away  moths, 
mosquitos,  roaches,  ants  and  other  in- 
sects.    See  introductory  offer. 

THE  INCENSO  COMPANY 


41  3     5TH     AVE.    SO. 


MINNEAPOLIS,   MINN. 


Turco  American 

CLASS  PIP 


inner 

bowl, 

er  impurities  ure  Bepn- 

iiUm'**,  run  re  nob 

t  whiff  ia  us  sweat  u  iiif 

•ii     and     can 


THE  PIPE  THAT  EVERY 
SMOKER  CAN  ENJOY— 

that  never    liilf-   -that    smokes    cool    ami    sweet — 
ami  free  {torn  offensive  odora     the    scientific    pipe. 

T.  e  111:111  who  says  he  cannot  smok.-  ft   pipe  CAN 
smoke  this  one— and  with  keenest  pleasure. 

It  has  two  howls.  The  outer  one  of  tough  an- 
Dealed  glass,  the  inner  one  of  sweet  meerschaum. 
The  smoke  is  drawn  through  the  vents  of  thi 
bowl  into  the  notuibsiirbent  glass  outer 
where  the  nicotine  ami 
rateil  I'rom  it.  \  <>  r 
I  lie  in  on  I  h  .     I'll 

lirst.      E  isilj    i  lex 
never  grow  strong. 

Smoke  it  for  a 
week  hi  our  risk. 
Honey  refunded  if 

you  are  not    satis- 
fied.       In    ordering 

state  preference  for 

straight   or    cm  veil 
stem. 

Price  »LB0    with 
ti.00.      Postpaid 

U.      S.     Sell       Canada. 

Foreign     countries        ,,U 
postRge.     Sen, I  for  FREE 
BOOKLET       -  history 
)F    SMOKING." 

'"  n iv  PiPF.ro. 

820  South   i, ,.., I(„cli.  strr.N.Y 
Reference  i 
Nationnl  Bank  of  fominrn  e,  Rochester,  N    Y. 


That  bear  our  grieving;  spirits  from  the  ground 
And  with  eternal  things  lift  them  and  blend. 

N'ow  Bach  s  great  Aria  charms  the  starlit  dark; 
Now  soars  the  Largo    high  Angelical, 
Soothing  all  mortal  sorrow  on  that  breath; 

And  now,  O  sweet  and  sovereign  strain.    Now  hark 
Of  mighty  Beethoven  the  rise  and  fall. 
— Such  music    neath  the  stars  abolished  death. 

THE    VEIL    OF    STARS. 

O  veil  of  stars     O  dread  magnificence.' 
Not  unto  man,  O  not  to  man  is  given 
The  power  to  grasp  with  human  sight  and  sense 
Him.  clothed  upon  by  all  the  stars  of  heaven. 

And  thou,  O  infinite  littleness     not  more 
Doth  infinite  distance  and  immensity 
That  Presence  veil,  whom  fain  we  would  adore 
If  mortals  might  the  immortal  dimly  see. 

Atoms  and  stars  alike  the  Eternal  hide, 
Nor  know  we  if  in  light  or  darkness  dwells 
The  ever  Living.     No  voice  from  out  the  wide 

Intense  of  starlight  the  great  secret  tells, — 
No  word  nor  sign  in  earth  or  skies  above, — 
Save  one,  the  Godhead  in  the  eyes  of  love. 

Atlantic  Monthly    (March). 


Sonnet. 


By  Alfred  Noves. 

Love,  when  the  great  hour  knelled  for  thee  and  we, 
The   great   hour  that    should   prove  thee  false  or 
true. 
When  life  surged  round  us  like  a  wintry  sea 

And   thy  heart    feared    to   say  what  both   hearts 
knew; 
When  all  thy  vows  and  honeyed  words  were  proven 

False  to  the  core  of  thy  poor  treacherous  heart; 
When   by  God's   fire   my   heart's   false   heaven  was 
cloven 
And,    white  and  dumb,  our  torn  souls  turned  to 
part; 
O,  never  ihink — for  all  the  flash  and  thunder 
That  showed  us  the  dead  body  p*  our  feet. 
Tho  heaven  and  hell  conspired  our  souls  to  sunder 
And  tho  we  twain  in  hell  nor  heaven  shall  meet. 
Think  not,  where'er  Love's  clay-wrought  idols  lie, 
The  love  to  which  I  prayed  through  these  can  die. 
- — From     "The    Golden     Hynde" 

(The    Macmillan  Company,    New  York). 


PERSONAL 

Picturesque  Side  of  Jim  Hargis. — A  glimpse  of 
the  picturesque  side  of  feud  life  in  Kentucky  is  given 
by  a  writer  in  Harper's  Weekly,  who  tells  of  the  hu- 
man side  of  Jim  Hargis,  the  one-time  king  of  Breath- 
itt County,  who  met  the  fate  of  his  vic'ims  at  the 
hands  of  his  son.  For  reasons  entirely  obvious, 
Hargis  detested  photographers  and  newspaper  men. 
To  quote: 

For  years  he  had  decreed  at  intervals  that  no  one 
should  ever  take  a  photograph  of  him.  During  the 
feuds,  several  daring  photographers  who  went  to 
Jackson  for  the  purpose  of  snapping  the  King  were 
glad  to  escape  with  their  lives.  They  did  not  return 
until  the  eve  of  the  first  trial  of  Jim  Hargis  for  the 
Callahan  murder.  The  Judge  knew  of  their  pres- 
ence and  vowed  that  his  rule  would  not  be  broken. 
Of  course,  all  the  leading  papers  of  Kentucky  had 
photographers  at  Jackson,  especially  to  get  a  picture 
of  Jim  Harris.  The  Louisville  Courier- Journal  had 
sent  a  young  man  named  Robert  Hooe. 

When  the  day  came  for  the  opening  of  the  trial, 
the  photographers  were  lined  up  along  the  main 
street  from  the  store  of  Hargis  to  the  court-house. 
The  accused  waited  in  the  rear  of  his  store  until  the 
hour  arrived  for  court  to  open,  then  covered  his  feat- 
ures with  a  quilt  and  made  his  way  in  that  manner 
to  the  trial. 

Several  of  the  newspaper  men  thought  that  Hargis 
had  won  out,  and  gave  up  the  attempt  for  the  time 
being.  Hooe,  however,  went  around  to  the  rear  of 
the  court-house  and  concealed  himself  near  the  en- 
trance. His  idea  was  that  while  Hargis  was  bound 
to  be  covered  with  his  quilt  if  he  left  by  the  front 
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•entrance,  he  might  discard  it  in  leaving  by  the  rear. 
This  proved  to  be  the  case.  When  recess  came, 
Hargis,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  men,  left  by  the 
Tear  way.  The  Courier- Journal  man  thereupon 
came  out  from  his  concealment  and  snapt  the 
Judge  before  he  could  hide  behind  one  of  his  friends. 

Hargis,  in  a  rage,  shook  his  fist  and  swore  at  the 
photographer.  Several  of  his  friends,  knowing  the 
Tule  of  the  Judge,  seized  the  Courier- Journal  man 
and  were  about  to  smash  his  camera,  when  the  Judge 
interposed.  "Don't,  boys.  His  paper  expects  it  of 
him,  and  I  suppose  he's  got  to  make  a  living."  The 
ice  was  broken.  Hargis  posed  for  several  pictures 
and  was  never  reluctant  to  be  photographed  after- 
ward. 

No  one  realized  the  power  of  the  press  more  thor- 
oughly than  the  Judge.  He  was  a  man  of  some  ed- 
ucation, and  in  this  respect  he  differed  from  many 
of  the  mountaineers,  who  followed  him  blindly.  He 
knew  the  part  which  several  of  the  influential  Ken- 
tucky papers  were  already  playing  in  a  warfare 
against  him.  During  the  period  when  the  feud  was 
at  its  height  the  Louisville  Evening  Post  sent  Denny 
B.  Goode,  a  reporter,  to  Jackson.  Goode  began  to 
•send  in  vivid  accounts  of  the  situation  and  spared  no 
one.  Breathitt  was  aroused.  One  evening  Goode 
received  word  that  Judge  Hargis  wanted  to  see  him 
and  give  him  a  statement  for  the  Post.  Goode  went 
at  once  to  the  store  of  the  Judge.  The  lights  there 
were  burning  dimly  as  he  entered.  He  was  suddenly 
seized  by  several  men  and  dragged  to  the  rear.  One 
of  the  men  then  asked: 

"What  do  you  think  of  a  man  who  would  come 
among  us,  leam  our  ways,  then  write  against  us  in 
the  newspapers? " 

"I  think  he  would  show  he  has  plenty  of  grit," 
Goode  replied. 

"You  do?  Well,  you  have  written  your  last  story. 
You  are  never  to  leave  this  place  alive." 

Just  then  Hargis  entered  and  when  he  learned 
what  was  happening,  thrust  the  men  aside. 

"No,  boys,  none  of  that,"  he  said.  "As  long  as 
this  newspaper  man  is  in  Breathitt  County  I  shall 
protect  him." 

The  reporter  was  then  allowed  to  go. 

The  Judge,  however,  was  not  so  friendly  disposed 


LIGHT  BREAKS  IN 
Thoughtful  Fanner  Learns  About  Coflfee 


Many  people  exist  in  a  more  or  less  hazy 
condition,  and  it  often  takes  years  before 
they  realize  that  coffee  is  the  cause  of  the 
cloudiness,  and  that  there  is  a  simple  way  to 
let  the  light  break  in. 

A  worthy  farmer  had  such  an  experience, 
■and  tells  about  it  in  a  letter.     He  says  : 

"For  about  40  years  I  have  had  indi- 

?;estion  and  stomach  trouble  in  various 
onus.  During  the  last  25  years  I  would  not 
more  than  get  over  one  spell  of  bilious  colic 
until  another  would  be  on  me. 

"The  best  doctors  I  could  get  and  all  the 
medicines  I  could  buy,  only  gave  me  tem- 
porary relief. 

"  Change  of  climate  was  tried  without 
results.  I  could  not  sleep  nights,  had  rheu- 
matism and  my  heart  would  palpitate  at 
times  so  that  it  seemed  it  would  jump  out 
of  my  body. 

"I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
no  relief  for  me  and  that  I  was  about  wound 
up,  when  I  saw  a  Postum  advertisement. 
1  had  always  been  a  coffee  drinker,  and  got 
an  idea  from  the  ad.  that  maybe  coffee  was 
the  cause  of  my  trouble. 

"  I  began  to  drink  Postum  instead  of  cof- 
fee and  in  less  than  three  weeks  I  felt  like  a 
new  man.  The  rheumatism  left  me,  and  I 
have  never  had  a  spell  of  bilious  colic  since. 

"My  appetite  is  good,  my  digestion  never 
was  better  and  I  can  do  more  work  than  be- 
fore for  40  years. 

"  I  haven't  tasted  coffee  since  I  began 
with  Postum.  My  wife  makes  it  according 
to  directions  and  I  relish  it  as  well  as  I  ever 
did  coffee,  and  I  was  certainly  a  s.ave  to 
coffee." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Eead  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "  There's  a  Reason." 


Without  Fear  of  Successful  Contradiction,  We  Claim  that  the 

OSTERMOOR  MATTRESS  $I5. 

is  Better  than  all  Others  for  these  very  Pertinent  Reasons: 

MOST"  COMFORTABLE  bed  erer  slept  on— soft,  yielding,  but 
springy  and  resilient — never  packs  or  gets  lumpy,  or  loses  its 
feeling  of  newness.  That  is  because  it  is  made  up  of  hand-laid 
Ostermoor  sheets;  built,  not  stuffed.  We  have  scores  of  letters 
from  doctors  and  competent  judges  who  declare  it  the  only 

ABSOLUTELY  SANITARY  mattress  because  dust  cannot  work 
into  it ;  no  vermin  can  live  in  it ;  an  occasional  sun-bath  is  all 
the  renovating  it  ever  needs;  it  will  not  absorb  dampness,  dis- 
ease germs,  or  any  poison  from  perspiration  or„the  atmosphere. 
It  is  always 

PERFECTLY  DRY  because  non-absorbent.  If  the  ticking  is  dry, 
the  mattress  is  dry.  No  taking  cold  from  it,  no  rheumatism, 
no  musty  odor  about  it ;  always  fresh  and  sweet.  Testimonials 
in  our  free  book  bear  witness  from  those  who  have  used  it  for 
thirty  years  or  more  and  who  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it 

LASTS  A  LIFE-TIME  and  stays  in  perfect  condition.  It  never 
needs  or  costs  a  cent  for  remaking  or  renovating.  You  may 
remove  and  clean  the  tick  as  often  as  you  like. 

No  other  mattress  in  the  world,  of  any  material,  at  any  price,  from  any  maker 
or  through  any  dealer,  can  TRUTHFULLY  make  and  prove  all  these  claims  as  can 
the   Ostermoor.      Do   not  take   our  word  for  it — our  word  is  good — but  if  you   will 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  144-PAGE 
B00K,"THE  TEST  OF  TIME" 

the  proof  is  there,  from  U.  S.  Government 
tests  and  reports,  letters  from  prominent  men 
and  women  and  tiie  testimony  of  schools, 
hotels,  hospitals  and  steamships  where  ex- 
traordinary service  is  required. 

The  book  is  handsome  as  well  as  convinc- 
ing; contains  over  200  illustrations — about 
beds  of  all  ages;  about  sleep  and  its  lack 
(insomnia) ;  about  mattress-hair — some  things 
will  be  surprising  and  you  will  wish  you  had 
known  them  long  ago.  Of  course,  it  also  ex- 
plains the  merits,  and  styles  of  Ostermoor 
Mattresses,  Church  Cushions,  etc.  This  book 
costs  you  a  postal  card;  don't  you  wish  a 
copy?  With  it  we  send  free  samples  of  tick- 
ing for  your  selection. 


&  4SSK  ^5^  *■ 

I 


You  Can  Buy  of  the  Ostermoor  Dealer  in  Your  City 

I  We  will  give  you  his  name  on  request) 


Mattresses  Cost 

Express  Charges  Prepaid 

4'-6"— 45  lbs.  $15.00 
4'-0"— 40  "  13.35 
3'-6B— 35  "  11.70 
3'-0" — 30  "  10.00 
2'-6"— 25  "        8.35 

All  6  feet  3  inches  long 
In  two  parts,  50  cents  extra 


IF  HE  HAS  NOSE  IN  STOCK,  WE  WILL  SHIP  YOU  ONE  DIRECT, 
EXPRESS  PREPAID,  SAME  DAY  YOUR  CHECK  IS  RECEIVED 

We  sell  on  30  Nights'  Free  Trial  and  refund  your  money  if  dissatisfied.  Accept 
no  substitute  !  The  Genuine  Ostermoor  is  not  for  sale  at  stores  anywhere,  except 
by  Authorized  Agents,  whose  names  we  will  furnish!  Don't  go  to  anybody  else — 
you  will  be  deceived.  We  lose  a  sale  and  you  lose  the  value  of  your  money  through 
a  "just  as  good"  imitation.  You  will  find  the  name  "Ostermoor"  sewed  on  the  end 
of  every  genuine  mattress.     Insist  that  the  dealer  shows  it  to  you  or  refuse  to  buy. 

Write  for  the  Book   To-day 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  119  Elizabeth  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Canadian  Agency:  Alaska  Feather  &  Down  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


Paper  Diapers 

APPEAL  TO  THE 
MOTHER  OF  THE  BABE 


im  the  first /(id  that  ever  wore  a 
paper  Diaper.  Do/it  I look^oodtojou? 


1HAVE  worn  Wliit^law  .Taper  inupen  since  the  day  1  was 
born,  10  months  now,  and  have  never  for  one  minute  been 
scalded  or  chafed.  Very  few  babies  in  this  world  can  say  that. 
Made  of  very  strong  velvety  paper  as  soft  as  cotton,  a  perfect 
absorbent,  medicated  under  the  direction  of  a  chemist  to  pre- 
vent charing,  and  shaped  to  fit.  To  be  worn  inside  the  regular 
Diaper  and  destroyed  when  soiled.  We  could  fill  a  column  in 
their  praise,  but  any  Mother  will  know.  Cost  less  thnn  one 
cent  each.  75c.  p*r  100,  nt  Factory,  or  will  m;ul  50  postpaid 
for  $1.00.  Al  -t  make  the  famous  Whltelaw  Paper  Blanket*, 
Sanitary,  Healthful  and  Warm,  $8.00  per  dozen  f.  o.  b  Cin- 
cinnati, or  two  full  size  as  sample  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  One 
Dollar.     Not  sold  in  stores. 

Whitelaw  Paper  Goods  Co.,  Dept.  2,  Cincinnati,  0. 


TACSIMILR 


SEE  THAT  CLIP? 

rTHE  NIAGARA  CLIP  holds  se- 
1  curely  from  the  thinnest  sheet 
of  paper  up  to  %  in.  in  thickness, 
and  can  be  used  over  and  over 
aunin.  Better  than  pins  for  filing 
letters,  records,  cards,  etc.  Avoid 
unsichtly    pinholes    in    attaching 

second     letters,     business     cards,  — 

checks,  drafts,  invoice*,  etc.  Put  up  in  boxes  of  100  es 
pecially  for  desk  convenience,  bample  boxlSc  .postpaid.. 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


Maka-Belt 

Write  (or  send  a  sample)  of 
color  of  your  shirt  waist,  stock, 
dress  or  tie  and  $1.00  and  we  will 
send  postpaidenougrh  Maka-belt 
fabric  for  four  large  belts  (all  dif- 
ferent). We  make  hundreds  of 
combinations  of  colors  and  pat- 
terns, all  delicate,  stylish,  new. 
You  will  be  delighted.  Samples 
for  2  cent  stamp. 

MAKA-BELT  CO. 
Box  726  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  Howard  Watch 


In  the  matter  of  time  every  one  defers 
to  the  man  with  the  Howard. 

It's  a  fine  thing  to  know  what  o'clock  it 
is  and  not  doubt  your  own  timepiece 
because  others  fail  to  agree  with  it. 

One  Howard  will  regulate  an  establish- 
ment. Let  the  Howard  owner  be  ever  so 
modest  the  watch  soon  gets  a  reputation 
for  itself. 

When  you  pay  for  a  Howard  you  are  not 
paying  for  complications  but  for  simpli- 
city— the  finest  materials  ever  put  into 
a  watch— strong  and  clean  as  a  racer — 
perfect  adjustment,  freedom  from  watch- 
troubles. 


The  Howard  is  all  watch — every  penny- 
weight. 

The  finest  time-piece  ever  made  for  a 
man  to  carry  in  his  pocket.  Favored  by 
scientists,  technical  men,  railroad  officials 
business  men  whu  are  watchwise. 

Show-cases  and  shop  windows  are  full  of  watches, 
but  you  have  to  ask  for  a  Howard.  The  output 
is  limited ;  sale  restricted  to  only  rhe  most  reliable 
jewelers.  The  Howard  dealei  in  every  town  is  E 
good  man  to  know. 

The  price  of  each  Howard  watch — from  the  17- 
jewel,  25-year  filled  cases  at  $35,  to  the  23-jewel, 
extra  heavy  gold  cases  at  $150 -is  fixed  at  the 
factory  and  a  printed  ticket  attached. 

Find  the  right  jeweler  in  your  locality  and  ask 
him  to  show  you  a  Howard. 


Mli.  m  lluhbnrd  visited  the  home  of  the  HOWARD  Watch  and  wrote  a  hook  about  il.  If  you'd  lihe  to 
read  this  little  journey  drop  us  a  postal  eard  Dept.  0— we'll  hi-  plad  to  send  it  to  you.  Also  a  little 
catalogue  and  price  list,  with  illusl rations  actual  size — of  great  value  to  the  vtaleli  buyer. 

E.    HOWARD     WATCH     COMPANY 
BOSTON,    MASS. 


SUPER  EXTRA 
TRAOE  MARK 


Old  Philadelphia's  most 
aristocratic  contribution  to 
favorite  American  dainties — 


•SUPER 
EXTRA 

Chocolates  arid 
Confection s-8oc  a  pound  box 

The  Whitman  distributing  method  in- 
sures unrivalled  freshness  everywhere. 


l///////am, 


Fine"  Confections 

6oc  pound  box. 

VICTORIA"  Confection* 

51  c  pound  box, 

Instantaneous  Chocolate  made  in- 
stantly with  boiling  milk  or  water, 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON, 
1316  Chestnut  Street,  Philauelphia,  Pa. 

SINCE    1842 


DON'T  WAIT 

until    baldness    is    upon    you 
before  you  use 

ED.  PINAUD'S 

(Eau  de  Quinine) 

HAIR  TONIC 

Use  it  now  and  prevent  falling  hair. 
Put  hair  and  scalp  into  healthy 
condition  by  a  daily  massage  (your 
barber  knows  how)  with  Ed.  Pi- 
n  \i  d's  Hair  Tonic.  Use  it  freely 
and  note  the  quick  improvement 
in  your  hair. 

Let    us    send    you    a   trial   bottle    (3    appli- 
cations) for    10    cents    to    pay 
postage  and  packing. 

PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD 

Dept.  104.  ED.  PINAUD  BLDG.  New  York 


Use   ED.  PINAUD'fl  III  \c  \  lei  CTAL  TOILET 
\\  VI  Kit  nfier  shaving. 


LOOKING  FOB  a  SCHOOL? 
YOU    CAN     KIND    THIS  SCHOOL    WANTED 

by  writing  School  Agency.  826-41  Park  Kow,  N.  Y. 


toward  playwrights.  One  of  them,  Leon  F.  Ellis,  of 
Lexington,  thought  the  Breathitt  feuds  would  make 
fine  material  for  a  melodrama  of  a  lurid  type.  He 
accordingly  went  to  Jackson  and  began  to  jot  down 
notes  of  the  people  and  the  atmosphere.  For  a  time 
all  went  well.  Ellis  was  allowed  to  go  about  and 
gather  his  material  without  molestation.  When  the 
playwright  began  to  study  his  characters  he  exprest 
a  wish  to  meet  Jim  Hargis.  The  Judge  sent  word  he 
was  agreeable,  and  Ellis  went  to  see  him. 

"I  hear  you  arc  writing  a  play  about  us,"  the 
Judge  began.      "Let  me  see  it." 

Ellis  refused.  Hargis  repeated  the  request  and 
was  met  with  the  same  refusal. 

"I  never  ask  a  third  time  for  anything,"  the  Judge 
remarked. 

The  playwright  thereupon  concluded  it  would  be 
wise  to  grant  the  request  and  handed  Hargis  the 
manuscript. 

The  Judge  read  part,  then  handed  it  back. 

"Young  man."  he  said,  "there  is  a  train  that 
leaves  here  for  Lexington  in  two  hours.  You  and  I 
will  board  it.  Your  baggage  at  the  hotel  will  be  sent 
to  you." 

There  was  nothing  for  Ellis  to  do  but  submit,  and 
Hargis  escorted  him  to  Lexington,  returning  to  Jack- 
son on  the  next  train,  but  not  until  he  had  reached 
an  agreement  with  the  playwright  that  his  melo- 
drama should  never  be  produced. 


Stonewall  Jackson's  Hard  Cider. — "His  uni- 
form was  not  smart,  he  was  round-shouldered, 
sway-backed,  and  sprung  at  the  knees,"  says  John 
S.  Wise  in  a  description  of  General  Stonewall  Jackson 
in  the  March  Circle.  This  rather  uninspiring  picture 
of  the  great  Confederate-War  genius,  however,  is 
softened  by  the  wealth  of  amusing  anecdotes  Mr. 
Wise  narrates,  showing  the  closer  human  side  of 
General  Jackson.  It  seems  that  one  of  the  amusing 
traits  in  Jackson's  character  was  his  utter  lack  of  a 
sense  of  humor.  The  writer  tells  of  an  instance 
where  this  lack  led  almost  to  the  ludicrous.  Mr. 
Wise  credits  the  story  to  Colonel  Preston  of  the 
Confederate  Army.     To  quote: 

Preston  was  serving  with  him  in  the  valley  during 
the  winter  of  1861-62.  He  said  General  Jackson 
rode  out  one  cold  evening,  accompanied  by  his  staff, 
in  the  direction  of  the  enemy  to  reconnoiter.  They 
reached  a  point  where  the  road  forked,  and  in  the 
fork  of  the  road  stood  an  apparently  deserted  house 
with  a  high  porch  about  abreast  of  a  man  on  horse- 
back. General  Jackson,  desiring  information  con- 
cerning the  roads,  rode  up  to  the  porch,  beat  upon 
it,  and  hallooed  until  a  man  appeared  and  gave  him 
the  information  he  was  seeking.  They  were  about 
to  start  away  when  the  man,  who  had  by  this  time 
recognized  General  Jackson,  begged  them  to  come  in 
and  warm  themselves,  as  it  was  bitter  cold.  This 
the  General  declined  to  do.  The  man  then  said:  "Gen- 
tlemen, if  you  will  not  come  in,  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  can  give  you;  I  have  some  fine  old  apple  brandy 
in  my  cellar,  and  a  drink  of  it  would  do  you  good." 
"I  thank  you,  I  never  drink,"  reolicd  Jackson. 
"Well,  then."  said  the  man,  "if  you  will  not  drink 
liquor,  I  will  tell  you  what  else  I  have.  I  can  give 
you  a  nice  cup  of  cider."  "Ah,  cider,"  said  the 
General,  "I  love  cider;  I  will  take  some."  The 
stall"  gave  the  wink  to  the  man  that  they  preferred 
the  brandy,  and  in  due  time  he  reappeared  with  the 
liquor,  cider  for  the  General  and  brandy  for  the 
staff.  Having  drunk  the  liquor,  they  turned 
toward  camp  about  eight  miles  away.  The  weather 
was  so  cold  that  they  couldn't  taste  their  drink,  and 
contented  themselves  with  the  hope  of  feeling  it. 
General  Ja'-kson  was  riding  "Little  Sorrel,"  one  of 
die  ugliest  and  toughest  brutes  in  the  Confederate 
Army.  Colonel  Preston  was  nearest  to  him.  Riding 
up  to  the  General,  he  said:  "I  think  the  weather  is 
growing  colder  and  colder."  "I  don't  agn  e  with 
you,"  replied  the  General;  "I  think  it  is  getting 
warmer."  With  that  he  clapt  the  spurs  to  the 
sorrel,  and  they  quickened  their  pace,  so  that  the 
keen  winds  cut  them  as  they  sped  along  in  a  sweeping 
gallop;  General  Jackson  opened  his  cape  and  un- 
buttoned his  coat.  Thus  they  sped  onward,  almost 
in  a  run,  until  they  came  opposite  a  persimmon-tree 
standing   in   a   field.     Jackson    suddenly    reined    his 
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horse  to  a  standstill,  exclaiming:  "Colonel  Preston, 
do  you  like  persimmons?  I  think  they  are  the  best 
fruit  in  the  world."  Suiting  his  action  to  his  words, 
he  dismounted,  clambered  the  fence,  and  went  up 
the  persisamon-tree  like  a  cat,  sitting  upon  a  lower 
limb  until  he  had  gorged  himself  with  persimmons. 
Then  came  trouble,  for  when  the  General  was  ready- 
to  descend,  he  vainly  sought  to  lift  his  leg  over  the 
limb  on  which  he  sat.  A  large  Mexican  spur  which 
he  wore  caught  on  the  limb  repeatedly,  until  his 
companions  secured  a  fence-rail,  put  it  under  his 
heel,  and  lifted  his  foot  over  the  limb.  That  done, 
his  descent  was  so  precipitous  that  he  came  near 
hurting  himself,  but  he  arose  once  more,  clambered 
the  fence,  and  mounted  his  horse,  and  the  pro- 
cession started  at  steeplechase  gait  to  camp,  the 
General  riding  in  advance  and  without  uttering 
another  word.  On  reaching  his  tent,  he  entered  it, 
and  did  not  reappear  until  the  following  day.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  his  cup  of  cider  had  been  by 
mistake  changed  for  one  of  apple  brandy  with  its 
usual  results,  but  he  never  referred  to  the  subject 
again  to  any  human  being,  and  certainly  no  one 
dared  to  refer  to  it  to  him.  Colonel  Preston,  who 
had  a  very  nice  sense  of  wit,  would  slyly  add  that 
Old  Jack  seemed  very  devout  for  several  days  after 
that.  It  seems  almost  sacrilegious  to  repeat  the 
story,  but  the  ludicrous  accident  is  too  good  to  be 
lost,  if  true,  and  too  funny  to  hide,  even  if  it  isn't 
true. 


"  Uncle  Joe  "  Cannon's  Sanctum  Sanctorum. 

— Manv  a  curious  visitor  in  Washington  has  felt  the 
burning  desire  to  have  one  small  peep  into  that 
sanctum  sanctorum,  the  office  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
.House  in  other  words,  the  workshop  of  the  vener- 
able "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon.  It  is  within  these 
mystic  walls  that  much  of  the  legislation  of  the 
country  is  arranged,  and  for  that  lucky  Congressman 
endowed  with  the  proper  instinct  for  the  tariff,  here 
rears  the  throne  of-  Opportunity.  Charles  R.  Ma- 
cauley,  a  cartoonist  on  the  New  York  World,  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  an  entrance  while  the  business  of 
the  day  was  being  carried  on,  and  he  writes  enter- 
tainingly of  what  he  saw.     To  quote  from  the  World: 

Nobody  with  truth  at  the  end  of  his  pencil  could 
possibly  make  "Uncle  Joe"  handsome.  He  wasn't 
fashioned  that  way  in  the  beginning.  As  I  sat 
watching  him  at  work  over  some  papers  I  could 
imagine  him  as  a  freckle-faced,  mischievous  boy 
winning  every  marble  in  sight  from  his  less  clever 
playmates;  diving  deeper  than  they,  swimming 
further,  and  leading  them  into  every  imaginable  kind 
of  devilment.  It's  dollars  to  doughnuts  Joe  was 
never  a  "goodie  boy,"  and  the  same  odds  that  his 
good  mother  had  often  to  spank  him  to  make  him 
wash  behind  his  ears. 

"Uncle  Joe"  (every  one  about  the  Capitol  calls 
him  that,  and  I'll  assume  the  privilege)  seldom  sits 
in  his  chair  long  enough  to  leave  a  dent  in  the  brown 
leather  cushion.  He  bounces  about  the  room  like 
an  eel  on  a  redhot  skillet. 

As  I  sat  sketching,  chairmen  of  the  various  House 
committees  came  in,  one  at  a  time,  to  discuss  pro- 
posed legislation.  They  seemed  to  have  bills  under 
advisement  covering  every  line  of  human  thought 
and  endeavor.  "Uncle  Joe"  was  "right  on  the  job" 
with  all  of  them,  and  in  most  cases,  as  the  pugilists 
say,  he  was  there  with  the  block. 

One  can  tell  when  he  is  going  to  say  "no."  The 
premonitory  symptoms  are  an  elevation  of  his  cigar 
to  a  point  where  it  comes  perilously  near  to  singeing 
his  beetled  gray  brow,  a  story  that  sends  the  victim 
into  paroxysms  of  laughter  and  then  the  jolt  of  the 
cold,  steely  "no, "  and  when  "Uncle  Joe"  says  "no," 
that  settles  it. 

Just  one  instance:  Charles  Frederick  Scott,  Re- 
publican Representative  of  the  Second  District  of 
Kansas  and  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee, 
came   into   the   room.     His  bill   was  for  the   appro- 
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Are  your  socks  insured  ' 

We  insure  "  Holeproof  "  Sox. 

Here  is  our  guarantee — 
"If 'Holeproof  Sox  get  holes  in 

six    months,   we  will    replace    them 

absolutely  free  of  charge." 
Some  manufacturers  "guarantee" 
their  socks  and  then  make 


12 — weights  medium  and  light— and  colors  black. 
light  and  dark  tan,  pearl  grav  and  navy  blue. 

You  can  buy  from  your  dealer  or  direct  from 
us,  and  the  price  is  always  $2.00  for  a  box  of  six 
pairs. 

Cut  out  this  ad,  pin  to  it  Two  Dollars  for  each 
box  of  socks  desired  (remit  in  any  convenient 
way),  specify  the  size  you 
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them  so  cheap  they  can  afford  to  replace  every 
pair  and  still  make  handsome  profits. 

If  we  had  to  replace  many  "  Holeproof ''  Sox 
we  would  be  out  of  business  in  a  year. 

We  have  been  making— and  guaranteeing  — 
"Holeproof"  Sox  for  ten  years  (we  ate  the 
original  makers  of  "guaranteed  socks")  and 
have  grown  from  nothing  to  one  of  the  largest 
sock-knitting  concerns  in  the  world. 

As  "Holeproof"  Sox  do  not  wear  out  in  six 
months,  and  are  whole  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
they  are  then  better  than  the  average  run  of 
socks  that  wear  out  in  a  few  weeks. 

"Holeproof"  Sox  are  sold  only  in  boxes  con- 
taining six  pairs  of  a  single  size — assorted  colors 
or  all  one  color,  as  you   prefer.     Sizes  are  9J4  to 
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igure  it  out: 

A  larger  heating  plant  than  your 
house  should  require — more  heat,  more 
coal,  than  your  house  should  need ; 
against — one  small  sheathing  expense, 
a  smaller  (less  expensive)  heating  appa- 
ratus, and  a  smaller  coal  bill,  year  by  year. 

Sheathe  your  new  house  with  a 
good  sheathing  — it  means  a  great  sav- 
ing. The  one  good  sheathing  is  Ne- 
ponset  paper. 

NEPONSET 

SHEATHING  PAPER 

Keeps  Houses  Warm 

It  seals  the  walls  against  all  draughts. 
Less  heat  is  required  because  the  heat 
stays  in  the  house.  It  cannot  leak 
out.  You  get  100  per  cent,  on  your 
fuel  expense.  Insist  on  Neponset 
waterproof  sheathing  paper  and  see 
that  it's  used. 

Write  our  special  Department  of 
Building  Counsel  for  free  samples  and 
advice  on  any  building  subject.  We 
are  helping  many ;  we  can  help  you. 
Write  now. 

Building  Counsel  Department 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON 

Bat  IKir 

East  Walpole,  Mass. 
Also  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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order— nell  It  on  three  montho'  time — 
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pay  all  frelglitciiarys.  Write  postal 
for  full  particulars  anil  KKKK  Books. 
O  L.ChtM  ThcPilnlmin.  Dept.      1  SO,  St.Loula.  Mo. 


priation  of  a  few  barrels  of  money  to  be  used  tor  the 

of   exterminating    the    boll-weevil    and    the 

u'k.     Now,  Mr.  Scott  i^  the  editor  of  that  great 

tola   Register,   and   a   very   dignified 

gentleman      "Uncle  Joe"  grabbed   thai    dignity  in 

the   middle  and  twisted  it   seven  ways  for  Sunday. 

IK   go'   ri  ;hl  down  ;o  the  core  of  things    with   ama- 

zing  perspicuity.    Matters  unessential  to  the   problem 

in  hand  held  no  more  inieiest  for  "Uncle  Joe"  (ban 

a  swamp  fly  on  the  rump  of  an  elephant  in   Africa. 

lie  was  wire  nails  and  a  keen  razor. 

Of  the  ultimate  fa'.e  of  the  bill  I  am  in   dark   igno- 
but  it  seemed  tome  that  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from    Kansas  evaporated   from   the   room  with 
some  of  his  gorgeous  plumage  slightly  ruffled. 

Immediately  following  Mr.  Scott'sejul  a  delegation 
of  three  men  from  "Uncle  Joe's"  birthplace  was  J 
admitted.  The  Speaker  at  once  thawed  into  ami- 
ability as  balmy  as  a  June  midday.  His  smile  was 
the  kind  "that  won't  come  off"  and  his  cigar  reposed 
lightly  in  the  furthermost  corner  of  it. 

These  venerable  old  gentlemen  from  Guilford,  N.C., 
had  come  all  the  way  to  Washington  to  inform 
"Uncle  Joe"  officially  that  they  would  have  the 
honor  to  supnort  his  candidacy  for  the  Presidential 
nomination  in  the  approaching  National  Republican 
Convention.  » 

The  Cannon  suit  of  North-Carolina  homespun 
wrinkled  all  over  with  benignity.  With  one  arm 
about  the  shoulders  of  two  of  the  old  gentlemen, 
while  the  third  filled  up  the  remaining  gap  between 
heads,  he  whispered  a  story  into  their  ears  that  will 
probably  be  repeated  for  generations  to  come  in  the 
old  corner  grocery  store  and  post-office  at  Guilford. 

"Uncle  Joe"  is  an  owl.  His  eyes  are  always  open. 
He  possesses  the  shrewdness  of  a  New-England  horse 
trader.  His  cunning  is  like  unto  the  cunning  of  the 
fox. 

By  some  who  I  fancy  do  not  know  him  well  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  Speaker's  blunt,  Lincolnian 
manner  is  probably  affected.  I  can  not  imagine 
anything  being  farther  from  the  truth.  In  my 
opinion,  "Uncle  Joe"  is  a  strict  utilitarian,  and  as 
such,  discovering  the  bucolic  manner  to  be  distinctly 
an  asset,  he  has  carefully  preserved  it.  If  he  had 
believed  it  to  be  a  liability  he  would  no  doubt  have 
discarded  it  with  the  same  ease  that  he  throws  aside 
his  wrinkled  black  coat  on  a  hot  summer's  day. 


The  newer,  better  way;  and 
cheapest  in  the  end. 

No  pressure  nor  water  in  pipes  and 
radiators  ;  no  air-valves  ;  no  noise. 
'Just  beat. 

Radiators  regulated  at  the  radiator- 
valve — more  or  less  heat  at  the  touch 
of  a  finger. 

Boiler  automatically  controlled:  meets 
weather  changes;   saves  bother  and  fueL 

tVrite  for  book  illustrating  and 
describing  The  Vapor  System — the 
improvement  on  steam  and  hot-ivater. 

Vapor    Heating    Company 

Broomell's-patent  Vapor  System 

125  S.   Broad  Street,  Philadelphia 


Roosevelt  as  a  Myth. — Is  Theodore  Roosevelt 
a  mythological  hero,  a  state  of  affairs,  or  just  a  real 
live    American   President? 

According  to  Professor  Nuelson,  author  of  a  recent 
book  on  German  theology,  these  questions  may 
receive  extended  debate  a  few  hundred  years  hence, 
when  the  present  methods  of  the  German  destruc- 
tive critics  receive  wider  vogue. 

Professor  Nuelson  in  ridiculing  this  mode  of 
criticism  applies  it,  for  illustration,  with  the  same 
principle  of  analysis  and  comparison,  to  President 
Roosevelt,  and  gives  us  an  entertaining  idea  of  how 
contemporary  history  may  then  be  translated.  To 
quote. 

Suppose  Lord  Macaulay's  famous  New-Zcalander, 
whom  he  pictures  as  standing  upon  a  broken  arch 
ol  tin  London  Bridge,  in  the  midst  of  a  \  ast  solitude, 
to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's,  should  come  over 
11  America,  and  dig  in  the  sand-hills  covering  the 
t  ongressional  Library  in  Washington.  He  finds  a 
great  pile  of  literature  which  originated  in  the  first 
few  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  the  very 
'.earned  book  which  our  New-Zealand  scholar  pub- 
lishes, he  refers  to  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  the  head  of  the  great  American 
nation  was  supposed  to  be  a  strong  and  influential 
man  by  the  name  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  His  name 
oni  down  in  history,  but  our  scholar  proves 
that    Theodore    Roosevell    was   no    historical    person 

;it  all.  He  never  lived;  he  is  merely  the  personi- 
fication of  tendencies  and  mythological  traits  then 
dominant  in  the  American  nation. 

Pot  instance,  this  legendary  hero  is  commonly 
pictured  with  a  big  stick.  Now,  ihis  is  plainly  a 
mythological  trait,  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  represents  really  the  thunderbolt  of 
Jupiter       He  is  pictured  as  wcarinR  a  broad-brimmed 
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Aug.  11,  1907 — write  lor  interesting  story  of  the  race. 
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hat  and  large  eye-glasses.  This  mythological 
feature  is  borrowed  from  old  Norse  my.hology,  and 
represents  Woden  endeavoring  to  pierce  through 
the  heavy  clouds  of  fog  covering  his  head.  A  great 
many  pictures  show  the  legendary  hero  smiling  and 
displaying  his  teeth.  This  is  a  very  in  eres.ing 
feature,  showing  the  strong  Africc.n  influence  in 
American  civilization. 

Many  contradictory  legends  arc  told  about  this 
man.  He  is  a  great  hunter;  he  was  a  rough  rider; 
but  he  was  also  a  scholar  and  author  of  a  number  ol 
learned  books.  He  lived  in  the  mountains,  on  the 
prairie,  and  in  a  large  city.  He  was  a  leader  in  war. 
"but  also  a  peacemaker.  It  is  said  that  he  was  ap- 
pealed to  by  antagonizing  factions  lo  arbitra  e.  It 
is  self-evident  that  we  have  here  simply  the  personi- 
fication of  prominent  character-traits  of  the  American 
people  at  various  stages  of  their  historical  develop- 
ment. They  loved  to  hunt,  to  ride,  to  war;  reach- 
ing a  higher  stage  of  civilization,  they  turned  to 
studying,  writing  books,  making  peace;  and  all 
these  contradictory  traits  were,  in  the  course  of  time, 
used  to  draw  the  picture  of  this  legendary  national 
hero.  Some  mythological  features  have  not  yet 
been  fully  cleared  up;  for  instance,  that  he  is  often 
represented  in  the  shape  of  a  bear,  or  accompanied 
by  bears.  For  a  while  these  "Teddy  Bears"  were  in 
every  house,  and  it  seems  as  if  they  even  were  wor- 
shiped at  least  by  the  children.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  some  remote  astral  conception  lies  at  the  root 
of  this  lather  puzzling  feature. 

But  two  reasons  are  conclusive  to  establish  the 
legendary  thesis.  First,  the  American  nation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  had  hardly 
emerged  from  the  crudity  of  fetishism  and  witch- 
craft. Many  traces  of  fortune-telling,  charming, 
sorcery,  and  other  forms  of  superstition  can  be 
found  by  studying  the  daily  papers.  Even  this 
hero,  Roosevelt,  was  given  to  some  such  super- 
stition. Whenever  he  desired  to  bring  any  one 
under  his  spell  and  charm  him,  he  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  pronounced  a  certain  magical  word.  As 
far  as  I  can  discover  it  spells  something  like  "dee- 
lighted."  The  other  conclusive  proof  is  the  same. 
"Theodore"  is  taken  from  the  language  of  a  people 
representing  the  southern  part  of  Europe,  and 
means  "Gift  of  God";  "  Roosevelt"  is  taken  from  the 
language  of  a  people  representing  the  northern  part 
of  Europe,  and  means  "Field  of  Roses."  The  idea  is 
evident:  The  hero  personifies  the  union  of  the  two 
European  races  which  held  the  foundation  of  early 
American  civilization — the  Romantic  and  the  Teu- 
tonic races;  and  the  Americans  imagined  that  a 
man  who  united  in  himself  all  these  wonderful  traits 
of  character  must  necessarily  be  a  miraculous  "Gift 
of  God,"  and,  furthermore,  they  thought  that  if  a 
man  personifying  their  ideals  really  had  full  sway, 
their  country  would  be  changed  to  a  "Field  of  Roses. " 


Mark  Twain  and  the  Portier. — Some  years  ago 
when  Mark  Twain  was  making  a  tour  of  Europe,  he 
was  surprised  one  morning,  while  at  breakfast  in 
Berlin,  to  receive  a  dinner  invitation  from  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany.  Needless  to  say  he  lost  no  time 
in  obeying  the  royal  summons,  and  was  greatly  aston- 
ished, during  the  course  of  the  evening,  to  find  the 
Emperor  familiar  with  his  books,  being  particularly 
fond  of  "Old  Times  on  the  Mississippi."  After  a 
most  enjoyable  evening  with  the  Emperor,  Mark 
found  himself  on  his  way  home  to  his  apartment- 
house,  a  tri.le  before  midnight.  He  was  half-uncon- 
sciously  running  over  the  happenings  of  the  evening 
when  suddenly  tne  pleasant  memories  of  the  Emper- 
or's hospitality  were  poisoned  by  the  thought  of  the 
indignant  and  resentful  face  of  the  German  portier 
whose  rest  must  De  disturbed  before  he  could  be 
admitted  into  tiis  rooms.  We  quote  the  rest  of  the 
story  from  Mark  Twain's  Autobiography,  now  run- 
ning in  the  Sunday  Magazine: 

The    portier   was   a    tow-headed     young    German, 

I  nciiw  iduia  1       Communion      Sets 
Many   Materials,      Many  de- 
signs.   Send  for  illustrated  cat- 
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YOU  HEAR  THK  F.XACT  PRONUNCIATION  OF  EACH 
WORD  AND  PHKA.SK.  A  lew  minutes'  pmctice  several  limes 
a  day  at  spare  moments  gives  a  thorough  mastery  of  conversational 
French,  Ciermnn,  Spanish  or  Italian. 

Send  for  testimonials,  booklet  and  letter. 

the  LANGUAGE-PHONE  method 

Ml-'  .Metropolis  CuililiiiL-.   Broadway  and  10th  Street,  New  York 


"IlOW  TO  nEMEMBER" 

Sent  Free   to  KcudeiB  ol  tins   I'ul    nation 


You  are  no  greater  Intellectually  than 
your  memory.  Easy,  inexpensive.  In- 
creases income:  gives  ready  memory  for 
faces,  names,  business  details,  studies,  con- 
versation; develops  will,  public  epenking,  personality. 
Send  todnv  for  Free  Booklet.  Address 
DICKSON  JIKMOUY  SCHOOL,     754  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chlcaco 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  shorthand  complete  in  only 
thirty  days.  You  can  learn  in  spire  time  in  your  own  home, 
no  mitter  where  you  lire.     N --.I  to  spend  months  as  with 

old  systems.    Boyd's  Syllabic  Sygteui   is  ea.-y  to 

le.irn  —  easy  tn  write— easy  to  reud.  Simple.  Practical. 
Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled  lines— no  positions— no  shading,  as 
in  other  systems.  No  long  h>t  of  word  signs  to  confus-e 
OVI.Y  NINE  CHARACTERS  to  learn  and  you  have  the  en- 
tire English  (or  any  other)  language  at  your  A:  ul.l'TK 
COMMAND.  The  best  system  for  stenographers,  private 
secretaries,  newspaper  reporters.  Lawyers,  miniiter<*.  teach* 
ers.  physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men  may  now  learn 
shorthand  for  their  own  use.  Does  not  take  continual  daily 
practice  as  with  other  systems.  Our  graduates  hold  high- 
grade  positions  everywhere.  Send  to-day  for  booklets,  testi- 
monials, guarantee  otfer.  etc. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

930    Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Selection  of 
a  Memorial 

a  mausoleum,  monument,  shaft,  headstone, 
or  in  whatever  form  it  may  be,  is  all  too 
often  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment — in 
haste  at  a  time,  perhaps,  when  grief  has 
caused  a  disregard  of  usual  business  sense. 
Moreover,  the  general  public  is  naturally 
unfamiliar  with  the  different  grades  of 
granite  and  their  lasting  qualities. 

You  are  entitled  to  know  what  you  are 
getting  in  stone-quality — material  with 
strength  to  last  for  generations — and  in  de- 
sign to  suit  the  size  and  surroundings  of  the 
family  plot.  Also  you  must  get  the  finest  of 
workmanship,  and  all  at  the  lowest  possible 
price. 

All  these  points  I  guarantee  you  absolutely. 

Monument-making  has  been  my  life  work. 

My  illustrated  booklet  is  interesting, 
and  you  will  do  well  to  write  for  it  if 
you  need  a  memorial. 

J.L.MILLER 

(Successor  to  Thomas  &  Miller) 
47  Liberty  St.,  OUINCY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Perfectly 

comfortable 

and  on  to  stay 

Any  broken  part  of 
mountings  replaced 
free  within  one  year 
by  any  optician  in  the 
United  States. 

Oct   the   Kenuim— AV/Kr- 

k  tag  on  every  mounting 

ackcii  i  .'  repute- 

ion.  Shapes  to  tit  any  nose. 

At  all  opticians.    Book  I  tec 

E.  Klrstcin  Son*  Co.,  Dept.  F. 
EsUb.  1st  4  Rochester,  N.Y. 


twenty-two  or -three  yearsold,  and  it  had  been  for 
some  time  apparent  to  me  that  he  did  not  enjoy  being 
hammered  out  of  his  sleep,  nights,  to  let  me  in.  He 
never  had  a  kind  word  for  me,  nor  a  pleasant  look. 
I  couldn't  understand  it,  since  it  was  his  business  to 
be  on  watch  and  let  the  occupants  of  the  several 
Hats  in  at  any  and  all  hours  of  the  night.  I  could 
not  see  why  he  so  distinctly  failed  to  get  reconcile  1 
to  it. 

The  fact  is,  I  was  ignorantly  violating,  every  night.  ! 
a  custom  in  which  he  was  commercially  interested. 
I  did  not  suspect  this.  No  one  had  told  me  of  the 
Custom,  and  if  I  had  been  left  to  guess  it,  it  would 
have  taken  me  a  very  long  time  to  make  a  success 
of  it.  It  was  a  custom  which  was  so  well  established 
and  so  universally  recognized  that  it  had  all  the  force 
and  dignity  of  law.  By  authority  of  this  custom, 
whosoever  entered  a  Berlin  house  a'';er  ten  at  night 
must  pay  a  trifline  toll  to  the  portier  lor  breaking  his 
sleep  to  let  him  in.  This  tax  was  <.i'.  her  two  and  a 
half  cents  or  five  cents,  I  don't  remember  which; 
but  I  had  never  paid  it,  and  didn't  know  I  owed  it, 
and  as  I  had  been  residing  in  Berlin  several  weeks, 
I  was  so  far  in  arrears  that  my  presence  in  the  German 
capital  was  getting  to  be  a  serious  disaster  to  that 
young  fellow. 

I  arrived  from  the  imperial  dinner  sorrowful  and 
anxious,  made  my  presence  known,  and  prepared 
myself  to  wait  in  patience  the  tedious  minute  or  two 
which  the  portier  usually  allowed  himself  to  keep  me 
tarrying — as  a  punishment.  But  this  time  there  was 
no  stage  wait.  The  door  was  instantly  un'ocked,  un- 
bolted, unchained,  and  flung  wide;  and  in  it  a  >  eared 
the  strange  and  welcome  apparition  of  the  portier's 
round  face  all  sunshine  and  smiles  and  welcome,  in 
place  of  the  black  frowns  and  hosti'ity  that  I  was 
expecting.  Plainly  he  had  not  come  out  of  his  bed; 
ho  had  been  waiting  for  me,  watching  for  me.  He 
ljCRan  to  pour  out  upon  me  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  ener  ;etic  way  a  generous  stream  of  German  wel- 
come and  homage,  meanwhile  dragging  me  excitedly 
to  his  small  bedroom  beside  the  front  door.  There 
he  made  me  bend  down  over  a  row  of^German  trans- 
laiions  of  my  books,  and  said: 

"There!     You   wrote  them!    I  have  found  it  out! 

By !   I  did  not  know  it  before,  and  I  ask  a  million 

pardons!  That,  one  there,  the  'Old  Times  on  the 
Mississippi,'  is  the  best  book  you  ever  wrote!" 

The  usual  number  of  those  curious  accidents  which 
we  call  coincidences  have  fallen  to  my  share  in  this 
life,  but  for  picturesqueness  this  one  puts  all  the 
others  in  the  shade:  that  a  crowned  head  and  a 
portier,  the  very  top  of  an  Empire  and  the  very  bot- 
tom of  it,  should  pass  the  very  same  criticism  and 
deliver  the  very  same  verdict  upon  a  book  of  mine, 
and  almost  in  the  same  hour  and  the  same  breath,  is 
a  coincidence  which  outcoincidences  any  coincidence 
which  I  could  have  imagined  with  such  powers  of 
imagination  as  I  have  been  favored  with;  and  1  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  regard  them  as  being  small 
or  of  an  inferior  quality.  It  is  always  a  satisfaction 
to  me  to  remember  that  whereas  I  do  not  know  for 
sure  what  any  other  nation  thinks  of  any  one  of  my 
twenty-three  volumes,  I  do  at  least  know  for  a  cer- 
tainty what  one  nation  of  fifty  millions  thinks  of 
them,  at  any  rate,  for  if  the  mutual  verdict  of  the 
top  of  an  Empire  and  the  bottom  of  it  does  not  estab- 
lish for  good  and  all  the  judgmentof  the  entire  nation 
concerning  that  book,  then  the  axiom  that  we  can 
get  a  sure  estimate  of  a  thing  by  arriving  at  a  general 
average   of  all  the  opinions  involved  is  a  fallacy. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Demonstrated.  —  "Young  man,  don't   you  know 
that  it's  better  lo  be  alone  than  in  bad  company?" 
"Ye  .    ii     Good  by,  sir!"     Phila  tlphia   Inquirer. 


No    RSOape.  -WlPS-    "Do    come    over    to    Mrs. 

Barker's  with  me,  John.      She'll  make  you  feel  just 
as  if  you  were  at   home." 

llt-.K  EltsBAND — "Then  what's  the  use  of  going?" 
— Jua 


TYPEWRITERS  «..L«L« 

All  it..-  81  indard  M  ii  hinea  Sold  or  Rente*!  Any- 
where ni  ' .  t . .  i  .  H'f'r'a  IVIeeg,  allowing  Rental 
to  Apply  ob  Prlae,     Shipped    with  prn 
examination,  I      u  I    italocV. 

I'M""  rttof  Emporium,  O'J-94  Lake  St,  (hie  urn 


Gotham  "  and  wear 

Litholin  Waterproofed 
Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs 

which  are  linen,  and  look  it.  No  wear,  no 
tear,  no  laundering.  They  wipe  pure  white, 
like  new,  with  a  damp  cloth.  The  only  water- 
proofed linen  made.  Don't  crack,  wilt  nor 
fray.  Every  new  shape  made  as  soon  as  intro- 
duced.   A  style  for  every  face  and  every  fancy. 

Collars  25c      Cuffs  50c 

If  not  at  your  dealers,  send,  giving  style,  size, 
number  wanted,  with  remittance ,  and  we  will 
mail, postpaid.  Booklet  of  styles  free  on  request. 
The  Flberlold  Co..  Dept.  13,  7  Waverly  Place,  New  York 


JCJSZ 


¥ 


What  a  Prominent 

Dentist  tells  his 

patients 

"Now  that  I  have  put  your  teeth 
in  good  condition  I  want  you 
to  use  Calox  to  keep  them  so  and 
to  protect  my  work  from  failing." 


CALOX1 


"  While  I  do  not  claim  that  Calox  will  do 
away  with  the  need  for  my  services,  it  will 
undoubtedly  reduce  that  need  to  a  mini- 
mum when  systematically  U*edi  and  it  will 
profoundly  influence  the  kind  and  character 
of  dental  operations  that  maybe  necessary. 
Never  have  I  seen  so  many  well  kept 
mouths  as  I  have  since  I  have  made  the 
habitual  use  of  Calox  a  general  require- 
ment in  my  treatment  of  patients." 

"The  Oxygen  does  it" 

Sample  and  booklet  sent  on  receipt  of  five  cents. 
McKesson  &  Robbing,  91.97  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


*g^  A  Happy 

Marriage 


-Sw&i^j 


Depends 
largel  y  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated)  *-*  "* 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M ,  M  D.,  impart!  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume; 

Knowledge  a  Young  Mm  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  filling  H Unbuild  Should  llav*. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have, 

Knowledge  n  Father  Should  Impart  to  tin  800. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Huabnnd  Should  Have, 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  MiouUI  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  should  Have, 
Knowledge  n  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
Rleh    <  hub    Minding;,    Full    Gold    Stamp.    Illustrated,   $9.00 
Write  (or  "  Other  People's  Opinions  n  and  Table  of  Content* 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,     Phlla.,  Pa. 
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Strictly  Literal. — "Why  do  they  want  to  get  a 
surgeon  from  another  place  for  that  operation?" 
"Because  there  is  no  specialist  here  to  do  it." 
"That's    odd.     They    said    at    the    hospital    the 
trouble  was  purely  local." — Baltimore  American. 


Not  Certain. — Solicitor — "Here's  the  check  for 
the  residue  of  your  uncle's  personal  estate,  less  legal 
expenses.  I  am  sorry  that  these  have  been  so 
heavy." 

Client — "Thanks,  so  much.  Er — by  the  way, 
I  suppose  it  was  my  uncle  who  died,  and  not  yours? " 
— Punch. 


As  She  Is  Spoke. — "Can  I  have  a  piece  of  pie, 
mother?" 

"Say  "may  I,'  Johnny,  not  'can  I."  ' 
"Well,  mother,  may  I  have  a  piece  of  pie?" 
"No,  Johnny,  you  can't." — Lippincoti's. 


More  Than  Innuendo. — "I  shall  expect  you 
not  to  wear  my  clothes,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house. 

"You  needn't  worry  on  that  point,  madam," 
retorted  the  new  maid.  "I  wouldn't  even  patronize 
your  dressmaker." — Washington  Herald. 


Poor  Lad. — The  following  conversation  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  a  Boston  elevator: 

Old  Lady — "Don't  you  ever  feel  sick  going  up 
and  down  in  this  elevator  all  day?" 

Elevator-boy — "Yes'm." 

Old  Lady — "Is  it  the  motion  of  the  going  down?" 

Elevator-boy — "No'm." 

Old  Lady — "The  motion  of  going  up?" 

Elevator-boy — "No'm." 

Old  Lady — "The  stopping?" 

Elevator-boy — "No'm." 

Old  Lady — "What  is  it,  then?" 

Elevator-boy — "The  questions." — The  Watch- 
word. 

Cash  in  Advance. — "I  pay  as  I  go,"  declared  the 
pompous  citizen. 

"Not  while  I'm  running  these  apartments,"  de- 
clared the  janitor.  "You'll  pay  as  you  move  in." 
— Pittsburg  Post. 

How  To  Do  It. — "Tell  me,"  said  the  young  wom- 
an with  literary  aspirations,  "how  you  contrived  to 
get  your  first  story  accepted  by  a  magazine?" 

The  eminent  author  smiled.  "  I  owned  the  maga- 
zine," he  replied. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Neither  Will  Tell.-  Little  Elvira— "Mama, 
when  the  fire  goes  out  where  does  it  go?" 

Mrs.  Gaylord — "I  don't  know,  dear.  You  might 
just  as  well  ask  where  your  father  goes  when  he 
goes  out." — Chicago  News. 


Use  for  Them  All. — "You   have  three   pairs  of 
glasses,   professor." 

"Yes;    I  use  one  to  read  with,  one  to  see  at  a 

distance,    and   the   third   to  find   the   other  two." — 
Christian  Work  and  Evangelist. 


Badly  Needed. — The  professor  had  been  quizzing 
his  psychology  class,  and  was  evidently  somewhat 
disappointed  with  the  result. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  as  the  bell  rang  for  dis- 
missal, "it  has  been  said  that  fish  is  good  for  brain 
food.  If  that  statement  is  true,  I  advise  some  of 
the  men  in  this  class  to  try  a  whale." — The  Herald 
and  Presbyter. 

Massachusetts,  Norton. 

Wheaton  Seminary  g  Young  Women 

Rev.  Samuel  V.  Cole,  A.M.,  D.D  ,  President. 

74th  year  begins  Sept.  16th,  1908.  Endowed.  Certificates 
to  college.  Advanced  courses  for  hitch-school  graduates 
and  others.  Art  and  music.  Native  French  and  German 
New  dining  hall  and  dormitories.  Modern  gymnasium, 
with  resident  instructor;  tennis,  basket-ball,  field-hockey, 
etc.  Steam  and  electricity.  Healthful  location  within 
80  miles  of  Boston.    For  catalogue  and  views,  address 

WHEATON  SEMINARY,  Norton,  Mass. 


McCutcheon's 

"The  Linen  Store" 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


Tailor  flade  Suits 

We  are  now  showing  some  very 
attractive  Suits  in  light  weight 
English  Serge,  in  all-white  or  with 
black  hair-line  stripe.  The  mod- 
els are  very  stylish  and  include 
the  latest  tailor-made  effects. 

We  also  show  some  very  smart 
models  in  striped  English  Suit- 
ings, especially  adapted  for  trav- 
eling or  street  wear. 

Prices  $28.00,  35.00 
and  upward  to  50.00 

Linen  and  Cotton  Suits  in  a 
wide  assortment  of  new  styles,  at 
$15.00,  18.00,  22.50  and  up 
to  55.00  each. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to 
a  line  of  the  new  "Tussah  Silk" 
Suits,  inNatural,NavvandBrown, 
at  $48.00. 


Colored  Wash  Goods 

Our  collection  includes  all  of  the 
seasonable  fabrics,  both  staples 
and  novelties.  We  quote  for  some 
of  the  most  popular  lines  below: 

FRENCH  VOILES,  striped 
and  checked, 42  in.  wide,  60c,  85c. , 
$1.00,  1.25,  1.50,  1.75  yd. 

FRENCH  BATISTE,  Silk  and 
Cotton,  in  stripes  and  checks,  42 
in.  wide,  $1.25,  1.50  and  2.00  yd. 

PRINTED     LINEN     LAWNS, 

24  in.  wide,  40c.  yd. 

PRINTED  IRISH  DIMITIES, 
27  in.  wide,  25c.  and  80c.  yd. 

PLAIN  COLORED  FRENCH 
PIQUES,  82  in.  wide,  85c.  yd. 

FINE  AUSTRIAN  GALATEA 
(Fast  Color),  27  in.  wide,  50c.  yd. 

SCOTCH,  ENGLISH  AND 
FRENCH  MADRAS,  32  in.,  40c. 
to  85c.  yd. 


Mail  orders  and  requests  for  samples  receive  our  prompt  attention 


5th  Ave.  &  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Opposite 
Waldorf = Astoria 


SEND    FOR    OUR  CATALOG,    HOME  HEATING 


Hot-Water  Heated  $|Qg 

by    ANDREW6^YiTEM  


EACH 


14 


ANDREWS  HEATERS  IN  ONE  BLOCK 


[average  PRICE *1.9S 


IT   IS  WELL  WORTH   READING 


PAPER  PATTEK\  FOR  II I    VI  I  \<.  PLANTS 

About  40  years  ago  a  man  named  Butteriek  made  a  business 
of  rutting  patterns  for  men's  shirts.  His  wife  suggested  that 
patterns  be  made  iu  similar  manner  for  women's  and  children's 
clothes.  He  did  so  and  the  result  is  the  present  Tissue  Paper 
Pattern  used  in  every  home.  By  using  these  pat  terns,  any  woman 
can  sew,  can  make  clothes  fully  as  attractive  and  servicable  as 
she  can  get  from  a  professional  dressmaker,  and  SAVE 
II  \l  I  THE  AMOUNT  chafed  by  the  dressmaker. 
We  make  patterns  for  heating  plants  for  any  budding.     We  go 

|  further;   we  make  material  and  cut  it  by  the  pattern  to  fit  the 
building.     It  is  surprising  how  simple  this  is.     It  is  the  most  [ogi- 

|  c.il  way  to  put  in  a  heating   plant,   as    we    have    proven    to   the 
TlioiiHsiiids  or  USERS   OP  THE     AXOREWS 

I  SYSTEM. 

Til  E  PRICK  of  each  heating  plant  is  based  on  Minnesota 

1  climate  and  includes  an  Andrews  Steel  Boiler,  richly  ornamented 
radiators  for  every  room  except  the  kitchen,  pipe  cut  to  fit,  fit- 
tings, valves,  gold  bronze,  brushes  and  all  other  material  ready 
for  use,  with  diagrams  and  directions  so  plain  and  simple  that  any 
man  bandy  with  tools  can  erect  the  plant  and  save  money. 
ANDREWS  STEEL  HOILER  will  save  dollars  on 


HOME 
HEATING 


your  fuel  bill;  being  made  of  steel,  it  uses  the  least  fuel,  is  sir 
pie,  durable,  easily  cleaned  and  needs  no  repairs.  It  will  last  Bfl 
long  as  your  building.  Mild  heat  in  mild  weather.  Intense  heat 
in  Minnesota's  severest  zero  weather.  Perfect  control  iss&  ured 
by  our  Regurgitating  Safety  Valve  and  group  system  of  piping. 
We  design,  manufacture,  guarantee  and  sell  each 
plant  OIRKCT  FROM  FACTORY  TO 
USER,  giving  you  the  lowest  price  for  the 
value.  Estimates  irer.  If  von  are  going  to  buy 
a  heating  plant  of  any  kind,  SEND  FOR  OUR 
CATALOG,  which  explains  fully  how  you 
can  erect  your  own  plant  or  get  it  done  and  save 
plumbers'  charges.  Send  your  address  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  two  other  people  who  ex- 
pert I"  buy  heating  plants  and  we  will  send  our  catalog  post- 
paid. WE  1M>  IT  ICI4.II  I  |\  44  STATES.  CAN- 
ADA AND  ALASKA.  Send  for  a  list  of  our  customers 
in  your  vicinity  and  examine  their  p'  inta.  We  have  had  18 
years'  experience  in  the  COLD  NORTHWEST. 

ILL  PLANTS  M  IIIWTilli  AXD  SOLO 
0.\  300  HAYS'  TRIAL  FREE.  Freight  rates 
equalized.      Old  houses  easily  fitted. 


ANDREWS  HEATING  COMPANY, 


070  II.-: li   RMg.,  Minneapolis 

9(18  l..i  Salle   Itl-li.-.  .  Chicago 


MANUFACTURERS  CONTRACTORS  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  THE  Literary  Dig  ss  '  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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All 

These 
Forms 


Printed 

on  the 

Gammeter 

Multigraph 

The  Double-Duty  Machine  that 
Is  a  Real  Multiple  Typewritei  and 
also   a   Perfect   Office    Printer. 

THE  Gammeter  Multigraph  does  office  work 
*  of  two  distinct  sorts  well  and  with  greater 
speed  and  economy  than  any  other  way. 

Multigraph  form  letters  are  genuine  ribbon 
printed  typewritten  letters  that  cannot  in  any  wav 
be  distinguished  from  the  work  of  a  regular 
high-grade  typewriter. 

Multigraph  printing  is  good  printing,  and  is 
done  in  your  own  office  by  office  boy  or  girl  at  a 
cost  of  half  job  printer's  charges,  and  without  the 
printer's  delays.  Electrotypes  may  be  used  on  the 
Multigraph,  and  a  direct  inking  attachment  issup- 
plied  for  work  not  requiring  actual  typewriting. 

Samples  of  Multigraph  Work  Seat  on  Request 
The  American  Multigraph  Sales  Company 

1NIS  K.  40th  Bt.,CleT«land,0.    Brush  Offices  Everywhere 

European  Selling  agents :  The  International  Multigraph  Co. 
"i*  Queen  .Street,  London,  E.  C. 


i,000-$10,000 

YEARLY 


$» 

^r  VKAHLY      '8   frequently   made   by 

owners  of  our  famous 
Merry-Go-Rounds.  It  is 
a  delightful,  attractive, 
bin  -  paying,  healthful 
business  Just  the  thing 
for  the  man  who  can't 
stand  indoor  work  or  is 
not  fit  for  heavy  work. 
Just  the  business  for  a 
man  who  has  some 
money  and  wants  to  in- 
vest it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. They  are  sim- 
ple in  construction  and 

require   no  special    knowledge  to  operate.      Write  for 

catalogue  and  particulars. 

HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN   CO. 

252  Sweeney  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


ARDS$fl    OO 

•  £0  PLATE)  fl«       m^T 


CALLING    CAI 

(INCLUDING  CNCRAVE 

These  cards,  in  script,  ;irr  as  good  as  they  can  be 
made  rich,  ili-t  inmiislieil,  finest  grade.  Bend  a  dol- 
lar, with  your  name  'one  line),  or  ask  for  a  sample 
if  you  are  skeptical  HOSKINS  ENGRAVING  leaves 
a  last  Inn  Impression  of  tune   and  dignity— an  excln- 

siveness  such   as   yOTJ   seek. 

ir, ryChino  '«  Engraving. 


900  Chestnut  Street 


Philadelphia 


A  Misunderstanding,  'This  is  the  chicken 
salad."  said  the  caterer's  boy.  as  he  delivered  the 
package.  "I  g  te.is  it  was  your  husband  that 
ordere  i  it  sent,  ma'am." 

"Yes,"  said  little  Mrs.  Bridey,  "here's  your  money. 
N'o'.v,  how  do  you  make  it?" 

"()'   I   don't   know  anything  about   that,  ma'am." 

"You  don't?  Why,  my  husband  told  me  if  I 
paid  you  you'd  give  me  the  receipt." — Philadel- 
phia Press. 


The  Way  It's  Said.—  'These  are  the  bridal 
rooms,"  announced  the  bell-boy  to  the  blushing 
young  couple. 

"Oh,    what    a  sweet    s   ire."    exclaimed    the   bride. 

"1  don't  know  anything  about  that,"  said  the 
bell  boy,  "but  the  head  clerk  says  he  hopes  the  suite 
suits." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Off    to    the   War.— Henpecque — "Johnson    has 
joined  the  silent  army." 
Henderson--  -"  Dead"'  " 
HENPECQUE — "No;    married."—  Illustrated  Bits. 


Not  his  Fault. --"To  what  do  you  attribute 
your  success  as  a  monarch?" 

After  a  moment's  thought  the  European  ruler 
replied: 

"Largely'  to  bad  marksmanship." — Washington 
Star. 


Sinful  Waste. — Farmer  Barnes — "I've  bought 
a  barometer,  Hannah;  ter  tell  when  it's  goin'  ter 
rain,  ye  know!" 

Mrs.  Barnes — "To  tell  when  it's  goin'  ter  rain! 
Why,  I  never  heerd  o'  sech  extravagance!  What  do 
ye  s'pose  th'  good  Lord  hez  give  ye  th'  rheumatiz 
fer?"— Puck. 


Basis  for  a  Suit. — Ikey  (to  his  lawyer) — "Und 
he  said  he  vould  make  him  t'ree  pair  of  pants  und  he 
made  none.     Vat  can  you  do?" 

Lawyer — "We'll  get  you  the  money  all  right. 
They'.e  breaches  of    promise." — Harvard  Lampoon. 


The  Difference. — What  is  the  difference  between 
(i)  a  gardener,  (2)  a  billiard  player,  (3)  a  gentleman, 
and  (4)  a  sexton?  . 

Answer — The  first  minds  his  peas;  the  second 
minds  his  cues;  the  third  minds  his  p's  and  q's; 
the  fourth  minds  his  keys  and  pews. — The  Catholic 
Fortnightly  Revivw. 


The  Seats  V/ere  Safe. — "It  would  please  me 
mightily,  Miss  Stout,"  said  Mr.  Mugley,  "to  have  you 
go  to  the  theater  with  me  this  evening." 

"Have  you  secured  the  seats?"  asked  Miss  Vera 
Stout. 

"Oh!  come  now,"  he  protested;  "you're  not  so 
heavy  as  all  that." — The  Catholic  Standard  and 
Times. 


Hotter  Than  That.— TRAMP — "Help  mc,  lady, 
please.  For  three  years  I  worked  for  the  grand 
cause  of  temperance,  ma'am." 

Lady — "Were  you  a  temperance  orator?" 
TRAMP — "No,     ma'am;      1     was   the    horrible   ex- 
ample." -Illustrated  Bits. 


The  BURPEE  IDEA 


is  "to  try  all  things,  hold  fast  to  those  that 
are  good, — and  then  make  them  better!"     If 
you  would  have  pleasure  or  profit  from  your 
1  garden  you  should  plant 


the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Can  be  Grown  ! 

Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy  of  "The  I. en. lint;  American  Seed  Catalog  "I    it  is  an  elegant 
book  ol    17a  page*  and  la  mailed  only  to  those  who  can  appreciate  the   ItURPEU  Q,UALITY 

In  Srr«l».     Most    Important   Novelties   for  1908— sixteen   of  which    are    shown    painted   from 
nature.    Write  to-uayi 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ROAST  MEATS 

hot  or  cold,  are  given  just 
that  "  finishing  touch  "  if 
seasoned  with 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE    ORIGINAL.    WO  RC  ESTE  R  S  H  I  BE 

It  perfects  the  flavor  of 
Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Chops, 
Veal  and  Salads.  It  gives 
relish  to  an  otherwise  in- 
sipid dish. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


These    trade-maric   crissi 

CRESC 

SPE 
K.   C 

Unlike  all 
For 

FARWTLL  ft  RHINE 


on  every  pacicage 

For 
DYSPEPTICS 

FLOUR 
T   FLOUR 

k  grocers, 
rite 

TOWN.  N.  Y„  U.  S.  I* 


Strong  Arms 

For  10c.  in  stamps  or  cola 

I  will  send,  ns  long  as  they  last,  one  of  my 
charts  showingexercises  that  will  quickly 
I111IUI  up  shoulders,  nrius,  forearms 
uiMl  liiiiMls  without  any  apparatus  They 
are  beautifully  illustrated  with  twenty 
half-tone   cuts.      Regular   price.    26  cents. 

PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 

4i  Barker  Bldg.,      1 1  West  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Physical  Culture 
WITHOUT    EXERCISE 

the  Datuial  effect  ot  wearing  ihe 
BOSTON  PHYSICAL  DEVELOPER 
A  scientific  appliance  tor  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren that  cultivates  and  permanently  main- 
tains a  strong,  vigorous  body  and  perfect  hea'th. 
Straightens  <&  Prevents  Round  Shoulders 
Deep  br&athjng  is  the  secret  of  good  health. 
The  Developer  is  the  secret  of  deep  breathing 
Write    today    for    Descriptive    Booklet — Frtc. 

INTERNATIONAL  SALES  CO.' 
60  Charles  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


„ — 


SEE 


Our  Certificates  of  Deposit  yield 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6*  net.  paj 
able    monthly,   quarterly  or  semi- 
annually as  desired. 
Please  writs  for  our  booklet  "F" 


Mkim&tmMin±mi+ 


coital tsutrius  1300.00000    SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


--"■"• 


™LW  GETTING  STOUT  ?£ 

The  Ewing  Reducing  Band 
FOR    MEN 


nen  4 to  14 i aches  with 
bodily  health — no  diet 


Will  reduce  yom  Lbd< 
out  the  slightest  injury  i 
ink.  drugs  »>r  exercise. 

Made   ol  1  ik ht   materials,   lined   with  thm 
medicated  rubber,  ventilated  and  comfortable  • 
to  wear    no  straps,  steels  oi  but  Uea 

soiil  with  »  positive  Kverwteei 

Wonderfully  successful  in  cases  of  Hernia. 
Endorsed  by  Physicians. 

Send  2  i  t-iii  stump  fbi  illustrated  booklet, 
self-measuremenl   blank  and    endorsements  from 
physicians  and  !)"■  laity. 

ELIZABETH    EWING 

Depl.  II  II,  1IMKI  Sheffield  Avenue,  Chisago 

Physicians  write  for  special   prices. 
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An  Episode  in  Court. — "You  are  charged  with 
snatching  a  woman's  pocket-book." 

"I  know  it,  judge.  But  I  wouldn't  do  such  a 
thing,  hungry  and  broke  as  I  am." 

"Too  conscientious,  I  suppose." 

"No.  I  don't  pretend  that.  But  why  should  I 
snatch  a  woman's  pocket-book?  What  would  I 
want  with  a  couple  of  car  tickets,  a  powder-rag,  a 
piece  of  chewing-gum,  and  a  dressmaker's  address?" 

Once  more  a  shrewd  criminal  overshot  his  mark. 
His  familiarity  with  the  contents  convicted  him. — 
Washington  Star. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

February  28. — A  bomb  is  thrown  against  the 
carriage  in  which  President  Alcosta  is  driving 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  but  fails  to  explode. 

Two  bombs  are  thrown  in  Teheran  at  a  closed 
automobile  in  which  the  Shah  of  Persia  was 
supposed  to  be  traveling;  the  sovereign  was  in 
a  carriage  toward  the  rear  of  the  procession; 
three  of  the  escort  are  killed  and  a  score  of 
persons  wounded 

The  British  House  of  Commons  passes  on  the  first 
reading,  and  shelves  for  this  session  the  women's 
enfranchisement  bill. 

February  29. — Japan  announces  her  intention  of 
demanding  an  apology  and  an  indemnity  from 
China  for  the  seizure  of  a  Japanese  steamship. 
The  American  battle-ship  fleet  sails  from  Callao, 
Peru,  for  Magdalena  Bay,  a  distance  of  3,102 
miles. 

March  1 .  — Thirteen  persons,  including  an  American 
engineer  named  Mervort,  are  killed  and  fifteen 
are  injured  by  an  avalanche  in  Switzerland. 

China  decides  to  surrender  the  steamer  Tatsu 
to  Japan. 

March  3, — President  Castro  again  specifically 
declines  the  request  of  the  State  Department  to 
arbitrate  American  claims. 

March  4. — The  sweeping  concessions  made  by 
King  Leopold  regarding  the  new  treaty  of 
annexation  of  the  Kongo  are  due,  according  to 
reports  from  Brussels,  to  fear  of  Great  Britain's 
intervention,  backed  by  America. 

The  Chinese  government  approves  a  series  of 
laws  intended  to  introduce  Western  banking 
methods. 

March  5. — The  project  to  build  a  $500,000  Shake- 
speare memorial  monument  is  announced  in 
London. 


Domestic. 

General. 

February  28. — W.  C.  Bradley  (Rep.),  former 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  is  elected  United  States 
Senator  at  Frankfort  by  four  Democratic 
votes. 

March  2. — As  a  result  of  a  fire  at  Tampa,  Fla.. 
1,000  persons  are  homeless  and  4,000  are  out  of 
employment. 

Chief  of  Police  Shippy,  of  Chicago,  shoots  and 
kills  Lazarus  Averbach.  supposed  to  be  an 
anarchist,  who  attacks  him  in  the  hallway  of 
his  home. 

March  3. — The  Ohio  State  Republican  Conven- 
tion results  in  a  sweeping  victory  for  Secretary 
Taft. 

March  4. — More  than  160  children  are  burned  to 
death  in  a  schoolhouse  fire  at  North  Collinwood, 
a  Cleveland  suburb. 


Washington. 

February  28. — The  Senate  passes  the  Indian  Ap- 
propriation Bill. 

The  provision  for  increased  pay  of  enlisted  men 
is  restored  to  the  Army  Bill. 

February  29. — Three  naval  officers,  quoted  as 
criticizing  the  construction  of  battle-ships,  come 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
and  stand  by  their  criticisms  that  there  are 
many  defects  which  need  immediate  correction. 
The  Army  Appropriation  Bill,  carrying  $84,- 
757,566,  passes  the  House. 

March  2. — A  resolution  for  an  investigation  of 
peonage  in  the  South  is  adopted  by  the  House. 

March  3. — Secretary  Straus,  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  issues  orders  designed 
to  rid  the  country  of  alien  anarchists  and 
criminals. 

Advocates  of  woman-suffrage  make  arguments 
before  Senate  and  House  Committees  at  Wash- 
ington. 


I  claim  that  the  cigar  I  offer  you  for  4 
cents  is  equal  in  every  way  to  the  one 
for  which  your  dealer  charges  15.    I  want 
you  to  smoke  10  and  then  decide  whether  or 
not  I  am  right.      If  you  are  not  thoroughly 
pleaded  return  the  remaining  40  and  I  will  refund 
every  penny  of  your  $2.00. 
The  dealers'  15  cent  straight  is  the  manufacturer's  4  cent  cigar— 
the  difference  represents  three  profits — the  jobber,  his  salesman  and  the  dealer 
— all  middlemen  who  add  to  the  price  without  adding  one  whit  to 
the  quality.      So  you  see  the  price  I  ask  for  my  cigars  is  logi- 
cally correct.      I  am  simply  offering  to  save  you  three  un 
necessary  profits  that  you  now  pay. 


I  call  this  15-cent  value  the  Regno,  and  into  it  I  put  the  very  finest 
Havana  filler— not  Havana  seed  or  American  Havana,  mind  you, 
but  Genuine  Havana  Leaf  grown  and  cured  on  the  island  of 
Cuba.    Also  I  use  the  finest  quality  imported  Sumatra  wrap 
per.    My  cigars  are  made   by  skilled,  experienced  hands. 
They  draw  freely— burn  evenly  and  there   is  not   the 
tiniest  variation  in  the  quality.  My  factory  has  been 
running  64  years,  long  enough  to  show  up  ev 
needless  expense — every  cost-increasing  leak 
I  am  located  in  a  small  town  where  expenses 
are  reduoed  to  a  minimum— where  wages 
are  normal  and  workmen  are   happy, 
contented  property  owners.    I  make 
just  enough  cigars  each  day  to  fill 
my  orders  so  the  cigars  are  cer- 
tain to  be  fresh.    Also  I  per 
sonally  watch  over   your 
order  from  the   time 


My 

Free 

Test  Offer : 


it    enters  my  office 
until    the  cigars 
are  handed  to 
the  express- 
man 


Send    me    two    dollars  with   your 
name  and  address.      I  will  send  you 
one    box    of  50    Regno  Havana     Cigars, 
delivery   charges  prepaid.     Smoke  10,  then  if 
cigars   are   not  as  represented  or   if  you  are 
in   any   way  displeased,  return  the  remaining  40  at 
my  expense  and  I  will  refund  every  penny  of  your  de- 
posit.     When  ordering  tell  me   whether  you  prefer  "light," 
medium  "  or  "dark  "  cigars. 


JOSEPH  H.  RUGG 


Exact  size  and  shape 


742  Market  Street 


Blairsville,  Pa. 


TYPEWRITER     BARGAINS 

$15.00  and  up.  Many  of  these 
machines  have  been  in  use  less 
than  sixty  days,  are  as  good  as 
new,  and  we  guarantee  them  to 
give  exactly  the  same  service. 
Write  us  before  you  buy,  stating 
make  of  machine  you  prefer. 
We  will  give  you  the  best  type- 
writer bargains  ever  offered 
shipped  subject  to  examination. 

MeLAlOHLIN  TYPEWRITER  EX. 
Ill  Ozark  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 


OUR.  BANK 
MONEY- 
ORDER 
PLAN  OF 
BANKING 
BY 
MAIL 


is  the  safest,  most  convenient  and  fairest 
to  depositors  ever  devised.  From  the 
moment  your  money  reaches  us 

FOUR  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 

is  paid  upon  it.  Your  funds  are  always 
on  deposit,  always  working  for  you,  yet 
when  you  need  money  you  can  have  our 

BANK  MONEY  ORDERS 

CASHED  ANYWHERE— AT  ANY 
TIME,  with  interest  added.  The  plan  is 
new,  the  latest  and  best  idea  known  to 
modern  banking  practise.  Our  Booklet 
"P"  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  one 
today. 

THE  DEPOSITORS  SAVINGS 
CSL  TRUST  CO. 

Tom  L.  Johnson,  President 

CLEVELAND,    OHIO 


A  First  Mortgage 
On  Improved 
Real  Estate 


M 

^^^r^  is  the  safest  investment  you  can 

„     ,    T   ,  .       make— -But  mortgages  can  usu- 

ally be  had  only  in  large  amounts  and  for  somewhat 
lengthy  periods.     Our 

6%  Certificates  of  Deposit 

have  the  positive  security  of  first  mortgages  back  of 
them---They  are  issued  in  amounts  of  $100  or  more 
---They  run  for  two  years— or  as  much  longer  as  you 
desire-— They  are  negotiable-— easy  to  realize  on  at  any 
time— They  are  absolutely  secure— -convenient  and 
profitable-— entirely  free  from  speculative  features  of 
any  kind. 

An  ideal  investment  for  women— for  professional  men 
—for  anyone  who  want?  his  savings  to  earn  the  highest 
rate  of  interest  possible  and    still  be  absolutely  secure. 

Write  for  the  booklet— -giving  full  information  as 
to  this  Company— its  reliability  and  its,  methods  of 
doing  business. 

Calvert  mortgage  &  Deposit  Company 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FINANCING 

AIM  ENTERPRISE 

By   FRANCIS   COOPER 

A  practical  book  describing  clearly  and  plainly  the 
method  of  securing  money  for  enterprises.  Vol.  I  tells 
how  to  investigate,  protect  and  capitalize  an  enterprise; 
Vol.  II  how  to  prepare  and  present  it  to  secure  money, 
together  with  discussion  of  prospectuses,  guaranteed 
stock,  employment  of  promoters,  commissions,  under- 
writing, etc.  Free  from  advertising  and  the  only  suc- 
cessful work  on  promotion.  Second  edition,  540  pages. 
Buckram  binding,  charges  paid,  $4.00.  Send  for 
pamphlet  and  list  of  business  books. 

THE    RONALD   PRESS   CO. 

Rooms  33-35,  229  Broadway,  New  York 
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Ytrtot 


THE 

COD  LIVER 

PREPARATION 

WITHOUT 

OIL 


A  famous  reconstructive  tonic 
improved  by  modern  science 
Especially  valuable  for  old  people 

delicate  children,  weak,  run-down  per- 
sons, after  sickness,  and  for  all  pulmonary 
troubles.  , 


Vinol  is  a  delicious  modern  Cod  Liver 
preparation  without  oil,  made  by  a  scien- 
tific extractive  and  concentrating  process 
from  fresh  God's  Livers,  combining  the 
two  most  world  famed  tonics,  peptonate  of 
iron  and  all  the  medicinal,  healing,  body- 
building elements  of  God  Liver  Oil  but 
no  oil.  Vinol  is  much  superior  to  old- 
fashioned  cod  liver  oil  and  emulsions 
because  while  it  contains  all  the  medicinal 
value  they  do,  unlike  them  Vinol  is  de- 
liciously  palatable  and  agreeable  to  the 
weakest  stomach. 


FOR  SALE  AT  YOUR  LEADING  DRUG  STORE 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  by  all  agents 
Exclusive  Agency  Given  to  One  Druggist  in  a  Place 
If  there  is  no  Vinol  agency  where  you  live,  send  us 
your  druggist's  name  and  we  will  give  him  the  agency 

TRIAL    SAMPLE    FREE 

CHESTER  KENT  &  CO.,  Chemists, Boston, Mass: 


A  Lady's 
Complexion 

can  be  made  soft,  smooth,  and  free 
from  pimples,  by  the  daily  use  of 
charcoal.  It  absorbs  all  gases,  and 
stops  fermentation.  This  causes  a 
rapid  clearing  of  the  complexion. 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL  -  TABLETS 

are  composed  of  pure  Charcoal. 

For  IOC.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  for  trial,    once  only. 

A.J.DItman,41  Astor  House,  M.  Y. 


CHARMING    PERSONALITY 

\+  developed  by  my  Scientific  System  <-(  Phyeiral 

( nil i if.     Why  noi  be  Healthful    Magnetic,  iitract- 

m    Truly  Beautiful  t  All  tnquiriea 

ittention. 

»M  \     RKEIVWEMAIV 

ton  V  7th  Street,  Goshen,  Ind«   <  it  >  Nntlonal  Hunt, 
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THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
CHAIR. 


EASY 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


%W~  The  Lexicoijmjther  does  not  answer  anony- 
mous communications. 

''F.  McG.,"  Des  Moines,  la. — The  tendency  has 
been  to  use  both  ever  so  and  never  so  loosely  and 
vaguely.  Ever  so,  in  common  use,  means  "in  or  to 
whatever  conceivable  degree  or  extent;  very;  as, 
he  is  ever  so  strong;  the  patient  is  ever  so  much 
better."  Never  so  means  "to  an  extent  or  degree 
beyond  the  actual  or  conceivable;  no  matter  how." 
In  the  sentences  cited  the  expressions  are  each 
correctly  used. 


O. — "  Is  it  ever  correct  to 
as   subjects  of     a  singular 


"R.  P.  H.,"  Asheville, 
use  data,  billiards,  oats, 
verb?" 

It  is  correct  to  say  "Billiards  is  a  well-known 
indoor  game  of  skill";  it  is  not  correct  to  use  a 
singular  verb  with  data,  which  is  the  plural  of  datum; 
it  is  likewise  incorrect  to  use  a  singular  verb  with 
oats,  which  is  the  plural  of  oat. 

"E.  B.,"  Cincinnati,  O. — There  are  two  pronun- 
ciations of  oblique.  The  preferred  is  ob-lic' ;  the  al- 
ternative is  ob-like'. 

"P.  F.,"  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Custom  sanctions 
the  use  of  "Mr.  Chairman"  as  addrest  to  a  woman 
who  acts  as  the  presiding  officer  of  a  meeting.  The 
form  "chairwoman"  exists,  but  its  use  is  rare. 

"  W.  L.  B.,"  New  York  City. — "  What  rule  governs 
the  construction  of  such  a  sentence  as  '  I  should 
have  liked  very  much  to  have  seen  him  '  ?  " 

The  rule  is  that  verbs  of  commanding,  desiring, 
expecting,  hoping,  intending,  permitting,  and  some 
others,  in  all  their  tenses,  refer  to  actions  or  events 
relatively  present  or  future;  one  should  therefore 
say,  "I  intended  to  do  it,"  not  "I  intended 
to  have  done  it"  (see  Goold-Brown,  "Grammar  of 
English  Grammars,"  p.  609).  The  sentence  sub- 
mitted by  "W.  L  B."  should  read:  "I  should  have 
liked  very  much  to  see  him." 

"R.  R.  S.,"  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y— Bimonthly 
means  once  in  two  months,  but  the  word  is  often 
erroneously  used  to  mean  semimonthly,  which  means 
twice  a  month. 

"A.  E.,"  Vermont. — "  Will  you  please  explain  the 
following:  '  The  tense  of  a  verb  in  a  subordinate 
clause  must  not  conflict  with  the  tense  of  the  verb  in 
the  principal  clause  '  ?  Must  the  tenses  be  iden- 
tical?" 

The  rule  does  not  mean  that  the  tense  of  the  verb 
in  a  subordinate  clause  must  in  all  cases  be  identical 
with  the  tense  of  the  verb  in  a  principal  clause, 
but  means  merely  that  a  proper  sequence  of  tenses 
must  be  preserved.  For  instance,  the  sentence 
"He  says  that  his  friend  has  studied  French"  is 
grammatically  correct,  the  time  of  the  dependent 
verb  being  antecedent  to  that  of  the  principal  verb. 
If  the  time  of  the  principal  verb  is  carried  into  the 
past,  the  time  of  the  dependent  verb  continues 
antecedent;  as,  "He  said  that  his  friend  had  studied 
French."  So  with  will  and  would,  shall  and  should. 
The  speaker  says,  "I  will  pay  it,"  "I  shall  die." 
The  messenger  correctly  reports  these  utterances, 
"He  said  that  he  would  pay  it,"  "He  said  that  he 
should  die." 

"  I.  M.  G.,"  Bisbee,  Ariz. — "  Is  the  word  '  potent ' 
correctly  applied  to  persons?  " 

Undoubtedly  it  is,  for  did  not  Mr.  William  Shake- 
speare, in  "Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice,"  write 

"  Most  potent,   grave,  and  reverend  signors. 
My  very  noble  and  approv'd  good  masters"  ? 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


OUR  FLEET  TO  GO  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

THE  announcement  that  Admiral  Evans's  fleet  will  make  what 
the  New  York  Herald  calls  "the  greatest  cruise  in  history," 
following  close  upon  the  Admiral's  dispatch  reporting  the  safe 
arrival  of  the  war-ships  in  Magdalena  Bay,  has  dwarfed  all  inter- 
est in  discussions  of  the  proper  placing  of  armor-plate,  naval 
marksmanship,  and  torpedo-boat  scandals.  The  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  The  Herald  says  : 

"Eighteen  ships  will  leave  San  Francisco  on  July 6  for  a  voyage 
which  will  include  Hawaii,  Samoa,  various  ports  in  Australia,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands,  after  which  they  will  by  easy  stages  reach 
the  Red  Sea,  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  after  making  a  stop  at  Gibraltar,  arrive  home  just  about  a  year 
from  the  time  they  steamed  from  Hampton  Roads,  December  16, 
1907. 

"Thus,  it  is  estimated,  this  great  parade  of  naval  strength  will 
have  yet  to  cover  23,204  miles  after  leaving  San  Francisco,  and  the 
total  distance  steamed  from  the  start  last  December  up  to  the 
completion  of  the  voyage  will  be  about  37,000  miles.  Never  be- 
fore was  such  a  cruise  of  heavily  armored  ships  traveling  as  a  fleet 
even  dreamed  of  in  any  naval  office  in  the  world.  That  the  fleet 
should  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  Magdalena  Bay  in  good  condition 
and  'ready  for  any  service '  has  caused  astonishment  in  foreign 
countries,  but  what  it  has  gone  through  is  nothing  as  to  the  test 
to  which  it  is  next  to  be  subjected." 

Eighteen  battle-ships,  including  the  newly  completed  Wisconsin 
and  Nebraska,  will  leave  San  Francisco  July  6.  Their  ports  of 
call,  with  the  distances  between  in  nautical  miles,  will  be,  succes- 
sively, Honolulu,  Hawaii,  2,100  miles;  Pago-Pago,  Samoa,  2,263 
miles;  Melbourne,  Australia,  2,886  miles;  Sydney,  Australia,  575 
miles  ;  Manila,  3,772  miles  ;  Colombo,  Ceylon,  2,946  miles  ;  Aden, 
Arabia,  2, 130  miles;  Suez,  Egypt,  1,310  miles;  Port  Said,  Egypt, 
87  miles  :  Gibraltar,  1,920  miles;  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  3,207 
miles.  The  total  distance,  exclusive  of  possible  variations  that 
may  be  later  determined  upon,  will  thus  be  23,204  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  and  36,968  miles  in  the  entire  world-circling  voyage. 

The  announcement  of  the  cruise  has  excited  the  greatest  interest 
all  over  the  world.     A  cable  dispatch  from  Tokyo  says  : 

"The  official  route  of  the  American  battle-ship  fleet  on  its  return 
to  the  Atlantic  was  conveyed  to  the  Foreign  Office  to-day.  Baron 
Saito,  Minister  of  Marine,  when  shown  the  itinerary,  repeated  his 
previous  statements  and  emphasized  Japan's  desire  that  the  fleet 
would  visit  a  Japanese  port  in  order  to  furnish  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  sincerity  of  Japan's  friendship  for  the  United  States 
and  the  American  people. 

"At  the  Foreign  Office  it  was  said  :  'The  decision  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  to  send  the  fleet  on  a  tour  of  the  world  should 
'finally  silence  all  war  talk.  It  is  a  guaranty  of  the  peace  of  the 
world.' 


"Military  and  naval  officers  are  unanimous  in  pronouncing  the 
proposed  tour  as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  history." 

German  naval  critics  consider  the  success  of  the  voyage  to  the 
Pacific  a  wonderful  proof  of  seamanship  and  proof  of  excellence 
both  in  material  and  personnel.  A  Berlin  dispatch  says  that 
newspaper  writers  on  naval  topics  express  the  opinion  that  the 
fleet's  performances 

"Are  certain  to  place  the  American  Navy  on  a  high  level  in  the 
world's  opinion,  and  that  they  are  likely  to  add  to  the  esprit  de 
corps  for  which  its  personnel  long  has  been  famous." 

The  dispatch  adds  that  the  details  of  the  homeward  voyage  of 
the  fleet  will  be  watched  with  keen  interest  in  Germany. 

A  cabled  report  from  London  quotes  a  prominent  naval  officer 
as  suggesting  that 

"The  Government  should  send  an  invitation  to  the  battle-ships 
to  come  to  England,  or,  if  that  should  be  impossible,  for  them  to 
make  an  official  call  at  some  British  port  en  route  home.  There 
will  be  opportunity  for  British  officers  to  show  courtesies  to  the 
officers  of  the  fleet  during  its  visit  to  Australia,  at  coaling-stations 
and  other  points,  but  these  naturally  will  be  on  a  small  scale  when 
compared  with  what  would  be  done  should  the  battle-ships  come 
to  England  or  stop  at  Malta  or  Gibraltar." 

Henry  Reuterdahl,  whose  criticisms  of  the  battle-ships  in  a 
magazine  article  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  '.iaval  contro- 
versy, is  quoted  as  saying  on  his  return  from  the  fleet,  March  13  : 

"  It  is  not  the  entire  construction  of  naval  vessels  that  is  open  to 
criticism — only  certain  features.  As  for  the  officers  and  men  in 
the  United  States  Navy  there  is  absolutely  no  fault  to  find  with 
them.     They  are  the  best  in  the  world." 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Tribune  entitled  "On  the  Track 
of  Drake,"  dwells  on  the  advantages  of  the  cruise  both  in  familiar- 
izing our  naval  officers  and  men  with  the  coasts  and  harbors  of 
foreign  waters  and  in  impressing  our  remote  Pacific  possessions. 
The  Tribune  «ays : 

"  It  will  at  every  stage  be  a  peaceful  voyage,  and  at  every  stage, 
we  have  no  doubt,  our  ships  will  be  welcomed  with  unaffected  cor- 
diality. 

"Our  fleet  will  largely  follow  the  track  of  the  first  war  fleet 
which  ever  circumnavigated  the  globe,  but  in  almost  every  respect 
it  will  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  achievement  of  Drake's 
memorable  little  flotilla.  The  contrast  between  these  ponderous 
steel  fortresses  and  his  wooden  pinnaces  is  scarcely  more  marked 
than  that  between  their  peaceful  errand  to  a  world  at  peace  and 
his  truculent  raid  around  a  world  largely  convulsed  with  war  or 
seething  with  militant  desires.  In  a  way  this  voyage  of  ours  will 
be  scarcely  less  epoch-marking  than  was  his.  At  least,  we  may 
expect  that  it  will  be  as  successful,  or  rather  that  it  will  continue, 
on  that  longer  route,  to  enjoy  the  unbroken  good  fortune  which 
has  thus  far  attended  it." 
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THE  TAFT  AND  BRYAN  PLATFORMS 

TWO  almost  simultaneous  State  conventions,  each  indorsing  a 
" favorite  son  "  for  the  Presidential  nomination,  have  given 
the  editorial  observers  two  statements  of  doctrine  that  are  sup- 
posed to  express  the  views  of  Secretary  Taft  and  Mr.  Bryan,  and 
to  foreshadow  the  national  party  platforms  of  this  year  if  these 
candidates  are  nominated.  That  the  friends  of  Secretary  Taft.  by 
their  sweeping  victory  in  the  Ohio  Convention,  have  greatly  fur- 
thered liis  chances  and  completely  overwhelmed  Senators  Foraker 
.uid  Dick  is  undisputed;  but  some  critics  question  whether  the 
victors  may  not  have  prest  their  triumph  too  far  for  the  interests 
of  party  harmony.     Says  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  : 

"There  are  said  to  have  been  in  Ohio,  in  1900,  31,235  colored  citi- 
zens entitled  to  vote,  and  if  Mr.  Foraker,  either  openly  or  covertly, 
should  aline  them,  or  any  considerable  part  of  them,  against  Mr. 
Taft  next  November,  the  effect  might  be,  to  put  it  moderately, 
important." 

Certain  features  of  the  Ohio  platform  that  relate  to  national 
questions  have  been  much  commented  upon  as  probable  fore- 
shadOwings  of  the  platform  to  be  adopted  in  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention.  One  of  these  is  the  tariff  plank,  which  de- 
clares for 

"A  revision  of  the  tariff  by  a  special  session  of  the  next  Con- 
gress, insuring  the  maintenance  of  the  true  principle  of  protection 
by  imposing  such  customs  duties  as  will  equalize  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with 
reasonable  profit,  to  the  end  that,  without  excessive  duties,  Ameri- 
can manufacturers,  farmers,  producers,  and  wage-earners  may 
have  adequate  protection." 

And  the  paragraph  relating  to  negro  suffrage,  which  says  : 

"  We  favor  the  reduction  of  representation  in  Congress  and  the 
Electoral  College  in  all  the  States  of  this  Union  where  white  and 
colored  citizens  are  disfranchised,  to  the  end  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  may  be 
enforced  according  to  its  letter  and  spirit." 

Some  of  the  other  planks  relating  to  national  matters  support 
these  principles  : 

Individualism  as  against  Socialism. 

Competition  as  against  monopoly. 

Government  regulation  as  against  Government  ownership. 


Compensation  for  injured  employees  of  the  Government. 

The  reenactment  in  constitutional  form  of  the  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Act. 

A  limitation  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  injunction,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  abuse. 

A  greater  merchant  marine  and  an  adequate  navy. 

A  sound  financial  system. 

The  speedy  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  gradual 
development  of  popular  government  in  the  Philippines. 

Of  these  features,  the  declaration  in  favor  of  tariff  revision  has 
called  forth  the  greatest  comment.  To  quote  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  (Rep.)  on  this  head  : 

"The  tariff  plank  of  the  Ohio  Republican  Convention  coincides 
exactly  with  the  utterances  of  Secretary  Taft  on  the  same  ques- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  plank,  like  all  the  otherplanks,  'fits  the 
candidate  '  of  the  Ohio  Republicans.  Just  as  there  was  no  com- 
promise with  the  Forakerites  on  the  Railroad  Rate  Bill  and  other 
progressive  measures  enacted  or  advocated  by  the  progressive 
Republicans,  so  was  there  no  surrender  and  no  sop  to  the  ultra- 
standpatters  in  the  tariff  plank." 

Tlie  American  Economist,  the  special  champion  of  the  pro- 
tective policy,  however,  is  not  pleased  with  the  Secretary  and  his 
policies,  and  thus  expresses  its  displeasure  : 

"  For  two  consecutive  weeks  there  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
editorial  columns  of  The  American  Economist,  in  bold,  black  type, 
the  following : 


T 


ARIFF 
INKER 
AFT 


Can  Protectionists  Swallow  This  Brand  of  T? 

"  So  far  we  have  heard  of  no  protest,  no  objection,  no  unfavorable 
comment.  Are  we  not,  then,  justified  in  concluding  that  as  a 
Presidential  candidate  Mr.  Taft  is  not  popular  with  Protectionists 
and  that  defenders  of  American  labor  and  industry  will  not  will- 
ingly swallow  this  particular  brand  of  T? " 

The  Republican  daily  papers,  however,  with  few  exceptions, 
praise  the  Ohio  convention  as  "slateless  and  bossless."  and  have 
only  commendation  for  the  platform.  Thus,  the  New  York  Trib- 
une says  : 

"The  platform  is  courageous  and  practical,  and  its  pledges  will 
satisfy  all  those  who  look  to  a  continuation  of  constructive  and 
wholesome  legislation  under  a  Republican  national  administration." 


Republican    vii  , 


"Oil   WHBRB,  oil   win  im      is   THAT  LITTLE    DOG   GONE?" 

The  opposition  seems  entirely  lost. 

—Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

POSITION   IS    EVERYTHING 


Mr.  Condui  cor— "What!    Nobody  for  the  upper  berth  ? " 

—Woodman  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 
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Uncle  Sam—"  Can  we  attach  it  to  William?" 

—May  in  the  Detroit  Jon  ma/. 

THROAT   TROUBLES. 


THE   DEMOCRATIC    PLATFORM. 

— Briggs  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


As  for  the  planks  bearing  upon  the  negro  vote,  the  Southern 
press  seem  inclined  to  discount  the  declaration  of  opposition  to 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  negro  as  a  political  move  to  offset  the 
Brownsville  affair.     To  quote  the  Savannah  News : 

"It  is  doubtful  if  any  Congress,  however  strongly  Republican, 
could  be  induced  to  cut  down  the  representation  in  Congress  and 
Electoral  College  of  States  having  laws  disfranchising  negroes." 

According  to  a  statement  from  Secretary  Taft's  headquarters  on 
March  7,  out  of  148  delegates  thus  far  selected,  116  are  pledged  to 
him.  Since  then  Oklahoma  and  Nebraska  have  come  out  in  his 
favor. 

If  the  Ohio  Convention  was  unanimous  for  Mr.  Taft,  it  is  ad- 
mitted in  the  news  columns  of  all  the  papers  that  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  in  Nebraska  was  no  less  unanimous  and  enthu- 
siastic for  William  J.  Bryan.  In  the  platform  adopted  at  Omaha 
the  following  passages  are  recognized  as  of  particular  interest : 

"We  heartily  approve  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  pass  and  the 
rebate,  and  insist  upon  further  legislation,  State  and  national,  ma- 
king it  [unlawful  for  any  corporation  to  contribute  to  campaign 
funds,  and  providing  for  publication,  before  the  election,  of  all  in- 
dividual contributions  above  a  reasonable  minimum. 

"A  private  monopoly  is  indefensible  and  intolerable.  We, 
therefore,  favor  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law 
against  trusts  and  trust  magnates,  and  demand  the  enactment  of 
such  additional  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  private  monopoly  to  exist  in  the  United  States.  Among 
the  additional  remedies,  we  specify  three  :  first,  a  law  preventing 
the  duplication  of  directors  among  competing  corporations ; 
second,  a  license  system  which  will,  without  abridging  the  right  of 
each  State  to  create  corporations,  or  its  rights  to  regulate  as  it  will 
foreign  corporations  doing  business  within  its  limits,  make  it  nec- 
essary for  a  manufacturing  or  trading  corporation  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce  to  take  out  a  Federal  license  before  it  shall  be 
permitted  to  control  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  of  the  product  in 
which  it  deals;  the  license  to  protect  the  public  from  watered  stock 
and  to  prohibit  the  control  by  such  corporation  of  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  any  product  consumed  in  the 
United  States  ;  and,  third,  a  law  compelling  such  licensed  corpora- 
tion to  sell  to  all  purchasers  in  all  parts  of  the  country- on  the  same 
terms,  after  making  due  allowance  for  cost  of  transportation." 

"We  oppose  both  the  Aldrich  bill  and  the  Fowler  bill  and  be- 
lieve that,  in  so  far  as  the  needs  of  commerce  require,  an  emergency 
currency  should  be  issued  and  controlled  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  that  it  should  be  loaned  upon  adequate  security  and  at 


a  rate  of  interest  which  will  compel  its  retirement  when  the  emer- 
gency is  past. 

"We  demand,  further,  that  favoritism  in  the  deposits  of  Treas- 
ury funds  shall  be  abolished  and  that  surplus  revenues  shall  be 
deposited  at  competitive  rates  upon  sufficient  security  and  fairly 
distributed  throughout  the  country." 

The  platform  also  declares  in  behalf  of 

Laws  compelling  foreign  corporations  to  submit  their  legal  dis- 
putes to  courts  in  the  States  in  which  they  do  business. 

Election  of  United  States  senators  by  direct  vote. 

Tariff  reductions  tending  to  place  the  tariff  on  a  purely  revenue 
basis. 

Income-tax  and  inheritance-taxes. 

An  immediate  declaration  of  purpose  to  recognize  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Philippines  as  soon  as  a  stable  government  can  be 
established. 

Congressional  control  of  interstate  commerce,  also  railroad  reg- 
ulation, valuation,  control  of  capitalization,  and  lowering  of  rates. 

A  postal  savings-bank,  and  governmental  guaranty  of  bank 
deposits. 

An  eight-hour  working  day,  the  conciliation  of  capital  and  labor, 
modification  of  the  law  relating  to  the  issuance  of  injunctions  in 
industrial  disputes,  and  an  employers'  liability  law. 

The  exclusion  of  non-assimilable  Asiatic  immigrants  and  stricter 
enforcement  of  immigration  laws  against  advocates  of  govern- 
mental reform  by  assassination. 

Separate  statehood  for  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  full  Ter- 
ritorial rights  for  Porto  Rico. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Bryan  for  President. 

The  Pittsburg  Leader  (Ind.),  expressing  views  similar  to  those 
of  many  other  papers,  says  that  the  Nebraska  Democrats  have 
given  the  country  the  platform  tliat  will  be  adopted  and  the  candi- 
date who  will  be  nominated  at  the  National  Convention  in  Denver. 
Further : 

"The  Bryan  or  Democratic  platform  adopted  at  Omaha,  which 
will  be  ratified  at  Denver,  has  a  numbe-  of  planks  that  will  also 
be  found  in  the  Republican  platform.  On  some  important  ques- 
tions of  policy,  as  the  tariff  or  the  monetary  issues,  there  will 
probably  be  a  wide  difference,  but  on  the  general  proposition  of 
controlling  trusts  and  combinations  of  predatory  wealth  they  will 
be  practically  the  same. 

"  There  is  no  sign  of  reaction  in  either  party  on  the  problems 
that  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  country  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years  or  more,  and  neither  of  them  will  have  a  reactionary 
candidate.     The   'conservatives '    in  the    Republican  party   have 
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made  no  more  progress  in  their  campaign  against  Roosevelt  than 
have  those  of  the  Democratic  party  against  Bryan.  These  two 
men  are  still  the  unquestioned  leaders  of  their  parties  and  their 
parties  will  follow  them  in  the  campaign  of  1908." 

Most  of  the  attacks  on  the  platform  are  directed  at  the  financial, 
railroad,  and  so-called  "Socialistic"  planks.  The  Philadelphia 
Press  (Rep.)  declares  : 

"In  this  platform  Bryan  is.  as  he  always  has  been,  in  favor  of 
the  cheapest  money  in  sight.     Dropping  free  silver  he  goes  back 
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GRAY TERRITORIES 


Till:    NEW   YORK    "WORLD'S"   MAP 

To  show  that  Bryan  has  painted  most  of  the  country  black  (Republican). 


$.  CLEVELAND 


BRYAN'S    VOTE   COMPARED   WITH    CLEVELAND'S. 

Jn  the  white  3tates  Bryan  received  a  larger  vote  in  1896  than  Cleve- 
land received  in  1S92. 


BR'^ATST 

4-   PARKER 


BRYAN'S    VOTE  COMPARED  WITH   PARKER'S. 

In  the  white  Stales  Bryan  received  a  larger  vote  in  1900  than  Parker 
received  in  1904.  Mr  Bryan  reproduces  the  two  latter  maps  in  his 
Commoner  from  the  Omaha  1 1  'orld-Herald  as  a  reply  to  the  map  of 
the  New  York  World. 

GEOGRAPHICAL   REPARTEE. 

for  an  'emergency  currency  '  to  Treasury  promises  to  pay  issued  as 
a 'loan  "  on  'adequate  security.'  Such  a  scheme  launches  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  on  a  most  perilous  form  of  fiat  banking." 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Washington  Herald  (Ind.)  points  out : 

"  It  is  not  a  calamity  platform.  There  is  no  attempt  in  it  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  the  panic  and  the  resulting  industrial 
depression,  no  viewing  with  alarm  any  of  the  tendencies  shown  by 
the  Roosevelt  Administration.  We  think  it  will  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  radical  sentiment  which  has  supported  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, especially  if.  as  the  Ohio  platform  seems  to  foreshadow,  the 
Republican  party  will  endeavor  to  appear  once  more  as  the  party 
of  conservatism." 

The  shifting  and  merging  of  party  lines  is  the  theme  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  (Dem.) :  ' 

"The  Nebraska  platform  was  probably  written  by  Mr.  William 
J.  Bryan.  It  certainly  could  have  been  written  by  him,  for  it  em- 
bodies nearly  all  of  his  pet  views.  Most  of  it  could  have  been 
written  also  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  it  embodies  many  of  the  Presi- 
dent's pet  views.  With  one  or  two  planks  eliminated,  or  even 
modified,  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  stand  quite  comfortably  on  the 
Nebraska  platform,  which  goes  to  show  that  the  extreme  men  of 
both  parties  are  not  now  very  far  separated  by  political  lines." 

While  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  (Dem.)  expresses  the 
fear  that  the  Northern  and  Western  Democracy  are  opposed  to 
Bryan  and  Bryanism,  the  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.)  is  cheerful 
in  the  expectation  that  Taft  and  Bryan  will  head  their  respective 
parties.     Says  The  Constitution  : 

"  Both  Bryan  and  Taft  have  given  earnest  of  their  friendship  for 
the  South.  These  are  all  the  guaranties  the  South  could  ask, 
under  existing  conditions,  with  regard  to  the  outcome  of  the  pend- 
ing Presidential  election. 

Meanwhile  the  action  of  a  majority  of  the  Minnesota  Demo, 
cratic  State  Committee  in  indorsing  Governor  John  A.  Johnson 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  President  has  been  hailed  by  a 
portion  of  the  press  of  his  party  as  giving  Mr.  Bryan  a  formidable 
rival.  Similarly,  the  unanimous  indorsement  of  Governor  Charles 
E.  Hughes  by  the  New  York  Republican  State  Committee  has 
fairly  brought  Governor  Hughes  into  the  field  as  a  contestant  for 
the  Republican  nomination. 

Of  Governor  Johnson's  candidacy  the  New  York  Jl'or/d  (Ind. 
Dem.)  says  : 

"  The  World  inclines  to  the  belief  that  Governor  Johnson  is  the 
strongest  man  the  Democrats  could  nominate.  He  would  carry 
every  State  that  Mr.  Bryan  could  carry.  He  would  carry  States 
that  Mr.  Bryan  could  not  possibly  carry.  He  would  give  the 
Democratic  party  a  fighting  chance  in  States  in  which  Mr.  Bryan's 
nomination  would  mean  a  Republican  walkover.  In  the  great  de- 
batable States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  alone  Governor  John- 
son would  be  at  least  100,000  votes  stronger  than  Mr.  Bryan.  In- 
deed, there  are  well-informed  New  York  Democrats  who  think 
that  Governor  Johnson  might  carry  this  State.  In  any  event,  his 
nomination  would  give  new  life,  new  hope,  new  courage,  and  new 
fighting  spirit  to  Democrats  in  every  section  of  the  country." 

That  Mr.  Bryan's  supporters  in  Minnesota  will  not  yield  that 
State's  delegation  to  Governor  Johnson  without  a  struggle,  how- 
ever, is  considered  a  certainty  by  all  the  papers  commenting  upoii 
the  situation. 

From  the  following  extract  from  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
American  of  March  6  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  a  third  party 
in  the  field.     We  read  : 

"First — The  Independence  party  is  not  going  to  support  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

"Second — The  Independence  party  is  not  going  to  support 
William  J.  Bryan. 

"Third — The  Independence  party  is  not  going  to  support  John 
A.  Johnson 

"The  Independence  party  is  going  to  nominate  its  own  candi- 
date, and  is  going  to  vote  for  him  with  a  strength  and  a  heartiness 
of  numbers  that  is  likely  to  be  a  revelation  to  the  older  and  sadder 
political  organizations.  If  it  does  not  elect  this  candidate  of  its 
own  in  this  particular  election,  it  is  going  to  lay  the  solid  founda- 
tion for  doing  so  in  the  next." 

"Can  it  be  possible',"  asks  the  Savannah  News  (Dem.),  "that 

Mr.  Hearst  really  means  to  be  a  Presidential  candidate  himself?" 
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PROHIBITION'S  FAILURES 

THE  liquor  interests  are  circulating  as  an  argument  against 
prohibition  the  record  of  States  where  prohibition  has  been 
adopted  and  afterward  repealed,  declared  unconstitutional,  or  an- 
nulled in  some  other  way,  the  argument  being  that  most  of  the 
States  that  have  tried  it  have  found  it  a  failure.  Some  twenty 
States,  it  appears,  have  adopted  prohibitory  laws,  of  which  only 
six  have  "kept  the  pledge."  Fourteen  adopted  prohibition  in  the 
decade  between  1S46  and  1855,  and  of  this  group  Maine  is  the  only 
survivor.  The  other  six  have  gone  dry  since  1880,  with  only  one 
backslider— South  Dakota.  The  record  appears  concisely  in  the 
following  table  : 

Maine. — Adopted  prohibition  in  1846;  repealed  in  1S56;  reenacted  prohi- 
bition in  1858. 

New  Hampshire. — Adopted  in  1855  ;  repealed  in  1903. 

Vermont. — Adopted  in  1850;  repealed  in  1903. 

Massachusetts. —  Adopted  in  1S52;  repealed  in  1S68 ;  readopted  in  1869  ;  re- 
pealed in  1875. 

RHODE  Island.  —  Adopted  in  1852;  repealed  in  1863  ,  readopted  in  1886;  re- 
pealed in  1889. 

Connecticut. — Adopted  in  1854;  repealed  in  1S72. 

New  York. — Adopted  in  1855  ;  declared  unconstitutional. 

Ohio. — Adopted  in  1S5 1  ;  annulled  by  a  license-tax  law. 

Indiana. — Adopted  in  1S5; ;  declared  unconstitutional. 

Michigan.— Adopted  in  1855  ;  repealed  in  1875. 

Illinois. — Adopted  in  1S51 :  repealed  in  1853. 

Wisconsin. — Adopted  in  1S55;  vetoed  by  Governor. 

Iowa. — Adopted  partial  prohibition  in  1S55  ;  full  prohibition  in  1884;  mulct 
law  in  1893. 

Nebraska. — Adopted  in  1855  ;  repealed  in  1858. 

Kansas. — Adopted  Constitutional  amendment  in  1880. 

North   Dakota. — Constitutional  provision  in  1890;  repealed  in  1896. 

South   Dakota.  —  Constitutional  provision  in  1890. 

Georgia. — Adopted  prohibition  in  1937. 

Oklahoma. — Adopted  prohibition  in  1907. 

Alabama — Adopted  prohibition  in  1908. 

The  Associated  Prohibition  Press  quotes  in  refutation  of  this 
indictment  of  its  cause  an  address  by  Rev.  Dr.  E.  L.  Eaton,  of 
Evanston,  111.  "Upon  the  surface,"  Dr.  Eaton  admits,  "it  looks 
as  if  the  prohibition  policy,  having  been  fully  tried,  was  aban- 
doned because  it  was  found  to  be  of  no  good."  Upon  a  closer  ex- 
amination, however,  he  declares,  it  is  plain  that  these  laws  did  not 
have  a  fair  trial.  In  the  first  place,  fifty  years  ago  "sentiment  was 
not  as  well  informed  and  crystallized  as  it  is  to-day."     He  says  : 

"  A  jug  of  whisky,  a  keg  of  beer,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  at  that  time 
enjoyed  practically  the  same  favor  everywhere.  Nearly  everybody 
supposed  that  alcohol  was  a  food,  a  stimulant,  and  a  medicine, 


and  very  many  people  regarded  it  as  necessary  for  some  or  all  of 
these  purposes.  Hut  a  great  change  has  come  about.  The  last 
half-century  has  seen  the  most  wonderful  advance  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  nature  of  alcohol  and  of  scientific  temperance 
which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed  ;    and  the  temperance  reform 

stands  to-day  upon  quite  another  footing  than  it  did  then 

"Truly  a  wonderful  change  has  transpired  during  these  fifty 
years  touching  the  nature  of  alcohol.  The  person  who  now  ad- 
vocates the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  food,  a  stimulant,  or  a  medicine  is 
at  once  and  very  properly  set  down  as  an  ignoramus  on  that  sub- 
ject. The  future  of  prohibition  certainly  looks  brighter  in  a  coun- 
try where  scientific  temperance  is  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
every  State  than  its  past  looked  in  a  country  where  more  than 
half  of  the  people  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  alcohol  was  a 
food,  a  stimulant,  a  medicine,  was  used  by  ministers  and  church- 
members,  and  believed  to  be  commended  in  the  Word  of  God." 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  best  minds  were  fearful  of  legislative 
usurpation  : 

"Many  lawyers,  ministers,  statesmen,  and  publicists  were  very 
much  in  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  doctrine  of  prohibition 
— the  intrinsic  Tightness  of  the  principle.  They  thought  that  it 
was  not  only  intrinsically  wrong,  as  being  an  infringement  upon 
personal  liberty,  but  that  it  was  probably  a  dangerous  usurpation 
of  legislative  authority.  -It  was  a  dangerous  principle  to  permit 
the  legislature  to  say  by  law  what  men  should  or  should  not  manu- 
facture and  sell,  especially  so  touching  a  commodity  which  had 
been  regarded  from  time  immemorial  as  one  of  God's  best  gifts 
to  men. 

"We  were  not  far  enough  away  from  the  Revolution  to  allow 
men  to  forget  that  that  struggle  was  against  the  legislative  usur- 
pation of  the  British  Parliament.  Having  finally  settled  that 
question  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Yorktown,  would  it  be  wise  or  safe 
or  right  for  us,  their  sons,  now  to  hand  over  to  a  legislature  the 
very  power  which  they,  at  so  much  cost,  wrested  from  Parliament?" 

In  some  of  the  States  prohibition  was  mistakenly  declared  un- 
constitutional before  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  pronounced  it 
sound  ;  in  some  it  was  never  fairly  and  fully  tried  ;  in  others  the 
liquor  interests  secured  a  repeal  during  the  Civil  War  when 
the  best  men  were  at  the  front,  leaving  "the  stay-at-homes  and  the 
booze-mongers"  in  the  majority.  In  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire the  liquor  interests  won  by  nefarious  methods.  Dr.  Eaton 
adds  : 

"Vermont  has  already  practically  repudiated  the  outrage,  and 
has,  under  her  local-option  law,  put  almost  the  entire  State  again 
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-May  in  the  Detroit  Journal. 


THE    KEAK-Gl  ARD   IN   ACTION. 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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under  prohibition.     New  Hampshire,  tho  a  little  more  slowly,  is 

moving  in  the  same  direction 

"The  spell  is  broken.     The  charm  and  the  harm  of  its  power 

has  been  exposed.      Men  and  parties  are   breaking  from  its  power. 

The  autumn  election  of  1005  in  Ohio  and   Pennsylvania  was  the 

handwriting  on  the  wall.     In  both  of  those  States  the  temperance 

es  measured  strength  with  the  united  liquor  power,  and  for  the 

rirst  time  in  lit'ty  years  were  triumphant  .'     The   spell  was   broken  ! 

Politicians  and  statesmen  saw  lor  the   first  time  that  the  united 

science  «  1  this  Christian  nation  is  greater  than  the  liquor  traffic. 

Theysaw  that  that  traffic  is  a  blatant  braggart  that  can  not  deliver 

the   goods    against    a    united    and    aroused   Christian   conscience. 

And  they  woke  up  to  the  criminal  lolly  of  further  alliance  with  the 

imous  traffic.     What  has  been  the  result?     Cities,  towns,  coun- 

1    Stati  s  an-  falling  into  the  prohibition  column  so  last  that 

•..  hustle  to  keep  up  with  the  procession  !  " 


MR.  JEROME'S  DEFENSE 

A  SOMEWHAT  more  favorable  attitude  toward  District  At- 
torney Jerome  is  noticeable  in  the  comments  of  the  more 
conservative  New  York  papers  upon  his  answer  to  the  charges  ac- 
companying the  application  to  the  Governor  for  the  District 
Attorney's  removal  from  office.  Speaking  of  the  charges  Mr. 
Jerome  says  : 

"  Many  of  the  charges  I  have  been  obliged  to  describe  as  men- 
dacious, and  in  one  instance  I  have  said  that  it  might  well  be 
described  by  a  shorter  and  uglier  word." 

His  answer  explains  in  voluminous  detail  the  reasons  that  no 
effective  action  was  taken  by  his  office  upon  specified  charges,  in- 
cluding those  arising  from  disclosures  in  the  life-insurance  and 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company  investigations  and  the  Ice- 
Trust  matter.  In  some  instances,  the  District  Attorney  alleges, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  criminality  under  the  statutes,  in  some 
the  accusers  failed  to  present  the  evidence  they  claimed  to  have, 
in  others  the  Grand  Jury  had  failed  to  act.     He  says  : 

"The  charges  themselves  do  not  indicate  where  the  actual  crime 
came  in,  and  proceed  upon  the  notion  that  it  is  sufficient  for  any 
irresponsible  person  to  say  of  a  transaction  that  it  involved  crimi- 
nality, criminal  conspiracy,  or  that  it  was  a  'fraud/  or  amounted 
'practically  to  larceny,'  and  to  require  that  the  District  Attorney 
shall  at  once  lay  this  matter  before  the  Grand  Jury  and  secure  in- 
dictments from  that  body." 

"To  the  charge  that  I  have  failed  to  accede  to  the  clamor  of  the 
public  and  the  newspapers,"  concludes  the  District  Attorney, 
"  I  make  no  answer." 

Reviewing  Mr.  Jerome's  rejoinder  the  New  York  Mail  says  : 

"<>f  the  twenty-three  'charges  lodged  against  the  District  At- 
torney by  the  former  chief  of  the 'Jerome  Nominators'  and  his 
associates,  twelve,  as  he  says  in  his  reply,  were  known  to  the  pub- 
lic before  Ins  last  campaign.  Why.  after  urging  Mr.  Jerome  plus 
these  twelve  alleged  derelictions  on  the  county  as  .the  noblest 
Roman  ol  them  all,  these  same  gentlemen  rake  them  up  now  as 
reasons  for  getting  rid  of  him  is  a  puzzle  too  difficult  for  ordinary 
minds. 

"Each  one  of  these  twelve  charges  is  a  count  in  favor  of  Mr. 
ferome,  in  that  each  one  of  them  impeaches  either  the  consistency 
or  sincerity  of  his  accusers.  It  will  not  operate  against  him  that 
these  same  gentlemen  hold  him  as  the  sole  obstacle  to  'national 
prosperity,'  and  that  letters  have  been  written  in  their  behalf  urging 
the  Governor  to  oust  him — a  manifestly  improper  attempt  to  inrlu- 
an  action  purely  judicial. 

"As  10  the  other  eleven  charges,  the  Governor  will  deal  with 
them  on  their  merits.  Meanwhile  '  I'oor  Jim  '  Osborne  will  dem- 
onstrate by  his  conduct  of  the  Ice-Trust  prosecution  whether  the 
District  Attorney  was  right  when  he  found  no  cause  for  action  in 
th.it  matter.  Mr.  Jerome's  reputation  is  in  the  hands  of  a  gov- 
ernor who  will  do  him  no  more  and  no  less  than  justice,  and  of  a 
former  rival  whose  success  will  be  an  impeachment  of  the  District 
Attorney,  whose  failure  a  measure  ol  vindication." 


NINE  HOURS  FOR  TRAIN-DISPATCHERS 

IRRESPECTIVE  of  customary  positions  in  regard  to  questions 
involving  the  relations  between  employer  and  employee,  the 
press  hastens  to  approve  the  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  denying  thirty-seven  several  applications  on  the 
part  of  railroads  for  extensions  of  time  within  which  to  comply 
with  the  law  in  general  limiting  the  working  hours  of  railway  tele- 
graph-operators to  nine  hours  in  twenty-four.  The  Omaha  Bee 
says  : 

"Aside  from  the  general  sentiment  that  nine  hours  are  fully  as 
much  continuous  labor  as  should  be  imposed  upon  railway  tele- 
graph-operators, the  main  motive  for  the  legislation  is  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents,  and  no  plea  of  hard  times  or  difficulty  in  secu- 
ring operators  will  warrant  indulgence  in  enforcement  of  a  law 
calculated  to  preserve  human  life." 

The  point  that  the  law  is  mainly  intended  to  guard  the  safety  of 
the  traveling  public  is  likewise  dwelt  upon  by  many  other  papers. 
To  quote  the  Chicago  Tribune  : 

"Congress  is  unlikely  to  interfere  for  the  relief  of  the  roads. 
They  will  have  to  face  the  situation  and  make  the  best  of  it.  The 
intent  of  the  law  appeals  to  every  one  as  a  correct  one.  It  may 
cost  the  roads  a  little  to  obey  the  law.  But  there  is  a  likelihood 
that  many  of  the  exprest  fears  of  the  railroad  men  will  be  proved 
lacking  in  reality  when  the  law  gets  into  working  order." 

Some  incidents  in  the  hearing  upon  the  applications  are  thus 
commented  upon  by  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat : 

"In  behalf  of  several  roads  it  was  urged  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  would  seriously  embarrass  them  financially,  at  a  time 
when  they  could  least  afford  to  shoulder  additional  burdens.  The 
scarcity  of  competent  operators  was  also  urged  as  ground  for  post- 
ponement during  the  hearings  last  week.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  closing  of  a  large  number  of  offices  might  result  if  the  law 
went  into  effect  at  once. 

"If  these  representations  were  supported  by  proof,  they  would 
seem  ample  to  justify  a  reasonable  extension.  But  no  layman  is 
competent  to  sit  in  judgment  and  the  verdict  of  the  Commission 
would  indicate  that  the  arguments  of  the  railroad  people  were  not 
convincingly  backed  by  the  evidence.  The  fact  that  the  railroads 
failed  to  make  common  cause  was  a  point  against  them.  Only 
one  Eastern  road  joined  in  the  request  for  postponement,  while 
altogether  only  thirty-seven  roads  were  petitioners  for  the  relief. 
The  remainder,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  have  made  arrangements 
to  obey  the  law  ;  and  the  very  fact  that  these  have  accepted  it 
without  protest  constitutes  an  argument  against  the  applicants  for 
extension. 

"  The  statement  that  competent  operators  were  not  available  was 
directly  denied  before  the  Commission.  In  addition  the  good 
faith  of  one  road  was  called  into  question  in  a  manner  which 
gravely  weakened  the  force  of  its  argument.  In  order  to  discredit _ 
an  opposing  witness  a  representative  of  this  system  offered  to  in- 
troduce some  hundreds  of  letters  from  operators  employed  by  itr 
stating  that  the  witness  was  not  authorized  to  represent  them. 
Whereupon  Chairman  Knapp,  of  the  Commission,  produced  tele- 
grams declaring  'that  the  writers  had  been  threatened  with  dis- 
charge if  they  refused  to  sign  letters  which  had  been  written  at  the 
dictation  of  officials  of  the  road.' 

"The  showing  that  at  least  one  railroad  had  apparently  resorted 
to  the  old  methods  of  intimidation  in  order  to  secure  evidence  to 
bolster  up  its  case  was  undoubtedly  damaging.  Nothing  could  be 
better  calculated  to  defeat  the  carriers'  own  purposes  or  damn 
their  cause." 

The  Railway  Age  takes  the  unique  view  that,  far  from  bene- 
fiting telegraphers,  the  law  will  have  the  effect  of  lessening  their 
opportunities  by  compelling  the  railroad  companies  to  introduce 
telephone  systems.     To  quote  this  magazine  : 

"The  American  railways  now,  at  a  time  when  traffic  is  reduced 
a  third  or  more,  are  asked  to  meet  requirements  that  would  in- 
crease the  wage  expense  of  their  telegraph  service  to  from  one- 
hall  more  to  double  what   it  has  been.     To  meet  this  situation  the 
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roads  must  reduce  the  number  of  telegraph-stations  operated  or 
find  a  substitute  for  the  telegraph,  or  both.  Recent  installations, 
more  or  less  experimental  in  character,  on  a  considerable  number 
of  lines  have  shown  that  the  telephone  is  practicable,  and  an  oper- 
ating official  on  a  line  which  for  some  months  has  been  operating 
about  ninety  miles  of  main  line  with  telephonic  direction  of  train 
movements  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  the  nine-hour  law  will 
bring  about  in  one  year  what  it  would  have  taken  ten  years  to  ac- 
complish in  bringing  the  telephone  into  use  in  railway  work." 


SOUTHERN  PEONAGE  CHARGES. 

SINCE  the  adoptioivof  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives directing  the  Committee  on  Immigration  to  investigate 
the  charges  that  immigrants  are  held  as  peons  in  cotton-fields  and 
turpentine-camps,  the  Southern  press,  while  in  part  questioning 
the  animus  of  the  charges,  in  general  welcome  the  investigation  us 
now  needed  to  secure  vindication. 

The  circumstances  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  are 
thus  stated  by  the  Buffalo  Express : 

"The  reports  regarding  peonage  have  been  taken  up  by  foreign 
governments  and  distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to  check  immigra- 
tion to  the  South,  especially  to  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

"  In  the  last  six  or  eight  years  a  number  of  peonage  cases  have 
been  prosecuted,  and  usually  with  success.  The  victims,  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  negroes.  But  of  late  the  discovery  appears  to 
have  been  made  that  foreigners,  ignorant  of  both  the  laws  and  the 
language  of  this  country,  can  be  enslaved  even  more  easily  than 
negroes.  And  a  white  slave  is  just  as  welcome  as  a  black  slave  to 
those  who  are  seeking  wealth  by  slave  labor." 

Various  possible  ulterior  reasons  for  the  charges  are  repeated, 
from  that  suggested  by  Representative  Williams,  of  Mississippi, 
in  his  statement  that  he  believed  "the  stories  had  been  put  out  by 
labor  agents  in  New  York  to  divert  immigrants  to  other  sections 
of  the  country,"  to  the  suggestion  put  forth  by  the  Savannah  News 
that  the  Italian  Government,  desiring  to  keep  its  people  at  home, 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  charges.  This  paper  says 
further  : 

"  It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  the  House  has  passed  the 
resolution  providing  for  an  investigation  of  the  charges  of  peonage 
in  the  South.  John  Sharp  Williams  led  in  demanding  its  passage, 
mainly  for  the  reason  that  he  is  tired  of  having  peonage  charges 
made  against  his  State  which  rest  upon  no  substantial  foundation. 

"  It  has  given  certain  periodicals  and  members  of  Congress  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  enlarge  upon  these  charges.  The 
magazines  have  printed  sensational  articles  and  the  Congressmen 
have  made  speeches  intended  for  consumption  in  their  respective 
districts. 

"Now  a  committee  of  intelligent  men  will  examine  the  charges 
thoroughly  and  the  country  will  know  the  truth.  We  venture  to 
sa)  that  if  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Justice  were  to  go 
into  any  Northern  or  Western  State  en  a  visit  of  investigation, 
they  would  find  more  evidence  of  peonage  than  has  been  discov- 
ered in  the  South." 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  alter  calling  for  a  searching,  impartial,  and 
systematic  investigation,  continues: 

'  Representative  Clark,  of  Florida,  criticizing  the  course  of  the 
I  )epartment  of  Justice  in  respect  to  prosecutions  of  peonage  cases 
in  the  South,  asserted  that  'the  people  of  Florida  desired  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  before  an  impartial  and  honest  body  of  investi- 
gators the  maligners  of  the  fair  name  of  Florida.'  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  there  may  have  been  isolated  cases  of  peonage  in 
the  South,  just  as  there  may  be  isolated  instances  of  oppression  of 
labor  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  such  cases  do  not  justify 
wholesale  indictments  of  the  people  of  the  South.  It  is  against 
this  injustice  that  Southern  Congressmen  protest.  In  demanding 
an  investigation  they  have  taken  a  wise  course.  Reports  concern- 
ing the  ill  treatment  of  foreign  labor  in  the  South  have  been  cir- 
culated industriously,  and,  it  is  believed,  with  a  sinister  purpose. 
Let  the  Immigration  Commission  turn  on  the  light.     The  South 


not  only  desires  vindication,  but  needs  it.  For  it  can  not  be 
doubted  that  as  long  as  rumors  of  peonage  are  circulated  without 
authoritative  denial  the  Southern  States  will  be  at  a  disadvantage 
in  securing  immigration." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  asks  : 

"Why  doesn't  the  Department  of  Justice  go  into  the  slums  and 
the  sweatshops  of  New  York,  the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  or 
the  Western  labor-camps  where  the 'padrone'  system  is  said  to 
flourish  in  all  its  iniquitous  perfection?  Is  it  because  it  is  afraid 
it  will  stir  up  a  rumpus  in  some  of  the  Republican  strongholds? 

"  It  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  a  month's  in- 
vestigation at  these  points  would  develop  more  numerous  and  more 
flagrant  cases  of  injustice  to  individuals  than  the  Department  has 
been  able  to  rake  out  of  all  the  South,  with  its  fine-tooth-comb 
methods,  in  the  year  or  more  it  has  been  at  the  business." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  speaks  of  the  personnel  of  the  investiga- 
ting commission,  which  includes,  in  addition  to  three  senators  and 
three  representatives,  Professor  Jenks,  of  Cornell  University, 
President  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of  California,  and  Labor 
Commissioner  Neill,  as  insuring  a  fair  and  impartial  report;  and 
concludes  that  so  much  has  been  said  about  the  matter  that  the 
sooner  the  exact  facts  are  discovered  and  published  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  South. 


ENDING  THE  BROWNSVILLE  CASE 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  message  to  the  Senate  recom- 
mending the  passage  of  a  law  to  enable  him  to  reinstate 
some  of  the  negro  soldiers  of  the  three  companies  discharged  by 
him  as  a  result  of  the  Brownsville  shooting  affray,  is  commented 
upon  by  papers  opposed  to  the  Administration  as  a  further  reces- 
sion from  his  original  position  for  political  considerations.  Thus, 
the  Springfield  Republican,  after  some  caustic  remarks  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  negro  vote  to  the  candidacy  of  Secretary  Taft, 
says : 

"Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  retreat  has  been  masterly  since  he  issued 
his  original  order  discharging  without  honor  a  whole  battalion  for 
an  alleged  'conspiracy  of  silence  '  concerning  a  shooting  affray 
which  was  chargeable,  at  the  very  worst,  against  not  more,  than  an 
unknown  dozen  of  the  battalion's  members.  Mr.  Roosevelt  then 
ordered  that  the  discharged  soldiers  should  be  'forever  debarred  ' 
from  reenlisting  in  the  Army  or  Navy  and  'from  employment  in 
any  civil  capacity  under  the  Government.'  " 

Then,  having  reviewed  the  President's  successive  steps  to  mod- 
ify this  order,    the  Republican  concludes  : 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  now  asks  Congress  for  a  new  law  'permitting  re- 
instatement by  direction  of  the  President  of  any  man  who  in  his 
judgment  shall  appear  not  to  be  within  the  class  whose  discharge 
was  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  discipline  and 
morale  of  the  Army.'  This  is  retreat  No.  3,  since  it  doth  appear 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  himself  eager  to  restore  the  discharged 
negro  soldiers  to  their  former  status  in  the  Army,  from  which  they 
had  originally  been  'forever  debarred.'  At  this  rate,  the  entire 
battalion  may  be  reviewed  on  the  White  House  lawn  before  the 
end  of  June  and  invited  to  luncheon  by  the  President  before 
November." 

The  New  York  Tribune,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  the  President's 
course  quite  consistent,  and  says  : 

"The  President  has  every  reason  to  feel  well  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  Senate's  Brownsville  investigation.  The  majority 
of  the  committee  sustains  his  position,  finding  that  the  negro  sol- 
diers were  responsible  for  the  raiding  of  the  town — a  conclusion 
which  no  unprejudiced  man  who  followed  the  evidence  can  ques- 
tion. The  only  suggestion  toward  the  furtherance  of  justice  which 
the  committee  has  to  contribute  as  a  result  of  its  long  labors  is  that 
such  discharged  soldiers  as  may  satisfy  the  President  that  they 
had  'no  participation  in  or  guilty  knowledge  of  the  affray  '  may  be 
permitted  to  reenlist." 

The    New    York    Evening   Mail    is    not    satisfied    with    the 
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conditions  for  reinstatement  prescribed  in  the  President's  message; 

and  sa\ 

"  If  the  object  of  the  Republican  majority  in  Congress  is  to  'save 
the  face'  of  the  President,  it  will  follow  the  recommendation  of 
his  latest  special  message  and  vote  to  extend  the  time  under  which 
individual  members  ol  the  negro  battalion,  discharged  because  of 
the  Brownsville  affair,  may  be  readmitted,  if  they  can  satisfy  him 
of  their  innocence — a  test  which,  owing  to  the  mystery  of  the 
whole  proceeding  and  the  fact  that  he  has  already  once  prejudged 
their  rase,  it  may  be  difficult  to  meet.  If  the  object  of  the  Repub- 
lican majority  is  either  to  do  justice  or  to  safeguard  its  own  inter- 
ests, it  will  pass  the  Foraker  Bill,  which  readmits  members  of  this 
battalion  who  will  take  oath  that  they  did  not  participate  in  the 
shooting,  did  not  withhold  information  during  the  investigation, 
and  do  not  now  know  who  did  the  shooting." 

The  Washington  Post,  speaking  of  the  bitter  feeling  that  has 
prevailed  among  colored  people,  both  North  and  South,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Brownsville  affair,  says  : 

"'  (  me  of  the  embarrassing  features  of  Secretary  Taft's  campaign 
is  the  fact  that  Southern  whites  have  been  placed  in  control  of  the 
Republican  organization  in  several  States  to  the  exclusion  of  col- 
ored Republicans.  This  state  of  affairs,  with  the  Brownsville  in- 
cident to  emphasize  the  apparent  disregard  by  the  Administration 
of  what  colored  voters  might  say  or  do,  has  enabled  the  opposition 
to  .Mr.  Taft  to  make  headway  among  colored  voters  in  the  North 
as  well  as  the  South.  If  the  bitterness  of  the  Brownsville  case  is 
wholly  removed  by  the  President's  latest  action,  it  may  be  that 
colored  Republicans  will  be  reconciled  before  Election  day." 


THE  CONTUMACIOUS  CASTRO 

T  T  A  PLY  some  way  may  be  found  to  settle  the  trouble  without 

-*-  -*-  knocking  Castro's  clever  head  off  his  shoulders,"  says  the 
Rochester  De»wcrat  and  Chronicle,  commenting  upon  the  ulti- 
matum-inviting refusal  of  the  President  of  Venezuela  to  submit 
his  controversy  with  the  New  York  and  Bermudez  Asphalt  Com- 
pany to  arbitration  ;  and  this  pacific  observation  is  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  attitude  of  the  American  press,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  is  now  three  years  since  the  United  States  Minister 
to  Venezuela  informed  the  Government  of  that  country  that  if  jt 
would  not  arbitrate  the  claims  in  question  the  United  States 
might  be  compelled  to  take  other  measures  for  redress.  ' 

While  the  American  claimants  allege  that  their  valuable  con- 
cessions and  holdings  were  seized  tyrannically  and  that  they  suf- 
fered many  wrongs  from  the  Venezuelan  Government,  President 
Castro's  position  is  that  the  claimants  were  deprived  of  their 
property  as  a  penalty  for  having  given  material  aid  to  revolution- 
ists, that  the  highest  court  in  Venezuela  had  decided  against  them, 
and  that  after  such  judicial  termination  of  a  domestic  litigation, 
to  submit  the  question  to  international  arbitration  would  be  too 
humiliating  a  course  for  a  free  and  sovereign  State  to  pursue. 

The  New  York  Tribune  accuses  President  Castro  of  having 
treated  the  State  Department  with  grave  discourtesy,  yet  doubts 
the  advisability  of  using  force,  however  well-deserved  the  chastise- 
ment might  be.      It  says  : 

"  If  ever  there  was  an  Kxccutive  who  should  be  made  to  feel  the 
chastening  effect  of  a  hcavv  paternal  hand  that  Executive  is  Castro. 
according  to  the  view  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
And  yet  there  is  a  grave  question  if  it  would  be  wise  or  profitable 
for  tin-  United  States  to  undertake  to  administer  the  sadly  needed 
chastisement. 

"Mr.  Root  regards  the  position  of  the  United  States  as  precisely 
similar  to  thai  of  a  well-drest  man  in  the  street,  whose  shiny  silk 
hat  and  immaculate  costume  are  being  constantly  besmeared  by  a 
ragged  urchin  who  persists  in  throwing  mud-balls.  Can  the  well- 
drest  man  cast  aside  his  raiment  and  chase  the  little  pest  without 
too  greatly  sacrificing  his  dignity?  This  is  the  question  which 
was  gravely  asked  by  Secretary  I  lay." 


PENNSYLVANIA  CRAFT  CONVICTIONS— "A  Victory  of  Jus- 
tice "  is  the  comment  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  upon  the  convic- 
tion of  the  four  men  charged  with  being  leaders  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Capitol  frauds.  The  defendants,  Gen.  William  P. 
Snyder,  ex-State  Auditor;  William  L.  Mathues,  ex-State  Treas- 
urer; James  M.  Shumacher,  ex-Str.te  Superintendent  of  Grounds 
and  Public  Buildings:  and  John  H.  Sanderson,  the  trimmer,  are 
held  guilty  of  participation  in  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  State  in 
the  construction  of  the  Capitol  building,  which  through  fraudu- 
lent charges  is  said  to  have  cost  the  State  $13,154,442.18,  instead 
of  the  contract  price  of  $4,000,000. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  verdict  The  Ledger  says  : 

"This  verdict  can  not  directly  help  the  State  to  recover  the  im- 
mense sums  lost  in  the  management  of  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
tracts the  liberality  of  the  people  has  ever  authorized.  Part  of 
the  amounts  may,  through  civil  proceedings,  be  put  back  where 
the  money  belongs.  In  any  case,  the  reputation  of  the  State  has 
been  enhanced  by  the  thorough  prosecution,  fair  trial,  and  honest 
verdict.  The  State's  interests,  moral  and  material,  had  been  out- 
raged, and  they  have  been  vindicated.  No  citizen  desires  to  per- 
secute the  convicted  men,  but  every  good  man  rejoices  that  he  can 
preserve  his  faith  in  the  honor  and  justice  of  Pennsylvania." 

The  attorneys  for  the  defense  have  moved  for  a  new  trial- 
Other  conspiracy  cases  are  to  be  tried  shortly. 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


In  days  like  these  even  our  borrowed  umbrellas  keep  Lent. —  Chicago  Post. 

In  the  next  Electoral  College  Mr.  Bryan  may  get  the  third  degree. — Wash- 
ington Post. 

J.  J.  Hill  says  Wall  Street  needs  a  rest.  Yes.  And  a  change  of  occupation. 
— New  York  World. 

The  passing  of  all  these  foreign  motorists  through  Indiana  probably  will  be 
marked  by  an  outbreak  of  dialect  novels. — Chicago  Post. 

Henry  James  is  to  be  staged.  We  believe  in  the  elevation  of  the  stage,  but 
it  shouldn't  be  elevated  out  of  sight. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

That  submarine-boat  builders  should  use  underground  methods  of  selling 
their  product  is  not  altogether  incongruous. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

If  the  prohibition  movement  keeps  up  its  present  rate  of  progress  the  bureau 
for  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  will  have  to  be  enlarged. —Chicago  Tribune. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Bryan  displays  considerable  shrewdness  in 
making  all  his  campaign  speeches  before  the  baseball  season  opens.  —  Wash- 
ington Post. 


SOLVED ! 

-Macaulev  in  the  New  York  World. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


ENGLAND'S  ROD   IN   PICKLE    FOR 
LEOPOLD 

KING  LEOPOLD  II.  of  Belgium  has  at  length  been  brought 
to  bay  with  regard  to  what  he  calls  "the  domain  of  the 
Crown  "  in  Northwest  Africa.  The  question  of  ceding  the  Free 
State  to  the  Belgian  Parliament,  so  that  it  will  be  the  property  of 
the  state,  and  hence  less  in  danger  of  British  interference,  is  now 
before  the  nation,  and  while  Leopold  is  tenaciously  claiming  an 
indemnity  for  his  own  royal  use,  the  Belgian  Chamber  is  opposed 
to  paying  him  a  penny.  The  Belgian  premier,  Mr.  Schollaert, 
altho  a  stanch  Royalist,  is  equally  with  the  Liberals  opposed  to 
making  what  is  euphemistically  styled  "a  gift "  to  the  sovereign, 
and  at  present  there  is  a  deadlock.  Meanwhile  England  is  "hus- 
tling "  Belgium  and  urging  that  the  transfer  be  made  on  such  terms 
as  shall  remedy  the  abuses  said  to  prevail  in  the  Kongo.     Some 

■deny  that  any  abuses  exist,  but  the  impression  seems  to  prevail  in 
England  that  they  are  real,  and  the  British  people  are  plainly  in  a 
mood  to  interfere  if  Leopold,  or  Belgium,  does  not  take  some  step 

toward  reform.     Thus  the  London  Spectator  says  : 

"The  natives,  overworked  and  underfed,  are  being  continually 
more  preyed  upon  by  disease  ;  they  are  dwindling  in  numbers  and 
are  broken  in  spirit;  their  land  is  being  pillaged  to  provide  the 
enormous  sums  which  are  yearly  taken  out  of  it  to  assuage  the 
rapacity  of  King  Leopold." 

The  excitement  in  England  over  the  Kongo  crisis  has  never 
been  paralleled  since  the  demonstrations  made  in  London  over  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities.  At  a  crowded  meeting  in  Queen's  Hall  reso- 
lutions were  passed  calling  upon  the  Government  to  intervene  in 
rescuing  Northwest  Africa  from  the  clutches  of  a  monarch  who 
was  spoken  of  as  an  "unscrupulous  exploiter."  The  matter  was 
recently  debated  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  that  man 
of  reticence  and  "measured  words,"  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Secretary 
of  State,  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  rang 
through  the  country  and  was  reported  and  commented  upon  by  all 
the  press.  Among  other  things  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
said  : 

"If  it  becomes  clear  from  the  present  session  of  the  Belgian 
Parliament  that  Belgium  is  going  to  take  the  Kongo  over  on  sat- 
isfactory terms,  then  with  regard  to  such  a  question  as  this  of 
mission  sites,  or  other  questions  which  we  may  have  to  raise,  we 
shall  look  to  her,  as  we  should  look  to  any  friendly  or  civilized 
government,  and  we  shall  discuss  with  her  questions  arising  out  of 
our  treaty  rights  in  the  same  way  that  we  should  discuss  them  with 
any  other  friendly  and  civilized  government.  But  assuming  that 
this  does  not  take  place,  and  that  after  the  close  of  the  present 
Belgian  session  we  have  to  deal  with  the  existing  government  of 
the  Kongo  unchanged,  then  we  must  be  free  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  or  others  which  may  arise  out  of  our  treaty  rights 
in  our  own  way." 

Lord  Cromer  in  the  House  of  Lords  also  "made  a  striking  con- 
tribution to  the  question,"  declares  The  Westminster  Gazette 
(London).     Lord  Cromer's  words  were  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  seen  something,  and  I  have  heard  more,  of  maladminis- 
tration in  backward  states  in  the  hands  of  despotic,  irresponsible 
rulers,  but  I  assert  without  hesitation  that  never  in  my  experience 
have  I  seen  or  have  I  heard  of  misrule  comparable  to  the  abuses 
that  have  grown  up  in  the  Kongo  State.  There  has  been  a  cyn- 
ical disregard  of  the  native  races  and  a  merciless  exploitation  of 
the  country  in  the  interest  of  foreigners  for  which  1  believe  a  par- 
allel can  not  be  found  in  the  history  of  modern  times." 

Commenting  on  Sir  Edward  Grey's  ultimatum  speech  the  Lon- 
don Times  observes  : 

"Speaking  with  the  full  responsibility  of  the  Minister  primarily 


charged  with  the  conduct  of  this  question,  Sir  Edward  Grey  was 
careful,  as,  indeed,  all  the  chief  speakers  in  the  Lords  had  been 
careful,  to  show  the  utmost  consideration  for  the  national  suscep- 
tibilities of  Belgium.  No  blame  is  imputed  in  any  responsible 
English  quarter  to  her,  to  her  Government,  or  to  her  people.  We 
all  know  that  she  is  in  no  sense  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  which 
have  been  done  in  the  Kongo,  and  that  they  have  excited  the  rep- 
robation of  many  Belgian  statesmen  of  authority  and  position. 
The  fact  that  all  of  us,  without  distinction  of  party,  are  anxious 
that  she  should  take  over  the  sovereignty  of  the  Kongo  State  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  confidence  we  have  in  her  will  and  in  her  ability 
to  remedy  the  crying  abuses  which  exist  there.  The  Belgian  solu- 
tion is,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  says,  the  natural  solution." 

If  the  transfer  is  not  made,  and  properly  made,  adds  this  paper, 
"we  must  be  free  to  deal  with  questions  of  this  kind  in  our  own 
way." 

The  London  Standard  says  that,  in  case  of  Leopold's  persistent 
recalcitrancy,  "we  can  not  of  course  evict  him  by  force,  but  we  can 
make  his  position  almost  untenable."  "It  would  be  deplorable," 
significantly  remarks  the  London  Morning  Post,  "if  the  Belgian 
nation  were  committed  to  a  scheme  of  which  this  country  was  un- 
able to  approve."  In  that  case  "the  British  Government  will  take 
such  action  as  our  treaty  rights  require  and  justify,"  threatens  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle.  "  The  country  expects  the  Government 
to  make  the  voice  of  England  heard  in  this  matter  with  no  uncer- 
tain sound,"  is  the  comment  of  the  London  Daily  Mail.  Less 
confident  is  the  hope  for  reform  in  the  Kongo  entertained  by  the 
London  Daily  News,  "in  a  situation  to  desperate  that  it  hardly 
admits  of  an  ideal  remedy."  The  London  Evenitig  Standard 
and  St.  Jameses  Gazette  is  even  more  despondent.  Of  those 
"sentimentalists  "  who  in  the  Kongo  matter  exhibit  "  Gladstonian 
ardor  in  the  cause  of  opprest  peoples,"  it  observes,  "their  senti- 
ments are  as  creditable  as  their  impulses  are  reckless." 

The  Belgian  press  show  intense  excitement  over  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  speech.  The  organ  which  represents  King  Leopold's  in- 
terests in  the  Kongo,  the  Matin  de  Bruxelles,  angrily  exclaims  : 

"Any  interference  with  Belgium's  sovereign  rights  to  administer 
the  Kongo  in  her  own  way  would  be  an  act  at  once  hostile,  arbi- 
trary, truculent,  and  unjust,  which  if  committed  against  a  great 
Power  would  be  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war." 

While  admitting  that  the  speech  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  deserves 
very  careful  and  deliberate  consideration,  the  Inddpendance  Beige 
(Brussels),  the  leading  organ  of  the  country,  uses  the  following 
words : 

"This  speech,  while  seeking  to  spare  the  feelings  of  Belgium,  is 
the  most  minatory  which  has  yet  fallen  from  the  lips  of  a  British 
statesman.  We  must  utter  our  protest  against  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  England  to  dictate  the  conditions  of  the  Kongo 
transfer.  Belgium,  however,  must  avoid  exposing  herself  to 
adverse  criticism  or  attack  by  prolonging  the  discussion  of  de- 
tails. Such  a  discussion  must  not  last  beyond  the  present  parlia- 
mentary session." 

Speaking  in  a  more  moderate  tone,  the  leading  Liberal  organ  of 
Belgium,  the  Gazette  de  Bruxelles,  agrees  with  the  Inddpendance 
that  the  situation  must  be  considered  calmly.  It  urges  the  Gov- 
ernment to  reflect  whether  it  is  able  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  this  new  colonial  change.     In  its  own  words  : 

"We  are  confronted  by  a  great  Power  armed  with  an  inter- 
national treaty.  Undoubtedly  her  requirements  will  make  the 
administration  of  the  colony  difficult  and  expensive.  .  .  .  The 
Kongo  will  henceforth  have  to  be  administered  with  a  prudence 
and  correctness  of  method  such  as  a  strict  surveillance  must  im- 
pose, and  from  an  economic  point  of  view  will  entail  great  sacri- 
fices. The  point  that  needs  examination  is,  can  we  undertake  these 
sacrifices?" — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest:    • 
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A  WORLD'S  FAIR  AT  TOKYO  IN   1912 

WHILE  Europe  has  been  talking  of  Japan  as  making  great 
preparations  for  a  struggle  with  China  or  America,  the 
Mikado  and  his  advisers  have  other  fish  to  fry,  they  tell  us.  They 
have  to  colonize  Manchuria,  to  pacify  Korea,  and  to  repair  the 
broken  fortunes  of  their  emptied  treasury.  The  idea  that  Japan  is 
fired  by  a  Napoleonic  rage  for  conquest  is  considered  humorous  in 
Japan  itself.  Instead  of  preparing  for  war,  Japan  is  preparing  for 
an  international  exposition  to  show  how  far  it  has  advanced  in  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  has  sent  official  announcements  of  it  to  the  vari- 
ous foreign  governments.  The  scheme  is  set  forth  in  an  informing 
article  in  the  Minerva  (Rome).  The  exposition  is  to  open  on 
April  i.  1912,  and  last  for  six  months,  and  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  government,  which  will  guarantee  all  expenses.  Of 
the  character  of  the  exhibits  the  writer  says  : 

"The  idea  of  the  Government  is  not  so  much  to  provide  an  inter- 
national or  universal  exposition  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
as  to  set  forth  to  the  world  in  concrete  shape  all  that  Japan  lias 
been  able  to  produce  in  the  way  of  art,  manufacture,  and  agricul- 
tural staples.     It  is  therefore  to  be  styled  a  Grand  Exhibition." 

This  modesty  of  title  will  not,  however,  prevent  Japan's  great 
show  from  having  a  broadly  international  character,  and  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  compete  with  the 
natives  in  mechanical  appliances,  industrial  products,  and  works 
of  art.  At  least  they  will  be  afforded  every  opportunity  of  doing 
so.     To  quote  the  words  of  the  Minerva  : 

"  In  order  to  promote  the  competition  of  foreigners  the  Japanese 
Government  proposes  to  erect  three  special  buildings:  the  Gallery 
of  the  Sciences,  the  Palace  of  Education,  and  the  Palace  of  Elec- 
tricity. Here  Europe  and  America  will  have  a  most  favorable  oc- 
casion for  showing  the  general  population  of  Japan  what  is  meant 
by  modern  knowledge,  for  these  three  buildings  will  be  entirely 
given   up  to  foreign    nations.     Besides  this,  those  governments 


which  desire  it  may  have  ground  allotted  them  for  constructing  in 
their  own  style  of  architecture  galleries  in  which  they  may  exhibit 
their  national  products.     The  ground  will  be  allotted  gratuitously." 

While  the  Mikado  does  not  expect  that  his  exposition  will  com- 
pare with  such  an  exposition  as  Chicago,  London,  Paris,  or  Berlin 
could  produce,  yet  he  will  spare  no  expense  to  make  it  a  success. 
"Every  single  government  in  the  kingdom  will  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  enormous  sums  toward  the  carrying  out  of  this  auda- 
cious enterprise."  The  central  government  has  already  appropri- 
ated 10,000,000  yen  (about  #5,000,000)  toward  the  erection  of  the 
three  buildings  for  foreign  exhibits  above  specified,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  spend  still  larger  sums. —  Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


"S 


BRITISH  AND  GERMAN   NAVAL 
BUGABOOS 

HOULD  a  man  cut  wood  for  his  lance  at  the  moment  he  de- 
clares war?"  runs  the  Abyssinian  proverb.  Mr.  Asquith, 
in  defending  the  recently  promulgated  naval  estimates  of  Eng- 
land, evidently  sees  war  in  the  future,  and  sees  Germany  as  a  pos- 
sible antagonist  of  England.  For  the  threat  of  such  a  war  he 
would  have  England  prepared.  This  is  the  gist  of  his  recent 
speech  made  in  answer  to  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  on  the  strength  of 
the  navy.  He  is  reported  to  have  replied  that  "Great  Britain 
must  maintain  an  unassailable  supremacy  at  sea.  For  that  pur- 
pose a  two-power  standard  is  a  good,  practicable  working  stand- 
ard." With  regard  to  German  rivalry  he  remarked  that  "the 
Government  found  a  reasonable  probability  that  the  German  ship- 
building program  would  be  carried  out,  and  it  would  conse- 
quently be  their  duty  not  only  to  build  sufficient  ships,  but  to  lay 
them  down  at  such  dates  that  by  January,  191 1,  the  superiority  of 


INCREASE  OF  TAXES    IN  JAPAN. 

It   is  taking  the  necessities  of  the   poor,  while  the  rich  are 
Bnconcerned.  — Tokyo  Puck, 


JAPAN   AND  CHINA. 

The  sick  man  must  take  his  medicine. 


— Tokyo  Puck. 


JAPAN    AT    HOME    AND   ABROAD. 
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TEN    YEARS'  GROWTH    IN   TRADE,  SHIPPING,  AND  NAVAL  EXPENDITURE. 

The  heavy  columns  indicate  foreign  trade,  the  straight  lines  indicate  naval  expenditure,  and  the  wavy  lines  the  tonnage  of  mercantile  marine. 


the  Germans  would  not  be  an  actual  fact."  While  there  is  nothing 
particularly  new  in  this  declaration,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
English  and  German  press  which  seems  to  echo  it.  Thus  the 
London  Daily  News  says  of  the  naval  estimates  : 

"Now  the  country  will  know  the  Government's  answer  to  the 
panic-mongers  who  would  have  hurried  it  into  a  breathless  race  of 
armaments  against  Germany's  paper  navy.  .  .  .  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  monsters  of  18,000  tons  which  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  respectively  will  possess  in  each  year  up  to 
the  culmination  of  present  programs  : 

Great  Britain. 


Year. 

1908    , 

iW 
J910 
1911 

1^12 


I 

10 

13 

16 

19 


Germany. 

o 

o 

2 
...  6 
...     10 


"After  1912  the  German  program  contemplates  a  slackening  of 
construction.  We  built  the  Dreadnought  in  fourteen  months; 
Germany  requires  from  thirty  months  to  three  years.  Clearly, 
then,  even  if  we  admit  that  our  superiority  n  1912  would  not  be 
adequate  .  .  .  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  alter  our  program 
until  1910.     In  191 1  our  superiority  will  still  be  indisputable." 

According  to  the  London  Times,  England's  Naval  Estimates 
may  be  epitomized  thus:  For  1907-8,  ^31,419,500;  for  1808-9, 
^32,319,500.  Further  enlargement,  said  Lord  Tweedmouth  in 
stating  his  budget,  "must  depend  upon  the  additions  made  to  their 
naval  force  by  foreign  Powers."  The  Manchester  Guardian 
declares  of  this  passage  that  it  contains 

"A  clear  warning  that  the  vote  for  new  ship-building,  which 
shows  a  reduction  this  year,  may  have  to  go  up  later  if  other 
Powers  (meaning  Germany)  go  on  with  their  schemes.  We  hope 
that  the  Government  in  defending  the  ship-building  vote  in  the 
House  of  Commons  will  not  commit  the  mistake  of  apologizing 
because  it  is  no  larger.  There  are  perfectly  good  naval  reasons  for 
not  beginning  a  great  counter-program  against  Germany  a  moment 
before  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  agitation  for  an  immediate 
answer  to  Germany  is  so  ignorant  and  has  made  so  little  headway 
in  the  country  that  the  Government  can  safel  y  disregard  it." 

Upon  which  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  comments  in  the  fol- 
lowing guarded  yet  kindly  words  : 

"At  the  very  moment  when  the  publication  of  the  British  naval 
estimates,  for  which  the  enlargement  of  the  German  scheme  had 
been  made  responsible,  has  cast  a  light  shadow  over  the  relations 
between  Germany  and  England,  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce gave  a  dinner  to  the  German  Ambassador,  Count  Wolff- 
Metternich.     The  Ambassador  took  occasion  to  say  that  he  had 


been  a  keen  observer  of  the  feelings  that  existed  between  Germany 
and  England.  And  he  remarked:  'There  has  been  through  cen- 
turies an  unbroken  record  of  amity  between  us.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
skeleton  hidden  away  in  the  cupboard  in  our  relations  with  each 
other  at  this  present  moment.'  " 

The  Nachrichten  appears  to  take  comfort  from  these  words  and 
concludes : 

"We  must  patiently  wait  until  the  specter  of  misunderstanding 
vanishes,  and  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  Germany 
and  England  are  connected  by  ties  of  an  ideal  character  which  are 
certain  to  bring  about  a  good  and  genuine  union  of  hearts." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IN    THE    HOG. 

German  Admiral—"  I  don't  see  how  we  can  ever  have  a  colli- 
sion with  England."  — Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 
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WHY  ANTIMILITARISM  RAGES  IN 
FRANCE 

ANTIMILITARISM  as  propagated  by  Mr.  Hervd  and  his 
adherents  in  France  is  little  known  in  either  England,  Ger- 
many, 01  Spain,  [t  ma)  be  dreamed  of  by  extreme  Socialists  as 
the  outcome  of  a  future  golden  age,  but  Bebel  denounces  it  as 
mutinous,  unpatriotic,  and  cowardly.  The  Socialists  and  Labor 
Party  of  England,  however  much  they  may  prefer  old-age  pensions 
to  army  and  navy  budgets,  believe  firmly  in  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining a  naval  and  military  lone  and  in  the  self-devotion  and 
discipline  pertaining  to  the  services.  Only  a  few  occasionally 
breathe  antimilitaristic  aspirations.  On  the  other  hand,  so  great 
at  present  is  the  antimilitaristic  fury  of  France  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  thinking  of  recruiting  soldiers  from  the  Mohammedan 
population  of  Algeria  in  order  to  carry  on  the  Moroccan  campaign. 
The  report  of  this  plan  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  conscription 
is  to  he  introduced  into  France's  African  empire,  says  a  writer  in 
Continental  Correspondence  (Berlin).  This  all  springs  from  the 
fact  that  Frenchmen  are  growing  more  and  more  averse  to  mili- 
tary service,  while  France  has  hitherto  thought  it  necessary  to 
keep  up  a  standing  army  equal  to  that  of  Germany,  altho  her  pop- 
ulation is  only  31,000,000,  while  that  of  Germany  is  69,000,000. 
The  Correspondence  thus  comments  on  this  fact : 

" Only  by  making  a  larger  percentage  of  her  young  population 
serve  under  colors  is  the  Republic  able  to  keep  up  the  numerical 
equilibrium.  The  consequence  is  that  in  France  four-fifths  of  the 
male  population  are  compelled  to  serve  ;  in  Germany  only  one- 
half.  This  essential  difference  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
movement  of  antimilitarism  has  made  such  alarming  progress  in 
France,  while  in  Germany  it  does  not  find  congenial  ground.  As 
matters  stand,  the  authorities  of  the  Republic  think  it  wise  not  to 
give  fuel  to  the  antimilitary  excitement  by  increasing  the  levy  in 
France  on  account  of  the  Moroccan  adventure." 

Antimilitarism  is  also  encouraged  by  those  who  feel  the  exces- 
sive burden  in  taxation  which  is  laid  upon  France  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  her  army.  Mr.  Herve*  has  dwelt  very  strongly  and  ear- 
nestly upon  this  point.  This  feeling  of  aggravation  has  recently 
been  increased  by  Mr.  Lemieux's  bill  for  an  income-tax. 


THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  HINDU 
REVOLUTIONARIES 

PHp;  revolutionary  movement  and  its  promoters  in  Asia  are  so 
*■  far  away  from  us  in  this  western  continent  that  it  is  interest- 
ing to  be  brought  into  something  like  contact  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Indian  agitation  and  to  learn  that  they  are  made  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and  not  dim  figures  removed  from  the  light  of  the  common 
day.  Such  a  leader,  at  once  an  ordinary  and  an  extraordinary 
man,  is  Tilak,  chief  of  those  extremists  who,  at  the  last  Indian 
Congress,  drove  Dr.  Rash  Behari  Ghose  from  his  seat  as  presi- 
dent, and  broke  up  the  meeting  in  a  riot.  In  the  Hebdo-Di'bats 
(Paris)  we  have  a  vivid  account,  written  by  Jacques  Bardoux,  of 
Tilak  and  his  work.  He  lives,  we  are  told,  in  a  remote  little  vil- 
lage called  Singarh,  on  the  table-land  between  Poonah  and  Bom- 
bay, a  signal-post  of  the  Indian  Government,  with  ruined  walls, 
barracks,  and  tumble-down  bungalows.  The  writer  gives  this 
description  of  Tilak  : 

"This  Mahratta  Brahmin,  with  his  dusky  skin  and  gray  hair,  is 
a  highly  esteemed  savant  and  a  famous  journalist.  His  profound 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit  has  given  him  an  incontestable  authority  in 
that  language,  yet  has  not  prevented  him  from  acquiring  a  com- 
plete mastery  of  European  history.  The  two  journals  which  he 
edits  are  the  Kesari  (the  Lion),  printed  in  the  vernacular,  and  the 
Jfa/iratt,  in  English,  which  have  a  circulation  respectively  of  21,- 
000  and  1 1,000  copies.  Both  of  them  have  over  and  over  again 
been  threatened  with  suppression  by  the  English  Government. 
But  Tilak,  who  has  already  twice  undergone  imprisonment,  in 
1S82  and  in  1SS7,  is  not  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  being  called 
before  a  British  tribunal.  Nor  is  his  patriotic  ardor  calmed  by 
the  provisions  recently  made  by  the  British  Government  in  favor 
of  the  native  Hindu." 

He  is  quite  candid  about  his  views,  his  hopes,  and  his  political 
expectations,  we  are  told.     They  are  stated  as  follows  : 

"Tilak  declares  that  while  not  dreaming  it  possible  at  this  pres- 
ent moment  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  England,  he  has  never  given 
up  his  hope  of  seeing  India  an  autonomous  confederacy  under 
the  English  Government,  with  provincial  councils  elected  by  the 
people.  He  intends  to  remain  faithful  to  his  ancient  tactics, 
the  Swadeshi  movement,  the  boycott  of  English  merchandise." 
—  Trans/at/on  made  for  THE  LiTERARY  Digest. 


1  Ml     N  k;ii  r-WATCH   IN   I  IS  BON 


"Hear,  prince  and  people,  hear  me  when  I  s.i\, 
The  clock  of  freedom  has  announced  the  day." 

— Simplicissimus  ( Munich) 


in    POR  rUGAl  . 
"  The  liberty  of  the  people  is  a  sacred  thing,  and  I  shall  faithfully 
preserve  it." 

\  1  s,    your   Majesty,  it    is  remarkable  what  good  thoughts   may 
sometimes  be  suggested  by  unfortunate  events." 

—Fischietto  (Turin). 

THE   CONSEQUENCES. 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


QUESTIONS  THAT  BAFFLE  SCIENCE 

WHY  is  it  that  modern  science,  which  has  wrought  such  won- 
ders, is  unable  to  clear  up  some  of  the  commonest  phenom- 
ena, such,  for  instance,  as  the  attraction  of  gravitation?  Science 
has  been  severely  criticized  for  this  inability.  She  has  even  been 
called  hard  names  :  it  has  been  said  that  she  is  "bankrupt  "—un- 
able to  keep  her  pledges.  In  an  article  on  "The  Scientific  Devel- 
opment of  Knowledge,"  contributed  to  the  Revue  Scientifique 
(Paris,  February  i),  Gustave  Le  Bon  draws  a  distinction  between 
the  power  of  science  to  ascertain  facts  and  to  explain  them.  As 
soon  as  man  emerged  from  primitive  barbarism,  the  writer  re- 
marks, he  began  to  try  to  understand  the  reasons  for  things  about 
him,  and  his  explanations,  of  course,  varied  with  the  development 
of  his  intelligence.  First  they  were  exclusively  theological,  then 
philosophic,  and  finally  entirely  scientific.     Further  : 

"The  theological  explanations,  being  very  simple,  were  neces- 
sarily the  oldest.  All  the  phenomena  of  nature  were  regarded  as 
due  to  the  will  of  sovereign  divinities  intervening  ceaselessly  in 
human  actions.  This  interpretation  lasted  thousands  of  years, 
and  many  peoples  have  not  yet  given  it  up. 

"Nevertheless,  philosophic  explanations  soon  began  to  be  min- 
gled with  the  theological.  The  systems  elaborated  from  Aristotle 
to  our  own  day  have  been  innumerable.  It  is  now  recognized  that 
they  have  taught  us  little  and  that  they  have  served  chiefly  to 
prove  the  impossibility  of  basing  our  knowledge  of  the  universe 
on  pure  speculation.  The  only  interesting  parts  of  philosophical 
works  are  taken  from  the  contemporary  notions  of  science.  Phi- 
losophers have  not  advanced  science  by  a  single  step.  Not  to 
them  is  she  indebted  for  her  discoveries  or  her  methods. 

"But  philosophy  has  now  become  quite  modest.  She  tends 
more  and  more  to-day  to  include  only  the  simple  addition  of  the 
generalizations  of  each  science. 

"The  real  knowledge  of  the  world  began  to  develop  only  with 
the  acquisition  of  somewhat  rigorous  methods  of  observation. 
The  beginnings  of  this  evolution  date  back  scarcely  to  the  epoch 
of  the  Renaissance. 

"The  first  scientific  studies  of  phenomena  dealt  a  severe  blow  to 
the  theological  explanations  by  showing  that  the  world  seemed  to 
be  ruled  by  fixt  laws  in  which  the  caprice  of  superior  wills  never 
intervened. 

"The  progressive  development  of  this  notion  brought  science  to 
its  present  conception  of  the  universe.  Giving  up  the  idea  of  ob- 
taining from  his  gods  explanations  that  were  not  forthcoming,  man 
has  turned  more  and  more  to  science,  so  that  it  has  ended  by  be- 
coming to  many  a  new  idol  from  which  everything  may  be  asked. 

"Unfortunately  science  has  done  scarcely  more  than  to  sketch 
out  roughly  the  explanations  of  things.  Her  slow  methods  do  not 
permit  her  to  improvise  solutions  for  all  questions.  Far  from 
clearing  up  the  numberless  mysteries  around  us,  she  has  often 
made  them  only  deeper.  The  result,  in  many  minds,  has  been  a 
defiance  that  has  often  led  them  to  speak  of  the  '  bankruptcy  '  of 
the  learned. 

"This  excessive  mistrust,  succeeding  a  not  less  excessive  confi- 
dence, is  very  natural  to  badly  equipped  minds.  Science  has  in 
fact  a  somewhat  disconcerting  double  character — she  solves  for- 
midable problems  and  is  powerless  before  apparently  simple 
ones.  She  discovers  steam-power  and  electricity  and  bends  the 
forces  of  nature  to  our  needs.  Nevertheless,  she  can  not  yet  tell 
why  the  acorn  becomes  an  oak,  why  a  stone  falls  to  the  ground, 
why  a  stick  of  sealing-wax,  when  rubbed,  attracts  light  bodies. 
She  is  full  of  'whys  '  that  remain  unanswered. 

"This  contradiction  between  extreme  power  and  extreme  im- 
potence vanishes  when  we  understand  how  the  edifice  of  knowl- 
edge is  built  up,  what  are  the  methods  of  science,  the  aims  that 
it  pursues,  the  limits  that  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  pass." 

Le  Bon  reminds  us  that  we  know  of  things  only  through  our 
senses  and  that  "living  beings  create,  or  perhaps  rather  define,  the 
elements  of  the  universe  artificially  according  to  their  possibilities 
of  perception."  Language  can  not  state  these  elements  definitely, 
for  it  is  by  nature  vague.     "  Every  one  has  a  language  of  his  own." 


Science,  however,  has  an  exact  language — that  of  precise  meas- 
urement, which  is  independent  of  personal  qualities.  The  sub- 
stance of  things  we  can  not  reach,  but  we  can  get  at  their  numeri- 
cal relations,  and  science  is  daily  doing  this  for  us  with  greater 
exactness.  Knowledge  of  these  relations  enables  us  to  make  the 
combinations  that  do  things — the  engines  of  all  kinds,  the  labor- 
saving  machinery — but  it  does  not  help  us  to  answer  the  questions 
beginning  with  "why."  It  even  upsets  our  conception  of  natural 
law.  The  so-called  "  laws  of  nature  "  used  to  be  regarded  as  types 
of  certitude.  This  conception,  Le  Bon  asserts,  has  been  entirely 
given  up  by  scientists  since  the  art  of  exact  measurement  has  been 
perfected.  No  physical  law  is  now  capable  of  exact  verification. 
All  are  merely  approximations  to  the  truth,  stating  what  would  be 
the  case  if  all  disturbing  factors  were  removed.  Now  these  fac- 
tors are  part  of  nature  as  well  as  the  main  ones  on  which  the  la  v 
depends,  and  we  must  know  them  all  before  we  can  boast  of  exact- 
itude. Finally,  Le  Bon  has  a  word  to  say  on  the  difficulties  of 
scientific  observation.     He  writes  : 

"  In  the  study  of  nature,  the  scientist  meets  with  two  great  diffi- 
culties-— the  proof  of  facts  revealed  by  experiment  or  observation, 
and  the  comprehension  of  their  meaning.  The  second  is  much 
greater  than  the  first.  Man  has  always  been  an  observer  .  .  .  but 
the  interpretation  of  the  most  ordinary  facts  has  taken  him  long 
ages  of  effort." 

The  trouble  is,  Le  Bon  concludes,  that  there  are  no  "simple 
facts,"  because  no  phenomenon  is  entirely  isolable.  All  nature 
hangs  together,  and  we  can  completely  answer  no  question  about 
it  without  at  the  same  time  being  able  to  solve  all  its  problems  at 
once.  This  is  why  our  modern  science,  while  a  great  doer,  is  a 
bad  explainer. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IMITATIONS  OF  GOLD 

'  I  "HAT  metallurgy  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  composition 
J-  that  not  only  resembles  gold  very  much  in  appearance, 
but  also  has  unusual  durability,  is  stated  by  a  writer  in  Energy 
(Leipsic,  Germany,  February).  We  must  clearly  distinguish,  he 
remarks,  between  gold-plated  articles  and  solid  imitations  which 
require  no  plating.  There  is  no  danger  that  the  latter  will  lose 
their  attractiveness  by  having  the  thin  coat  wear  off,  but  their  com- 
position must  be  good  or  they  are  of  no  value  whatever.  This 
writer  says  nothing  about  the  ethics  of  imitation,  but  would  seem 
to  belong  to  the  class  of  people  who  admire  the  imitation  more 
than  the  genuine  on  the  idea  that  imitation  requires  the  more  abil- 
ity. The  best  imitation,  he  thinks,  is  the  mixture  of  copper,  gold, 
and  aluminum,  as  the  price  is  very  low,  and  it  thereby  is  possible 
to  manufacture  ornaments  and  jewelry  much  cheaper  than  double- 
plated  articles.  The  color  of  this  combination  very  much  resem- 
bles that  of  gold  in  its  various  alloys.  The  composition  is  ex- 
tremely ductile  and  malleable,  and,  when  polished,  is  very  brilliant. 
He  goes  on  to  tell  the  secret  of  its  manufacture  thus  : 

"This  gold  metal  is  composed  of  978  parts  of  copper,  2  parts  of 
gold,  and  20  parts  of  aluminum.  The  first  step  in  its  production 
is  the  melting  of  the  copper  and  the  gold  in  a  melting-pot  of  fire- 
clay or  some  other  fire-proof  material.  The  mixture  is  kept  in  a 
molten  condition  about  half  an  hour,  after  which  50  parts  of  borax 
are  added  as  flux.  The  mass  can  then  be  poured  out  into  bars. 
This  alloy  can  be  wrought  into  plate  or  wire,  thus  allowing  of  the 
manufacture  of  manifold  varieties  of  ornaments  and  trinkets." 

The  tint,  we  are  told,  can  be  altered  by  changing  the  proportion 
of  the  three  metals.  To  produce  red,  less  gold  and  less  aluminum 
are  needed  ;  for  yellow,  a  little  less  gold  ;  and  for  green,  less  gold 
and  more  aluminum.     We  read  further  : 

"  Altho  there  is  at  leasta  small  quantity  of  genuine  gold  in  this 
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composition,  thi  alloys  made  entirely  of  base  metals.     Thus, 

there  is  one  consisting  of  100  parts  of  zinc  and  8  to  15  parts  oi 
sulfur  strontium,  to  which  as  much  copper  is  added  as  is  necessary 
to  produce  the  desired  tinge.  Another  alloy  consists  of  100  parts 
of  copper,  which  are  heated  to  a  certain  temperature  and  then  mixt 
with  6  parts  of  antimony.  When  a  thorough  combination  of  the 
two  components  has  been  effected,  wood  ashes,  magnesium,  and 
slate  are  added.  'I  he  porosity  peculiar  to  alloys  0!"  this  kind  is 
removed  by  means  of  this  flux,  and  the  cast  metal  assumes  an  un- 
usual degree  of  density  It  can  be  rolled,  wrought,  malleated,  and 
soldered  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  gold;  and  when  polished 
it  has  the  appearance  of  genuine  gold,  besides  far  greater  solidity. 
A  fact  of  considerable  importance  is  to  be  noted  in  that,  when  this 
compound  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  ammonia  and  air  impreg- 
nated with  acetic  vapors,  it  does  not  oxidize  or  change  its  tint. 

"These  successes  led  the  inventors  to  the  search  and  discovery  of 
a  gilding  process  with  the  use  of  base  metals  and  effected  galvan- 
ically.  The  objects  to  be  gilded  must  previously  be  silver-plated; 
then  byplacing  them  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  a  bath  of  distilled 
water,  hyposulfate  of  soda,  and  acetate  of  lead  heated  to  6o°  or  700 
C,  the  collect  gold  color  is  imparted.  The  products  are  then 
rin>ed  in  cold  water,  and  may  be  ground  and  polished  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner." 


THE  GASOLINE-MOTOR  ON  THE  FARM 

THE  effect  of  the  gasoline-motor  in  altering  present  conditions 
in  farming  districts,  especially  in  the  West,  is  comparable 
to  the  revolution  wrought  by  the  telephone  in  the  same  regions  a 
dozen  years  ago,  or  to  the  way  in  which  the  suburban  trolley,  in 
more  recent  times,  has  made  rural  life  more  satisfying.  This  is 
asserted  by  George  Ethelbert  Walsh  in  an  article  contributed  to 
Cass/er's  Magazine  (New  York,  March).     Says  Mr.  Walsh  : 

"The  advent  of  the  gasoline-motor  in  farming  life  has  come  in 
the  interests  of  economy,  efficiency,  and,  possibly,  for  the  sake  of 
the  luxury  which  it  brings.  That  it  has  become  within  a  few  brief 
years  a  potent  factor  in  American  agriculture  is  an  assurance  of  its 
need.  .  .  .  For  farm  work,  as  well  as  for  heavy  trucking  in  towns 
and  cities,  the  horse  is  becoming  less  and  less  a  necessary  beast  of 
burden.  If  we  can  accept  the  statistics  of  farm-implement  manu- 
facturers, the  great  traction  engines  of  the  Western  wheat-farms, 
and  the  smaller  gasoline-engines  of  the  East  and  West,  have  dis- 
placed upward  of  200.000  horses  in  planting  and  harvesting  crops. 

"The  heavy  steam  traction-engine  has  been  in  service  for  upward 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  West,  and  it  has  given  great  stim- 
ulus to  farming  on  a  large  scale.  It  displaces  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  horses,  hauling  freight  to  market  and  operating  gangs  of 
twenty  and  more  plows.  It  has  driven  threshing-machines,  pro- 
pelled reapers  and  binders  across  miles  of  rich  wheat  land,  and 
harvested  crops  in  a  few  weeks  which  would  reauire  the  services 
of  hundreds  of  men  and  horses.  The  big  wheat  farmer  found  his 
salvation  in  the  big  tractors  of  American  invention. 

"  Now  the  more  efficient  gasoline-engine  has  come  into  the  field. 
The  farmer  who  could  nol  afford  a  50-horse-power  steam-engine, 
and  coidd  not  make  it  profitable  if  he  had  it  on  his  restricted  acre- 
age, finds,  in  the  smaller  gasoline-engine,  a  cheap,  efficient,  and 
profitable  substitute.  In  stationary  and  portable  outfits  the  new- 
power  machine  performs  its  work  satisfactorily.  It  plows  his 
fields,  plants  his  -rain,  cuts  and  harvests  the  crops,  and  hauls  the 
products  to  market.  Jt  revolves  the  churn  for  the  dairyman, 
drives  the  separator  lor  the  creamery  men,  generates  electricity  for 
home  and  barn  lighting,  shears  the  sheep  of  the  lug  sheepmen, 
clips,  the  horses  lor  the  stock  raiser,  and  lightens  the  burden  of 
the  housewife  by  pumping  water,  running  sewing  machines  and 
ling  outfits.  The  heavy  steam  traction-engines  were  used 
chiefly  for  threshing  and  reaping  on  the  big  Farms;  but  the  little, 
powerful  gasoline-motor  is  so  flexible  that  it  is  in  use  lor  a  dozen 
little  jobs  that  were  formerly  done  by  hand  or  horse-power.  The 
traction-engines  opened  up  to  cultivation  the  great  tract  of  rich 
farming  lands  extending  from  the  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Cull  of 
Mexico,  and  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rockies,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  th  ity  of  men  and  teams,  could  not  formerly  be 
tilled;  but  the  gasoline-motor  has  divided  and  subdivided  this 
empire   of    fertility    into    thousands   of   farms,  which   the  ordinary 


farmer  now  cultivates.     It  has  accomplished  for  the  small  farm 
what  the  steam-tractor  did  for  the  thousand-acre  farms. 

"The  gas-engine  has  become  the  farmer's  'reliable'  in  arid 
regions  where  scarcity  of  water  makes  steam-power  impracticable. 
It  pumps  the  water  for  house  use  and  for  irrigation,  saws  and  cuts 
the  wood,  and  even  carries  the  farmer  and  his  family  to  town  on 
pleasure  or  business.  Motor-cars  are  not  considered  luxuries  for 
farmers,  but  recent  developments  indicate  that  the  modern  auto- 
mobile is  not  for  the  city  man  alone." 

The  farmer  has  adopted  the  automobile  with  ali  the  more  readi- 
ness, Mr.  Walsh  notes,  because  of  his  previous  familiarity  with 
the  portable  gas-engine,  which  he  has  known  and  used  for  years. 
We  read  : 

"The  flexibility  of  the  small  portable  gas-engine  is  one  of  its 
remarkable  attributes.  As  an  illustration,  a  farmer  who  owns  a 
10-horse-power  portable  gas-engine  put  it  to  divers  uses  of  an  un- 
usual nature.  The  engine,  mounted  on  four  wheels,  propelled 
itself  from  place  to  place  by  means  of  a  driving-gear.  When  in 
the  field  it  was  harnessed  to  a  cornstalk-cutter  by  means  of  a  belt, 
and  later,  when  run  to  the  barn,  it  drove  a  large  threshing-  and 
winnowing-machine.  In  dry  weather  it  pumped  water  for  irriga- 
tion, filling  the  reservoirs  and  ditches  rapidly.  In  the  fall  it  was 
taken  to  the  wood-pile,  where  it  worked  a  circular  saw  and  cut  up 
the  season's  supply  of  fuel.  It  was  harnessed  with  equal  ease  to 
a  bone-cutter,  a  feed-cutter,  a  grindstone,  a  cream-separator,  and  a 
mammoth  churn.  It  could  have  been  installed  in  the  barn  in  the 
winter  to  generate  electricity  for  lighting  the  home,  but  the  owner 
did  not  have  a  dynamo  plant  on  his  premises 

"The  saving  effected  by  the  modern  powerful  gasoline-engine  on 
the  farm  is  estimated  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  over  horse-,  man-,  or 
steam-power.  When  not  running,  the  engine  is  not  consuming 
fuel,  and  its  keep  through  the  winter  when  in  storage  is  nothing. 
It  does  not  eat  its  head  off,  and  its  compactness  makes  storage 
space  required  for  it  very  little.  Manufacturers  have  made  spe- 
cial lines  of  farm-engines  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  5  to  100 
horse-power,  both  for  stationary  work  and  portable  use.  Upward 
of  fifty  thousand  such  engines  have  been  sold  to  American  farmers 
in  the  past  two  years,  and  the  demand  for  the  present  year  will 
exceed  any  past  record 

"  In  the  great  Northwest  the  portable  gasoline  threshing-outfits 
are  conspicuous  features  at  the  harvest  season.  They  are  much 
lighter  than  the  old  steam  threshing-plants,  and  they  are  self-pro- 
pelling, on  rubber  tires,  so  that  they  can  be  run  easily  and  quickly 
from  farm  to  farm.  .  .  .  Even  in  the  new  Northwest  of  Canada 
scores  of  these  machines  have  been  put  in  operation  in  the  last 
year.  The  great  wheat-crop  could  not  be  harvested  and  threshed 
without  such  appliances. 

"The  gasoline-motor,  as  an  economical  machine,  is  no  less  im- 
portant in  marketing  products,  and  it  promises  to  figure  conspicu- 
ously in  the  agricultural  life  of  the  near  future.  The  modern 
touring-cars  and  runabouts  sold  to  farmers  are  for  utility  first  and 
pleasure  afterward 

"The  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  have  learned  to  operate  the 
machines,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  them  peddling  farm  produce 
from  automobiles  in  many  of  the  Western  towns  and  cities.  Some 
of  them  run  in  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  and  sell  their  produce  be- 
fore noon  and  get  back  again  in  the  early  afternoon.  The  trip  to 
the  town  is  a  pleasurable  occupation,  and  the  hard-worked  wife 
-  it  both  profitable  and  pleasurable  to  turn  to  this  interesting 
work. 

"Nor  should  the  social  effects  of  the  motor-car  be  overlooked  in 
farm  life.  In  the  Northwest,  where  the  distance  between  farms 
averages  live  to  ten  miles,  tin-  monotony  of  existence  becomes  fre- 
quently almost  intolerable.  It  was  a  tiresome  trip  to  visit  neigh- 
bors often  with  horse-power,  and  neighbors  would  sometimes  see 
each  other  only  a  few  times  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  farmer, 
with  his  automobile,  has  brought  his  neighbors  close  to  him.  A 
tin  or  twenty-mile  jaunt  for  a  social  visit  in  the  morning  is  a  pleas- 
ure in  a  motor-car,  even  if  the  roads  are  not  especially  good.  The 
housewife  thus  visits  her  neighbors  at  least  once  a  week,  and  in 
the  dull  season,  alter  the  crops  are  harvested,  these  visits  fre- 
quently increase  to  two  or  three  a  week.  Social  entertainments 
are  made  possible  thereby,  and  trips  to  the  towns  and  cities  for 
pleasure  and  shopping  come  within  the  range  of  those  living  ten 
and  twenty  miles  away." 
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DOCKS  TO  RAISE  SUNKEN  SUBMARINES 

f  T  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  importance  of  submarines  in 
■*■  the  modern  navy,  as  well  as  of  the  admitted  danger  of  acci- 
dent in  their  employment,  that  both  the  French  and  German  gov- 
ernments are  now  building  special  forms  of,  floating  dry  docks  to 
be  used  for  raising  such  of  these  vessels  as  may  sink  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty.  Mr.  H.  Bernay,  who  contributes  to  La 
Nature  (Paris,  January  25)  a  description  of  the  German  dock 
Oberelbe,  with  the  accompanying  illustration,  reminds  his  readers 
that  such  docks  may  also  be  used  for  the  ordinary  repair  of  these 
vessels,  so  that  their  construction  is  not  to  be  regarded  altogether 
as  a  confession  of  inevitable  disaster.     We  read  : 

"  The  loss  of  the  Farfadet  and  the  Lutin  have  brought  out  an 
infinity  of  inventions  for  assuring  either  the  safety  of  submarines 
or  their  recovery  in  case  of 
accident.  Owing  to  insuffi- 
cient information  regarding 
the  very  special  and  deli- 
cate conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem, these  plans  are  nearly 
all  useless.  The  safety  of 
submarines  must  be  se- 
cured by  the  perfection  of 
the  material  used  and  the 
selection  of  equipment ;  as 
for  their  recovery  in  case 
of  accident,  this  may  be 
best  brought  about  by  sim- 
ple means,  such  as  the  use 
of  comprest  air  ...  or, 
better  still,  that  of  an  ap- 
propriate floating  dock. 

"It  is  well  known  that 
the  Farfadet  and  the  Lutin 
(as  well  as  the  two  English 
submarines  lost  in  1904  and 
1905)  were  raised  by  means 
of  docks  supporting  chains 
that  were  passed  under  the 

hulls ;  the  dock  having  been  immersed  and  the  chains  tightened, 
the  compartments  of  the  dock  were  pumped  out,  thus  producing 
a  lifting  force  that  raised  the  submarine.  It  was  then  necessary 
only  to  tow  the  whole  into  a  basin,  ground  the  submarine,  remove 
the  floating  dock,  and  empty  the  basin,  to  be  able  to  penetrate 
into  the  shipwrecked  vessel. 

"Of  these  operations,  the  longest  is  the  passage  of  the  chains 
under  the  hull  of  the  submarine  ;  this  will  be  obviated  in  future  by 
the  use  of  rings  provided  on  the  hull  of  the  vessel  for  the  attach- 
ment of  hoisting  tackle.  This  is  a  great  step  in  advance,  but  tit 
has  been  attempted  to  go  still  farther  and  devise  docks  specially 
fitted  up  for  the  recovery  of  submarines.  One  such  dock,  called 
the  Oberelbe,  has  just  been  launched  in  Germany,  and  another  is 
under  construction  in  France.  Both  are  composed,  like  ordinary 
docks,  of  a  floor  on  which  the  hull  to  be  careened  may  rest,  and  of 
caissons  on  both  [sides,  to  be  filled  or  emptied  as  it  is  desired  to 
sink  or  raise  the  dock.  Here,  however,  the  floor  in  the  middle  is 
movable,  the  caissons  are  joined  by  pieces  intended  to  contribute 
rigidity,  and  the  upper  parts  are  furnished  with  powerful  hoisting 
devices  operated  by  electricity.  In  one  of  the  lateral  caissons  are 
a  dynamo  and  a  steam-engine  to  furnish  the  electric  energy  for 
the  hoisting. 

"To  raise  a  sunken  submarine,  the  movable  floor  is  taken  out, 
the  dock  is  immersed  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  depth,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  hoisting  apparatus  the  sunken  hull  is  raised  by 
emptying  the  caissons  ;  when  the  hull  is  near  the  surface,  the  mov- 
able floor  is  slid  under  it,  and  the  dock  is  emptied,  completely  re- 
moving the  water  from  the  submarine.  In  this  way  the  operation 
is  performed  quickly — much  more  so  in  any  case  than  with  the 
methods  hitherto  employed. 

"  It  may  be  added  that,  to  enable  the  dock  to  be  towed  more 
easily  to  the  scene  of  the  accident,  it  has  been  provided  with  a 
bow  and  a  stern  of  iron  plates,  which  at  the  same  time  add  to  the 
solidity  of  the  whole.  The  length  of  the  Oberelbe  is  70  meters 
[230  feet],  that  of  the  French  dock  80  meters  [262  feet] ;  the  former 


is  able  to  lift  500  tons,  the  other  900  tons.  This  latter  figure  was 
chosen  because  of  the  increasing  displacement  of  the  new  sub- 
marines laid  down  in  our  country.  Finally,  the  wrecking-dock 
may  serve  for  the  ordinary  repair  of  submarines.  It  is  even  to  be 
believed,  and  certainly  to  be  hoped,  that  this  will  be  its  chief  use." 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   GERMAN   FLOATING  DOCK    "OBERELBE," 

To  raise  sunken  submarines. 


A  MIRAGE  AT  NIGHT 

A  N  optical  observer  in  search  of  a  good  example  of  mirage 
**-  would  scarcely  travel  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  then  direct 
his  gaze  upward  toward  the  zenith  after  dark.  Yet,  if  we  are  to 
credit  a  communication  from  William  B.  Sperra,  published  in 
Popular  Astronomy  (Northfield,  Minn.,  March),  it  was  under 
precisely  these  conditions  that  he  witnessed,  about  a  year  ago,  a 

celestial  phenomenon  that 
he  thinks  must  be  classed 
with  mirages.  The  mirage 
is  practically  nothing  but 
a  reflection  from  a  body  of 
air  much  more  dense  or 
much  less  dense  than  that 
in  which  the  reflected  rays 
originate.  The  rays  in  the 
present  case  were  from 
blast-furnaces  atNewburg, 
Ohio,  nearly  five  miles  dis- 
tant, and  the  reflecting 
stratum  of  air  was  nearly 
two  miles  above  his  head. 
The  "  mirage  "  first  attract- 
ed attention  by  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  move  west- 
ward with  the  stars,  but 
remained  in  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  sky,  showing 
Mr.  Sperra  writes  in  substance  : 


that  it  was  of  terrestrial  origin. 

"While  engaged  in  the  observation  of  variable  stars  on  the  eve- 
ning of  April  3,  1907,  a  most  peculiar  and  interesting  atmospheric 
phenomenon  was  noticed  by  me  at  8h.  15  m.  A  patch  of  light  in 
the  constellation  of  Hydra  was  seen  by  averted  vision,  appearing 
something  like  a  comet.  There  was  a  slight  haze  in  the  air,  plainly 
perceptible  to  the  eye,  but  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  defini- 
tion only  to  blot  out  the  fainter  stars.  At  first  it  was  only  nebulous 
with  a  somewhat  brighter  center,  but  soon  became  elongated. 
At  times  it  would  almost  disappear  and  then  suddenly  get  much 
brighter,  generally  with  a  rift  in  the  center.  In  the  telescope  it 
appeared  with  two  distinct  condensations  or  nebulous  knots  with 
nebulosity  extending  outward  in  opposite  directions,  appearing 
like  two  comets  with  tails  extending  in  opposite  directions. 

"At  first  it  was  puzzling  how  to  account  for  the  apparitions,  but 
they  were  no  doubt  reflections  of  the  blast-furnaces  connected  with 
the  rolling-mills  at  Newburg.  Usually  the  light  from  these  fur- 
naces shows  as  red  illumination  on  the  clouds  or  sky,  generally 
flashing,  lighting  the  southern  sky,  sometimes  half-way  to  the 
zenith.     But  not  a  trace  of  this  was  to  be  seen  now. 

"What  now  was  the  cause  or  the  conditions  that  produced  these 
reflections,  if  such  they  were?  Were  they  of  the  order  of  a  mirage, 
or  was  the  cause  similar  to  that  which  produces  halos?  If  of  the 
former  nature,  was  the  reflection  from  the  under  surface  of  a 
denser  or  rarer  stratum?  That  it  was  from  the  surface  of  a  denser 
stratum  seems  to  be  indicated  from  the  fact  that  astronomical  de- 
finition was  good,  there  being  but  the  slightest  scintillation  of  the 
stars,  and  that  followed  to  the  zenith.  But  if  so,  why  should  the 
elongations  of  as  much  as  ten  degrees  occur?  If  we  suppose  this 
surface  to  become  ruffled  in  any  way,  then  the  elongations  are  a 
result  of  the  disturbed  surface,  for  who  has  not  noticed  the  line  of 
light  resulting  from  the  reflection  of  the  sun  on  the  surface 
of  disturbed  water?  Then,  again,  where  there  was  a  series 
of  bright  patches,  each   one   may    have    represented   a   distinct 
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image  of  the  furnace  fire,    liMiig  reflections  from    an   undulatory 
surface." 

An  important  fact,  Mr.  Sperra  tliinks,  is  that  the  lowest  image 
always  appeared  first,  and  as  it  became  brighter,  the  others  would 
appear.  Sometimes,  also,  the  lowermost  image  was  stationary 
and  elongations  extended  upward  fr  mi  it,  always  appearing  to  de- 
pend on  the  increasing  brightness  and  density  of  the  haze.  He 
says  oJ  this  : 

"  Now  if  this  was  a  true  mirage,  tho  of  a  compound  nature,  the 
upper  images  should  appear  similar  to  the  lower,  tho  with  relative 
features  reversed;  but  the  fact  is  they  had  but  little  resemblance 
to  the  first  or  lower  one.  except  when  it  would  first  appear.  When 
first  seen  on  April  3,  while  the  haze  was  very  light,  the  image  at 
its  brightest,  with  the  rift  in  the  center,  appeared  not  unlike  a  mir- 
rored picture  of  what  was  actually  taking  place  at  the  furnace 
mouth,  flames  made  up  of  innumerable  incandescent  particles  pour- 
ing forth,  usually  in  two  opposite  directions. 

"The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  lower  image  was  a  true 
mirage,  but  that  the  upper  images  and  extensions  were  the  result 
of  reflections  or  refractions  from  ice  crystals  of  which  the  haze,  no 
doubt,  was  composed.  And,  as  the  haze  deepened  or  became 
lower,  its  modifications  of  the  mirage  became  more  intensified  so 
as  to  alter  the  character  of  the  reflections,  and  the  lineal  effect  was 
the  result,  as  noted  in  the  last  observation  of  the  first  night." 


WHY  THE  SMELL  OF  TOBACCO  STICKS 

SOME  odors  are  evanescent  things;  others  are  so  persistent 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them.  Unfortu- 
nately these  latter  are  apt  to  be  of  the  disagreeable  type,  and  in 
some  cases  an  odor  that  is  at  first  pleasant  takes  on  an  unpleasant 
flavor  as  time  goes  on.  This  is  the  case  with  the  "reek  "of  to- 
bacco.    Says  a  writer  in  The  Lancet  (London,  February  22)  : 

"Smoking  nowadays  is  commonly  tolerated  in  the  house,  and 
even  in  the  drawing-room  a  cigaret  is  sometimes  permitted.  The 
smoking  of  a  cigar,  pleasant  tho  it  maybe  to  the  smoker,  and  how- 
ever irreproachable  its  quality,  is  banned  by  most  careful  house- 
wives in  their  sancta  sanctorum  because  its  reek  is  so  persistent. 
The  stale  smell  of  cigar-smoke  in  a  room  is  peculiarly  unpleasant 
and  peculiarly  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  It  clings  to  the  curtains  and 
to  most  of  the  articles  of  furniture  which  present  any  sort  of  an 
absorbent  surface.  It  is  not  so  to  the  same  extent  with  cigarets 
or  with  pipes.  In  the  case  even  of  a  single  cigar  books,  papers, 
and  textiles  reek  of  its  stale  flavor  and  the  room  requires  abundant 
airing  before  that  flavor  is  completely  eliminated." 

This  effect,  we  are  told,  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  a  cigar 
produces  pungent  aromatic  oils  in  greater  abundance  than  a  cigaret 
or  a  pipe.  With  the  cigaret,  oils  are  probably  burnt  even  if  they 
are  formed,  while  in  the  pipe  they  condense  in  the  stem.  In  the 
cigar  they  seem  to  be  chiefly  discharged  into  the  air.  In  the  form 
of  a  cigar,  tobacco  would  appear  to  produce  more  oils  than  in  the 
form  of  a  cigaret  or  when  burnt  in  a  pipe.     We  read  further: 

"Such  common  observations  are  not  without  hygienic  signifi- 
cance. I'vrridine.  the  most  poisonous  oil  produced  in  the  semi- 
combustion  of  tobacco,  is  an  abundant  product  in  cigar  smoking, 
as  it  is  also  in  the  pipe,  but  in  the  latter  there  is  condensation 
while  in  the  former  there  is  little  or  none.  In  the  cigaret  so  inti- 
mately in  Contact  with  the  air  is  the  burning  portion  that  the  pro- 
duction of  distilled  oils  is,  comparatively  speaking,  trifling.  The 
symptoms  of  tobaCCO-smoke  poisoning  are  not  necessarily  due  to 
nicotine:  the)  are  more  often  due  to  pyrridinc.  or  poisoning  from 
tobaCCO-tar  oils.  The  tobacco  heart  is  more  often  traceable  to 
free  indulgence  in  cigar-smoking  than  to  a  similar  indulgence  in 
the  pipe  and  the  cigaret.  Young  boys  can  smoke-  to  their  great 
damage,  nevertheless  a  considerable  numbei  of  cigarets  or  even 
pipes,  but  an  equivalent  in  cigars  more  than  satisfies  their  tobacco 

appetite,  so  soon  are  the  toxic  effects  of  cigar-smoking  made  ap- 
parent to  them.  The  danger  of  excessive  cigaret-smoking  is  that 
tho  no  marked  symptoms  may  lie  manifested  or  experienced,  yet 
in  the  long  run  decided  harm  is  done  and  a  dangerous  habit,  akin 

to 'nipping, '  is  cultivated  winch  it  is  often  found  very  hard  to 
abandon." 


UNSOLVED  PROBLEM  OF  THE  WATER- 
HYACINTH 

T  T  <>W  may  the  Southern  rivers  be  cleared  of  the  nuisance 
-*■  -*-  known  as  the  "water-hyacinth,"  which  for  years  has  now  im- 
peded navigation  on  the  waters  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Florida? 
This  plant,  whose  botanical  name  is  Pontederia  crassipes,  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  and  its  career  in  this  country,  like  that 
of  the  rabbit  in  Australia,  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  those  who 
carelessly  introduce  foreign  animals  or  plants  without  inquiring 
into  the  possible  consequences.  The  "hyacinth"  first  made  its 
appearance  near  Palatka,  Fla.,  and  the  importer  is  doubtless  con- 
tent to  remain  in  obscurity.  Knowledge  of  his  identity  would  be 
interesting  to  science,  but  perhaps  personally  disagreeable.  The 
properties  of  the  plant  as  a  public  nuisance  have  long  been  known, 
and  it  has  proved  as  troublesome  in  other  countries  as  with  us. 
Says  G.  C.  Scherer,  of  the  United  States  Engineer  Office  at  Wil- 
mington. N.  C,  writing  in  Engineering  Xews  (New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 20)  : 

"Gobel,  the  German  botanist,  tells  us  that  'the  plant  has  become 
a  plague  to  streams,  as  it  frequently  almost  entirely  covers  the 
surface  and  easily  becomes  entangled  in  the  ship's  screw."  Small 
boats,  with  propellers,  find  it  impossible  to  penetrate  large  masses 
of  the  plant,  which  entirely  cover  the  surface  of  coves  which  are 
protected  from  the  wind,  as  well  as  streams  where  packs  are  in- 
duced by  any  obstruction  whatever.  In  sharp  turns  in  the  narrow- 
portions  of  streams  the  plants  are  caught,  thus  forming  blocks, 
which  sometimes  extend  for  miles,  entirely  stopping  navigation. 
Even  large  side-wheel  steamers  are  stopt.  The  gravest  danger, 
however,  threatens  small  boats  which  are  liable  to  run  into  and  be 
sunk  by  half-submerged  logs,  hidden  beneath  the  luxuriant  foliage 
of  the  hyacinth. 

"The  hyacinth  is  also  a  menace  to  bridges.  The  effects  of  the 
heavy  packs  against  the  piling  or  bents  of  a  bridge  are  more  or 
less  dangerous,  because  of  the  scour  induced,  especially  where  the 
river  bottom  is  liable  to  shifting. 

"Where  the  water  is  shallow  and  the  soil  loose  in  texture,  the 
plants  are  small,  and  sometimes  become  rooted  to  the  bottom. 
They  attain  full  growth  only  when  floating  in  sluggish  streams 
whose  waters  are  strongly  impregnated  with  humic  acid  and  or- 
ganic matter.  In  clear  water,  or  water  which  contains  sulfur,  the 
plant  does  not  thrive. 

"Cattle  are  extremely  fond  of  the  hyacinth — often  wading  out 
almost  beyond  their  depths  in  its  quest.  Its  soft,  pulpy  fiber  ren- 
ders an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  harsh  wire-grass  of  the  piny 
woods,  but  it  is  thought  to  create  an  abnormal  appetite,  which  in- 
creases the  more  the  plant  is  fed  upon." 

The  attention  of  the  Government,  we  are  told,  was  first  directed 
to  the  hyacinth  in  1897,  since  which  time  various  experiments 
toward  its  extermination  have  been  made  under  the  War  Depart- 
ment—such as  running  the  plants  through  a  planing-machine  and 
spraying  with  sea-water,  muriatic  acid,  sulfuric  acid,  crude  car- 
bolic acid,  and  kerosene.  Masses  of  the  plant  were  also  subjected 
to  a  jet  of  steam.  None  of  these  experiments  was  successful.  In 
1903  a  company  in  New  Orleans  offered  a  chemical  solution  which 
gave  such  good  results  that  the  War  Department  fitted  a  small 
steamer  with  pumps  and  hose  for  spraying  the  hyacinth  on  the  St. 
Johns  River,  Fla.  The  results  obtained  were  si)  marked  that  the 
equipment  of  other  steamers  for  use  in  Louisiana  was  authorized. 
This  mode  of  extermination  was  carried  on  until  1005,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  substance  used  killed  cattle,  and  in  that  year  Con- 
gress prohibited  its  further  use.  Continued  experiment  since  that 
time  has  failed  to  discover  any  substance  that  will  kill  the  plant 
and  at  the  same  time  be  devoid  of  injurious  qualities  or  be  so  dis- 
tasteful to  the  cattle  that  they  will  not  touch  it.  Moreover,  no 
practically  available  substance  could  be  found  which,  mixt  with 
an  effective  solution,  or  applied  to  the  sprayed  plants,  would  pre- 
vent cattle  from  eating  them.     We  read  : 

"The  spraying  method  thus  being  found  impracticable,  recourse 
to  mechanical  means  became  necessary.      The   method   now   in  use 
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is  to  close  inlets,  sloughs,  etc.,  with  booms  ;  to  break  up  the  packs 
with  suitable  boats  and  propel  them  into  the  current,  in  order  that 
they  may  float  to  more  open  water.  This  will,  no  doubt,  be  con- 
tinued, unless  some  natural  enemy  of  the  hyacinth  can  be  found 
which  will  completely  destroy  it. 

"There  is  known  to  exist  a  parasitic  fungus  growth  which  at- 
tacks the  hyacinth  leaves  from  beneath,  forming  concentric  circles, 
and  in  time  completely  kills  the  leaves.  It  would  seem  that  fur- 
ther investigation  along  this  line  should  be  considered." 


there  is  a  good  secondary  protection  above  the  main  belt.  Be- 
sides, a  submerged  belt  may  conceivably  prove  a  defense  against 
torpedo  attack." 


VALUE  OF  SUBMERGED  ARMOR 

THE  theory  of  recent  critics  of  our  Navy  is  that  any  part  of  a 
vessel's  armored  belt  lying  below  the  water-line  is  almost 
useless.  In  the  light  of  experiments  carried  out  a  few  months  ago 
by  the  British  naval  authorities,  it  appears  possible  that  such 
armor  may,  on  the  contrary,  turn  out  to  be  located  just  where  it  is 
needed.  Actual  trials  with  the  old  battle-ship  Hero  appear  to 
show  that  an  armored  vessel  may  be  sunk  by  ordinary  gun-fire 
when  so  directed  that  the  projectiles  strike  the  hull  under  water 
and  below  the  armored  belt.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Scientific  A?nerica>i  (New  York,  February  29)  : 

"As  a  result  of  those  trials,  the  British  Admiralty  is  now  about 
to  undertake  a  series  of  experiments,  with  the  object  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  system  of  artillery  attack  offering  the  greatest 
prospects  of  success  is  not  one  which  aims  at  placing  high-explo- 
sive shells  below  the  actual  water-line  of  the  vessel  attacked  ;  and 
if  the  result  of  the  experiments  should  be  to  prove  that  such  a  sys- 
tem is  a  good  one,  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  obvious  that  the  best 
place  for  the  main  armor  belt  of  the  attacked  ship  is  rather  in  the 
low  than  the  high  position. 

"The  trials,  which  are  to  be  carried  out  on  the  obsolescent 
battle-ship  Revenge  by  the  staff  of  the  Whale-Island  Gunnery 
School  at  Portsmouth,  have  been  decided  upon  as  a  result  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Hero  in  the  trials  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  The  Hero  was  fired  at  on  four  separate  occasions 
by  battle-ships  and  armored  cruisers  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  and 
after  the  first  bombardment  she  sank  in  about  twenty-five  feet  of 
water,  so  that  all  her  upper  works  still  remained  visible.  After 
the  firing,  the  ship  was  visited  by  a  large  number  of  officers  and 
gunnery  experts  ;  but  their  examination  utterly  failed  to  show  any 
reason  for  the  vessel  sinking.  No  armor-piercing  projectiles  were 
used  in  the  trials,  and  the  thick  protection  of  the  Hero  was  unper- 
forated,  while,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  no  shot  had  entered 
above  the  belt  and  been  deflected  through  the  bottom.  This  could 
hardly  have  been  the  case,  as  the  protective  deck  also  was  unper- 
f  orated." 

Why,  then,  did  the  vessel  sink?  The  theory  put  forward  by  the 
naval  authorities  is  that  a  high-explosive  shell  struck  the  water 
short  of  the  ship,  descended  below  the  surface,  and  finally  brought 
up  against  the  unprotected  part  of  the  hull  below  the  armor-belt. 
This  theory  was  at  first  scouted  by  the  experts,  but  it  is  now  to  be 
put  to  the  test.     Says  the  writer : 

"The  battle  ship  Revenge  is  to  take  out  to  sea  a  specially  con- 
structed target,  which  will  have  a  large  proportion  of  its  area 
under  water.  Firing  will  be  carried  out  at  various  ranges,  from 
1,500  yards  upward,  and  at  each  range  a  series  of  shots  will  be 
fired  ;  the  object  being  to  discover  how  far  short  of  the  target  the 
sights  must  be  adjusted  to  insure  the  shot  striking  at  a  sufficient 
distance  below  the  water-line  to  escape  contact  with  the  main  belt 
of  armor. 

"  If  the  experiments  are  successful,  that  is,  if  they  show  that  this 
method  of  under-water  artillery  attack  is  feasible,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  fully  developed ;  for  the  effect  of  a  high-explosive 
shell  striking  below  the  water-level  would  be  much  the  same  as 
that  of  a  torpedo.  Even  if  such  a  shot  did  not  sink  the  vessel 
struck,  the  inrush  of  water  would  considerably  impair  her  stabil- 
ity. The  damage  occasioned  by  the  same  shell  striking  above  the 
water-line  would  not  be  nearly  so  great ;  from  which  it  will  easily 
be  seen  that  for  a  battle-ship  to  have  the  greater  part  of  her  main 
belt  below  water  may  prove  rather  to  be  an  advantage  than  other- 
wise, especially  if,  as  is  the  case  with  modern  American  vessels, 


THE  COLOR  OF  MILK :  REAL  AND  FALSE 

~\  T  ATURAL  milk  is  white  ;  this  is  recognized  by  the  familiar 
■I-  ^  compound  adjective  "milk-white."  Yet  some  people  re- 
gard a  yellow  tint  in  milk  as  desirable,  confusing  its  color  with 
that  of  the  cream,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing.  After  milk  has 
stood  for  some  time  the  cream  rises  to  the  surface  in  a  yellowish 
layer,  but  in  no  case  is  pure  milk  yellow  all  through.  Says  an 
editorial  writer  in  The  Hospital,  commenting  on  these  facts  : 

"The  creamy  tint,  which  sometimes  almost  reaches  that  of  saf- 
fron, comes  in  most  cases  from  the  addition  of  coloring-matter;  it 
never  makes  the  milk  any  better,  while  it  may  conceivably  make 
it  very  much  worse.  One  of  the  least  parts  of  the  mischief  it  does 
is  that  it  enables  a  man  to  sell  skimmed  milk,  denuded  of  its  nat- 
ural cream,  as  a  high  grade  of  new  milk,  and  to  compete  unjustly 
with  his  honester  neighbor,  who  sells  his  milk  as  it  comes  from 
the  cow.  This  form  of  adulteration  is  practised  most  in  the  poorer 
districts,  where  the  people  are  ignorant  and  easily  imposed  upon. 
Even  when  the  coloring-matters  employed  are  not  in  themselves 
harmful,  the  fact  of  adulteration  remains ;  but  often  the  color  is 
given  by  coal-tar  products,  which  are  in  themselves  undesirable. 
Besides  being  colored,  town  milk  is  often  'preserved,'  that  is, 
boric  acid  or  the  like  is  put  in  to  prevent  its  going  sour,  especially 
in  hot  weather.  A  small  quantity  of  this  may  not  be  actively  in- 
jurious, but  those  who  use  it  are  often  not  too  careful  as  to  the 
amount  put  in.  A  medical  man  who  has  examined  specimens  of 
milk  from  dairies  in  both  well-to-do  and  poor  neighborhoods  says 
that  there  are  far  fewer  bacteria  to  be  found  in  the  milk  taken  from 
the  latter  ;  but  adds  that  this  proves  no  superior  purity,  but  only 
the  greater  amount  of  preservative  added  to  the  milk.  In  spite  of 
this  absence  of  bacteria,  we  find  summer  diarrhea  most  prevalent 
among  children  in  the  poor  districts  of  our  towns.  While  doubt- 
less many  factors  tend  to  lower  the  health  of  these  children,  it 
seem  as  if  non-bacterial  milk  did  little  to  maintain  their  strength. 
But  possibly  what  passes  as  diarrhea  is  really  an  irritant  poison- 
ing of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  due  to  the  chemicals  added  to 
milk  to  improve  its  color  and  prevent  its  souring.  Pure  milk  is 
such  an  important  element  in  our  food,  especially  in  that  of  chil- 
dren, that  surely  it  should  be  compulsory  under  penalty  for  farm- 
ers or  dealers  to  state  when  they  put  in  coloring  or  preservatives." 


NUTMEG  POISONING— This  was  the  subject  of  a  recent  ad- 
dress by  Professor  Cushny  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine 
in  London.     Says  The  Hospital  (London)  : 

"  He  referred  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Wallace  in  America,  who  found 
that  cases  of  poisoning  occurred  exclusively  from  the  use  of  the 
crude  nutmeg  or  mace.  .  .  .  The  symptoms  are  drowsiness, 
stupor,  and  diplopia  ['seeing  double  '].  Delirium  is  frequently 
present,  and  sometimes  the  first  symptom  is  burning  pain  in  the 
stomach,  with  anxiety  or  giddiness.  The  symptoms  generally  re- 
semble those  of  cannabis  indica  [hasheesh].  One  fatal  case  oc- 
curred in  a  boy  after  eating  two  nutmegs.  From  experimental 
work  Professor  Cushny  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  symp- 
toms are  to  be  attributed  to  action  of  the  oil  of  nutmeg  on  the 
central  nervous  system.  This  is  deprest ;  but  there  are  some  signs 
of  stimulation  in  the  form  of  restlessness,  slight  convulsive  move- 
ments, and  tremor.  The  oil  has  also  a  marked  local  irritant  ac- 
tion, whether  given  by  the  mouth  or  hypodermically." 


"  Lead  wool,  or  shredded  lead,  is  now  extensively  used  for  jointing  lengths 
of  pipes  in  place  of  the  cumbersome  and  wasteful  method  of  pouring  molten 
lead  inside  the  joint,  and  calking  after  it  has  cooled,"  says  Technical  Literature 
(New  York).  "Lead  wool  is  furnished  ...  in  strands,  which  are  forced 
into  the  joint  after  the  yarn  has  been  put  into  place.  Each  layer  is 
firmly  calked  as  it  is  put  in,  the  result  being  a  tight,  solid  joint.  Joints  can 
be  made  tmder  water  or  in  the  rain,  and  the  pipes  may  lie  in  any  position 
whatever.  Such  work  is  evidently  impossible  with  the  molten-lead  method, 
for  lead  can  not  be  poured  up-hill  nor  in  the  presence  of  moisture." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


OUR  "ERA  OF  CONSCIENCE" 

AMERK  A  in  the  act  of  "  turning  the  moral  corner"  was  exhibited 
b)  Governor  Folk  in  his  address  before  the  Civic  Forum 
oi  New  York.  He  named  the  present  as  an  "era  of  conscience." 
The  Christian  Work  aiiif  Evangelist  (New  York)  in  comment- 
ing upon  his  words  observes  that  "the  patriotism  of  the  man  who 
said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  alter  singing 'America,' 'Oh,  I  could 
die  lor  my  country  !  "  and  three  weeks  later  contest  in  court  that  he 
had  bribed  a  municipal  council,  is  a  patriotism  that  comparatively 
few  men  nowadays  would  own  to."  This  journal  quotes  two 
stories  told  by  the  Governor  of  Missouri  which  "are  illuminating 
by  way  of  showing  the  change  of  the  moral  point  of  view  that  has 
taken  place  in  this  country  within  the  last  few  years."     It  says  : 

"Six  years  ago  a  member  of  the  Missouri  legislature  accepted 

525.000  for  his  vote  in  regard  to  a  certain  bill.  Later  he  received 
S50.C00  from  the  other  side,  and  returned  the  $25,000.  When  the 
man.  who  had  turned  state's  evidence,  related  the  story  on  the 
stand,  the  examining  attorney  asked  him,  'Why  was  it  that  you 
returned  the  $25,000?  '  The  legislator  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  and  in  a  voice  that  showed  his  scorn  of  the  lawyer  for  such 
a  question,  answered:  'I'd  have  you  to  know  that  I'm  too  con- 
scientious to  take  money  from  both  sides  ! ' 

"  The  other  story  was  of  a  Missouri  legislator  who,  after  receiv- 
ing a  bribe,  left  the  capital  by  train  with  the  bribe-money  stuffed 
into  his  pocket-book.  When  he  awoke  on  the  sleeper  the  next 
morning,  he  could  not  find  his  pocket-book.  He  called  the  porter, 
who  at  first  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  theft,  but  later  confest  and 
returned  the  money.  The  legislator  thereupon  read  him  a  lecture. 
"See  here,  my  man,'  said  he,  '  I  could  send  you  to  prison  for  that ; 
but  I  will  not.  I  will,  however,  give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  Al- 
ways remember  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.' 

"'Six  years  ago,' said  Governor  Folk,  in  commenting  on  the  two 
incidents,  'men  would  ^give  and  take  bribes  and  still  pride  them- 
selves on  their  honesty.  They  have  learned  better  than  that  now. 
The  public  conscience  has  taught  them  better.'  " 

Preaching  and  practise,  The  Christian  Work  goes  on  to  say, 
"are  coalescing  more  in  America  than  they  did  twelve  years  ago." 
Further : 

"We  are  appreciating  that  the  only  morality  is  the  morality  of 
action.  We  are  driving  theories  to  their  conclusions,  and  acting 
on  the  conclusions.  We  are  being  aroused  to  the  fact  that  if  it  is 
wrong  to  get  something  for  nothing,  it  is  wrong  not  only  to  get  it 
by  stealing  or  in  gambling,  but  by  speculation,  and  we  are  ques- 
tioning whether  it  is  exactly  right  by  investment,  as  in  land,  where 
not  the  energy  of  the  owner  but  the  development  of  the  community 
is  the  source  of  the  increase  in  value.     Governor  Folk  put  it  thus  : 

"'Too  many  men  have  been  seeking  wealth  without  the  corre- 
sponding inclination  to  labor  for  its  achievement.  Too  many  have 
forgotten  the  divine  injunction,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread."  The  gambling  mania  is  the  outgrowth  of  this  in- 
ordinate desire  for  wealth,  and  with  its  abolition  business,  and  the 
prosperity  that  comes  from  business,  will  be  upon  a  more  moral, 
and  therefore  a  firmer,  foundation.' 

"As   for  business,  the  country  as  a  whole   is  very  well  convinced 

that  whatever  danger  it  runs  is  from  dishonesty,  and  not  the  ex- 
position ot  that  dishonesty,  New  York  papers  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. The  man  who  says  that  the  depression  in  the  in- 
dustrial world  is  caused  by  punishing  crooks  argues  there  can  lie 
no  such  thing  as  honest  prosperity,  and  that  the  prosperity  we  had 
was  that  ol  the  burglar  and  pickpocket.  The  man  who  argues 
that  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  country  to   have  crooki  dness  exposed 

reminds  one  of  the  old  fellow  who  did  not  like  to  take  a  bath  for 

fear  that,  if  he  did.  people  might  think  he  needed  it.  America 
led  the  bath.  We  are  not  (dean  yet,  but  we  are  cleaner.  The 
scrubbing  thus  far  goes  to  show  that  one  need  is  government  more 
directly  by  the  people.  Then  no  New  York  Senate  would  dare 
retain  Kelsey,  nor  would  there  be  any  difficulty  about  changing  the 
race-track  gambling  law.  But,  as  Governor  Folk  said  :  'If  things 
had  gone  on  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  when  bribery  reigned, 


when  lawlessness  was  looked  upon  with  indifference,  when  special 
privileges  seemed  impervious  to  attack,  then  the  end  of  the  Re- 
public itself  might  well  have  been  prophesied,  for  we  were  going 
the  way  other  republics  have  gone  that  have  passed  to  their  death. 
The  republics  that  have  tottered  off  the  stage  of  the  world  into 
oblivion  did  not  die  for  lack  of  material  wealth,  but  for  want  of 
moral  health  ;  they  ceased  to  exist,  not  for  lack  of  money,  but  for 
lack  of  morals.'  " 


ISLAM  A  STEPPING-STONE  TO 
CHRISTIANITY 

'  I  "HAT  Islam  might  become  "a  schoolmaster  to  lead  men  to 
-*-  Christ  "  is  a  belief  held  by  the  well-known  author  of  the 
"Dictionary  of  Islam"  ever  since  he  first  uttered  it  over  thirty 
years  ago.  At  that  time  the  opinion  was  much  criticized,  he  tells 
us  in  the  New  York  Sun  (March  10),  but  he  was  not  to  be  deterred 
from  his  view  which  he  still  retains,  and  thinks  he  finds  added 
confirmation  in  the  signs  of  an  imminent  reform  movement  in 
Mohammedanism  itself.  Islam,  observes  the  writer,  "is  nearer  to 
Christianity  than  Judaism,  and  certainly  much  nearer  than  Bud- 
dhism, which  practically  ignores  the  existence  of  a  personal  God." 
This  scholar  and  Orientalist  declares  : 

"  The  future  of  Islam  is  a  great  problem.  The  Bishop  of  Lahore, 
Dr.  Lefroy,  thinks  that  the  Christian  missionaries  are  now  enter- 
ing upon  a  new  era,  inasmuch  as  they  no  longer  treat  Moslems  as 
'heathen.'  This  is  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  for 
a  Christian  evangelist  will  find  himself  powerless  in  dealing  with 
Moslem  scholars  unless  he  recognizes  Islam  as  a  sect  of  Christian- 
ity. There  is,  I  am  told,  a  movement  on  foot  to  introduce  radical 
changes,  a  reformation,  in  fact,  in  Mohammedanism,  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  which  will  be  to  say  the  daily  prayers  in  a  language  under- 
stood by  the  people, .and  not  in  Arabic,  and  for  learned  doctors  to 
deliver  the  Friday  sermon  in  the  vernacular  of  the  country.  Many 
Mohammedans,  especially  the  Wahhabis,  contend  that  neither 
Sunni  nor  Shiah  sects  of  Islam  represent  the  teachings  of  the 
Prophet,  so  that  as  soon  as  a  reformation  is  set  'on  foot  a  move- 
ment not  altogether  dissimilar  to  the  Protestant  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  century  may  be  expected." 

The  Christian  Scientist,  according  to  the  writer,  ought  to  find 
"a  very  fair  field  in  Mohammedan  countries."  Speaking  of  the 
Christian  converts  from  Islam  of  which  he  has  personal  knowl- 
edge, he  writes : 

"  I  think  I  can  count  fifty  or  sixty  among  my  personal  friends  in 
past  years.  Notable  among  them  are  the  pastor  of  our  church  at 
Peshawar,  the  Rev.  Imam  Shah;  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Imaddudeen, 
of  Amritsar,  who  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  from 
the  late  Archbishop  Tait ;  the  Rev.  Myan  Sadik,  the  pastor  of  a 
church  in  the  Punjab;  Mr.  Abdullah  Athim,  a  scholar  of  some 
distinction;  the  Rev.  Ihsan  Ulla,  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  the 
Punjab.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  first  ordained  native 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  friend  and  tutor  of 
Henry  Martvn.  was  a  convert  from  Mohammedanism.  There 
must  be  several  hundred  converts  from  Islam  in  the  Punjab  alone, 
and  others  are  scattered  about  in  Central  Africa  and  other  mission- 
fields.  But  1  readily  admit  that  the  number  is  small,  altho  I  think 
I  should  be  correct  in  saying  that  the  number  of  converts  from 
Christianity  to  Islam  is  still  much  smaller.  Excluding  of  course 
backsliders,  for  it  is  so  easy  for  a  Christian  convert  from  Moham- 
medanism to  return  to  his  old  faith,  while  it  is  almost  impossible 
£<  .tconvert  from  Hinduism  to  take  a  similar  step.  When  I  was 
in  Egypt  1  found  that  while  there  had  been  many  converts  from 
[slam,  they  had  for  the  most  part  returned  to  their  old  faith.  And 
I  have  just  read  that  in  Palestine  the  converts  from  Islam  to 
Christianity  do  not  number  more  than  twelve." 

Ever)  year,  we  read,  "the  converts  from  Hinduism  in  India  to 
Mohammedanism  can  be  numbered  by  many  thousands,  and  in 
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Central  Africa  whole  tribes  are  being  converted  to   Islam."     On 

the  other  hand  : 

"Among  the  notable  converts  from  Christianity  to  Mohamme- 
danism I  can  only  at  the  present  time  recall  the  names  of  a  few. 
John  Lewis  Burckhardt,  the  Oriental  traveler,  embraced  Islam 
and  is  buried  in  the  Mohammedan  graveyard  outside  Cairo.  Mr. 
Melville,  a  son  of  Canon  Melville,  the  celebrated  preacher  at  St. 
Paul's,  embraced  Islam  and  was  immediately  removed  from  the 
civil  service  in  India.  Mr.  William  Henry  Quillian,  a  native  of 
Liverpool,  became  a  Moslem  twenty-three  years  ago  and  is  now 
the  Sheik -ul-Islam  of  the  British  Isles.  There  are  others,  but 
these  are  the  onlv  names  I  recall." 


MORE  JEWISH  STRICTURES  ON 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  takes  its  devotees  from  all  sources, 
not  excluding  those  of  non-Christian  faith.  Judaism,  through 
the  organs  of  its  church,  has  uttered  protests  against  the  success 
of  the  new  cult  in  winning  converts  from  the  faith  of  Israel.  The 
editor  of  The  American  Hebrew  (New  York)  explained  in  an  arti- 
cle that  we  quoted  on  February  15  why  Jews  adopted  the  faith  of 
Christian  Science,  and  was  "challenged  "  at  considerable  length 
""by  a  Christian  Scientist,  formerly  a  Jew."  Whereupon  the  editor 
uncorks  the  vials  of  his  wrath  against  the  mystical  faith,  declaring 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  act  as  it  did  in  the  case  of 
polygamy  and  stamp  out  certain  practises  of  Christian  Science 
■whose  justification  is  based  upon  similar  pleas.  Polygamy  was 
not  saved  for  Mormonism  by  reason  of  its  forming  "a  part  of  its 
religious  doctrine  "  ;  and  no  more,  asserts  this  writer,  ought  the 
Government  to  withhold  its  hand  "when  the  lives  of  the  people  are 
put  at  hazard  by  reason  of  the  fanaticism  of  a  sect  the  logical  con- 
duct of  which  leads  not  alone  to  self-murder  but  to  the  destruction 
of  the  lives  of  others  as  well."  A  recent  New-York  case  is  cited 
of  "a  diphtheria  patient  who  was  left  without  medical  treatment 
and  without  isolation  because  of  a  religious  conviction."  The 
writer  speaks  with  some  vehemence  in  these  words  : 

"The  religion  that  so  acts  in  these  days  deserves  to  be  classified 
with  the  Moloch-worshiping  faiths  of  old  and  is  to  be  characterized 
only  as  a  lunacy  or  a  crime.  With  every  conceivable  tolerance  for 
every  conceivable  shade  of  religious  belief  no  set  of  people  may 
be  permitted  in  a  civilized  community  to  carry  out  the  tenets  of 
what  they  conceive  to  be  their  religion  to  the  peril  of  the  entire 
community  of  which  they  are  a  part.  ...  No  argument  about  the 
superior  intelligence  of  God  and  the  inferior  intelligence  of  man, 
about  the  origin  of  evil  or  of  death,  or  any  other  of  the  abstruse 
fallacies  with  which  Christian  Scientists  befog  the  issue,  can  avail 
to  divert  from  them  the  unsparing  and  unceasing  denunciation 
of  right-thinking  men  who  have  at  heart  the  well-being  of  the 
community. 

"  In  so  far  as  it  is  claimed  for  Christian  Science  that  it  makes  for 
the  happiness  of  its  adherents,  we  believe  that  something  is  to  be 
said  for  this  claim.  Happiness,  however,  is  not  the  sole  end  of 
life.  Duty  is  far  superior  to  happiness,  and  that  duty  is  far 
superior  to  happiness  is  a  lesson  which  Christian  Scientists  appear 
not  yet  to  have  learned.  No  Jew  who  appreciates  the  fact  that 
Judaism  is  a  religion  of  righteousness  can  allow  himself  to  be 
diverted  from  his  own  faith  by  the  specious  plea  that  the  adoption 
of  a  popular  form  of  charlatanry  will  make  him  more  comfortable. 
It  was  the  happy  custom  of  Mr.  Podsnap,  when  things  did  not  suit 
him,  to  deny  that  they  existed.  Christian  Science  may,  with  a 
Podsnappian  wave  of  the  hand,  deny  the  existence  of  sorrow,  pain, 
and  evil.  These  do  exist  nevertheless,  and  Judaism  recognizes 
that  they  exist,  that  they  are  to  be  struggled  with  and  are  to  be 
overcome,  but  are  not  to  be  denied.  It  is  in  the  struggle  with 
these  forces  that  character  is  formed  and  it  is  because  of  the  three 
thousand  years  of  such  struggle  that  Judaism  has  developed  the 
kind  of  character  of  which,  despite  shortcomings,  it  need  not  be 
ashamed." 

The  diphtheria  case  referred  to  above,  involving  the  death  of  a 
young  woman,  gave  rise  to  comment  in  the  lay  press.  The  New 
York  Evening  Past  charged  that  "no  quarantine  was  placed  on 


cured    by    Christian    Science    are    incurable 
under  medical  care." 


her  room  and  she  had  daily  visitors."  To  this  statement  Mr.  J.  V. 
Dittemore,  of  the  Christian-Science  Committee  on  Publication  for 
the  State  of  New  York,  replies  in  a  letter  to  The  Evening  Post : 

"It  is  not  proper  that  so  much  stress  should  be  laid  upon  this 
point  in  connection  with  Christian  Science.  Carelessness  is  no 
part  of  Christian-Science  practise.  The  rules  of  the  Christian- 
Science  Church  demand 
that  cases  of  this  kind 
shall  be  immediately  re- 
ported to  the  proper  au- 
thorities, and  the  common 
practise  of  Christian- 
Science  practitioners  is 
to  use  extreme  care  with 
their  patients  even  tho 
they  may  not  be  consid- 
ered of  a  sufficiently  seri- 
ous nature  to  be  reported 
to  the  authorities,  and  the 
isolation  of  their  patients 
is  considered  of  the  ut- 
most importance  since 
the  publicity  of  a  patient 
subjects  him  to  more  or 
less  annoyance  which  can 
be  avoided  by  isolation. 

"While  Christian-Sci- 
entist parents  are  not 
supposed  to  be  diagnos- 
ticians, the  same  may  be 
said  of  other  laymen  who  J-  v.  dittemore, 

believe  in  the  practise  of  Who  believes  that  "cases  which  cannot  be 

medicine.  It  is  not  a  cus- 
tom with  any  class  of  be- 
lievers to  rush  off  for  the  doctor  every  time  there  is  a  little  ailment 
in  the  family,  and  for  this  reason  mistakes  similar  to  that  of  the 
Moore  case  frequently  occur,  and  in  addition  to  this  physicians 
oftentimes  mistake  in  their  diagnosis.  In  my  own  experience  I 
have  known  cases  where  diphtheria  has  been  diagnosed  as  a  sim- 
ple, unalarming  disease,  and  so  long  as  such  mistakes  occur  with 
the  medical  fraternity  itself  there  is  no  occasion  for  making  any 
unusual  noise  concerning  this  case.  If  Dr.  Smith  made  the  dec- 
laration that  this  case  might  have  been  saved  if  he  had  been  called 
sooner  he  certainly  knows  his  position  is  untenable,  for  even  tho 
it  may  be  said  that  the  administration  of  antitoxin  proves  efficient 
in  many  cases,  it  still  remains  true  that  many  die  of  this  disease  in 
spite  of  the  use  of  this  remedy,  and  it  is  said  that  diphtheria  cases 
are  sometimes  as  bad  as  they  can  be,  and  are  considered  fatal  from 
the  very  start.  Perhaps  this  case  may  have  been  so  considered 
under  a  doctor's  care,  and  in  view  of  this  there  is  nothing  to  contra- 
dict the  assumption  that  the  young  woman  would  have  died  sooner 
if  she  had  not  had  Christian-Science  treatment  for  a  few  days. 

"My  own  experience  in  Christian  Science  makes  me  feel  safe  in 
declaring  that,  as  a  rule,  those  cases  which  can  not  be  cured  by 
Christian  Scientists  are  incurable  under  medical  care,  and  that 
those  cases  which  are  readily  curable  from  the  medical  standpoint 
yield  even  more  readily  to  Christian-Science  treatment.  I  have 
known  but  few  cases  which  were  benefited  by  medical  treatment 
after  having  failed  to  receive  benefits  under  Christian-Science 
treatment 

"We  think  it  can  be  readily  shown  that  more  children  have  died 
from  the  blundering  administration  of  antitoxin  than  have  died 
under  Christian-Science  treatment.  It  was  reported  a  few  years 
ago  that  two  children  in  a  family  were  paralyzed  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  antitoxin  as  a  preventive.  The  children  were  not  sick 
at  the  time  the  drug  was  given  to  them.  Such  mistakes  occur 
more  frequently  than  deaths  occur  under  Christian-Science  treat- 
ment, and  Christian  Science  has  this  advantage,  at  least,  that  it 
never  kills,  even  when  it  does  not  cure. 

Mr.  Dittemore  quotes  Mr.  Farlow,  of  Boston,  to  the  effect  that 
"  in  most  cases  where  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  expose  alleged 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  Christian  Scientists,  careful  investiga- 
tion has  revealed  an  equal  amount,  and  sometimes  a  double  de- 
gree, of  the  same  kind  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
not  Christian  Scientists." 
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CATHOLIC   SIDE  OF  THE   KONGO 
QUESTION 

A  II  Kill  Catholic  authority  accuses  "must  of  the  sectarian 
weeklies  of  this  country  and  many  of  our  secular  dailies  "  of 
"senselessly  and  ignorantly  denouncing  the  administration  of  the 
Kongo  Free  State  as  being  characterized  by  'atrocities  committed 
on  the  natives  '  and  various  other  sorts  of  inhumanities."  The 
Pittsburg  Observer,  which  utters  this  charge,  looks  with  discour- 
iient  upon  the  fruitless  labor  it  and  other  Catholic  papers  have 
engaged  in  for  three  years  "refuting  these  lying  slanders."  Their 
data,  which  they  declare  authoritative,  have  been  furnished,  it  is 
asserted.  "  by  bishops  and  priests  who  have  lived  for  many  years 
in  the  Kongo  country  "  :  but  besides  these  they  have  derived  infor- 
mation  from  "eminent  non-Catholic  travelers  and  explorers  who 
have  been  through  that  region."  The  misinformation  upon  which 
the  charges  of  cruelty  have  been  based,  The  Observer  declares, 
has  been  furnished  by  "a  handful  of  Protestant  missionaries  and 
lay  grafters  of  the  same  sects,  some  of  the  latter  of  whom  have 
served  penitentiary  terms  for  trying  to  blackmail  King  Leopold  by 
threatening  to  publish  a  book  on  the  'atrocities.' "  The  question 
which  "suggests  itself  to  all  fair-minded  American  citizens  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject,"  says  The  Observer,  is  : 

"Why  should  the  statements  of  a  handful  of  ministerial  and  lay 
grafters,  in  the  pay  of  Englishmen,  be  accorded  more  credence  in 
this  country  than  those  made  by  Catholic  missionaries  who  are 
subject  to  no  such  influences,  and  who  have  lived  much  longer  in, 
and  have  had  many  more  opportunities  of  observing  the  actual 
conditions  prevailing  in,  the  Kongo  Free  State?  If  bigotry  dic- 
tates the  preference  in  credence,  then  let  us  ask  why  should  the 
biased  and  paid-for  asseverations  of  the  grafters  mentioned  be  be- 
lieved rather  than  those  made  by  non-Catholics  like  Professor 
Starr,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Sir  Henry  M.  Stanley,  Mr. 
A.  Savage  Landor,  M.  Edouard  Fia,  the  celebrated  Frenchman; 
Mr.  Grenfell,  an  English  Protestant  missionary;  Mr.  Forfeit,  of 
the  same  calling;  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston,  Mr.  Greshoff  (Dutch- 
man with  twenty-eight  years'  African  experience),  Capt.  M.  D. 
Bell,  Mr.  Michael  Molland,  Mr.  E.  van  Hees  (Dutch),  Messrs. 
Ascenso  and  Polidiri  (Italian  doctors),  Mrs.  French  Sheldon, 
Major  Sir  H.  James  Harrison,  Dr.  Christy  (an  English  medical 
man),  Mrs.  Doering  (American  lady  missionary),  Mr.  Taylor 
(English  trader)?  All  these  say  the  same  thing — namely,  that 
they  have  never  encountered  any  'atrocities  '  or  met  the 'victims 
of  red  rubber.'  On  the  contrary,  they  testify  to  the  vast  civilizing 
work  performed  by  Belgium  among  the  natives." 

Against  the  "false  assertions"  of  the  "misinformed  "  religious 
press,  The  Observer  declares  that  it  "could  place  many  statements 
made  by  holy,  self-sacrificing  bishops  and  priests  of  ( lod  who  have 
resided  many  years  in  the  Kongo  region — some  of  them  nearly 
thirty  years."  Among  them  are  Mgr.  Augouard,  who  lived  twenty- 
seven  years  in  the  Kongo:  Mgr.  Roelens,  a  resident  of  twelve 
years,  and  the  Rev.  Bruno  Schmitte,  all  of  whom  deny  the 
"atrocities"  and  praise  the  civilizing  influence  of  the  Belgian  ad- 
ministration.     It  adds : 

"  Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  one  of  Protestant  England's 
colonies,  situated  not  far  from  the  former — Southern  Nigeria.  The 
English  officials  who  govern  that  colony  dispose  of  the  rubber, 
whether  grown  on  the  natives*  land  or  not.  In  the  Kongo  the  Bel- 
gian authorities  do  not  dispose  of  the  rubber  grown  on  the  land  of 
the  natives.     In  Southern  Nigeria  European  and  other  traders  are 

not  obliged  to  replant  trees  in  the  places  of  those  which   they  de- 
stroy ;  the  unfortunate  natives  are  forced  to  do  the  replant  ini;  for  the 

traders,  without  pay.      In   the    Kongo    European  and  other  traders 
must  have  the  replanting  done,  and  must  pay  the  natives  for  doing 

it.     In  Southern  Nigeria  it  a  native  collects  and  disposes  of  rubber 
that  grows  on  his  own  land  he  is  liable  to  be  lined  $500  or  to  be 

sent    to    jail    for    a   year.      No  such    oppressive    law   exists   in  the 

Kongo.     And  here  are  two  fat  ts  which  ought  to  impress  American 

nian  critics  ot  the  administration  of  the  Kongo    of  which  they 

know  nothing:  gallons  of  intoxicating  spirits  imported  into  the 

Kongo  (thirty  million  inhabitants))    ^2,650;  gallons  of  intoxicating 
spirits  imported  into  Southern  Nigeria  (three  million  inhabitants), 


1,541,848.  Let  us  hope  that  we  shall  see  no  more  ignorant  criti- 
cisms of  the  administration  of  the  Kongo  Free  State  in  any  Amer- 
ican paper,  sectarian  or  secular." 


"ROBERT  ELSMERE"  AND  MODERNISM 

1\  J  RS.  HUMPHRY  WARD  considers  the  progress  of  "Robert 
i  »  A  Elsmere  "  from  language  to  language  an  index  of  the  inril- 
tration  of  "Modernist  "  ideas  as  they  affected  various  peoples.  It 
is  just  twenty  years  since  her  famous  book  was  published,  but  it 
took  ten  years  for  it  to  reach  Italy,  and  fifteen  years  for  it  to  reach 
France,  and  she  ascribes  the  delay  to  the  fact  that  the  Latin  peo- 
ples were  not  yet  prepared  for  her  gospel.  The  occasion  of  her 
remarks  was  a  lecture  in  London  by  Mr.  Sabatier  on  Modernism 
at  which  she  introduced  the  speaker.  The  New  York  Tizzies  ob- 
serves that  "a  well-seasoned  man  of  the  world  of  a  literary  bent 
might  have  hesitated  on  such  an  occasion  to  associate  one  of  his 
own  books  with  a  world-movement  so  formidable  as  that  which 
the  Pope  and  M.  Sabatier  call  'Modernism.''  The  report  of 
Mrs.  Ward's  address  appears  in  the  London  Tizzies  as  follows  : 

"Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  introduced  M.  Sabatier,  and  said  that  they 
were  met  at  a  moment  of  discouragement  and  crisis  for  the  Mod- 
ernist movement.  Yet.  as  one  looked  back,  what  a  change  in  a 
few  years  had  that  movement  effected  !  It  was  twenty  years  this 
month  since  "Robert  Elsmere'  appeared.  That  book — a  straw- 
floated  by  the  tide — excited  some  attention  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica ;  it  was  translated  into  German,  Danish,  and  Swedish  ;  and  not 
a  single  Latin  country,  so  far  as  she  could  remember,  showed  any 
interest  in  it  whatever.  An  eminent  Italian  critic  and  senator, 
Signor  Nigra,  writing  an  article  upon  it  some  years  after  it  ap- 
peared, spoke  with  indulgent  surprize  of  the  book's  circulation, 
pointing  out  how  impossible  such  a  phenomenon  would  have  been 
in  any  Catholic  country,  especially  in  Italy,  where,  he  said,  '  no- 
body dreams  of  reconstruction.  There  is  not  faith  enough  in  this 
country  to  make  a  heresy.'  Ten  years  later  'Robert  Elsmere  '  was 
translated  into  Italian.  But  about  the  same  time,  and,  if  she  re- 
membered right,  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  M.  Loisy's 
first  book,  M.  Brunetiere,  the  well-known  editor  of  France's  great- 
est review,  and  the  champion  of  the  Catholic  'intellectuals,'  ap- 
plied to  her — to  her  great  amazement — for  leave  to  insert  a  large 
portion  of  her  book  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mozides.  Mrs.  Ward 
continued  :  '  I  went  to  see  him  at  the  office  of  the  review,  and  asked 
him  what  could  possibly  lead  him  to  think  of  such  a  publication. 
"Because  in  these  fifteen  years,"  he  said,  "the  ideas  which  that 
book  tried  to  express  in  popular  form  have  at  last  become  inter- 
esting to  us.  No  French  Catholic  in  1888  could  have  paid  any 
heed  to  them,  and  for  the  non-Catholic  the  idea  of  any  reconstruc- 
tion of  Christianity  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge  was  merely 
absurd.  To-day  these  questions,  these  ideas  are  everywhere — in 
the  Catholic  world  and  outside  it.  They  have  penetrated  the  sem- 
inaries, they  are  working  profoundly  among  the  clergy.  It  is  im- 
possible that  this  review*,  as  the  mirror  of  current  thought,  can 
ignore  them.  As  a  Catholic  I  must  try  to  do  my  best  in  guiding 
them."  Then  I  asked  M.  Brunetiere  what  was  his  own  idea  of 
the  future.  We  were  alone  in  the  office  of  the  review,  and  J  can 
still  see  his  melancholy,  sincere  look,  the  look  of  a  man  from 
whom  death  was  not  far  off,  and  who  despaired  proloundly  of  the 
modern  world.  "  My  idea  is,"  he  said,  after  thinking  a  little,  "that 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Church,  the  duty  of  her  leaders,  of  Rome, 
and  the  bishops,  to  hold  up  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  Europe 
the  norm  of  faith.  When  erroneous  ideas  are  abroad  the  Church 
must  be  constantly  repeating,  constantly  recalling  men  to  what, 
for  her,  is  truth  and  faith.  There  must  be  pronouncements  from 
the  Vatican,  pronouncements  from  the  Episcopate — that  is  the 
Church's  right.  No  fair-minded  man  can  blame  her  for  that.  But" 
— and  here  he  spoke  with  emphasis — "no  personal  penalties.no 
disciplinary  measures."  This  remark  applied  particularly,  added 
Mrs.  Ward,  to  the  case  of  Dr.  Mivart,  which  they  had  just  been 
discussing.  I  low  infinitely  more  point  had  it  to-day  even  than  it 
had  then  !  Catholicism  was  in  the  midst  of  a  great  reconstructive 
movement,  and  personal  penalties  and  disciplinary  measures — as 
M.  Sabatier  would  tell  them — had  been  raining  upon  it.  Its  lead- 
ers were  silenced,  suspended,  pursued,  but  as  penalties  multiplied 
Modernism  spread." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


CHURCH   ABUSES  ASSAILED  BY  THE 

STAGE 

rTHK  stage  has  been  so  often  assailed  by  the  church  that 
*■  the  time  appears  to  have  come  for  a  turning  of  the  tables. 
A  play  just  produced  in  Baltimore,  called  "The  Servant  in 
the  House,"  sets  out  to  show  that  "the  church,  as  at  present 
constituted,  is  a  hollow  mockery  from  foundation  to  dome,  and 
that  if  Christ  were  to  be  born  to-day  instead  of  two  thousand  years 
ago,  the  first  people,  or  rather  the  only  class,  he  would  revile 
would  be  the  clergy."  The  church  is  measured  by  its  own  yard- 
stick and  found  wanting.  This,  according  to  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
is  a  motif  that  has  been  waiting  for  playwrights,  and  the  wonder 
is  that  neither  Pinero,  Jones,  Sudermann,  nor  Bernard  Shaw  has 
grasped  it.  The  author,  it  may  be  said,  is  Mr.  Charles  Rann 
Kennedy,  an  Englishman  who,  like  his  fellow-countryman,  Henry 
Arthur  Jones  in  his  two  last  plays,  has  come  to  America  to  give 
his  work  its  initial  production.  The  other  Baltimore  papers, 
speaking  with  considerable  enthusiasm  of  the  new  work,  point 
out  its  unusual  features.  For  one  thing,  it  has  no  "love  story 
whatever."  Its  action,  we  are  told,  follows  the  lines  of  the  old 
Greek  drama  in  a  unity  of  time  and  place,  and  the  interest,  un- 
aided by  dramatic  situation  in  the  theatrical  sense,  says  the  Balti- 
more American,  maintains  itself  "entirely  on  idea  and  character." 
The  influence  of  Ibsen  is  naturally  apparent.  Says  the  Baltimore 
News  : 

"The  play,  which  is  really  an  allegory,  is  full  of  profound  spiri- 
tual meaning  and  is  deeply  infused  with  the  quality  and  technic  of 
Ibsen.  There  are  but  a  few  persons  around  whom  the  action  re- 
volves, and  the  unities  are  so  far  preserved  that  the  story  is  abso- 
lutely continuous.  The  curtain  for  each  of  the  four  acts  falls  at  a 
slight  climax  and  is  almost  instantly  raised  again  without  change 
of  scene,  and  the  dialog  is  resumed.  All  the  familiar  devices  of 
the  ordinary  drama  are  disregarded.  In  place  of  mechanical  con- 
trivance we  have  the  conflict  of  character — war  of  opposing  wills, 
development  of  spiritual  lessons,  and  the  movement  of  strange 
fancies  in  symbolism.  In  spite  of  the  exclusion  of  the  accepted 
methods  of  traditional  playwriting  there  is  a  skilfully  connected 
story,  and  even  at  the  close  a  surprize ;  and,  still  more  oddly,  con- 
sidering that  this  is  an  Ibsen  drama,  there  is  a  happy  ending." 

The  course  of  the  story  unfolded  in  this  "unconventional  "  play 
is  set  forth  by  the  Baltimore  Stin  in  these  words  : 

"The  scene  is  the  home  of  a  young  English  vicar  and  his  wife. 
Into  the  home  comes  'the  servant  in  the  house.'  He  is  introduced 
as  an  Indian  butler  and  he  performs  good  service.  In  reality  he 
is  a  long-lost  brother  of  the  vicar — a  bishop  from  India.  The  im- 
pression is  also  given,  and  given  directly,  that  he  is  the  reincarna- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  In  the  home  of  the  vicar  is  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  another 
long-absent  brother,  a  miserable,  drunken  specimen  of  humanity. 
This  representative  of  Socialism  and  the  dregs  of  London  unex- 
pectedly shows  up  and  incidentally  becomes  the  real  'hero  '  of  the 
play.  He  is  the  'drain-pipe,'  as  he  says — for  there  must  be  drain- 
pipes— that  carries  off  all  doubt  and  sorrow.  He  finds  the  trouble, 
all  the  trouble,  right  under  the  foundation  of  the  crumbling  church. 
His  dramatic  description  of  the  cesspool  of  sham  and  show  and 
form  and  creed,  and  miserable  hypocrisy,  that  he  discovers  right 
under  the  pulpit,  makes  his  parson  brother  throw  off  his  coat  and 
jerk  off  his  clerical  habiliments  with  disgust. 

"LI  am  no  longer  a  preacher,  a  pretender,'  he  declares.  'I  am  a 
man.  I  disown  my  creeds  and  my  shams.  I  go  to  do  the  work  of 
a  man  ;  the  work  that  God  has  shown  me.' 

"But  into  the  house  comes  what  the  'servant '  calls  'the  abomi- 
nation.' He  is  James  Ponsonby  Makeshifte,  D.D.,  the  Most 
Reverend,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lancaster — a  mighty  man  in  the 
church.  His  main  object  in  life,  he  confesses  confidentially,  is  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  'The  Society  for  the  Promotion  and  the  Preser- 
vation of  Emoluments  of  the  -Clergy.'     He  is  the  friend  of  the 


wealthy  men  and  he  gets  them  to  dig  deep  into  their  pocketbooks. 
He  is  scornful  of  all  that  is  not  sanctimonious. 

"'Do  you  mean  to  say  I  would  sit  down  with  a  common  working- 
man?  '  he  asks  the  'servant.' 

"'Yes,'  replies  the  'servant.' 

"'  What  do  you  suppose  I  am? '  demands  the  Bishop. 

"'A  bishop  in  God's  church,'  replies  the  'servant.' 

"The  Bishop  is  finally  forced  to  confess  that  his  doctrine,  and 
the  secret  doctrine  of  all  his  profession,  is  'to  give  as  little  as  pos- 
sible and  grab  as  much  as  we  can.' 

"This  and  other  things  that  crop  out  so  disgust  the  vicar's  wife 
that  finally  she  determines  to  stand  by  her  husband,  who  has  been 
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CHARLES   RANN    KENNEDY. 


The  writer  of  a  play  just  produced  whose  climax  shows  a  vicar  re- 
nouncing his  church  with  the  declaration  that  "  the  church  and  the 
clergy  are  as  far  from  anything  that  Christ  ever  intended  as  Mars 
is  from  the  earth." 

true  to  himself  and  thrown  off  the  shackles  his  church  has  imposed 
upon  him. 

"The  'abomination  '  is  put  out  of  the  house  ;  the  'servant '  be- 
comes  master  ;  the  niece  rejoices  in  finding  her  father  the  noblest 
of  men  in  spite  of  his  wretched  appearance,  and  then  her  father 
and  his  brother,  the  vicar,  go  forth  declaring  that  they  will  do 
their  part  to  show  people  that  the  church  and  the  clergy  are  as  far 
from  anything  that  Christ  ever  intended  as  Mars  is  from  the  earth." 

The  play  was  produced  by  Henry  Miller's  new  company  of  asso- 
ciate players  and  will  be  seen  in  several  cities  before  coming  to 
New  York.  It  was  received,  reports  the  Baltimore  American, 
"with  absorbed  attention  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  and  with  a 
genuine  enthusiasm  which  showed  the  deep  impression  it  had 
made."  The  "intensity  of  grip,  which  never  flagged  throughout," 
is  worth  considering  in  a  drama  that  "defied  every  important  tenet 
of  the  average  managerial  idea  of  a  successful  play."  The  com- 
pany is  described  as  "one  of  remarkable  excellence."  Mr.  Walter 
Hampden,  formerly  with  Mme.  Nazimova  in  "  The  Master  Builder," 
played  the  title  role  "with  impressive  dignity,  fine  reserve  force, 
and  an  effective  note  of  mysticism  in  the  character."     Mr.  Tyrone 
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Power,  in  the  part  of  the  forsaken  brother,  "displayed  some  of  the 
finest  qualities  of  histrionic  art."  Miss  Edith  Wynn  Matthison, 
wife  of  the  author  and  well  known  for  her  portrayal  of  "Every- 
man "  in  the  earlier  years  oi  Ben  Greet's  American  tours,  "gave  a 
natural  and  deeply  impressive  portrayal  of  the  wife."  Others  in 
the  cast  were  Arthur  Lewis,  Charles  Dalton,  Galwey  Herbert,  and 
.Mi-s  Mahel  Moore. 


WHY  WE  LIKE  WHAT  WE  LIKE 

—  T  ^  1 1  E  "  personal  note  "  which  has  made  journalism  into  the  thing 
J-  ol  abhorrei  e  or  of  envy  according  to  the  taste  and  temper- 
ament of  the  judge,  lias  also  come  to  dominate  our  standards  of 
criticism.  It  shows  itself  as  a  "spirit  of  rebellion  against  author- 
ity." we  are  told  by  Mr.  K.  A.  Scott-James,  in  a  recent  English 
work  called  "Modernism  and  Romance."  Modernism,  it  must  be 
explained,  is  not  to  he  taken  here  in  the  special  theological  mean- 
ing which  it  has  lately  acquired.  It  stands  for  the  spirit  that  per- 
vades the  literature  of  the  present  day,  and  one  of  the  strident 
notes  of  this  spirit  is  the  personal  tone.  So  "exaggerated  and 
fanatical"  has  the  personal  note  shown  itself  in  its  rebellion 
against  authority,  the  writer  points  out,  that  "critics  of  the  old 
school  declare  that  the  British  public  has  lost  its  capacity  of  ap- 
preciation, its  standards,  its  sensitiveness  to  form."  The  modern 
critic,  we  are  told,  generally  reminds  himself  that  everything  has 
been  said  about  a  given  subject  that  can  be  said;  that,  if  it  be  a 
man  of  letters,  his  life  has  been  written  and  his  books  all  edited, 
that  "the  principles  of  his  art,  his  influence  upon  his  contempo- 
raries, to  say  nothing  of  his  final  place  in  literature,  have  all  been 
determined  with  unerring  precision."  In  fact,  this  supposed 
critic  goes  on  to  reflect,  "there  is  nothing  about  him  which  remains 
unknown,  excepting  one  thing — how  he  happens  to  affect  me. 
Hut  as  that  is  something  quite  different  from  anything  that  any 
one  has  ever  mentioned,  and  to  me  it  seems  the  one  thing  about 
him  which  matters,  I  propose  to  write  a  book  about  him."  Mr. 
Scott-James  speaks  about  this  self-centering  habit  thus  : 

"  The  introspective  habit  of  modern  writers,  the  tendency  to  look 
upon  their  own  emotions  and  to  reveal  them,  has  led  to  an  in- 
tensely personal  quality  in  criticism  as  well  as  in  art,  and  some- 
times to  a  contemptuous  deviation  from  fixt  artistic  standards. 
There  is  no  dogma  about  art  from  which  some  reputable  critic 
does  not  dissent;  there  is  probably  no  masterpiece  in  literature 
which  does  not  bore  and  even  irritate  some  person  usually  sensi- 
tive to  literary  charm.  The  author,  the  critic,  and  the  general 
reader,  confronted  with  an  ever  growing  range  of  interests  and 
accessible  books,  are  thrown  back  upon  themselves  and  the  tastes 
which  individual  circumstances,  and  not  general  principles,  have 
created  in  them.  Literary  values  have  altered.  There  was  a  time 
when  a  book  would  be  weighed  and  precisely  assessed  in  the 
formal,  quasi-technical  language  of  elegant  literary  circles — the 
only  circles  in  which  books  were  read.  Fanny  Bumey  would 
quote  the  formal  approval  or  disapproval  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  Mrs. 
Vesey  would  quote  Mrs.  Montague;  all  would  quote  some  tradi- 
tional phrase  of  Pope  or  Addison  ;  and  when  once  the  little  world 
of  readers  was  supposed  to  have  made  up  its  mind,  it  was  heresy 
or   ignorance   to   disagree.      At   the   present   day,  on    the   contrary. 

there  is  a  flood  oi  conflicting  opinions,  not  as  of  old  upon  the- 
ology, but  upon  literature  and  all  the  arts.  Quot  homines  tot 
sententia.  Tin-  more  unorthodox  the  opinion,  the  more  'original ' 
and  'clever'  it  is  held  to  be.  Then-  is  no  aspect  of  truth  too  one- 
sided, no  paradox  ton  startling,  to  win  the  applause  of  a  proudly 
divided  multitude.  And  the  reason  of  this  change  is  that  litera- 
ture has  been  democrat  i/ed  ;  it  has  been  disseminated  among 
widely  differing  classes  oi  the  community,  the  majority  of  which 
i  .ue  tor  books  just  so  far  as  the)  prove  agreeable  to  the  individual 
tastes  of  themselves,  the    readers.     Ami   this  tendency,  starting 

among    uneducated,    informal    readers,    has   spread    upward    to    the 
educated  and    even  the  learned.      The  literary  values  have  altered, 
lit  most  people  no    longer   ask  whether   this  or  that  work  con- 
forms to   the  standards  set  up  by  the  classics  of  the    language,  but 


whether  it  stimulates  them  as  individuals,  whether  it  finds  a  re- 
sponse in  their  own  possibly  misshapen  emotional  fabric — whether, 
in  fact,  it  matters  to  them." 

The  writer  appears  to  dunk  that  "we  are  passing  through  a 
period  of  transition  which  seems  to  promise  compensations."  He 
points  out  that  probably  "the  Americans  "  were  the  first  "to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  this  personal,  subjective  quality  in  liter- 
ature." Emerson  and  Walt  Whitman  are  mentioned  as  the  fore- 
runners, while  John  Burroughs  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "the  cry- 
ing want  always  is  for  new,  fresh  power  to  break  up  the  old  ver- 
dicts and  opinions,  and  set  all  afloat  again."  Mr.  Scott-James 
writes  : 

"In  a  recent  article  in  The  Albany  Review  (London)  Mr. 
Edward  Carpenter  pointed  out  the  transitional  character  of  that 
phase  of  morality  which  passes  muster  to-day  ;  the  old  religious 
tenets  which  we  profess  to  hold,  the  moral  shibboleths  which  we 
still  pronounce,  the  whole  ethical  code  upon  which  society  is  sup- 
posed to  be  based,  all  are  inadequate  to  real  goodness  of  life  and 
conduct.  The  time  has  come,  he  seems  to  say,  when  the  just  man 
should  abandon  childish  codes  and  live  according  to  the  justice  of 
his  own  ideals.  And  can  we  not  see  a  similar  evolution  in  the 
feeling  for  things  beautiful?  Just  as  authority  has  been  under- 
mined in  religion  and  morals,  so  too  in  art.  The  old  accepted 
standards  can  not  satisfy  a  changing  age,  wherein  the  individual 
searches  on  all  sides  for  some  means  of  self-expression,  no  matter 
what  it  is,  if  only  he  can  convince  the  world  of  that  atom  of  truth 
for  which  he  stands." 


BEETHOVEN'S  ORCHESTRATION 

THE  musical  fad  of  the  hour  is  for  "orchestration."  Com- 
posers whose  works  do  not  present  a  sufficient  complexity 
in  this  respect  are  voted  as  tiresome  and  old  fogies.  Mr.  Hender- 
son, musical  critic  of  The  Sun  (New  York),  even  mentions  "a 
local  composer"  who  was  eager  to  spend  two  or  three  years  in 
Europe  studying  instrumentation  with  Richard  Strauss  and  then  to 
reorchestrate  Beethoven's  fifth  symphony.  Mr.  Henderson  thinks 
the  result  would  be  interesting  chiefly  for  provmg  "that  Bee- 
thoven's instrumentation  was  precisely  the  right  thing  for  Bee- 
thoven's melodic  and  harmonic  idiom."  And  his  further  dictum 
that  "the  color  must  fit  the  drawing  "  reminds  one  of  the  current 
objections  that  are  being  raised  to  the  rewriting,  by  the  author 
himself,  of  the  earlier  novels  of  Henry  James.  Mr.  James  might  be 
said  to  be  fired  with  the  mistaken  desire  to  "reorchestrate"  his 
works.  Mr.  Henderson  observes  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  March  S 
that  "music-lovers  who  are  really  desirous  of  comprehending  how 
music  is  made,  can  not  do  better  than  spend  some  of  their  days 
and  nights  over  the  scores  of  Beethoven,  while  young  composers 
eager  to  scale  instrumental  heights  and  flash  the  orchestral  light- 
nings of  Berlioz,  Wagner,  and  Strauss  should  remember  that  all 
three  of  these  masters  learned  their  business  from  the  composer 
of  the  ninth  symphony."     He  proceeds  : 

"There  is  not  a  little  misconception  in  regard  to  orchestration. 
Those  who  have  not  grasped  the  philosophy  of  orchestral  coloring 
fancy  that  the  richer  the  instrumental  scheme  the  better  the  result. 
The  truth  is  that  the  color  must  lit  the  drawing.  It  would  be  ruin- 
ous to  apply  a  Turner  color  scheme  to  a  Jules  Dupre",  just  as  it 
would  be  to  apply  l'ompeian  tints  to  a  I.ouis  X  I V.  decoration. 
In  music    form   and   the   method   of   expression  were    for  SO    many 

years  the  outcome  of  a  normal  progress  in  the  development  of  the 
art  that  the  instrumental  language  of  a  period  was  simply  a  rami- 
fication of  the  general  growth.  The  search  after  color  specialty 
in  instrumentation  did  not  enter  the  realm  of  music  till  alter  the 
era  ol  Beethoven.  It  never  occurred  to  that  master  to  paint  for 
paint's  sake.  He  was  altogether  absorbed  in  the  expression  of 
his  ideal. 

"  lie  was  content  to  accept  the  orchestra  of  Haydn  as  he  found 
it.  lie  began  by  using  it  as  Haydn  and  Mo/art  had  used  it,  and 
lie  found  his  point  of  departure  not  in  a  desire  for  variety  of  in- 
strumental effect  but  in  the  pressing  need  o(  a  larger  expression. i' 
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apparatus.  It  was  indeed  something  of  this  sort  that  brought  the 
first  order  out  of  the  primeval  instrumental  chaos.  Viols,  bas- 
soons, schalmeis  (ancestors  of  the  clarinet),  horns,  trumpets, 
kettle-drums,  and  other  instruments  afterward  used  in  the  orchestra 

were  known  in  the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  but 
there  were  no  organiza- 
tions of  them." 


With  Haydn  and  Mo- 
zart, it  is  said,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  the  modern  orchestra 
in  its  elementary  state. 
Beethoven's  treatment 
"showed  a  real  and  im- 
portant advance,  tho  in 
his  earlier  works  he  fol- 
lowed the  methods  of  his 
predecessors."  When  a 
musician  writes  a  four- 
part  chord,  remarks  Mr. 
Henderson,  he  usually 
has  to  repeat  one  of  the 
notes,  and  thus  he  intro- 
duces the  octave.  "If  he 
writes  a  succession  of 
such  chords  he  is  likely 
to  find  himself  writing 
Beethoven,  on  the  other  hand,  this  critic  re- 


WILLIAM  J.   HENDERSON, 

Who  advises  music-lovers  to  spend  their 
days  and  nights  over  the  scores  of  Beethoven 
if  they  wish  to  understand  how  music  is  made. 


octave  progressions, 
minds  us,  wrote,  from  his  very  earliest  period,  "in  four  real  parts," 
and  "he  showed  such  skill  and  scholarship  in  doing  it  that  he  kept 
the  commandments  of  the  old  theorists."    We  read  further: 

"  Solidity  is  one  of  the  most  vital  elements  of  Beethoven's  treat- 
ment of  the  orchestra,  and  no  student  of  score  can  afford  to  neglect 
careful  examination  of  his  methods  of  writing  for  both  wind  and 
strings.  His  reticence  in  the  use  of  brass  ought  to  afford  many 
suggestions  to  the  young  composer  of  to-day,  incited  as  he  is  by 
the  methods  of  some  of  his  contemporaries  to  all  sorts  of  extrava- 
gance for  the  sake  of  glaring  color.  It  will  be  noted  that  Bee- 
thoven's writing  is  rarely  muddy.  It  is  almost  always  beautifully 
transparent.     The  solidity  of  it  is  like  that  of  heavy  plate-glass. 

"  In  studying  Beethoven  scores,  too,  one  finds  that  he  understood 
the  individuality  of  the  instruments.  His  examination  of  the 
works  of  his  predecessors  had  not  been  in  vain.  Only  the  voice 
of  the  flute  could  have  sung  the  gay  and  innocent  rejoicing  of  the 
famous  solo  in  the  'Lenore,'  No.  3,  overture.  Only  the  oboe 
could  have  intoned  appropriately  the  wonderful  fermata  in  the 
fifth  symphony. 

"His  employment  of  the  violas  and  'cellos  in  unison  to  introduce 
the  theme  of  the  slow  movement  of  the  fifth  was  new  and  striking. 
On  the  other  hand  he  found  entirely  new  uses  for  the  double  basses 
and  he  demanded  of  the  players  of  these  instruments  technical  skill 
far  beyond  anything  required  in  the  music  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

"  In  his  treatment  of  the  string  choir  as  a  whole  he  aimed  at  the 
same  solidity  and  nobility  of  tone  that  we  find  in  his  writing  for 
the  wind.  Of  the  airy  lightness,  the  gossamer  shimmering  that 
glitters  through  the  compositions  of  later  masters,  such  as  that 
found  in  Mendelssohn's  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  one  finds 
little  trace  in  the  orchestral  music  of  Beethoven.  That  style  of 
scoring  would  not  have  been  consistent  with  the  character  of  his 
thoughts 

"The  orchestra  as  Beethoven  left  it  is  the  foundation  of  every 
assemblage  required  by  the  contemporaneous  composers.  The 
extension  of  the  limits  has  been  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  him, 
except  in  certain  requirements  of  Wagner,  and  these  may  be  set 
aside  as  being  of  a  wholly  special  nature.  When  Wagner  asked 
for  tenor  tubas  in  his  'Ring  '  dramas  he  did  so  for  a  purpose  purely 
theatrical.  .  .  .  The  extension  of  the  clarinet  force  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bass  clarinet,  which  was  first  used  in  operatic 
scores,  has  been  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  Beethoven  and 
somewhat  more  definitely  indicated  by  Weber's  new  and  eloquent 
uses  of  the  low  tones  of  the  soprano  clarinet." 


MARION  CRAWFORD'S  FIRST  BOOK 

r  I  ^HE  story  of  Crawford's  "Mr.  Isaacs  "  and  how  it  came  to  be 
-*-  written  is  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  tale  of  "literary  be- 
ginnings." The  famous  American  novelist  met  his  man  in  India, 
but  "in  reality  it  happened  to  be  a  Mr.  Jacobs."  So  Mr.  Horace 
T.  Carpenter  informs  us  in  The  Sunday  Magazine  (New  York, 
March  8).  Marion  Crawford,  it  seems,  chose  his  career  quite  by 
chance,  after  having  given,  in  his  youth,  much  serious  attention  to 
the  study  of  language,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  engineering. 
He  went  to  India  to  study  Hindustani  and  Sanskrit,  and  drifted 
into  newspaper  work  as  the  result  of  a  failure  in  necessary  sup- 
plies. Mr.  Jacobs,  or  "Mr.  Isaacs,"  was  encountered  at  Simla 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Crawford,  " looked  like  an  Italian;  but  he 
was  evidently  a  Mohammedan,  for  he  regularly  read  his  Koran." 
He  proved  a  wonder  for  character  study,  but  Mr.  Crawford  had 
no  thought  then  of  making  a  book  out  of  him.  Events  sent  the 
young  American  newspaper  man  back  to  Italy,  his  birthplace  and 
the  home  of  his  father,  Thomas  Crawford,  the  sculptor.  Later  he 
sailed  for  America  on  a  tramp  steamer  that  consumed  five  weeks 
on  the  voyage  and  almost  ended  in  shipwreck,  and  found  himself 
in  New  York,  aged  twenty-seven,  and  his  future  still  undecided. 
The  decision  appears  to  have  been  made  for  him  by  his  uncle, 
Sam  Ward,  known  in  the  earlier  New  York  day  as  an  "author, 
traveler,  linguist,  bon  vivant  and  ban  raconteur,  famous  for  his 
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F.  MARION    CRAWFORD 

In  the  garden  of  his  house  at  Sorento.  Italy,  where  he  writes  in  the 
summer.  The  tablet  over  the  fountain  to  which  Mr.  Crawford  points 
bears  a  verse  in  Greek,  beautiful  in  form  and  sentiment,  which  the 
novelist's  wife  composed  and  had  cut  in  the  tablet  as  a  birthday 
thought  for  her  husband. 

entertainments,  with  their  surprizes  of  original  and  delicate  dishes." 
The  story  is  continued  in  these  words  : 

"Mr.  Crawford  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  Sam  Ward  since  he  had 
bade  farewell  to  the  tramp  steamer  ;  but  it  was  a  night  to  be  re- 
membered (May  5,  1882),  when  at  the  invitation  of  this  uncle  they 
dined  together  at  the  New  York  Club,  then  facing  on  Madison 
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Square.  That  the  terrapin  was  the  real  diamond  back,  that  each 
individual  dish  had  the  earmark  of  genius  stamped  on  it,  will  be 
believed  by  those  who  remember  Mr.  Ward's  little  dinners.  While 
smoking,  stories  were  exchanged.  Theosophy,  Buddhism,  India, 
had  been  discust.  Then  the  author  told  his  uncle  of  the  diamond 
merchant,  Mr.  Jacobs,  whom  he  had  met  in  India,  up  at  Simla. 

"The  romance  of  the  whole  thing  so  imprest  Mr.  Ward  that  he 
said  "That  is  a  good  two-part  magazine  story.  You  must  vvritt  it 
out  immediately.' 

"'He  took  me  round  to  his  apartment  in  Clinton  Place,'  the 
author  relates,  'and  that  night  I  began  to  write  the  story  of  "Mr. 
Isaacs."  I  kept  at  it  from  day  to  day,  getting  more  interested  in 
the  work  as  I  proceeded,  and  from  time  to  time  would  read  a 
chapter  to  my  uncle.  When  I  got  through  the  original  story  I  was 
so  amused  with  the  writing  of  it  that  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
make  "Mr.  Isaacs  "fall  in  love  with  an  English  girl,  and  then  I 
kept  on  writing  to  see  what  would  happen.  By  and  by  I  remem- 
bered a  mysterious  Buddhist  whom  I  had  met  in  India,  and  so  I 
introduced  him  to  complicate  matters  still  further.  I  went  to  New- 
port to  visit  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  when  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  story,  and  continued  it  there.' 

"It  was  at  his  aunt's  house  that  he  finished  the  last  chapter  of 
'Mr.  Isaacs.'  on  June  13,  1882.  His  uncle  appeared  at  that  time, 
heard  the  remainder  of  the  story,  and  undertook  to  find  a  pub- 
lisher, which  he  soon  did,  in  the  publishing-house  of  the  Macmil 
lans.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  elder  George  Brett  of  that 
firm,  who  forwarded  the  manuscript  to  the  London  house,  where  it 
was  immediately  accepted.  And  continuously  to  this  day  Mr. 
Crawford's  books  both  in  England  and  America  bear  the  Macmil- 
lan  imprint 

"The  success  that  immediately  followed  the  publication  of  'Mr. 
Isaacs  '  was  a  huge  surprize  to  the  author,  and  it  opened  a  pathway 
in  life  which  he  had  never  dreamed  of  finding  or  following.  He 
tells  how  in  order  to  secure  an  English  as  well  as  an  American 
copyright  on  the  day  of  publication,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
be  on  English  soil;  that  he  had  gone  to  St.  Johns,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  while  there  had  finished  'Dr.  Claudius  ' ;  that  on  his  re- 
turn to  Boston  just  before  Christmas,  having  heard  nothing  from 
his  publishers  in  the  interval,  he  was  almost  overwhelmed  on  step- 
ping from  the  train  to  find  the  newsstands  plastered  with  huge 
posters  announcing  'Mr.  Isaacs.'  " 


SHAKESPEARE'S  ROYALTIES 

THE  man  who  has  proclaimed  himself  "better  than  Shake- 
speare"  is  taught  something  about  his  "effrontery"  by  a 
w  liter  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal — presumably  Mr.  Watter- 
son.  In  order  to  show  this  "literary  mountebank  "  (who  is  not 
named  but  is  indicated  as  one  whose  "'eccentric  acrobatics'  have 
held  the  eye  and  compelled  the  laughter  of  the  reading  and  play- 
going  world  for  a  little  while  ")  the  value  of  Shakespeare,  this  writer 
tries  to  estimate  the  great  Elizabethan  in  purely  commercial  terms. 
Recalling  Colonel  Ingersoll's  tribute  to  the  man  who  left  to  us 
"the  richest  legacy  of  all  the  countless  dead,"  this  writer  remarks 
that  it  is  not  probable  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  value  of  the 
life-work  of  William  Shakespeare  in  sordid  dollars  and  cents. 
"Yet  a  glance  at  the  figures  showing  the  present  annual  sale  of 
the  works  of  Shakespeare  will  readily  prove  that  had  Colonel 
[ngersoll  been  addressing  an  audience  composed  of  captains  of 
industry  and  high  financiers,  his  statement  might  have  been  taken 
literally  as  a  demonstrable  truth."     This  is  how  the  case  is  proven  : 

"According   to    figures  published    by   the   Washington  Herald. 

there  are  approximately  3,000,000  copies  of  the  complete  works  <>i 
Shakespeare  sold  annually.  A  popular  novel  that  reaches  asale 
ot  a  half-million  in  a  period  of  several  years  is  a  phenomenal  sue 

cess.  It  'the  estate  ot  William  Shakespeare1  were  drawing  to-day 
royalties  upon  his  plays  of  5'  on  each  copy  of  his  complete  works 
the  income  would  be  $3,000,000  annually,  or  much  more  than  a 
brilliant  writer  of  popular  fiction  is  able  to  earn  in  a  lifetime  of 
productivity.  .And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  royalty  of  $1 
on  a  copy  of  Shakespeare,  even  at  tin-  price  at  which  it  is  possible 
to  sell  his  plays  when  there  is  no  copyright  upon  them,  and  any 
publisher    may  sell    them    for  a   mere   profit   upon  the  paper  and 


printing,  would  be  a  ridiculously  small  royalty  as  compared  to  the 
rates  secured  by  modern  authors.  To  estimate  the  stupendous 
fortune  that  would  have  accrued  from  royalties  upon  the  works  of 
Shakespeare,  had  they  been  sold  under  copyrights  from  the  time 
of  their  production  until  now,  would  stagger  the  brain  of  a  statis- 
tician. 

"Without  bothering  with  figures  it  is  plain  that  the  works  of 
Shakespeare,  considered  merely  as  an  article  of  barter,  have  a 
value  in  money  that  places  their  author — as  poor  as  he  was — at  the 
head  of  the  world's  list  of  individual  producers  of  wealth. 

"  The  vast  sum  represented  by  the  total  sales  of  Shakespeare's 
work,  still  selling  at  the  rate  of  3,000,000  copies  a  year,  constitutes, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  exprest  in  millions  of  dollars,  the  value  of  the 
legacy  left  by  William  Shakespeare  to  the  world. 

"Colonel  Ingersoll,  in  searching  for  phrases  in  which  to  express 
his  extravagant  admiration  of  the  man  whose  brain  he  declared 
'an  intellectual  ocean  whose  waves  touched  all  the  shores  of 
thought,'  did  not  overestimate,  or  estimate,  or  even  indicate  the 
enormous  actual  value  of  'the  treasures  of  the  rarest  soul  that  ever 
lived  and  loved  and  wrought  of  words  the  pictures,  robes,  and 
gems  of  thought.'  " 


JOURNALISM  AND  POLITICAL  AMBITION 

/^AN  an  editor  under  any  circumstances  accept  public  office? 
^-^  Such  is  the  question  put  by  Col.  George  Harvey  in  his 
Bromley  lecture  at  Yale  University  March  11.  His  answer  is  in 
the  negative.  If  the  editor  does  not  free  his  mind  from  any- 
thought  or  hope  of  such  preferment,  the  speaker  goes  on  to  say, 
"his  avowed  purpose  is  not  his  true  one,  his  policy  is  one  of  de- 
ceit in  pursuance  of  an  unannounced  end  ;  his  guidance  is  un- 
trustworthy, his  calling  that  of  a  teacher  false  to  his  disciples  for 
personal  advantage,  his  conduct  a  gross  betrayal  not  only  of  pub- 
lic confidence,  but  also  of  the  faith  of  every  true  journalist  jeal- 
ous of  a  profession  which  should  be  of  the  noblest  and  farthest 
removed  from  base  uses  in  the  interest  of  selfish  men."  The 
speaker  adduces  the  following  as  the  "one  conceivable  conclu- 
sion in  logic  or  in  morals"  : 

"That  true  journalism  and  the  politics  that  seeks  personal  ad- 
vancement are  not  and  cannot  be  made  cooperative  ;  from  the 
radical  difference  in  their  very  natures  and  the  impossibility  of 
reconciling  what  should  be  the  idealism  of  the  one  with  the  prac- 
ticalism  of  the  other,  they  must  be  essentially  antagonistic.  That 
in  fact  they  are  is  evident.  The  chief,  if  not  indeed  the  sole,  aim 
of  the  politician  is  to  win  the  favor  of  the  majority.  To  achieve 
this  purpose  he  doe^  m.  scruple  ;  in  the  language  of  his  craft,  he 
'  keeps  his  ear  to  the  ground,'  and  the  magnitude  of  his  success  is 
measured  by  the  shrewdness  with  which  he  divines  popular  ten- 
dencies sufficiently  in  advance  of  their  general  manifestation  to 
appear  to  be  the  leader  of  a  movement  to  establish  newly  discov- 
ered principles  rather  than  as  a  skilful  conjecturer  of  evanescent 
popular  whims.  It  follows  necessarily  that  the  journal  animated 
by  any  other  than  a  like  motive,  that  is,  the  desire  to  profit  from 
pandering  to  mobilized  selfishness,  is  so  hateful  to  the  aspiring 
politician  that  in  his  view  it  must  be  discredited.  Hence  the  fre- 
quency and  virulence  of  assaults  upon  newspapers  which  for  one 
reason  or  another  dissent  from  views  exprest  by  politicians,  some- 
times no  doubt  in  sincerity,  but  always  in  hope  of  currying  public 
favor.  The  reasoning  of  such  a  journal  is  seldom  combated;  a 
mere  questioning  of  its  motives  is  deemed  and  generally  is  found 
to  be  vastly  more  efficacious.  So  it  often  happens  in  even  these 
enlightened  days  that  a  newspaper  undergoing  no  change  in  con- 
trol may  to-day  be  pronounced  patriotic  and  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  the  people  and  to-morrow  be  denounced  as  a  servant  of  special 
interests  and  an  enemy  of  the  country,  in  precise  accord  with  its  - 
defense  or  criticism  of  political  measures  and  men. 

"One  of  our  most  conspicuous  statesmen — if  the  term,  despite 
its  apparent  obsoleteness,  may  still  be  ..pplied  to  the  holder  of  a 
high  public  office — recently  declared  that  the  sole  mission  of  jour- 
nalism is  to  detect  and  encourage  popular  tendencies.  In  truth, 
such  a  conception  is  the  basest  imaginable,  but  it  is  the  politi-' 
clan's  and  probably  always  will  be.  Nor  can  we  honestly  deny 
that  it  is  the  easier  and  likely  to  prove  more  profitable  and  more 
comfortable." 
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ALFRED    O.    CROZIER. 


GABRIELE   D'ANNUNZIO. 


HENRY  JAMES. 


HARRY  ORCHARD. 


MARY  E.  WILKINS  FREEMAN. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Bacon,  Josephine  Daskam.  Ten  to  Seventeen: 
A  Boarding-School  Diary.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp. 
260.      New  York:    Harper   &  Brothers.     $1.50. 

Bates,  I.indon  W.  Retrieval  at  Panama.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  pp.  554.  New  York:  The  Technical 
Literature  Co. 

The  Cambridge  Modern  History.  Planned  by 
the  Late  Lord  Acton,  LL.D.  Edited  by  Ward,  A. 
W..  Litt.D.,  Prothero,  G.  W.,  I.itt.D.,  Leathes, 
Stanley,  M.A.  Volume  V.  The  Age  of  Louis  XIV. 
8vo,  pp.  xxxii-971.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$4  net. 

Cameron,  Margaret.  The  Cat  and  the  Canary. 
Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  62.  New  York.  Harper  & 
Brothers.     $1. 

Crockett,  S.  R.  The  Iron  Lord.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  351.      New  York:    Empire  Book  Co. 

Crozier,  Alfred  O.  The  Magnet:  A  Romance  of 
the  Battles  of  Modern  Giants.  Illustrated  by  Wal- 
lace Morgan.  121110,  pp.  497.  New  York.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Crozier,  in  the  form  of  a  story,  has 
aimed  to  make  understandable  to  the  pop- 
ular mind  the  baser  methods  of  "high 
finance."  His  personal  familiarity  with 
those  methods  becomes  at  once  obvious  to 
the  reader.  His  moral  purpose  in  expo- 
sing financial  iniquities  in  high  places  is 
deep-seated  and  throughout  the  story  it 
remains  pervasive. 

The  volume  has  made  a  notable  impres- 
sion on  reviewers.  The  Free  Press  of  De- 
troit says  the  main  theme  is  "treated  with 
an  abandon  that  makes  Mr.  Lawson's 
'Frenzied  Finance'  seem  mild  as  milk." 
The  American  of  Baltimore  discovers  in 
its  lightest  touches  "a  foil  to  its  gravity," 
but  it  "is  sure  to  awaken  interest  and 
pique  the  attention  of  those  who  are  close 
to  the  street."  "One  of  the  most  power- 
ful romances  which  have  lately  appeared," 
are  the  words  which  The  North  American 
of  Philadelphia  applies  to  it,  while  The 
American  of  Baltimore  describes  it  as 
"teeming  with  the  electric  thrill  of  the 
last  sensation  in  high  finance  and  corpo- 
rate boodling,"  adding  that  it  "is  argu- 
ment in  flesh  and  blood,  logic  in  action, 
conviction  upon  the  anvil."  Other  re- 
viewers deal  more  especially  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  book  as  a  story  pure  and 
simple. 

D'Annunzio,  Gabriele.     The   Daughter  of  Jorio 
A  Pastoral   Tragedy.     Translated   from   the   Italian 
by  Charlotte  Porter,  Pietro  I  sola,  and  Alice  Henry. 
Illustrated.      i2mo,  pp.  xxxvii-208.      Boston     Little, 
Brown    &  Co. 

Day,  James  Roscoe.  The  Raid  on  Prosperity. 
i2mo,  pp.  ix-351.  New  York  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

Dodd,  William  E.,  Ph.D.  Jefferson  Davis.  Fron- 
tispiece. 1  2mo,  pp.  396.  Philadelphia.  George  W. 
Jacobs   &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Dodd,  Anna  Bowman.  On  the  Knees  of  the  Gods. 
nmo,  pp.  429.  New  York  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Dodge,  Theodore  Ayrault.  Nanoleon:  A  His- 
tory of  the  Art  of  War,  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
Peninsular  War  to  the  End  of  the  Russian  Campaign. 
With  a  Detailed  Account  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 
Volumes  II I. -IV.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xv-747, 
ix-808.  Boston.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  ?\  net 
per  volume. 


Dumas,  Alexandre.  My  Memoirs.  Translated 
by  E.  M  Waller.  With  an  Introduction  by  Andrew 
Lang.  Vol.  III.  1826-30.  Frontispiece.  nmo, 
pp.  xii-543.     New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.      $1.75. 

Flammarion,  Camille.  Mysterious  Psychic 
Forces.  An  account  of  the  author's  investiga.ions 
in  psychical  research,  together  with  those  of  other 
European  savants.  8vo,  pp.  xxiv-460.  Boston: 
Small,  Maynard    &  Co.     $2.50  net. 

Here  is  another  of  those  argument-pro- 
voking books  about  the  Occult.  It  comes 
to  us  with  the  authority  of  a  distinguished 
name,  for,  in  spite  of  Professor  Scripture's 
excommunication  from  the  scientifically 
elect  of  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  "table-turnings,  table-movings,"  etc., 
Camille  Flammarion  is  no  ordinary  man. 
It  has,  too,  the  stamp  of  scientific  judg- 
ment and  critical  experience.  Just  now 
when  another  prominent  scientist,  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  is  telling  us  that  "On  the 
question  of  the  life  hereafter  the  excava- 
tors are  engaged  in  boring  a  tunnel  from 
the  opposite  ends.  Amid  the  roar  of  the 
water  and  the  other  noises,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  hear  the  strokes  of  the  pickaxes  of 
our  comrades  on  the  other  side," — such  a 
book,  from  such  a  writer,  is  more  than  in- 
teresting.     It  is  timely. 

The  book  deals  with  experiments  made 
by  the  author  and  others  upon  Eusapia 
Palidino,  an  Italian  woman.  These  ex- 
periments include  the  movement  of  ob- 
jects without  visible  contact,  imprints  in 
plastic  material  without  visible  contact, 
apparitions  of  human  forms  in  the  pres- 
ence of  subject,  experimenters,  and  others, 
etc.,  and  were  performed  under  condi- 
tions of  scientific  control.  The  results, 
many  of  which  were  recorded  by  photo- 
graph, are  inexplicable  and  astounding, 
from  any  orthodox  standpoint  of  physics 
or  psychology.  Besides  these  experiments, 
the  author  gives  an  exhaustive  analysis  of 
the  investigations  of  Count  de  Gasparin, 
Professor  Thury,  the  Dialectical  Society 
of  London,  and  Professor  Crookes.  From 
the  mass  of  facts  and  inferences  thus  sub- 
mitted he  draws  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  soul  exists  as  a  real  entity  inde- 
pendent of  the  body. 

2.  It  is  endowed  with  faculties  still  un- 
known to  science. 

3.  It  is  able  to  act  at  a  distance,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  senses. 

The  author  ends  the  book  with  these 
words:  "I  may  sum  up  the  whole  matter 
with  the  single  statement  that  there  exists 
in  nature,  in  myriad  activity,  a  psychic 
element  the  essential  nature  of  which  is 
still  hidden  from  us.  I  shall  be  happy,  for 
my  part,  if  I  have  helped  to  establish  .  .  . 
the  above  important  principle,  exclusively 
based   upon    the   scientific    verification   of 


certain  phenomena  studied  by  the  ex- 
perimental method."  And  the  reader 
must  admit,  whatever  his  prejudices  or 
presuppositions,  that,  taking  Professor 
Flammarion 's  hook  as  an  honest  record 
of  long  and  carclul  scientific  study,  which 
it  is  entitled  to  be  considered,  it  amply 
sustains  the  author's  conclusions. 

Fletcher,  Horace.  Optimism:  A  Real  Remedy. 
Frontispiece.  i6mo,  pp.  78.  Chicago:  A.  M. 
McClurg   &  Co. 

Fessenden,  Francis.  Life  and  Public  Services  of 
William  Put  Fessenden.  In  two  volumes.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin    &  Co.     $5  net. 

It  has  been  said  that  history  consists  of 
the  biographies  of  leading  men,  and  this  is 
certainly  true  with  regard  to  the  volumes 
before  us.  They  cast  a  new  light  upon  that 
period  of  American  history  when  the  Re- 
public encountered  and  weathered  the 
stormiest  crisis  of  her  existence.  In  this 
experience  Mr.  Fessenden  played  a  very 
important  part.  He  was  one  of  the  ani- 
mating, stimulating  spirits  of  his  day- 
Socrates  likened  himself  to  the  gadfly 
whose  sting  acts  like  a  spur  on  the  flank 
of  the  sluggish  horse.  In  some  ways 
William  Pitt  Fessenden  acted  as  this  spur. 
From  his  entrance  into  the  United  States 
Senate,  1854,  until  his  death  he  was  the 
life  of  party  politics  in  Washington.  As 
an  antislavery  agitator  he  was  one  of  the 
trusted  supporters  of  Lincoln,  but  his  gen- 
ius and  ability  were  more  fully  demon- 
strated during  the  dark  financial  days 
when  he  succeeded  Chase  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  It  may  be  said  of  him  as 
it  was  said  of  Alexander  Hamilton  that 
"he  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  public 
credit  and  it  sprang  upon  its  feet."  His 
work  during  the  reconstruction  period  was 
equally  effective. 

As  a  debater  he  was  unrivaled,  and  with 
fearless  invective  and  the  employment  of 
biting  personalities  this  "Rupert  of  de- 
bate" commanded  the  attention  of  a  body 
which  could  not  but  acknowledge  the 
fearless  honesty,  the  acuteness  and  ora- 
torical resource  of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
Even  Senator  Sumner,  the  most  fastidious 
of  classicists,  while  saying  of  Fessenden 
that  "his  peculiar  talent  is  controversial," 
was  bound  to  add  that  "he  is  accurate  in 
speech  and  logical  in  form."  All  the 
' '  personalities ' '  with  which  Sumner  charged 
him  were  clothed  in  terms  of  almost  ele- 
gance, and  perhaps  for  that  very  reason 
were  the  more  effective.  This  "safe  and 
trusted  leader  of  the  Senate,"  as  Senator 
Ross  styled  him,  did  not  shrink  from  defy- 
ing public  opinion  in  declaring  for  the 
acquittal  of  President  Johnson.  "Senator 
Fessenden,"  writes  his  biographer,   "gray 
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and  worn,  standing  as  he  heard  the  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Senator  Fessenden,  how  say 
you?  Is  the-  respondent,  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  guilty  or  not 
guilty  of  the  high  misdemeanor  as  charged 
in  this  article?'  answered  with  a  clear  and 
even  voice,  'Notguilty."  Speaking  after- 
ward of  ivhat  he  called  "tins  impeachment 
folly."  he  observed  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
"The    sober    truth    is.    there    is    no    decent 

ground  for  an  impeachmenl .  and  the  people 
were  goaded  to  madness  by  bad  and  weak 

men." 

The  literary  form  and  method  of  this 
work  mark  it  as  a  real  addition  to  the  his- 

tori<  literature  of  the  country.  The  biog- 
rapher keeps  close  to  his  subject,  whose 
utterances  in  debate  and  in  c<  irrespi  »ndence 

constitute   the  staple  (lenient,  of  the   book. 

Mr.  Francis  Fessenden  has  well  followed 
the  example  of  such  French  political  wri- 
ters as  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  and  without 
eulogy  or  interpretating  comment  has 
wisely  left  one  of  the  foremost  statesmen 
of  his  day  to  speak  for  himself. 

Greenwood,    William.     M.A..     Ph.D.      Horace: 

I  Poets.      An  Account    of    His 

A  Translation  in  Prose  or  Verse  of  the  best  of 

all  his  Writings;     An    Explanation    of    his    Metres; 

An    i  tali     of   his  Qualities  and    Perennial    Influ- 

ece,      i2ino,   pp.    128.      Des  Moines, 

la.-    William  Greenwood. 

Hardy,    Rev.    E.    J.,    M.A.     John    Chinaman    at 
Sketches    of    Men,    Manners,    and    Things    in 
China.      Illustrated.      i2tno,    pp.    aj.      New    York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Howe,  E.  W.  Daily  Notes  of  a  Trip  Around  the 
World.  Two  volumes.  12 mo,  pp.  375-312.  To- 
peka,  Kans.     Crane    &  Co.     $2. 

Mr.    Howe   made   the   conventional   trip, 

but  he  has  written  an  unconventional  1 k 

about  it.  His  notes  were  set  down  from 
day  to  day  as  he  journeyed  toward  the  set- 
ting sun.  They  have  distinct  vitality,  un- 
usual humor,  and  are  always  interesting, 
not  alone  for  the  information  conveyed, 
but  as  an  expression  of  an  interesting  per- 
sonality. Mr.  Howe  has  put  himself  into 
his  book,  which  is  what  all  writers  do  when 
they  write  successfully. 

Million,  Edward.  Florence,  and  the  Cities  of 
Northern  Tuscany,  with  Genoa.  Illustrated.  i2mo, 
tii  436.  New  York'  The  Macmillan  Co.  $2 
net. 

Huxley,  T.  H.,  Aphorisms  and  Reflections 
from  the  Works  of.  Selected  by  Henrietta  Hux- 
ley.  Frontispiece.  i6mo,  pp.  vii-200.  New  York. 
Macmillan   &  Co.     Si  net. 

[sham,  Frederic  S.  The  Lady  of  the  Mount.  II- 
121110,      pp.      i«v.     Indianapolis.       The 

Bobbs  Merrill  I  o. 

Jacobus,  Melancthon  Williams,  D.D.  [Editor.] 
Roman   Catholic    and    Protestant     Bibles    Compared. 

The  Gould  Prize  Essays,  camo,  pp,  xiii  301  New 
York    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,     $1.25  net. 

James,    Henry.    The    Novels   and   Tales  of.       New 
York  edition       In   2.5   volume        Charles  Scribnei 
New   York,   1007. 

There  are  readers,  not  a  few,  who  have 

come  too  late  Upon   tlie  scene  to  have  been 

able  to  gather  one  by  one  as  they  have  ap- 
peared 1 875    the    novels   of    1  kin  1 

James.      The  search  for  some  o|   the  earlier 

volumes,  now  become  rare,  may  have  been 

.1  iasrm.it  ing  pursuit ,  but  one  to  be 

rewarded  onlj   after  patient   and   persistent 

endeavor.     Such  a  story  as  the  "Princess 
1"  is  almosl  bej  1  md  <  he  h<  »pe 
of  finding,   while  othei     are  only  a  lit  tie 
less  difficull  ery  in  the  dust  y  ac- 

cumulations oi  the  second-hand  bookstore. 
To  all  such  then,  and  doubtless  to  many 
others,  the  new  subscription  edition  em- 
the  output  oi  Mr.  James's  various 
publishers  is  a  real  boon.  Nothing  could 
be  more  satisfactory  to  the  lover  of  a  great 
writer's  work  than  the  line,  ample,  and 
dignified  volumes  that  make  up  this  . Mil- 
lion. The  type,  in  the  first  place,  is  beau- 
ti full \  simple  and  (lear.  the  paper  oi  agree- 


able texture  with  the  "intimate"  conno- 
tation of  the  author's  own  initials  as  a 
water-mark,  the  binding  bare  and  un- 
adorned save  for  a  simple  monogram.  The 
initial  volume  contains  a  fine  portrait  of 
Mr  James,  the  others,  it  is  promised,  will 
present  as  frontispieces  "portraits  of 
some  scene,  situation,  view,  edifice,  or 
monument  actually  existing  and  more  or 
less  completely  representative  of  the  local 
of  the  text  "  All  these  are  specimens  of 
the  work  of  that  sensitive  artist-photog- 
rapher. Alvin  L.  Coburn 

There  are.  to  be  sure,  some  features  of 
this  new  edition  that  bid  fair  to  cause  dis- 
quietude to  some  readers — particularly  to 
those  whose  devotion  to  the  "earlier" 
James  has  not  persisted  through  the  later 
phases  of  his  stylistic  development.  At 
tlie  very  outset  of  this  new  enterprise  Mr. 
James  warns  his  readers  that  he  will  con- 
tinue the  practise,  already  inaugurated  in 
a  recent  reissue  of  early  studies  under  the 
title  "English  Hours,"  to  "rewrite  a  sen- 
tence or  a  passage  on  judging  it  susceptible 
of  a  better  turn."  In  doing  this  he  is  not 
without  warrant  in  illustrious  example. 
There  is,  it  is  argued  in  the  present  case, 
an  advantage  to  be  gained  from  such  a 
practise  in  the  greater  sense  of  unity  the 
entire  body  of  work  will  present.  This  is 
deriving,  of  course,  the  interest  of  the  his- 
torical sense  which  work,  on  the  whole  so 
admittedly  various  as  that  of  this  writer, 
offers  in  an  engaging  volume  to  those 
curious  in  following  its  signs.  Earlier 
devotees  may  protest;  but  the  new  re- 
cruits, as  well  as  those  who  have  marched 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  author  from 
his  earliest  days,  who  have  at  the  same 
time  become  inured  to  the  rigors  of  the 
later  novels,  will  probably  not  mind  the 
changes.  It  must  be  confest  that  in  the 
six  volumes  already  issued  the  alterations 
in  style  do  not  in  the  least  bristle  before 
the  casual  eye.  What  is  most  apparent 
is  that  in  the  conversations  of  his  people 
moving  through  the  histories  of  "Roderick 
Hudson";  of  Christopher  Newman,  "The 
American";  of  Isabel  Archer  of  "The 
Portrait";  of  the  captivating  "Princess," 
there  has  appeared  a  greater  sense  of  col- 
loquialism. People  are  made  to  convey 
more  the  impression  of  life  than  of  books, 
a  difference  that  marks  the  predominant 
trait  of  Mr.  James's  later  writing.  His 
style  has  partaken  in  later  years  of  the 
qualities  of  spoken  diction. 

There  remains  to  mention  the  feature  of 
highest  value  that  the  new  edition  pre- 
sents. This  is  the  series  of  prefaces  in 
which  is  presented  the  germ  of  the  story, 
tlie  process  of  its  growth  and  the  environ- 
ment that  offered  favoring  aids  to  its  fur- 
therance. So  rich  and  suggestive  are  the 
little  essays  presented  in  tin-  volumes  al- 
read)  published  that  the  future  positively 
hangs  weighted  with  rich  promise  as  the 

procession  of  volumes  approaches.  lb-re 
already    is    earinsl    id"    an    apologia    of    the 

novelist's  art  such  as  no  one  else  has  ever 

given.  It  is  a  high  privilege  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  workshop  of  tlie  novelist 
and  be  shown  how  the  work  of  fabrica- 
tion was  accomplished;  it  is  even  more  a 
matter  of  our  good  fortune  to  hear  the 
artificer,    from    the   serene    plane   of  expert 

and  multiplied  experience,  discourse, quite 

objectively,  of  the  degrees  of  success  or 
failure    which    he  conceives  his  offspring  to 

exhibit  even  while  he  withholds  himself 
from  no  sentiment  id'  regard  due  to  parent- 


hood. The  same  principles  which  Mr 
James  has  discust  in  his  other  critical  wri- 
ting now  take  on  an  unwonted  intensity 
and  intimacy.  They  furnish  the  key  to 
the  whole  admirable  work  he  has  accom- 
plished; and  show  it  as  a  goodly  structure, 
reared  upon  a  coherent  plan,  tho  years 
have  been  expended  in  the  fashioning  of  it. 

Jerrold,  Walter.  Highways  and  Byways  in  Kent. 
Illustrated.      i2mo,   pp.   xix-447.     New   York:    The 

Macmillan  Co.      $2  net. 

Jones,  Francis  Arthur.  Thomas  Alva  Edison' 
Sixty  Years  of  an  Inventor's  Life.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  xii-362.  New  York'  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.     $2  net. 

Jordan,  David  Starr.  [Editor.]  The  California 
Earthquake  of  1906.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xv- 
369.     San  Francisco'    A.  M.  Robertson. 

Kelly,  Edmond.  The  Elimination  of  the  Tramp 
by  the  Introduction  into  America  of  the  Labor 
Colony  System  already  proved  Effective  in  Holland. 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  with  the  modifications 
thereof  necessary  to  adapt  this  system  to  American 
conditions.  i2mo.  pp.  xxii-m.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     Si  net. 

King,  General  Charles.  To  the  Front.  A  Sequel 
to  Cadet  Days.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  260.  New 
York      Harper   &  Brothers.      Si. 25  net. 

L,ake,  Kirsopp.  The  Historical  Evidence  for  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  121110,  pp.  viii-291. 
New  York     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.      $1.50  net. 

Lucas,  E.  V.  [Editor]  Another  Book  of  Verses 
for  Children.  Illustrated.  121T10,  pp.  xix-431. 
New  York'    The  Macmillan  Co.     Si. 50  net. 

McCarthy,  Justin  Huntly.  Seraphica  A  Ro- 
mance. 1 2mo.  pp.  303.  New  York  Harper  & 
Brothers.      Si.  50. 

Mct'ormick,  Frederick.  The  Tragedy  of  Rus- 
sia in  Pacific  Asia.  2  vols.  8vo.  Outing  Publish- 
ing Co.     $6. 

This  is  certainly  a  history  of  the  late 
struggle  between  Russia  and  Japan  which 
for  accuracy  and  authenticity  may  rank 
perhaps  with  Kinglake's  "Crimean  War." 
notwithstanding  the  imaginative  charm 
and  exquisite  style  which  belongs  to  the  au- 
thor of  "  Eothen."  Mr.  McCormick,  in  fact, 
had  advantages  to  which  Kinglake  could 
lay  no  claim.  He  was  with  the  Russian 
Army  from  the  outset  of  the  struggle.  He 
was  actually  an  eye-witness  of  the  blood- 
iest scenes  in  the  campaign.  He  heard  the 
first  shot  fired  at  Port  Arthur,  and  at  the 
battles  of  Mukden  and  Liau-Yang  was  or. 
the  firing-line.  As  representative  of  the 
Associated  Press  he  was  given  every  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  such  men  and  witness- 
ing such  incidents  as  no  other  non-com- 
batant could  possibly  have  come  across. 
He  is,  moreover,  not  only  a  clever  writer, 
but  an  artist,  and  his  own  sketches  tire 
among  the  most  interesting  illustrations 
of  this  brilliant  work.  Many  of  them  were 
taken  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  besides 
them  are  photographs,  maps,  and  dia- 
grams such  as  render  the  book  one  of  the 
most  complete  records  of  a  bloody  and 
difficult  campaign  that  have  ever  been  pub- 
lished. The  illustrations.  indeed.  are 
wonderful,  and  the  whole  work  is  a  credit 
both  to  the  author  and  his  publishers. 

Marchmont,    Arthur    W.      The    Man    Who    was 

Dead.     Illustrated.      121110,    pp.    344.     New     York 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Mitchell.  Evelyn  Groesbeeck.  Mosquito  Life: 
The  habits  and   life  cycles  of  the  known  mosquitoes 

of  the  United  Slates,  methods  for  their  control: 
and  kevs  tor  easy  identification  of  the  species  in 
their  various  stages.  An  account  based  on  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  late  lames  William  l)i 
M.D..  Surgeon  General  of  Louisiana,  and  upon  orig- 
inal observations  by  the  writer,  Illustrated.  1 2 mo, 
pp.  xv    281.      New    Vnik     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.      S2. 

M111111,  Charles  Clark.  Boyhood  Days  on  the 
Farm  A  Story  for  Young  and  Old  Hoys,  Illus- 
trated  >  imo,  po.  vii  403.  Boston.  Lothrop.  Lee 
,\  Shepard  Co.     s  1 .50. 

Murphy,  Thomas  I).       British  Highways  and  By- 
ways from  a   Motor  Car      Being  a   Record  of  a  Five- 
md  mile   Tour  in    England,     Wales,   and   Scot- 
land.     Illustrated.      i.miio.   pp.   318.      Boston.     I.    C. 
Page.      S3  net. 

Mylne.  Louis  George,  M.A..  D.D.  Missions  to 
Hindus:    A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Missionary 
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Methods.  i2mo,  pp.  viii-189.  New  York:  Long- 
mans. Green   &  Co. 

Neff.  Elizabeth.  Altars  to  Mammon.  Illus- 
trated, nmo,  pp.  334.  New  York.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co. 

Nietzsche,  Friedrich.  Beyond  Good  and  Evil. 
Prelude  to  a  Philosophy  of  the  Future.  Authorized 
Translation  by  Helen  Zimmern.  nmo,  pp.  xv- 
268.      New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Norton,  Roy.  The  Vanishing  Fleet.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  ix-349.  New  York:  D,  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Orchard,  Harry.  The  Confession  and  Autobi- 
ography of.  Illustrated.  nmo.  pp.  xiv-255.  New 
York.     The  McClure  Co. 

Pais.  Ettore.      Ancient  Italy:    Historical  and  Geo- 

graohical  Investigations  in  Central  Italy,  Magna 
rra^cia.  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  by  C.  Densmore  Curtis.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
pp.  xiv-441.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press.     $5  net. 

Persona.  [Pen  name]  A  New  Gospel.  i2mo, 
pp.  vi-88.      New  York:    A.  Fassler. 

Phillpotts,  Eden.  The  Mother  of  the  Man. 
Frontispiece.  nmo,  pp.  455.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead    &  Co.     $1.50. 

Poor,  Charles  Lane.  The  Solar  System:  A  Study 
of  Recent  Observations.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp. 
x-310.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $2  net. 

Porter,  Mary  Winearls.  What  Rome  Was  Built 
With.  A  Description  of  the  Stones  Employed  in 
Ancient  Times  for  its  Building  and  Decoration. 
i6mo,  pp.  viii-108.     New  York:    Henry  Frowde. 

Rosenkrantz,  Baron  Palle.  The  Magistrate's 
Own  Case.  121T10,  pp.  293.  New  York:  The  Mc- 
Clure Co. 

Rosenthal,  Herman.  Translated  from  the  Rus- 
sian and  Edited  by.  Memoirs  of  a  Russian  Gov- 
ernor, Prince  Serge  Dmitriyevich  Urussov.  Frontis- 
piece. 8vo,  pp.  vii-180.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.     $1.50  net. 

Schauffler,  Robert  Haven,  Compiled  by. 
Through  Italy  with  the  Poets.  i2mo,  pp.  xviii- 
429.      New  York:    Moffat,  Yard    &  Co.     $2  net. 

Scott,  E.  F.  The  Apologetic  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. i2mo,  pp.  vii-258.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.      $1.50  net. 

Scott,  Mary  Augusta,  Edited,  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by.  The  Essays  of  Francis  Bacon. 
i2mo,  pp.  cii-293.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $1.25. 

Smith,  J.  Russell.  The  Story  of  Iron  and  Steel. 
Illustrated.  i6mo,  pp.  xi-193.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton   &  Co.      75  cents  net. 

Spears,  John  R.  A  History  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  xii-334.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50  net. 

Stearns,  Frank  Preston.  The  Life  and  Public 
Services  of  George  Luther  Stearns.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  vii-401.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.     $2  net. 

Stelner,  Bernard  C.  The  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence of  James  McHenry,  Secretary  of  War  under 
Washington  and  Adams.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp. 
640.     Cleveland:   The  Burrows  Brothers  Co.     $6  net. 

Stimson,  Frederick  Jesup  The  American  Con- 
stitution: The  National  Powers,  The  Rights  of  the 
States,  The  Liberties  of  the  People.  i2mo,  pp. 
259.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25 
net. 

Walsh,  James  I.  The  Thirteenth  Greatest  of 
Centuries.  With  illustrations.  8vo,  pp.  436.  New 
York:    Catholic  Summer  School  Press.     $2.50. 

The  thirteenth  century  is  entitled  to  be 
called  the  greatest  of  centuries,  according 
to  Dr.  Walsh,  because  the  most  important 
universities  of  Europe  were  then  founded. 
The  preparatory  schools  of  the  period  were 
also  numerous  and  were  as  well  attended 
as  the  colleges.  But  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable feature  of  that  era  was  the  won- 
derful outburst  of  artistic  production. 
Painting,  sculpture,  and  building  took  on 
their  peculiar  Christian  manifestation. 
The  cathedrals  of  Italy  and  France  were 
built,  and  the  work  of  wood-carving  and 
glass-painting  arrived  at  a  perfection  never 
since  excelled.  As  an  interesting  and  ac- 
curate account  of  medievalism,  with  its 
intensity,  its  enthusiasm,  its  devotion,  as 
well  as  its  narrowness  and  exclusiveness, 
this  volume  may  be  read  with  pleasure 
and  profit. 
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Ode  on  Cecil  Rhodes. 

Hv    Fs  '  IMPSON. 

The  following  selection  from  Thompson's  ode  was 
first  published  in  the  London  Acadeny  in  n;o-> 
the  death  of  Rhodes.     The  lines,  says  the'Xeu   \  ork 
Evening  Post,  "are  not  without  timely  significance 
in  view  of  present  South-African  politics"; 

They  that  mis-satd 

This  man  yet  living,  praise  him  dead. 

And  I  toe  el  no:  the  baser  things 

Wherewith  the  market  and  the  tavern  rings, 

Not  that  high  things  for  gold. 

He  held,  were  lx>ught  and  sold, 

That  statecraft's  means  approved  are  by  the  end; 

Not  for  all  which  commands 

The  1<  l's  clapping  hands. 

To  which  cheap  press  and  cheaper  pat  no's  bend; 

B.it  for  the  dreams. 

For  those  impossible  gleams 

He  half  made  possible,   for  that  he  was 

Visioner  ot    vision  in  a  most  sordid  day; 

This  draws 

Back  to  me  song  long  alien  and  astray. 

In  dreams  what  did  he  not, 

Wider  than  his  wide  deeds?     In  dreams  he  wrought 

What  the  old  world's  long  livers  must  in  act  forego. 

From  the  Zambesi  to  the  Limpopo 

He  the  many-languaged  land 

Took  with  his  large  compacted  hand 

And  prest  into  a  nation,    thwart  the  accurst 

And  lion-'larumcd  ways, 

Where  the  Icar.-hngered  Thirst 

Wrings  at  the  throat,  and  Famine  strips  the  bone; 

A  tawny  land  with  sun  at  sullen  gaze, 

And  all  above  a  cope  of  heated  stone; 

He  heard  the  shirted  miner's  rough  halloo 

Call  up   the  mosqued  Cairene;    harkened  clear 

The  Cauene's  far-off  summons  sounding  through 

The  sea's  long  noises  to  the  Capeman's  ear 

— Reprinted  in  The  Bibelot  (March). 


The  Old  Woman. 

By  Gertrude  E.  Ki\t,. 

My  neighbor's  girl  is  a  snow-white  bride, 

Her  (rock's  as  white  as  my  hair, 
And  her  little  head  bends  'ncath  her  bridal  wreath 

As  '  ine  s  bowed   with  care. 

Her  eyes  are  dimmed  by  her  misty  veil, 

And  dim  are  mine,  too,  with  tears, 
Her  lover  stands  by  and  he  whispers  low  — 
Oh.  long  are  the  weary  years  ! 

O  God,  be  good  to  the  little  white  wife. 

Late  come  her  woman's  dole — 
My  man  he  sleeps  in  the  clear  green  sea, 
O  God,  be  good  to  his  soul  ! 

My  neighbor's  wile  lies  still  and  pale, 

Hut  her  smiling  eyes  are  wide, 
For  a  little  head  nests  at  her  curving  breast 

Her  tender  heart  beside; 
And  little  she  recks  of  her  woman's  pain, 

Awaited  with  woman's  fears, 
As  her  man-child  stirs  in  his  rosy  sleep  — 
Oh,  long  are  the  weary  years  ! 
O  God,  be  kind  to  the  rosy  child, 
ban-  come  his  mother's  dole — 
The  clover  grows  over  my  baby's  head — 
O  God,  ki  ep  safe  hi  i  soul  ! 

My  neighbor's  hands  fold  <  lose  the  cross 

That  He  ■  on  hi  i  quiet  brea 
The  candles  gleam  at  bis  head  and  his  feet, 
And  tli'  rays  long  lor  his  rest. 

The  din  of  the  noisy  world  without 
Rolls  over  lus  patient   ■ 

To  break  on  my  waiting  aching  heart  — 
oh.  long  are  t  he  ■ 
0  G  [ood  to  1  he  toiling  man. 

Short  be  bis  cleansing  dole 

My  heat  I  earth, 

rod,  call  borne  mj    out  ! 

— Appleton's  Magazine  (April). 


Balf -Friendship. 

By  William  II    Anderson. 

Oh,  this  half-friendship  I    how  I  hate  the  thing — 

diving  so  little,  promising  so  much, 
Professing,  never  doing — there's  the  sting — 

A  false-faced  weakling — I'll  have  none  of  such! 

True  friendship  is  a  perfect,  priceless  gem. 

Its  greatest  glory  is  its  (lawlessness. 
My  friends  must  give  to  me,  as  I  to  thjm, 

Their  best  or  nothing — I'll  accept  no  less. 

I  want  the  perfect  music,  or  no  song; 

I  want  the  perfect  love,  or  none  at  all; 
Right  is  not  right  when  coupled  with  a  wrong; 

Sweet  is  not  sweet  when  touched  with  taint  of  gall. 

The  forger's  gilded  coin  lacks  gold's  true  ring, 
And  this  half-friendship — how  I  hate  the  thing  ! 

—  The  Overland  Monthly  (March). 


A  Question. 

By    Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 

The  New-year  comes  with  her  radiant  face, 

Clad  in  white,  like  a  waiting  bride- 
Hut  she  brings  no  word  through  the  empty  space. 

No  message  has  reached  me  since  you  died. 

Was  Death  Life's  ending,  or  did  you  go 
To  a  realm  so  vast,  and  a  task  so  high, 

That  you  have  forgotten  this  world  below. 

Where  Life  is  a  Dream,  and  the  Dreamers  die? 

Shall  I  know,  some  day,  when  a  cold,  still  hand 
Leads  me,  in  my  turn,  from  this  transient  sphere, 

And  guides  me  on  to  that  Unseen  Land, 
Why  you  were  taken,  and  I  left  here? 

Harper's  Magazine  (March). 


PERSONAL 

The  Watch -Dog  of  Ellis  Island. — An  immigrant 
by  the  nairu-  of  Robert  Watchorn,  who  a  number  of 
years  ago  landed  at  Castle  Garden  with  just  ten  dol- 
lars in  his  pocke:,  is  now  the  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration at  the  port  he  entered.  In  writing  of  this 
man's  remarkable  career,  a  contributor  to  Human 
Lije  (March)  gives  the  lollowing  interesting  account. 
As  he  tells  it- 
He  started  in  as  a  coal-miner,  and  rose  successively 

o   the   positions  of   Secretary  of   the    United    Mine 

Workers,  General  Factory  Inspector  of  Pennsylvania, 
Immigrant  Inspectoral  New  York,  and  Commissioner 

>f  the  Canadian  Ports.  Three  years  ago  he  was  ap- 
pointed New  York  Head  Commissioner. 

Under  his  regime  it  may  figuratively  be  said  that 
Ellis  Island  has  been  turned  from  a  hell  for  the  im- 

nigrant  into  something  of  a  heaven.  The  old  abuses 
he  has  done  away  with.  He  is  a  man  of  not  only 
great  executive  traits,  but.  of  broad  human  sympathy. 
"In  his  administration  of  the  Island,"  said  the  Out- 
look recently,  "these  two  sides  of  his  character  have 
been  strikingly  displayed,  uniting  to  produce  many 
improvements  in  equipment  and   procedure."     The 

ontractors  who,  for  their  own  profit,  violated  the 
terms  of  their  contracts  by  transferring  immigrants 
to  the  railway  stations  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner; 

he  young  and  bumptious  lawyer  who  truculently 
maintained  his  right  not  only  to  stay  on  the  Island 
against  the  will  of  the  Commissioner,  but  to  have  an 
immediate  interview  with  his  client,  a  young  woman 
detained  pending  the  decision  of  a  board  of  special 
inquiry;  the  doorkeeper  who,  suspected  on  almost 
overwhelming  evidence  of  a  theft  from  an  aged  immi- 
grant, stedfastly  refused  to  be  searched;  and  the 
waiter  who  had  cleaned  the  dining-room  floor  but 
carelessly,    all    found   themselves    brought    into    un- 
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pleasantly  definite  contact  with  the  s'.ern,  inflexible 
side  of  the  Commissioner's  character.  The  firs,  faced 
not  only  a  canceled  contract  but  a  possible  prosecu- 
tion; the  second  had  the  option  of  taking  the  next 
"boat  for  New  York  voluntarily  or  under  escort  of  two 
sturdy  inspectors;  the  third  found  himself  searched 
before  he  knew  it;  while  the  waiter  received  a  terse 
order  to  clean  the  floor,  with  the  significant  addition, 
"I  shall  be  back  here  in  ten  minutes.'  It  might  be 
said  in  parenthesis  that  the  Commissioner  did  return 
■and  that  he  found  the  floor  clean. 

The  more  human  side  of  the  man  is  illustrated  by 
the  roof  garden,  with  awnings,  easy  chairs,  and  tables 
for  luncheon,  which  he  arranged  for  the  young  women 
of  his  force. 


An  Irreverent  Suggestion. — Chancellor  Day's 
invectives  against  the  President  and  the  President's 
vigorous  remarks  about  the  Chancellor's  Standard- 
Oil  friends  move  Life  ,o  make  a  suggestion  that  would 
have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  the  late  P.  T.  Barnum.  It 
says: 

Chancellor  Day  admits  that  to  him  much  of  the 
President's  message  reads  like  the  ravings  of  a  dis- 
ordered mind,  and  other  parts  of  it  suggest  the  shrewd, 
but  reckless,  demagog. 

What  a  grand  thing  for  sport  it  would  be  if  a  scold- 
ing match  could  be  arranged  between  Chancellor  Day 
and  the  President;  catch-as-catch-can,  no  language 
foul,  but  profane  language  barred  because  of  the 
professional  standing  of  the  contestants;  umpire  to 
"be  Ben  Tillman;  Jeff  Davis  and  Governor  Vardaman 
to  be  referees;  two. stenographers  to  be  allowed  each 
man,  and  both  contestants  to  speak  at  once;  after 
■each  ten-minute  period  the  subject  to  be  changed; 
undesirables  and  cabinet  officers  to  be  admitted  to 
the  side  lines,  and  sea'.s  reserved  free  for  leading 
•muck-rakers  and  stockholders  of  the  Standard  Oil 
•Company. 

Joy  veritably  wells  un  in  the  heart  at  the  thought 
of  such  a  contest  as  this.  Oh  my  !  Oh  my  !  If  the 
■enclosure  was  large  enough  the  gate  money  an'l  i.ine- 
matograph  rights  would  build  the  Panama  Canal. 


APPENDICITIS 
Grape-Nuts  as  a  Reconstructing  Food. 


The  number  of  cases  of  appendicitis  which 
get  well  by  proper  feeding  and  nursing  is 
not  less  remarkable  than  the  number  of  cases 
which  were  formerly  operated  on  only  to 
find  that  the  operation  was  unnecessary. 

While  looking  for  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
ease, it  is  well  to  remember  that  excessive 
starch  fermentation  may  be  considered  a 
frequent  cause,  and  that  suggests  more  care 
in  the  use  of  starchy  foods. 

Grape-Nuts  can  be  retained  on  the  most 
sensitive  stomach  and  is  extremely  nourish- 
ing— just  the  ideal  food  for  appendicitis  cases. 
Last  spring  I  was  taken  ill  with  appen- 
dicitis," writes  an  Ind.  man.  "The  doc- 
tor told  me  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  he  would 
do  the  best  he  could  to  save  me  from  the 
operating  table. 

"He  advised  me  to  eat  nothing  for  two 
weeks,  during  which  time  I  became  so  weak 
I  could  hardly  move.  The  trouble  began  to 
leave  me  and  I  began  to  eat  fruits  and  milk, 
but  I  did  not  regain  the  strength  I  had  be- 
fore I  was  sick. 

"  A  friend  of  mine  recommended  Grape- 
Nuts.  I  tried  it  and  it  worked  wonders  with 
me.  I  soon  began  to  gain  in  strength,  and 
in  a  month  was  as  strong  as  ever. 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  used  a  food  that  did 
me  so  much  good.  I  now  weigh  160  lbs., 
as  against  130  before  I  was  sick,  all  due  to 
Grape-Nuts  and  regular  exercise. 

"My  muscles  are  like  iron  and  I  can  do 
the  hardest  work.  Being  employed  in  a 
printing  office,  I  have  to  think  a  lot,  and  my 
mind  is  clear,  thanks  to  Grape-Nuts." 
"  There's  a  Reason."  Name  given  by  Pos- 
tum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The 
Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
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Running  Water  in  Your  Home 

You  can  add  as  much  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  other  rooms 
in  your  home  as  you  can  in  the  kitchen,  by  having  a  supply  of  running  water 
always  available,  day  and  night. 

Whether  your  home  is  in  the  country,  in  a  village,  a  town  or  a  city — 
anywhere— where  there  is  no  waterworks,  you  can  have  running  water  in 
any  room — kitchen,  bathroom,  bedroom,  laundry — at  little  cost. 

You  can  have  running  water  under  high  pressure  for  your  lawns,  flower 
beds,  gardens  or  barns — without  unsightly  storage  tanks  or  complicated 
machinery. 

The  Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply       '' 

will  save  innumerable  steps  in  housework,  and  enable  you   to  have  your  home        ,*'      27-32 
hygienic  and  sanitary  as  well  as  convenient  and  comfortable.  ^  ,''      Kewanee 

It  will  give  you  the  same  service  that  a  city  water  supply  gives  at  less  ^SP  Water  Supply 
expense — for  you  have  no  water  tax  to  pay.  f£°     p     Kewanee   III 

Every  Kewanee  System  is  sold  under  a  guarantee  of  absolute  satis-     0<v  nee,  iu. 

faction.     You  take  no  risk.     We  guarantee  satisfactory  service.  <$  Gentlemen: 

Write  today  for  complete  illustrated  catalogue  showing  how  C  *  would  like  to  have 
easy  it  is  for  you  to  have  this  perfect  water  supply  service — no  .g,V>  running  water  hi  my 
matter  where  you  live.  .v>         house,  or 

Complete  Kewanee  Systems  cost  from  $75  up.  accord-  <v*  and  also  special  information 
ing  to  the  requirements.  x,  *       regarding  the  Kewanee  System. 

Simply  fill  out  and  mail  us  the  attached  coupon.       0         Mention  kind  of  building  to  be  supplied. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Company,  ■&■ 

27-32  Franklin  St..  Kewanee,  111.  y        Name 

No.  32  Broadway,  New  York.                                       y      c.       .  _„j  *j„ 
820  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago.  y  Street  and  No 

404  Equitable  Bldg..  Baltimore,  Md. 
710  Diamond  Bank  Bldg.PitUburg.Pa.    ,»*       Town State 

II  1       — — — M— — — — ■■!■■—  — 
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the  more  wor^^J^Sne  brighrer." 

Busy  wives  who  use  SAP0L1Q 

never  seem  Vo  grow  old.Try  &c&ke- 
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YOU  WILL  FIND 

many  new  and  desirable  features  in  the  popular-priced 
though  well-built  and  attractive 

CENTURY    SECTIONAL    BOOKCASE. 

The  many  improvements  which  are  possessed  by  the 
Century  exclusively  have  entirely  overcome  the  failings 
common  to  many  others  and  make  them  most 

SATISFACTORY,  DURABLE  and  CONVENIENT. 

One  of  the  Century  features  of  special  importance  le 
the  roller  bearing  door,  which  is  instantly  detachable 
without  interfering  with  the  book  section. 

Our  free  Catalogue  givesin  detail  the  Century  features 
and  explains  just  what  they  accomplish.  Direct  from 
Factory  to  User  at  Factory  prices  and 

SOLD  ON  APPROVAL 

so  you  incur  no  risk.    Made  in  many  grades  from  Plain 

Oak  to  Sol  id  Mahogany.    Write  for  Catalogue  No.12  to-day. 

CENTURY  CABINET  CO.,  48  West  27th  St,  New  Terk 

Factory,  Fort  Plain,  II.  T. 


Our  readers  are  asfced  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  waiting  to  advertisers. 
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The  Mal!ory  Cravenette  Hat 
is  DOUBLY  Guaranteed 

The  name  of  Mallory,  since  1823, 
lias  stood  fur  the  best  in  men's  h.::- 
wear — honest  materials,  best  work- 
manship, and  styles  that  are  accepted 
as  standards. 

Besides  this  guarantee  of  excel- 
lence, the  Mallory  Cravenette  Hat 
has  what  no  other  hat  can  have — 
the  quality  of  being  weather-proof 
from  the  Cravenette  process.  This 
makes  a  Mallory  stay  new  in  spite 
of  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Derbies  and  Soft  Hats,  $3.00,  #3.  50 
and  $4.00.  Sold  by  first-class  deal- 
ers everywhere. 

We  send  free,  upon  request,  an  il- 
lustrated booklet  of  hat  styles  for  1 908. 

E.  A.  MALLORY  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Established  1823 

413  Astor  Place,  Cor.  Broadway,  New  York 

Factory;  Oanbury,  Conn. 


$15   A  NEW  TYPEWRITER   $15 

For  traveling  and  home  use.    Practical,  portable. 

Weiuht    1    i ndi       Standard    Keyboard,    visible 

Writing.    Guaranteed.    Bend  for  circular, 

w     B.   PI  iM.Y.  .lie.  fi  Sector  si  .   New  York. 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE  ? 


W>  in-  in  .1  I  Mm  Improved 
ideal  aflM«-i.inr  ;ths  iv-4  ready  t 
from  pen* written  nnd  '»o  ropii 
Complete  Dnnlicnl 


Ip    Top    l»'iplir«1ur,    thilt 
()>in  klv     ID  lata    104)   COpiM 

•  from  lypewi  itteu  origioaL 
|  in.  )  roetn  *P  •  •%J\J  Ba|  «•  don't  wnnt 

ni..ri>-v   until    JTOU    urr     ►.  ,  t  i-tn-<i.    BO    if 

i      |ll-l      Write    MP*     TO       "I'IKJ      It     Ml)      10 

Day*1  Trial  without  Depot  1 1«  Thnt'i  fair 
anough,  ian'l  ii  ?  Then  lend  to-day  C'ir« 
culer  of  larger  *i7<--«  uptin  requML 

I  h<    Kelll  I*    Dan*  Dupl  fator  Co. 
Dan*  IUdK  ,  113  John  Si.  Ran  York 


more  or  less  pungent    1 89  Years'  Experience 


Sandy's  Retort.— Yankee — "I'll  have-  you  know, 
stranger,  that  I  belong  to  Chicago." 

Sandy  -"Deed,  an'  wha'd  hae  thocht  it?  Frae 
the  way  ye've  been  speaking  I  thought  Chicago  be- 
longed to  you."  —  Home  Magazine. 


Compensation.  -Mr.  Powers — "Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  shopped  all  day  and  didn't  get  any- 
thing' " 

Mrs  Powef  •  "Ye  but  I  know  wh.it  everybody 
else  got."  —  Phila  ielphia  '1  e'.egraph. 


Her      Kight.     Mi;,      Jawback— "My     gooilness! 
What  are  you  in      n  ii  a  stew  about?" 

Mrs.   Jawback     "Well,   1   have  a  right  to  fuss 

I'm   to  deliver  an   .1  the   Don't    Worry  Club 

this  afternoon,  and   I'm  afraid  it's  going  to  rain." — 
Cleveland  l.c  i  er. 


A   Hypocrite.      TeaCMKR — "Johnny,   what     is    a 
hypocrite? " 

Johnny —"A     hoy   wot    comes     to   school    with   a 
smile  on  his  face." — St.  Loan  (  hrtstian  Advocate. 


Ordered  Around. —  "Sorry,  sir."  telephoned  the 
butcher,  "but  we  are  out  of  sirloin.  Why  don't 
your  wife  order  you  a  round?" 

"What's  that?"  exploded  Harker  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line. 

"I  say.  why  don't  your  wife  order  you  a  round?" 

"Why  don't  my  wife  order  me  around?  Man, 
that  is  all  she  does  from  morning  un  il  night!  If 
you  were  nearer,  I'd — "  But  the  startled  butcher 
had  hung  up  the  receiver. — The  Children's  Visitor. 


An  Old  Friend. — "Maude  was  afraid  the  girls 
wouldn't  notice  her  engagement-ring." 

"Did  they?" 

"Did  they  |  Six  of  them  lecognized  it  at  once." 
—  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Diffident. — "The  office  should  seek  the  man,  you 
know." 

"That's  all  right,"  replied  the  avowed  aspirant, 
"but  I  gave  it  a  fair  chance,  and  it  seemed  diffident." 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Information. — One  day  a  well-known  politician 
was  enjoying  a  chat  with  a  friend  at  a  London  hotel. 
when  a  strange  young  man  came  up  and  said: 

"Can  I  see  you  for  a  moment.  Mr.  Dash?" 

"Certainly,"  answered  Mr.  Dash,  rising. 

The  young  man  led  him  across  the  room  and 
seemed  to  have  something  important  to  say  to  him. 
Arrived  in  a  corner,  the  stranger  whispered  in  the 
politician's  ear. 

"I  am  on  the  staff  of  an  evening  paper  and  I 
should  like  you  to  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the 
situation  in  the  East  " 

Mr.  Dash  looked  a  little  puzzled  at  first,  then  he 
sai  1 

Follow  me 

And  leading  the  way,  he  walked  through  the  read- 
ing-room, down  some  steps  into  the  drawing-room, 
through  a  long  passage  into  the  dining-room,  and 
drawing  his  visitor  into  the  corner  behind  the  hat- 
rack,  hi'  whispered: 

"I  really  don't  know  anything  about      ."— Chris- 

tian  l  )bserver 


A  Reminder,     Dusty  Dan— "Sometimes  I  wish 

I  could   stop   riding   fast    freights  and   ride  in  a   fust- 
class  passengei  i  oa<  h." 

Wintry  Walter     "Weil,  you  don' I  know  when 

you    are    well    oil.    oanl        Why.    in    each   passenger- 
coach  der  is  an  a\  and  saw  to  remind  you  of  a  wood- 
<  'hicago  News. 


GREAT  REAR    SPRING    WATER. 
"Its  1'urity  has  wade  it  famoaa." 


in  razor  making  goes  into  every  Masterpiece 
Razor,  and  your  experience  is  never  complete 
until  it  includes  one  of  our  Masterpiece  Razors, 
which  we  sell  at  $2.50  each,  or  $5.00  a  pair,  with 
round  or  square  ends.     Our 

Masterpiece  Razors 

are  indispensable  to  every  man  that  wishes  to  shave 
himself  and  enjoy  it,  are  inexpensive,  are  the  best  cut- 
ting razors  on  earth  and  are  unequalled  for  their  uni- 
form excellence  and  sterling  quality.  They  stand  the 
test  on  any  beard,  are  particularly  adapted  for  a  tender 
face,  and  are  the  product  ol  brains  appealing  to  brains. 
Send  for  oar  booklet  "All  About  Good  Razors." 
^^aaggSaw  The  manufacture  of  razors  has 

^^^^^^k        been  our  specialty  since  iSiq.   We 
^*^"^^Bk      make   them,   we  grind  them,  we 
^H     hone  them,  and  put  them  in  shav- 
^_^  i    ing  order.    Every  man  in  our  em- 

l    ploy  is  an  artist  in  his  line,  and  the 
workmanship  is  as  near  perfection 
J  as  human  skill  and  ingenuity  can 
make  it.    We  have  no  agents;  we 
deliver  free.    We  sell  direct    to 
consumer.  Weguar- 
antee  our    Master- 
piece Razor  to  be  pre- 
cisely what  we  say  it  is, 
and  have  but  one  price. 

C.  KLAUBERG  ®.  BROS.,  173  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


mstoi 

Steel  FishindRods 

For  big  fish — pickerel,  salmon,  tarpon,  mus- 
calonge;  for  gamy  fish — trout,  grayling,  pike, 
bass;  for  fly  casting,  bait  casting,  trolling,  or  still 
fishing,  no  other  rod  equals  the  "  BRISTOL." 
1  he  supreme  standard   in  lightness,  pliancy, 
strengtn    and    reliability.      Most    adaptable 
and  serviceable  rod  known.     Guaranteed 
Three     Years.        Look     for     the    word 
"BRISTOL"   on    the    handle.     Refuse 
anything  offered  as  "Just  as  good."  Beau- 
tiful Illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO. 

42  Morton  SI.. 

Bristol,  Conn. 


SILK  FISH  LINES 


mm 


Represent   the  lot 
making,  wupreme 
colors  and  v  iriety 
for  the  "K1NGF 


est    art    in    tish   line 

11  (in  ility.  strength. 
"i   finishes.       Look 

HKK"   hint   or     the 


lif^iY"''A|    v.'   '     K  1  M>  KISHKK.'-    It's  vmir  pro-  HgUHl 

Mark  X  below.     We  will  send 

KICK*:  8AMPLKM 

•  xir    n  tm  u  ii  1 1  ti     .1   gKwf^gaC 

ol  roriett  lines  furyour  fishing. 

Kiiaronteet  hat  en  h  mfrt 

..Brook  Trout          ..Bum 

line    is    absolutely    RkSSF        i 

. .  Lake  Trout            .    Piki 

perfect.                           r  *V 

. .  Fly  Casting            . .  Grayling 

!■:.  .1    Murtiit's  SoiivF/'^ 

.    Bail  (  Rating            .  .Salmi  >n 

20  Kiimiisher  St.     F        1     [    ' 

..Maacaloiun             .  .Pii  kerel 

Rorkville,       Conn.   |~       -— i- 

Health  Without  Drugs 


In  thirty  days  I  gained  normal  weight  and 
health,  after  vainly  searching  in  America,. 
Kurope,  Egypt,  India,  Ceylon,  Jap. m.  My  new 
/•'<•<■»•  Boofuet  explains,  summarizes  knowl- 
edge gleaned  during  search  and  gives  reasons 
for  man's  disease-bond  ige  as  compared  to 
lower  animals'  abundant  health.  Touches 
upon  all  common  ailments.  Write  now  t& 
J.  LAMBERT  DISNEY,  P.O.  Sla.  P.,  Cox  12,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


® 


SIX  PER  CENT 


IK  Conservative  mnnngemont  of  this 
bttnk.  together  with  Its  ample  oapit&l, 
ires  absolute  security  Cor  nil  deposits, 
rito  for  booklet  "U  " 


FIRST  TRUST  &SAVINGS  BANK! 

CAPITAL  SIOO.OOO.0-0  BILLINGS.  MONT; 


Our  readers  arc  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  wrltlnR  to  advertisers. 
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A  Genius. — "You  are  wasting  your  time  paint- 
ing pictures." 

"But  I  sell  my  pictures."  protested  the  artist. 

"And  that  convinces  me  that  you  can  sell  any- 
thing. Such  being  the  case,  why  not  take  up  life 
insurance,  or  steel  bridges,  or  something  with  big 
money  in  it?" — Home  Herald. 


No  Need  of  It. —  "Well."  said  the  young  lawyer, 
after  he  had  heard  his  new  client's  story,  "your  case 
appears  to  be  good.  I  think  we  can  secure  a  ver- 
dic    without  much  trouble." 

"That's  what  I  told  my  wife,"  said  the  man. 
"and  yet  she  insisted  at  first  that  we  ought  to 
engage  a  first-class  lawyer." — Philadelphia  Press. 


Preferable. — "Do  you  favor  an  early  adjourn- 
ment?" asked  one  member  of  Congress. 

"Yes."  answered  the  other.  "It  is  better  to  let 
your  constituents  criticize  the  things  you  left  un- 
done than  the  mistakes  you  made." — Washington 
Star. 


A  Wise  One. — "That  author  keeps  his  identity 
closely  concealed." 

"Yes;  until  I  read  his  books  I  thought  it  was 
•due  to  modesty." 

"Isn't  it?" 

"No;    discretion." — The  Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Perhaps  So. — "Mama,  is  that  bay  rum  in  the 
bottle  on  your  table?" 

"Mercy,  no,  dear!"  she  replied.  "That  is  muci- 
lage." 

"Oh!"  said  little  Johnny,  "perhaps  tha''s  why 
I  can't  get  my  hat  oiT." — The  Methodist  Recorder. 


Quite  of  her  Opinion. — Gushing  Young  Lady 
(to  famous  actor) — "Oh!  Mr.  Sinclair,  I  did  so  want 
to  have  a  talk  with  you.  I'm  simply  mad  to  go  on 
the  stage." 

Sinclair — "Yes;  I  should  think  you  would  be, 
my  dear  young  lady!" — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


MUSIC  STUDENTS 
Should  Have  Steady  Nerves 


The  nervous  system  of  the  musician  is 
often  very  sensitive,  and  any  habit  like  cof- 
fee drinking  may  so  upset  the  nerves  as  to 
make  regular  and  necessary  daily  practice 
next  to  impossible. 

"  I  practise  from  seven  to  eight  hours  a 
day  and  study  harmony  two  hours,"  writes 
a  Mich,  music  student.  "Last  September 
I  was  so  nervous  I  could  only  practise  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time  and  mother  said  I  would 
have  to  drop  my  music  for  a  year. 

"  This  was  terribly  discouraging  as  I 
couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  losing  a  whole 
year  of  study.  Becoming  convinced  that 
my  nervousness  was  caused  largely  by  coffee, 
and  seeing  Postum  so  highly  spoken  of,  I 
decided  I  would  test  it  for  a  while. 

"  Mother  followed  the  directions  carefully, 
and  I  thought  I  had  never  tasted  such  a  de- 
licious drink.  We  drank  Postum  every 
morning  instead  of  coffee,  and  by  November 
I  felt  more  like  myself  than  for  years,  and 
was  ready  to  resume  my  music. 

"  I  now  practise  as  usual,  do  my  studying, 
and  when  my  day's  work  is  finished  I  am 
not  any  more  nervous  than  when  I  began. 

"I  cannot  too  highly  recommend  Postum 
to  musicians  who  practise  half  a  day.  My 
father  is  a  physician  and  recommends  Pos- 
tum to  his  patients.  Words  cannot  express 
my  appreciation  for  this  most  valuable 
health  beverage,  and  experience  has  proven 
its  superiority  over  all  others."  "There's 
a  Reason." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs. 


BUFFALO 

Lithia  Springs  Water 

"All  the  Argument  Necessary" 

The  International  Journal  of  Surgery,  August,  1905,  under  the  heading 
"CYSTITIS"  says:  "In  the  treatment  of  Cystitis  water  is  the  great  aid  to  all 
forms  of  medica-  f?Tf  m*z  y  a  \  IVUI  K  IAFaTCD  's  *'ie  ideal  form  in  which 
tion.     Moreover,  JJUiTALU  LI  llllA  fWM  t*J\  to  administer  it   to    the 

cystitic  patient,  as  it  is  not  only  a  pure  solvent,  but  has  the  additional  virtue  of  con- 
taining substantial  quantities  of  the  alkaline  Lithates.  Patients  should  be  en- 
couraged to  take  from  two  to  four  quarts  per  day  if  they  can,  and  the  relief  they 
will  obtain  will  be  all  the  argument  necessary  after  the  first  day  or  so." 

Frank  Woodbury,  M.  D.,  Professor  of Clinical  Medicine,  Medico-Chirurgical 
College  of  Philadelphia,  in  an  article  on  "LITHiEMIC  VERTIGO,  with  Remarks 
on  the  Treatment  of  the  GOUTY  STATE"  (Journal  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, April  29,  1893)  points  out  the  great  value  of  BUFFALO  L1THIA  WATER 
in  this  condition.     He  adds:     "it  is  gratifying  to  witness  the  good  effects  of  the 

daily  use  of  four  or  RffrmjUA  I  ITUI  A  lAJATCP  in  relieving  the  usual 
five  glasses  of  the  UlittttRh"  I*llfll/\  Iw/il  UIa  symptoms  of  Lithaemia, 

or  even  in  removing  the  more  severe  condition  of  Gravel  or  Uric  Acid  Deposits. " 

Dr.  Alexander  B.  Mott,  New  York,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Bellevue,  Hospital 
Medical  College,  Surgeon  Bellevue  Hos- PtfMtl t  A '\  iTiir  X  llfAT*r»T>  to 
pital:     "I  have  made  sufficient  use  of  the  DUETAMP  Li  IMA  IYAI  fcK  be 

satisfied  that  it  possesses  very  valuable  therapeutic  properties.  In  the  Gouty 
Diathesis,  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder,  and  other  diseases  affecting  the 
Urinary  Organs  it  may  be  relied  on  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  results." 

Voluminous  medical  testimony  sent  on  request. 

For  sale  by  the  gc  neral  drug  and  mineral  water  trade. 

RllFFALO  LiTHiA  SPRINGS  WATER  it  ESSX&ESSi 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get  "Improved,"  do  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


THE  NAME  OF 
D.  WOOD  &  CO. 

IS  ON 
THE   GENUINE 


Carbon  Work 

Ruling 

and 

Sketching 


Does 
not 
leak 
Can    be 
carried  in 
any    posi- 
tion.   Guar- 
anteed     for 
five  years 

Protect   Your- 
self Against 
Pirate  Brands 
and  Imitations 


TWO  SIZES 
No.  1. — 4T2  in.  long 
No.  2. — 5j4  in.  long 


Price,  $2.50 

At  your  Dealer* 

D.  WOOD  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK 


in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
Bicycle.     IVrite  for  special  offer. 

We  Ship  on  Approval  -without  a  cent 
deposit,  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  prepay  freight  on  every  bicycle. 
FACTORY  PRICES  on  bicycles, tires 

and  sundries.  Do  not  buy  until  you  receive  our  cat- 
alog's and  learn  our  unheard  of  prices  and  marvtlous  special  offer, 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.Q-278  Chicago,  III. 


t 


UNDER    PONTIUS    PILATE 

A  powerful  religious  historical  novel 
written  in  a  most  vivid  and  intensely  in- 
teresting manner.  By  William  Schuyler. 
Cloth,  illustrated,  Si. 50.  Funk  &  W  agnails 
Company,  44-60  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 


Income 
Insurance 

YOU  carry  fire  insurance  for 
protection  against  loss  of  pro- 
perty. What  provision  have 
you  made  for  loss  of  income  in 
case  you  become  physically  dis- 
abled ?  Guarantee  your  income  with 
our  special  policy. 

Write  for  Particulars. 

Empire  State  Surety  Co. 

$6  William  St.    •    new  Vork 

Offices  in  all  important  cities. 
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The  Paint  You 


Expensive 

Carter  White  Lead 
Does  Not   Crack,  Scale 

or  Check      BBK^ 

The  kind  of  paint  that  costs  less  per 
gallon,  but  cracks  and  scales,  not  only 
allows  your  property  to  deteriorate,  but 
costs  fully  as  much  to  remove  as  it  did 
to  put  on. 

Carter  White  Lead  costs  a  little  more 
to  buy  than  ordinary  leads,  but  is  most 
valuable—  most  economical  in  use— because 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

wears    better— keeps  brighter.    Its  supe- 
rior whiteness  makes  strongest  tints. 

Carter  White  Lead  paint  really  pro- 
tects property,  forms  a  perfect  elastic 
film  which  expands  and  contracts  with 
surface  covered.  Carter  does  not  crack 
or  scale  like  ordinary  paints  but  wears 
down  gradually,  leaving  a  smooth  sur- 
face for  repainting,  saving  expensive 
burning  and  scraping. 

Ordinary  paint  is  a  mere  purchase. 
Carter  White  Lead— any  color,  applied 
by  a  reliable  painter— is  an  investment. 

Sold  by  all  good  dealers. 

Our  beautiful  booklet.  '"Pure  Pnint."  sent 
free,  with  n  set  of  modern  color  schemes, 
RhoDld  be  read  by  every  house  owner.  It  tells 
how  to  avoid  adulterated  paints  and  be  sure 
of  the  best. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 
W.  P.  Station  1 1,  Chicago 

Factories:    Chicago— Omaha 


To  Be  Sure  It's  Pure 
Look  for  GARTER  on  the  Keg 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
>^l   BT  This  knowledge  does  not  come 
^^R^intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
\r  ly  from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated)  *-*  "^ 
by  William  If.  Walling;  A.M  ,M  D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knc»wl<'dg»'  ,i  rouai  Mm  Stii.nl, I  Hnve. 

Knowk.l«r  a  V i«  (In  ibnnd  Should  Have. 

Rnowltdia  ■  Father  Should  Hnve, 

Knowledge  ;i  Father  Should  Imparl  to  Hin  Sod. 

Medical  Knowledge  >i  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledges  Young  Woman  Should  H.ive. 
Knowledge  »  Young  Wifa  Should  Huve. 
Knowlfilgi*  u  Mother  should  Have, 
Knowledge  s  Mother  Should  Imparl  to  Her  Daughter 
Mediinl  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have, 
Rleh    Cloth    Hlndlnir,    Full    f.,.1,1    Slav  p.    IMii.tr.tod,    »2.00 
Write  for  "other  I'eoule'e  Opinion-,  "and  Tubleol  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  Dept.  B,     Phlla..  Pa. 


Protect    Your    Private     Papers 

In  a  Safety  Document  I' lie 

Enameled     Metal 
Case.     Two   keys 


S.7.1     ■ 
6ll0*4- 

inches 


Price,  $2.00 


in  n  ntu  extra 
».C.  Hurler  Iftr  Co. 

107  Luke  St.,  Chicago 


Peculiar  Quallflcal ion--.  I n choosing  his  men." 
said  the  Sabbath-school  superintendent,  "(tideon 
did  not  select  those  who  laid  aside  their  arms  and 
threw  themselves  down  to  drink;  he  took  those  who 
watched  with  one  eye  and  drank  with  the  other." 
—  The  Herald  and   Presbyter. 


One     on     Boston.      A      well-known     Washington 
architect    who    has  etumed    from    Boston    is 

chortling    over    a    gi  ike    on    that    correct    and 

ry  city.  He  says  that  in  the  reading-room  of 
one  of  the  most  exclusive  cl  bs  in  the  Hub  there  is  a 
sign  that  reads  "Only  Low  Conversation  Permitted 
Here." — Harper's  Weekly. 


No  Wonder. — A  young  couple  out  in  Osborne 
County  became  the  proud  parents  of  a  little  girl  the 
other  day.  They  wanted  to  weigh  the  youngster 
as  soon  as  it  was  drest,  but  had  no  scales.  Just 
then  the  iceman  came  along  and  they  borrowed  his 
scales.  To  their  surprize,  the  little  one  weighed 
forty-four  pounds. — The  Lookout. 


Knew  It  Was. — "Going  to  make  a  garden  next 
spring? " 

"Not  much." 

"I  thought  you  were  so  enthusiastic  on  the  sub- 
ject, last  summer." 

"Won't   you   allow   a  man   to   learn   anything   by 


experience? 


-Nashville  Atr.erican. 


A  Deficit.—  Teacher — "Wait  a  moment.  Johnny. 
What  do  you  understand  by  that  word  'deficit'?  " 

"It's  what  you've  got  when  you  haven't  got  as 
much  asif  you  just  hadn't  nothin'." — The  Methodist 
Recorder. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

March  7. — The  first  of  the  big  new  battle-ships  for 
the  German  navy,  the  Nassau,  of  18,000  tons,  is 
launched  at  Wilhelmshaven  in  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor. 

March  8. — Governor  Magoon  arrives  in  Havana  and 
is  warmly  greeted  by  the  Cubans. 

March  10. — A  Swede,  apparently  insane,  fires  a 
dozen  shots  at  the  palace  in  Christiania  in  an 
attempt  to  kill  King  Haakon;   no  one  is  injured. 

Domestic. 

General. 

March  6. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Demo- 
cratic Committee,  Governor  Johnson  is  indorsed 
for  the  Presidency. 

March  7. — Eight  Chinese  are  found  guilty  of  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree  in  Boston  on  four  counts 
charging  the  killing  of  four  Chinese  last  fall. 

The  New  York  Republican  State  Committee 
adopts  resolutions  indorsing  Governor  Hughes 
for  the  Presidency. 

March  to. — The  board  of  managers  of  Swarthmore 
College,  Philadelphia,  decline  to  accept  the  be- 
quest of  land  and  coal  property  left  the  institu- 
tion by  Anna  T.  Jeanes,  on  condition  that  foot- 
ball be  abandoned. 

March  11. — The  Senate  at  Albany  fails  to  pass  tin 
concurrent  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  increasing  the  salary  of  the 
governor  to  $20,000. 

March  12.— The  fleet  arrives  at  Magdalena  Haw 
two  days  ahead  of  schedule  time. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst  files  with  Governor 
Hughes  complaints  asking  for  the  removal  of 
Mayor  McClellan  and  Police  Commissioner  Bing- 
ham for  failure  to  enforce  the  excise  laws  in  New 
York  City. 

Washington. 

March   (>       The  bill  increasing  the  pay  of  officers 

and  enlisted   men  of  the  army  is  passed   by   the 

Senate 

A  resolution  to  investigate  Representative  Lilley's 
Charges   of   corruption    in    connection    with    sub 
marine  boats  is  adopted  by  the   House. 

March    7       Wu  Tint:  fang,    the    new   Chinese    Min 
istcr,  arrives  m  Washington. 

March  10.  -The  President  makes  an  address  before 
the  International  Congress  of  Mothers,  on  the 
welfare  of  the  child. 


Every  home  needs 

one  of  each  of  the 


Tooth   and   Toilet 
Preparations. 

They  are  superior  in 
quality    and    most 
efficient  in  use. 

The  Full  SANITOL 

Line    at    All 

Druggists. 


THE'BEST"  LIGHT 


One  burner  will  give  as  much  light  an 
ten  ordinary  oil  lamps;  six  16  candle 
power  electric  bulbs  — six  16  candle 
power  gas  jets  or  5  acety  lene  gas 
jets.  Costs  2  cts.  per  week.  Pro- 
duces a  pure,  white,  steady,  safe 
light.  Over  200  styles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
ed. Write  for  catalog. 

Til  K  REST  LIGHT  CO. 
93   fc.  5th  St..  Canton.  O* 


Will  You  Spend  a  Penny  to 

Increase  Your  Business 

— Your  Salary? 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  Send  no- 
money!     Take  no  risk! 

One  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  world's 
master  business  men  have  written  ten  books 
—  2193  pages — T497  vital  business  secrets.  In 
them  is  the  best  of  all  that  they  know  about 


— Manufacturing 

—  Correspondence 
— Cost-Keeping 

—  Posit  ion-Get  1 1  nf 

—  Business  Generalship 
— Competition  Fighting} 
and  hundred*  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  vitul  busi- 
ness subjects. 


—  Credits  — Wholesaling 

—  Banking  — Real  Estate 

—  Retailing  — Management 
— Soliciting  —  Organization 
—Insurance  — Man-Training 

—  Purchasing  — Salesmanship 
— Collections  —Man-Handling 
—Accounting  — Systematizing 
—Advertising  — Ti  ne-Keeping 

A  booklet  has  been  published  describing,  explaining,  picturing  the 
wnrk.  Pages  S  and  3 tell  about  managing  businesses  great  and  small; 
i'  ges  4  and  .r>  deal  with  credit*,  collections  and  with  rock  bottom  pur- 
rhaaing;  pages  6  and  7  with  handling  and  training  menj  i>  ges  ?  to  12- 
with  salesmanship,  with  advertising,  with  the  marketing  of  goods 
through  salesmen,  dealers  and  by  tn.nl;  pages  IS  to  Ifi  with  the  great 
problem  of  sex  uring  the  highest  market  price  for  your,  servii 
matter  what  your  line  :  and  the  last  p  ig  1  tells  how  you  may  «<-t  .1 »  om 
plete  set  bound  in  handsome  hall  moroo  o,  contents  in  colors  for  leas 
than  your  daily  smoke  or  shave,  almost  as  tittle  as  your  daily  new -paper. 

Will  v>>ii  read  the  book  r/toe  send  rt/Veey 
Send  no  money.    Simply  sign  the  coupon* 

The   System    Co.,  151-153  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

I  am  just  like  any  other  hve-minded,  red-blooded  man  of  business.  I 
ke«'i  nn  rvr:  and  rat  -<  ;nul  brain  open  all  the  year  around  lor  new  w;ty» 
to  rnakt  money.  II  there  IS  any  possible  expedient  that  will  1 
my  business  or  salary  I  want  to  know  it.  So.  then,  if  your  sixteen- 
page  booklet  offers  me  such  an  opportunity,  send  it  along.  But  mind 
you,  1  promise  nothing,  I  agree  to  nothing,  save  to  read  the  booklet. 
After  that  it  is  purely  up  to  the  booklet.  <-,     gj]  '• 


Maine 


tddreai . 
Business . 
Position.. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S    EASY 
CHAIR. 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


The  Lexicographer  does  not  answer  anony- 
mous communications. 


A  Correspondent,  referring  to  the  term  jigger- 
mast,  that  is,  the  aftermast  of  a  four-masted  or  five- 
masted  vessel,  says:  "Lifelong  and  intimate  rela- 
tions with  ship-builders  and  sailors  convince  me  that 
the  fourth  mast  of  a  four-masted  vessel  is  a  spanker- 
mast."  The  Lexicographer  will  be  greatly  ob- 
liged to  such  of  his  correspondents  as  "go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships"  if  they  will  favor  him  with  the 
benefit  of  their  expert  knowledge  of  this  subject. 
Murray's  New  English  Dictionary  and  Webster's 
International  sustain  the  correctness  of  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Standard  Dictionary.  The  definitions 
given  by  other  dictionaries  are  ambiguous  and  un- 
satisfactory. 

"  A.  R.  G.,"  Omaha,  Neb. — "  Which  is  the  best 
usage?  to  use  or  to  omit  the  conjunction  that  in  such 
sentences  as  '  Will  the  fact  he  (or  that  he)  has  a  li- 
cense prevent  him  from  marrying  another  girl?  '  and 
'  He  was  assured  the  (or  that  the)  license  would  not 
prevent  him,'  etc?" 

In  English  speech  and 'writing  the  connectives 
are  the  media  by  means  of  which  the  separate  ele- 
ments of  a  sentence  are  joined.  For  this  reason 
he  who  would  acquire  perspicuity  of  style  can  not 
afford  to  neglect  them.  As  there  is  only-one  best 
word,  so  is  there  only  one  best  way.  Altho  usage 
has  sanctioned  the  omission  of  the  conjunction  that  in 
such  sentences  as  "A.  R.  G."  gives,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  words  necessary  to  the  sense,  to 
the  harmony,  or  to  the  beauty  of  a  sentence  should 
seldom  be  omitted.  Therefore,  altho  usage  occa- 
sionally sanctions  the  omission  of  such  words,  and 
the  sentences  as  constructed  are  correct,  we  think 
that  for  the  sake  of  lucidity  and  style  they  should 
not  be  omitted.  It  is  well  to  remember,  however, 
that  in  writing  for  the  press  elegance  and  compre- 
hensiveness are  often  sacrificed  to  brevity. 

"V.  J.,"  Washington,  D.  C. — The  title  of  Victor 
Hugo's  novel  is  pronounced  le  mi"ze"ra'bl — "e"  as 
in  they;  "i"  as  in  machine;   "a"  as  in  arm. 

"B.  P.  E,,"  Blanchester,  O—  "What  is  the  cor- 
rect use  of  sit  and  set  in  regard  to  inanimate  objects? 
Is  it  correct  to  say,  'The  table  sets  in  the  hall  '  ?" 

Applied  to  inanimate  things  sit  is  used  (i)  of 
clothes,  which  are  correctly  said  to  sit  well,  that  is, 
to  be  suited  to  the  person  and  fit  well;  (2)  of 
weights  or  burdens,  which  sit  heavily  upon  one; 
(3)  of  coal,  which  sits  when,  in  a  mine,  it  settlesor 
subsides  without  breaking.  In  its  other  senses  sit 
applies  to  animate  things.  When  it  refers  to  pos- 
ture sit,  according  to  strict  grammatical  rule,  is  al- 
ways an  active  intransitive.  To  "sit  on  eggs"  has 
been  characterized  as  colloquial  English,  but  it  is 
sanctioned  by  the  translators  of  the  King  James 
version  of  the  Bible.  "As  the  partridge  sitteth  on 
eggs  and  hatcheth  them  out"  (Jer.  xvii.  11).  Shake- 
speare wrote  "Birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow "  (L.L.L., 
act  iv,  sc.  3).  On  a  poultry-farm  the  farm-hand 
sets  the  hen,  but  the  hen  sits.  As  to  set.  used  of  in- 
animate things,  this  is  commonly  applied  to  such 
as  may  be  made  to  stand  in  distinction  to  those  that 
may  be  laid  down.  One  lays  a  book  on  a  table,  but 
sets  it  on  a  shelf  when  it  stands  on  end.  The  sen- 
tence quoted  should  read,  "The  table  sits  in  the 
hall"  or  "The  table  has  been  set  [here  set  means 
placed]  in  the  hall." 

"E.  C.,''  Kansas  City,  Mo.- — In  the  sentence  you 
submit  the  verb  in  the  singular  is  correct. 

"H.  B.  L.,"  Columbia,  Mo. — "Please  tell  me  what 
are  Faverollsf" 

The  term  Faverolle  designates  a  breed  of  fowl 
which  originated  in  the  Houdan  district  of  France 
about  fifteen  years  ago. 

"A.  J.  M.,"  Richmond,  Ont. — The  word  about 
which  you  inquire  is  either  a  nonce-word  or  a  mis- 
print for  dichroism.  None  of  the  dictionaries  ex- 
amined contains  dichronism.  There  is,  however, 
dichromism,  which  is  defective  vision. 


Tor*  tli& 

GARDEN 


Tor*  tlie 
GARDEN 


reefs  GardenBook 


Annrversarv  Number 


:r 


IS  more  than  a  mere 
catalogue — it  is  the 
acknowledged  authority 
on  all  things  pertaining 
to  flowers  and  vegeta- 
bles. Tells  what,  when 
and  how  to  plant.  248  pages,  4  color  and  4 
duotone  plates  and  hundreds  of  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  flowers  and 
vegetables. 

Mailed  to  anyone, 
mentioning  litis 
publication,  o  n 
receipt  of  lo  cents, 
which  may  be  de- 
ducted frum  your 
first  order. 


^ 


Burbank's  Shirley  Poppies 

Secured  direct  from  Mr.  Luther  Burhank.  Un- 
usually large  flowers,  remarkably  clear  colors, 
including  new  striped,  new  salmon  and  blush 
shade-*,  etc.  15  rents  per  packet,  2  packets 
25  cents.    "Garden  Book"  free  with  each  order. 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia 

■-•■■   ■""■     -»-■     'L  '      '    '  ■  —  * 


Money  Back 


if  they  fail  to  bloom 
this  year.     We  grow 
roses  by  a  method 
peculiarly  our  own- 
sturdy    stems   arid 
wonderful  root-devel- 
opment.  We  guarantee 
them  to  bloom   in   your 
garden    this    season  — or 
money  back. 

12  Quick  Blooming  Roses  $1.00 

Every  one  a  gem  for  garden  culture.  All 
thrifty  growers  and  profuse  bloomers,  and  all 
guaranteed  to  bloom  this  year.  Every  rose 
correctly  labelled. 

GrussanTeplitz, dark  rich  crimson. 
Mad.  Camille,  clear  rosy  flesh. 
Mad.  F.  Kruger.  soft  pink. 
Mad.  J.  Schwartz,  flushed  pink. 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  rich  cream. 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  rose  pink. 
Queen's  Scarlet,  bright  scarlet. 
Wellesley,  silvery  rose-pink. 
Corallina,  deep  coral  red. 
Winter  Gem,  lovely  creamy  pink. 
Lady  Roberts,  coppery  apricot. 
Maman  Cochet,  finest  pink. 

Our  color-plate  "Floral  Guide" 
contains  descriptions  and  help- 
ful cultural  directions  not  only 
of  Roses,  but  hundreds  of  other 
choice  flowers  and  plants.  It  is 
free.    Write  for  it  to-day. 


Os-otrers  o/  /ft*  &f>.st#oses  //?s4s/7f>r/(r<3 


£3j  These  12 
roses  delivered, 
charges  pre- 
paid, on  receipt 
of  $1.00. 

Order  now 
and  we  will 
ship  at  proper 
planting    time. 


Box  SOB 

West  Grove,  Pa 


ATONIA.A 
O  A  STRI  C  A 

By  Achilles  Rose,  M.D.,  and  Robert  Coleman  Kemp,  M.D. 

A  VALUABLE  little  treatise  on  some  ot 
the  chronic  disorders  and  diseases  of  the 
stomach.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  of  immense 
value  to  the  physician  in  his  daily  work. 

D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  M.D.:  "I  have  no  doubt  of  th» 
value  o(  this  contribution  to  the  therapeutics  of  the  stomach. " 

C.  /.  Patterson,  M.D.,  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  Ward'* 
Island,     Y  .  ''1  find  it  most  instructive  and    interesting." 
12mo,  eloth,  illustrated,  215  pp.  $1.00  not;  bj  mail,  $1.09. 

FUSE  &  WAGN1LLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  SEW  YORK 


Turf  in-lit  nine  is  the  antidote  to  the  uric  acid 
poisoning  which  causes  Rheumatism  and  Gout. 
Tartarlithine  does  not  upset  the  stomach. 

A  Kansas  City  physician  writes:  "1  desire  to  stnte  that  I 
have  used  Tartarlithine  in  my  own  case,  and  results  ob- 
tained  under  minute  observation  during  administration,  thus 
far,  nave  been  exceedingly  favorable." 


FRFF  ^AMPI  F  andoni'bookletonKHEi:,u- 


TISM    sent   tree   on    request 


McKESSON  ft  ROBBINS,  Dept.  M,  93  Fulton  St.,  New  York 
(Sole  Agents  for  the  Tartarlithine  Co.) 


Burpee's 

"Seeds  that  Grow" 

are  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be  Grown. 
We  do  the  testing — You  run  no  risk  1 
If  you  garden,  you  should  study 

"The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalog" 

A  postal  card  will  bring  you  a  copy  by  return  mail. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., 
Seed  Growers,        Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Greider's  Fine  Poultry  Catalogue. 

Tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry  and  HluHtrateA 
«!0  varieties.  ContainslO  beautiful  cliromoR. 
Gives  reasonable  prices  of  stock  and  eggs.  Tells 
how  to  cure  diseases,  kill  lice,  make  money.  Only 
10  cts.  postpaid.    B.  II.  GBKIDER,  RHKE3IS,  PA. 


Always  Right — Always  Bright 

Always  Brief — Always  Handy 

Size,    6^x9  inches. — 2  inches  thick 

OFFICE 

STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

Abridged  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls'  Standard  Dictionary 

CLOTH,  $2.50 


With  Thumb  Index,  $3.00 ;  in  Full  Leathtr 
$4.00,  with  Index  $4.50 


THE  BEST  OFFICE  DICTIONARY 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


Grand  Opera 


You  don't  need  a  libretto  if  you  will  read 
"Stars  of  the  Opera"  by  Miss  Mabel  Wagnalls. 
This  book  gives  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
music  (even  if  you  don't  know  one  note  from 
another)  and  of  the  plots  of  more  than  a  dozen 
grand  operas.  A  most  charming  interview  with 
nearly  every  great  singer  is  also  a  feature  of  the 
book.  i2mo,  with  many  illustrations,  cloth, 
$1.20;   post-paid,  $1.30. 

FUNK     &     WAGNALLS     COMPANY 

44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Rate  for  Notices  under  this  heading  65  cents  per  agate  line 


Allow  14  agate  lines  per  inch 


SOUTHWESTERN    STATES 


SEASIDE  HOTEL 
IN   TEXAS 

This  is  tho  leading  hotel  of  the  town  and 

lias  the  beat  location  for  pleasure  andbusi- 

i  in-  property  la  centrally  located,  one 

block  from  hay  shore  and  live  blocks  from 
the  depot.  Grounds  are  under  feme,  four 
lots  and  half,  fronting  136  feet  and  running 
hack  1*1)  feet  on  southeast  corner.  Building 
is  two  story  frame,  ceiled  throughout,  'J4 
feet  front  and  H6  feet  deep,  balcony  up  and 
down  stairs  about  375  feet  long,  all  rooms 
open  on  balcony  except  three,  making  it  an 
Ideal  summer  place.  Two  underground  cis- 
terns constructed  of  cement,  also  two  wood- 
•en  cisterns.  One  bath  room  in  hotel  and 
bath  house  on  the  bay  for  salt  water  bathing, 
Acetylene  gasplant  lighting  the  <-nt  ire  house 
except  five  rooms,  with  mate  rial  for  them, 
aieo  eleotrlo lights.  The  building  is  in  good 
condition,  furnished  ready  for  occupancy. 
Object,  of  selling  is  that  owner  is  in  poor 
health.  Terms  S«.000,  one  third  cash,  bal- 
ance -.ix  months,  one  and  two  years.  Insured 
$4,000;  rented  *(.N>  month.  This  property 
is  in  one  of  the  most  promising  coast 
towns  in  Texas  and  is  worth  the  money 
asked  for  it. 

E.  C.  ROBERTSON 

316    Kiam    Building,    Houston,    Texas 


JERSEY    DAIRY    AND    FARM 

Ten  hundred  fifty-three  acres  on  Guadalupe 
River,  live  miles  from  Cuero.  DeWilt  Coun- 
ty, Texas.  Six  hundred  acres  cultivated, 
One  thousand  bearing  pecan  trees.  Five 
houses,  wells,  barns;  complete  dairy  outfit; 
one  hundred  twenty  head  registered  Jersey 
cattle;  fifteen  mules;  all  for  J35.O0O.0O.  Cli- 
mate delightful  and  healthy. 
T     U\    CAMPBELL,    San  Antonio,  Texas. 


TEXAS    Kl«;s  -Sure  crop— small  orchard 
with  town  lot  4230 —monthly  or  cash.      See 

literature.  Agents  wanted.  Liberal  commis- 
sion.  .1Ihiiul-.-i  ,  :tlti  kium  Huilding,  Houston, Texas. 


NEW  MEXICO 


Will  soon  have  ONE  M1LLIC  N  POPULATION.  23,000  homestead  entries  in 
seventeen  months,  and  the  tide  has  just  begun.  Its  vast  coal  deposits  would  alone  make  it  a 
great  commonwealth.  The  Government  is  spending  many  millions  in  big  irrigation  works. 
It  has  the  finest  climate  in  the  world. 

ALBUQUERQUE  is  the  leading  city  and  always  will  be.  Situated  in  the 
great  and  ferule  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  it  commands  in  every  direction,  a  trade  area  larger 
than  many  States — to-day  a  city  of  20,000-  to-morrow,  50,000;  thisis  a  certainty,  for  the 
fortunes  of  New  Mexico  are  the  fortunes  of  its  metropolis. 

I  am  not  in  the  real  estate  business,  but  there  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  an  entire  sub- 
division to  the  city,  close  in,  600  lots.  50  by  132  feet,  that  MUST  BE  CLOSED  OUT 
AT  ONCE,  no  favorites,  prices  already  marked  upon  every  lot,  $75  to  $400,  about  one- 
half  their  present  value.     A  chance  like  this  seldom  occurs. 

Invest  at  the  commencement  of  a  city's  growth,  not  at  its  finish.  Write  for  full  size 
city  map  and  literature. 


M.  P.  STAMM,  Sec'y 


Albuquerque,  N.  M. 


ARKANSAS   TIMBER 

5,000  acres  of  land  in  Hempstead  Coun- 
ty, Arkansas.  Estimated  standing  timber : 
sixteen  million  feet  oak  and  hickory  and 
four  million  feet  yellow  pine.  Rich 
agricultural  land.  Climate  healthful. 
Home  of  the  Elberta  peach.  For  sale 
on  easy  terms.     Address 

Box  137,  Literary  Digest 

OKLAHOMA 

The  garden  spot  of  the  world.  Do  you  wish 
to  make  investments?  Do  von  wish  infor- 
mation? Write  to  J.  C.  FISHER,  Shawnee, 
Okla.,  Real  Estate  und  Loan  Agent. 


W.  J.  JONES  of  Quanah 

Hardeman  County,  Texas,  has  all  kinds  of 
property  in  the  City  of  Quanah;  and  farms 
and  ranch  lands  in  Texas  in  various  size 
tracts,  for  sale.  One  tract  of  143,360  acres, 
at  $2.80  per  acre,  wholesale.  Will  subdivide 
intosmaller  tracts,  at  $3.10  per  acre  ;  easy 
terms  at  6  per  cent,  interest.  Write  him 
for  particulars. 


TEXAS    LAND 

4,428  acres,  all  prairie,  fenced,  700  cultivated, 
houses,  barns,  cotton-gin,  etc.    $20  per  acre. 

MA\lll'ACTlUl\t;  TowarsiTK, 
best   in  the    South,    l.KX)    acres,    navigable 
stream  and  railroad.     ¥5(0,000  profit  in  this. 

J.  II.  J  I. T  Kit.  Houston,  Texas. 


OKLAHOMA 

HEAVNER  &  WARREN.  Real  Estate 
Brokers,  Enid,  solicit  your  Oklahoma  busi- 
ness.   List  your  wants— we'll  find  it. 

For  Sale— Drug  Store,  invoice  about  $7,000. 


MIDDLE  WESTERN  STATES 


FINE  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE 
OR  EXCHANGE 
in  choice  suburb  of  Chicago:  elegant  brick 
residence,  14  rooms,  3  baths,  7  bedrooms, 
large  billiard-room,  stable  for  6  horses  and 
10  carriages  with  roomy  paddock  in  rear: 
tine  chicken-house  and  yards;  large  wootf- 
house,  garden  and  fruit  trees;  lowest  cash 
price  ever  made  is  $40,000;  will  take  one- 
third  cash,  balance  in  unincumbered  real 
estate;  one  of  the  most  desirable  homes  on 
the  North  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  about  90 
minutes  from  Chicago  City  Hall! 

E.   COOK,  Room  305,  9  East  26th  St, 
New  York  City 


*200  Building  Lots  for  *1 00 

Suburb,  Racine.  Wis.,  population  87,000. 
Manufacturing  city.  Close  to  Chicago  and 
.Milwaukee.  $5  down;  $3  per  month;  no 
taxes  or  interest  until  paid.  Values  increas- 
ing.   Catalogue  free. 

CHAS.    R.    DAVIS,    Milwaukee.   Wii. 


*79  rtArt  One  half  to  One-third  cash, 
V  •  £>yyj\fy>  balance  to  suit,  buys  tl  e  best 
flat  proposition  in  St.  Paul,  producing 
$7100.00  per  year  net.  Description  and  de- 
tails on  application.  $60,000  cash  or  one- 
half  cash  takes  10,080  acres  first-class  Mani- 
toba land,  in  one  township,  R.  R.  through 
the  tract,  30  miles  from  Winnipeg.  Write 
for  plat.  I ..  V.  Illlllllllli  4.lol><- 
Uuilulng,    si.     I'.iul.    Minn. 

EV^-.  CaI~  2>0  acres  Red  River  Valley, 
ror  >J<lie  Minnesota,  fair  buildings, 
good  land,  only  $35.00  per  acre.  Has  mort- 
gage $3000.  5  percent.  Will  accept  income 
City  in  Exchange.  Eugene  C.  Webster, 
4th  and  Spring  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


FOR    SALE 

PHYSICIAN.  St.  Louis.  Mo  .retiring,  offers 
11-room  Brick  House  with  Stable.  For  par- 
ticulars address  Box  141  Literary  Digest. 


The  Jtteraiy Digest  Classified  Columns 


The  Cost  for  Advertisements  under  this  heading  is  65  cents  per  line  of  six  words 


Minimum,  4  lines 


HELP  AND  SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


WANTED -Men  and 
women  of  good  ability 
and  strong  personality 
to  represent  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States. 
Previous  experience 
unnecessary.  Address 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York  City. 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


6  per  cent,  direct  obligation  of  Company 
Moored  bj  pledge  of  first  mortgages  on  pro- 
ductive realty.  Presentable  for  payment 
after  two  yean  or  may  run  indefinitely. 
Interest  remitted  semi-annually  direct  to 
holder.  Thirtv-five  years  In  business.  No 
■foreclosures  pending.  No  real  estate.  Send 
for  circular. 

v\  \  DDELL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY. 
Investment  bankers,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


\  A  I.I.I  n  OPPORTU- 
NITY for  investor,  with 
advancing  real  estate  \  aloes 
behind  It.  Occupation,  In- 
terest and  profit. 
JOHN       W.      McDANIEL, 

NepestS,   Colorado. 


BE  Uil  R  OW  N  IIOSS.  Start  Mail- 
Order  Business  at  home;  devote  whole  or 
time,  We  tell  you  how.  Verj  good 
profit.  Everything  furnished  No  . 
<nitiir  proposition  For  "Starter,"  free 
liars,  write  I>  K  l; l  l .<  .1  i;  CO.,  166 
Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Iiril.D  \  S'i.000  HIISINKSa  iii  two  years 
,i  in  the  ool  let  t  Ion  busl  ness,  No 
capita  I  needed  ;  big  field.  We  teat  h  secrets 
of  ool  looting  moivw  ;  refer  bnsiness  to  you. 
Write  to-day  for  free  pointers  and 

BIOAN   Cm  1,1  r  i  [on   Bl  us  ICE, 

fit'.  State  St  net  .    Del  rolt,    Mich. 


Ili>\\      Hi  1   IN  \NCI.     \    BUSIN1  >s    I  N 
iris   - 1 1  •  •  -.i  ii  b]    valu  tble  de 
.klets   No  BH  « loch  we  forward 
FREE    THE  BU8INESH  HI  \  KLOPMEN  I 
COMPANY   OF  AMERICA, 

117  Nassau  Bl  .  New  York. 

WE  OFFER   rOTJ    176  to  start   business 
for  us  In  your  locality.    Takes  only  fewdaya 
•       If  satisfied,  position  becomes  per- 
manent      ('     W.  STWION   CO., 

!0  Motion  Hide  .  CI, 


BONDS.  MORTGAGES.  Etc. 

We  offer  for  sale  el'oloe  First  Mortgage 
Farm  Loans  in  amounts  of  $200up,nettingfe. 
Our  experience  covers  a  period  of  Twenty- 
five  years.  To  those  seeking  safe  invest- 
ments for  their  funds  we  should  like  to 
send  our  booklet  "A"  with  descriptive 
memorandum  of  loans,  full  information, 
etc.  Address  E.  .1.  LANDER  &  CO..  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D  .  or  Security  Bank  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


6%  GUARANTEED 
Net  to  you  on  "FARM  LOANS"  or  "IRRI- 
GATION DISTRICT  GOLD  BONDS." 
Principal  and  Interest  guaranteed.  Have 
never  had  a  foreclosure,  absolutely  safe. 
Write  for  circular  A7.  THE  FARMERS 
MORTGAGE  and  LOAN  CO.,  Denver,  Colo. 

WHITE    TO    M.    B.    PETERS.     MAM- 
MOTH SPRING,  ARK.,  for  $8.000 6* Bonds 

of  Special  School  District  of  Mammoth 
Spring  which  must  bo  sold  by  April  15,  1908. 
Reference,    Citizens'     Bank,     Mammoth 

Spring,  Ark. 


AUTOMOBILES    AND 
SPORTING    GOODS 


"LARGEST  DEALERS  OF  AUTOMO- 
BILES. NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND,  IN 
THE  WORLD."  $2,250  AUTO  FOR  81.260. 
8AVING  H.OIHION  A  BRAND  NEW  CAR. 
Til  \l  >  THE  BIGGEST  AUTO  BARGAIN 
EVER  OFFERED.  WE  HAVE  BIR- 
CH \si:o  and  now  H  \\  E  ON  SALE 
THE  SURPLUS  STOCK  oh'  NEW  '07  28-80 
II  P.  I  OYL,  "QUEEN"  TOURING  AND 
RUN  VBOUT  OARS.  Q  0  a  R  a  N  T  E  E  D. 
hi  HER  B LRGAINS  IN  HIGH  GRADE 
NEW  \htos  \t  in  io  i.i  PER  CENT. 
R  E  I)  U  CT  I  o  N  s.  OVER  600  BEOOND 
iivnii  Anns  All.  IN  FIRST-CLASS 
CONDI  I  ion  \T  RIDICULOUSLY  I  o\\ 
PRICES  OUR  PRICKS  VRE  so  Low 
ON  TIRES.  SUNDRIES,  \NI>  \IT\RU. 
I  I  WILL  PAY  YOl  TO  WRITE  F<  IR  oi  R 
CATALOG  \NH  l.\  I  LSI  PRICE  I  Is  I 
No  128  l  III  TIMES  BQUARE  W  TO- 
MOBILE  CO..  l.V.HMKO]  BKOU'W  AY.  N|  w 
M)l;K.  309-811  MICHIGAN  \\  EN1  E, 
CHICAGO,  ILL.  I""-  April  15th,  Chioago 
Iddresi.  isss-Si  Miahigtm  dv» 

MUSICAL 


.1  w   I  NGLAND  school 

MARCHES    by  Mini    BENEDICT,     write    to 

B.J.  Harriott.  Concord,  .N  II  .  publisher. 
Hap  title  page.  Fingered.  Tin  best  teach- 
ers of  the  pianoforte  will  appreciate  them. 
The  set,  fl.00;  singly,  20  cents  postpaid. 


FOR  MEN 


RELIABLE  CIGARS 
One  dollar  with  your  uddress  sent  to 
Henry  Dehmel,  box  676,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
1  will  send  you  straight  from  a  clean  sani- 
tary factory,  postpaid,  50  genuine  American 
Havana  Cigars,  handwork,  made  by  Ameri- 
cans. Smoke  10,  if  unsatisfactory  return 
balance  and  get  your  dollar  back.  Refer- 
ence:  R.  G-  Dun. 


Suppose  we  could  furnish  you  a  bettersmok- 
ing   tobacco  than   you  ever  tried,  for  less 
money.  Interest  you,  wouldn't  it?  Ourbook- 
let,  free,  will  prove  our  claim.     Dept.  11. 
WILDA  TOBACCO  CO.,  Chatham,  Va. 


FINEST  Sheffield  steel,  hand  forged, 
hollow  ground  razor.  Finest  made.  Per- 
fect satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded. $2  only.  Postage  prepaid.  Union 
Cutlery  Co.,  210  Odd  Fellows  Temple,  Phila- 
delphia. Pu. 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16. (XXI  for 
others.  Patent!  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Evans  Wilkcns  &  Co..  849  "F,"  Washington. 


PATENTS    that     PROTKCT     Our     three 

books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  reoeiptofsix 

cents  Stamps      R    S.  ,fc  A.  B.    Lacey,  Rooms 
1--    to  28  Pacific     Bldg.,    Washington,    D.  C. 

Established  1869. 


LET  me  sell  your  Patent.     My    book    pi- 
plaining  how  mailed  free.    Seventeen  years' 

experience.    Latent  sales  exclusively.   Wm. 
E,   Hoyt.  Patent    Sales    Specialist.  290  J.  J. 

Broadway,  New  Y'ork  City. 


MACHINERY 


Kill     AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC   RAM, 

pumps  water  by  water  power    no  attention 
no  expense    2  feet  fall  elevates  water  60 
feet,  etc.    Guaranteed.    Catalog  Free. 
Rife  Ram  Co.,  2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York. 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE 


SPEAKERS-Writers!  Material  for  Papers. 
Addresses,  Lectures,  Orations.  MSS.  revis- 
ed, sold.  Booklets  designed,  arranged  Liter- 
ary Aid  Bureau,  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS.  STOCK  AND  PETS 

Jtjmbo  Sqtjab  Breeders  are  largest  and 
fastest  Breeders.  Money  makers  everywhere. 
Every  pair  we  sell  guaranteed  mated  and 
banded.  Send  4c.  stamps  for  illustrated 
Book.     Providence  Squab  Co.,  Prov.,  R.  I. 

HOME  UTILITIES 


THE  NAIAD  FILTER,  new  in  principle. 
unequaled  efficiency,  germ-proof,  moderate 
cost.  Write  for  interesting  Booklet  on  .Pare 
Water  and  our  free  trial  offer.  THE  NAIAD 
FILTER  CO..  625  Sudbury  Bldg..  Boston. 

FOR  WOMEN 


REGULATION  Sailor  Suits,  68up.  Ideal 
Outing  and  College  garments.  Material. 
tit.  i  te  .  guaranteed.  Booklet  and  samples 
free,     J.  B.  SIMPSON.  826  S.  4th  St,  i'hila. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Price  $2.00. 

Get  strong  and  keep  well.  THE  PLEU- 
ROMETKH  will  help  you  to  do  it  as  it  has 
hundreds  of  other    Digest    subscribers   and 

hundreds    in    the    YALE    Gl  mn  \siim. 

Even  reading  the  booklet  will   <\o  ion 

It's  yours  for  the  asking,  and  \  \  I  i    POST- 

\ l.s  come  with  it. 
0.   H.  Bird,  Park  Ave..  New  Haven,  Conn. 


For  the  Hair 

HAIR  GROWTH  stimulated  by  the  Mod- 
ern VaCUUm  Cap  Sent  on  60  days'  free  trial 
at  our  expense.  No  drugs  or  electricity. 
Removes  the  oause  of  Dandruff  and  fulling 
hair.  Postal  brings  illustrated  booklet. 
MODERN   \  Ml  I'M  CAP  CO.. 

584  Barclay  Blk..  Denver.  Colo. 


Insurance. 

ARE  YOUR  KEYS  INSURED  !  Numbered 
tag  for  ki'\s,  posit  ive  identification  of  holder 
ravel  accident  policy,  stock  Co.  *1 
yearly.  Give  age  ami  beneficiary  when  re- 
mitting Empire  Identification  Co., 
150  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Our  readers  ure  asked  to  ineutioii  THE  Literary   DIGEST  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


BRINGING  "WALL  STREET"   TO  TIME 

THE  sad  spectacle  of  New  York  City  shrunk  to  a  small  village, 
with  cattle  grazing  on  the  luxurious  herbage  growing  in  the 
streets,  the  silence  broken  only  by  the  occasional  crash  of  a  decay- 
ing pier  falling  into  the  deserted  harbor,  is  foreseen  by  the  critics 
of  the  Hepburn  Bill  now  before 
Congress  to  tax  stock  sales  fifty 
cents  a  share.  If  this  bill  becomes 
law,  declares  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  1908  will  "witness  an- 
other panic  so  tremendous  in  its 
sweep  and  devastating  in  its  ef- 
fects that' the  panic  of  1907  would 
in  comparison  seem  as  merely  a 
frolic  of  mischievous  children." 
It  would  send  the  stock-exchange 
business  of  "  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  a  year"  to  England, 
adds  the  same  paper ;  and  Har- 
per's Weekly  gloomily  predicts 
that  it  would  turn  the  New  York 
business  district  into  a  residence 
quarter.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal warns  its  readers,  however, 
that  "public  opinion  has  been 
aroused  against  the  Stock  Ex- 
change," and  it  advises  the  Street 
to  reform. 

Mr.  Hepburn  declares  that  the 
aim  of  his  bill  is  "to  relieve  the 
business  of  the  country  of  the  ter- 
rible drain  that  stock  gambling 
exacts."  And  he  goes  on  to  say, 
as  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  : 


no,  not  anywhere  near  5  per  cent.  One  of  the  excellent  gentle- 
men over  there,  in  arguing  the  case  as  well  as  he  could  for  the  ex- 
change, inadvertently  said  that  one  share  of  stock  might  change 
hands  three  or  four  times  in  a  single  day.  Now,  isn't  that  a  con- 
fession? Doesn't  that  show  that  the  brand  of  business  they  do 
there  is  gambling  pure  and  simple?  Is  it  at  all  probable  that  busi- 
ness men  would  pay  $75,000 'or  $100,000  for  a  seat  en  the  New 

York  Stock  Exchange  if  there  was 


"All  the  race-track  gambling 
in  the  world ;  all  the  games  of 
cards  in  the  'Tenderloins'  and 
the    'red-light    districts'    of    the 

cities ;  all  the  games  of  chance  at  Monte  Carlo  and  the  other 
famous  gambling  resorts  of  the  world  are  as  drops  in  the  bucket 
compared  with  the  enormous  transactions  of  the  stock  exchanges 
of  the  United  States.  During  the  year  1906  the  banks  in  New 
York  made  four  billion  separate  loans  on  account  of  stocks. 

"  I  will  venture  to  say  that  not  5  per  cent,  of  the  transactions  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  are  legitimate  transfers  of  stock  ; 
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not  a  prospect  of  great  returns? 
Would  dozens  of  brokers,  who 
own  these  priceless  seats,  main- 
tain thousands  of  miles  of  private 
wires  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of 
dollars  a  month  if  there  was  not 
the  sure-thing  gamblers'  profit  in 
sight?  Would  they  buy  these 
seats  of  gold  and  wires  of  un- 
known cost  if  they  were  only  buy- 
ing and  selling  stocks  in  a  legiti- 
mate manner?  And  would  they 
now  be  raising  this  howl  about  my 
bill  if  they  were  not  afraid  that 
their  gambling  operations  stand 
a  chance  of  being  nipt  in  the  bud, 
and  that  they  may  be  compelled 
to  go  back  to  old-time  decent 
trading? 

"Mr.  Clews  figures  that  if  my 
bill  taxing  stock  transactions  be- 
comes a  law  it  will  bring  in  a  rev- 
enue of  about  $150,000,000  a  year, 
based  on  the  transactions  of  last 
year.  But,  of  course,  if  my  bill 
does  become  a  law,  there  would 
not  be  one-fifth  or  one-tenth  of 
the  number  of  transfers  that  are 
now  made.  The  pure  and  lofty 
gentlemen  connected  with  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  are 
always  inveighing  against  the 
'bucket-shops'  and  doing  their 
utmost  to  drive  them  out  of  busi- 
ness. Yet  when  the  truth  is  told, 
there  isn't  anything  that  the  'buck- 
et-shop '  men  do  that  is  not  dupli- 
cated by  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange   on  an    immeasurably  larger  scale." 

Wall  Street  is  menaced  with  further  regulation  by  the  Wagner 
and  Cuvillier  bills,  now  before  the  New  York  legislature,  which 
provide  for  increasing  the  present  State  tax  of  two  cents  per  $100 
par  value  on  stock  transfers  to  five  cents,  and  provide  a  registry 
and  license  fee  for  brokers  and  a  registry  for  all  who  buy  or  sell 
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stocks  or  bonds.  At  a  hearing  on  these  bills,  the  methods  of 
Wall  Street  were  assailed  by  Mr.  Alfred  O.  Crozier,  author  of 
"The  Magnet,"  a  book  that  "inspired  President  Roosevelt,"  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  World,  "to  advocate  the  curtailment  of 
the  gambling  evils  Of  Wall  Street."  Mr.  Crozier  avers  that  "the 
methods  of  Wall  Street  make  it  the  most  colossal,  crooked,  merci- 
less, and  dangerous  gambling  institution  of  all  human  history." 
He  said  further  : 

"The  real  reason  I  come  to  participate  in  this  hearing  is  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  question  of  stock  gambling  concerns  the 
citizenship  ot  other  States  almost  equally  with  those  of  this  State. 
This  is  conclusively  established  by  the  monuments  everywhere 
seen  throughout  the  land  of  wrecked  fortunes,  blasted  hopes,  and 
ruined  homes,  all  destroyed  because  of  the  existence  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  character  of  its  business.  If  more 
proof  is  desired  I  point  to  prison-cells  tenanted  by  American  citi- 
zens who  to-day  would  be  honored  and  respected  and  useful  but 
for  the  lawless  lure  of  your  gambling  game  cloaked  with  the  de- 
ceptive garb  of  business  respectability ;  and  to  thousands  of 
graves  scattered  throughout  every  State  prematurely  filled  by  sui- 
cides and  the  victims  of  murders,  and  by  those  driven  to  death  by 
fear  and  disappointment  as  the  direct,  known  result  of  the  wicked 
machinations  of  Wall  Street  and  its  gambling  practises. 

"It  is  claimed  that  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  deals  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  are  purely  gambling  transactions — 
members  of  that  exchange  have  so  stated  to  me  ;  that  a  large  por- 
tion are  'wash  sales  '  intended  to  deceive  the  public  ;  that  the  gam- 
bling business  of  Wall  Street  is  estimated  at  $30,000,000,000  annu- 
ally, four  times  the  value  of  all  the  crops  of  the  entire  United 
States:  that  in  addition  to  ultimately  losing  all  money  put  up  as 
margins,  the  victims  are  charged  by  the  brokers  about  $200,000,000 
each  year  as  commissions  and  'interest '  fofrjthe  privilege  of  being 
deliberately  fleeced.  Because  this  ruinous  burden  falls  upon  the 
entire  country,  every  State  is  interested  in  the  correction  of  this 
huge  evil. 

"The  Stock  Exchange  is  a  useful  institution.  It  must  be  pre- 
served. But  it  is  inviting  destruction  by  its  lawless  and  brazen 
methods.  No  one  desires  to  harm  the  legtimate  business  of  Wall 
Street,  but  the  American  people  at  last  are  resolved  to  utterly  de- 
stroy its  dangerous  and  harmful  practises  and  powers.  A  few  days 
ago  the  secretary  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  publicly  stated 
that  no  gambling  business  was  done,  that  all  purchases  were  de- 
livered. This  bold  statement  shows  how  little  Wall  Street  realizes 
the  rising  temper  of  the  country  or  its  intelligence.  Such  talk  is 
as  senseless  as  was  the  act  of  the  Emperor  who  fiddled  while 
Rome  burned." 

The  South  is  no  less  stirred  up  over  the  exchange  methods  of 
dealing  in  cotton.     Says  the  Atlanta  Constitution  ; 

"The  only  legitimate  dealing  in  cotton,  grain,  or  any  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil  is  that  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
There  may  often  be  need  or  occasion  for  an  intermediary  between 
the  two,  but  that  intermediary  is  not  the  future  gam!'.  •-,  whose 
mission  is  only  destructive. 

"The  future  gambling  of  the  exchanges  is  'legitimate'  only 
because  there  is  no  direct  law  making  it  a  crime.  Morally  it  is  as 
reprehensible  and  as  full  of  evil  as  the  race-track  pool-room  or  the 
gilded  gaming-house  full  of  faro  and  roulette  layouts.  It  is  many 
times  more  destructive  because,  besides  laying  hold  upon  the  in- 
dividual, it  has  long  since  become  a  species  of  price  manipulation 
resulting  in  the  wide-spread  robbery  of  the  producer. 

"'  Legitimate  !  '  A  happy  word,  truly.  There  was  a  time  when 
brigandage  was  considered  'legitimate'  by  those  who  plied  the 
trade.  They  not  infrequently  bought  immunity  from  govern- 
ments. 

ritimate '  brigandage  is  now  a  thing  of  the  pasl  excepl  on 

the  floors  of  the  modern  'legitimate'  exchanges. 

"  1  >elegations  to  Washington  may  postpone  the  day  of  wrath,  but 
sooner  or  later  the  people  an-  going  to  have  a  law  which  will  purge 

the  word 'legitimate '  from  the  new  meaning  which  the  exchange 

gamblers  have  so  shrewdly  given  it." 

Not  a  few  papers,  however,  argue  that  the  suppression  of  the 

evils  of  Wall  Street  can  not  be  accomplished  without  also  interfer- 
ing with  legitimate  business.  If  a  high  tax  is  imposed,  it  "would 
he  so  much  taken  out  of   the  price  of  the  product,  and  the  farmers 


would  pay  it,"  thinks  the  San  Francisco  C/ironie/e,  which  adds  the 
philosophic  reflection  that  "gambling  is  bad  for  public  morals,  but 
its  economic  injury  is  confined  to  those  who  are  fools  enough  to 
engage  in  it."  The  abolition  of  speculation  will  stop  gambling  in 
stocks,  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune,  just  as  the  abolition  of 
railroads  would  abolish  railroad  accidents.  The  Buffalo  Express 
says  this  good  word  for  the  exchanges  : 

"  The  stock  exchanges  to-day  are  great  markets  where  securities 
may  be  sold  and  bought  virtually  for  cash  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Prices  are  regulated  to  a  large  extent  by  supply  and  demand,  as  in 
every  other  kind  of  market.  Occasionally  it  appears  that  one  man 
or  a  group  of  men  are  able,  by  shrewd  manipulation,  to  fix  prices 
to  suit  themselves,  but  no  man  or  group  of  men  has  been  able  for 
very  long  to  control  the  situation.  The  latest  serious  attempt  in 
this  direction  occurred  in  the  staple  market,  where  cotton  was 
manipulated  by  Sully  and  his  followers.  The  farmers  enjoyed  the 
game  as  long  as  Sully  was  putting  up  the  price,  but  when  the 
break  came  their  howls  were  long  and  loud  against 'speculation,' 
'margin-trading,'  and  what  not. 

"Colonel  Hepburn  thinks  that  the  country  would  be  the  better 
for  the  elimination  of  speculation,  but  he  makes  no  explanation. 
He  simply  declares  that  such  would  be  the  case,  and  adds  :  'Take 
my  word  for  it.'  He  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  the  banks  lend 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  stock-traders,  but  he  does  not  say  that  the 
banks  take  security  for  the  loans  and  that  they  get  the  money 
back.  Nor  does  he  point  out  that  the  banks  frequently  put  the 
brakes  on  the  professional  speculators.  The  country  has  an  illus- 
tration of  this  to-day.  There  is  an  abundance  of  cash  in  the  banks, 
with  call  loans  at  nominal  figures,  but  there  is  no  frenzy  of  specu- 
lation. The  banks  scrutinize  applications  for  loans  and  are  not 
handling  money  out  freely  to  stock-traders,  no  matter  what  security 
is  offered." 


THE  "DENATURED"   ALDRICH  BILL 

MR.  GLADSTONE  is  being  quoted  as  saying  that  a  long- 
continued  study  of  the  currency  question  is  likely  to  lead  to 
insanity.  A  survey  of  the  comment  on  the  currency  bills  now  be- 
fore Congress,  while  not  entirely  confirming  Mr.  Gladstone's  be- 
lief, tends  to  produce  the  impression  that  the  only  way  to  satisfy 
everybody  will  be  to  let  each  man  issue  his  own  currency.  The 
Aldrich  Bill  is  being  criticized  because  it  is  not  thoroughgoing 
enough;  the  Fowler  Bill  is  criticized  because  it  is  too  thorough- 
going. When  the  Aldrich  Bill  provided  for  a  currency  based  in 
part  on  railroad  bonds,  some  of  the  newspapers  cried  favoritism 
and  suspected  a  deep  scheme  to  entangle  the  Government  with 
railroad  influence,  and  demanded  that  this  provision  be  eliminated. 
Now  that  the  provision  is  eliminated,  its  critics  say  that,  with  the 
railroad  bonds  left  out,  the  measure  will  not  provide  for  enough 
currency  to  do  any  good.  Some  of  the  Congressmen  refuse  to 
vote  for  the  Fowler  Bill  because  they  do  not  understand  it ;  others 
refuse  to  vote  for  the  Aldrich  Bill  because  they  understand  it  too 
well,  they  think.  Senator  La  Follette  declares  that  the  bankers 
favor  the  Aldrich  Bill  ;  Senator  Aldrich  says  they  oppose  it. 
Meanwhile  the  House  has  voted  to  restore  to  the  coinage  the 
motto,  "  In  God  we  Trust,"  and  business  is  struggling  along  with 
the  present  currency  as  best  it  can. 

The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  believes  that  the  elimination  of 
the  provision  for  basing  currency  on  railroad  bonds  "is  probably 
the  beginning  of  the  end  "  of  the  Aldrich  Bill,  for  it  has  a  "reason- 
able chance  "  of  passing  the  Senate,  but  "will  meet  stronger  oppo- 
sition in  the  House."  It  "is  .slightly  improved  by  having  its  legs 
amputated."  remarks  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  ;  "it  can  be  made 
still  better  by  becoming  stone-dead."  '"As  between  the  Aldrich 
Bill  and  nothing,  give  us  nothing,"  exclaims  the  New  York/our- 
nal  of  Commerce^  and  in  an  editorial  entitled,  "Diluting  the 
Aldrich  Poison,"  it  declares  that  the  elimination  of  the  railroad- 
bond  feature  "does  not  in  the  least  change  the  character  of  this  shifty 
measure,  and  only  slightly  mitigates  the  iniquity  of  its  chief  pur- 
pose of  using  the  Government's  power  over  the  currency  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  speculative  interest  in  bonds."  The  same  authority 
calls  the  bill  an  "  insidious  and  pernicious  scheme  for  poisoning 
the  mind  of  the  country  on  the  money  question  and  luring'  it  away 
from  a  sound  and  healthy  view  of  the  subject,"  and  gives  a  long 
list  of  commercial  bodies  all  over  the  country  that  are  opposing  it. 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  predicts  the  demise  of  the 
measure  in  these  words  : 

"That  what  is  now  left  of  the  Aldrich  Bill  will  seem  worth  sav- 
ing, even  to  its  author,  we  should  think  it  doubtful.  We  presume 
that  the  emasculated  measure  will  be  got  through  the  Senate,  so 
that  the  humiliation  of  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
may  not  appear  complete,  but  it  is  clear  that  no  one  will  make  a 
fight  in  the  House  for  the  remains  of  his  work.  The  elimination 
of  railroad  bonds  as  a  basis  of  currency  really  cuts  out  the  back- 
bone of  the  bill.  Opposition 
to  this  feature  was  strong  and 
well  founded  from  the  first. 
The  objection  was  too  obvious 
and  too  forcible,  that  the 
measure  was  less  one  for  an 
improved  currency  than  for  an 
improved  credit  for  railroad 
bonds.  But  with  this  vicious 
element,  Senator  Aldrich  has 
also  abandoned  a  good  one 
— namely,  the  provision  for  re- 
tirement of  unusable  bank- 
notes at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  $9,000,000  a  month. 
What  survives,  therefore,  is  a 
plan  for  elasticity  at  only  one 
end.  Notes  may  be  issued,  at 
a  great  cost,  in  an  emergency, 
but  can  not  be  got  rid  of  when 
the  emergency  is  over.  The 
currency  may  be  stretched, 
but  not  contracted.  There 
could  scarcely  be  a  more 
pitiable  conclusion  of  three 
months'  effort  to  correct  our 
currency  evils.  The  result, 
with  a  chaotic  condition  of 
opinion  in  the  House,  is  a  new 
argument  for  doing  nothing  in 
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haste.  Better  no  bill  at  all  than  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches. 
If  the  banking  Committee  would  now  press  a  joint  resolution  for 
the  appointment  of  an  able  commission  to  devise  and  report  a 
comprehensive  measure  at  the  next  session,  it  would  be  the  wisest 
course,  under  the  circumstances." 

On  the  other  side,  the  Philadelphia  Press  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  the  railroad-bond  provision  left  in  the  bill,  for,  "taking  the 
country  over,  it  is  fantastic  to  treat  the  bonds  of  all  sorts  of 
municipalities  and  even  of  country  school  districts  as  better  secu- 
rity than  of  dividend-paying  railroads."  The  New  York  Herald 
says  similarly  : 

"We  hope  that  the  common  sense  of  a  majority  of  both  Houses 
will  result  in  restoring  railway  bonds  of  the  best  class  and  under 

approval  of  competent  author- 
ity to  the  list  of  eligible  secu- 
rities. Even  with  these  bonds 
excluded  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  would  help  to  ward  off  a 
threatened  money  panic,  but 
with  these  included  it  would 
he   absolutely    and   assuredly 

effective 

"As  new  supplies  of  Fed- 
eral bonds  can  not  be  obtained 
as  a  basis  for  additional  cir- 
culation, it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  sanction  the  use  of 
other  securities  for  this  pur- 
pose. Many  opponents  of  the 
Aldrich  Bill  have  been  willing 
to  sanction  the  use  of  all  the 
classes  of  bonds  enumerated, 
with  the  exception  of  railway 
issues,  and  the  exclusion  of 
these  from  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  as  now  amended,  will 
doubtless  disarm  the  <;  peti- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
best  class  of  railway  bonds  is 
quite  as  safe  as  the  others  to 
which  no  objection  is  made, 
and  should  be  made  available 
in  order  to  make  as  broad  as 
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problem:  how  to  liberate  the  lady. 

—  Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 
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IF   THE   AMBULANCE   DOESN'T   HURRY   UP 

The  injured  will  get  well  before  it  reaches  him. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  .Vnci. 


SENATE   DISCUSSES   THE   ALDRICH    BILL. 

Uncle  Sam— "I  wonder  if  the  doctor  expects   me  to  swallow  the 
wrapping,  as  well  as  the  financial  pill  inside." 

—  Morris  in  the  Spokesman-Review. 


CARTOON    HINTS    FOR    THE    CURRENCY    REFORMERS. 
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sible  the  basis  for  emergency  circulation.     As  Senator  Aldrich 

pointed  out,  railway  bonds  are  the  only  securities  outside  of 
State  and  municipal  bonds  whose  public  records,  showing  condi- 
tion and  earnings,  as  now  provided  by  law  would  enable  the  Sec- 
retary  of   i  sury  to  definitely  ascertain  the  value  and  the 

;>  of  the  security,  in  theory  and  by  existing  legislation  the 
railway  companies  are  quasi-public  corporations  and  under  strict 

ernmental  supervision  and  regulation. 

aring-houses  of  the  se\  era!  cities  in  violation  of 
the  law — a  violation  justified  by  the  emergency-  issue  certificates 
which,  temporarily  taking  the  place  of  currency  in  settling  ex- 
changes between  the  banks,  release  a  corresponding  volume  of  cir- 
culating medium.  The  certificates  are  in  effect  an  emergency  cur- 
rency issued  by  the  Clearing-House,  which  exacts  deposits  of 
securities  from  the  banks  to  winch  it  issues  certificates,  and  im- 
poses on  these  a  tax  to  insure  their  speedy  retirement  and  cancel- 
lation when  normal  monetary  conditions  are  restored. 

"The  Aldrich  Bill  aims  merely  to  have  the  Treasury  in  emer- 
gencies do  under  safeguard  of  the  law  just  what  the  clearing- 
houses now  do  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  gilt-edged  railway 
bonds  that  are  good  enough  security  for  the  Clearing  House  are 
good  enough  for  the  Treasury.  It  may  be  that  exclusion  of  rail- 
way bonds  is  necessary  to  insure  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  if  so 
they  should  be  excluded,  but  we  hope  that  fuller  reflection  will 
lead  to  their  restoration." 

As  amended,  the  bill  provides  for  the  issue  of  a  taxed  emergency 
currency  based  on  United  States,  State,  and  county  bonds  and 
"bonds  of  any  municipality  or  district  which  has  been  in  existence 
ten  years  and  has  not  defaulted  on  its  interest  for  ten  years." 


THE  FLEET  TO  VISIT  JAPAN 

EVEN  among  those  papers  which  in  the  beginning  most  un- 
compromisingly and  forebodingly  opposed  the  Pacific  cruise 
there  seems  to  be  no  tendency  to  question  the  President's  course 
in  accepting  Japan's  cordial  invitation  to  our  battle-ships  to  visit 
Japanese  ports.  "Since  the  fleet  is  to  cross  the  Pacific,"  com- 
ments the  New  York  World,  which  practically  led  the  newspaper 
opposition  to  the  cruise,  "it  is  only  right  and  proper  that  it  should 
visit  Japan  "  ;  and  it  adds  that  the  President's  prompt  acceptance 
of  the  invitation  "was  the  obvious  course  for  him  to  adopt,"  since 
thereby  he  furnishes  proof  to  the  world  "of  the  sound  friendship 
existing  between  the  two  nations  whose  relations  have  given  the 
international  rumor-mongers  such  frequent  opportunity  for  mis- 
chievous gossip."  The  same  paper  expresses  the  hope  that  in  due 
time  Japan  will  send  a  similar  fleet  to  visit  this  country.  "Our 
Government  has  the  approval  of  our  people  in  accepting  the  invi- 
tation in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  sent,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Tillies,  which  welcomes  the  incident  the  more  warmly  bceause  it 
has  at  no  time  shut  its  eyes  to  "the  existence  of  occasions  for  dif- 
ference with  the  Japanese  Government  which  were  on  both  sides 
liable  to  lead  to  unpleasant  feeling."  It  believes,  moreover,  that 
whatever  friction  there  has  been  "has  only  served  to  strengthen 
the  desire  of  both  nations  for  stable  friendly  relations,  of  which 
the  visit  of  the  fleet  and  the  reception  it  is  sure  to  receive  will  be 
at  once  an  expression  and  a  guaranty." 

The  Mikado's  invitation,  as  the  Washington  dispatches  point 
out,  has  completely  changed  the  fleet's  itinerary,  and  has  tempo- 
rarily eclipsed,  in  the  public  interest,  the  enthusiastic  reception 
awaiting  our  battle-ships  at  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  It  is  expected 
that  other  invitations  will  follow,  and  that  China  at  least  may  be 
added  to  the  list  of  nations  visited.  Merely  to  visit  Japan  will 
lengthen  tin-  voyage  bynearlythe  distance  between  New  York  and 
Europe.  According  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Herald; 

"The  fleet  will  stop  at  Yokohama,  that  port  being  the  nearest 
Tokyo,  alter  leaving  the  Philippines  late  in  October.  Here  the 
officers  and  men  will  place  themselves  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Japanese  Government  for  whatever  program  is  arranged  for  them, 


remaining  in  Japanese  waters  between  ten  days  and  two  weeks. 
Details  of  the  arrangements  have  not  yet  been  made  out,  much 
depending  on  the  change  of  the  fleet  itinerary.  It  is  now  expected 
that  China,  Russia,  France,  and  Germany  will  extend  invitations, 
all  of  which  will  doubtless  be  accepted  unless  the  line  is  drawn  at 
stops  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  itinerary  bringing  the  fleet  back 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  on  December  16  will  be  entirely  revised  from 
the  date  of  the  departure  from  the  Philippines,  as  far  as  dates  of 
arrival  are  concerned.  There  is  little  doubt  that  President  Roose- 
velt will  accept  invitations  from  China  and  Russia  in  case  they  are 
forthcoming,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Japan's  invitation  has  been 
accepted. 

"The  cruise  around  the  world  will  therefore  be  given  another 
significance  besides  being  a  record-breaking  naval  event,  in  that  it 
will  be  coupled  with  diplomatic  significance  resulting  from  each 
friendly  visit 

"There  is  no  denying  at  the  State  Department  that  the  visit  to 
Japan  is  very  significant  of  better  understanding  between  that 
country  and  the  l'nited  States.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  the  im- 
migration question  between  the  two  governments  has  reached  a 
settlement  satisfactory  to  both  nations  and  indicates  strongly  the 
desire  for  amicable  understanding  between  Japan  and  the  l'nited 
States. 

"'My  country,'  said  Baron  Takahira,  when  commenting  on  the 
significance  of  the  cruise  to-day.  '  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  its  good  will  to  the  American  people.  We  wish  to 
show  that  Japan  has  only  the  kindest  feeling  for  America  and 
Americans,  and  when  the  great  battle-ship  fleet  reaches  our  shores 
we  will  be  delighted  to  do  everything  we  can  to  demonstrate  the 
sincerity  of  our  friendship.  Just  what  arrangements  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  fleet  are  to  be  made  can  not  yet  be  stated,  but 
Japan  will  consider  all  the  officers  and  men  as  guests  of  the  nation 
and  will  entertain  them  accordingly.'  " 

"Thus  the  last  vestige  of  the  alleged  war-cloud  vanishes,"  re- 
marks the  Washington  representative  of  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
who  suggests,  in  the  following  sentences,  another  aspect  of  the 
incident : 

"By  this  act  it  is  believed  that  Japan  will  rehabilitate  herself 
with  European  countries.  She  is  in  an  impoverished  condition 
financially,  and  is  driven  to  the  end  of  her  resources  to  borrow 
money.  With  the  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States  shown 
in  such  a  signal  manner  as  by  entertaining  the  battle-ship  fleet  of 
the  latter,  it  is  believed  Japan's  credit  will  be  greatly  increased  in 
the  money  centers  of  Europe." 

It  is  recognized,  says  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times,  that  "  there  is  a  considerable  element  of  risk  attached  to 
the  visit."  But  this  note  plays  a  very  small  part  in  the  comment 
evoked  by  the  incident.     Says  the  New  York  Mail : 

"Japanese  good  will  and  courtesy  are  both  demonstrated  in  an 
invincible,  a  disarming  way,  in  the  message  from  the  Mikado's 
Government  asking  our  battle-ships  to  visit  any  of  the  ports  of  his 
country  on  their  return  trip. 

"  For  an  act  of  so  much  grace  and  chivalry  you  must  search  the 
pages  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  And  it  is  as  good  international  politics 
as  i-t  is  good  manners.  There  is  nothing  left  for  the  war  jingo  but 
to  close  his  marionette  show  and  pack  up  his  puppets  in  moth- 
balls. 

"As  for  the  rest  of  us,  our  hats  are  off  to  Nippon." 

The  New  York  Tribune  reminds  us  that  "Japan's  friendly  re- 
lations with  this  country  have  been  of  longer  standing  and  on  the 
whole  more  intimate  than  with  any  other  country,"  and  goes  on  to 
say  : 

"Technically,  her  alliance  with  Great  Britain  associates  her  now 
more  closely  with  that  empire,  but  even  in  such  circumstances 
actual  intercourse  probably  remains  closer  with  America.  Be- 
cause of  that  long-standing  intimacy,  because  of  a  certain  senti- 
ment attaching  to  the  modern  successors  of  that  squadron  of 
Perry's  which  'opened'  Japan  to  the  world  and  equally  opened 
the  world  to  Japan,  because  of  the  natural  curiosity  of  a  peculiarly 
alert  and  observant  people  to  see  the  most  remarkable  naval 
demonstration  the  world  has  witnessed,  because  of  international 
courtesy  and  hospitality  which  are  as  strong  in  Japan  as  in  any 
land  in  the  world,  and  for  various  other  reasons,  it  was  expected 
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that  Japan  would  invite  our  fleet  to  her  shores.  It  seemed  proba- 
ble that  she  would  do  so  even  before  the  voyage  around  the  globe 
was  decided  upon,  but  when  that  was  assured  it  became  practically 
certain,  and  an  acceptance  of  the  invitation  in  the  spirit  in  which 

it  was  made  promptly  and  properly  followed 

"  In  visiting  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  (as  it  will  probably 
do)  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  then  the  Empire  of 
Japan  our  fleet  will  be  successively  the  guest  of  the  two  great 
Powers  which  are  to  share  with  the  United  States  the  dominance 
of  the  Pacific.  It  will  not  be  unfitting  if  it  shall  also  visit  a  port 
of  what  may  at  present  be  described  as  a  g'  eat  country  and  people 
rather  than  a  great  Power — the  most  populous  nation  seated  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  with  perhaps  the  greatest  future  possi- 
bilities." 

The  London  Daily  Mail  looks  upon  the  promised  visit  as  a  sign 
that  "British  diplomacy  has  been  successful  in  averting  serious 
friction  between  the  two  great  naval  Powers  of  the  Pacific — the 
one  England's  ally,  and  the  other  England's  friend."  The  Daily 
News,  of  the  same  city',  regards  the  cruise  of  the  American, 
battle-ships  around  the  world  as  a  visible  expression  of  the  emerg- 
ing of  the  United  States  into  the  field  of  world-politics. 





HMOa 


THE  POLITICAL  KETTLE  IN  HAITI 

'  A  LMOST  fifty  years  ago  so  shrewd  an  observer  as  Anthony 
^*-     Trollope  predicted  the  eventual  reign  of  the  mulatto  in  the 

West-Indian  color  belt,  to  the  exclusion  both  of  blacks  and  whites," 

recalls  an  editorial 
writer  in  commenting 
upon  the  present  boil- 
ing over  of  the  "polit- 
ical kettle  "  in  Haiti. 
And  if  recent  events 
in  the  "  Black  Repub- 
lic "  may  be  taken  as 
a  gage,  matters  seem 
to  be  tending  toward 
the  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy.  Despite  the 
civilizing  influence  of 
a  United  States  colony 
in  Porto  Rico  and  of 
a  United  States  ward 
in  Cuba  as  neighbors, 
remarks  the  Provi- 
dence Journal,  "the 
hatred  that  exists  be- 
tween the  full-blooded 
descendants  of  Afri- 
can slaves  and  the 
mulatto  aristocracy 
persists."  The  same 
paper  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain that  "in  the 
present  case  the  blacks 
accuse  President  Alex- 
is of  favoring  the  mu- 
lattoes,  and  are  them- 
selves   charged     with 


GENERAL  ANTENOR  FIRMIN. 

After  leading  the  last  revolt  in  Haiti  he  took 
refuge  under  the  French  flag. 


conspiring  with  Firmin  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Government." 
As  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  points  out,  "the  blacks 
are  reported  to  be  in  sympathy  with  Firmin,"  and  this,  taken 
with  the  fact  that  Firmin,  who  was  a  prominent  figure  in  a  revo- 
lution of  his  own  some  months  ago,  has  been  a  refugee  under  the 
protection  of  the  French  consulate,  makes  the  present  crisis 
literally  a  tricolored  affair. 

The  accusation  that  letters  from  General  Firmin  plotting  the 


assassination  of  Nord  Alexis  have  been  intercepted  forces  the  atten- 
tion on  the  consulates.     To  quote  the  Providence  Journal  again  : 

"  In  the  great  Haitian  game  of  revolution  the  consulates  are,  as 
in  prisoner's  base,  safety  goals,  or  like  the  bases  in  baseball,  where 
a  man  can  not  be  put  out.  Asylum  has  been  given  up  in  more  civ- 
ilized lands,  but  in  Haiti,  by  a  sort  of  mutual  consent,  a  consul 
protects  those  who 
would  be  shot  without 
trial  or  mercy  when 
they  passed  his  door- 
step." 

It  is  this  tendency 
of  the  consulates  to 
harbor  such  leaders  as 
Firmin  which  seem  to 
be  the  chief  cause  of 
complaint  with  Hai- 
tians and  has  led  in 
part  to  the  threatened 
raid  on  foreign  con- 
sulates, which  has  in 
turn  led  to  the  imme- 
diate dispatch  of  Ger- 
man, English,  French, 
Italian,  and  United 
States  war-ships  to  the 
scene  of  action. 

As  to  the  outcome 
of  the  present  disturb- 
ance in  Haiti,  the 
press  seem  to  be  pretty 
well  agreed  that  little 
will  come  of  it.  As 
the  Pittsburg  Chron- 
icle and  Telegraph 
puts  it,  "the  chief  con- 
cern of  outside  Powers 

President   or    Haiti.       If   he  were    younger," 

is   to  see   to   it  that  in       says  a  member  of    the    Haitian  Legation, "  he 
the  temporarv  susDen-       would  prove  a  second  Diaz,  and  would   regener- 

ate  Haiti  as  Diaz  regenerated  Mexico." 
sion  of  law  and  order 

the  lives   and  property  of   foreign    residents    are  not  menaced." 

And  the  Baltimore  Sun  adds  : 

"If  there  were  no  foreigners  in  Haiti  the  inhabitants  of  the 
'Black  Republic  '  might,  without  loss  to  civilization,  be  permitted 
to  exterminate  each  other.  .  .  .  Incendiarism,  pillage,  revolution, 
and  massacre  are  the  normal  conditions  in  that  country.  It  might 
not  be  a  bad  plan  if  Haiti  were  fenced  around  and  the  population 
left  free  to  fight  it  out  until  the  last  'general  '  was  gathered  to  his 
forefathers." 

Few  if  any  papers  believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  assert  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  this  imbroglio,  as  the  present  complications 
hardly  require  it.  "We  are  going  to  do  our  part  in  protecting  civ- 
ilization and  humanity,  even  tho  we  do  not  assume  all  the  duties 
of  an  international  police  on  this  hemisphere,"  explains  the  Phila- 
delphia Record,  and  with  this  view  of  the  matter  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  agrees.  In  a  general  summing  up  of  the  situa- 
tion the  latter  paper  says  : 

"  It  will  not  be  safe  for  Haiti's  President,  however,  to  rely  too 
much  on  backing  from  the  U~nited  States  in  assaults  which  he  may 
be  tempted  to  make  on  the  representatives,  the  property,  or  the 
rights  of  other  countries 

"  Insurrections  are  frequent  in  the  Black  Republic.  The  recent 
one  does  not  differ,  essentially,  except  in  names  of  participants 
and  in  date  of  development,  from  the  dozens  which  have  preceded 
it  in  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  tenure  of  no  President 
of  that  country  is  secure  unless  he  has  a  strong  force  at  hand  to 
overawe  conspirators.  President  Nord  Alexis  has  been  in  power 
since  1902,  and  thus  his  regime  has  been  rather  longer  than  the 
average  of  his  recent   predecessors.     The  frequency  of  French 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  SMIRNOFF, 

Acting  commandant  of  the  Tort  Arthur  fort- 
ress at  the  time  of  its  surrender.  He  was  re- 
cently wounded  by  General  Fock  in  a  duel  ar- 
ranged and  managed  by  high  officers  of  the 
Russian  army. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL   GORBATOFFSKY, 

Who  commanded  the  western  front  during 
the  siege  of  Port  Arthur.  He  has  challenged 
General  Fock,  by  whom  he  was  severely  criti- 
cized during  the  recent  court-martial  pro- 
ceedings. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL   FOCK, 

Victor  in  the  recent  duel  with  General  Smir- 
noff ,  who  had  questioned  his  courage  in  a  writ- 
ten memorandum  of  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur. 
General  Fock  commanded  the]  Fourth  East- 
Siberian  Division. 


THE    DUELING    RUSSIAN    GENERALS. 


names  among  the  persons  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
troubles  comes  from  the  circumstance  that  Haiti  was  formerly  a 
French  colony.  It  is  altogether  probable  that,  as  the  Haitian 
authorities  charge,  there  was  a  plot  to  assassinate  President  Nord 
Alexis.  Such  things  are  so  common  that  they  attract  compara- 
tively little  attention.  Usually,  as  in  the  present  case,  there  are 
wholesale  executions  of  suspects,  and  when,  as  now,  some  of  these 
persons  are  citizens  of  other  countries,  complications  take  place." 


THE  RUSSIAN  "AFFAIR  OF  HONOR" 

LESS  of  moralizing  than  of  amusement  marks  the  comment  of 
the  American  press  on  the  duel  between  Generals  Fock  and 
Smirnoff  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  New  York  Globe  can  see  no 
reason  for  court-martialing  General  Fock  for  his  participation  in 
the  duel  "save  for  his  deplorable  marksmanship,"  and  it  affirms 
the  belief  thai  to  "take  four  shots  at  fifteen  paces  to  hit  an  object 
as  large  as  a  man  would  be  cause  for  ridicule  even  in  the  case  of  a 
duelist  who  never  before  had  a  gun  in  his  hands."  "In  the  case  of 
a  soldier,"  it  adds,  "it  is  almost  ground  for  a  commission  of  inves- 
tigation." And  the  New  York  World  ironically  points  out  that 
General  fock,  who  considered  that  his  honor  and  reputation  were 
involved  because  oi  a  memorandum  written  by  his  opponent  on 
the  siege  of  Port  Arthur,  "lias  now  conclusively  demonstrated  that 
the  defense  of  Port  Arthur  was  everything  it  should  have  been 
from  a  military  standpoint."  "What  would  have  been  said,"  The 
World  continues,  "it  Admirals  Sampson  and  Schley  had  hired 
Madison    Square   Garden,    issued    tickets,    and   taken   pot-shots   at 

each  other  to  determine  who  won  the  battle  oi  Santiago?" 
To  use  this  "bungling  all  air."  where  even  the  ladies  of  St.  Peters 

burg  were  admitted  by  ticket,  as  a  prooi  Oi  the  low  ebb  of  civili- 
zation iii  Russia  at  the  present  day  is  misleading,  asserts  the  New 
York  Times, which  believes  thai  "were  such  an  evenl  to  take  place 
here  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  the  place  could  be  crowded  if 

the  tickets  of  admission  were  sold  at  anything  less  than  $25  each." 

"The  liking  to  see  a  real  fight,"  it  says,  "has  not  yet  been  civil- 
ized out  of  real  men  anywhere."    To  quote  further  : 

"In  Russia,  as  is  shown  by  the  Smirnoff  Fock  affair,  the  ruling 

and    aristocratic    (lass    have    the    Courage    of    their    convictions. 

There,  as  among  their  Continental  neighbors,  the  gentleman,  espe 


cially  if  he  be  a  soldier,  is  compelled,  when  subjected  to  certain 
affronts,  to  challenge  the  abater  of  his  dignity  to  mortal  combat, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  chance  to  kill  him,  to  take  the  chance 
of  being  killed  by  him.  But  the  Russian  is  not  first  forced  by  un- 
written law  to  fight  and  then  punished  by  written  law  if  he  obeys 
the  mandate.  Instead,  the  entire  regularity  of  the  proceeding  is 
recognized,  as  it  certainly  should  be,  in  the  circumstances,  and 
the  arrangements  for  slaughter  are  open,  formal,  and  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned. 

"  The  absurdity  of  the  opposite  and  commoner  plan  is  obvious. 
Of  course,  nobody  belonging  to  the  privileged  classes  is  ever 
severely  punished  for  participating  in  a  French  or  German  duel. 
even  in  the  rare  cases  when  one  of  the  combatants  is  slain  by  his 
luckier  or  more  skilful  antagonist,  but  there  is  always  a  pretense 
on  the  part  of  the  law  of  wanting  to  prevent  the  duel  if  it  can.  and 
to  punish  the  duelists  if  they  elude  the  police  in  either  reality  or 
seeming 

"According  to  the  dispatches,  the  spectators  at  this  duel,  while 
rather  carefully  selected,  were  numerous.  No  doubt  they  were 
interested.  That  is  proof  in  its  way  that  they  were  barbarians, 
but  it  has  no  ethnic  significance." 


LABOR'S  PROTEST  TO  CONGRESS 

GROWING  impatient  of  what  they  describe  as  "the  most 
grave  and  momentous  situation  which  has  ever  confronted 
the  working  people  of  this  country,"  a  delegation  of  Iab<  r  leaders 
have  memorialized  Congress  with  a  demand  for  ihe  exemptio 
labor-unions  from  the  application  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law— 
or.  as  the  press  generally  state  the  demand,  for  the  legalization  of 
the  boycott.  liy  this  memorial,  asserts  the  New  Yorkjoumal 
of  Commerce,  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  associates  reveal  themselves 
.is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  equality  under  the  law,  and  dem 
in  its  place  special  privileges  or  immunities  for  a  favored  class. 
They  demand,  explains  the  New  York  Tribune,  "that  the  opera- 
tions of  all  other  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  be  prohibited, 
but  not  the  operations  of  the  labor  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade."     That  is   to  say,  "actions  which  are  declared  by  the  law  to 

be  abhorrent  when  performed  by  trading  corporations,  and  which 
are  abhorrent  to  the  minds  of  all  fair-minded  men  by  whomso- 
ever performed,  should  be  permitted  by  the  law  when  done  be- 
labor unions."     This  claim,  insists   The   Tribune,  is  "  monstrously 
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unfair":  and  it  adds  that  "there  is  no  point  on  which  the  public 
mind  is  more  surely  made  up  than  it  is  upon  the  iniquity  of  the 
boycott" — an  institution  which  "has  no  more  place  in  modern 
society  than  the  practise  of  private  vengeance,  to  which  it  is  own 
kin."  Moreover,  asserts  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  no  statute 
purporting  to  confer  the  power  of  boycott  would  be  "worth  the 
paper  it  was  written  on  when  it  came  up  before  the  Supreme 
Court ;  the  common  law  is  invincibly  hostile  to  conspiracy." 

Labor's '  appeal  to  Congress  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Speaker  Cannon  and  Vice-President  Fairbanks.  This  document, 
which  claims  to  speak  in  behalf  of  "the  most  important,  numerous, 
and  patriotic  of  our  people — the  wage-workers,  the  producers  of  all 
wealth,"  complains  that  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  declaring 
the  boycott  against  a  firm  of  Danbury  hatters  illegal  under  the 
Antitrust  Law,  "so  applies  the  Sherman  Law  to  labor  that  acts 
involving  the  use  of  free  press  and  free  speech  and  hitherto  as- 
sumed to  be  lawful  now  become  evidence  upon  which  triple  dam- 
ages may  be  collected  and  fines  or  imprisonment  added  as  part  of 
the  penalty."  The  framers  of  the  memorial  therefore  submit  to 
Congress  two"amendments  of  the  said  law,  which  are  in  substance, 
according  to  the  Washington  dispatches,  as  follows  : 

"That  nothing  in  said  act  [Sherman  Antitrust  Law]  or  in  this 
act  is  intended  nor  shall  any  provision  thereof  hereafter  be  en- 
forced so  as  to  apply  to  organizations  or  associations  not  for  profit 
and  without  capital  stock,  nor  to  the  members  of  such  organiza- 
tions or  associations. 

"That  nothing  in  said  act  [Sherman  Antitrust  Law]  or  in  this  act 
is  intended  nor  shall  any  provision  thereof  hereafter  be  enforced 
so  as  to  apply  to  any  arrangements,  agreements,  or  combinations 
among  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  or  horticulture  made  with  a 
view  of  enhancing  the  price  of  their  own  agricultural  or  horticul- 
tural products." 

In  addition  to  these  amendments  the  most  important  measures 
which  labor  urges  in  its  memorial  are:  "The  bill  to  regulate  and 
limit  the  issuance  of  injunctions;  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill ; 
the  bill  extending  the  application  of  the  eight-hour  law  to  all  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  those  employed  on  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment by  contractors  or  subcontractors." 

Congress  is  significantly  reminded,  in  the  same  communication, 
that  "the  party  in  power  must  and  will  by  labor  and  its  sympa- 


thizers be  held  primarily  responsible  for  the  failure  to  give  the 
prompt,  full,  and  effective  Congressional  relief  we  know  to  be 
within  its  power."  This  allusion  to  the  political  aspect  of  the  sit- 
uation is  of  special  interest  to  the  press  in  view  of  the  recent  con- 
ferences at  the  White  House  between  the  President,  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Gompers,  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations, 
J.  P.  Morgan's  counsel,  a  representative  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  Railway,  and  Mr.  Seth  Low,  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration. The  aim  of  these  conferences,  it  was  rumored,  was  to 
bring  about  an  agreement  upon  the  recasting  of  the  Antitrust  Law 
in  a  way  to  conciliate  both  labor  and  capital.  But  the  fact  that 
labor  has  now  carried  its  recommendations  directly  to  Congress, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  President's  promised  special  message  on 
the  subject,  is  taken  by  the  press  to  mean  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  for 
all  his  solicitude  for  the  cause  of  labor,  failed  to  see  the  matter 
eye  to  eye  with  Mr.  Gompers.  "It  is  good  news,"  exclaims  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  "that  the  President  'balks  at  the  boy- 
cott,' as  the  Washington  dispatches  affirm." 

The  delegation  of  six  who  waited  upon  the  Speaker  and  the 
Vice-President  spoke  in  behalf  of  eighty-seven  labor  organizations. 
In  reality  their  complaint,  says  the  New  York  Globe,  is  directed, 
"not  against  Congress,  or  even  the  courts,  but  against  the  Con- 
stitution."    And  it  continues  in  an  admonitory  vein  : 

"The  voice  of  organized  labor — about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
labor  of  the  country — in  effect  says  it  no  longer  likes  the  system. 
It  would  prefer  in  certain  matters  to  have  the  Constitution  ignored, 
and  give  to  a  pliant  Executive  or  a  coerceable  Congress  authority 
to  pick  and  choose  as  to  when  we  are  to  follow  and  when  to  set 
aside  our  old  principles  of  liberty. 

"  Are  we  ready  now  to  consider,  much  less  to  adopt,  a  system 
under  which  tiie  Executive  and  Congress — the  bench  being  sub- 
dued— would  auction  off  favors  to  the  highest  political  bidder? 
Are  we  ?o  sure  our  forefathers  were  wrong  that  we  should  destroy 
the  work  that  they  deemed    sacred?     It  is  hardly  conceivable." 

Labor's  program  of  legislation,  as  now  laid  before  Congress, 
"has  to  do  with  both  rights  and  privileges,"  remarks  The  Evening 
Mail.  "The  one,"  it  adds,  "they  are  likely  to  secure  ;  the  other 
they  will  not." 

The  comments  of  the  labor  papers  on  this  matter  are  not  yet  at 
hand. 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


Floods  along  both  the  Pawpaw  and  the  Maumee  rivers  make  it  seem  prob- 
able that  the  whole  family  will  be  involved  before  the  troubles  are  over. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Judge  Landis.  who  imposed  a  fine  of  $29,000,000  upon  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  on  Saturday  fined  a  man  one  cent.  The  difference  between  these 
amounts  is  $28,999,999-99-  But  the 
Government  got  the  cent. — New  York 
American. 

Abbey's  paintings  for  ihe  dome  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Capitol  represent  che 
westward  march  of  religious  liberty. 
The  other  appointments  of  the  edifice 
represent  something  different.—  Boston 
Transcript. 

Hasty  judgment  should  not  be  passed 
upon  the  Oakland  man  caught  sneaking 
out  of  a  house  with  a  graphophone. 
He  may  have  been  a  neighbor  made 
desperate. — San  Francisco  Call. 

I"  1  -o  the  present,  Fiii  and  Iceland 
are  in  the  unusual  position  of  not  having 
asked  the  flee.;  to  pay  them  a  visit. — 
New   ) ' ork  Amecrian. 

As  we  go  to  press  Harriman  has  not 
let  'go  of  anything. — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Have  we  any  evidence  that  Ken- 
tucky would  calm  down  even  if  its  to- 
hacco  war  should  terminate? — Chicago 
Daily  News. 


From  "Puck."     Co)  yrlgbted,  1908.     By  permissio 


VIEW    OF     WASHINGTON,    D.  C,    BY    THE    TIME    THE       FRIENDS  OF 
THE  TARIFF"   GET   READY-   TO   REVISE    IT. 

—  Young  in  Puck. 


A  New  York  society  beauty  wants  to  hire  an  agent  who  will  be  able  to  keep 
her  from  gaining  publicity.  If  she  is  really  anxious  to  avoid  being  extensively 
advertised  why  doesn't  she  publish  a  book  of  poems? — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Emperor  William  has  stirred  up  a  row  in  England  by  writing  a  letter  and 
not  addressing  it  to  the  London  Times,  as  any  Englishman  would  have  done. 

Naturally  The  Times  is  horrified  and  is 
shouting  for  an  investigation. — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

The  DeKalb  Tribune  is  stanchly 
Democratic,  so,  presumably,  it  was  only 
a  typographical  error  which  made  it 
speak  of  Bryan  as  "Democracy's  stand- 
ard barrier." — Kansas  City  Star. 

In  the  Sixteenth  Ward  a  political  feud 
is  raging  between  the  Koralewski  and 
Jarzembowski  factions.  The  general 
public  will  have  no  pronounced  opinion 
in  the  matter. — Chicago  Post. 

It  is  reported  that  there  is  to  be  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  tombstones. 
Let  us  all  get  together  now  and  try 
as  long  as  possible  to  get  along  without 
tombstones. —  Chicago      Record-Herald. 

The  announcement  that  Professor 
Starr  is  going  to  the  Philippines  to 
hunt  for  lost  races  ought  to  be  of  inter- 
est to  those  who  have  kept  track  of  the 
money  they  have  cost  them. — Washing- 
ton Post. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


A  FRENCHWOMAN'S  VIEW  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  MILLIONAIRE 

A  BRIGHT  and  intelligent  Frenchwoman  has  recently  been 
publishing  in  the  Paris  Temps  her  impressions  of  New  York. 
She  principally  confines  herself  to  the  wealth  and  splendor  of  the 
city  and  the  character  which  it  acquires  from  being  the  home  of 
so  many  rich  people.  "The  Americans,"  she  says,  "struggle  for 
wealth,  but  they  also  know  how  to  spend  it."  An  American  who 
made  money  "  lavishes  it  on  pleasure."  "lie  can  not  create 
beauty,  but  he  can  buy  it.'  "Art.  for  instance,  becomes  a  thing 
<  I'  trade,  not  indeed  to  be  produced,  but  to  be  imported,  at  an  ex- 
ceedingly high  price."  Of  the  houses  of  the  millionaires  in  New 
York  this  fair  traveler  writes  almost  in  the  tone  of  Paul  Bourget 
describing  a  Newport  "cottage."     Thus  we  read  : 

"The  millionaire  will  have  in  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  city 
a  house  of  classic  architecture — eighteenth  century,  Renaissance, 
or  Etruscan  in  style.  The  materials  he  employs  are  the  most 
costly — white   marble   or  bright-red  brick.     These  dwellings  are 
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AN   AMERICAN   CUSTOMER    IN    THE    NOBILITY   MARKET. 

— Rire  ( Paris). 

made  remarkable  in  order  that  they  may  call  forth  remark.  They 
are  certainly  either  gorgeous  or  original.  They  have  a  majestic 
facade,  like  the  Vanderbilt  palace,  or  a  lofty  turret,  like  the  Clark 
house.  There  must  be  something  distinctive  about  them.  And 
when  the  great  sightseeing  automobile  passes  them,  carrying  up 
Fifth  Avenue  its  inesthelic  load  of  visitors  to  the  city,  the  guide 
standing  up  before  them  will  proclaim  through  his  megaphone: 
'This  is  the  Havemeyer  palace,  the  Whitney  palace.  This  is  the 
pari  oJ  the  town  where  the  American  kings  reside.'" 

The  interiors  of  the  houses,  we  are  told,  are  as  gorgeous  as  the 
exteriors.  In  fact,  these  houses  are  veritable  museums  of  art. 
Every  rich  man  and  woman  must  have  a  portrait  painted  by 
Chartran  or  Channing,  and  every  outsider  must  be  told  how  much 
was  paid  for  it.  Price  is  everything  in  American  art  treasures, 
declares  this  somewhat  saucy  I'arisienne,  "  and  a  millionaire  pre- 
fers to  give  $40,000 for  a  medioi  re  i  anvas  painted  by  a  fashionable 
artist  than   to  risk  a  few  dollars  on  a  masterpiece  by  an  unknown 

painter. I'liings  of  this  sort  are  valued  according  to  the  price 

they  cost.      Last   year  a   young  American,  hearing   that    President 

Roosevelt  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize,  inquired,  '  1  low  much  will 

he  get  out  of  it?'" 

Yet  the  rich  in  America  are  not  selfish,  declares  this  observer ; 

they  sh.ue  with  the  public  all  they  have.      To  quote  further: 


"Art  would  indeed  be  the  privileged  monopoly  of  the  rich  if 
thpy  were  not  magnanimously  bent  on  sharing  their  good  things 
with  those  who  are  less  fortunately  situated  than  themselves.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  millionaires  who  multiply  schools,  found 
universities,  raise  public  monuments,  and  build  churches  and  the- 
aters for  the  adornment  of  their  towns.  They  organize  libraries 
and  hang  priceless  pictures  in  the  public  galleries.  It  does  not 
naturally  follow  that  those  who  do  such  things  are  enthusiastic  and 
critical  connoisseurs.  Those  who  build  libraries  are  not  neces- 
sarily book-lovers,  and  the  founders  of  picture-galleries  may  know 
nothing  and  care  nothing  about  pictures.  They  are  all  generous 
philanthropists  who  wish  their  country  to  have  rare  and  wonderful 
examples  of  art  and  literature." 

(beat  admiration  is  exprest  for  New  York  periodicals  with  their 
"delightful  illustrations."  The  novels  of  America  generally  con- 
tain a  history  in  which  "the  heroine  is  a  perfect  Gibson  girl,  and 
the  hero  a  tall  young  man,  a  football  champion,  very  rich."  She 
remarks  on  the  character  of  such  books  as  are  merely  meant  to 
amuse,  and  observes  that  "the  theater  also  has  the  same  character- 
istic object,  amusement."  The  American,  indeed,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly romantic  creature.     As  this  writer  observes  : 

"Romance!  that  is  what  the  American  is  looking  for.  This 
young  and  vivacious  people  have  an  innate  taste  for  the  extraor- 
dinary. By  his  toil,  by  his  energy,  the  American  has  little  by  little 
conquered  the  difficulties  of  life  and  reached  prosperity.  But  he 
demands  something  more.  He  is  tempted  by  the  unattainable. 
'I  should  like  the  unexpected  to  happen  to  me,'  a  young  girl  of 
great  beauty  and  of  great  wealth  remarked  to  me.  'I  am  happy, 
but  so  monotonously  happy  that  my  happiness  is  a  merely  negative 
thing.  I  want  to  experience  violent  emotions,  I  want  my  life  to 
be  a  drama,  I  want  to  experience  catastrophes.'  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  these  descendants  of  the  expatriated,  of  emigrants,  of 
pioneers,  had  preserved  their  instinctive  craving  for  adventure." 

This  spirit  of  adventure  among  Americans  is  united  with  a  love 
of  mystery  and  of  mysticism  : 

"Even  when  parents  throw  none  of  those  obstacles  in  the  way 
which  drive  young  lovers  into  strategem,  the  Americans  love  a 
secret  marriage.  The  gravest  men  of  business  like  to  play  the 
role  of  romantic  heroes  at  least  once  in  their  lives.  They  have  an 
actual  predilection  for  new,  mystical,  and  emotional  religions. 
Ethical  Culture,  Christian  Science,  Theosophy  are  followed  by 
thousands  of  fanatics.  Everything  that  is  beyond  reality  appears 
to  be  sublime,  and  everything  out  of  the  real  desirable." 

This  writer  concludes  by  saying  that  America  is  a  "country 
where  men  pay  a  superstitious  and  somewhat  childish  veneration 
to  beauty  considered  as  a  superior  and  very  costly  luxury.  With 
the  money  gained  in  business  an  American  purchases  a  little  art,  a 
little  of  what  is  fanciful,  as  a  man  may  haul  to  the  peak  of  his  ship 
freighted  with  a  heavy  cargo  a  flag  of  brilliant  colors  to  flutter  in 
the  wind."—  Translation  made  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


THE  NEW  TRICKS  OF  WAR— Recent  wars  have  taught  a 
great  many  lessons,  and  several  of  these  lessons  seem  to  lay  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  emphasis  on  the  maxim  "All  is  fair  in  love 
and  war."  Young  Lochinvar  carried  off  iii.s  lady  by  a  trick,  and 
it  was  by  a  trick  that  the  Wooden  Horse  treacherously  introduced 
the  Creeks  into  Troy  and  led  the  way  to  the  sacking  of  what  had 
boasted  to  be  an"unsacked  city."  The  recent  "little  war"  of 
England  against  the  Xakha  Khel  frontier  men  in  Northern  India 
which  has,  at  this  writing,  reached  a  successful  conclusion,  illus- 
trates this  resort  in  war  to  certain  devices  from  which  some  years 
ago,  says  The  Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette  (Lon- 
don), "at  first  the  frank  and  open  British  nature  recoiled."  As 
this  journal  further  observes: 

"When  Cronje  at  Magersfontein  fired  black  powder  from  certain 
guns   placed  on  the  side  of  the  hills  in  order  to  deceive  Lord 
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Methuen  as  to  the  position  of  the  rest  of  his  guns,  which  used 
smokeless  powder  from  a  position  higher  up  the  slope,  there  was 
a  tendency  to  term  it  a  low  trick.     But  process  of  time  convinced 

us  that  such  strategy  was 
necessary  in  modern  war- 
fare, and  when,  at  the 
battle  of  the  Yalu,  the 
Japanese  formed  artificial 
hedges  to  screen  the 
movements  of  their  guns 
and  troops,  no  objections 
were  raised.  In  dealing 
with  the  cunning  Zakha 
Khel  sniper  our  pickets 
are  showing  equal  cun- 
ning, lighting  fires  at 
misleading  points,  and 
so  forth.  Nor  have  they 
disdained  to  make  use  of 
the  fougasse,  the  mine 
laid  where  the  enemy  is 
expected  to  congregate — 
a  feature  of  modern  war- 
fare which  the  siege  of 
Port  Arthur,  both  by 
land  and  sea,  made  us 
tolerably  familiar  with. 
Tricks  these  may  be,  but 
tricks  that  save  valuable 
British  lives  and  cut 
short  a  campaign  in  a 
wonderful  way— tricks,  too,  that  will  play  a  large  part  in  future 
warfare." 


VICE-ADMIRAL     FRANCISCO 
AMARAL, 

The  new  Premier  of  Portugal 


FERREIRA     DO 


ADVANTAGES  OF  HAVING  A  KING 

A  HYMN,  or  rather  an  essay  in  praise  of  kingship,  forms  a  re- 
markable contribution  to  the  current  Fortnightly  Review 
(London).  The  writer  signs  his  name  "Calchas,"  after  the  famous 
Greek  seer  who  directed  the  forces  of  Agamemnon  before  the  walls 
of  Troy,  and  was  gifted  with  a  knowledge  of  the  past  as  well  as  a 
prophetic  forecast  of  the  future.  This  modern  Calchas  takes  the 
assassination  of  the  King  of  Portugal  and  his  son  as  the  text  of 


his  interesting  descant.  He  looks  upon  Dora  Carlos  as  a  wise  and 
gallant  king,  whose  only  fault  was  unguarded  trust  in  his  people. 
He  met  the  condition  of  things  in  Portugal  as  they  could  alone 
have  been  met.     Calchas  declares  that  in  Portugal — 

"Any  dictatorship  was  bound  to  be  in  spirit  a  more  active, 
wholesome,  and  efficient  force  than  the  state  of  vicious  lethargy  it 
superseded.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  Dom  Carlos  was  re- 
sponsible, and  that  the  dictatorship  derived  its  whole  strength 
from  the  King's  support.  But  is  anything  quite  so  inherently  im- 
moral as  inability  to  act  in  an  evil  situation?     Hinze  Ribeiro  and 


FRANCO   LOOKING  FOR    A  JOB. 

Germany — "  No,  Franco,  we've  got  one  dictator,  Buelow,  and  he 

— Simplicissimus  (Munich). 


is  more  than  enough. 


THE  LATEST   PORTRAIT  OF  KING   MANUEL   II. 

This  photograph,  taken  by  Benoliel,  of  Lisbon,  shows  the  youthful 
king  in  his  uniform  as  generalissimo  of  the  Portuguese  Army.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  he  is  wearing  a  band  of  crape  on  his  left  sleeve. 

Luciano  Castro  changed  places  at  more  frequent  intervals  before 
the  dictatorship,  but  nothing  else  happened  except  that  every 
budget  closed  with  a  deficit ;  hopes  were  raised  by  announcements 
of  unreal  surpluses,  but  were  dashed  by  supplementary  estimates, 
and  no  one  told  the  nation  the  truth  or  grappled  with  the  realities 
of  the  position.  In  this  morass  of  impotent  routine  King  Carlos 
alone  was  capable  of  an  act  of  energy,  and  instead  of  continuing 
the  seesaw  of  effortless  administrations,  he  called  a  new  man  to 
his  councils.  If  we  look  to  the  ends  of  government  more  than  to 
the  forms,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  party  system  of  alternation 
without  change  was  as  ingenious  a  system  as  was  ever  evolved  for 
preventing  improvement.  What  Portugal  most  needed  was  to  be 
delivered  from  it." 

From  this  our  writer  launches  out  into  an  argument  in  which  he 
shows  the  influence  for  good  exercised  by  many  European  kings. 
In  the  first  place  they  are  above  party.     On  this  point  he  remarks  : 

"The  throne  is  a  point  of  view  where  even  a  sovereign  of  very 
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ordinary  capacity  may  easily  acquire  a  perception  superior  in  some 
respects  to  that  of  the  most  brilliant  of  his  servants.  In  the  serv- 
ice of  the  state  the  sovereign  is  the  sole  important  personality  who 
is  fully  detached.  All  party  leaders  without  exception  are  deeply 
involved  in  party  compromises.  There  are  very  many  occasions 
when  it  would  be  gross  disloyalty  on  their  part  to  be  honestly 
themselves.  This  view  is  affected  by  many  considerations  besides 
the  isolated  merits  of  any  immediate  matter  at  issue.  The  sover- 
eign's opinion  alone,  tho,  being  always  human,  it  must  be  occa- 
sionally prejudiced  and  sometimes  mistaken,  is  a  perfectly  free 
expression  of  mind.  The  kings  are  bound  to  take  a  perfectly  real- 
istic view  of  even  their  greatest  men.  For  them  no  mere  bedazzle- 
ment  can  very  well  exist.  They  are  acquainted  with  all  those 
personal  weaknesses  in  ministers  which  are  unknown  to  the  nation 
at  large." 

Even  Nicholas  of  Russia  is  thus  spoken  of : 

"We  are  being  forced  to  revise  our  estimate  of  the  Czar.  He 
has  played,  in  spite  of  all  prophecy,  a  part  as  different  as  possible 
from  that  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  He  has  defeated  the  revolution- 
ary passion  which,  if  he  had  not  resisted  it,  would  have  swept  him 
before  it  like  a  straw.  He  has  shown  more  nerve,  more  judgment, 
more  persistency  than  he  was  credited  by  any  foreign  observer 
witli  possessing;  and  even  if  he  has  succeeded  mainly  by  accepting 
firm  advice,  he  has  saved  his  dynasty  from  destruction,  his  empire 
from  anarchy,  and  his  subjects  from  themselves." 

As  a  king  is  above  party,  and  therefore  the  very  best  and  wisest 
lnad  of  a  nation,  so  a  president  elected  by  party  is  doomed  to  be 
cither  a  cipher  or  an  incompetent.  This  is  what  the  seer  Calchas 
lias  to  say  about  a  democratic  head  of  the  commonwealth,  elected 
by  a  party  majority  : 

"Whether  president  of  a  republic  or  leader  of  a  legislature,  no 
man  who  is  chosen  by  a  party  can  adequately  represent  the  ideal 
ul  national  unity.  This  is  the  fundamental  defect.  There  is  an 
cllort  to  escape  the  Consequences  across  the  Channel  by  reducing 
the  temporary  head  of  the  nation  to  the  role  of  a  dignified  cipher. 
In  the  United  States  the  I 'resident  "s  position  is  to  a  certain  extent 
Controversial  from  first  to  last.  And  there  is  not  only  the  discon- 
tinuity arising  from  die  rise  and  fall  of  parties  in  the  presidential 

elections.  K vcn  when  members  of  the  same  party  succeed  each 
other,  all  vivid  impressions  are  connected  w  ith  the  change  of  per- 
sons. The  sense  oi  the  abstract  continuity  of  the  office  is  compar- 
atively vague.  Democracy  is  necessarily  subject  to  party  and  the 
evils  inseparable  from  party.  It  therefore  needs  in  some  pari  of 
its  institutions  the  very  strongest  influence  which  can  reimpress 
upon  the  imagination  the  idea  of  national  unity.     The  influence  ol 

the  monarchy  assists  in  many  subtle  ways  to  convert  party  conflict 

into  coordination  and  to  preserve  some  degree  of  continuity  ol 

policy  through  changing  administrations.  Between  the  benches 
on  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  the  Speaker  embodies  that  spirit  ol 


the  House  of  Commons  which  is  above  both  parties,  and  reminds 
them  in  high  moments  that  they  are  one.  In  the  same  way  politi- 
cal philosophy  has  discovered  no  substitute  for  hereditary  mon- 
archy as  the  expression  of  the  historic  unity  of  a  people.  So  long 
as  representative  institutions  rest  upon  a  national  basis,  the  more 
complete  and  party-riven  democracy  becomes,  the  more  will  it 
need  the  corrective  of  kingship." 


A  NEW  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  FINLAND 

A  NEW  movement  for  the  Russification  of  Finland,  whose  au- 
-^*-  tonomy  and  radically  democratic  form  of  government  v  ere 
among  the  first  and  most  remarkable  results  of  the  Russian  "revo- 
lution," is  believed  to  be  in  progress  in  the  court  and  bureaucratic 
circles  of  Russia.  The  Finnish  and  the  St.  Petersburg  liberal 
organs  are  expressing  grave  apprehension,  while  the  conservative 
and  "inspired  "  press  are  publishing  various  attacks  on  the  policies 
of  the  Finnish  Senate  and  Diet.  The  recent  removal  of  the  lib- 
eral Governor-General  Gerhardt,  and  the  appointment  of  a  man  of 
the  type  of  Boboribkoff,  who  was  assassinated  some  years  ago  as  a 
result  of  his  harsh  measures  of  Russification,  are  regarded  as 
ominous  symptoms  of  an  intended  reaction.  Finland,  which  has 
been  called  "the  sole  home  of  culture  and  progress  in  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Czar,"  seems,  therefore,  to  be  in  grave  danger  of  losing 
the  few  liberties  it  has  left. 

When  it  was  ceded  to  Russia  by  Sweden  in  1809  Alexander  I. 
guaranteed  to  the  ('.rand  Duchy  the  preservation  of  its  laws,  its 
constitution,  and  its  religion.  Those  rights  were  solemnly  re- 
spected until  the  reign  of  the  present  Czar,  whose  advisers  have 
been  intent  upon  the  Russification  of  Finland,  as  Germany  is  in- 
tent upon  the  Germanization  of  Poland.  For  Finland  has  always 
been  the  home  of  democracy.  Finland  is  the  only  countrj  in 
Europe  where  women  vote  and  sit  in  the  parliament.  It  was  to 
Viborg  in  Finland  that  the  recalcitrant  members  of  the  Douma 
repaired  to  draw  up  a  protest  against  the  Czar's  ukase  oi  dissolu 
tion.  A  number  of  Finns  took  part  in  the  Sveaborg  mutiny,  and 
Finland  has  always  supported  the  new  movement  in  Russia  against 
Czarism.  This  is  the  testimony  of  1!.  W.  Norregaard.  a  Finnish 
publicist  of  some  note,  who  (writing  in  the  London  Daily  Mail) 
professes  to  reveal  the  intrigues  of  the  reactionaries  against  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  He  says  that  Finland  is  to  be  accused  of 
plotting  a  defection  to  .Swedish  rule,  and  collecting  arms  for  that 
purpose,  altho  " it  is  not  likely  that  anybody  out  of  Russia  will 
credit  such  absurd  nonsense." 

In   a   series   of   articles   in   the   Novoye  Vremya   the    Finns   are 
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charged  with  disloyalty,  with  ingratitude,  with  inadmissible  pre- 
tensions, and  with  deliberate  encouragement  of  Russian  terrorism. 
All  the  recent  plots  and  revolutionary  conspiracies,  it  is  declared, 
have  been  fostered  by  the  attitude  of  the  Finnish  authorities,  who 
refuse  to  watch,  prosecute,  and  surrender  the  revolutionists.     In 

one    article    the   Novoye 
Vremya  says  : 

"What  irony  there  is  in 
the  Finnish  protestations 
of  loyalty  to  the  Empire  ! 
What  has  Finland  given 
the  great  country  in  which 
she  has  obtained  so  priv- 
ileged a  position?  As  a 
manifestation  of  grati- 
tude the  Russian  is  treat- 
ed in  Finland  as  a  for- 
eigner. In  a  legislative 
project  pending  in  the 
Finnish  Senate  Russians 
are  denied  the  right  to 
acquire  land  without 
special  imperial  permis- 
sion, while  in  a  bill  re- 
garding the  press  Rus- 
sians are  even  forbidden 
to  go  into  the  printing 
business!  In  the  matter 
of  the  annual  payment  by 
the  Finnish  treasury  of 
four  million  rubles  as  a 
substitute  for  military 
service  by  Finns  in  Russia,  the  Czar  has  had  to  remind  the  duchy's 
diet  of  its  obligations  to  the  Empire.  All  the  rights  for  the  Finns, 
no  rights  for  Russians  in  Finland— such  is  the  notion  of  this 
'  loyal '  province,  and  with  this  it  expects  to  open  a  new  century 
of  common  life  with  Russia.  No  ;  hypocrisy  and  fraud  will  not 
do.  and  it  is  time  they  were  put  aside." 

In  the  Russian  Douma  the  Rightists  have  brought  in  an  inter- 
pellation concerning  Finland's  failure  to  curb  revolutionary  activ- 
ity against  the  imperial  government,  and  the  new  Governor-Gen- 
eral, Beckman,  is  taking  strong  repressive  measures  that  are  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  collisions  with  the  Finnish  Senate  and  Diet. 

Among  the  more  specific  complaints  against  Finland  is  that  she 
escapes  her  just  share  of  imperial  and  military  burdens.  It  is 
claimed  that  she  ought  to  pay  J2.000.000  rubles  instead  of  a  paltry 
37,000  for  the  maintenance  of  Russian  troops  in  the  duchy,  and 
that  her  tax  privileges  in  other  directions  entail  heavy  losses  on 
Russia.  "  Finland  is  getting  richer  and  Russia  poorer  every  year," 
says  the  Xovoye  Vremya. 

But  the  demand  which  has  alarmed  Finland  and  her  liberal 
friends  in  Russia  more  than  anything  else  is  that  of  General  Bot- 
tianov  and  some  papers  for  the  annexation  of  the  whole  Viborg 
province,  that  has  been  a  part  of  Finland  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  to  Russia  proper.  It  is  argued  that  Viborg  is  only  a  few 
miles  from  St.  Petersburg  and  can  not  safely  be  left  under  Finnish 
rule.  It  is  a  refuge  and  center  of  terrorists  and  plotters,  it  is 
charged,  and  only  separation  from  Finland  will  make  it  loyal  and 
orderly.  The  government  organ  has  mildly  disavowed  this  proj- 
ect, but  it  is  being  vigorously  and  persistently  agitated  by  military 
and  other  writers,  and  many  fear  that  the  bureaucracy  is  instiga- 
ting the  agitation  to  prepare  the  ground  for  an  imperial  order  to 
that  effect.  The  Finnish  press  say  that  not  an  inch  of  the  duchy's 
territory  can  be  lawfully  taken  away  without  the  Diet's  consent, 
which  "never  will  be  given,"  but  the  Russian  advocates  of  the 
dismemberment  of  Finland  deny  that  any  such  consent  is  neces- 
sary. They  freely  express  the  belief  that  a  good  deal  of  "  Russifi- 
cation  "  must  be  undertaken  at  once,  not  only  of  the  nearest  Fin- 
nish provinces,  but  of  the  entire  duchy,  as  there  should  be  no 
conflict  between  the  laws  of  the  Empire  and  those  of  any  one  of 
its  parts.— Translations  made  for T 'he  Literary  Digest. 


GERMANY'S  FEELING  ABOUT  THE  WAR 

IN   MOROCCO 

IT  is  noticeable  that  a  section  of  the  German  press  is  beginning 
to  stir  up  ill  feeling  against  France  over  her  invasion  of  Mo- 
rocco. Hitherto  the  calmness  with  which  Germany  has  contem- 
plated this  extension  of  French  power  has  been  one  of  the  remark- 
able features  of  the  contemporary  political  panorama.  Now, 
however,  the  influential  VossischeZeitungz.~n.dL  Taegliche  Zeitung, 
of  Berlin,  are  launching  against  France  "the  most  venomous  ar- 
rows of  their  malice,"  as  one  French  writer  puts  it,  and  are  howl- 
ing defiance  and  expressing  distrust  of  the  Republic.  What  makes 
their  fulminations  doubly  important  is  the  belief  that  they  are 
inspired  by  Chancellor  von  Buelow,  who  is  trying  to  influence  his 
imperial  master,  by  this  simulation  of  public  clamor,  to  alter  his 
friendly  attitude  toward  France.  The  famous,  or  notorious,  Maxi- 
milian Harden  has  also  taken  up  the  cry,  and  in  his  Zukunft  is 
.deprecating  the  massacre  of  the  Moors,  accusing  the  Kaiser  of 
weakness,  and  charging  France  with  violating  the  Act  of  Algeciras. 

The  Kaiser  himself  is  depicted  by  the  Berlin  correspondent  of 
the  Echo  de  Paris,  however,  as  perfectly  unruffled  by  the  French 
invasion  of  Africa.  "France  could  not  have  done  otherwise  than 
she  has  done,"  he  is  reported  as  saying,  and  "if  any  Germans  had 
been  massacred  the  Emperor  would  at  once  have  intervened  with- 
out regard  to  any  Act  of  Algeciras," for  "the  Act  of  Algeciras  was 
not  in  the  eyes  of  any  of  the  Powers  a  guaranty  of  impunity  to 
Morocco." 

A  calm  and  deliberate  German  view  of  the  Moroccan  imbroglio 
appears  from  the  pen  of  Colonel  Gaedke  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt. 
This  German  soldier  is  a  well-known  military  writer,  and  was  one 
of  the  brightest  military  correspondents  during  the  Russo-Japan- 
ese War,  His  conclusion  is  that  France  has  come  within  perilous 
proximity  of  biting  off  more  than  she  can  chew.  "  It  is  always  the 
same  story,"  he  remarks  ;  "  it  is  easy  to  get  in,  but  precious  difficult 
to  get  out." 

Colonel  Gaedke  does  not  think  that  any  improvement  in  the 
situation  was  brought  about  by  the  substitution  of  General 
d'Arnade  for  General  Drude.  Charges  of  inefficiency,  he  re- 
marks, "  are  often  made  without  cause,  and  for  no  fault  on  the  part 
of  the  man  deposed."     "General  d'Amade's  plan  of  scouring  the 
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country  in  an  attempt  to  extort  submission  from  the  tribes  did  not 
succeed."     To  quote  his  words  : 

"  D'Amade  found  that  he  had  struck  a  wasp's  nest.  The  enemy 
swarmed  around  him.  For  one  that  he  killed,  three  arose  in  his 
1  ace.  The  French  found  themselves  involved  in  the  most  obsti- 
nate kind  of  guerrilla  warfare,  in  the  course  of  which  isolated  com- 
panies suffered  the  severest  loss* 

Colonel  Gaedke  thinks  that  the  Moroccan  campaign  is  likely  to 
result  in  a  really  serious  war.  and  speaking  of  the  reenforcement 
of  14,000  men  which  the  French  Government  is  sending  to  Mo- 
rocco, he  observes  : 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  these  14,000  men  will  later  grow  to 
40,000  or  even  more,  and  that  eventually  a  decisive  attack  will 
have  to  be  made  on  Manakech  or  Fez.  The  reenforcements  which 
d'Amade  lias  asked  for  show  what  he  thinks  is  before  him,  but  it 
is  absurd  to  suppose  th.it  they  will  persuade  the  Moroccans  that  it 
is  to  their  interest  to  sue  for  peace.  While  it  is  possible  that  such 
reenforcements  may  add  weight  to  the  arguments  put  forth  in  pos- 
sible negotiations,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  demand  for  them 
shows  that  France  is  on  the  eve  of  an  interminable  campaign." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IS  AMERICA  GROWING  MONARCHICAL? 

ANY  one  who  has  traveled  in  France,  the  great  Gallic  Repub- 
lic, is  soon  made  aware  that  he' is  in  a  country  where  aris- 
tocracy and  monarchism  are  real  and  living  influences.  Voices 
are  lowered  and  conversation  ceases  for  a  moment  in  a  cafe'  when 
the  Due  de  Blank  brushes  by  ;  and  a  wedding  among  members  of 
an  obsolete  royal  family  of  France  is  celebrated  with  pomp  and 
attended  by  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  Europe.  France  in  this  re- 
spect has  an  underworld  not  unlike  that  in  which  Ulysses  met  the 
heroes  of  Troy,  and  /Eneas  looked  upon  the  glorious  figures  of  past 
Roman  history.  What  is  a  more  serious  question  for  the  United 
States,  however,  is  the  fact  recently  remarked  by  Max  Nordau 
that  American  women  are  naturally  aristocrats,  and  the  still  more 
startling  statement  of  Sydney  Brooks  in  the  London  Daily  Chron- 
icle that  "America  is  fast  drifting  toward  monarchy." 

Mr.  Brooks  says  that  the  White  House,  for  instance,  has  been 
recently  transformed  into  an  establishment  of  palatial  dimensions. 
Formerly  "the  entrance-hall  looked  like  the  barroom"  in  a  second- 
rate  restaurant."  "There  were  next  to  no  lobbies  or  cloak-rooms." 
"  Tasteless  vulgarity  "  characterized  the  decorations.  "The  Presi- 
dent lived  just  above  his  workshop."  "  Privacy  was  as  impossible 
as  dignity."     But,  he  remarks  further: 

"All  this,  since  Mr.  Roosevelt's  accession,  has  been  revolution- 
ized. The  White  House  lias  been  reconstructed;  new  wings  have 
been  thrown  out;  the  official  quarters  are  to-day  absolutely  sepa- 
rated from  the  residential  ;  all  the  rooms  have  been  transformed  in 
a  style  that  is  nearly  the  last  word  in  taste  and  simplicity;  two 
thousand  five  hundred  guests  can  be  accommodated  at  a  state  re- 
ception without  overcrowding;  and  both  inside  and  out  the  White 
House  is  now  all  that  a  Georgian  mansion  and  an  official  residence 
should  be." 

Washington  is  now  the  only  place  in  the  United  States  where 
aristocratic,  even  royal,  leisure  prevails.  Mr.  Brooks  speaks  on 
this  point  in  the  following  enthusiastic  terms: 

"'I  In-  beautiful  and  spacious  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
is  unlike  any  capital  in  Europe,  or  any  of  its  sister  cities  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  an  American  community,  doing  un-American  things, 
leading  an  un-American  life  It  lives  simply  for  two  things— 
society  and  politics.  It  neither  talks  business  nor  thinks  it  ;  the 
word  conveys  no  more  than  a  remote  and  abstract  meaning  to  its 
mind.  Commerce  and  all  its  banalities  an-  refreshingly,  delight- 
fully absent.  There  is  serenity,  almost  benignity,  in  its  ordering 
of  the  routine  of  lite.  Nobody  'hustles  '  in  Washington.  It  is  the 
one  city  on  the  continent  where  America  is  really  at  leisure. 

"That  indeed  is  its  ureal  attraction.  That,  together  with  the 
lure  and  glitter  oi   the  I  )iplomatic  Corps,  is  the  reason  why  Wash- 


ington steadily  tends  to  become  the  center  of  American  fashion 
and  the  haunt  of  the  nouveaux  riches.  A  decade  ago  it  showed 
few  signs  of  becoming  a  rich  man's  city.  But  to-day  mansions 
that  are  almost  palaces  are  rapidly  rising,  and  the  men  who  build 
and  own  them  care  nothing  for  politics,  and  are  simply  intent  upon 
getting  a  good  social  return  for  their  outlay.  1  imagine  this  ten- 
dency is  one  that  will  certainly  grow.  A  few  years  hence  it  may 
be  as  much  the  thing  to  have  a  house  at  Washington  and  spend  the 
winter  season  there  as  it  used  to  be  to  have  a  cottage  at  Newport ; 
and  I  foresee  the  time  when  Washington  will  compete  with  and 
perhaps  overshadow  New  York  as  the  radiating  center  for  the 
fashions  and  follies  of  the  smart  set." 

The  tendency  toward  monarchism  in  social  affairs  at  Washington 
is  thus  outlined  : 

"Certain  rules  have  been  evolved  and  certain  customs  estab- 
lished, which  serve  to  guide  each  successive  occupant  of  the  White 
House.  Thus  the  number  of  state  dinners  and  receptions  that  the 
President  has  to  give  is  now  definitely  fixt.  Thus,  too,  it  is  now 
pretty  well  understood  that  an  invitation  to  lunch  or  dinner  at  the 
White  House  is  the  equivalent  of  a  command.  Thus,  also,  it  is 
now  accepted  that  the  President  should  on  all  occasions  go  in  first, 
that  nobody  should  sit  down  until  he  has  taken  his  place,  that  he 
should  always  be  served  first,  that  he  can  not  accept  hospitality 
under  a  foreign  flag,  and  that  if  he  has  consented  to  dine  at  the 
house  of  one  of  his  Cabinet  Ministers,  a  list  of  the  proposed  guests 
should  be  submitted  to  him  in  advance." 

"There  is  no  court  chamberlain"  at  Washington,  we  are  told, 
to  decide  questions  of  etiquette  and  arrange  the  precedence  which 
is  so  important  a  matter  in  the  society  of  monarchies,  but  it  is  all 
coming.  Society  at  Washington  "has  not  yet  found  itself,"  this 
writer  declares,  but  adds  : 

"Time  and  experience  are  teaching  it  order  and  self-restraint. 
Just  as  the  tumult  of  the  White  House  has  been  reduced  to  dignity, 
just  as  the  old  type  of  Presidential  reception  at  which  all  were 
welcome  who  chose  to  come  is  giving  way  before  the  principle  of 
selection,  so  Washington  in  time  will  abandon  its  indiscriminate 
calling  habits  and  will  reproduce  one  by  one  the  outward  forms 
and  customs  and  ways  of  doing  things  that  distinguish  the  mon- 
archical and  aristocratic  societies  of  the  Old  World." 


1  M>  OF  Till'.   PACIFIC   CRUISE. 

It  will  all  turn  out  to  be  a  parlor  match, 

KladJeradatsch  <  Berlin). 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


GENIUS  AND  INSANITY 

THE  extreme  views  of  Lombroso  and  others,  who  assert  that 
genius  is  a  form  of  mental  disorder,  are  not  altogether  novel, 
for  even  the  poets  have  held  that  "great  wits  are  sure  to  madness 
near  allied  "  ;  yet  the  truth  would  appear  to  be  represented  by  a 
somewhat  more  moderate  statement.  In  Dr.  Joseph  Grasset's 
book  on  "The  Semi-Insane  and  the  Semi-Responsible," which  has 
recently  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe 
(New  York,  1907),  the  author  has  made  an  effort,  among  other 
things,  to  complete  and  to  verify  what  he  considers  the  somewhat 
questionable  statements  of  Lombroso  by  those 
of  other  authors.  After  due  deliberation  he 
concludes  that  intellectual  superiors  frequent- 
ly possess  psychic  defects  which  are  some- 
times very  marked.  Such  individuals  may 
often  have  a  high  social  value,  and  the  writer 
believes  that  their  intellect  and  their  nervous 
affection  are  connected,  tho  not  as  cause  and 
effect.     He  goes  on  : 

"  This  is  the  question  :  What  are  the  rela- 
tions which  unite  this  intellectual  superiority 
and  a  psychoneurosis  which  is  so  often  found 
together  in  the  same  individual?  The  most 
distinguished  among  those  who  have  studied 
this  question  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  intellectual  superiority  is  a  consequence, 
an  effect,  a  symptom  of  the  neurosis,  and  they 
have  finally  come  to  identify  genius  and  in- 
sanity in  their  essence. 

"Diderot  (cited  by  Lombroso)  had  already- 
said  :  'How  near  genius  lies  to  insanity! 
Those  whom  Heaven  has  marked  for  either 
good  or  ill  are  subject  more  or  less  to  these 
symptoms.  They  have  them  more  or  less  fre- 
quently, more  or  less  violently.  They  are 
shut  up  or  put  in  chains,  or  else  they  have 
statues  erected  to  their  memory. '  .  .  .  Moreau  de  Tours  was  the 
first  scientifically  to  formulate  this  famous  doctrine:  'Genius, 
that  is  to  say,  the  highest  expression,  the  n  e  plus  ultra,  of  intel- 
lectual activity,  is  a  neurosis!  Why  not?  We  may  easily  accept 
this  definition." 

"Lombroso  has  gone  much  farther  than  this  and  has  not  only 
taught  that  genius  is  a  neurosis,  but,  according  to  him,  genius  is  a 
special  neurosis.  It  is  epilepsy.  'After  all  this,'  says  he, 'we 
can,  without  fear,  state  that  genius  is  a  true  degenerative  psycho- 
sis, belonging  to  the  group  of  moral  insanities  which  may  tempo- 
rarily spring  from  other  psychoses  and  take  their  form,  but  always 
conserving  certain  special  characteristics  which  distinguish  it  from 
the  others1 ;  and,  again,  'Genius  creation  is  a  form  of  degenerative 
psychosis  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  epilepsies.' 

"Thus,  as  Regnard  has  said,  they  have  lumped  the  criminals  to 
the  great  men.  The  hypothesis  of  Lombroso  has  been  energetic- 
ally combated  in  various  quarters  .  .  .  and  can  not  be  scientific- 
ally upheld  at  the  present  time. 

"In  the  first  place  the  coincidence  of  epilepsy  and  of  genius  is 
not  very  frequent.  The  examples  already  cited  are  few  in  number, 
and  for  certain  of  them  the  diagnosis  is  in  need  of  discussion  and 
of  revision. 

"To  this  Lombroso  replies  that  genius  is  a  non-convulsive  mani- 
festation of  epilepsy,  that  it  may  replace  the  convulsions  and  be 
their  equivalent,  but  then  he  ought  to  find  some  of  the  character- 
istic epileptic  symptoms  in  addition  to  the  manifestations  of  ge- 
nius. Therefore  there  is  nothing  in  this.  Epilepsy  has  by  no  means 
the  monopoly  of  the  psychic  defects  noted  in  many  superiors.  .  .  . 

"  Among  the  most  seductive  ideas  of  Moreau  de  Tours  there  is  still 
one  idea  to  refute  ;  that  is,  the  notion  that  intellectual  superiority 
should  be  considered  as  a  disease,  as  a  neurotic  manifestation. 

"There  may  perhaps  be  morbid  symptoms  characterized  by  ex- 
aggerated, or  excess  of,  function.  And  yet  .  .  .  not  all  exaggera- 
tion of  function  is  morbid.     In  order  that  functional  exaggeration 
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be  considered  as  diseased  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  hinder  normal 
functioning ;  .  .  .  but  intellectual  superiority  does  not  interfere 
with  normal  intellectual  activity  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  exalts  it ;  there- 
fore it  is  not  morbid. 

"Another  thing  that  proves  that  intellectual  superiority  is  not  a 
consequence  or  a  symptom  of  a  neurosis  is  that  many  people  may, 
for  example,  have  a  neurosis  like  that  of  Pascal  without  having 
his  genius,  exactly  as  they  might  have  a  nose  like  Cyrano's  with- 
out having  his  wit,  or  might  be  pockmarked  like  Mirabeau  or 
Danton  without  having  their  eloquence. 

"  The  hypothesis  of  Moreau  de  Tours  is  therefore  no  more  tena- 
ble than  that  of  Lombroso. 

"Another  hypothesis,  which  is  upheld  by  Reveille  1'arise,  would 
maintain  an  inverse  relationship  between  in- 
tellectual superiority  and  neurosis,  i.e.,  the 
neurosis  is  the  consequence  of  the  superior- 
ity ;  and,  in  fact,  intellectual  overwork,  the 
strenuous  life,  and  the  desire  to  know  for  one- 
self eveiy  sensation  in  life,  certainly  drain 
the  nerves  system  of  superiors,  and  may, 
in  many  cases,  aid  powerfully  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  neurosis 

"But  the  neuroses  developed  in  youth,  or 
even  in  infancy,  the  hereditary  neuropathic 
defects  observed  in  the  superior,  as  well  as 
in  his  ascendants,  his  descendants,  and  his 
collaterals,  can  not  be  explained  in  this  man- 
ner In  the  same  way  when  Baudelaire 
would  take  to  drink  in  order  to  allay  the  ter- 
ror which  his  hallucinations  caused  him,  one 
could  not  attribute  these  hallucinations  to 
alcohol.  One  can  not  therefore  formulate 
in  a  general  law  the  relationship  which  would 
make  a  neurosis  derived  from  intellectual 
superiority. 
"What  then  shall  we  conclude? 
"  Scientifically,  one  thing  only  is  demonstra- 
ted :  that  is,  the  frequent  coexistence  of  intel- 
lectual superiority  and  a  neurosis  in  the  same 
individual.  This  coexistence  is  too  frequent 
to  be  fortuitous,  and  one  should  not  say,  with 
Henri  Joly,  that  Lombroso's  book  has  nothing  in  it  but  a  simple 
and  puerile  system,  and  that  everybody's  head  may  be  afflicted  as 
well  as  his  heart  or  his  intestines,  and  that  certain  superiors  be- 
come insane  just  as  others  have  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Neither 
must  one  say,  with  Faguet,  that  the  neuroses  appear  more  fre- 
quently in  superiors  because  they  are  better  known,  nor,  with 
Bourget,  that  such  neuroses  are  either  a  bluff  or  a  wilful  exag- 
geration, a  pose  or  a  form  of  snobbishness,  and  that  they  are  put 
on  or  magnified  for  the  mystification  of  the  philistine." 

In  fact,  tho  the  law  of  frequent  coincidence  is  established,  the 
truth  lies,  Dr  Grasset  is  confident,  simply  in  the  idea  of  a  com- 
mon foundation.  Intellectual  superiority  and  nervous  weakness, 
he  says,  are  "distinct  branches  springing  from  a  common  trunk." 
This  common  root  is  characterized  by  a  very  marked  nervous  tem- 
perament and  an  acquired  or  hereditary  neuropathic  state.  The 
writer  continues  : 

"  Furthermore,  the  psychic  centers  are  essentially  multiple  and 
complex  ;  they  do  not  form  in  any  person  a  homogeneous  whole 
of  which  the  parts  are  all  uniformly  developed.  It  can  be  under- 
stood how  in  the  same  person  certain  centers  may  develop  exuber- 
antly, while  others  suffer  and  become  diseased.  A  curious  exam- 
ple of  such  unequal  development  of  the  psychic  centers  is 
furnished  by  calculators  such  as  Inaudi  and  Diamanti. 

"  That  is  to  say,  that  when  the  same  man  is  both  neurotic  and 
superior,  he  is  neurotic  by  virtue  of  one  zone  of  his  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  superior  because  of  another 

"  The  common  trunk  which  unites  superiority  and  neuroses  is 
a  temperament,  but  is  not  a  disease. 

"  Medically,  therefore,  genius  and  superiority  are  by  no  means 
to  be  considered  as  diseases  to  be  treated  and  cured  The  superior 
keeps  his  high  social  standing,  which  he  must  protect  and  develop; 
he  Is  not  necessarily  ill,  and  if  he  be  so  it  is  not  by  reason  of  his 
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superiority,  but  because  of  a  coexisting  neurosis  which  it  is  admis- 
sible to  advise  upon  and  treat,  to  take  measures  against  it.  and,  if 
possible,  to  cure. 

"  In  rejecting  the  superior  individual  in  a  group  of  healthy  peo- 
ple one  does  not  as  a  result  thrust  him  into  the  mediocre  class. 
By  lopping  off  a  diseased  branch,  healthy  branches  grow  all  the 
more  vigorously.  It  would  have  been  wholly  ridiculous  to  have 
wished  to  cure  Pascal  of  his  genius,  which  was  not  a  disease  ;  but 
if  he  could  have  been  cured  of  his  neurosis  his  genius  would  have 
lost  nothing  by  it.  but  quite  the  contrary.  If  it  had  been  possible 
to  prevent  or  cure  the  madness  of  Guy  de  Maupassant,  the  number 
of  his  masterpieces  would  certainly  have  been 
increased. 

"  I  believe,  then,  that  I  can  say.  as  I  said  in 
1900,  genius  is  not  a  neurosis  :  but  a  neurosis 
is  more  often  the  penalty  of  genius 

"Intellectual  superiority  is  not  a  symptom 
of  neurosis.  The  neurosis  is  rather  the  scar 
or  accident  of  superiority.  It  is  not  the  cause, 
it  is  the  obstacle." 


THE  CAUSE  OF  OLD  AGE 

THAT  among  the  factors  that  play  a  part 
in  the  production  of  old  age  the  occur- 
rence  of  the  microbes  of  decay  in  the  large 
intestine  is  important,  is  the  contention  of 
Prof.  Elie  Metchnikoff,  of  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute, Paris,  in  his  book  on  "The  Prolongation 
of  Life,"  an  English  translation  of  which, 
edited  by  Dr.  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  has  re- 
cently appeared  (New  York,  1908).  In  an 
examination  of  the  longevity  of  various  crea- 
tures, as  compared  with  the  condition  of  their 
digestive  apparatus  in  this  regard,  he  con- 
cludes that  the  longest-lived  animals  are  those  whose  intestines 
contain  the  fewest  bacteria.     Says  Professor  Metchnikoff : 

"  Altho  the  life  of  most  mammals  is  relatively  short,  there  are  to 
be  lound  in  the  group  some  which  live  relatively  long,  as  well  as 
others  whose  life  is  short.  The  elephant  is  an  example  of  the 
long-lived  mammals,  while  ruminants  are  short-lived  forms.  .  .  . 
Sheep  and  cattle  become  senile  at  an  early  age,  and  do  not  live 
long.  They  are  striking  exceptions  to  the  rule  according  to  which 
the  duration  of  life  is  in  direct  relation  with  the  size  and  length  of 
the  period  of  growth.  The  cow,  which  is  much  larger  than  a 
woman,  and  the  time  of  gestation  of  which  is  about  the  same,  or  a 
little  longer,  acquires  its  teeth  at  four  years  old,  and  becomes 
senile  at  an  early  age;  it  is  quite  old  at  between  sixteen  and  sev- 
enteen, an  age  when  a  woman  is  hardly  adult ;  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
practically  the  extreme  limit  for  bovine  animals,  a  woman  is  in 
iu  11  vigor. 

"The  precocious  old  age  of  ruminants,  the  constitution  of  which 
is  well  understood,  and  which  are  carefully  tended,  coincides  with 
an  extraordinary  richness  of  the  intestinal  flora.  Food  remains 
lor  a  long  time  in  the  complicated  stomach  of  these  animals,  and 
afterward  the  digested  masses  remain  still  longer  in  the  large  in- 
testine. According  to  Stohniann  and  Weiske,  in  the  case  of  sheep 
it  is  a  week  until  the  remains  of  a  particular  meal  have  finally  left 
the  body  of  the  animal.  .  .  .  The  intestinal  contents  are  richly 
charged  with  microbes  and  give  off  a  strong  odor  of  putrefaction. 
It  is  not  surprizing  that  under  these  conditions  the  life  of  sheep 
should  be  short. 

"Another  large  herbivorous  animal,  the  horse,  also  dies  young, 
after  a  premature  old  age.  Altho  it  does  not  ruminate  and  pos- 
sesses .1  simple  stomach,  the  process  of  digestion  is  slow,  and 
enormous  masses  of  nutritive  material  accumulate  in  the  huge 
large  intestine.  Kllcnbcigcr  and  I  lofmeistcr  have  shown  that 
food  remains  in  the  alimentary  canal  lor  nearly  four  days.  It  re- 
mains in  the  stomach  and  the  small  intestine  only  twenty-lour 
hours,  but  about  three  times  as  long  in  the  large  intestine.  This 
is  remarkably  differenl  Irom  what  happens  in  the  case  of  birds,  in 
which  there  is   no  stagnation   during   the  passage  of   food   through 

the  digestive  canal." 

Turning    next    to  the  case  oi    flying    birds,  the  writer   notes  that 
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the  body,  being  adapted  for  flight,  is  as  light  as  possible,  and  the 
bladder  and  large  intestine  are  absent,  so  that  there  is  no  accumu- 
lation of  excreta,  which  are  ejected  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
formed.  Such  structure  and  habits.  Professor  Metchnikoff  goes 
on  to  say,  make  it  not  surprizing  that  the  alimentary  canal  of  many 
birds  contains  only  a  scanty  intestinal  flora.  Parrots,  for  instance, 
which  are  remarkably  long-lived  birds,  harbor  very  few  microbes 
in  the  intestine.     To  quote  further: 

"  Even  in  birds  of  prey,  which  feed  upon  putrid  flesh,  the  num- 
ber oi  microbes  in  the  intestine  is  remarkably  limited.  1  have  in- 
vestigated the  case  of  ravens  which  I  fed  on 
rlesh  which  was  putrid  and  swarming  with 
microbes.  The  droppings  contained  very  few- 
bacteria,  and  it  was  specially  remarkable 
that  the  intestines  had  not  the  slightest  smell 
of  putrefaction.  Altho  the  opened  body  of 
a  herbivorous  mammal,  such  as  a  rabbit, 
gives  off  a  strong  smell  of  putrefaction,  the 
body  of  a  raven  with  the  digestive  tube  ex- 
posed has  no  unpleasant  smell.  This  absence 
of  putrefaction  in  the  intestine  is  probably 
the  reason  of  the  great  longevity  of  such 
birds  as  parrots,  ravens,  and  their  allies." 

Comparison  with  the  case  of  running  birds 
(cursors)  whose  bodies  are  not  adapted  for 
flight  and  which  accordingly  may  have  largely 
developed  internal  organs  bears  out  this  con- 
tention.    Says  the  writer : 

"  It  is  not  surprizing  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  food  material  in  the  large  intestine  of 
running  birds  is  associated  with  the  presence 
of  an  extremely  rich  intestinal  flora.  .  .  . 
Altho  the  intestinal  contents  and  excrement 
of  many  other  birds  show  the  presence  of 
very  few  microbes,  belonging  to  a  small 
number  of  species,  the  same  materials  taken  from  running  birds 
show  enormous  quantities  of  microbes,  belonging  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  species 

"  It  is  striking  to  compare  the  short  life  of  cursorial  birds,  which 
nevertheless  thrive  and  reproduce  in  captivity,  with  the  remarka- 
ble longevity  of  so  many  other  birds  (parrots,  birds  of  prey)  which, 
altho  they  are  much  smaller,  have  been  kept  alive  for  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  years.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  striking 
argument  in  favor  of  the  view  that  richness  of  the  intestinal  flora 
shortens  life.  When  birds  become  adapted  to  terrestrial  life  and 
acquire  a  huge  large  intestine  in  which  microbes  can  abound,  their 
duration  of  life  is  diminished." 

All  these  facts,  Professor  Metchnikoff  goes  on  to  say.  increase 
his  conviction  that  the  microbial  contents  of  the  intestine  is  an 
extremely  important  factor  in  the  causation  of  senility.  He  cau- 
tions his  readers,  however,  against  the  supposition  that  all  the 
known  facts  can  be  explained  equally  easily  on  this  hypothesis. 
He  says  : 

"The' harm  done  by  microbes  can  not  always  be  measured  by 
their  abundance  in  the  alimentary  canal.  In  the  first  place,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  some  microbes  are  useful ;  moreover, 
microbes,  even  altho  their  products  are  very  dangerous,  may  exist 
in  quantities  in  an  organism,  and  yet  do  no  harm  if  the  organism 
has  the  power  of  resisting  bacterial  poisons.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  bacillus  of  tetanus,  which  thrives  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
which  can  endanger  life  if  the  wall  of  the  gut  is  wounded,  does 
not  harm  a  crocodile  or  a  tortoise,  as  these  animals  are  extremely 
resistant  to  the  poison  of  tetanus 

"The  bodies  of  man  and  of  higher  animals  are  possest  of  a  com- 
plex mechanism  which  resists  the  harmful  action  of  bacteria  and 
their  poisons.  The  various  parts  of  this  mechanism  may  act  dif- 
ferently, with  the  result  that  there  is  great  variation  in  the  power 
ol  resistance.  Thus,  however  abundant  microbes  may  be  in  the 
intestine,  they  may  bring  little  harm  to  an  organism  that  has  a 
high  power  of  destruction  or  neutralization  of  the  toxins,  or  when 
these  harmful  products  are  unable  to  pass  through  the  intestinal 
wail.  It  is  in  this  way  that  I  explain  some  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule,  which  are  exceptions  only  in  appearance." 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  GOAT 

BY  what  mischance  has  one  of  our  most  useful  animals  become 
a  kind  of  joke,  popularly  associated  with  tumbledown  shan- 
ties and  the  consumption  of  posters  and  old  tin  cans?  The  anony- 
mous author  of  a  recent  English  book,  reviewed  in  The  Lancet 
(London,  February  29),  pleads  strongly  for  the  recognition  of  the 
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HOW   THEY   USE    GOATS    IN    NORWAY— 

value  of  the  goat  to  the  community,  largely  on  the  ground  of  the 
quality  and  purity  of  the  milk  which  she  produces.  The  capital 
locked  up  in  each  of  these  animals,  we  are  told,  is  less  than  is  re- 
quired for  the  possession  of  a  cow.     The  reviewer  goes  on  : 

"That  goat's  milk  is  rich  in  butter-fat  is  known  to  most  people 
and  is  well  supported  by  various  analyses  quoted  in  this  book.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  doubt  that  goat"s  milk  is  notably  rich  both  in  proteid 
and  fat,  and  that  many  children  have  thriven  on  it  who  have  done 
very  poorly  on  the  product  of  the  larger  animal.  Another  great 
point  in  her  favor  is  that  the  goat  is  a  much  more  cleanly  animal 
than  the  cow  and  that  there  is  less  chance  of  her  milk  being  con- 
taminated. The  fact  that  will  surprize  most  readers,  however,  is 
the  daily  yield  of  a  good  milch-nanny.  Something  over  a  quart  a 
day  may  be  expected  from  a  quite  ordinary  animal,  and  there  is  a 
photograph  in  the  book  of  a  '  three-quarters  Toggenburg  '  that  is 
described  as  having  given  half  a  ton  of  milk  in  the  year.  By  care- 
ful management  a  very  small  flock  will  give  an  all-the-year-round 
supply 

"We  are  more  concerned  with  the  hygienic  than  with  the  eco- 
nomic aspect  of  goat-keeping,  but  we  may  say  that  a  good  case  is 
made  out  for  the  financial  advantage  of  careful  goat-farming,  even 
on  the  smallest  scale.  Much  dissatisfaction  is  exprest  by  the 
author  and  many  of  the  twenty-four  goat-keepers  who  have  con- 
tributed an  appendix  to  the  book  with  the  prohibition  which  the 
Board  of  Argiculture  has  placed  on  the  import  of  goats,  even  for 
stud  purposes.  It  is  claimed  that  the  strain  is  seriously  depre- 
ciated in  this  country  by  the  continual  in-breeding  caused  by  this 
cider,  and  that  English  stock  could  be  equally  well  protected  from 
epizootic  disease  by  a  system  of  quarantine.  The  mischievous 
propensities  of  the  species  are  not  glossed  over,  but  the  author 
thinks  that  they  are  outweighed.  His  enthusiasm,  which  is  evidently 
born  of  thorough  knowledge,  even  carries  him  to  a  little  appendix 
upon  sheep-keeping  for  milch  purposes,  but  we  fancy  that  goats 
must  rise  considerably  in  the  public  estimation  before  the  claims 
of  their  innocent  cousins  are  considered  seriously  in  this  respect." 


SMALL  FAMILIES  AND  INHERITED 
DISEASE 

THAT  the  earlier  members  of  a  large  family  are  more  apt  to 
inherit  disease  than  those  who  are  born  later,  and  that  there- 
fore the  limitation  of  families  to  one  or  two  children  is  increasing 
the  percentage  of  persons  with  weak  constitutions,  would  appear 
to  follow  from  investigations  on  the  inheritance  of  tuberculosis, 
made  recently  in  England  by  Prof.  Karl  Pearson.  Says  Nature 
(London,  February  27),  in  the  course  of  a  review  of  Professor 
Pearson's  work  : 

"Are  the  elder  or  the  younger  members  of  the  family  the  more 
liable  to  develop  tuberculosis  and  to  possess  a  tuberculous  diathe- 
sis? The  children  of  old  people,  of,  say,  a  man  over  sixty  and  a 
woman  of  forty-seven,  are  popularly  believed  to  be  handicapped  in 
the  struggle  for  life  owing  to  inherited  physical  defects.  There  is  no 
real  evidence  that  this  is  the  case,  as  many  instances  for  and  against 
the  contention  can  be  given.  Whether  the  child  of  elderly  parents 
is  healthy  or  not  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  age  as  upon  the 
health  of  the  parents;  for  a  man  with,  say,  Bright's  disease — the 
prevalent  ailment  of  men  over  sixty — will  certainly  not  beget  a 
healthy  offspring.  It  would  seem,  however,  from  a  general  study 
of  constitutional  defects  which  are  inherited,  that  the  elder  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  more  liable  to  suffer  than  the  younger.  In 
the  case  of  tuberculous  families,  as  well  as  with  stocks  giving  no 
parental  tuberculous  history,  the  elder  offspring,  especially  the 
first  and  second,  appear  subject  to  tuberculosis  at  a  very  much 
higher  rate  than  the  younger  members. 

"This  observation  is  of  especial  interest  when  the  modern  notion 
of  the  limitation  of  families  is  considered.  There  are  few  'younger 
members  '  to  the  small  and  limited  families  of  to-day.  The  two  or 
three  children  born  to  a  couple  of  parents  would  represent  the 
elder  branches  only  of  the 'old-fashioned  family 'of  a  dozen  of 
some  fifty  years  ago.  We  have  just  seen  that  Professor  Pearson 
declares  that  the  first  and  second  child  are  endowed  with  all  forms 
of  pathological  heritage,  and  if  there  are  only  two  children  in  the 
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family,  the  limited  family  of  the  present  day  is  producing  a  com- 
munity of  persons  highly  endowed  with  a  pathological  heritage, 
uncorrected  in  its  national  deteriorating  effect  had  there  been  later 
children  of  the  marriage — that  is,  children  less  likely  to  have  in- 
herited in  a  marked  manner  the  pathological  tissues  or  diathesis 
of  their  parents. 

"If   we    are  to  believe  the  above   statement,    and  there   is   no 
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evidence  against  its  being  logically  acceptable,  we  are  brought  face 
to  lace  with  the  question  of  the  benefit  or  otherwise  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture  which  so  largel)  obtains  all  the  world  over.  From 
a  racial  standpoint  the  first  and  second  children,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  are  the  worst  members  of  the  family  to  begel  a  stock  free 
from  pathological  taints  ;  yet  it  is  to  the  eldest  son  that  t he  preser- 
vation of  the  family  and  its  possessions,  its  titles,  or  its  wealth 
Qtrusted.  To  push  this  point  to  its  seemingly  logical  conclu- 
sion, it  would  come  about  that  the  eldest  son  of  one  family  marry- 
ing the  eldest  daughter  of  another  family  would  in  time  lead  to 
an  effete  progeny  and  the  extinction  of  the  power  of  rearing 
children. 

"  As  a  prophylactic  agency  in  this  scheme  of  pathologic  inherit- 
ance, it  would  appear  essential,  to  correct  the  deteriorating  effects 
of  intermarriage  between  elder  members  of  different  families, 
that  the  eldest  child  of  one  family  should  marry  with  a  younger 
child  of  another  family. 

"The  limitation  of  families  to  one  or  two  children  is  therefore  a 
highly  detrimental  factor  in  national  eugenics,  for  not  only  is 
there  no  allowance  for  what  appears  to  be  the  inevitable  waste  at- 
taching to  child  life,  but  the  progeny,  if  thus  produced  only  during 
the  early  years  of  married  life,  is  calculated  to  add  in  time  more 
ted  individuals  to  the  community,  seeing  it  is  the  first-born 
children  especially  that  inherit  family  traits  of  physique  and 
diathesis." 


IS  THE   FIXATION  OF  NITROGEN  A 
FAILURE? 

SO  much  has  been  said  of  the  success  of  methods  for  bringing 
about  t he  chemical  combination  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  in 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  fertilizers,  that  it  is  somewhat  disap- 
pointing to  read  in  The  Electrical  Review  (New  York,  February 
15)  that  of  all  the  different  plans  th;>t  have  been  tried  but  two  are 
still  in  operation,  and  that  neither  of  these  is  firmly  established  on 
a  commercial  basis.  Theoretically  the  processes  are  simple,  as 
the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  air  will  combine  when  passed 
through  an  electric  arc,  but  the  practical  difficulties  have  been 
great.     Says  the  writer  : 

"The  chief  expense  of  the  process  is  the  cost  of  the  power,  and 
the  reaction,  under  ordinary  conditions,  is  inefficient.  Moreover, 
unless  the  oxids  of  nitrogen  produced  in  the  arc  are  immediately 
removed  from  it,  they  will  be  decomposed.  In  those  processes 
winch  promise  the  best  results  this  effect  is  overcome,  to  some 
degree  at  least,  by  drawing  the  treated  air  rapidly  away  from  the 
arc.  In  the  Birkeland  and  Eyde  process,  which  seems  to  be  the 
only  one  of  this  class  still  in  operation,  in  addition  to  keeping  the 
air  flowing  constantly  through  the  furnace,  an  alternating-current 
arc  is  employed,  which,  by  means  of  a  magnetic  field,  is  blown 
rapidly  across  the  stream  of  air,  thus  acting  but  a  short  time  on 
any  portion  of  it.  The  efficiency  of  this  process  is  said  to  be 
higher  than  that  of  the  other  processes  which  have  been  tried,  and 
the  system  is  now  in  operation  in  Norway,  where  unusually  cheap 
power  is  available.  It  seems  likely  that  the  last  factor  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  apparent  success  of  this  process. 

"The  other  process,  which  is  being  tried  on  a  commercial  scale 
in  Italy,  is  also  electrical,  but  the  energy  is  used  simply  as  a  heat- 
ing agent.  The  process  depends  on  the  reaction  which  takes  place 
when  calcium  carbid  is  heated  and  brought  into  contact  with  nitro- 
gen. One  atom  of  carbon  is  given  up,  its  place  being  taken  by 
two  atoms  oi  nitrogen,  resulting  in  the  compound  known  as  cal- 
cium cyanamid.  .  .  .  Again,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  question 
<>!  power  is  the  most  important  item.  .  .  .  Improvements  must, 
therefore,  be  directed  toward  reducing  the  cost  of  power  and  ren- 
dering the  process  more  efficient.  Energy  should  be  saved  where- 
possible.     One  opportunity  for  so  doing  is  the  saving  of  the 

heat    lost  when   the  calcium   carbid    is   allowed   t>  cool,  only  to  be 

reheated  again  to  react  with  the  nitrogen.  .  .  .  This  has  led  to  a 

modified   process  which    is  described   by  Mr.  J.  B.  C.  Kershaw   in 

The  Electrician^  London,  for  January  24.  .  .  .  A  further  improve- 
ment would  be  some  method  which  would  lower  the  temperature 
at  which  the  reaction  takes  place.  It  has  been  found  that  certain 
materials,  such  as  calcium  chlorid  and  calcium  tluorid,  have  this 
Ct.     They  are   unchanged   by  the  reaction  and  remain  in  the 


product  as  adulterants,  and  thus  may  be  objectionable  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  their  properties." 

A  factory  employing  this  process  is  now.  we  are  told,  in  opera- 
tion in  Italy  with  a  yearly  output  of  something  less  than  4,000  tons. 
The  material  seems  to  have  given  satisfaction  as  a  fertilizer,  but 
needs  careful  handling.  To  introduce  it  the  producers  sell  it  at  a 
few  dollars  less  per  ton  of  nitrogen  than  ammonium  sulfate  brings. 
It  is  hoped  that  it  will  take  the  place  of  Chile  saltpeter,  which  is 
being  rapidly  exhausted. 


THE  JAPANESE  AS  SCIENTIFIC 
ORIGINATORS 

'  I  ^HAT  the  Japanese,  besides  learning  quickly  the  arts  of  west- 
-*-  ern  civilization,  are  doing  original  scientific  work  of  high 
value,  is  asserted  by  a  writer  in  Engineering  (London,  March  6;. 
After  noting  our  common  impression  that,  while  the  Japanese  are 
clever  imitators  and  adapters,  they  have  no  originality,  he  assures 
us  that  this  opinion  is  founded  on  superficial  knowledge.  He 
says  : 

"Any  one  who  keeps  himself  acquainted  with  the  scientific 
memoirs  published  in  Japan  will  admit  that  they  will  bear  a  very- 
favorable  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  country  ;  and  while 
no  Japanese  Newton,  Darwin,  or  Kelvin  has  arisen,  there  are  men 
connected  with  Japanese  universities  and  colleges  of  whom  any 
learned  institution  in  the  world  would  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed.  We  have  more  than  once  directed  attention  to  papers 
published  in  The  Journal  of  the  College  of  Science,  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  Tokyo,  and  as  the  twenty-first  volume  of  that  publica- 
tion is  to  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  now  it  has  come  of 
age.  it  has  not  only  passed  through  a  healthy  period  of  develop- 
ment, but  is  now  in  a  strong  and  vigorous  manhood,  and  able  to 
take  its  place  among  similar  publications  in  other  parts  of  the 
world 

"  The  volume  before  us,  however,  has  several  elaborate  papers 
in  physical  science  of  great  theoretical  and  practical  value.  One 
of  them,  'On  the  Effect  of  Stress  on  Magnetization,  and  its  Recip- 
rocal Relations  to  the  Change  of  Elastic  Constants  by  Magnetiza- 
tion,' by  Messrs.  K.  Honda  and  T.  Tereda,  lecturers  on  physics 
in  the  Imperial  University,  is  a  very  good  sample  of  the  quality  of 
papers  in  this  department  which  has  appeared  in  the  memoirs  for 
some  years  past.  Its  authors  display  an  intimate  working  knowl- 
edge of  higher  mathematics,  and  their  applications  to  the  problems 
which  arise  in  their  investigations.  They  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  results  of  the  work  of  previous  investigators 
in  the  same  department,  and  they  employ  the  most  improved  ap- 
paratus. They  are  thus  able  not  only  to  incorporate  these  results 
in  their  paper,  but  to  extend  them  as  a  consequence  of  their  own 
studies.  Mr.  Tereda  has  also  a  very  interesting  paper,  contain- 
ing an  'Acoustical  Investigation  of  the  Japanese  Bamboo  Pipe, 
Syakuhati,'  which  will  be  studied  with  pleasure  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  eastern  music.  We  need  only  mention  one  other 
paper  on  natural  science,  that  on  'Mesozoic  Plants  from  China,"  by 
Mr.  H.  Matajiro  Yokoyama,  which,  however,  is  only  a  very  small 
part  of  a  much  more  extensive  and  more  practical  work  which  is 
being  carried  on. 

"We  are  told  that  at  various  times  five  Japanese  geologists  have 
visited  China,  and  having  been  granted  facilities  by  the  Chinese, 
have  made  careful  examinations  into  the  mineral  resources  of 
Kiangsi,  Shantung,  Chihli,  Szechuen,  and  Yunnan.  Moreover, 
during  the  Manchurian  campaign,  five  geologists,  belonging  for 
the  most  part  to  the  Imperial  Geological  Survey  of  Japan,  went  to 
investigate  the  mineral  wealth  of  southern  Manchuria.  The  re- 
sults of  these  investigations  have  not  yet  been  put  into  print ;  but, 
no  doubt,  before  long  we  will  hear  something  about  the  practical 
results,  when  the  mineral  resources  of  China  are  being  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  Japan  for  industrial  purposes.  When  we  remember 
that  the  Engineering  Society,  the  Institutions  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers and  of  Naval  Architects,  as  well  as  other  technical  socie- 
ties, all  publish  very  complete  transactions,  we  see,  at  once,  that 
the  Japanese  are  attending  both  to  the  development  of  science  and 
its  application  to  practical  purposes." 
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MUST  THE  HORSE  LEAVE  THE  FARM? 

DISCUSSING  the  future  of  electrical  power  as  an  adjunct  to 
farm  work,  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Electrical  Review 
(New  York,  March  7)  expresses  the  opinion  that  within  a  few 
years,  when  the  development  of  our  water-powers  has  advanced 

and  power  companies  are 
looking  for  customers, 
they  may  attempt  to  build 
up  a  business  among  the 
farmers,  but  he  thinks 
that  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  the  farmers 
will  themselves  be  the 
first  to  make  a  decided 
movement  in  this  way. 
He  says : 

"  As  a  rule  they  are  con- 
servative and  inclined  to 
follow  the  methods  their 
fathers  used.  They  are 
accustomed  to  the  horse 
and  are  apt  to  consider 
at  length  any  plan  which 
calls  for  a  considerable 
outlay  for  equipment. 
It  will  be  for  the  power 
companies  to  point  out 
the  advantages  of  other 
methods  and  to  show  in 
what  way  a  change  would 
be  profitable. 

"  The  one  great  advan- 
tage of  the  horse  is  what 
might  be  called  its  flexi- 
bility. He  is  a  self- 
contained,  self-propelling 
prime  mover.  This  fact 
is  apt  to  overshadow  his  decided  shortcomings  in  other  ways. 
He  is  costly  to  keep;  he  requires  constant  attention,  and  is 
expensive  as  a  source  of  power.  His  rate  of  working  is  low, 
and  when  it  is  sought  to  increase  the  power  by  placing  a  number 
of  units  in  a  team,  the  system  becomes  awkward  and  difficult  to 
handle,  and,  besides,  soon  reaches  a  point  where  more  men  are  re- 
quired to  control  the  work.  Practically  all  the  work  of  the  farm 
can  be  done,  and  is  now  being  done,  by  portable  electric  motors, 
which  require  only  a  fraction  of  the  attention  which  must  be  given 
to  the  horse,  at  a  much  less  cost  for  power  or  feed.  As  a  means 
for  hauling  heavy  loads  to  market  the  horse  is  not  cheap,  and  in 
some  sections  of  the  country  the  automobile  is  already  displacing 
him  in  this  work.  Besides  these  disadvantages,  if  the  horse  should 
be  replaced  by  the  motor  this  would  free  a  considerable  part  of  the 
farm,  which  must  now  be  given  up  to  raising  hay  and  feed  for  him, 
for  more  profitable  crops." 


A    HANDY    ENGINE    FOR    THE    FARM. 

Can  be  run  with  gasoline,  naphtha,  distil- 
late, kerosene,  alcohol,  crude  oil,  or  gas. 


A  REAL  "  ODOR  OF  SANCTITY  "—That  this  expression,  as 
used  by  old  writers,  was  not  merely  metaphorical,  appears  from 
an  article  abstracted  from  The  Chemist  and  Druggist  by  The  A'a- 
tiona I  Druggist  (St.  Louis,  March).     Says  this  paper  : 

"  In  Malory's  'History  of  Prince  Arthur,'  written  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  .  .  .  when  his  comrades  found  Sir  Launcelot  dead,  they 
noticed  'the  sweetest  savor  about  him  that  ever  they  smelled.' 
Malory  explains  that  this  was  the  odor  of  sanctity.  In  the  Revue 
de  Paris  for  December  1,  Dr.  George  Dumas  analyzes  materialis- 
tically, but  not  unkindly,  a  number  of  the  legends  of  this  odor  re- 
corded of  the  saints  of  the  church.  While  recognizing  the  elusive 
nature  of  odors,  how  easily  one  may  be  mistaken  for  another,  and 
how  possible  it  is  to  fancy  them,  Dr.  Dumas  credits  most  of  these 
stories  ;  but  he  spoils  his  testimony  by  explaining  them.  For  ex- 
ample, St.  Theresa's  death  is  traced  to  diabetic  acetonomy,  and 
from  the  facts  of  physiology  he  shows  how  likely  pleasant  odors 
might  be  observed  in  such  a  case.  Usually,  the  saintly  odors  are 
compared  to  those  of  violet,  pineapple,  musk,  benzoin,  yellow 


amber,  canella,  cloves,  orange,  lily,  and  rose.  For  many  of  these 
it  is  now  possible  to  substitute  chemical  terms.  In  cases  where 
the  nutrition  is  checked  acetones  and  fatty  acids  nay  be  developed. 
These,  combining  with  aldehydes  and  acetous  aromatic  derivatives 
of  alcohol,  give  rise  to  the  perfumes  of  the  orange  or  violet,  or  it 
may  be  to  those  of  canella  or  musk.  Butyric  ether,  with  a  little 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  will  yield  the  odor  of  pineapple.  Subject  to 
special  modifications,  Dr.  Dumas  gives  C0H12O2  as  the  formula 
for  the  odor  of  sanctity." 


INJURY  FROM  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 

'  I  ^HAT  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  sometimes  caused  by  the  elec- 
*■  trie  arc  light,  is  due  to  the  invisible  ultraviolet  rays  was 
asserted  by  Dr.  Schanz  and  Dr.  Stockhausen  in  a  discussion  at 
the  Congress  of  German  Naturalists  and  Physicians  last  autumn 
at  Dresden.     Says  The  Druggists'  Circular  (New  York,  March) : 

"It  had  been  proved  that  the  shortest  of  these  rays  do  not  ex- 
tend very  far  from  the  light,  but  as  those  with  waves  longer  than 
212  micromillimeters  still  extend  thirty  feet  and  more  from  the  arc 
before  they  are  absorbed  by  the  air,  it  is  evident  that  these  actinic 
rays,  which  begin  with  the  wave-length  of  about  380  micromillim- 
eters, are  of  considerable  practicable  importance  to  all  those  who 
have  to  work  at  or  near  arc  lights.  Hitherto  it  has  been  thought 
that  a  plate  of  glass  before  the  eye  was  sufficient  protection  from 
these  ultraviolet  rays,  but  the  case  shown  by  the  speaker  showed 
that  common  glass  was  not  enough,  because  the  patient  had  worn 
one.  This  circumstance  induced  the  two  authors  to  undertake  an 
investigation  to  find  out  how  far  glass  absorbed  the  ultraviolet 
rays.  They  found  that  only  those  ultraviolet  rays  which  possess 
a  shorter  wave-length  than  300  microns  are  absorbed  by  the  ordi- 
nary lamp  and  spectacle-lens  glasses 

"The  most  dangerous  ultraviolet  rays  are  those  between  400 
and  300  microns  wave-length,  because  it  is  just  these  that  are  easily 
transmitted  by  the  ordinary  lamp  and  spectacle  glasses.  Among 
the  usual  protective  spectacles  the  blue  ones  protect  least  because 
they  transmit  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  best.  The  smoke 
glasses  weaken  these  rays  as  well  as  the  visible  spectrum,  but 
they  do  not  extinguish  them.  .  .  .  They  decomposed  the  light 
of  all  artificial  sources  of  light,  from  the  candle  to  the  latest 
electric  light,  by  means  of  a  quartz  spectro-photograph,  and  thus 
determined  how  many  ultraviolet  rays  each  light  contained. 
They  came  to  the   conclusion  that  our  artificial  lights  with  in- 


A   PORTABLE    FARM-ENGINE. 

creasing  intensities,  especially  increasing  temperatures,  gradually 
have  become  richer  in  ultraviolet  rays.  They  have  endeavored 
to  find  a  glass  which  would  absorb  the  ultraviolet  rays  to  a 
high  degree,  and  they  believe  that  they  have  produced  one 
that  will  answer  all  purposes  and  which  will  soon  be  on  the 
market." 


Ill 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


PHILOSOPHICAL  ERROR  IN  CHRISTIAN 

SCIENCE 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE,  according  to  a  Methodist  philoso- 
pher, is  a  sort  of  misplacement  of  metaphysics.  The  followers 
oi  this  cult,  he  tells  us.  fancy  that  "our  metaphysics  is  the  source  of 
experience,"  and  that  in  some  way  it  "makes  t he  experience  real 
or  unreal."  The  writer  quoted  is  Prof.  Borden  i'.  Bowne,  of  Bos- 
ton I  University,  and  he  otters  his  interpretation  of  the  cult  because 
he  finds  himself  frequently  referred  to  by  the  leaders  thereof, 
"not.  indeed,  as  holding  their  view,  but  as  having  a  philosophy 
which  readily  lends  itself  to  it."  The  claim  of  Christian  Science, 
he  explains  in  The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York,  March  19), 
"is  that  pain,  disease,  and  evil  in  general  are  unreal,  and  hence 
exist  only  in  our  thought,"  so  "we  have  only  to  correct  our 
thoughts,  then,  and  they  vanish  into  their  native  nothingness."  In 
this  claim,  he  declares,  the  Christian  Scientist  "falls  a  prey  to  the 
confusion  which  infests  the  word  reality — a  confusion  continually 
manifesting  itself  in  philosophical  literature."  The  Professor 
elucidates : 

"Without  stopping  to  recite  the  various  meanings  of  this  word, 
it  suffices  to  point  out  that  all  our  thinking  about  life  and  the  world 
must  begin  with  experience,  and  that  experience  itself  must  be 
accepted  as  real.  But  when  we  speak  of  the  reality  of  experience 
we  do  not  mean  to  say  anything  metaphysical,  but  simply  to  state 
that  the  objects  of  experience,  these  things  and  persons  about  us, 
whatever  may  be  their  ultimate  nature,  are  facts  with  which  we 
have  to  reckon  and  to  which  we  have  to  adjust  ourselves  in  order 
to  live.  The  order  of  external  nature  is  something  we  can  not 
ignore,  and  the  order  of  our  physical  dependence  is  something  we 
can  not  escape.  Now  experience  in  this  sense  makes  up  the  great 
contents  of  life,  and  the  knowledge  of  experience  in  this  sense  and 
of  the  way  in  which  its  factors  hang  together  is  the  sum  of  practi- 
cal wisdom.  Whether  we  shall  call  it  real  or  not  is  a  matter  of 
very  little  moment,  provided  we  observe  that,  whatever  we  call  it, 
it  has  to  be  recognized  just  the  same,  and  that  we  have  to  adjust 
ourselves  to  it,  under  whatever  name,  if  we  are  to  live.  In  this 
sense,  then,  experience  is  real,  and  practically  this  is  a  most  im- 
portant sense  and  no  metaphysics  would  make  it  more  or  less  real 
for  practical  purposes." 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  the  Professor  goes  on,  "to  fancy  that  our 
metaphysics  is  the  source  of  experience,  or  that  it  in  any  way 
makes  the  experience  real  or  unreal."  Experience  remains  the 
same  for  all  men  whatever  differing  philosophical  explanation  they 
give  it.  "  Experience  is  real  and  carries  its  truth  and  verification 
in  itself."  The  study  of  experience,  it  is  argued,  may  compel  us 
to  go  behind  it  and  to  rind  its  causal  explanation,  and  this  would 
carry  us  out  into  the  field  of  metaphysics.  But,  we  are  told,  "it 
can  never  lend  us  behind  it  in  the  way  of  denying  the  experience, 
lor  experience  is  both  first  and  last,  first  as  the  foundation  of  our 
theorizing,  and  last  as  that  by  which  the  theorizing  must  be 
judged."     The  writer  continues  : 

"  Now  this  fact  is  overlooked  by  a  great  many  philosophers  and 
also  by  the  Christian-Science  speculators.  They  point  out  that 
matter  is  unreal,  and  various  other  things  are  unreal,  and  then 
conclude  that  this  unreality  in  some  ways  affects  the  experience. 
In  truth  the  affirmation  is  a  metaphysical  one.  Thus  we  may  say 
thai  disease  and  pain  are  not  realities,  meaning  thereby  that  the\ 
not  substances.  We  can  also  say  that  sin  is  not  a  reality,  evil 
is  not  a  reality,  death  is  not  a  reality,  and  as  substantive  facts,  of 
course,  they  are  not  real.  Or  we  might  say  with  certain  pantheis- 
tic philosophers  that  the  finite  is  not  real,  meaning  thereby  that 
Over  against  the  infinite  substance  finite  things  are  transitory  or 
dependent.      Hut    all    ol    these    statements    are    metaphysical.    a\\A 

have  no  bearing  upon  the  reality  of  experience.  Pain  is  not  real 
as  a  thing,  bul  is  an  actual  occurrence  in  experience.  Disease  is 
not  a  substance  but  it  is  a  condition,  nevertheless,  from  which  we 
.sutler.     Death  is  onlj  an  event,  but  still  it  is  appointed  unto  all 


men  once  to  die.  It  is  plain  that  these  things  remain,  whatever 
name  we  give  them,  and  that  we  have  to  adjust  ourselves  to  them, 
whatever  our  metaphysics  may  be.  Hunger  may  be  an  illusion, 
but  the  only  known  way  of  effectively  dealing  with  it  is  by  securing 
a  certain  other  kind  of  illusion,  known  as  food,  and  applying  the 
latter  to  the  removal  of  the  former.  So  with  cold  and  divers  other 
unpleasant  facts,  they  may  be  illusions  but  they  will  be  very  griev- 
ous illusions  unless  we  apply  other  illusions  known  as  shelter, 
clothing,  warmth,  and  the  like.  Arsenic  may  be  an  illusion  or 
non-existent,  but  we  must  not  swallow  it,  nevertheless.  A  live 
wire  may  be  an  illusion,  but  we  must  not  take  hold  of  it.  Our 
bodies  also  may  be  illusions,  but  we  must  at  least  treat  them  in 
certain  ways,  otherwise  certain  other  unpleasant  illusions  will  be 
sure  to  arise.  If  they  were  absolutely  real  we  should  not  be  more 
bound  by  them  than  we  are." 

Let  our  metaphysics,  then,  be  what  it  will,  the  Professor  shows 
us,  there  is  an  order  of  experience  that  is  "practically  as  real  for 
the  most  determined  idealist  as  it  would  be  for  the  most  besotted 
realist."  If  any  one  doubts,  he  may  put  to  the  test  any  or  all  of 
this  line  of  experiments  suggested  by  the  vivacious  philosopher  : 

"  Let  him  consider  whether  he  could  stand  out  of  doors  in  scanty 
clothing  through  a  January  blizzard,  whether  he  could  safely  swal- 
low strychnin  in  large  doses,  handle  a  live  wire,  put  his  hand  in 
the  fire,  chop  off  his  ringers,  sit  comfortably  on  a  cake  of  ice,  re- 
nounce food,  and  so  forth.  Here  is  a  large  field  for  experiment 
for  any  one  who  doubts  and  wishes  to  try  and  see.  And  before 
long  it  will  appear  that  there  is  an  order  of  experience  which  for 
all  practical  purposes  is  real.  That  is,  we  do  not  produce  it  and 
we  can  not  escape  it.  We  have  to  adjust  ourselves  to  it  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  if  we  expect  to  live.  Now  a  Christian  Scientist 
who  admits  this  differs  practically  from  the  rest  of  us  in  nothing 
but  words.  His  theoretical  difference,  if  there  be  any,  lies  in  the 
field  of  metaphysics,  and  that  is  purely  a  matter  of  speculation. 
By  keeping  this  point  in  mind  we  shall  at  least  escape  the  confu- 
sion that  arises  from  the  ambiguity  of  this  word  reality,  and  we 
may  have  a  chance  to  test  the  validity  of  our  notions.  In  the  long 
run  the  death-rate  seems  to  ^be  about  one  apiece  for  all  of  us, 
Christian  Scientists  and  other  folk  alike." 

In  conclusion  the  Professor  adds  that  the  Christian-Science  doc- 
trine appears  to  be  "simply  an  emphasis  of  a  truth  quite  over- 
looked in  the  recent  materialistic  period,  and  never  until  lately 
duly  emphasized  by  medical  science,  namely,  that  the  state  of 
mind  has  great  significance  for  health  or  disease,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  wise  thing  for  all  persons  to  do,  who  hope  to  live,  is  to 
maintain  as  much  cheerfulness  and  hopefulness  and  courage  as 
possible.  With  this  understanding  Christianity  is  probably  the 
best  prescription  for  successful  living  that  can  be  given." 


CHRISTIAN  SOURCES  OF  BUDDHISM— In  tracing  the  ori- 
gins of  Japanese  Buddhism,  the  way  leads  curiously  toward  Chris- 
tian sources,  says  the  New  York  Observer,  in  commenting  upon 
the  work  of  a  Welsh  scholar.  Prof.  Arthur  Lloyd,  of  Tokyo.  This 
investigator  is  unconnected  with  Occidental  churches,  but  is  a 
"devout  and  orthodox  believer"  who  has  "studied  Japanese  Bud- 
dhism unweariedly  for  a  score  of  years."  In  some  lectures  re- 
cently delivered  in  Tokyo  on  "the  various  sects  and  evolutions  of 
Japanese  Buddhism"  he  has  made  known  "the  startling  discovery 
that  the  original  of  the  famous  classic  or  sutra  (Hokke),  on  which 
the  Nichiren  or  Japanese  Buddhism  is  built,  was  written  in  Alex- 
andria in  the  fust  century,  or  by  a  man  of  India  saturated  with 
Alexandrian  philosophy,  phraseology,  and  ideas."  It  is  even  pos- 
sible, comments  The  Observer, "  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus  saw  and 
knew  of  this  writing.  When  Paul  wrote  of  giving  his  'body  to  be 
burned  *  he  had  before  him  a  famous  Buddhist  who  did  this  very 
thing." 

Professor  Lloyd's  researches  may  have  important  results,  as  the 
following  sets  forth  : 

"This  is  but    one    item    in    the    splendid    feast    of    scholarship 
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afforded  by  Professor  Lloyd,  whose  lectures  are  to  be  printed  in  the 
forthcoming  transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan.  After 
reading  these  masterly  analyses  of  Japanese  Buddhism,  the  Chris- 
tian, seeing  how  much  the  Buddhists  borrowed,  both  from  (^reek 
philosophy  and  the  New-Testament  truths,  thanks  Cod  devoutlv 
that  neither  pagan,  nor  Buddhistic,  nor  'Christian  '  agnosticism 
was  allowed  by  the  early  custodians  of  Christ's  truth  to  adulterate 
the  message  of  Jesus.  Pure  Christianity  borrowed  nothing  from 
Buddhism.  The  contrary  was  the  case,  else  Sir  Edwin  .Arnold 
could  never  have  written  'The  Light  of  Asia' — that  praise  of 
Shaka  Muni  in  a  poem  'tricked  out  in  Christian  phrase  '  (the  quo- 
tation is  from  Dr.  Griffis).  Even  Shinran's  doctrine  of 'justifica- 
tion *  by  faith  in  Buddha,  over  which  Protestants  have  been  puz- 
zled, may  prove  to  be  an  importation  from  one  of  St.  Paul's  centers 
of  activity.  Professor  Lloyd,  in  the  cold  light  of  scholarship,  has 
shown  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  Christianity  of  Christ 
or  Paul  niched  from  the  sects  of  Buddhism.  Incidentally  his 
studies  demonstrate  the  unity  of  mankind  and  the  providential  part 
a  Christian  Japan  will  play  in  the  unification  of  the  race  and  the 
triumphs  of  the  Gospel." 


EXCOMMUNICATION  OF  ABBE  LOISY 

CATHOLIC  papers  have  not  yet  exprest  their  views  of  the 
condemnation  of  the  French  priest,  Abbe  Loisy.  From  re- 
cent dispatches  we  learn  that  the  Pope  has  issued  against  him  the 
decree  of  excommunication,  placing  him  in  this  respect  alongside 
Father  Tyrrell.  American  readers,  except  those  who  are  special 
students  of  current  theological  questions,  may  be  unfamiliar  with 
the  work  and  theological  position  of  this  latest  offender  condemned 
as  a  Modernist.  An  evidently  sympathetic  editorial  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  states  that  his  views,  tho  radical,  are  at  the  same  time 
"orthodox  and  formally  correct  in  the  sphere  of  dogma."  He  is 
declared  to  be  "no  Protestant,  but  a  firm  believer  in  the  divine 
origin  of  the  papacy.  He  accepts  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman 
Church  and  submits  himself  in  all  reverence  to  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  See."  His  motive  and  work  are  described  as  "construc- 
tive." "  If  here  and  there  he  overturns  cherished  traditions,"  says 
this  observer,  "it  is  that  he  may  build  with  sounder  materials  and 
thus  enable  the  Church  to  meet  the  dark  days  which  are  assuredly 
coming  upon  her."  The  Transcript  observes  that  the  Pope's 
"action  is  very  significant  and  important  to  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant scholars,"  and  continues  : 

"  For  a  long  time  Catholic  scholarship,  except  in  matters  of 
merely  antiquarian  interest,  has  been  charged  with  sterility.  Prot- 
estant Germany,  and,  at  a  long  interval,  Protestant  England,  have 
led  the  van  in  Biblical  learning.  Harnack,  Loofs,  Dalman, 
Cheyne,  Driver,  and  Sanday — to  name  but  a  few — have  by  their 
laborious  studies  seemed  to  emphasize  the  inertia  of  Roman- 
Catholic  divines. 

"At  last,  however,  this  reproach  was  being  lifted.  A  small 
group  of  scholars  led  by  such  men  as  Abbes  Houtin,  Klein  and 
Loisy  in  France,  and  Father  Tyrrell  in  England,  was  beginning 
to  make  its  influence  felt,  and  to  exact  respect  from  the  Biblical 
experts  of  Berlin  and  Oxford.  The  Abb£  Loisy,  in  particular, 
was  able  to  meet  such  a  man  as  Harnack  on  something  like  equal 
terms.  His  'Gospel  and  the  Church  '  was  published  as  a  reply  to 
the  German  divine's 'What  is  Christianity?"  And  of  all  the  re- 
plies which  this  latter  book  called  forth,  it  was  the  only  one  which 
went  to  the  root  of  the  questions  discust  and  was  in  some  respects 
more  searching  than  the  volume  criticized. 

"The  Abbe"  has  also  given  to  the  world  the  fruit  of  years  of 
New-Testament  study  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  on  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  His  thesis  as  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  that  it  is  a  great 
theological  and  mystical  allegory,  a  work  of  speculation,  having 
nothing  in  common,  as  regards  form,  with  the  preaching  of  the 
historical  Christ.  Now  this  theory  may  or  may  not  be  true.  But 
the  point  is  that  this  is  the  view  to  which  more  and  more  the  con- 
sensus of  modern  expert  opinion  is  coming.  His  work  on  the  first 
three  gospels  which  was  officially  condemned  by  the  new  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  and  which  is  alleged  to  have  especially  provoked 
the  authorities  of  the  Vatican,  is  judged  by  Biblical  scholars  to  be 
one  of  the  most  delicate  pieces  of  critical  scholarship,  full  of 
learning  and  spiritual  insights,  that  have  been  produced  in  the  last 


thirty  years.  Well  might  one  expect  the  Abbe  to  say  as  he  did  to 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  that  he  would  ap- 
peal from  the  judgment  of  ecclesiasticism  to  that  of  the  enlight- 
ened conscience  and  intellect  of  his  readers." 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  writes 
that  Abbe  Loisy  is  condemned  for  "Americanism,"  and  comments  : 
"  It  pleases  the  Vatican  to  class  any  liberal,  intellectual  movement 
in  the  Catholic  Church  as  Americanism,  tho  in  point  of  fact  both 
Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Archbishop  Ireland,  who  were  at  one  time 
suspected  at  Rome  of  being  inspired  by  liberal  ideas,  have  long 
ago  officially  anathematized  all  those  tendencies  toward  rational 
historical  criticism." 


PLAIN  TALK  FROM  THE  PEW 

'THE  pulpit  from  time  to  time  has  sought  to  get  from  the  pew 
■*■  an  expression  of  the  kind  of  sermons  it  likes.  Often  the  re- 
sult is  not  particularly  edifying,  but  the  London  Sunday-School 
Chronicle  has  drawn  from  a  number  of  laymen  recently,  notes  The 
Congregationalist  (Boston),  "some  rather  fresh  expressions  on 
various  kinds  of  sermons."  A  digest  of  the  opinions  concerning 
the  kind  of  sermons  laymen  don't  like  reveals  these  views  : 

"Several  take  the  occasion  to  say  that  laymen  in  general  do  not 
like  sermons  of  any  kind,  and  others  hint  that  the  shorter  the  ser- 
mon the  better.  Most  of  the  writers  are  inclined  to  speak  first  of 
what  they  don't  care  for — sermons  which  discuss  theological  or 
philosophical  problems,  especially  when  the  preacher  has  not  yet 
mastered  them  ;  clever  topical  addresses  prepared  with  a  view  to 
furnish  good  copy  for  the  daily  newspaper  ;  literary  criticisms  on 
classic  or  current  books,  with  such  subjects  as  Browning's  'Mes- 
sage to  His  Age,' or  Tennyson's 'Christian  Belief;  discussions 
of  matters  whose  chief  interest  is  in  their  relation  to  common  gos- 
sip ;  and  sermons  which  appeal  continually  to  the  church  as  the 
authoritative  instructor  in  matters  of  faith  and  conduct.  English- 
men, especially  Anglicans,  are  more  familiar  than  Americans  with 
the  wearisome  reiteration,  'The  church  reminds  us,'  'The  church 
says  this. '  One  layman  says  he  prefers  to  receive  his  literary  criti- 
cisms from  men  who  are  not  interested  to  make  their  author  ex- 
pound a  gospel  or  support  a  creed  ;  and  another  would  rather  go 
to  university-extension  courses  than  to  Sunday-evening  services 
for  literary  dissertations.  As  to  'taking  '  subjects,  a  layman  gives 
this  incident :  'A  friend  of  mine  told  me  with  intense  joy  that  his 
church  had  been  full  on  the  Sunday  night.  I  asked  him  what  he 
preached  about,  and  he  said:  'Courtship  and  Marriage.'  I  only 
inquired  very  respectfully,  'Is  it  really  worth  while? ' : 

The  sermon  which  is  a  "message  to  the  conscience  and  a  re- 
sponse from  above  to  the  highest  aspiration  "  is  one  which  met 
with  a  "genuine  appreciation  "  from  the  contributors  to  the  sympo- 
sium.   Some  further  qualities  of  the  good  sermon  are  enumerated  : 

"It  must  be  in  the  language  of  common  life,  these  laymen  say. 
It  must  be  truth  spoken  with  conviction,  not  qualified  by  desire  to 
please  or  placate,  nor  uttered  in  a  spirit  to  provoke  opposition. 
The  sermon  which  is  valued  is  one  which  shows  men  their  tempta- 
tions, and  how  to  overcome  them  ;  which  inspires  men  to  trust  God 
in  the  midst  of  business  anxieties  ;  which  sustains  them  in  the  dark 
hours  of  adversity  and  loss  and  bereavement ;  which  teaches  and 
leads  them  to  apply  practical  remedies  for  the  sorrows  of  the 
afflicted  and  the  sufferings  of  the  poor;  which  kindles  their  love 
for  children,  increases  their  confidence  in  the  triumph  of  right- 
eousness over  evil  in  this  world,  and  opens  before  them  a  vision 
of  future  blessedness  with  God  in  eternal  joy  and  harmony  with 
him.  In  a  word,  the  sermon  which  men  like  is  the  one  which  finds 
them  as  they  are,  and  shows  them  how  they  can  become  what  in 
their  best  moments  they  desire  to  be.  Such  a  sermon  is  a  revela- 
tion of  experience  spoken  in  language  understood  through  expe- 
rience of  the  hearers.  It  is  the  outcome  of  intimate  association 
with  Jesus  Christ,  looking  on  men  as  he  looks  on"  them,  the  best 
in  the  preacher  speaking  to  the  best  in  his  hearers.  It  is  the 
Word,  that  is,  the  self-manifesting  God,  become  flesh,  speaking 
not  only  through  the  mouth  but  through  the  whole  personality  of 
his  messenger.  The  testimony  of  a  number  of  Christian  laymen 
to  this  effect,  while  not  new,  brings  vividly  home  to  the  mind  and 
conscience  of  the  Church  the  conditions  on  which  spiritual  revival 
will  be  realized." 
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A  NEW  JEWISH  LAND  OF  PROMISE 

AN  EW  land  of  promise  is  held  out  before  Jewish  eyes  ;  but  its 
exact  location  is  still  kept  a  mystery.  Somewhere  in  North- 
ern Africa  this  land  is  said  to  lie,  but  beyond  this  information  the 
leaders  of  the  "  Ito  "  movement  refuse  to  go.  Ito,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  the  society  organized  through  the  beneficence  of 
Jacob  Schiff  and  the  Rothschilds  to  assist  Jewish  emigration.  Its 
aim  has  been  especially  to  discover  some  "overflow  reservoir" 
into  which  the  swelling  stream  may  be  turned.  The  necessity  is 
particularly  urgent  since  it  has  been  found  that  Jewish  emigration 
has  increased  "in  inverse  ratio  to  the  absorbing  power  of  the  set- 
tled and  many  of  the  imperfectl)  settled  regions  of  the  world." 
To  find  the  promised  land  has  not  been  easy.  Zionism  fixes  its 
eves  on  Palestine  alone,  and  hence  arises  even  in  the  Jewish  ranks 
themselves  opposition  to  other  lands.  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill,  the 
novelist,  charges  the  Jew  with  an  "  earth-aversion  "  so  great  that 
"even  those  who  profess  hunger  for  Palestine  turn  away  from  any 
other  soil  with  holy  horror."  Mr.  Zangwill,  whose  words  are 
quoted  in  The  Jewish  Chronicle  (London,  March  6),  reminds  those 
who  maintain  that  all  Jewish  energies  are  necessary  for  Palestine 
that  while  "eyes  are  fixed  trancedly  on  the  closed  gates  of  Zion, 
every  other  opportunity  may  slip  away  forever."  He  presents  the 
situation  in  these  words  : 

"  In  these  days  of  earth-hunger,  'white  man's  country  '  will  not 
be  long  in  the  market.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  area  of  the  earth 
available  to-day  for  our  purposes  is  only  about  half  what  it  was  at 
the  first  Zionist  Congress.  Every  year  sees  the  narrow  circle 
growing  narrower,  with  Palestine  no  nearer.  So  far  from  Pales- 
tine being  politically  open  to  us,  the  lawyers  of  the  Jewish  Colo- 
nial Trust  have  informed  my  lawyers  that  the  Jerusalem  Hebrew 
organ,  Hashkafa,  is  restrained  by  an  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
Turkish  censor  from  even  publishing  the  advertisement  ordered 
by  the  English  judge  in  the  action  for  the  alteration  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  the  Zionist  Bank.  The  mere  mention  of  the  objects  of 
Zionism  appears  to  be  treason  in  Palestine.  Our  Council  has 
come  into  the  land  market  only  just  in  time.  We  have  taken  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  planet  from  China  to  Peru,  and  every- 
where we  have  heard  the  fall  of  the  hammer  or  the  voice  of  one 

erying  even  in  the  wilderness,  'Going!  going! .'     A  few  last 

lots  remain,  over  which  the  fatal  final  word  has  not  yet  sounded, 
and  it  is  upon  these,  as  you  know,  that  we  have  invited  the  judg- 
ment of  a  geographical  commission  of  five  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Jews  in  the  world.  When  I  last  addrest  our  supporters,  I 
was  only  able  to  announce  the  verdict  of  four  of  these  commission- 
ers. I  am  now  happily  in  a  position  to  give  you  that  of  the  last, 
but  not  the  least  authoritative  member,  Dr.  Paul  Nathan.  For 
surely  all  Jewry  can  show  us  no  greater  expert  on  the  needs  and 
sufferings  of  our  people  than  the  administrator  of  the  Hilfsverein 
in  Germany,  the  land  through  which  nearly  all  Jewish  emigration 
passes;  than  the  man  chosen  by  all  western  Judaism  to  carry  to 
Russia  the  vast  sums  subscribed  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  the 
pogroms;  the  man  who  later  interviewed  Stolypinc  only  to  learn 
that  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  was  hopeless;  the 
man  who  last  year  visited  Rumania  to  relieve  the  starving  victims 
of  the  rural  riots  driven  from  their  villages,  yet  denied  entrance  to 
the  towns  ;  the  man  just  back  from  the  Orient,  fresh  from  studying 
the  industrial  possibilities  and  impossibilities  of  Palestine,  and 
from  alleviating  the  famine  in  Jerusalem.  And  what  is  the  judg- 
ment of  this  great  Jewish  expert  upon  the  various  lands  of  refuge 
we  have  indicated/  1  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  he  gives  his  vote 
unconditionally  for   the    North    African    territory  and   considers   it 

advisable  that  a  properly  selected  expedition  be  dispatched  thither 
to  verify  our  merelj  preliminary  study  of  the  region.  I  wish  1 
could  read  you  the  well-balanced  sentences  in  which  he  summa- 
rizes the  apparent  advantages  of  this  territory  over  every  rival  pos- 
sibility, but  they  might  indicate  its  geographical  position  too  pre 
cisely.     And  may  I  here  express  the  hope  that  the  Jewish  press 

will  not  further  imperil  our  quest  by  irresponsible  statements   and 

guesses?     Lei  the  territory  remain  what  it  was  to  us  all  before  we 

set  out  on  this  epiest.  what  it  still  is  to  the  world  at  large  a  terra 
nil  Ognita" 

Mr.  Zangwill  quotes  the  words  of  Dr.  Nathan  to  the  effeel  that 


"it  needs  no  demonstration  how  important  it  would  be  for  the 
whole  of  Judaism  and  especially  for  the  East  European  Jews, 
could  there  be  added  to  the  existing  possibilities  of  emigration  in 
alien  lands  a  new  possibility  of  emigration  which  would  have  the 
additional  advantage  of  promoting  the  establishment  of  completely 
Jewish  settlements."  That  the  Jew  is  capable  of  meeting  the 
conditions  imposed  by  earth-acquisition  Mr.  Zangwill  thus  shows  : 

"That  the  Jewish  masses  emigrating  from  lands  of  oppression 
should  be  assisted  to  build  up  a  land  for  themselves  instead  oi 
creating  slums  and  spreading  antisemitism  in  every  other  land,  is 
a  proposition  so  reasonable  that  it  only  needs  to  be  understood  to 
be  approved.  It  is  commonly  thought  that  the  Jews  are  a  race  of 
middlemen,  and,  therefore,  unable  to  build  up  a  civilization  from 
below.  But  according  to  a  bulletin  just  issued  at  Washington  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  Russian  Pale  holds 
164,026  Jews  engaged  in  and  dependent  on  agriculture;  12,876 
others  are  engaged  in  forestry  and  forest  industries,  and  7,125  in 
cattle-raising.  Thus,  you  see,  we  possess  all  the  elements  for  a 
first-hand  creation.  Add  that  54,277  Jews  are  in  the  Russian  army 
and  navy,  and  you  will  see  that  even  the  elements  necessary  to 
protect  that  creation  are  not  wanting." 


WHY  ANDOVER  PASSES 

THE  passing  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  points  to 
"some  profoundly  significant  tendencies  in  American  relig- 
ious life."  So  comments  the  New  York  Tribune  upon  the  an- 
nouncement that  this  famous  stronghold  of  New-England  ortho- 
doxy will  be  transferred  next  September  to  Cambridge  and  become 
a  part  of  Harvard  University.  The  portable  part  of  this  school 
consists  of  seven  instructors,  twelve  students,  and  a  library  of 
fifty-six  thousand  books.  In  the  new  abode  it  may  be  expected, 
says  this  journal,  that  "the  traditions  and  identity  of  old  Andover 
will  swiftly  disappear  in  spite  of  the  endurance  of  the  present 
faculty  and  organization."  Tho  there  is  "something  tragic  in  the 
passing  of  a  school  which  has  played  such  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  American  theology,"  yet  The  Trzbutie  sees  the  tragedy 
"displaced  by  hope."     It  goes  on  : 

"Andover  Seminary  passes  because  in  its  present  location  it  can 
not  attract  students.  With  an  endowment  of  $850,000  in  produc- 
tive funds,  and  with  fine  buildings  and  equipment,  the  school  has 
been  able  to  secure  only  two  or  three  students  for  each  class.  If 
the  annual  income  of  $35,000  has  been  entirely  spent  from  year  to 
year,  then  each  student  at  Andover  has  cost  the  institution  between 
$3,000  and  $5,000  annually.  And  even  if  a  large  part  of  the  in- 
come has  been  hoarded,  the  small  attendance  makes  Andover  a 
very  poor  investment  for  the  Congregational  Church.  Why  can 
not  students  be  lured  thither  even  by  tempting  scholarships? 
Among  many  contributory  causes  three  stand  out  prominently  and 
explain  not  only  Andover's  change  of  base,  but  also  the  general 
scarcity  of  candidates  for  the  Protestant  ministry. 

"First,  but  least  important,  is  the  rising  generation's  dissatisfac- 
tion with  traditional  theology.  This  hindrance  has  been  largely 
overcome  by  the  increasing  liberality  of  seminaries:  to  the  great 
credit  of  leading  theological  faculties  be  it  said  that  to-day  they 
not  only  welcome  but  actually  receive  students  of  almost  every 
belief  which  might  be  called  Christian  by  any  courtesy  of  lan- 
guage. And  yet  the  highways  have  to  be  scoured  every  summer 
for  students  and  enticing  scholarships  held  out.  Plainly,  the 
trouble  lies  deeper  than  theological  differences;  it  roots  in  the 
practical  American  temperament.  College  students  eager  to  bet- 
ter mankind  are  carried  away  from  the  ministry  by  sociologists 
lecturing  on  sweatshops  and  leading  'slumming  parties.'  Secular 
charities  to-day  are  employing  hundreds  of  noble-minded  workers 
who,  with  an  old-fashioned  education,  would  have  chosen  the 
Church  as  a  means  of  realizing  their  altruism.  Prospective  theo- 
logs  who  have  resisted  this  influence  are  at  least  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  metropolitan  seminaries,  all  of  which  offer  limitless  op- 
portunities for  practical  work  among  the  poor,  the  suffering,  and 
the  criminal.  Hence,  while  all  seminaries  feel  secular  competi- 
tion, those  in  small  towns  are  especially  menaced  by  the  fate  that 
has  driven  Andover  out  of  her  quiet  retreat  back  to  humanity." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


AMERICAN   DEVOTION  TO  STYLE 

AMERICAN  writers,  says  Mr.  Charles  Whibley.  have  "lagged 
honorably  behind  their  age."  In  this  one  respect  at  least  the 
American  way  of  things  brings  approval  from  this  caustic  Eng- 
lish critic  whose  observations  upon  our  life  and  institutions  have 
been  presented  from  time  to  time  in  these  pages.  The  "wisest" 
of  our  writers  have  done  their  work,  he  asserts,  "with  a  studious 
care  and  a  quiet  reverence,"  and  "as  if  to  mark  the  difference  be- 
tween the  written  language  and  the  vernacular,  they  have  assumed 
a  style  which  belonged  to  their  grandfathers." 
This  anomaly  seems  to  prove  to  Mr.  Whibley 
that  in  general  "the  tradition  of  literature  is 
stronger  than  the  tradition  of  life,"  and 
prompts  him  to  ask  the  interesting  question, 
"Whence  comes  this  sedulous  attention  to 
style,  which  does  honor  to  American  litera- 
ture?" His  answer  in  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine (March)  is  : 

"  It  proceeds  in  part,  I  think,  from  the  fact 
that  in  America  men  of  letters  were,  before 
the  triumph  of  journalism,  secluded  from 
their  fellows.  They  played  no  role  in  the 
national  drama.  They  won  no  fame  in  the 
field  of  politics.  They  were  a  band  of  aristo- 
crats dwelling  in  a  democracy,  an  imperium 
iti  imperio.  They  wrote  their  works  for  them- 
selves and  their  friends.  They  made  no  ap- 
peal to  the  people,  and  knowing  that  they 
would  be  read  by  those  capable  of  pronoun- 
cing sentence,  they  justified  their  temerity  by 
a  proper  castigationof  their  style.  And  there 
is  another  reason  why  American  literature 
should  be  somewhat  formal  and  punctilious. 
If  the  written  language  diverges  widely  from 
the  vernacular,  it  must  perforce  be  studied 
more  sedulously  than  where  no  such  diver- 
gence exists.  For  the  American,  accustomed  to  the  language 
spoken  by  his  countrymen  and  to  the  lingo  of  the  daily  press, 
literary  English  is  an  acquired  tongue,  which  he  studies  with 
diligence  and  writes  with  care." 

In  this  matter  of  devotion  to  old  ideals  of  style  so  different  from 
the  vernacular  of  the  street  and  the  press  he  discovers  a  curious 
"irony."     It  is— 

"That  the  country  which  has  a  natural  dislike  of  the  past  still 
dances  to  the  ancient  tunes,  that  the  country  which  has  invented 
so  much  has  not  invented  a  new  method  of  expression,  that  the 
country  which  questions  all  things  accepts  its  literature  in  simple 
faith.  The  advantages  of  conformity  are  obvious.  Tradition  is 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  arts,  and  the  writers  of  America  have  escaped 
the  ruin  which  overtakes  the  bold  adventurer  who  stakes  his  all 
upon  first  principles.  But  sometimes  we  miss  the  one-tenth  that 
might  be  added.  How  much  is  there  in  the  vast  continent  which 
might  be  translated  into  words !  And  how  little  has  achieved  a 
separate,  living  utterance  !  Mr.  Stedman  has  edited  an  American 
anthology,  a  stout  volume  of  some  eight  hundred  pages,  whose 
most  obvious  quality  is  a  certain  technical  accomplishment.  The 
unnumbered  bards  of  America  compose  their  verses  with  a  diffi- 
dent neatness  which  recalls  the  Latin  style  of  classical  scholars. 
The  workmanship  is  deft,  the  inspiration  is  literary.  If  many  of 
the  authors'  names  were  transposed  small  injustice  would  be  done 
them.  The  most  of  the  work  might  have  been  written  anywhere 
and  under  any  conditions.  Neither  sentiment  nor  local  color  sug- 
gests the  prairie  or  the  camp.  It  is  the  intervention  of  dialect 
which  alone  confers  a  distinctive  character  upon  American  verse. 
Wisely  is  Mr.  Stedman's  collection  called  an  anthology.  It  has 
something  of  the  same  ingenuity,  the  same  impersonality,  which 
marks  the  famous  anthology  of  the  Greeks  :  it  illustrates  the  tem- 
per not  of  a  young  but  of  a  very  old  people." 

The  tendency  to  decentralize,  thinks  Mr.  Whibley,  is  one  of  the 


HENRY    B.   FULLER 


One  of  the  Chicago  authors  who  "  look  upon 
their  fellow  citizens  with  an  amiable  sympathy 
and  describe  them  with  a  quiet  humor." 


strongest  forces  affecting  literature.  "The  whole  continent  is 
pegged  out  in  well-acknowledged  claims"  and  "each  corner  makes 
the  most  of  its  own  material,  and  cheerfully  discovers  to  the  other 
States  its  character  and  temperament."  The  result  is  of  great  and 
varied  interest.     We  read  : 

"  The  social  history  of  America  is  being  written  piecemeal,  and 
written  often  with  a  skill  and  sincerity  which  merit  the  highest 
praise.     And  not  merely  has  each  province  found  its  chronicler, 

but  the  immigrants,  also,  are  intent  upon  self-expression 

"That  admirable  literature  should  come  from  Chicago  is  of  itself 
a  paradox.  It  is  still  more  surprizing  that  the 
best  writers  of  Chicago  should  display  the 
qualities  of  tranquillity  and  reticence,  which 
you  would  expect  least  of  all  to  find  in  that 
monstrous  city.  Yet  it  is  characteristic  of 
Miss  Edith  Wyatt  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Fuller,  who 
have  painted  the  manners  of  Chicago  with  the 
greatest  skill,  that  they  never  force  the  note. 
They  look  upon  their  fellow-citizens  with  an 
amiable  sympathy  ;  they  describe  them  with  a 
quiet  humor.  It  is  true  that  they  have  an  excel- 
lent opportunity.  It  is  true  also  that  they  rise 
to  the  occasion.  Within  the  limits  of  Chicago 
are  met  the  most  diverse  of  men.  On  the 
one  hand  are  the  captains  of  industry,  intent 
to  amass  a  fortune  at  all  costs  ;  on  the  other 
are  the  sorry  prigs  who  haunt  Ibsen  clubs 
and  chatter  of  Browning.  Miss  Wyatt,  with 
an  exquisite  irony,  makes  clear  her  prefer- 
ence. In  her  eyes  the  square-dealing  and  in- 
nocent boodler  is  a  far  better  man  than  the 
sophisticated  apostle  of  culture,  and  this 
truth  she  illustrates  with  a  modesty  and  re- 
straint which  are  rarely  met  with  in  modern 
fiction.  She  never  insists;  she  never  says 
a  word  too  much.  With  perfect  con- 
cision   she    sets  her  carefully  selected  facts 


and     types     before     you,     and     being     the 


antithesis  of  priggishness  in  a  priggish  city, 
she  glorifies  'the  common  growth  of  Mother  Earth,'  and  compels 
your  agreement.  Her  collection  of  stories — 'Every  One  His  Own 
Way  ' — as  free  from  pretense  as  from  exaggeration,  paints  the  citi- 
zens of  Chicago  with  a  subtle  fancy  and  simple  truthfulness. 

"Mr.  H.  B.  Fuller  employs  an  ampler  canvas,  tho  his  intention 
is  the  same.  He  also  discards  the  artifice  of  exaggeration.  He 
attempts  to  harrow  your  feelings  as  little  as  to  advertise  himself. 
He  displays  not  the  s&va  indignatio,  which  won  another  novelist 
of  Chicago  so  indiscreet  a  famo.  He  is  for  gentler  methods  and 
plainer  judgments.  In  'The  Cliff  Dwellers  '  he  has  given  us  a  pic- 
ture of  the  tribe  inhabiting  the  Clifton,  a  giant  sky-scraper  full 
eighteen  stories  tall,  'whose  hundreds  of  windows,' he  tells  you, 
'glitter  with  multitudinous  letterings  in  gold  and  in  silver,  and  on 
summer  afternoons  its  awnings  flutter  score  on  score  in  the  tepid 
breezes  that  sometimes  come  up  from  Indiana.'  His  picture  is 
never  overcharged ;  his  draftsmanship  is  always  sincere.  He 
knows  the  tribe  with  an  easy  familiarity,  and  he  bears  witness  to 
their  good  and  their  evil  with  perfect  equality.  He  is,  in  truth, 
never  a  partizan.  At  his  hands  Chicago  suffers  no  injury.  She  does 
not  return  his  generosity.  A  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  save 
in  his  own  country,  and  when  I  aske  J  for  his  books  at  the  biggest 
book-shop  in  Chicago,  I  was  met  with  a  sorry  stare  of  ignorance." 

Mentioning  the  names  of  Mr.  Howells,  Frank  Norris,  Mrs. 
Atherton  and  Mrs.  Wharton,  Stephen  Crane  and  Harold  Frederic, 
Mr.  Whibley  sees  that  "skill  is  a  common  possession."  These 
writers  "cultivate  the  graces  as  carefully  as  did  their  predecessors. 
Their  artistic  conscience  is  no  less  acute.  Above  all  they  have 
brought  the  short  story  to  a  point  of  singular  perfection.  If  Edgar 
Poe  showed  them  the  way,  they  have  proved  themselves  apter  dis- 
ciples than  any  save  the  most  skilful  of  Frenchmen.  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  to  look  forward  to  the  future  of  American  literature 
without  hopefulness." 
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HARDY'S  NAPOLEONIC   DRAMA 

MR.  HARDY'S  three-volume  poetic  drama,  "The  Dynasts," 
has  ('unit'  to  an  end,  and  the  critics  are  challenged  to  say 
whether  it  is  a  success  or  a  failure.  Few  of  them  care  to  face  the 
absolute  issue  of  either  position.  "We  can  imagine  some  readers 
greatly  disliking  it,"  says  The  Westminster 
Gazette  >  London),  "hut  we  can  hardly  imag- 
ine any  one  doubting  that  it  is  the  work  of  a 
very  remarkable  mind,  which  has  plunged 
into  the  depths  of  a  great  theme."  The  first 
volume  of  this  trilogy,  it  will  be  recalled, 
was  published  in  1904,  and  the  second  fol- 
lowed in  1906.  Mr.  Hardy's  theme  is  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  and  he  has  tried  to  tell  the 
story  "in  historical  sequence,  omitting  no  im- 
portant campaign  or  battle,  and  no  political 
movement    th.it   contributed  to  it." 

Drama  it  is  not  and  could  not  be,  declares 
The  Westminster,  since  no  one  working  on 
this  plan  could  construct  drama.  The  work 
is  thus  described  in  general  terms: 

"What  lie  gives  us  is  a  succession  of  scenes 
or  tableaux  presented  in  a  dialog  form  which 
breaks  the  narrative  but  which  can  not  give 
us  the  clash  of  motive  and  personality  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  dramatic  dialog.  The 
reason  is  simple,  and  it  applies  to  any  or  most 
historical  subjects.  You  can  not  bring  the 
conflicting  characters  on  to  the  same  scene  at 
the  same  time.  Napoleon  and  Wellington, 
for  instance,  can  not  be  made  to  meet  with- 
out uross  violation  of  historical  fact.  So  the 
scene  has  to  shift  from  one  camp  to  the  other, 
and  we  see  each  protagonist  separately  developing  his  own  case, 
surrounded  by  sympathetic  and  admiring  friends. 

"Mr.    Hardy   tries   to   link    up   these    separate   scenes    by   in- 
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Who  has  just  completed  his  great  poetic 
drama  "  The  Dynasts."  For  a  like  achieve- 
ment, says  the  London  Times,  we  can  go  back 
to  only  one  thing— the  historical  plays  of 
Shakespeare. 


fear,  whereas  Mr.  Hardy's  characters  are  all  alike  in  the  hands  of 
forces  whose  purposes  they  subserve  by  conflicts  which  are  other- 
wise void  of  significance.  So  what  we  are  witnessing  becomes  a 
wild  phantasmagoria  of  fate,  not  a  struggle  of  intelligent  beings 
with  will  at  work  and  fate  to  mold." 

The  London  Times  calls  the  drama  "a  great  work  of  art." — 
yet  admits  that  the  attribute  is  given  under 
compulsion.     It  goes  on  : 

"By  all  the  rules 'The  Dynasts  '  should  be 
chaos,  a  drama  impossible  to  act  (that,  in- 
deed, it  remains),  a  book  impossible  to  read. 
Perusal  of  the  three  volumes  together  proves 
it  a  great  work  of  art,  unified  by  its  philo- 
sophic conception,  its  vision,  and  its  work- 
manship, in  which  poetry  constantly  keeps 
'breaking  in  '  through  the  businesslike  direct- 
ness of  both  verse  and  prose.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  'The  Dynasts  '  succeeds 
in  spite  of  its  form  :  but  it  is  true  that  the 
daring  which  chose  that  form  is  only  equaled 
by  the  skill  and  mental  supremacy  which 
have  brought  it  to  success.  Looking  back 
now,  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  other  form 
Mr.  Hardy  could  have  done  what  he  set  out  to 
do.  There  were  so  many  requisites — swift- 
ness, spaciousness,  vividness,  compression, 
intensity,  comprehensiveness,  shock,  surprize 
— that  no  form  of  narrative,  whether  in  prose 
or  in  verse,  could  have  encompassed  them  all. 
The  only  way,  as  Mr.  Hardy  has  convinced 
us,  was  to  make  a  large  demand  upon  the 
reader;  to  ask  him  to  imagine  himself  a  spec- 
tator, using  his  eyes  on  certain  things  shown 
him  and  all  the  knowledge  and  thought  at  his 
service  to  fill  in  and  connect  the  pictures.  It 
is  a  large  demand — there  is  no  denying 
that.  'The  Dynasts  '  is  not  an  easy  book  to  read  ;  it  is  not  a  book 
to  read  at  all  without  a  previous  working  knowledge  of  the  ston 
it  tells  (only  a  very  confused  idea  of  the  action  of  Waterloo  will  lie 


troducing  'Phantom  Intelligences  '  who  comment  in  the  manner  of  -  gained  from  these  packed  yet  vivid  stage-directions),  nor  without 


the  Greek  chorus.  There  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Years,  the  Chorus  of 
the  Years,  the  Spirit  of  the  Pities,  the  Chorus  of  the  Pities,  and 
so  forth.  By  this  means  he  contrives  to  convey — in  a  somewhat 
fatalistic  manner — the  sense  that  some  immanent  will  is  at  work 
unifying  the  whole  process  and  making  the  various  actors 
instruments  of  a  world-process  of  which  they  are  themselves 
unconscious. 

"But,  again,  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  moral  of  the  writer,  it 
reduces  the  actors  to  automata,  and  to  that  extent  robs  them  of 
their  dramatic  significance.  The  reader  may  object  that  the  ideas 
of  fate  and  necessity  are  powerfully  behind  the  Greek  tragedy,  but 
in  that  the  leading  characters  are  displayed  as  struggling  with  ne- 
cessity, and   as   the   struggle  proceeds  we  are  moved  to  pity  and 


a  willingness  on  the  reader's  part  to  bring  all  he  has  to  the  task. 
If  he  does  so,  he  will  be  rewarded.  He  will  learn  that  through 
intellectual  and  emotional  mastery  of  his  subject,  and  especially 
through  that  commanding  unification  of  what  in  the  average  man 
are  two  points  of  view,  Mr.  Hardy  has  achieved  a  work  of  art  by 
doing  violence  to  a  form,  and  has  sublimated  a  vast  and  infinitely 
various  material  into  a  single  shapely  whole.  For  a  like  achieve- 
ment we  can  only  go  back  to  one  thing — the  historical  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  where  great  and  small  are,  as  here,  seen  with  a  single 
eye,  and  where,  as  here,  the  common  life  of  common  humanity  is 
made  a  part  of  the  progress  of  history. 

"The  thing  has  been  done.     Could  it  be  done  again?     We  would 
advise  no  lesser  mind  to  try.     And  by  which  would  Mr.  Hardv's 
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fame  and  his  readers'  good  have  won  the  greater  increase — "The 
Dynasts,' or  the  three  novels  which  might  have  taken  its  place? 
Speculation  is  fruitless  ;  and  at  least  we  have  got  'The  Dynasts." ' 


THE  CYCLONIC  THEATRICAL  ART  OF 

SICILY 

CYCLONIC  acting  is  the  theatrical  novelty  with  which  we  are 
threatened.  Word  comes  in  foreign  dispatches  that  the  com- 
pany of  Sicilian  players  that  have  been  making  a  popular  disturb- 
ance in  Paris  and  London  are  engaged  for  a  New  York  season. 
"Intensity  of  physical  expressiveness"  is  the  more  polite  term  by 
which  their  exhibitions  are  described.  "  They  express  their  feel- 
ings, not  by  the  face  alone,  but  by  the  entire  frame,"  we  are  told. 
"  In  their  climaxes  of  passion,  not  a  muscle  of  their  bodies  remains 
unmoved  ;  their  very  feet  shiver  with  emotion  ;  the  joints  of  their 
thumbs  turn  backward,  writhing,  almost  to  the  wrist."  Modern 
Italian  opera,  such  as  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  gives  some  hint  of 
Italian  physical  expressiveness  on  the  stage;  but  nothing,  it  is  to 
be  imagined,  is  shown  to  compare  with  the  achievements  of  these 
Sicilian  actors  who  have  won  the  critical  approbation  of  so  staid 
an  English  journal  as  the  London  Spectator.  From  that  source 
we  derive  the  following  account : 

"The  superiority  of  the  Sicilians,  however,  does  not  depend 
merely  upon  the  violence  of  their  expressive  force  ;  it  depends  no 
less  on  the  nature  of  the  feelings  which  they  express.  .  .  .  The 
material  out  of  which,  so  to  speak,  they  weave  their  acting  is  some- 
thing totally  dissimilar  both  to  the  imaginative  intellectuality  of 
Shakespeare  and  to  the  refined  self-consciousness  of  the  civilized 
society  of  to-day  ;  it  is  the  rough,  direct,  and  primitive  existence 
of  the  ignorant  peasants  of  the  Abruzzi  or  the  simple  hill-folk  of 
Sicily.  In  a  word,  the  emotions  with  which  they  deal  are  pre- 
cisely those  for  which  vivid  physical  action  is  the  only  appropriate 
expression.  Here  are  no  complexities  and  hesitations,  no  hints 
and  delicacies,  no  gradual  transitions  of  feeling,  no  subtleties  of 
thought;  here  everything  is  simple  even  to  childishness,  and 
straightforward  even  to  brutality.  A  man  flies  into  a  temper  with 
his  companion,  and  immediately  slaps  his  face  ;  the  next  moment 
he  repents,  and  kisses  him.  And  in  the  deeper  passions,  the 
greater  movements  of  the  soul,  there  is  the  same  directness  and 
the  same  swift  and  violent  simplicity.  Signorina  Aguglia's  ani- 
malic  paroxysms  remind  one,  by  sheer  force  of  contrast,  of  the 
exquisite  refinements  of  Signora  Duse*s  art,  and  one  begins  to 
wonder  how  it  is  that  the  same  race  should  have  produced  such 
opposites.  .  .  .  Doubtless  it  is  not  the  highest  form  of  tragedy  ;  it 
is  true  that  her  terrors  want  dignity,  and  that  her  affrightments  are 
without  decorum  ;  but  she  has  brought  these  things  under  the  spell 
of  a  most  potent  art,  and  she  has  made  them  the  instruments  of  no 
mean  triumph.  The  spectacle  which  she  presents  of  a  mind — or 
should  we  rather  say  a  body? — given  over  to  the  last  extremities 


of  unmixt  passion — of  love,  or  hatred,  or  jealousy,  or  terror,  or 
despair — must  send  a  thrill  through  the  coldest,  and  impress  the 
most  obtuse,  it  is  natural  that  a  superficial  criticism  should  com- 
pare Signorina  Aguglia  with  Madame  Bernhardt;  but  in  reality 
any  such  comparison  must  be  fruitless.  Their  merits  can  not  be 
weighed  in  the  same  scales.  Madame  Bernhardt  is  before  all 
things  a  dweller  in  cities  ;  in  her  most  electric  moments  she  is  still 
civilized:  when  she  is  most  frenzied  she  never  loses  her  grace  ; 
and  at  her  best  she  can  assume  the  'dignity  '  and  the  'decorum  '  of 
the  grand  style  itself.  Curiously  enough,  the  fundamental  situa- 
tion of  the  central  scene  in  'Malia  '  corresponds  almost  exactly 
with  that  of  one  of  the  great  scenes  in  'Phedre  ' — a  scene  in  which, 
perhaps,  Madame  Bernhardt  appears  at  her  finest.  The  subject  of 
.both  is  a  woman's  declaration  of  a  shameful  passion  to  the  object 
of  it.  Madame  Bernhardt  shows  us  the  mind  of  Racine's  heroine, 
delirious  and  desperate  as  it  is,  yet  possest  of  a  high  conscious- 
ness, an  imaginative  grasp  of  the  irony  of  the  situation,  and  a 
splendid  magnanimity.  There  is  nothing  of  all  this  in  Signorina 
Aguglia's  la/ia — a  half-savage  creature  possest  of  devils,  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  bare  violence  of  shame  and  of  desire,  unsupported 
by  the  reticences  of  convention,  and  unsoothed  by  the  nobilities 
of  thought.  The  excess  of  horror  let  loose  and  rampant  upon  a 
human  being — that  is  a  terrible  sight  to  look  upon,  perhaps  too 
terrible.  Who  that  saw  it  did  not  wish,  for  a  moment,  to  cry  out, 
so  that  the  dreadful  thing  might  stop?  " 

If  one  is  beginning  to  question  whether  The  Spectator  is  led 
captive  by  mere  physical  force,  that  paper's  critic  hastens  to  as- 
sure us  to  the  contrary.  The  performances  of  the  Sicilians  "are 
not  all  terror,"  we  are  told.  "They  possess  the  other  ingredient 
of  tragedy — there  is  pity  in  them  too."     We  read  further : 

"  It  is  this  that  mitigates  the  hideous  crudity  of  certain  passages, 
and  brings  some  sense  of  gentleness  into  the  whole.  The  actors 
are  not  cold-hearted  dissectors  of  passion,  but  men  and  women 
who  feel  and  know.  No  one  could  doubt  that  who  has  seen  the 
look  of  awful  grief  in  Iana's  face  as  she  sits  plucking  to  pieces, 
with  the  automatic  energy  of  desperation,  the  flower  she  holds  in 
her  hand,  or  who  has  witnessed  the  agonized  stumblings  of  the 
witch  in  'La  Figlia  di  Jorio  '  ['The  Daughter  of  Jorio  '],  when  she 
has  fallen  into  her  persecutor's  power.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  these  actors  are  by  no  means  the  rough-and-ready  per- 
formers which,  from  a  hasty  consideration  of  the  primitive  nature 
of  the  scenes  they  depict,  they  might  be  supposed  to  be.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  They  are  brilliant  and  accom- 
plished to  a  high  degree.  Signorina  Aguglia  rises  undoubtedly  to 
greatness  ;  and  it  is  rare  indeed  to  see  on  an  English  stage  an  ex- 
hibition of  such  easy  power,  such  consummate  mastery  of  the 
technic  of  acting,  as  is  shown  by  Signor  Crasso. 

"The  rest  of  the  company  err  on  the  side  of  a  too  strict  adher- 
ence to  conventional  methods,  if  they  err  at  all.  The  old  men,  for 
instance,  are  a  little  too  much  what  every  one  would  expect  old 
men  to  be  ;  and  the  grouping  of  the  minor  characters  is  occasion- 
ally overrigid.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  effect  of  movement  and 
vitality  produced  in  these  pieces  is  truly  amazing.  Every  actor 
appears  to  be  overflowing  with  the  vigor  of  youth." 
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WILL  SINGING  ACTORS  SILENCE  THE 
SONG-BIRDS? 

IN  the  opera  season  about  to  close  the  kind  of  rivalry  that  lias 
excited  most  interest  has  not  been  between  the  two  houses, 
"but  between  two  schools.  Opera  as  furnished  by  the  song  birds 
has  been  at  odds  with  that  supplied  by  the  singing-actors.     We 

have  had  to  stand  the  charge,  up  to  very  recent  times,  of  preferring 
the  former.  On  the  histrionic  side  we  have  Keen  said  to  lag  be- 
hind the  world.  The  European  public  —  .London  almost  alone  ex- 
cepted— are  said  to  demand  singing-actors  and  singing-actresses. 
According  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Parker,  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  Europe 
in  general  requires  three  qualities  in  the  members  of  its  opera 
companies  :  "they  must  be  able  to  sing,  to  suggest  the  characters 
for  which  they  are  cast,  and  to  bear  their  due  part  in  the  dramatic 
action  that  the  particular  opera  embodies."  These  are  the  explicit 
demands  of  a  director  of  a  Paris  opera-house,  who  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  America  is  satisfied  if  her  ears  are  pleased.  He  is 
cited  as  declaring  that  a  performance  of  "  Don  Giovanni  "  had  been 
given  in  America  by  a  Masetto  and  a  Zerli)ia  whose  united  ages 
exceeded  a  hundred,  whereas  Mozart  had  plainly  suggested  in  text 
and  music  very  youthful  characters. 

Mr.  Parker  tries  to  offset  this  reputation  by  recalling  to  mind 
Ternina's  Isolde,  Calve"s  Santnzza,  Maurel's  Rigoletto,  and 
Scotti's  Scarpia — all  examples  of  singing-acting  that  have  been 
familiar  for  several  years  and  duly  applauded.  Tetrazzini  and 
Sembrich,  however,  exert  their  sway  by  the  help  of  no  means  out- 
side their  vocal  art.  Crowds  have  come  out  to  hear  them  ;  but 
crowds  have  also  followed  in  the  wake  of  Mary  Garden,  Renaud, 
Geraldine  Farrar,  and  Chaliapine,  chief  exponents  of  the  school 
of  singing-acting,  the  whole  subject  and  standards  of  which  Mr. 
Parker  represents  as  at  present  in  "agreeable  and  profitable 
ferment." 

An  analysis  of  singing-acting  seems  to  offer  the  question  whether 
its  more  potent  appeal  is  to  the  eye  or  to  the  ear.  The  illusion  of 
the  eye,  the  writer  points  out,  counts  for  much  in  the  theater,  "be 
it  in  musical  or  in  spoken  drama,  and  the  more  vivid  and  plausible 
it  is  the  better." 

But  with  all  the  aids  that  costume  and  make-up,  play  of  face  and 
gesture,  illuminating  pose  and  significant  action  may  afford  the 
singing-actor,  yet  "the  chief  means  alike  for  the  suggestion  of 
traits  and  the  expression  of  moods  and  emotions  remains  his  voice 
—in  other  words,  the  coloring  of  his  tones."  The  latter,  it  is 
urged,  are  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  means.  How  they  are 
at  present  employed  and  what  manner  of  approval  they  receive  in 
relation  to  the  status  of  American  appreciation  of  advanced  oper- 
atic ideas,  the  following  discusses  : 

"  The  singing-actor  ...  is  then  most  truly  such  when  he  relies 
most  fully  and  most  adroitly  upon  the  expressive  and  the  charac- 
terizing quality  of  his  tones.  Kind  gods  may  give  him  much  in  a 
voice  that  he  can  make  so  expressive  and  in  an  intelligence  and 
imagination  that  prompts  to  such  expression.  It  is  for  the  singing- 
actor  himself  to  master  so  far  as  he  may  the  art  of  song,  and  in 
proportion  as  he  has  mastered  it,  the  more  significant,  character- 
izing, and  emotionally  expressive  -other  things  being  equal — will 
be  his  tones.  Mr.  Chaliapine  happened  to  have  a  rude  and  rather 
coarse  voice.  He  was  clumsy  in  the  art  of  song.  Therefore  his 
singing-acting  stopt  short  often  in  this  Mephistopheles  at  mere  ex- 
ial  illusion  and  picturesqueness.  Miss  ( harden,  by  the  commu- 
nicating and  compelling  force  of  her  personality,  by  a  histrionic 
intelligence  and  imagination,  z.finesse  and  an  ardor  that  are  rare 

on  any  stage,  overcomes  the  delects  in   her  singing  as  singing  and 

their  consequences  upon  a  voice  that  might  have  been  yet  more 

expressive,  characterizing,  and  emotional  than  it  now  is.  By  the 
sheer  force  of  a  singularly  intense  and  compelling  temperament, 
she  makes  the  listener  forget  these  things  and  possesses  him  with 
the  illusion  that  she  would   impart.      I  his.  at   bottom,  is  a.  tour  tie 

force  of  singing-acting,  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule.  And 
Mr.  Renaud  and  Miss  Farrar  exemplify  that  rule.  He  is  skilled 
in  the  art  of  song  ;  he  sedulously  practises  it;  with  all  his  care  of 


disguise,  pose,  and  facial  play,  with  all  his  expert  imagination  in 
them,  he  believes  that  a  singing-actor  acts  most  significantly  and 
potently  by  the  coloring  of  his  tones  through  the  art  of  expressive 
song.  Thence  springs  the  vividness  and  the  poignancy  of  illusion 
in  his  operatic  impersonations.  And  Miss  Farrar  is  beginning  to 
walk  in  the  same  path.  She  is  learning  to  give  each  of  her  parts 
the  distinct  and  characterizing  voice,  but  to  keep  it  the  voice  of 
true  song.  She  is  learning  as  well  that  she  may  express  all  the 
emotions  and  the  suggestions  of  emotion  that  stir  in  her  within 
those  parts  and  yet  keep  the  expression  obedient  to  the  demands 
of  that  song.  Miss  Farrar  is  an  abler  singing-actress  than  she 
was  last  year  not  because  she  is  more  or  less  the  actress,  but  be- 
cause she  is  more  the  singer." 


HENRY   VIII.'S   "NOTES"    ON   MARRIAGE 

T  T  I  STORY  has  been  supposed  to  furnish  evidence  enough  of 
-*-  -*-  what  Henry  VIII.  thought  of  marriage  ;  but  a  recent  liter- 
ary "find"  is  said  to  shed  a  few  more  gleams.  The  find  in  ques- 
tion is  a  first  edition  of  Erasmus's  work,  "Christiani  Matrimonii 
Institutio,"or  "The  Institution  of  Christian  Marriage."  This  was 
unearthed  by  a  London  bookseller  of  St.  Martin 's-lane,  and  bears 
evidence  of  having  been  owned  by  Henry  VIII.  The  date  of  pub- 
lication of  this  little  work  is  1526 — the  year  before  Henry  VI 1 1, 
appealed  to  the  Pope  for  a  divorce  from  Katherine  of  Aragon. 
The  most  interesting  features  of  the  volume  are  certain  marginal 
notes  and  underlined  passages  to  which  every  now  and  then  a 
rudely  drawn  hand  will  call  attention.  The  question  is,  who  made 
the  annotations?  "Even  if  these  notes  were  not  from  the  royal 
pen,"  says  a  writer  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  (March  2),  "no 
one  could  well  go  through  the  book  without  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  whoever  was  guilty  of  these  marks  had  specially  in  mind 
the  great  question  of  the  royal  divorce,  which  was  then  on  the 
horizon.  Thus  one  finds  again  and  again  just  the  points  which 
were  emphasized  in  the  trial  duly  thumb-nailed  against  Erasmus's 
text."     Further: 

"It  will  be  remembered,  for  instance,  that  the  personal  matter 
which  first  made  Henry  dissatisfied  with  Katherine  was  the  lack  of 
healthy  progeny,  and  especially  of  sons.  It  is  known  that  he  had 
genuine  suspicions,  in  a  superstitious  sort  of  way,  that  this  was 
due  to  Katherine  being  his  brother's  widow. 

"Curiously  enough,  everything  bearing  upon  these  questions  is 
heavily  underlined  ;  even  when  Erasmus,  as  was  sometimes  his 
custom,  deals  in  a  spirit  of  more  frankness  than  delicacy  with  the 
most  intimate  matters.  The  passages  on  consanguinity  and  affin- 
ity are  carefully  marked,  and  also  those  upon  the  desirability  of 
health  in  the  wife. 

"On  one  page,  where  Erasmus  gives  a  list  of  certain  feminine 
faults  to  be  avoided,  another  fault  is  added  in  the  margin.  Again, 
there  is  specially  underlined  a  sentence  to  the  effect  that  a  mar- 
riage between  an  elderly  woman  and  a  young  man  is  undesirable. 
It  is  on  record  that  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  disagreement  between 
Henry  and  Katherine  was  their  difference  in  age. 

"If,  indeed,  these  marginal  notes  were  Henry's,  it  is  something 
of  a  crowning  satire  that  the  book  is  dedicated  by  Erasmus,  in 
terms  of  courtly  adulation,  to  Katherine  of  Aragon  herself! 

"So  far  as  the  actual  notes  are  concerned,  it  must  beconfest  that 
they  are  often  extremely  cramped  and  illegible,  but  they  are  never 
trivial.  They  are  sometimes  references  to  the  classical  authors, 
in  whom  Henry  was  better  read  than  any  prince  of  his  time,  and 
they  are  always  those  of  an  intelligent,  serious,  and  inquiring 
reader.  The  handwriting  itself  shows  that  the  notes  were  contem- 
porary with  the  appearance  of  the  book  itself. 

"As  against  the  idea  that  these  were  Henry's  own  notes,  it 
should  be  confest,  perhaps,  that  the  letters  are  not  only  small,  but 
slanting,  while  Henry  VIII. 's  usual  autograph  was  big,  bold,  and 
square,  as  befitted  a  prince  'of  most  royal  courage.'  However,  it  is 
possible  that  he  may  have  written  differently  in  the  limited  space 
of  a  pocket-book  margin. 

"  Anyhow,  even  if  the  notes  be  merely  those  of  some  poor  clerk 
in  the  royal  employ  set  on  to  examine  authorities  regarding  the 
great  question  of  the  day,  this  little  volume  in  black  and  brown 
speaks  to  us  across  four  centuries  with  a  voice  curiously  direct." 
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SAMUEL  C.  T.  DODD. 


ELBERT  H.  GARY. 


FRANK  A    MUNSEY. 


FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP. 


THE  FINANCIAL  OUTLOOK 


REASONS  FOR  OPTIMISM 

Financial  writers  in  recent  articles  are 
concerned  mainly  with  the  improvement 
in  the  general  outlook,  which  became  per- 
ceptible a  month  or  more  ago  and  to  which 
a  decided  impetus  was  given  by  the  news 
that  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Co.  would 
resume  business  near  the  end  of  March. 
H.  C.  Watson,  editor  of  Duns  Review, 
writing  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  March, 
says  a  study  of  statistics  for  the  recent  past 
"indicates  that  the  memorable  crisis  of 
October,  1907,  did  not  unsettle  the  founda- 
tions of  things,  nor  did  it  produce  a  situa- 
tion from  which  recovery  must  of  necessity 
be  prolonged."  The  approaching  election 
campaign  may  delay  recovery,  "but  there 
is  nothing  radically  wrong."  Our  natural 
resources  are  still  "only  partially  devel- 
oped," the  ground  in  some  of  the  mineral 
regions  having  "scarcely  been  scratched," 
while  "little  of  the  vast  agricultural  area 
has  reached  the  point  where  any  fertiliza- 
tion is  necessary  beyond  scientific  alterna- 
tion of  crops."  Mr.  Watson  describes  the 
present  conditions  by  the  use  of  a  figure  of 
speech : 

"Commercial  conditions  may  be  likened 
to  an  automobile  with  a  loose  clutch; 
there  is  almost  every  indication  that  a  rapid 
forward  movement  is  imminent,  yet  prog- 
ress is  slow.  Fuel  is  abundant  in  the  shape 
of  easy  money,  and  the  engine  is  working 
to  all  appearances,  while  depleted  stocks 
of  goods  suggest  that  the  wheels  ought  to 
be  turning  rapidly,  but  somehow  the  trans- 
mission of  confidence  is  not  quite  right. 
However,  so  much  improvement  has  oc- 
curred from  the  point  of  greatest  depression 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  anticipate  fur- 
ther gradual  gains  until  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry hum  once  more.  Convalescence 
must  be  slow  after  so  severe  an  illness,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  best  signs  that  conserva- 
tism dominates  the  situation." 

In  discussing  the  decline  in  railway  earn- 
ings and  the  increase  in  failures,  he  reminds 
readers  that  certain  vital  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  them  are  to  be  borne  in  mind : 

"Railway  earnings  have  decreased  about 
1 5  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  returns  a 
year  ago,  and  it  is  said  that  the  movement 


of  farm  staples  will  soon  fall  off  sufficiently 
to  make  the  comparison  still  worse,  while 
great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  350,000  idle 
freight-cars,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  loss 
in  earnings  must  at  least  equal  that  ratio  to 
the  total  number.  Here,  again,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  beyond  the  mere  statistics.  In 
the  first  place,  shipments  of  grain  and  cot- 
ton have  been  large  this  season,  it  is  true, 
but  not  abnormally  so  by  any  means,  as 
the  crops  were  considerably  below  those  of 
the  previous  year  as  to  quantity,  although 
higher  prices  made  the  value  greater.  This 
must  not  be  confounded  with  tonnage. 
Movement  of  that  class  of  freight  will  show 
a  decrease  in  coming  months,  but  that  is 
only  a  seasonable  change  and  will  not  in- 
crease the  percentage  of  loss  as  compared 
with  last  year.  Moreover,  the  proportion 
of  idle  freight-cars  does  not  represent  the 
loss  in  earnings,  as  terminal  facilities  were 
sadly  congested  a  year  ago  and  the  busi- 
ness was  much  more  expensive  to  handle. 
Recent  events  enable  the  roads  to  operate 
more  economically  and  promise  additional 
benefits  in  that  respect.  Furthermore, 
encouragement  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  each  weekly  return  of  earnings  shows 
smaller  losses  than  the  week  preceding, 
and  the  confirmed  pessimist  wholly  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  comparisons  are  being 
made  with  a  year  of  unprecedented  activity. 
Ten  consecutive  years  of  accumulating 
superlatives  have  unfitted  the  American 
mind  for  anything  but  words  like  "high- 
est," "biggest,"  and  "new  record."  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  back  very  far  to  find 
lower  records  for  all  the  statistics  under 
discussion. 

"Bank  exchanges  tell  a  story,  but  must 
be  considered  in  connection  with  specula- 
tion, which  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  recent  crisis.  At  New  York  City 
the  latest  returns  show  losses  of  from  20  to 
30  per  cent,  in  clearings,  but  legitimate 
business  has  not  fallen  off  to  that  extent. 
At  leading  cities  outside  New  York  many 
of  these  features  are  eliminated,  and  the 
reduction  of  5  to  1 5  per  cent,  in  most  cases 
has  more  significance,  while  several  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  actually  reporting 
gains  as  compared  with  last  year's  clear- 
ings. 

"Turning  to  statistics  of  failures  it  is 
found  that  mortality  has  indeed  been  heavy, 
partly  due  to  the  rapidity  with  which  many 
firms  have  engaged  in  business  in  recent 
years  and  also  the  increase  in  amount  of 
money  involved.     In  this  comparison  also 


there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  ignore  the 
phenomenal  expansion  that  has  occurred. 
As  the  aggregate  number  of  firms  enlarges 
there  might  very  properly  be  an  increase 
in  insolvencies  without  any  heavier  mer- 
cantile death-rate;  that  is,  the  proportion 
of  bankruptcies.  Yet  there  is  little  allow- 
ance made  for  the  growth  of  business  in 
most  comparisons  of  commercial  failures. 
Detailed  analysis  of  this  nature  readily 
shows  that  the  ratio  of  total  failures  to 
firms  in  business  or  the  defaulted  liabili- 
ties to  solvent  payments  through  the  clear- 
ing-houses both  make  startlingly  favorable 
comparisons  with  preceding  years  of  special 
stress.  During  a  period  of  abnormal  pros- 
perity, when  prices  of  everything  are 
ascending  and  the  banks  extend  credit  far 
beyond  the  point  of  safety,  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  expand  that  is  an  obvious  men- 
ace in  a  time  of  pressure.  These  weak 
concerns,  incompetently  managed,  are  the 
first  to  succumb,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
benefited  by  their  removal,  conservative 
houses  no  longer  having  to  suffer  from  their 
competition." 

The  Financial  Chronicle  (March  14),  dis- 
cussing the  "noteworthy  activity  in  rail- 
road stocks  and  a  quite  wide  rise  in  their 
value,"  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  "no  known 
facts  have  been  found  to  justify  this  move- 
ment," calls  attention  to  a  sympathetic 
cause  for  the  rise  as  found  in  the  "promis- 
ing state  of"  the  iron  and  steel  markets, 
which  are  "very  broad  factors  in  and  to- 
wards an  industrial  revival."  This  paper 
adds  that  the  tangled  state  of  our  indus- 
trial affairs  "only  needs  a  starter  to  un- 
ravel it, "  and  that  "  nature  must  do  the  work, 
and  will  do  it  if  the  broken  threads  are  put 
in  place."  Our  industrial  distress  "arises 
wholly  from  our  railroad  derangement  and 
disorganization";  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been 
"the  cause  of  all  our  troubles,"  and  it  re- 
mains "the  duty  of  every  voter  to  get  the 
railroads  free  from  the  shackles  that  prevent 
their  full  recuperative  action  through  nat- 
ural law."  As  an  example  showing  that 
there  is  "no  scarcity  of  investment  funds," 
when  an  offering  is  made  of  bonds,  "the 
standing  of  which  is  not  threatened  by  the 
present  political  crusade,"  it  cites  the  more 
than  abundant  bids  received  in  the  week 
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ending  March  14  for  the  $5,000,000  New 
York  State  highway  and  improvement 
bonds,  bearing    4  per  cent,  interest. 

Oir  Comforting  Foreign  Trade. 
Perhaps  the  most    impressive  fact   thus 

far  cited  in  behalf  of  optimism  is  our  for- 
eign-trade  balance-sheet.  Van  Norden's 
Mat  M('s  m  tms  "the  strongest  rea- 

[or  believing  that  the  present  business 
depression,  wide-spread  and  severe  as  it  is, 
will  not  be  in  the  aggregate  so  disastrous 
or  so  long-continued  as  the  memorable  de- 
pression that  began  in  1873,  altho  it  may 
prove  to  be  as  bad  as  the  somewhat  less 
severe  depression  which  began  in  1893." 
The  writer  of  the  article  adds  that  in  1837, 
x857.  1873,  and  [893,  "the balance  of  trade 
was  against  us,"  while  we  also  "had  a 
heavy  foreign  debt  in  addition  to  our  do- 
mestic liabilities,"  whereas  "now,  for  the 
first  time  under  financial  cloud,  we  have 
foreign  bills  collectable  to  our  credit." 
He  continues: 

"The  value  of  our  total  imports  in  1907 
was  $1,423,326,680  and  of  our  exports 
$1,923,498,434,  an  excess  of  exports  of  the 
total  value  of  $500,171,754.  This  excess 
has  been  exceeded  only  in  1898,  1900,  and 
1901.  It  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the 
steady  falling  off  of  imports  from  April, 
when  they  amounted  for  the  month  to 
S 1  29,000,000,  to  December,  when  they  were 
only  802,288,771 ,  and  in  part  by  an  extraor- 
dinary increase  of  exports  from  $127,000,- 
000  in  August  to  $207,1  79,436  in  December. 

"  When  we  recall  the  rapidity  with  which 
severe  depression  gave  way  to  prosperity 
in  the  early  eighties,  in  consequence  of 
enormous  crops  and  heavy  exportations, 
we  may  reasonably  entertain  a  cheerful 
faith  that  the  experience  will  be  repeated 
within  the  coming  months." 

Since  this  article  was  written  (probably 
about  Feb.  1)  later  returns  for  our  foreign 
trade  have  come  to  hand.  Discussing 
what  it  calls  "February's  amazing  trade," 
the  Xew  York  Times  remarks: 

' '  The  total  is  remarkable.  Imports  shrunk 
from  $  1  23,000,000  to  $79,1 24,401 ,  as  com- 
pared with  February,  1007,  and  exports  in- 
creased from  $159,517,221  to  $167,867,762. 
The  result  is  that  the  excess  of  exports  was 
$88,743,361,  or  an  increased  excess  of  ex- 
ports of  852,000,000,  against  a  total  ex- 
cess of  exports  of  $36,511,538  last  year. 
There  is  no  precedent  for  such  an  excess  of 
exports  in  February,  and  the  record  is  more 
amazing  when  enlarged  to  take  in  the 
eight  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
This  year  the  excess  is  $520,889,724.  The 
year  which  approaches  nearest  is  1901  — 
the  first  year  which  furnished  a  billion  of 
exports  in  eight  months — and  in  that  year 
the  excess  was  only  $491,655,000. 

"It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  change  in 
she  foreign  trade  which  produces  these 
Unking  contrasts  is  in  the  import  trade 
almi  »s1  alt*  »gether.  Just  as  last  year  we  were 
exulting  rather  fearfully  in  the  great  im- 
r>  »rts  1  >l  manufacturers'  materials,  which  at- 
d  the  almost  abnormal  activity  of  our 
domestic  production,  so  now  ourreioicing 
over  our  phenomenal  credits  abroad  must 

be  moderated  by  the  thought  that  it  is  a 
rellex  of  our  lessened   industrial  activity." 

Hints  to  I \\  i  si ors. 
Prank  A  Munsey  is  contributing  each 
month,  to  the  magazine  which  bears  his 
name,  articles  on  the  outlook  for  business 
"and  something  more  about  investments  " 
In    his    March    article    he    notes    that    "the 


trend  of  prices  is  upward"  and  predicts 
that  "this  improvement  will  go  on  until 
higher  levels  are  reached" — a  prophecy 
fulfilled  since  the  article  was  written.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  familiar,  tho  oft- 
times  neglected,  fact  that  "the  immediate 
dividend  on  a  security  is  not  alone  the 
measurement  of  its  value,"  its  prospective 
value  being  "equally  important,"  since 
there  are  stocks  and  bonds  which  pay 
on  present  prices  five,  six,  seven,  and  even 
eight  per  cent.  When  writing  the  article 
(Jan.  27)  Mr.  Munsey  predicted: 

"  The  movement  of  merchandise  will  start 
up  in  another  month  or  so,  and  from  that 
time  on  there  will  be  increased  activity  on 
the  part  of  all  the  transportation  compa- 
nies,the  railroads,  and  the  steamship  lines. 
In  fact,  every  day  now  records  an  improve- 
ment in  the  activities  of  business  and  in  the 
movement  of  grain  and  cotton  and  mer- 
chandise. And  when  the  heavy  business 
of  the  fall  is  reached  we  shall  find  ourselves, 
as  we  found  ourselves  last  fall  and  several 
preceding  falls,  sorely  crippled  for  lack  of 
necessary  transportation  facilities  to  handle 
the  vast  products  of  the  earth  and  of  our 
industries.  The  wise  railroad  management 
will  recognize  this  fact." 

Mr.  Munsey  prints  a  table  of  stocks  and 
bonds  showing  the  highest  prices  obtained 
for  them  in  1906  and  1907  and  the  prices 
ruling  for  Jan.  27,  1908,  with  the  changes 
since  Nov.  23,  1907,  the  dividend  rate  and 
the  yield  at  that  rate  on  the  prices  of  Jan. 
27.  Below  will  be  found  this  table,  with 
the  prices  for  March  13,  1907,  added  and 
showing  changes,  mainly  slight.  It  should 
be  said  here  that  Mr.  Munsey 's  general 
advice  to  purchasers  is :  "If  you  buy  any  of 
these  securities,  buy  outright,  and  don't 
worry  about  the  daily  fluctuations  of  prices. 
Don't  buy  on  margin." 


Three  Men  of  Mark. 

In  the  world  of  finance  and  industry  in 
late  vcars  have  been  three  remarkable 
men  of  whom  interesting  articles  are 
printed  in  recent  magazines.  Of  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip,  of  whom  it  is  no  secret  that 
he  "will  before  very  long  succeed  James 
Stillman  as  president  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  the  largest,  the  most  powerful,  and 
the  best  known  bank  in  America,"  Charles 
F.  Speare  writes  in  The  Review  of  Reviews. 
Mr  Vanderlip  is  already  "the  actual  guiding 
head  of  the  institution  six  months  in  the 
year."  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1901  that 
Mr.  Vanderlip,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  left  Washington  and  came  to  this 
bank  as  vice-president.  He  thus  found 
himself  in  "the  most  amazing  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  difficult  situation  in  which 
he  has  ever  been  placed."    Says  Mr.  Speare  : 

"A  desk  was  given  to  him  in  a  very  good 
location  in  the  parlors  of  the  bank  and 
possessing  a  pleasant  outlook  on  Wall 
Street.  But  no  duties  were  assigned. 
Here  he  was,  a  high-salaried  officer,  a  part 
of  one  of  the  smoothest-running  machines 
in  existence,  but  with  no  apparent  obli- 
gation to  make  this  machine  go.  Mr.  Van- 
derlip let  the  role  of  critic  alone.  There 
was  danger  of  treading  on  other  people's 
toes;  infinite  tact,  good  nature,  and  diplo- 
macy were  required.  What  he  realized 
most  forcibly  was  that  he  had  been  given  a 
chance  to  find  himself,  and  that  the  highest 
premium  paid  by  the  business  world  into 
which  he  had  been  transplanted  was  for 
ideas.  Therefore  he  looked  around  to  see 
where  he  could  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
bank." 

Before  going  to  the  bank  Mr.  Vanderlip 's 

experience  had  been  novel  enough  for  a 

banker's.     Born  on  a  farm  an  hour's  ride 

from    Chicago,    he   had   begun   life   as   an 

(Continued  on  pasje  454.) 


RAILROAD   STOCKS 

Highest  Highest  Closing 

price  price  price 

in  1906  in  1^07  Jan.  27, 
1908 

Atchison no-i  io8i  72  J 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 125!  122  87  j 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul 199I  i57i  112J 

Chicago  and  Northwestern 240  205  148 

Delaware  and  Hudson 234,'  227V  I52i 

Great  Northern 348  1894  122 

Illinois  Central 184.  172  13 ii 

Louisville  and  Nashville is6|  1  45 i  98s 

New  York  Central 156,-  134I  97S 

New  York,  New  Haven    and  Hartford      204]  189  138^ 

Norfolk  and  Western 97J  92}  66 

Northern  Pacific 23 21  189 1  127$ 

Pennsylvania 1 47  2  I41!  113 

Reading 164  \vil  ioi£ 

Southern  Pacific y; '.  <;6l  74i 

Union  Pacific 195!  183  122; 

INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 

Highest  Highest  ("losing 

price  price  price 

in   1  yofi  in   1907  Jan.  27, 
1908 

American  Car  and  Foundry  (pfd.) .  .  .  .       105  103  88J 

American  Locomotive  1  preferred) i.'o,  1  1  1  i  got 

American  Smelting  (preferred) 130  1178  91 

American  Sugar  (common) 157  137'' 

1  reneral  Electric   184  163  1  _>oj! 

National   Biscuit   (preferred) 1  1  Hi  >  1  7  ii  106J 

National  Lead  (preferred) io<>J  103  go 

United  States  Steel  (common)   so',  50J  288 

Unites  States  Steel  (preferred)   113',  107J  92 

Virginia  Carolina  Chemical  (pfd.) 1174  >o8  90 

Western  Union  Telegraph  * 94*  's  1 1  S7i 

*  Last  dividend  paid  in  stock. 


Change 

since 
Nov.  23 


+    9| 

+isi 

+  17 

4-,T* 


+  i3i 

+  10J 

+  3* 
+  3l 
+  35 
+  19I 

+  2j 
+  20 

+    6i 

+  10 


Change 

since 


Annual 

Dividend 

Rate 

6 
6 
7 

9 
7 
7 
6 
6 
8 
5 
7 

4 
6 


Yield         Closing 
to  price 

Purchaser  March  13 
1908 


6.8 
6.2 
4-7 
5-9 
5  7 
S3 
6.1 


3  -9 

8 

8.1 


Nov. 


^3 


Annual         Yield 
Dividend  to 

Rate       Purchaser 


+ 


+ 


7i 
si 
si 

+  11I 

+  7 

I  A 

+  5>l 

+  5 

—  3 


116 
145 
151 
121 
120 
9  Si 

131 

63 

I26f 

1  i6j 
1  o  2 1 

I  22 


Closing 
price 

March  13, 
1908 

884 

go? 
92 

11S 
1  ig 
1  10 
92 


g ,  I 

48 


As  heretofore  often  said  in  these  columns,  intending  purchasers  must  always  bear  in 
mind  the  vital  element  of  uncertainty  in  such  tables  as  the  above — will  the  rate  of  divi- 
dend be  maintained?  Only  tins  month  (March  1 S)  the  New  York  Central  reduced  its 
rate  from  6  to  5  per  cent.,  and  predictions  were  then  made  that  other  roads,  whose  earn- 
ings had  recently  declined,  would  follow  its  example  at  their  next  annual  meetings. 
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REPRODUCTION  OF  THE  NEW   LOW   COST   POLICY   -"PRUDENCE     PROTECTING     THE   FAMILY" 

pRUDEN> 


a 


> 


\ 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 


OF    AMERICA 


THE 


NEW  Low  Cost  Policy 

Gives 

MORE  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Annual  Cost 
Whole  Life  Policy 

Per  $1,000 
Age  20     -  $14.96 
Age  25     -     16.77 
Age  30     =     19.08 
Age  35     =    22.10 


For 


LESS  MONEY 

with 

Every  Feature  Absolutely 
Guaranteed. 


■i 


Annual  Cost 

Whol*  Life  Policy 

Per  $1,000 

Age  40  »  $26.09 

Age  45  -    31.47 

Age  50  =    38.83 

4ge55  -    48.98 


Send  your  age  nearest  birthday  for 
specimen  policy.    State  occupation. 
Address  Dept.   R. 


The  Prudential 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN, 
President. 


Home  Office 
NEWARK,  N.J 


FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING 


COLUMNS   OPEN   TO   O  O  N  S  E  R  V  A  T  I  V  E 
"»VESTM  eiMT    AN  NOUNOKM  E  N  TS    ONLY 


6 


INTEREST  ON  FIRSTS 
MORTGAGE  FARM  LOANS 

Real  Estate  is  the  basis  of  all  wealth.  Stocks 
ami  Bonds  may  shrink  and  fade  into  thin  air,  but 
the  value  of  Agricultural  Laud  seldom  depreci- 
ates, on  the  contrary  it  is  ever  advancing. 

We  make  loans  on  Farm  Lands  in  the  richest 
and  most  prosperous  part  of  North  Dakota,  which 
will  net  the  investor  6%— no  charge  for  collecting 
and  remitting  interest. 

Abstract  of  title  submitted  for  examination  and  approval. 
We  make  the  guarantee  of  ti  .  and  furnish  the  security  to  make 
good.    Correspondence  solicited. 

OAKES  NATIONAL  BANK.Oakes,  North  Dakota 


Our  r*»n«* — ■  v^  oeked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING 


OOLUMNB       OF»Crsj       TO       CONSERVATIVE 
I  (Sj  V  ESTIVI  e  IM  T         ANNOUNCEMCNTfl         OI'H      V 


Fact  Book  about 
the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The  story  of  the  unprec- 
edented development  of  this 
company  during  the  past  ten 
years  is  told  in  a  20-page 
pamphlet  which  we  have  just 
published. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  on 
request,   without  charge. 

EDWARD  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

BANKERS 

Members  N.  Y.  and  Phila.  Stock  Exchanges 

37  Pine  St.,NewYork.  501  Chestnut  St. .Philadelphia 


BUY 

TAX  BONDS 

Of  schools,  cities,  villages,  county  drains,  etc. 
Taxes  provide  means  of  payment,  not  dependent 
upon  business  for  success. 

We  own  many  issues  of  5%  to  6%  bonds,  de- 
nominations $100  to  $1,000,  and  oner  them  at 
attractive  prices. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  D,  "An  Argument  for 
Tax  Bonds."  Get  our  offerings  and  your  name 
on  our  mailing  list. 

References  everywhere.  Customers  in  thirty 
states 

REMOVAL    NOTICE 

Our  business  by  its  enormous  growth  demands 
change  in  location  to  a  more  central  point.  We 
have  therefore  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
and  request  our  patrons  to  address  us  as  below, 

WILLIAM  R.  COMPTON  CO. 

229  Merchants-Laclede  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Selecting   Bonds 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
bonds  of  conservatively  managed  corpora- 
tions now  offer  investment  opportunities 
which,  to  many  persons,  are  not  likely  to 
occur  again  in  a  lifetime. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  submit  to  inves- 
tors copies  of  our  8-page  circular  de- 
scribing in  detail  a  carefully  select- 
ed list  of  investment  bonds  yielding 
about  5  to  6  '_•  per  cent,  and  suitable 
for  the  most  discriminating  buyers. 

Write  for  Circular  Xo.  ./,/ 

Spencer   Trask   &   Co. 


Investment  Banker* 


William  and  Pine  Street* 


New  York 


Member*   (fan   \-<i'*.  Stock  Exchange 


apprentice  in  a  machine-shop,  the  first 
opening  he  x  tun  I  her's  death. 

When  he  had  saved  enough  mono;,  to  pay 
his  expenses,  he  went  for  a  year  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois;  became  afterward  a  re- 
porter in  Chicago,  where  he  rose  speedily  to 
b  •  iinancial editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  a 
place  in  which  he  won  distinction  among 
financial  men  in  that  city.  When  Lyman 
J.  Gage  went  to  Washington  as  Secretary 
of  th  ury,  he  s  (cured  Mr.  Vanderlip 

as  his  private  secretary  and  three  months 
later  secured  hs  appointment  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  place  from 
which  he  was  c  .iled  to  the  City  National 
Bank. 

Newton  Dent  contributes  to  the  Broad- 
way Magazine  (Feb.)  a  sketch  of  Elbert 
II.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  in 
which  is  made  the  following  impressive 
statement: 

"Above  him  are  100,000  stockholders, 
who  demand  dividends;  and  beneath  him 
are  200,000  workmen,  who  demand  wages, 
lie  is  the  obedient  Caesar  of  an  empire 
which  owns  more  land  than  the  States  of 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ver- 
mont; supports  more  people  that  there 
are  in  Nebraska;  employs  more  men  than 
fought  at  Gettysburg;  sails  a  larger  navy 
than  that  of  Italy;  makes  more  steel  than 
Germany ;  gathers  in  a  larger  revenue  than 
the  United  States;  and  represents  more 
capital  than  all  the  banks  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

"Judge  Gary  is  not  a  railroad  man,  yet 
the  six  railway  systems  of  his  company, 
operating  35,000  cars,  would  reach  from 
New  York  to  Mexico  if  they  were  put  end 
to  end.  He  is  not  a  practical  manufac- 
turer, yet  he  is  the  overlord  of  1,700  in- 
dustrial communities.  He  is  not  a  miner, 
yet  his  company  is  tearing  iron  ore  and  coal 
from  the  earth  with  an  army  of  40,000  men." 

Judge  Gary  is  like  Mr.  Vanderlip  in  that 
he  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Illinois.  As  a 
boy  he  chopped  wood,  fed  cattle  and  went 
to  a  country  school.  He  then  went  to  the 
University  of  Chicago,  read  and  practised 
law,  served  as  a  county  judge,  took  up 
corporation  law,  and  "about  ten  years  ago 
quit  law  for  steel."     The  story  proceeds: 

"He  and  Robert  Bacon  and  others  had 
organized  the  Federal  Steel  Company — a 
two-hundred-million-dollar  merger;  and 
the  steel  men  had  insisted  that  he  should 
become  its  president.  This  brought  him 
into  close  touch  with  J.  P.  Morgan,  who 
was  a  director;  and  three  years  later,  when 
Morgan  set  to  work  on  the  billion-dollar 
Steel  Trust,  his  first  act  was  to  call  in  Gary." 

To  the  same  magazine  Herbert  N.  Cas- 
son  contributes  a  sketch  of  Samuel  C.  T. 
Dodd,  "the  real  organizer  of  the  greatest 
trust  in  the  world" — Standard  Oil — "who 
rose  from  a  log  cabin  in  a  Pennsylvania 
wilderness,"  created  and  protected  the 
trust  for  twenty-five  years,  and  then  died 
with  his  name  practically  unknown  to  the 
American  people."      Says  Mr.  Casson: 

"Dodd  lived    and   died    in   comparative 

oblivion,   without  either   fame  or  millions, 

when  he  might  have  had  both  forthe  asking. 

During  that  time  hi'  was  the  attorne\  -in 
chief  t  lie  Standard  Oil  paid  $500,000,000  in 
dividends.       It    increased    its    share    of    the 

American  oil  business  from  four  per  cent. 
to  eighty-five.     It  enlarged  its  yearly  out- 

A  Delicious  Tonic 
HORSl'OKD'S   ACID    TIIOSPHATK 

a  teaapooniul  added  to  ■  trinss  of  cold  water  invig- 
orates, Strengthens  and  Refreshes, 


FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING 


COLUMNS       OPEN       TO       OONG    ERVATIV   S 

INVEBTMENT         ANNOUNCEMENTS         ONLY 


AN    UNUSUALLY  STRONG 
INVESTMENT 

IN   SMALL   DENOMINATIONS 
$100     $500     $1,000 

First  Mortgage  6% 
Guaranteed  Gold  Bonds 

Secured  by :  First  Morl?ase  °n  Rjch  A*ri- 

_ J  cultural  Land 

Guaranteed  by :  A™rican  Wat£r  Works 

■^»v.m  om«i.wv^   uj  .  antlGuaranteeCompany 

of  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Paid-up  Capital  and  Surplus,  $3,600,000 
ESTABLISHED  1882 

Protected   by:    United  States  Government 

J  Legislation 

For  further  reference  write  to  any  Bank  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Circular  and  handsomely  illustrated  volume, 
"  Irrigation,"  mailed  free  on  request. 

BATTLES,  HEYE  &  HARRISON, 

131  South  5th  Street.  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  H.  TRUMBULL  &  COMPANY. 

35  Congress  Street,  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 

H.  M.  PAYSON  &  CO.,  -  Portland.  Me. 

Municipal    and    Corporation 
Securities  Company 

J.  S.  KUHN,  Pres.       L.  L.  McCLELLAND,  Sec.  and  Tress. 
349   Fourth  Avenue      -       -      Pittsburgh 


OPPORTUNITY 

To  obtain  now  some  of  our  carefully  selected  first 
mortgage  loans.  Over  thirty-two  years  experience. 
Six  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually  in  New  York 
Kxchange.  Large  assortment  on  hand  to  accommo- 
date both  large  and  small  investors.  Papers  com- 
plete and  ready  for  delivery.    Write  for  particulars. 

PERKINS  &  COMPANY,  LAWRENCE,  KAN. 


OUR  BANK 
MONEY- 
ORDER 
PLAN  OF 
BANKING 
BY 
MAIL 


is  the  safest,  most  convenient  and  fairest 
to  depositors  ever  devised.  From  the 
moment  your  money  reaches  us 

FOUR  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 

is  paid  upon  it.  Your  funds  are  always 
on  deposit,  always  working  for  you,  yet 
when  you  need  money  you  can  have  out 

BANK    MONEY  ORDERS 

CASHED  ANYWHERE— AT  ANY 
TIME  with  interest  added.  The  plan  is 
new,  the  latest  and  best  idea  known  to 
modern  banking  practise.  Our  Booklet 
"P"  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  onj 
today. 

THE  DEPOSITORS  SAVINGS 
(EL  TRUST  CO. 

Tom  L.  Johnson,  President 

CLEVELAND,   OHIO 


Our  renders  lire  Uked  to  mention  TH*  I.itkkaky  DlQBST  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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put  from  a  few  trainloads  of  oil  to  22,000, 
000  barrels.  And  it  widened  the  scope  of 
its  activities  until  it  became  the  most  in- 
ternational of  all  corporations,  selling  its 
oil  to  fifty  countries  with  its  own  fleet  of 
a  hundred  steamships.  It  was  he  who 
unlocked  the  doors  of   foreign  countries." 

In  early  life  Mr.  Dodd  was  by  turns  an 
errand-boy,  grocer's  clerk,  and  printer's 
devil.  After  many  struggles  he  became  a 
lawyer  in  1859,  the  year  of  the  first  oil-well 
in  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  man's  personal 
side  Mr.  Casson  says: 

"Dodd  seldom  argued  a  case  in  court. 
He  had  an  inborn  dislike  of  publicity  and 
loud  talking.  When  he  asumed  charge  of 
the  principal  Standard  Oil  lawsuits  his 
plan  was  to  push  other  lawyers  on  the  stage 
and  prompt  them  from  behind  the  scenes. 
In  the  famous  investigation  of  1888,  for 
example,  when  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  ex- 
plained itself  to  the  New  York  Legislature, 
the  voice  was  the  voice  of  Choate,  but  the 
words  were  the  words  of  Dodd. 

"  Dodd  had  none  of  the  instincts  of  the 
money-maker.  His  ability  was  not  in 
getting  wealth,  but  in  organizing  it.  From 
his  point  of  view,  a  trust  was  not  a  device 
to  make  millions,  but  rather  a  smooth-run- 
ning machine  to  produce  better  goods  at 
lower  prices.  Dodd  never  asked  for  a  big- 
ger share  in  the  profits  he  had  helped  to 
make.  One  morning,  after  he  had  done  an 
especiallv  fine  stroke  of  legal  work,  a  friend 
rushed  into  his  office  to  congratulate  him. 
Several  minutes  later,  a  second  friend  ran 
in,  on  the  same  errand.  Then  came  a  third 
and  a  fourth. 

"'You  certainly  earned  it,  Dodd,' 
shouted  one. 

"'Earned  what?'  exclaimed  Dodd.  'I 
don't  understand  you.' 

"'Why,'  said  the  four  men,  all  talking 
at  once,  'your  salary  has  been  doubled. 
You  are  to  get  $50,000  a  year.' 

"  'Salary  doubled! '  repeated  Dodd,  quite 
undisturbed  at  the  news.  "I  hadn't  heard 
of  it.  Whatever  will  I  do  with  all  that 
money? 

HAPPY  OLD  AGE 
Most  Likely  to  Follow  Proper  Fating 


As  old  age  advances,  we  require  less  food 
to  replace  waste,  and  food  that  will  not 
overtax  the  digestive  organs,  while  supply- 
ing true  nourishment. 

Such  an  ideal  food  is  found  in  Grape-Nuts, 
made  of  whole  wheat  and  barley  by  long 
baking  and  action  of  diastase  in  the  barley 
which  changes  the  starch  into  sugar. 

The  phosphates  also,  placed  up  under  the 
bran-coat  of  the  wheat,  are  included  in 
(irape-Nuts,  but  left  out  of  white  flour. 
They  are  necessary  to  the  building  of  brain 
and  nerve  cells. 

"I  have  used  Grape-Nuts,"  writes  an 
Iowa  man,  "for  8  years  and  feel  as  good 
and  am  stronger  than  I  was  10  years  ago. 
I  am  over  74  years  old  and  attend  to  my 
business  every  day. 

"Among  my  customers  I  meet  a  man 
every  day  who  is  92  years  old  and  attributes 
his  good  health  to  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts 
and  Postum,  which  he  has  used  for  the  last 
5  years.  He  mixes  Grape-Nuts  with  Postum 
and  says  they  go  fine  together. 

"For  many  years  before  I  began  to  eat 
Grape-Nuts,  I  could  not  say  that  I  enjoyed 
life  or  knew  what  it  was  to  be  able  to  say,  '  I 
am  well.'  I  suffered  greatly  with  constipa- 
tion; now  my  habits  are  as  regular  as  ever 
in  my  life. 

"  When  I  make  extra  effort  I  depend  on 
Grape-Nuts  food  and  it  just  fills  the  bill.  I 
can  think  and  write  a  great  deal  easier." 

"There's  a  Reason."  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read 
>'The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


The  excellence  of  its 
work  is  only  equaled 
by  the  ease  with  which 
it  accomplishes  it. 

Write  us  or  any  branch  for  full  information 

THE    SMITH    PREMIER   TYPEWRITER   CO. 

Syracuse,    New  York 

Branches  Everywhere 


gmitli  Vernier 


Austin  Organ  Company  I 


TO  organists,  members  of  organ  committees, 
and  to  persons  interested  in  organ  con- 
struction we  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
visit  our  factory,  where  every  facility  is  afforded  for 
investigation  of  our  instruments  in  the  making  and 
for  personal  comparison  of  our  system  with  that 
of  other  builders. 

Our  descriptive  book  gladly  furnished  upon  request. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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$1000 

MODEL  T  FOUR-PAESCNGER  TOURING  CAR 

'Pre  Single-Cylinder 

CADILLAC 

The  single-cylinder  Cadillac  is 
the  car  that  proves  its  worth 
365  days  in  the  year.  Through 
mud,  sand  or  snow,  on  rough 
roads,  up  steep  grades,  or  in 
any  test  calculated  to  show 
the  mettle  of  a  motor — ..here 
you  will  be  amazed  at  the 
constancy,  power  and  endur- 
ance of  the  popular  single- 
cylinder 


This  type  de- 
monstrates conclusively  that  there 
may  be  real  economy in  automobil- 
ing.  It  is  the  least  expensive  of  all 
cars  to  maintain  and  operate,  bring- 
ing all  the  pleasures  of  motoring, 
within  reach  of  the  average  family. 

There  are  actual  facts  and  figures  on 
this  up-keep  question  in  our  booklet 

The  Truth  About  the  Automobile 
and  What  it  Costs  to  Maintain  One 

Compiled  from  sworn  statements  of 
158  owners.  Sent  on. request  for  Book- 
let No.  23.  The  single-cylinder  Models 
T  and  S  are  described  in  Catalog  T  23 
Cadillac  Model  H.  four  cylinders, 
30  h.  p.,  $2,500.  is  described  in  Catalog 
U  23;  Model  O,  four  cylinders,  25  h  p.. 
$2,000,  in  Catalog  G  23 

Prices  include  pair  of  dash  oil 
lamps,    tail  lamp   and   horn. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Detroit,  M'cfe. 

Mtm^T 
A.L.A.Jf. 


Largest    Part*    and    Supply    House    in    America 

Everything  for  the  Automobile 

Our    iyo8  Catalogue 
just  out.  2110  pages,  i' » o 

"u •■nations,  5000  de- 
scriptive prices,  yours 
for  the  asking. 

Neustadt   Automobile  arvd    Supply   Co. 

I  hs    l>nin  lug    IIoiihi- 

3933    OLIVE    STREET,         ST.    LOUIS.     MO. 


TYPEWRITER     BARCAINS 

115.00  and  up  Man]  ot  t  heae 
machines  haTe  been  in  useless 
than  Bizt]  days,  are  n*  good  as 
new,  and  w<>  guarantee  them  (,, 
aire  exactly  the  same  service 
Write  ns  before  you  buy,  stating 
make  <>f  machine  you  prefer. 
vVe  will  k'nc  you  t be  best 
writer  bargains  ever  oftrroil 
1  shipped  subject  to  examination. 
Mrl.tl  SHU*  TTKWRITI  R  1  v 
111  Ossrs  iii.lit.,  St.  1 Mo. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

M.\  Thoughts  Go  Marching  Like  An  Armed 
Ho-t. 

By  William  Stanley  Braitiiwaite. 

My  thoughts  go  marching  like  an  armed  host 

Out  of  the  city  of  silence,  guns  and  cars: 
Troop  after  troop  across  my  dreams  they  post 

To  the  invasion  of  the  winds  and  stars. 
O  brave  array  of  youth's  untamed  desire' 

With  thy  bold,  dauntless  captain  Hope  to  lead 
His  raw  recruits  to  Fate's  opposing  fire, 

And  up  the  walls  of  Circumstance  to  bleed; 
How  fares  the  expedition  in  the  end? 

When  this,  my  heart,  shall  have  old  age  for  king 
And  ;o  the  wars  no  further  troop    can  send. 

What  final  message  will  the  armstice  bring? 
The  host  gone  forth  in  youth  the  world  to  meet, 

In  age  returns — in  victory  or  defeat? 

— The  Evening  Transcript  (Boston). 


Memory's  Ghost. 

By  Lurana  W.  Sheldon. 

Strange  apparition  of  a  vagrant  hour. 

Thou  comest  as  a  mist  from  o'er  the  sea — 

Dim  fashioned — gliding  silently, 
To  burst  the  bud  of  memory  into  flower. 
Some  passing  soul  has  given  thee  for  dower 

A  cunning  hand  with  which  to  touch  the  heart — 
Thrilling  afresh  the  life-blood  with  thy  power 

Till  wounds   forgotten,  with  new  anguish  smart. 
Thou  hast  no  season — neither  night  nor  day 

Can  speak  thine  absence,  truly,  from  our  side; 
At  any  step  along  our  fleeting  way 

The  mocking  shadows  of  thy  presence  glide. 
Face  unto  face,  we  mutely  stand  and  gaze, 
Knowing  thee  well — thou  ghost  of  bygone  days. 
— Metropolitan  Magazine  (.April). 


A  Message. 

By  Lyoia  Schuyler. 

Come,  dear,  from  the  fortresses  of  granite 

Walling  half  the  world  out,  half  the  skies  away; 

Come  where  the  low  land,  open  by  the  shore-side, 
Offers  to  its  children  what  a  free  land  may  ! 

Broad  land,  level  land,  leagues  of  grass  and  clover. 
Ranks  of  shining  corn-blade  and  tall  tossed  plume. 

Dark  cedar  sentinels  for  long  files  of  forest. 
Goldenrod  afire  in  a  smoke  of  aster  bloom. 

Wide  land,  winds'  land,  level  for  their  coursers 

Whencesoe'er  they  come  with  smell  of  soil  or  sea 
North  winds,  west  winds,  whatsoe'er  their  quarter, 
Straight    rush   their  cavalcades — straight,   strong, 
free. 

Far    mystic    meeting-place    of    world's    marge    and 
heaven. 
Curves  the  horizon  line,  perfect  to  the  view; 
Hill   crest   nor  mountain   breast    breaks   the   mighty 
circle — 
Round  lies  the  planet  'neath  a  hemisphere  of  blue. 

This  is  the  glory  of  the  level-lying  wide  lands, 
This  is  the  splendor  that  no  strep  lands  know> 

Glory  of  the  paths  where  in  clear  hemicycles, 
World-rim  to  world-rim,  the  constellations  go. 


rrj/\\jnE>0  .     Elberta  Peach  Tree, 

1  Red  Cross  Currunt   Bush,  1   C.  A.  Green 
Niw   White  Grape   Vine,  mid  2   Uve-For- 
cvit    Hose    Bushes,   all   delivered    to    your 
house  by  mail  for  25  cents,  or  two  of  these 
collections  for  50  cents,  or  four  of  these  eol- 
1  lections  for  $1.00.    f Capital  $100,000.00.) 
Send  for  free  Fruit  Catalogue,  and  a  copy  of  Green's  Fruit 
Established  30  years.    I  Ive  Nursery  Farias. 
(.KEEN'S  NURSERY  CO.,   Rochester.  N.  Y 


Health  Without  Drugs 

^— v^     In  thirty  days.  I    gained  normal  weight  and 
/^^^\  health,   after    vainly  searching  in    America, 

f  M^Z   \   '''• pc,  Ki;v[)t,  huli.i.  t'.vlun,  |,ip.,n.    My  new 

I   ^^K*      I   I'rrr    linol.lrt    explains,   Mi1nmari7.es   knowl- 

H.     J  edge  gleaned  during  search  and  p,i\es  reasons 

V^^^^V/  tor    man's    disc.ise-bnnil  it;c    as    compared    to 
^B     '  W    lower    animals'    abundant     health.       Tou 
^^^       Upon    all    Common    ailments.      li'/ilf    now   to 

J.  LAMBERT  DISNEY,  P.O.  Sta.  P.,  Box  12,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


Made  to 

GUARANTEE 


This  answers  every  question  of 
quality  to    the    purchaser   of   a 

H  awes,  von  Qal 

HAT 

It  means  that  we  are  responsible  to  the 
wearer  for  the  ravages  of  the  weather 
— a  strong  statement,  —  made  of  our 
faith  in  the  quality  of  materials  and 
skill  of  workmanship  which  go  into 
Hawes,  von  Gal  Hats.  As  to  style, 
we  make  style — this  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  of  being  the  largest  producers  of 
men's  hats.  Leaders  always  set  the 
pace.  With  quality  guaranteed  and 
style  assured,  ask  your  dealer  for  a 
Hawes,  von  Gal  Hat. 


Shapes  in  stiff*  and  soft  hats 
to  suit  every  face,  figure  and 
fancy.    $3.00,  $4.00  and  $5.00. 


IVe  are 
makers  of  the 


cJ&iiw& 


Celebrated 
$3.00  Hat. 


r-JuLi 


Send   for  catalogue    G,  illustrating 

the  leading  and  exclufive  styles  for 

Spring  and  Summer  of  1908. 


incorporated^ 
DANBURY,  CONN 


WHOLESALE     OFFICES  : 
NEW   YORK  CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ARE  YOlJ  GETTING  STOUT  ? 

The  Ewing  Reducing  Band 
FOR   MEN 

Will  reduce  your  Lbdomen  4  to  14  inches  with- 
out theslightesl  injury  t»>  bodily  health — no  diet- 
ing, druga  or  exercise. 

Made   «'i  light    materials,   lined    with  thin     i 
ted  rubber,  ventilated  and  comfortable  ■ 
t.>  wear    no  straps,  steels  or  buckles. 
Bold  with  it  uosltire gcaftnuitee* 

Wonderful!]  - ---in  1  in  cases  of  Hernia. 

■  1 1  '  i  j  r  1 1 '.  ■  ■  i .  i .  1 1  *  - . 
Send   --.fiii  stamp  I'm   illustrated   booklet, 
aelf-measui  emenl    bl  ink  and    endorsements  fron 
■  '.i as   i nd  i he  la il \ , 

ELIZABETH    EWING 

I>(>1>(.    IIC.   1000    M.rlll.l.l     l> ,    t   In.-.,::,, 

Physicians  write  for  special   prici 


SIX  PER  CENT 


MONEY  deposited  with  this  bnnk  on 
our  Oortifloate  plan  at  6%  is  safe. 
beoanses,  oured  by  ample  capital  and  c,  re- 
fill management.   Write  for  booklet  "D." 


FIRST  TRU5TSSAVINCS  BANK 

CAPITAL  $100,000.°-°  BILLINGS.  MONT; 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  I.itkraky  Dickst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Glowing  red,  golden  bright   in  the  sumptuous  west 

land 

When  the  sunsets  blossom,  they  bloom  around  the 

sky — 

Green  and  amber  northward,  rosy  in  the  east  realm, 

Amethyst  where  amethyst  the  southern  waters  lie. 

Thunder    drums,    levin    swords,    musketry    of    rain- 
bursts — 
How   the   midnight   battle-crash   the   whole    vault 
fills  ! 
Day  brings  the  pageant  of  the  white  cloud  masses, 
Lordlier  and  lovelier  than  snow-embastioned  hills. 

Scents  of  the  salt  breeze  and  scents  of  the  clover. 
Wild  rose  and  clethra  and  bayberry's  breath, 

Glamor  of  the  sea-shine,  witchery  of  mist  wreaths — 
Hark  !   they  are  calling  and  the  summer  hasteneth. 

Come,  dear,  come  from  the  shut  and  hampered 
valleys, 
Come  where  the  waves  on  the  long  beaches  run, 
Come   where   the   bosom  of  the  warm  earth  is 
breathing 
Cool  breaths  of  ocean  in  a  broad  sweep  of  sun! 
—  The  American  Magazine  (April). 


PERSONAL 

Cannon-balls  of  Silver. — Making  silver  bullion 
into  cannon-balls  too  heavy  to  be  carried  away  on 
muleback,  is  one  way  of  outwitting  highway  rob- 
bers and  road-agents.  Senator  William  M.  Stewart, 
whose  Recollections  are  being  published  in  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post,  tells  of  an  amusing  incident  from 
his  mining  experiences  in  Nevada  where  this  clever 
ruse  was  the  means  of  saving  him  and  his  associates 
the  loss  of  a  fortune. 

It  seems  that  a  company  of  outcasts  had  discov- 
ered veins  of  precious  metal  running  across  the  edge 
of  the  ravine  which  terminated  in  their  resort  in 
Death  Valley.  Being  too  lazy  to  work  the  find  them- 
selves, the  highwaymen  sold   the  mines  to  Senator 


GROWING  STRONGER 
Apparently,  with  Advancing  Age. 


"  In  1896,  at  the  age  of  50  years,  I  collapsed 
from  excessive  coffee  drinking,"  writes  a 
man  in  Mo.  "For  four  years  I  shambled 
about  with  the  aid  of  crutches  or  cane,  most 
of  the  time  unable  to  dress  myself  without 
help. 

"  My  feet  were  greatly  swollen,  my  right 
arm  was  shrunken  and  twisted  inward,  the 
fingers  of  my  right  hand  were  clenched  and 
could  not  be  extended  except  with  great  ef- 
fort and  pain.  Nothing  seemed  to  give  me 
more  than  temporary  relief. 

"Now,  during  all  this  time  and  for  about 
30  years  previously  I  drank  daily  an  average 
of  6  cups  of  strong  coffee — rarely  missing  a 
meal. 

••  My  wife  at  last  took  my  case  into  her 
own  hands  and  bought  some  Postum.  She 
made  it  according  to  directions  and  I  liked 
it  fully  as  well  as  the  best  high  grade  coffee. 

"Improvement  set  in  at  once.  In  about 
6  months  I  beg.m  to  work  a  little,  and  in 
less  than  a  year  I  was  very  much  better, 
improving  rapidly  from  day  to  day.  1  am 
now  in  far  better  health  than  most  men  of 
my  age  and  apparently  growing  stronger 
with  advancing  age. 

"I  am  busy  every  day  at  some  kind  of 
work  and  am  able  to  keep  up  with  the  pro- 
cession without  a  cane.  The  arm  and  hand 
that  were  once  almost  useless  now  keep  far 
ahead  in  rapidity  of  movement  and  beauty 
of  penmanship." 

"There's  a  Reason."  Name  given  bv 
Postum  Co. ,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read ' '  The 
Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


THE  Cluett  system  has  looked  out  for 
all  the  requirements  of  fit,  workman- 
ship, material,  finish,  graduated  sizes  and 
the  like,  so  the  only  thing  that  you  need 
to    look   out    for   is  ~~ 

the    Cluett    label. 


SHIRTS 

Si-jo  and  more. 


"To-Day's  Shirt,"  a  booklet,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

CLUETT,     PEABODY     &     CO. 

Makers  of  Arrow  Collars 
463  River  Street  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Cf\  CALLING    CARDS^I    QO 

\4>%J'  (INCLUDING  EMCBAVED  PLATE)   "    1  o^J^ 

These  cards,  in  script,  are  as  good  as  they  can  be 
made— rich,  distinguished,  finest  grade.  Send  a  dol- 
lar, with  your  name  (one  line),  or  ask  for  a  sample 
if  you  are  skeptical.  HOSKINS  ENGRAVING  leaves 
a  lasting  impression  of  tone  and  dignity— an  exclu- 
siveness  such  as  you  seek. 

Everything  in  Engraving. 


900  Chestnut  Street 


Philadelphia 


Running    Water    in    Country    Houses 

Every  country  resident,  if  there's  a  stream  on 
his  land,  can  have  running  water  in  his  house, 
giving  him  city  conveniences,  and  in  his  barn, 
saving  him  the  drudgery  of  hand  pumping. 
Simply  install  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

Works  day  and  night  without  attention. 
Better  than  a  gasoline  engine  or  wind- 
mill. Send  for  booklet  K,  and  esti- 
mate. We  furnish  towers  and  tanks. 
NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO., 


140  Nassau  St.,  New  Fork. 


Factory :  Chester,  Pa. 


THEY'RE 

ALL 
ALIKE 


Hollow  Ground 

as  illustrated 

$2.50 


Set  of  two  in 
leather  case 


Carbo  Magnetic  Razors  are  tempered  elec- 
trically— the  heat  can  be  controlled  to  a  certainty, 
thus  securing  an  evenness  of  temper  impossible 
with  fire. 

Every  part  of  every  blade  is  exactly  the  same. 

Carbo  Magnetic  Razors  require  attention  less 
often  than  any  others,  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Write  for  booklet  "  Hints  on  Shaving,"  stating  your  dealer's 
name,  and  whether  or  not  he  bandies  the  Carbo  Magnetic 
Razor:  — We  will  then  arrange  so  that  you  can  test  one 
for  30  pays   without  obligation     on   your  part  to  purchase. 

Firm  of  A.  JL.  SILBERSTEIN, 
445-447  Broadway,  New  York 


Double  concate  I  Carbo-Magneiic 
for  heavy  beards  |  Strop 


NO  HONING 


V^X    V  >*  DA70B 


$3.00 


$1.00 


'^'/ 


N0CRINDINC 
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Veather  Prpof    iV 

I 


STYLE 


SERVICE 


The  Mallory  Cravcncttc  Hat 
is  DOUBLY  Guaranteed 

The  name  of  Mallory,  since  1823, 
has  stood  for  the  best  in  men's  hat- 
wear — honest  materials,  best  work- 
manship, and  styles  that  are  accepted 
as  standards. 

Besides  this  guarantee  of-  excel- 
lence, the  Mallory  Cravenette  Hat 
has  what  no  other  hat  can  have — 
the  quality  of  being  weather-proof 
from  the  Cravenette  process.  This 
makes  a  Mallory  stay  new  in  spite 
of  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Derbies  and  Soft  Hats,  $3.00,  $3.  50 
and  $4.00.  Sold  by  first-class  deal- 
ers everywhere. 

We  send  free,  upon  request,  an  il- 
lustrated booklet  of  hat  styles  for  1908. 

E.  A.  MALLORY  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Established  1823 

413  Astor  Place,  Cor.  Broadway,  New  York 

Factory;  Danbury,  Conn. 


WeathMPh 


CRAVENETTE  HATS 


9,059  -Word 

Business  Book  Is  Free 

Simply  srnduit  postal,  and  receive  free  our  Illustrated,  9.0^*- 
«ord  Builnen  Booklet  which  tells  howprlcelew  bualnest  expert' 
ncti  iqutezed from  the  Lives  ol  112  successful  men,  miy  be  mad* 
yours— yours  t<>  bootl  JTOUI  s.xl.iry.  yours  to  increase  your  profits, 
Sending  for  this  free  Booklet  hinds  you  to  nothing.  Involves  q  o 
obligation;  yet  It  may  be  the  metal  of  starting  you  on  the  road  to 
better thlngt.  Surely  you  will  not  deny  yourself  this  privilege 
when  it  involves  only  the  risk  ol  ■  postal— a  penny!  Send  to 
BY6TEM,  l>ri>t,90  151-157  Wubaah  Ave.,  Cklcugo 


TYPEWRITERS  «a»L«L« 

Allth-  Si  ,,1,1.,,. I  M  ,,  hiDM  Sold  or  Krnti-d  Any 
whrrr  til  |(tnM  MTr'n  I'rietK,  nil,, whir  H<«nl»l 
In   *p|»l>  on  IVirf.      Shipped     with    [>n  • 

Lion.  fxf~Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  V. 
Tj|ir»rlt»r  I- N>)„,rlum. U'-'-tM  ljlt<-S(.,('hif»|[0 


Stewart  and  several  other  capitalists.     As  he   tells 

ory: 

of  these  mines  and  the  ore  on  the  surface  we  [ 

about  a  million  of  money ;  and,  if  we  could 

have  continued  a  few  months  longer,  we  would  have 

all  our  investment  back  without  loss.     The 

■  .initiation  ot  the  ore  involved  a  large  loss 

to  tl  '  'TS. 

While  our  operations  were  in  progress  the  outlaws 
cry  cordial,  and  they  seemed  to  like  the  locality 
so  well  thai  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  away, 
hung  around  and  acted  affectionate  and  sociable 
and  kind.  We  were  on  such  good  terms  with  them 
that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  me  when  1  expected 
to  begin  shipping  bullion,  and  then  I  realized  they 
had  sold  their  mines,  not  with  the  intention  of  giving 
up  the  profit s.  but  merely  to  save  themselves  the 
necessity  of  labor. 

Having  nothing  to  do,  they  occasionally  fell  out 
with  newcomers  of  their  own  character,  and 
their  weapons  with  remarkable  skill.  Those  who 
lost  their  lives  in  these  encounters  were  regarded  as 
unlucky — nothing  more.  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  were 
in  the  habit  of  establishing  express  offices  at  mining 
camps  which  were  productive;  but,  when  I  tried  to 
make  arrangements  for  an  express  station  at  our 
mine,  they  said  that  they  "guessed  not."  They  said 
they  wouldn't  run  any  risks  at  Panamint,  not  with 
that  bunch  of  highwaymen  lying  around  just  waiting 
to  swoop  down  and  gobble  up  every  dollar  in  sight. 

We  were  stumped.  We  were  getting  out  plenty  of 
ore,  but  didn't  dare  to  run  it  into  bullion,  because  the 
minute  we  did  the  property  would  change  hands. 

Finally  I  hit  on  a  scheme.  I  had  some  molds  made 
in  which  a  ball  of  solid  silver  could  be  run  weighing 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Then  I  began 
smelting  the  ore,  and  I  ran  out  enormous  cannon-balls 
of  the  precious  stuff  that  could  have  bombarded  a 
battle-ship. 

When  the  road-agents  saw  what  I  was  doing,  their 
eyes  stuck  out  of  their  heads,  and  they  remonstrated 
with  me.  They  acted  as  tho  I  had  cheated  them 
out  of  property,  and  said  I  was  the  meanest  man  that 
ever  showed  up  in  that  locality,  they'd  swear. 

"Look-a-here,  don't  you  think  you  are  taking  a 
mighty  mean  advantage  of  us?"  grumbled  one  of  the 
bandits  one  day.  "Do  you  think  it's  right  to  play 
that  game  on  us — and  after  we  sold  you  the  mine, 
too?  Why,  we  can't  haul  away  one  of  those  boulders." 

"All  right,"  said  I,  business  is  business.  If  you 
haven't  genius  enough  to  carry  this  stuff  off,  why, 
you'll  have  to  suffer,  that  s  all.  You  can't  expect  me 
to  be  sorry  for  you,  can  you?" 

Well,  those  fellows  fairly  sweated  themselves  try- 
ing to  lug  one  of  those  silver  cannon-balls  off,  but  they 
couldn't  budge  it.  They  rode  off  on  their  horses  as 
mad  as  hornets,  and  by  and  by  they  rode  back, 
and  "cussed  me  out,"  and  said  I'd  live  to  feel  sorry 
for  being  such  an  ungenerous  skunk.  And  then  they 
rode  away,  ripping  out  the  most  terrible  oaths,  but 
presently  came  back  again.  It  seemed  as  tho  they 
couldn't  stay  away  from  that  pile  of  fine,  big  cannon- 
balls. 

Half  a  dozen  of  them  pried,  and  tugged,  and 
strained,  and  grunted,  trying  to  hoist  one  of  them 
on  a  mule;  but,  that  made  the  mule  mad,  and  by 
and  by  he  took  a  hand  in  the  proceedings,  and  made 
those  outlaws  feel  pretty  sick.  Alter  that  they 
gave  it  up,  and  while  we  were  loading  five  of  the 
silver  cannon-balls  on  an  immense  freight  wagon  they 
sat  around  disconsolate  ami  solemn  like  pall-bearers 
at   a  funeral. 

We  hauled  that   silver  out  ol  then-  like  ordinary 

t,    without    a   guard       There   wasn't    any    place 

1 1n-   outlaws   could    have   driven    tin-   wagon 
except  to  tin-  ,1  suppose,  they  would 

stolen  the  whole  thing.  They  could  have 
rolled  some  of  the  silver  down  into  a  canon,  or 
something  like  that  ;  but  if  they  had  we  could  have 
recovered  it ,  and  silver  in  such  large  packages  couldn't 
have  been  I  ely  by  outlaws,  anyhow. 


TRY  IT  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


lory,  rvturiMi  and  do  question!  naked  Maun* 
p  lop  DnpUsstor  li  tin'  result  <>i  l&  ] 
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The  Felix  P.  Dam  Daplleator  Company 
Pans  Building,  113  John  Street.  New  lurk. 


Liquid  Court  Plaster 

immediately  dries,  forming  a  tough,  transparent, 
waterproof  coating.  "New-Skin"  lieiils  Cuts,  Alira- 
sions,  Hang-Nails,  Chapped  and  Split  Lips  or 
Kincers,  Burns  Blisters,  etc.  Instantly  relieves 
Chilblains,  Frosted  Ears,  Stings  of  Insects, 
(hated  or  Blistered  Feet,  Callous  Spots,  etc..  ete. 

A  coating  on  the  sensitive  parts  will  protect  the 
feet  from  heing  chafed  or  blistered  by  new  or  heavy 
shoes.  MECHANICS,  SPORTSMEN,  BICYCLISTS. 
(JOLFERS,  in  fact  all  of  us,  are  liable  to  bruise, 
scratch  or  scrape  our  skin.  "NEW-SKIN"  will 
heal  these  injuries,  yvill  no*  wash  off,  and  after  it  is 
applied  the  injury  is  forgotten,  as  •'NEW-SKIN" 
makes  a  temporary  new  skin  until  the  broken  skin 
is  healed  under  it.  "  Paint  it  with  'New-Skin  ' 
and  forget  it,"  is  literally  true. 

CAUTION.:  WE  GUARANTEE  our  claims  for 
"NEW-SKIN."  No  one  guarantees  substitutes  or 
imitations  trading  on  our  reputation,  and  the  guar- 
antee of  an  imitator  would  be  worthless  anyway. 

ALWAYS  INSIST  ON  GETTING  '  NEW-SKIN" 
Samplesize,  lOf.  Familysize  (like illustration), 25c. 
Two  ounce  bottles  (for  surgeons  and  hospitals),  60c. 
AT  THE  DRUGGISTS,  or  we  will  mail  a  package 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  price. 

Douglas  Mfg.  Co.    ^USSSA 


Will  You  Give 
5  Minutes  a  Day 
to  Hair  Culture  ? 

You  can  easily  make  your 
hair  luxuriant  and  health- 
ful   by    the  use   of 

ED.  PINAUD'S 

{Eau  de  Quinine) 

HAIR  TONIC 

Massage  it  thoroughly  into  the  hair  roots,  and 
note  the  feeling  of  extreme  cleanliness  and  gentle 
stimulation  that  follows.  The  circulation  is 
quickened,  dandruff  germs  are  removed  and  youth- 
ful beauty  is  restored  to  the  hair.  Send  10c. 
(to  pay  postage  and  packing)  for  a  liberal  sample 
bottle. 

Write  for  free  Beauty  Book. 

PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD 
Dept.   104,  Ed.  Pinaud  Bldg.,  New  York 


Strong  Arms 

For  10c.  in  stamps  or  coin 

I  will  semi,  as  long  ,ls  the\    last,  one  of  my 

charts  showing  ezerolses  that  will  quickly 
build  up  shoulders.  hiiuh.  forearms 
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New  Stories  about  Whistler. — William  M.Chase, 
the  New  York  artist,  has  been  telling  some  character- 
istic and  interesting  stones  about  his  friend  Whistler 
which  show,  in  some  measure,  the  two  opposite  sides 
of  his  peculiar  nature,  and  lend  an  intimate  touch  to 
the  friendship  which  existed  between  the  two  great 
American  artists.  Mr.  Chase,  while  traveling  about 
Europe  in  1888,  became  fascinated  with  Whistler's 
"Little  Miss  Alexander,"  which  he  happened  to  see 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  London. 
Obtaining  the  painter's  address,  he  determined  to 
hunt  out  Whistler,  and  several  months  later  he  found 
himself  knocking  upon  his  door.  To  quote  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Sun  : 


/s^£x 


"The  door  was  at  once  opened,"  said  Mr.  Chase, 
"by  an  alert  little  man,  who,  after  eying  me  sharply 
for  a  moment  said:    "You  are  Chase,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered  in  amazement,   'but  how  did 
you  know? ' 

'"Oh,  I  have  heard  the  boys  talk  about  you,' 
returned  Whistler. 

"As  to  my  letter,  he  tossed  it  on  a  couch,  unopened, 
and  so  far  as  I  know  he  never  looked  at  it  during 
the  whole  of  my  stay  in  London. 

"After  inquiring  what  1  intended  to  do  next,  he 
told  me  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  go  to  Madrid,  because 
there  were  some  pictures  of  his  in  London  that  I 
ought  to  see.  He  then  conducted  me  to  an  exhibition 
of  his  works  in  Bond  Street,  and  devoted  himself  so 
exclusively  to  me  that  I  became  quite  puffed  up. 

"During  the  next  few  days  he  directed  me  to  sev- 
eral houses  where  some  of  his  best  pictures  were  to 
be  seen,  refusing  to  accompany  me  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  quarreled  with  the  people  and  wouldn't 
be  admitted.  One  of  the  pictures  I  saw  was  the 
famous  'Woman  in  White,'  that  the  owner  would  not 
now  part  with  for  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  That 
picture,  by  the  way,  was  in  this  country  a  few  years 
ago  and  could  have  been  purchased  by  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  for  a  small  sum.  This  same  'Woman 
in  White'  was  also  turned  down  by  the  Paris  Salon. 

"Whistler  told  me  that  the  day  the  exhibition  was 
opened  he  looked  in  vain  for  the  picture  on  the  walls, 
and  finally,  seeing  it  propt  up  face  outward  on  the 
floor  against  one  of  the  pillars  among  other  rejected 
canvases,  he  felt  rested  and  went  home." 

After  spending  a  fortnight  with  Whistler,  Mr.  Chase 
was  surprized  one  day  to  have  him  suggest  that  they 
paint  each  other's  portrait.      As  the  writer  continues: 

With  a  wry  face  Mr.  Chase  admitted  that  after  the 
first  week  they  had  a  row  every  day.  The  arrange- 
ment was  that  they  should  paint  the  portraits  simul- 
taneously and  whichever  one  happened  to  be  espe- 
cially in  the  mood  should  paint  while  the  other  posed. 
Whistler  was  always  especially  in  the  mood,  so  Chase 
did  most  of  the  posing,  and  was  kept  at  it  so  long, 
because  of  Whistler's  fancy  for  working  far  along 
into  the  dusk,  that  he  grew  almost  to  hate  the  master. 

One  evening  just  as  Whistler  had  screamed  out 
"This  is  beautiful,  Colonel  [for  so  he  had  come  to  call 
him],  bea-utiful  I"  the  long-suffering  sitter  reminded 
him  that  he  had  an  engagement  to  dine  with  Lady 
Blank 

"Dine  !"  retorted  Whistler  contemptuously. 
"Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  leave  a  beautiful 
thing  like  this  just  at  the  crucial  moment  in  order  to 
go  and  eat  with  a  lot  of  stupid  persons?  I'll  go  later, 
and  they'll  be  glad  enough  to  see  me  when  I  arrive." 

It  was  when  Whistler  was  most  natural,  Mr.  Chase 
says,  that  he  was  most  eccentric.  One  day  while  on 
their  way  to  keep  an  important  engagement  he 
stopt  to  rearrange  a  greengrocer's  stock  artistic- 
ally. An  appointment  had  been  made  for  the  sale 
of  some  pictures.     We  read: 

The  matter  was  arranged  satisfactorily,  but  when 
the  day  came  on  which  Whistler  had  an  appointment 
to  meet  his  client  at  a  bank  where  the  money  was  to 
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HAVE  ANGLE  LAMPS  IN  EVERY  ROOM  In  the 
house,"  writes  Mr.  W.  D.  Manross,  Vineyard 
Haven,  Mass.  It  is  the  most  satisfactory  system 
that  I  have  yet  tried,  and  I  have  used  gas,  electricity,  gaso- 
line and  acetylene.  I  nearly  lost  my  eyesight  a  few  years 
ago  studying  by  electric  light.  THIS  IS  THE  FIRST 
SATISFACTORY  LIGHT  to  read  by  1  bave  found  since. 
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style  lamp,  but  an  entirely  new  principle  of  oil  light- 
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Pure  Airifier 

generates  free  ozone  by  electricity, 
anil  diffuses  it  through  the  air  right 
in  the  room  where  it  is  wanted, killing 
the  organic  impurities  in  the  atmos- 
phere, restores  the  oxygen,  thus  creat- 
ing a  steady  and  abundant  supply 
of  pure,  refreshing  air,  pleasant  to 
breathe  and  invigorating  as  a  breeze 
from  pine  forests. 
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be  paid  to  him.  the  artist  was  engrossed  in  showing 
Mr  Chase  certain  sketches  and  had  to  be  reminded 
several  times  that  he  would  be  late  and  likely  to  miss 
his  man.  He  insisted  upon  Chase  accompanying 
him.  and  as  soon  as  they  were  seated  in  a  hansom 
struck  the  burse  with  his  lone;  walking-slick  and  sent 
him  off  at  a  gallop,  with  resultant  profanity  on  the 
part  of  the  driver.  Mr.  Chase  said  that  this  incident 
explained  to  him  what  he  had  frequently  noticed, 
but  had  not  understood — that  cabbies  never  seemed 
anxious  to  catch  his  friend's  eye. 

After  a  while  Whistler  again  used  the  walking- 
stick  to  convey  the  information  that  he  wished  to 
stoj>.  and  as  the  hansom  drew  up  to  the  curb  he  ex- 
claimed: 

"Chase,  look  at  that  greengrocer's.  Isn't  it  beau- 
tiful? I  think,  tho,  that  I  will  have  him  move  that 
box  of  oranges  farther  to  the  right  so  that  they  will 
come  next  to  that  green." 

Thereupon  he  alighted  and  conferred  with  the 
grocer,  who  complied  with  his  suggestion. 

Needless  to  say.  the  man  with  the  check  was  indig- 
nant when  the  artist  reached  the  bank,  but  Whistler 
soon  succeeded  in  propitiating  him. 


An  Appeal  from  Mrs.  Booth. 

March  14,  1908. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Literary  Digest: 

Dear  Sir: — It  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  these 
early  spring  months  there  must  be  many  farmers 
and  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts  of  our  country 
who  would  be  glad  to  give  a  chance  to  the  men  in 
whom  I  am  interested  to  gain  an  honest  living. 

I  think  that  my  work  for  our  country's  prisoners 
is  pretty  well  understood  by  the  public.  We  are 
trying  to  give  a  chance  to  those  whom  the  world  has 
feared  and  shunned  because  of  their  past  prison 
record  and  who,  when  they  are  desirous  of  turning 
over  a  new  leaf  and  doing  right,  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  world  of  honest 
labor. 

Now  I  am  anxious  to  place  them,  not  haphazard 
or  under  any  false  colors,  but  I  want  them  to  work 
for  good  Christian  men  who  will  take  an  interest  in 
their  welfare  and  give  them  a  chance. 

If  you  can  give  this  request  prominence  in  your 
paper,  I  think  that  it  may  reach  the  eye  of  those 
who  would  be  willing  to  correspond  with  me  on  the 
subject  I  have  found  in  the  past  that  people  are 
sometimes  anxious  to  get  these  men  for  small  wages 
to  fill  hard  and  arduous  positions.  This,  on  the  face 
of  it,  is  not  fair  and  proves  exceedingly  discouraging 
to  the  men,  especially  when  in  the  old  life  their  work 
was  easy  and  their  profits  large.  If  a  man's  past  is 
taken  advantage  of  and  he  is  expected  to  labor 
arduously  for  very  small  and  inadequate  pay,  his 
discouragement  might  lead  to  retrograding.  I  want 
our  men,  therefore,  to  be  placed  with  those  who  will 
deal  fairly  and  squarely  by  them.  They  do  not  ask 
extravagant  wages;  they  do  not.  expect  an  easy  life; 
but  they  can  but  feel  cheered  by  realizing  they  are 
making  a  success  of  life  and  rhat  they  are  paid  what 
their  labor  is  worth. 

I  have  men  who  are  accustomed  to  farm  work, 
garden  work,  the  care  of  stable  and  horses,  men  who 
know  something  of  housework  so  that  they  could 
act  as  handy  man  on  a  gentleman's  nlace,  and  then 
I  have  those  who  could  take  the  position  of  laborers 
and  do  hard  work  t  ho  not  capable  of  any  skilled 
labor  or  do  even  farm  work  with  supervision. 

Hoping  that,  some  good  results  may  be  heard  from 
this  request  and  that,  those  who  seek  to  fulfil  the 
Lord's  command  and  stretch  out  a  helping  hand  to 
those  who  need  it  so  sorely  may  see  in  this  a  way  in 
which  in  their  little  corner  of  life  they  may  serve  the 
dear  Master,  believe  me. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Mud  Ballington  Booth. 

34  West  »8th  Street, 
New  York  City 
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A  Happy 
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(^*    WSsC\j  pav  all  freight  charges.       Write  postal 

Isssssiss^s^s™    for  full  particulars  and  FREE  Books. 
O.L. Chase. The  Palntman,  Dept.     t80,  St. Louis. Mo. 


*.t  W«it  w«t  Wmt 
>'»"<■  »*>"■'  »YW««  «M««0I 
Boy  Mm  Husii««,"rtW 
0«m  Ought  Owhi  Ought 
TOK.W  toKKM  toKm.  rcbo« 
>    S»u     Snu     Sua 


Sexual 
Facts 

The  information  in  these  books 
will  insure  marital  happiness  and 
save  mankind  untold  suffering. 

The  Sex  Series 

The  only  Complftb  Serifs  of 
tvoks  published  on  delicate  subjects. 
Written  in  a  mannec  understood  by 
every  person  and  information  given 
which  should  not  hr  hidden  by  fibe  or  foolish  modesty. 
Commended  by  medical  authorities  everywhere. 
Four  books  to  boys  and  men.  Four  books  to  girls  and  women. 
"Toting  Boy."  "  Taunt  <ilrl." 

"Young  Man."  "Young  Wuman." 

"Young  llmdmnd."  "  Young  Wife." 

"Man  of  Forty-five."        "Woman  of  Forty-flre." 

$1  a  copy  each,  post  free.    Table  of  contents  free. 
Vlr  Publishing  Co  1  If.-    Land  Title  Rldg  IMilla  I"a 
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westfiatnptoQ  Bead  Park 


"xT/ie  second  "Newport' 

Elevation,  proximity  to  ocean  and  Railroad  fa- 
cilities make  this  the  most  attractive  investment 
on  Long  Island.  A  desirable  lot  may  be  secured 
here  now   as   low   as    $45.00,  on    easy  payments. 

Write  to-day  for  Booklet  and  learn  the  facts 
about  these  ideal   Villa  Sites. 


THE  LONG  ISLAND  I  NEW  JERSEY  REALTY  60. 

32  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


The   Typewriter   user   always   expects   more   and    better 

service  from  the 

Remington  Typewriter 

than  from  any  other  writing  machine.     He  has  reason  to, 
a  right  to,  and  we  want  him  to. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Two  Birds  with  One  Stone. — Mrs.  Benham — 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  hair-rescorer? " 

Benham — "I'm  going  to  use  a  little  on  my  head 
and  the  rest  on  that  hair  mattress  of  yours." — New 
York  Press. 


Ready  and  Willing. — Fellaire  (formerly  Rusty 
Rufus) — "Well,  what  do  you  wan;?" 

Tuffold  Knot — "You  wuz  kind  'nough  wunst, 
■mister,  to  give  me  a  dollar  an'  a  kick.  Ef  the  two  go 
together,  sir,  I'm  ready  fur  'em  again." — Chicago 
Tribune. 


A  First  Mortgage 
On  Improved 
Real  Estate 


is  the  safest  investment  you  can 
make— -But  mortgages  can  usu- 
ally be  had  only  in  large  amounts  and  (or  somewhat 
lengthy  periods.    Our 

6%  Certificates  of  Deposit 

have  the  positive  security  of  first  mortgages  back  of 
them — They  are  issued  in  amounts  of  $100  or  more 
— They  run  for  two  years---or  as  much  longer  as  you 
desire---They  are  negotiable — easy  to  realize  on  at  any 
time — They  are  absolutely  secure---convenient  and 
profitable---entirely  free  from  speculative  features  of 
any  kind. 

An  ideal  investment  for  women — for  professional  men 
— for  anyone  who  wants  his  savings  to  earn  the  highest 
rate  of  interest  possible  and    still  be  absolutely  secure. 

Write  for  the  booklet— -giving  full  information  as 
to  this  Company-— its  reliability  and  its  methods  of 
doing  business. 

Calvert  mortgage  &  Deposit  Company 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Informed. — Professor  (awakening) — "Is  there 
anybody  in  this  room?" 

Burglar — "No,  sir." 

Professor — "Oh,  I  thought  there  was."  (Falls 
asleep  again.)  —  The  Jewish  Ledger. 


An  Observing  Boy. — A   teacher  in    one  of  the 

Chicago    schools    called   an  incorrigible  to  her  desk, 
and  grasping  his  arm  firmly,  said: 

"Young   man  !     The   devil   certainly   has   hold   of 


you 


'Guess  yer  right,   mum." — The  Bohemian. 


Rather  Remarkable. — "What  was  there  so  re- 
markable about  Hercules  cleaning  the  Augean  sta- 
bles? "  asked  the  professor. 

"The  fact,"  answered  the  student,  after  some 
thought,  "that  so  large  a  government  contract  could 
be  fulfilled  without  somebody's  being  charged  with 
graft." — Washington  Star. 


Selfish  Alex. — Bill — "It  is  said  that  Alexander 
the  Great,  when  on  a  campaign,  ate  the  rations  of  a 
common  soldier." 

Jill — "And  did  the  poor  soldier  get  nothing?" — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


All  She  Wanted. — "I  want  to  get  some  salad," 

said  Mrs.  Youngwife. 

"Yes'm,"  said  the  dealer.      "How  many  heads?" 
"O  gracious  \     I  thought  you  took  the  heads  off. 

I  just  want  plain  chicken  salad." — Philadelphia  Press. 


Authority. — "Willie,  did  you  put  your  nickel  in 
the  contribution-box  in  Sunday-school  to-day  ?" 
"  No,  mamma;  I  ast  Eddy  Lake,  the  preacher's  son, 
if  I  couldn't  keep  it  an'  spend  it  for  candy,  an'  he 
gave    me   permission." — Denver  News. 


Where  He  Lost. — Tommy — "Do  you  believe  it  is 
fortunate  to  be  the  seventh  son?" 

Mickey — "New!     I'm  the  seventh  son.' 

Tommy — "But  the  fortune-tellers  say  the  seventh 
son  has  all  kinds  of  luck  handed  down  to  him.'' 

Mickey — "Huh:  All  I  have  handed  down  to  me 
is  me  six  brothers'  old  clothes." — Chicago  News. 


The  Obliging  Butcher. — The  parson's  wife  had- 
sent  an  order  for  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  received  in  re* 
ply  the  following  note:  "Dear  Madam — I  have  not 
killed  myself  this  week,  but  can  give  you  a  leg  of  my 
brother,  if  that  will  do.  Your  affectionate  butcher 
John  Sirloin." — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


NVE5TIGATE  YOUR. 

NSURANCE 


)  YOU  KNOW  exactly  what  your  Life 
Insurance  policy  gives  you,  and  whether  it 
is  the  kind  you  asked  and  paid  for  ? 

Are  you  thinking  of  taking  a  policy  and 
are  you  uncertain  what  kind  to  take  or  what 
companies  offer  safe  policies  ? 

30  years'  actuarial  experience  with  large  and 
small  companies,  and  as  former  Actuary  of  the 
Iowa  Insurance  Dept. ,  enables  me  to  tell  the  truth 

and  the  whole  truth  regarding  Lifelnsurance. 

I  accept  no  compensation  from  companies  or 
agents  and  I  can  therefore  give  uninfluenced 
advice. 

Write  for  particulars  or  send  me  your  policy  di- 
rect, or  in  care  of  Iowa  Nat.  Bank,  Des  Moines. 

You  may  save  money  by  so  doing,  and 
the  cost  will  be  small. 

FREDERIC  S.  WITHINGTON 

General  Consulting  Actuary 
1032  Fleming  Bldg.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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CHEESE 

to  many,  is  a  de- 
lightful course  to  a 
good  dinner.  Cheese 
is  given  an  appetiz- 
ing relish  by  using 
just  a  little 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  has  that  rare  and 
subtle  flavor  which 
increases  the  enjoy- 
ment of  food.  Try 
it  on  Baked  Beans, 
Chafing  Dish  Cook- 
ing, Welsh  Rarebits, 
and  all  Salad  Dress- 
ings. 

Jc-'N  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  N.  Y. 


I  ndiu  icin.i  I      Communion      Sets 

Many  Materials,  Many  de- 
•ignt.  Send  (or  illustrated  cat- 
alogue No.  71. 

Geo.  H.  Springer,  Mgr., 
256  and  258  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mas*. 


\  Dilemma. — He — "So  your  father  thought  I 
wanted  to  marry  you  for  your  money.  What  did 
you  sa  y '  " 

She — "I  persuaded  him  that  you  di  hit,  and  then 
1  if  thai  was  the  case  you  didn't  have  any  sense." 
—  The  Jewish  I.clger. 


Settled  Income. — "Young  man,"  demanded  the 

girl's  father,  "have  you  a  settled  income?" 

"Yes,    sir.      It    has  just   settled    $5   a  week,   but 
a  fellow  ought  to  be  glad  to  be  able  to  keep  his  job 
ny    price   now,    you  know." — Chicago   Record- 
Herald. 


A  Lesser  Half. —  "I  want  a  man  to  do  odd  jobs 
about  the  house,  run  on  errands,  one  that  never  an- 
swers back  and  is  always  ready  to  do  my  bidding." 

"You're  looking  for  a  husband,  ma'am,  not  a  man." 
—  The  Jewish  Ledger. 


Awkward. — "I  did  not  see  you  in  church  last 
Sunday." 

"I  do  not  doubt  it.  I  took  up  the  collection." — 
Bohemian. 


A  Safeguard.  — Mistress  (astounded) — "You 
can't  read,  Norah?  Good  gracious  !  How  did  you 
ever  learn  to  cook  so  well?" 

New  Cook —  'Shore,  mum,  Oi  lay  it  t'  not  bein' 
able  to  rade  th'  cook-books." — Town  and  Country. 


His   Position. — "What   position   does  the   alder- 
man of  your  ward  take  in  regard  to  Sunday  saloons"'  " 
"Usually  at  the  side  entrance." — Chicago  Tribune 


How  Would  He? — Muriel — "When  you  eloped 
with  George,  did  you  leave  a  note  telling  your  people 
where  you  had  gone?" 

Gabriei.i.f. — "Why,  of  course.  If  I  hadn't,  how 
would  papa  have  known  where  to  send  us  any  money?" 
— Illustrated  Bits. 

A  Lucky  Man. — "Young  man,"  said  the  pom- 
pous individual,  "I  did  not  always  have  this  car 
riage.      When  I  first  started  in  life  I  had  to  walk." 

"You  were  lucky,"  chuckled  the  youth.  "When 
I  first  started  in  life  I  couldn't  walk." — The  Catholic 
A'ews. 


Curl-papers  and  All. — "Art  must  ever  be  ideal 
Take  the  'Good-Morning'  pictures,  for  instance." 

"Yes?" 

"Suppose    girls    were    depicted    as    they   actually 
look!" — Washington  Herald. 


Warned. — "My  friends,"  said  the  campaign  ora- 
tor, "beware  of  the  unscrupulous  heeler.  (Applause . ) 
There  are  men  so  lost  to  shame  that  they  will  offer 
you  a  dollar  for  your  vote.  ( Hisses.)  Do  not  listen  to 
them.  Spurn  them.  Be  on  your  dignity.  Demand 
more."   (Continued  applause.) — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 


•AIN.BIdg.  WITH  PALM  GARDEN 


SOI  VI  NIK  PORTKOMO— 00    V1EW8— HAILKI)  FREE  to    ailit* 

tin-. I,  iron]  <•  it,  1  oovalesottol  poopit  «.r  chronic  ioralldft,  Thi*  «how« 
how  tb«  Battle  Croak  Banil  irium  te  ichei  how  t<>  live  \-  maintain  tha 
beht  health  and  trealeat  efficiency.  Ton  beautiful  portfolio  will  espe- 
cially intereal  health  seofcari  returning  from  the  South  and  the  I 
to  whom  a  fee  weeki  at  the  Sanitarium  ia  a  valuable  protection.  Ad* 
dr.  --  Bol   7U,    THE  SA.MTAK1I  >1.   HatHc   Irrek,  II  iek. 


"Good  as  Gold" 


Thif  mark  [©],  now  called  a  bull's  eye,  was 
used  by  the  ancient  alchemists  to  represi  nt 
gold.     If  you  want   the  choicest   vegetables 
you  should  follow  the  Hulls  Kye  [Q]  wherever  it  appears  in 

BURPEE'S  Farm  Annual  for  1908 


the   "Sih  nt  Salesman*  of  the   world's  largest   mail-order  seed  trade. 
An  Elegant  New  Hook  of  172  pages, with  hundreds    ••Root  Cooitc  that  firnur" 

of  illustrations,   it    tells  the   plan,   troth    SDOUl  the         DCS!   JCCU5    llidl    UlWIf 

It   describes  Grand   Novelties   in    Flowers   and   Vegetables,   of  unusual   importance. 
WRITE  TO-DAY,  and  the  Book  Is  yours, 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers.  Philadelphia 


If  You  Believed 

that  ©©(yip©^  BB®Gto®  would 
double  the  impressive?iess 
of  your  stationery  at 
an  extra  cost  of  a  few 
cents  only  a  day  — 
wouldn't  you  use 
@®u)p@m  ©©ME)  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other 
paper? 

!©M© 

THE  DE  LUXE  BUSINESS  PAPER 

in  spite  of  its  impressiveness, 
its  superior  toughness,  strength 
and  beauty  costs  but  ^  of  a 
cent  more  per  sheet  than  or- 
dinary paper. 

Notice  in  your  mail  the  stand- 
ing of  the  people  who  use 
@©(y)(p>®N)  ©@Ki®— representative 
business  houses,  all  of  them — 
people  who  take  pride  in  them- 
selves and  their  product. 


WE  ASK  YOU 
to  send  to-day  for  samples  of  this 
superb  paper  in  all  colors,  and 
prove  for  yourself  the  advisability 
of  using  it.  Please  use  your  present 
letterhead  in  requesting  samples. 


AMERICAN    WRITING    PAPER   CO. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Commercial  Paper  in  the  World.    29  Mills. 
HOLYOKE.  MASS. 


acOUSTICon 


Enables  the  deaf  to  hear  instantly 
and  its  continued  use  ofteu  restores  the 
natural  hearing;  no  trumpet  or  unsightly 
apparatus.  Write  us  to-day  and  learn  how 
3011  i-iiii  thoroughly  test  It  before  pur. 
iliii-liiir.  In  use  in  hundreds  of  churches 
and  theatres  ami  public  buildings  at  Wash- 
ington. Booklet  on  request. 
ACOUSTIC  CO..    12A3  Broadwav.  N.  Y. 


I  Will  Help  Make  You 
Prosperous 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write 
me  today  no  matter  where  you  live  or 
wh.it  your  occupation.  1  will  teach  you 
Real  Estate  business  by  mail ;  appoint 
you  representative  of  my  Company  in 
your  town;  start  you  in  a  business  of 
your  own  and  help  you  make  money. 
1  nua  1.1I  opportunity  fbi  men  without  capital 
1  luulurs  free.     Write  todtty     Address 

HARRY  W.  CROSS,  President,  Dept.  "3., 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 

Mardcn  HI, It  .  \\  ii-hiiiBlcn     II  I' 
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On  the  Other  Side  of  His  Mouth.  — Mrs.  SCOT! 

—  "I    like   to   hear  my   husband   whistle.      It   shows 
that  he's  satisfied  and  happy." 

Mrs  Mott — "Is  that  a  sign?  Why,  mine  whit- 
tled yesterday  when  I  showed  him  my  dressmaker's 
bill,  and  the  symptoms  were  entirely  different." — 
The  Herall  and  Presbyter. 

Indisputably  So. — Adam  looked  at  his  help- 
meet thoughtfully. 

"Well,"  he  said  in  his  emphatic  way,  "there's 
certainly  one  honor  that  is  indisputably  yours,  my 
dear.  ' 

"And  what  is  that,  Ad?"  queried  our  first  mother. 

Adam  suddenly  smiled 

"Xobody  can  dispute  the  claim  that  you  are  the 
first  lady  in  the  land,"  he  said. — Philadelphia  Tele- 
graph. 


What  Did  He  Mean? — On  reaching  a  certain  spot 
the  driver  turned  round  on  his  seat  and  observed  to 
the  passengers: 

"From  this  point  the  road  is  only  accessible  to 
mules  and  donkeys;  I  must  therefore  ask  the  gen- 
tlemen to  get  out  and  proceed  on  foot." — The  Catho- 
lic News. 


Changing  the  Signs. — The  lettering  on  the 
plate-glass  window  of  a  s'.ore  recently  acquired  as 
the  site  for  a  new  saloon  read  "ALBUM  MANU- 
FACTURER." 

A  painter  was  sent  for  to  change  it  at  as  reason- 
able a  price  as  possible,  when  he  informed  the  suc- 
cessful license  applicant  that  the  cheapest  and 
quickest  method  would  be  to  obliterate  the  first  two 
letters. — The  Catholic  Abstainer.  ■ 


She  Knew. — Teacher  (to  new  scholar) — "Now, 
Mary,  I'll  give  you  a  sum.  If  your  father  owed  the 
butcher  $13.17,  and  the  baker  $11.13,  and  the  coal 
dealer  $27.08  and  the  landlord  $15.10,  how  much 
would  he  have  to  pay  them? 

Answer — "I  don't  think  he  would  have  to  pay 
them  anything." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  I  think  we  would  move." — The  Junior 
Herald. 


Rather. — "Who  are  the  most  conscientious  peo- 
ple on  earth?  " 

"Well,  press  humorists  are  as  conscientious  as 
any,"  answered  one  of  the  fraternity.  "It  takes 
moral  courage  to  clip  good  jokes  and  print  'em  along- 
side your  own." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


The  Fruits  of  Experience. — "I'll  tell  you  who 
is  the  real  green-goods  man  to  avoid." 

"Who  is  that?" 

"The  man  who  sells  you  the  fancy  crops  for  your 
suburban  garden." — Baltimore  American. 


A  Railroad  Man's  Knock. — "That  famous  rail- 
road man,  the  late  Samuel  Sloan,"  said  a  New  York 
banker,  "loved  fast  trains  and  hated  slow  ones. 
They  tell  a  story  about  a  trick  he  once  played  on  a 
railroad  whose  service  was  notoriously  slow. 

"Having,  several  times,  to  use  this  railroad's  after 
noon  accommodation,  he  caused  a  sign  to  be  painted, 
which  he  took  from  his  pocket  and  hung  in  front  of 
one  of  the  cars  when  nobody  was  looking.  The  sign 
said:  'Passengers  are  requested  not  to  pluck  flowers 
while  the  train  is  in  motion.'  " — New  York  Times. 


Her  Sweep. — "Your  daughter,"  said  the  Jollying 

friend,  "has  such  a  comprehensive  sweep  upon  the 
piano." 

"I  wish,"  muttered  the  overworked  mother. 
"she  had  that  same  about  the  house." — Baltimore 
American. 


Water  Supply  £*« 

.         ~  .  uT         J     Problem 

for  Country  nouses  Solved 


No  elevated  tank  to  freeze  or 
leak.  Tank  located  in  cellar.  Any 
pressure  up  to  60  lbs.  The  Ideal 
Fire  Protection.  Send  for  illus- 
trated Catalogue  "O."  Let  our 
Engineers  figure  out  your  needs. 

LIST   MOSS   COMPANV 
48  South  Market  Street,       •         Boston 


These  Sox  Insured 


Are  your  socks  insured? 

We  insure  "  Holeproof  "  Sox. 

Here  is  our  guarantee — 
"If  •Holeproof   Sox   get  holes  in 

six    months,   we  will    replace    them 

absolutely  free  of  charge." 

Some  manufacturers  "guarantee" 
their  socks  and  then  make 


12— weights  medium  and  light— and  colors  black, 
light  and  dark  tan,  pearl  gray  and  navy  blue. 

YOU  can  buy  from  your  dealer  or  direct  from 
us,  and  the  price  is  always  #2.00  for  a  box  of  six 
pairs. 

Cut  out  this  ad.  pin  to  it  Two  Dollars  for  each 
box  of  socks  desired  (remit  in  any  convenient 
way),  specify  the  size  you 


Holeproof  Sox 


them  so  cheap  they  can  afford  to  replace  every 
pair  and  still  make  handsome  profits. 

If  we  had  to  replace  many  Holeproof"  Sox 
we  would  be  out  of  business  in  a  year. 

We  have  been  making — and  guaranteeing— 
"Holeproof"  Sox  for  ten  years  (we  are  the 
original  makers  of  "guaranteed  socks")  and 
have  grown  from  nothing  to  one  of  the  largest 
sock-knitting  concerns  in  the  world. 

As-  "Holeproof"  Sox  do  not  wear  out  in  six 
months,  and  are  whole  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
they  are  then  better  than  the  average  run  of 
socks  that  wear  out  in  a  few  weeks. 

"Holeproof"  Sox  are  sold  only  in  boxes  con- 
taining six  pairs  of  a  single  size — assorted  colors 
or  all  one  color,  as  you  prefer.    Sizes  are  gJ4  to 


w  i  s  li  —  a  1  s  o  colors  and 
weight- and  we   will   fill 
your    order     promptly. 

We   pay  the  trans 
portation    charges. 

Order  a  box  of 
" H  oleproof  " 
Sox   to-day 
and  ask  for 
our    little 
book 
"How  to 
Make 
Your 
Feet 
Happy." 


f1oleproo| 
flDsiery 


Registered 


Holeproof    Hosiery    Company,    73    Fourth    Street,    Milwaukee,  Wig. 


Quality 

Writing 

Paper 


This  Trade-mari  on  every  bor 

The  word  Quality  in  its 
broadest  sense  is  descriptive  of 
Whiting  Papers. 

Quality  meaning  excellence  of 
texture  and  finish. 

Quality  meaning  Tightness  of 
form,  style  and  size. 

Quality  meaning  distinctiveness 
and  elegance. 

WHITING 

Papers 

are  to  be  had  appropriate  for  every  form 
of  correspondence,  in  a  large  variety  of 
surfaces  and  textures.  That  their  superi- 
ority is  universally  recognized  is  shown 
by  the  enormous  output  of  fifty  tons 
a  day. 

When  .you  think  of  writing, 
Think  of  WHITING. 

WHITING  PAPER  COMPANY 

148-150-152  Duane  St.,  New  York 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 

Mills:  Holyoke,  Mass. 


BLYMYER,^, 
CtiurcU  School  JW; 
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TTCTLIEE  OTBZB  BILLS 
S7TEETEE,  UOSZ  SUS- 
'ABLE.LOWEB  PEICE. 
OUB  mi  CATALOGUE 
TILLS  WE7. 
Write  to  Blymyer  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Desiring    information   in    the    handling   or    investment  of 
money.     II     lll.l>  YOU  HOW  Jiml    Will   ! 

A  FEW  of  the  SUBJECTS  vitalto  ALL  the  PEOPLE. 


BANKERS  —  Thousand*) 
have  Purchased  and  In- 
dorsed them. 

BUSINESS  Men— a  Time 
Saver. 

CLERGYMEN  —  that  his 
World  by  Advice  may  be 

valuable. 

LAWYER  —  for  Handling 
Trusts, 

OFFICE  men  and  BANK 
CLERK— Aids  Advance- 
ment. 


MANAGEMENT 
Account. 

NATIONAL  BANK  and 
CURRENCY  SYSTEM. 

PROPER  Life  INSUR- 
ANCE. 

PROPER  PROCEDURE 
in  Default  of  Payment  of 
Notes  and  other  Securi- 
ties. 

SELECTION  of  INVEST- 
MENTS. 

SECURITIES— Good  and 
Bad  Points. 

Selection  of  R.  R.  Securi- 
ties and  Industrials. 

STREET  lty.  present  and 
future  prospects. 

BONDS. 

STOCKS,  Manipulating, 
Watering,  Panics— Buck- 
et Shop  Evils,  Marginal 
Accounts,  Stock  Exchange 
Rules, 

sum  KHOLDERS  Minori- 
ty—Liability. 

J 

SEVERAL  CHAPTERS  are  devoted  to  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  money  and  its  investment,  giving  a  won- 
derfully lucid  idea  of  the  A  II  C's  of  FORTUNE  BUILD- 
ING. Mr.  Rollins  is  remarkably  well  fitted  for  this  task, 
having  bad  years  of  experience  in  Banking  and  the  han- 
dling of  investments. 

We   will  send  you  a  copy   of  "MONEY    AND   IN- 
VESTMENTS,"   436  pages   bound  111  cloth,  for  $2.00 
postpaid.     After  careful    inspection  unless   you  a 
convinced  that  the  book  will  be  of    daily  service 
to  y,.ii  RETURN    IT  and  we  will  refund  your 
money. 

Send  12.00  by  money-order  or   draft   to- 
day and  lose  no   time   in  taking   advan 
tage  of  this  valuable  offer. 

801'THGATE  BOOK  CO. 
87  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Ma«s 


Methods 
Money. 

PROFESSIONAL  Men, 
in  general — a  Substitute 
for  Actual  Business  Ex- 
perience. 

RAILROAD  Men— the 
Finance  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

WAGE-EARNERS  —  Pro- 
tects Savings. 

WOMEN  -Eliminates  Mas- 
culine advice. 
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°*  COMPANY 
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Money     and    In- 
vestment*,*'      to    be 
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The  Electric  Washer 
and  Wringer 

YOU  can  now  have  your  washing's  done  by  electricity. 
The  lyOO  Electric  Washer  Outfit  (Washer,  Wringer 
and  Motor  complete)  does  all  the  heavy  work  of  wash- 
ing: and  wrings  out  the  clothes. 
Any  electric  light  current  furnishes  the  power  needed. 
You  connect  up  the  washer  the  same  way  you  put  an  elec- 
tric liyh t  globe  into  its  socket.  Then  all  there  is  to  do  to 
start  the  washer  is— turn  on  the  electricity.  The  motion  of 
the  tub  (driven  by  the  electricity)  and  the  water  and  soap 
in  the  tub  wash  the  clothes  clean.  Washing  is  clone  quicker 
and  easier,  and  more  thoroughly  and  economically  this 
way  than  ever  before. 

Servants  will  stay  contented— laundry  bills  will  be  saved 
—clothes  will  last  twice  as  long:— where  there  is  a  1900 
Electric  Washer  to  do  the  washing. 

These  washers  save  so  much  work  and  worry  and 
trouble,  that  they  sell  themselves.    This  is  the  way  of  it-» 


r^> 


Waihing 


30  Days'  FREE  Trial— Freight  Prepaid 


Wringinf 


We  ship  you  an  Electric  Washer  audprepay  the  freight. 
Use  the  washer  a  month.    Wash  your  linens  and  laces- 
wash  your  blankets  and  quilts— wash  your  rugs. 

Then— when  the  month  is  up,  if  you  are  not  convinced  the 
washer  is  all  we  say— don't  keep  it.  Tell  us  you  don't  want 
the  washer  and  that  will  settle  the  matter.  We  won't  charge 
anything  for  the  use  you  have  had  of  it. 

This  is  the  only  washer  outfit  that  does  all  the  drudgery 
of  the  washing  —  washes  and  wrings  clothes  —  saves  them 
from  wear  and  tear— and  keeps  your  servants  contented. 

Our  Washer  Book  tells  how  our  washers  are  made  and 
how  they  work.    Send  for  this  book  today. 

Don't  mortgage  your  pleasure  in  life  to  dread  of  wash- 
day and  wash-day  troubles  with  servants. 

Let  the  1900  Electric  Washer  and  Wringer  shoulder  your 
wash-day  burden  —save  your  clothes  and  money,  and  keep 
your  servants  contented. 

Write  for  our  Washer  Book  at  once.    Address— 

The  1900  Washer  C0..31U  Henry  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
(If  you  live  in  Canada,  write  to  the  Canadian  1900  Washer  Co., 
355  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  On  I.) 
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Close- 


fitting  lid 


Years 
of  Service 

The  roughest  garbageman  can't  hurt  a  W.tL  I* 
is  built  to  resist  knocks.  Corrugated,  don't  dent. 
Galvanized,  don't  rust  nor  rot.  No  wooden  strips 
to  break. 

Soap  boxes,  Hour  barrels,  weak  imitation  cans 
perish,  vanish,  are  a  constant  annoyance. 

One  man  writes  lie  used  his  Witt  8  years.  (That 
means  S3 z  times  in  the  hands  of  a  garbageman  !) 

Witt's  can  is  made  in  Ohio.  You  can  get  it  anywhere 
in  the  Ui  ited  States,      Known  by  the  yellow  label  Witt's. 

If  Yolk  drain  hasn't  Witt's,  don't  waste  time  over 
imitations.  Send  to  us  for  Witt's.  If  vou  don't  like  it 
we'll  pay  return  charges  and  refund  your  money. 

Three  Sizes:     No.  t,  i$%  X25  inches;  No.  2,  i8x 

25;    No.  3,  20^x25.     Witt's    Pail,  No.  7,  5  gallons;   No. 
8,  7  gallons  ;    No.  9,   IO  gallons.      ADDRESS 

THE    WITT    CORNICE    CO. 

*<»»  Fire-proof  and  tm-dt    l-  ,mv,.uiviti   ^\ 

water  ti^ht  bottom         DEPT.  K.  CINCINNATI,  O. 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkrary  Diom  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

March  14. — The  American  torpedo  flotilla  arrives 
at  Panama  two  days  ahead  of  schedule. 

The  Superior  Court  in  Venezuela  affirms  the  de- 
cision of  the  lower  court  imposing  a  fine  of 
Si, 000. 000  on  the  New  York  and  Bermudcz 
Asphalt  Company  for  promoting  the  Matas 
rebellion. 

March  15. — The  news  that  the  American  battle- 
ship licet  will  visit  Australia  is  received  with 
rejoicing  at  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  where  great 
welcomes  are  promised. 

The  Russian  Minister  of  Justice  asks  the  Douma 
to  vote  Si, 000,000  to  enlarge  the  overcrowded 

prisons. 

The  Chilean  section  of  the  transandine  tunnel 
on  the  Arica  and  La  Paz  Railway  is  opened. 

March  16. — Conditions  in  Haiti  cause  the  United 
States,  British,  French,  and  German  govern- 
ments to  send  cruisers  to  that  republic  to  insure 
protection  of  their  citizens. 

March  17. — The  German  Government  refuses  the 
proposal  made  by  members  of  the  Reichstag's 
appropriation  committee  to  use  the  war-fund  of 
$30,000,000  in  gold  stored.in  the  Julius  Tower  in 
Potsdam,  to  relieve  the  current  needs  of  the 
empire. 

The  Russian  Emperor  confirms  the  court's  recom- 
mendai  ion  to  commute  t  he  deat  h-s  'ntence  passed 
on  General  Stoessel  to  ten  years  imprisonment. 

March  18. — General  Smirnoff  is  severely  wounded 
by  General  Fock  in  a  duel  with  pi-"o!s  fought  in 
the  ring  of  the  riding-school  in  St.  Petersburg. 

March  19. — The  leader  of  the  Group  of  Toil  in  the 
second  Douma  is  slain  by  assassins  in  Ekater- 
inoslaf,  Russia. 

Domestic. 

General. 

March  13. — It  is  announced  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
that  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  will  re» 
move  to  Cambridge  and  become  affiliated  with 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School  next  autumn. 

John  R.  Sanderson,  W.  P.  Snyder,  W.  S.  Mathues, 
and  James  M.  Shumaker  are  found  guilty  of  de- 
frauding the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  furnishing 
the  new  Capitol  at  Harrisburg. 

March  16. — Secretary  Taft  speaks  on  negro  educa- 
tion at  a  meeting  of  the  Armstrong  Association 
in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn. 

Governor  Hughes  at  Albany  appoints  ex-Chief 
Judge  Charles  Andrews  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
as  commissioner  to  hear  the  charges  against 
Mr.  Jerome. 

March  17. — The  Assembly  at  Albany  passes  five  of 
the  banking-reform  bills. 

March  18. — Judge  Wood,  in  Boise,  Idaho,  sen- 
tences Harry  Orchard  to  death,  but  includes  a 
recommendation  to  the  State  Board  of  Pardons. 


Washington. 

March  13. — The  Post-office  Appropriation  Bill  is 
passed  by  the  House. 
Secretary  Metcalf  announces  that  the  battle-ship 
fleet  on  its  return  to  the  Atlantic  will  make  a 
cruise  around  the  world,  visiting  Hawaii,  Samoa, 
Australia,  and  the  Philippines. 

March  14. — Another  conference  is  held  at  the  White 
House  to  discuss  modification  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Law  in  its  relation  to  [organized  labor 
and  pooling  by  railroads. 

March  16. — Mr.  Tillman's  resolution,  in  the  Senate, 
providing  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
national  banks  in  the  recent  panic,  is  adopted 
after  a  lively  debate. 

The  House  passes  a  bill  to  restore  the  motto,  "In 
Goti  We  Trust,"  to  the  coins. 

March  17. — Mr.  Aldrich  reports  amendments  to 
the  currency  bill  exempting  railroad  bonds  from 
use  as  a  basis  fur  emergency  currency. 
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owner*  of  our  famous 
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man  who  hits  some 
money  imtl  wants  to  in- 
vest it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Tliev  are  sim- 
ple in  construction  and 

require   no  special   knowlodge  to  operate.      Write  for 

catalogue  and  particulars 

HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN  CO. 

252  Sweeney  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROGRAM 

"  T  T  is  so  unsensational  as  really  to  be  a  first-class  sensation," 
A  remarks  one  New  York  paper  of  the  President's  latest  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  the  "gentle  roaring"  of  which  it  contrasts  with 
the  "cataclysmic  violence  "  of  that  of  January  31.  Whether  [they 
regard  it  as  a  cause  for  congratulation,  for  alarm,  or  for  mildly 
humorous  comment,  the  editors  everywhere  seem  to  be  imprest  by 
this  contrast.  The  brevity  of  the  message,  its  "strangely  re- 
strained style,"  and  the  fact  that  "it  does  not  contain  a  single  de- 
famatory word  "  are  noted  with  various  emotions.  The  Philadel- 
phia North  American  (Rep.),  anticipating  the  enemy,  assures  its 
readers  that  to  regard  the  moderate  tone  of  the  message  as  "  evi- 
dence of  a  weakening  or  a  play  for  votes  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent "  would  be  worthy  of  only  "the  silliest  of  his  critics."  Yet 
in  spite  of  this  warning  there  are  some  papers  which,  like  the 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  Chronicle  (Dem.),  exclaim  that  it  marks  a  re- 
treat, if  not  a  surrender,  in  his  warfare  with  the  trusts.  "Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  decided  that  everybody  must  be  happy;  that  the 
plutocrat  shall  lie  down  with  the  wage-earner,  and  a  little  trust 
shall  lead  them,"  remarks  Mr.  Hearst's  Evening  Journal.  Never- 
theless, as  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.)  points  out, 
"  this  strangely  conciliatory  message  closes  with  a  threat,  the  Presi- 
dent declaring  his  intention  of  vetoing  any  bill  that  may  be  passed 
granting  a  water-power  right,  unless  the  government  is  given  author- 
ity to  collect  a  reasonable  charge  for  the  privilege  granted  and 
unless  a  definite  time  limit  is  placed  on  the  concession."  Other 
papers  find  ample  evidence  of  the  old  Roosevelt  in  several  clauses 
in  which  they  detect  efforts  further  to  centralize  authority  in  the 
Administration.  There  is  fairly  general  agreement,  however,  that 
"no  business  interests  will  be  disturbed  "  by  this  message. 

Altho  the  President  urges  that  all  the  matters  which  he  mentions 
shall  be  acted  upon  during  what  remains  of  the  present  session, 
the  press  are  frankly  incredulous  of  any  such  result — and  this  de- 
spite the  fact  that  John  Sharp  Williams  offers  to  bring  the  solid 
Democratic  vote  in  the  House  to  the  rescue  of  the  Roosevelt  pro- 
gram if  the  Republicans  will  contribute  20  or  25  votes  to  the  same 
cause.  This  program,  as  set  forth  in  the  present  message,  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

"Child  labor  should  be  prohibited  throughout  the  nation,"  says 
the  President ;  or  "  at  least  a  model  child-labor  bill  should  be 
passed  for  the  District  of  Columbia." 

He  recommends  "  the  immediate  reenactment  of  [an  employers' 
liability  law  "  protecting  the  employees  of  common  carriers,  and 
suggests  an  additional  law  compensating  the  Government's  em- 
ployees "for  injury  or  death  incurred  in  its  service." 

Concerning  injunctions  in  labor  disputes  he  urges  that  "no  tem- 
porary restraining  order  should  be  issued  by  any  court  without 


notice";  and  that  the  petition  for  a  permanent  injunction  should 
be  heard  within  a  few  days  of  the  date  when  the  order  was  issued. 

"The  Interstate- Commerce  Law  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
give  railroads  the  right  to  make  traffic  agreements  "  subject  to 
publicity  and  the  approval  of  the  Interstate-Commerce  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  should  also  be  empowered  to  pass  upon 
the  issue  of  new  securities  by  railroads  doing  an  interstate 
business. 

When  "a  common  carrier  or  other  public-utility  concern  "  goes 
under  the  control  of  a  receivership  the  law  should  guard  the  inter- 
ests of  the  stockholders  by  providing  that  at  least  one  receiver 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Government. 

The  Antitrust  Law,  which  is  now  so  sweeping  as  to  be  "either 
ineffective  or  else  mischievous,"  should  be  modified  "for  the  sake 
of  the  business  men  of  the  country,  for  the  sake  of  the  wage-work- 
ers, and  for  the  sake  of  the  farmers."  This  amendment  should 
permit  such  combinations  and  contracts  as  are  not  "unfair,  unrea- 
sonable, and  against  the  public  interest."  "Nothing  should  be 
done  to  legalize  either  a  blacklist  or  a  boycott  that  would  be  ille- 
gal at  common  law." 

There  should  be  action  in  regard  to  financial  legislation. 

"Action  should  be  taken  to  establish  postal  savings-banks." 

"Before  the  close  of  this  session  provision  should  be  made  for 
collecting  full  material  which  will  enable  the  Congress  elected 
next  fall  to  act  immediately  after  it  comes  into  existence"  in  the 
matter  of  tariff  revision.  In  the  mean  time  wood  pulp  should  be 
put  on  the  free  list,  and  the  tariff  on  wood-pulp  paper  reduced. 

"Ample  provision  should  be  made  for  a  permanent  Waterways 
Commission,  with  whatever  power  is  required  to  make  it  effective." 

The  question  of  amending  the  Antitrust  Law  appears  to  be  the 
chief  stumbling-block  in  this  program,  to  judge  by  the  Washing- 
ton dispatches.  From  that  source  we  learn  that,  while  the  need 
of  some  modification  of  this  law  is  generally  admitted,  an  opinion 
prevails  among  the  law-makers  that  the  matter  is  too  complicated, 
and  the  issues  at  stake  too  important,  to  permit  of  hasty  legisla- 
tion. As  the  President's  specific  recommendations  on  this  subject 
will  be  widely  discust,  we  here  quote  them  more  fully  : 

"  The  substantive  part  of  the  Antitrust  Law  should  remain  as  at 
present ;  that  is,  every  contract  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce 
among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations  should  continue 
to  be  declared  illegal ;  provided,  however,  that  some  proper  gov- 
ernmental authority  (such  as  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations 
acting  under  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor)  be  allowed  to 
pass  on  any  such  contracts.  Probably  the  best  method  of  pro- 
viding for  this  would  be  to  enact  that  any  contract,  subject  to  the 
prohibition  contained  in  the  Antitrust  Law,  into  which  it  was  de- 
sired to  enter,  might  be  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  or 
other  appropriate  executive  body.  This  would  provide  publicity. 
Within,  say,  sixty  days  of  the  filing — which  period  could  be  ex- 
tended by  order  of  the  department  whenever  for  any  reason  it  did 
not  give  the  department  sufficient  time  for  a  thorough  examina- 
tion— the  Executive  Department  having  power  might  forbid  the 
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SALVE    FOR   ALL. 

Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


contract,  which  would  then  become 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Antitrust  Law  if  at  all  in  restraint 
of  trade. 

"If  no  such  prohibition  was  is- 
sued the  contract  would  then  only 
be  liable  to  attack  on  the  ground 
that  it  constituted  an  unreasona- 
ble restraint  of  trade.  Whenever 
the  period  of  filing  had  passed 
without  any  such  prohibition  the 
contracts  or  combinations  could 
be  disapproved  or  forbidden  only 
after  notice  and  hearing,  with  a 
reasonable  provision  for  summary 
review  on  appeal  by  the  courts. 
Labor  organizations,  farmers'  or- 
ganizations, and  other  organiza- 
tions not  organized  for  purposes 
of  profit  should  be  allowed  to 
register  under  the   law   by  giving 

the  location  of  the  head  office,  the  charter  and  by-laws,  and 
names  and  addresses  of  their  principal  officers." 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  would  have  the  business  of  this  country  tied  up  in 
a  politician's  office  in  Washington.  In  the  hands  of  a  corrupt  offi- 
cial this  power  would  make  possible  the  most  gigantic  corruption 
the  world  ever  saw." 

And  the  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.)  exclaims  : 

"Preposterous!  Without  public  necessity,  reason,  or  demand. 
Rankly,  the  brazen  assertion  of  the  Roosevelt  imperialism!  Im- 
potent as  may  be  the  immediate  result  of  the  document,  it  ought 
to  be  one  decisive  issue  of  the  campaign.  All  else  in  the  message 
is  leather  and  prunella." 

Another  bill  to  amend  the  Antitrust  Law  has  been  introduced  by 
Senator  Foraker,  and,  on  first  acquaintance  at  least,  the  press  seem 
to  approve  of  it.     Says  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.) : 

"The  general  desire  is  to  legalize  reasonable  combination.  .  .  . 
Senator  Foraker  goes  straight  at  the  main  point  by  proposing  to 
lift  the  prohibition  against  reasonable  combinations  whether  those 
combinations  are  by  employers  or  employed.  Under  the  Foraker 
bill  it  will  be  left  for  the  courts,  taking  cognizance  of  particular 
facts,  to  define  as  cases  may  arise  what  is  reasonable  and  what  is 
unreasonable." 

In  connection  with  the  President's  recommendations  in  regard 
to  the  tariff,  the  press  are  commenting  with  much  interest  upon  the 
fact   that    Illinois   has   indorsed   the    Presidential    candidacy   of 
Speaker  Cannon,  the   veteran  "stand-patter,"  on  a  strong  tariff- 
revision  platform. 

Returning  to  the  general  aspect 
of  the  message,  we  read  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.) : 

"There  can  be  no  mistake  in  re- 
garding this  message  as  a  delib- 
erate effort  of  the  President  to 
harmonize  his  party,  give  it  some 
planks  for  its  platform,  and  pre- 
pare it  for  the  dubious  electoral 
struggle  upon  which  it  is  enter- 
ing. This  is,  at  last,  a  business 
message.  The  Republican  party 
is  to  show  once  more  that  the 
great  business  interests  of  the 
nation  are  its  especial  charge.  Not 
in  vain  did  the  anxious  merchants 
from  the  West  descend  upon  the 
White  House.  They  want  some 
spring    trade,     and    they    frankly 


eiald  Company. 
G  AT  THE   WHITE    HOUSE. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


the 


A  bill  embodying  virtually  the  points  here  set  forth  has  been  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Hepburn,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  This  bill  is  said  to  be  the  fruit 
of  six  months  of  consideration  and  consultation  since  the  National 
Civic  Federation's  conference  on  trusts  at  Chicago  last  October. 
Washington  dispatches  saythat  radical  Republicans  complain  that 
it  would  "give  all  to  the  trusts."  and  some  of  the  President's 
friends  are  quoted  as  of  the  opinion  that  he  has  " been  buncoed " 
into  approving  it.     Yet  in  some  quarters,  the  dispatches  state,  it 

finds  high  favor.  But  "no  serious  attempt  will  be  made  to  push 
it    in    either    branch    of    Congress,"  asserts    the    St.  Louis    Globe- 

Democrat  (Rep.).  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  speaks  of  it  .is  "the 
President's  program  for  the  persona]  control  of  the  trusts";  and 

the  Hartford  limes  (Ind.  Dem.)  asks  ironically: 

" Do  the  business  men  of  the  United  States  propose  to  submit 
all  their  innumerable  agreements  and  understandings  to  the  ap- 
proval of  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan,  for  instance,  who  is  regarded  by  many 
persons  as  a  possible  occupant  of  the  White  House  within  the 
next  twelve  months.-'      Not    t li.it    Mr.   Bryan    is  a  more   unlit  person 

than  the 'present  Presidenl  < > t  the  United  Stales  to  exercise  this 
vast  power,  greater  than  was  ever  before  conferred  on  any  human 
being,  but  it  may  lie  as  well  to  look  this  mailer  squarely  in  the 
face  and  have   no  misconception  as  to  the  kind  of   halter  by  which 


"  LB  I's    MAK1      UP! 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

CO  INC    OCT    LIKE    A    LAMB. 
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SEE1N'    THINGS. 

Committee—"  What  do  you  see  ?  " 

Mr.  Lilley— '•  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  all,  but  it's  awful !" 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

STILL     UNDER 


DEEP-SEA   SOUNDING! 

—  Kessler  in  the  Sf    Louis  Republic. 


WATER. 


told  Mr.  Roosevelt  so,  and  urged  him  to  be  calm  and  rational. 
Political  leaders  have  been  pressing  upon  him  the  same  duty  of 
moderation.  A  critical  election  is  impending,  and  a  policy  of  'get 
together  '  is  necessary.  Hence  this  temperate  message,  with  not 
one  malefactor  eaten  alive  in  it,  not  one  purple  patch  of  vitupera- 
tion to  be  found  within  its  four  corners." 


CREATING  A   MERCHANT  NAVY  BY 

SUBSIDY 

THAT  Senator  Gallinger's  Mail  Subsidy  Bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate without  precipitating  a  division  on  party  lines,  and  prac- 
tically without  protest  from  the  Democratic  press,  is  explained  by 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.)  by  pointing  out  that,  "unlike 
the  preceding  and  much  more  ambitious  shipping  bills,  it  raises 
no  new  issue  and  introduces  no  new  principle  into  the  Govern- 
ment's shipping  policy."  Nevertheless  the  bill  is  described  by 
Secretary  Taft  as  "an  experiment"  which,  if  successful,  "ought  to 
be  followed  by  greater  and  greater  Government  contributions  to 
the  building  up  of  our  merchant  marine."  The  bill  has  yet  to 
pass  the  House.  What  it  specifically  does  is  to  amend  the  Ocean- 
mail-service  Law  of  1S91,  thereby  increasing  from  $2  to  #4  a  mile 
on  outward  voyages  the  compensation  paid  to  mail-carrying  steam- 
ships of  the  second  class — that  is,  those  having  a  speed  of  from 
16  to  20  knots — and  also  doubling  the  $i-per-mile  rate  at  present 
allowed  to  the  third-class,  or  12-knot,  mail-carriers.  These  ves- 
sels must  ply,  however,  between  the  United  States  and  South 
American  or  Oriental  ports.  If  the  bill  passes  the  House  and  be- 
comes law  its  friends  believe  that  four  new  lines — two  to  South 
America,  one  to  China,  and  one  to  Australia — will  be  established. 
As  a  proof  that  the  present  subvention  is  inadequate  we  are  told 
that  during  the  last  twelve  months  the  number  of  American  steam- 
ships regularly  crossing  the  Atlantic  has  been  reduced  from  fifteen 
to  eight.  The  bill  provides  for  the  new  contracts  $3,600,000  a  year 
for  ten  years.  Southern  Democrats  were  won  by  the  provision 
that  if  mail  contracts  should  be  made  with  two  lines  from  Atlantic 


ports  to  South  America  the  ships  of  one  of  them  should  call  at  two 
ports  in  the  United  States  south  of  Cape  Charles. 

In  the  argument  on  the  bill  stress  was  laid  on  the  need  of  an 
American  merchant  marine,  not  only  to  share  in  the  profitable 
carrying  trade  which  will  follow  the  commercial  development  of 
South  America  and  the  Orient,  but  also  to  serve  as  a  naval  auxil- 
iary force  in  time  of  war.  Senator  Hale  pointed  out  that  of  the 
37  colliers  supplying  our  fleet  with  coal  on  its  voyage  around  the 
world,  28  are  foreign  vessels.  "If  there  should  be  war,"  he  as- 
serted, "no  government  would  allow  us  to  use  one  of  these  col- 
liers, and  without  them  our  magnificent  fleet  would  be  as  useless 
as  a  painted  ship  on  a  painted  ocean."  We  are  spending  from 
$200,000,000  to  $250,000,000  to  build  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  "with  the  cer- 
tainty that  99  per  cent,  of  the  vessels  which  pass  through  it  will  be 
under  a  foreign  flag  unless  Congress  does  quickly  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  has  done  to  revive  American  shipping." 

The  word  "subsidy,"  says  The  Chronicle  (Dem.),  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  "is  fast  losing  its  terrors  in  this  section  of  the  country." 
Many  papers,  in  the  far  interior  as  well  as  on  the  coast,  are  in  ac- 
cord with  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  in  the  opinion  that 
"no  more  important  issue  confronts  the  American  people  than  that 
of  establishing  a  merchant  marine."  Our  position  on  the  high 
seas,  asserts  The  Republican,  is  "deplorable  and  anomalous." 
"Freight,"  remarks  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.),  "is  the  mother 
of  wages,  and  as  92  percent,  of  the  earnings  of  ocean  transportation 
from  this  country  is  paid  to  foreigners,  there  must  be  somewhere 
a  neglect  that  disgraces  our  native  intelligence  and  industry." 

The  typical  opposition  to  a  ship  subsidy  is  exprest  by  Governor 
Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  in  an  interview  in  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can. In  the  first  place,  says  the  Governor,  it  is  favoritism  to  tax 
the  whole  country  to  help  a  man  who  owns  a  steamship  ;  secondly, 
it  does  not  make  any  especial  difference  whether  the  ships  that 
cany  our  commerce  do  so  under  an  American  or  a  foreign  flag. 
To  these  objections  The  American  replies  that  "the  tax  on  the 
whole  people"  is  not  to  help  the  man  who  owns  the  steamship,  but 
to  help  "all  the  producers  and   shippers  and  consumers  who  are 
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served  by  the  steamship  ":  and  that  "the  flag  on  a  ship  does  make 
a  great  deal  of  difference  in  sentiment,  in  policy,  and  in  trade." 
There  are  other  papers  which  suggest  that  subsidies  will  not  be 
able  to  coax  into  existence  an  adequate  merchant  marine  as  long 
as  the  "senseless  restrictions  "  of  the  Federal  navigation  laws  re- 
main in  force.  "  If  American  shipping  interests,"  says  the  Boston 
Herald  (Ind.),  "  were  permitted  to  fly  the  national  flag  under  con- 
ditions as  liberal  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  shipping  interests  of 
other  countries,  there  would  be  no  need  of  subsidies  to  secure 
available  colliers."  What  we  need,  asserts  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  (Com.),  is  such  revision  of  the  navigation  laws  and 
of  the  tariff  laws  as  will  "enable  Americans  to  own  and  operate 
sea-going  vessels  at  the  smallest  cost  and  to  trade  with  distant 
countries  as  freely  as  their  competitors."  Japan  is  said  to  have 
fully  550  merchant-vessels  fit  for  transport  service  on  the  Pacific. 
"Considerably  more  than  two-thirds  of  this  fleet,  "  asserts  the 
Portland  Oregonian  (Rep.),  "was  built  in  foreign  yards,  and  the 
Japanese  owners  were  not  compelled  partially  to  wreck  the  vessels 
and  then  commit  perjury  in  order  to  secure  Japanese  registry  for 
them." 

Our  need — however  it  is  to  be  met — of  a  merchant  marine  to 
serve  as  a  naval  auxiliary  fleet  is  impressively  set  forth  by  Con- 
gressman W.  E.  Humphrey,  of  Mississippi,  in  the  March  issue  of 
a  new  Boston  magazine  called  Government.     He  says  in  part : 

"We  spend  $100,000,000  annually  to  upbuild  and  maintain  our 
Navy,  principally,  in  theory  at  least,  to  protect  our  foreign  com- 
merce, our  merchant-ships.  When  the  Atlantic  fleet  reaches  the 
Pacific,  with  the  vessels  already  there,  we  shall  witness  the  im- 
posing sight  of  nineteen  battle-ships,  ten  cruisers,  and  six  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  protecting  eight  merchant-vessels 

"What  would  be  our  condition  to-day  on  the  Pacific  in  case  of 
hostilities?  The  War  Department  in  a  recent  statement  said  that, 
in  case  of  war,  that  department  would  need  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  vessels  as  transports  for  the  Army.  If  all  the  vessels  on 
both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  were  in  their  home  port  and  would 
immediately  offer  their  services  to  the  Government,  we  would  not 
procure  the  thirty-eight  vessels,  let  alone  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight.  In  the  same  report,  the  department  says  that  in  case 
of  hostilities  we  would  need  thirty-eight  vessels  in  fifteen  days- 
We  could  not  get  fifteen  vessels  in  fifteen  months  upon  the  Pacific, 
for  suitable  American  vessels  do  not  exist ;  and  even  if  interna- 
tional law  permitted  it,  which  it  does  not  in  time  of  hostilities,  we 


could  not  purchase  foreign  vessels  suitable  for  transports,  for  all 
first-class  foreign  vessels  to-day  are  receiving  a  subsidy  from  their 
governments  under  a  contract  that  absolutely  prohibits  their  sale  to 
foreign  governments.  .  .  .  Russia  and  the  United  States  are  the 
only  nations  that  ever  committed  the  costly  and  criminally  stupid 
folly  of  spending  millions  of  the  public  money  in  the  construction 
of  a  great  navy  without  at  the  same  time  building  a  merchant 
marine  as  an  auxiliary  to  support  it,  and  from  which  seamen  could 
be  drawn  for  the  crews  for  the  vessels  of  war." 


SHELTER  FOR  PERSECUTED  RAILROADS 

"  I  AHE  Supreme-Court  decisions  of  last  week,  holding  that  re- 
-*■  course  to  the  Federal  courts  can  not  be  denied  the  railroads 
by  the  recent  State  laws  that  endeavored  to  deny  them  that  privi- 
lege, and  declaring  those  laws  unconstitutional,  are  welcomed  by 
a  number  of  papers  as  being  a  material  help  to  returning  prosper- 
ity. These  "sound  and  conservative  decisions  "  have  "added  to 
the  value  and  security  of  every  railroad  property  in  the  country," 
says  the  Philadelphia  Press  ;  and  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  is  glad 
that  they  mark  "a  turn  in  the  tide  of  hasty,  ill-considered,  and  in 
many  instances  hysterical  and  vindictive  legislation  and  move- 
ments which  have  imperiled  business  and  struck  at  the  root  of  the 
property  of  those  who  happened  to  invest  in  railroad  securities." 
The  antirailroad  crusade,  declares  the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap- 
peal, has  reduced  salaries,  thrown  thousands  of  railroad  men  out 
of  work,  reduced  the  train  service,  thrown  some  of  the  roads  into 
the  hands  of  receivers,  and  crippled  nearly  all  of  them.  The  peo- 
ple should  "put  a  quietus  on  the  noisy  demagogs  who  have  started 
the  antirailroad  crusade,"  it  adds,  for  "if  this  warfare  continues 
it  will  first  cripple  the  railroad,"  and  "a  crippled  railroad  means  a 
crippled  merchant  and  manufacturer;  and  a  crippled  merchant 
and  manufacturer  means  a  ruined  farmer."  These  decisions  will 
counteract  all  this,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  believes.  They 
will  "halt  oppressive  State  legislation  against  the  railways  and 
other  corporations,  muzzle  the  demagogs  in  the  State  and  national 
law-making  bodies,  remove  the  ban  upon  capital  and  enterprise, 
and  will  tend  to  revive  the  public  confidence  and  restore  prosperity 
to  the  country." 

The  decisions  that  are  expected  to  do  all  this  were  handed  down 


Unci. I'   Sam -"Shut  your  mouth  and  open  your  eyes  and  I'll 
show  you  something  t<>  make  you  wise  " 

—  Handy  in  tin-  Dulutli  News  Tribune. 


A     MISSION     OF     l'EACE. 


CAUSE   AND  EFFECT. 

The  report  that  the  American  fleet  will  cruise  around  the  world 

'-  1 ived  with  great  satisfaction.    [Foreign  news-item.] 

— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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on  Monday  of  last  week  by  a  nearly  unanimous  court,  Justice 
Harlan  alone  dissenting.  They  have  to  do  with  the  clauses  in  the 
Minnesota  and  North  Carolina  rate  laws  that  forbid  the  roads, 
under  heavy  penalties,  to  dispute  the  validity  of  the  rate  laws  in 
the  courts.     The  Supreme  Court  says  on  this  point  : 

"By  reason  of  the  enormous  penalties  provided  in 'the  rate  laws, 
by  way  of  fines  against  the  companies  and  imprisonment  of  their 
agents  and  employees,  the  companies  were  in  effect  prevented 
from  ever  questioning  the  validity  of  those  laws,  as  the  risk  of 
confiscation  of  property  and  imprisonment  of  agents  in  case  the 
companies  failed  in  their  defense  was  too  much  to  undertake  in 
order  to  obtain  a  judicial  decision  of  the  question  of  such  validity. 

"  Such  laws  are  therefore  held  unconstitutional,  as  they  prevented 
the  companies  from  resorting  to  the  courts,  and  therefore  deprived 
them  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

Governor  Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he 
may  call  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  to  frame  a  new  rate 
law  that  will  meet  the  views  of  the  Supreme  Court.  If  the  Court 
objects  to  heavy  penalties  for  violation,  however,  the  Governor 
thinks,  the  position  of  the  State  will  be  greatly  weakened.  The 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatcli,  likewise,  thinks  a  law  will  be  worth 
little  without  penalties  severe  enough  to  curb  the  railroads,  and  it 
expresses  a  belief  that  the  Federal  Government  is  absorbing  all 
the  powers  of  the  States.  The  Minneapolis  Journal  agrees  that 
"we  are  traveling  pretty  fast  in  this  country  toward  a  more  central- 
ized form  of  government";  and  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer,  speaking  for  the  other  State  involved,  thinks  that  States' 
rights  died  at  Appomattox,  and  the  only  thing  for  the  Southern 
people  to  do  is  to  recognize  the  inevitable. 

Many  other  papers,  like  the  New  York  Tribune  and  World,  the 
Brooklyn  Times,  the  Springfield  Republican,  and  the  Louisville 
Post,  regard  these  decisions  as  another  step  toward  the  centraliza- 
tion of  power  in  the  Federal  Government ;  but  this  view  of  the 
matter  is  disputed  by  such  papers  as  the  New  York  Press  and 
American  and  the  Washington  Post.     To  quote  The  Post : 

"It  is  somewhat  surprizing  to  hear  prominent  men  in  Congress 

refer  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Minnesota  and 

•North  Carolina  railroad-rate  cases  as  'abridging  the  rights  of  the 

States  '  and  'enlarging  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government,'  and 

'giving  the  Federal  courts  greater  powers.' 

"The  right  of  a  State  to  regulate  railroad  rates  is  not  denied. 
Nor  is  the  jurisdiction  of  State  courts  abridged  'or  denied.  But 
the  Supreme  Court  does  hold  that  when  a  State  enactment  is  al- 
leged to  be  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  a 
Federal  court  may  take  jurisdiction  equally  with  the  State  courts. 
The  railroad  companies  had  the  choice  of  forum,  without  any  in- 
vidious distinction  between  the  courts.  And  after  a  Federal  court 
has  taken  jurisdiction  of  a  case,  and  before  any  proceeding  in  a 
State  court  is  commended,  the  Federal  court  has  authority  to  de- 
cide the  case,  and  to  enjoin  any  person  from  proceeding  in  a  State 
court  until  the  Federal  court  has  proceeded  to  judgment. 

"  It  was  the  attempt  of  two  States  to  usurp  powers  not  belonging 
to  them,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  that  called  forth  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Federal  power  is  not  enlarged, 
nor  the  State  power  abridged,  but  the  good,  common-sense,  honest 
judgment  is  reached  that  no  State  may  make  a  railroad-rate  law 
that  will  deprive  a  railroad  company  of  the  right  to  have  its  rights 
determined  in  open  court." 

The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  comments  thus  on  the  effect 
the  Supreme  Court's  action  will  have  in  that  State  : 

"It  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  in  curbing  radical  and  ill- 
advised  legislation  which  has  so  harmed  the  country.  The  deci- 
sion stands  as  a  bar  to  the  enforcement  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  ill-advised  enactments  of  the  last  legislature.  It  fore- 
shadows the  almost  certain  defeat  of  the  State  in  the  litigation 
now  pending  and  which  may  ultimately  go  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  this  litigation  the  State  of  Alabama  is  represented  by  some  of 
the  ablest  attorneys  that  the  bar  of  Alabama  has  ever  known.  But 
they  were  in  court  defending  legislation  which  in  spirit  and  effect 
is  opposed  to  the  fundamental  fairness  and  justice  which  should 
characterize  all  legislative  enactments." 


ADMIRAL  EVANS  ON  NAVAL  ARMOR 

NEWSPAPER  comment  is  rife  over  the  opinion  of  Admiral 
Evans  on  the  position  of  our  battle-ship  armor.  One  paper 
holds  that  the  Admiral  supports  the  critics  of  the  Navy;  another 
holds  that  he  does  not.  A  careful  examination  of  his  views  seems 
to  show  that  he  held  one  opinion  last  summer,  and  a  modified  one 


REAR-ADMIRAL   CHARLES   S.   SPERRY, 

Who  will  be  in  command  of  the  battle-ship  fleet  when  it  visits 
Japan.  He  was  the  naval  delegate  to  the  second  peace  conference 
at  The  Hague. 

at  the  completion  of  the  voyage  around   South   America.     Last 
summer,  in  an  official  communication,  he  is  quoted  as  saying : 

"It  will  be  remembered  that  all  our  ships  are  now  of  greater 
displacement  than  that  of  their  original  design,  and  in  consequence 
they  not  only  have  an  increased  draft  of  water,  but  in  the  case  of 
armored  ships  their  armor  belt  is  practically  awash  at  load  draft, 
which  leaves  them,  as  far  as  protection  is  concerned,  but  little 
better  than  armored  cruisers." 

In  a  report  just  received  from  the  Admiral,  however,  he  say 
there  are  "arguments  on  each  side."     Thus  : 

"Judging  from  the  figures  contained  in  the  several  replies  from 
commanding  officers  which  relate  to  this  subject,  it  would  appear 
that  better  protection  might  have  been  afforded  had  those  belts 
been  originally  placed  between  six  inches  and  one  foot  higher  ; 
this  on  the  theory  that  the  commanding  officer  would  admit  suffi- 
cient water  before  an  action  to  sink  the  belt  to  within  about  eight- 
een inches  above  the  water-line.  But  even  this  is  open  to  ques- 
tion, for  it  has  been  noted  that  even  when  heavy-laden  and  in  the 
smooth  to  moderate  seas  which  have  thus  far  characterized  this 
cruise  the  ships  frequently  expose  their  entire  belt  and  the  bottom 
plating  beneath. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  even  a  five-  or  a  six-inch  shell  (of 
which  there  would  be  a  great  number)  could  inflict  a  severe  and 
dangerous  injury  if  it  struck  below  the  belt,  while  otherwise  the 
water-line,  even  with  the  belt  entirely  submerged,  is,  on  account 
of  the  casemate  armor  and  coal,  immune  to  all  except  the  heaviest 
projectiles.  The  fact  is  that  under  the  sea  conditions  in  which 
battles  may  be  fought  a  belt  of  eight  feet  in  width,  if  considered 
alone,  is  too  narrow  to  afford  the  desired  protection  wherever  it 
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may  be  placed,  and  the  question  becomes  an  academic  discussion, 
with  curtain  arguments  on  each  side.  It  is  understood  that  on  the 
latest  ships  this  question  is  oi  little  import,  as  the  citadel  armor 
is  only  one  inch  less  in  thickness  than  that  on  the-  water-line,  and 
for  those  ships  already  built  it  is  believed  that  when  the  bridges 
i  emo\  ed  and  all  weights  which  will  be  landed  should  war  break 
out  are  taken  into  consideration  the  ship  will  rise  to  the  six  to 
twelve  inches  which  is  believed  to  be  the  maximum  that  it  could 
be  desired  to  raise  them." 

Another  report  showing  that  the  long  cruise  has  not  been  with- 
out its  lessons  in  this  matter  comes  from  Naval  Constructor  Rich- 
ard II.   Robinson,  who  is  with  the  fleet.      He  writes: 

"As  to  the  much-vexed  question  of  armor-belt  location,  the 
weather  and  sea  conditions  ot  this  trip  have  been  unusually  good, 
but  even  under  these  conditions  the  bottom  ol  the  licit  of  the  vari- 
ous'ships  lias  been  frequently  visible,  due  to  pitching  and  rolling, 
and  it  would  seem  th.it  the  location  of  the  bottom  of  the  belt  was 
not  excessively  low.  as  an  injury  below  the  belt  would  be  much 
more  serious  than  one  above  it  and  could  be  made  by  a  shell  ot 
any  caliber  when  the  bottom  of  the  belt  is  exposed." 


LA  FOLLETTE'S  THEORY  OF  THE  PANIC 

F  NTERESTING  but  unconvincing,  like  the  prehistoric  monster 

*■  reconstructed  from  a  single  tooth,  says  the  Minneapolis  Jour- 
nal, is  Senator  La  Follette's  theory  that  the  late  panic  was  delib- 
erately brought  about  by  the  Rockefeller-Morgan  interests  for 
"speculative,  legislative,  and  political  reasons."  Altho  this  the- 
ory came  to  birth  within  the  august  walls  of  the  Senate,  the  bulk 
of  the  press  have  so  far  declined  to  take  it  seriously.  Some 
papers,  less  incredulous,  are  ready  to  admit  that  at  least  the  panic 
was  taken  advantage  of  "by  some  men  already  rich  to  enrich  them- 
selves further."  The  Detroit  News  goes  furtherand  remarks  that 
t'.ie  Senator  from  Minnesota  "has  put  into  plain  words  and  logical 
s  iquence  suspicions  which  have  been  widely  entertained  through- 
out the  country  since  the  middle  of  October  last."  And  it  goes 
on  to  say : 

"  lie  has  voiced  an  opinion  that  prevails  in  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. It  is  a  purel)  circumstantial  case,  but  strong  enough  for  all 
that  to  convince  a  considerable  portion  of  the  jury  before  whom  it 


has  been  presented.     It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be 
any  other  defense  than  a  flat  denial." 

It  is  not  necessary,  says  the  San  Francisco  Call,  to  accept  the 
theory  in  full,  "but  it  is  well  established  that  Morgan  and  Rocke- 
feller profited  enormously  by  the  crash  in  New  York."  "When 
they  'saved  the  country,"  "it  adds,  "they  made  the  country  pay 
through  the  nose  for  its  safety." 

The  Senator's  theory  was  advanced  in  the  course  of  his  attack 
upon  the  Aldrich  Currency  Bill.     He  said  in  part : 

"There  were  no  commercial  reasons  for  a  panic.  .  .  .  A  panic 
came.  I  believe  that  it  needs  only  to  be  followed  step  by  step  to 
show  that  it  was  planned  and  executed,  in  so  far  as  such  a  pro- 
ceeding is  subject  to  control,  after  once  in  motion.  Such  a  state- 
ment, without  support  in  facts  warranting  it,  would  deserve  con- 
demnation. To  withhold  such  a  statement,  to  shrink  from  plain 
speech,  setting  forth  the  facts  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  uncovered, 
is.  in  the  discussion  of  this  legislation,  a  plain  public  duty." 

After  describing  conditions  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
on  October  24,  the  clay  of  the  crisis,  he  went  on  to  say  : 

"  How  perfect  the  stage  setting  !  How  real  it  all  seemed  !  But 
back  of  the  scenes  Morgan  and  Stillman  were  in  conference. 
They  had  made  their  representations  at  Washington.  They  knew 
when  the  next  instalment  of  aid  would  reach  New  York.  They 
knew  just  how  much  it  would  be.  They  awaited  its  arrival  and 
deposit.  Thereupon  they  pooled  an  equal  amount  and  held  it. 
Then  they  waited.  Interest  rates  soared.  Wall  Street  was  driven 
to  a  frenzy.  Two  o'clock  came,  and  interest  rates  ran  to  150  per 
cent.  The  smashing  of  the  market  became  terrific.  .  .  .  Then,  at 
precisely  2.15,  the  curtain  went  up  with  Morgan  and  Standard  Oil 
in  the  center  of  the  stage  with  money — real  money — twenty  five 
millions  of  money,  giving  it  away  at  10  per  cent 

"And  so  ended  the  panic.  How  beautifully  it  all  worked  out! 
They  had  the  whole  country  terrorized.  They  had  the  money  of 
the  deposits  of  the  banks  of  every  State  in  the  Union  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  millions,  nearly  all  of  which  was  in  the 
vaults  of  the  big  bank  groups.  It  supplied  big  operators  with 
money  to  squeeze  out  investors  and  speculators  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  decline,  taking  in  the  stock  at  an  enormous  profit.  In  this 
connection  the  operations  of  Morgan  and  Standard  Oil  furnish 
additional  evidence  of  the  character  of  this  panic.  We  have 
record  proof  of  their  utter  contempt  for  commercial  interests,  not 
only  for  the  country  generally,  but  for  legitimate  trade  in  New 
York   City  as  well.   .   .   .   They  ministered    to    the    needs  of  Wall 
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Street,  quite  deaf  to  the  appeals  of  commerce.  Their  course  was 
that  of  men  who  were  playing  with  the  credit  of  the  country  for  a 
purpose." 

Owing  to  the  enormous  growth  in  trust  consolidation  less  than  a 
hundred  men,  he  says,  now  control  the  industries  of  the  whole 
country.  "Along  with  this  enormous  increase  in  trust  power,"  he 
asserts,  "has  gone  a  steady  process  of  centralization  in  the  control 
of  that  power,  until  now  the  entire  situation  is  dominated  by  the 
Standard -Oil-Morgan  combination" — the  old  fights  between  these 
two  great  powers  having  been  laid  aside.  With  this  enormous 
concentration  of  business,  says  Mr.  La  Follette,  "it  is  possible  to 
create  artificially  periods  of  prosperity  and  periods  of  panic." 


THE  ANARCHISTS  AND  THE  BIG  STICK 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  press  on  President 
Roosevelt's  big-stick  policies  in  connection  with  monetary 
and  political  affairs,  they  seem  unanimous  in  support  of  his  sup- 
pression and  exclusion  from  the  mails  of  La  Questione  Sociale, 
the  Italian  newspaper  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  charged  with  openly 
advocating  assassination.  The  attitude  assumed  by  the  editor  of 
this  organ — who  holds  that  the  right  of  free  speech  and  the  laws 
protecting  a  free  press  entitle  his  publication  to  the  use  of  the 
mails — the  New  York  Post  believes  is  "as  nearly  undebatable  as 
any  criminal  action  could  be.  Not  even  a  jury  of  philosophical 
anarchists,"  it  says,  "could  reasonably  withhold  punishment  from 
their  colleagues  who  preach  deliberate  murder  in  the  name  of  a 
creed  of  brotherhood,"  and  the  New  York  Commercial  points  out 
that  "for  outgivings  far  less  violent  and  incendiary  than  those  of 
La  Questione  Sociale  and  of  less  frequency  Herr  Most  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  long  term  in  prison  back  in  1901  following  the  assas- 
sination of  President  McKinley,  and  the  publication  of  his  news- 
paper was  stopt." 

The  actual  menace  of  such  teachings,  naive  and  illogical  tho 
they  be,  is  emphasized  by  the  attempt  of  a  youth  named  Silver- 
stein  to  blow  up  a  squad  of  policemen  in  Union  Square,  New 
York,  on  Saturday  last.  Had  not  the  bomb  exploded  prematurely 
—mutilating  Silverstein  and  killing  a  bystander — the  result  would 
probably  have  been  a  repetition  of  Chicago's  Haymarket  massacre 
of  twenty  years  ago.  The  occasion  of  Silverstein's  attempt  was  a 
mass-meeting  of  New  York's  unemployed,  announced  by  circulars 
calling  upon  men  to  come  out  from  "their  dark  and  stuffy  tene- 
ment holes  and  to  a  risky  war."  "  Like  all  the  crimes  of  the  an- 
archists," remarks  the  New  York  Tribune,  "this  one  was  without 
rime  or  reason ;  and  it  is  this  utter  lack  of  reason  which  makes 
anarchy  so  hard  to  deal  with." 

The  Chicago  Daily  Socialist,  discussing  the  Government's 
action  in  the  case  of  the  anarchist  paper,  asserts  that  "the  sup- 
pression of  this  paper  by  executive  decree  "  establishes  a  dangerous 
precedent ;  but  it  adds  that  "there  are  probably  fewer  readers  of 
The  Daily  Socialist  than  of  almost  any  other  paper  in  the  United 
States  who  agree  with  the  principles  taught  by  La  Questione 
Sociale."  And  The  Daily  People,  an  organ  of  the  Socialist-Labor 
party  in  New  York,  agrees  "  that,  providing  La  Questione  Sociale 
made  use  of  the  language  it  is  accused  of,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment  has  done  good"  in  suppressing  it.     7/^.A^/Vgoesontosay  : 

"The  working  class,  in  its  march  upon  the  capitalistic  state, 
which  it  aims  to  capture  and  abolish,  rearing  in  its  stead  the 
Socialist  or  industrial  state,  can  not  keep  its  skirts  too  clear  of  the 
propaganda  of  physical  force  only.  This  fight  must  be  fought  out, 
if  fought  out  at  all,  on  the  civilized  plane  of  expression  of  will  of 
the  majority  by  the  ballot,  and  the  counting  of  that  ballot.  Only 
if  the  manifest  will  of  the  majority  will  have  been  ignored  and 
■contemned  by  the  defeated  minority,  will  physical  force  be  justi- 
fiable. Until  then,  only  harm  and  disaster  can  come  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  dynamiter." 

The  article  which  led  the  Mayor  of  Paterson  to  appeal  to  Presi- 


dent Roosevelt  to  annul  the  second-class  mailing  privilege  of  La 
Questione  Sociale  is  as  follows,  according  to  a  translation  printed 
in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"We  want  everybody  to  be  with  us.     We  invite  everybody  to  get 
together  and  arm  themselves.     Seventy-five  per  cent,  have  a  knife 
in  the  house  which    will 
only  cut  onions.      It   will 
be  a  good  thing  for  every- 
body to  have  a  gun. 

"When  we  are  ready 
the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  break  into  the  armory 
and  seize  the  rifles  and 
;  munition.  Then  all 
the  people  will  be  with 
us  as  soon  as  they  see 
this.  The  next  thing  to 
do  is  to  get  hold  of  the 
police  station,  and  when 
the  police  see  that  they 
are  not  strong  enough, 
the  chief  of  police  will 
ask  for  soldiers. 

"  Even  at  that  the  dy- 
namite is  easy  for  us  to 
get.  Twenty-five  cents' 
worth  will  blow  a  big  iron 
door  down.  We  don't 
want  to  forget  that  the 
dynamite  will  help  us  to 
win.  Two  or  three  of  us 
can  defy  a  regiment  of 
soldiers  without  fear. 
We  will  start  when  no 
one  is  thinking  anything 
about  it.     Then    we   can  ludovico  caminita, 

beat   them  man   for  man.  Editor  of  the  suppressed  anarchist   paper, 

At      that     time     show   no        ^a    Questione  Sociale.     He  consoles  himself 

with  the  following  reflections:  "  The  strong 


sympathy  for  any  soldier, 


winds  extinguish  a  small  flame,  but  revive  a 


even  it   they    be    the   sons  big  fire.   So  are  the  strong  persecutions  against 

of  the  people.  the  true    liberty.    They    destroy   the    feeble 

"As     SOOil     as     we     2"et  spirit  of  a  so-called  free-thinker,  but  reenforce 

,     ,  ,        ,.    .,  ,.  ,  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  a  true  apostle  of 

hold    of    the    police  sta-  liberty " 

tion    it     is    our    victory. 

The  thing  is  to  kill  the  entire  force.  If  not,  they  will  kill  us. 
After  we  have  done  this  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  look  out  for  our- 
selves and  then  for  the  people  who  helped  us.  We  must  get  into 
the  armory  and  incase  we  can  not,  then  we  will  blow  it  down  with 
dynamite.  Then  when  we  are  ready  we  must  set  fire  to  three  or 
four  houses  in  different  locations  on  the  outskirts  which  will  bring 
out  the  fire  department  and  all  the  police.  Then  we  will  start  a 
fire  in  the  center  of  the  city.  This  will  be  an  easy  thing  to  do,  as 
the  police  and  firemen  will  be  on  the  outskirts." 

The  editor  of  the  supprest  paper  says  he  will  merely  start  a  new 
one  under  another  name,  perhaps  in  some  other  city. 


WHY  MR.  LITTLEFIELD  RETIRES 

THE  resignation  of  Congressman  Charles  E.  Littlefield  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  calling  forth  a  series  of 
varied  and  conflicting  comment.  Mr.  Littlefield's  reduced  major- 
ity in  his  last  election  and  the  antagonism  which  the  Labor  party, 
led  by  President  Gompers  himself,  has  shown  toward  the  Maine 
Representative,  lead  some  to  question  the  entire  sincerity  of  his 
statement  that  he  was  "constrained  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  his 
family  to  resume  the  practise  of  law."  "  It  is  not  improbable  that 
had  there  been  practical  unanimity  among  his  Republican  constit- 
uents for  hisrenomination  next  summer  that  'sense  of  duty  '  would 
not  have  prest  in  on  him  so  irresistibly,"  the  New  York  Com  mo- 
dal (Com.)  remarks.  And  the  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.)  believes 
that  cynics  "will  point  to  Littlefield's  reduced  majority  as  an  in- 
dication that  he  prefers  jumping  to  waiting  for  the  push  that  makes 
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CopyrigbU-d,  1906,  by  Harris  &  Ewing. 

CHARLES   E.   LITTLEFIELD. 


lobbyists  and  hangers-on 
of  many  former  public 
servants  who  lag  super- 
fluous on  the  stage  long 
after  their  inefficiency 
or  divided  service  has 
been  discovered." 

With  this  view  oi  tin- 
matter,  however,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  press  do  not 
agree.  "He  was  last 
elected  against  Gom- 
pers's  opposition  and 
could  have  been  again," 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind. 
Dem.)  affirms.  We  read 
further : 

"  His  right  to  release  to 
private  life  has  been 
earned,  for  as  State  legis- 
lator, Speaker,  Attorney- 
General,  and  Representa- 
tive since  1896,  he  has 
served  his  State  even 
brilliantly  as  well  as 
faithfully." 


He  resigns  from  Congress,  "constrained 
from  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  family  to  resume 
the  practise  of  law." 


And  the  New  York 
Post  (Ind.),  after  briefly 
reviewing  his  fight  against 
organized  labor,  finds  the  only  ray  of  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Littlefield  "will  serve  through  this  session,  to  speak  the 
truth,  both  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  about  the  un-American  pretensions  of  Gompers  and  his 
kind."  "He  is  of  the  stiff-necked  generation  of  statesmen,  a 
dwindling  breed,"  remarks  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  in  speaking 


of  the  Maine  Representative's  political  independence  and  hinting 
at  a  possible  conflict  with  the  leaders  of  his  own  party  at  Wash- 
ington.    To  quote  further: 

"Mr.  Littlerield  is  the  kind  of  public  man  whose  retirement  from 
the  public  service  is  a  real  loss,  especially  in  this  time  of  feeble 
knees.  He  is  able.  He  is  honest.  He  is  brave.  He  is  abso- 
lutely independent.  He  even  dares  to  be  a  little  cranky  once  in  a 
while.  He  has  his  own  convictions.  He  doesn't  borrow  them. 
He  won't  give  them  up  for  anybody's  threats  or  cajolery.  He 
won't  sell  them  for  votes.  .  .  .  Subservience  to  the  Executive, 
worship  of  the  popular  idol,  is  not  in  his  line." 

This  phase  of  the  resignation  is  also  commented  upon  by  the 
Huston  Herald  (Ind.).     We  read  : 

"It  is  a  serious  thing  if  Congressional  service  is  made  impossi- 
ble or  intolerable  to  any  Representative  of  the  people  who  does 
not  wear  the  party  collar.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  an  effort  in 
this  direction  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  Congressman  Little 
field,  and  it  is  more  than  a  suspicion  that  the  fact  is  at  least  con- 
tributory to  his  resignation." 

In  commenting  upon  Congressman  Littlefield's  inability  to  stay 
in  Congress  because  of  financial  reasons,  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean 
(Rep.)  sees  cause  for  grave  alarm.     To  quote  in  part  : 

"  On  the  one  hand  we  have  direct  primary  laws,  and  the  agitation 
for  them  which  puts  their  principle  more  or  less  into  force  even 
where  there  are  not  such  laws.  The  effect  is  to  impose  on  a  suc- 
cessful candidate  the  vast  expense  of  two  election  campaigns. 

"The  candidate  must  seek  even  his  nomination  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  party  voters.  He  must  somehow  make  a  general  cam- 
paign within  his  own  party  before  making  one  against  the  other- 
party.     And  all  this  takes  time  and  money 

"Nor  can  friends  who  believe  in  him  come  to  his  aid.  If  in  a 
position  to  give  the  large  sums  required,  they  are  probably  con- 
nected with  joint-stock  companies,  as  are  practically  all  men  to- 
day of  large  means.  And  political  contributions  from  joint-stock 
companies  or  men  associated  with  them  are  regarded  with  sus- 
picion even  where  not  legally  prohibited." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


SlNG  SlNG  and  Standard  Oil  are  accused  of  stealing  water.      There  are  a  lot 
of  thieves  in  Sing  Sing. — New  }'ork  American, 

Mr.  Hearst  is  said  to  be  grooming  one  Thomas  L.  Hisgen,  a  Massachusetts 
urease  manufacturer,   for  the  Presidential  nominee  of  the   Independence 


League.      Useful  man  around  the  Hub,  perhaps,  but  will  he  be  any  good  any- 
\\  here  else? — Chicago  Post. 

Senator   Allison's  period  of  service  in  the  Senate  may  have  been  longer 
than  anybody  else's,  as  the  Washington  Herald  says,  but  Senator  Piatt's  has 

certainly    seemed    longer.  —  Richmond    Times- 

1  lis  patch. 


Puck." 

"  Their  \\;is  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe 

Whose  progenj  here  are  presented  bj  Pughe, 
She  petted  and  pampered  and  coddled  tin-  brats, 
\nd  guarded  her  brood  from  the  bad  Democrats." 

—  Pughe  in  Puck. 


Fashion  note.  Purses  come  flatter  this 
year.-    l-'loriaa  Tunes  Unton, 

W  I  Bryan  is  going  to  be  the  next  Presi- 
dent, or  so  me  bod  5  else  will. — Memphis  Com- 
mercial A  ppeal. 

This  is  a  sad  but  not  unusual  year.  The 
last  survivor  of  the  charge  of  the  light  brigade 
has  died  again.     Chicago  Daily  .Was 

President   Roosevelt,   being   a    pcrsi-: 
man,    is    still    planning    to   get     some  real 
out    of   the    present    Congress. — Chicag o  Daily 

The  American  heiresses  who  have  their  eyes 
fixed  on  royalty  appear  to  neglect  the  exten- 
sive opportunity  in  Turkey.  Besides,  the  Si-.  It  an 
needs  the  money.     Si.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

Quite  a  number  of  new  political  parties  have 

stalled    tip    for    the  purpose  of  abolishing   hard 

but   the  chances  are   that  hard  times  will 

abolish  the  parties  fust.     Philadelphia  Press. 

SENATOR  BOURNE  was  premature  in  award- 
ing to  Jud|  OSS  his  Si, 000    prize   for  the 

best  essaj  on  "Why  Roosevelt  Should  Have 
a  Second  Elective  Term."  Had  he  but  held 
up  the  award  for  another  twenty-four  hours 
the  prize  would  have  gone  by  acclamation  to- 
the  gifted  author  of  that  unanswerable  1 
entitled  "Special  Message  to  the  Senate  and 
I  louse  of  Representatives  " — .Wit'  York  It 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


A  RUSSIAN  ADVANCE  ON  SWEDEN 

A  SCHEME  of  Russia  to  fortify  the  Aland  Archipelago  has 
caused  considerable  stirring  of  hearts  in  Sweden.  Aland 
lies  between  Russia  and  the  latter  country,  and  by  treaty  provisions 
Aland  can  not  be  fortified  by  Russia  without  the  consent  of  Eng- 
land. Sweden  seems  to  be  shaking  in  her  shoes  lest  Russia's  for- 
tress on  that  part  of  the  Baltic  should  threaten  her  own  safety  and 
result  in  her  sharing  the  somewhat  melancholy  fate  of  Finland. 
Hence  her  appeal  to  England.  The  press  of  Stockholm  utter  the 
shrieks  of  a  flock  of  poultry  which  see  the  hawk  hovering  in  the 
air.  But  they  point  out  to  England  that  she  too  is  involved  in  the 
common  danger.  Mr.  E.  A.  Sith,  writing  in  the  Aftonbladet 
(Stockholm),  plainly  declares  that  "a  powerful  Russian  fort,  with 
a  strong  Russian  garrison  and  fleet  in  the  Aland  Archipelago,  will 
certainly  prove  to  be  the  first 
nail  in  Sweden's  and,  later  on, 
in  England's  coffin." 

Sweden  has  a  real  dread  that 
some  day  she  will  be  made  a 
Russian  province.  We  read  in 
the  press  that  King  Oscar  felt  the 
disconnection  of  the  two  nations 
mostly  on  account  of  the  weak- 
ness brought  upon  Sweden  by  the 
severance  of  the  tie.  The  Swe- 
dish dread  of  Russia  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  article  from  the 
paper  cited  above,  from  which  we 
quote  the  following  sentences  : 

"  It  is  of  no  use  trying  to  con- 
vince ourselves  that  Russia,  after 
having  got  her  own  way  respect- 
ing Aland,  will  be  contented  with 
developing  her  fleet  and  its  power 
merely  in  the  Aland  group  of 
islands.  The  curiosity  peculiar 
to  seamen  will  soon  give  us  the 
honor  of  visits  from  Russian 
squadrons  in  our  archipelago, 
which  probably  would  be  exam- 
ined by  dark  and  in  daylight  and 

sounded  with  the  lead.  But  such  visits  and  investigations  are  not 
permitted  even  if  they  are  sometimes  tolerated.  They  can  result 
in  unfortunate  inquiries,  and  the  powerful  side  can  then  give 
evidence  of  possessing  a  very  irritating  temper,  which  can  lead 
to  unhappy  conflicts. 

"We  do  not  doubt  that  a  united  Fatherland  with  concentrated 
strength  would  be  able  to  keep  out  an  eventual  invader  for  many 
years,  but  if  the  antimilitary  feelings  gain  a  footing  in  the  army 
and  navy  our  power  would  probably  be  weakened  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  and  the  day  would  not  then  be  far  distant  when  our 
antimilitarists  would  have  a  five  years'  training  period  in  East 
Asia  with  Japan  before  them  and  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  behind. 

"Then  Russia,  with  her  innumerable  resources  for  collecting 
men,  would  gradually  be  successful  in  stifling  us,  and  in  obtaining 
a  harbor  on  the  North  Sea — then  comes  England's  turn. 

"Don't  come  to  us  saying:  it  can  never  go  so  far  because  it 
must  also  depend  upon  what  compensation  Russia  can  offer  Ger- 
many. It  is  not  at  all  absolutely  impossible  that  Russia  in  a  more 
•or  less  distant  future  can  have  appropriated  at  least  a  part  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula." 

England,  says  this  writer,  is  remotely  involved  in  this  diplo- 
matic and  military  advance  of  Russia,  and  England  ought  to  wake 
up  to  the  danger  of  her  situation.  She  is  likely  to  have  another 
.adversary  on  the  German  Ocean.     To  quote  further  : 

"When  this  step  has  been  taken  Russia  has  secured  just  what 
she  needs  and  desire"  ■    a  first-class  recruiting:  field  for  her  fleet. 


When  Sweden  and  Norway  have  become  nothing  else  upon  the 
map  than  Russian  provinces  the  English  fleet  would  no  longer 
have  to  fight  against  a  navy  manned  merely  by  Asiatics  or  Rus- 
sians, but  with  quite  another  and  extremely  capable  element. 

"Has  England  weighed  the  importance  of  these  possibilities? 
Every  successful  step  the  Russian  Eagle  makes  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection in  favor  of  her  position  for  attack  and  defense  brings  her 
nearer  to  the  British  Isles." 


THE  CONGO  FREE  STA  TE 


ENGLAND'S  "GRAB  AT  THE  KONGO" 

r  I  "HE  more  humanitarian  England  becomes,  the  more  the  sus- 

*■       picions  of  Belgium  are  aroused,  especially  when  England's 

benevolence  takes  the   form    of    threatened    interference     in    a 

colony  that  might  be  brought  under  British  control.     "  The  latest 

London  farce  has  been  well 
played "  in  Parliament  by  Lord 
Cromer,  with  the  intention  of  pre- 
paring European  public  opinion 
"for  an  English  grab  at  the  Kon- 
go," remarks  one  Brussels  paper 
sarcastically.  "Lord  Cromer," 
we  are  told  by  the  Vingtieme 
Steele  (Brussels),  "very  craftily 
made  known  the  plan  of  the  con- 
spirators." The  ex-viceroy  of 
Egypt  proposes  to  "  international- 
ize "  the  Kongo,  it  remarks,  as 
he  "internationalized"  Egypt. 
This  Liberal  Belgian  organ,  just 
on  the  eve  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Kongo  by  annexation  to  the  Bel- 
gian nation,  largely  through  the 
influence  of  Liberal  politicians, 
proceeds  in  the  following  bitter 
strain : 


THE     (RED)     RUBBER     KING. 

A  British  view  of  Leopold,  from  the  London  Daily  Chronicle 


"Everybody  knows  that  Egypt 
does  not  belong  to  England. 
Egypt  has  been  'international- 
ized.' To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses it  is  English,  The  English 
are  the  masters  of  Egypt,  and  the  wealth  of  Egypt  serves  only 
to  enrich  the  English.  Legally,  however,  Egypt  is  'international,' 
and  it  is  this  legal  fiction  that  has  opened  the  way  for  English 
occupation  and  exploitation.  ...  It  may  appear  marvelous  that 
England  should  be  able  to  lay  hands  on  the  Kongo  under  the 
pretense  that  the  Kongo  is  the  common  property  of  all  the 
Powers.  But  Lord  Cromer  understands  perfectly  how  to  do  that 
sleight-oi'-hand  trick.  He  is  in  the  business.  He  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship and  won  his  spurs  in  Egypt." 

This  writer  goes  on  to  show  the  secret  of  England's  motive  in 
Egypt,  and  declares  that  people  have  only  to  cast  their  eyes  on  the 
map  of  Africa  to  see  that  the  Kongo  lies  directly  in  the  way  of  the 
Cape-to-Cairo  route,  and  will  be  an  obstacle  to  the  free  enjoyment 
and  monopoly  of  that  route  by  England  unless  it  becomes  an  Eng- 
lish possession.  This  invective  against  England  is  taken  up  by 
another  Liberal  organ  of  the  Low  Countries,  the  Amsterdam 
Matin,  which  says  of  the  evil  report  of  atrocities  in  the  Kongo: 
"  Remember  that  the  English  Government  calumniated  the  Boers 
before  assassinating  them."  It  is,  we  are  told,  England's  policy 
to  take  the  lion's  share  in  dividing  up  Africa  between  herself, 
Germany,  and  France,  and  expelling  Belgium.     Thus  we  read  : 

"The  Kongo  State  occupies  the  very  center  of  the  Cape-to-Cairo 
route.  The  hour  of  its  death  has  therefore  struck.  England  be- 
gan by  annihilating  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State, 
which  she  found  across  her  path  on  emerging  from  the  boundaries 
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of  her  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  Then,  farther  along,  were  Portu- 
guese claims,  which  she  swept  aside.  Now,  still  farther  along,  it 
is  the  Kongo  State  that  blocks  the  waj  lhat  State  which  had  the 
impudent  e  to  form  itself  in  Central  Africa  at  the  very  moment 
when  England  was  restoring  order  in  the  Sudan,  ostensibly  for  the 
weak   Egyptian  Government,   but   in  reality  for  the   purpose  of 


THE    ETERNAL   FIREBRAND. 

A  German  view  of  the  London  Times,  from  Ulk  (Berlin). 

clearing  the  way  for  the  railroad.  .  .  .  Hence  this  frenzied  cam- 
paign against  the  Kongo  Government,  these  attacks  upon  Leopold 
II.,  these  accusations  of  atrocities  against  the  Belgians.  She 
seeks  (in  accordance  with  the  method  employed  against  the  Trans- 
vaal; to  discredit  the  administration  of  the  Kongo  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  Powers  signatory  to  the  Berlin  Act  will  feel  them- 
selves in  honor  hound  to  declare  the  political  bankruptcy  of 
Belgium  and  to  undo  all  her  work.  It  is  only  the  simple-minded 
who  imagine  that  England  will  leave  us  in  peace  after  we  shall 
have  annexed  the  Kongo.  Even  if  we  do  everything  she  demands, 
she  will  invent  new  grievances,  she  will  seize  upon  anything  and 
everything  in  order  to  show  that  the  Belgians  are  unworthy  of 
their  mission." 

The  writer  adds  that  France  and  Germany  are  to  he  won  by 
bribery  to  w  ink  at  England's  machiavellianism,  and  on  this  point 
declares : 

"What  England  needs  is  the  most  central  and  the  largest  part  of 
the  Kongo.  In  return  lor  that,  she  will  be  willing  to  allow  Ger- 
manyto  round  out  her  possessions  in  Eastern  Africa  and  to  permit 
France  to  extend  her  dominions  on  the  west.  England  Hatters 
herself  that  these  two  Powers  will,  for  their  own  selfish  interests, 
agree  to  share  in  the  spoliation  of  the  Kongo  State.  The  scheme 
is  machiavellian,  and  England  is  influential  and  persistent,  if 
we    annex   the    Kongo    we   shall    have    to   put   up  a  strong   fight    to 

maintain  our  colony.  Hut  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  hesi- 
tate. On  the  contrary,  we  should  do  our  duty  before  the  world, 
which  is  looking  on.  and  before  history,  which  will  judge  us." 

The  writer  speaks  further  as  if  little  Belgium,  like  many  small 
men   and  small  nations,  were  particularly  "chesty  "  and  will  oppose 

England  as  Austria  was  opposed  bj  the  Swiss.     In  this  connection 

he  quotes  the  words  ol  I'ius  IX.  concerning  his  adversaries: 
"Thevwish  me  to  Commit  suicide:  I  prefer  to  be  assassinated." 
The  article  com  hides  with  a  sort  of  threat  : 

"  It  is.  however,  to  England's  interest  not  to  accustom  us  to  look 

to  <  lermanv  l<n   OU1   help  in  time  ol  trouble." 


THE  KAISER-TWEEDMOUTH  FLARE-UP 

A  MAX  drops  a  smoldering  cigaret-end  among  the  dry  leaves 
A  *  of  the  woodland,  or  the  withered  grass  stubble  in  the  spring, 
and  in  a  lew  minutes  the  whole  hillside  is  involved  in  crackling 
flame  and  smoke — generally  perfectly  harmless.  There  is  not  suf- 
ficient material  to  make  a  prairie-tire  ;  there  is  a  rlash  of  flame  and 
nothing  more,  yet  enough  to  show  the  inflammability  of  certain 
things,  and  to  show  the  care  people  ought  to  take  in  scattering 
sparks.  It  is  just  such  a  petty  conflagration  that  enwrapt  the 
Fairopean  press  upon  the  report  that  Kaiser  William  had  written  a 
letter  to  Lord  Tweedmouth.  the  First  Lord  of  the  British  Ad- 
miralty, on  the  subject  of  naval  armaments.  The  incident,  as  re- 
lated in  the  papers,  seems  to  be  as  follows  :  Lord  Esher,  a  popu- 
lar man  in  King  Edward's  court,  who  is  the  manager,  or  mayor,  of 
Windsor  Castle,  sent  a  letter  to  the  papers  in  which  he  declared 
the  resignation  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher  would  be  very  pleasing 
to  William  II.  'I  he  Kaiser,  who  is  an  honorary  admiral  in  the 
English  navy,  immediately  dashed  off  a  letter,  marked  "private."  to 
Lord  Tweedmouth,  in  which  he  protested,  in  a  somewhat  mocking 
vein,  against  Lord  Lsher's  imputation.  The  London  Times 
learned  of  this  imperial  communication  which  the  First  Lord  had 
been  showing  round  to  his  friends,  and  the  military  correspondent 
of  this  journal  published  a  spicy  letter  headed  "Under  Which 
King?"  which  might  imply  a  treasonable  correspondence.  In  this 
letter  the  writer  says  : 

"It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  his  .Majesty  the   German 
Emperor  has  recently  addrest  a  letter  to  Lord  Tweedmouth  on  the 
subject  of  British  and  German  naval  policy,  and  it  is  affirmed  that 
this  letter  amounts  to  an  attempt  to  influence,  in  f.erman  inter. 
the  minister  responsible  for  our  Naval  Estimates." 

The  Times  took  the  matter,  or,  as  some  papers  think,  affected 
to  take  the  matter,  very  seriously  and  editorially  remarked  : 

"The  common  sense  of  the  country  supports  us  in  maintaining 
that  there  is  no  room  for  communications,  however  informal,  on 
questions  of  naval  policy  between  a  foreign  potentate  and  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  fact  that  the  correspondence 
was  not  communicated  to  the  Cabinet  only  adds,  in  our  opinion, 
to  the  gravity  of  the  incident." 

The  London  papers  sneer  at  The  Times  as  now  belonging  to 
"the  new  school  of  journalism   to  which  the  word  private  conveys. 


1  111     KAISER    1  \\  1  I  DMOUTH    UTESS. 

Wii.i  (am  II.  "I  have  long  been  known  as  a  diplomatist, soldier, 
sportsman,  theologian,  orator,  painter,  musician,  anil  sculptor.  1 
now  intend  to  become  famous  as  a  great  letter  writer." 

— Fisch ictto    t  Turi n) . 

no  meaning."      Such  is  the  comment  of  the  London  Statist,  which, 
however,  goes  on  to  deride  Lord  Tweedmouth  as  well,  thus: 

"It  is  not  lor  us  to  say  whether  parliamentary  government  in 
( Germany  has  advanced  to  the  stage  at  which  the  ( '.erman  sovereign 
is  not  entitled  to  write  at  will  to  a  foreign    Minister.      The  King  of 
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England,  of  couse,  could  not  dream  of  doing  it.  .  .  .  As  to  Lord 
Tweedmouth,  he  had  two  courses  open  to  him.  He  might  have 
kept  it  [the  Kaiser's  letter]  entirely  private,  or  he  might  have  laid 
it  before  the  Cabinet.  He  did  neither.  He  adopted  a  middle,  or 
we  should  rather  say  a  muddled,  course.  He  took  the  advice  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey.  He  showed  the  letter  to  a  number  of  people, 
and  he  sent  a  private  answer." 

The  "madness  of  The  Times"  is  treated  caustically  by  the  Lon- 
don Daily  News,  which  scornfully  declares  "it  is  high  time"  that 

this  once  great  organ  be 
"put  up  at  auction  and 
sold  to  some  rational  bid- 
der." Lord  Tweedmouth 
is  naturally  the  scape- 
goat of  the  incident,  and 
The  Saturday  Review 
(London)  remarks  : 

"  The  Kaiser  has  accus- 
tomed Europe  to  excur- 
sions and  alarums,  of 
which  the  latest  is  as  lit- 
tle startling  as  any.  Nor 
can  we  find  it  in  our 
hearts  to  wax  hysterical 
because,  at  a  brief  inter- 
val after  his  intimate  and 
happy  sojourn  in  our 
midst,  he  was  drawn,  by 
an  uncalled-for  reference 
to  his  name,  to  tackle  the 
most  immediately  con- 
cerned of  those  whom 
we  may  presume  him  to 
have    talked    with    when 


LORD    ESHER, 

Who  began  it  all  by  trying  to  tell  the  papers 
what  William  II.  would  like,  a  very  risky 
tiling  to  do. 


in   England. 


Yet  it  is 
true  enough  that,  even 
for  him,  the  Emperor  was  indiscreet  in  taking  Lord  Esher's  pom- 
posity too  seriously,  and  in  choosing  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty of  all  English  ears  into  which  to  pour  his  tale  of  protest. 
Lord  Tweedmouth,  whom  Lord  Lansdowne  let  off  in  the  Lords 
with  knightly  generosity,  comes  out  of  it  worse  than  the  Emperor." 

In  Germany  The  Times  is  bitterly  reproached  as  "an  anti- 
German  mischief-maker,''  and  in  Prince  von  Buelow's  official 
organ,  the  Siiddeutsclie  Reichscorrespondenz  (Carlsruhe),  we  read 
that  the  London  paper  has  been  guilty  of  "a  dishonest  maneuver." 
This  journal  clears  Lord  Tweedmouth  and  tries  to  put  the  saddle 
on  the  right  horse  in  the  following  words  : 

"The  question  is  not,  as  The  Times  distortedly  implies,  what 
would  be  said  in  Germany  if  King  Edward  had  addrest  a  letter  on 
state  matters  to  a  German  statesman,  but  what  would  be  said  in 
England  if  a  German  paper  had  published  a  falsified  account,  or 
indeed  any  account  whatever,  of  what  was  contained  in  a  private 
letter  written  by  the  British  monarch  under  like  circumstances." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  remarks  that  such  an  exchange  of 
letters  "is  contrary  to  the  political  instincts  of  the  English,  even 
tho  they  are  a  hundred  times  convinced  that  there  is  nothing 
behind  it." 

The  action  of  The  Times  is  justified,  however,  by  the  Echo  de 
Fan's,  which  speaks  of  "the  specter  of  a  giant  German  fleet  "  as 
"looming  in  the  background"  of  European  politics,  and  adds  ap- 
provingly that  "  'The  Times  spoke  out  boldly.  It  cleared  the 
view.  The  English  people  now  know  their  mission  better."  "An 
imperial  blunder"  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  tempest  in  a  teapot, 
declares  La  Croix  (Paris),  which  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  Emperor  William  is  trying  to  intimidate  England.  In  any 
case,  in  spite  of  the  optimism  of  the  German  papers  which  an- 
nounce that  the  incident  has  closed  without  impairing  Anglo-Ger- 
man relations,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  Kaiser  intended  a  bluff 
to  England  in  addressing  a  letter  to  Lord  Tweedmouth,  and  if  he 
is  wise  he  will  not  do  so  again." 

The  excitement  roused  bv  the  affair  has  extended  to  St.  Peters- 


burg, and  the  Russ  of  that  city  remarks  that  "Germany,  as  always, 
has  here  been  pursuing  a  back-door  policy  with  the  watchword 
'God  with  Germany.' '  According  to  the  Slovo  (St.  Petersburg), 
this  "infringement  of  diplomatic  etiquette  "  is  only  paralleled  by 
"the  German  Kaiser's  telegram  to  President  Krueger  which  almost 
led  to  a  rupture  in  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  two  countries." 
—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  MILITARY  PROGRAM  OF  JAPAN 

NOTHING  is  done  on  impulse  in  the  Far  East,  especially  in 
the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,  says  a  writer  in  the  Minerva 
(Rome),  and  Japan  is  going  to  wait  until  1915  before  her  full  pro- 
gram of  expansion  is  made  known.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  at 
the  present  moment  she  has  prepared  herself  for  a  war  with  Amer- 
ica. Her  interests  are  nearer  home,  we  are  told,  and  her  suc- 
cesses in  her  struggle  with  China  and  Russia  largely  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  she  was  not  then  compelled  to  move  from  her  military 
base.     On  this  point  the  Italian  weekly  cited  above  remarks  : 

"  If  the  intention  of  Japan  at  this  moment  were  to  make  war  with 
America  she  would  have  been  preparing  for  the  conflict  for  many 
years,  and  first  of  all  she  would  have  taken  possession  of  the 
Philippines. 

"  But  neither  military  nor  economic  considerations  favor 
the  idea  that  the  Japanese  have  any  warlike  intentions  against 
America.  The  military  program  of  Japan  will  not  have  been 
completed  until  1915.  Japan  in  that  year  will  have  thirty-five 
battle-ships  ;  at  that  period  it  is  highly  probable  that  America  will 
have  more  than  double  the  number  [?].  It  is  scarcely  within  the 
power  of  Japan  to  vie  with  the  United  States,  wealthy  as  that 
country  is,  in  the  increase 
of  naval  armaments.  The 
Japanese  cabinet,  in  a 
meeting  held  at  Tokyo 
in  December,  1907,  de- 
cided upon  such  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  naval  bud- 
get as  would  result  in 
lessening  the  naval  esti- 
mates of  1914  by  53,000,- 
000  yen. 

"The  significance  of 
this  fact  needs  no  com- 
ment. On  the  other  hand, 
the  military  program  of 
Japan  provides  for  the 
realization  in  19 15  of 
twenty-one  active  divi- 
sions of  her  army,  to  be 
reenforced  by  a  territorial 
militia  of  the  same 
strength,  constituting  a 
force  of  604,000  men  in 
infantry  alone.  The 
whole  of  her  army  would 
thus  number  about  a  mil- 
lion fighting  men.  It  is 
apparent  therefore  that 
Japan  is  concentrating  her 
energies  rather  on  the  in- 
crease of  her  land  than 
of  her  naval  forces,  which 
certainly  would  not  be 
the  case  if  she  contem- 
plated     a     Struggle     with  Photo  fcy  Lafayette,  London. 

America."  lord  tweedmouth 


Who  has  learned  to   look    upon    the  post- 
man as  a  dangerous  character. 


The  Japanese  do  not 
covet  the  Philippines, 
whose  enervating  climate  they  could  not  endure,  we  are  assured, 
and  there  is  little  danger  of  a  quarrel  between  America  and  Japan 
over  yellow  immigrants,  this  writer  thinks,  seeing  that  the  Uni- 
ted States    has   so   long  tolerated   the  presence   of    the   blacks. 
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Moreover,  Japan  is  at  present  so  much  occupied  with  her  eastern 
possessions  that  she  has  no  time  to  think  of  the  Far  West.  To 
quote  further : 

"The  Japanese  are  at  present  quite  preoccupied  with  the  military 
fortification  of  Formosa.  The  exposed  coasts  of  the  island  are 
being  protected  by  strong  bastions.  A  torpedo-station  has  been 
set  up  at  Makung  and  Krupp  cannon  mounted  at  numerous  points 
in  the  island.  If  the  conquerors  at  Port  Arthur  and  in  the  Sea  of 
Japan  had  intended  to  attack  the  Philippines  they  would  have  be- 
gun  by  emigrating  to  those  islands.  They  have  done  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Altho  the  ethnologists  connect  the  Japanese  and  the 
Philippine  islanders  as  of  common  origin,  the  stout  and  robust 
inhabitants  of  Nippon  have  never  succeeded  in  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  sickening  climate  of  Manila.  .  .  .  The  conquest  of 
the  Philippines  has  not  proved  a  brilliant  financial  success  even 
to  the  Americans,  and  they  have  paid  pretty  dearly  for  Dewey's 
victory.  The  Japanese  have  at  present  no  need  to  demonstrate 
In  tore  the  world  their  warlike  valor,  and  while  their  skill  as  na- 
tional economists  has  enabled  them  to  do  marvels,  they  would 
never  commit  the  incalculable  folly  of  disputing  with  America  the 
possession  of  the  Philippines.  They  are  altogether  preoccupied 
in  pouring  into  Korea  and  Manchuria  their  teeming  population." 
—  Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


was  originally  planned  and  built  in  proportion  and  harmony.  Her 
beauty  is  ending  by  being  plunged  in  and  overwhelmed  by  a  chaos 
of  styles,  amid  all  the  hideous  disorders  of  sham  splendor,  dis- 
figured by  a  profusion  of  meaningless  sculptures,  of  nudities  which 
are  utterly  inartistic,  and  by  all  sorts  of  superfluous  decoration." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   DISFIGUREMENT  OF  PARIS 

THE  Germans  have  long  been  speaking  sadly  of  the  decadence 
of  France  as  a  military  nation,  as  a  nation  of  legislators,  as 
a  prolific  nation,  and  as  a  religious  nation.  Our  attention  is  now 
called  to  the  fact  that  while  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  not  to  speak  of 
other  trans-Rhenish  cities,  are  being  beautified  and  Brussels  is 
draining  the  wealth  of  African  forests  for  her  adornment,  Paris 
is  growing  uglier  every  day.  Strangers  are  struck  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  change,  and  Parisians  are  feeling  sorry  and  ashamed, 
declares  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  which  continues  in  the  follow- 
ing strain  : 

"  Where  are  the  French  architects  of  the  Bourbon  age,  those  of 
either  empire,  even  those  who  flourished  during  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  Third  Republic  ?  Such  artists  had  a  sense  of  harmony,  of 
just  proportion,  of  unity  in  style.  They  felt  the  necessity  of  sub- 
ordinating private  buildings  to  public  monuments  and  making  a 
proper  ratio  between  the  height  of  buildings  and  the  width  of 
streets.  They  never  plastered  on  ornaments  of  discordant  char- 
acter in  adjoining  facades.  It  was  this  exquisite  taste  that  gave 
to  Paris  its  beauty  and  made  of  it  a  city  unique  the  whole  world 
wide." 

The  writer  declares  that  this  tradition  of  architectural  elegance 
is  now  dead  in  Paris,  and  he  points  out  the  result  of  this  deca- 
dence as  follows : 

"  ( )n  all  sides  there  rise  colossal  buildings,  heavy  and  over- 
weighted with  all  sorts  of  projecting  details.  Not  far  from  the 
Louvre  we  see  standing  a  metallic  monstrosity  which  is  a  dishonor 
to  the  Seine.  They  are  building  new  stories  upon  buildings  close 
to  the  Tuileries,  notwithstanding  the  care  that  has  long  been  spent 
to  protect  the  vista  of  the  Rue  Rivoli.  Great  pains  were  origi- 
nally taken  to  restrict  the  buildings  on  the  Place  de  l'Etoileso  that 
they  might  all  be  in  harmony  with  a  prescribed  plan.  Now  this 
tine  square  is  overshadowed  by  certain  gigantic  structures  which 
actually  dwarf  its  proportions.  The  quarter  of  the  great  Opera- 
house  has  only  been  built  up  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  it  has 
already  been  spoiled  by  the  raising  round  about  it  of  many-storied 
mammoths  in  stone  and  brick." 

Gaudy,  flimsy,  and  destitute  of  reserve  are  the  characteristic 
features  <>l  Parisian  streets,  says  tins  writer,  and  the  worst  and 
most  hopeless  thin;;  is  that  the  authorities  are  utterly  indifferent. 
Thus  we  read  : 

"In  most  cases  the  authorities  could  have  intervened  to  stop  this 
reign  of  Ugliness.  Bui  the  State  has  now  handed  all  over  to  the 
city — pal. ices,  streets,  and  galleries— and  the  city  lets  everything 
go  its  own  way.  In  a  short  time  the  beauty  of  Paris  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  nothing  more  than  a  legend,  a  memory.     She 


THE  HINDU'S  WEAKEST  POINT 

WHILE  the  native  agitators  in  India  are  rousing  that  ancient 
land  to  a  sense  of  its  greatness,  they  are  also  frankly  tell- 
ing their  countrymen  their  faults,  and  urging  them  to  eradicate  or 
amend  the  weaknesses  that  make  them  a  subject  race — three  hun- 
dred millions  held  in  subjection  by  a  few  thousands.  In  The  Hin- 
dustan Review  (Allahabad)  Mr.  V.  L.  Narasimham,  one  of  those 
highly  educated  and  acute  natives  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula  who 
have  already  made  their  mark  as  patriots  and  as  publicists,  ac- 
cuses his  fellow  countrymen  of  an  entire  want  of  "social  efficiency." 
This  is  the  reason,  he  says,  why  Hindus  "have  been  and  still 
are  a  race  subject  to  people  who  are  our  superiors  neither  phys- 
ically, nor  spiritually,  nor  even  intellectually." 

This  social  inefficiency  is  a  want  of  social  conscience,  resulting 
in  social  irresponsibility.     Of  this  he  remarks  : 

"The  social  efficiency  of  a  social  organism  depends  upon  the 
sense  of  social  responsibility  among  the  members  of  such  an  or- 
ganism. The  greater  and  intenser  the  sense  of  responsibility 
among  the  individual  members  regarding  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  whole,  the  stronger  is  the  efficiency  of  the  society." 

The  Hindus  are,  according  to  their  past  history,  heroic,  relig- 
ious, keen  as  lawyers  and  legislators,  but  social  coherency  is  want- 
ing.    To  quote  further : 

"Why  is  it  that  the  higher  we  soar,  the  lower  down  we  are 
pulled?  We  are  individually  wanting  ...  in  that  sense  of  social 
responsibility  which  requires  each  and  every  member  of  the  organ- 
ism to  place  the  interests  of  the  community  or  nation  over  and 
above  those  of  his  own  self.  Among  us  greed,  selfishness,  and 
calculation  reign  supreme.  Most  of  us  never  care  for  nor  even 
bestow  a  thought  upon  society  or  nation." 

He  enlarges  upon  this  point  thus  : 

"  Those  who  are  sometimes  disposed  to  think  would  fain  do  so, 
if  their  individual  interests  have  no  chance  of  clashing  with  those 
of  the  society.  .  .  Instances  can  be  multiplied  wherein  the  most 
ardent  advocates  of  reform  have  most  shamefully  turned  apostate 
when  confronted  in  the  practical  field.  .  .  .  Most  of  us  are  utterly 
devoid  of  any  sense  of  social  responsibility.  No  amount  of  politi- 
cal agitation  engineered  by  a  few  enthusiasts  will  avail  us  unless 
these  are  accompanied  by  vigorous  individual  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  the  betterment  of  society.  It  is  idle  to  expect  that  the  inter- 
vention and  aid  of  the  State  would  bring  about  the  desired  end." 


nil     BALKAN  RAILROAD    PROJECTS — AUSTRIA,    ITALY,  AND    RUSSIA. 

TURKISH   Sultan  —  "I  don't  care;  but  I  shall  rather  enjoy  see- 
ing the  collision."  —  Utk  (Berlin). 
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THE  AUSTRALIAN   RABBIT-PEST  AGAIN 

OWING  to  the  fact  that  the  drought  that  has  prevailed  in  Aus- 
tralia for  many  years  has  now  come  to  an  end,  the  rab- 
bits are  looking  up,  and  the  question  of  their  extermination  has 
again  come  to  the  front  in  that  country.  To  La  Nature  (Paris, 
February  i)  Paul  Privat  Deschanel  contributes  a  brief  historical 
review  of  the  whole  Australian  rabbit  question— a  remarkable 
chronicle,  whether  we  consider  it  from  the  standpoint  of  biology, 
of  agriculture,  of  bacteriology,  or  of  petty  politics.  Mr.  Des- 
chanel calls  his  readers'  attention,  in  a  foot-note,  to  the  necessity 
ot  keeping  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the  European  rabbit, 
whose  introduction  into  Australia  has  caused  so  much  trouble,  and 
the  native  rabbit,  or  bandicoot,  which  is  not  a  true  rabbit  and  is 
absolutely  inoffensive.     He  goes  on  : 

"Australia  was  sparsely  peopled  until,  in  1851,  the  discovery  of 
gold  brought  a  considerable  influx  of  immigrants;  between  1X50 
and  1855  the  population  rose  from  265,000  to  642,000.  With 
wealth,  the  taste  for  the  luxuries  of  life  came  in.  For  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  there  is  no  satisfaction  in  life  without  the  pleasure  of  the 
chase,  and  up  to  this  time  there  was  nothing  to  hunt  but  the  kan- 
garoo and  the  black  swan  ;  some  European  game  was  needed. 
This  is  the  reason  why  sportsmen  conceived  the  plan  of  importing 
rabbits  and  sparrows,  which  were  chosen  because  of  their  rapid 
multiplication.  Several  acclimation  societies  were  founded,  and 
in  1862  Mr.  Austin  introduced  a  couple  of  rabbits.  They  are  now 
numbered  by  billions. 

"  At  that  time  no  one  foresaw  the  danger,  except  perhaps  Count 
de  Castelnau,  the  French  Consul  at  Melbourne,  who  made  a  com- 
munication to  the  Royal  Society  on  the  subject  in  1862  ;  and  he 
spoke  only  of  the  sparrows. 

"  Until  1876  all  went  well ;  the  rabbits  were  confined  to  the  wild 
districts.  But  the  progress  ot  breeding  and  the  westward  move- 
ment of  the  creatures  then  brought  together  the  sheep  and  the  rab- 
bit— the  productive  and  the  destructive  animal.  The  rabbit  has 
lost  its  size  in  Australia,  but  its  appetite  has  increased.  Besides, 
it  has  become  adapted  to  the  local  conditions ;  it  has  learned  to 
swim  rivers  and  does  not  hesitate  to  climb  trees  to  feed  on  bark  or 
leaves.  In  some  regions  it  has  almost  become  a  tree-dweller.  It 
may  easily  be  seen  what  ruin  it  causes.  Five  rabbits  eat  as  much 
grass  as  a  sheep.     Where  they  have  become  established,  the  pas- 


EUROl'EAN    RABBIT    IN    AUSTRALIA. 

The  introduction  of  any  effective  exterminator  of  this  pest  is 
opposed  by  the  professional  rabbit-exterminators,  on  the  plea  that 
it  would  destroy  their  business. 

tures  are  stript,  and  the  trees,  deprived  of  their  bark  for  a  yard 
above  the  ground,  soon  die.     The  herds  perish  of  starvation. 

"It  is  estimated  that  between  1876  and  1885  Australia  lost 
#1,000,000,000  from  the  depredations  of  the  rabbits. 

"By  1878  the  fight  against  the  rabbits  had  begun.  A  law  pro- 
claimed them  noxious  animals  and  a  reward  as  high  as  1.25  francs 
[25  cents]  a  head  was  offered  for  their  destruction.     In  ten  years, 


1S78-88,  the  Australian  governments  spent  in  this  way  the  huge 
sum  of  29,440,075  francs  [$5,888,015].  This  plan  proving  insuffi- 
cient, others  were  added— fixt  traps,  moving  traps,  phosphorus 
poisons,  trained  dogs,  the  burning  of  forests  and  prairies.  A  new 
industry  arose — that  of  'rabbiters,'  nomadic  persons  traversing  the 
country  and  offering  their  services  for  the  systematic  destruction  of 
the  animals.     There  was  great  slaughter;    at  certain  stations  as 


THE    HARMLESS    NATIVE  AUSTRALIAN    "  RABBIT"    (BANDICOOT/. 

many  as  1,250,000  were  killed.  The  situation,  however,  was  not 
sensibly  modified.  Only  wealthy  establishments  could  bear  the 
expense,  and  the  small  stations  continued  to  succumb,  one  after 
another,  in  the  unequal  conflict." 

In  1883  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  established  a  special 
government  bureau  for  rabbit-destruction  and  divided  itself  into 
rabbit-districts,  each  under  an  inspector.  The  sum  of  $2,200,000 
was  spent  in  three  years  to  protect  two  hundred  and  five  proper- 
ties. In  Queensland  the  same  work  was  undertaken  by  "rabbit- 
boards  "  or  syndicates  of  proprietors.  In  1886  a  prize  of  #125,000 
was  offered  to  any  one  in  the  world  who  should  devise  an  effective 
method  of  extermination.  The  problem  was  at  once  attacked  by 
Pasteur,  who  found  that  chicken-cholera  could  be  communicated 
to  the  animals  and  that  it  was  quickly  fatal.  A  commission  was 
sent  to  Australia,  but  its  members  were  allowed  only  to  establish 
a  laboratory  on  an  island  in  Sydney  Harbqr.  A  practical  demon- 
stration was  forbidden,  on  the  pretext  that  it  would  be  fatal  not 
only  to  the  rabbits  but  also  to  domestic  fowls.  It  is  charged  by 
Mr.  Deschanel,  however,  that  politics  had  much  to  do  with  this 
action,  certain  persons  desiring  the  reestablishment  of  the  system 
of  rewards  and  others  wishing  to  engage  in  land-speculation  on  the 
basis  of  the  lowering  of  values  caused  by  the  rabbits.  In  1889  an 
Intercolonial  Commission  reported  unfavorably  on  the  Pasteur 
method.  Of  recent  years,  Mr.  Deschanel  tells  us,  we  have  not 
heard  so  much  as  formerly  about  the  Australian  rabbit-pest.  This, 
he  says,  is  due  to  the  dry  seasons  of  the  years  1891-1903,  espe- 
cially since  1897,  which  have  killed  the  rabbits  off  by  millions. 
The  Australians  have  taken  advantage  of  these  years  to  surround 
their  farms  with  rabbit-proof  fences  of  which  thousands  of  miles 
have  now  been  built  in  New  South  Wales  alone.  Since  1904  the 
seasons  have  become  rainy  again,  and  the  rabbit  question  bids 
fair  to  resume  its  old  importance.     Says  the  writer : 

"The  Government  of  New  South  Wales  has  again  turned  to  the 
Pasteur  Institute,  and  in  1906  Dr.  Danisz  went  to  Sydney  and 
established  a  laboratory  on  Broughton  Island,  near  Newcastle. 
He  has  carried  on  there  very  interesting  experiments,  whose  prac- 
tical consequences  can  not  yet  be  foretold.  Unfortunately  he  is 
opposed  by  the  Labor  party,  which  regards  his  work  as  detrimental 
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to  that  of  the  'rabbiters,'  several  thousand  in  number,  who  live  on 

the  stations. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  Australians'   hopes  for  the  future,   the 
rabbit-pesl  is  -till  at  the  present  time  the  principal  obstacle  to  the 
nsion  of  agriculture  in  the  interior  districts  of  the  country." — 
Translation  made  for  Thi     LITERARY   DIGEST. 


A  YANKEE  TRICK   IN  FRANCE 

C* LEVER  double-dealing,  especially  in  mechanical  devices,  is 
'  supposed  by  .some  to  be  a  specialty  of  Americans,  but  appar- 
ently the  French  are  "creeping  up,"  as  Whistler  said.  Here  is  a 
man  from  Lyons  whose  "wireless"  system  of  power  development 
has  turned  out  not  to  be  wireless  at  all.  Says  Cosmos  (Paris, 
February  i)  in  an  editorial  note: 

"  l-Or  several  months  past  there  has  been  discussion— rather  too 
much  of  it — of  the  discovery  of  an  engineer  of  Lyons  who  is  said 
to  have  succeeded  not  only  in  transmitting  electrical  energy  with- 
out wires,  hut  in  collecting  the  surrounding  electricity  on  the  route 
of  his  waves,  in  such  fashion  as  to  obtain  powerful  effects  at  the 
receiving-station,  rho  employing  at  the  outset  a  small  current.  It 
should  be  noted  that  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  this 
scheme  and  the  telemechanical  devices  of  Branly,  who,  less  ambi- 
tious, is  content  with  obtaining,  at  a  distance  and  at  will,  by 
means  of  Hertzian  waves,  the  control  of  devices  that  are  powerful 
in  themselves. 

"  Public  credulity  is  so  immeasurable  that  persons  of  eminence 
have  received  this  new  extravaganza  with  joy  and  have  contributed 
considerable  sums  toward  its  development.  Some  of  these,  how- 
ever, finally  demanded  convincing  proofs,  and  experiments  were 
carried  out  near  Marseilles,  which  at  first  were  highly  successful. 
Hut  when  a  skeptical  engineer  looked  into  them  somewhat  closely, 
he  discovered,  to  the  general  disappointment,  that  the  whole  thing 
was  a  trick.  The  machine  that  was  supposed  to  receive  theenergv 
from  a  distant  station  completely  isolated  from  it,  did  in  fact  re- 
ceive it.  but  by  means  of  metallic  conductors  hidden  in  the  legs  of 
the  table  on  which  the  apparatus  rested.  .  .  .  The  superb  inven- 
tion was  nothing  but  a  prestidigitator's  trick. 

"  Several  years  ago,  in  the  United  States,  an  inventor  announced 
a  motor  whose  whole  energy  came  from  the  vibration  of  a  plate, 
determined  at  first  by  a  sound-wave,  and  then  taken  up  by  the 
machine  itself  [apparently  referring  to  the  celebrated  Keely 
motor].  The  trials  aroused  enthusiasm  ;  money  poured  in  — 
and  it  was  finally  discovered  that  the  device  was  simply  con- 
nected with  a  motor  in  the  basement.  The  recent  experiments  are 
of  the  same  order,  and  this  revelation  must  be  our  answer  to  sev- 
eral correspondents  who  have  been  reproaching  us  with  neglect  of 
tin-  ingenious  invention  of  the  man  from  Lyons. 

"Ingenious  indeed!  Much  better,  in  fact,  than  perpetual 
motion!" — Translation  made  for  THE    LITERARY    DIGEST. 


HEATING  ELECTRIC  CARS 

'  I  "  1 1  IS  is  a  problem  in  which  some  very  serious  mistakes  have 
*  been  made,  we  are  told  by  an  editorial  writer  in  Engineer- 
ing News  (New  York,  March  12).  Electric  heaters  were  once 
used  universally  on  trolley-cars,  and  they  are  still  widely  popular. 
The  writer  thinks  that  they  are  too  expensive,  altho  in  mild  cli- 
mates, and  where  the  cost  of  current  is  not  too  great,  it  may  be 
possible  to  afford  them.      I  [e  goes  on  : 

"The  trouble  is.  however,  that    these   heaters  have  been  installed 
without  understanding  the  fact  that  they  place  a  heavy  load  on  the 

power-house,  ...   In  order  to   fmd  the  real  cost  . . i   electric-car 

heating,  one  should  compute    the  current  necessary  lor  heating  on 
(he  coldest  w  inter's  day  and  then  find  the  cost  of  the  power-station 

<  apacirj  required  to  furnish  thai  current. 

"The  result  ol  the  extensive  introduction  of  electric-car  heaters 
has  been  on  the  one  hand  an  epidemic  ol  overloaded  power-sta- 
tions, and  on  the  other  an  epidemic  oi  complaints  from  the  travel- 
ing public  of  cold  cars." 

An  inquiry  by  the  New  York   Public  Service  Commission  has 

brought  out  the  fa<  t  that  ol  the  electric  heaters  installed  only  one- 
third  are  now  allowed  to  be  used,  since,  it  they  were  .ill  turned  on. 


it  would  make  such  a  demand   for  current  that  the  power-station 
would  be  put  out  of  business.     To  quote  further  : 

"  It  is  noticeable  that,  in  the  purchase  of  new  rolling  stock  at  the 
present  day.  independent  heaters  that  were  supposed  to  have  been 
permanently  abolished  when  electric  heating  was  introduced  are 
coming  back  into  favor. 

"An  interesting  car-heating  problem  has  recently  been  worked 
out  in  connection  with  the  through  trains  entering  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station,  which  are  heated  by  steam  from  the  locomotive.  The 
problem  was  what  to  do  for  heat  in  these  cars  when  the  steam- 
locomotive  was  cutoff  and  the  electric  locomotive  attached.  This 
change  on  the  New  York  Central  is  eventually  to  be  made  at  South 
Croton,  34  miles  from  the  terminus,  and  it  would  not  do  in  severe 
winter  weather  to  allow  the  cars  to  be  without  heat  all  that  time. 
To  meet  this  situation  a  small  vertical  tubular  boiler  has  been 
installed  on  the  electric  locomotive,  and  steam  from  this  boiler  is 
used  to  heat  the  cars  when  the  electric  locomotive  is  hauling  the 
train.  The  boiler  is  heated  by  a  Kirkwood  oil-burner  and  is  at- 
tended to  by  the  second  man  on  the  locomotive. 

"It  is  said  that  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  design  of  a 
boiler  which  would  utilize  electric  heat  to  raise  steam  ;  but  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  make  careful  measurements  of  the  steam  used 
for  heating  on  this  run  and  find  the  cost  of  a  power-station  neces- 
sary to  produce  current  enough  to  develop  an  equal  amount  of 
heat  when  passed  through  a  resistance-coil,  to  show  that  an 
electric  boiler  would  be  a  most  expensive  luxury." 


MAGNETIC  COMPOUNDS  OF  NON- 
MAGNETIC METALS 

r  I  "* II K  once  prevailing  theory  that  magnetism  is  due  to  some 
*■  special  property  of  the  atoms  of  magnetic  substances  re- 
ceived a  blow  in  the  discovery  made  about  five  years  ago  that  an 
alloy  of  two  non-magnetic  metals  might  be  strongly  magnetic. 
Magnetism  would  thus  appear  to  be  due  to  some  kind  of  grouping 
of  the  molecules.  The  discovery  of  the  Heusler  alloys  (named 
from  their  originator),  which  are  composed  of  manganese  and  cop- 
per, raised  the  hope  that  useful  results  might  appear,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  no  application  of  their  magnetic  properties  has 
been  made,  and  we  are  still  dependent  upon  iron.  Says  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  flic  Electrical  Review  (New  York)  : 

"The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  new  alloy  is  relatively  poor 
magnetically  when  compared  with  iron,  and,  moreover,  the  metals 
entering  into  its  composition  are  themselves  more  expensive  than 
iron  or  steel.  There  seems  to  be  little  possibility  of  any  develop- 
ments in  this  direction,  tho  the  discovery  suggested  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  produce  an  iron  alloy  of  decidedly  better  quality 
than  the  steels  used  to-day.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  same 
suggestion  followed  from  a  discovery  made  several  years  before 
the  magnetic  quality  of  the  Heusler  alloys  was  noticed.  This  was 
that  the  addition  of  certain  materials  to  iron  tends  to  increase  the 
resistivity  and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  permeability.  It  was 
suggested  that  it  might  not  be  impossible  to  cast  armature  and 
transformer  cores  without  increasing  the  internal  losses,  and  we 
might  thus  avoid  the  expensive  and  laborious  methods  to-day  nec- 
essary in  constructing  these  parts  of  our  machines.  However,  all 
that  has  come  of  these  discoveries  is  the  production  of  a  number 
of  brands  of  special  steel  for  electrical  work,  without  any  change 
in  the  method  of  construction." 

Interest  in  the  Heusler  alloys  owing  to  this  lack  of  practical 
application  has  been  mainly  scientific,  and  investigations  have  not 
been  numerous.  The  latest  of  these  was  made  by  A.  I).  Ross  to 
determine  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold  upon  the  alloys.  Heating 
the  alloys  slowly  and  allowing  them  to  cool  was  found  to  produce 
the  same  effect  as  age  in  magnetic  iron,  while  cooling  increased 
the  susceptibility  to  magnetism;  in  fact,  immersion  in  liquid  air 
gave  .1  temporary  increase  of  nearly  thirty  per  cent.  When  the 
specimen  was  allowed  to  stand  it  slowly  returned  to  the  original 
condition.  These  and  similar  discoveries  increase  the  probability 
that  magnetism  is  due  to  molecular  grouping,  which  is  affected  by 
all  physical  changes  in  the  metal. 
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AN  ISLAND  OF  SALT 

THE  remarkable  salt  deposits  of  Carmen  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of 
California,  100  miles  south  of  Guaymas,  are  described  by 
Edward  H.  Cook,  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  in  The  Engineering  and  Min- 
ing Journal  (New  York,  March  14).  The  island  is  volcanic  and 
of  irregular  outline,  about  17  miles  long;  and  5V2  miles  wide.     Hills 


GENERAL    VIEW   OF   SALINAS    BAY, 

Showing  the  shingle  beach  and  salt  ponds. 

rise  prominently  from  the  sea  and  form  a  range  of  peaks  of  500  to 
1,600  feet  extending  the  length  of  the  island.  Fresh  water  is  found 
at  only  two  points,  and  the  scanty  vegetation  consists  of  native 
grasses  and  thorny  scrub  plants.     We  read  : 

"At  the  head  of  Salinas  Bay  a  curving  strip  of  shingle  beach, 
%  mile  wide,  divides  the  bay  from  the  salt  ponds  which  lie  in  a  val- 
ley between  high  hills,  comprising  a  tract  of  flat  land  one  mile 
wide  by  two  miles  in  length.  At  one  time  this  was  a  part  of  the 
bay,  but  some  volcanic  action  elevated  a  ridge,  represented  now 
by  the  strip  of  beach,  as  a  barrier  to  the  passage  of  the  gulf  waters 
inland.  This  valley  bottom  is  composed  of  muds,  washed  by  the 
freshets  from  the  hills,  intermixt  in  horizontal  layers  with  marine 
sands  of  unknown  depth,  heavily  impregnated  with  salt.  Drill- 
holes 40  feet  deep  have  not  reached  bed-rock. 

"These  salt  lands  lie  slightly  below  the  high-water  level  of  the 
bay,  and  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  sea-water  can  enter,  passing 
through  the  mile  of  horizontal  thickness  of  beach  and  sloping  bay 
bottom.  However,  the  production  of  salt  is  occasioned  by  springs 
fed  from  the  bay,  the  water  percolating  through  these  beds  and 
rising  to  the  surface  as  ponds  a  few  inches  deep.  Rainfall  natu- 
rally increases  the  extent  of  the  ponds,  and  the  size  and  position 
of  the  wet  portions  of  the  flat  shift  from  season  to  season,  but 
seepage-water  can  be  developed  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface  at 
almost  any  point. 

"The  percolating  brine  brings  the  salt  to  the  surface,  which  at 
once  begins  to  crystallize  upon  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air.  Na- 
ture is  aided  in  more  rapid  crystallization  by  heaping  small  rows 
of  new  salt  piles  in  the  ponds.  These  serve  as  nuclei  for  aggrega- 
tions which  develop  into  large  quantities  within  a  few  days.  The 
product  is  loaded  into  carts  and  moved  to  storage  stacks  on  the 
beach.  The  salt  is  wet,  and  even  after  drying  in  the  sun  contains 
much  moisture,  but  is  exceptionally  clean  and  of  high  purity  in 
sodium  chlorid. 

"These  saline  deposits  have  been  worked  from  the  time  of  the 
entry  of  the  Spaniards  into  Baja  California.     For  years  the  Mexi- 
can Government  maintained  a  penal  colony  on  the  island  and  oper- 
ated the  deposits  with  convict  labor,  but  during  the  French  inter 
vention  the  island  was  sold  to  private  persons. 

"During  the  construction  period  of  the  Sonora  Railway,  officials 
of  that  road  and  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  system  acquired  the  salt 
franchise  under  lease  and  spent  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in 
machinery  and  improvements,  but  their  operations  were  abandoned 
during  the  early  financial  reverses  of  the  railway  companies  and 
the  property  reverted  to  the  owners.  The  plant  installation  has 
been  neglected  and  a  long  wharf  has  been  partially  washed  away, 
so  that  the  present  equipment  is  in  bad  condition.     Transfers  of 


cargo  to  and  from  ships  are  made  by  means  of  small  lighters  towed 
by  canoes. 

"The  production  is  now  about  1,200  tons  monthly,  but  not  over 
200  acres  of  the  total  ground  area  are  being  worked,  and  the  pro- 
duction is  apparently  only  limited  by  the  quantity  of  labor  em- 
ployed and  transportation  available.  The  cost  of  digging,  stack- 
ing, and  handling  to  the  vessel's  side  is  about  >i  (Mex.)per  metric 
ton.  Labor  is  scarce  altho  cheap.  'Y\vz  peones  mainly  come  from 
neighboring  coast  fishing-villages  and  are  constantly  changing,  for 
the  summer  climate  is  exceedingly  trying  and  the  living  conditions 
are  bad. 

"The  salt  is  marketed  along  the  west-coast  ports  and  shipped 
to  the  interior  by  rail  from  Guaymas.  Very  little  is  sent  out 
ground  for  table  use,  for  the  Mexican  demand  is  for  crude  salt 
which  is  shipped  in  bulk  on  sailing-vessels  or  sacked  for  rail 
freight."  ^y  „ 


THE  EARTH'S  INTERIOR 

WHAT  is  the  condition  of  the  interior  of  our  globe?  How 
hot  is  it;  what  substances  compose  it ;  is  it  liquid  or  solid, 
or  in  some  state  not  known  on  the  surface?  As  data  for  answering 
these  questions  accumulate  they  appear  in  many  cases  to  be  con- 
tradictory, and  physiographers  do  not  attempt  an  answer  with 
nearly  as  much  confidence  as  was  shown  by  the  average  schoolboy 
a  half-century  ago.  In  Knowledge  and  Scientific  News  (London, 
March)  J.J.  Stewart  sums  up  recent  opinion  on  this  question  of 
the  earth's  structure.     He  writes  : 

"At  a  period  not  very  remote  the  constitution  of  our  earth  used 
to  be  described  as  that  of  a  solid  crust  of  rocky  materials,  covering 
an  interior  of  liquid  stuff  at  a  very  high  temperature.  The  pour- 
ing out  of  molten  rock  by  volcanoes  in  active  eruption  was  re- 
garded as  an  almost  certain  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis' 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  man's 
habitation  ;  and  the  comparatively  rapid  increase  of  temperature 
on  going  downward  toward  the  center  of  the  earth  which  was  ob- 
served in  deep  mines  made  this  account  of  the  earth's  structure  a 
very  plausible  one.  Recent  researches  and  observations  approach- 
ing the  question  from  different  quarters  have  led  to  very  much 
changed  views  on  the  condition  of  our  planet  at  a  comparatively 
small  depth  below  the  surface. 

"In  the  year  1867  Sir  William  Thomson  (the  late  Lord  Kelvin) 
and  Professor  Tait  stated  their  conclusion  that  the  effective  rigid- 
ity of  the  earth  must  be  greater  than  that  of  glass,  and  some  years 
later  Prof.  G.  Darwin,  reviewing  the  reasoning  based  on  tidal 
action,  concluded  that  the  effective  rigidity  was  at  least  as  great 
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as  steel.  Other  inquirers,  from  discussions  based  on  astronomical 
data  and  quite  independent  of  the  preceding,  judged  that  the  rigid- 
ity resembled  that  of  steel,  and  that  the  structure  of  the  earth  was 
probably  that  of  a  solid  core  of  the  same  kind  throughout  covered 
by  a  layer  of  less  density. 

"  If  the  whole  of  the  earth  were  in  a  liquid  state  no  tides  would 
be  observed,  for  the  full  extent  of  the  surface  exposed  to  attraction 
would  rise  and  fall  together.      If,  again,  the  earth's  mass  were 
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ous  and  able  to  yield  to  a  certain  extent  to  forces  tending  to 
change  its  form,  the  tides  would  exist,  but  would  be  much  less 
pronounced  than  if  the  earth's  interior  were  rigid.  Moreover,  as 
a  viscous  body  requires  time  to  change  its  form,  waves  of  short 

od  would  be  manifesl  distinctly,  being  but  little  interfered 
with,  while  those  of  long  period  would  be  almost  imperceptible, 
as  the  viscous  earth  as  well  as  the  watery  envelop  would  slowly 
move  under  the  action  of  the  external  forces.  .  .  .  After  a  thor- 
ough discussion  of  tidal  operations  made  at  different  places  and 
spread  over  a  period  of  thirty-three  years,  Lord  Kelvin  and  Sir 
George  Darwin  found  that  the  waves  of  long  period  manifested 
themselves  with  almost  their  full  theoretical  value.  Hence  Lord 
Kelvin  concluded  that  the  earth 'must  be  more  rigid  than  steel, 
but,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  rigid  as  glass.'  " 

Observations  made  by  R.  D.  Oldham  on  the  propagation  of 
earthquake  waves  since  1900  show  that  these  are  transmitted  in  part 
around  the  earth's  exterior,  through  the  crust,  and  in  part  directly 
through  the  interior,  in  the  latter  case  moving  with  far  greater 
speed.  From  a  discussion  of  the  times  taken  by  these  waves  Mr. 
Oldham  infers  that  the  nucleus  of  the  earth  may  have  a  density 
more  nearly  uniform  than  is  generally  assumed.  The  fact  that  low 
velocities  occur  along  chords  of  less  than  io°  points  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  crust  is  not  more  than  forty  miles  thick.  To  quote 
again  : 

"Similar  conclusions  have  been  reached  by  Professor  Milne 
from  more  recent  investigations.  He  considers  that  the  difference 
in  the  rate  of  propagation  of  earthquake  waves  through  the  earth's' 
interior  and  through  the  outer  crust  shows  that  the  ^material  com- 
posing the  earth  is,  below  a  depth  of  about  30  miles,  fairly  homo- 
geneous, and  of  a  high  rigidity,  and  that  an  abrupt  change  takes 
place  in  the  nature  of  the  substance  at  about  the  depth  stated. 

"This  estimate,  that  the  depth  of  the  outer  crust  is  somewhere 
about  30  or  40  miles,  is  supported  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the 
results  of  investigations  which  start  from  a  completely  independent 
standpoint.  Two  years  ago  Lieut. -Col.  S.  G.  Burrard  published 
an  account  of  his  observations  on  the  intensity  of  the  force  of 
gravity  in  India,  and  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  the  result  of  his 
geodetical  surveys,  that  the  variations  of  the  density  of  the  earth's 
crust  which  are  noticed  are  not  deep-seated 

"The  question  has  been  approached  from  an  entirely  different 
point  of  view  by  the  investigators  of  radioactive  phenomena.  .  .  . 
The  properties  of  radium  have  been  found  to  have  a  bearing  on 
the  problem  of  the  structure  of  the  earth  which  till  lately  was 
quite  unsuspected.  Radium  has  the  remarkable  property  of  main- 
taining itself  and  its  surroundings  at  a  temperature  above  that  of 
neighboring  matter.  .  .  .  The  Hon,  R.  J.  Strutt  has  examined 
numerous  specimens  of  rock  from  various  parts  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  has  measured  the  amount  of  radium  they  contain.  He 
finds  that  the  quantity  of  this  element  present  is  much  more  than 
would  be  required  to  maintain  the  earth's  internal  heat,  if  the 
earth  were  composed  of  rock  throughout.  He  concludes  from  this 
that  the  internal  core  of  the  earth  does  not  contain  radium,  and 
that  it  is  probable  that  the  nature  of  the  interior  is  quite  different 
in  other  respects  also  from  that  of  the  external  portion  forming 
the  outer  crust.  The  depth  of  the  external  layer  is  estimated  as 
about  15  miles,  and  the  temperature  at  the  internal  boundary  of 
this  layer  is  calculated  from  known  data,  and  from  the  conductiv- 
ity ot  1  In-  surface  rocks,  to  be  about  1.500°  C 

"  It  is  very  striking  that  observers  starting  with  unconnected 
data,  and  proceeding  along  quite  different  avenues  of  thought, 
should  converge  upon  the  same  result,  and  reach  the  identical 
Conclusion  that  the  earth  consists  of  an  outer  envelop  of  a  thick- 
ness somewhere  about  40  miles,  and  made  up  probably  of  sub- 
stances resembling  the  surface  rocks  known  to  us,  this  outer  layer 
covering  an  inner  and  much  denser  nucleus  composed  in  all  proba- 
bility of  heavy  metals.  Many  have  suspected  lm  ,\  long  time  that 
the  earth  is  an  iron  planet,  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  points  out  that  a 
core  of  metallic  iron,  oi  density  7.  covered  with  a  crust  of  rock  500 
miles  thick,  ol  densit\  2.5  (the  ordinary  density  of  surface  rock), 
together  make  up  the  known  average  density  of  the  earth,  which 
IS  5.6.  It  seems  quite  possible  that  the  composition  of  our  earth 
lie  very  like  that  of  the  meteorites,  which  sometimes  reach  its 
miii. ice  from  external  space.  A  large  proportion  of  these  consist 
of  iron. 

"This  new  view  of   the  condition  of  the  earth's  interior  is  not  in 
■  id, line   with    the    calculations    of   geologists,  who   assume  'a 


globe  still  intensely  hot  within,  radiating  heat  into  space  and  con- 
sequently contracting  in  bulk."  Changes  of  level  are  constantly 
going  on,  some  areas  are  raised  and  others  deprest,  and  these  ap- 
pear to  require  for  their  explanation  an  interior  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  in  the  process  of  cooling  down  from  a  still  hotter 

condition  in  earlier  ages 

"The  whole  problem  is  not  yet  solved,  but  it  is  one  of  great  in- 
terest, and  the  coincidence  of  so  many  different  lines  of  investiga- 
tion all  tending  to  establish  the  same  theory  of  the  internal  consti- 
tution of  the  earth,  as  referred  to  above,  is  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  features  of  recent  scientific  research." 


WHY  SHORT  CIRCUITS  OCCUR 

THE  strength  of  an  electric  current  depends  on  the  resistance 
it  encounters  in  the  wire  through  which  it  flows  ;  if  this  re- 
sistance is  suddenly  lowered  there  is  an  equally  sudden  increase 
of  current.  The  shorter  the  path,  the  less  the  resistance  ;  conse- 
quently, if  the  current  has  an  opportunity  to  make  a  short  cut  in 
anyway,  cutting  out  part  of  its  accustomed  path  and  creating  what 
we  call  a  "short  circuit,"  there  may  be  a  jump  in  current-strength 
that  will  do  damage  in  the  circuit,  burning  out  lamps  and  creating 
disturbance  of  other  kinds.  Circuits  are  now  generally  protected 
by  fuses  which  melt  and  cut  off  the  current  entirely  before  damage 
has  been  done,  but  these  devices  do  not  always  work,  and  even 
when  they  do,  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  annoyance.  It  is  ac- 
cordingly desirable  to  avoid  short  circuits,  and  we  should  there- 
fore welcome  an  interesting  study  of  the  subject  by  a  Hungarian 
engineer,  whose  results  are  described  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  February 
8)  by  Mr.  Francis  Marre.     Says  this  writer  : 

"The  general  public  .  .  .  knows  little  of  the  causes  that  com- 
monly bring  about  these  accidents.  Mr.  De  Fodor,  engineer  of 
the  General  Company  of  Electricity  at  Budapest,  has  undertaken 
to  investigate  them  ;  he  has  inquired  with  the  greatest  care  into 
the  reason  for  one  thousand  short  circuits  reported  by  the  com- 
pany's subscribers,  and  he  presents  the  results  in  a  recent  paper 
which  has  some  interesting  features. 

"The  greater  part  of  the  short  circuits  (37  per  cent,  of  the  total) 
took  place  in  the  mountings  of  the  lamps  ;  some  of  these  (12  per 
cent,  of  the  total)  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  porcelain  ring  sep- 
arating the  outer  metallic  covering  from  the  inner  part  of  the 
mounting  is  subject  to  accidental  deterioration  that  destroys  the 
insulation.  Others  (13  per  cent,  of  the  total)  result  from  defective 
adjustment  or  bad  composition  of  the  contact-screws,  owing  to 
which  the  conducting  wires  fastened  in  the  mounting  become  de- 
tached and  touch  each  other  or  the  contrary  pole  of  the  socket. 
In  certain  rarer  cases  (5  per  cent,  of  the  total)  the  mounting  itself 
was  badly  constructed  ;  its  various  parts  were  imperfectly  insu- 
lated, etc.  ...  In  others  (2  per  cent.)  excess  of  zeal  in  those  who 
care  for  the  lights  was  to  blame.  Wherever  there  are  metallic  sur- 
faces, certain  persons  desire  them  to  be  perfectly  clean.  To  this 
end  those  charged  with  the  duty  of  cleaning  raise  the  envelop  that 
covers  the  mounting  and,  after  polishing  it  brightly,  carefully  put 
it  back  in  such  a  way  that  it  touches  the  contact  surfaces  of  the 
electric  part  and  short-circuits  the  lamp. 

"Sometimes  also,  after  the  lamp  has  been  unscrewed,  the  empty 
socket  is  used  as  a  sort  of  convenient  receptacle  for  divers  objects. 
.  .  .  Finally  the  keys  of  some  new  lamps  may  be  turned  at  will  in 
either  direction,  whereas  the  old  ones  could  turn  only  from  right 
to  left.  Now  some  persons,  feeling  a  resistance  that  they  can  not 
understand,  try  to  force  the  mechanism,  and  break  the  spiral  spring 
on  the  axis  of  the  circuit-breaker.  The  pieces,  falling  into  the 
socket  at  the  point  where  the  conducting  wires  enter  it,  may  make 
a  connection  between  these  wins.  Such  accidents  are  relatively 
frequent  (4  per  cent,  of  the  total).  It  should  be  added  that  the 
sockets  of  recent  models  are  scarcely  more  exempt  from  deterior- 
ation, and  that  their  mechanism  is  sometimes  apt  to  get  out  of 
order,  either  because  the  reversible  key  lacks  in  elasticity,  or  be- 
cause the  sliding  contacts  break  and  fall  on  the  live  wires  of  the 
socket. 

"Some  short  circuits  are  also  due  (  [8  per  cent.)  to  the  breaking 
of  the  conductors.  Those  occurring  when  old  lighting  devices  are 
adapted  to  electricity  are  not  less  characteristic ;  a  large  propor- 
tion is  furnished  by  gas  or  petroleum   lamps  hung  from  the  ceiling 
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by  a  system  of  counterweights  enabling  them  to  be  adjusted  in 
height  at  will.  To  preserve  this  feature  the  electrician  strings  the 
flexible  conductor  through  the  movable  parts,  and  at  each  move- 
ment of  ascent  or  descent  its  insulating  coating  is  subject  to  fric- 
tion, until  finally  it  is  destroyed  at  some  point,  leaving  the  wire 
unprotected  and  exposing  it  to  accidental  contacts  ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  short  circuits. 

"  In  standard  lamps,  which  are  much  in  favor  in  domestic  light- 
ing, it  also  happens  (8  percent.)  that  the  flex- 
ible conductor  from  the  lamp  to  the  outlet  is 
carelessly  adjusted  ;  the  cord  is  introduced 
into  the  standard  without  proper  protection 
and  its  insulation  is  destroyed  by  friction. 

"  Double  flexible  conductors  strung  along 
walls  have  their  opposite  poles  very  near  to- 
gether; when  the  installation  is  properly 
made  no  harm  results,  but  if  an  inexperienced 
electrician  includes  in  this  network  conductors 
that  run  through  moist  places,  such  as  cellars, 
lavatories,  or  bathrooms,  some  day  or  other 
the  insulation  will  rot  through.  The  same  is 
true  of  double  conductors  running  through 
floors  that  are  often  washed,  or  in  moldings 
or  architectural  ornaments ;  sometimes  also 
the  heat,  in  the  vicinity  of  chimneys  or  of  a 
naked  gas-flame,  melts  or  destroys  the  insu- 
lation. The  use  of  such  double  conductors  is 
responsible  for  7  per  cent,  of  all  the  short 
circuits  mentioned. 

"Sometimes  also  (6  per  cent.)  the  owner  of 
a  house  wires  it  for  electricity  and  limits  his 
plans  to  the  arrangement  of  the  circuits,  leav- 
ing the  fixtures  to  be  added  later  when  con- 
venient. In  such  a  case  the  ends  of  the  wires 
protrude  from  the  points  chosen  as  outlets. 
But  it  may  happen  that  the  occupant  does  not 
utilize  all  these  outlets  or  desires  to  install  his  lights  elsewhere  ;  he 
does  not  take  care  of  the  free  ends  of  the  wires,  which  at  the  earli- 
est opportunity  touch  one  another 

"  Often  also  the  wiring  is  done  without  proper  knowledge  of  the 
kind  of  lamps  to  be  used.  .  .  .  Again,  children  or  servants  intro- 
duce bits  of  metal  into  the  sockets 

"A  proverb  says  that  a  man  warned  is  worth  two.  The  owners 
of  electric-lighting  systems,  warned  by  M.  De  Fodor  against  the 
divers  causes  of  short  circuits,  may  now  avoid  and  suppress  them." 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MR.  I'.  N.   DENNISON 


Who  tells  how  to  thaw  dynamite  without 
figuring  in  the  casualty  list. 


HOW  TO  THAW  DYNAMITE 

A  LTHO  knowledge  of  the  kind  indicated  in  this  title  will  do 
■**■  little  good  to  the  average  man,  lack  of  it,  or  indifference  to 
its  value,  costs  many  lives  yearly.  Chilled  or  frozen  nitroglycerin 
loses  much  of  its  explosive  force  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  warm 
it.  In  doing  this  improperly  the  explosive  may  be  set  off,  with 
disastrous  consequences.  In  a  recent  paper 
by  P.  N.  Dennison,  of  the  Du  Pont  Powder 
Company,  abstracted  in  Engineering  and 
Contracting  (Chicago,  March  11),  it  is  stated 
that  in  a  single  year  sixty-six  accidents  have 
been  reported  from  this  cause  in  the  United 
States — nearly  as  many  as  Great  Britain  has 
had  in  thirty-four  years.  Mr.  Dennisongives 
the  following  list,  taken  from  a  British  Gov- 
ernment report,  of  accidents  between  1872 
and  1906.  Every  method  mentioned  is  con- 
trary to  law  in  England  : 

"(1)  Heating  over  fire,  38;  (2)  reheating 
water  in  which  dynamite  had  been  previously 
placed  to  thaw,  11  ;  (3)  placing  the  explosives 
in  water,  then  heating  that  over  a  fire,  10;  (4) 
placing  the  dynamite  cartridges  in  ovens,  8  ; 
(5)  thawing  cartridges  in  the  hands  over  a 
lighted  lamp  or  candle,  7  ;  (6)  placing  dyna- 
mite in  hot  ashes,  7  ;  (7)  warming  on  a  shovel 
over  a  fire,  5  ;  (8)  placing  cartridges  on  top 
of  heated  stone,  5  ;  (9)  on  a  hot  iron,  4;  (10) 
on  a  steam-pipe,  2;  (11)  rubbing  cartridges, 
together  to  warm  them  by  friction,  1." 

This  will  do  as  a  somewhat  comprehensive 
How  then  should  dynamite  be  thawed  out  t 


THE  STIMULATION  OF  FATIGUE— That  one  may  be  stimu- 
lated by  fatigue  seems  a  contradiction  of  terms.  It  is  now  gener- 
ally held,  however,  that  fatigue  is  due  to  poisoning  by  waste  prod- 
ucts of  muscular  activity,  and  recent  experiment  goes  to  show 
that  these  products  at  first  stimulate  rather  than  retard  action. 
This  is  what  we  call  "warming  up"  to  our  work,  which  is  partly 
due  to  improvement  in  the  circulation,  but  chiefly  to  a  positive 
stimulating  effect.  Says  The  American  Journal  of  Public 
Hygiene  (Boston,  February) : 

"The  conception  that  fatigue  products  at  first  favor  activity  and 
only  later  retard  it  may  be  of  great  value  in  clearing  up  various 
hygienic  problems.  Take  for  example  the  explanation  of  sleep. 
The  lapse  into  unconsciousness  after  the  customary  hours  of 
waking  may  be  primarily  due  to  cerebral  anemia  produced  by  the 
failure  of  the  vasomotor  center  to  maintain  full  activity,  as  Dr. 
Howell  supposes.  But  back  of  this  direct  cause  lies  the  general 
question  of  fatigue  products  and  their  action  upon  the  system. 
Upon  the  old  assumption  that  such  substances  must  always  be 
depressing  it  was  difficult  to  see  why  the  efficiency  of  the  body  did 
not  steadily  decline  from  a  maximum  early  in  the  day  to  evening 
levels  little  above  that  of  sleep.  That  the  general  command  of 
mental  faculties  and  muscular  resources  is  often  at  its  best  in  the 
evening  was  not  easily  explained.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  read- 
ily covered  by  Dr.  Lee's  observation.  It  is  perfectly  conceivable 
that  nerve-centers,  as  well  as  muscle-fibers,  may  be  rendered  irri- 
table by  the  same  chemical  agents  which  will  later  narcotize  them." 


catalog  of  "don'ts. 
We  are  told : 

"  For  thawing  large  quantities  of  dynamite,  a  thaw-house  heated! 
by  hot-water  pipes,  the  radiators  being  at  the  back  or  sides  of  the 
building  and  protected  by  a  wooded  partition,  is  by  far  the  safest 
method.  If  it  is  arranged  that  the  cartridges  may  be  laid  out  oni 
grooved  shelves,  each  stick  by  itself,  so  much  the  better,  for  each 
will  then  obtain  a  uniform  and  regular  heat  and  insure  best 
results 

"[The  house  should  be  so]  constructed  that  a  man  could  not  get 
in  on  the  explosive  side  at  all,  the  door  to  open  directly  on  the 
dynamite  shelves.  A  door  in  the  rear  would  enable  a  man  to  make 
necessary  repairs  on  the  radiators.  This  for  the  reason  that  many 
accidents  have  occurred  due  to  the  blaster  stopping  in  a  nice  warm 
thawing-house  to  insert  his  caps  or  make  up  primers 

"A  stove  in  the  middle  of  the  room  may  bring  trouble.  One 
case  in  Pennsylvania  and  one  in  Kansas  are  recorded  where  thaw- 
ing-houses  heated  by  this  method  exploded.  Both  went  up  in  the 
night  when  no  one  was  near." 

For  small  quantities  Mr.  Dennison  recommends  the  use  of  two 
buckets  of  different  sizes,  the  smaller  to  be  placed  within  the  larger 
and  covered  with  rags  or  anything  that  will  hold  the  heat.  This 
is  perfectly  safe,  the  dynamite  is  in  the  best  of  shape,  and  much 
of  its  explosive  force  is  saved.  It  can  be  carried  to  the  shot  and 
loaded  direct,  thereby  minimizing  the  chances  of  being  chilled 
He  adds : 

"There  are  thawing-kettles  on  the  market,  built  on  much  the 
same  plan,  which  can  be  purchased  from  any  explosive  manufac- 
turer. For  somewhat  larger  quantities,  use  a  barrel  for  the  hot 
water  and  a  milk-can  for  the  dynamite. 

"  Manure  makes  a  good  thawer  where  the  quarry  is  so  situated 
that  a  supply  can  be  kept  up.  .  .  .  The  contractors  on  the  New- 
York  subway  work  used  this  method  generally,  burying  a  box  suffi- 
cient to  hold  three  or  four  cases  of  dynamite  in  manure,  then  dug 
it  out  when  needed.  Opinion  there  seemed  to  give  manure  a  life 
of  two  or  three  weeks  only." 
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WAS  JESUS  A  SOCIALIST? 

AMONG  Socialists  Jesus  has  frequently  been  claimed  as  one 
oi  themselves.  "One  would  like  to  say  that  he  was.'' ob- 
serves a  writer  in  The  Interior  (Chicago),  for  lie  was  "social  in 
the  largest  sense  because  he  sacrificed  himself  for  the  welfare  of 
other  men."  .But  since  "socialist  "  in  the  modern  world  has  come 
to  nn. in  (the  writer  interprets)  "the  adherent  of  an  economic  cult 
that  would  reorganize  society  on  the  public  ownership  of  property,'* 
he  does  not  allow  the  ranking  of  Jesus  among  them.  Against 
what  he  calls    the  "rash    assertions  of  agitators"  he   places  this 

"proposition  "  as  capajble  of  being  established  from  the  gospels  : 
t 
"  Neither  socialism  nor  any  other  economic  doctrine  ever  entered 

into  the  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

"He  simply  paid  no  attention  to  the  economic  phases  of  life. 
He  treated  industrial  questions  exactly  as  he  treated  political 
questions  ;  he  let  them  alone. 

"There  were  doubtless  two  reasons  for  this.  Jesus  didn't  come 
into  the  world  to  meddle  with  the  clock  of  human  progress.  Some 
day  the  world  would  learn  that  democracy  is  better  government 
than  despotism,  free  labor  a  better  industrial  system  than  slavery, 
and  would  get  hold  of  the  facts  all  the  stronger  for  having  had  to 
dig  them  out.  Jesus  had  no  time  to  stop  to  teach  the  world  what 
it  would  eventually  come  at  on  its  own  account. 

"The  second  and  positive  reason  why  he  did  not  concern  him- 
self with  social  questions  was  because  it  was  part  of  his  mission  to 
throw  temporal  considerations  into  the  background. 

"His  principal  teaching  business  was  to  spread  a  doctrine  of 
lift  that  made  a  man's  economic  condition  a  secondary  matter. 

"Here  Jesus  differs  from  socialism  the  whole  length  of  the 
diameter.  The  thoroughgoing  socialist  thinks  poverty  the  worst 
tiling  that  can  happen  to  a  man.  His  great  plea  is  to  abolish  pov- 
erty. Jesus  didn't  think  being  poor  mattered  much — not  at  all  if 
the  man  was  the  right  sort.  He  was  poor  himself,  and  didn't  care 
in  the  least. 

"The  overmastering  principle  that  decides  how  Jesus  looks  at 
any  or  all  human  circumstances  on  this  earth  is  this  : 

"/fa  man  does  the  will  of  the  Father  in  heaven^  nothing  in  his 
earthly  circumstances  can  be  wrong. 

"This  confidence  is  half  a  faith  that  the  Father  will  compel  cir- 
cumstances to  turn  out  favorably  :  half  a  faith  that  a  man  who 
lives  for  the  Father  can  be  happy  in  any  circumstances." 

The  nearest  Jesus  ever  came  to  an  economic  question,  the  writer 
points  out,  was  "when  he  saw  that  some  certain  man's  economic 
condition  was  hindering  his  development  in  unselfish  God-loving 
and  man-loving  character."     He  goes  on  : 

"  Modern  social  philosophers  say  it  is  the  poor  who  don't  have  a 
fair  chance  at  tine  character,  but  Jesus  thought  different — he  con- 
sidered the  rich  the  most  handicapped. 

"When  with  his  marvelous  inlook  into  the  heart  the  Master  un- 
derstood that  the  rich  young  ruler  thought  so  much  about  his 
wealth  that  he  couldn't  think  much  about  his  neighbors,  the  pre- 
scription for  cure  was  instantaneous  and  unsparing:  'Sell  that 
which  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor.1  Jesus  didn't  speak  so  out 
ol  hate  lor  the  property  but  out  of  yearning  for  the  man.  If  he 
could  in  this  way  give  the  youth  a  big  heart  full  of  spontaneous 
impulse  to  help  people,  he  knew   it  would  be  worth  the  price. 

"Hut  where  he  didn't  find  worldly  possessions  hindering  the 
growth  oi  a  man's  nobler  character,  he  simply  ignored  them,  Giv- 
ing  half  delivered  Zaccheus   from   the   bondage  of  avarice,  and 

Jesus  .isked  no  nun  t  .      I  le  w  as  equally  at  home  with   the  poor  and 
with    the    rich.      lie    loved    both    foi    common   qualities  which   . wi- 
lled in  no  coin  oJ  earth. 
"Jesus  taught  neighbot  love  absolutely,  not  as  an  incident  hut 
as  an  essential  oi  religion^  but  he  never  so  much  as  hinted  at  a 
al  program  for  demonstrating  that  aspet  t  of  religion. 
"Jesus  was  no  program-builder.      This  is  one  oi   the  very  hard- 
est things  for  the  modern  age  to  comprehend  in  the  Master.     The 
latter  day  must  have  an  organization  al  work  or  it  thinks  it   has 
nothing.     Bui  Jesus  had  an  unbounded  faith  in  the  power  of  a 
i  .ii  work  in  and  through  the  lives  oi  individual  men.     lie  did 


not  organize  even  his  church  ;  he  simply  put  the  motive  of  it  in  a 
few  lives,  and  trusted  that  motive  to  make  an  organism. 

"  Likewise,  when  he  said.  'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self,' he  did  not  deposit  the  dynamic  of  that  love  in  some  artificial 
social  body,  either  then  existent  or  afterward  to  be  created,  but  he 
imparted  it  by  contact  to  the  affections  and  wills  of  his  friends, 
and  left  them  to  extend  it  in  the  same  manner. 

"Their  first  expression  of  it  — the  communism  of  the  Jerusalem 
church — was  economically  faulty  ;  it  wouldn't  work.  Taught  by 
their  experience,  the  early  church  leaders  did  not  attempt  the  same 
system  elsewhere.  But  the  spirit  which  their  initial  communism 
crudely  manifested  did  not  disappear  with  that  experiment.  In 
that  generation  and  in  all  generations  after,  adjusting  itself  more 
and  more  to  the  laws  of  society  as  they  are  continually  better 
known,  the  manward  love  of  Jesus  Christ  has  found,  and  is  yet  to 
find,  an  ever  larger  and  more  adequate  demonstration." 


THE  "SCALPING"  OF  ANDOVER 

A  N DOVER  at  Cambridge,  says  an  alumnus  of  that  institution, 
-*■*-  "will  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  old  seminary  that  a  scalp 
at  the  belt  of  an  Indian  bears  to  the  man  from  whose  head  it  was 
taken."  This  alumnus,  the  Rev.  William  E.  Wolcott,  so  views  the 
removal  of  the  old  seminary  from  Andover  and  its  affiliation  with 
Harvard  University  at  this  time,  just  a  hundred  years  after  it  was 
founded  "as  a  trinitarian  school  to  offset  the  defection  of  Harvard 
professors  to  the  Unitarian  theology."  His  views  are  published 
in  a  communication  to  The  Congregationalism  and  Christian 
World  (Boston),  in  the  course  of  which  he  accuses  the  present 
board  of  Andover  trustees  of  not  having  tried  "in  any  adequate 
way  to  make  the  seminary  live  in  its  present  location."  Further- 
more, he  asserts  that  whatever  may  be  the  legal  technicalities,  it 
is  questionable  "whether  the  trustees  have  authority  to  take  this 
important  action  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Visitors." 

The  Watchman  (Baptist,  Boston),  looking  on  at  this  fusion  of 
Congregationalism  and  Unitarianism.  observes  calmly  that  "in  the 
case  of  both  the  keen  edge  of  controversy  has  become  dulled." 
The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  (non-sect.,  New  York)  sees 
in  the  move  to  the  city  an  emphasis  upon  the  significance  of  city 
evangelization.  "The  civilization  of  America  is  to  be  the  civili- 
zation of  the  city,"  it  remarks,  and  "the  Church  has  to  adjust  itself 
to  that  fact,  willy  nilly." 

The  most  vehement  of  all  the  observers  of  the  situation  is  a 
Methodist  neighbor,  the  Zion's  Herald  (Boston),  which  regards 
the  action  of  the  trustees  as  a  "grievous  betrayal."  The  scheme 
ought  to  fail,  it  declares,  because  "it  is  ethically  and  religiously 
wrong,  and  the  most  reprehensible  betrayal  of  sacred  trust  that  we 
have  ever  known."  It  goes  on  to  discuss  some  of  the  aspects  of 
the  transference  thus  : 

"This  scheme  was  agitated  some  time  ago  and  submitted  to  the 
alumni,  but  it  was  strongly  opposed,  and  hence  it  was  inferred  that 
it  was  abandoned.  It  now  appears,  however,  that  a  few  distin- 
guished and  influential  men,  in  violation  of  the  emphatic  prefer- 
encesof  the  alumni  and  the  well-known  wish  of  the  Congregational 
body  at  large,  have  consummated  the  arrangement.  The  articles 
of  affiliation  and  the  plan  for  the  removal  of  the  seminary  attest  a 
diplomatic  skill  which  would  do  credit  to  the  most  accomplished 
experts  in  the  art  of  diplomacy.  The  presentation  of  the  matter 
to  the  public,  in  order  to  overcome  well-known  opposition  and  win 
general  favor  and  support,  is  a  tine  illustration  of  the  most  skilful 
journalistic  ability.  But  the  betrayal  of  a  sacred  trust,  the  naked 
injustice  involved  in  the  act,  can  not  be  covered  by  any  diplomatic 
or  journalistic  tactics.  Whatever  else  was  to  come  to  Andover 
Seminary,  the  removal  to  Cambridge  and  its  absorption  by  Har- 
vard never  should  have  been  seriously  considered." 

Dwelling  upon  the  point  that  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
any  observer,  that  of  surrender  to  an  ancient  enemy,  the  writer  in 
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ANDOVER    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY. 

Which  celebrates  its  centenary  by  affiliating  as  a  school  of  theology  with  Harvard  University  ;   its  plant  probably  to  be  turned  over  to  the  use  of 

Phillips    Academy. 


Zions  Herald  asks  "what  would  American  freemen  say  if  the 
United  States  Congress  should  pass  resolutions  declaring  politi- 
cal self-government  a  failure,  and  razing  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
and  Plymouth  Rock  to  the  ground,  and,  handing  back  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  to  King  Edward,  implore  him  to  resume  the 
government  of  the  people  of  the  once  free  United  States?"  One 
of  the  issues  growing  out  of  this  surrender  Zioa's  Herald  presents 
in  these  words : 

"The  most  unworthy  and  grievous  feature  of  this  betrayal  is  the 
dishonor  put  upon  our  Lord  and  Master,  Son  of  God,  God  of  very 
god,  Jesus  Christ.  If  Harvard  College  and  Harvard  Divinity 
School  have  stood,  and  now  stand,  for  any  one  theological  nega- 
tion, it  is  an  avowed  disbelief  in  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ.  There 
is  no  use  in  beating  about  the  bush — every  sensible,  discerning 
person  knows  that  in  removing  Andover  Seminary  to  Cambridge 
and  incorporating  it  with  Harvard  this  fundamental  creedal  truth 
concerning  Jesus  is  abandoned.  Is  the  Congregational  denomina- 
tion to  submit  to  such  a  sacrifice  of  that  which,  as  a  body,  it  holds 
preeminently  sacred?  We  do  not  believe  it  will  submit.  We  must 
believe  better  things  of  it.  We  expect  to  see  a  protest  from  the 
denomination  at  large  which  will  smash  this  astutely  executed  pre- 
liminary scheme." 

This  paper  brings  forward  what  it  calls  "some  of  the  pretenses 
by  which  it  is  sought  to  float  this  mistaken  and  unjustifiable  union." 

Thus  : 

"  It  is  contended  that  more  students  will  attend  the  seminary 
when  affiliated  with  Harvard.  If  that  be  true,  why  do  not  stu- 
dents now  flock  to  the  Harvard  Divinity  School?  Why  should 
anything  better  or  different  be  expected  when  Andover  is  in  the 
embrace  of  Harvard?  We  are  informed  that  Harvard  Divinity 
School  has  a  total  registration  to-day  of  only  twenty-nine  students, 
including  in  that  aggregate  several  post-graduate  and  special  stu- 
dents. The  simple  fact  is  that  the  atmosphere  of  Harvard  is  not 
of  a  kind  either  to  attract  or  develop  favorably  theological  stu- 
dents. An  absorbing  love  for  the  people  like  that  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  a  passion  for  saving  men — the  supreme  essential  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry — are  not  evoked  in  that  environment,  and  there  the 
evangelistic  note,  which  should  dominate,  is  forever  silenced. 

"It  is  claimed  that  theological  students  should  be  nearer  the 
city,  where  they  can  study  its  pressing  problems  and  learn  how  to 
conquer  them.  Did  anybody  ever  hear  of  a  Harvard  Divinity 
School  mission  in  Boston,  or  did  anybody  ever  meet  a  professor 
or  student  from  that  school  as  a  helper  or  observer  in  any  of  its 
missions? 

"It  is  said  that  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  is  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  impression  is  carried  that  it  is  allied  with  Harvard, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  all  right  to  remove  Andover  Seminary  thither. 


This  statement  carries  no  weight  at  all,  because  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School  has  no  alliance  with  Harvard.  Thus,  all  the 
pretenses  of  advantage  for  the  removal  will  fail  when  sanely  and 
critically  examined." 


THE  CHURCH  INDEPENDENT  OF  PUBLIC 

WORSHIP 

T)UBLIC  worship  in  England,  old  as  well  as  new,  has  hitherto 
*-  been  looked  upon  as  an  almost  indispensable  element  in  the 
life  and  activity  of  the  church.  On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  peo- 
ple at  different  periods  of  history  have  been  compelled  by  law  to 
go  to  a  place  of  public  worship  on  Sunday.  Fines,  imprisonment, 
and  confinement  in  the  stocks  at  the  church-gate  have  been  com- 
mon punishments  for  those  who  declined  to  join  in  the  worship 
and  listen  to  the  discourses  which  all  members  of  kingdom  or 
commonwealth  were  considered  bound  to  heed.  Nevertheless, 
says  Dean  Fremantle,  of  Ripon,  the  Church  has  nothing  to  do  with 
public  worship.  Public  worship  was  never  prescribed  by  Jesus 
and  is  in  fact  a  mere  matter  of  arbitrary  conventionality  or  con- 
venience. It  is  absolutely  absurd  to  see  a  House  of  Parliament 
discussing  ritual,  and  talking  about  the  details  of  public  worship, 
and  "assuming,"  as  he  says,  "that  this  is  the  primary,  if  not  the 
sole,  ratio  essendi  of  the  Church."  The  Dean  of  Ripon,  who  is 
credited  with  being  one  of  the  leaders  of  advanced  thought  in  the 
denomination  to  which  he  belongs,  proceeds  in  the  London  Guar- 
dian as  follows  : 

"What,  I  ask,  was  really  primary  in  the  Master's  teaching? 
Certainly  goodness,  justice,  and  beneficence.  The  faith  which  he 
claimed  as  due  to  himself  was  the  trust  of  men  associated  for  these 
purposes  in  a  leader  who  was  the  highest  example  and  inspirer  of 
these  virtues.  Public  worship  comes  in  as  a  help  to  this  faith  ; 
but  as  soon  as  it  is  dissociated  from  the  ethical  contents  of  tin's 
allegiance  to  the  Just  One,  .  .  .  it  becomes  nugatory.  A  hundred 
sayings  of  Christ  may  be  quoted  in  which  the  saying  of 'Lord, 
Lord,'  is  contrasted  with  justice  and  bene-ficence." 

The  primary  object  of  the  New-Testament  teaching  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  form  of  public  worship,  with  missal  or  book  of 
common  prayer,  he  remarks.  These  forms  are  of  no  essential 
value.     As  he  says  : 

"The  primary  object  of  the  Church  is  to  carry  out  measures  of 
justice  and  beneficence,  and  all  who  have  to  do  with  church  affairs 
should  hold  it  rigorously  to  the  objects.     To  tell  me,  therefore, 
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that  the  nation  has  nothing  to  do  with  church  affairs  is  to  tell  me 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  justice  and  beneficence.  But  I 
maintain  that  the  whole  object  of  national  government  is  precisely 
this — to  carry  into  effect  these  great  practical  principles.  This  is 
the  teaching  of  the  Prayer-book,  which  makes  'righteousness  and 
holiness  of  life,'  and  not  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  to  be  the  true 
worship  of  God.  It  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  royal  or  national 
supremacy — namely,  that  the  real  moral  needs  of  the  nation  must 
always  stand  first,  and  ecclesiastical  details  be  subordinate  to 
them." 

Unity,  but  not  uniformity,  should  mark  the  character  of  the 
Church,  he  thinks,  and  the  horrible  and  unkind  words,  "  dissenters  " 
and  "non-conformists,"  should  be  dropt  from  the  vocabulary  of  a 
Christian  nation.     To  quote  further  : 

"  If  this  be  admitted,  then  there  is  no  absurdity  in  the  fact  that 
men  who  differ  on  the  details  of  public  worship  or  of  Christian 
thought  should'have  their  part  in  ruling  the  Church  or  judging  its 
course.  Moreover,  the  tendency  of  ecclesiastical  teaching  has  of 
late  years  set  steadily  toward  the  promotion  of  social  justice  and 
well-being.  Also,  the  justice  and  beneficence  and  raising  of  the 
poor,  which  is  primary  in  Christianity,  has  been  the  object  of  our 
legislation,  especially  in  the  view  of  the  Liberal  party;  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  measures  by  which  this  legislation  is  enforced  need 
Christian  principle  for  their  support." 

Dean  Fremantle  thinks  that  the  real  basis  of  church  unity  will 
in  the  future  be  neither  dogmatic  nor  derived  from  common  forms 
of  public  worship.  It  will  rather  be  ethical  and  practical.  In  his 
own  words : 

"  I  think  I  see  symptoms  that  the  next  great  wave  of  religious 
development  will  be  one  which  will  tend,  not  to  the  separation  of 
the  sacred  and  the  secular,  but  to  the  blending  of  them  into  unity ; 
and  that  not  so  much  by  rigorous  discipline  as  by  the  convictions 
of  the  ministers  of  religion  and  their  respect  for  the  feelings  of 
others,  in  order  that  the  nation  may  be  at  one  in  the  promotion  of 
Christian  righteousness  and  social  good." 


comes  a  reversal,  a  century  will  see  a  catastrophe  submerging  our 
Protestantism  in  our  great  cities  and  the  handing  over  of  our  in- 
stitutions to  those  who,  faulty  in  many  ways,  are  true  enough  to 
God  and  his  laws  to  suffer  the  little  children  to  come  to  their 
homes." 


"CHURCH  SUICIDE  "—Church  suicide  is  viewed  as  one  of  the 
special  cases  of  race  suicide  by  The  Herald  and  Presbyter  (Cin- 
cinnati). If,  as  has  been  urged  by  a  high  authority  in  politics, 
what  are  called  the  superior  races  abstain  from  the  rearing  of 
children,  "the  fact  becomes  noticeable  not  only  in  the  com- 
monwealth, but  in  the  churches  as  well."  Consequently  "if  any 
church  expects  to  hold  its  own  in  any  city  or  community,  it  will 
not  do  to  depend  simply  upon  the  training  of  its  own  children. 
Too  often  the  children  are  lacking  to  continue  the  church  in  its 
old  life  and  strength,  and  unless  other  elements  are  steadily  evan- 
gelized there  will  be  soon  a  real  shrinking  in  the  church  enrol- 
ment." An  instance  illustrating  the  foregoing  is  cited  in  the  case 
of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York.     We  read  : 

"The  Year  Book  shows  1,003  communicants,  ar>d  offerings  for 
the  year  of  $155,786,  making  a  strong,  influential,  and  beneficent 
organization.  The  Sabbath-school  statistics  show  that  of  the  487 
families  of  the  church  only  87  have  children  under  age,  and  these 
87  families  have  only  163  children.  Of  these  163  children,  40  are 
away  from  home  at  school,  and  45  are  under  seven  years  of  age. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  church  Sabbath-school  has  comparatively 
little  mate-rial  to  draw  from,  and  we  need  not  be  surprized  to 
notice  in  the  General  Assembly  Minutes  of  last  year  that  this 
church  of  1,000  members  had  a  total  Sabbath-school  enrolment  of 
only  186.  But  what  is  the  future  of  such  a  congregation  and  what 
the  future  of  its  400  childless  families?  One  block  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  this  church,  is  said  to  have  but  two 
children  in  its  whole  row  of  brown-stone-front  houses. 

"Such  figures  emphasize  the  reason  for  the  comparatively  slow 
growth  of  our  leading  Protestant  churches  in  many  places,  or 
rather  their  steady  decline  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  many  great  cities.  They  also  emphasize  the  reason  for 
the  growth  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  in  the  same  places. 
One  year  may  not  sec  a  great  change,  nor  ten,  nor  even  twenty. 
Hut  the  change  is  coming.  In  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  the 
changed    conditions    become    apparent    to    all,   and,   unless    there 


WHY  UNITARIANISM  DOES  NOT  GROW 

THE  smallness  of  the  Unitarian  body  is  considered  strange  by 
some  in  view  of  the  apparently  growing  numbers  of  men  re- 
pudiating strict  evangelical  belief.  The  New  York  Sun  recently 
cited  a  clergyman  of  that  Church  as  attributing  the  comparative 
failure  of  his  denomination  to  "too  little  insistence  on  things  of 
present  interest."  It  ought,  he  said,  to  become  up  to  date,  lay 
emphasis  in  its  teachings  upon  works  of  beneficence,  "put  fore- 
most the  advocacy  and  the  practise  of  works  of  humanity."  A 
writer  to  The  Sun  takes  issue  with  this  view  of  the  clergyman, 
thinking  a  policy  the  direct  opposite  should  be  undertaken.  He 
says  : 

"  To  me  and  to  very  many  who  are  Unitarian  in  opinion  the 
causes  of  the  failure  of  that  denomination  to  attract  us  are  very 
different  from  what  this  clergyman  supposes.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  large  number  of  men  who  can  not  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Virgin  birth  of  Jesus,  and  the  great  theological  struc- 
ture which  has  been  built  upon  it.  These  men  are  by  no  means 
materialists.  They  deeply  believe  in  the  reality  of  forces  beyond 
those  of  the  visible  material  universe  ;  they  are  deeply  convinced 
of  the  reality  of  such  a  relation  of  the  unseen  to  the  seen  as  may 
be  called  a  divine  order  in  the  world.  In  belief  these  men  belong 
with  Unitarians,  but  as  the  teachers  and  preachers  of  that  faith 
expound  it  they  find  not  much  in  it  to  draw  them  into  any  active 
fellowship  with  it.  The  failure  to  attract  them  is  not  because  the 
teaching  and  preaching  of  that  denomination  is  not  up  to  date  in 
insisting  upon  good  works  among  men,  upon  practical  benevo- 
lence, etc.  The  failure  is  deeper  than  that ;  it  is  because  empha- 
sis is  not  put  upon  this  divine  order  of  which  I  have  written  ;  be- 
cause it  seems  to  them  that  modern  Unitarianism  reverses  the  true 
order  of  cause  and  effect,  putting  the  fruits  in  the  place  of  the 
causes  which  render  the  fruits  permanent. 

"To  the  men  for  whom  I  am  writing  it  seems  that  no  schemes 
of  right  living  or  social  benefit  can  be  permanent  except  as  they 
are  based  upon  the  affirmation  that  a  man's  life  here  is  not  en- 
tirely isolated  from  a  divine  order  through  the  world  ;  that  in  the 
stresses  of  life  ethical  systems,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called,  are  poor  substitutes  for  the  assurance  that  right  shall  pre- 
vail in  the  world  because  behind  it  is  the  power  of  the  divine  will. 
In  their  estimation  the  regeneration  of  the  individual  soul,  its  sup- 
port in  the  emergencies  of  life,  depends  upon  the  kinship  of  that 
soul  with  the  unseen  power  which  orthodox  Christianity  calls  a 
personal  God.  They  can  not  assent  to  very  much  that  Trinita- 
rianism  has  added  to  this  belief  in  a  personal  God,  but  they  are 
deeply  convinced  that  there  is  no  other  sure  foundation  for  right 
living  among  men — for  the  development  of  the  various  works  of 
humanity  which  the  clergyman  I  have  referred  to  extolled  and 
ethical  societies  are  formed  to  promote — than  a  belief  in  the  su- 
premacy of  the  unseen  Ruler  of  the  universe — a  belief  which  per- 
haps can  be  best  exprest  in  the  phrases  of  the  'sonship  of  men  ' 
and  the 'Fatherhood  of  God.' 

"  To  insist  upon  works  of  human  welfare  as  the  motive  for  being 
of  a  religious  body  seems  to  us  too  superficial  greatly  to  concern 
us.  The  needs  of  the  human  soul  are  deeper  than  that.  To  insist 
on  those  works  as  the  purpose  of  a  church's  being  is  to  reverse  the 
true  order  of  cause  and  effect,  to  ignore  the  only  cause  which  can 
insure  that  the  effects  will  be  permanent.  When  the  minds  of  men 
are  penetrated  with  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  a  divine  order  in  the 
world,  when  unselfishness  and  mutual  help  are  seen  to  be  obliga- 
tory because  men  are  children  of  the  one  Father,  and  to  be  our 
contribution  to  that  divine  order  which  moves  through  the  world, 
then  do  all  works  of  humanitarianism  proceed  from  a  permanently 
operating  cause." 


In  <mr  issue  of  March  7  an  article  on  "  Insanity  and  Religion,"  made  up 
of  citations  from  The  Western  Christian  Advocatt  (Cincinnati),  was  credited  to 
David  Starr  Jordan.  This  name  was  inadvertently  written  in  place  of  David 
Judson  Starr,  to  both  of  whom  we  offer  amends. 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


A  SHAKESPEARE  MEMORIAL  UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES 

AFTER  three  years  of  cogitation  it  has  been  decided  that 
Shakespeare  shall  have  a  memorial  statue  in  London. 
A  million  dollars  will  be  required  before  its  completion,  which 
is  hoped  to  be  accomplished  in  time  for  the  tercentenary  of 
the  poet's  death,  in  1916.  So  far  the  treasury  of  the  committee 
has  little  more  than  the  two  hundred  farthings  given  by  two  hun- 
dred poor  little  boys  and  girls  of  the  Bermondsey  Gild  of  Play  as 
a  first  contribution  to  the  Memorial  Fund.  These  children  pre- 
sented their  gift  at  the  conclusion  of  "A  Shakespearian  Masque  " 
performed  by  them  at  King's  College  last  year.  The  enterprise, 
as  we  learn  from  the  London  papers,  is  in  charge  of  an  executive 
committee  who  have  been  "instructed  that  their  first  object  should 
be  to  set  up  an  architectural  monument,  including  a  statue  ;  that 
the  competition  for  the  design  should  be  thrown  ,pen  to  artists 
throughout  the  world ;  and  that  the  London  County  Council  should 
be  requested  to  appropriate  a  suitable  site." 

The  search  for  a  site,  as  reviewed  by  the  London  Tizzies,  exhibits 
one  of  those  amusing  conflicts  of  public  enterprise  with  vested  in- 
terests that  are  unhappily  not  uncommon.  The  first  choice  was 
for  a  site  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  "originally  mooted  on 
account  of  Shakespeare's  connection  with  Southwark  "  ;  but  this 
project  broke  down  "owing  to  the  delay  which  it  would  entail." 
The  Green  Park,  facing  Piccadilly,  was  next  suggested,  but  it  was 
found  that  leave  could  not  be  obtained  for  a  statue  to  Shakespeare 
*'  in  any  of  the  Royal'parks."  "  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields  was  proposed, 
but  did  not  find  favor."  Then  two  schemes  were  brought  forward, 
one  in  connection  with  the  contemplated  rearrangements  at  Hyde 
Park  corner,  the  other  involving  alterations  in  the  Regent's  Park. 
Either  scheme  would  give  "scope  for  notable  London  improve- 
ment," but  the  "Crown  Estate  Paving  Commissioners  "  and  the 
"Commissioners  of  Woods  "  found  objections  to  these  proposals. 
The  two  latter  bodies  did,  however,  serve  to  solve  the  difficulty 
by  proposing  the  site  now  chosen — that  of  a  semicircular  section 
of  the  garden  of  Park  Crescent  on  its  south  side,  with  a  diameter 
of  126  feet,  facing  Portland  Place.  The  statue  will  there  form  the 
end  of  a  fine  vista  up  this  broad  thoroughfare. 

This  choice  involved  a  Royal  sacrifice- — doubtless  in  consolation 
for  the  withheld  Royal  parks.  Incidentally,  The  Times  observes, 
the  offer  of  the  site  "was  found  to  involve  the  removal  of  the  ex- 
isting statue  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  but  his  Majesty  the  King  has 
graciously  assented  to  the  transference  of  the  statue  of  his  grand- 
father to  another  adjoining  spot."  The  next  stage  in  the  enter- 
prise is  set  forth  in  The  Tizzies  as  follows  : 

"The  site  being  now  selected,  the  conditions  for  a  competition 
for  the  design,  between  architects  and  sculptors  working  in  collab- 
oration, have  been  drawn  up,  and  it  is  to  be  proceeded  with  at 
once ;  and  when  the  winning  design  has  been  selected  (shortly 
after  March  1,  1909),  it  is  intended  to  organize  a  worldwide  ap- 
peal for  not  less  than  ,£200,000,  half  to  go  to  the  monument,  and 
the  remainder  to  be  administered  by  an  international  committee 
for  the  furtherance  of  Shakespearian  interests.  In  collecting  the 
bulk  of  this  money,  it  is  contemplated  to  get  comparatively  small 
contributions  from  as  large  a  number  of  people  as  possible,  whose 
association  with  the  memorial  will,  however,  be  commemorated  in 
each  case  in  a  tangible  form.  According  to  the  success  of  the 
fund,  subsidiary  schemes  will  be  considered.  Meanwhile  it  is 
proposed  at  once  to  raise  at  least  ,£20,000  as  a  nucleus  to  provide 
for  the  cost  of  the  competition  and  of  setting  on  foot  the  local 
committees  in  different  countries,  a  representative  'women's  com- 
mittee,' etc.,  which  must  now  be  preparing  to  assist  in  carrying  the 
scheme  to  a  successful  conclusion." 

Prof.  Israel  Gollancz,  the  Shakespearian  scholar  and  honorary 


secretary  of  the  Committee,  gives  some  further  details  to  an  inter- 
viewer from  The  Daily  News  (London)  as  to  methods  of  organi- 
zation.    The  interview  is  reported  thus  : 

"'First,'  said  the  Professor,  'there  will  be  organized  in  London 
a  great  central  body  as  well  as  an  international  committee  com- 
posed of  official  representatives  of  the  Empire  and  the  foreign 
Powers.  Then  as  many  subcommittees  as  possible,  national  and 
local,  will  be  instituted  in  different  countries  throughout  the  world. 
In  addition,  we  shall  probably  appoint  a  number  of  peripatetic 


SITE  OF  THE    PROPOSED   SHAKESPEARE    MEMORIAL     IN    LONDON: 
PARK    CRESCENT,    FROM     PORTLAND  PLACE. 

The  death-mask  shown  above  is  the"  Becker  mask  "  that  was  found 
in  Mainz  "  in  a  broker's  shop  among  rags  and  junk,'"  and  was  declared 
a  portrait-mask  of  Shakespeare. 

officials  to  supervise  and  help  in  the  work  of  propaganda  in  Amer- 
ica, the  Colonies,  and  if  need  be  other  parts  of  the  globe.' 

"Special  attention,  Professor  Gollancz  informed  our  representa- 
tive, will  be  given,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  popularizing  the  move- 
ment in  the  United  States.  And  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
under  the  auspices  of  such  eminent  patrons  as  our  own  Ambassa- 
dor at  Washington,  Mr.  Choate,  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  and  others 
who  are  equally  popular  in  both  countries,  the  appeal  about  to  be 
made  by  the  London  executive  committee  will  receive  a  most 
generous  response  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  the  vari- 
ous methods  now  being  devised  for  obtaining  the  necessary  sum 
for  the  erection  of  the  monument,  the  most  practical,  perhaps,  is 
the  organization  of  Shakespeare  benefit  performances  by  all  the 
leading  actors  and  actresses  of  the  world.  Sothern  and  Maude 
Adams  in  America,  Novelli,  Salvini,  Eleanora  Duse  in  Italy. 
Sara  Bernhardt,  Coquelin,  Mounet-Sully,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  Mr. 
Forbes  Robertson,  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  in  fact,  all  the  world's 
players  will  be  invited  to  join  in  this  unique  series  of  festivals  in 
honor  of  the  world's  playwright. 

"'One  must  bear  in  mind,'  continued  Professor  Gollancz,  'that 
we  must  obtain  the  necessary  sum  within  a  specified  time,  so  that 
the  dedication  of  the  memorial  may  coincide  with  the  tercentenary 
of  the  poet's  death.  Altho  about  ,£200,000  must  be  raised,  for  tlie 
present  the  committee  would  be  quite  content  with  the  tenth  part 
of  that  amount.  This  would  be  at  once  devoted  to  the  working 
expenses   of  the   project.     Some   substantial  subscriptions   have 
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already  been  promised,  but  our  exchequer,  1   am   sorry  to  say,  is 
still  practically  empty."  " 

The  conditions  of  healthy  literary  life  in  London  arc  brought  to 
light  by  these  proposals.     The  public  prints  are  lull  of  letters  pro- 

testing  againsl  nearly  ev- 
ery feature  of  the  enter- 
prise. Many  do  not  want 
a  statue  .it  all.  London 
having  already  "quite- 
enough  'misplaced  monu- 
ments,' as  Mrs.  John  Lane 
calls  them.  scattered 
about  the  streets  and  gar- 
dens." This  is  the  view 
of  Mr.  Scott -James,  wri- 
ting to  The  Daily  News. 
Prof.  Edward  Garnett, 
seconded  by  others,  pro- 
poses as  a  substitute  a 
Shakespearian  Memorial 
Theater.  If  the  statue 
project  is  to  go  forward, 
at  least,  say  others,  the 
committee  should  contain 
some  names  representa- 
tive of  the  dramatic  and 
theatrical  art.  But  no 
dramatist  or  actor  ap- 
pears then'.  Professor  Gollancz  answers  some  of  the  criticisms 
appearing  in  the  press.  "Whatever  sum  is  collected  over  and 
above  that  required  for  the  memorial,"  he  says,  "will  be  used  for 
the  furtherance  of  Shakespearian  aims."  Just  wdiat  these  "aims" 
are  is  yet  undetermined.  The  Professor  does  not  look  with  favor 
upon  such  suggestions  as  "  the  foundation  of  "Shakespeare  Homes' 


for  decayed  gentlewomen,  or  model  institutions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  music-halls."  The  "  repertory -theater  "  scheme  he  thinks 
"the  most  impracticable  of  all,  since  Sir  Henry  Irving  once  told 
him  that  "no  less  a  sum  than  one  million  pounds  would  be  re- 
quired  to  carry  out  such  a  scheme." 


LoRAUm    I    Ml. 

The  man  who  is  credited  with  having  "done 
for  the  development  of  sculpture  in 
the  West." 


i       I  r*f  Umati. '* 

[•HE  FOUNTAIN  Ol      I  in    GREAT  LAKES. 

the  firsl  purchased  from  tin-  Ferguson  Fund  Bequest 
for  sculptural  municipal  decoration  in  Chicag 


AN  INSPIRER  OF  WESTERN  SCULPTURE 

/^\NE  of  the  potent  influences  in  the  art  of  the  West  is  Lorado 
^-^  Taft.  Chicago  is  his  home  and  sculpture  is  his  metier. 
Having  successfully  resisted  the  magnet  that  has  drawn  so  many 
Western  art  workers  to  New  York,  Mr.  Taft,  according  to  a  writer 
in  the  April  Craftsman,  "is  already  being  acclaimed  not  only  as 
the  greatest  of  our  Western  sculptors  in  individual  expression,  but 
also  as  the  man  who  preeminently  has  done  the  most  for  the  de- 
velopment of  sculpture  in  the  West."  The  work  of  the  group  of 
sculptors  surrounding  him  was  lately  given  a  conspicuous  position 
at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  in  the  exhibit  of  the  work  produced 
by  artists  of  Chicago  and  its  vicinity.  Statues  by  Charles  J.  Mul- 
ligan, Leonard  Crunelle,  Frederick  C.  Hibbard,  and  Nellie  Walker 
were  among  the  sculptures  shown.  All  of  these  have  worked  in 
Mr.  Taft's  atelier  and  still  regard  him  as  master.  The  writer  in 
The  Craftsman  observes: 

"  Regarding  the  work  exhibited,  as  a  whole  it  reveals  the  satis- 
factory fact  that  in  both  inspiration  and  expression  it  is  distinctly 
and  vigorously  modern.  It  belongs  to  us  and  our  art  growth  as  a 
country.  The  different  examples  show  the  variation  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  different  workers,  but  in  general  it  stands  for  our  own 
success  or  blunders  as  a  nation.  It  has  sprung  out  of  the  natures 
of  the  people  who  are  indigenous  to  this  soil  and  who  have  had 
the  rare  perception  and  keen  artistic  instinct  that  finds  art  values 
in  intimate  environment.  The  work  is  frank,  honest,  creative, 
work  to  make  Americans  glad  and  Europeans  interested." 

One  of  Mr.  Taft's  most  notable  works — that  which  occupied  the 
most  conspicuous  position  in  the  February  exhibition — is  a  group 
of  twelve  colossal  figures  inspired  by  Maeterlinck's  drama,  "The 
Blind,"  and  symbolizing  "the  great  longing  of  all  humanity  for 
light  in  life."     The  present  writer  gives  it  this  fuller  exposition  : 

"In  the  Maeterlinck  drama,  a  company  of  the  blind,  old  and 
young,  men  and  women,  sane  and  mad,  are  gathered  in  an  asylum 
upon  an  island  watched  over  by  nuns  and  an  aged  priest.  The 
latter  takes  his  sightless  wards  to  walk  in  the  forest,  and  becoming- 
weary,  for  he  is  very  old,  he  seats  the  men  on  one  side  and  the 
women  on  the  other,  and  placing  himself  near  them  falls  into 
eternal  sleep.  As  the  night  comes  on  the  forlorn  company  ques- 
tion one  another  in  a  trivial  manner,  just  as  men  so  often  dv.\\ 
with  the  problems  of  life.  As  the  night  grows  chill  and  the  snow 
begins  to  fall,  the  blind  rise,  and  groping  toward  one  another  find 
the  leader  among  them  cold  in  death.  The  cry  of  the  infant  in 
the  arms  of  the  young  blind  madwoman  awakens  them  to  hope. 
They  remember  that  the  child  cries  when  it  sees  the  light,  and  the 
young  woman,  whom  they  call  beautiful,  exclaims,  'It  sees!  It 
sees!  It  must  see  something,  it  iscrying,"  and  grasping  the  child 
in  her  hands  she  pushes  before  the  anxious  ones  seeking  relief, 
and  holds  it  aloft  above  their  heads  that  it  may  give  token  when 
help  is  near. 

"'My  group  illustrates  this  climax  of  the  scene.'  Mr.  Taft  ex- 
plained. '  It  does  not  point  to  the  hopeless  note  of  Maeterlinck  at 
the  close.  The  hope  that  a  little  child  shall  lead  them  is  one 
that  all  gladly  accept,  as  it  keeps  alive  the  light  of  faith  that  the 
i  .ice  renews  itself  in  youth."  " 

Miss  Walker  received  the  first  sculpture  prize  awarded  by  the 
Exhibition  Committee  of  the  Municipal  Art  League  for  her  group, 
"Her  Son,"  an  exposition  of  mother  love.  Mr.  Mulligan,  another 
exhibitor,  has  lived  in  Chicago  from  childhood,  having  been  brought 
therefrom  Ireland,  where  he  was  born  forty-two  years  ago.  He  has 
executed  sculptural  decorations  lot  the  Supreme  Court  Building  in 
Springfield,  111.,  but  two  of  his  works  are  considered  especially  note- 
wort  hy  in  characterization,  one  an  imaginative  portrait-statue  of  the 

"Young   Lincoln."  the  other,  "A    Miner  and   Child."  a  bit  of  vivid 
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transcription  of  real  life  to  be  seen  in  the  mining  districts.  Mr. 
Crunelle  is  also  foreign-born,  springing  from  the  mining  districts 
of  France.  His  feeling  for  art,  Mr.  Taft  is  quoted  as  saying,  "re- 
minds me  of  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  fifteenth-century 
Florentines.  It  rejoices  in  youth  and  the  springtime  of  life." 
Boyhood  and  babyhood  are  the  subjects  he  especially  treats. 

Mr.  Taft  was  for  many  years  director  of  the  school  of  sculpture 
of  the  Art  Institute.  At  present  he  is  president  of  the  Polytechnic 
Society  of  five  hundred  young  persons  working  in  the  downtown 
districts  who  meet  frequently  for  purposes  of  culture.  The  most 
important  work  on  the  history  of  American  sculpture  is  written  by 
him.     The  writer  at  present  quoted  concludes  in  these  words  : 

"The  very  human  side  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Taft  and  his  school  is 
what  is  most  noticeable,  not  only  in  this  recent  exhibit,  but  in  all 
the  best  work  of  this  group  of  artists.  The  master  and  his  pupils 
seem  to  have  dwelt  close  to  the  real  things  of  life,  and  the  pro- 
foundly emotional  phases  of  the  very  simple  primitive  conditions 
of  life  are  recorded  in  their  work  faithfully  and  sympathetically  : 
the  longing  for  light  of  the  blind,  of  all  the  blind,  physical  or 
moral  ;  the  love  and  aspirations  of  maternity  ;  the  play  and  joy  of 
childhood — the  simplest  childhood  ;  the  tragedy  of  unintelligent, 
unrewarded  labor;  the  splendid  courage  and  virility  of  awakened 
youth  where  strength  has  been  gained  by  labor :  the  strength  of 
love  where  it  stands  without  competitors  in  the  heart  of  a  man  ; 
emotions  to  be  found  in  any  small  cottage  out  on  the  prairie  edge 
or  in  the  back  street  in  the  outer  city  slums.  These  workers  have 
not  striven  for  beauty  alone,  for  the  mere  outer  form,  but  to  pre- 
sent the  spirit  of  beauty  that  dwells  in  strange  abodes,  far  from 
conventional  standards  of  excellence." 


old  monthlies  sold  at  most  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies, 
the  new  ones  circulated  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  The 
drift  of  events  in  the  book  world  points  to  a  parallel  of  the  history 


AN  IMPENDING  REVOLUTION 

PROPHETIC  eyes  discover  a  revolution  in  the  book-publish- 
ing trade  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  magazine  world  when, 
in  1893,  the  popular-priced  monthlies  appeared  in  the  field.  The 
old-time  magazine  was  excellent  in  its  way,  observes  Mr.  Merton 
H.  Forrester  in  Munsey's  (April).  "It  had  traditions  and  a  his- 
tory behind  it,"  but  "in  the  end  it  was  partially  strangled  and 
deadened  by  its  history  and  traditions."  Editors  and  publishers 
were  both  contented  to  go  on  in  the  old  way,  he  says,  "ignoring 
the  fact  that  the  times  were  changing,  that  the  public  taste  was 
changing,  and  that  almost  everything  else  was  changing  too."     The 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Craftsman." 

THE  BLIND, 

A  group  by  Lorado  Taft  representing  the  dramatic  climax  of  Maeterlinck's  play  of  that  name. 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Craftsman. " 

A   MINER    AND  CHILD. 

From  a  sculpture  by  Charles  J.  Mulligan. 

of  the  magazine.  At  present  very  few  books  attain  a  sale  of  fifty 
thousand  copies.  The  figures  of  ten  years  ago,  when  "Eben 
Holden "  and  "David  Harum"  reached  upward  of  six  hundred 
thousand,  emphasize  the  "slump  "  of  the  present  day. 
For  this  the  writer  blames  the  publisher  who  is  "  blind 
to  the  signs  of  the  times"  and  is  like  the  magazine- 
publisher  of  fourteen  years  ago.     He  goes  on  : 

"All  their  methods  are  practically  antiquated. 
Their  relations  among  themselves  and  with  their 
authors  are  complicated  by  red  tape.  They  employ 
inefficient  readers  to  pass  upon  the  manuscripts  that 
are  sent  them.  They  themselves  are  out  of  touch 
with  popular  tastes.  Even  when  they  do  secure  a 
book  of  merit,  they  handicap  its  sale  by  offering  it 
at  the  prices  established  years  and  years  ago.  The 
usual  retail  price  of  a  novel  is  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents.  Less  popular  works,  such  as  histories,  es- 
says, and  treatises  on  economic  themes,  are  sold  at 
an  even  higher  figure  than  books  of  fiction. 

"  Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  American  families  have  an  income  of  less 
than  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year ;  and  however 
intelligent  and  fond  of  reading  the  members  of  these 
families  may  be,  the  purchase  of  books  at  such 
prices  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  them.  They  must 
have,  first  of  all,  the  actual  necessities  of  life. 
Good  reading,  for  them,  is  one  of  the  luxuries  ;  and 
hence  they  get  it,  if  at  all,  through  the  medium  of 
public  libraries,  and  to  some  extent  through  the  maga- 
zines ;  but  as  a  rule  they  never  think  of  buying  books. " 

A  revolution   in  the  book-trade,  the  writer  thinks, 
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is  inevitable.  The  first  step  lias  already  been  taken  in  England, 
where  publishers  are  beginning  to  issue  novels  at  the  retail  price 
of  half  a  crown,  or  aboul  sixty-five  cents.  Some  isolated  experi- 
ments were  even  made  in  America  in  past  times.  Edward  Bel- 
lamy's socialistic  novel,  "  Looking  Backward,"  was  published  in 
[888  at  fifty  cents  and  sold  in  enormous  quantities.  The  writer 
continues  his  tale  ; 

"When  the  late  Archibald  Clavering  Gunterhad  finished  writing 
his  well-known  story,  'Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York,'  he  carried  it 
about  from  one  book-publisher  to  another,  and  it  was  each  time 
refused.  Then  he  brought  it  out  at  his  own  expense,  and  sold  it 
on  the  news-stands  at  fifty  cents.  The  public  rose  to  it  at  once, 
and  bought  something  like  a  million  copies.  It  was  an  immensely 
readable  tale,  and  its  low  price  brought  it  within  the  means  of 
multitudes  who  had  never  bought  books  before. 

"Gunter  taught  a  lesson  which  is  plain  enough,  but  which  has 
not  even  now  been  fully  learned.  Even  more  significant,  however, 
have  been  the  vast  sales  of  cheap  reprints  of  famous  books  on 
which  the  author's  copyright  has  expired,  or  which  were  published 
abroad  before  the  international  copyright  law  went  into  effect. 
Millions  upon  millions  of  these  badly  printed  little  paper-covered 
volumes  have  been  taken  up  by  an  eager  public. 

"These  books  are  old  books.  The  same  public  which  absorbs 
them  would  absorb  with  no  less  eagerness  books  written  at  the 
present  time,  if  these  could  be  obtained  at  prices  within  the  means 
of  the  average  purchaser.  So  plain  are  the  facts  that  before  long 
we  may  expect  to  witness  the  appearance  of  a  book-publisher  full 
of  new  ideas,  with  a  keen  sense  of  what  the  public  wants,  and  with 
an  impatience  for  outworn  traditions — entering  the  field  with  per- 
fect confidence  and  making  that  field  his  own. 

"At  the  present  time  the  average  author  gets  a  royalty  of  from 
eight  to  ten  percent,  upon  the  gross  sales  of  his  books.  An  author 
of  established  reputation  may  get  a  royalty  of  fifteen  per  cent. 
Anything  more  than  this  is  given  only  to  the  exceptional  writer  for 
whose  books  many  publishers  are  competing.  But  the  publisher 
of  the  future — the  man  with  ideas  and  brains  and  money — will 
perhaps  say  to  the  author  : 

'•  I  will  give  you  a  royalty  of  only  five  per  cent.,  yet  your  profits 
will  be  quite  as  great  as  they  are  now,  and  there  is  always  the 
chance  that  they  will  be  even  greater.  I  will  sell  your  book  at 
titty  cents  a  copy,  and  thus  bring  it  within  the  means  of  those  who 
buy  no  books  at  present ;  so  that  if  you  succeed  at  all,  your  finan- 
cial returns  will  be  as  large,  and  you  will  be  far  more  widely 
known.1 

"  Herein  lies  the  basis  of  a  very  strong  appeal  to  authors.  For 
while  an  author  must  think  of  the  monetary  side  of  what  he  does, 
he  values  far  more  highly  a  wide-spread  reputation  and  a  knowl- 
edge that  the  message  which  he  has  to  give  has  gone  forth  into 
homes  and  hearts  which  heretofore  have  never  known  him.  It  is 
the  natural  and  laudable  ambition  of  the  man  of  letters — the  great 
success  which  is  not  weighed  and  measured  by  commercial  stand- 
ards, which  is  not  recorded  upon  the  ledgers — ledgers  that  he  is 
not  allowed  to  see — but  which  brings  him  the  meed  of  abundant 
praise  and  a  remembrance  that  endures." 


THE  "TESTINESS"   OF   MR.  WHIBLEY 

'jMIK  "certain  condescension  "  that  Lowell  charged  against  for- 

•*•       eigners— meaning  the   English— in  dealing  with  .American 

affairs    lias   turned    in   latter  days    into  "ill   nature."     Such  is   Mr. 

II.  W.  Boynton's  account  of  Mr.  Whibley's  article  on  the  "Ameri- 
can language"  from  which  we  gave  citations  on  January  ii.  Mr. 
Whibley,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  both  puzzled  and  surprized 
by  our  vernacular.  It  sounded  like  English,  but  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  "caricature  of  English."    Mr.  Boynton  thinks  Mr.  Whibley's 

bewilderment  was  due  to  his  lack  of  information,  and  his  "  tcsti- 
ness"  was  such  as  he  would  scarcely  " have  permitted  himself  in 
the  discussion  of  any  other  theme."     "The  awkward  fact  seems  to 

be,"  observes  Mr.  Boynton,  in  The  Bookman  (New  York,  March), 
"that  many  Englishmen  continue  to  be  annoyed,  enraged  even,  by 
those  differences  in  usage  which  are  merely  interesting  to  us,"  and 
"it offends  them  that  we  are  not  thoroughly  ashamed  of  ourselves 


for  being  unlike  them."     Taking  up  Mr.  Whibley's  plaint  he  goes 
on  to  remind  him  of  a  few  things  thus  : 

"'To  the  English  traveler.'  he  begins  ominously,  'the  language 
which  he  hears  spoken  about  him  is  at  once  a  puzzle  and  a  sur- 
prize.' It  is  an  odd  fact  that  this  is  probably  true,  since  it  is  the 
habit  of  the  English  traveler,  if  we  may  trust  his  own  records,  to 
be  surprized,  indignantly  surprized,  by  the  most  natural  differences 
between  conditions  abroad  and  conditions  at  home.  It  is  not 
clear  why  any  traveler  should  be  surprized  by  the  fact  that  the 
speech  of,  say,  New  York  sounds  unlike  the  speech  of  London. 
But  apparently  neither  common  sense,  fiction,  nor  the  American 
abroad  is  of  power  to  convince  the  sanguine  Briton  ;  from  Liver- 
pool to  Sandy  Hook  he  hopes  against  hope  that  he  may  find  all 
well  with  us  here.  Of  course  the  plain  fact  is  a  shock.  Fancy  ! 
Americans  do  not  speak  like  Englishmen  !  Now  it  would  appear 
to  be  true  that  the  American,  whether  at  home  or  in  England, 
commonly  finds  himself  amused  and  interested  by  the  enunciation, 
the  cadence,  the  locutions  peculiar  to  British  speech — especially, 
of  course,  the  less  familiar  speech  of  the  mob.  These  peculiari- 
ties may  puzzle  his  ear,  but  they  do  not  surprize  him  ;  least  of  all 
does  it  occur  to  him  that  they  are  causes  of  offense.  Why  should 
the  English  vernacular  be  like  the  American?  But  the  mere  fact 
of  difference  so  disturbs  Mr.  Whibley's  peace  of  mind  that  he  is 
unable  to  approach  the  discussion  of  it  with  anything  approaching 
that  'absence  of  prejudice  and  willingness  to  accommodate  oneself. ' 
which  for  some  reason  Baedeker  thinks  it  well  to  recommend  to 
the  English  traveler  in  this  strange  land." 

Recalling  the  fact  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Richard  Grant  White 
that  the  speech  of  men  of  two  English  counties  differs  more  widely 
than  "  any  two  of  the  same  race  born  and  bred,  however  remotely 
from  each  other,  in  this  country,"  Mr.  Boynton  supposes  Mr. 
Whibley  is  misled  by  hasty  observation  "of  the  comparative  con- 
sistency of  our  speech."     Therefore — 

"  He  fancies  himself  safe  in  taking  any  phrase  from  the  lips  of 
any  American  as  characteristic  of 'the  American  language.'  As 
it  chances,  it  is  the  'American  '  of  the  street-corner  and  the  cheap 
newspaper  which  Mr.  Whibley  is  interested  in,  and  which  he 
heavy-heartedly  and  heavy-handedly  deals  with  as  the  national 
speech.  So  we  find  him,  after  quoting  a  long  rigmarole  in  slang 
from  the  select  lips  of  a  Chicago  saloon-keeper,  remarking  inno- 
cently (tho  with  an  air  of  reproof):  'It  is  not  an  elegant  method 
of  speech,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  bears  as  close  a  resemblance  to  the 
dialect  of  Chicago  as  can  be  transferred  from  ear  to  eye.'  And 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  regards  the  bit  of  racing  lingo 
which  he  has  'culled  from  the  New  York  World''  as  characteristic 
of  that  jejune  tho  bustling  metropolis.  It  would  hardly  occur  to 
a  cultivated  American  to  judge  the  speech  of  London  by  Mr. 
Jacobs  and  the  coster-singers.  It  would  certainly  not  occur  to  him 
to  construct  an  imaginary  vernacular  of  Greater  England  from 
such  data  and  then  to  condemn  it  because  it  differed  in  many  re- 
spects from  the  speech  of  his  own  superior  class." 

Mr.  Whibley's  reflections  on  the  impropriety  of  American  slang, 
Mr.  Boynton  thinks,  all  good  citizens  and  subjects  will  cordially 
approve.     He  goes  on  : 

"It  is  always  in  order  to  heave  a  rock  (or  chivy  a  cobbler)  at  the 
lame  dog  of  slang,  in  the  interests  of  the  great  god  of  humbug. 
For  it  is  generally  acknowledged  in  the  best  circles  that  slang  is  a 
monster  of  frightful  mien,  just  as  it  is  generally  acknowledged  in 
the  same  quarters  that  war  is  hell.  Thus  far,  to  be  sure,  mankind 
has  not  been  able  to  do  without  either:  but  slang  will  doubtless 
be  abolished  in  the  year  which  sees  the  adoption  of  the  golden  rule. 
Meanwhile  there  seems  to  be  no  known  means  of  obstructing  its 
primrose  way  either  in  England  or  in  America.  For  the  present, 
American  slang,  being  far  more  varied  and  ingenious,  is  naturally 
an  affront  to  British  ears.  For  that  matter,  even  our  simplest  con- 
trivances in  this  kind  do  not  please  them;  apparently, '  bally,' and 
'blooming,'  and  'ripping,' and 'jolly  '  seem  to  them  to  be  separated 
by  more  than  an  Atlantic  barrier  from  'blamed,'  and  'dandy,'  and 
'corking,'  and 'bully.'  So  be  it.  Some  wonder  maybe  exprest 
that  Mr.  Whibley  should  have  introduced  a  long  paragraph  on 
thieves'  cant  in  this  connection.  Cant  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing 
as  slang;  the  argot  Kit  criminals  is  a  settled  tongue,  common  to 
England  and  America.  'Graft  '  and  'grafter'  are  the  only  words  it 
has  contributed  to  general  American  use,  and  useful  words  they  are." 
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The  extraordinary  nature  of  the  story 
contained  in  this  book  will  insure  it  an 
interested  reading  by  all  into  whose  hands 
it  falls,  aside  from  the  fact  that  here  are 
furnished  the  most  invaluable  data  for  a 
new  order  of  social  reform.  This  auto- 
biography recites  in  the  most  vivid  way  the 
events  of  two  years  during  which  the 
author  suffered  from  mental  alienation. 
It  has  the  interest  of  a  "document" 
revealing  the  psychology  of  an  insane 
person,  and  it  points  out  in  the  most  con- 
vincing manner  the  ways  in  which  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  now  unfortunately 
so  culpable  on  account  of  ignorauce 
mainly,  and  of  lack  of  sympathy  fre- 
quently, ought  to  be  changed  for  their 
good  and  for  the  good  name  of  humanity. 
Professor  William  James,  who  contributes 
two  introductory  letters  to  the  volume, 
writes  that  "in  stvle,  in  temper,  in  good 
taste,"  the  narrative  is  "irreproachable." 
Referring  to  the  contents,  he  declares  that 
"it  is  fit  to  remain  in  literature  as  a 
classic  account  'from  within'  of  an  in- 
sane person's  psychology." 

The  author  is  a  native  of  New  Haven 
and  was  educated  in  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School.  His  first  signs  of  mental 
unbalance  appeared  after  an  older  brother 
was  seized  with  what  was  thought  to  be 
epilepsy.  This  brother  died  after  an 
illness  of  six  years  caused,  so  the  doctors 
finally  decided,  by  a  tumor  at  the  base  of 
the  brain.  The  fact  that  this  member  of 
the  author's  family  could  be  stricken 
with  epilepsy  after  having  all  his  life  en- 
joyed perfect  health  induced  a  nervous 
condition  that  preyed  upon  his  own 
health.  Tho  suffering  from  constant 
dread  of  a  like  seizure  and  being  thereby 
weakened  in  strength,  the  writer  com- 
pleted his  college  course  and  entered  a 
business  life.  He,  however,  eventually 
suffered  a  nervous  collapse  which  ended 
in  a  belief  that  he  too  had  become  an 
epileptic.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  at- 
tempted suicide  by  throwing  himself 
from  an  tipper-story  window.  The  fall 
broke  several  bones,  dispelled  forever  the 


obsession  of  seven  years  concerning  epi- 
lepsy, but  unsettled  his  reason.  For  two 
years  he  was  an  inmate  of  sanitoriums  and 
retreats  and  passed  through  two  distinctly 
marked  phases  of  alienation — a  delusional 
and  a  maniacal  one.  The  passing  from 
one  to  the  other  Professor  James  regards 
as  the  most  striking  thing  in  the  whole 
strange  experience. 

Complete  sanity  eventually  returned; 
and  the  present  volume  is  the  result  of  the 
sufferer's  conviction  that  a  book  telling 
in  a  sane  manner  of  the  "needless  abuse  of 
helpless  thousands"  such  as  now  fill  our 
asylums  is  needed  both  to  spread  informa- 
tion and  to  arouse  active  efforts  toward 
amelioration.  His  book  attempts,  tor  one 
thing,  to  rob  insanity  of  its  terrors, 
showing  that  in  many  cases  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  the  insane  is  not  due  so  much  to 
their  condition  as  to  "the  perhaps  uncon- 
scious lack  of  consideration  with  which 
they  are  treated."  It  further  urges  the 
foundation  of  a  society  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  solving  the  problem  of  proper  treatment 
of  the  insane;  and  the  endowment  by  the 
combined  funds  of  the  beneficent  rich 
and  those  of  the  State  and  Nation  of 
model  institutions  wherein  mental  and 
nervous  diseases  in  their  incipient  and 
curable  stages  may  be  treated  with  the 
maximum  efficiency. 
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New  York:  The  Grafton  Press.     $1.25  net. 

Clifford,  Lucy.  Proposals  to  Kathleen.  Illus- 
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Cook,  Frederick  A.  To  the  Top  of  the  Continent. 
8vo,  pp.  321.     Doubleday,  Page    &  Co.     $2.50  net. 

The  arctic  explorer  and  the  mountain- 
climber  have  much  in  common — the  ani- 
mating passion  for  adventure,  the  cool 
nerve,  the  sinewy  frame.  When  in  addi- 
tion to  these  the  traveler  possesses,  as  does 
Dr.  Cook,  the  scientific  training,  he  be- 
comes a  fitting  teller  of  such  traveler's 
tales  as  are  true.  The  word  history  merely 
means  exploration,  and  certainly  the 
author  of  this  book  has  unrolled  a  page 
of  history  which  hitherto  the  world  had 
never  read  Mt.  McKinley,  the  highest 
peak  on  the  continent,  20,390  feet  high, 
was  yet  practically  hidden  away  in  the 
heart  of  Alaska,  far  from  the  seas  and 
from  lines  of  ordinary  travel,  when  Dr. 
Cook  saw  it  in  his  mind's  eye.  Thousands 
of  miles  of  trackless  wilderness  had  to  be 
crossed  before  even  its  base  was  reached 
by  him.  The  mountain  shoots  up  sudden- 
ly from  the  plain  in  which  it  stands,  and 
Dr.  Cook  and  his  party  began  the  ascent 
over  ice  fissured  by  deep  crevasses  and 
studded  with  sharp  stones.  Such  an 
expedition  involved  all  the  difficulties  of 
arctic  travel  and  all  the  dangers  of  Alpine 
climbing  intensified  fivefold. 

The  tale  told  by  this  explorer  is  as  in- 
teresting as  anything  we  read  in  Stanley 
or  Livingstone.  It  is  more  animated 
than  any  account  of  North-Pole  expedi- 
tions, for  we  come  across  moose  and 
caribou  and  the  strange  white  mountain- 
sheep,  which  are  really  North-American 
chamois.  Then  there  are  bears  to  be 
encountered.  But  the  climber  trium- 
phantly reached  his  goal.  We  can  ap- 
preciate the  words  in  which  he  describes 
his  arrival: 

"AT  LAST.  'I  he  soul-stirring  task 
was   crowned   with    victory;     the    top   of 
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the   continent   was   under   our   feet.     Our 

hands  clasped,  but  not  a  word  was  uttered 

We  felt  like  shouting,  but  we  had  not  the 

I  ireath  t<  •  spare. " 

The   work   is   illustrated   with   numerous 

llent    photograph    reproductions,  and 

the  appendices  prove  that  Dr.  Cook  is  no 

amateur,  for  his  geological,  biological,  and 

notes   on    Alaska    arc    i  if    high 

c    wihic    ami    enhance    immensely 

the  practical  worth  of  the  book. 

Crockett,     S      R       Deep     Moat     Grange.      i  ?mo, 
534.      New  York    I).  Appleton  &  Co.     Si. 50. 

Cromer,   Earl  of.      Modern   Egypt.      8vo.   2  vols., 
pp.  594-600.     New  York   The  Macmillan  Co.     $6  net. 

As  Egypt  is.  according  to  Napoleon, 
"the most  wonderful  country  in  the  world," 
so  it  is  the  latest  portion  of  the  globe  to 
come  under  British  domination,  or  rather 
protection.  The  two  volumes  of  Lord 
Cromer,  in  which  he  has  related  how  this 
ancient  land  has  been  policed,  financed, 
and  irrigated  after  the  latest  European 
models,  are  of  immense  interest  to  all  who 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  government 
reign  races.  The  London  Times  aptly 
styles  the  work  "a  lesson  in  imperial 
statesmanship,"  a  lesson  as  valuable,  we 
may  add,  to  men  of  authority  in  th;s 
country  as  it  is  to  German  or  Japanese 
colonizers.  It  is  not  often  that  a  states- 
man of  Lord  'Vomer's  caliber  sits  down 
deliberately  at  the  termination  of  his 
time  of  office  to  give  an  impartial  and  un- 
prejudiced account  of  all  that  he  has 
accomplished.  In  the  introductory  chap- 
ter to  his  book  the  author  has  given  his 
reason  for  writing  it.  He  quotes  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  as  saying  that  half  the  evils 
of  the  world  spring  from  defective  knowl- 
edge or  inaccuracy.  He  is  anxious  that 
his  countrymen  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  responsibilities 
they  have  assumed  in  Egypt  during  the 
past  fifty  years.  That  country,  he  says, 
was  the  victim  of  misgovernment  and 
tyranny.  A  persistent  neglect  of  eco- 
nomic law,  an  utter  contempt  for  all  the 
di(  tales  of  legality  and  justice,  had  brought 
a  land  among  the  most  naturally  fertile 
in  the  world  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  These 
errors  and  abuses  of  Oriental  polit)  were 
all  corrected  and  done  away  with  by  Lord 
Cromer's  administration,  and  in  these 
volumes  he  tells  us  how  he  did  it.     Eng- 

i  herself  has  made  many  mistakes  in 
Northeast  Africa.  The  recent  history 
iitry  has  been  painful  and  even 
humiliating  to  the  Government  whose 
blunders  Lord  Cromer  was  called  upon  to 
repair.  The  expedition  led  by  Clicks 
into  Kordofan  in  [883  was  annihilated  by 
the  Arabs  after  a  most  distressing  experi- 
ence More  shameful  still  was  the  manner 
in  whi  '  General  Gordon  was  deserted  by 
the  Gladstone  Ministry  and  Left  to  perish 
at  Khartum  in  1885.  Lord  Cromer  gives 
lull  account  of  the  Gordon  incident, 
the    fullest   account     indeed     A'llich    h.r 

been    published    of   a  most    romantic    vet 
deplorable  incident.     With  the  accounl  oi 

this    incident     Lord    Cromer   closes    his    first 

volume,  and  Ins  summing  up  of  the  matter 
!  '  mce  lucid  and  calm       I  [e  says: 
Looking  mi  >re  closely  to  the  details  in 
the  ion   of   the    British    policy,    the 

following  arc  the  conclusions  at  which  I 
arrive  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  send  any  British  official  to  Khar 
tun  The  tas!<  he  had  to  perform 
well-nigh  impossible  of  execution,  and  his 
nomination  involved  the  assumption  of 
the  part  of  the  British 


ernment  which  it  was  desirable  to 
avoid  Secondly,  it'  any  one  was  to  be 
sent,  it  v  as  a  mistake  to  choose  General 
Gordon.  In  spite  of  many  noble  traits  in 
his  character,  he  was  wanting  in  some  of 
the  qualities  which  were  essential  to  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  his  mission. 
Thirdlv,  when  once  General  Gordon  had 
been  sent,  lie  should  have  been  left  a  free 
hand  so  long  as  he  kept  within  the  main 
lines  of  the  policy  he  was  authorized  to 
execute  It  is.  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
regretted  that  General  Gordon  was  not 
allowed  to  employ  Zobeir  Pasha,  but  any 
view  held  as  to  the  probable  results  of 
employing  him  must  be  conjectural. 
Fourthly,  the  question  of  whether  an  ex- 
ited ition  should  or  should  not  have  been 
sent  from  Suakin  to  Berber  in  the  spring 
of  1SS4  depends  on  the  military  practi- 
cability of  the  undertaking,  a  point  on 
which  the  best  military  authorities  dif- 
fered in  opinion.  Fifthly,  a  great  and 
inexcusable  mistake  was  made  in  delaying 
for  so  long  the  dispatch  of  the  Gordon 
relief  expedition.  Sixthly,  the  Govern- 
ment acted  wisely,  after  the  fall  of  Khar- 
tum, in  eventually  adopting  a  defensive 
policy  and  in  ordering  a  retreat  to  Wadi 
Haifa.  Lastly,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
British  Government  were  extraordinarily 
unlucky.  Whatever  amount  of  foresight 
be  shown,  success  in  doubtful  and  difficult 
enterprises,  such  as  the  Gordon  mission 
and  the  Nile  expedition,  must  always 
depend  a  good  deal  on  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances, which  cannot  be  foreseen,  and 
over  which  no  government  can  exercise 
any  control  1  am  far  from  saying  that 
in  all  the  matters  which  are  discussed  in 
these  pages  the  British  Government  ex- 
ercised a  proper  amount  of  foresight,  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  whenever  the 
goddess  Fortune  could  play  them  a  trick, 
she  appeared,  with  proverbial  fickleness, 
to  take  a  pleasure  in  doing  so." 

The  second  volume  contains  a  detailed 
account  of  the  country's  reorganization. 
The  army  was  placed  on  a  (footing  of 
effectiveness.  A  vigorous  police  measure 
was  carried  out  in  the  interior.  The 
judiciary  was  reformed.  Education  was 
developed  to  the  extent  of  providing 
schools  lor  girls,  a  government  action 
never  before  attempted.  Lord  Cromer 
concludes  his  book  In  uttering  predictions 
of  future  prosperity  lor  the  land  which  he 
has  done  so  much  for.  We  are  impressed 
b)  the  sanity  and  soberness  of  his  ex- 
pectations. The  whole  work  is  a  revela- 
tion of  that  sort  of  mind  which  befits  the 
great  proconsul.  An  enthusiastic  im- 
perialist, the  Earl  of  (Vomer  states  that  it 
his  wish  and  Ins  aim  to  govern  Egypt 
for  the  good  ol  the  Egyptians  and  not 
merely  to  exploit  it  for  the  profit  of  his 
country.  It  is  the  highest  tribute  we  can 
paj    to  this  book   to  declare  that  he  has 

manifestly  carried  out  his  noble  purpose 
and  he  has  related  his  experiences  with. 
modesty,   succinctness,   and  eloquence. 
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Draper,  George  Otis.  More  A  Study  of  Finan- 
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villiers  and  Others.  Two  volumes.  With  Intro- 
ductions by  R.  S.  Garnett.  Each  illustrated.  121110, 
pp.  xii  127.  pp.  452.  Npw  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.     $1.75  each. 

Elson,  Arthur.  Music-Club  Programs  from  all 
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National  School  of  Music,  with  Questions  for  Study, 
and  a  Series  of  Programs  for  the  Use  of  Clubs  and 
Other  Organizations.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  pp.  vii- 
185.      Boston:    Oliver  Ditson  Co.      Si. 25. 

Emerson,  Arthur  I.,  and  Weed,  Clarence  M. 
Our  Trees:  How  to  Know  Them.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
pp.  viii-295.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Fairlie,  John  A.  Essays  in  Municipal  Adminis- 
tration. 8vo,  pp.  vii-374.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Co.     $2.50  net. 

Fitchett,  W.  H.  The  Beliefs  in  Unbelief: 
Studies  in  the  Alternatives  to  Faith.  121110.  pp.  vi— 
293.      New  York:    Eaton    &  Mains.      Si. 25  net. 

Freeman,  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  The  F"air  Lavinia 
and  Others.  Illustrated.  121110,  pp.  308.  New 
York.     Harper  &  Brothers.      $1.25. 

Mrs.  Freeman's  new  volume  consists  of 
eight  short  stories,  some  of  which  exceed 
the  usual  length  of  the  magazine  story. 
The  book  is  harmoniously  bound  in  a 
lavender  cloth,  prettily  decorated;  the 
illustrations  are  the  work  of  a  plain,  hon- 
est craftsman.  The  stories  themselves, 
while  in  no  way  exceptional,  are  all  read- 
able and  accomplished. 

All  of  them  are  laid  in  the  period  of  old 
Xew  England,  and  are  redolent  of  laven- 
der. Fair  Lavinia  and  her  sister  heroines 
do  not  in  the  least  resemble  the  modern 
Puritan  maid.  They  are  as  fanciful  and 
sentimental  as  though  they  had  stepped 
from  between  the  covers  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned illustrated  lady-book.  The  romance 
of  their  lives  begins  and  ends  in  the  de- 
lightful, if  unenduring,  candle-glow  of 
courtship.  They  are  clean  and  fragrant 
of  presence  as  the  forgotten  dreams  of 
youth.  Sensitive,  proud,  their  high  spirit 
flames  at  a  fancied  wrong,  at  a  trivial  com- 
plication, to  the  point  of  tragedy.  Though 
the  tragic  spark  flashes  bravely,  it  is  not 
for  long  in  their  Arcadia.  Their  moments 
of  consternation,  their  doubts,  sufferings, 
happiness,  all  are  tinted  reflections  of  the 
actual  drama  of  life.  Their  progress 
through  these  pages  has  all  the  stateliness 
and  artificial  charm  of  a  minuet.  They 
are  a  most  unreal  but  most  gentle  and 
agreeable  company.  For  all  that,  they 
are  daughters  of  Eve,  ancestors  of  the  su- 
perwoman,  as  women  must  ever  be.  Their 
tactics  are  superb,  if  old-fashioned.  They 
win  their  heroes. 

The  fair  Lavinia 's  hero  falls  a  victim  to 
Isabel's  charm  the  while  he  is  enamored 
and  in  search  of  the  goddess  he  has  never 
seen.  Amarina,  of  "Amarina's  Roses." 
takes  her  devotee  by  a  sudden  sally  be- 
cause the  bar  of  caste  has  kept  him  aloof. 
Their  ruse  is  captivatingly  simple  and  coy, 
hut  nearly  always  effective. 

The    later    stories    are    cast     in    sterner 

mold;     but    the    total    impression   of   grace 

and   color  is  the  best    tribute  to  be  offered 

to    the    delicate    strength    of    the    author's 

Style,    the  dexterity  of  her  craft,   and    the 

quaintness  ^>\   these  latest  conceptions. 

Gayles  .  Charles  Mills,     The  Plays  of  Our  1 
fathers      Illustrated      8vo,  pp.    im      With   Appen- 
dix  and    Index        New   York.     Duffield     &   Co.       S3. 50 

net . 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  of 
this  book,  which  indicates  wide  reading 
in    a    fertile    field,    did    not    choose    an    ap- 
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propriate  title  The  most  ordinary  maga- 
zine editor  would  have  cautioned  him 
against  the  use  of  the  provincial  "our"  in 
reference  to  the  mediaeval  drama.  As 
for  '" forefathers,"  the  stern  and  sturdy 
founders  and  progenitors  of  the  United 
States  of  America  ignored  the  theater  so 
effectively  that  the  nearest  we  have  come 
to  national  inspiration  behind  the  foot- 
lights is  marked  by  continuous  vaudeville 
and   the  barnyard  comedy-drama. 

The  essential  value  of  Prof.  Gayley 's 
study,  nevertheless,  is  not  impaired  by  the 
ineptness  of  its  title.  Acquaintance  with 
irigin  and  scope  of  the  mediaeval  drama 
is  of  as  threat  necessity  to  the  person  who 
never  goes  into  a  theater  as  to  the  person 
who  draws  on  the  theater  alone  as  the 
source  of  artistic  and  intellectual  re- 
plenishment. Such  acquaintance  may 
be  made  easily  and  interestingly  in  this 
book.  One  might  wish,  in  addition,  that 
such  a  quantity  of  information  were 
delivered  with  more  distinction  of  utter- 
ance. 

It  is  not  new,  but  it  is  always  striking, 
to  remark  the  close  alliance  between  the 
church  and  the  stage  in  the  so-called 
Dark  Ages.  The  flame  of  the  ancient 
classic  stage  was  extinguished  in  the 
night  that  wiped  out  Greece  and  Rome. 
Tie  revival  of  the  drama  sprang  with 
seeming  spontaneity  from  the  loins  of  the 
new  religion  out  of  which  the  western 
world  was  born  anew.  The  mere  order  of 
the  church  calendar,  from  Advent  to 
Pentecost,  harmonizes  with  the  laws  of 
the  drama.  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
most  momentous  symbol  of  the  early 
Christian  idea,  it  may  be  said  quite 
dispassionately,  is  supreme  drama.  From 
drama  with  the  intent  of  inciting  and 
expressing  the  most  hallowed  pietistic 
it  was  quite  natural  that  a  civiliza- 
tion to  which  the  symbol  meant  so  much 
should  seek  the  symbol  in  profane  matters 
as  well. 

Professor  Gayley  traces  the  development 
of  liturgical  plays  comprehensively,  and 
proceeds  to  the  invasion  of  the  humorous, 
an  inevitable  sequence.  People  nmst 
laugh  occasionally  even  in  church.  Nowa- 
d  ivs,  they  laugh  or  smile  when  the 
j  reacher  is  facetious.  In  those  days  they 
f  illowed  the  inclination  to  an  extreme 
that  must  have  shocked  the  decorum  of 
the  most  strenuous  modern.  Taste  is  a 
virtue  of  the  civilized  people;  and  how- 
ever brave,  aspiring,  and  powerful  the 
people  of  the  Middle  Ages  were,  they  can 
scarcely  be  accredited  with  this  minor 
though   most    important   attribute. 

Professor  Gayley  traces  the  transition 
of  the  liturgical  plays  to  the  secular  repre- 
sentation of  the  English  cycles,  under 
regulation  of  the  crafts.  He  gives  the 
origin  and  the  story  of  the  cycles  in  full 
detail,  and  then  analyzes  the  dramatic 
development  of  the  medieval  period  in 
order  to  show  the  continuous  evolution  of 
the  theater  in  England.  Culminating 
with  an  examination  of  popular  miracle 
and  morality  plays,  he  finds  himself  at  the 
years  (1580- 1590)  during  which  most  of 
the  best  work  of  Lvlv,  Marlowe,  Peele,  and 
Greene  was  produced  It  is  evident, 
consequently,  how  vast  and  rich  a  province 
is  held  in  the  scope  of  this  book,  which  is 
characterized  throughout  by  alertness  of 
observation  and  pungency  of  view. 
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Grant.  Ethel  Watts-Murtiford,  Herford,  Oliver, 
Mizner,  Addison.  The  Quite  New  Cynic's  Calendar 
of  Revised  Wisdom  for  1908.  With  which  is  in- 
corporated a  Lexicon  of  Legal  Phrases  designed  to 
enlighten  1  he  uninitiated.  Illustrated.  i6mo.  New 
York:  Paul  Elder    &  Co.      75  cents  net. 
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Hall,  H.  Fielding.  The  Inward  Light.  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-288.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  $1.75 
net. 

Hartley,  Percy  J.  My  Lady  of  Cleeve.  Illus- 
trated. 12  mo,  pp.  308.  Mew  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.     $1.50. 

Hawley,  Frederick  Barnard,  B.A.  Enterprise 
and  ;he  Productive  Process.  i2mo,  pp.  xiv  467, 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     Si. 50  net. 

Hill,  Headon.  Epsom  Mystery:  A  Race  with 
Ruin.  Frontisniccc.  12:110,  pp.  318.  New  York: 
R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.     $1.00  net. 

Hoffman,  Frank  Sargent,  Ph.D.  The  Sphere  of 
Religion  A  Consideration  of  its  Nature  and  of  its 
Influence  upon  the  Progress  of  Civilization.  i2mo, 
pp.  viii  31,14.  New  Yoik.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.75  net. 

Ho  wells,  W.  D.  Fennel  and  Rue:  A  Novel. 
Illustrated.  121110,  pp.  129.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros.     $1.50. 

Huey,  Edmund  Burke,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  The  Ps> 
chology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading".  With  a  Review 
of  the  History  of  Reading  and  Writing  and  of 
Methods,  Texts,  and  Hygiene  in  Reading.  i2mo, 
pp.  xvi-467.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.40. 

Hughes,  Thomas.  History  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  North  America  —  Colonial  and  Federal. 
Text — Vol.  I.  From  the  First  Colonization  till  1645. 
Documents — Vol.  I,  Part  I,  Nos.  1-140  (1605-1838). 
Maps  and  facsimiles.  8vo,  pp.  xiv-655,  xvi-600. 
New   York:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

Althothis  work  has  reached  us  in  two  ac- 
tual volumes  they  are  intended  to  comprize 
merely  volume  I ,  the  second  of  these  volumes 
forming  solely  an  appendix  to  the  first, 
in  which  is  contained  the  history  of  the 
order  from  the  first  colonization  until  1645. 
The  first  volume  of  the  work  before  us  is 
therefore  merely  the  first  part  of  the  first 
volume.  Properly  the  portion  of  Ameri- 
can history  therein  included  belongs  to 
the  English  historian  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  for  during  a  century  and  a  half  of 
Jesuit  work  in  the  British  Colonies  of 
North  America  the  missionaries  and  their 
various  organizations  pertained  to  that 
unit  of  Jesuit  government  known  as  the 
English  province.  Nevertheless  Father 
Hughes  is  only  doing  justice  to  his  great 
subject  when  he  refers  the  Jesuit  work  on 
this  continent  to  a  place  in  Ameriean 
history 

The  history  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  northern 
regions  of  America  has  been  related  with 
brilliant  eloquence  and  sympathy  by 
Francis  Parkrnan.  He  has  portrayed  in 
vivid  language  the  courage,  devotion,  and 
religious  enthusiasm  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries and  martyrs.  But  he  treated 
only  of  French  Jesuits  and  did  not  touch 
on  the  Spanish  or  English  members  of  the 
order.  His  work  looked  at  from  the 
most  favorable  standpoint  is  merely  a 
series  of  fascinating  literary  sketches. 

Father  Hughes  has  approached  his 
subject  in  a  very  different  spirit.  He  is  a 
historian  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term, 
anil  as  the  requirements  of  modern  research 
call  for  the  fullest  use  of  documents,  his 
present  second  volume,  or  second  part  of 
the  first  volume,  is  taken  up  entirely  with 
a  documentary  excursus.  This  excursus 
is  a  most  valuable  epitome  of  Catholic 
Church  history,  and  indeed  shows  the 
beginning  of  that  vast  religious  organiza- 
tion which  has  since  spread  throughout 
the  T'nited  States.  Much  of  such  material 
will,  however,  be  of  interest  only  to  the 
scientific  historian  or  the  ecclesiastical 
lawyer  and  canonist.  Here  are  copiously 
illustrated  questions  touching  not  only 
property  but  also  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
bishops  and  regulars,   trusteeism  lay  and 


ecclesiastical,  relations  of  the  Church  with 
the  Government,  etc.  The  documents  are 
accompanied  with  an  elucidating  comment. 
The  text  of  this  first  volume  is  written 
in  a  clear  and  interesting  style.  We  have 
none  of  the  rhetoric  of  Hume  or  Macaulay, 
but  we  have  the  painstaking  accuracy  of 
Stubbs  and  the  nicety  of  artistic  grouping 
so  conspicuous  in  the  masterpieces  of 
Green.  This  work  is  in  the  highest  sense 
a  work  of  learning,  and  while  it  must  reach 
the  shelves  of  every  public  library  and 
every  college  collection,  it  will  also  take 
an  honored  place  in  the  many  private 
studies  where  scholarship,  conscientious 
impartiality,  and  masterly  style  are  valued. 
There  is  a  full  and  complete  bibliography 
attached  and  a  capital    index. 
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p;     iy    240.      New  York:    Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
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Seneca:  Hercules  Furens,  Troades,  Medea,  ifcmo, 
pp.  x-310.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Co.  60 
cents  net. 

Lea.  Homer.  The  Vermilion  Pencil:  A  Romance 
of  China.  Frontispiece.  121110,  pp.  331.  New 
York:    The  McClure  Co.     $1.50. 

I.e  .Maitre,  Jules.  Translated  by  Mairet,  Jeanne. 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  i2tno,  pp.  365.  New 
York:    The  McClure  Co. 

Lewis,  Alfred  Henry.  An  American  Patrician; 
or,  Ihe  Story  of  Aaron  Burr.  Illustrated.  i;mo, 
pp.  ix-335.     New  York:    D.  Applcton  &  Co.      $2  net. 

Lewis,  George  Randall,  Ph.D.  The  Stannaries- 
A  Study  of  the  English  Tin-miner.  8vo,  pp.  xviii- 
2ycj.      Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin    &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Lutz,  Grace  Livingston  Hill.  Marcia  Schuyler. 
Illustrated.  121110,  pp.  348.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co. 

Macauley,  G.  C.  James  Thomson.  121110,  pp. 
viii- 259.      New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.      75  cents. 

McGoIrick,  Rev  Edward  J.  The  Unchangeable 
Church,  her  heroes,  her  martyrs,  her  trials  ami  her 
triumphs.  Two  volumes.  Illustrations.  4to,  New 
York:  John  Duffy 

These  two  handsome  books  contain  a 
history  of  Christianity  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  While  sometimes 
controversial  in  tone,  the  work  attracts 
favorable  attention  from  the  industry  and 
learning  it  exhibits.  Protestants  may 
read  it  with  pleasure  and  profit  as  con- 
taining the  lives  of  many  great  and  good 
people,  and  the  light  which  it  throws  on 
the  work  and  position  of  a  phase  of  Catho- 
licism in  this  country  adds  to  its  value  as 
a  convenient   work  of   reference. 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice.  The  Intelligence  of  the 
Flowers.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  170.  New  York: 
Dodd,   Mead    &  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Massey,  W.  F.  Practical  Farming.  A  Plain 
Book  on  Treatment  of  the  Soil  and  Crop  Production, 
Especially  Designed  for  the  E very-day  Use  of  Farmers 
and  Agricultural  Students.  i2rr.o,  pp.  vi-323. 
New  York     The  Outing  Publishing  Co.      $1.50  net. 

Metchnikoff,  Elie.  The  Prolongation  of  Life. 
Optimistic  Essays.  8vo.  Illustrated.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $2.50  net. 

Mr.  MetchnikofT's  work  is  written  in  de- 
fense and  elaboration  of  the  theories  that 
were  put  forward  by  this  distinguished 
scientist  five  years  ago  in  his  "Nature  of  ' 
Man."  He  reiterates  that  man  has  uni- 
versally held  pessimistic  views  of  existence, 
which  no  form  of  religious  or  philosophic 
belief  has  served  to  relieve  He  holds  that 
these  ideas  are  induced  by  the  purely 
physical  conditions  of  disease,  precocious 
senility,  and  premature  death.  These 
physical  conditions  (and  so  our  mental 
attitude  toward  life)  are.  in  turn,  due  to  a 
disharmony  which  exists  through  our  in- 
heritance of  certain  instincts  and  organs 
once  useful  but  now  harmful;  of  especial 
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menace  is  the  presence  of  a  large  intestine 
which  harbors  myriads  of  microbes,  and 
acts  as  a  laboratory  of  poisons  within  us. 

Naturally,  the  discoverer  of  the  phago- 
cytic action  of  certain  cells  of  the  body 
introduces  these  into  his  theory;  he  be- 
lieves we  die  too  early  because  of  the  can- 
nihilistic  activity  of  these  phagocytes  on 
the  higher  tissues,  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  poisons  absorbed  into  the  blood  from 
the  large  intestine. 

By  sober  living,  by  the  use  of  serums 
(yet  to  be  discovered)  by  which  failing 
organs  may  be  restored  to  normal  activity, 
and  by  the  inhibition  of  bacterial  growth 
by  means  of  the  ingestion  of  lactic-acid 
germs,  or  milk  soured  by  them,  we  would 
live  to  a  much  greater  age;  at  which  time 
an  instinct  of  death  would  appear,  and  we 
would  welcome  dissolution  as  we  now  wel- 
come sleep  after  a  hard  day's  work. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  book  he  r? 
views  his  arguments  for  the  simian  origin 
of  man,  and  applies  his  theory  to  an  in- 
genious interpretation  of  the  phenomena 
01  hysteria  and  somnambulism. 

He  believes  the  pessimistic  idea  of  exist- 
ence is  characteristic  only  of  early  life, 
and  that  it  disappears  as  we  approach 
middle  life.  "Young  people  should  be  in- 
formed that  this  (pessimistic)  view  of  life 
is  only  temporary,"  and  will  be  followed 
by  a  desire  to  live.  In  support  of  some  of 
his  theories  he  devotes  several  chapters  to 
the  life  of  Goethe. 

Finally,  he  summarily  dismisses  the  the- 
ories of  ethics  proposed  by  Kant  and 
Spencer,  and  presents  the  ideal  man  as  one 
who  is  altogether  self-sufficient,  and  who 
refuses  interference  with  his  welfare  on  the 
part  of  others. 

The  book  is  of  interest  on  account  of  its 
subject-matter  and  the  fame  of  its  author. 
It  contains  a  collection  of  highly  interest- 
ing biological  data  bearing  on  longevity 
and  much  that  is  helpful  toward  hygienic- 
living.  The  author's  main  theories,  how- 
ever, still  rest  on  very  slender  bases  of  fact. 
While  an  ultra-materialist,  Metchnikoff  is 
enthusiastically  optimistic  as  to  the  future 
of  the  race,  and  his  work  is  a  help  toward 
ideal  living,  an  end  which,  as  he  says,  can 
only  be  reached  by  the  exercise  of  the 
human  will. 

Mlehels,  Philip  V ..  Stoddard,  W.  O..  Davis, 
Major  G.  H  .  Moulratb,  Francis,  and  others.  Ad- 
ventures with  Indians  Illustrated,  lamo,  pp. 
x    253.      New  York:    Harper  &  Bros.     6o  cents. 

Miller.  Elizabeth.  The  City  of  Delight:  A 
Love  Drama  of  the  Siege  and  Fall  of  Jerusalem. 
Illustrated.  ijmo,  pp.  448.  Indianapolis:  Dohhs- 
Merrill  Co. 

Miller.  J.  R.  Christmas  Making.  Illustrated. 
umo,  pp.  32.  New  York-  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.     50  cents  net. 

Northnp.  Clark  Sutherland.  Edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Nous  by.  The  Essays  of  Francis 
Bacon.  Frontispiece  t6mo,  pp.  xxix  22;  Hoston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin    &  Co.      40  cents 

No.ves,   Alfred      The  Golden    Hynde   and   Other 
121110.    pp      185.      New     N  ork       The    Mac- 
millan  Co      Si. 2s  net 

Ober,  Frederick    V      [uan  Ponce  de  Leon.     Illus- 
1.      umo,    pp.    2H7.      New     York:     Harp. 
$1  00  net. 

Ober,  Frederick  A      A  Guide  to  the  Wesl   Indies 

i6mo,     pp.     i.\   595. 
New  York-    Dodd,  Mead   &  Co.     $2.2-;. 

Oldmeadow,  Ernest.  Virginia,  Frontispiece. 
i?mo,  pp,  394,     New  York     The    ;  e  Co. 

I'.idon,  Ella  F.     In  Charge  of  1 1  I,     umo, 

pp.  1 « \.     Bo  : ton:    Richard  (',.  1 1 

Peters,  Madison  <  1  tice  to  the  Jew.  The 
Storv  ol  What   he  he  World.      1 

i  1        New    York    The   M    I 

Phillips,    David   Graham.     Old   Wives  for  New. 
I'M       Ye,-,    York      I).    Applcton    &  Co. 

Si.  SO. 


Quatkenbos,  John  Duncan.  Hypnotic  Thera- 
peutics in  Theory  and  Practice,  with  Numerous 
Illustrations  of  Treatment  by  Suggestion,  pp.  332. 
Harper    &  Bros.     S2  net. 

The  wave  of  mental  healing  that  is 
spreading  over  the  modern  world  has 
substantial  reenforcement  in  this  book  of 
Dr.  Quackenbos.  The  author,  who  has 
been  long  and  favorably  known  in  literary 
and  educational  circles,  gives  a  mass  of 
facts  derived  from  his  own  experience 
and  interpreted  according  to  scientific 
standards.  The  nature  of  suggestion  and 
the  different  types  of  suggestibility  are 
discussed  in  the  light  of  recent  psycholog- 
ical investigation.  Mental  science,  Chris- 
tian science,  metaphysical  healing,  faith 
and  prayer  cures  osteopathy,  and  other 
misunderstood  and  often  misused  methods 
are  shown  to  have  a  common  explana- 
tion in  auto-suggestion.  The  dangers  and 
limitations  of  all  such  methods  are  pointed 

it,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  truth  they 
contain,  amidst  much  falsehood,  should  be 
appropriated  and  utilized  by  scientifically 
qualified  practitioners.  These  Dr.  Quack- 
enbos would  limit  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion, except  in  the  case  of  mental  and 
moral  disorders,  where  competently 
trained  psychologists  may  do  a  legitimate 
work . 

There  is  no  doubt  that  here  the  au- 
thor does  a  real  service,  at  a  time  when 
there  is  danger  that  such  methods  may 
become  vastly  popularized  under  the 
sanction  of  the  various  religious  organiza- 
tions. Any  minister  who  is  thinking  of 
taking  up  such  work,  from  whatever 
motive,  would  do  well  to  read  this  book 
and  heed  its  counsels  of  caution.  Few 
books  have  greater  interest  as  records  of 
personal  experience.  The  author  says  he 
has  himself  treated  seven  thousand  cases, 
comprising  functional  errors  in  digestion; 
metabolism;  circulation;  menstrual  dis- 
orders; nervous  disturbances,  as  hysteria, 
epilepsy,  chorea,  occupation  neuroses, 
habit  spasms,  speech  defects,  and  neuras- 
thenia, with  its  delusions,  morbid  fears, 
and  imperative  conceptions;  drink,  to- 
bacco, and  other  drug  habits;  mental 
troubles;  insomnia;  homesickness;  ob- 
sessions; irresistible  impulses;  dementia 
praecox,  and  incipient  insanity,  etc.,  etc. 
Many  descriptions  of  cures  along  the  above 
lines  are  given  by  Dr.  Quackenbos  which. 
taken  at  their  face  value,  are  astonishing 

To  an  unbiased  reader  of  this  book  the 
question  comes  again  and  again,  how  can 
these  things  be  possible  and  the  mass 
of  reputable  physicians  and  other  in- 
telligent people  yet  remain  absolutely 
indifferent  to  tlvMr  significance?  Such 
books,  whatever  else  they  may  do,  chal- 
lenge alike  intelligence  and  honesty.  If 
they  record  the  truth,  then  are  most  of  us 
grossly  and  harmfully  ignorant.  If  they 
do  not  record  the  truth,  then  are  their 
authors  the  crudest  of  liars  Is  there 
not  some  way  by  winch  society  may  know 
whether  we  are  a  generation  of  fools,  or 
arc  the  victims  of  a  new  breed  of  the  must 
conscienceless  impostors?  This  is  no  re- 
flection  upon  Dr.  Quackenbos's  book.  It 
is  simply  to  assert  that  such  books  raise 
the  greatest  and  most  significant  of  issues. 
quite  independent  of  the  passing  interest 
their  publication  may  excite. 

Kami.  Benjamin,  I'h.D      Modern  Classical     Phi- 

I  ing  Modei  n  Philosophy 

from  Bruno  I  1  Spencer      Svo.pp.  xiii   740      Boston: 

'non.  Mifflin    &  Co.     5a  -,o  net. 

Reade,  I  Lc  e  me  Little,  Lo<  e  Me  Long. 

type     Edition       umo,     pp,     xvi   5»6.     New 

1  louble  i.e. .   Page    &   Co,     $1.50. 


Kichmond,  Mary  E.  The  Good  Neighbor  in  the 
Modern  City.  i6mo,  pp.  ix-152.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     60  cents. 

Rolfe,  W.  J.  A  Satchel  Guide  for  the  Vacation 
Tourist  in  Europe.  A  Compact  Itineraiy  of  the 
British  Isles.  Belgium  and  Holland.  Germany  and 
the  Rhine.  Switzerland,  France,  Austria,  and  Italy. 
Maps.  i6mo,  pp.  308.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.     $1.50   net 

Kossi,  L.  Melano.  The  Santuario  of  the  Madonna 
di  Yico — Pantheon  of  Charles  Emanuel  I.  of  Savoy. 
Illustrated.  8vo.  pp.  xx-247.  New  York  Tlie 
Macmillan  Co. 

It  is  not  every  traveler  in  Northern 
Italy  who  has  visited  the  little  town  of 
Vicoforte,  and  entered  the  Santuario, 
dedicated  to  the  Madonna,  founded  by 
Charles  Emanuel  I.  of  Savoy  and  named 
by  him  the  "Temple  of  Peace."  The 
author  speaks  of  this  beautiful  building 
almost  as  if  he  were  a  discoverer.  And 
indeed  to  very  many  readers  his  book  will 
almost  reveal  a  discovery.  One  of  the 
most  perfect  domes  in  the  world  has  been 
eclipsed  by  the  vastness  of  S.  Peter's,  but 
it  is  still  one  of  the  wonders  of  Italy.  It 
was  begun  in  1728  and  finished  to  the 
lantern  in  1733.  The  great  fresco  of  the 
dome  was  completed  in  three  years  by 
Antonio  Pozzo.  But  competent  judges 
condemned  his  work  and  16,000  square 
feet  of  plaster  were  removed  and  renewed 
before  the  present  fresco  by  Hibbiera  and 
Galeotti  could  replace  his  painting  The 
work  was  completed  by  a  baldacchino  of 
colored  marbles  over  the  altar  and  the 
addition  of  considerable  statuary,  some 
of  which  adorns  the  fine  mausoleum  of 
Charles  Emanuel  I.,  while  marble  figures 
of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  are  niched  in 
the  baldacchino  itself.  The  original  picture 
of  the  Madonna,  which  belonged  to  the 
earlier  chapel  that  stood  on  the  site  of 
this  florid  Renaissance  temple,  might  have 
been  painted  by  Lippo  Lippi  himself,  so 
tender  and  devotional  is  its  spirit.  It  is 
of  course  a  miraculous  picture  which  has 
worked  almost  as  many  wonders  as  Our 
Lady    of    Le    Puy    or    of    Lourdes. 

The  author  has  written  a  history  of 
architecture,  of  painting,  and  of  sculp- 
ture, and  has  frankly  told  us  the  names  of 
the  books  from  which  he  has  compiled  it 
He  has  shown  that  the  dome  of  Vicoforte 
is  superior  to  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's, 
London,  which  latter  is  no  dome  at  all. 
and  he  has  furnished  us  with  a  scientific 
account  of  what  a  dome  ought  to  be  He 
has  treated  in  the  same  way  the  subjects  of 
fresco-painting  and  ecclesiastical  carving 
It  is  pleasant  and  instructive  reading,  but 
has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the  Madonna 
of  Vicoforte.  Nevertheless  he  has  pro- 
duced a  beautiful  book,  full  of  beautiful 
pictures,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
tow  n  he  glorifies  will  entertain  a  great 
many  more  pilgrims  from  the  West  than 
have  hitherto  visited  the  gorgeous  mauso- 
leum o£  Charles  Emanuel  I  .  Duke  of 
Savoy,  ancestor  of  the  present  Victor 
Emanuel,  to  which  monarch  the  author 
fitly  dedicates  his  work. 

Savallo,  Dona  Teresa  .le  The  House  of  the  Lost 
Court,  tamo,  pp.  346  New  York  The  McClure 
Co. 

Schelllng,  Felix  E.  Elizabethan  Drama.  ijs8- 
1647.  A  History  of  the  Drama  in  England  from  the 
Accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Closing  of  the 
Theaters,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Resume  of  the 
Earlier  Drama  from  its  Beginnings.  Two  volumes. 
8vo,  pp.  \liii  606,  x  685.  Boston.  Houghton, 
Mifflin   &  Co.     $7.50  net. 

Shakespeare,      William  The     Tempest.       The 

Winter's  Tale.  The  Tragedic  of  Othello  the 
Moor  oi  Venice  Edited  with  Notes.  Introduction. 
Glossary,  List  of  Variorum  Readings,  and  Selected 
Criticism,  by  Charlotte  Porter  and    Helen   A.  Clarke 
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Indent 


Ten  Men  are  Favorably  Mentioned  for  this  Great  Office 

BRYAN,  CANNON,  FAIRBANKS,  FOLK,  HUGHES, 
JOHNSON,  KNOX,  LA  FOLLETTE,SHAW  AND  TAFT 

We  know  something  of  their  political  views,  but  little  of  their  personal  traits  and  habits 


What  are  their  antecedents  and  ancestry  ?        What  are  their  social   ties  and   to   what 
What  are  their  home  occupations  and  re-  secret  orders  do  they  belong  ? 

laxations  ?  What  are  their  church  connections  ? 

What  are  their  views  on  temperance  and  other  great  moral  issues  ? 


v* 


BRYAN 


i''1. 


. 


1§  Ten  articles  wholly  impartial  but  Absolutely  true,  describing  the  personal  side  of  these  ten 
men,    are    to    be  published    immediately    in    ten    weekly    issues    of  the    HOME     HERALD. 

$100.00  IN  GOLD 

€f  A  prize  of  $100.00  in  gold  will  also  be  given  to  that  per- 
son, young  or  old,  who  gives  the  best  reasons  (in  ioo 
words  or  less)  for  the  nomination  of  the  particular  candidate  of 
his  choice  next  June.  The  committee  awarding  this  prize  is 
composed  of  the  editor,  in  association  with  these  well  known  men: 
Bishop  Samuel  Fallows, and  Gov.  J.  Frank  Hanly  of  Indiana. 

Cfl  If  you  wish  to  know  some  interesting  and  authentic  facts 

concerning  the  personal  life  of  the  ten  men  who  are  being 
considered  for  the  greatest  elective  office  in  the  world,  read  the 
HOME  HERALD  for  the  next  ten  weeks.  It  will  be  even 
more  than  ever  one  of  the  most  interesting  publications  in  the 
world. 

Judge  McKenzie  Cleland,  who  has  been  a  subscriber  for  nearly  15   years,  has  lately  said: 
"Of  all  1  Ac  papers  which  come  to  my  house  the  HOME  HERALD  is  one  of  the  "very  brightest 
and  most  highly  priced.   My  children  are  alivays  eager  to  get  it,  and  tve  all  like  it  and  feel  tve  could  not 
do  ivithoutit.     I  enjoy  a  paper  that  dares  to  be  original,  independent  and  fearless.  " 

||  If  you  wish  to  read  an  original,  independent  and  fearless  description  or 
the  personal  side  of  these  ten  leading  presidential  candidates,  cut  out  or  copy 
attached  coupon  which  secures  you  the  HOME  HERALD  thirteen  weeks  for  only 
2  5  cents — a  quarter  of  a  year  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  including  these 
ten  great  articles.  Anyone  may  compete  for  the  $  1 00  prize  and  need  not  become  a 
subscriber  for  the  publication  in  order  to  do  so.     Contest  closes  Sept.  1st. 

Cf  Do  not  delay,  send  your  money  now  before  these  articles  begin.  This  offer  is 
for  a  limited  time  only  and  will  not  be  repeated  in  this  publication. 


TAFT 


3H 


[LA  FOLLETTEJ 


w 


.4 


Stamps  accepted. 


If  coin  is  sent  wrap  securely  in  tough  paper 


The  Home  Herald,  106  LaSalle  Ave.,  Chicago. 

I  enclose  25  cents  for  which  send  me  postpaid  thirteen  weekly  issues  of  the 
Home  Herald  which  will  contain  the  articles  on  the  ten  presidential  candidates, 
describing  their  personal  life,  in  accordance  with  your  special  offer. 


Name . . . 
Address. 


v  > 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Paint 

That  Will 

Wear 

The  house-owner  wants  paint 
which  will  not  become  spotted 
or  streaked  or  scaly.  White 
Lead,  if  pure,  mixed  with  pure 
linseed  oil,  makes  paint  which 
never  scales  nor  spots. 

It   is   possible   to    know    the 

purity  of  the  White  Lead  before 

painting  if  you  have  a  blowpipe, 

and  this  we  will  furnish  free  for 

the  asking. 

We  could  not  afford  to  make  this 
exposure  if  our  White  Lead  had  a 
grain  of  adulteration  in  it.  The  "Dutch 
Boy  Painter"  trade-mark  guarantees 
the  purity  of  our  White  Lead. 

Send  for  Free  "Test 
Equipment  No.  R. 

which  includes  blow- 
pipe, instructions  and 
paint  booklet. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO. 

in  whichever  oj  the  follow- 
ing cities    is   nearest  you: 

New  York,     Boston,     Buffalo, 

Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland. 

St.  Louis,      Philadelphia  [John 

T.    Lewis  &    Bros.   Companj]; 

Pittsburgh  [National  Lead 

&  Oil  Company] 


"The  Fence  that  Lasts  Forever." 


i  ir  n  i  m. 'ii  i  your  front  yard  bj  Installing  n  liemil  I  fill  Iron 
Pence,  [twill  give  tone  tojrour  premises.  Our  Iron  IPenoe 
hns  Btjla,  Beauty,  Finish  and  Durability,  and  in  Coal  wo  oonpeto 
..lih  ii..'  World,  loo  Choice  l>«'-.li.-ii*.  symmetrical  and 
i'.  ii.-n.    Address  llepl.  II  for  prices. 

<  i\i  i\\\ii  nt<>\    KIM  I    <o..   Incorporated 
r  >>  I  Id  I:  I  nf  n  loam  p.  CINCINNATI.  ell  lo. 

AGKNT8  M  >\lll»  in  even  town     V,.\s\   TO  SELL. 


THE    BEST     LIGHT 


AWEEK 


MAKES  and  barns  Its  own  gas.  Pro- 
daces  i<»>  candle  power  light- 
brighter  than  electi  Iclty  or  acetylene 
i     cheaper  than   kerosene.    No  dirt. 
iNogreane,    No  odor.  Over  800  styles. 
'  |  lamp  warranted,  a^terits  want- 

ed.  Write  for  catalog.  Do  not  delay. 

Till-:  BaWT  LIGHT  CO. 

©3   K.  r.lli  lt.i  Clinton.  Ohio 


Three    volumes.      Frontispiece.      i6mo,    New   York 
Thomas  V    Crowell   &  Co. 

Sheehan,  Canon.   D.D.     Parerga-    A  Companion 
Volume  to  "  L'nderthe  Cedars  and  the  Stars."    i 
pp.   \iii    i^2.      New  York.    Longmans,  Green    &  Co. 
$1.6o   I 

Shield,  A  and  Lang,  Andrew.  The  King  Over 
the  Water  Illustrated  Svo,  pn  .\iii-4y9.  New 
York     Longmans.  Green  &  Co.     S4.20  net. 

Sinclair,    May.      The    Judgment    of    Eve.      Illus- 
1  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 

Si. 25. 


I'mo.    pp. 
Si.. so. 


Snalth,    1     C      William   Jordan,   Jr. 

498.      New    York     Moffat,   Yard     &   Co. 

State  and  Local  Taxation.      First  National  Con- 
ference,   under  the  auspices    of    The    National    Tax 
iation   Columbus  Ohio,  November  12-15,  1907. 
Addresses    and    Proceedings.      121110,    pp.    xix  675. 
New  York:    Tin    Macmillan  Co.     S4.00. 

Street,  Julian.  My  Enemy  the  Mo'or  Illus- 
trated.     i6mo,  pp.   123.      New  York:  John  Lane  Co. 

Sjinons,  Arthur.  The  Symbolist  Movement  in 
Literature,  bvo,  pp.  ix-193.  New  York:  E.  I'. 
Dutton    &  Co.      $2  net. 

Taylor,  Mary  Imlay.  The  Reaping.  Frontis- 
piece, nrao,  pp.  334.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co. 

Todd.     Charles    Burr.       In     Oldc      New      York: 
Sketches  of  Old  Times  and  Places  in  both  the  State 
and     the     City.     Illustrated.      121T10,     pp.     \  ii    253 
New  York:    The  Grafton  Press.     $1.50  net. 

Tompkins,  Juliet  Wilbor.  Dr.  Ellen.  Illus- 
trated. i2tno,  pp.  280.  New  York:  Baker  &  Tay- 
lor Co.     $1.50. 

Tybout,  Ella  Middleton.  The  Smuggler.  Illus- 
trated. i2tno,  pp.  282.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co. 

Vacandard,  E.  Translated  from  the  Second 
Edition  by  Bertrand  L.  Conway,  C.  S.  P.  The  In- 
quisition—  A  Critical  and  Historical  Study  of  the 
Coercive  Power  of  the  Church.  nmo,  pp.  xiv-284. 
New  York:    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 
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When  Sleep  Falls  Take 
HORSFOKD'S    ACID    PHOSPHATE. 

Haifa  teaspoon  in  half  a  glass  of  water  just  befon 
retiring  brings  refreshing  sleep.    Quiets  the  nerves. 


'UFV-i  '  V  .:;  •i\-i'.  • -*-*r  ^ 


A  complete  guide 
to  growing  flowers 
and     vegetables  : 
1  Four  superb  color  plates  and 
four  duotone  plates.    248 
profusely  illustrated  pages  describ- 
ing the  worthy  novelties  and  the 

time  tested  varieties  of  both 
flowers  a.i\d  vegetables,  in- 
cluding our  urvmatchable 
Hardy  Perennials.  Roses. 
Dahlias, Cannas,  Gladioli,  etc. 
Dreer's  Garden  Book  is  used  as  a  reference 
book  by  many  leading  colleges. 

1/11  '/-■  /  to  ant/one,  mentioning  this  pi/b- 
I  rut/on,  fii  receipt  uf  to  ocnts,  which 
may  ("•  deducted  /runt    i/our  first  ortttr. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

l' in  bra. 

By  Brian  Hooker 

In  the  night,  the  heart 

Feels  the  breath  of  things, — 
Gathers  sweet  or  smart 

Where  the  eyes  are  blind, 
Where  no  echo  clings. 
In  the  day,  the  mind — 
In  the  night,  the  heart1 

— Harper's  Magazine  (April). 


The  Towers  of  Babel. 

By  Arthir  Davison  Ficke. 

/  came  upon  them  in  the  waste 
Building  with  eager,  fevered  haste 
Each  one  his  tower  from  which  the  sod 
Alight  lift  him  up  to  speak  with  God. 


One  cried:   Beyond  the  gates  of  light 
Abide  those  forms  whose  shadows  move 
On  earth,  and  hope  and  toil  and  love 
And,  in  the  end,  turn  back  to  night. 

The  world  is  less  than  a  faint  dream. 
Even  the  beauty  which  we  see 
Comes  from  afar  and  tremblingly 
Like  amber  sunlight  in  a  stream. 


II 


"With  shining  eyes  another  said: 
Ah,  twine  the  roses  round  your  head, 
Ami  love's  earth  beauty  while  you  may 
Ere  it  and  you  shall  both  be  dead. 

For  never  beauty  of  the  skies, 
Xor  far-off,  vague  infinities 
Was  half  so  perfect  as  the  light 
That  shines  within  a  woman's  eyes. 

The  living  loveliness  of  form, 

The  joy  of  colors  rich  and  warm — 

Ah,  let  the  senses  drink  their  fill — 

Who  knows  how  soon  may  come  the  storm? 

Ill 

Another  glanced  aside  and  smiled — 
Aye,  let  the  senses  have  their  will. 
But  hope  not  like  a  foolish  child 
Thy  bitter  longing  thus  to  still. 

Taste  all  life's  sweetness  ere  it  wane; 
But  know,  even  as  thou  drainest  it  dry, 
Satiety,  a  deeper  bane 
Than  all  death's  pompous  tragedy. 


IV 


A  fourth  stood  far  apart,  with  gaze 

That  dreamed  along  the  heaven's  bright  ways. 

He  said-   Within  the  halls  of  morn 

A  sacred  Loveliness  is  born. 

Ah.  few  have  eyes  to  see  her  there, 
Clad  in  the  glory  of  her  hair. 
But  to  those  few  she  is  more  sweet 
Than  life,  and  all  the  days  of  it. 

Toward  her  I  strain,  tho  few  can  follow, 
Into  the  chambered  heavens'  hollow. 
Some  day,  when  human  souls  grow  fair, 
All  men  shall  turn,  and  see  her  there. 


V 


Roughly  another  cried  aloud 
You  wander  in  a  madness  cloud. 
Naught  can  be  fair  that  can  not  be 
Revealed  unto  the  common  crowd. 

Naught  can  be  lovely  save  what  makes 
For  moral  good — whose  word  awakes 


SPECIAL  EASTER  CLOSING  DOT  SALE 

Stella  Music  Boxes 


OF  THE 
CELEBRATED 


1*75.00 


The  "Stella"  has  long  been  known 
as  one  of  the  best  Swiss  music  boxes. 
It  uses  smooth,  flat  steel  tune  sheets, 
with  small  perforations  instead  of  pro- 
jections. These  sheets  fiive  the  great- 
est precision  in  brilliant  and  complicated 
music  The  "  Stella  "  combines  the 
precision  of  the  piano  with  the  fulness 
of  the  organ's  tone  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  music  box  made. 

You  Save  $55.00  on  This  Instrument 

No.  i68a  -  With  50  selected  Tune 
Discs,  has  always  sold  for  $130.00 
CLOSING  OUT  PRICE 

Oak  or  mahogany  case,  with  drawer  for  tunes,  29x22x13 
inehea;  tune  Bheets  \'xi  inches  in  diameter;  large  spring 
mot'ir,  two  duplex  comba  and  moderator  to  give  the  desired 
Tempo.  This  grand  instrument  has  no  equal  for  sweetness, 
harmony,  and  volume  of  tune. 

You  Save  $47.50  on  This  Instrument 

No.  150-With  50  selected  Tune 
Discs,  has  always  sold  for  $07.00 
CLOSING  OUT  PRICE 

Oak  or  mahogany  case,  27x21x12  inches;  tune  sheets  I5V£ 
inches  in  diameter;  large  spring  motor;  two  duplex  comhs 
and  moderator  to  give  the  desired  tempo;  a  beautiful  sweet- 
toned  instrument.     (Seecut.) 

You  Save  $42.50  on  This  Instrument 

No.  75  — With  50  selected  Tune 
Discs,  has  always  sold  for  $82.50 
CLOSING  OUT  PRICE 

<iak  or  mahogany  case,  27  x 21  x  12  inches;  tune  sheets  15}£ 
inches  in  diameter;  large  spring  motor  and  moderator  to  give 
the  desired  tempo.  (Same  as  cut,  but  has  single  instead  of 
double  combs.) 


Extraordinary 
Cut  in  Price 

You  Save  Nearly  Half 


We  have  a  limited  number  of  these 
genuine  imported  "  Stella  "  music  boxes 
which  we  must  sacrifice  in  order  to 
make  room  for  new  stock.  The  instru- 
ments are  perfect  in  every  particular. 
They  have  always  sold  for  nearly 
twice  the  price  asked  in  this  sweeping 
sale.  With  each  instrument  we  include 
a  music  library  of  50  selected  music  discs 
— sacred,  operatic,  popular,  etc. 


P50.00 


P40.00 


JUST  THE  THING 
For  Dancing 

Keeps  perfect 
time.  Easily  modu- 
lated. 

For  Singing 

Blends  well  with 
a  single  voice  or  a 
chorus. 

For  the  Sick 

Nothing  more 
restful  and  soothing. 
Soft  and  low  stops. 

For  Children's 
Parties 

Just  the  jolliest 
songs  and  glees. 

For  Training  the  Ear 

Never  out  of  tune. 
Time  and  expression 
perfect. 


The  Entrancing  Tone  Quality.  iStfiffC&flJs.^ffi 

quality  is  distinctly  its  own  and  is  found  in  no  other  music  box.  In  the  Duplex 
(double  comb)  styles  particularly  this  quality  is  remarkable,  these  instruments  be- 
ing noted  for  their  expression,  harmony,  and  volume  of  tone. 

rhfi    ^tpllfl    TTliriA    Hicrc       We  furnish  fifty  tune  discs   with   each   in- 
lUt  OlCIItt     I  UIIC    LMSCS.     strument      These  discs  will  be  very  care- 
fully selected  so  as  to  cover  virtually  every  class  of  music — classical,   religious, 
operatic,  popular,  etc.     They  will  last  a  lifetime  and  require  only  a  slight  applica- 
tion of  oil  to  preserve  them  in  proper  condition. 

The  Stella  is  Durable  and  Easily  Operated. 

By  means  of  the  Speed  Regulator  the  instrument  produces  practically  all  se- 
lections as  originally  written.     The  construction  of  the  machine  is  so  simple 
that  a  child  can  operate  it. 

Sent  for  10  Days'  Trial.  SSS^^J^SSS^ 

the  instrument  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  subject  to  ten  days'  trial.     If  at 

the  end  of  that  time  it  is  satisfactory,  remit  #5.00  as  a  first  pay-     S     \\o^V*V%*  "V 

ment,  the  balance  in  payments  of  $5  00  each  month  until  paid.      ~ 

If  the  instrument  is  unsatisfactory,  notify  us,  and  hold  it 

subject  to  our  order,  and  you  will  owe  us  nothing.    (Or 

through  your  dealer.) 


JACOT  MUSIC  BOX  COMPANY 

The  Oldest  Music-Box  House  in  the  United  States 
39  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


><   O'  *s    J?V 


Order  by  Number.  £S#l£*k 

nate  by  number  the  instrument  desired.     If  all 

the  instruments  of  that  number  have  been    ^r       ^^>\.^->^^  ys 

sold  we   will   notify   you.      As   there   are     f 

only  a  few  of  each,   an  immediate  re 

sponse  is  advisable. 


^*     FLAT   CLASP 

GARTERS 

Whatever  the  position  of  tli*-   legs — crossed,  walking,  standing — the  BRIGHTON  Garter  lies  as 

flat  lis  a  cola. 

\'o  mi1!  al  parts  touch  I  lip  skin  or  clothine.     Hence,  irritation  of  the  leg  is  impossible, 
\o  pullinc  or  tearing:  of  t  lie  sock.     Tne  patented  flat  swivel  clasp  1a  as  responsive 

as  the  neeille  r,l  :i  rompai*6. 

Mo  del  aching  of  the  garter.    The  gripwill  not  let  go  unless  you  deliberately  undo  it. 
IIKM.II T4>\     I  I,  \  I    CI, ASP   GARTERS 

are    made    nf  pure  silk    weh    in    all   standard   colors,    also  in    fancy    striped  and     figured    effects 
Price   25   Cents    a    Pair,    at   your   dealer's   or   sent  direct  on   receipt   of  price. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.,  718  Market  St.,  Dept.  "L,"  Philadelphia 

Makers  of  "Brighton"  Elastic  and  Leather  Garters  and  "Pioneer"  Suspenders 
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MABIE.  TODD  &  CO.'S 
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Time 

is 
Money 

Don't 
Waste  It 
with  an 
unsatisfactory 
Pen 


The  busier  you  are,  the 
more  you  will  appreciate  the 
reliability  of  the  Swan  Foun- 
tain Pen. 

Its  Gold  Pen — the  vital 
part  of  any  fountain  pen — 
is  the  perfect  product  of  a 
house  that  has  made  the 
finest  Gold  Pens  for  more 
than  half  a  century. 

Its  natural  feed  supplies 
the  ink  above  and  below  the 
pen  point — always  ready  to 
write  at  the  lightest  touch. 
Never  skips  or  blots. 

Our  illustrated  booklet 
tells  about  the  Swan  Pen — 
write  for  it  today. 

MABIEJODD&CO.  DePt.K 

I'-stablished   1843 
130  Fulton  St.  149  Dearborn  St. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

London         Paris         Brussels  Manchester 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


W««h  mntea  to  tench  shorthand  complete  in  only 

'<   ■  li  "ii  in  -|. ir.-  time  m  your  own  home, 

No  need  to  1  pencj   nth  I  u   «  ith 

"W    vi Boyd's  Syllable  System 

rend        Si     pli         Prm  til  nl 
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CHICAOO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

'•in    Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  III. 


STOCKBRIDGE  HALL 

Col  leap  Preparatory  and  Etanae  School  for  Girl* 

■  UC1    III  Mil  H.  A.M.  i(  oluinlil.  .  I'i  Inrlpal  1  lllttul   I  II,  Ml  . 


Ethics;  not  beauty,  which  ne'er  mends 
The  social  mandates  that  it  breaks. 

VI 

Another,  standing  proudly,  spoke- 
The  crowd  must  sink  beneath  the  feet 
Of  mastering  spirits;  it  is  meet 
The  weaker  vessel  should  be  broke. 

The  many  pass;  the  few  endure; 

And  on  the  wreckage  mount  still  higher 

Unto  the  nearing  starry  fire 

Where  dwells  alone  the  fair,  the  pure. 

And  on  the  timeless,  dusty  drifts 
Of  fallen  myriads,  they  shall  raise 
The  temple  of  the  crowning  days 
Toward  which  creation  slowly  lifts. 

VII 

And  one  more  spake:  Seek  not  thy  good 

Nor  happiness  nor  high  estate. 

Bvit  labor  early,  struggle  late 

For  man's  wide  common  brotherhood. 

They  builded  on.  this  busy  Seven, 
Lifting  their  clamors  from  the  sod. 
Their  towers  reached  never  quite  to  heaven; 
A  nd  silent  was  the  voice  of  God. 

— Scribner's  Magazine  (April). 


PERSONAL 

A  Poet  Who  Makes  It  Pay. — There  is  a  little 
known  poet  in  England,  E.  V.  Barclay,  who  in  the 
last  eighteen  months  has  sold  75,001  copies  of  his 
books.  His  unique  system  of  advertising  and  his 
method  of  keeping  close  to  nature  and  the  hearts  of 
his  people  might  perhaps  be  commended  to  strug- 
gling poets  in  America.  In  telling  the  secret  of  this 
poet's  success,  the  Denver  Republican  says: 

He  knows  how  to  write  verses  that  please  simple 
folk.  He  is  his  own  publisher  and  bookseller.  He 
is  a  true  devotee  of  the  simple  life  and  for  fame  he 
doesn't  care  a  rap. 

"Up  and  down  old  England,  far  and  wide. 
A  Gipsy  writer,  chancing  much,  I  roam  the  country- 
side." 

So  he  writes  in  his  "Strange  Tale  of  a  Tramp." 
He  lives  in  a  caravan  drawn  by  an  old  horse  that 
he  calls  Caravan  Josh.  In  the  last  eighteen  months 
he  has  traveled  almost  completely  around  England. 
He  may  be  encountered  frequently  trudging  along 
merrily  beside  his  yellow  van  in  some  verdant  by- 
lane.  But  one  is  more  apt  to  run  across  him  at  a 
country  fair,  standing  at  the  top  of  the  steps  of  his 
preambulating  abode,  selling  his  books  by  sheer 
force  of  wit  and  oratory.  He  is  absolutely  independ- 
ent of  the  critics.  He  cares  nothing  for  what  re- 
viewers may  say  of  him.  It  is  what  he  says  of  him- 
self that  goes  with  the  crowd. 

In  a  busy  market-place  on  a  Saturday  night  he 
frequently  sells  as  many  as  1,000  copies  of  his 
works.  They  are  all  printed  at  his  own  expense, 
bound  in  paper  back  covers  and  he  sells  them  for 
the  modest  sum  of  one  penny  (2  cents)  each.  Ten  of 
these  little  volumes  he  has  published.  Some  of 
them  are  in  prose.  Love,  adventure,  and  the  merry 
little  comedies  of  rural  life  are  the  themes  of  which 
lie  treats.     His  own  experiences  furnish  him  with  an 

inexhaustible   fund  of  material.      Alt  ho  still  ;i   young 

man  he  ha  been  thrice  around  the  world  and  he 
foughl  through  the  Boer  war  with  Kitchener's  horse, 
Hi  .  booklets,  passed  from  hand  to  hand  and  place  to 
place.  11  1  found  in  thousand-,  ol  cottage  homes. 
So  far  as  circulation  goes  among  the  humbler  classes 


Health  Without  Drugs 


In  thirty  days  I  gained  normal  weight  and 
health,  aftei  vainly  searching  in  America, 
Europe,  Egypt,  India.  Ceylon,  Japan.  My  new 
I'm-  Booklet  explains,  summarizes  knowl- 
edge gleaned  during  search  and  gives  reasons 

tin     man's     disease-bond. ige     as    compared    to 

lower   animals'  abundant    health.      Touches 
upon    all   Common   ailments.      Write   now    lo 
J.  LAMBERT  DISNEV,  P.O.  Sta.  P.,  Box  12,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 
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Will   you  accept  this 

business  book  if  we 

send  it  free? 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  Send 
no  money  !     Take  no  risk  ! 

One  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  world's 
master  business  men  have  written  ten  books 
—  2193  pages — 1497  vital  business  secrets.  In 
them  is  the  best  of  all  that  they  know  about 

—  Credits  — Wholesaling  —  Manufacturing 

—  Banking  —  Real  Estate  —  Correspondence 

—  Retailing  —  Management  —  Cost-Keeping 

—  Soliciting  — Organization  —  Position-Getting 

—  Insurance  —  Man-Training  —  Business  Generalship. 

—  Purchasing  — Salesmanship  — Competition  Fighting 

—  Collections  —  Man- Handling  and  hundreds  and  hun- 

—  Accounting  —  Systematizing  dreds  of  other  vital  butl- 

—  Advertising  —  Time-  Keeping  ness  subjects 

A  booklet  has  been  published  describing,  explaining,  picturing 
the  work.  Pages  2  and  3  tell  about  managing  businesses  great  and 
small;  pages  4  and  5  deal  with  credits,  collections  and  with  rock 
bottom  purchasing ;  pages  6  and  7  with  handling  and  training  men  ; 

fiages  7  to  12  with  salesmanship,  with  advertising,  with  the  market* 
ng  of  goods  through  salesmen,  dealers  and  by  mail .  pages  12  to 
15  with  the  great  problem  of  securing  the  highest  market  price  for 
your  services  —  no  matter  what  your  line;  and  the  last  page  tells 
how  you  may  get  a  complete  set  —  bound  in  handsome  half  morocco, 
contents  in  colors  —  for  less  than  your  daily  smoke  or  shave,  almost 
as  little  as  your  daily  newspaper. 

Will  you  read  the  f>ook  if  n/€  send  it  frtt  / 
Send  no  money.       Simply  stgn  the  eoufion. 

Th«  System  Co.,  151-153  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago 

I  am  just  like  any  other  live-minded,  red-blooded  man  ot 
business.  I  keep  my  eyes  and  ears  and  brain  open  all  the  year 
around  for  new  ways  to  make  money.  If  there  is  any  possible  ex- 
pedient that  will  increase  my  business  or  salary  I  want  to  know  it. 
So  then,  if  your  sixteen -page  booklet  offers  me  such  an  opportunity, 
send  it  along.  But  mind  you.  I  promise  nothing.  1  agree  '  ■  '  ih- 
Ing.  save  to  read  the  booklet.     After  that  it  is  purely    •  e 
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Name _ 

Address — 

Business m 

Position   


STUDY 
LAW 
AT 

HOME 


The  /"est  ami  best  school.  Instruction  bv  mail 
adapted  to  every  one.  Recognized  bv  courts  and 
educators.  Experienced  and  competent  instruc- 
tors. Takes  spare  time  oulv.  Three  courses  — 
Preparatory.  Business.  College.  Prepares  for 
practice.  Will  better  your 
condition  aud  prospects  iu 
business.  Students  and 
graduates  everywhere. 
Full  particulars  aud  Kasj 
Payment  Plan  free. 
Sprague  Correspondence 
School  of  Law. 
ff»7  Hajegtie  Building 
Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

TO  Fifth  Avenue.  Slew  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,    schools  andfamiliea. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.     WM.  O.  FKATT,  Jlgr, 


Law  Department 

intercontinental 
University 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Hon.  David  J.  Bkkv™,      Wm    Macqn  Coleman    a  M  , 

Ph.D.,  Dean;  Justice  David  J. 
Brkwkr,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court; 
Hon.  Martin  A  Knapp,  Chair- 
man Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission ;  K  D  W  A  R  i>  EviXBTT 
Hale,  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

A  course  in  Law  that  secures 
admission  to  the  bar  in  nearly  all 
the  states.  Also  a  post-graduate 
course.  Moderate  charges.  K.asy 
monthly  payments.  Instruction 
hon.Ma«t.na.Knu,1iv  ^  *£clusively.  160  Full 
College,  Technical  and  Special 
Business  Courses.  Mention  the 
one  in  which  you  arc  interested. 
Fill  out  coupon  or  seud  a  postal 
for  catalog. 

INTERCONTINENTAL  UNIVERSITY 

1102     I     Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Send   mo  your  Year  Book    and 
BOWABD  Kvirett  Hai.k    Luw  Catalog. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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he  has  a  better  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  poet  of 
the  people  than  any  other  living  author. 

He  has  a  genuine  gift  of  improvisation.  One  of 
his  devices  for  attracting  attention  is  to  offer  to 
write  some  verses  free  for  any  girls  in  the  crowd  who 
will  acknowledge  that  they  are  in  love.  All  he  re- 
quires is  the  name  of  the  adored  one  and  something 
about  his  appearance — the  color  of  his  eyes  or  hair. 

"The  offer,"  he  says,  "always  starts  a  lot  of  gig- 
gling and  chaffing.  But  soon  little  slips  of  paper 
are  handed  up  to  me  with  the  desired  information. 
One,  for  instance,  may  read  like  this:  'His  name  is 
Tom  and  his  eyes  are  blue.'  Then  I  write  some- 
thing nice  about  Tom  and  bring  in  an  allusion  to  his 
eyes  and  hope  that  the  wedding  bells  will  soon  be 
ringing.  Of  course,  I  read  it  to  the  crowd  and  it 
puts  them  in  a  good  humor  and  then  they  buy  my 
books."  From  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
gipsy  poet  understands  the  art  of  jollying. 


The  Duke  of  Devonshire. — The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, whose  death  was  announced  from  Cannes, 
France,  on  March  24,  presented  an  almost  perfect 
type  of  the  old-fashioned  Whig,  the  "typical  Eng- 
lishman" the  world  over.  He  was  the  eighth  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  one  of  Britain's  richest  peers,  and  a 
forceful  figure  in  English  politics.  In  relating  his 
eventful  career  an  article  in  the  New  York  Sun  says: 

He  owned  nearly  200,000  acres  in  eleven  English 
counties  and  in  three  counties  in  Ireland.  His  rent 
roll  was  close  to  $1,000,000  a  year.  His  principal 
country  house  was  Chatsworth  and  Hardwicke  Hall, 
Chesterfield,  Derbyshire,  one  of  the  most  gorgeous, 
palaces  in  England.  It  was  built  by  the  Duke's 
ancestor,  an  extraordinary  woman  known  in  her 
time  as  Bess  of  Hardwicke.  His  other  notable 
places  were  Compton  Place,  Eastbourne;  Bolton 
Abbey,  Yorkshire,  and  Lismore  Castle,  Waterford, 
Ireland,  while  Londoners  knew  him  as  the  proprietor 
of  Devonshire  House,  78  Piccadilly,  W. 

In   speaking  of  his  romantic  marriage  the  writer 

continues: 

Since  1892  the  mistress  of  these  famous  houses 
has  been  Louise,  Dowager  Duchess  of  Manchester 
and  Comtesse  d'Alten,  whom  Devonshire  married  in 
that  year.  The  marriage  was  the  culmination  of  a 
celebrated  romance.  When  he  and  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  the  present  Duke's  grandfather,  were 
young,  they  both  loved  Louise,  daughter  of  the 
Count  d'Alten  of  Hanover,  and  she  loved  one  of 
them.  But  Lord  Kartington,  as  he  was  then,  was 
a  laggard  in  that  business,  and  so  the  lady  became 
the  Duchess  of  Manchester  in  1852  and  Duchess  of 
Manchester  she  remained  for  forty  years.  But  tho 
she  was  married  to  the  other  man  her  devotion  to 
Harrington  and  his  devotion  to  her  were  famous. 
She  counselled  him  in  all  the  important  affairs  of  his 
life,  spurred  him  on  and  was  his  nearest  friend.  No- 
body thought  of  inviting  one  to  a  house  party  with- 
out the  other. 

The  Duke  began  his  public  life  by  a  journey  to 

Russia  with  Lord  Granville.     To  quote  further: 

He  entered  Parliament  in  1857,  sat  silent  for 
nearly  three  years  and  then  was  chosen,  by  reason 
of  his  great  station,  to  move  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Derby  Ministry.  After  that  maiden 
effort  he  relapsed  into  quiescence  that  lasted  several 
years  before  he  began  to  emerge  from  his  obscurity 
as  one  of  the  really  important  men  of  the  Liberal 
party.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1875  announced 
that  he  must  have  a  rest  and  the  Liberal  opposition 
cast  about  for  a  new  chieftain  they  found  the  noble 
Marquis  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap  and  pronounced 
him  safe — not  brilliant,  not  eager,  not  commanding, 
but  safe. 

In  1880,  when  the  Beaconsfield  Ministry  toppled 
over,   Queen  Victoria  gave  in  with  bad  grace  when 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS  HO  EQUAL 


A  *  Home 
Comfort"  Stove 

Have  you  solved  the  "Home 
Comfort "  problem  for  this 
coming  summer  ? 

Are  you  planning  to  put  the 
coal  range  out  of  commission  ? 

Will  you  do  the  family  boil- 
ing, stewing  and  frying  in  a 
sane  and  restful  manner  over  a 
stove  that  keeps  the  kitchen  cool? 
The  heat  from  the 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  00  Cook-Stove 

is  very  powerful,  but  being  concentrated  at  the  opening  on  the  top  of  the  stove,  all 
surface  radiation  (the  cause  of  over-heating  in  a  coal  or  wood  stove)  is  avoided. 

Thus,  though  the  "New  Perfection"  Oil  Stove  is  a  wonderfully  quick  and 
easy  cooker,  kitoien  discomfort  is  almost  entirely  eliminated  by 
it.  Nothing  adds  more  to  the  pleasure  of  a  summer  at  home 
than  a  "New  Perfection"  Oil  Cook  Stove  in  the  kitchen. 
Made  in  three  sizes,  fully  warranted.  If  not  at  your  dealer's, 
write  our  nearest  agency. 
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1    L/ZXiyLir     should    be   the 

Rayois.  Well 
made — ornamental — not  easily  tipped 
over — has  perfect  combustion — greatest  volume  of  light  for  oil 
consumed — burns  longest  with  one  filling. 

If  not  with  your  dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 
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This  fumpany  has  been  engaged  in  the  several  MINOR  MISCELLANEOUS 
LINES  0  insurance  for  over  THIRTY  YEARS,  and  has  built  up  gradually 
and  prudently  A  VERY  LARGE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  BUSINESS.  Its 
annual  income  from  premiums  is  over  SIX  MILLIONS  of  dollars.  Its  busi- 
ness is  protecte  by  assets  of  over  SEVEN  AND  ONE- HALF  MILLIONS, 
including  an  unearned  premium  reserve  of  nearly  THREE  AND  ONE-HALF 
MILLIONS  of  dollars,  and  a  special  reserve  against  contingent  claims  of 
over  ONE  AND  ONE-HALF  MILLIONS.  It  has  paid  over  TWENTY-SIX 
AND  ONE-HALF  MILLIONS  to  its  policy-holders  for  LOSSES.  Its  constant 
effort  is  to  give  its  clients  not  only  INSURANCE  indemnity,  but  prompt  and 
effective  INSPECTION  and  ADJUSTING  SERVICES. 

INSURANCE  THAT  INSURES 


CAPITAL,  $1,000,000.00  SURPLUS 
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INSTEAD OF '* 52? 

Direct  /rem  ffie 


If  you  bought 
this  cigar  in 
the  ordinary 
way— in  a  re- 
tail cigar  store 
— you  would 
have  to  pay  ioc. 
or  3  for  a  quarter. 
It's  worth  it.  You  save 
more  than  half  simply  be- 
cause you  buy  it  for  cash 
from  the  man  who  makes  it 
— and  not  through  the  third 
band. 


*' 


0*™# 


H 


■'~~  ■  - 


ftfativ, 
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EDWINS     '• 

PANATELA 

is  a  strictly  hand  made  Ha- 
vana cigar — fully  five  inches 
long. 

/  am  the  only  manufact- 
urer of  cigars  selling  strictly 
for  cash.  The  man  sell- 
ing on  credit,  charging  $j  oo 

per  hundred  for  a  cigar 
no  better  than  mine  at  $2  40, 
can  well  afford  to  have  half 
his  customers  "stick  him." 
If  you  are  willing  to  fay  >■>"  co 
for  the  sake  of  buying  your 
cigars  on  credit,  send  your 
orders  to  him. 

Send  me  52.40  for  100,  or 
if  you  are  sceptical  Si. 25  for 
50.  Make  remittance  pay- 
able to  The  Edwin  Cigar 
Co.  Try  them  and  if  they 
are  not  equal  to  any  ioc. 
cigar  you  ever  bought  return 
them  at  my  expense  and  get 


\.  n  11.M/.1       your  money  back. 


References-  United  States  Exchange 
Bank^   — Dun  and  Bradstreet's 


M  ited  i"" 
billing,  or 

k."-l!lR 

Prom  '-a** 


SQUAB 


BOOK 
FREE 


for  our  I laome  '!><>*  Kr,« 

Honk,  telling   bow    i"    nidi  ■ 

in litis  iqunbn.     \v  e  were  tlrsl, 

mi    Ijirtli    were  lui v  »1    mil  dui 
ell    ,1    nthei         Oui    method! 
lire  widely  followed. 
Pl.VUOl  I  II    KOIK   sC/l  \l!  (  ().,   Wl  llonnrd  Slr.M,  H<  h  -une.  Mail. 
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Handy'Shur-On 

Eyeglasses 


The  newaei  ityla  Shnr-On 

On  and  off  with  one  hand, 
lolling  ilic  lenses,  no  dan- 
ger of  dropping,     No  coil  springs 
to  break,  no  screws  to  come  loose, 
Combined   with  these   advan- 
tages arr  th  fori 

1  tying-on   qualities   which  t 
belong  to  every  Shiir-On. 

1.1  1    the  Ki>nniiH'  "IIhihIi"  Mmr-On. 
•  ^liur-lln'* 

E.  Klrsteln  Sons  Co.,  Depl.  E 
I  itton 


Rochester,  N.  V. 


Hartington  re:      1  shoes  and  in- 

dicated who  was  ilie  real  chief.  He  then  slipped  back 
into    secon  until    the    Liberal- Unionist    split 

over  the  Home  Rule  question  bore  him  to  the  front. 
a  leader  again  in  name  but  hardly  in  fact.  This 
time  it  was  .\!  iin  who  cast   the  shadow 

over  his  supremacy.      He  stayed  out  of  one  Salisbury 

1    the   next  in   the  dignified 
unlaborious  post  of  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

The  more  human  and   personal  side  of  the   Duke, 
while  (  a;i-.  interesting.     We  read: 

His  dress  was  that  of  the  country  squire,  loo  e, 
almost  shapeless,  careless  in  the  extreme.  His  thick, 
lighl  brown  hair  ran  down  into  a  hay  colored  1" 
winch  as  time  wore  on  began  to  show  threads  and 
streaks  of  silver.  He  was  invariably  late,  late  at 
the  House,  late  at  Cabinet  meetings,  late  at  the  rail- 
road stations,  late  at  all  times  and  places.  The 
punctual  Mr.  Chamberlain  referred  to  Devonshire 
once  as  "the  late  leader  of  the  Liberal  party."  His 
were  simple.  The  barest  rooms  in  his  man- 
sions were  the  Duke's  own.  He  was  a  good  hand  at 
whist,  fond  of  racing  and  the  traditional  English 
sports.  His  tastes  were  popularly  supposed  to  lie 
between  the  Blue  Book  and  the  Racing  Calendar. 


A  Studio  on  Runners. — A  Connecticut,  artist, 
Henry  R.  Poore,  has  hit  upon  a  novel  plan  for  study- 
ing the  natural  ruggedness  of  New  England,  land- 
scape in  the  snowy  season.  For  the  last  three  win- 
le  has  '^avek-d  about  in  a  small  studio  on  run- 
ners, drawn  by  oxen,  To  quote  a  writer  in  the 
Boston  Herald: 

"I;  is,"  he  say-',  "merely  a  snug  little  affair,  sei  as 
ose  :o  the  ground  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
pi  nging  view  of  the  foreground.  My  first  experi- 
ence in  painting  winter  from  a  movable  studio  oc- 
1  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  I  had  built  a  studio 
coach,  rather  elaborate,  and  set  upon  wheels,  which, 
tho  more  easily  managed,  I  found  gave  me  an  arti- 
ficial point  of  view. 

"The  runners,  merely  high  enough  to  avoid  the 
1!  outcropping  rock,  were  found  to  be  all  that 
was  required  for  even  a  rough  country. 

"Four  oxen  could  drag  this  anywhere  over  the 
land,   and   upon   snow  a  single   yoke  was  sufficient. 

■  itudio  was  fitted  with  all  the  necessities,  chief 
among  them  being  plate-glass  windows,  one  in  each 
of  the  four  sides,  an  oil  stove,  double  tloors,  wool 
and  fur  rugs  and  the  shelves  and  cubbyholes  wdiich 
cramped  quarters  demand.  Add  to  this  a  comfort- 
able old  hound  curled  up  in  the  corner  near  the 
stove,  two  or  three  stools  and  an  easel,  and  the  in- 
terior looked  about  right. 

"Outside  was  a  sheep  which  considered  himself  a 
pan  of  the  outfit.  At  first  I  tied  him  behind,  picket- 
ing him  out  whenever  I  needed  sheep  in  the  land- 
scape, but  in  a  short  time  he  liked  the  game  and 
would  not  be  left  behind.  In  fact,  he  came  to  my 
whistle  like  a  dog  and  submitted  to  a  collar  and  rope 
very  willingly  when  by  changes  of  position  I  made 
him  into  a  flock. 

"The  oxen  were  of  the  thoroughly  broken  sort, 
used  to  worming  in  and  out  among  the  underbrush 
or  rocks,  and  could  land  my  shack  within  six  inches 
of  a  precipice  in  a  manner  not  to  be  expected  of 
horses. 

"When  once  located,  I  usually  had  a  subject  in 
front  of  each  window,  considerable  searching  in  time 
developing    such    opportunities    in    a    territory — the 


TheMurrayVehicles 

Not  to stlj     Ti.it  too  1  heap.    A  «  om* 

binatlon  ol  style,  strength,  durability — 
produced  from  best  grade  ol  raw  ma- 
terials by  1  raftsmen  "t  highest  order — 

under  direction  ol  the  Murray  rryime 

— ami  sold  it  prices     ^mm*.    l'l;lt  st"H  them. 


A  Murray  Creation 
Price  $63.00 


Any  responsible 
person  i  an  order 
ami  tesl  Murray 
Vehl<  les  thor- 
oughly before 
paying  one  pen- 
ny, or  obligating 
himself  In  any  way — the  only  fair  way.  Our  Illustrated 
Catalogue  No.     27.    free  tor  the  taking,  shows  01 

DC  of  Buggies.  Road  WagOQJ,  Stanhopes,  Con- 
ion  Is,  Phaetons,  Traps.  Surra  vs,  Carriages.  P<my 
Vehicles,  Grocery  Wagons,  Laundry  Wagons,  Passenger 
and  Farm  Wagons,  Pusses,  Harness  and  Saddles, 

"Mill  II  II.  MI'KHAY  Mr  i..  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


LOOK  FOR 
THE  DIAMOND 

On  the  eyelets  of  the  next  pair  of  shoes 
that  you  buy.  On  the  front  of  each  Dia- 
mond Fast  Color  Eyelet  you  will  find  a 
small  diamond  -^S^**'  trade-mark  slightly 
raised.  If  they  are  not  there  the  eyelets 
are  not  genuine 

DIAMOND 
FAST   COLOR    EYELETS 

Most  good  shoes  have  them,  but  they  are 
well  worth  looking  for.  Their  tops  are 
solid  fast  color  all  the  way  through. 

They  never  wear  brassy, 
and  never  crack  or  roughen 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  the  strings. 
Remember  the  small  raised  diamond^sSs^ 
trade-mark  is  your  safeguard  and  insist 
upon  shoes  fitted  with  them  when  buying 
your  next  pair. 
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United  Fast  Color  Eyelet  Co., 


Boston.  Mass. 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

Allen's  Foot=Ense,  a  powder  for 
the  feet.  It  relieves  painful,  swol- 
len, smarting,  nervous  feet,  and  in- 
stil ntly  takes  the  sting  out  of  eorns 
and  bunions.  It's  the  frrentest 
comfort  discovery  of  the  aire. 
A  lien's  Foot— Ease  makes  tight-fitting 
or  new  shoes  feel  easy.  It  is  a  cer- 
tain relief  for  ingrowing  nails,  sweat- 
ing, callous  and  hot.  tired,  aching 
feet.  We  have  o<  er  HO.OOU  testimonials. 
THY  IT  TO-DAV.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists  and  Shoe  Stores,  25c.  Do 
not  accept  any  suhst  ltute.  Sent 
by  muil  for'25c.in  stamps. 

TRIAL,  PACKAGE 

Also  Free  sum  pic  of  the 
FOOT^KASE       Sanitary     CORN  = 
HAD,  a  new  invention.  Address 
ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED.  LeRoy.  N.  Y. 


FREE 


vuretotene* 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
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Lyme,  Conn.,  country — so  prolific  in  natural  com- 
positions. Meanwhile,  unless  serving  as  models,  the 
oxen  were  turned  loose,  and  never  failed  to  report  in 
time  at  the  haystack. 

"And  so,  during  the  last  three  winters  I  have  been 
able  to  study  in  a  pleasant  and  satisfactory  way  this 
most  interesting  phase  of  the  New  England  land- 
scape, its  natural  ruggedness,  the  more  fully  re- 
vealed through  its  simple  elements  at  this  season, 
bereft  of  any  adornment." 


Troubles  of  a  Wireless  Newspaper  Editor. — 

Making  a  "wireless"  newspaper  is  not  an  easy  task. 
According  to  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
the  editor  of  a  daily  paper  on  board  one  of  ovir  mod- 
ern ocean  liners  sometimes  has  a  strenuous  time  of 
it  in  getting  enough  news  together  to  fill  the  white 
columns.  Dependent  upon  reporters  thousands  of 
miles  away  "at  the  other  end  of  the  ether,"  the 
editor  has  little  choice  save  to  twirl  his  thumbs  and 
wait  upon  the  pleasure  of  his  wireless  informants. 
In  telling  of  Herr  Rabien,  editor  of  the  Ocean  Gazette 
on  board  the  Kronprinzessin  Cecilie,  and  his  troubles 
with  reporters,  the  writer  gives  the  following  amusing 
account  of  how  difficulties  are  sometimes  bridged. 
We  read: 

There  are  good  wireless  reporters  and  bad  reporters. 
There  are  some,  according  to  Herr  Rabien,  whose 
color  sense  or  whose  flow  of  words  is  of  just  the 
proper  sort.  There  are  others  whose  ideas,  or  facts, 
rather,  flow  turgidly. 

"Now,  that  Cape  Cod  man,"  he  will  say,  "ah.  he 
is  bad — very  bad.  When  he  sends  news  I  must,  write 
more  to  it  myself.  But  Poldhu  is  good,  excellent, 
and  Cape  Race;  but  at  Nantucket,  I  should  like  to 
hang  that  man.      He  adds  to  my  troubles." 

Here  is  an  item  of  news  sent  out  by  an  American 
wireless  man: 

"Bryan  made  a  fighting  speech  in  Carnegie  hall. 
The  text  of  his  speech  was  '  Thou  Shalt  not  Steal  '  ' 
The  editor  swore  over  this,  because  other  news  had 
been  short.  He  wrestled  with  the  question  an  hour, 
while  the  paper  waited.  More  matter — copy — was 
needed.  Then — Eureka  !  He  added  from  the  store- 
house of  his  fund  of  common  sense.  "Bryan  was  in- 
dorsing all  the  policies  of  Roosevelt,  and  bitterly 
attacking  the  Trusts." 

That  would  have  been  all  very  well  had  not  Poldhu 
fallen  down  in  the  interim.  It  did.  Here  was  the 
dispatch: 

"London  people  are  suffering  from  a  mild  type  of 
epidemic  influenza." 

Herr  Rabien  swore  again.  With  space  to  fill, 
here  was  a  pitiful  contretemps.  No  death  list;  no 
peculiar  feature — no  details  at  all.  Bah  !  He 
thought  of  treating  it  humorously;  a  bit  of  verse, 
perhaps;  but  he  could  find  nothing  to  rhyme  with 
London,  and  no.hing  with  influenza,  except  possibly 
Venezuela,  and  even  that  rhyme  had  its  limitations. 

He  had  to  let  it  go.  Space  still  yawned.  At  the 
height  of  despair  came  the  following: 

"At  least  twenty-four  soldiers  of  the  foreign  lega- 
tion perished  in  the  heavy  snowstorm  of  February  2." 

An  inspiration  here.  A  French  paper  of  a  date 
a  week  back  lay  on  his  desk.  Here  was  a  brief  report 
of  an  engagement  between  French  and  Arabs,  in 
which  500  sons  of  the  desert  were  killed.  Herr 
Rabien  merrily  dragged  that  in,  neck  and  crop. 

This  was  so  good  that  the  editor  took  an  hour  off 
for  rest  and  recreation.  When  he  returned  he  faced 
a  fresh  crisis.  No  news  had  come  in,  and  the  hour  of 
going  to  press  was  at  hand.  There  were  still  several 
inches  to  fill.  He  went  over  all  the  dispatches  and 
stuffed  them  full  of  words,  as  his  chefs  at  the  moment 
were  stuffing  their  capons.     Still  space  remained. 

Action  was  necessary.  He  went  out  on  deck  and 
interviewed  an  officer.  When  he  returned  he  sat  at 
his  desk  with  a  pleased  smile  and  turned  out  a  page 
of  copy  as  follows: 

"Moonset  to-night  at  nh.  35m. 

"Sunset  to-day  at  4:56  p.m. 

"Sunrise  to-morrow  morning  at.  6:55  a.m." 

Then  followed  figures  telling  the   passengers  how 
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many  times  they  would  have  to  walk  about  the  deck 
to  cover  a  mile.  There  was  still  a  hole  left.  Even  the 
paragraph  showing  how  many  feet  there  were  in  a 
land  mile  and  a  sea  mile  failed.  The  consideration 
of  showing  how  many  feet  there  were  in  several 
thousand  sea  miles  as  a  means  of  covering  paper  with 
printed  figures  suggested  itself,  but  there  was 
not  time  to  compute  that.  Despair  !  Then,  just 
as  the  paper  was  going  to  press  with  a  gaping  blotch 
of  white  in  the  starboard  column  the  following  came 
in: 

"Lost  !  A  gold  veil-pin  with  pearls.  If  found 
please  return  to  the  steward  or  to  room  No.  438." 

Herr  Rabien  seized  it  gratefully.  He  could  have 
shaken  the  hand  of  the  loser  of  the  pin.  He  inserted 
it,  and  then  placed  a  cut  of  an  eagle  below  it. 

Tht.  hole  was  filled. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Quite  Right.  -"Yes,"  said  the  suffragist  on  the 
platform,  "women  have  been  wronged  for  ages. 
They  have  suffered  in  a  thousand  ways." 

"There  is  one  way  in  which  they  never  suffered,' 
said  a  meek-looking  man,  standing  up  in  the  rear  of 
the  hall. 

"What  way  is  that?"  demanded  the  suffragist. 

"They  have  never  suffered  in  silence." — Tit-Bits. 


Not  Expected. —  "Thank  you  very  much,"  said 
the  lady,  smilingly  accepting  the  proffered  seat. 

"Madam,"  said  the  man,  tipping  his  hat,  "you 
surprise  and  pain  me." 

"I  do  not  understand  you.'" 

"Well,  you've  lost  me  a  bet." — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


The  Ratio. — "When  I  first  knew  that  man,"  said 
the  observant  waiter,  "he  couldn't  have  been  mak- 
ing more  than  $1,000  a  year.  I'll  bet  it's  $10,000 
now." 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  the  other. 

"He  used  to  give  a  fifty-cent  tip,  but  now  he  only 
gives  me  a  nickel." — Philadelphia  Press. 
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Guesswork. — "How  did  Tandy  lose  his  position 
in  the  Weather  Bureau?" 

"Why,  he  made  seven  correct  predictions  out  of 
ten,  and  they  thought  he  must  be  depending  on 
guess-work." — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Proof. — Hyker — "Browning's  wife  must  be  an 
intellectual  woman." 

Pykf.r — "'Why  do  you  think  so?" 

Hyker — "I  notice  he  seldom  has  any  buttons  on 
his  clothes." — Home  Herald. 
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Hands  Full. — "If  Smithers  undertakes  to  pull 
my  ears,"  said  a  fellow  at  a  street  corner,  "he  will 
have  his  hands  full." 

The  crowd  looked  at  the  man's  ears  and  smiled. — 
Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Precaution. — A  Frenchman  who  desired  to  mark 
his  laundry  as  a  matter  of  identity,  is  said  to  have 
inscribed  his  name  on  one  piece  and  to  have  marked 
the  others  ditto. — lixcliange  quoted  in  The  New  York 
Observer 
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The  Day's  Work. — One  morning  not  long  ago  a 
well-known  woman  of  Chicago  while  shopping 
thoughtlessly  picked  up  an  umbrella  belonging  to 
another  woman  and  started  to  walk  off  with  it.  The 
owner  stopt  her,  and  the  absent-minded  one,  with 
many  apologies,  returned  the  umbrella. 

This  little  incident  served  to  remind  her  that  a 
number  of  umbrellas  were  needed  in  her  family,  so 
she  bought  two  for  her  daughters  and  one  for  herself. 
As  it  was  the  holiday  season,  she  took  the  articles 
with  her,  instead  of  ordering  their  delivery. 

As  she  entered  a  car,  armed  with  the  three  um- 
brellas, she  chanced  to  observe  that  exactly  opposite 
her  sat  the  very  woman  with  whom  she  had  the  un- 
fortunate experience  but  a  short  while  before. 

The  second  woman  stared  at  the  three  umbrellas 
very  hard  for  several  minutes.  Then,  with  a  signifi- 
cant smile,  she  leaned  across  the  aisle  and  said,  in  an 
icy  tone,  "I  see  you've  had  a  successful  hour." — 
Harper's  Weekly. 


The  Pope's  Joke. — The  Vatican  is  chuckling 
over  a  little  jest  by  the  Pope.  He  has  a  friend  in 
Venice  who  is  sick.  Last  week  he  received  in  audi- 
ence a  Hebrew  gentleman  who  is  also  a  friend  of  the 
invalid.  In  bidding  his  visitor  farewell  the  Pope 
said: 

"If  you  see  our  friend,  tell  him  I  send  my  apos- 
tolic blessing.' 

"But.  your  Holiness,"  objected  the  other,  "I  am 
a  Jew." 

"That  does  not  matter,''  retorted  the  Pope;  "the 
goods  are  all  right,  tho  the  packing  may  be  bad." — 
The  Catholic  Mirror. 


Lucky. — "I  always  was  lucky,"  said  Sauntering 
Sim. 

"I  don't  see,"  replied  Ruffled  Rube,  "how  you 
can  say  dat.  Here  you  are  all  run  down,  sick  wit  de 
ague,  and  not  knowin'  where  your  next  meal's  comin' 
from." 

"Dot's  wot  I  tell  you.  It's  just  plain  good  luck. 
Wot  it  I  was  healthy,  and  had  a  big  appetite?"  — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Brutal. —  Mr.  Justcott — "Why,  what  are  you 
crying  about,  dear? ' 

Mrs.  Justcott — "O,  George!  The  mice  have  got 
into  the  pantry  and  eaten  up  a  beautiful  custard  pie 
I  made  myself!" 

Mr  Justcott — "There,  there!  Don't  cry  over  a 
few  little  mice!" — Western  Christian  Advocate. 


Provocation. — "Why,   Jimmie!     Is  it   true  that 
you  gave  little  Bobbie  a  black  eye?" 
"Y  yessum.*' 

"What  excuse  have  you  for  such  a  brutal  act?" 
"W — well,  he  provoked  me." 
"How  did  he  provoke  you?" 
"He  hit  back!'' — St.  Louis  Republic. 


Unfit. — "Would  you  advise  me  to  go  into  poli- 
tics?" 

"Young  man,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum,  "the 
mere  fact  that  you  are  so  modest  as  to  ask  advice 
about  it  proves  that  you  are  unfit  for  the  profession." 
— Washington  Star. 


Her  Consideration. — Mistress — "Bridget,  I 
hope  you're  not  thinking  at  all  of  leaving  me.  1 
should  be  very  lonesome  without  you." 

Maid — "Faith,  and  it's  not  lonely  ye'll  be.  Most- 
like, I'll  go  whin  there's  a  houseful  o'  company  for 
luncheon  or  dinner." — L.ippincott's. 


A  Barrel  Full. — "If  an  empty  barrel  weighs  ten 
pounds,  what  can  you  fill  it  with  to  make  it  weigh 
seven  pounds?" 

"Have  to  give  it  up." 

"Fill  it  full  of  holes." — The  Sacred  Heart  Review. 


The  Modern  Way.— Host — "Have  you  seen  the 
wedding  gifts,  old  man?" 

Guest — "No,  not  yet." 

"Well,  wait  a  moment.  I'll  get  one  of  the  detec- 
tives to  escort  you  through." — Life. 
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Hot  Water  You  Don't 
Have  to  Wait  For 

When  you  want  hot  water  for  the 
morning  tub — for  shaving — hot  water 
in  the  kitchen  —  in  the  laundry — and 
pleJity  of  it  —  you  simply  turn  the 
faucet — just  as  easy  as  touching  a  bell- 
button.  No  fires  to  light  —  nothing 
to  wait  for  —  but  hot  water  in  ten 
seconds  if  vou  have  a 

RUUD 

AUTOMATIC 

Water  Heater 


Controlled  from  any  hot  water 
faucet  in  the  house.  Starts  it- 
self— checks  itself  automatically 
—  the  most  wonderful  water 
heater  ever  invented.  Least 
fuel  expense.  Clean  and 
"imple.  Easy  to  attach  in  your 
casement  to  the  pipes  already 
installed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let and  names  of  people  in 
your  town  who  use  the  Ruud. 


RUUD   MFG.  CO., 

Dept.  K,  Pittsburgh,  U.S.  A 

(Branches  Everywhere) 


Mullins  Pressed  Steel  Boats  Can't  Sink 
Easiest  to  Row — Absolutely  Safe 

Made  of  pressed  steel,  with  air  chambers  in  each  end  like 
a  lifeboat.  Can't  leak,  crack,  dry  out  or  sink— last 
a  lifetime.  Every  boat  guaranteed.  The  ideal  boat 
for  families— summer  resorts— parks— boat  liv- 
eries.    Strong,  safe,  speedy. 

Write  for  our  Catalogue  of  Ko«  boats. 

Motor  Boats,  Hnnting  and  Fishing  Boatf. 

THE  W.  H.  M I  U.1NS  CO.,  113  Franklin  St.,  Salem,  0. 


That  Dainty  MintCovered 
Candy  Coated 
Chewing  Gum 


Clficlels 


At  All  the  Bcrierkirtd  of  Stores 

Scents  the  Ounce 
or-in5«,IOland  25<.Packers 


JIEALLY  DELIGHTEUL 


If  your  neighborhood  store  can't  supplv  vou  send  us  10c.  for  sample  packet. 
FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  COMPANY,  INC..  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Toronto,  Can. 
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guaranteed 

rFmsT  Mortgage  g 

CERTIFICATE 

hwSlORSCORPORMlON] 


TAX  EXEMPT  IN 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

PRINCIPAL  DIE 

Febro.ry  1.  >9>* 

..»■•""■„ 

febn..ry   1.  1911 

PAYABLE 

FEBUl'AUVrVM'.ISTI" 

wrat  wror 


We  Can't  Pay  6% 


A  prudent  investor  does  not  try  to  get  6%. 
Good  New  York  City  mortgages  are  the  safest  of 
investments.      Poor    morteaees   are    not.       We 


choose  the  best  and  the  BOND  AND  MORT- 
GAGE GUARANTEE  CO.  guarantees  them  to 
you.     It  is  for  you  to  choose  between  risk  at  6% 


and  safety  at   4^%.      Our  $500   Guaranteed 


First  Mortgage  Certificates  pay  4^4%. 

Send    tor    descriptive    booklet 


TiTlE  GUARANTeE»TRUSTG> 

Capital  and  Surplus  $12,000,000.  I 


176  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


175  REMSEJJ  ST. 
BROOKLYN 


e  h&d  sma.ll  skill  o»  horse  flesh 
who  bought"  &  goose  bo  ride  onVBontteke 
^jljpfe      ordinary  so&ps      «**@Bgr 


COPYBI  OUT-* 


is  S/\p>0  LI  O  •• 

=Try  e.ca.ke  ofiha»nd  be  convinced. 


Sectional 
Bookcases 


The  Lundstrom  Sectional  Book- 
cases are  made  for  and  universally 
used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices 
throughout  the  country. 

Artistic  appearance,    solidity  of 
construction,  with    latest  practical 
improvements,    comhine    to     make 
them  the  leading  Sectional  Bookcases. 
Rigid     economy,    acquired    by    tr.e 
manufacture  of  a  single  product  in  large 
quantities,     combined     with     our     modern 
methods   of  selling  direct  to  the  user,  enables 
us  to  offer  a  superior  article  at  a  considerable  sav- 
ing in  cost  to  the  purchaser. 


ON  APPROVAL 
FREIGHT   PAID 


$1.00 


PER  SECTION 
AND    UP 


for  our  latctt  Catalogue  No.  23,  in  which  we  illustrate  the*   different    snul"!*  from  n»*nily 

i  Mk  to  the  highly  polished  Solid  Mahogany  case*  i"t  the  morwelal te  library. 

<  .    .1.    LUNDSTROM    INTO.   COMPANY,        Little    Falla,   V  V. 
Manufacturer*  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  riling  Cabinet! 
New  York  Office  -Flatlron  iiuiiiiing 
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HOW  TO  TELL  YOUR  OWN  TOOTH  BRUSH 

r  mm  the  emblems  shown  above  adopt  one  different  from  those  on  the  other 
Prophylactic  Brushes  in  your  household.     Simply  ask  for  it  when  buying  a  new 
brush.    You  iw.i  find  the  same  emblem  is  on  the  ytllow  box  i  ash,  which 

U  protects  and  guarantees.    Curved  handle  reach  parts  of  the  mouth,    Tuft 

of  bristles  on  end  reaches  around  back  teeth.     Bri  itles  trimmed  to  fit  and  clean  between 
the  teeth.     Made  in  America  under  American  uditions. 

Adults' 35c.    Youths' 25c.    Children's  asc 
Ijr  mail  or  at  dealers. 


TT'lo  in  hnn'llo  and  hook  to 

keep  brush  dr>  and  In  jour 

own  place.    Two  styles 

Prophylactic"   riKi'l 

huniiio  and  "  Prophy 

lactic  Bneclal"  new 

floxiblo  handle. 


.sVmf   fnr 
our  frtt  bookltt,  "2'ootlt   Truth*." 

FLORENCE  MFG.  CO..     14    Pine  Street.   Florence,  iuasi. 


His  Father— Town  Visitor  (to  small  applicant 
for  a  holiday) — "What  is  your  father?" 

Small  Applicant — "'E's  me  father." 

T.  V.— "Yes,  but  what  is  he?" 

S.  A. — "Oh,  'e's  me  stepfather." 

T.  V. — "Yes,  yes.  But  what  does  he  do?  Does 
he  sweep  chimneys  or  drive  'buses,  or  what?" 

S.  A.   1  with  a  dawning  light  of  comprehension) — 

"O-o-w!  No.  'e  ain't  done  nothin'  since  we've 
'ad  "int." — Home  Herald. 


Quite  True. — A  grandmother  was  reproving  her 
little  grandchildren  for  making  so  much  noise. 

"Dear  me,  children,  you  are  so  noisy  to-day! 
Can't  you  be  a  little  more  quiet?" 

"Now,  grandma,  you  mustn't  scold  us.  You  see 
if  it  wasn't  for  us,  you  wouldn't  be  a  grandma  at 
all." — Harper's  Weekly. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

March*2o. — Few  speeches  are  made  in  the  Reichs- 
tag, owing  to  the  reporters'  refusal  to  attend 
the  sessions  until  an  apology  is  offered  for  herr 
Groeber's  insult  to  the  press  gallery. 

March  21. — General  Firmin  and  other  revolution- 
ists in  Haiti,  who  fled  to  the  French  consulate 
at  Gonaives  for  protection  during  the  lat 3 
trouble,  sail  on  the  French  cruiser  a'Estrees  let 
St.  Thomas. 

March   22. — China  and  Great  Britain  agree    on  a 
decrease  in  the  imports  of  opium.     The  Chinese 
throne  issues  an  appeal  to  the  people    to  sto 
using  the  drug. 

March  23. — Trials  of  a  man  named  Rousseau  and 
two  other  men  in  Paris,  reveal  the  existence  01  a 
skilful  gang  of  thieves  engaged  in  plundering 
the  mails  on  transatlantic  liners. 

Japan  requests  China  to  suppress  the  boycott 
and  check  the  agitation  growing  out  of  the 
Tatsu  incident. 

March    24. — The    Duke   of   Devonshire   dies   sud- 
denly from  heart  disease  at  Cannes,  France. 
The   French  Senate  passes  the  bill  approved  by 
the   lower  house   widening   the  grounds  for  di- 
vorce. 

Domestic. 


third   is 
locomo- 


General. 

March  22. — Two  men  are  killed  and  a 
fatally  injured  by  the  explosion  of  a 
tive's  boiler  near  Binghamton. 

March  23.  —  D.  W.  Stevens,  an  American  member 
of  the  Japanese  council,  at  Seoul,  Korea,  is 
fatally  wounded  by  a  Korean  at  San  Francisco. 

March.  24. — The  Senate  at  Albany  passes  the  bill 
providing  for  the  equal  pay  of  men  and  women 
school  teachers  in  New  York  City. 

It  is  reported  in  Cincinnati  that  an  end  to  "ni^ht 
riding"  in  the  Kentucky  white  burley  distiict 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  agreement  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Company  with  the  So- 
ciety of  Equity  to  buy  the  1906  and  1907  crops, 
no  crops  to  be  raised  this  year. 

March  25. — The  court  discharges  the  temporary 
receivers  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company, 
in  New  York  City,  which  is  to  reopen  at  noon 
on  the  26th  of  the  month. 

March  26. — The  Assembly  at  Albany  passes  the 
Agnew-Hart  anti-race-track-gambling  bills. 

Washington. 

March  20. — An  invitation  for  the  American  bat- 
tle-ship fleet  to  visit  Japan  is  accepted  by 
President  Roosevelt. 

The  Ocean  Mail  Subsidy  Bill  passes  the  Senate 

March  21. — The  Legislative.  Executive,  and  Ju- 
dicial Appropriation   Bill  passes  the  Senate 

March  23.  —  Senator  William  J.  Bryan,  of  Florida 
dies  at  Washington. 

Governor  Cobb,  of  Maine,   receives  a  letter  from 
Congressman    Charles    E.    Littlefield    tendei 
his     resignation     as     Representative     from     the 
Second  District  of  Maine. 

March  23.—  The  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
Justice  Harlan  alone  dissenting,  declares  the 
railroad  rate  laws  of  Minnesota  and  North 
Carolina  unconstitutional,  sustaining  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Federal  courts  in  those  States, 

Mr.  Wu  presents  an  invitation  for  the  battle-ship 
fleet  to  visit  China 

h  »5— The  House  Committee  appointed  to 
investigate  the  charges  against  Judge  Wilfleyof 
Shanghai,  reports  censuring  the  Judge  but  does 
not  recommend  impeachment, 
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HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

WORNALLOVERTHEWORLD 


DO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED 

BY  BUTTONS  MADE  OF 
WOOD  PAINTED  OR  COL- 
ORED TO  IMITATE  RUBBER 


THIS  GUARANTY 
COUPON-in  Yellow 

IS  ATTACHED  THIS 
WAY  TO  EVERY  PAIR 
OF   THE   GENUINE  — 

BE    SURE    IT'S  THERE/ 

SamplePair,Mercerized25c.,Silk 
60c.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY 

BOSTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

IS  GUARANTEED  TO 

DEALER  AND   USER 

AGAINST   IMPERFECTIONS 


THE  BUTTONS  AND 
LOOPS  ARE  LICENSED 
FOR  USE  ON  THIS 
HOSE  SUPPORTER 

ONLY. 


Throw  out  "cure-alls" 

Patent   medicines   ruin   your   system. 
Nature  says  "Exercise" — Vibration  is  exercise. 


Uncle  Sam's  food  laws  and  a  few  daring,  inde- 
pendent publishers  have  proved  the  deadly  nature 
of  patent  medicines — showing  how  such  medicines 
create  chloral,  opium  and  m>  rphine  fiends  by  their 
action  on  the  digestive  system  —  that    these   heart 
depressants  have  wrecked  many  lives— and  that 
the  deleterious  effects  of  alcoholics 
and  narcotics  contained  in    these 
patent  medicines  upon  the  nervous 
system  have  destroyed  the    peace 
and    happiness  of    thousands    of 
homes.     Such  deadly  effects  forced 
the    question  —  "  Is    there    a   safer 
way  to  health?"    Nature  answers, 
"  Proper    Exercise.  "      Because    it 
breaks  up.  in  a  natural  way,  co?i- 
gestion — which  is  disease. 

Pains  and  aches  tell  us  where 
congestion  exists  —  where  the 
bloodcirculation  is  impaired. 

Vibratory  stimulation  with  the 
Moon  Massage  Vibrator  is  proper 
exercise.  It  can  be  applied  directly 
to  the  affected  part. 

This  localized  exercise  with  ths  Moon  Mas 
sage  Vibrator  increases  the  blood  circulation  — 
producing  a  healthy  character  change  in  every 
organ.  It  promotes  a  rapid  absorption  of  the  waste 
matter.  Fatigue  is  relieved.  Serious  ailments  are 
prevented. 


$n 


It  invigorates  when  applied  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  Moon  Massage  Vibrator  aids  your 
digestive  power.  It  strengthens  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  stomach.  It  increases  the  flow  of 
the  digestive  juices. 

The  liver,  lungs  and  every  organ  per- 
form their  functions  with  renewed  vigor. 
The  skin,  properly  fed,  assumes  a  hue 
of  health.  Exhilarated  nature  takes  on 
increased  vitality.  In  a  word,  the  Moon 
Massage  Vibrator  brings  health  without 
drugs. 

The  Moon  Vibrator  is    not   tiresome 

to  the  arm.      Attach  it  to  the  electric 

light  bracket,    and    turn    on  as  a 

light.      Batteries  are  furnished  if 

electric  light  is  not  available. 

It  is  the  only   electric    vibrator 
that  contains  all  the   power    and 
efficiency    found   in   heavy,    high- 
priced  motor  machines. 
Write  us  today  and  ask  for  our 
/      .  free  instructive  book  on    "  Vibra- 

e  little  home  doctor  ;       tion.  "    Learn  how 

the 


llbiralloiP! 


Moon 
home  at  our  expense. 


you    can    try 
Vibrator  in   your  own 


Moon  Vibrator  Co. 
104  Indiana  St.     -     Chicago,  111. 


The  Jiterdiy DigestClassif ied  Columns 


The  Cost  for  Advertisements  under  thi9  heading  is  65  cents  per  line  of  six  words 


Minimum,  4  lines 


HELP  AND  SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


GENERAL  AGENCIES  for  the  deal 
Vacuum  Cleaner  now  being  established  in 
every  city  of  10,000  and  more.  Business 
builders— men  of  integrity,  energy  and  am- 
bition—wanted to  take  charge  of  them.  In 
larger  cities  they  will  open  offices  and  em- 
ploy assistants.  The  Ideal  Cleaner  ha9 
brought  the  wonders  of  Vacuum  Cleaning 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  at  a  price  which 
insures  its  going  into  every  home  from  the 
cottage  of  the  workman  to  the  mansion  of 
the  millionaire.  In  the  business  world  its 
field  is  equally  great.  It's  a  rare  chance. 
Prompt  action  on  your  part  is  strictly 
necessary.  Address  IDEAL  VACUUM 
CLEANER  CO.,  Astor  Court  Building, 
26  West  33d  Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED— Men  and 
women  of  good  ability 
and  strong  personality 
to  represent  Dodd, 
Mead    &    Co.    in    all 

§arts  of  the  United 
tates.  References 
required.  Address 
Dodd.  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York  City. 


Ambitious  men  who  want  to  better  their 
lot  and  make  big  money  will  do  well  to  let 
us  hear  from  them  at  once.  We  are  estab- 
lishing general  agencies  and  have  an  un- 
usual proposition.  No  experience  needed. 
Address  JUNIOR  TYPEWRITER  CO., 
92  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Evans  Wilkens  &  Co..  849  "F,"  Washington. 


PATENTS   that    PROTECT-Our    three 
books  for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six 
cents  Stamps.    R.  S.  <fe  A.  B.  LACY, 
Rooms  18  to  28  Pacific   Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  C.  Established  1869. 

LET  me  sell  your  Patent.  My  book  ex- 
plaining how  ma<  led  free.  Seventeen  years' 
experience.  Patent  sales  exclusively. 
Wm.  E.  Hoyt.  Patent  Sales  Specialist, 
290  J.  J.  Broadway.  New  York  City. 


BUSINESS   OPPORTUNITIES 


A  SAFE  INVESTMENT-A  savings  ac- 
count with  the  Citizens  Savings  &  Trust 
Company  of  Cleveland,  the  oldest  and  larg- 
est institution  of  its  kind  in  Ohio,  with  assets 
of  over  Forty-two  Million  Dollars— is 
an  ideal  form  of  investment  for  the  reason 
that  the  principal  is  always  available  and 
cannot  depreciate  in  value.  Send  for  book- 
let "18"  explaining  our  system  of  BANK- 
ING BY  MAIL  at  four  per  cent  interest. 

5  per  cent,  direct  obligation  of  Company 
secured  by  pledge  of  first  mortgages  on  pro- 
ductive realty.  Presentable  for  payment 
after  two  years  or  may  run  indefinitely. 
Interest  remitted  semi-annually  direct  to 
holder.  Thirty-five  years  in  business.  No 
foreclosures  pending.  No  real  estate.  Send 
for  circular.  _ 

WADDELL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
Investment  Bankers,  Kansas  City ,  Mo. 

BE  YOUR  OWTN  BOSS.  Start  Mail- 
Order  Business  at  home;  devote  whole  or 
spare  time.  We  tell  you  how.  Very  good 
profit.  Everything  furnished.  No  catalog 
outfit  proposition.  For  "Starter,"  free 
particulars,  write  D.  KRUEGER  CO.,  155 
Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


HOW  TO  FINANCE  A  BUSINESS  EN- 
TERPRISE clearly  shown  by  valuable  de- 
scriptive booklets  (No.  88)  which  we  forward 
FREE.  THE  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY   OF  AMERICA, 

117  Nassau  St..  New  York. 


BONDS.  MORTGAGES,  Etc. 


INVESTORS:  Send  name  and  address 
and  receive  descriptive  memorandum  of 
our  Farm  Mortgages  as  also  booklet  "A" 
pertaining  to  our  methods  of  doing  business. 
25  years'  experience.  Highest  references 
furnished.    Address:  E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.. 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  or 
Security  Bank   Bldg.,  Minneapolis.   Minn. 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE 


Disposal,  Criticism  and  Typewriting  of 
Manuscripts.  Accurate  and  Scholarly  Trans- 
lations. Programmes  arranged.  Assistance 
in  the  preparation  of  lectures,  essays,  ad- 
dresses, orations  and  arguments.  Send  for 
Booklet.  AUTHORS'  REVISION  BUREAU, 
58  Morningside  Avenue,  New  York. 


BOAT  AND  MARINE  SUPPLIES 


Gas  engines,  launches  and  all  kinds  of 
marine  supplies.  We  tell  you  free  of  charge 
who  the  best  dealera  are.  MARINE  EN- 
GINEERING. Whitehall  Bldg..  New  York. 


AUTOMOBILES    AND 
SPORTING   GOODS 

BARGAINS  IN  AUTOMOBILES,  new 
and  second-hand.  Largest  dealers  in  the 
world.  All  makes  guaranteed  at  saving  of 
30  to  75  per  cent.  Send  for  latest  complete 
list  of  new  and  second-hand  autos  on  hand. 
Big  saving  on  tires,  apparel  and  supplies. 
Send  for  our  new  catalog  No.  126,  just 
issued;    it  will   6ave  you  money. 

Times  Square  Automobile  Company, 

1599  Broadway,  New  York  City, 

1332  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111, 

FOR  SALE— Handsome  Pullman  60-H.P. 
4-cylinder  Model  F  Pope-Toledo  Touring 
Car.  Limousine  and  Touring  car  bodies. 
Used  only  in  Automobile  Show  and  for  a 
few  demonstrations.  Factory  price  was 
$11,000.  Will  sell  for  $2,600,  part  credit  if 
properly  secured.  Address 
BOX  130,  Literary  Digest. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

PURE  MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  SYRUP 

DIRECT  TO  YOU 
Guaranteed  pure  and  of  the  best  quality. 
Reference:  any  bank  in  JFranklin   County. 
The  sugar-making  season  is  just  beginning. 
Order  at  once.    Cash  with  same. 
Syrup  $1.25  per  gal. 
Sugar  $1.00  for  5  lbs. 
Write  for  Special  price  in  quantities. 
FARMERS'  EXCHANGE,  Franklin,  Vt. 

.BUTCHER'S  BOSTON  POLISH  is  the 
best  finish  made  for  floors  and  interior 
woodwork.  Not  brittle  ;  will  not  scratch  or 
deface  like  shellac  or  varnish.  Send  foi 
free  booklet.  For  sale  by  dealers  in  Paints, 
Hardware  and  House  Furnishings. 

THE  BUTCHER    POLISH    CO.  c 

356  Atlantic   Ave..   Boston.  Mass. 

THE  NAIAD  FILTER,  new  in  principle, 
unequaled  efficiency,  germ-proof,  moderate 
cost.  Write  for  interesting  Booklet  on  Pure 
Water  and  our  free  trial  offrr.  THE  NAIAD 
FILTER  CO.,  625  Sudbury  Bldg..  Boston. 

PRINTING 

WEDDING  Invitations,  Announcements, 
etc.,  with  two  sets  envelopes,  elegant  stock, 
best  print,  $3.25  per  hundred.  Calling  and 
business  cards,  envelopes  with  return  card, 
100  for  50c.  Samples  free.  State  which. 
F.  M.  JOHNSON,  Lowell,  Mich. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

EXPERT  Photo.  Finishing  promptly  by 
mail.  Highest  grade  work,  prices  reasona- 
ble, enlargements  and  copies  a  specialty. 
Splendid  agency  proposition  for  ladies  or 
gentlemen.  2  cfs.  for  particulars.  Robt.  L. 
Johnston,  12  No.  Main  St.,Wilkes-Barre,Pa. 


MUSICAL 


I    HAVE   A    BRAND    NEW   ANGELUS 
PIANO  that  has  never   been  used,    price 
$725.    Will  sell  for  $450.    Address 
BOX  128,  Literary  Digest. 

WANTED:  GOSPEL  VERSES,  with  or 
without  music,  for  a  new  Sunday  School 
hymnal. 

REV  W.  L.  PRICE,  Newport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  MEN 


RELIABLE  CIGARS 
One  dollar  with  your  address  sent  to- 
Henry  Dehmel,  box  675,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
I  will  send  you  straight  from  a  clean  sani- 
tary factory,  postpaid,  50  genuine  American 
Havana  Cigars,  handwork,  made  by  Ameri- 
cans. Smoke  10,  if  unsatisfactory  return 
balance  and  get  your  dollar  back.  Refer- 
ence:  R.  G.  Dun. 

SEEDS,  STOCK  AND  PETS 

Jumbo  Squab  Breeders  are  largest  and 
fastest  Breeders.  Money  makers  everywhere. 
Every  pair  we  sell  guaranteed  mated  and 
banded.  Send  4c.  stamps  for  illustrated 
Book.    Providence  Squab  Co.,  Prov.,  R.  I. 

ROOMS  AND  BOARD 


Permanent  board  wanted  for  young  mar- 
ried couple  after  June  15,  in  Bronxville, 
Tuckahoe,  or  vicinity.  Private  family.  Give 
particulars.  Address  BOX  126,  Lit.  Digest. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

For  the  Hair 

HAIR  GROWTH  stimulated  by  the  Mod- 
ern  Vacuum  Cap.  Sent  on  60  days'  free  trial 
at  our  expense.  No  drugs  or  electricity. 
Removes  the  cause  of  Dandruff  and  falling 
hair.  Postal  brings  illustrated  booklet. 
MODERN  VACUUM   CAP  CO. 

594  Barclay  Blk.,  Denver.  Colo. 

The  Pleurometer 

It  will  develop  lung  power  and  proper 
breathing.  Send  for  booklet  and  with  it 
you  will  receive  postal  views  of  YALE  COL- 
LEGE. Why'.'  If  I  can  get  you  to  read  cir- 
cular you  will  surely  order  an  instrument. 
C.  H.  Bird,  Park  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Post  Cards 

PUBLISH  your  own  Post  Cards.  From 
Photographs,  Designs,  Sketches.  Your 
name  as  publisher.  Write  for  samples  and 
prices.  Buy  direct  from  manufacturers 
Press  of  BROOKS  4  PORTER. 
153  to  155  Lafayette  St. ,  New  York  City 


.Our.reader8.are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


TheJiterdrjDigest  IpS)  Fealty  Exchange 


Rate  for  Notices  under  this  heading  65  cents  per  agate  line 


Allow  14  agate  lines  per  inch 


CANADA 


To  Rent 

OR 

For  Sale 


THE 


HOTEL  KAWARTHA 


A  newly-built  Summer  Hotel, 
picturesquely  situated  on  the 
Banks  of  Fenelon  River,  be- 
tween Sturgeon  and  Cameron 
Lakes,  at  Fenelon  Falls,  Can- 
ada ;  (our  hours  by  Rail  from 
Toronto,  and  nine  hours  from 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  via  Port 
Hope.  It  is  a  commodious  and 
modern  building  in  the  Colonial 
style,  containing  27  bedrooms, 
two  reception  rooms,  smoking 
room,  with  old  style  brick  fire- 
places; broad  upper  and  lower 
Verandas  on  two  sides  of  house; 
detached  Bar,  hot-air  and  hot- 
water  heating  and  electric 
lighting  throughout ;  City  water, 
open  plumbing,  sanitary  drainage  and  every  modern  convenience;  together  with  seven 
double  cottages,  with  sixty  rooms  ;  the  best  equipped  Hotel  outfit  in  the  Kawartha  Lake  region; 
accommodating  1 00  to  125  guests  ;  good  fishing,  splendid  bracing  atmosphere ;  some  800 
feet  above  sea  level;  no  malaria  or  hay  fever;  fine  scenery,  boating,  canoeing  and  enjoyable 
grounds  and  groves  attached;  no  mosquitos ;  large  ice-houses  filled  with  pure  ice;  excellent 
new  stabling  ;  fine  drives  in  every  direction  ;  Summer  Hotel  Liquor  License  can  be  obtained. 
Would  make  an  ideal  Club-house  for  Sportsmen.     Inspection  invited.     Apply  to 

G.  H.  G.  MCVITY,  15  Toronto  Street,  Toronto 

AND  TO 

J.  D.  SMITH,  Box  325,  Port  Hope,  Ontario,  Canada 
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For  Rent  or  For  Sale 

That  Lovely  Villa,  Gate 
Lodge  and  Park  Property 

WILDWOOD 

Port  Hope,     -     Ontario,  Canada 


THE  VILLA 

This  property  consists  of  65'-';!  acres  par- 
tially cleared,  in  fruit  and  garden  and  natural 
growth  forest  tree  land,  within  I  5  minutes' 
walk  of  the  post-office.  A  very  desirable 
residential  property.  Unobstructed  view  of 
Lake  Ontario.     Inspection  invited. 

J.  D.  SMITH, 

Port  Hope,  Ontario,  Canada, 

or  Rev.  CARL  S.  SMITH, 

43  Kenilworth  Place,  Brooklyn. 

THE  GATEKEEPER'S   LODGE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


6000 


Money-Making 
Farms  for  Sale  in 
14  States 


iJ^-MA  An  endless  variety 
in  size,  prioe  and 
purpose;  stork  and 
b  tools  included  with 
A'..  ,i  IJ  many.  ^BtronfiCnl- 
uluitii"  V>.  80,"  on r  new  216- 
page  book  of  bargains,  pro- 
fusely Illustrated,  contain- 
ing State  Haps,  reliable  in  format  ion  of  farm- 
ing localities  and  traveling  instructions  to 
see  properties,  mailed  VBBB,  if  yon  mention 
this  paper.    Wepay  railroad  /area. 

E.  A.  STKOUT  CO.,     ISO  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


O.  S.  LANG 

Summer  Cottage  Specialist 

Designi  r  and  builder  of  attractive  and 

art  isi  ic  i  ' -'  -  to 

■fbj  put  n-ni  when  roil  ri|"  bnlld  rash  ilHlictii- 
ful  MttagM  o iiiii.-  ( 

Seiel  B  red  stami  Full  hand- 

some  designs  nnd  valuable  Information 
ili.'  result  of  22  years'  experience 

Mil  .^    O.    •>.     I.\\«..     IHlt     Km    hill. .oil 
Am-..     Itnllllu.     \.    »  . 


PROPERTY 


COUNTRY  SEAT   IN   GERMANY 
FOR  s  \  II  i      cation  in  the 

lil.uk  Forest  near  Unlyersitv  Freiberg  i    II. 

A. Mi.       nil    II    Ml  l-'.SM  \\. 

320  StntO  St.  .Milwaukee    \\  is. 


3  SOLD  OR  BOUGHT  •= 


Farms, 

Timber 
Lands, 

Orange 

Groves, 

Ranches, 

Building 

Lots, 

City 

Realty, 


We  are  specialists  in  selling  real 
estate.  Our  long  experience  and 
expert  knowledge  of  realty  values 
throughout  the  country  are  of  great 
value  to  our  customers.  If  you  have 
any  kind  of  property  to  utter  we  can 
obtain  the  best  price  for  it.  We 
won't  eat  up  your  profits  in  com- 
missions— t hey  are  extremely 
reasonable.  We  want  a  chance  to 
prove  it. 

We  buy  as  well  as  sell.  Our 
facilities  enable  us  to  locate  property 
of  any  description  in  the  location 
desired.  We  may  have  on  our  lists 
just  what  you  desire.  Why  not 
Communicate  \our  wants  to  us  and 
let  us  show  you  what  we  have  to 
offer — we  have  clients  in  every 
•He  in  i  In  Union  ready  to  sell — 
let   us   bring   you   together. 


Summer 

Homes  at 

Seashore  or 

in  Mountains, 

Mining  Lands, 

Oil  or 

Gas  Lands, 

Hotels,  Mills, 

Factories, 

Stores,  Etc. 


Wt  iei//  gladly  supply  detailed  information  to  anyone  interested  in 
haying  or  letting  rcallu  ol  any  description.  Bionics  for  hairing  or  sell- 
ing properly  may  be  haJ  on  application  to  this  office.  Send  for  com- 
plimentary copy  of  our  valuable  book  of  listed  property   and  terms. 


FIDELITY  REALTY  SYNDICATE 


440  Equitable  Building, 


Baltimore,  Sid. 


ISLAND— GEORGIAN  BAY,  ONT. 

30  acres,  beautifully  wooded.  Good  bass 
fishing.  Near  Penetanguishene  and  Honey- 
Harbor.  Several  choice  building  sites. 
Ideal  situation  on  steamboat  channel.  Also 
several  other  choice  Points  and  Islands, 
Muskoka  and  Georgian  Kay  District. 
J.  C.  Brokovski,  Coldwater,  Ont,  Canada. 

southern    states 
Southern  Plantation 

3900  acres  Southwest  Georgia.  1000  acres 
heavy  timber,  balance  rich  clean  soil,  clay 
subsoil,  producing  over  500  bales  cotton  yearly 
and  well  adapted  for  vegetables;  two  home- 
steads, 45  tenant  houses,  outbuildingsitubu- 
lar  wells,  etc.  Will  include  all  cattle,  hogs, 
60  mules,  fodder,  wagons,  tools,  harness,  etc. 
Good  roads,  rural  delivery,  abundant  water 
power,  convenient  to  railroad, 

A  Ilai'giiln  nt    $35. OO  per  acre. 
Box  131,  LITERARY  DIGEST 

FILSTON    ESTATE 

1277  ACRES  TO  HE  SOLD  AT  AUCTION 

20  miles  from  Baltimore,  at  Glencoe  Sta- 
tion. Baltimore  Co.,  Maryland.  Large 
jbuilding  (cost  about  $90,000i,  suitable  for 
Sanitarium,  Boarding  School,  or  large  In- 
stitution. Is  self-supporting,  having  400 
registered  Jersey  cows,  beside  a  $12,000 
poultry  equipment.  3  other  beautiful  dwell- 
ings, and  Manor  house,  with  all  city  con- 
veniences, 12  tenant  houses  and  9  barns.  To 
be  sold  as  a  whole  or  in  parts.  Sale  starts 
at  noon  May  25th.  For  details,  illustrated 
matter,  etc.,  address 
International Trcst  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Money     in   Southern    Farming 

Here  is  the  kitchen  garden  of  the  north — where 
h.ilmy  air  and  rich  soil  produce  crop  upon  crop  of 
garden  truck  ten  months  of  the  year.  No  fertilizing 
or  irrigating  necessary.  No  killing  frosts  or  droughts 
Excellent  market  facilities.  Ideal  place  (or  poultry 
and  dairying.  Good  prices.  Lands  on  easy  terms. 
For  particulars  write 

V.  L.  MF.RR1TT.  Land  and  Indnst'l  A?t.  Norfolk  and 

Southern  Hail  "ay.  1  Citizens  Bank  Building 

Norfolk!  Virginia 

A   Magnificent   Estate    in 
Virginia 

OF  1.023  ACRES  ;  high  state  of  cultivation; 
500  acres  in  finest  blue  grass  sod;  dwelling, 
barns,  granaries,  tenant  houses,  Ac.:  con- 
\enient  to  R.  R,  and  Washington;  will  make 
ideal  country  residence  forperson  of  means 
or  for  raising  fancy  stock  :  land  lies  smooth 
and  beautiful  ;  price  $62,500. 
ion  \  A.  mciil.  Manassas.  Va. 

Florida  Orange  Groves 

Here  is  your  chance  to  get  a  home  in  Flor- 
ida cheap.  I  have  40  orange  groves  that 
must  be  sold  either  at  retail  or  wholesale 
for  cash.  All  in  fine  condition.  Mo  occu- 
pation more  pleasant  or  profitable.  Write 
for  descriptive  catalog  and  prices. 

M.  F.  ROBINSON.  Sanford.  Fla. 

FINE  FARM  LANDS 

in  Richland  Parish,  Louisiana,  yielding 
good  revenues.  Properties  at  and  near 
good  Towns  and  Schools,  on  and  near  Rail- 
roads, in  exchange  for  City  improved  prop- 
erty.    CHA8.  T1TCHE,  Rayville,  La. 

DAIRY  AND    FARM 
POULTRY    rAIV1" 

and  truck  garden  for  sale.  2  miles  from 
Deinopolis.  Ala.  300 acres.  Price  $50nn  acre. 
Address  Mrs.  S.  G.  Woolf,  Demopolis.  Ala. 

VIRGINIA  COUNTRY  HOME.  250acres 

best  blue  grass  land;  finest  section;  Wash- 
ington convenient.  Quaint  old  stone  build- 
ings; excellent  condition;  picturesime- 
Splendid  farm;  beautiful  home.  Reasonable. 
Claudr  Sti'phonsuiO  iririniu  Propprlio*.  Ib-nl»in.»». 


Advertise 
YOUR  PROPERTY 

in  the  next  Real  Estate  issue  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  which  will  be  dated  April  18th. 
Copy  must  reach  us  by  April  10th. 

To  estimate  the  cost  of  any  advertisement 
on  these  panes,  allow  65  cents  per  line  and 
1 4  lines  to  the  inch,  making  the  cost  of 
advertising  $9.10  per  inch,  or  $4.55  per 
hall  inch, 

Or,  send  us  a  photograph  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  properly  and  tell  us  about  how 
much  you  wish  to  spend  on  an  advertisement- 

We  will  prepare  an  advertisement  of  that 
cost,  print  it,  send  you  the  replies  and  bill 
you  after  publication. 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Dioksi  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  BOMB  IN  UNION  SQUARE 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  asserts  The  Herald— a  witness  within 
the  gates — "has  come  to  be  admittedly  the  anarchistic 
center  of  *he  world  "  from  which  "all  the  wires  are  pulled."  The 
Post  concedes  that  throughout  the  country  "anarchists  have  lately 
been  showing  unusual  activity,"  and  The  Sun  declares  that  "they 
are  bolder  in  this  country,  more  active,  and  less  hampered  by 
restrictions,  than  anywhere  in  Europe."  Yet  the  first  bitterness 
which  found  voice  in  the  New  York  press  over  the  attempt  by 
Selig  Silverstein,  or  Cohen — a  member  of  the  Anarchist  Federation 


of  the  misguided  wretch  who  attempted  to  throw  the  bomb." 
According  to  The  Herald,  "  many  thoughtful  persons  are  asking 
whether  the  country  would  not  be  better  for  the  exportation  of 
some  of  the  native-born  Americans  whose  mistaken  'work'  in 
'  settlements'  and  elsewhere  incites  discontent  and  stimulates  such 
demonstrations  "  ;  and  the  same  paper  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
event  will  prove  a  warning  for  "the  fake  philanthropists  who 
emerge  from  luxurious  homes  to  find  amusement  for  a  few  hours 
and  a  fillip  to  their  vanity  in  addressing  the  toilers,  assuring  them 
that  they  are  being  robbed  by  their  employers  and  by  those  more 
fortunate  than  themselves."     The  executive  committee  of  the  Un- 


THE  PLATOON   OF   FOLICE,  PHOTOGRAPHED  WHILE   THEIR    WOULD-BE 
ASSASSIN  WAS  APPROACHIMG. 


Copvrighted,  1908,  by  G.  G.  Bain. 

THE     RESULT,     PHOTOGRAPHED    TWENTY    SECONDS    AFTER 
THE    EXPLOSION. 


Selig  Silverstein,  or  Cohen,  a  member  of  the  Anarchist  Federation  of  America,  carried  to  the  gathering  of  the  unemployed  a  bomb  which  he  intended  to  use 
against  the  police.  The  bomb  exploded  before  leaving  his  hand,  mutilating  him  horribly,  and  killing  a  bystander.  Silverstein  is  lying  face  downward  in  the  above 
picture. 

IN    UNION    SQUARE,    MARCH    28th. 


of  America — to  blow  up  a  platoon  of  fifty  policemen  in  Union 
Square,  was  not  concentrated  upon  the  Anarchists,  but  sought 
objects  of  censure  in  most  unexpected  directions.  "  Parlor  Social- 
ists," settlement-workers,  "fake  philanthropists,"  those  who  organ- 
ized the  parade  of  the  unemployed,  the  Park  Commissioner  who 
refused  a  license  for  public  speeches  in  the  Square,  the  police  who 
kept  the  crowd  moving  in  accordance  with  orders — upon  each  and 
all  of  these  it  was  sought  to  fasten  some  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  ghastly  occurrence. 

Thus  The  Times  indulges  in  the  sweeping  assertion  that  "the 
moral  responsibility  of  Hunter  and  his  kind  "  is  "greater  than  that 


employed  Conference  of  the  City  of  New  York  issued  a  statement 
in  which  they  say  that  "the  only  one  in  our  estimation  who  should 
be  severely  criticized  is  the  Commissioner  of  Parks,  who  denied 
the  rights  to  citizens  that  they  have  heretofore  enjoyed  "  ;  and  a 
resolution  of  the  general  committee  of  the  New  York  Socialist 
party — which  was  foremost  in  organizing  the  mass-meeting — sets 
forth  that  the  conduct  of  the  police  was  deliberately  calculated  "to 
provoke  the  people  into  some  act  of  disorder,  and  so  to  discredit 
the  movement  of  the  unemployed."  While  some  papers  hold  that 
the  explosion  supplies  the  Park  Commissioner  with  adequate  and 
conclusive  justification  for  refusing  a  permit  for  the  meeting,  others 


TERMS:  $3  a  year,  in  advance;  four  months,  $1;  single  copy,  10  cents;  post- 
age to  Canada  85  cents  a  year,  other  foreign  postage  $1.50  a  year.  RECEIPT  of 
payment  is  shown  in  about  two  weeks  by  date  on  address  label;  subscription  in- 
cluding the  month  named.  Instructions  for  RENEWAL,  DISCONTINUANCE, 
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point  out  that  this  precaution  did  not  prevent  the  explosion,  and 
even  assert  that  "it  is  more  dangerous  to  deny  free  speech  than  to 
permit  even  license-  of  speech." 

The  strongest  expressions  of  indignation  and  regret  over  the 
whole  incident  are  found  in  the  Socialist  and  Labor  press.  "We 
ialists  hate  the  Anarchists  worse  than  we  do  any  other  class  of 
men,"  said  Mr.  U.  Solomon  to  a  newspaper  reporter;  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  Socialist  avers  that  the  "  insane  wretch  "  who  threw 
the  bomb  "did  a  greater  service  to  the  oppressors  and  exploiters  of 
Labor  than  any  of  the  open  champions  of  Capitalism  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  in  years."  To  quote  further  from  the  same 
source : 

"  That  bomb,  and  every  other  violent  act.  while  Labor  has  legal, 
peaceful  means  of  redressing  its  wrongs,  finds  victims  only  among 
the  working  class,  and  injures  only  that  class. 

"In  so  far  as  the  Anarchist  movement,  by  its  rejection  of  the 
ballot  and  of  really  effective  means  of  relief,  encourages  such 
action,  it  is  the  most  DAMNABLE  enemy  oe  labor 

"The  one  force  that  stands  in  opposition  to  this  murderous 
policy  is  SOCIALISM.  The  Socialist  knows  the  hopeless  horror  of 
such  blind  and  brutal  uprisings.  He  knows  the  necessity  of  edu- 
cation and  organization  and  preparation. 

"He  knows  the  resistless  power  of  peaceful  combination  on  the 
political  field.  Therefore  he  hates  and  fears  all  appeal  to  vio- 
lence  

"Every  Socialist  paper  or  book  that  is  read,  every  Socialist 
speech  that  is  made,  every  Socialist  Local  that  is  organized,  makes 
it  more  difficult  to  provoke  the  workers  to  a  hopeless,  insane  vio- 
lence, and  helps  to  make  pos- 
sible the  peaceful  solution  of 
this  struggle  for  liberty." 

"  If  there  is  an  element  that 
had  nothing  to  gain  and 
everything  to  lose  by  the 
throwing  of  such  a  bomb, 
it  is  the  working  class  and 
its  Socialistic  teachers,"  ex- 
claims the  Jewish  daily  Vor- 
waerts  of  New  York,  the  chief 
Yiddish  Socialist  organ.  "The 
bomb,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Daily  People,  of  the  Socialist 
Labor  party,  "  typifies  and 
exemplifies  Individualism  run 
crazy " ;  and  the  East  Side 
Crisis  Conference,  a  Social- 
ist organization  which  has 
been  active  in  organizing  the 
unemployed,  is  unanimous  in 
denouncing  the  act  of  Silver- 
stein.  The  New  York  Social- 
ist (formerly  The  Worker) 
says  : 

"We  condemn  the  bomb- 
thrower,  because  he  hurts  the 
cause  of  the  opprest.  We 
condemn  the  club-wielder, 
because  he  inspires  the  bomb- 
thrower  ;  and  we  condemn 
him  still  more  emphatically, 
because  he  is  not  hungry,  but 
well-led;  not  weak  and 
wronged,  but  powerful  and 
Oppressive  ;   not  desperate,  but 

arrogant 

"We  Socialists  are  not  for 
the  bomb  against  the  club.  No  more  are  we  for  the  club 
againsl  the  bomb.  We  are  against  both-  the  club  that  provokes 
the  bond),  and  the  bomb   that  uives  a  pretext  for  the  club." 

General   Bingham,  New  York's  Commissioner  of    Police,  has 


Copyright,  \  in  ler  Weyda,  Kvw  Yuri*. 

ALEXANDER    BliRKMAN, 

Treasurer  of  the  Anarchist  Feder- 
tion  of  America,  and  publisher,  with 
Emma  Goldman,  of  a  New  York  Anar- 
chistic magazine  called  Mother  Earth. 
He  was  arrested  and  released  in  connec 
tion  with  the  bomb  tragedy  in  Union 
Square.  "Personally,"  In-  s.ns,  "I  do 
not  approve  of  violence;  but  do  not  take 
this  as  saying  tint  I  condemn  violence." 


renewed  his  request  for  a  secret  force  of  special  police  with  which 
to  stamp  out  anarchy  in  the  city,  and  Paterson  has  determined  to 
rid  itself  of  its  widely  advertised  group  of  "reds."  But  as  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat  remarks,  it  is  difficult  to  suppress  an- 
archy "without  treading  upon  the  toes  of  some  supersensitive  lover 
of  liberty  who  fails  to 
make  proper  definition  of 
that  much-abused  term." 
The  same  paper  goes  on 
to  say  : 

"  The  need  of  straight- 
forward, unmistakable 
laws  on  the  subject  is 
very  great.  Once  they 
were  enacted,  no  well- 
meaning  zealot  or  enthu- 
siast could  then  mislead 
or  deceive  himself.  With 
the  line  between  anarchy 
and  order  clearly  drawn, 
searchers  for  Utopia 
would  be  compelled  to 
declare  whether  they  were 
for,  or  against,  society. 
Issues  might  no  longer 
be  confused,  and  the 
goats  might  be  separated 
from  the  sheep." 


The  Memphis  Commer- 
cial Appeal  calls  for  a 
"  drastic  and  far-reaching 
warfare  upon  the  bomb- 
throwing      brotherhood" 


ROBERT    HUNTER, 

The  millionaire  Socialist  who  criticizes  the 
methods  of  the  police  in  dealing  with  the 
demonstration  of  the  unemployed  in  New- 
York  City  on  March  28th.  Mr.  Hunter  him- 
self walked  in  the  procession,  and  made  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  stop  and  address 
the  crowd 


by  both  State  and  Fed 
eral  authorities  ;  and  the  New  York  American  discusses  the  com- 
plicated question  of  how  such  warfare  may  best  be  waged.  To 
quote  in  part : 

"Civilization  must  not  be  frightened  or  act  with  the  illegal  pas- 
sion of  the  frightened  man.  Civilized  society  can  not  afford,  in 
fighting  anarchy,  to  imitate  the  Anarchists.  That  is  what  Russia 
does.  The  Russians  catch  a  nihilist  and  torture  him  or  her  in 
prison.  The  friends  of  the  man  or  woman  tortured  commit  fresh 
murders,  there  is  more  torturing  of  prisoners,  and  so  it  goes,  an 
endless  chain. 

"  Here  we  must  fight  anarchy  as  sanely  and  coolly  as  we  should 
fight  the  plague. 

"The  preaching  of  anarchistic  violence  should  be  stopt,  to  be- 
gin with — not  so  much  by  condemnation  in  advance,  by  forbidding 
meetings,  etc.,  as  by  reporting  the    meetings  and  putting 

IN    JAIL   FOR     AT    LEAST     TEX     YEARS     ANY     CRIMINAL    ADVOCA- 
TING  MURDER   OR   PHYSICAL    VIOLENCE   OF    ANY    KIND. 

"  The  right  to  peaceable  assembly  and  to  free  speech  must  be 
protected.  But  FREE  SPEECH  has  nothing  to  do  with  advocacy  of 
murder,  and  if  our  law  does  not  make  that  clear,  the  law  should  be 
changed. 

"The  man  who  advocates  murder  is  often  more  dangerous  than 
he  who  discharges  a  deadly  weapon — one  speech  by  a  cowardly 
and  unscrupulous  advocate  of  violence  may  stir  up  in  ignorant, 
passionate,  deeply  hating  minds  the  murderous  determination  and 
resolution  of  which  the  cowardly  speaker  would  be  utterly  in- 
capable. 

"No  man  or  woman  should  be  permitted  to  preach  violence. 
Let  who  will  advocate  changes  in  government — we  need  and  shall 
have  many  changes.  And  let  who  will  advocate  economical  re- 
forms, changes  in  property  laws.  No  man  or  woman,  however, 
should  be  permitted  to  advocate  murder,  and  the  militant  Anar- 
chist DOES  advocate  murder,  and  seeks  to  make  his  tools  of  weak, 
unbalanced  men.  Such  advocates  of  violence  should  be  impris- 
oned, unless  some  better  plan  can  be  devised." 

The  New  York  Sun  remarks  that  it  is  absurd  for  the  Anarchist 
to  talk  about  his  "rights"  while  he  is  laboring  for  the  destruction 
of  the  State.     "  For  with  legal  authority  done  away  with,   with 
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the  policeman  and  the  courts  abolished,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
anybody  should  have  any  rights  as  against  anybody  else."  "In 
very  early  times,"  it  adds,  "the  individual  had  no  personal  rights 
whatever." 

Alexander  Berkman,  an  Anarchist  who  now  professes  to  disap- 
prove ol  violence,  altlio  it  was  he  who  attempted  to  shoot  Henry 
C.  Frick  in  Pittsburg  during  the  Homestead  strike,  is  quoted  as 
saying  : 

"There  are  many  classes  of  Anarchists,  and  in  each  class  there 
are  different  shades.  They  have  their  individual  beliefs.  People 
do  wrong  to  think  that  Anarchy  stands  for  violence.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  assassinations  by  Anarchists  have  never  had  the  sanction 
of  the  party.     They  are  individual  affairs." 


THE  COAL-MINERS  AND  THE  WAGE- 
SCALE 

THE  failure  of  the  bituminous-coal  miners  and  the  eoal  oper- 
ators to  agree  upon  a  renewal  of  the  existing  wage-scale  has 
brought  the  spot-light  of  newspaper  attention  into  immediate  focus. 
The  possibility  of  having  250,000  miners  thrown  out  of  employment 
for  any  length  of  time,  thus  adding  to  the  already  great  army  of 
unemployed,  makes  the  subject  of  vital  interest.  "Such  a  strike 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  which 
seems  at  this  moment  to  be  rolling  upon  us  in  full  tide,"  says  the 
Washington  Post.     To  quote  further  : 

"  Factories  and  ships  and  engines  must  goon  with  the  world's 
work.  They  must  have  coal.  There  is  a  great  supply  on  hand 
now,  perhaps,  but  it  can  not  last  long.  If  the  250,000  miners, 
which  threaten  to  stop  work,  go  out  on  strike  there  is  likely  to  be 
many  an  idle  mill  beside  the  water  courses  and  many  a  factory 
with  silent  spindles 

"The  most  serious  aspect  of  the  strike  now  threatened  is  seen  in 
the  attitude  of  stubbornness  and  indifference  assumed  by  both 
sides.  To  the  layman  at  least  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good 
cause  for  it.  The  question  of  wages  or  wage-cutting  has  not  yet 
been  involved,  nor  the  matter  of  hours.  But  the  agreement  as  to 
terms  between  the  union  miners  and  their  employers  expired  yes- 
terday. The  operators  do  not  seem  in  the  least  anxious  to  renew 
it,  and  the  miners  refuse  to  work  until  it  is  renewed." 

"The  hint  is  being  widely  thrown  out,"  says  the  same  paper, 
"that  the  whole  question  behind  this  strike  is — politics."     We  read  : 

"For  either  capital  or  labor  to  deliberately  destroy  property 
and  work  hardship  upon  the  people  and  interests  of  the  nation  in 
order  to  achieve  certain  political  ends — however  right  they  maybe 
in  themselves — is  despicable.     It  may  be  good  business,  but  it  is 


a  poor  brand  of  politics.     The  people  will  find  it  out  soon  enough 
to  thwart  its  purposes,  and  it  will  fail. 

"Il  it  be  true  that  this  strike  is  a  political  move  the  sooner  the 
strikers  and  the  operators  get  together  and  play  their  politics  with 
a  united  effort,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them  and  the  country  and 
ah  concerned." 

While  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  present  coal  situation  is  any- 
thing like  as  serious  as  it  was  in  1894,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat agrees  that  the  present  outbreak  comes  at  "a  particularly  bad 
time."     It  says  : 

"  A  strike  in  a  Presidential  year  always  furnishes  an  incitement 
to  agitators  and  demagogs  to  attempt  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  class- 
hatred  in  the  community.  The  politicians  on  both  sides  will  be 
appealed  to  by  each  party  to  the  labor  contest." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  looks  for  a  speedy  adjustment  of  the 
disagreement  and  finds  relief  in  the  thought  that  "if  there  ever  was 
a  time  when  employer  and  employee  could  reason  together,  it  is 
to-day."     To  quote : 

"When  capital  was  having  its  great  innings,  prior  to  the  last  half 
of  1907,  wages  all  along  the  line  were  advanced  with  a  generous 
and  fair  hand.  In  all  cases  the  workman's  share  of  the  enlarged 
profits  fully  equaled  the  increased  share  of  the  employers,  and  in 
many  instances  it  exceeded  it. 

"It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  in  the  past  eight  months 
capital  has  received  a  hard  blow.  Profits  have  fallen  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  Dividends  of  many  corporations  have  been  reduced  and 
a  number  of  railroads  have  gone  in  receiverships.  It  is  inevitable 
that  expenses  be  cut  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 

"  In  a  contraction  such  as  has  occurred  in  the  past  year  all  suffer. 
Capital  and  labor  together,  and  in  equal  measure,  enjoyed  the  fat 
years.  Now  each  should  be  reconciled  to  bearing  its  proper  share 
of  the  burden  in  the  lean  year." 


CASTRO  DEFIANT 

VENEZUELA'S  rejection  of  Secretary  Root's  demand  for 
arbitration  of  the  asphalt  claims  does  not  seem  to  goad  our 
press  to  that  pitch  of  fury  that  presages  war.  Several  papers,  in- 
deed, incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  doughty  Castro  may  possibly 
be  right.  The  affair  is  so  complicated  by  conflicting  claims  that 
"it  is  wise  to  make  haste  slowly,"  says  the  New  York  Globe;  and 
the  Boston  Transcript  believes  that  "Congress  may  well  take 
time  to  separate  the  questions  of  law  from  the  questions  of  ethics 
the  case  involves."  "Probably  the  sting  of  the  proposition  is  in 
the  item— asphalt,"  the  New  York  Sun  remarks.     We  read  : 

"Venezuela   is   now  working  Bermudez  Lake,  the  property  of 


WARMING   UP   TO    IT. 

The  political  parties  have  the  same  enticing  bait  hung  up  to  make  them  hustle. 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  W\\\x\^z.\)Ci\\%  Journal. 

REVISION   GROWING   POPULAR. 


LOOK  OUT,   HE'LL  GET  IT  TOO! 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
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which  the  claimant  American  company  alleges  it  was  robbed  under 
form  of  Venezuelan  law  by  Castro's  Government  nearly  four  years 
ago;  and  Venezuela  is  selling  the  product  thereof  here  in  the 
United  States  through  a  rival  concern  organized  by  the  famous 


VIEW  OF    BF.RMUDEZ    PITCH    LAKE,    VENEZUELA. 

Amzi  Lorenzo  Barber  himself.  .  .  .  The  New  York  and  Bermudez 
Company,  which  has  been  appealing  for  Federal  assistance,  alleges 
in  its  last  annual  report  that  Castro  and  Barber  have  taken  out  and 
shipped  to  this  country  and  sold  here  in  our  markets  not  less  than 
33,000  tons  of  this  asphalt  which  it  claims  as  its  own  property." 

The  press  are  divided  as  to  the  validity  of  these  claims.  The 
Detroit  News  does  not  believe  that  there  is  a  popular  movement 
back  of  the  present  controversy.  "Our  indignation  is  somewhat 
allayed  and  our  war-fever  cooled,"  it  states,  "when  we  contemplate 
that  it  was  the  machinations  of  the  Asphalt  Trust  that  stirred  up 
the  difficulty."     To  quote  further: 

"Certainly  the  Asphalt  Trust  has  not  been  lax  through  its  press 
bureau  in  trying  to  identify  their  business  grievances  with  the 
common  people's  patriotism,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
this  ruse  will  work.  When  our  country  is  really  insulted,  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  administer  military  chastisement  to  another 
nation  for  wrongs  done,  the  people  do  not  need  press  bureaus  to 
tell  them  their  duty. 

"The  President  doesn't  seem  to  be  half  so  vigorous  in  this  mat- 
ter as  he  is  in  others,  and  the  only  explanation  of  it  is  that  he 
doesn't  enthuse  over  the  idea  of  using  United-States  troops  to  right 
the  battles  of  t he  Asphalt  Trust.  Venezuela  had  as  much  right 
to  expel  from  its  boundaries  men  who  were  conspiring  against  its 
Government  as  we  have  to  deport  Anarchists,  and  Venezuela  did 
so,  and  that  statement  practically  sums  up  the  whole  matter.  If 
President  Roosevelt  believed  for  a  moment  that  national  honor 
has  been  sullied  he  would  not  put  the  matter  up  to  Congress  with- 
out comment — he  would  proceed  on  his  own  vigorous  plan.  The 
only  offense  we  can  take  is  that  Castro  flaunted  our  diplomats,  and 
even  in  the  face  of  that  we  might  find  time  to  regret  that  our  diplo- 
mats had  ever  given  him  such  a  good  excuse  for  so  doing." 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  argues  along  the  same  line, 
pointing  out  that  "this  country  is  not  interested  in  the  protection 
of  American  grafters  in  Venezuela,  nor  is  it  seeking  to  protect 
French  criminals,  or  criminals  from  any  other  country,  who  may 
have  sought  to  profit  by  dishonest  practises  in  Castro's  country." 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  adds,  rather  ironically,  that  "there 
can  be  no  great  enthusiasm  got  up  over  rival  asphalt  companies. 

It  would  have  to  be  a  very  plain  case,"  it  believes,  "before  this 
country  would  come  to  blows  over  '  pitch.'" 

Taking  issue  with  this  view  of  the  situation,  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Mail  cite  the  Comprehensive  review  of  the 
Case  as  set  forth  by  Secretary  Root  in  Ids  instructions  to  Minister 
Russell  at  Caracas  as  abundant  proof  of  wrong  committed.  As 
Mr.  Root  puts  it : 

"Notwithstanding    the    patience  and  consideration   which   have 

always  characterized  the  action  of  this  Government  toward  Venez- 
uela, the  Government  of  Venezuela  has  within  the  last  few  years 


practically  confiscated  or  destroyed  all  the  substantial  property 
interests  of  Americans  in  that  country.  This  has  been  done  some- 
times in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  law  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  law  ;  sometimes  without  even  form  of  law,  by  one 
device  or  another,  with  the  action  of  the  Government  apparently 
always  hostile  to  American  interests,  until  of  the  many  millions  of 
dollars  invested  by  American  citizens  in  that  country  practically 
nothing  remains." 

In  reviewing  the  legal  entanglement  involved,  and  the  alleged 
complicity  of  the  Asphalt  Company  in  the  Matos  Revolution,  the 
Philadelphia  Press  comments  as  follows  : 

"  President  Castro  has  been  skilful  enough  to  use  the  Venezuelan 
courts  in  his  aggression  on  American  property  in  Venezuela.  An 
irresponsible  military  dictator,  enjoying  absolute  power  in  the 
republic  of  which  he  became  president  in  1900,  he  has  not,  like 
other  Spanish-American  despots,  summarily  seized  the  property  of 
foreigners  by  executive  order.  He  has  been  wise  enough,  instead, 
to  set  the  courts  in  motion  and  to  follow  the  forms  of  law. 

"In  the  case  of  the  Bermudez  Asphalt  Company,  the  largest 
issue,  legal  proceedings  began  in  1900.  A  receiver  was  appointed 
and  the  litigation  has  gone  on  for  years.  In  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings it  was  shown  that  the  company  had  paid  $145,000  to  aid 
an  unsuccessful  revolution,  tho  the  company  claims  this  was  done 
under  duress,  and  this  was  used  to  secure  the  sequestration  of  the 
company's  title  through  a  suit  brought  by  the  Government. 

"  In  1905,  Secretary  Hay  warned  President  Castro  that  force 
would  be  used  if  justice  was  not  done.  President  Castro  responded 
that  this  was  exactly  #vhat  the  Venezuelan  courts  would  give,  but 
the  evidence  is  clear  that  the  Venezuelan  judiciary  is  under  govern- 
ment control.  Secretary  Root  has  taken  the  only  course  possible, 
and  without  passing  on  the  merits  of  any  case,  demanded  arbitra- 
tion on  the  claims  at  issue,  even  where  a  Venezuelan  Supreme 
Court  had  decided  them. 

"Congress  can  take  no  other  course  but  to  insist  upon  this." 


THE  LESSON  OF  THE  HILL  MUDDLE 

A  LTHO  the  press  of  two  continents  have  exhausted  their  inge- 
^*-  nuity  in  trying  to  throw  light  on  the  piquant  diplomatic  epi- 
sode of  David  Jayne  Hill  and  the  Kaiser,  all  that  the  public  now 
positively  knows  of  the  case  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  Last 
November  the  President  was  formally  notified  that  Dr.  Hill  would 
be  persona  grata  as  Charlemagne  Tower's  successo.*  to  the  Ameri- 
can ambassadorship  at  Berlin.     On  March   19  Mr.  Tower  cabled 


F 


UP  THE   HILL   AND  DOWN  AGAIN. 


The  old  adage  of  the  "King  of  Trance",  brought  up-to-date  in 
Germany. 
—  Doyle  in  the  Philadelphia  Press. 
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to  Washington  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the  Kaiser  that  Dr. 
Hill  was  unacceptable;  and  later  a  similar  hint  was  received 
through  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  American  Ambassador  to  Italy.  On 
March  30  the  German  Ambassador  in  Washington  informed  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  that  the  Kaiser  hoped  he  would  consider  the 
messages  forwarded  through  Tower  and  Griscom  as  not  sent. 
Simultaneously  the  German  Foreign  Office  issued  a  statement 
containing  the  following  admission  and  explanation  : 

"  It  is  true  that  doubts  subsequently  arose  as  to  whether  Mr.  Hill 
would  feel  himself  comfortable  in  the  post  of  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  Berlin  ;  but  these  doubts  have  been  removed,  so  that  nothing 
stands  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Hill's  nomination  to  the  Berlin  Embassy, 
and  he  will  be  welcome  in  Berlin  now,  as  he  would  have  been  be- 
fore, or  as  any  other  unobjectionable  representative  would  be  who 
should  be  named  by  President  Roosevelt." 

And  in  Washington,  on  the  same  day,  an  official  statement 
assured  the  public  that  "the  Emperor's  favorable  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hill  was  communicated  to  Washington  last  November,  and  his 
attitude  has  never  changed  since."  The  same  document  suggests 
that  "  apparently  some  remarks  in  a  casual  conversation  have  been 
distorted  by  gossip  and  exaggerated  by  rumor  so  as  to  give  a 
totally  erroneous  impression  of  the  whole  matter."  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  incident  was  closed,  in  an  official  sense,  by  the  Presi- 
dent sending  to  the  Senate  Dr.  Hill's  nomination  as  Ambassador 
to  Germany. 

It  is  understood  by  the  press  that  Dr.  Hill  was  selected  for  this 
post  for  two  reasons — first,  because  of  his  rank  in  the  world  of  lit- 
erature and  diplomacy,  and,  second,  because  his  promotion  carries 
out  Secretary  Root's  cherished  plan  for  the  application  of  Civil- 
Service  principles  in  the  diplomatic  service.  In  one  of  the  official 
statements   from  which  we  have  already  quoted  we  read  : 

"  The  design  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
choosing  Mr.  Hill  was  to  select  the  man  who  of  all  the  men  in  the 
diplomatic  service  was  best  fitted  for  this  particular  place — a  place 
of  the  very  first  order  in  honor  and  responsibility,  and  one  to 
which,  therefore,  it  was  deemed  well  to  send  a  skilled  diplomat,  a 
student,  a  speaker,  an  authority  on  international  law,  a  learned 
German  scholar  who  had  served  with  signal  ability  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  under  John  Hay  and  as  Foreign  Minister  in  two 
successive  posts,  in  the  last  of  which  he  had  rendered  marked 
service  in  connection  with  the  Hague  Peace  Conference." 

At  one  stage  in  the  muddle  Washington  dispatches  described 
President  Roosevelt  as  "mad  clean  through"  over  the  incident. 
Among  the  rumors  afloat  in  explanation  of  the  Kaiser's  remarkable 
course  was  one  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Hill  had  failed  to  accord 
proper  treatment  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  when  the  latter 
visited  the  United  States  in  1902.  Another  had  it  that  Mrs.  Hill 
was  known  while  at  The  Hague  to  go  about  on  a  bicycle,  and  that 
German  officialdom  could  not  condone  such  unconventionality. 
But  the  only  explanation  which  the  press  take  seriously  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  Dr.  Hill  is  not  a  man  of  great  private  wealth,  as  is 
Mr.  Tower,  who  has  set  an  example  of  lavish  entertainment.  The 
Kaiser,  it  is  said,  feared  that  American  diplomatic  prestige  in  Ger- 
many would  suffer  if  there  should  be  any  diminution  in  the  Em- 
bassy's social  brilliance.  It  is  this  feature  which  makes  the 
incident  something  more  than  a  silly  piece  of  gossip  and  draws 
some  very  pertinent  comments  from   the  press. 

Says  the  Chicago  Daily  News  : 

"  Dr.  Hill  is  perhaps  the  best-equipped  diplomat  in  the  American 
service.  .  .  .  He  is  not,  however,  a  man  of  wealth.  As  Ambassa- 
dor to  Berlin  he  will  have  to  live  in  a  hotel  or  a  flat,  instead  of 
occupying  a  handsome  private  residence  as  does  Ambassador 
Tower.  Such  entertainments  as  he  gives  will  have  to  be  simple 
and  comparatively  inexpensive.  He  will  be  denied  the  honor  of 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor  at  these  entertainments,  court  eti- 
quette rendering  it  impossible  for  the  German  ruler  to  go  to  a 
hotel  or  a  flat  on  a  social  mission.  ...  It  is  indeed  humiliating 
that  so  able  a  man  as  Dr.  Hill  will  be  seriously  handicapped  in  his 
official  duties  by  his  inability  to  lay  out  his  own  money  lavishly  to 
keep  up  an  impressive  establishment." 


"We  have  tried  to  run  our  diplomacy  on  the  cheap,"  admits  the 
New  York  Evening  Post;  "and  the  result  has  been  to  restrict 
Ambassadorship  almost  exclusively  to  rich  men."     It  adds  : 

"The  whole  system  is  bad.  In  a  way,  Dr.  Hill  is  a  victim  of  it. 
The  shortest  and  most  businesslike  way  out  would  be  for  Congress 
to  pass  one  of  the  pending  bills  to  purchase  embassy  buildings  in 


DR.   DAVID  JAYNE     HILL, 

The  center   of  the  diplomatic  "tempest  in  a  teapot "  over  the  ques- 
tion of  our  representation  at  the  Court  of  Germany. 

the  leading  capitals,  as  other  nations  do,  and  then  to  give  our 
Ambassadors  a  salary  adequate  to  their  official  needs.  If  we  are 
going  into  the  game,  we  must  play  it  according  to  the  rules." 

The  same  paper  comments  sadly  on  "the  contrast  with  an  earlier 
day"  when  it  was  possible  for  George  P.  Marsh,  "  merely  a  scholar 
of  international  reputation,  and  a  delightful  gentleman  who  lived 
on  his  salary,"  to  represent  us  adequately  at  the  Italian  Court. 
"  Lowell's  great  success  in  England,"  it  adds,  "was  won  on  the 
contents  rather  of  his  head  than  his  pocket."  Are  such  examples 
no  longer  possible?  it  asks  ;  but  goes  on  to  say  : 

"We  must,  in  fairness,  admit  that  the  scale  of  things  has  inev- 
itably changed  during  the  past  twenty  years.  All  must  see  that 
social  intercourse  counts  more  in  diplomacy  than  it  used  to;  and 
the  standards  of  hospitality  have  become  more  expensive.  It  is 
hard  to  think  ill  of  an  Ambassador's  talk  if  his  wines  and  his 
entremets  are  always  good.  This  aside,  it  is  clear  that  a  diplomat 
can  pick  up  more  valuable  information,  and  arrive  at  a  better 
knowledge  of  public  opinion,  in  clubs  and  social  gatherings  than 
when  shut  up  in  an  office.  But  all  these  considerations  only  show 
how  inept  our  Congress  has  been  in  raising  so  many  legations  to 
the  rank  of  embassies,  without  appropriating  money  enough  to 
enable  our  Ambassadors  to  live  as  they  should." 

"Any  state  in  the  future,"  says  the  London  Telegraph,  "will 
find  it  well  worth  while  to  provide  its  representatives  abroad  with 
ample  means  when  its  Ambassadors  do  not  possess  wealth  of  their 
own  :  a  State's  prestige,  to  be  real,  must  be  exprest  in  visible 
terms."  This  view  is  generally  shared  by  the  New  York  press. 
Says  The  American  : 

"This  newspaper  is  no  believer  in  public  pay  lor  personal  glitter. 
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But  we  do  assert,  with  emphasis,  that  when  the  United  States 
sends  Ambassadors  to  the  great  Powers  of  the  world  it  should  pay 
their  expenses  just  as  properly  as  an  American  business  house 
fays  the  expenses  of  its  agents  and  enables  {lion  to  proceed  with- 
out embarrassment  in  their  work. 

"The  salarj  need  no)  be  so  large.  But  the  United  States  should 
foot  all  reasonable  hills." 

Tin-  World,  however,  remarks  ironically: 

"What  is  needed  is  a  physical  valuation  of  the  property  of  can- 
didates lor  appointment.  As  a  preliminary  to  seeking  a  foreign 
post  .1  sworn  statement  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  increase-bearing 
assets  should  be  filed.  It  might  be  safer  to  admit  of  only  such 
securities  as  are  accepted  under  the  savings-bank  laws  ot  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  with  the  additional  precaution  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  approve  them.  When  these  details 
have  het-n  attended  to  the  President  might  submit  a  verified  finan- 
cial statement  to  the  King,  Emperor,  or  foreign  government  to 
which  a  new  Ambassador  is  to  be  assigned. 

"  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  of  our  unemployed  rich.  The 
career  would  be  open  to  wealth  to  serve  its  country  abroad. 
American  dollars  would  make  the  courts  of  Europe  more  brilliant. 
There  would  be  no  more  danger  of  Lowells  and  Marshes  repre- 
senting the  United  States  in  London  and  Rome.  No  Hills  would 
be  thought  of  for  Berlin.  The  Kaiser  would  be  forever  relieved  of 
his  anxiety  at  the  thought  of  an  American  Ambassador  living  in  a 
flat  on  a  paltry  S17.500  a  year. 

"The  United  States  should  feel  grateful  to  the  Kaiser  for  the 
delicacy  with  which  he  lias  conveyed  this  helpful  hint.  The  pres- 
tige and  dignity  of  the  nation  should  not  be  more  dear  to  him  than 
to  President  Roosevelt." 

The  Springfield  Republican  amuses  itself  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  incident,  with  all  its  embarrassment,  will  really  bring  the 
German  and  American  peoples  nearer  together.     Thus  : 

"Throughout  this  excruciating  business,  the  American  and  the 
German  peoples  ought  to  understand  each  other  with  a  fine  and 
peculiar  sympathy.  There  has  been  simply  nothing  for  the  two 
peoples  to  cpaarrel  about,  for  the  droll  fuss  has  been  confined  en- 
tirely to  their  respective  heads  of  government.  And  these  heads 
are  in  many  respects,  two  of  a  kind,  so  much  given  to  blazing  in- 
discretions that  the  whole  world  has  long  since  noted  their  striking 
resemblances.  We  have  an  American  Kaiser  for  a  limited  term, 
and  the  Germans  are  blest  with  a  Hohenzollern  Roosevelt  for  life. 
We  are  proud  of  our  Kaiser,  and  they  are  proud  of  their  Roosevelt, 
in  spite  of  every  fault;  and  if  each  nation  invariably  forgives  its 


own  adored  chief  every  indiscretion,  it  follows  that  each  nation 
should  forgive  the  other's  adored  chief  when  he  turns  the  diplo- 
matic cake  into  dough.  The  Dr.  Hill  episode,  then,  should  in 
reality,  bring  America  and  Germany  nearer  together  in  bonds  of 
popular  sympathy." 


GOVERNOR   JOHNSON   WILLING 

T3RACTICALLY  everypaper  that  speaks  of  it  commends  Gov- 
-*-  ernor  Johnson's  mat  ly  letter  declaring  that  "'if  the  nomina- 
tion came  to  me  I  certainly  should  not  refuse  it,"  but  we  have  yet 
to  see  any  paper  that  makes  a  straight-out  prediction  that  it  will 
come  to  him.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  prediction  is  made 
by  the  Savannah  News  (Dem.),  which  believes  that  if  Bryan 
"should  fail  to  get  the  nomination  on  the  first  ballot,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  he  would  get  it  at  all."  while  "on  the  other  hand,  if  Governor 
Johnson  should  disclose  decided  strength  on  the  first  ballot,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  there  would  be  a  pretty  general  movement 
toward  him  in  subsequent  ballots."  Another  Democratic  paper, 
after  some  general  reflections  on  the  case,  remarks  sagely  that  "  if 
he  is  elected,  he  will  be  our  next  President." 

Governor  Johnson's  letter, ^hich  is  written  to  Swan  J.  Turn- 
blad,  editor  of  a  Swedish  paper  in  St.  Paul,  runs  in  part  as 
follows  : 

"Let  me  say  that  1  do  not  believe  that  any  American  citizen 
should  be  an  active,  open  candidate  for  the  nomination  to  the 
Presidency 

"Matters  have  progressed  so  far,  however,  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  1  should  at  least  say  in  answer  to  your  interrogation  that  if 
the  Democratic  party  of  the  nation  believed  me  to  be  more  availa- 
ble than  any  other  man,  and  felt  that  by  my  nomination  I  could 
contribute  any  service  to  the  party  and  to  the  nation.  I  should  be 
happy  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  honor  which  it  would  thus 
confer 

"I  have  done  nothing  and  will  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  organi- 
zation to  bring  about  this  end,  and  shall  not  be  a  candidate  in  the 
sense  of  seeking  the  nomination. 

"If,  however,  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  country  and 
the  Democratic  party  at  heart  should  feel  that  I  am  necessary  in 
this  year  of  grace  1  certainly  shall  respond  to  any  call  which  may 
be  made  upon  me. 

'  In  this  connection  I  desire  !t  understood  that  in  no  sense  am  I 


Motheh  <;.  o    I'.    "My,  but  it  will  seem  quiet  around  the  old 
place  after  Theodore  is  gone." 

Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Negibtif  and  Leader. 


TARGET   PRACTISE. 

A  clean  score— no  hits. 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  .\ 
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to  be  a  candidate  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  Mr.  Bryan  or  any 
other  man  ;  that  the  only  consideration  which  would  induce  me  to 
allow  the  use  of  my  name  would  be  the  feeling  that  I  might  be 
necessary  to  the  cause. 

"  If  the  Democratic  party  should  see  fit  to  nominate  Mr.  Bryan 
or  any  one  else  the  action  would  meet  with  my  approval,  and  the 
nominee  certainly  would  have  my  unqualified  support,  as  I  should 
expect  his  support  if  conditions  were  reversed." 

The  Atlanta  Georgian  says  of  the  Governor's  letter : 

"  Statements  as  strong  as  this  proceed  only  from  an  environment 
fortified  not  so  much  with  strong  hope,  as  with  assurance  of  mate- 
rial following. 

"Whether  this  following  be  of  sufficient  strength  seriously  to 
disturb  the  Bryan  current  is  another  question.  At  this  writing  it 
would  seem  as  if  nothing  save  Providential  interference  can  finally 
take  the  great  prize  from  the  Nebraskan.  Until  Governor  John- 
son's declaration  was  made  it  seemed  as  if  no  effort 
of  any  kind  would  arise,  and  even  now  the  news  from 
the  Northwest  carries  with  it  no  conviction  of  a  very 
serious  interruption  to  the  Bryan  program 

"Unless  this  Johnson  cloud  does  develop  into  apo- 
litical hurricane,  it  looks  as  if  Mr.  Bryan  will  eventu- 
ally have  everything  his  own  way  at  Denver  anyhow, 
and  will  issue  forth  from  that  convention  again  the 
leader  of  the  Democracy." 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  main  newspaper  supporters 
of  the  Johnson  boom  are  journals  like  the  New  York 
Sun,  World,  and  Commercial,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  papers  that  are  anathema  to  the  Bryan  wing 
of  the  Democracy.     Says  The  World: 

"WhAt  other  candidate  can  the  Democrats  name  who 
can  poll  as  large  a  vote  as  Governor  Johnson?  What 
other  candidate  can  they  name  who  stands  an  equal 
chance  with  Governor  Johnson  of  recovering  the  ground 
lost  under  Mr.  Bryan's  leadership?  Governor  Johnson 
can  carry  every  State  that  Mr.  Bryan  can  carry.  He 
offers  the  Democratic  party  reasonable  hopes  of  carry- 
ing States  where  Mr.  Bryan  has  not  the  ghost  of  a 
chance." 

A  Republican  view  of  the  Johnson  boom  may  be 
seen  in  this  comment  by  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"  To  make  a  formidable  figure  in  a  national  con- 
vention a  candidate  must  declare  his  ideas  and  pur- 
poses. He  must  stand  for  something  positive  and 
must  invite  comparison  with  other  candidates.  The 
chief  failing  of  the  Johnson  movement  has  been  that  it  was 
wholly  negative  and  nebulous.  Colonel  Watterson  attempted 
to  push  the  Minnesota  Governor  to  the  front  last  summer  as 
the  most  available  Presidential  nominee  for  1908.  But  nobody 
took  the  Colonel  seriously,  and  not  until  Mr.  Bryan  had  completed 
arrangements  for  controlling  the  Democratic  convention  in  nearly 
all  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  did  the  anti-Bryan  element  in 
the  East  awake  to  the  value  of  Governor  Johnson's  political  record, 
or  begin  to  turn  to  him  as  the  one  Democrat  who  might  divide  the 
West  with  Mr.  Bryan  and  thus  prevent  the  Nebraskan's  renomina- 
tion  at  Denver.  The  Eastern  leaders  were  six  months  too  late  in 
picking  a  substitute  candidate,  and  to  judge  from  the  action  of  the 
North  Dakota  convention  Governor  Johnson  was  certainly  two  or 
three  months  too  late  in  admitting  his  willingness  to  make  a  fight 
for  the  nomination. 

"Even  now  Governor  Johnson  talks  like  a  man  who  does  not 
really  care  to  make  a  fight.  He  says  that  he  is  'in  no  sense  a  can- 
didate for  the  purpose  of  defeating  Mr.  Bryan.'  Why,  then,  is  he  a 
candidate  at  all?  To  get  the  nomination  he  must  beat  Mr.  Bryan, 
and  must  beat  him  on  the  specific  plea  that  he  is  a  more  available 
candidate  than  the  Nebraskan.  Mr.  Bryan's  supporters  hold  that 
their  idol  is  far  and  away  the  strongest  man  and  most  promising 
vote-getter  in  t'^.e  party.  The  candidates  who  enter  the  lists 
against  him  must  be  prepared  to  set  up  counter-claims  and  to  de- 
molish the  claims  made  in  his  interest.  Governor  Johnson's  only 
■chance  of  success  lies  in  appealing  to  the  anti-Bryan  interests  and 
standing  as  an  anti-Bryan  candidate.  The  New  York  Sun's  St. 
Paid  dispatch  qualifies  somewhat  the  Bryan  paragraph  of  Gover- 
nor Johnson's  letter.     It  says  : 


"'They  [the  Johnson  men]  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  the 
same  forces  which  brought  about  the  nomination  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land [in  1892]  are  solidly  arrayed  in  favor  of  Johnson's  nomina- 
tion, and  say  this  influence  will  be  as  potent  in  1908  as  it  was  in 
1892."' 


THE  NEW  YORK   RACE-TRACKS 

'  PHE  victory  of  Governor  Hughes  in  his  fight  on  race-track 
J-  gambling  is  treated  by  the  New  York  papers  as  assured,  in 
view  of  the  votes  last  week  on  amendments  to  the  racing  bills 
showing  a  majority  in  their  favor.  The  final  vote  comes  after  this 
paper  goes  to  press,  and  the  Albany  correspondents  say  that  the 
opponents  of  the  bills  will  use  every  form  of  persuasion  known  in 
Albany  to  win  over  the  two  votes  they  lack  before  the  final  ballot ; 


THOMAS   GRADY. 


PATRICK    MCCARREN. 


"  There   are  other  forms  of  gambling  than  "  There  are  one   hundred  poolrooms  in  op- 

tliat  on  races,"  he  complains.  "  and  on  them  eration  in  New  York  City  now,"  he  asserts ; 

the  Governor   is  as    dumb  as  if   he  were  de-  and  he  argues  that  they  will  be  multiplied  by 

prived  of  the  power  of  expression."  the  suppression  of  betting  at  the  tracks. 

LEADERS  IN  THE  FIGHT    AGAINST  THE  RACING    BILLS  IN   THE 

NEW  YORK  SENATE. 


but  in  the  white  light  that  is  beating  upon  the  legislature  just  at 
this  time  the  correspondents  remark  that  any  legislator  who  went 
over  to  the  opposition  camp  would  very  likely  find  himself  the 
center  of  some  rather  insistent  curiosity  about  his  motives,  with 
damaging  effects  on  his  political  future. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail,  which  has  been  leading  the 
newspaper  wing  in  the  fight  on  gambling,  congratulates  the  Gov- 
ernor thus : 

"Before  all  else,  congratulations  to  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
Governor  of  the  State,  to  whose  splendidly  vigorous  leadership  in 
the  battle  the  victory  assured  by  the  vote  in  the  State  Senate  is 
due.     Others  followed,  loyally  and  valiantly,  but  he  led. 

"The  ambitions  of  public  life,  the  expediency  of  politics,  the 
threats  of  the  vicious,  and  the  specious  pleas  of  respectability  did 
not  swerve  the  Governor  one  hair's  breadth  from  his  determination 
to  rid  this  State  of  a  law  that  defied  the  Constitution,  debauched 
its  people,  and  filled  our  jails  and  graves'with  its  unhappy  victims. 
He  has  not  saved  one  life,  he  has  saved  many  :  he  has  not  replaced 
sorrow  and  suffering  with  comfort  and  happiness  in  one  household, 
but  in  many ;  he  has  not  permitted  the  Empire  State  to  remain  at 
the  moral  level  of  the  lowest  in  the  Union,  but  'he  has  lifted  it  to 
rank  with  the  highest." 

On  the  other  side,  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club  is  quoted  as 
saying  sadly  that  with  the  passage  of  these  bills  "the  death-knell 
of  the  thoroughbred  in  America  will  be  sounded,"  and  "it  is  a  pity 
that  so  fine  an  animal,  which  has  been  developed  for  more  than  a 
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century  in  America,  should  disappear."  President  Fitzgerald,  of 
the  Brighton  Beach  Racing  Association,  is  quoted  as  remarking  in 
a  similar  vein  : 

"  If  the  bills  are  passed,  it  will  be  the  greatest  mistake  the  legis- 
lature has  ever  made.  They  will  not  do  what  those  who  have  been 
forwarding  them  believe.  The  chief  thing  they  will  accomplish 
will  be  the  opening  of  poolrooms  on  every  corner  in  New  York. 
The  jockey  clubs  of  this  city  and  State  have  been  doing  everything 
in  their  power  to  close  up  these  rooms,  and  have  practically  suc- 
ceeded, for  they  have,  by  the  withholding  of  information,  made  it 
practically  impossible  for  the  rooms  to  do  business.  Under  the 
proposed  laws  there  will  be  nothing  to  stop  the  rooms.  The 
whole  legislation  has  been  a  great  blunder,  and  when  it  is  too  late 
the  legislature  will  find  out  that  they  have  been  misled  by  the  per- 
sons who  have  attacked  the  sport  from  information  obtained  at 
second  hand. 

"  Few  or  none  of  the  men  who  have  been  going  about  the  country 
crying  that  the  jockeys  were  bribed,  the  horses  '  doped,'  and  the 
races  '  fixt'  have  ever  been  at  a  race-track,  and  know  absolutely 
nothing  about  the  manner  in  which  the  Jockey  Club  has  ruled  the 
tracks.  The  people  they  have  talked  to  have  taken  in  the  words 
as  gospel,  and  when  they  awake  from  their  dream  they  will  won- 
der how  they  came  to  be  so  easily  deceived.  Sentiment  has  been 
manufactured  against  the  sport,  and  those  who  have  spent  their 
time  and  money  to  make  it  clean  and  good  have  had  to  stand  by 
and  see  the  work  of  years  ruined  by  misinformed  agitators." 


VIVISECTION 

TWO  measures  for  the  regulation  of  vivisection  now  under  dis- 
cussion at  Albany,  together  with  the  vigorous  antivivisec- 
tion  crusade  of  the  New  York  Herald,  have  of  late  forced  upon 
the  public  attention  some  consideration  of  this  painful  subject. 
As  is  perhaps  not  surprizing  in  a  matter  appealing  so  overwhelm- 
ingly to  the  emotion  of  pity,  the  antivivisectionists  are  accused  of 
"violent  opinion  " — of  refusing,  as  the  New  York  Sun  complains, 
to  discuss  the  question  in  a  judicial  frame  of  mind.  Some  of  the 
most  zealous  aver  that  nothing  of  importance  has  ever  been  learned 
through  vivisection,  and  insist  that  we  accept  extreme  instances  of 
horrible  cruelty  committed  by  vivisectionists  as  fair  examples  of 
what  the  practise  means.  Mrs.  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske,  in  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Times,  maintains  that  "vivisection  is  the  lowest 
form  of  immorality,"  cruelty  being  "the  one  unpardonable  sin" 
and  cruelty  to  helpless  things  "the  vulgarest  phase  of  it."  "To 
my  mind,"  she  adds,  "the  exquisite  cowardice  of  the  vivisector  is 
the  most  perfect  thing  in  immorality  that  the  mind  of  man  can 
conceive."  The  Herald takes  the  stand  that  we  have  learned  from 
vivisection  all  that  it  has  to  teach  us,  and  that  "experiments  before 
a  class  of  students  simply  to  demonstrate  already  known  and  ac- 
cepted facts  must  end,"  since  they  can  have  only  a  "brutalizing 
effect."     To  quote  further: 

"The  efforts  of  the  New  York  Antivivisection  Society  and  of 
the  New  York  Humane  Society  for  restricting  vivisection  have 
found  an  echo  :  it  extends  from  ocean  to  ocean.  States  that  hith- 
erto have  evinced  no  interest  in  the  subject  to-day  are  fully  awa- 
kened. Their  citizens  will  take  their  part  in  introducing  restrictive 
measures.  The  cruelties  that  have  been  practised  alike  by  the 
qualified  and  the  unqualified  vivisectors  must  cease.  The  name 
of  science  no  longer  can  shield  such  unholy  practises 

"  Physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  first  prominence  in  Great  Brit- 
ain have  vigorously  denounced  vivisection,  not  only  as  being  cruel, 


but  useless  ;  that  for  quite  thirty  years  nothing  whatever  has  been 
gained  for  mankind  or  science,  and  this,  mark  you,  in  the  face  of 
over  forty  thousand  vivisections  practised  under  the  restrictive 
laws  of  that  country." 

The  general  opinion  of  the  New  York  press  seems  to  be  that 
vivisection  should  be  regulated,  but  not  abolished.  One  at  least 
of  the  bills  now  before  the  legislature  aims  at  such  regulation. 
Says  Harper's  Weekly,  which  gives  its  editorial  support  to  this 
measure : 

"Vivisection,  in  our  opinion,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  subjected 
to  sweeping  prohibition.  Nevertheless,  here  and  in  Europe  there 
have  been  past  abuses  of  it,  which  are  matters  of  authentic  record, 
that  have  been  horribly  cruel,  and  the  records  have  been  made  and 
published  by  men  apparently  of  decent  standing  in  the  surgical 
profession.  We  have  faith  to  believe  that  no  such  abuses  would 
be  tolerated  in  any  institution  conducted  by  responsible  medical 
men  in  this  State  ;  nevertheless,  the  utmost  assurance  that  can  be 
given  by  law  against  such  cruelties  is  well  worth  giving.  Other- 
wise there  is  danger  that  this  whole  line  of  experimentation  will 
be  declared  unlawful,  and  prohibited  by  penalties  that  it  will  be 
more  than  embarrassing  to  incur 

"Forty-three  of  the  leading  physicians  in  New  York  have  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  a  letter  saying  that  the  present  law  is 
sufficient,  and  deprecating  the  purpose  to  'fetter  the  discretion  of 
qualified  persons '  by  further  restrictions.  The  opinion  of  these 
gentlemen  carries  great  weight ;  nevertheless  we  read  that  the 
existing  law  has  been  amended  until  now  it  contains  no  provision 
for  the  punishment  of  persons  who  violate  the  little  that  is  left  of 
it,  and  so  offers  no  protection  against  cruelty.  It  would  seem  as 
if  a  few  teeth,  not  too  sharp,  might  perhaps  be  adjusted  to  the 
present  law  without  imperiling  the  progress  of  medicine.  It  is 
vitally  important,  however,  that  both  the  amendment  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  should  be  the  work  of  persons  who  think  it  more 
suitable  to  experiment  on  a  dog  to  save  a  baby,  than  to  experiment 
on  a  baby  to  save  a  dog." 

Man  has  the  same  "right "  to  experiment  upon  animals  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  wherewith  to  lengthen  his  own  life,  asserts 
the  New  York  Times,  that  he  has  "to  kill  animals  for  food,  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  natural  coverings  that  he  may  not  himself  go 
cold,  and  to  make  them  carry  himself  and  his  burdens  without  re- 
gard to  such  preferences  as  they  may  have  for  a  freer  and  less 
laborious  existence." 

For  the  benefit  of  some  who  may  be  uncertain  as  to  what  the 
claims  of  the  provivisectionists  are  we  quote  these  statements 
from  the  New  International  Encyclopedia: 

"The  whole  weight  of  scientific  opinion  is  in  favor  of  vivisection 
conducted  in  a  humane  manner.  .  .  .  Practically  all  our  knowl- 
edge of  physiology,  of  the  effect  of  medicines,  and  of  bacteriology 
is  gathered  from  this  source,  and  there  is  hardly  a  life-saving  or 
pain-relieving  appliance,  measure,  or  operation  that  has  not  been 
directly  derived  through  vivisection.  .  .  .  The  whole  subject  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  of  the  transfusion  of  blood  and  saline 
fluids,  was  worked  out  on  animals.  .  .  .  The  functions  of  the 
nerves,  spinal  cord,  and  brain,  and  the  location  of  the  various 
nerve  centers  are  among  the  most  difficult  and  important  prob- 
lems solved  by  vivisection.  The  treatment  of  aneurism  by  ligature, 
i In-  repair  and  transplantation  of  bone,  skin-grafting,  absorbable 
ligatures,  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage  by  torsion  of  the  arteries,  the 
epoch-making  discovery  of  general  anesthesia,  the  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  uses  of  electricity,  hypodermic  medication,  and  the 
phenomena  of  inflammation  are  examples  of  the  usefulness  of  ani- 
mal experimentation.  Diphtheria  antitoxin,  and  the  various  other 
antitoxic  serums,   are  products  of  this  method  of  investigation." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


Our  own  guess  is  that  the  Kaiser  got  David  J.  Hill   and  David  B.  Hill  mixl 
up. — Nt  ;■'  Veri-  Mail. 

Governor  Huohbs  appears  to  have  carried  the  New  York  magazim 

unanimously. — Chicago  A.,  ord-Htrald. 

Bvbrv  tunc  the  President  :  of  a  '"in  bearing  the  motto  he  will  be 

rem!  nother  trust  that  refused  to  ed,     Washington  Post. 


A    NEWSPAPER    in    Rome   calls   rich    American    ^irls   a   danger. 
foreigi  o  like  to  court  danger. — Chicago  Post 


How   titled 


Thb  four  hundred  pieces  of  statuary  which  New  York  sculptors  are  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Baltimore  exhibition  will  nil  four  cars.  With  its  output  of  .sculp- 
ture reckoned  in  ear  load  lots,  can  New  York's  supremacy  as  an  art  center  De 
questioned? — New  Yorh  World. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


JAPAN'S  ARMY 


USING  the  term  military  as  specifically  applied  to  land  forces, 
it  would  seem  that  Japan  is  much  superior  to  England 
and  several  other  European  countries  in  military  efficiency.  Mr. 
Haldane,  the  British  War  Minister,  has  not  yet  made  his  army,  the 
French  army  is  honeycombed  with  antimilitarism,  the  Germans 
are  experimenting,  and  Russia  is  notably  inferior  to  Japan.  This, 
at  any  rate,  is  the  opinion  of  General  Chanoine,  a  former  French 
Minister  of  War,  and  the  military  attache"  for  France  at  Tokyo.  He 
has  also  served  as  chief  instructor  to  the  Japanese  army  and  is 
therefore  a  competent  judge  of  the  kind  of  forces  Japan  can  put 
into  the  field  whether  the  rumored  differences 
with  China  or  the  alleged  eagerness  of  Russia 
for  a  revenge  should  ever  eventuate  in  armed 
struggle.  Writing  in  the  great  monarchical 
paper  of  Paris,  the  Gaulois,  General  Chanoine 
thus  speaks  of  the  recent  maneuvers  in  Japan  : 

"These  maneuvers  were  participated  in  by 
about  fifty  thousand  men,  divided  off  into  two 
armies  who  carried  on  their  military  operations 
in  view  of  the  Emperor.  The  impression  of 
the  foreign  officers  present  was  that  the  Jap- 
anese army  had  made  vast  progress  since  the 
last  war.  In  an  order  of  the  day  posted  by 
the  Mikado  at  the  close  of  the  maneuvers  it 
was  said  :  'In  an  era  of  incessant  advancement, 
it  is  not  for  the  army  to  stand  still.  Your 
constant  aim  should  be  to  win  new  successes 
and  make  preparation  for  new  tests  of  your 
efficiency.'  It  is  certainly  in  the  spirit  of  this 
proclamation  that  the  Japanese  army  has  been 
improving." 

While  the  artillery  weakness  of  England  and 
even  of  France  has  been  recently  attacked  in 
the  European  press,  notably  by  Lord  Roberts 
and  by  the  French  newspaper  correspondents 
during  the  war  in  Morocco,  the  Japanese,  ac- 
cording to  General  Chanoine,  beat  the  world  in 
the  effectiveness  of  this  arm  and  he  tells  us  : 

"Among  the  numerous  improvements  in- 
troduced into  the  Japanese  army  since  the 
last  war  we  have  particularly  to  notice  their 
powerful  and  splendid  field  artillery.  Their 
new  rapid-fire  guns,  much  superior  to  those 
employed  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  are 
effective  at  a  range  of  4,000  meters,  a  thing 
unknown  in  the  battles  of  Manchuria.  The 
artillerymen  who  serve  these  pieces,  four 
to  each  gun,  are  completely  protected  by  a 
shield  of  steel.  These  guns  are  entirely  man- 
ufactured in  Japan  and  issue  from  the  arsenal 
at  Osaka.  Each  regiment  of  foot  is  also  pro- 
vided with  four  mitrailleuses,  very  superior  to  the  old  Hotchkiss 
guns  as  regards  the  simplification  and  improvement  of  their 
machinery." 

The  cavalry,  in  which  Japan  was  always  considered  to  be  some- 
what weak,  is  also  advancing,  and  this  representative  of  some  of 
the  finest  cavalry  of  Europe  observes  : 

"The  Japanese  cavalry  is  improving,  especially  in  the  horseman- 
ship of  the  officers,  and  rivals  the  infantry  in  the  exactitude  of  its 
tactics,  its  mobility,  its  readiness  in  seizing  a  position  and  the  in- 
dividual enthusiasm  and  alacrity  exhibited  by  soldiers  and  officers 
alike." 

The  other  arms  of  the  service  are  equally  perfect  in  their  disci- 
pline, drill,  and  equipment,  declares  the  French  ex-Minister  of 
War— 


"The  engineer  corps,  divided  into  battalions,  comprizes  also  a 
troop  of  pontoniers  equipped  with  materials  for  making  bridges 
of  extreme  length.  To  the  Japanese  army  of  the  East  a  balloon 
corps  is  attached,  rendering  that  army  really  as  efficient  as  any  in 
the  world." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GENERAL  CHANOINE, 

Who  says  the  Japanese  army  has  improved 
immensely  since  the  war  with  Russia. 


THE  BLACK  SPOT  OF  THE  ANTILLES 

"D  ECENT  events  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  European 
1  *-  press  to  the  present  condition  of  Haiti  and  what  a  writer  in 
The  Daily  Mail  (London)  calls  "the  tinseled  squalor  of  the  Black 
Republic."     It  is  "a  mockery  of  civilization  where  African  sav- 

agery  and  fetishism  are    veneered  over  by  a 

little  French  polish  and  plenty  of  gold  lace." 
The  "  Vaudoux  "  worship,  i.e.,  the  African  wor- 
ship of  the  serpent,  still  prevails  in  Haiti,  de- 
clares this  writer,  and  cannibalism  is  whis- 
pered at,  and  he  goes  on  : 

"  H  ippoly te  —  Liberty  —  Progress  —  Educa- 
tion, says  a  triumphal  arch  in  Port-au-Prince. 
Near  by  there  is  a  Vaudoux  temple,  in  which 
I  have  seen  the  white  cock  sacrificed  by  a 
half-naked  priestess  amid  the  yells  of  frenzied 
worshipers.  President  Hippolyte  himself  was 
a  'papaloi,'  or  priest  of  the  Vaudoux  cult. 
Not  a  single  President  of  Haiti,  save  Geff- 
rard,  has  tried  to  break  the  power  of  Vau- 
doux, with  its  cannibal  associations." 

The  white  merchants  and  planters  are 
clamoring  for  American  intervention,  annexa- 
tion, or  at  least  protection.     We  are  told  : 

"  The  handful  of  whites  who  run  businesses 
or  plantations  in  the  Black  Republic  have 
suffered  terribly  in  recent  years,  for  Alexis 
has  encouraged  their  plunder  and  maltreat- 
ment. But  they  have  hung  on  to  their  invest- 
ments in  the  hope  that  the  United  States  will 
assume  control  over  the  country,  as  it  did  a 
few  years  ago  over  the  finances  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo. President  Roosevelt  has  threatened 
this  in  no  uncertain  language  several  times." 

The  German  press  discuss  the  point  whether 
German  or  English  intervention  is  to  follow. 
The  Frankfurter  Zeitnng  thinks  seriously 
that  America  is  the  right  nation  to  cut  out 
this  plague  spot  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
London  Spectator  sees  the  specter  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  standing  in  the  way  of  any 
European  interposition  and  says  so  as  follows  : 

"The  United  States  has  a  more  natural 
interest  in  Haiti  than  any  other  Power,  and 
her  policy  is  to  let  the  Haitians  work  out 
their  salvation,  or  the  substitute  for  it,  in  their  own  violent  way. 
If  the  United  States  has  no  reason  for  intervention,  other  coun- 
tries have  still  less ;  if  European  troops  were  once  landed  in  that 
treacherous  climate,  and  penetrated  the  mountainous  interior,  there 
would  be  no  saying  how  or  when  an  occupation  would  end.  And 
even  if  the  Monroe  Doctrine  did  not  apply  to  such  places  as  Haiti, 
European  intervention  there  would  certainly  collide  with  the  feel- 
ing which  makes  that  doctrine  so  dear  to  Americans.  We  hope 
that  danger  to  Europeans  will  not  force  us  to  set  foot  in  Haiti  or 
San  Domingo." 

The  intervention  of  the  United  States  is  looked  upon  as  natural 
by  The  Saturday  Review  (London)  in  which  we  read  of  the  pres- 
ent dangerous,  tho,  for  the  moment,  tranquil  condition  of  the 
Black  Republic  : 

"We  suppose  that  the  two  Powers  most  nearly  concerned  are 
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ourselves,  who  hold  Jamaica,  and  the  United  States,  who  hold 
Porto  Rico  :  and  the  best  solution,  if  not  an  ideal  one.  is  that  the 
island  should  he  taken  over  and  administered  from  Washington. 
The  United  States  would  indeed  be  better  employed  there  than  in 
the  Philippines.  American  political  methods  are  not  heavenly, 
but  even  the  party  boss  would  be  a  distinct  advance  on  Gen. 
Nord  All  kis  and  M.  Antenor  Firmin.  After  all,  tin-  mere  private 
citizen  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and  even  San  Francisco,  if  he  is 
content  to  be  fleeced,  shrugs  his  shoulders  at  ineffective  police  and 
bad  paving,  and  leaves  the  politicians,  State  and  Federal,  to  stew 
in  their  own  juice,  caw  live  his  own  life  and  grow  fat  and  well 
liking — a  dispensation  which  the  private  citizen  of  Haiti,  we  imag- 
ine, would  hail  as  the  golden  age." 


FATE  OF  THE  LONDON  "TIMES" 

"\  1  ^HEN  it  was  reported  that  the  London  Times  was  about  to 
*  *  change  hands  and  to  sink  into  the  common  sea  of  competi- 
tive journalism,  even  yellow  journalism,  a  shudder  ran  through  the 
ranks  of  respectable  Fnglishmen.  Perhaps  it  also  reached  to  the 
many  outsiders  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  for- 
eign correspondence  of  the  great  London  organ  as  the  ablest  and 
most  reliable  in  the  journalistic  world.  We  are  told  that  even 
Prime  Ministers  and  statesmen  of  every  nationality  find  it  profita- 
ble to  pore  over  the  news  and  reflections  furnished  by  the  writers 
who  represent  The  Ti7>ies  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome,  Vienna,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  It  seems  after  all  that  The  Times  is  not  to  pass  out 
of  the  ownership  of  the  Walters  and  that  it  is  not  even  to  change 
its  management  in  any  essential  point.  Its  political  attitude  is 
likewise  to  be  maintained.  This  we  learn  from  the  following 
notice  in  this  paper's  editorial  columns  :     . 

"His  lordship  Mr.  Justice  Warrington  yesterday  made  an  order 
sanctioning  an  agreement  under  which  a  company  will  be  forthwith 
formed  to  take  over  the  business  of  the  publication  of  The  Times 
newspaper  and  the  undertakings  carried  on  in  connection  there- 
with.   Mr.  Walter  will  be  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  which 


will  consist  solely  of  existing  members  of  the  staff — Mr.  George 
l.arle  Buckle,  Mr.  Valentine  Chirol,  Mr.  William  Flavelle  Mony- 
penny,  with  Mr.  Moberly  Pell  as  managing  director.  No  shares 
will  be  offered  to  the  public. 

"There  will  be  no  change  whatever  in  the  political  or  editorial 
direction  of  the  paper,  which  will  be  conducted  by  the  same  staff 
on  the  independent  lines  pursued  uninterruptedly  for  so  many 
years. " 

That  The  Times  lias  recently  been  a  little  prest  for  money  is  an 

open  secret.  The  company  which  is  to  be  formed  tides  the  gre.it 

paper  over  this  difficulty,  and  the  London  Daily  Chronicle 
remarks  : 

"To  the  public  at  large,  this  solution  will  be  welcome  as  seem- 
ing to  afford  security  that  The  Times  will  maintain  the  old  tradi- 
tions which  have  made  it  the  first  newspaper  in  the  world,  and.  in 
its  capacity  of  reporter-at-large,  an  indispensable  element  in  the 
public  life  of  this  country.  Naturally  we  do  not  always,  or  even 
often,  agree  with  the  political  line  of  the  paper  ;  but  it  is  its  policy 
of  full  and  impartial  reports  that  commands  general  respect,  and 
makes  the  paper  what  it  is.  And  such,  we  trust,  it  will  long  re- 
main, in  the  hands  of  the  able  men  who  are  now  retained,  with 
fresh  resources,  in  its  control." 

"The  new  directors  of  The  Times"  says  The  Westminster 
Gazette  (London),  are  well  known.  "Mr.  Buckle  is  the  editor  of 
The  Tiines;  Mr.  Chirol  is  the  foreign  editor;  Mr.  Monypenny 
was  the  Johannesburg  correspondent  of  the  paper,  and  is  to  be  the 
biographer  of  Lord  Beaconsfield — a  work  upon  which  he  is  now 
engaged.  Mr.  Moberly  Bell,  the  prime  mover  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion, is  manager  of  the  paper." 

The  business  details  of  the  new  company,  for  of  course  there  is 
a  new  company,  have  been  furnished  by  a  correspondent  to  The 
Daily  Chronicle,  above  quoted,  who  declares  : 

"The  public  are  not  let  into  the  secret  as  to  the  source  of  finan- 
cial support,  or  the  amount  of  the  new  capital  subscribed.  Mr. 
Moberly  Bell  was  able,  I  understand,  to  show  that  85  per  cent,  of 
the  shareholders  supported  his  scheme.  The  other  15  per  cent, 
will  be  bought  out. 


"  POPULAR    GOVERNMENT"   IN   RUSSIA. 

The  Douma  is  gagged,<  hoked  with  ecclesiastical  incense,  manacled 

and  half  murdered  in  order  that   it   may  deliberate  in   peace  under 
the  knout.  —Neue  GluheliehUr  (Vienna). 


T1IK    RUSSIAN    LOAN. 


Jewish   Hanker—"  If  the  money  is  to  enable  you  to  massacre  the 
Jews,  your  Majesty,  I  shall  have  to  charge  you  60  per  cent." 

— Le  Timoiti  (Paris). 


WHO     ARE     THE     REAL     RULERS? 
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i    ipyrighted  by  Underword  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

A  TENEMENT  HOUSE  IN  NAPLES. 

WHY     ITALIANS     LEAVE     HOME 


Copyrighted  by  UnderwooJ  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

FARMING   IT   IN   SICILY. 


"The  same  paper  states  that  the  amount  paid  for  the  good-will 
of  the  property  is  ,£320,000,  and  suggests  that  it  will  probably  be 
found  ultimately  that  the  controlling  capital  has  been  provided  by 
Lord  Northcliffe.  Other  names  are,  however,  mentioned  as  prob- 
able sources  of  the  capital,  the  names  of  two  peers  being  suggested 
in  this  connection.  Altho  the  sum  of  ,£320,000  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  settled  upon  for  the  good-will  of  the  property,  this  does 
not  include  premises  and  machinery,  and  the  total  capital  of  the 
new  company  is  expected  to  be  not  less  than  ^750,000." 


ITALIAN  EMIGRATION  TO  AUSTRALIA 

^HOSE  who  deplore  the  tide  of  immigration  setting  this  way 
*■  from  Southern  Europe  will  be  interested  to  know  that  there 
is  an  official  movement  on  foot  in  Italy  to  deflect  toward  Australia 
the  great  movement  of  population  which  threatens,  in  some  degree, 
to  depopulate  Calabria,  Sicily,  and  Campania.  In  the  United 
States,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  the  Tribuna  (Rome),  the  Italian 
laborers,  working  in  gangs  under  their  padrones,  are  little  better 
than  serfs. 

I  n  South  America,  even  if  their  condition  is  better,  they  perish  by 
hundreds  from  disease.  Emigration  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
science,  and  instead  of  sending  abroad  so  many  isolated  individ- 
uals, foreign  lands  must  be  systematically  settled  by  groups  of 
agricultural  families.  The  Italian  Government  has  appointed  cer- 
tain commissioners  to  carry  out  this  project,  and  has  chosen  Aus- 
tralia as  the  field  of  the  new  experiment.  On  this  point  the  Tri- 
buna remarks  : 

"While  the  commissioners  have  no  intention  of  founding  a  state 
colony  in  Australia,  they  undertake  to  give  assistance  in  this  spe- 
cial case  to  those  who  propose  emigrating  to  a  country  which  pre- 
sents exceptionally  favorable  opportunities  to  our  people.  The 
commission  will  settle  in  Australia  about  one  hundred  Italian 
families,  and  after  prospering  there,  as  they  undoubtedly  will,  these 
will  draw  after  them  friends  and  relations  who  may  hitherto  have 
been  deterred,  by  the  initial  difficulties  of  colonization,  from  follow- 
ing their  example.  The  individual  emigrant  is  handicapped  from 
the  outset.     He  has  ; to  break  through  a  wall  of  triple  brass  in 


order  to  establish  himself,  and  the  feeble  forces  of  a  single  settler 
often  succumb  before  insurmountable  obstacles.  This  is  not 
the  case,  however,  when  a  whole  communitv  settles  in  a  foseign 
land." 

It  is  urged,  of  course,  by  those  who  oppose  the  scheme,  that  the 
Government  ought  to  keep  Italians  at  home,  that  the  encourage- 
ment of  emigration  is  unwise  and  suicidal.  These  objections  are 
met  by  the  Tribuna  with  the  following  arguments  : 

"  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  Government  is  quite  justified  in 
deviating  from  such  rigid  and  abstract  principles  as  these.  In 
this  case  it  is  a  matter  of  choosing  the  best  course,  and  of  giving 
support  to  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  ...  It  has  been  urged  that  the 
number  of  emigrants  from  Italy  has  already  reached  a  startling 
figure,  800,000  every  year. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government,  we  are  told,  rather  to  check 
than  to  encourage  this  exodus.  This  is  quite  true,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  aim  to  encourage  the  exodus  but  merely  to 
point  out  the  course  it  had  better  take,  and  to  suggest  its  most 
advantageous  Promised  Land." 

Australia  is  indeed  a  Promised  Land,  pursues  this  writer,  and 
Australia's  political  system  is  most  favorable  to  newcomers  from 
Europe.     Thus  we  read  : 

"At  this  present  moment  the  people  of  Australia  are  living  up 
to  economic  ideals  of  which  the  essence  is  justice.  In  that  coun- 
try agricultural  laborers  are  not  despoiled  of  their  earnings  by  the 
greed  of  intermediaries.  Moreover,  the  Australian  Government 
is  disposed  to  make  large  land  grants  on  the  most  liberal  terms, 
to  open  up  what  we  may  style  a  bank  of  agrarian  credit,  so  that 
the  emigrant,  as  soon  as  he  lands,  may  rise  at  once  to  the  dignity 
of  a  landed  proprietor,  with  certainty  of  maintaining  his  position 
without  being  subject  to  the  power  of  those  blood-suckers  who  in 
the  United  States  and  in  South  America  fatten  on  the  earnings  of 
the  poor  laboring  man." 

The  semisocialistic  tendencies  of  the  Australian  Government 
are  favorable  to  the  liberty  of  the  toiler,  adds  this  writer.  The 
climate  is  healthy.  The  Italian  in  Australia  runs  no  risk  either  of 
being  robbed  and  opprest  or  of  dying  of  yellow  fever. —  Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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LORD  ROBERTS  IN  A  PANIC 

THE  classic  pessimist  of  Goldsmith's  play  has  always  had  his 
counterpart  and  antitype  in  public  as  well  as  in  private  life. 
Now  that  fleets  and  armies  are  subjects  which  night  and  clay  tor- 
ment the  minds  of  European  statesmen,  the  Mr.  Croaker  of  the 
hour  in  England  is  said  to  be  Lord  Roberts,  who  thinks  that  the 
shores  of  Albion  are  threatened  with  invasion.  In  a  recent  speech 
this  veteran  of  many  battles  remarked  that  Mr.  Haldane's  terri- 


GUNNERY    WHILE   YOU    WAIT. 

Mr.  Haldane — "In  the  event  of  invasion  I  shall  depend  upon 
my  brave  territorial  force  to  manipulate  this  magnificent  and  com- 
plicated weapon.'' 

Field-marshal  Punch — "  Going  to  give  them  any  training?" 

Mr.  H  — "  Oh,  perhaps  a  fortnight  or  so  a  year." 

F.-M.  P.— ''Ah!  then  they'll  need  to  be  pretty  brave,  won't  they  ?" 

—Punch  (London). 

torial  army  would  be  ineffective  against  the  attack  of  a  foreign 
force  once  landed  on  British  coasts.  Speaking  in  the  House  of 
Lords  he  declared  that  in  such  an  emergency  "the  regular  army 
with  all  the  competent  field  artillery  would  be  abroad."  With  up- 
lifted finger  and  voice  of  prophetic  earnestness  he  is  said  to  have 
added  :  "  I  am  satisfied  that  when  this  country  is  invaded,  it  is  al- 
most certain  to  be  done  by  surprize,"  that  is.  he  explained,  "while 
the  navy  will  be  away,  doing  its  legitimate  work,  seeking  out  the 
enemy's  fleet,  protecting  our  widely  scattered  com- 
merce, and  insuring  the  safe  delivery  of  our  food 
supplies." 

Speaking  of  these  remarks  as  an  attack  upon  the 
big  navy  plans  of  Lord  Tweedmouth  and  territorial 
army  scheme   of   Mr.    Haldane,    The    Westminster 
tti  i  London)  remarks  : 

"All  human  plans  are  liable  to  the  unforeseen, 
but  if  there  is  any  better  way  for  meeting  this  emer- 
.  than  the  organization  now  proposed,  we 
should  like  to  know  it.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be 
sure.  There  is  no  conceivable  scheme  in  which 
some  alarmist  or  other  will  not  be  able  to  find 
flaws.  When  we  have  the  navy  that  the  biggest  of 
big  navy  leaguers  demand,  and  when  we  have  added 

to  it  the  army  that  the  most  advanced  conscription- 

ist  desires,  there  will  still  be  scaremongers  who  will 
make  our  flesh  creep  by  imagining  a  combination 
of  the  whole  world  for  our  overthrow.  There  are 
militarists  who,  as  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  said, 
would  fortify  the  moon  to  protect  us  against  an  in- 
vasion from  Mars.  We  must  consider  these  hy- 
potheses according  to  their  reasonable  probability  in 


the  world  as  it  is.  How,  for  instance,  can  we  give  concrete  shape  to 
the  supposition  of  the  regular  army  withdrawn  and  the  fleet  at  the 
same  time  either  occupied  elsewhere  or  unable  to  cope  with  the  in- 
vader? Whoever  takes  it  in  terms  of  Germany.  France,  Russia.  Ja- 
pan, will  rind  it  extraordinarily  difficult  to  give  it  shape  or  meaning." 

Sir  John  C.  Ready  Colomb,  a  naval  and  military  expert  of  con- 
siderable authority,  author  of  "The  Defense  of  Great  and  Greater 
Britain,"  has  written  to  the  London  Times  protesting  against  the 
pessimistic  views  of  Lord  Roberts.  He  thinks  that  there  will  be 
in  England  a  regular  army  until  the  territorial  army  has  been 
trained,  and  concludes  : 

"I  confess  to  some  difficulty  in  understanding  what  Lord  Roberts 
has  in  his  mind,  or  what  enemy's  fleet  he  thinks  ours  will  be  seek- 
ing out  to  the  detriment  of  naval  action  in  safeguarding  this  coun- 
try against  the  military  surprize  he  fears.  He  surely  can  not  mean 
the  would-be  invaders'  fleet,  for  in  that  case  such  action  by  our 
fleet  would  be  the  prevention  of  the  dangers  of  military  descent  on 
British  soil,  to  avert  which  Lord  Roberts  demands  the  creation  of 
huge  military  forces  only  available  for  home  defense." 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Haldane's  scheme  of  substituting  volunteers 
for  the  present  regulars  The  Saturday  Review  (London)  observes  : 

"  Lord  Roberts  very  rightly  described  such  expedients  as  worse 
than  useless,  indeed  a  positive  danger  to  their  own  side  ;  and  he 
stated  that  he  would  prefer  to  have  mounted  riflemen  rather  than 
sham  artillery.  The  point  really  is,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
maintain  such  regular  batteries  as  we  have  in  full  efficiency." 

The  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  man  Mr.  Haldane  styled  "the 
greatest  living  general  in  the  world  "  have  also  reached  the  ears  of 
Germany  and  of  course  are  interpreted  as  being  directed  against 
that  country.  General  Roberts,  says  the  Hamburger  Nach- 
richten,  in  a  tone  of  derision,  is  merely  indulging  one  of  his  fads, 
and  it  continues  in  the  following  strain  : 

"The old  Field  Marshal  has  again  mounted  his  hobby-horse  and 
in  the  Upper  House,  as  it  happens  this  time,  utters  his  fearful 
warnings  about  an  invasion  of  England  and  the  necessity  of  army 
reform.  Lord  Roberts  seems  to  forget  that  a  military  man  always 
exposes  himself  to  the  charge  of  prepossession  and  prejudice  when 
he  speaks  on  military  matters  before  laymen.  He  always  pleads 
for  the  interests  of  land  forces,  and  thinks  by  land  alone  is  his 
country  to  be  threatened  and  by  land  defended.  A  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  in  garrison  all  the  time,  he  declares,  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  this  defense.  In  only  one  point  is  he  in  the  right; 
namely,  that  the  so-called  territorial  army  must  be  quickly 
equipped  and  trained,  and  this  matter  may  not  be  deferred  until 
the  invasion  which  he  predicts  takes  place.  It  is  absurd,  how- 
ever, to  think  as  he  states  that  such  an  invasion  can  be  one  of  those 
sudden,  unexpected,  and  piratical  attacks  as  brought  England 
originally  into  the  possession  of  Teutonic  freebooters." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


INW  l  I  COMB  GUESTS, 
Ghosts  of  outraged  peoples  that  attend  the  imperial  jubilee  celebration  of  Francis  Joseph. 

—Fischietio  (Turin). 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


A  CITY  OF  PILLS 

IT  is  somewhat  surprizing  to  learn  from  an  article  contributed 
by  J.  Olivier  Curwood  to  The  Technical  World  Magazine 
(Chicago,  April)  that  Detroit,  Mich.,  turns  out  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  world's  supply  of  pills,  or  in  round  numbers  six 
thousand  millions.  Over  two  thousand  different  varieties  of  pills 
are  made  here — enough,  the  writer  assures  us,  "to  reach  three 
times  around  the  earth  at  the  equator."     He  goes  on  : 

"  Interesting  statistics  are  gathered  by  the  pill-manufacturers, 
and  these  statistics  show  that  the  'pill  habit '  is  rapidly  on  the  in- 
crease in  the  United  States,  and  at  the  present  time  is  growing  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent,  a  year.  This  tremendous  increase  is 
brought  about  mostly  by  women,  who  have  largely  given  up  the 
liquid  patent  medicines  of  old  for  the  more  easily  carried  pill,  for, 
according  to  the  report  of  a  large  number  of  physicians  in  eighteen 
great  American  cities,  there  is  hardly  a  woman  who  is  not  a  user 
of  pills  of  some  kind  or  other.  Each  year  about  two  hundred  new 
makes  are  added  to  Detroit's  list  of  pills,  for  pill-discoverers  are 
ceaseless  in  their  endeavors 

"  Few  people,  when  swallowing  their  pills,  for  a  moment  dream 
that  romance  and  tragedy  play  a  large  part  in  the  building  up  of 
these  little  pellets.  Few  stop  to  consider  that  the  entire  world  is 
scoured  for  the  materials  which  are  found  in  pills,  that  expeditions 
are  sent  into  the  frozen  North,  and  others  into  the  wildest  parts  of 
South  America,  Ceylon,  Africa,  and  Asia.  The  hunt  for  herbs  and 
barks  is  as  unceasing  as  that  for  gold,  and  sometimes  it  is  no  less 
exciting.  Even  fishing  fleets  are  chartered  by  Detroit  pharmaceu- 
tical institutions,  and  at  certain  seasons  in  the  year  these  fleets 
scour  the  seas  for  those  creatures  which  contain  valuable  oils  used 
in  the  making  of  pills." 

One  manufacturer  of  pills,  Mr.  Curwood  tells  us,  led  to  South 
America  an  expedition  costing  $20,000   in  search  of  a  valuable 


Amazon.     The  writer's  description  of  the  processes  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  pills  and  pellets  is  interesting.     He  says  : 

"  In  the  mass-room  one  first  begins  to  understand  the  real  opera- 
tion of  pill  manufacture.  This  room  reminds  one  of  a  great 
bakery.  In  it  are  dozens  of  big  rolls,  through  which  men  are  con- 
stantly working  dough-like  masses  of  material,  of  all  colors,  and 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Technical  World  Magazine." 

GRINDING  UP    A  SANDALWOOD   LOG   FOR    PILLS. 

drug,  and  he  was  so  long  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Amazon  region 
that  his  friends  supposed  him  to  have  perished.  Another  repre- 
sentative of  a  Detroit  pill  firm  crossed  the  entire  South  American 
continent  on  horseback,  and  still  another  went  2,500  miles  up  the 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Technical  World  Magazine." 

MIXING   THE    PILL   INGREDIENTS. 

with  odors  that  penetrate  to  the  very  soul  of  one,  as  a  visitor  re- 
cently exprest  it.  To  this  room  comes  the  formula.  In  other 
words,  a  white-clad  man  comes  in  from  another  department  of  the 
factory  bearing  in  his  arms  the  materials  for  a  certain  batch  of 
pills.  There  may  be  half  a  dozen  or  more  different  materials  in 
this  batch,  which  is  given  to  one  of  the  mixers,  or  'dough-men.' 
This  man  now  begins  to  mix  the  batch,  much  as  a  woman  might 
go  about  the  mixing  of  materials  for  a  pie  or  a  cake.  It  may  take 
him  half  a  day  to  get  the  material  into  proper  condition,  and  then 
it  goes  to  another  department,  where  there  are  other  machines, 
operated  by  dozens  of  girls  and  women. 

"  Take  a  piece  of  ordinary  dough  between  the  palms  of  your 
hands,  rub  your  palms  backward  and  forward,  and  you  will  soon 
have  your  dough  in  the  shape  of  a  noodle.  The 'noodle-machines,' 
operated  by  the  girls,  work  on  the  same  principle.  Chunks  of 
dough  are  thrown  between  two  working  planes,  and  the  long, 
round,  even  noodles  run  out  at  the  other  end.  These  noodles,  or 
pipes,  now  go  to  other  girls  and  other  machines,  where  they  are 
cut  into  pill  lengths.  These  small  bits  of  the  noodles  are  now 
worked  into  round  pills  by  hand,  a  girl  of  ordinary  ability  turning 
out  several  thousand  a  day. 

"But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  pills  are  not 'hand-made,' 
but  are  manufactured  by  machines  which  are  capable  of  turning 
out  as  high  as  two  million  pills  a  day.  From  the  mixing-room  the 
dough  goes  to  these  machines,  each  of  which  has  two  operators. 
In  the  top  of  the  machine  one  of  the  operators  drops  small  chunks 
of  the  dough.  A  chunk  works  downward,  is  shuffled  between  two 
belts  until  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  pipe,  then  goes  through  a  cutter, 
where  it  is  clipped  into  even  lengths,  and  as  it  works  still  farther 
down  in  the  machine  it  is  molded  into  shape,  so  that  when  it  drops 
out  below  the  pill  is  round  or  a  perfect  oval,  as  the  type  of  ma- 
chine may  be. 

"  In  a  single  day  this  machine  turns  out  two  million  pills,  which 
would  make  one  hundred  thousand  boxes  of  twenty  each  ;  but,  as 
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yet,  the  pills  are  far  from  complete.  They  are  now  taken  to  a 
drying-room,  and  alter  a  lew  hours  go  to  the  coating-room.  In 
every  pharmaceutical  house  this  coating-room  is  a  place  of  mys- 
tery, where  secret  processes  are  carried  on,  and  where  visitors  are 
not  allowed  long  to  remain.  As  one  approaches  this  part  of  the 
factory  he  hears  a  roaring  sound,  which  in  time  grows  almost  deaf- 
ening. Inside  the  great  room  a  score  of  huge  revolving  pans  are 
at  work,  and  in  every  pan  anywhere  from  one  million  to  twenty 
million  pills  are  tumbling  and  whirling  about  with  great  rapidity. 
Here  the  process  of 'coating'  the  pills  is  going  on.  Perhaps  a 
chocolate  coating  is  being  used  at  one  of  the  pans.  Beside  this 
pan  the  operator  stands,  a  pail  of  chocolate  sirup  in  one  hand  and 
a  small  ladle  in  the  other.  Every  few  minutes  he  turns  a  ladleful 
of  the  sirup  into  the  mass  of  revolving  pills,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  steady  blast  of  cold  air  is  blowing  upon  the  pills  from  the  mouth 
of  a  funnel  that  opens  into  the  pan.  Thus  the  pills  gradually  coat 
themselves,  and  are  kept  from  sticking  together  by  their  constant 
tumbling  about  and  the  cold  air.  When  they  have  received  suffi- 
cient coating  they  are  allowed  to  revolve  until  perfectly  dry. 

"  In  another  pan  it  may  be  that  an  exceedingly  interesting  process 
is  under  way.  Here  no  sirup  is  added,  but  among  the  whirling 
pills  one  now  and  then  catches  the  glint  of  gold.  These  pills  are 
to  be  gold-coated.  In  the  pan  are  placed  strips  of  gold-leaf,  and 
during  the  course  of  a  day  five  million  little  pills  will  dress  them- 
selves in  a  beautiful  golden  hue  by  beating  themselves,  without 


various  forms,  have  been  employed  to  destroy  noxious  insects ; 
this  is  current  usage  in  England  and  America,  and  it  is  gaining 
ground  in  France,  as  is  shown  by  the  production,  in  tons,  of 
arseniate  of  soda,  Schweinfurt  green,  the  arseniates  of  copper  and 
lead,  etc.  Some  persons  have  been  alarmed  by  this  state  of  af- 
fairs, which  they  regard  as  a  danger  to  the  public  health,  and  they 
recall  that  a  law  passed  in  1846  forbids  the  use  of  arsenical  com- 
pounds as  insecticides.  But  a  law  of  1846  is  rather  old — sixty-two 
years  ! — and  we  must  not  wonder  that  the  progress  of  chemistry  as 
applied  to  agriculture  has  caused  it  to  fall  into  desuetude.  To 
forbid  absolutely  the  use  of  such  compounds  to  our  farmers  would 
be  to  place  them  in  a  position  of  inferiority.  As  for  new  and 
stricter  regulations,  we  are  not  fond  in  France  of  documents  of 
this  kind.  Let  us  hope  that,  if  adopted,  they  will  injure  no  one 
and  will  be  easily  enforced."—  Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


THE  GREATEST  LABOR-SAVERS 

"  A  /f-A-CHINES  that  supplant  muscle"  is  what  the  great  travel- 

■L*  ■*-     ing  cranes   of  the  modern  factory  are  called  by  F.  M. 

Feiker  in  a  leading  article  in  factory  (Chicago,  March).     Cranes, 

says  Mr.  Feiker,  are  the  great  time-savers  of  all  methods  of  inter- 


Courtfsy  of  "  Factory." 


A    CRANE    THAT    LIFTS    A    LOCOMOTIVE. 
One  man,  with  this  80-ton  traveling  crane,  can  raise  a  93-ton  locomotive  and  transfer  it  the  length  of  the  shop. 


cessation,  upon  these  pieces  of  gold-leaf.  Silver-leaf  is  used  in 
the  same  way. 

"There  are  uncounted  billions  of  pills,  however,  that  are  neither 
coated  with  gold,  silver,  nor  sweet  stuff,  but  which  have  'skins  ' 
of  gelatin.  Pills  to  be  thus  coated,  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  dry- 
ing-room, go  to  what  is  known  as  the  gelatin-room,  where  other 
scores  of  girls  are  at  work  before  tanks  of  hot  gelatin.  Each  of 
these  operators  is  equipped  with  a  hollow  tube,  from  which  the  air 
is  constantly  being  drawn  by  suction,  and  which  is  perforated  by 
scores  of  tiny  holes.  When  this  tube  is  lowered  among  a  mass  of 
pills  the  suction  draws  a  pill  to  each  hole,  and  the  row  of  pills  on 
the  bar  is  then  submerged  in  the  gelatin.  This  operation  coats 
only  aboul  three-quarters  of  a  pill.  The  bar  is  then  allowed  to 
pass  through  a  current  oJ  cold  air,  which  dries  the  gelatin,  and 
after  this  the  gelatin-coated  ends  of  the  pills  are  attracted  to  an- 
other bar.  when  the  uncoated  parts  of  the  pills  are  also  submerged. 

"After  the  coating  of  pills  they  are  sent  to  the  sorting- and  pack- 
ing-rooms, where  the  defective  pills  are  picked  out  and  thrown 
away,  and  where  the  finished  product  is  done  up  in  the  packages 
for  which  it  is  intended,  labeled,  and  sent  to  the  shipping-rooms." 


ABSEN1C    IN   AGRICULTURE     Alt  ho  a  physician's  prescrip- 
tion   is   necessary  to   buy  a  few  grains   of   arsenic   at    a    druggist's, 

arsenical  compounds  may  be  had  freelj  in  large  quantities  as 
poison  or  as  pigments.     A  writer  iii  Cosmos  (Paris,  February  1) 

notes  also  that  they  are  now  sold  by  the  barrel  for  the  use  oi  farm- 
ers.     I  lc  says : 

"In  fact,   for  several  years  past,  arsenical  compounds,  under 


factory  communication.  So  thoroughly  has  the  crane  entered  into 
the  construction  work  of  various  classes  of  industry,  he  tells  us, 
that  the  labor  of  ten  thousand  men  often  is  contingent  upon  the 
dexterity  of  a  few  score  crane-operators,  and  a  strike  among  the 
crane-men  can  paralyze  the  activities  of  a  manufactory  more 
quickly  than  any  other  cause.  It  took  one  hundred  thousand  men 
thirty  years  to  build  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  pyramids  at  Gizeh. 
Engineering  operations  are  conducted  on  a  different  time-basis 
nowadays,  remarks  Mr.   Feiker.      He  continues  : 

"Some  engineer  has  figured  that  it  takes  eight  men  four  hours 
(at  a  cost  of  $5.14)  to  lift  off  the  drives,  with  jackscrews,  a  ten- 
wheel  locomotive  weighing  132,000  pounds.  Four  men  with  pneu- 
matic jacks  can  do  the  job  in  one  hour.  An  electric  traveling 
crane  requires  only  ten  minutes  to  perform  the  task. 

"To  do  the  work  quickly  and  cheaply,  there  are  many  kinds  of 
cranes  and  auxiliary  hoists  equipped  with  special  prehensile  linings 
to  adapt  them  to  all  classes  of  work.  From  the  traveling  cranes 
which  will  carry  400,000  pounds  the  thousand-foot  length  of  an  erect- 
ing-shopdown  to  the  small  traveling  hoist  for  transporting  delicate 
patterns  from  pattern  storage  to  foundry,  there  are  cranes  for 
handling  and  conveying  all  classes  o(  material.  Small  cranes, 
having  a  carrying  capacity  of  three  to  twenty  tons,  are  particularly 
useful  in  handling  materials  and  parts  in  the  small  machine-shops 
and  foundries.  Special  buckets  and  hooks  are  made  for  picking 
up  various  odd-shaped  pieces.  The  steel  lingers  of  the  traveling 
crane  in  the  rolling-mill  which  pick  a  white-hot  ingot  from  the 
furnace  with  precision,  weird  in  its  humanness,  are  replaced  in  the 
sheet-Steel  warehouse  by  an  electric  magnet  so  that  this  material, 
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once  so  unwieldy  to  handle,  can  be  stacked  in  compact  piles  by  the 
crane-operator  with  ease  and  certainty. 

"  For  the  different  classes  of  cranes  various  sources  of  power 
are  adapted.  Formerly  steam-power  and  the  human  biceps  only 
were  available,  but  of  late  electricity  and  comprest  air  have  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  driven  the  steam-engine  from  this  field,  and  in  many 
instances  the  small  electric  or  comprest-air  hoist  has  proved 
quicker  and  cheaper  for  handling  light  loads  than  the  hand-oper- 
ated hoist.  The  elimination  of  overhead  belting,  brought  about  by 
the  adoption  of  the  direct-connected  electric  motor  as  a  means  of 
driving  all  kinds  of  machinery',  has  increased  the  usefulness  of  the 
overhead  crane  by  giving  free  head-room  for  the  transfer  of 
materials 

"Electric  traveling  cranes  form  a  class  by  themselves  in  trans- 
portation equipment  for  the  factory.  Hoists  and  trolley-trucks 
operated  either  by  comprest  air  or  electricity  are  subsidiary  and 
serve  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the  prime  equipment.  With 
cranes  for  large  capacities,  a  smaller  hoist  for  handling  light 
pieces  forms  a  part  of  the  main  equipment.  The  small  hoist  is 
also  used  to  steady  a  heavy  balanced  load  which  may  be  carried 
by  the  main  hoist :  its  effectiveness  is  often  demonstrated  by  the 
dexterous  operator  who,  by  clever  manipulation  of  both  hoists, 
can  perform  many  feats  in  handling  material  quickly  and  exactly." 


"  Traveling  cranes  of  large  capacity  find  a  place  in  the  erecting- 
shop,  not  only  in  lifting  and  adjusting  parts  of  complete  machines, 
but  in  loading  the  product  on  the  cars  which  are  shunted  in  on 
tracks  at  the  shipping  end  of  the  building.  When  the  roof  of  the 
shop  has  to  be  made  high  to  clear  parts  of  considerable  length  a 
double-crane  equipment  is  essential.  The  lower-level  cranes  serve 
the  floor  and  handle  materials  during  the  early  stages  of  construc- 
tion, while  the  second-level  cranes  aid  the  construction  work 
twenty-five  and  forty  feet  above  the  floor.  The  installation  of  the 
lower-level  crane  equipment  eliminates  the  pendulum  motion  often 
set  up  in  handling  materials  with  too  long  a  'lift.'  " 


THE  X-RAY  AS  AN  INDICATOR  OF  DEATH 

AMONG  the  various  tests  proposed  to  discriminate  between 
real  and  apparent  death,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  is  that  of 
the  French  authority  who  proposes  to  photograph  certain  portions 
of  the  body  with  Roentgen  rays.  The  abdominal  organs,  he  as- 
serts, are  always  visible  in  such  a  radiograph  when  the  subject  is 
dead,  but  invisible  when  he  is  alive.     A  severe  examination  of 


Courtly  "t  "  Factory." 


A    FLEXIBLE     ARRANGEMENT    OF    PNEUMATIC    HOISTS    AND    TROLLEYS. 


In  the  boiler-room,  we  are  told,  various  modifications  of  the 
crane  are  built  for  handling  fuel.  Much  ingenious  machinery  of 
this  type  has  been  designed  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  transferring  the 
fuel  from  car  to  storage  and  from  storage  to  bunker.  Too  much 
refinement,  the  writer  thinks,  is  possible  in  this  matter  of  handling 
fuel.  In  a  small  plant,  interest  and  depreciation  on  too  elaborate 
an  equipment  may  amount  to  more  than  the  cost  of  handling  the 
coal  by  cart  and  horse,  and  such  an  installation,  therefore,  how- 
ever well  it  works,  is  not  economical.     To  quote  further  : 

"In  the  foundry,  the  traveling  crane,  the  pneumatic  hoist,  and 
the  electric  hoist  can  be  used  to  facilitate  materially  the  course  of 
production.  Jib-cranes,  hung  from  the  columns,  cheapen  the  cost 
of  handling  flasks  and  patterns.  Several  plants  have  found  this 
scheme  effective 

"The  use  of  cranes  in  the  machine-shop  is  so  wide-spread  that 
their  economy  there  is  well  known.  As  one  foreman  said,  'we 
used  to  build  big  things  but  it  took  months  to  do  a  job.  We 
couldn't  accomplish  much  nowadays  without  the  crane,  the  floor- 
plate,  and  the  portable  tool.' 

"  So  much  work  even  around  individual  tools  is  of  a  heavy  char- 
acter that  small  hoists  and  jib-cranes  soon  pay  for  their  installa- 
tion in  time  and  labor  saved.  Comprest  air  is  very  generally  avail- 
able about  a  shop,  and  pneumatic  hoists  form  a  most  convenient 
method  of  raising  and  adjusting  heavy  pieces  about  lathes,  boring- 
miils,  and  planers.  By  a  number  of  small  overhead  'I  '  beams 
and  pipes  a  very  flexible  hoisting  system  is  made  possible.  Or- 
dinarily the  position  of  the  cylinder  with  its  air-operated  piston  is 
vertical.  However,  the  pneumatic  hoist  can  be  used  in  a  horizon- 
tal position,  and  thus  adopted  in  low  rooms  and  basements. 


this  plan  does  not  entirely  uphold  its  value,  but  it  is  certainly  in- 
teresting.    Says  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  January  25) : 

"The  fear  of  being  buried  alive  haunts  the  minds  of  a  great 
many  people,  and  many  of  them  put  into  their  wills  odd  clauses 
that  they  think  will  prevent  such  a  thing.  Some  even  require  an 
autopsy — a  very  sure  method  of  avoiding  burial  alive,  but  also  of 
not  returning  to  life  in  case  of  merely  apparent  death.  Happily 
we  have  simpler  and  less  dangerous  methods.  There  are  cases  in 
which  there  is  no  doubt  of  death.  Certainty  is  based  on  lesions 
observed  before  decease  and  on  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
Doubt  arises  in  cases  of  sudden  death,  for  instance,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  nervous  subjects  ;  attacks  of  catalepsy  and  certain 
forms  of  asphyxia  leave  one  in  a  state  of  apparent  death.  Laborde 
invented  for  the  treatment  of  asphyxia  the  method  of  rhythmic 
traction  of  the  tongue,  and  with  his  familiar  tendency  to  exaggera- 
tion, he  said  to  his  pupils  that  he  was  teaching  a  method  for  treat- 
ing death.  He  must  have  added  mentally  the  word  'apparent,' 
since  the  old  adage  says  truly  : 

Contra  vim  mortis,  non  est  medicamen  in  hortis  * 

"  But  tho  it  is  impossible  to  revive  the  dead,  we  certainly  ought 
to  guard  against  burying  the  living 

"Death  is  certain  when  the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  and  it  has 
been  proposed,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  cessation  of  its  move- 
ments, to  use  a  long  needle,  thrust  into  the  thoracic  wall  and  pen- 
etrating the  cardiac  muscle.  The  contractions  of  the  heart  will  be 
transmitted  to  this  needle,  to  which  may  be  attached  a  small  pen- 
nant :  thus  it  will  amplify  and  make  visible  the  slightest  motion. 

"This  method  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  qualified  physician, 

♦Against  the  power  of  death  there  is  no  drug  in  our  gardens. 
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and  is  not  without  some  danger,  hut  there  is  a  simpler  one;  it  is 
sufficient  to  take  the  temperature  of  the  body.  If,  measured  in 
the  interior  of  the  body,  it  falls  to  the  neighborhood  of  200  [68° 
F.],  death  is  sure.  Thermometers  have  even  been  made  with  in- 
dexes by  means  of  which,  in  the  humblest  villages,  the  most  un- 
educated man  may  prove  the  presence  of  death. 

"Recently,  Yaillant  has  proposed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 

a  method  hard  to  carry 
out  except  in  large  cities 
— that  of  radiography. 

"It  would  appear,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Vaillant, 
that  the  radiographic  im- 
age of  the  abdomen  is 
quite  characteristic  in  a 
dead  body  and  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the 
living  subject.  The  au- 
thor gives  the  following 
information  : 

"In  a  radiograph  of  a 
living  person,  adult  or 
child,  the  stomach  and 
intestines  are  not  visible. 
In  that  of  a  dead  body 
these  two  organs  are  vis- 
ible if  the  individual  was 
an  adult  and  had  taken 
food. 

"Why  do  we  not  see 
the  stomach  and  intestine 
on  the  radiograph  of  a 
living  person?  Very  cer- 
tainly because  of  the 
continual  movements  of 
these  organs  and  their 
transparence.  As  soon 
as  life  has  ceased,  if  we  radiograph  the  abdomen,  we  obtain  very 
clearly  a  diagram  of  the  stomach  and  the  intestines,  the  intestinal 
convolutions  standing  out  in  all  their  details  ;  but  such  an  image 
is  never  obtained  from  the  living  subject.  .  .  .  The  writer  believes, 
therefore,  that  an  actual  diagnosis  of  death  can  be  made  by 
radiographic  examination  of  the  abdominal  organs." 

The  reviewer  thinks,  nevertheless,  that  this  conclusion  of  Vail- 


"In  the  case  of  any  organ  whatever,  more  or  less  perfect  immo- 
bility is  the  primary  condition  for  the  clearness  of  the  radiographic 
image.  By  voluntarily  suspending  the  respiratory  movements  for 
a  few  seconds  only  we  may  obtain  from  the  living  subject  .  .  . 
radiographic  images  of  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  lungs,  as  clear 
and  detailed  as  from  a  dead  body. 

"After  death  we  must  have,  on  the  one  hand,  immobility  of  the 
digestive  canal  .  .  .  and  on  the  other  the  inflation  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  with  gas,  to  explain  the  singular  clearness  of  the 
radiographic  images  of  the  abdomen.  Certain  parts  of  the  intes- 
tine may  be  radiographed  as  well  in  the  living  subject  as  in  the 
dead  .  .  .  when  their  movement  is  slight  and  they  are  commonly 
inflated  with  gas 

"We  are  justified  in  concluding,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  essen- 
tial and  characteristic  difference  in  clearness  between  radiographs 
of  the  living  and  the  dead  body,  but  only  differences  of  degree, 
varying  with  the  immobility  and  the  gaseous  contents  of  the 
digestive  tube. 

"The  conclusion  is  that,  without  denying  that  radiography  of  the 
abdomen  may  be  able  to  aid  in  differentiating  between  real  and 
apparent  death,  the  complexities  and  difficulties  of  the  problem 
have  by  no  means  been  resolved." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Dk;est. 


A    HKITISH   SUFFRAGETTE  IN  ACTION. 


BRITISH    SUFFRAGETTES    ADVERTISING    THEIR    MEETINGS. 

Women  who  desire  to  vote,  s.i\s  a  German  writer,  have  masculine  minds  and  hence  are  abnormal 
and  their  wishes  should  not  be  considered  representative. 

hint's  is  not  altogether  warranted,  and  he  quotes  a  still  more  re- 
cent investigation  by  Dr.  Beclere.  According  to  this  author,  the 
difference  between  ,1  radiograph  of  the  abdominal  organs  taken  in 
life  and  after  death  is  due  to  two  factors,  and  he  explains  the  mat- 
ter thus : 


SEX  AND  CHARACTER 

'TPHIS  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  a  German  author,  Otto  Weinin- 
■*■  ger,  who  recently  died  by  his  own  hand  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-one.  The  ideas  and  conclusions  of  the  work,  which  its  re- 
viewer terms  "the  thoughts  of  an  eminently  precocious  brain,"  are 
thus  epitomized  by  The  Hospital  (London,  March  14) : 

"The  'grund-idee  '  [fundamental  idea]  of  Weininger's  book  on 
the  matter  of  woman's  demand  for  a  vote  is  exprest  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence  in  no  ambiguous  terms:  'The  real  female  element 
has  neither  the  desire  nor  the  capacity  for  emancipation  in  this 
sense  (i.e.,  vote  acquirement).'  He  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
obvious  fact  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  apparently  an 
swering  to  the  name  'woman  '  who  do  require  this  vote.  He  sug- 
gests that  these  are  cases  where  the  female  is  more  male  in  char- 
acter and  appearance,  just  as  there  are  cases  where  the  male  is  of 
entirely  feminine  aspect.     Such  people  must  have  come  under  the 

observation  of  almost  every  medical 
man.  Weininger  then  concludes  that 
the  vote-seeking  woman  is  in  reality 
abnormal,  and  in  a  small  minority  so 
far  as  the  generality  of  the  sex  is 
concerned.  He  firmly  persists  in  the 
view  that  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
sexual  abnormalities  is  a  mistake  of 
the  gravest  nature.  He  points  out 
that,  broadly,  history  does  repeat  it- 
self, and  that  there  is  a  peculiar  peri- 
odicity about  the  majority  of  remark- 
able movements. 

"As  early  as  the  tenth  century  there 
was  a  woman's  movement,  and  in  the 
fifteenth    and    sixteenth    there    were 
writers   like   Sir  Thomas    More  and 
Agrippa  von  Nettesheim,  the  former 
of  whom  declared    that    woman  was 
the  equal,  the  latter  the  superior,  of 
man.     If  this  periodicity  could  be  es- 
tablished approximately  as  a  scientific 
law  we  should  be  forced  once  more  to 
consider  what  the  causes  are  (always 
supposing     that    Weininger's    theory 
holds  good)  which  tend  to  produce  at 
given  times  a  greater  number  whose 
behavior  is  abnormal  owing  to  abnor- 
malities of  sex.     We  do  not  mean  to  assert,  after  the  manner  of 
Plato,  that  happiness  is  only  possible  where  a  philosopher  governs 
the  State,  but  we  can  not  help  feeling  that  the  scientific— nay,  the 
economic  and  political  — future  of  our  country  will  largely  depend 
on  the  efficiency  oJ  medical  science.     Theories  fresh  from  the  fur- 
nace can  never  be  better  tested  than  on  the  anvil  of  medical  practise. 
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where  a  man  sees  his  fellow  men  both  at  their  best  and  their  worst, 
where  he  can  search  for  evidence  to  support  or  evidence  to  refute  the 
most  fascinating  hypothesis.  It  is  probable  that  such  theories  as 
those  exprest  by  Weininger  will  not  bear  the  test  of  rigid  scrutiny, 
but  praise  is  due  to  him  even  for  attempting  brilliantly  to  solve  so 
vexed  a  question." 


WAR  A  LA  TESLA 

IT  is  suggested  by  Nikola  Tesla  that  in  the  event  of  war  a  hos- 
tile navy  could  be  swamped  by  a  huge  tidal  wave  created  by 
the  explosion  at  sea  of  a  large  quantity  of  nitroglycerin.  Says  a 
writer  in  The  Technical  World  Magazine  (Chicago,  April) : 

"Nikola  Tesla  bears  an  honored  name  in  electrical  science  and 
has  done  memorable  work  in  oscillatory  currents  and  in  connec- 
tion with  Hertzian  waves.  A  few  years  ago,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, he  stood  in  the  theater  of  the  Royal  Institution  with  oscil- 
latory currents  of  unheard  of  voltage  playing  about  his  unharmed 
head,  and  this  taste  for  the  sensational  appears  to  grow  with  in- 
creasing years,  so  that  now  Tesla's  projects  nearly  always  have  a 
ring  of  the  glaringly  impossible,  and  are  seldom  anything  more 
than  plausible.  His  latest  idea  is  that  of  creating  an  enormous 
tidal  wave  for  purposes  of  coast  defense  in  order  to  annihilate  a 
hostile  fleet.  It  may  be  assumed,  remarks  Mr.  Tesla,  that  'thirty 
tons  of  nitroglycerin  compound  be  employed  to  create  the  tidal 
disturbance.  This  material,  weighing  about  twice  as  much  as 
water,  can  be  stored  in  a  cubical  tank  eight  feet  each  way  or  in  a 
spherical  vessel  of  ten  feet  diameter.  ...  At  the  propitious  mo- 
ment the  signal  is  given,  the  charge  sunk  to  the  proper  depth  and 
ignited.  .  .  .  The  water  is  incompressible.  The  explosion  propa- 
gates through  the  compound  at  a  speed  of  three  miles  a  second,  so 
that  the  whole  mass  will  be  converted  into  gas  before  the  water 
can  give  way  appreciably,  and  a  spherical  bubble  ten  feet  in  diam- 
eter will  form.  The  gaseous  pressure  against  the  surrounding 
water  will  be  20,000  atmospheres,  or  140  tons  to  the  square  inch. 
At  this  point  Mr.  Tesla  relapses  into  a  maze  of  calculations  of 
calories  and  power  units,  where  it  is  difficult  and  unnecessary  to 
follow  him.  He  emerges  presently  with  the  resultant  statement 
that  25,000,000  tons  of  water  would  be  raised  one  foot,  or  a  smaller 
quantity  to  a  correspondingly  greater  elevation.  The  height  and 
length  of  the  wave  will  be  determined  by  the  depth  at  which  the 
disturbance  originated.  Opening  in  the  center  like  a  volcano,  the 
great  hollows  will  belch  forth  a  shower  of  ice.  Some  sixteen  sec- 
onds later  a  valley  of  600  feet  depth,  counted  from  normal  ocean- 
level,  will  form,  surrounded  by  a  perfectly  circular  swell,  approxi- 
mately of  equal  height,  which  will  enlarge  in  diameter  at  the  rate 
of  about  220  feet  per  second.  It  is  futile,  concludes  Mr.  Tesla, 
pleasantly,  to  consider  the  effect  on  a  neighboring  vessel,  however 
large.     Even  a  navy  would  be  destroyed." 


A  FAMILIAR  MYSTERY— Gravitation,  the  first  force  man  en- 
countered, is  still  the  one  he  knows  least  about,  says  Prof.  Ernest 
F.  Nichols,  of  Columbia,  in  a  recent  lecture,  published  in  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York,  April).  In  our  knowledge 
of  this  force,  the  writer  assures  us,  we  have  got  no  farther  than 
where  Newton  left  it  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago.     He  goes  on  : 

"We  have  some  inkling  of  the  possible  machinery  by  which  one 
electric  charge  acts  upon  another  at  a  distance  and  we  feel  nearly 
as  sure  that  the  push  or  pull  is  carried  by  the  ether  as  that  the 
pull  of  a  horse  on  a  cart  is  through  the  traces  which  bind  him  to 
it.  With  gravitation  the  case  is  very  different,  for  we  have  not 
as  yet  the  slightest  valid  conception  of  hoiu  the  pull  of  one  mass 
upon  another  is  conducted  across  the  intervening  space,  nor  what 
conducts  it.  We  can  get  no  farther  until  the  speed  with  which 
gravitational  disturbances  travel  has  been  measured,  and  no  one  at 
present  seems  to  know  how  to  go  about  making  such  an  experiment. " 

Of  the  difference  between  gravitation  and  electric  force,  Pro- 
fessor Nichols  says  : 

"Every  free  charge  [of  electricity]  exerts  a  force  upon  every 
other  charge  in  the  universe,  just  as  every  particle  of  matter  exerts 
a  force  on  every  other  particle  of  matter  however  distant.  But 
with  matter  the  particles  are  invariably  urged  toward  each  other, 
while  electric  charges  may  be  either  drawn   together  or  forced 


apart,  depending  on  the  kinds  of  charges.     We  have  both  positive 
and  negative  electricity,  but  only  one  kind  of  matter 

"The  force  of  attraction  or  repulsion  between  two  charges  of 
electricity  is  diminished  by  replacing  the  free  ether  between  them 
with  any  material  medium,  but  the  force  of  gravitation  between 
two  bodies  remains  constant  as  long  as  the  distance  remains  con- 
stant, and  intervening  masses  are  powerless  10  shield  or  to  alter  it. 
Hence  we  can  not  yet  attribute  the  gravitation  of  matter  to  any 
electricity  which  may  be  contained  in  it,  nor  prove  the  ether  to  be 
the  medium  through  which  the  force  acts. 

"Gravitation  is  still  unconnected,  unattached  to  anything  else 
in  nature;  as  independent  as  Mr.  Kipling's 'cat  that  walked  by 
himself,  and  all  places  were  alike  to  him.*  It  is  still  the  stum- 
bling-block to  the  physicist  which  it  has  been  these  many  years. 
How  can  he  explain  a  universe  when  lie  is  unable  to  give  a  reason- 
able account  of  the  cement  which  holds  it  together?  " 


NITROGEN  BY  A  NEW  PROCESS 

'  I  "HE  production  of  chemically  pure  nitrogen  presents  such 
*-  difficulties  that  it  hir  been  adjudged  practically  impossible, 
at  least  on  any  industrial  <•■  commercial  scale.  Even  using  liquid 
air,  as  in  the  latest  and  Lest  process,  the  gas  obtained  is  not  per- 
fectly pure.  By  lowering  the  temperature  so  far  that  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air  is  not  only  liquefied,  but  solidified,  it  has  now  been 
found  that  it  may  be  removed  in  a  chemically  pure  state.  Says 
Cosmos  (Paris)  in  a  report  of  this  new  method  ■ 

"As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  liquefy  the  gases  of  the  atmo- 
sphere on  an  industrial  scale,  the  plan  was  formed  to  separate  by 
distillation  its  divers  components,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  the  constituent  elements  of  the  mixture  liquefy — or,  inversely, 
vaporize — at  different  temperatures.  In  particular  the  points  of 
liquefaction  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the  two  principal  constituents 
of  the  air,  are  respectively  — 1820  and  — 1950  ;  below  this  latter 
temperature  and  at  atmospheric  pressure  these  two  constituents 
form  a  transparent  liquid  slightly  tinted  with  blue,  the  color  of 
liquid  oxygen.  As  the  temperature  of  this  liquid  rises,  the  nitro- 
gen, which  is  the  more  volatile,  vaporizes  first,  and  when  the  tem- 
perature is  intermediate  between  — 1950  and  — 1820,  almost  noth- 
ing is  left  but  the  liquid  oxygen.  The  phenomenon  is  somewhat 
complex  ;  the  oxygen  evaporates  also,  even  below  — 1820,  but  less 
rapidly  than  the  nitrogen.  .  .  .  Thus  may  be  obtained  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  gases,  in  separate  form  and  practically  pure  for  the  uses 
of  commerce. 

"According  to  Le  Journal  de  r Electrolyse,  Prof.  H.  Erdmann 
has  just  patented  a  process  for  obtaining  chemically  pure  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  Dr.  Erdmann  does  not  use  for  this  purpose  com- 
pletely liquid  air ;  he  extracts  the  nitrogen  in  the  frozen  state. 

"  If  we  place  liquid  air,  including  the  nitrogen  and  all  the  other 
constituents,  in  a  good  vacuum  of  10  to  20  millimeters  of  mercury, 
the  rapid  vaporization  of  part  of  the  liquid  determines  a  chilling 
of  the  remainder,  in  which  is  presently  seen  a  crystalline  mass. 
This  is  the  nitrogen  which  has  solidified  within  the  liquid  oxygen. 
In  fact,  nitrogen  has  a  point  of  fusion  (or  of  solidification)  that  is 
remarkably  high  in  comparison  with  that  of  oxygen.  .  .  .  The 
boiling-points  of  the  two  liquids  are  only  13°  apart,  while  the 
points  of  solidification  are  200  apart.  It  may  be  imagined  that  the 
separation  of  the  nitrogen  in  crystals  from  the  liquid  oxygen,  by 
the  Erdmann  method,  furnishes  a  remarkably  pure  gas.  Never- 
theless, the  removal  of  the  crystals  from  the  'mother  liquor  '  .  .  . 
still  presents  some  technical  difficulties,  as  it  must  take  place  out 
of  contact  with  the  air;  otherwise  the  crystals  melt  and  volatilize 
immediately,  as  the  surrounding  temperature  is  more  than  2000 
higher  than  their  own. 

"It  has  been  thought  impossible  to  obtain  nitrogen  in  a  high 
degree  of  purity.  It  is  used  to  fill  thermometers,  to  inflate  pneu- 
matic tires,  where  it  takes  the  place  of  ordinary  air  with  advan- 
tage, and  in  the  manufacture  of  nitrates  and  of  calcic  cyanamid. 
But  it  would  seem  that,  apart  from  the  uses  of  the  laboratory, 
nearly  pure  nitrogen  is  good  enough  for  these  purposes,  and  this 
will  be  preferably  obtained  by  processes  of  distillation  and  rectifi- 
cation of  liquid  air,  which  are  evidently  more  economical  than  the 
Erdmann  system,  since  they  do  not  require  such  low  temperatures." 
—  Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


CONGREGATIONALISM'S  NEW  CREED 

CERTAIN  leaders  ol  English  Congregationalism  have  re- 
sponded to  th<  i  demand  for  new  creeds  with  one  nota- 
ble for  its  brevity.  It  consistsof  seven  articles,  and  is  formulated. 
so  its  authors  assert,  in  order  "to  help  their  fellow  Congregation- 
alists  who  are  disturbed  by  theological  controversies,  and  to  give 
assurance  of  their  soundness  of  faith  to  Christians  of  other  denom- 
inations." The  creed  is  issued  under  the  authority  and  credence 
of  Principals  Fairbairn,  Forsyth,  Garvie,  Horton.  and  Jowett, 
foremost  among  the  conservative  element  of  the  English  Church 
who  have  not  sympathized  with  Dr.  R.  J.  Campbell.  The  arti- 
cles, as  printed  in  Tlie  Christian  Observer  (Louisville,  Presby- 
terian), are  : 

"  i.  We  believe  in  the  personality  of  God  the  Father,  transcend- 
ent as  Maker  and  Ruler  of  all  things,  and  yet,  through  his  eternal 
Spirit,  immanent  in  the  world,  and  particularly  in  man  and  his 
history. 

"2.  We  believe  that  sin,  so  far  from  being  necessary  to  man's 
development,  is,  as  a  distrust  of  God,  and  disobedience  to  him,  a 
perversion  of  the  moral  and  religious  nature,  which,  apart  from 
redemption,  would  involve  man  in  ruin. 

"3.  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God, 
came  into  the  world  to  reveal  the  holy  love  and  grace  of  God,  and 
to  redeem  men  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  once  for  all  upon  the 
Cross  for  the  sin  of  the  world,  so  conveying  to  the  individual  be- 
liever the  divine  pardon. 

"4.  We  believe  that  this  pardon  is  appropriated  by  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  by  this  faith  the  Holy  Spirit,  producing 
union  with  the  living  Lord,  regenerates  human  nature  to  eternal 
life. 

"  5.  We  believe  that  the  regenerate  are  the  true  Church,  to  which, 
among  other  sacred  obligations,  is  committed  the  task  of  trans- 
forming the  world,  morally  and  socially,  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

"6.  We  believe  that  the  Bible  is  God's  Book,  because  it  en- 
shrines the  divine  revelation  culminating  in  the  historic  coming  of 
Christ,  his  life,  death,  and  resurrection,  and  the  Gospel  therein 
contained. 

"  -.  We  believe  that  all  truth  is  to  be  received  as  from  God,  and 
that  the  apparent  conflict  between  science  and  religion  not  only 
can  be  adjusted,  but  is  at  the  present  time  approaching  a  recon- 
ciliation." 

The  Christian  Observer  states  that  besides  the  principals  of 
theological  schools  mentioned  above,  all  the  ex-chairmen  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  except  two  signed 
the  above  creed.  The  Observer,  in  commenting  upon  the  state- 
ments themselves,  has  this  to  say  : 

"This  creed  is  exceedingly  brief,  and  consequently  more  or  less 
vague.  Its  very  briefness  would  allow  some  of  those  who  signed 
it  to  hold  at  the  same  time  contradictory  views.  This  is  the  real 
difficulty  in  framing  a  short  creedal  statement.  The  Church  might 
agree  upon  a  perfectly  general  and  comprehensive  form  of  words, 
and  at  the  same  time  totally  disagree  as  to  the  explanation  of  those 
words.  There  mighl  come  about  a  formal  unity  which  had  as  its 
background  a  very  wide  disagreement.  In  this  respect  the  more 
complete  statements  of  doctrine  have  the  advantage  over  the  brief 

ones. 

"It  is  worth  remembering  in  connection  with  the  above  creed 
that  it  is  made  with  the  idea  that  there  should  be  a  definite  sub- 
scription to  it.  This  is  in  the  teeth  of  much  that  is  heard  to-day 
in  theological  circles.  Bui  Principal  Forsyth  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect when  he  says  that  a  church  is  dead  which  has  no  definite 
creed.  'The  notion  of  faith  can  only  live  upon  the  content  of 
faith.'  It  ought  also  to  be  easy  to  see  that  a  complete  notion  of 
faith  can  not  live  on  an  incomplete  content  of  faith. 

"This  movement  among  the  Fnglish  Congregationalists  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  they  have  always  been  averse  to  any 
creed  as  a  test  of  church-membership  or  of  admission  to  the  min- 
istry. And  in  this  country  there  is  a  tendency  among  Congrega- 
tionalists to  more  and  more  dispense  with  creeds  and  ask  only  for 


an  agreement  in  a  church  covenant.  But  Principal  Forsyth  de- 
clares that  many  minds  are  turning 'to  the  idea  of  a  brief  and 
revisable  creed  which  should  be  of  obligation,  as  the  only  means 
of  saving  the  churches  from  dissolving  into  Stardust  and  luminous 
mist.' 

"The  sixth  article  intends  to  convey  the  notion  that  the  Bible- 
contains  the  revelation  of  God.  It  refrains  from  saying  the  Bible- 
is  the  inspired  and  infallible  revelation  of  Cod.  In  his  book, 
'Positive  Preaching  and  the  Modern  Mind.'  Dr.  Forsyth  ex- 
presses himself  as  disbelieving  in  the  'plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.'     This  is  dangerous  doctrine. 

"The  first  clause  of  article  6  is  true,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
article  does  not  indicate  what  kind  of  reconciliation  between 
science  and  religion  is  approaching.  This  article  could  not  logic- 
ally be  a  part  of  a  permanent  creed. 

"Vet  notwithstanding  these  defects,  may  this  not  be  an  indica- 
tion of  the  turning  from  senseless  objections  that  have  been  uttered 
against  creeds  in  a  superficial  age,  and,  while  not  satisfactory,  yet 
have  in  it  some  good  beginnings  for  still  better  things?  " 


FALSE  BUSINESS  IDEALS  IN  THE  CHURCH 

r  I  ^HE  ideals  of  business  are  so  familiar  to  minds  of  the  present 
-*-  age  that  they  are  apt  to  suggest  an  estimate  of  the  worth  of 
almost  any  enterprise.  To  be  businesslike,  in  our  commercial 
age,  is  usually  thought  to  be  a  virtue ;  but  there  are  conditions 
under  which  it  becomes  the  opposite.  So  we  are  shown  by  a 
writer  in  The  Westminster  (Philadelphia)  who  points  out  some 
of  the  evils  resulting  from  a  misplacement  of  methods.  He 
observes : 

"Some  people  carry  their  business  methods  into  their  religion, 
and  some  their  religious  methods  into  their  business,  while  others 
are  a  mixture  of  both.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  church  finance. 
It  is  something  peculiar  to  itself.  The  ordinary  clergyman  may 
know  little  about  finance  outside  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  mas- 
ter in  his  own  field.  The  business  man  has  an  idea  that  a  church, 
to  be  popular,  must  be  located  on  a  public  corner  and  present  an 
attractive  appearance.  He  would  locate  a  church  as  he  would  a 
business  block  or  a  store,  all  of  which  is  a  mistake.  Millions  are 
wasted  in  trying  to  popularize  the  gospel  by  building  expensive 
churches.  A  stone  church  costing  fifty  thousand  dollars  might  have 
been  built  of  brick  for  many  thousands  less.  People  do  not  go  to 
church  because  of  brick  or  stone,  but  for  reasons  very  different. 
The  average  church  building  is  a  monument  of  folly.  Every  dol- 
lar expended  beyond  the  line  of  comfort  and  taste  is  but  an  idle 
prodigality.  Most  ministers  know  this  and  most  business  men 
do  not.  And,  further,  a  church  mortgage  is  entirely  different  from 
the  ordinary  kind.  In  business  a  mortgage  may  be  a  part  of  the 
working  capital,  not  so  with  churches.  There  it  is  simply  a  dead 
weight,  with  no  more  of  a  remunerative  quality  than  a  gravestone. 
But  mortgages  are  usually  created  by  men  of  business.  They  also 
eventually  lift  them  ;  in  the  mean  while  the  minister's  shoulders 
droop  and  his  spine  becomes  curved.  He  is  the  Atlas  upon  whom 
the  mountain  rests." 

Inside  the  church  edifice  business,  according  to  the  present  wri- 
ter, has  the  same  genius  for  making  mistakes.     He  continues  : 

"  I'ews  are  marked  for  rental  according  to  location.  The  figures 
.111  arbitrary.  That  is  business,  but  it  is  not  religion.  A  poor 
man  may,  lor  the  very  best  of  reasons,  desire  a  certain  location. 
from  which  he  is  debarred  by  circumstance.  But  the  business 
man  comes  to  the  solution,  lie  would  '  let  him  sit  elsewhere.  No 
one  expects  a  box  at  the  theater  at  balcony  prices,  and  why  should 
he  at  church?  '  That  is  business,  we  admit,  but  it  is  the  business 
of  the  theater,  and  not  of  the  church.  There  are  concessions  in 
the  church  that  obtain  nowhere  else.  The  object  is  not  to  make 
money,  but  to  make  lives.  Income  is  essential,  but  rather  as  an 
incident  than  a  motive.  One  is  often  told  that  churches  should  be 
conducted  on  business  principles,  and  so  they  should.  Five  will 
not  go  into  four  and  leave  a  remainder,  in  the  church,  any  more 
than  it  will  in  the  world.  Hut  the  world's  methods  fail  inside  the 
church.     An  undertaker  may  refuse  to  attend  a  funeral,  but  a  min- 
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ister  can  not.  It  might  be  good  business  on  the  part  of  the  under- 
taker, but  not  for  the  preacher.  He  must  go,  and  appear  grateful 
for  the  opportunity.  We  recall  one  of  the  first  funerals  we  ever 
attended.  It  was  that  of  a  child.  The  services  were  to  be  held 
at  the  house,  and  the  burial  fifteen  miles  distant  across  the  coun- 
try. At  the  close  of  the  service  the  family  invited  us  to  attend  the 
burial.  The  day  was  hot,  and  a  storming  headache  added  to  the 
seductiveness  of  the  prospect.  But  we  went.  That  was  business, 
hut  of  the  kind  that  business  men  do  not  know.  The  investment 
proved  a  good  one.  It  tied  the  family  to  the  church.  But  such 
results  do  not  always  follow.  Of  the  ten  lepers  healed,  nine  did 
not  return.  But  Jesus  kept  right  on  doing  good.  He  was  here 
as  one  who  served,  and  the   Church   can  not  afford  to  be  unlike 


lum. 


IS  LOISY  AN   APOSTLE  OR  AN 
APOSTATE? 

SUCH  is  the  question  proposed  by  the  Cii'iltd  Cattolica,  the 
most  important  and  learned  of  Roman  organs  which  stand 
for  the  Vatican.  The  writer  of  the  article  has  his  subject  sug- 
gested to  him  by  an  essay  in  the  fortnightly  organ  of  Modernism, 
Xoi'a  et  Vetera  (Rome),  in  which  the  writer  extols  Pere  Loisy, 
and  commends  "his  influence  on  the  young  clergy  of  Italy."  The 
writer  in  Xova  et  Vetera  remarks  :  "  In  the  soul  of  this  heretic  I 
have  discovered  an  apostle,"  and  adds  that  "the  religious  youth 
of  Italy  have  found  in  Loisy  the  apostle  of  their  redemption." 
Further  still  we  read,  in  the  Modernist  publication  : 

"With  a  wonderful  and  elastic  sense  of  liberation  from  the  dead 
past  we  clearly  recognize  in  this  teacher  the  character  of  a  great 
apostle.  Yet  the  theologian  of  the  schools,  the  paid  libelers,  those 
who  are  zealous  supporters  of  an  orthodoxy  which  distributes 
honors  and  wealth,  the  superiors  in  theological  seminaries,  have 
conspired  to  abuse  and  express  their  abhorrence  of  this  so-called 
heretic  with  a  thousand  voices  raised  in  bitter  vituperation." 

The  Civilta.  Cattolica  declares  that  the  chief  fault  of  Abbe 
Loisy  is  his  inconsistency.  He  would  wear  the  cassock  and  the 
biretta,  would  say  mass  and  listen  to  confession  while  at  the  same 
time  in  his  work,  the  "Synoptic  Gospels,"  he  denies  all  the  princi- 
pal doctrines  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  on  which  all  Church 
discipline,  order,  and  rites  are  based.  Thus  the  Civilta  Cattolica 
asserts  : 

"  Loisy  has  not  scrupled  to  disseminate  far  and  wide,  now  by 
word  of  mouth,  now  by  his  writings,  things  which  the  Church  looks 
upon  as  blasphemous.  He  has  attacked  doctrines  which  to  the 
hearts  of  Christians  are  dearest  and  most  sacred,  such  as  the  ador- 
able person  of  Christ,  his  miraculous  conception,  the  stainless  vir- 
ginity of  his  most  holy  mother,  his  glorious  resurrection,  the 
founding  of  his  Church,  and  of  the  two  sacraments,  etc.  He  as- 
sails not  only  Catholicism,  which  is  the  sole  perfect  and  complete 
Christianity,  but  all  Christianity  of  whatever  form." 

He  also  attacks  the  Pope  in  his  "  Plain  Reflections  upon  the  De- 
cree of  the  Holy  Office."  In  both  these  actions  he  has  broken  the 
ol 'ligations  he  undertook  on  entering  the  priesthood.  The  writer 
we  are  quoting  declares  that  Loisy  is  trying  to  pose  as  a  second 
Renan,  whose  great  abilities  he  does  not  share.     Moreover  : 

"  It  is  not  unjust  to  charge  Loisy  with  technical  and  actual  apos- 
tasy,  such  as  was  that  of  Renan,  altho  perhaps  the  apostasy  of 
Loisy  is  the  worse  case  of  the  two.  This,  indeed,  is  the  only  way 
of  characterizing  the  attitude  taken  by  the  French  abbe*  and  his 
little  Italian  mocking  birds.  These  latter,  poor  youths,  victims 
to  the  poll-parrot  habit,  a  judgment  brought  upon  them  by  their 
pride,  merely  echo  the  words  of  this  apostate,  and  summarizing 
'the  fundamental  ideas'  scattered  through  their  'Synoptic  Gos- 
pels,' represent  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  'as  a  village  artizan,  in- 
genuous and  enthusiastic,  who  believes  in  an  impending  end  of 
the  world,  collects  a  small  band  of  illiterate  followers,'  etc." 

These  views  the  Roman-Catholic  writer  naturally  charges  with 
being  blasphemies.  They  owe  their  influence,  we  read,  to  the 
superficial  arrogance  with  which  they  are  uttered  before  "shallow 


and  frivolous  "  auditors  among  whom  are  "  young  men  always  ready 
to  accept  rash  novelties  as  the  last  results  reached  by  criticism  and 
science."  But  Loisy  is  merely  posing  without  either  the  ability  or 
the  earnestness  of  his  great  predecessor.     Thus  we  read  : 

"Alfred  Loisy  totally  lacks  the  style  and  sincerity  of  Renan. 
He  does  not  even  aim  at  the  candor  shown  by  the  author  of  the 
'Life  of  Jesus.'  He  tries  to  veil  his  apostasy  and  blasphemy  not 
only  under  the  mantle  of  science,  but  under  the  claim  that  he  is 
doing  the  work  of  a  new  apologist,  calling  up  a  new  religious 
spirit,  a  new  Catholicism,  refined  and  developed.  It  is  thus  he 
attempts  to  seduce  the  unwary  minds  of  his  generation,  who  are 
not  willing  to  throw  off  all  religion,  but  would  like  to  be  allowed 
an  accommodating  system,  suitable  to  their  fancies,  and,  as  they 
say,  to  their  individual  and  social  cravings." 

The  writer  justifies  the  major  excommunication  passed  by  Pius 
X.  upon  Loisy  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  The  grounds  of  this  decree  are  perfectly  plain.  Even  if  they 
were  not  so,  the  subsequent  words  of  the  French  abbe"  would 
afford  them  ample  justification.  He  has  shown  himself  deter- 
mined to  defy  with  obstinacy  the  authorities  of  the  Church.  .  .  . 
The  Pope,  he  declares,  'has  spoken  the  truth  when  he  announced 
that  he  could  not  keep  silence  without  betraying  the  deposit  of 
traditional  doctrine.'  .  .  .  After  this  no  one  can  doubt  the  actual 
existence  of  Modernism,  nor  deny  that,  in  its  essence,  it  is  an 
apostasy  from  the  essential  principles  of  Catholicism.  He  who 
embraces  this  Modernism  separates  himself  from  the  Church,  ex- 
communicates himself.  In  fact,  he  throws  up  every  form  of  his- 
toric Christianity  and  so  far  becomes  an  apostate  and  an  unbe- 
liever."—  Translation  made  for The  Litekarv  Digest. 


TENDENCIES  TOWARD  A  FUTURE 
RELIGION 

/^\UR  own  time,  marked  off  as  one  period  in  many  of  human 
^-^  civilization,  offers  as  its  most  significant  feature  "the  relig- 
ious crisis  through  which  all  the  civilized  races  are  now  simulta- 
neously passing."  So  writes  Dr.  Rodolphe  Broda,  editor  of  The 
International  (London)  in  the  March  number  of  his  magazine. 
This  is  a  new  magazine  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  world's  progress, 
with  contributors  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  trend  of  the 
developments  issuing  from  the  simultaneous  upheavals  mentioned 
above  seems  to  Dr.  Broda  to  be  toward  a  religion  of  the  future 
"rooted  in  the  new  concepts  of  science  and  the  modern  social 
spirit." 

A  survey  of  the  Latin  countries,  he  says,  shows  that  "the  greater 
proportion  of  the  educated  classes  appear  to  have  broken  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,"  while  among  Teutonic  and  Slavic  peoples  of 
the  Continent  of  Europe  "the  educated  section  of  the  community 
has  likewise,  for  the  most  part,  drifted  into  agnosticism."  Of  the 
white  races,  he  asserts,  it  is  only  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  of 
England,  America,  South  Africa,  and  Australia  that  Christianity 
has  succeeded  in  maintaining  itself  as  a  spiritual  force,  but  here 
he  sees  the  historic  faith  "saturated  with  new  scientific  and  social 
ideas  "  and  at  the  same  time  subdivided  into  so  many  new  sects  of 
advanced  religions  as  to  make  it  possible  to  say  "that  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  too  there  has  been  a  complete  revolution  in  religious 
ideas."  Asia,  he  further  points  out,  "has  not  been  left  untouched 
by  the  religious  crisis  ;  the  educated  classes  of  Japan  are  almost 
to  a  man  agnostics." 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  mankind,  he  observes,  have  the 
forces  of  religion  suffered  so  great  a  convulsion,  "  for  the  only  other 
great  agnostic  wave  known  to  the  historian,  the  philosophic  period 
of  classic  times,  was  limited  in  the  extent  of  its  operations  to  the 
countries  of  the  Mediterranean  basin."  The  causes  at  work  behind 
these  conditions,  the  writer  finds,  are  the  discoveries  of  modern 
science  in  explaining  the  origin  of  religious  beliefs,  "together  with 
a  view  of  the  natural  evolution  of  all  of  the  religious  phenomena, 
the  growth  of  the  religious  community  and  the  priesthood,  as  well 
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as  of  religious  dogmas."  In  addition,  lie  cites  "the  great  changes 
in  the  economic  condition  of  the  people."  "the  great  migration  oi 
the  people  from  the  country,  where  their  constant  contact  with 
nature  predisposed  them  to  mysticism,  into  the  towns  and  factories 
where  the  very  atmosphere  is  charged  with  materialism."  He 
continues : 

" The  civilized  world  is  therefore  divided  into  two  antagonistic 
groups:  on  the  one  hand,  the  conservative  rural  population  and 
inhabitants  of  small  provincial  towns  which  cling  to  the  religious 

traditions,  and  on  the  other,  the  'intellectuals  *  and  the  proletariat 
of  the  towns  in  opposition  to  them.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  vast 
mass  of  people  who  feel  at  home  in  neither  camp.  The  force  of 
logic  drives  them  into  the  arms  of  modern  science,  but  another, 
psychic  necessity  for  something  to  lift  them  above  their  daily 
cares,  for  some  definite  goal  in  life,  sends  them  back  to  the  refresh- 
ing bourne  of  Faith,  and  thus  the  great  world  crisis  is  reproduced 
in  many  individual  souls,  and  these  the  choicest  souls  of  the  com- 
munity. It  would  almost  appear  as  if  we  had  to  sacrifice  either 
our  love  for  truth  or  our  peace  of  mind,  and  there  are  many  who 
believe  that  this  is  actually  the  case  :  that  we  are  here  face  to  lace 
with  the  antagonism  of  two  Imperatives  which  admit  of  no  har- 
monization. A  mere  theoretical  solution  of  this  antinomy  were 
indeed  but  of  slight  practical  value,  for  it  is  a  question  of  social 
psychology  and  social  evolution,  to  which  the  individual  intellect 
can  give  no  solution. 

"If,  however,  we  look  deeper  into  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  we 
find  that  the  Imperative  of  Truth  is  powerfully  at  work  in  ferment- 
ing the  existing  religions,  causing  them  to  develop  in  the  direction 
of  accepting  the  scientific  concept  of  the  universe,  while  at  the 
same  time  new  ideas  are  arising  in  agnostic  circles  which  similarly 
are  drawing  the  scientific  thinker  nearer  to  some  of  the  concepts 
of  religion." 

Following  this  analysis  the  writer  gives  a  survey  of  what  is  ta- 
king place  in  various  countries,  which  shows,  he  thinks,  that  "in 
those  countries  where  religion  is  advanced  and  progressive  we 
chiefly  note  the  former  of  these  tendencies  at  work,  whereas  in 
those  countries  where  religion  is  conservative  and  opposed  to 
progress  the  latter  tendency  is  more  powerful."     We  read  : 

"In  the  Church  of  Rome  itself  there  have  latterly  appeared 
signs  of  a  tendency  of  absorbing  modern  and  scientific  ideas  into 
historic  dogmas,  more  particularly  in  those  countries  in  which 
there  are  practically  no  Protestant  sects,  and  where,  therefore, 
there  was  no  other  opening  for  liberal  forces.  In  this  connection 
Italy  takes  the  first  place,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  vitality  of  her 
Modernist  movement  will  not  succumb  to  any  papal  encyclical. 
In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  was  so  much  scope  for 
progressive  movements  in  the  religious  and  secular  bodies  outside 
the  Church  of  Rome,  the  ground  was  less  favorable  for  Modern- 
ism, altho  here  too  there  has  been  no  lack  of  noble  enthusiasm. 
The  Catholics  of  Germany  are  moving  in  the  same  direction,  altho 
more  cautiously.  In  America  there  is  certainly  more  scope  than 
anywhere  else  for  forward  movements  outside  the  Catholic  Church, 
yet  the  very  strength  of  these  progressive  tendencies  elsewhere  has 
dragged  Catholicism  with  it,  and  'Modernism  '  and  'Americanism  ' 
are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

"In  the  Protestant  churches  the  modernizing  tendencies  are  of 
course  much  more  powerfully  at  work.  In  Germany  the  liberal 
wing  is  continually  gaining  in  strength.  Historical  Christianity 
in  America  is  undergoing  a  transformation  in  which  modern  moral 
social  theories  are  gradually  coming  more  and  more  to  the  fore, 
while  dogmas  and  traditions  are  receding  more  and  more  into  the 
background. 

"In  fiance  Protestantism  has  made  furthest  strides  in  this  di- 
rection, as  has  also  Judaism. 

"Movements  of  a  yet  im  ire  advanced  kind  take  place  in  England 

and  America,  where,  by  the  side  of  the  established  religions,  there 
has  also  grown  up  an  ethical  movement.     Here  all  positive  religious 

dogmas  are  consciously  set  aside,  and  the  attention  of  the  commu- 
nity is  entirely  centered  upon  moral  and  social  questions 

"The  activities  of  the  tree  religious  communities  of  Germany 

are  more  to  the  purpose.  Even  more  so,  the  churches  of  Aus- 
tralia, which  aim  at  a  reconstruction  on  scientific  lines  of  our  con- 
cept of  the  universe,  the  realization  of  social  reforms,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  ethical  code  suited  to  modern  social  conditions,  and 
the  furtherance  of  all  modern  cultural  tendencies. 


"  Liberal  sects  are  even  being  evolved  by  religions  of  the  East. 
In  Persia,  Bahaism  strives  to  realize  a  truly  monotheistic  world- 
religion  by  the  synthesis  of  Islam,  Judaism,  and  Christianity. 

"In  India  the  Brahma-Somaj  is  a  social  and  religious  reform 
movement,  and  seeks  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  most  advanced 
of  the  Christian  sects — the  Unitarians.  On  the  same  principles 
the  Universalists  of  the  Western  United  States  aim  at  establishing 
a  higher  synthesis  of  all  the  great  world-religions  in  which  all  the 
best  spiritual  features  of  each  shall  be  integrated. 

"The  same  idea,  tho  somewhat  veiled  in  mysticism,  underlies 
the  cult  of  the  Theosophists.  Taking  Indian  Pantheism  as  a  basis 
they  have  established  flourishing  branches  in  all  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  Christendom,  where  their  doctrine,  which  is  a  remarkable 
blend  of  Hindu  and  European  thought,  is  being  propagated. 

"In  Siam  there  is  a  movement  toward  restoring  the  Buddhistic 
religion  to  the  pristine  purity  in  the  light  of  European  discoveries 
of  primitive  Buddhism.  Meanwhile,  in  Japan  a  reformation  of 
Buddhism  on  different  principles  is  on  foot ;  this  borrows  some  of 
the  social  ideas  of  institutions  from  advanced  Christianity  and 
recreates  them  in  a   Buddhistic  spirit." 

Turning  to  the  religious  tendencies  that  have  latterly  begun  to 
animate  agnostic  circles  the  writer  finds  : 

"In  Germany  men  of  science  themselves  take  the  lead  in 
acknowledging  the  religious  value  and  significance  of  the  new  con- 
cepts of  nature  and  the  soul  of  man.  In  France  a  Union  between 
Freethinkers  and  Liberal  Christians  has  been  founded  which  seeks 
to  unite  the  two  sections  of  the  community  on  the  common  grounds 
of  moral  and  social  activity.  This  Union  is  very  near  akin  to  the 
Ethical  Movement  in  England  and  America  in  spirit,  tho  by  no 
means  in  touch  with  it.  Taking,  however,  the  philosophic  basis 
of  ethics  and  social  justice  more  seriously  into  account,  it  may 
well  grow  into  a  religious  community  in  the  future.  Working 
toward  the  same  goal  in  an  even  more  definite  fashion  is  the 
League  of  Monists  in  Germany,  which  would  be  even  more  prom- 
ising, if  it  did  not  force  the  present  position  of  science  too  much 
into  the  foreground  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  future  scientific 
discoveries  may  open  up  further  vistas  and  thus  considerably 
modify  the  philosophic  concept  of  the  Cosmos  held  by  science  to- 
day. In  any  case  all  these  tendencies  go  to  show  that  the  need  for 
realizing  the  religious  significance  of  the  new  discoveries  of  science 
is  becoming  more  and  more  recognized  by  agnostics,  and  it  is  also 
evident  that  in  doing  so  they  and  the  advanced  sections  of  the 
older  religions  are  drawing  closer  and  closer  together.  At  the 
point  where  they  shall  meet  the  Future  of  Religion  lies." 


SOCIAL  ANTITHESES— The  coincidence  of  the  frustrated  plan 
to  kill  policemen  in  Union  Square  and  the  publication  in  the  same 
week  of  social  scandals  among  the  very  rich  is  called  "  unfortunate  " 
by  the  New  York  Ti/zies,  and  affords  that  journal  a  text  for  mor- 
alizing in  this  vein  : 

"The  ill-feeling  represented  by  that  incident,  and  smothered 
rather  than  extinguished  by  prompt  official  action,  was  not  directly 
engendered,  of  course,  by  the  frequent  evidence  of  the  lack  of  dis- 
cipline and  respect  for  moral  conventions  among  very  rich  Ameri- 
cans. The  disregard  of  ordinary  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  their 
domestic  relations,  the  wilful  neglect  of  the  proprieties,  among 
rich  people,  however,  tend  to  increase  the  volubility  of  the  agita- 
tors against  existing  social  conditions.  That  the  men  and  women 
generally  most  conspicuous  in  their  condemnation  of  the  prevailing 
ideas  of  law  and  order  are  often  noted  for  their  own  lack  of  moral- 
ity has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

"There  is  no  denying  that  we  have  reached  something  like  a 
social  crisis  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  clear  duty  of  people 
in  high  places  to  assist  in  the  peaceable  solution  of  its  problems 
as  much  by  the  good  example  of  their  own  private  lives  as  by  their 
public  acts  and  utterances 

"Within  a  year  we  have  had  far  too  many  marital  scandals,  and 
other  results  of  moral  turpitude  in  our  'high  life  '-  that  is  to  say, 
among  the  rich  Americans — and  there  is  not  enough  intellectual 
force,  artistic  appreciation,  or  public  spirit  among  people  of  that 
quality  to  compensate  the  country  for  the  bad  influence  of  their 
misdeeds.  The  awakening  of  the  very  rich  to  a  sense  of  duty, 
however,  ought  not  to  be  hopeless.  There  m  ist  be  some  way  to 
get  at  their  consciences." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


MR.  HAMMERSTEIN'S  SEASON 

MR.  HAMMERSTEIN  has  finished  his  opera  season  with 
flying  colors,  tho  things  looked  dubious  for  him  during  the 
first  half  of  it.  Mr.  Krehbiel  asks  whether  the  change  was  due  to 
the  scolding  he  gave  the  public  or  to  the  coming  of  "Louise," 
Tetrazzini,  and  "  Pelleas  et  Melisande."  Mr.  Hammerstein  does 
not  commend  the  public  for  having  been  good  after  he  rapped 
them  over  the  knuckles  ;  he  gives,  instead,  the  maxims  of  his  suc- 
cess. To  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Times  he  observes  :  "  If 
you  would  be  a  success  you  must  be 
different,  be  peculiar.  If  you  find  out 
that  somebody  has  done  a  thing  a 
certain  way,  that  is  reason  enough  for 
you  to  do  it  some  other  way.  Never 
under  any  circumstances  take  advice." 
Going  on  he  declared  : 

" '  Louise  '  and  Mme.  Tetrazzini  have 
brought  me  beautifully  through  this 
season,  to  say  nothing  of  'Pelleas,' 
which  was  an  unexpected  success.  I 
brought  that  subtle  lyric  drama  out 
because  I  thought  there  was  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  American  public 
which  ought  to  see  it.  I  had  never 
thought  to  make  money  with  it.  Lo 
and  behold,  the  opera-house  sells  out 
for  'Pelleas'  quicker  than  for  any- 
thing else !  " 

The  financial  part  of  opera  is  sick- 
ening, declares  "the  man  under  The 
Hat."  The  production  of  "Thais" 
cost   him   $30,000,    "  Pelle'as "   almost 

as  much,  while  the  back  drop  in  "  Louise "  depicting  Paris  at 
night  cost  $1,000.  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  prepared  a  table  for 
The  Times  showing  his  expenses  in  some  other  departments  at  the 
opera  besides  the'scenic.  This,  remarks  the  writer,  "  is  probably 
the  first  table  of  the  sort  ever  published,  and  gives  somewhat  of 
an  idea  of  the  enormous  weekly  drain  on  the  impresario's  pocket." 
Here  it  is  : 

"  These  figures  are  for  any  week  of  the  season  : 

Orchestra $4,500 

Stagehand 500 

Chorus  and  hallet 2,200 

Musical  director,  two  conductors ) 

Two  pianists,  two  chorus  masters )' '' 

Stage  manager,  two  assistant  stage  managers 450 

Master  machinists  and  assistants,  eighty  stage  hands 2,000 

Property  man  and  twenty  assistants 300 

Chief  electrician  and  twenty  assistants 300 

Scene  painter  and  assistants 200 

Costumer  and  assistants 200 

Wigmaker  and  hairdresser 250 

Doorkeepers,  stage  doorkeepers,  cleaners 150 

Hauling  of  scenery  to  and  from  warehouse 200 

Heating  and  lighting  of  stage  and  auditorium 600 

Advertising 2,500 

Box-office  men,  telephones,  press  agent,  ticket  printing,  etc.  1,500 

Singers'  salaries 27,000 

Total $45,ooo 

"The  passages  of  singers  to  and  from  Europe  each  season  must 
be  paid  by  the  impresario,  and  these  usually  amount  to  about 
$15,000. 

"To  this  table,  of  course,  must  be  added  the  cost  of  scenery 
.  .  .  and  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  of  the  property." 

The  record  of  the  Manhattan  operas  shows  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  performances.  Of  these  "Carmen,"  "Louise,"  and 
"  Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann  "  were  given  eleven  times  each.  Two  of 
these  were  novelties.     In  respect  to  novelties  the  record  of  the 


Manhattan  opera  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Metropolitan  is  given 
by  The  Times  as  follows  : 

"At  the  Metropolitan  this  year  the  record  of  newly  mounted 
operas  is  as  follows:  'Mefistofele,*  Tris,'  'Der  Fliegende  Hol- 
lander,''Adriana  Lecouvreur,'  'Aida,'  and  'Fidelio.'  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein has  mounted  this  season  'Louise,'  'Thai's,'  'La  Dam- 
nation de  Faust,'  'Contes  d'Hoffmann,'  'Pelle'as  et  Melisande,' 
'Siberia,'  'Crispino  e  la  Comare,'  'Andre  Chenier,'  'Gioconda,' 
and  'Ernani.' " 

Mr.  Krehbiel's  reflections  upon  Mr.  Hammerstein's  season,  in 


MR.    HAMMERSTEIN   AND  MME.   TETRAZZINI   DEPARTING   FOR    EUROPE. 


the  New  York   T7-ibwie,  are  in  only  a  mildly  exuberant   strain. 
His  review  sets  forth  the  following : 

"Up  to  the  coming  of  Signorina  Tetrazzini  Mr.  Hammerstein 
pinned  his  faith  on  the  interest  which  might  be  aroused  in  his 
French  novelties.  On  the  second  subscription  night  he  came  for- 
ward with  Berlioz's  'Damnation  de  Faust,'  with  which  he  had 
contemplated  adorning  his  first  season  and  for  which  he  had  pre- 
pared the  scenic  outfit.  The  undramatic  character  of  the  trans- 
formed cantata  had  caused  its  failure  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  the  season  of  1906-7,  and  not  even  the  fine  performance 
of  M.  Renaud,  whose  impersonation  of  MephistopJieles  is  one  of 
the  noblest  memories  left  by  the  season,  the  excellent  singing  of 
M.  Dalmores,  and  the  beautiful  pictures  could  save  it.  There  was 
a  long  wait  between  the  first  and  second  representations,  and  after 
one  more  trial  the  work  was  abandoned.  Meanwhile,  however, 
Offenbach's  'Contes  d'Hoffmann,'  which  had  had  a  few  perform- 
ances at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater  twenty-five  years  before,  was 
brought  forward.  Again  Messrs.  Renaud  and  Dalmores  were  ad- 
mirably fitted  with  parts  and  scant  justice  done  to  the  opera  in  the 
distribution  of  the  women's  r61es,  but  the  charm  in  Offenbach's 
music  overcame  the  defects  of  performance  and  the  opera  achieved 
so  pronounced  a  success  that  it  could  be  given  with  profit  eleven 
times  before  M.  Renaud's  departure  from  New  York  after  the 
performance  on  February  4.  Massenet's 'Thais,' with  Miss  Gar- 
den, M.  Dalmores,  and  M.  Renaud  in  the  principal  parts,  and  with 
it  French  opera,  won  its  second  triumph.  The  charm  of  Miss 
Garden's  personality  was  felt,  but  her  singing  compelled  less 
tribute,  rnd  tho  the  opera  had  seven  representations  before  the 
departure  of  M.  Renaud  compelled  its  withdrawal,  its  success  was 
due  much  more  to  him  than  to  his  fair  companion.  Miss  Garden 
had,  indeed,  established  herself  as  a  popular  favorite,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  production  on  January  3  of  'Louise,'  an  opera  with 
which  her  name  was  more  intimately  associated  in  popular  report, 
that  it  could  be  said  without  qualification  that  French  opera  had 
won  its  battle.     Even  now,  the  way  was  not  wholly  clear   and 
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open,  for  the  successful  operas  were  too  few  and  their  repetition 
caused  some  grumbling. 

"At  this  critical  moment  the  star  of  Luisa  Tetrazzini  rose  in 
London  and  threw  its  glare  over  all  the  operatic  world.  Mr.  Con- 
ried  had  engaged  the  singer  while  she  was  in  California,  but  had 
failed   to   bind  the  contract   by  depositing  a  guaranty   with   her 


and  dramatically  amorphous  thing,  'Pelleas  et  Melisande."  This 
was  as  completely  bewildering  to  the  admirers  of  the  melodrama 
as  to  those  who  are  blind  and  deaf  *o  its  attractions.  It  should 
have  been  more  so,  for  it  is  more  difficult  to  affect  to  enjoy  'Pelleas 
et  Melisande  '  than  to  yieid  to  the  qualities  which  daz/le  in  the 
singing  of  Tetrazzini.  Nevertheless,  'Pelleas  et  Melisande.* 
brought  forward  on  February  19,  had  seven  performances  within 
five  weeks." 


Copyrighted,  l'.»08,  by  X.  E.  Montross. 

BROAD   AND  WALL  STREETS,  NEW  YORK. 

From  the   painting    by  Childe   Hassam,  reproduced   from    a 
"  Montross  "  print. 

banker.  He  failed,  it  is  said,  because  when  he  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  negotiations  he  could  not  find  her.  Mr.  Hammerstein 
also  negotiated  with  her  for  the  season  of  1906-7,  so  he  said,  but 
she  proved  elusive.  Neither  of  the  managers  felt  any  loss  at  his 
failure  to  secure  her.  The  London  excitement  may  have  set  Mr. 
<  onried  to  thinking ;  Mr.  Hammerstein  it  stirred  to  action.  On 
December  1  he  announced  that  he  had  engaged  her  for  the  season 
">l  190S  9  and  hoped  to  have  her  for  .1  few  performances  before  the 
end  of  the  season  of  1907-8.     A  fortnight  later  he  proclaimed  that 

she  would  effe<  t  her  New  York  enti  u n  January  15  and  that  he 

had  secured  her  lor  fifteen  representations  in  the  current  season, 
with  the  privilege  of  adding  to  their  number.  Mr.  Conried  threat- 
ened proceedings  by  injunction,  but  his  threats  were  briiliim  J'nl- 
menj  she  made  her  debut  on  the  Specified  date  in  'La  Traviala.' 
and  when  the  season  closed  last  night  she  had  added  seven  per- 
formances (one  in  Philadelphia)  to  the  fifteen  originally  con- 
templated. I  fere  she  sang  five  times  in  ' Ti  .1  \  i.ita. "  eighl  times  in 
'Lui  ce  in 'Dinorah,' three  times  in 'Rigoletto,' three  times 

in'Crispino  e  la  Comare,'  and  once  in  a  'mixt  bill.'  She  was 
rapturously  acclaimed  by  the  public  and  a  portion  of  the  press. 

It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  phenomenon.      The  whims  of  the  popu- 

unquestioning  and  as  unresponsive  as  the  fury  of  the 
elements.  That  was  seen  in  the  Tetrazzini  craze  here  and  in 
London  ;  it  was  seen  again  in  the  reception  given  to  that  musically 


AN  ENGLISH  LYRIC  ON  NEW  YORK 

A  N  English  tribute  to  the  beauty  of  New  York — even  an  archi- 
**■  tectural  beauty  lent  by  the  much  derided  sky-scrapers — is  as 
rare  as  a  black  swan.  But  such  a  one  comes  whole-heartedly 
from  The  Spectator  (London,  March  21)  and  shines  in  contrast 
with  the  wholesale  condemnation  to  which  the  American  metrop- 
olis has  been  subjected  by  English  journalists.  The  "congestion 
exhibition"  recently  held  at  the  Natural  History  Museum  is  com- 
mented upon  by  this  English  journal  with  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
facts  there  emphasized — the  principal  one  being  that  New  York  is 
the  victim  of  her  geographical  limitations,  which  produce  both  the 
evils  of  overcrowding  and  the  beauties  of  architectural  adaptation. 
In  a  mood  no  less  than  lyrical  TJie  Spectator  utters  its  admiration 
thus  : 

"New  York  is  constrained  geographically  as  well  as  economic- 
ally. How  to  escape  from  the  decree  of  geography — that  is  the 
ever-present  problem.  Schemes  are  presented  one  after  the  other 
for  bridging  over  and  tunneling  under  the  rivers.  That  wonder  of 
the  world,  Brooklyn  Suspension  Bridge,  looks  upon  a  younger  and 
still  more  wonderful  fellow  which  also  crosses  the  East  River  and 
is  over  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long.  Over  both,  and  now  also  under 
the  water,  the  human  stream,  like  a  spring  tide,  flows  and  ebbs 
every  day.  But  still  the  dangerous  pressure  continues  at  one  end 
of  Manhattan  Island.  Land — so  precious  is  it — has  been  studi- 
ously reclaimed  from  the  rivers  on  the  long  frontages  on  both 
sides;  and  the  houses  which  can  not  spread  laterally,  yet  must 
somehow  contain  all  that  is  forced  into  them,  rise  higher  and 
higher  into  the  sky.  Such  is  the  housing  problem  of  New  York, 
which  now  invites  a  more  sympathetic  attention  in  the  Exhibition. 
But  the  very  disadvantages  of  New  York  are  also  its  supreme 
beauties. 

"What  other  city  is  there  of  like  size  which  matches  it  in  posi- 
tion? It  is  a  seaside  city;  the  saltwater  laves  its  feet.  As  the 
traveler  approaches  it  he  thinks  of  Venice  rising  from  the  sea,  or 
is  perhaps  reminded  of  ancient  Tyre,  which  'stood  out  in  the  sea 
as  a  hand  from  a  wrist, 'and  of  which  the  houses  were  impressively 
tall.  'Impressive  '  is  not  too  indulgent  a  word  for  the  sky-scrapers 
of  New  York — clean-faced,  simple,  original,  and  audacious,  they 
are  characteristic' of  the  land  and  of  the  people ;  they  are  not  ugly 
concessions  to  utility,  but  a  rather  grand  adaptation  of  architecture 
to  circumstance.  The  ancients,  harassed  with  dread  of  piracy, 
would  not  have  dared  to  build  a  city  like  New  York  on  the  edge 
of  a  great  harbor  open  to  the  sea.  It  is  something  which  the  mod- 
ern world  alone  could  have  given  us.  It  is  free  to  the  world,  yet 
unafraid  ;  its  roads  lead  everywhere  because  they  lead  to  the  sea  : 
it  is 'million-footed  Manhattan,  unpent  '  ;  and  the  mark  of  the  early 
colony  is  still  set  upon  the  place  where  Broadway  corkscrews 
quaintly  through  the  rectangular  formality  of  the  ordered  avenues. 
Wall  Whitman  was  a  passionately  faithful  son  of  Manhattan,  and 
he  said  : 

"  ('it  y  of  ships  ! 

()  the  black  ships  |    O  the  fierce  ships  ! 

()  the  beautiful,  sharp-buwed  steam-ships  and  sail-ships  I 

City  of  the  world!  (for  all  races  are  here; 

All  the  lands  of  the  earth  make  contributions  here;) 

City  i't  theseal    Cityof  hurried  and  glittering' tides  I 

City  whose  gleeful  tides  continually  rush   or  recede,  whirling  in  and   out  with 

eddies  of  foam  ! 
City  of  wharves  and  stores  !    Citvof  tall  facades  of  marble  and  iron. 
Proud  and  passionate  city!  .-.u'ttlesome,  mad,  extravagant  city. 
Spring  up,  O  city!  not  for  peace  alone,  but  be  indeed  yourself,  warlike! 

not!    Submit  to  no  models  but  your  own.    Ocityl 
Behold  me!  incarnate  me,  as  l  have  incarnated  you  ! 
I    have  rejected   nothing   you  offered   me — whom   you   have   adopted,  I  have 

adopted  ; 
Good  or  bad,  I  never  question  you— I  love  all." 
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ART'S  MOST  MODERN  NOTE 

A  STEADILY  increasing  number  of  people  regard  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Dewing  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  mod- 
ern painters.  For  this  statement  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Charles  II.  Caffin,  the  well-known  art  critic.  The  reason  for  the 
increasing  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  is  that  "he  presents  the  most 
modern  spirit  in  art  "—so  modern,  we  are  told,  "as  to  he  still  un- 
recognized by  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries,  who  see  in  his 
point  of  view  and  style  nothing  more  than  the  product  of  this  one 
man's  idiosyncrasy."  Beyond  these  facts  interest  in  this  artist  is 
still  further  piqued  by  the  information  that  his  pictures  form  a 
notable  part  of  the  art  collection  that  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer,  of 
Detroit,  has  presented  to  the  nation,  to  be  housed  in  a  building  of 
its  own  in  Washington  after  his  death.  The  Freer  collection,  we 
are  told,  consists  on  the  one  hand  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  paint- 
ings of  the  best  periods  and  antique  pottery,  representative  of  what 
is  choicest  in  Oriental  art ;  and  on  the  other,  of  the  largest  group 
in  existence  of  paintings,  pastels,  drawings  and  etchings  by  Whist- 
ler, supplemented  with  numerous  pictures  by  Dwight  W.  Tryon, 
Abbott  H.  Thayer,  and  Thomas  W.  Dewing.  Whistler  has  been 
frequently  treated  in  this  paper  and  Thayer  was  considered  in  a 
recent  number.  Mr.  Freer  has  brought  together  the  work  of  these 
Eastern  and  Western  artists  because  "he  is  conscious  of  a  kinship 
of  point  of  view  that  unites  them  as  members  of  one  spiritual 
family."  This  ideal,  new  in  Western  art,  Mr.  Caffin  describes  (in 
the  April  Harper's  Magazine)  as  an  endeavor  "to  elude  the  obvi- 
ousness of  matter  and  to  represent  form  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  its  indwelling  spirit  or  essence."  It  came  to  us  from 
Oriental  art,  which  Mr.  Caffin  shows  in  the  following: 

"  Its  technic  was  as  consummate  as  the  extreme  advocate  of  art 
for  art's  sake  had  dreamed  of,  abounding  in  hitherto  unsuspected 
subtleties  of  color  and  line.  On  the  other  hand,  it  demonstrated 
that  for  the  artist  form  was  in  itself  of  small  account,  as  compared 
with  the  expression  through  it  of  abstract  beauty.  It  offered  a 
new  possibility  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  appeal  ;  founded,  not 
on  the  character  of  the  subject  or  any  literary  association,  but 
upon  the  symbolic  suggestion  of  abstract  truth  and  beauty." 

Related  to  the  artist  particularly  considered  we  see  it  described 
as  a  form  of  "symbolism."  Not  the  symbolism  which  is  a  con- 
crete reminder,  like  the  Nails  and  Crown  of  Thorns,  which  are 
called  the  symbols  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  or  that  symbolism 
which  amounts  to  allegory.     It  is  a  symbolism,  we  are  told,  that 


"  illuminates  the  matter  in  hand  by  subtle  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tive reason,"  and  "supplements  the  facts,  or  rather  informs  them, 
with  abstract  truth."     But,  Mr.  Caffin  continues : 

"  The  facts  are  not  ignored.  Dewing's  figures  and  their  acces- 
sories never  leave  us  in  any  doubt  as  to  their  objective  realitv. 

"Dewing's  skill  of  drawing  is  exhibited  with  all  the  charm  of 
subtlest  simplicity    in   his  pastels    and    silverpoints.     The    latter 


BROCART  DE    VENISE. 

From  a  painting  by  Thomas  W.  Dewing,  owned  by  the  St.  Louis  Museum  of  Art. 


LADY    PLAYING    WITH    A    MACAW. 

From  a  painting  by  Thomas  W.  Dewing. 

medium  particularly,  allowing  no  hesitation  or  correction,  since 
the  stroke  of  the  silver  pencil  makes  its  mark  indelibly  on  the 
coated  paper,  illustrates  at  once  his  knowledge  of  form  and  mas- 
tery of  hand.  Equally  it  allows  him  scope  for  the  very  subtlest 
expression. 

"The  tenderness  of  the  silvery  gray,  the  possibilities  of  effects 
the  most  intangible,  the  reticent  suggestiveness  of  the  means  em- 
ployed, seem  to  make  the  term  a  work  of  art 
too  harsh  for  these  tiny  treasures.  Work  sug- 
gests labor  and  effort,  whereas  these  silverpoints 
are  rather  emanations  of  the  spirit,  breathed 
into  form.  And  the  quality  of  the  spirit  which 
animates  them  is  so  rarefied,  so  purged  of  the 
last  lingering  touch  of  grossness,  and  yet  so 
instinct  with  the  thrill  of  sensuous  appeal,  that 
these  prints  seem  to  me  to  give  the  clue  by 
which  the  motive  of  all  this  artist's  work  may 
be  interpreted.  It  is  here  revealed  nude,  as 
it  were,  to  the  gaze.  And  if  we  scrutinize  it 
and  search  for  some  term  that  will  describe 
its  quality,  we  may  perhaps  agree  that  it  is  'intel- 
lectually sensuous." 

"It  should  not  be  necessary  to  explain  that 
no  idea  of  sensual  is  involved  in  this  use  of 
sensuous.  Yet  how  many  people,  our  diction- 
aries notwithstanding,  confuse  the  two !  We 
need  a  word  that,  without  any  suggestion  of 
grossness,  shall  express  the  condition  of  pure 
abstract  enjoyment  derived  through  the  senses, 
and  we  have  it  in  sensuous.  It  describes  not 
the  flower,  but  its  distilled  fragrance ;  not  pas- 
sion, but  its  essence.  But  in  Dewing  this  rare- 
fied sense-exaltation  is  not  purely  sensuous :  it 
has  been  passed  through  conscious  mental  proc- 
esses   and    partakes    of    an    intellectual   quality. 
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It  is  here  that  his  New  England  ancestry  asserts  itself.     The  active 

reasoning  faculty  is  wedded  with  the  sense-receptivity 

"It  is  worth  mentioning  that  he  is  influenced  in  his  choice  of  a 
model  not  only  by  the  evidence  of  physical  refinement,  hut  by  the 
suggestion  also  of  intellectual  refinement.  This  union  of  both  in 
the  model  starts  his  imagination  into  activity.  Out  of  the  sense- 
impressions  received  and  their  stimulus  to  his  mind  he  projects  a 
scheme  of  form  and  color  that  shall  give  expression  to  a  concep- 
tion of  abstract  beauty.  Thus,  starting  as  a  realist  and  working 
with  the  model  continually  in  front  of  him,  he  finally  gets  beyond 
the  simple  objective  appearances  and  evokes  from  them  that  es- 
sence of  beauty  which  the  Japanese  call  Kokoro — that  portion, 
temporarily  manifested  in  matter,  of  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
universal  and  eternal  spirit." 

Dewing's  intellectually  sensuous  motive,  continues  Mr.  Caffin, 
"and,  in  some  respects,  the  way  in  which  it  shapes  itself,  are  sin- 
gularly reminiscent  of  Botticelli's  art."  Botticelli's  women,  espe- 
cially, seem  to  the  art  critic  prototypes  of  Dewing's.     We  read  : 

"  Dewing's  women,  so  far  as  they  show  a  common  type,  are  of 
his  own  New  England  race.  How  frequently  have  I  seen  the  type 
in  New  York,  looking  exotic  in  our  cosmopolitan  jumble  of  types  ; 
women  whose  face  and  figure  recall  those  Florentine  women  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  latter  represented  a  survival  of  the  in- 
tense mysticism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  vivified  by  the  keen  intel- 
lectuality and  social  freedom  of  their  own  day.  Similarly,  the 
intellectual  emancipation  of  these  modern  women  is  rooted  in  the 
traditions  of  a  vigorous  Puritanism,  that  in  its  sweeter  aspects  had 
a  savor  of  the  mystic.  And  in  them  reappears  the  type  of  the 
Quattrocento  :  slender  vibrant  body,  small  bosom  under  the  promi- 
nent collar-bone,  the  long  flexible  neck,  rounded  jaw,  full  lips, 
and  delicate,  tightly  modeled  nose  ;  the  eyes  wide  apart,  the  brows 
finely  curved,  the  forehead  smooth  and  low,  the  small  head  cleanly 
shaped.  It  is  a  type  in  which  the  habit  of  intellectual  control  has 
clarified,  but  not  effaced,  the  essential  passionateness.  Inter- 
preted in  abstract  terms  of  art,  its  characteristic  is  intellectually 
sensuous." 

Dewing's  pictures,  we  read  in  conclusion,  "create  a  feeling  of 
extraordinary  concentration."  The  close  observer  becomes  aware 
of  their  distinction,  their  choice  and  aristocratic  feeling. "  Finally, 
"the  student  discovers  in  them  that  characteristic  which  is  the 
hall-mark  of  the  finest  art — the  quality  of  aloofness."     Further  : 

"  The  figures,  even  the  accessory  objects,  seem  to  be  detached 
from  ordinary  usage  and  suggestion.  They  live  apart,  in  a  me- 
dium of  their  own  ;  they  are  no  longer  personal,  individual ;  they 
are  not  figures  and  objects  ;  they  are  Presences.  The  scene  and 
its  contents  no  longer  suggest  a  material  presentation.  Rather 
they  seem  to  be  an  emanation  out  of  the  abstract.  They  repre- 
sent, as  Whistler  used  to  say  of  his  own  work,  an  evocation." 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  SINCLAIR'S  NOVEL 

"DEFORE   Upton  Sinclair's  novel  of  the  Chicago  stock-yards 
*■  *     was  issued,  his  publishers,  so  it  was  said,  sent  a  lawyer  to 
investigate  and  report  on  the  veracity  of  the  story.     Such  an  ad- 
vertisement lias  not  preceded  his  latest  book,  "The  Metropolis,"  a 
novel  which  the  writer  of  "  The   Lounger"  in  Putnam's  Monthly 
(March,    New   York),    thinks  "the   funniest   tiling  that  ever  hap- 
il." 
Miss  Jeannette   Gilder,    credited    with    the    authorship  ot    this 
department,   declares    after   reading    the    preliminary    sections  of 
the  book  in  The  American  Magazine,  that  the  unconscious  funni- 

mentS  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  book  beat  the  deliberate  ones  of  "Mr. 
Dooley,"  who  immediately  follows  in  that  magazine.  The  rest  of 
her  treatment  of  " The  Metropolis "  evidences  her  fitness  forthe 
role  of  the  lawyer-detective  of  which  nothing  has  been  heard  in 
this  case.     She  writes  : 

"In  a  paragraph  announcing  'The  Metropolis  '  the  editors  refer 
to  the  'old  society  '  of  which  George  William  Curtis  and  N.  P. 
Willis  wrote.     Both  of  these  gentlemen  wrote  of  society  by  the 


card,  but  if  we  may  judge  by  Mr.  Sinclair's  story,  he  knows  just 
about  as  much  of  New  York  fashionable  society  as  New  York 
fashionable  society  knows  of  him.  It  would  be  impossible  to  bur- 
lesque this  story,  as  it  is  a  burlesque  itself.  The  description  of 
the  hotel  in  which  Ollie  Montague  had  his  bachelor  apartment  is 
virtually  a  copy  of  a  certain  Fifth  Avenue  hotel's  advertisement 
of  its  attractions — the  'hot '  and  'cold  '  switch,  the  electric  clocks, 
the  automatic  ventilation,  all  are  there.  The  rest  of  the  story- 
reads  as  tho  it  had  been  copied  from  the  yellowest  pages  of  the 
yellowest  journals,  and  I  dare  say  that  it  will  get  yellower  and 
yellower  as  it  goes  on.  If  you  want  a  good  hearty  laugh,  let  me 
recommend 'The  Metropolis.'  It  is  very,  very  funny.  The  pub- 
lishers call  it 'Upton  Sinclair's  amazing  novel  of  New  York  So- 
ciety.' It  is  amazing,  but  the  most  amazing  thing  about  it,  to  my 
mind,  is  that  it  should  have  found  a  place  in  Tlie  American 
Magazine." 

The  book  has  just  been  published  in  England  and  has  evoked 
from  "Claudius  Clear"  (Dr.  Robertson  Nicol)  a  three-column  let- 
ter in  The  British  Weekly  (London),  which  the  writer  promises 
to  follow  up  in  the  next  issue  with  a  second  part.  That  the  book 
is  staggering  to  this  writer  is  evidenced  by  the  benefit  he  is  willing 
to  allow  the  doubt.  The  extent  of  his  notice  is  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  the  veracious  effect  the  work  had  on  him.     He  observes  : 

"Happily  the  Americans  are  now  taking  to  criticism  of  them- 
selves. The  criticism  of  others  has  been  resented,  but  the  meek- 
ness and  patience  with  which  such  books  as  those  of  Mrs.  Edith 
Wharton  are  received  in  the  United  States  are  very  wonderful. 
It  is  even  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  her  delineations. 
How  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair's  book  will  be  received  I  do  not  know. 
He  goes  further  into  detail  than  Mrs.  Wharton  does,  but  she  de- 
scribes for  us  a  world-wearied  and  corrupt  society,  and  he  does 
no  more. " 

This  writer's  account  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  book  is  in  part  as 
follows  : 

"Mr.  Sinclair  describes  for  us  without  preaching  the  social  life 
of  the  very  rich  in  New  York.  Nothing  could  be  more  awful  than 
his  delineation.  The  one  human  quality  that  seems  to  survive  is 
a  kind  of  careless  good  nature.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  honor 
and  truth.  Every  one  is  a  cheat,  and  known  to  be  a  cheat.  The 
corruption  extends  to  the  judges,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  tell  who  is 
not  infected  by  it.  The  worst  consequences  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
second  generation.  Often  a  man  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks 
preserves  something  of  his  native  simplicity  and  industry.  But 
the  sons  of  the  rich,  and  in  part  the  daughters  also,  become 
degenerates. 

"They  seek  their  pleasures  in  the  most  debasing  vices,  and 
the  most  grotesque  freaks  and  antics.  The  sanctity  of  the  mar- 
riage tie  is  laughed  at,  and  a  system  of  almost  undisguised  free 
love  prevails.  Where  every  man  is  a  cheat  and  every  woman  is 
vile,  the  rest  is  not  difficult  to  guess.  One  of  the  ghastliest  fea- 
tures of  the  whole  is  that  the  corrupt  rich  occasionally  take  to 
church-going  as  a  new  sensation,  and  pay  for  ornate  services  and 
for  preachers  who  are  men  of  the  world. 

"Can  all  this  be  true?  No,  it  can  only  be  one  side  of  the  truth, 
for  a  society  without  higher  elements  than  any  depicted  by  Mr. 
Sinclair  would  perish  in  a  debasement  of  animalism.  But  the 
Thaw  trial  and  other  things  show  that  there  is  a  formidable  amount 
of  fact  in  his  pages.  As  for  extravagance,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  takes  great  extravagance  to  spend  on  any  terms  such  in- 
comes as  are  enjoyed  by  the  characters  in  this  novel.  There  are 
passages  in  Mr.  Sinclair's  book  on  which  I  may  not  touch.  In 
justice  to  him,  it  ought  to  be  said  that  he  handles  those  themes  as 
lightly  as  possible.  He  can  not  leave  them  out  of  his  picture,  but 
he  says  no  more  than  is  necessary." 

Happily,  concludes  "Claudius  Clear,"  "this  is  not  the  true 
America,  the  America  in  which  the  great  tide  ol  ethical  feeling 
and  conviction  is  overflowing  the  country."     More  : 

"It  is  not  the  America  of  those  who,  like  Roosevelt  and  Hughes 
and  Taft  and  Bryan,  steadily  make  their  appeal  to  the  moral  sense 
of  the  people.  But  it  is  the  section  of  America  in  which  wealth 
has  largely  been  concentrated,  and  one  day  America  will  ask  ques- 
tions about  the  source  and  the  use  of  that  wealth.  It  is  an  Amer- 
ica without  conscience,  without  pity,  without  Cod  !" 
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CAR    USED    IN    LONDON    BY   THE 
DOWAGER    EMPRESS    OK   RUSSIA. 


NEAR    THE   SUMMIT   OF    THE 
PYRENEES. 


IN   AN   ALGERIAN    DESERT. 


RICHARD   CROKER    LEAVING    CAIRO 
FOR    THE    PYRAMIDS. 


MOTOR-TRIPS    AND    MOTOR-CARS 


PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  RACING  CARS 
IN  ALASKA 

Now  that  the  motor-cars,  bound  from 
New  York  for  Paris  by  way  of  Bering 
Strait,  have  been  put  aboard  ship,  due  in 
Valdez,  Alaska,  on  April  6,  interest  in  the 
country  they  must  next  traverse  has  been 
intensified.  From  Valdez  to  Nome  the 
distance  to  be  covered  is  about  1,100  miles. 
Beyond  Valdez,  the  first  station  is  Fair- 
banks, whence  the  route  follows  the  Tanana 
River  to  Fort  Gibbon,  the  junction  of  the 
Tanana  and  Yukon  Rivers.  It  then  fol- 
lows the  Yukon  to  Kaltag.  At  Kaltag  be- 
gins a  ninety-mile  stretch  across  country 
to  Unalakleek,  on  Norton's  Sound,  the 
shore  of  which  will  be  followed  to  Nome. 

Will  the  cars,  or  any  one  of  them,  ever 
make  their  way  over  this  territory?  Opin- 
ion is  much  divided.  At  Seattle,  whence 
the  Thomas  car  had  sailed  on  April  2, 
were  many  miners  who  had  come  down 
from  Alaska  for  the  winter.  At  first  they 
had  ridiculed  the  idea  of  any  car  ever  get- 
ting across  western  Alaska  successfully,  but 
now,  says  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times,  they  "are  very  anxious  to  see  the 
attempt  made." 

"Though  not  convinced  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  trip,  they  are  eager  to  aid  the 
car  in  any  way  they  can.  General  regret 
is  expre<t  that  the  attempt  was  not  made 
earlier  in  the  year,  when  the  chances  of 
getting  through  over  the  hard  trail  were 
infinitely  better. 

"  Alaska  has  had  the  most  unusual  weath- 
er this  year  in  many  years.  There  has 
been  a  very  light  snowfall,  compared  to 
the  usual  fall,  and  much  warmer  tempera- 
ture. In  February  there  was  a  thaw  which 
made  the  trail  soft  at  times,  but  since  the 
10th  of  March  there  has  been  an  extremely 
cold  snap,  which  has  frozen  hard  every 
foot  of  the  way  to  Fairbanks.  If  this  freeze 
continues,  it  is  believed  that  conditions 
almost  as  good  as  in  early  February  will  be 
met. 

"Most  of  the  Alaskans  say  that  if  the 
cars  can  get  to  Fairbanks  they  will  be  able 
to  reach  Nome  successfully." 

On  this  subject  W.  J.  Kearney  of  76 
West  47  th  St.,  New  York,  writes  to 
The  Literary  Digest: 

"As  I  have  been  over  the  trails  of  Alaska, 
I  write  to  tell  you  that  as  for  these  autos 
ever  going  by  trail  by  way  of  Valdez  to 
Fairbanks,  Nome,  and  East  Cape,  all  is  a 
joke.  The  Government  has  merely  made  a 
trail  which  takes  on  the  aspect  of  a  road 
in  short  stretches.    All  the  freighting  over  it 


is  done  in  winter  on  'double  enders,'  the 
same  as  every  one  employs  over  trails 
that  have  been  broken  by  mail  carriers  or  a 
stage  company.  These  trails  are  broken 
over  the  best  grades  and  consequently 
take  in  frozen  rivers.  When  a  divide  is 
reached  (and  there  are  many  of  them) 
the  men  go  on  land  by  the  government 
trail.  As  the  trail  was  made  in  summer 
when  the  rivers  were  running  full,  you  can 
understand  that  miles  and  miles  are  tra- 
versed on  ice  without  the  trail  ever  being 
in  sight. 

"  I  mention  this  especially,  as  great  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  the  fact  of  the  cars  follow- 
ing the  'government road.'  This  trail  is  not 
a  road  in  winter,  but  a  trail  broken  for  '  bobs ' 
and  I  should  judge  four  feet  wide.  Prob- 
ably half  the  distance  between  Fairbanks 
and  Valdez  may  be  covered  in  this  way, 
the  other  half  in  sleds  (double  enders) 
pulled  by  a  single  horse,  over  mountains 
and  through  the  deltas.  Can  you  see  how 
motor-cars  can  get  through  when  stage 
companies  must  resort  to  single  sleds? 
After  leaving  Fairbanks  the  trail  is  covered 
by  dogs  with  basket  sleds,  but  you  must 
make  your  own  trail  many  a  day  after 
storms  are  over.  If  the  motorists  can  de- 
vise some  way  to  send  their  machines  in  by 
registered  mail,  perhaps  they  can  get  to 
Nome,  but  by  no  other  way.  They  talk 
of  crossing  Bering  Strait  in  canoes.  I  can 
see  where  that  might  appeal  strongly  to  an 
imagination  that  has  never  seen  skin  boats 
and  Bering  Strait.  If  the  motorists  should 
ever  be  able  to  get  a  boat  to  take  them  over 
they  must  have  it  equipped  as  a  dirigible 


balloon, 
me." 


Where  the  cars  coulcl  land  beats- 


It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  these 
columns  that,  should  any  car  be  able  to 
cross  Bering  Strait,  serious  difficulties 
would  still  confront  it  in  Eastern  Siberia. 
Before  Irkutsk  can  be  reached,  it  must 
traverse  about  3,000  miles  of  arctic  wilder- 
ness destitute  alike  of  roads  and  bridges, 
of  which  900  miles  must  be  traversed  before 
the  first  gasoline  station  west  of  Bering 
Strait  is  reached.  Of  these  difficulties  the 
St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  The  A  uto- 
car  (London),  writing  on  March  8,  says, 
regarding  an  interview  he  had  just  had 
with  Mr.  Bronevsky,  of  the  Russian  Auto- 
mobile Club: 

"'What  is  your  opinion  of  the  race?' 
asked  the  interviewer  of  Mr.  Bronevsky. 

'  Well,'  "  was  the  reply,  '  it  will  give  us 
some  idea  as  to  whether  the  Siberian  roads 
are  suitable  for  motor-cars  or  not. ' ' 

"  'Do  you  think  it  will  be  successful?' 
'  None  of  us  entertain  any  doubts  on 
that  subject.'  " 

'  But  look  at  Siberia.  It's  all  covered 
with  snow.  How  will  the  automobilists- 
get  through  it? '  " 

"  'Why,  they  have  just  gone  through 
deep  snow  in  Northern  America,  yet  they 
are  now  a  thousand  versts  from  New  York. 
Besides,  by  the  time  they  reach  Russia 
the  snow  will,  perhaps,  have  disappeared." 

"This  last  remark  of  Mr.  Bronevsky's  is- 
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rather  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
principal  hope  of  the  competitors  that 
they  will  reach  Siberia  before  winter  has 
ceased,  as  otherwise  they  have  little  or  no 
chance  of  getting  through  the  boggy 
tundra.  A  phenomenally  early  spring  has 
visited  Russia  this  year  and  to-day  as  well 
as  for  the  last  four  days,  the  temperature 
has  been  a  few  degrees  above  freezing- 
point  day  and  night,  thus  making  skating 
and  ski-ing  impossible.  This  means  most 
probably  that  when  the  motorists  reach 
Siberia  they  will  find  the  country  impass- 
able, and  must  of  necessity  spend  the  sum- 
mer on  the  Russian  Pacific  coast,  or,  much 
more  pleasantly,  in  Japan,  in  order  to  be- 
gin next  winter  by  far  the  more  difficult 
part  of  their  journey." 

NARROW  ESCAPE  OF  MOTORISTS  IN 
THE  FAR  WEST 

A.  L.  Ruland,  who  was  a  passenger  in 
the  Italian  car  in  the  race  across  the  con- 
tinent on  its  way  to  Paris,  has  narrated 
in  detail  some  of  the  thrilling  experiences 
which  men  in  this  car  had  on  the  road. 
Mr  Ruland  says  in  an  interview  printed 
in  the  Xew  York  Times,  that  he  "would 
not  exchange  the  experience  for  a  good 
bit  of  money,"  but  he  lost  twenty  pounds 
in  weight  and  nothing  would  tempt  him  to 
try  such  a  trip  again.  "One  continuous 
performance  at  flirting  with  death  is 
Ugh  lor  mc,"  he  says.  Some  of  the 
most  thrilling  of  his  experiences  he  de- 
scribes as  follows: 

"On  One  occasion  we  came  so  near  to 
going  over  a  precipice  into  a  defile  thai  the 
fronl  wheels  actually  went  over  the  brink, 
and  tilt-  only  thing  that  saved  the  car  from 
plunging  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  and 
carrying  all  of  us  with  it  was  the  catching 
of   tl  -n   the  led]  i      '      the 

machine  started  Us  fall 

'Nor    was    this    all.      Three    other    tunes 

jvere    made 

i    i  tunc  with  and 

a   manner  as  to  leave  US  all 

lepth  '  >ne   V\  as   m    Iowa, 

1  Mnaha.    hut    the   others 

were  all  in  \\    here  the  \\  ild  moun- 

hout 

a    track    to   follow   much   o|    the    tune       To 

iming  in  an  auti  imol  die  in  winter 

ightful. 

"  Our  Iowan  experience  was  mosl   p 

iar.      We  were    unfortunate  in  the 

western    half    of    the    State    alter    a    heavy 

warm   rain,   which    transformed    the   frozen 

mud    into    what    is    called    gumbo    by    the 

natives.  We  were  traveling  along  the  till 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  because  it 

impossible   to   traverse    the   highw 
The  till  is  quite  highly  banked  and  in  many 


places  runs  along  by  streams  and  great 
sink  holes.  It  was  near  the  edge  of  one  of 
these  that  we  were  running  when  the  en- 
tire crust  of  the  road  gave  way  under  our 
weight,  and  the  road  and  the  car  went  over 
the  embankment.  All  four  of  us  were  un- 
prepared for  the  spill  and  had  no  chance  to 
save  ourselves.  We  slid  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bank,  and  how  we  happened 
not  to  have  turned  over  with  the  machine 
on  top  of  us  is  something  I  will  never  under- 
stand. We  were  all  but  buried  in  the  mud, 
but  we  chanced  to  stay  upright,  and  with 
untold  labor  managed  to  extricate  our- 
selves from  the  predicament. 

"We  had  almost  the  identical  experience 
in  Wyoming  in  a  much  more  dangerous 
situation.  We  were  crossing  a  mountain, 
with  nothing  but  a  wagon  trail  to  follow  as 
it  wound  around  ravines  and  along  steep 
precipices.  In  many  places  there  were 
sheer  drops  of  500  to  1,000  feet,  and  to  go 
over  meant  death.  We  were  driving  along 
on  the  wagon  road,  when  the  whole  top 
started  to  slide  and  took  us  to  the  edge  at  a 
speed  that  absolutely  gave  none  of  us  a 
chance  to  jump.  The  whole  road  slid 
absolutely  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice  and 
lodged  there  against  a  boulder.  After  the 
previous  experience  with  precipices,  Sirtori 
forsook  the  road  and  traveled  through  the 
sage  brush,  where  we  ran  over  rocks  and 
brush  until  the  automobile  looked  like  a 
small  boat  in  a  tempestuous  sea,  the  way 
it  rolled  and  pitched  over  mounds  and  into 
declivities." 

Mr.  Ruland  cites  these  as  "only  the 
conspicuous  instances  of  narrow  escapes." 


Every  day  brought  its  chances  for  stirring 
adventures: 

"  We  had  repeatedly  to  have  recourse  to 
the  railroad  track  to  cross  trestles  over 
streams  where  there  was  no  bridge  for 
wagons  and  where  the  water  was  too  deep 
to  ford.  These  railroad  bridges  are  all  at 
a  considerable  height  above  the  stream,  and 
are  approached  on  either  side  by  a  steep 
incline.  It  is  necessary  to  run  along 
the  railroad  for  a  considerable  distance 
before  the  bridge  is  reached  and  after  it  is 
crossed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  see  ahead 
whether  a  train  is  coming  or  not.  We 
simply  had  to  take  our  chance  every  time 
we  crossed  a  bridge,  and  had  we  'met  a 
train  would  have  had  to  ditch  the  car  over 
the  steep  embankment,  running  the  risk 
of  smashing  it  and  injuring  ourselves. 

"Except  in  Iowa  we  never  had  the  right 
of  way  to  use  the  railroad.  We  asked 
permission  and  were  refused,  so  we  simply 
took  our  lives  in  our  hands  and  went  over 
the  rails  any  way.  In  Iowa  we  ran  as  a 
train  along  the  Illinois  Central  track  and 
were  dispatched  as  a  train.  It  was  im- 
possible to  make  any  sort  of  time  in  such 
going,  but  we  did  the  best  we  could.  It 
was  impossible  to  run  on  the  road,  and 
though  the  car  was  badly  shaken  up  by 
jolting  over  the  ties  we  had  to  make  the 

best  of  it." 


THE  DECLINE  IN  HORSE-DRAWN 
VEHICLES 

In  The  Car  (London,  March)  is  printed 
a  discussion  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
motor-car  has  displaced  the  horse-drawn 
carriage  in  Great  Britain.  Difficulty  was 
found  in  obtaining  recent  figures,  the  only 
satisfactory  source  being  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Commissioners  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, but  the  latest  of  these  reports  is  the 
one  for  1007  which  brings  the  figures  down 
only  to  the  end  of  1906.  For  any  period 
later  the  only  information  is  that  con- 
tained in  a  statement  of  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  February  of  this  year,  that 
the  number  of  private  motor-cars  and 
motor-vehicles  upon  which  license  duties 
were  paid  in  1007  was  76,567.  From 
the  internal  revenue  reports,  however, 
some  important  conclusion  may  with 
certainty  be  drawn : 

"Whereas  on  March  31,  1S06,  there 
were  549,631  horse-drawn  vehicles  on 
which  carriage-duty    was  paid,  there  were 
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on  December  31,  1906,  only  532,452 
In  other  words,  the  number  of  horsed 
vehicles  shows  the  considerable  decrease 
of  17,179.  Inland  Revenue  duties  were 
paid,  however,  on  79,513  motor-vehicles  of 
all  kinds — private,  commercial,  and  hack- 
new  There  is  food  for  speculation  as  to 
what  the  normal  increase  in  the  use  of 
horsed  carriages  would  have  been  if  motor- 
cars had  not  been  invented  at  all. 

"Probably  the  persons  to  whom  the 
figures  above  quoted  are  of  chief  concern 
are  the  manufacturers  of  touring-cars. 
Some  there  are  who  believe  that  the  con- 
version of  the  ordinary  carriage-owner  to 
automobilisYn  has  been  relatively  slight; 
others  have  exprest  the  opinion  that  the 
bounds  of  possibility  have  already  been 
attained.  Neither  surmise  is  a  correct 
one.  I  have  shown  that  there  were  17.179 
fewer  horse-drawn  vehicles  in  vise  at  the 
end  of  1906  than  was  the  case  on  March 
31,  1896.  The  actual  reduction  of  pri- 
vately owned  carriages,  however,  is  still 
greater,  as  it  will  be  seen  on  reference  to 
the  figures  concerning  horse-drawn  hack- 
ney carriages  that  they,  curiously  enough, 
disclose  an  increase  from  115,897  in  1896 
to  121,118,  notwithstanding  the  introduc- 
tion and  rapid  rise  of  the  motor -omnibus 
and  motor-cab.  The  actual  decrease, 
therefore,  in  the  use  of  private  carriages 
drawn  by  horses  amounts  to  22,490. 

"But  what  of  the  residue?  There  were 
still  in  use  at  the  end  of  1906  no  fewer  than 
41 1 ,334  private  carriages  drawn  by  horses, 
of  which  43,315  were  pair-horsed  vehicles, 
64,565  four-wheeled  vehicles  with  one 
horse,  and  303,454  two-wheeled  vehicles 
drawn  by  one  horse.  Evidently,  therefore, 
the  dog-cart,  pony  trap,  and  governess  car 
are  still  highly  popular  vehicles,  and  it 
will  be  a  long  time  indeed  before  the  hum- 
ble pony,  at  all  events,  disappears.  The 
fast  dog-cart,  however,  is  another  matter, 
while  of  four-wheeled  carriages  of  both 
types  there  are  over  100,000,  a  total  which 
shows  that  there  is  still  a  very  wide  field 
open  for  conversion.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, automobilists  may  congratulate  them- 
selves that  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years 
no  fewer  than  32,451  private  motor-cars 
had  come  into  daily  use,  while  the  number 
of  pair-horsed  private  carriages  was  only 
43,315.  At  the  present  moment  the  num- 
bers can  not  be  far  short  of  actual  equality/' 

The  writer  proceeds  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  a  further  taxation  of  motor-cars 
which  is  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Government,  and  against  which  loud  pro- 
tests are  made  by  automobilists.  "Not 
only,"  he  says,  "do  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  iron-shod  horses  disintegrate  the  roads 
with  the  hammering  of  their  hard  hoofs  all 
the  country  over,  without  contributing  a 
penny  to  the  revenue,  but  those  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  on  which  some  amount  of 
tax  is  levied  escape  far  more  lightly  than 
do  motor-cars  even  under  the  present 
imposts."  How  great  is  this  inequality 
of  taxation  he  demonstrates  with  official 
figures,  showing  that  whereas  532,452 
horse-drawn  vehicles  contributed  £477,183 
15s.  to  the  revenue,  no  less  a  sum  than 
£118,945  1 6s.  was  contributed  by  only 
79,513  motor  vehices. 

TOURING  IN  AN  ABYSSINIAN  DESERT 

B.  J.  F.  Bentley,  an  Englishman,  spent 
several  months  of  the  past  winter  and 
autumn  touring  in  eastern  parts  of  Af- 
rica, notably  in  Somaliland  and  Abys- 
sinia. One  of  the  feats  he  accomplished 
was  to  climb  a  hill,  the  road  up  which  was 
26  miles  long  and  the  height  covered  in 
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Does  it  pay  to  own  a 
heavy  automobile? 

Figure  it  out.  Get  the  weights  of  a  dozen  of  the  best- 
known  5-passenger  touring-cars.  See  them  weighed  yourself. 
The  5-passenger  Franklin  Type  D  weighs  under  2200  pounds. 
The  other  makes  weigh  on  the  average  a  third  more. 

That  means  they  use  up  a  third  more  horse-power,  a  third 
more  gasoline,  and  a  third  more  tires,  doing  the  same  work  as 
Type  D.  More  gasoline  than  that,  because  the  air-cooled 
Franklin  engine  gets  more  power  out  of  the  gasoline. 

Another  thing:  There  is  less  strain  on  Type  D — or  any 
Franklin.  The  Franklin  does  not  jolt  and  rack  itself.  It  lasts 
longer.  It  has  4  full-elliptic  springs  and  a  laminated  wood 
frame.  It  has  no  water-cooling  weight  and  complication.  It 
is  easy  to  ride  in;  easy  to  handle,  strong,  and  safe.  You  can 
use  all  the  power.  The  Franklin  carries  the  same  load  on 
American  roads  further  in  a  day  than  any  heavy  automobile. 

The  price  of  Type  D  is  $2850,  yet  in  six  months  it  costs  less  than  a  heavy 
automobile  bought  at  a  considerably  lower  price. 

The  Franklin  Type  G  family  touring  car  at  $1850  and  weighing  1600  pounds 
does  more  work  and  costs  less  to  use  than  any  2000-pound  automobile.  The 
6-cylinder,  7-passenger  Franklin  Type  H  costing  $4000  weighs  only  2600  pounds 
and  is  more  economical  to  maintain  than  the  average  5 -passenger,  4-cylinder  machine. 

With  a  heavy  automobile  you  cannot  get  the  benefit  of  the  excessive  operating  cost. 
Is  it  good  business  to  pay  for  useless  weight? 

Write  for  the  catalogue  describing  Franklin  models. 

H.  H.  FRANKLIN  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Member  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 

Type   G 

Family  Touring  Car,  $1850 

Weight  1600  pounds 


Everything  For   The  Automobile 

SUPPLIES  AND  PARTS 

AT    LOWEST    PRICES 

Our  l'.ltlK  Catalog 
just  out— 200  pages, 
1000  illustrations, 
5000  descriptive 
prices.  Sent  Free 
NEUSTADT  AUTOMOBILE  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 
3933  Olive  St.,    St.  Louis,  Mo 


First  and  Original  motor  Buggy 

$250  "SUCCESS"  AUTOMOBILE 

Practical,  durable,  economical  and 

absolutely  safe.      A   light     strong, 

steel-tired  Auto-Buggy        Suitable 

for  city  or  country  use.    Speed  from 

4  to  40  miles  an   hour      Our  1908 

Model  has  an  extra  powerful  en 

gine,  patent  ball-bearing  wheels, 

price,  $275.    AIfo  10  h.  p.,  $400.    Rubber  Tires,  $25.00  extra. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature.    Address 

SUCCESS  AUTO-BUGGY  MFG.  CO.,  inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


VICTOR    HAND    FORGED   AUTOMOBILES 

$550  Up.        12  H.  P.,  Air  Cooled 

Send  for  catalogue  describing  Runabouts,  4  pas- 
senger Car.  Victor  Pullman  and  Delivery  Wagons 

VICTOR  AUTOMOBILE  MFG.  CO.,  3932  Laclede  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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ELECTRICS 

THE      MOST     ECONOMICAL 
CITY     VEHICLES 


ELECTRIC    STANHOPE 

Please  write  to  nearest  branch   house  for  free  booklet, 

"THE  STUDEBAKER   PLAN  FOR 

PRIVATE      MAINTENANCE      OF 

ELECTRIC     VEHICLES" 

BRANCHES: 


Boston,   Ham.— Studebaker  Bros    I  o 
of  New    York,  1020  Boylflton  Street 
(Stib  Branch) 

Chicago,  tvu — Studebaker  Bros  mik 
■    .  .  378-388  Wabash  a>ve 

Clevki,  \ni>,  Ohio— Si  udebaker  Automo- 
bile Co.,  20t>4  Eorlid  A 

Dallas,  Texas— Studebaker  Hroa,  Mfg, 
Co. .  :U7-319  Elm  Street 

IiKNvnt.  Colo.— Studebaker  llr<>*  Mfg. 
Co  .1711  Tremonl  street 

K.\,w\>  City,  Mo.-  Studebaker  Urn-* 
Mfg.  ('«>.,  13ili  and  Hickory  Streets. 


Ni:w  York  Citt—  Studebaker  Bros  I  a 
of  New  York,  Broadway  and  4*th  st 

Phil  idblphia,  Pa.  — Stuaebakei  Br*ia 
Co  oi  New  York.  330  North  Broail 
Street  i  Sub  Branch) 

PoitTi.AM).  Okk.—  Stuileliaker  Brofl  Co. 
Northwest,  330-336  Eaat  Morrison  St. 

San  Pbancibco,  Cai, — Studebaker  Bros. 
Co.  of  California,  Mission  ami  Fre- 
mont Streets 

Seattle,  VVabh.—  Studebakei  Bros  Co. 
Northwest,  308  Firet  A. venue,  So. 
iSub  Branch) 


pjERETOFORE 

the  cost  for  main- 
tenance may  have  seemed 
prohibitive  to  many  who 
have  had  under  consider- 
ation the  purchase  of  an 
electric  car.  Now,  how- 
ever, under  the  new 
Studebaker  plan  for  indi- 
vidual charging,  the 
Studebaker  Electric  Car 
is  the  most  economical 
means  in  existence  for 
transporting  individual 
passengers  in  a  city  or 
town. 

The  Studebaker  plan  for 
individual  charging,  wher- 
ever local  conditions  render 
this  feasible,  greatly  reduces 
the  already  low  cost  of 
maintenance.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  the  private 
installation  of  our  electric 
rectifier,  which  brings  the 
average  expense  for  charging 
down  to  about  one-half  the 
cost  of  keeping  a  horse. 

Studebaker  Electric  Pleas- 
ure Cars  should  appeal  par- 
ticularly to  those  who,  with 
the  means  to  purchase,  have 
not  time  for  personal  atten- 
tion to  touring  cars  nor 
the  income  to  maintain  a 
chauffeur. 


AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

Main  Factory  :       -       South  Bend,  Ind. 
General  Office:   -        Cleveland,  Ohio 


Requisite  for  Golf 
and  All  Out-door  Sports 

LITHOLIN  WATERPROOFED 
LINEN  COLLARS  and  CUFFS 

They  add  to  the  pleasure  of  sport  by  preserv- 
ing one's  comfort,  and  neatness  of  appearance. 
No  fn-.ik  of  weather  can  affect  their  shape 
Never  wilt  or  (rack,  and  heitiR  Itnen  they  look 
it  vi  t  wipe  clean  and  white  as  new  with  a  damp 
cloth.    Latest  styles  in  all  sizes  for  all  occasions. 


Collars  25c. 


Cuffs  50c. 


//  not  at  your  dealtr't,  strut,  giving  $tyl*t,  size. 
number  wanted,  with  rtmittanot,  "»'/  trr  it-ill 
mail,  po  Cpald     Booklet  aftty It*  fits  en  reavett, 

THE  FIBERLOID  CO. 

Dept.  13  7  Waverly  Place,  New  York 


JPROOFEpU 


NE*L 


.Style 
Economy! 


•Jo"utABS  «ccur7?" 


Fit 

|(0MF0RT 


Fastest  Cruising    Motor   Boat   in  the   World 

Of  It*   l.'iiRth    nn.l  Ileum.      Jacht    "«,  It  A  VI, INC"  is  equipped 

with  thru  40  h.  p.,  t  cylinder,  <ir.,y  Motors  (I20h.  p.); 
winner  "I  the  Time  Prize  in  the  200  mile  nice  on  Luke  Erie, 
Aug   11,  1907— write  (or  interesting  etory  of  the  race. 

But  these  very  engines  witn  whirh  the 

"Grayling"  made  the  fittest   .me  are 

not  one  bit  better  than  our  $67.50 

-2t£  rt.  i>  eimuie     ffveTtfOray 

Motor  must  be  absolutely  per- 

fed  before  it  leaves  ourfactory. 

$9750 

Complete  Host  Outfit 

(NUT   UARK) 

Shu  It,  Propeller 
w  heel,  stuffing 
Hot.  .Muffler.  Bat- 
teries. Spark  Coil, 
\\  ire  Switch, etc. 

II  'rite  for  new  1903  Catalog  today. 

21/  h.  p.  guaranteed  to  develop  ^/?"T  Vtt\ 
/2  814  h.  p.     Complete  Outfit  «pO  *  avU 

Our  enormous  n  story  factory  it  the  largest  and  most 
modtrnly  equipped  plant  in  the  world  devoted  sxctu> 

aivelv  to  manufacturing  t-cycle   He]  111  Gray   Kngines 

nre  iimh  grade  in  every  detail  oi  motors  and  outfit  regardless  of 

tho  low   puces,      t.et  deerription  of  the   wonderful  190* 

motors— m  to  40  h.  p. 

ORAY  MOTOR  CO.,  S9  Lelb  Street,  DETROIT.  MICH. 


that  distance  3,700  feet.  This  so-called 
"road"  runs  through  a  completely  barren 
country  and  is  entirely  covered  in  places 
with  loose  stones  of  large  and  small  sizes. 
Before  reaching  the  foot  of  the  hill,  he  and 
his  companions  had  to  cross  rivers  in 
exceptional  conditions  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes in  The  Car  (March) : 

"We  crossed  the  Hawash  and  Belin 
rivers  famously  in  4  ft.  6  in.  of  water 
(in  places  5  ft.),  having  first  covered  the 
radiator  with  my  Burberry  coat;  the 
magneto,  petrol  valve,  and"  carbureter  I 
covered  with  special  waterproof  canvas 
which  I  carry  for  the  purpose.  Reallv 
it  was  quite  a  feat. 

But  crossing  the  Chasm  River  was  an- 
other story  altogether.  The  banks  on 
either  side  were  frightfully  steep  and  very 
soft;  moreover,  we  had  to  deal  with  5  ft. 
of  water  and  a  soft  mud  bottom.  This 
was  one  of  the  -worst  water  crossings 
we  have  had,  and  required  quite  a  lot  of 
consideration  as  to  the  best  method  of 
getting  the  car  across.  We  had  not  enough 
lashings  for  a  bridge,  so  we  unloaded  the 
car  of  all  kit,  etc.,  and  decided  to  try  to 
rush  through,  having  covered  up  radiator, 
magneto,  etc.,  as  in  the  previous  case. 
We  succeeded  in  getting  the  front  wheels 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  then  we  stuck 
fast.  Half  the  car  was  in  4  ft.  of  water, 
and  the  back  wheels,  up  to  the  hub  caps,  in 
the  mud  bottom.  Drag  ropes  were  use- 
less— we  could  not  move  her  one  inch. 
There  was  only  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
and  that  was  "to  get  the  body  off  as  quicklv 
as  possible  and  carry  it  up  first.  This  we 
did,  working  in  4  ft.  of  water,  and  a  very 
difficult  job  it  was  under  the  circum- 
stances." 

Mr.  Bentley  believes  the  hill -climb  which 
followed  is  "the  most  remarkable  that  any 
carh  as  undertaken."     He  says  in  detail : 

"As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  we  started 
climbing,  and  reached  Chobra  at  5  130  the 
same  evening,  with  only  one  stop  of  two 
and  a  half  hours  at  midday.  The  distance 
was  twenty-six  miles,  and  the  climb 
3,700  ft.  Some  of  the  passes  were  very 
narrow  and  precipitous,  and  the  surface 
very  loose  and  stony,  with  gradients  in 
places  of  1  in  2i,  1  in  3,  1  in  3 J,  and 
1  in  4 — a  really  marvelous  climb  consider- 
ing the  condition  of  so-called  track.  The 
engine  is  running  perfectly,  and  is  as  quiet 
as,  if  not  quieter  than,  the  day  we  left  Lon- 
don, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  not 
needed  an  adjustment  of  any  sort,  nor  have 
the  main  working  parts.  The  tires  have 
gone  through  the  test  splendidly." 


She  Couldn't.— Maggie  (calling  upstairs)-  "The 
gas  stove  went  out,  mum." 

Mistress — "Well— light  it!" 

Maggie — "It  went  out  through  the  toof.  mum." 
— Success  Magazine 


Reluctant. — "Your  wife  likes  the  last  word, 
doesn't  she?" 

"I  don't  think  so,'   answered  Mi    Meekton.  "Any 

way.  she's  mighty  reluctant  about  reaching  it." — 
Washington  Star. 


A  Croat  Scheme. — "I  accept  all  first  contribu- 
tions," declared  the  editor.     "  It's  a  paving  scheme." 

"As  to  how'" 

"The  author  buys  many  copies  of  the  magazine 
and  nearly  always  frames  the  check  we  send."  — 
Louisville  Conner -Journal. 


Not    He. — Bangs —  "I  notice  you  call  that  dog 
of  yours  'John  D.' 

Hunter     "Yes,     Never  lost  a  scent  in  his  life 
—  Cornell  ll'i  . 

Nervous    Persons  Take 
HORSFORIVS    ACID    PHOSPHATE. 

It  quiets  the  nerves,  relieves  nausea  and  sick  head- 
ache  and  Induces  refreshing  sleep.   A  wholesome  tonic. 


Out  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Tiik  Literary  DlOBI  When  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The   Destroyer. 

By  Laurence  Binyon. 

He  stands  on  high  in  the  torch-glare, 
With  planted  feet,  with  lifted  ax: 

Behind,  a  gulf  of  crimson  air; 

Beneath,  the  old  wall  that  gapes  and  cracks. 

Tossed  fragments  crash  to  dust  and  smoke. 

Exulting  life,  aloft  he  stands 
And  drives  his  unrepentant  stroke. 

Nor  heeds  the  havoc  of  his  hands. 

Below,  one  lingers  gazing.     Why 
Within  his  heart  does  secret  joy 

Quivering  awaken  and  reply 

To  each  home-blow,  Destroy,  destroy! 

Lulled  in  the  casual  feast  of  sense, 
Awed  by  the  ages'  fortress- walls, 

REVIVED 
Old-Time  Health,  Eating  Grape-Nats 


"I  had  been  sick  for  10  years  with  dys- 
pepsia and  a  lot  of  complications,"  wrote  an 
Ark.  woman. 

"An  operation  was  advised,  change  of 
climate  was  suggested,  but  no  one  seemed  to 
know  just  what  was  the  matter.  I  was  in 
bed  three  days  in  the  week  and  got  so  thin 
I  weighed  only  89  lbs.  No  food  seemed  to 
agree  with  me. 

"I  told  my  husband  I  was  going  to  try 
some  kind  of  predigested  food  to  see  if  I 
could  keep  from  this  feeling  of  continued 
hunger. 

"Grape-Nuts  and  cream  was  the  food  I 
got,  and  nothing  has  seemed  to  satisfy  me 
like  it.  I  never  feel  hungry,  but  have  a  natu- 
ral appetite.  Have  had  no  nervous  spells 
since  I  began  this  food,  and  have  taken  no 
medicine. 

"  I  have  gained  so  much  strength  that  I 
now  do  all  my  housework  and  feel  well  and 
strong.  My  weight  has  increased  8  lbs.  in  8 
weeks,  and  I  shall  always  eat  Grape-Nuts,  as 
it  is  far  pleasanter  than  taking  medicines." 
"There's  a  Reason."  Name  given  by  Pos- 
tum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The 
Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

"  Stars  in  their  Courses." 

(A   Pilgrim  by  the  Sea.) 
By  Robert  Bridges. 

Oh.  how  the  stars  glow  there  in  the  offing — 
Stedfast,  serene  on  the  highways  of  God! 

Oh,  how  my  heart  aches  here  in  its  scoffing — 
Weary,  I  challenge  the  path  I  have  trod. 

Somewhere  I  missed  it — the  joy  and  the  sadness — 
The  fingerboard  pointing  the  way  of  the  heart; 

Lured  by  the  song  of  a  bird  in  its  gladness — 
The  gleam  of  a  wing  that  led  me  apart. 

Or  maybe  the  wild  roses  blinded  my  seeing — 

I  stooped  to  their  perfume,  but  found  not  the  trail; 

The  highway  was  broad,  the  daylight  was  fleeing, 
And  singing  youth's  lyrics  I  passed  down  the  vale. 

But  I  lost  it'     And  now  there  is  no  more  returning; 

Light-hearted  and  joyful  I  went  to  my  fate; 
I  followed  the  lure  while  the  false  lights  were  burning. 

Then  woke  from  my  day-dream — but   outside  the 
gate. 

Oh,  how  the  stars  in  their  courses  are  swinging — 
Stedfast,  serene  in  the  grip  of  the  law! 

And  I.  foolish  pilgrim,  grope  on  but  keep  singing — 
Yea,  baffled,  I  live  by  the  vision  I  saw. 

Lo,  there  from  the  zenith  a  bright  star  is  falling! — 
A  pathway  of  glory  that  ends  in  the  dark; 

I  see,  tho  I've  lost — and  the  vision's  enthralling 
One  law  for  the  planet,  or  star-dust,  or  lark! 

— Atlantic  Monthly  (April). 
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AMERICA. 

The  Michelin 
Compressed  Tread 
type    is   the  latest 
achievement  in  tire 
making.   It  gives  the 
greatest  value  ever 
offered  in  durability, 
reliability,   tire  econ- 
omy and  satisfaction. 
It  is  made  by  Michelin 
only  and  gives,  in  ad- 
dition to    its    exclusive 
features,  all  those  points 
of    superiority    which 
have  made  Michelins 
admittedly   the  tire  stand- 
ard of  the  world. 

The  Compressed  Tread  is  markedly  V 
shaped.     When  mounted  on  a  rim  and 
the  inner  tube  inflated,  the  rubber  on  the 
tread  of  the  envelope  is  compressed  in- 
stead of   being    distended,  as    in    other 
types  of  tires.      This  compression  pre- 
sents a  greatly  added  resistance  to  wear 
or  to  puncture,  and  highly  increases  the 
durability   and  consequent    economy   of 
the    tire.     While   cuts    in    an    ordinary 
round-tread   envelope  tend  to  open  and 
admit   water   or   gravel,  the   compressed 
tread  strongly  rejects  the  admittance  of 
any  foreign  substance  in  addition  to  ren- 
dering  the   tire   much   less   liable  to  cuts 
or  other  road  injuries. 

Most    RECENT    victories 
of  the  Compressed    Tread: 

Savannah,    March    19th,    W 
342  mile  race,  Isotta  Car,  average 
speed    53.8    miles    per    hour;    tires 
not  touched  from  start  to  finish. 

Ormond,  March  5th,  '08,  a  New  World's 
Record,    Renault    Car,    100    mile    race. 
Average  speed  82.17  miles  per  hour. 

MICHELIN  TIRE  CO.,  MILLTOWN,  N.  J. 

NEW  YORK,  1763  Broadway  BOSTON,  895  Boylston  Street 

CHICAGO,  1344  Michigan  Avenue       BUFFALO,  908  Main  Street 
DETROIT,  247  Jefferson  Avenue       SAN  FRANCISCO,  426  Golden  Gate  Avenue 


How  to  Breathe 

For  Health,  Strength  and  Endurance 

Send  for  my  64-page  illustrated  book 

Lung  and  Muscle  Culture 

The  most  instructive  treatise  ever  published  on  the  vital  subject 
of  Deep  Breathing — Correct  and  Incorrect  Breathing  clearly 
described  with  diagrams  and  illustrations. 

The  information  given  in  this  book  has  led  thousands  into  the 
correct  path  to  health  and  strength.  Over  200,000  already  sold. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  10c.  (stamps  or  coin).     Address 

PAUL  VON  BOECKT1ANN,  Respiratory  Specialist 
1352  Terminal  Building  103  Park  Ave.,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Economy  and  Service 


Model  S-Runabout 
$850 


FOR  every  dollar  invested,  including 
purchase    price   and  maintenance, 
there  are  two  to  three  times  as  many 
miles  of  actual  service  in  a  Single  Cylin- 
der Cadillac  as  in  any  other  motor  car. 

This  is  not  an  empty  claim.  It  is  a  fact 
borne  out  by  the  experiences  of  16,000 
users  all  over  the  world.  Many  of  these 
have  owned  their  Cadillacs  for  five 
years,  have  driven  their  cars  60,000  miles 
or  more  and  are  still  using  them. 

No  Cadillac,  so  far  as  we  know,  hasever 
been  discarded  because  worn  out  or  unfit 
for  further  service.    If  you  want  to  know 

The  Truth  about  the  Automobile 
and  Whit  it  Costs  to  Maintain  One 

send  for  our  Booklet  No.  23  containing  the 
sworn  affidavits  of  a  large  number  of  users 
showing  an  average  expense  for  repairs  to 
cars  of  less  than  50  cents  per  week  and  aver- 
aging more  than  18  miles  per  gallon  of  gaso- 
line under  all  road  conditions — mud,  sand, 
snow,  hills,  mountains. 

The  Single  Cylinder  Cadillac  travels  any 
road  that  is  not  entirely  impassable  and  is 
capable  of  30  miles  per  hour. 

It    is    fully    described     in     Catalog   T 
Mailed  on  request. 

Prices  include    pair  Dash   Oil 
Lamps,  Tail  Lamp  and  Horn. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


L 


23- 


Member  A.  L.  A.  X. 


{ 


=JI 


AS  IT  WAS  IN  THE  BEGINNING 


Car  is  now  and  (I  promise)  ever  shall  be  an  honest  Car — honestly  designed — conscien- 
tiously built — truthfully  sold  and  in  good  faith  backed  up  by  its  makers  after  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  buyer. 

Times  and  conditions  may  change,  but  principles  never  do. 

Maxwell  principles  of  construction — chief  among  which  are  Thermo-syphon  cooling; 
Unit  Power  Plant  with  three-point  suspension;  and  metal  body — are  sound;  all  have 
been  time-tried  and  road-proven. 

Here  and  there  you'll  find  a  maker  who  has  adopted  one  or  more  of  these  Maxwell 
features,  but  only  in  Maxwell  Cars  do  you  find  a  combination  of  all  of  them. 

I  always  feel  sorry  for  the  maker  or  sales  manager  who  finds  it  necessary  to  contradict 
year  after  year  all  he  has  said  previously,  or  who  must  devise  new  "  talking  points''  to  cover 
up  past  mistakes.    I  feel  more  sorry  for  the  people  who  are  beguiled  into  buying  his  cars. 

Maxwell  advertisements  of  four  years  ago  expounded  the  same  theories  and  principles 
as  do  those  of  1908  — and  those  of  next  year  will  be  consistent  with  this.  That's  only  one  ex- 
pression of  Maxwell  stability — it's  one  reason  why  Maxwell  owners  are  such  a  contented  lot. 

Our  catalog  is  free. 

PRESIDENT 

*  MAXWELL  -  BRISCOE 

MOTOR  COMPANY 

Member*  A.  M.  C.  M.  A. 


Factories : 


P.  O.  Box  3,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  New  Castle,  Ind. 


Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


TYPEWRITERS  «.*.lkl« 

aii  the  Standard  Machines  Hold  or  Itcnted  Any- 
whfr«>  ut  '.i '"'J  M'Pr'n  I'riv^H,  ullowing  Rental 
10  Apply  on  PrlM*  Shipped  with  privilege  <<i 
examination  GFWritefoi  Illustrated  Catalog  Y. 
Tj  pavrrtfer  Km pu Hum,  ft --91  l.ukt>M.,Chirago 


Simply  fend  us  a  postal,  and  receive  free  our  Illustrated,  9,059- 
word  ilustness  Booklet  whit  h  tells  how  priceless  business  experi- 
ence, squeezed  from  the  lives  of  1 1^  ■ucceaMful  men.  may  be  made 
yours — yours  to  boost  your  salary,  yours  lo  increase  your  profits. 
Sending  lor  this  free  Booklet  binds  you  to  nothing,  involvesn  o 
obligation;  yet  it  may  be  the  means  of  starting  you  on  the  xo.\t\  to 
better  things.  Surely  you  will  not  deny  yourself  this  privilege 
when  it  involves  onH-  the  risk  of  a  postal  —  a  penny  I  Send  to 
IY8TKM,  Dept  90,151-157  Wabunh  £▼«.,  ChtaftgO 


City  Conveniences  in  Country  Homes 

All  the  comforts  of  hot  and  cold  water  in  the 
house,  nntl  running  water  ut  the  barn,  now  pos- 
sible for  country  residents  and  farmers.      The 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

will  pump  water  from  any  utream  just 
where  yon  want  it.  Cheaper  than  a 
KHHoline  engine  or  windmill.  Write  for 
booklet  K  and  guaranteed  estimate 
We  famish  towers  and  tanks. 

NU6AIU  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  <  o  , 


140  \)i*miii  St.,  New  York. 


Factory  l  Chester,  Vn. 


J..|.    '.'ii.'!j|.'.i|J!Ji  l,..|U!l|i!.i|.i!.l|l|,'!ri!,'I.J|J|IUI,l|.'ll!i|  |Ji,.|  i 


Money  deposited  with  this  institution 
on  our  Certificate  plan  is  absolutely 
safe,  as  it  is  secured  by  individual  first 
mortgages  independent  of  the  Com- 
pany's assets. 

Write  for  booklet "F." 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  I  TRUST  CO. 

1  Cawm t sumus  moo.ooo  oq   SALT  LAKE  C I T Y. 

■■ErUri  fc  Cj  ftiftjc  ki  rum  r*iric 


fc<aac»^        i  .^yijflgj 


Out  of  its  slumber  roused,  intense, 
To  the  swung  axe  a  demon  calls; 

Man's  Demon,  never  satiate, 

That  finds  naught  made  to  its  desire. 

How  shall  it  to  this  world  be  mate, — 
To  a  world  of  stone,  a  heart  of  fire? 

— The  Academy  (London). 


Compensation. 

By  Grace   MacGowan  Cooke. 

I  saw  him  across  the  dingy  street, 

A  little  old  cobbler,  lame,  with  a  hump, 

Yet  his  whistle  came  to  me  clear  and  sweet 
As  he  stitched  away  at  a  dancing-pump. 

Well,  some  of  us  limp  while  others  dance; 

There's  none  of  life's  pleasures  without  alloy. 
Let  us  thank  heaven,  then,  for  the  chance 

To  whistle,  while  mending  the  shoes  of  joy. 

Lippincott's  ^Magazine  (April). 


PERSONAL 

Greenway  of  Yale. — The  all  too  prevalent  idea 
that  college  athletes  do  not  "make  good"  in  after- 
life is  somewhat  dispelled  by  the  marked  success  of 
John  C.  Greenway,  the  former  Yale  football  star, 
"  Rough  Rider,"  and  now  Captain  of  Industry  in 
Minnesota.  A  writer  in  Human  Life  (April)  com- 
ments upon  Mr.  Greenway's  interesting  career.  To 
quote: 

Out  of  college,  and  up  against  the  bigger  battle 
of  life  itself,  he  has  shown  the  same  ability  to  "get 
into  the  game,"  and  do  big  things.  In  the  Mesaba 
range  country  of  northern  Minnesota,  which  under 
his  viceroyship  is  fast  becoming  the  greatest  iron- 
ore  mining  district  of  the  world,  Greenway  is  making 
not  only  industrial  history,  but  a  name  for  himself. 
In  1906  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  told  him 
to  go  up  there  and  turn  a  vast  tract  of  pinewood  lands 
into  as  big  a  mining-camp  as  ever  hauled  nature's 
wealth  from  underground.  He  has  done  it.  .  .  ,  From 
twelve  shacks,  a  mere  dot  on  the  map,  Greenway,  as 
a  superintendent,  has  thought  out  and  developed  an 
outfit  of  thousands.  And  he  knows  everyone  on 
the  job. 

His  town  of  Coleraineis  a  model  affair  and  through 
his  personality  there  has  grown  up  a  quite  unique 
and  successful  paternalism.  He  has  erected  a  per- 
fectly equipped  hospital,  built  a  $75,000  school, 
reserved  a  site  for  a  library,  donated  land  for  parks, 
and  provided  a  magnificent  field  for  athletics.  Sewer, 
water,  and  electric  systems  have  also  been  established. 
The  sale  of  liquors  he  has  under  careful  control. 
Cottages  of  a  picturesque  type  of  architecture  have 
been  built  for  the  workmen,  and  everywhere  along  the 
line  Greenway  had  manifested  a  tremendous  amount 
of  human  interest  for  his  men,  coupled  with  a  rare 
degree  of  executive  ability. 

When  Greenway  left  Yale  he  started  in  as  machin- 
ist's helper  in  the  Duquesne  furnaces  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  at  $1.32  a  day.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Spanish-American  War.  his  fighting-blood  again 
showed  itself,  the  same  as  it  had  when  the  game  was 
going  against  his  team  in  the  old  football  days.  His 
father  and  grandfather  had  both  been  soldiers.  He 
enlisted  in  the  "Rough  Riders,"  becoming  shortly 
a  second  lieutenant.  After  the  battle  of  San  Juan 
Hill,  where  he  "got  into  the  game"  as  usual,  he  was 
made  first  lieutenant  by  Roosevelt,  for  gallantry  in 
action. 

The  President,  in  his  book,  "The  Rough  Riders," 
has  paid  the  following  tribute  to  this  young  man 
strenuous:  "A  strapping  fellow,  entirely  fearless, 
modest  and  quiet,  with  the  ability  to  take  care  of  the 
men  under  him  so  as  to  bring  them  to  the  highest 
point  of  soldierly  perfection,  and  to  be  counted  upon 
with  absolute  certainty  in  every  emergency  not  only 
doing  his  duty,  but  always  on  the  watch  to  find  some 
new  duty  which  he  could  construe  to  be  his,  ready 
to  respond  with  eagerness  to  the  slightest  suggestion 
of  doing  something,  whether  it  was  dangerous  or 
merely  difficult  and  laborious." 
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The  Wall-Street  Baiters. — A  correspondent  of  a 
Western  newspaper  at  Washington  has  some  in- 
teresting things  to  say,  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  of  certain  Congressmen  who  at  present  find 
their  chief  delight  in  Wall-Street  b  liting.  According 
to  the  writer,  this  game  has  become  so  popular  that 
the  "Money  Devil"  is  now  going  about  "howling 
like  a  lost  soul  with  its  tail  caught  in  the  crack  of  the 
■door."  He  cites  the  following  story  as  typical  of 
this  breed  of  statesman. 

The  man  I  met  is  his  own  press-agent.  He  is 
always  on  the  job.  He  knows  all  about  himself  and 
can  tell  what  he  knows  to  great  advantage,  being 
possest  of  a  vivid  fancy  and  of  a  fine  newspaper 
sense — he  thinks. 

"Look  here,  son,"  he  said.  "You  have  a  Western 
paper,  haven't  you"'" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  getting  a  flash  at  what  was  coming. 

"Ha!"  he  almost  shouted,  jovially  clapping  me  on 
the  back.  "I  knew  you  had.  It  takes  the  Western 
papers  to  send  such  husky-looking  chaps  as  you 
down  here,  men  who  were  born  on  the  plains  and 
know  what  the  common  people  want." 

"Yes,"  I  said  again,  for  that  seemed  to  be  the  only 
thing  to  say. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  fetching  me  another  bang 
•on  the  back,  "I  can  let  you  in  on  a  good  thing.  I 
introduced  a  bill  to-day  that  is  intended  to  stop  this 
gigantic  gambling  that  is  going  on  in  the  stock  and 
produce  exchanges  of  this  country,  that  is  sapping 
our  life-blood.  I  intend  to  pass  it.  I  want  you  to  tell 
your  folks  about  it." 

"What  is  the  bill?  "  I  asked,  feeling  sort  of  ashamed 
that  I  did  not  know  al!  about  such  an  important 
measure. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "I  could  explain  it  to  you  in 
ten  minutes,  but  you  are  busy  and  so  am  I,  and  I 
have  written  a  little  stuff  here  that  tells  all  about  it, 
in  the  shape  of  an  interview  with  me.  I  know  how 
you  have  to  hustle  around,  and  I  just  fixed  this  up  for 
you  boys  in  the  gallery.      I  guess  you  will  find  it  is 


THEY  GROW 

Good    Humor    and    Cheerfulness    from    Right 
Food. 


Cheerfulness  is  like  sunlight.  It  dispels 
the  clouds  from  the  mind  as  sunlight  chases 
away  the  shadows  of  night. 

The  good-humored  man  can  ^ick  up  and 
carry  off  a  load  that  the  man  w"+b  a  grouch 
wouldn't  attempt  to  lift 

Anything  that  interfere  ,  .'.  .til  good  health 
is  apt  to  keep  cheerfulness  i'.nd  good  humor 
in  the  background.  A  Washington  lady 
found  that  letting  coffee  alone  made  things 
bright  for  her.     She  writes  : 

"Four  years  ago  I  was  practically  given 
up  by  my  doctor  and  was  not  expected  to 
live  long.  My  nervouu  system  was  in  a  bad 
condition. 

"But  I  was  young  and  did  not  want  to 
die,  so  I  began  to  look  about  for  the  cause  of 
my  chronic  trouble.  I  used  to  have  nervous 
spells  which  would  exhaust  me,  and  after 
each  spell  it  would  take  me  days  before  I 
could  sit  up  in  a  chair. 

"I  became  convinced  my  trouble  was 
caused  by  coffee.  I  decided  to  stop  it,  and 
bought  some  Postum. 

"The  first  cup,  which  I  made  according 
to  directions,  had  a  soothing  effect  on  my 
nerves  and  I  liked  the  taste.  For  a  time  I 
nearly  lived  on  Postum  and  ate  little  food 
besides.     I  am  to-day  a  healthy  woman. 

"  My  family  and  relatives  wonder  if  I  am 
the  same  person  I  was  four  years  ago,  when 
I  could  do  no  work  on  account  of  nervous- 
ness. Now  I  am  doing  my  own  housework, 
take  care  of  two  babies — one  twenty,  the 
other  two  months  old.  I  am  so  busy  that  I 
hardly  get  time  to  write  a  letter.  Yet  I  do 
it  all  with  the  cheerfulness  and  good  humor 
that  come  from  enjoying  good  health. 

"  I  tell  my  friends  it  is  to  Postum  I  owe 
my  life  to-day." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
JVIich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 


The  Greatest 
Advance 

in  two-cylinder  motor 
construction  since  the 
advent  of  this  type  of 
car  is  embodied  in  the 


^^^  Model  3 


The  enclosed  unit  power  plant  is  impervious  to  dirt,  mud  and  water,  and 
absolutely  oil  tight. 

Thus,  proper  lubrication  of  all  parts  is  assured  and  care  and  wear  reduced 
to  the  minimum. 

The  car  is  built  for  hard  service  and  the  great  number  in  constant  use  on 
the  mud  roads  of  the  middle  and  western  states  fully  proves  its  dependability 
under  all  conditions. 

This  capacity  for  hard  service  entails  no  sacrifice  in  outward  appearance  or 
riding  qualities  in  which  this  model  is  second  to  none. 

See  this  car  and  be  convinced.     Our  nearest  representative  can  show  you. 

Thomas  B.  Jeffery  &  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 

Branches  and  Distributing  Agencies: 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco. 
Representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 

Model  31, 

The  Ideal 

Car  for 

Hard   Service 

$1,400. 


FOR  OVER 
THIRTEEN 
YEARS 

this  company  has  been  in 

business. 

It  has  regularly  paid  6  per  cent,  on  Certifi- 
cates of  Deposit  running  for  two  years — 5  per 
cent,  interest  on  Savings  Accounts,  subject  to 
withdrawal  without  notice  at  any  time — And 
the  fact  that  during  all  these  years  it  has  con- 
stantly grown  stronger  and  stronger  is  positive 
evidence  that  its  business  methods  are  thor- 
oughly sound  and  conservative. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  THE  BOOK 

giving  full  details  as  to  this  Company's   re- 
sponsibility, methods,  etc. 

There  isn't  a  sounder,  more  convenient  and 
at  the  same  time  profitable  investment  anywhere 
than  our  6  per  cent.  Certificates  of  Deposit. 

Calvert  mortgage  &  Deposit  Company 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


NVESTIGATE  YOUR. 

NSURANCE 


YOU  KNOW  exactly  what  yc 
Insurance  policy  gives  you,  and  whether  it 
is  the  kind  you  asked  and  paid  for  ? 

Are  you  thinking  of  taking  a  policy  and 
are  you  uncertain  what  kind  to  take  or  what 
companies  offer  safe  policies  ' 

30  years'  actuarial  experience  with   large  and 

;mall  companies,  and   as  former  Actuary  of  the 

.'owa  Insurance  Dept. ,  enables  me  to  tell  the  truth 

■the  whole  truth  regarding  Life  Insurance. 

!  accept  no  compensation  from  companies  or 
..gents  and  I  can  therefore  give  uninfluenced 
•dvice. 

Write  for  particulars  or  send  me  your  policy  di- 
rect, or  in  care  of  Iowa  Nat.  Bank,  Des  Moines. 

You  may  save  money  by  so  doing,  and 
the  cost  will  be  small. 

FREDERIC  S.  WITHINGTON 

General  Consulting  Actuary 
1032  Fleming  Bldg.  Des  Moines,  low* 
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CRAVENETTE  HATS 


Weather  PtobA 


-JYLE 


SERVICE 


The  Mai  lory  Cravenette  Hat 
is  DOUBLY  Guaranteed 

The  name  of  Mallory,  since  1823, 
has  stood  for  the  best  in  men's  hat- 
wear — honest  materials,  best  work- 
manship, and  styles  that  are  accepted 
as  standards. 

Besides  this  guarantee  of  excel- 
lence, the  Mallory  Cravenette  Hat 
has  what  no  other  hat  can  have — 
the  quality  of  being  weather-proof 
from  the  Cravenette  process.  This 
makes  a  Mallory  stay  new  in  spite 
of  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Derbies  and  Soft  Hats,  $3.00,  $3. 50 
and  $4.00.  Sold  by  first-class  deal- 
ers everywhere. 

We  send  free,  upon  request,  an  il- 
lustrated booklet  of  hat  styles  for  1 908. 

E.  A.  MALLORY  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Established  1823 

413  Astor  Place,  Cor.  Broadway,  New  York 

Factory:  Oanbury,  Conn. 


Weat/iMPm 


Second -Hand  Bargains 

Automobiles  of 
■  \  cry  standard 
make  at  half 
p    values. 

K  11  D  n  boa  t  s 
UOO     to     $350;     <f 

Touring  Oars 

D     to    |1( 

Limousines 

to  {2600;  Roadsters  $760  to  $1500.  All  makes 
and  modi  ta  including  'im  cars.  Packard,  Peer- 
less, Pleri  e,  Pope-Toledo,  Rambler,  Ford,    Reo, 

11,1c  ami  many  other  makes.  Every  oar  guar- 
anteed. Bnipped  on  approval.  Bpeolal  proposi- 
tion to  good  agents.  Complete  Catalog  on  request. 
MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  ALTO  CO.,  Depl.  A    Si.  Louis.  Mo. 


pretty  good  copy.  I  write  considerable  for  our 
weekly,  out  home.  Just  take  this  and  slap  it  on  the 
wire  to-night  and  you'll  have  a  corking  good  story. 
Don't  bother  to  cut  it  or  change  it  any.  It's  all 
right  now.  Just  send  it  out  as  it  is.  I  know  how 
busy  you  are,  and  I'm  glad  to  do  this  for  you." 

He  dug  down  into  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  a 
package  of  typewritten  sheets.  He  took  eleven 
of  them  off  the  top,  folded  them  and  handed  the  mess 
to  me.  "That's  it,"  he  said;  "I've  fixed  it  up  for 
some  of  the  other  Western  boys,  too.  Not  more 
than  three  thousand  words,  and  hot  stuff.  Lot  of 
local  color.  Glad  to  be  able  to  help  you  out.  Good- 
by."  And  he  ambled  off  toward  Statuary  Hall, 
looking  for  other  correspondents  to  help  out. 

This  is  the  way  the  three  thousand  words  began: 
"Your  correspondent  ran  against  the  breezy  Con- 
gressman from  the  Blank  District,  several  days  ago 
in  the  City  Hall  Park,  just  as  he  was  coming  out  of 
the  Pension  Office  where  he  had  been  to  look  up  some 
matters  of  interest  to  his  constituents.  The  Con- 
gressman was  busy,  as  usual,  but  stopped  long  enough 
to  say  that  he  was  very  much  in  earnest  in  the  ad- 
vocacy of  his  bill  designed  to  make  illegal  all  short 
sales  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  futures  in  commodities 
of  all  kinds." 

That  modest  beginning  imprest  me.  I  knew 
the  Representative  was  breezy,  but  didn't  know  he 
knew  it  himself,  and  I  admired  the  touch  he  put  in 
about  being  in  the  Pension  Office  to  look  up  some 
pension  matters  for  his  constituents.  That  showed 
those  constituents  he  was  on  the  job,  busy  in  their 
interests,  "busy,  as  usual,"  as  he  said  himself.  .  .  . 
The  stuff  concluded :  ' '  During  our  talk  we  reached 
the  Post-Office  Department,  and  with  a  final  '  We 
have  got  to  stop  this  game  '  and  a  squaring  of  his 
broad  shoulders,  the  sturdy  Congressman  left  me  to 
look  after  some  further  business  of  interest  to  his 
constituents." 

That  is  just  as  he  wrote  it.  We  walked  from  City 
Hall  Park  to  the  Post-Office  Department  while  he 
explained  the  bill  to  me — a  neat  little  walk,  by  the 
way — and,  as  he  left  me,  the  breezy  statesman,  then 
become  sturdy,  squared  his  broad  shoulders  and 
went  into  the  Department  to  look  after  more  interests 
of  those  constituents  of  his.  Always  tender  of  his 
constituents  and  reasonably  tender  of  himself.  It 
was  a  fine  piece,  I  take  it,  a  creditable  bit  of  press- 
agent  work  for  a  statesman,  by  the  statesman  him- 
self. I  am  sorry  there  was  a  storm  that  night 
and  the  wires  were  down,  so  I  couldn't  possibly  slap 
it  on  them  for  him,  much  as  I  desired  to  tell  the  broad 
and  pulsating  West  of  his  endeavors  in  behalf 
of  the  common  people. 


Fanny  Crosby  at  Eighty -Eight. — Fanny  Cros- 
by, the  world's  beloved  hymn-writer,  has  just  entered 
her  eighty-ninth  year.  During  her  long  life,  despite 
her  blindness,  Miss  Crosby  has  traveled  extensively 
and  met  many  prominent  people.  Age  has  not 
limited  her  activities,  and  a  writer  in  the  Christian 
Herald  who  interviewed  the  hymn-writer  to  obtain 
a  birthday  message,  found  her  mind  fully  alert  and 
her  reference  to  things  and  people  as  tho  she  had 
seen  them.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  things 
stand  out  most  clearly  in  thinking  over  the  experi- 
ence of  your  life? "  we  have  the  following  interesting 
story.     To  quote  in  part: 

"First — oh,  that  was  wonderful — first  beginning  to 
learn  the  Bible  by  heart.  When  I  was  eight  years 
old.  I  knew  the  first  four  books.  I  never  learned  to 
read  with  my  fingers.  I  just  committed  to  memory. 
I  know  the  New  Testament  well  enough  to  teach  it 
toothers.  Others  have  to  go  and  get  their  book,  but 
I  have  mine  always  with  me.  I  can  recite  lone,  1  , 
too." 

Her  friends  say  that  Miss  Crosby  knows  her  own 
thousands  of  verses  also,  and  they  can  no;  confuse  her 
any  line  she  has  ever  composed,  altho  her  wri- 
ting lias  extended  over  the  whole  length  of  her  life. 
She  has  written  for  Biglow  and  Main  alone  5. 400 
hymns  (not  all  of  which  have  been  published)  and  at 
least  1,000  others  for  Kirkpatrick,  Sweeney, 
o  her  composers.  Her  beautiful  hymn,  "Saved  by 
was  written  two  years  before  il  was  pub- 
lished, and  it  ari  B  furore  of  enthusiasm  when 
she  recited  it  for  the  first  time  at  Northficld.     She  has 
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Designed  by  Alanson  P.  Brush,  designer 
of  the  Single  Cylinder  Cadillac    .    .    . 

Here  is  a  car  for  a  man  who  wants  a  hundred 
cents'  worth  of  automobile  for  each  dollar  invested. 

The  Brush  will  run  from  25  to  30  miles  on  a  gal- 
lon of  gasoline.  It  has  fewer  parts  than  any  car 
built,  and  all  the  machinery  is  easily  accessible. 
Engine  is  under  the  hood.  For  ordinary  use  at 
moderate  speeds,  solid  tires  can  be  used  with  per- 
fect satisfaction. 

The  Brush  Runabout  makes  the  automobile  a 
practical,  necessary  utility  instead  of  an  expensive 
luxury.  And  it's  a  snappy,  stylish  looking  car  too 
with  lots  of  power-  in  fact,  the  simple,  nearly  vi- 
brationless,  powerful, wonderfully  balanced  vertical 
single  cylinder  motor  of  the  Brush  has  more  "real 
pull,"  hill  climbing  ability  (the  true  test  of  power  ) 
and  mud  and  sand  negotiability  than  any  multiple 
cylinder  runabout  engine  of  the  high  speed,  light 
flywheel  type. 

Write  us  to-day  and  get  in  line  for  deliveries — 
there's  no  "hard  times"  with  us  because  we're 
giving  "value  received"  and  making  a  car  the 
people  want  instead  of  trying  to  make  them  take 
what  we  want  to  sell. 

BRUSH  RUNABOUT  CO. 

33  Baltimore  Avenue    -    •    •    Detroit,  Mich. 


a 


Off  Agin,  On  Agin, 
Gone  Agin"— in  Less 
Than  a  Minute 


Goodyear  Tire. 


You  can  take  off  the  Goodyear 
Detachable  Auto-Tire  with  the 
Goodyear  Universal  Rim  — or 
put  it  on  —  in  less  than  sixty 
seconds  by  the  watch,  and  you 
won't  need  any  special  tools. 
With  your  fingers  take  off  the 
valve  cap,  theu   remove  the 
valve  nut  with  an   ordinary 
wrench  —  push    the    valve 
stem    up    into    the    tire    as 
shown  in  the  cut— pull  off  the 
locking  ring  and  outer  flange 
—then  slide  tire  off.    Put  it 
back  the  same  way.     No  pry- 
ing, no  wedging,  no  work. 
The    Goodyear    Universal 
Kim  will  take  any  other 
standard  clincher,  or 
detachable,  as  well  as  the 
It  banishes  all  tire  troubles.    The 


Goodyear 


Auto=Tire  on 
Universal  Rim 


can't  rim-cut — can't  creep — can't  develop  mud  boils  or  sand 
blisters.  Thero  aro  reasons.  Write  for  our  booklet.  "How  to 
Select  an  Auto-Tire  "  Itanswers  all  tho  "whys"  by  pictures 
ant!  full  description.  Call  at  any  ono  of  our  branches  or 
agencies  in  the  following  cities,  or  at  our  factory. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Liberty  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES: 
Boston.  261  Dartmouth  St.  :  New  York.  Mth  Street  and  Broad- 
way :  Chicago,  82-84  Michigan  Ave  ;  Cincinnati,  U17  E.  fith  St  ; 
Buffalo.  719  Main  St.;  St.  Louis.  712-714  Morgan  St.;  Los  An- 
celes,  (W2  S.  Main  St.  :  Pittsburg.  MSS  Center  Ave  ;  San  Fran- 
cisco, 508 Golden  Gate  Ave, ;  Denver:  Detroit. 261  Jefferson  Ave  ; 
Philadelphia.  14(14  Ridce  Ave  :  Cleveland. 

Seattle.  2001  Second  Ave.;    Omaha,  2010  Farnam  St. 


TYPEWRITER     BARGAINS 

$1;>.00  and  up.  Man\  of  these 
machines  have  been  in  useless 
than  sixty  days,  are  as  good  as 
nPW,  and  we  guarantee  them  to 
give  exactly  the  same  service. 
Write  us  before  \  on  bin  .  stating 
make  of  machine  you  prefer. 
We  will  give  you  the  best  type- 
writer bargains  ever  offered 
shipped  subject  to  examination. 

Mel  tl  (.111  I  s  TYPEWRITER  EX. 
1 12  Oinrk  Hide.,  St.  Louis,  Ma. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 

^^y  &>  press  prints  cards,  labels,  etc.      Circular. 

^V  book,    newspaper   press.  118,      Monev  saver. 

All  easy,  rules  sent.     Write  factory 


for  press  catalog,  type,  paper,  etc. 

"US88  CO.,  Meriden,  Coon. 


THE  'rill 
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used  over  200  "pen-names"  in  her  productions. 
Her  words  are  sung  all  over  the  world,  and  many  of 
her  hymns  will  live  as  those  of  Wesley  have  done. 
She  will  be  eighty-eight  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
March. 

"When  I  was  fifteen,  I  went  to  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blinn.  It  was  just  at  the  beginning  of 
the  work  of  education  for  the  blind.  I  had  learned  to 
play  on  the  guitar,  and  that  had  calloused  my  fingers 
so  that  I  could  not  use  the  raised  letters.  The  fingers 
have  to  be  very  sensitive  to  read,  you  know.  So  I 
was  taught,  as  I  had  been  before,  through  memory. 
Then  they  discovered  my  gift  for  making  verses  and 
gave  me  the  very  best  education  possible  to  help  me 
to  write.  We  traveled  a  great  deal  in  those  years. 
We  went  to  Albany  to  ask  the  legislature  for  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  Institution,  and  then  we  went 
through  many  of  the  towns  of  the  State,  giving  enter- 
tainments and  interesting  the  people  in  the  work.  I 
remember  riding  on  the  canal-boat.  The  steersman 
and  the  driver  became  great  friends  of  mine,  and 
they  used  to  pick  fruit  for  me  from  the  orchards  along 
the  tow-path,  and  bring  it  to  me.  You  know,  that's 
always  been  the  trouble,  I've  been  petted  and 
spoiled." 

I  laughted  very  heartily. 

"I  don't  believe  it  has  hurt  you  at  all,"  I  said. 
"  You  have  traveled  quite  a  bit,  haven't  you?  " 

"Yes,  especially  at  that  time.  I  went  to  Washing- 
ton twice  to  interest  Congress  in  educating  the  blind. 
I  was  the  first  woman  who  ever  spoke  before  that 
body.  I  have  been  to  Cincinnati  several  times,  usu- 
ally to  collaborate  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Doane.  He  was 
such  a  splendid  man  !  Isn't  Cincinnati  a  wonderful 
city?  all  up  and  down  hill.  Mr.  Doane  lived  'way 
up  high  on  Mount — Mount — " 
"Auburn?" 

"Yes,  that  was  it.  And  you  went  up  and  down  on 
the  cable  cars." 

"You  must  have  met  a  great  many  famous  people, 
Miss  Crosby?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  indeed.  Henry  Clay  was  the  greatest. 
He  was  a  wonderful  man.  Oh,  such  charming  man- 
ners '  He  came  to  the  Institution,  and  I  was  selected 
to  welcome  him  with  a  poem.  He  had  lost  his  son 
six  months  before  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  I  had  sent 
him  some  verses.  So  after  I  read  my  verses  of  wel- 
come, he  stept  forward  and  said,  '  This  is  not  the 
first  poem  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  this  lady. 
She  has  already  sent  me  some  lines  on  the  death  of 
my  dear  son.'  It  was  said  so  tenderly  that  I  cried. 
He  shed  a  few  tears,  but  was  able  to  recover  himself; 
but  I  had  hard  work.     I  shall    never  forget  that." 


Eugene  Field's  First  Book.— Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman,  who  was  among  the  first  to  discover  the 
beauty  in  Eugene  Field's  verses,  was  also  responsible 
for  his  first  book.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  a 
Boston  publisher  wrote  Mr.  Field  asking  for  a  book 
■of  verses.  This  suggestion  led  to  the  publication 
Of  "Culture's  Garland." 

Mr.  Field's  answer  to  the  publishers'  first  letter 
is  characteristic  of  the  man.  To  quote  in  full  from 
the  Bookman  (April): 

Dear  Mr.  T :     I   hardly  know  what  I  ought 

to  say  in  answer  to  your  courteous  letter  of  the  23d 
ultimo.  I  am  just  enough  of  a  Yankee  to  be  a  long 
time  making  up  my  mind  when  once  in  doubt. 
However,  it  is  but  fair  that  you  should  know  what 
bothers  me.  I  am  not  troubled  about  my  verse, 
for  I  made  up  my  mind  a  long  time  ago  that  my  verse 

never  did   and   never  could   amount  to  a !     I 

wrote   to   Mr.    O at   the   earnest   solicitation  of 

numerous  unwise  friends,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  mere  suggestion  of  printing  a  tome  of  my 
alleged   poetry   precipitated   an    old   and   prosperous 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS  HO  EQUAL 


Rev.  Dr.  S.  M  Stcddiford, 
311  S.  Clinton  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

March  6,  1908. 
Messrs.  Ostermoor  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs-  Twenty-seven  years  in 
constant  use  and  still  in  most  excellent 
condition  is  the  story  of  my  Ostermoor 
Mattress  and  also  of  the  Ostermoor  Cush- 
ions which  we  put  in  our  church,  the 
Third  Presbyterian,  the  same  number  of 
years  ago.  All  are  as  good  ns  new. 
Yours  truly,  Samukl  M.  Stuodiforu, 


This  trade-mark  label  is  sewn  on  the  mattresses 
so  highly  spoken  of  in  these  letters  from  users: 


Globe  Iron  Works  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

January  16.  1908. 

Messrs.  Ostermoor  &  Co. 

Gentlemen'    I  can    recommend    the 

Ostermoor  Mattress  as  being  even  more 
than  is  claimed  for  it,  as  the  one  1  pur- 
chased from  you  twenty-one  years  ago 
has  given  complete  satisfaction  and  shows 
no  signs  ol  wearing  out. 

Very  truly,  Edward  J.  Kimball. 


60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

February  JO,  1908. 
Messes.  Ostermoor  &  Co. 

Gentlemen;  I  have  been  eo  delighted 
with  the  softness,  elasticity  and  comfort 
and  so  pleased  with  the  good  wearing 
qualities  of  Ostermoor  Mattresses,  in  the 
past  nineteen  years,  that  I  would  now 
use  no  other.         Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  Thos.  F.  Ryan. 


I 


No  other  mattress  in  the  world  can  show  the  tributes  accorded  the 

Ostermoor  Mattress  $15. 

It  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  superiority  of  the  Ostermoor  is  in  the  way  it  is  made, 
more  than  what  it  is  made  of.  Any  one  can  buy  cotton,  even  of  the  high  quality 
used  in  Ostermoor  Mattresses  if  they  will,  but  only  the  exclusive  patented  Ostermoor 
processes  can  make  this  cotton  into  the  light,  elastic,  springy  Ostermoor  sheets. 
Only  the  Ostermoor  processes  can  produce  a  mattress  with  the  comfort-giving,  non-mat- 
ting, resilient  qualities  of  the  genuine  Ostermoor.  It  is  germ-proof  and  vermin-proof. 
When  you  buy  be  sure  that  the  name  "Ostermoor"  is  sewed  on  the  end  of  the 
mattress.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  you  have  a  genuine 
mattress  identical  with  those  which  brought  forth  the 
strong  letters  printed  above. 

You  can  buy  of  your  Ostermoor  Dealer.    If  he  has  none  In  stock, 
we  will  ship  direct,  express  prepaid,  same  day  check  is  received. 

30  Nights'  Free  Trial  granted,  money  returned  if  dissatisfied.  Send  for 
our  free  book,  "The  Test  of  Time,"  and  ask  us  for  the  name  of  our 
authorized  dealer  in  your  vicinity.  Don't  go  to  anybody  else  for  an 
Ostermoor— you  may  be  deceived.  We  lose  a  sale  and  you  lose  the  value 
of  your  money.    Write  for  the  book  to-day. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  119   Elizabeth  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Canadian  Agency:   Alaska  Feather  is.  Down  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


Mattresse 

5  Cost 

Express  Charges  Prepaid 

4'-6n— 45  lbs 

$15.00 

4'-0n— 40  " 

13.35 

3'-6n— 35  " 

11.70 

3'-0n— 30  " 

10.00 

2'-6n— 25  " 

8.35 

All  6  feet  3  inc 

lies  long 

In  two  parts,  50 

cents  extra 

A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated)  ***  + 
by  Williayn  H.  Walling;  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  H*\ e. 
RIeh    Cloth    Binding,    Full     Cold    Stamp,    Illnstrated,    $2.00 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  ol Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,    Phila.,  Pa, 


Paper  Diapers 

APPEAL  TO  THE 
MOTHER  OF  THE  BABE 


/in  the  first  kid  that  ever  wore  a 
paper  Diaper.  Mtflook^ood to jou? 


I  HAVE  worn  »hiteiaw  i'aper  IMupers  since  the  day  1  was 
horn,  10  months  now,  and  have  never  for  one  minute  been 
scalded  or  chafed.  Very  few  babies  in  this  world  can  eay  that. 
M  idfl  "(  very  strong  velvety  paper  as  soft  as  cotton,  a  perfect 
absorbent,  medicated  under  the  direction  of  a  chemist  to  pre- 
vent chafing,  and  shaped  to  fit.  To  be  worn  inside  the  regular 
Diaper  and  destroyed  when  soiled.  We  could  fill  a  column  in 
their  praise,  but  any  Mother  will  know  Cost  less  than  one 
cent  each.  75c.  per  100.  ;tt  Factory,  or  will  mail  50  postpaid 
for  $1.00.  Also  make  the  famous  Whilelaw  Paper  Blankets, 
Sanitary,  Healthful  and  Warm,  $3.IK)  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  Cin- 
cinnati, or  two  full  size  as  sample  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  One 
Dollar.     Not  sold  in  stores. 

Wbitelaw  Paper  Goods  Co.,  Dept.  2.  Cincinnati,  0. 
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A  WEEK 

OR  LESS 

Buys  in  Life   Insurance. 
For  Instance 


At  age  35,  84  cents 
a  Week  buys  $1 ,000 
Life  Insurance  for  20 
years,  then  $1,000 
cash  to  policy-holder. 


How  about  your  home? 

Will  your  family  be  able  to 
keep  it  should  anything  happen 
to  you?  Why  not  settle  the 
matter  now?  Write  to-day 
for  information  of 

The  New 

Low  Cost  Policy 

With  Rates  at  Your  Age. 

Department  R. 

^  Prudential 

Insurance  Co.  of  America. 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company 
by  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 


John  F.   Dryden, 
President. 


Home  Office : 
Newark,  N.  J. 


SIX   PER  CENT 


flONSKRVATIVR    management   and   a 

<       Capital   of  iliKi.MKim  afford  absolute 

security  for  onrOX  Certificates  of  Deposit. 

WHITE  Fun  Booklki  "D." 


y 


FIRST  TRUST  S5AVINGS  BANK! 

1  CAPITAL •IQftOOqy  BILLINGS. MONT.j 


50 


CALLING    CARDS 

MNCLUOING  CNGRAVCD  PIATE) 


*1.Q9 


These  cards,  in  sorlpt,  are  as  rood  as  the;  can  be 
made  rich,  distinguished,  finest  grade  Send  a  dol- 
lar, with  your  name  [one  llni  lample 
if  iron  are  skeptical.  HOSKlNs  ENGRAVING  leaves 
Blasting  Impression  of  tour  and  dignity-  an  exclu- 
sirenen  such  an  you  seek 

1  r>  rf]t It  ni[j    n\    I'urjfftvinQ. 


900  Chestnut  Street 


publisher  into  bankruptcy'      I   tell  yo 

you  ought  to  be  warned  against  inviting  the  dreadful 

tings  of  fate  which  inevitably  follow  the  dal- 
liance with  my  Muse.     And  now  let  us  drop  the  pain- 

ibject  of  verse.  I  have  written  about  forty 
short  stories  (or  shall  I  call  them  sketches)  in  the 
last    two  I    really   have   a   good   opinion   of 

them,  and  nion  has  been  encouraged  by  the 

favor  with  which  these  tales  have  been  received  by 
readers — for  you  must  know  that  nearly  all  the 
stories  have  appeared  in  print.  I  would  like  to  see 
these  tales  in  book  form.  I  believe  that  they  would 
sell.  Of  their  merit  I  have  no  doubt,  but  whether 
they  would  strike  you  as  marketable — why,  that  is 
a  question.  I  have  spent  much  time  on  them,  and 
if  you  were  to  indicate  a  desire  to  publish  them  I 
would  want  to  rewrite  them  over  again — for  just  as 
a  mother  is  anxious  to  have  her  little  children  appear 
decently  and  properly,  so  do  I  want  to  have  these 
children  of  mine  to  go  out  into  the  world  appareled 
as  neatly  as  my  intellectual  purse  can  afford.  I  have 
here,  we  will  say,  forty  short  stories,  aggregating 
r 25,000  words;  do  you  think  that  it  would  pay  you 
to  publish  them?  They  are  stories  for  young  and 
old;  perhaps  I  should  say  that  they  are  (most  of 
them)  child's  stories  so  written  as  to  interest  the  old 
folk.  I  have  made  them  as  simple  as  I  could,  and 
in  many  of  them  the  fairy  element  predominates.  In 
two  of  them  there  are  a  number  of  lyrics,  humorous 
and  serious.  A  book  of  this  kind  could  be  illus- 
trated with  great  effect — but  I  would  want  to  sug- 
gest the  illustrations.  Now  I  can  send  you  a  part 
of  or  all  these  tales,  if  you  think  that  you  would  care 
to  print  a  work  of  this  character.  But,  as  I  have 
said.  I  would  like  to  rewrite  all,  even  tho  in  their 
present  shape  they  might  be  acceptable  to  you.  I 
send  you  a  schedule  which  may  assist  you  in  making 
up  your  mind  as  to  whether  you  care  about  reading 
the  tales,  and  altho  it  may  be  rather  hazardous,  I 
enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Hawthorne. 
Let  me  thank  you  for  your  kind  note,  and  believe  me, 
dear  sir,  Very  truly  yours, 

Eugene  Field. 


The  College-Cheer  Leader. — One  figure  of 
college  sport  is  always  interesting  to  those  who  go  to 
see  the  football  games  between  the  large  universities. 
It  is  that  of  the  cheer  leader.  While  not  usually 
an  athlete,  he  has  no  small  part  to  play  in  winning 
the  victories,  and  the  long,  encouraging  cheers  he 
guides  across  the  fields  have  inspired  many  a  tired 
and  battered  team  on  to  win. 

The  cheer  leader  is  an  odd  development,  peculiar 
to  American  College  sport.  "He  indicates  the  de- 
sire on  the  part  ot  the  supporting  student  body  to 
make  as  much  noise  as  possible  without  giving  the 
appearance  of  trying  to  cheer  so  as  to  rattle  the 
opposing  side,'  says  the  New  York  Sun,  To  quote 
further- 

The  cheer  leader  dates  back  only  a  few  years. 
It  is  only  a  short  time  since  we  began  to  see  him, 
chiefly  at  the  big  football  games,  where  he  was  down 
on  the  side  lines  with  a  megaphone  in  his  hands,  all 
to  bellow  through  it  "Now,  fellows,  a  long 
cheer  for  Blank,"  then  casting  the  megaphone  aside 
as  if  he  were  never  more  going  to  have  use  lor  it.  to 
raise  both  hands,  fists  clenched  to  the  skies  as  signal 
to  begin.  As  well  speak  in  admiring  tones  ot  the  great 
conductors  in  the  opera-house.  Here  is  a  human 
baton.  Every  twist  of  his  body  means  somewhat 
and  something. 

Those  hands  stretched  to  the  sky  are  swung  over 
the  side  and  his  body  bends  with  them.  A  roar  from 
the  crowd  follows.  Over  the  other  side  bends  the 
body — another  answering  roar  from  the  crowd. 
Then  heatedly  and  passionately,  with  both  fists 
shaking  in  the  faces  of  the  crowd,  pumping  back 
and   forth   tho   barking  part  of  the  cheer  until    the 


I  am  the  Paint  Mann 

Get  my  Big  Free  Hook,  Including  Big 
Color  Cards  to  select  from— also  froo 
Book  of  Painters' Supplies  Bold  at  1>1- 
reet-to-Voii  Prices.     I  make  Paint  to 

order— sell  It    on  three  months'  time- 
allow  two  full  gallons  free  to  try— and 
)  nay  all  freight  charges.       Write  postal 
for  full  particulars  and  FREK Books. 
.L.Chass.Th*  Pslntman.  Dcpt.      81,  St. Louis. Mo. 


Pure  Paint 


How  to 
Know  It  by 
Simple 
Test 


Paint  your  home  with  pure  white  lead, 
colored  at  time  of  painting— it's  the  only 
economical— the  only  right  way  to  paint. 

The  easiest  way  to  know  pure  white 
lead  is  to  look  for  CARTER  on  the  keg. 

Prove  Carter  pure  this  way— 

CARTER 

3         Strictly  Pure  p 

White  Lead 

"Place  a  piece  of  Carter  Strictly  Pure  White 
Lead  about  the  size  of  a  pin  head  on  a  match 
J£  inch  from  the  head  and  light  the  match. 
Hold  one  or  two  lighted  matches  in  the  other 
hand  directly  under  the  lead.  It  will  quickly 
reduce  to  small  globules  of  metallic  lead, 
which  can  be  easily  seen  on  close  inspection. 
'White  Lead'  that  is  adulterated  in  the  least 
cannot  be  reduced  in  this  or  any  way,  and  is 
unfit  for  use." 

While  Carter  costs  a  trifle  more  than  ordi- 
nary leads,  its  cost  per  square  yards  covered 
and  per  years'  wear  is  lowest. 

Send  for  free  book.  "Pure  Paint."  (with  six 
modern  color  schemes),  and  know  why.  It 
we  have  reasonable  arguments  you  waut  to 
know  them. 

Carter  is  sold  by  all  reliable  dealers. 


CARTER  Kegs  Contain 
Full  Weight  of  White  Lead 


CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 
Factories.        W.  P.  Station  1 1 .  Chicago 

_  Chicago— Omaha 


To  Be  Sure  It's  Pure 
Look  for  GARTER  on  the  Keg 
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HEAT 

under  control 

Individual  regulation   of  each 
radiator  in  your    house  is  alone 
possible  with 

Broomell's 
Vapor  System 

Much  or  little   heat   as   desired; 
and  no  long  waiting  in  the  morn- 
ing.     No  pressure'       No   danger, 
bother  nor  worry.    Complete  elimi- 
nation of  the   faults   ot"  steam     md 
hot-water  systems. 

Write  for  "  The  Vapor  Book' 

Vapor    Heating    Co. 

125  S.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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height  of  the  cry  i:;  reached  Then  out  to  each  one 
the  arms  are  flung  with  a  magnificent  gesture  of 
finality  and  the  cheer  is  over. 

This  is  f:  new  thing  to  many  who  follow  college 
sport,  and  some  of  them  are  apt  to  put  in  more  time 
watching  the  antics  of  the  leader  than  in  looking 
at  the  game  The  cheer  leader  is  a  hard-working 
youth.  Pie  finishes  the  day's  competition  quite 
as  exhausted  as  the  athletes  for  whom  he  has  been 
directing  the  applause.  The  organized  cheering 
appeals  very  much  to  visitors  from  foreign  countries, 
England  particularly  They  see  in  it  a  peculiarly 
American  custom,  because  it  is  organized  and  be- 
cause it  is  so  different  from  the  sort  of  applause  that 
it  is  customary  to  give  at  English  sporting  events. 

There  was  a  Cornell  man  who  led  the  cheers  at 
the  West  Point-Cornell  football  game  last  fall  who 
■was  a  wonder  in  his  way  He  had  two  or  three  assis- 
tants, who  took  time  from  the  leader.  When  he 
■was  all  ready  he  was  well  off  toward  the  playing 
field  and  began  by  taking  a  couple  of  steps  in  toward 
the  grand  stand  megaphoning  instructions  as  he  came. 
Then  he  raised  himself  to  his  full  height,  with  hands 
stretched  up,  and  stood  on  tiptoe.  Down  from  the 
heights  fluttered  the  megaphone  and  the  first  phrase 
of  the  cheer  began.  Each  phrase  meant  a  step  in 
and  that  raising  of  the  body  to  full  height,  so  that 
from  across  the  field  he  gave  the  impression  of  a 
man  taking  three  standing  broad  jumps  according 
to  the  orthodox  form  for  leaping  that  way  He  was 
imitated  by  his  assistants,  so  the  jumping-jack  effect 
■was  unusual 

They  have  a  tradition  at  Princeton  about  Luke 
Miller,  who  was  a  cheer  leader  in  that  tremendous 
football  game  some  years  ago  where  Yale  beat 
Princeton  6  to  o.  Miller,  so  the  story  goes,  led  the 
■cheers  in  that  game  without  once  turning  his  atten- 
tion from  the  stands.  He  took  the  tips  from  the  men 
who  stood  beside  him  and  not  once  did  he  turn  away 
his  head  to  look  at  the  game.  He  merely  led  the 
cheers,  and  it  was  this  spirit  of  self-denial  that 
later  made  him  a  great  reputation  when  he  got  into 
Y    M.  C.  A.  work. 

They  had  a  man  at  Princeton,  too,  named  Rey- 
nolds, possest  of  the  deepest  bass  voice  of  his  time, 
who  blossomed  out  as  leader  in  his  senior  year.  He 
put  so  much  heart  and  body  into  cheering  that  at 
first  the  students  didn't  do  anything  but  laugh 
Reynolds  used  to  lead  the  locomotive  cheer  by 
swinging  over  to  one  side  first  so  enthusiastically 
that  he  touched  the  ground  there  with  the  tips  of 
bis  fingers  Then  swinging  back  he  touched  the 
•ground  on  the  other  side,  what  time  roaring  in  the 
bass. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  Princeton's  president,  was 
watching  a  deciding  Yale-Princeton  baseball  game 
■one  day,  apparently  in  all  the  calm  of  the  scholastic 
mind,  when  be  became  stimulated  with  the  spirit 
of  the  competition  And  it  is  on  record  that  he 
leaped  up  from  where  he  sat  and  led  then  and  there 
■a  cheer,  which,  altho  deprived  of  some  of  the  postur- 
ing that  goes  with  the  art,  was  well  conducted  and 
■ended  up  with  the  snappy  crash  of  sound  that  every 
■cheer  leader  aims  for. 

It  is  no  small  art  to  be  a  cheer  leader,  entailing 
as  it  does  a  strong  voice  and  a  willing  and  tireless 
body.  The  prominence  in  the  college  world  is 
.about  the  only  reward  for  the  task. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 


A  Sure  Sign. — De  Quiz — "Have  you  heard  a 
robin  yet? " 

De  Whiz — "No,  but  I've  seen  a  woman  with  her 
head  tied  up  in  a  towel  beating  a  carpet  in  the 
"back  yard." — Judge. 


Set  Her  to  Thinkin'— "Bridget,"  said  Dennis, 
timidly,  "did  ye  iver  think  of  marryin'?" 

"Sure,  now,"  said  Bridget,  looking  demurely  at  her 
:shoe,  "sure,  now,  the  subject  has  niver  entered  me 
mind." 

"  It's  sorry  I  am,"  said  Dennis,  and  he  started  to 
leave  the  room. 

"Wan  minute,  Dennis,"  said  Bridget.  "Ye've 
set  me  thinkin.'  " — Judge. 


KNOX  supremacy  does 
not  end  at  either  the 
Atlantic   or   Pacific  coasts. 

If  you  could  wear  your 
new  Spring 

KNOX 

HAT 

in  several  different 
countries  at  once,  you 
■would  find  yourself  "  in 
style"  on  the  boulevards 
of  Paris,  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  as  'well  as  on 
Fifth  Avenue. 

Knox  quality  and  Knox 
style  are  standard  wherever 
there  are  men  who  require 
the  best. 


—•'BAY  STATE"  ELASTIC  BANDAGES- ' 

for  all  parts  of  the  body  reduce  Sprains,  Swelling!. 
Made  of  Egyptian  cotton  and  pure  rubber.  Washable. 
Sold  in  various  widths  and  lengths.  Our  Elastic 
Abdominal  Bands  fob  Men  and  Women  are  highly 
recommended  by  physicians  for  reducing  flesh.  Send 
for  illustrated  descriptive  price  list  and  instructions. 

SPRINGFIELD  WEBBING  CO.,  241  Mill  St. ,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taught  and  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 

PHONE 
METHOD 

Combined  with 

The    Rosenthal 

Common  Sense  Method 

of  Practical  Llogulstry 

The  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 

YOU  HEAR  THE  EXACT  PRONUNCIATION  OF  EACH 
WORD  AND  PHRASE.  A  few  minutes'  practice  several  limes 
a  day  at  spare  moments  gives  a  thorough  mastery  of  conversational 
r'raneb.   (lerniau,  Spanish  or  Italian. 

Send/or  testimonials,  booklet  and  letter. 

THE  L A  Y«.l  AG  E-I'HO.\ IE  METHOD 

802  Metropolis  Building,  Broadway  and  16th  Street,  New  Tork 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  shorthand  complete  in  only 
thirty  days.  You  can  learn  111  si>;ire  time  in  your  own  noma, 
no  matter  where  you  live.     No  need  to  spend  months  as  with 

old  systems.     Boyd's  Syllabic  System   is  easy  to 

learn—  ea-y  to  write— easy  to  read.  Simple.  Practical. 
Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled  lines — no  positions—  no  shading,  aa 
in  other  systems,  No  lung  list  of  word  signs  to  confuse. 
ONLY  NINE  CHARACTERS  to  learn  and  you  have  the  en- 
tire English  (or  any  other)  language  at  your  ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND.  The  best  system  for  stenographers,  private 
secretaries,  newspaper  reporters.  Lawyers,  ministers,  teach- 
ers, physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men  may  now  learn 
shorthand  for  their  own  use.  Does  not  take  continual  daily 
practice  as  with  other  systems.  Our  graduates  hold  high- 
grade  positions  everywhere.  Send  to-day  for  booklets,  testi- 
monials, guarantee  oHer.  etc. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
"      930    Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  III. 
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[Tier 

3^ 

3; 

rjl  1/^0       Made  from  your 

KUUOOLD  CARPETS 

Hand  woven  any  size  in  many  styles,  dyed  to 
match  other  furnishings:  will  outwear  the  best 
carpet,  lie  flat  and  always  look  nice.   Send  for 
FREE  Catalog  showing  colored  photographs. 

ECONOMY  RUG  MFG.  COMPANY, 
1754  South  18th  St.                   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"1    "     •          •                              ■             s    '                                                 .■                        "                  ■/■-' 
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^W        The 

Howard  Watch 


There's  small  satisfaction  in  always  being 
open  to  correction  on  any  point.  Yet 
men  put  up  with  near-time  as  though  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  accuracy. 

A  Howard  owner  may  find  pleasure  in 
verifying  the  time  as  he  passes  the  jeweler's 
window,  but  he  is  not  the  man  who  stops 
to  "set"  his  watch.  He  can  face  a  chro- 
nometer without  an  apology.  He  walks 
up  to  the  window  with  calm  assurance — 
as  one  meets  an  equal. 

It's  the  movement  and  adjustment  that 
make  the  Howard  the  finest  practical 
time-piece  in  the  world — not  the  number 


of  jewels  or  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  case. 
It's  a  matter  of  science:  of  workmanship. 

The  Howard  was  the  first  American  watch  (1842); 
it  has  held  first  place  for  sixty-six  years  and  lias  been 
finer  every  year. 

Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  Howard.  If  you 
have  any  difficulty  in  finding  it,  write  to  us  for  the 
name  of  one  who  can  supply  you. 
The  price  of  each  Howard  watch — from  the  17-jewel, 
14K  Gold  filled  cases  (guaranteed  for  25  years)  at 
?35,  to  the  23-jewel,  extra  heavy  14K  Gold  cases  at 
$150— is  fixed  at  the  factory,  and  a  printed  ticket 
attached. 

Find  the  right  jeweler  in  your  locality  and  ask  him 
to  show  you  a  Howard — learn  why  it  is  more  highly 
regarded  than  any  other  watch  and  why  there  is  dis- 
tinction in  carrying  it. 


Elbert  Hubbard  visited  the  home  of  the  HOWARD  Watch  and  wrote  a  book  about  It.  If  you'd  like 
to  read  this  little  journey  drop  us  a  postal  card  Dept.  0— we'll  be  glad  to  send  It  to  you.  Also  a 
little  catalogue  and  price  list,  with  Illustrations  actual  size— of  great  value  to  the  watch  buyer. 

H  O  Mil  f\  R  D       \AI  J\  T  C  H       COmPANY 

BOSTON,      /V\  f\  S  S  . 


AN    UNUSUALLY  STRONG 
INVESTMENT 

IN  SMALL   DENOMINATIONS 
$100     $500    $1,000 

First  Mortgage  6% 

Guaranteed  Gold  Bonds 

Secured  bv:  Fir,t  Mortf age  ,°,n  Ri,ch  A«ri- 

J  cultural  Land 

Protected    DV  *   United  States  Government 

"  "  Legislation 

GUARANTEED  BY 

American  Water  Works  and  Guarantee 
Company   of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Paid-up  Capital  and  Surplus,  $3,600,000 
Established  1882 

For  further  reference  write  to 

First  National  Bank         Commonwealth  Trust  Co. 
Second  National  Bank   Colonial  Trust  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Circular  and    handsomely    illustrated    volume, 
"  Irrigation,"  mailed  free  upon  request. 

H.  M.  Payson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

Battles.  Heye  &  Harrison     W.  H.  Trumbull  &  Co. 

131  South  5th  Street  35  Congress  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Boston,  Mass. 

municipal  &  Corporation  Securities  Go. 

349  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

JAMES  S.  KUHN,  Pres.  L.  L.  McCLELLAND,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


ROAST 
LAMB 

and  all  other  meats 
are  greatly  improved 
by  adding 


LEA&PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  the  best  relish  for  hot  and  cold 
Meats,Soups, Fish,  Game  and  Salads. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.Y. 


A  Peculiar  Operation. — A  clergyman  not  Ions 
ago  received  the  following  notice  regarding  a  mar 
riage  that  was  to  take  place  at  the  parish-house 

"This  is  to  give  you  notis  that  I  and  Mis  Jemima 
Arabella  Brearly  is  comin  to  your  church  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  nex'  to  undergo  the  operation  of 
matrimony  at  your  hands.  Please  be  promp,  as  the- 
cab  is  hired  by  the  hour." — Ladies   Home  Journal. 


Solomon  Knew  How  It  Was  Himself.-  William 

Jennings  Bryan  has  tried  his  hand  at  condensing  one 
of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon.  In  a  speech  before  the 
Legislature  of  Oklahoma,  he  said.  "One  proverb  I 
have  often  quoted  is  '  The  wise  man  foreseeth  the 
evil  and  hideth  himself,  but  the  foolish  pass  on  and 
are  punished.'  It  is  a  great  truth,  and  beautifully 
exprest,  but  I  found  it  did  not  stick  in  people's 
minds,  and  so  I  condensed  it,  and  it  is  the  only 
effort  I  have  ever  made  to  improve  upon  a  proverb' 
and  this  is  not  an  improvement,  it  is  merely  a  con- 
densation. It  is  not  as  beautiful  as  Solomon's 
proverb,  but  more  easily  remembered.  It  means 
the  same  thing  in  a  condensed  form.  '  The  wise  man. 
gets  the  idea  into  his  head,  the  foolish  man  gets  it  in> 
the  neck.'  " — Columbia  State. 


Was  He  an  "End-Seat"  Passenger? — Mrs. 
Marble,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  went  to  Mr. 
Stone  (a  dealer  in  headstones),  and  consulted  him 
in  reference  to  an  inscription.  She  said.  "Put  on 
it:  '  To  my  dearest  husband,'  and  if  there  be  any 
room  left,   '  we  shall  meet  in  heaven.    " 

Entering  the  cemetery  and  going  to  her  husband's 
grave,  she  noticed  the  headstone,  and  quickly 
rushed  to  see  how  he  had  engraved  it.  The  poor 
old  widow's  heart  beat  with  pain  when  she  read  the 
following  on  the  headstone-  "To  my  dearest  hus- 
band, and  if  there  be  any  room  left,  we  shall  meet  in 
heaven." — Port  Chester  Record. 


Don't  Abbreviate. —  Pupil  (reading) — "And  his- 
body  was  interred  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  with  er — er 
Pompey  the  Great." 

Teacher — "With  what?     Are  you  mad'" 
Pupil — "Well,  it  ses  here  'With  Great  Pomp,'  but 
you   told   me   last  week  that   I   wasn't   to    'breviate 
when  I  was  readin',  so  I  read  it  out  full." — London 
Opinion. 


But  Wait  for  Vacation. — A  country  clergyman, 
on  his  round  of  visits,  interviewed  a  youngster  as  to 
his  acquaintance  with  Bible  stories.  "My  lad," 
he  said,  "you  have,  of  course,  heard  of  the  parables?'' 

"Yes.  sir,"  shyly  answered  the  boy,  whose  mother 
had  inducted  him  in  sacred  history.     "Yes,  sir." 

"Good!"  said  the  clergyman.  "Now,  which  of 
them  do  you  like  the  best  of  all?" 

The  boy  squirmed,  but  at  last,  heeding  his  mother's 
frowns,  he  replied-  "I  guess  I  like  that  one  where 
somebody  loafs  and  fishes." — The  Argonaut. 


Tlease     Explain. —  Representative     John     Sharp 

Williams  has  a  "new"  story  During  the  recent 
Mississippi  gubernatorial  campaign  the  Honorable 
Jeff  Truly  was  one  of  the  unsuccessful  aspirants  for 
the  majority  suffrage  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Pro- 
hibition doctrines  figured  in  the  struggle,  and  seemed 
very  important  to  a  Methodist  minister. 

"Brother  Truly,"  said  the  minister.  "I  want  to 
ask  you  a  question.  Do  you  ever  take  a  drink  of 
whisky' " 

"Befo'  I  answer  that."  responded  the  wary 
Brother  Truly,  "1  want  to  know  whether  it  is  an 
inquiry  or  an  invitation." — Cleveland  Leader. 


Homilctlc  Adaptation.— An  old  negro  preacher 
i:;nc  as  his  text  — "  De  tree  is  known  by  his  fruit,  an' 
hit  des  onpossible  ter  shake  de  'possum  down." 

Alter  the  benediction,  an  old  brother  said  to  him. 
"I  never  knowed  befo'  dat  such  a  text  was  in  de- 
Bible  " 

"Well."  admitted  the  preacher,  "hit  ain't  'xactly 
sot  down  dataway.  I  th'owcd  in  de  'possum  ter 
hit  de  intelligence  er  my  congregation!" — Atlanta 
Constitution. 
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A  Reason  for  It.  —  "I  must  confess,  '  growled  the 
dissatisfied  tourist,   "that  I  can't  see  why  so  many 
people  want  to  come  here.     No  scenery    no  amuse- 
ments, no  good  things  to  eat— absolutely  no  attrac 
tions1' 

"Ah  signor."  said  the  innkeeper,  "zey  come  be- 
cause we  'ave  ze  gr-ran'  label  to  stick  on  ze  luggage." 
—  Success  Magazine. 


Cow  V9.  Milkman. — A  Philadelphia  lawyer 
maintains  an  admirable  stock-farm  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  Quaker  City  One  day  this  summer  some 
poor  children  were  permitted  to  go  over  this  farm 
and  when  their  inspection  was  done  each  of  them 
was  given  a  glass  of  milk. 

The  milk  came  from  a  $2,500.  cow 

"How  do  you  like  it.  boys?"  asked  an  attendant, 
when  the  little  fellows  had  drained  their  glasses. 

"Fine!     Fine!  '  said  one  youngster,  with  a  grin  of 
approval.     Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added: 

"I   wisht  our  milkman   kept  a  cow." — Harper's 
Magazine. 


More  Important. — "Can't  I  go  out  in  the  back- 
yard and  play  in  the  garden,  mama?' 

"Certainly  not.  child.  You  must  stay  in  and 
study  your  nature  books.'' — Life. 


Slightly  So. — Rufus  Choate  once  endeavored  to 
make  a  witness  give  an  illustration  of  absent-minded- 
ness. 

"Wal."  said  the  witness  cautiously.  "I  should 
say  that  a  man  who  thought  he'd  left  his  watch  to 
hum.  an'  took  it  out'n  his  pocket  to  see  if  he  had 
time  to  go  hum  to  get  it  —  I  should  say  that  that 
feller  was  a  leetle  absent-minded." — Everybody's 
Magazine. 


Stung. — "Life  at  best  is  but  a  gloomy  prison,'' 
said  the  moralizing  bachelor. 

"So  much  the  worse  for  men  who  deliberately 
choose  solitary  confinement."  remarked  the  girl  who 
had  her  trap  set.  —  Bohemian. 


His  First  Lesson. — Little  Bobby  had  never  been 
to  Sunday-school  before,  and  came  home  wide-eyed 
and  excited  to  relate  his  adventures  to  his  mother. 
After  giving  a  flattering  account  of  his  teacher,  he 
added: 

"And  she  told  me  to  learn  the  opossum's  creed 
— Harper's  Magazine. 


A  Spendthrift. — Publican — "A.id  how  do  you 
like  being  married,  John?'" 

John — "Don't  like  it  at  all." 

Publican — "Why,  what's  the  matter  wi'  she. 
John?" 

John — "Well,  first  thing  in  the  morning  it's 
money,  when  I  goes  'oitie  to  my  dinner  it's  monev 
again,  and  at  supper  it's  the  same.  Nothing  but 
money,  money,  money!" 

Publican — "Well,  I  never!  What  do  she  do 
wi'  all  that  money? ' 

John — "I  dunno.  I  ain't  given  her  any  yet." 
— Punch. 


When  the  Bottom  Drops  Out. — Johnny — 
"What  is  a  bucket-shop,  pa?" 

Father — "A  place  where  you  get  soaked." — 
Lippincott's. 


How  Like  Him. — Dolan  (with  magazine)  — 
"Begorra!  but  thot's  a  strange  hallucynation' 
An  ostrich  thinks  he's  out  av  soight  whin  he  puts 
his  head  in  th'  sand." 

Mrs.  Dolan — "How  loike  a  man  when  he  puts 
his  head  in  a  silk  hat!" — Judge. 


Reserved  for  Company. — The  teacher  asked: 
"Elsie,  when  do  you  say  'Thank  you'?"  Elsie's 
face  lighted  up,  for  that  was  one  thing  she  knew, 
and  she  confidently  answered,  "When  we  have 
company.  ' — Chicago  Tribune. 


gURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

Its  aromatic  delicacy  will  surprise  you. 

It  is  the  most  perfect  blend  of  tobacco  you 
ever  put  in  your  pipe — the  highest  class — it 
stands  all  by  itself,  the  KING  of  mixtures. 

A  tobacco  that  your  women  folks  will 
like  to  have  you  smoke  at  home — you  may 
never  have  known  the  luxury  of  a  pipe 
smoke  before. 

SEND  10  CENTS  ^aT^U. 
THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  132  Reade  St.,  New  York 


Pure,  unfermented,  vnchanged  juice 
of  selected  grapes.  Refreshing  and 
delicious  with  all  the  nourishing  and 
medicinal  4ualitiesof  the  grape. 

At  druggists,  grocers,  etc..  and  at 
«oda  fountains.  Ask  for  Vine- 
laDd.  If  your  dealer  will  not 
supply  you,  we  will  ship  direct, 
paying  deliverv  charges,  1  doz. 
quarts.  $5.50;  1  doz.  pints,  $3.00. 

Interesting  Booklet,  "The  Bounty 
of  the  Arbor,"  Mailed  Pre* 

A  0 RAPE-  VINE  FREE 

Mail  us  tinfoil  cap  from  a  Vinc- 
Utnd  Grape  Juice  bottle  'any 
size)  ana  we  will  send  free  a  cut- 
ting of  the  famous  Ives  grape, 
with  instructions  for  planting. 
They  are  grown  in  ourown  vine- 
yard under  supervision  of  U.  S. 
Agricultural  Department,  and 
the  fruit  has  been  proved  by 
chemical  analysis  to  be  unusu- 
ally rich  in  food  value. 

VTNELAND  ORAPE  JUICE  CO. 

215  West  Boulevard,  ViEeland,  N.J. 
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,n   UNDERFEE 
Furnace    Story 

MODERN  ALADDINS  are 
found  all  over  this  glor- 


Illuatration  shows  furnace 
without  cozing,  cut  away  to 
show  how  coal  is  forced  up 
under  fire,  which  burns  on  top. 


ious  country  of  ours — Aladdins  who, 

without  the  aid  of  a  wonderful  lamp, 

are    able  to  turn  smoke  into  money. 

This  is  no  Arabian  Night's  Dream,  but   a  page  from    America's 

Chronicles  of  Fact.     The 

Peck -WilliamSOIl    f  Saves  One-Half 

Ul  r  *i    ri  <    to  Two -Thirds 

nderreea  furnace      oi  Coal  B.1!s 


Smoke  and  gases  wasted  in  other  furnaces  must  pass  through  the  flames,  are  con- 
sumed and  turned  into  money  saving  heat  units.     In  the  Underfeed,  fuel  is  fed 
from  below  and  all  the  fire  is  on  top.     Cheapest  slack  yields  as  much  clean,  even 
heat  as  highest  priced  anthracite.     There's  where  the  big  saving  comes  in. 

P.  A.  RICRER,  of  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  sends  this  joyful  message  :  "Tour  Underfeed — Installed 
In  1906 — has  given  excellent  satisfaction.  It  CONSUMES  ALL  the  smoke,  gas  and  heat  units 
which  largely  escape  through  the  smoke-pipe  and  up  the  chimney  from  all  topfeed  furnaces. 
The  grand  feature  of  the  Underfeed  lies  in  that  continuous  mass  of  red-hot  coal  on  top,  which 
Is  never  deadened  F»y  covering  over  with  fresh  fuel,  from  which  smoke  and  gas  escape  uncon- 
sumed.    By  using  cheapest  grade  of  coal,  I've  saved  a  very  large  item  in  the  cost  of  coal." 

We've  many  such   happy   testimonials    that  we'll   g-ladly  send  in  fac-simile,  with  our 
illustrated   Underfeed   Booklet,  which   fully  describes  this  Aladdin  among-  Furnaces. 
Services  of  our  Engineering  Department  and  heating  plans  —  FREE,     Write  to-day, 
giving-  name  of  local  dealer  with  whom  you  prefer  to  deal. 

THE  PECK-WILLIAMSON  CO.,  304  W.  Fifth  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

DEALERS— Our  Latest  Proposition  is  Worth  Asking  About 


THE  GREATEST  OF  ALL  CHURCH   PROBLEMS 

MEN  DO  NOT  A  boId'  vigorous,  and  fair- 
ci\  Tn  rulmru  minded  discussion.  By  Hev. 
UU    IU  LnUKLn  Cortland  Myers.  16mo,6ucts. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


WHY 


MILLER  MONUMENTS 

Nothing  but  highest  grade  granite  used. 

Designs  original  with  me— or  according  to 
your  ideas. 

Carving  by  finished  artists — not  stone  cutters. 

Every  detail  to  the  final  setting  up  is  under 
my  personal  care. 

My  life-work  has  been  monument-making, 
and  I  guarantee  satisfaction  in  every  particular 
— price  included. 

My  free  illustrated  booklet  on  memo- 
rials will  be  mailed  to  those  interested. 

J.  L.  MILLER 

(ThoUn.C«sBrMiner)47  Liberty  St.,  QUINCY,  MASS. 


TOLIEE  OTEZS  BELIfl 
SWESTEB,  HOSE  DUB- 
'ABLE,  LOWS  PSICE. 
OraFEEE  CATALOGUE 
TELLS  WHT. 
Write  to  Blymyer  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


B 


LYMYER 

Church  &  School 


Liquid  Court  Plaster 


immediately  dries,  forming  a  tough,  transparent 
waterproof  coating.  "New-Skin"  heals  Cuts,  Abra- 
sions, Hang-Nails,  Chapped  ninl  Split  Lips  or 
Fingers,  Kuril*  Itllsters,  etc.  Instantly  relievos 
(Mil Mains.  Frosted  Ears,  Stings  of  Insects, 
Chafed  or  Blistered  Feet ,  Callous  Spots,  etc.,  etc. 

A  coating  on  the  sensitive  parts  will  protect  the 
feet  from  being  chafed  or  blistered  by  new  or  heavy 

■hoes.   KECHANICS,  SPORTSMEN,  BICYCLISTS, 

(jIOI.FK.KS,  in  fact  all  of  us,  are  liable  to  bruise. 
.<  i  itch   "i    Bcrape  our  skin.     "NKW-SK1N"  will 

heal  lliese  injuries,  will  11(1*  Milsh  off,  and  after  it  is 
applied  the  injury  is  forgotten,  as  "NKW-SKIN" 
makes  a  temporary  new  skin  until  the  broken  skin 
is  healed  under  it.  "  Paint  it  with  'New-Sklu  ' 
and  forget  it,"  is  literally  tun-. 

CAUTION:  WE  GUARANTEE  our  claims  for 
"  NF.W-SKIN."  No  one  guarantees  substitutes  or 
imitations  trailing  on  our  reputation,  and  the  guar- 
antee of  an  imitator  would  be  worthless  anyway. 

ALWAYS    INSIST    ON    GETTING  NEW-SKIN" 

Sample  si/ 1',  I00a  Family  size  (like illustration),  B6c< 
Two  ounce  bottles  (for  surgeons  and  hospitals'),  60c. 
AT  THE  DRUGGISTS,  or  we  will  mail  a  package 
anywhere  in  the  United  Sines  on  receipt  of  price. 

64-66  Poplar  St. 
i ».■!''•  M, Brooklyn,  VV. 


Douglas  Mfg.  Co. 


The  Style.— "Why  do  you  wear  that  ridiculous 
hat?  "  he  growled. 

"Do  you  really  think  it  ridiculous?"  she  replied 
graciously.  "How  lovely  of  you.  I  was  afraid  it 
wasn't  quite  the  style!" — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


A  I,esson  in  Grammar. — In  the  mountainous 
sections  of  the  Middle  West  the  teachers  are  appointed 
with  little  question  concerning  their  grammatical 
orthodoxy.  Occasionally,  however,  a  wave  of 
school  reform  sweeps  through  the  valleys  and  un- 
desired  examinations  are  thrust  upon  embarrassed 
pedagogs. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  periods  of  intellect!. al 
discomfort  that  the  following  sentence  was  given: 
"The  bird  flew  over  the  house."  Accompanying 
it  was  the  query,  "Is  '  tlew  '  a  regular  or  an  irregular 
verb? " 

One  teacher  after  another  shook  his  head  hope- 
lessly, despite  the  slow,  thought-inspiring  fashion  in 
which  the  examiner  repeated  the  perplexing  fact 
that  "The — bird — flew — over — the — house." 

Finally  a  man  rose  in  the  rear  and,  with  the  as- 
surance of  one  who  puts  his  trust  in  logic  and  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  natural  history,  he  volunteered  a 
solution.     Said  he: 

"If  that  bird  which  flew  over  the  house  was  a 
wild  goose,  it  went  in  a  straight,  regular  line,  so  the 
verb  is  regular;  but  if  it  was  a  peck-wood  that  iiew 
over  the  house,  then  it  went  in  a  crooked,  zigzag  line, 
and  so  the  verb  is  irregular." 

All  but  the  grammar-bound  examiner  were 
satisfied  with  this  sensible  and  rational  explanation. 
—  Youth's  Companion. 


Comparative  Veracity  of  the  Sexes. —  Stella — 
"A  lawyer  says  that  women  are  less  truthful  under 
oath  than  men." 

Bella — "Wonder  if  he  ever  saw  a  bunch  of  men 
swearing  off  taxes?" — New  York  Sun. 


Shocking. — An  amusing  story  is  told  at  one  of  the 
Philadelphia  clubs.  It  seems  that  an  older  mem- 
ber thereof,  a  clever  chap,  was  being  frightfully 
bored  by  his  vis-a-vis  at  table  in  the  cate  one  night, 
the  latter  individual  being  as  dull  as  the  former  was 
bright. 

The  talk  was  fast  becoming  unendurable,  when  the 
first-named  member  chanced  to  observe  a  man  at 
the  other  end  of  the  dining-room  yawning  in  a  manner 
that  threatened  to  dislocate  his  jaws. 

"Look!"  exclaimed  the  first  member,  in  sheer  des- 
Deration.  "we  are  overheardl" — Harper's  l'.'ecu'" 


An  Exception. — Binks — "Very  few  women  hatt 
any  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law." 

Jinks — "You  should  hear  my  wife.  She  has  been 
speaker  of  the  house  for  the  last  twelve  years." — 
New  York  Press. 


He  Was.  1  Ir witt — "Are  you  a  believer  in  vac- 
cination? " 

JBWBTT — "Most  certainly.  It  kept  my  daughter 
from  playing  the  piano  for  nearly  a  week." — Stray 
Stories. 


A  Dangerous  Position. — The  Playwright — 
"Honestly,  now,  what  do  you  think  of  my  new  play?" 

The  Critic — "Don't  ask  me.  You're  so  much 
bigger  and  stronger  than  I  am." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Burled.— A  merchant  of  a  certain  town  in  Illinois 
one  day  entered  the  office  of  the  editor  of  the  only 
newspaper  in  the  place.  He  was  in  a  state  of  mingled 
excitement  and  indignation.  "I'll  not  pay  a  cent 
for  advertising  this  week!"  he  exclaimed.  "Von 
till.!  me  you  would  put  the  notice  of  my  spring  sale 
in  with  the  reading-matter." 

"And  didn't  I  do  it?"  asked  the  editor,  with  reas- 
suring suavity. 

"No,  you  didn't!"  came  from  the  irate  merchant. 
"You  put  it  in  the  column  with  a  lot  of  poetry, 
that's  where  you  put  hi"— Northwestern  Christian 
Advocate. 
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A  Model. — Mrs.  Scott — "You  used  to  point 
Tom  out  to  us  as  a  model  husband,  and  now  you 
say  he's  lazy." 

Mrs.  Mott— "Well,  he's  a  model  all  right;  only 
he  isn't  a  working  model." — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Rub. — "You  can't  imagine,"  said  the  musi- 
cal young  woman,  "how  distressing  it  is  when  a 
singer  realizes  that  she  has  lost  her  voice." 

"Perhaps  not,"  replied  the  plain  man,  "but  I've 
got  a  fair  idea  how  distressing  it  is  when  she  doesn't 
realize  it."—  The  Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 


Almost  as  Good.—' '  Have  you  a  college  diploma? ' ' 

"No;    but  I  have  several  mining  stock  certificates 

that  I  might  frame  and  hang  up  as  evidence  that  I 

have    been    through    the    school    of    experience." — 

Washington  Star. 


What  Hurts.— "I  hate  to  call  on  a  girl,"  said 
Tom,  "who  can't  do  anything  but  indulge  in  small 
talk." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  wise  Dick,  "especially  if  what 
she  has  to  say  is  a  very  short  'no.'  "—Washington 
Herald. 


An  Encouraging  Reply.— Prudent  Swain— 
"If  I  were  to  steal  a  kiss  would  it  scare  you  so  that 
you  would  scream?" 

Timid  Maiden— "I  couldn't.  Fright  always 
makes  me  dumb."— Baltimore  American. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

March  27  —Henry  Farman.the  aeroplane  inventor 
is  painfully  injured  at  Issy,  one  of  the  wings  of 
his  machine  striking  the  ground  and  throwing 
him  out.  s 

March  28.— The  Norwegian  bark    Inglewood,   New 
V  ork  for  Stockholm  with  oil,  blows  up  at  Mundae 
Norway.     Thirteen  of  the  crew  are  drow  ned . 

March  29.  — Emperor  William  disavows  all  obiec- 
*"?,"  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  David  Jayne 
Hill  as  American  ambassador  at  Berlin. 

March  30.— The  House  of  Commons  passes  by  a 
two-to-one   vote  a  resolution  offered  by  John  E 
Kedmond    favoring    self-government    in    Ireland 
for  purely  Irish  affairs. 

The  Emperor  of  Japan  bestows  upon  the  late 
Durham  White  Stevens  the  decoration  of  the 
Grand  Rising  Sun,  and  his  family  is  to  receive 
*ioo,ooo. 

Domestic. 

General. 

March  2  7  —Governor  John  A.  Johnson,  of  Minnesota, 
m  a  letter  published  at  St.  Paul,  announces  his 
receptive  candidacy  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion. 

March  28.— Following  a  disorderly  meeting  of 
10,000  unemployed  Persons  in  Union  Square 
Mew  York,  Sehg  Silverstein  attempts  to  hurl 
a  bomb  at  a  squad  of  policemen.  It  explodes 
prematurely  killing  a  bystander  and  mortally 
wounding  Silverstein.  y 

March  31.— As  the  result  of  the  expiration  of  the 
wage- agreement  between  operators  and  miners 
250,000  coal-miners  quit  work. 
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A  STAIN  AND  VARNISH  COMBINED 


•  ■ 
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[ALL  COLORS 
[NEWWOOD  FINISH] 


JAP-A-LAC— THE    HOME    BEAUTIFIER. 

JAP-A-LAC  is  a  stain  and  varnish  combined  ;  the  original  article  of  the  kind  made.     It  "wear,  like  ir™  ' 
You  can  use  JAP-A  LAC  on  everything  of  wood  or  metal,  from  cellar  ,0  garret.     Tne  economy  of  "use 
.,  at  once  apparent,  and  a  JAP-A-LAC  home  is  always  a  bright,  beautifu  1  home 

as  hard    77     A  *""  T  ^i^"*  ^  *******  "  "^  fumi,Ure'  and  produCe  a  kauuful.  I"*™  finish 
as  hard  as  flint,  and  as  smooth  as  glass.     A  few  cents  will  cover  the  cost. 

TVJ%fif?t»  BTC  t0  8e' thC  8enUinC'  ^  a  Ca" l,ke  *he  il,US,ra,ion-  Look  for  ,he  Green  Label. 
A     w  a  om  «oy  ''  Hardware  *nd  Dru*  D*»ler..    All  ,ize,  from  1 5c.  to  $2.50. 

A    WARNING     AGAINST    THE    DEALER     WHO    TRIES    TO    SUBSTITUTE 

If  vour  dealer  offers  you  a  substitute,  say  to  him  :  "  No   thank  you  ;  I  want  what  1  asked  for.    Cood-bye  -     fr.de 
with  the  dealer  who  gives  you  what  you  ask  for.     That's  JAP-A-LAC  uye-        lraae 

Write  for  beautiful  illustrated  booklet,  and  interesting  color  card.     FREE  for  the  asking. 


The  name  "GLinDE.V'on  a  ran  of 
varnish  is  a  guarantee  of  highest 
quality.  If  you  use  varnish*-.*  f,,r 
any  purpose  insist  on  Glidden's  Oreen 
Label  line  and  you  will  secure  the 
best  results. 


411  Rockefeller  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 


>.  n  ,  dealer  does  not  keep 
JAP-A-LAC,  send  us  his  name  and 
10c.  (except  for  Gold  which  is  25c  ) 
to  cover  cost  of  mailing,  and  we  will 
send  FREE  Sample  (quarter  pint 
can)  to  any  point  in  the  United  Stales. 


DEAFNESS 


THE 


"The  Morley  'Phone" 
A  miniature  Telephone  for  the 
Ear,  invisible,   easily 
adjusted,  and  entirely 
comfortable.      Makes 
low  sounds  and  whis- 
pers plainly  heard. 
Over  50,000  sold,  giving 
instant  relief  from  deafness  and  head 
noises.    There  are  but  few  caaes  of 
deafness  that  cannot  be  benefited. 
Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials 
MORLEY   COMPANY,   Dept.  85 


ENNEIN'S  SESS 


Perry  Bid*..  16th  and  Che.tnut  Sis..  Philadelphia.      |G«hardMennen 


-3&ILET. 


CHAPPED  HANDS,  CHAFING 

and  all  akin  troubles.    "  A  little 
higher  in  price  perhaps  than 
Vitiations,  but  a  reason  for  it  •• 
<„.  "e'1|;lltful  »"«  "bartng  .nd  after  bath- 
ing.   i-old  e»err-her«,ornial;edonree»ir.tof 
I.  Ort  Mennen'.  (thoorirtnal).   Sample  J-ee 

Company,      .     Newark,   N.  J.  [ 


Washington. 

March  27.— Representative     Heflin,     of     Alabama 
snoots  at  a  negro  on  a  street-car  in  Washington 
wounding  him,  and  also    hitting  a  horse-trainer 
01  l\ew  York. 

Governor  Broward,  of  Florida,  appoints  Hall 
Milton  of  Mananna  to  succeed  the  late  W  T 
Bryan  in  the  United  States  Senate.  '      ' 

The  Aldrich  Currency  Bill  is  passed  by  the  Senate 
42  to  16. 

March  3 1.— Charlemagne  Tower's  resignation  as 
ambassador  to  Germany  is  accepted  to  take 
effect  June  1,  and  Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill  is  named 
tor  the  post. 

Out  readers  are 


'fome!ive^^^relike. 

-me  more  wom-^ff^he  brighrer." 
Busy  wives  who  use  SAPQLIQ 
never  seem  to  grow  old.Trv  a,  c&ke  ••• 

asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  wtoen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Where 
isn't  that  draught 

in  a  house  built  without  proper  sheath- 
ing !  Around  the  base-boards  —  up 
through  the  floors  —  through  countless 
places  dangerous  draughts  pour  in  and 
offset  the  work  of  your  heating  plant. 


SHEATHING  PAPER 

Keeps  Houses  Warm 

It  blankets  the  walls  and  keeps  out 
dampness  and  cold.  Its  cost  is  insignifi- 
cant as  a  building  expense,  but  it  adds 
great  value  to  your  house  when  built — im- 
portant if  you  keep  it,  important  if  you  sell. 

Draughts  mean  discomfort — sickness  and 
doctors'  bills.  Build  right — refuse  cheap 
substitutes  for  Neponset — papers  that 
split  open  and  let  in  the  draughts. 
Watch  the  work — make  sure  Nep- 
onset waterproof  sheathing  paper  is  used 

Write  our  special  Department  of 
Building  Counsel  for  free  samples  and 
advice  on  any  building  subject.  We 
are  helping  many;  we  can  help  you. 
Write  now. 

Building  Counsel  Department 

F.W.  BIRD  &  SON 

— ~~     bt  1817    *^— ^^ 

East  Walpole,  Mass. 

Also  Hamilton,  Oot. 
PAR01D:  —  The  famous 
Head  it  HooJIng  for  all  classes 
of  buildings,     Contains  no 
far,  is  highly  fire  resisting. 
Sentl  for  Paroid  Proofs  show- 
ing  ii  here  it  has  been  used  and 
how  to  use  it. 


Water  Supply  %  for  Country  Houses, 

THE  PROBLEM  BOLTED 

No  elevated  tank  lo  freeae 
or  leak.  Tank  located  In 
cellar*  Any  hi  earn  in  up  to 
<w  Ibe  'i  he  ide  il  lira  pro. 
Bend  for  Illustrated 
Cat  ilofue  '  <  >.  " 

I.rt  our  KiiiHnrrrt  figure 
out  your   m-t-iU. 

I.I  \T  HON  COMPANY 

i :t  Mouth  Market  St.,     Ho*  ton 


TOLSTOY  on  SHAKESPEARE 

An   intensely   interesting   little    volume,  in     which 
Tolstoy   gives    his   candid   opinion   of    what   he   calls 

Shakespeare's  much  overrated    genius.      fi.oo  net. 

Funk  ct  Wagnalls  Company,  .^h,  East  23d  St.,  N.  V. 


"HEALTH  WITHOUT  DRUGS" 

is  the  subject  of  a  booklet  giving  reasons  for  mankind's 
bondage  as  1  ompared  to  the  abundant  health  of 
lower  animals,  ltshowstli.it  drugs  olten  fail  to  cure, 
and  how  disease  can  be  eliminated  bv  properly  Utilizing 
the  body's  natural  forces,  A  summary  of  knowledge 
gleaned  during  my  ci,;ht  years'  sear  h  ior  health  iii 
America,  Europe,  Egypt.  India,  Ceylon,  Japan.  Its 
tiu  lungs  hive  already  helped  thousands.  Not  mental 
helling.  Sent  free  on  request.  Address 
J.  LAMBERT  BISNEV.P.n.Sls.P.Bm  12,  Jimeshuri,  N.  J. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S    EASY 
CHAIR. 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
eorrcct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


Tin   Lexicographer  tine*  nut  answer   anmiy- 
mmis  communications. 


"P.  H.  R."  Hampton,  Va. —  "(0  Why  does 
Shakespeare,    in   Cymbeline,    use   the   singular  form 

lies  instead  of  the  plural  lie  in  the  verse: 

"Hark!   hark!   the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 
And  Phoebus  'gins  arise 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 
On  chalic'd  flowers  that  lies." 

(2)  What  is  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 'Ase'  and  'Solvejg'  from  Peer  Gynt,  and 
'Tito  Melenia'  from  George  Eliot's  Romola?" 

(1)  For  the  sake  of  rime.  This  is  an  instance  of 
poetic  license  in  which  the  writer  takes  liberty  with 
fact,  form,  or  language  for  graphic  effect.  Shake- 
speare frequently  defied  the  rules  of  grammar. 
(2)  Ah-se'  ("e"  as  in  they);  sol-vig'  ("o"  as  in 
not:  "i"  as  in  machine);  ti'to  ("i"  as  in  machine). 
Me-!e'ma  (the  accented  "e"  as  in  they;  "a"  as  in 
sofa)  or  (Anglicized)  Mel'e-ma. 

L"J.  T.  R.,"  Kansas  City,  Mo.— The  plural  of  fel- 
low-craft is  formed  by  adding  "s''  to  the  second 
element  of  the  word.  Speaking  of  the  individual 
one  should  say  fellow  craftsman;  plural,  fellow 
craftsmen. 

"G.  A  S  "  Villa  Rica,  Ga. — Lingerie  is  a  French 
word  commonly  used  for  linen  articles  of  dress  col- 
lectively, but,  as  used  in  France,  the  word  has  not 
the  restricted  sense  given  to  it  in  the  United  States 
— linen  articles  of  dress  for  women.  The  word  is 
pronounced  lan'zhe  r;  ("  a  '"  as  in  man,  "e  "  as  in 
over,  and  "  i  "  as  in  machine). 

"G.  B.  I."  Laredo,  Tex.  — "  Which  is  the  correct 
pronunciation  Hel-ee'na  or  Hel'e-na?" 

There  are  two  pronunciations  and  each  has  its 
advocates.  The  name  of  the  chief  city  of  Montana 
is  pronounced  Hel'e-na,  while  that  of  the  island  on 
which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  held  prisoner  is  pro- 
nounced He-lee'na. 

"H  L.  B.  "  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — The  word  pogrom 
is  Russian,  and  is  used  to  designate  a  local  disturb- 
ance, as  a  riot,  pillage,  etc..  instigated  by  officials 
under  the  direction  of  the  central  government.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Standard  Dictionary,  Addenda, 
p.  2168,  col.  3    ed.  1908. 

"E.  W.  B.,"  Gainesville,  Fla.  —  In  the  sentence  you 
cite  the  use  of  "should"  and  "would"  is  correct 
when  the  meaning  is  general.  When  specific,  as  in 
the  sentence  "In  order  that  your  spraying  next 
winter  shall  be  most  effective,  it  will  be  necessary  ; 
for  you  to  spray  several  times,"  "shall"  and  "will" 
may  be  used. 

"  W.  B.  L,"  Yolande,  Ala. — "Have  we  ood  au- 
thority for  using  or  omitting  the  '  a  '  in  the  follow- 
ing:  '  I  am  going  a-fishing'?   ' 

English  literature  is  full  of  examples  where  "a" 
is  correctly  used;  as  Locke's  Essay  (p.  78)  "The  soul 
should  be  this  moment  busy  a  thinking";  Addison 
wrote  "Another  falls  a  ringing  a  Pescennius  Niger"; 
Dryden  "They  go  a  begging  to  a  bankrupt's  door," 
etc.  In  this  use  a  is  not  an  article,  as  some  grammar- 
ians have  asserted,  but  a  preposition  and  the  equiv- 
alent of  to.  To  go  a  fishing  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
infinitive  to  fish.  See  Goold  Brown,  "Grammar  of 
English  Gra  "  p.  331. 

"  T.  P.  J.."  New  York.  —  "Is  there  any  authority 
for  the  use  of  '  at  pains  '  in  the  sense  of  'find  it  ditli- 
cult  '  or  '  gi\  e  him  trouble  '  ?  " 

"To  be  at  pains"  is  synonymous  with  "to  take 
pains."  and   means  trouble,   effort,   exertion,  or  CaTB 

1  ied  cm  anything,  or  in  accomplishing  or  at- 
tempting to  accomplish  something.      Dickens,  in  his 
ripl  to  "Our  Mutual  Friend,"  wrote  "I  foresaw 

that  B  class  Oi  readers  would  BUppOse  that  I  was  at 
great  pains  to  conceal  exactly  what  I  was  at  great 
pains  to  suggest ."  We  find  no  authority  for  the 
meaning  "find  il  difficult,"  but  that  of  "give 
trouble"  or  "be  at  tumble"  seems  the  one  commonly 
accepted. 


OUR.  BANK 
MONEY- 
ORDER 
PLAN  OF 
BANKING 
BY 
MAIL 


is  the  safest,  most  convenient  and  fairest 
to  depositors  ever  devised.  From  the 
moment  your  money  reaches  us 

FOUR  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 

is  paid  upon  it.  Your  funds  are  always 
on  deposit,  always  working  for  you,  yet 
when  you  need  money  you  can  have  our 

BANK   MONEY  ORDERS 

CASHED  ANYWHERE— AT  ANY 
TIME,  with  interest  added.  The  plan  is 
new,  the  latest  and  best  idea  known  to 
modern  banking  practice.  Our  Booklet 
"P"  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  one 
today. 

THE  DEPOSITORS  SAVINGS 
ra  TRUST  CO. 

Tom  L.  Johnson,  President 
CLEVELAND.   OHIO 


PIGEON  BOOK 

Free  of  charge.  Tells  you  things  about  squabs 
you  never  knew  before,  and  will  interest 
you  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
remunerative  pastimes  you  can  In- 
vest in  to-day.    Ask  for  special 
information  about  our  Homers 
and  the  large  illustrated  free 
book  will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 

THE  BEST  SQUAB  CO. 
Box  D,  Delmar,  Del. 


Don't 
Breathe 
Dust 


If  you  use  an  auto,  live  in  a  dusty  climate  or  work 
in  a  dusty  place,  wear  a  COMFORT  NASAL- 
FIL  TER,  which  filters  the  air  through  fine  linen,  and 
prevents  dust  and  other  irritating  substances  from  be- 
ing inhaled  It  is  practically  invisible,  perfectly  com- 
fortable, light  weight  and  sanitary.  Try  one  for  a 
week  ;  if  you  keep  it,  send  us  52. 50;  otherwise  a  one 
cent  stamp  will  cover  cost  of  return. 

UNIVERSAL  SUPPLY  CO. 

4th  Floor,  Globe  Building  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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ETHICS   OF    MARRIAGE 

By  H.  S.POMF.ROY.M.D.  Vital  suggestions  toward 
making  the  conjugal  estate  both  sacred  and  happy. 
190pp.   Price,  $1.00.  FUNK  &  W AONALLS  CO.,  N.  Y. 
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Sexual 
Facts 

The  information  in  thesebooks 
will  insure  marital  happiness  and 
save  mankind  uutold  suffering. 

The  Sex  Series 

The  only  CoMr-LETH  Sumps  of" 
hooks  published  on  delicate  subjects 
Written  tn  a  manner  understood  by 
every  person  and  information  given 
which  should  not  he  hidden  by  false  or  foolish  modesty 
Commended  by  medical  authorities  everywhere. 
Four  books  to  boys  and  men.  Four  books  to  girls  and  women. 
"  V.n.ii(  Hoy."  "  Young  Girl." 

"Younir  Hun."  "Young  Woman." 

"  Young  II  n.band."  "  Young  Wife." 

"Man  of  Forty-five."         "Woman  of  1 jrty-fl»e." 

#1  a  copy  each,  post  free.    Table  of  contents  free. 
Mr  I'nalUhlng  <  o  1072  Land  Title  Bldg  I'hlla  Pa 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


DEADLOCK  OVER  THE  RACING  BILLS 

A  LTHO  his  Presidential  candidacy,  in  spite  of  earlier  rumors 
-**•  of  a  bolt,  has  won  the  indorsement  of  the  New  York  Repub- 
lican State  Convention,  Governor  Hughes,  in  the  opinion  of  politi- 
cal observers,  is  now  at  the  most  critical  point  in  his  career.  In  a 
sense  he  has  staked  his  future  on  his  fight  to  break  the  deadlock 
over  the  bills  which  he  has  championed  to  stop  gambling  at  the 
race-tracks.  That  he  has  suffered  a  reverse,  but  not  a  defeat,  by 
the  Senate's  tie  vote  on  his  pet  measures,  is  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  press.  He  has  already  met  the  situation  by  a  message  to 
the  legislature  again  urging  these  bills,  and  by  an  intimation  that 
he  will  call  an  extra  session  to  enact  them.  As  another  step 
toward  breaking  the  deadlock  he  calls  for  a  special  election  to  fill 
the  seat  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Senator  Franchot  of  the 
Niagara-Orleans  district.  "The  contest,"  he  says,  "has  only  be- 
gun" ;  and  "it  will  continue  until  the  will  of  the  people  has  been 
obeyed."  In  his  message — which  Senator  Grady  describes  as 
"impertinent  "  and  Senator  McCarren  as  a  failure  to  "mind  his 
own  business" — he  states  that  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  "abolish 
the  existing  discriminations  in  favor  of  race-track  gambling"  can 
not  be  regarded  as  disposing  of  the  matter,  since  "  the  Constitution, 
with  its  peremptory  mandate,  still  stands."  Speaking  before  the 
Lawyers'  Club  in  Buffalo  he  said,  "you  can  not  afford  to  have  an 
issue  between  the  Constitution  of  the  State  and  an  unscrupulous 
money  power  and  allow  the  Constitution  to  be  defeated"  ;  and 
again,  at  Watertown,  he  spoke  of  the  problem  as  "something  more 
than  a  matter  of  morals."  Senator  McCarren,  nevertheless,  asserts 
confidently  that  the  antigambling  bills  "are  dead." 

"A  certain  number  of  criminals  in  Albany  accepted  bribes 
offered,  and  a  bill  against  public  gambling  was  beaten,"  is  the  New 
York  JournaPs  blunt  summing  up  of  the  incident;  and  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  admits  that  "  the  most  corrupt  and  disreputable 
influences  were  successfully  used  to  determine  the  vote."  "  Honest 
men,"  says  The  Evening  Mail,  "  read  the  record  with  shame  and 
humiliation."     It  goes  on  to  say: 

"  The  issue  is  not  now  confined  to  the  question  whether  betting 
shall  be  continued  on  our  race-tracks,  but  has  broadened  out  into 
the  more  serious  question,  whether  a  ring  of  gamblers  can  defeat 
the  policies  of  a  Republican  governor,  of  a  Republican  majority 
in  the  Assembly,  and  of  a  State  constitution  framed  by  a  Repub- 
lican convention  and  ratified  by  the  people  by  substantial  majori- 
ties at  the  polls 

"The  battle  has  not  been  lost.  It  has  only  begun.  Governor 
Hughes  will  find  that  an  appeal  to  his  party  and  to  the  people  will 
have  a  quick  response,  and  that  on  the  issue  as  it  is  now  joined — 
the  race-track  lobby  or  the  Governor — there  will  be  no  uncertain 
stand  of  the  voters." 

"The  next  month  or  two,"  says   the    Springfield  Republican, 


"will  be  a  period  of  great  significance  in  Governor  Hughes's  pub- 
lic life,  if  it  reveals  him  as  an  executive  who  can  not  only  take 
blows,  but  give  them."  "Governor  Hughes  may  be  depended 
upon  to  do  what  he  set  out  to  do,  if  not  to-day,  then  to-morrow  or 
the  next  day,"  predicts  the  Washington  Herald,  which  adds  that 
"the  Pat  McCarrens  at  Albany  are  dealing  with  no  weakling." 
The  Baltimore  News  points  to  the  "splendid  compliment  to  New 
York's  strong  executive"  manifest  in  the  fact  that  "  nobody  looks  on 
the  contest  as  over."  What  is  certain,  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  is  that  Governor  Hughes  has  not  yet  exhausted  his  power,  and 
that  he  stands  ready  to  exhaust  it  before  giving  up  the  measure. 

The  New  York  Commercial,  however,  thinks  that  if  the  Gover- 
nor calls  an  extra  session  to  continue  the  contest,  "nine-tenths  of 
the  people  who  now  admire  the  man  will  wonder  if  he  has  been 
bereft  of  his  judgment  entirely" ;  and  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  de- 
precates "the  coercion  systematically  employed  by  the  Governor 
and  the  supporters  of  the  bills  upon  the  members  of  the  Senate." 
It  even  asserts  that  "  on  their  merits  and  free  from  coercion,  neither 
branch  of  the  legislature  would  even  have  reported  them  out  of 
committee."  The  Globe  predicts  ultimate  victory  for  Governor 
Hughes,  but  at  the  same  time  offers  a  word  of  kindly  explanation 
on  behalf  of  his  opponents.     To  quote  : 

"It  is  better  to  interpret  the  defeat  of  the  bills  sanely  and  to 
recognize  frankly  the  kind  of  influences  that  must  be  overcome  to 
secure  the  passage  of  reform  legislation  of  this  character.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  believe  it  is  an  abuse  of  the  police 
power  suddenly  to  confiscate  property  which  has  been  invested 
under  existing  laws.  With  others  the  prejudice  against  what  they 
deem  attempts  to  make  men  better  by  legislation  is  deep-seated 
and  not  altogether  without  justification.  Still  others  feel  the  antip- 
athy which  always  springs  up  when  puritanism  seeks  to  interfere 
with  established  popular  amusements.  Sumptuary  and  semi- 
sumptuary  legislation  run  counter  to  the  human  instinct  that  breeds 
the  desire  to  be  let  alone.  .  .  .  It  is  foolish  for  the  advocates  of  the 
race-track  bills  to  deny  that  a  large  public  opinion  supports  race- 
track gambling,  plainly  pernicious  and  removable  tho  it  may  be." 

Of  the  proposed  special  election  the  New  York  Tribune  says  : 

"A  special  election  in  Senator  Franchot 's  district  will  probably 
afford  a  fair  opportunity  to  test  the  real  popular  strength  of  the 
antigambling  issue.  The  Niagara-Orleans  district  is  close,  one 
county  tending  to  be  Democratic  and  the  other  to  be  Republican, 
and  Senator  Franchot  having  carried  it  by  only  750  majority.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  racing  interests  will  be  ready  to  spend  large 
sums  in  order  to  control  a  special  election  there,  and,  probably 
counting  on  this,  Senators  Grady  and  McCarren  are  already  pre- 
dicting that  its  result  will  be  another  Democratic  senator.  But 
if  the  antigambling  issue  has  taken  such  a  powerful  hold  upon  the 
people  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State  as  has  been  asserted,  and  as 
there  are  some  reasons  to  believe,  the  result  will  be  the  choice  of 
a  senator  to  support  the  Governor." 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  STAMPEDE  FOR 
TARIFF  REVISION 

AN  amused  skepticism  is  in  evidence  in  the  comment  of  Inde- 
pendent and  Democratic  papers  on  the  unanimity  with 
which  the  Republican  Presidential  candidates  are  putting  them- 
selves on  record  as  tariff  revisionists,  while  the  Republican  papers 
have  little  to  say  about  it.  The  tariff-reform  plank  in  Mr.  Taft's 
platform  caused  no  surprize,  but  when  Speaker  Cannon,  the  vete- 
ran stand-patter,  gracefully  accepted  the  Illinois  indorsement  on  a 
platform  similarly  equipped,  the  event  was  regarded  as  little  short 
of  sensation. d.  Then  Vice-President  Fairbanks,  whom  also  we 
have  been  wont  to  regard  as  a  stand-patter,  stole  a  march  on  the 
others  by  demanding  not  only  revision,  but  revision  in  a  hurry. 
According  to  the  Indiana  platform — the  tariff  plank  of  which  was 
supposedly  written  by  Mr.  Fairbanks  himself — revision  should  be 
taken  in  hand  by  a  special  session  of  the  present  Congress,  to  be 
called  immediately  after  the  November  election.  This  eclipses 
the  Ohio  and  Illinois  programs  which  would  leave  the  revision  of 
the  tariff  to  a  special  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  to  be  con- 
vened after  the  inauguration  of  the  next  President. 

"  Perhaps  all  this  talk  in  Republican  circles  about  tariff  revision 
is  merely  for  use  at  the  Presidential  election,"  is  the  suspicious 
comment  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.  Dem.).  Another  Democratic 
paper,  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  thinks  that  only  Taft,  of  the  three 
Republican  candidates  named,  is  sincere  in  his  advocacy  of  tariff 
reform.     Thus: 

"No  gift  of  clairvoyance  or  telepathy  is  needed  to  read  between 
the  lines  of  Fairbanks 's  epistle  to  the  Hoosiers  that  he  stands  flat- 
footed  on  the  Cannon  tariff  platform  adopted  by  the  Illinois 
Republican  Convention  at  Springfield  the  other  day. 

"And  the  Cannon  platform  is  so  eloquent  in  its  eulogies  of  the 
Dingley  Act  that  its  pretended  concessions  to  the  Western  demand 
for  revision  ring  false  and  hollow  in  the  ear  of  every  man  who 
knows  the  difference  between  a  custom-house  and  a  corner  grocery." 

To  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  (Dem.)  these  Republican 
professions  of  zeal  for  tariff  revision  "bear  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
political  move,  pure  and  simple."     To  quote  : 

"  No  doubt  the  President,  like  many  other  members  of  his  party, 
would  like  to  correct  some  of  the  tariff  abuses  and  inequalities — if 
the 'interests'  behind  the  party  would  permit.    Republican  revision- 


ists made  a  great  noise  in  the  world  not  many  months  ago.  It  was 
announced  that  the  stand-patters  were  on  the  brink  of  defeat.  It 
developed,  however,  that  the  apparently  discomfited  element  had 
merely  adopted  the  Fabian  policy.  Its  apparent  retreat  turned 
out  a  victory,  for  the  campaign  for  revision  never  progressed 
further  than  the  oratorical  stage.  .  .  .  After  election  the  necessity 
for  tariff  revision  will  be  far  less  evident  to  the  party  leaders  and 
revision  may  be  postponed  for  another  two  years,  or  another  four 
years,  or  until  popular  sentiment  forces  another  resort  to  the  old 
expedient. 

"  It  should  be  evident  that  if  the  tariff  is  to  be  reformed,  in  the 
true  sense  of  that  word,  the  work  must  be  done  by  Democratic 
votes.  Sooner  or  later  the  revisionists  in  the  Republican  ranks 
will  find  this  out,  and  refuse  to  be  longer  tricked.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  the  awakening  will  come  soon,  for  the  need  of  revision  grows 
more  apparent  daily.  It  may  also  be  hoped  that  the  suggestion 
of  a  committee  or  a  commission  to  gather  information  will  be 
adopted  at  this  session,  provided  that  the  membership  of  that  body 
be  chosen  with  a  view  to  gathering  facts,  rather  than  misleading 
statistics  for  use  of  special  pleaders.  As  for  the  intimation  that 
the  Republicans  of  the  next  Congress  will  set  about  revision 
promptly  and  in  good  faith,  we  think  that  may  be  dismissed  as 
campaign  buncombe — unless  the  voters  register  their  mandate  at 
the  polls  by  voting  out  the  stand-patters  and  electing  in  their  stead 
Democrats  pledged  by  their  party  and  personal  platforms  to  early 
and  honest  tariff  reform." 

It  is  widely  admitted  that  the  popular  demand  for  tariff  revision 
has  reached  a  stage  where  it  can  not  safely  be  ignored  by  either 
party.  It  is  clearly  a  matter  that  "worries  the  Republicans,"  says 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.).  Even  The  American  Econo- 
mist, the  principal  organ  of  the  stand-patters,  makes  this  admis- 
sion : 

"Politicians  and  reformers  of  a  certain  sort  are  bedeviled  with 
the  idea  that  something  must  be  done  to  the  tariff.  Present  ap- 
pearances indicate  that  they  will  control  the  action  of  the  Repub- 
lican Convention  so  that  whichever  party  wins  at  the  polls,  the 
tariff  will  be  upset." 

Mr.  Niles,  who  represents  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers in  this  movement  for  revision,  declares  that  "the  public 
is  fast  getting  ready  to  care  for  itself  in  this  matter,  without  regard 
to  obstructionists,  active  or  passive."  "It  seems  at  last  as  if  the 
tariff-reformer's  day  was  coming,"  remarks  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  (Dem.)  ;  but  the  St.  Louis  Republic  predicts  that  "when 
the  tariff  is  revised,  the  revision  will  be  done  by  a  Democratic 


"  III-  i  r  '     him''  " 

Bush  in  the  New  York  World  (Dem.) 
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1  I  AKIM;  !     OH,  SHELL  STAY   UP    UNTIL  AFTER   ELECTION." 

-De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.). 
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ANOTHER    MILK   STRIKE. 

—  McWhorter  in  the  St.  Paul  Despatch. 

"REPUDIATING   AN    OLD    BILL. 


AN    UNAPPRECIATIVE   BEAST. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Rtcord. 


Congress  and  the  act  will  be  signed  by  a  Democratic  President, 
or  not  at  all."  The  New  York  World  (Dem.),  on  the  other  hand, 
is  equally  certain  that  "the  Dingley  Law  will  be  revised  by  its 
friends  or  not  at  all  "  ;  and  it  adds  that  "there  is  far  more  reason 
for  fearing  that  the  high-tariff  Republicans  will  succeed  in  raising 
some  of  the  present  duties  than  that  the  Democrats  can  make  any 
sweeping  reductions."     To  quote  further  in  explanation  : 

"  Even  if  the  Democrats  should  elect  the  next  President  and 
carry  the  House,  the  Republicans,  through  their  control  of  the 
Senate,  would  still  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which 
the  Dingley  duties  might  be  changed.  The  power  that  they  hold 
through  their  majority  of  thirty-one  Senators — more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  number — is  absolute.  It  is  altogether  unlikely  that  it 
will  be  withdrawn  by  any  political  turnover  within  the  next  five 
years.  A  really  Democratic  tariff  for  revenue  only  or  one  savor- 
ing of  free  trade  is  simply  out  of  the  question." 

Reviewing  the  present  positions  of  Taft,  Cannon,  and  Fairbanks 
on  the  question  of  revision,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
puts  the  facts  concisely  as  follows  : 

"Mr.  Taft's  Ohio  plank  declared  for  revision  in  a  moderate  way 
without  putting  forward  any  special  feature  except  that  the  differ- 
ence between  American  and  foreign  wages  in  the  production  of 
competing  commodities  must  be  covered  by  protective  duties,  that 
labor  may  not  suffer  nor  the  standard  of  living  be  lowered.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Cannon's  Illinois  plank  had  an  idea  of  its  own  in  the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  tariff,  the  former  to  be  for  the  fullest  protec- 
tion and  the  latter  for  retaliation  upon  any  foreign  nation  that  shall 
presume  to  discriminate  against  the  United  States  in  any  of  its 
tariff  arrangements.  .  .  .  The  Republicans  of  Indiana  .  .  .  have 
concluded  that  revision  'would  be  now  beneficial,'  and  they  do  not 
wish  to  wait  any  longer  than  is  necessary  to  carry  out  their 
cherished  purpose.  .  .  .  They  would  not  disturb  the  Presidential 
campaign  with  this  issue  further  than  to  make  their  promise,  but 
as  soon  as  the  election  is  over  they  would  have  an  extraordinary 
session  of  the  present  Congress  to  do  the  work,  in  the  mean  time 
securing  'the  proper  data  by  experts  for  intelligent  revision.' 
There  would  be  only  about  three  weeks  in  which  to  work  before 
the  regular  session  opened  and  the  latter  would  last  only  three 
months  and  would  be  full  of  appropriation  bills  and  other  absorb- 
ing tasks." 

The  New  York  Tribune,  which  many  regard  as  almost  the  official 
organ  of  the  present  Administration,  dissents  from  the  "Indiana 
idea,"  which  it  treats,  nevertheless,  with  more  consideration  than 
does  The  Sun.     Says  the  latter  paper  :  "  That  there  will  be  suffi- 


cient time  between  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  Congress  on  March  4  for  the  proper 
consideration  of  the  appropriation  bills,  for  the  general  legislation 
that  must  be  considered,  and  for  the  extremely  disputatious  and 
delicate  job  of  readjusting  scientifically  the  import  duties  no  man 
of  sense  believes."  A  new  Congress,  elected  on  a  pledge  to  revise 
the  tariff,  thinks  The  Tribune,  "  would  do  the  work  more  thoroughly 
than  a  hold-over  body  not  chosen  with  any  such  definite   mission." 


THE  LEADING  PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATE 

'  I  "'HE  leading  nominee  for  the  Presidency — in  point  of  time — is 
*■  Thomas  E.  Watson,  of  Georgia,  named  by  the  Populists  at 
St.  Louis  on  April  3,  and  the  chief  newspaper  interest  in  his  can- 
didacy concerns  itself  with  the  number  of  votes  he  is  likely  to  draw 
from  the  great  parties.  Practically  every  paper  that  comments 
on  it  contrasts  the  great  Populist  vote  of  more  than  a  million  for 
Weaver,  in  1892,  with  Watson's  117,000  in  1904,  when  he  ran  be- 
hind the  Socialist  and  Prohibition  candidates.  The  Populist 
vote  "has  gone  with  Bryan  into  the  Democratic  camp,"  says  the 
Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.),  and  "has  lost  whatever  strength  it  may 
have  had  as  an  independent  movement."  The  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  (Ind.)  treats  the  Populist  history  and  prospects  thus  : 

"The  Populists  have  had  a  checkered  and  eventful  history.  In 
1892  they  astonished  the  country  by  the  vote  they  rolled  up  for 
Weaver.  They  carried  several  States,  secured  legislatures,  and 
captured  many  Congressional  seats.  Their  popular  following 
reached  nearly  a  million. 

"In  1896  the  Populist  party  fused  with  the  Democrats  and  sup- 
ported Bryan.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  determine  whether 
they  had  gained  or  lost  adherents. 

"  In  1900  the  Populists,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  middle-of- 
the-road  faction,  again  fused  with  and  supported  Bryan.  In  1904 
the  Populists  acted  independently,  as  they  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Parker  and  the  supporters  of  the  'conservative'  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  Their  Presidential  candidate  in  that  year  was 
Watson,  who  has  just  again  been  nominated  by  the  Populists.  His 
vote,  however,  was  only  117,000,  and  he  was  behind  the  Socialist 
candidate,  Debs. 

"Populist  leaders  say  that  their  party  will  do  much  better 
this  year,  in  spite  of  the  creation  of  a  Hearst  national  party,  the 
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Independence  party,  or  of  the  great  popularity  of  the    Roosevelt 
policies    with  the    Republii  oJ     Bryan's  ideas   with  the 

Democrats  oi  tin- West.  They 
deny  that  recent  political  de- 
velopments  have  had  an  ad- 
\  erse  effect  on  '  third-party  " 
movements. 

"As  to  tlie  Populist  plat- 
form, the  principal  planks  are 
those  which  advocate  'green- 
backism,'  government  owner- 
ship of  railroads,  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  public 
work  for  unemployed,  and  leg- 
islation depriving  the  Federal 
courts  of  the  power  of  annul- 
ling acts  of  Congress  approved 
by  the  Executive.  The  last- 
named  plank  is  the  conspicu- 
ous novelty  of  the  Populist 
platform, which  otherwise  does 
not  diverge  widely  from  the 
eclectic  Independence  plat- 
form." 

The  most  important  work 
of  the  Populist  party,  thinks 
the  New  Orleans  Tim es- Demo- 
crat (Dem.),  has  been  the 
forcing  of  its  radical  beliefs 
upon  the  other  parties,  and 
the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
(Dem.)  remarks  similarly  : 

"  The  first  Presidential  ticket 
in  the  field  is  that  of  the  party 
which,  without  winning  a  sin- 
gle victory  at  the  polls  in  the 
national  field,  has  within  the  last  two  decades  succeeded  in  impress- 
ing its  leading  principles  and  policies  upon  the  platforms  of  both  of 
the  great  political  organizations.  Reviewing  the  political  events 
since  1892  it  is  impossible  to  dispute  the  fact  that  the  doctrines  of 
Populism,  so  derided  when  originally  propounded  by  their  authors, 
have  grown  to  be  the  foundation-stones  of  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  temples.  In  iyo6,  with  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  who  had  already  been  nominated  by  a  Populist  convention, 
the  Democrats  appropriated  to  themselves  the  leading  tenets  of 
the  PopulistlC  faith,  theretofore  opposed  as  heretical. 

"When  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  [904  began  to  look  around  for  issues 
on  which  to  lift  the  Republican  party  from  moribundity  and  him- 
self to  Casarism,  he  appropriated  without  scruple  the  campaign 
thunder  which  Bryan  had  borrowed  from  Jerry  Simpson  &  Com- 
pany and   set   himself  with   fiery   zeal    to  commit   Republicanism 


Copyrighted,  lnuj,  l,y  ]>ach  liros.,  New  York. 
THOMAS   E.  WATSON, 

Who  begins  running  for  the  Presidency 
several  months  ahead  of  his  rivals. 


against  the  conditions  which  itself  had  created  and  for  *he  program 
of  reform  in  antagonism  to  which  Its  record  hail  been  made. 

"  Bereft  of  the  nurslings  of  its  brain,  'he  Populist  party  appar- 
ently fell  into  a  state  of  innocuous  desuetude.  Without  an  anchor- 
age, its  membership  drifted  here  and  'here,  while  the  leadership 
made  futile  efforts  to  reanimate  the  denuded  corpse  but  could  never 
rally  sufficient  forces  to  achieve  a  respectable  resurrection.  It 
was  a  sad  spectacle  of  audacious  dishonesty  strutting  proudly  'nto 
lame,  by  virtue  of  enforced  loan  on  the  one  hand  and  downright 
larceny  on  the  other,  while  the  real  owners  of  the  royal  robes 
staggered  in  the  background,  their  claims  unnoticed  and  their 
wrongs  forgotten." 


LABOR  AND  CAPITAL  BURNISHING 
THEIR  WEAPONS 

SECRETARY  TAFT,  in  a  recent  Chicago  speech,  very  posi- 
tively predicts  "a  gigantic  controversy  between  labor  and 
capital,"  which,  when  it  comes,  "will  decide  once  for  all  how 
capital  and  labor  shall  share  the  joint  profits  which  they  create." 
According  to  the  Chicago  Socialist,  "it  does  not  take  prophetic 
power  to  foresee  that  a  wholesale  attack  upon  organized  labor  will 
be  made  in  the  near  future";  and  if  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  truly 
represents  the  interests  in  whose  behalf  he  speaks,  the  spirit  and 
intentions  of  organized  labor  are  no  less  militant  than  those  attrib- 
uted to  capital.  At  a  hearing  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  on  the  Hepburn  amendments  to  the  Antitrust  Law,  Mr. 
Gompers  declared  that  "if  Congress  does  not  pass  laws  legalizing 
unions,  granting  explicitly  the  right  to  strike,  and  in  general  a 
right  to  be  active  through  organization  in  our  own  interests,  there 
will  spring  up  in  this  country  as  our  successors  secret  organiza- 
tions, bound  by  oath  to  the  service  of  the  cause  of  labor  and  to  the 
fight  we  have  already  waged."  He  went  on  to  explain  that  such 
secret  organizations  would  be  inevitably  less  careful  and  conserva- 
tive than  the  present  labor  unions  which  are  conducted  in  the 
open  ;  "and  that  fact,"  he  said,  "sounds  the  warning  for  the  ears 
of  Congress."     In  the  same  threatening  vein  he  continued  : 

"The  Antitrust  law  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  would 
cause  the  workingman  of  this  country  a  retrogression  of  fifty  years. 
There  stand  before  us  two  things — the  law  and  the  country's  in- 
dustry. If  one  must  go,  industry  can  not.  The  law  must  be  amend- 
ed or  ended.  The  workingman  can't  wait  much  longer.  Labor 
will  hold  men  and  parties  accountable  for  the  delay." 

Most  of  the  "capitalistic  "  papers  reduce  Mr.  Gompers's  rather 
vague  phrases  to  a  demand  for  the  legalization  of  the  boycott. 
According  to  many  of  these  papers  the  Hepburn  amendments  to 
the  Antitrust   Law  would  have  this  very  effect.     Even  among  the 


win-  1:1     IT  WIH     I  A 1  1.    111 1    10  AYll  s  r, 

— Briiikerhofl  in  tin-  Cleveland  Ltadi  r. 


HOW    LONG   Will     THE    I  ONSUMER   STAND    IT? 

—  Bushnell  in  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 
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THE    VENEZUELAN   SITUATION. 

—  McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


Asphalt  Trust — "  I've  got  a  white  man  a-working  for  me." 

—May  in  the  Detroit  Journal. 


EXCITING    TIMES    IN    VENEZUELA. 


labor  press  we  find  The  Journal  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C.)  taking  this  view  of  the  proposed  legislation  which 
Mr.  Gompers  champions.     We  read  : 

"That  it  is  class  legislation  is  proven  beyond  any  question  of 
doubt.  The  law  cannot  be  amended  and  held  to  be  constitutional 
if  the  amendment  recognizes  the  right  of  members  of  labor  organ- 
izations to  interfere  with  a  person,  firm,  or  corporation's  business 
through  a  boycott." 

Labor,  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  unabashed  in 
its  defense  of  the  boycott,  both  in  principle  and  in  practise.  To 
quote  in  part : 

"  The  American  Revolution  started  with  a  campaign  of  boycot- 
ting.    How  those  British  rulers  hated  the  American  boycott ! 

"  Organized  labor  of  America  can  not  be  fooled  on  this  propo- 
sition. The  boycott  is  ours.  It  is  American.  It  is  hated  by  the 
enemies  of  the  labor  movement',  hence  it  must  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  working  people. 

"Ere  long  the  boycott  will  be  extended  to  the  political  field. 
The  union  men  and  women  will  boycott  the  capitalist  politicians 
out  of  business  and  elect  their  own  men  into  Congress  and  legis- 
latures, men  and  women  who  know  what  the  labor  movement  stands 
for,  and  who  know  the  aims  of  the  Socialist  party  in  this  great 
movement  for  labor's  emancipation." 

The  rights  that  Mr.  Gompers  demands  in  the  name  of  labor — the 
right  to  combine  for  lawful  ends,  and  to  strike — are  rights  already 
enjoyed  by  it.  "The  only  change  recently  made,"  remarks  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  "is  to  decide,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has 
at  last  done,  that  boycotting  is  illegal  under  the  Sherman  Act  as 
it  always  has  been  at  common  law."     Says  the  same  paper : 

"  Mr.  Gompers  refers  to  the  boycott  as  one  of  the  indispensable 
'weapons'  of  organized  labor.  Of  course,  he  means  peaceful 
weapons  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  a  '  peaceful '  boycott  might  as  directly 
destroy  a  man's  property  as  if  enemies  had  burned  down  his  fac- 
tories. If  the  Standard  Oil  Company  combines  to  ruin  a  small 
competitor,  organized  labor  cries  out  on  it,  and  approves  the  law 
whose  aim  is  to  punish  it ;  but  when  the  same  even-handed  justice 
is  applied  by  the  courts  to  the  ruinous  acts  of  laboring  men  in 
combination,  Mr.  Gompers  would  have  us  believe  that  the  heavens 
are  about  to  fall 

"Certainly,  laboring  men  are  entitled  to  back  up  their  views 
with  their  ballots.  But  neither  by  their  ballots  nor  in  any  other 
way  caa  they  set  themselves  up  as  a  class  privileged  to  do  with 
impunity  what  in  other  men  is  a  crime.  On  this  fundamental  of 
democratic  citizenship  the  President  firmly  takes  his  stand.     Sec- 


retary Taft  is  equally  explicit.     Mr.  Bryan  has  not  found  it  con- 
venient to  declare  his  position." 

Reverting  to  the  threat  to  organize  under  oath-bound  secrecy, 
The  Post  remarks  ironically:  "Imagine  Mr.  Gompers  compelled 
to  operate  and  orate  only  in  secret !  Such  a  scheme  would  be 
clearly  unconstitutional  as  inflicting  upon  him  a  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment."  The  Providence  Journal,  indignant  over  Mr.  Gom- 
pers's  words,  exclaims  angrily  : 

"No  more  impudent  language  toward  the  law-making  body  of  the 


THE  WEALTH-BERG. 

(As  demonstrated  by  Prof.  La  Follette.) 
Are  you  above  or  below  the  water-line  ? 

— Johnson  in  the  New  York  American. 
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The  White  Man's  Burden. 


SPEAKING  OF  VICE- 


PREACHING    PROHIBITION    BY    POSTCARDS. 

—  Drawn  by  May  for  the  Patriotic  Postcard  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


nation  could  be  imagined.  Mr.  Gompers  is  obviously  so  drunk 
with  power  that  he  really  thinks  a  minority  of  the  workers  of  the 
country  can  dictate  to  all  the  rest.  There  must  be  many  union 
men  who  dissent  from  this  preposterous  view." 

Referring  to  Mr.  Gompers's  principal  grievance,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Antitrust  Law  to  labor  organizations,  the  New  York 
Tunes  remarks  : 

"There  is  a  certain  sardonic  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  labor  is 
caught  in  the  net  laid  for  capital,  but  not  for  that  reason  would  the 
public  see  both  embarrassed  in  their  beneficial  activities.  Re- 
peatedly we  have  criticized  statutory  condemnation  of  reasonable 
combinations,  but  not  for  that  reason  can  we  approve  statutory 
condonation  of  unreasonable  combinations,  and  that  is  what  Mr. 
( tompers  asks  for, 

"Mr.  Gompers  errs  when  he  says  that  there  is  any  desire  to 
interfere  with  the 'inherent  right  of  workmen  going  on  strike  in 
protection  of  their  rights  and  their  very  lives.'  Nothing  need  be 
said  upon  the  point  that  trade-unionists'  lives  are  in  danger  from 
either  the  law  or  non-unionists.  Neither  is  it  true  that  any  law 
takes  from  those  for  whom  Mr.  Gompers  speaks  any  right  to 
oppress  others,  as  by  boycotts,  black-lists,  and  the  violence  which 
so  frequently  accompanies  strikes.     Labor  never  had  such  rights." 

"  The  question  recurs,"  says  the  New  York  Journal of 'Commerce^ 

"precisely  what  do  the  labor  leaders  want  to  be  allowed  to  do  that 
they  may  not  legally  do  to-day?  "    And  it  continues  : 

"Their  coadjutors  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  while  dis- 
claiming  all    intention   of   making   boycotting   lawful,  support   the 

ise  of  the  Hepburn  Bill  relating  to  trade  disputes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  quieting  the  fears  of  organized  labor  'lest  even  strikes  and 

labor-unions  and  trade  agreements  may   be  declared  illegal    under 

the  Sherman  .Antitrust  Act  as  in  restraint  of  trade."  The  excellent 

gentlemen  who  are  trying  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  de- 
mands of  labor  which  the  intelligent  and  fair-minded  capitalist 
may  not  approve  are  somewhat  overconfident  of  the  effect  of 
rational  concessions  on  the  minds  of  the  labor  leaders.  Mr.  Gom- 
pers ill  his  'address  to  workers  *  has  declared  that  under  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  applying  tin'  Sherman  law  to  labor  com- 
binations 'every  normal,  peaceful,  and  helpful  activity  of  the  work- 
whether  exercised  individually  or  in  association,  may  be 
nurd  as  a  conspiracy  or  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  both, 

anil  damages    may  lie  inflicted    to    the   extent    Of    each    individual's 

possessions.'    The  misstatement  is  so  gross  and  palpable  as  to 

jest  that    Mr.  Gompers  underrates  the  intelligence  of   the  audi- 

to  which    it  is  addrest.      In  any  case    it    is   hardly   possible   t,> 

insist  too  strongly  on  die  contempt  for  truth  and  fairness  of  the 

man  who  promulgates  it.       It    is  an   obvious  waste  of  time  on   the 


part  of  a  body  like  the  National  Civic  Federation  to  attempt  to 
play  the  role  of  reconciler  between  capital  and  labor,  when  one  of 
the  most  responsible  and  capable  of  labor-leaders  is  constrained 
to  invent  a  purely  imaginary  grievance  for  no  other  apparent  pur- 
pose than  to  fire  the  hearts  of  his  followers  and  display  his  own 
zeal  in  the  cause- of  labor." 


THE  GROWING  INTEREST  IN 
PROHIBITION 

f  S  the  movement  for  the  prohibition  or  strict  regulation  of  the 
*■  traffic  in  liquor  to  become  a  factor  in  national  politics?  "  asks 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  in  an  editorial  on  the  growing  strength 
of  Prohibition  sentiment  in  the  United  States.  This  brings  into 
prominence  a  question  which  the  press  have  gradually  been  pre- 
paring for.  Altho  the  popular  vote  for  Prohibition  candidates  in 
Presidential  elections,  as  this  writer  points  out,  has  never  amounted 
to  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  total  vote,  and  has  never  polled  a 
single  vote  in  the  electoral  college,  .The  Journal  believes  the  fact 
significant  that  the  "  Prohibition  vote  in  1SS4,  altho  amounting  to 
only  151,000,  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  election  of  Blaine." 
With  this  in  mind,  the  editorial  writer  asks  "if  it  is  now  likely  that 
either  of  the  two  parties  in  their  platforms  this  year  will  at  last 
make  some  recognition  of  the  Prohibition  movement."  We  read 
further : 

"The  idea  has  lately  been  thrown  out  that  inasmuch  as  the  Pro- 
hibition movement  has  spread  most  rapidly  in  the  Democratic 
States  ol  the  South,  .Mr.  Bryan  would  have  inserted  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  at  Denver  at  least  some  slight  reference  to  the 
subject  that  would  be  in  the  nature  of  giving  encouragement  to  the 
Prohibition  movement  and  thus  of  attracting  the  votes  of  Prohibi- 
tionists, North  as  well  as  South,  to  the  Democratic  party." 

The  New  York  World,  in  commenting  upon  the  recent  elections 
in  Illinois,  which  voted  out  more  than  1.000  saloons  in  that  State 
alone,  sees  something  eminently  picturesque  and  inspiring  in 
the  movement.  "This  is  campaigning  of  a  kind  which  has  had  no 
parallel  since  abolition  times,"  it  states,  and  it  believes  that  "the 

spirit  ol  '70  appears  to  have  cropped  out  among  those  who  have 
enlisted  to  conquer  the  demon  rum."  In  speaking  further  of  Illinois 
and  the  West  we  read  : 

"Nearly  one-third  of  the  State  is  now  'dry.'  Several  hundred 
Nebraska    townships    and     nineteen    out    of    thirty-five    towns  in 
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Colorado  voted  against  saloons.  In  Michigan  on  Monday  the  anti- 
saloon  vote  won  in  ten  out  of  fourteen  counties. 

"The  progress  of  the  Prohibition  wave  through  the  States  of  the 
Middle  West  is  not  less  remarkable  than  its  sweep  of  the  South. 
In  local  option  the  opponents  of  the  saloon  have  found  their  most 
effective  weapon.  It  yet  retains  its  hold  in  the  cities.  But  the 
almost  uniform  fate  of  the  saloon  when  presented  as  a  local  issue 
in  the  country  districts  raises  the  expectation  that  it  will  eventually 
succumb  to  the  more  slowly  aroused  moral  sentiment  of  the  larger 
centers  of  population. 

"A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  antisaloon  crusade  in  the  West,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  South,  is  the  active  participation  of  women. 
The  Illinois  church  choirs  in  white  singing  before  the  saloon-doors, 
the  processions  of  Sunday-school  children,  the  solicitation  of  votes 
by  women  and  their  use  of  their  carriages  to  convey  voters  to  the 
polls,  the  ringing  of  church-bells,  the  prayers,  the  doxology  sung 
on  street-corners,  ...  a  Primrose  League  canvass  or  the  suffrag- 
ettes storming  the  doors  of  Parliament  exhibit  no  more  spectacular 
electoral  tactics." 

Literature  on  the  "wet"  side  of  the  Prohibition  movement  has 
recently  been  added  to  by  a  very  ingenious  article  by  Gustave 
Pabst,  the  Milwaukee  brewer,  in  TJie  Cosmopolitan  Magazine 
(April).  Mr.  Pabst  sees  grave  danger  of  imperiling  the  will-power 
of  the  nation  should  the  good  that  comes  from  fighting  the  tempta- 
tion for  liquor  be  entirely  eliminated.  "Shall  men  rely  on  their 
strength  of  character,  finding  temperance  in  their  will-power,"  lie 
asks,  "or  shall  they,  as  a  nation,  confess  defeat  and  put  upon  them- 
selves a  strait-jacket  to  make  up  for  their  lack  of  character,  and 
forever  dispense  with  the  exercise  of  will?"  "The  question  at 
issue,"  he  continues,  "is  not  as  to  the  propriety  of  combating 
drunkenness,"  but  "whether  the  Prohibitionists  are  right  in  their 
assertion  that  all  use  of  drinks  containing  alcohol  is  sinful."  As 
he  puts  it : 

"I  speak  for  the  great  majority  of  thinking,  earnest  men — the 
average  citizens — for  law-makers,  scientists,  and  physicians,  when 
I  assert  that  humanity  will  develop  by  exercise  of  the  will  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  and  that  it  will  not  develop  through  coercion 
or  confession  of  failure.  A  vast  majority  of  all  the  successful  men 
and  of  all  the  successful  nations  in  the  world  are  moderate  drinkers 
of  light  wines  or  beers.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  in  those  countries 
where  such  light  wines  or  beers  are  drunk  exclusively  there  is  little 
or  no  drunkenness — much  less  than  in  those  that  spasmodically, 
and  by  legal  coercion,  aim  at  absolute  prohibition.  .  .  .  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  our  own  country  do  not  lag  behind  in  the  world's 
competition.  Among  Mohammedans,  the  Turks  especially,  we 
can  study  the  effects    of  legal  prohibition.      It  seemed  wise  to 


their  prophet  to  substitute  an 
iron  law  for  the  human  will. 
What  figure  do  the  Mohamme- 
dans cut  in  the  world  to-day? 
They  are  a  race  of  prohibi- 
tionists, and  we  hear  of  them 
only  by  the  reports  of  out- 
rages, fanatical  murders,  and 
massacres  that  come  to  us 
from  time  to  time,  or  from 
tragedies  in  their  harems 
where  women  are  slaves.  Has 
prohibition,  with  them,  meant 
moral  uplift?  " 

"Temperance  is  civilization 
and  intelligence.  Prohibition 
is  tyranny,"  the  writer  contin- 
ues epigrammatically,  empha- 
sizing the  danger  of  so  limit- 
ing men's  opportunities  by 
prohibitory  laws  "that  they 
may  no  longer  choose  for 
themselves  between  right  and 
wrong. " 

To  quote  further : 

"  Can  we  conceive  of  a  weak  - 
er  and  flabbier  being  than  a 
man  growing  to  maturity  in  a 
State  which  had  removed  all 
temptation  to  evil?  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Prohibitionists  in 
their  efforts  to  enact  local- 
option  laws,  which,  as  ad- 
mitted by  them,  are  only  a 
stepping-stone  to  absolute  Pro- 
hibition, would  put  and  keep 
swaddling-clothes  upon  hu- 
manity until,  from  constricion,  it  must  finally  perish.  Teach 
a  child  in  infancy  to  use  properly  its  muscles  as  well  as  its  brain, 
and  a  foundation  for  self-development,  self-reliance,  and  self- 
control  is  laid.  Put  its  body  into  a  steel-and-leather  jacket — 
which  would  do  for  that  body  what  the  Prohibition  law  would  do 
for  the  will — and  you  will  make  the  child  sit  up  straight  at  once, 
but  it  won't  amount  to  much  in  the  long  run.  Better  teach  that 
child  to  sit  up  with  the  aid  of  its  own  backbone.  That  is  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  humanity  has  grown  thus  far,  and  upon  which 
the  future  of  the  race  will  be  built.  As  Goethe  has  truthfully  said, 
the  best  government  is  that  which  teaches  us  to  govern  ourselves." 


GUSTAVE  PABST. 

"  Temperance  is  civilization  and  intel- 
ligence; prohibition  is  tyranny,"  he  says. 
He  believes  that  "the  success  of  the  Pro- 
hibitionists would  put  and  keep  swad- 
dling-clothes upon  humanity  until,  from 
constriction,  it  must  finally  perish." 


BIRD'S-EYE    VIEW  OF  PROHIBITION   PROSPECTS. 

— Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Daily  News. 


THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  COMING  CAMPAIGN 

IN  half-a-dozen  important  Northern  States  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Hudson  Rivers  the  balance  of  political  power  in 
close  elections  is  held  by  the  colored  voter,  the  Washington  cor- 
respondents are  pointing  out,  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  he 
may  exercise  his  power  this  year.  This  possibility  gives  a  very 
decided  significance  to  the  "National  Political  Convention  of  Ne- 
groes "  which  met  in  Philadelphia  last  week  and  resolved  to  swing 
the  negro  vote  to  the  Democratic  party  if  Taft  or  Roosevelt  is  nom- 
inated. The  Philadelphia  Ledger,  in  its  news  columns,  says  of 
this  convention, which  comprized  delegates  from  twenty-five  States  : 

"The  result  of  the  sessions  here  was  the  formation  of  a  national 
organization,  the  outlining  of  a  campaign  against  the  nomination 
of  either  Taft  or  Roosevelt  by  the  Republicans,  in  which  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  stump  speakers  will  take  part,  and  the  making 
of  a  promise  to  the  Democratic  party  that  the  majority  of  the 
1,000,000  negro  voters  of  the  country  will  support  Bryan  if  either 
Taft  or  Roosevelt  is  nominated. 

"  Representatives  of  the  African  race  in  twenty-five  States  came 
to  assist  in  a  bitter  fight  against  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
War   '  because  of  their   attitude  and    acts    growing   out   of    the 
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Brownsville  raid.'     It  was  a  Foraker  convention  and  he  was  in- 
dorsed for  the  Presidency  and  hailed  as  'the  negro's  friend.'  " 

One  striking  paragraph  in  the  convention's  resolutions  runs  thus  : 

"Secretary  Taft  sees  a  turn  for  the  better  in  our  Southern  dis- 
franchisement laws.  In  that  he  is  not  different  from  Vardaman 
and  Tillman.  He  lias  justified  President  Roosevelt's  rash  outrage 
in  discharging  our  soldiers  without  honor  and  without  trial.  Even 
Tillman  has  not  done  this.  President  Roosevelt's  act  in  discharg- 
ing those  soldiers  without  trial  was  a  cruel  injustice." 

This  sentiment  is  shared  by  the  Chicago  Conservator  (Afro- 
Am.),  which  declares : 

"We  never  before  heard  so  many  negroes  swear  that  they  will 
vote  for  Bryan  if  Taft  is  nominated.  And  they  mean  it.  The 
common  negro  is  aroused.  He  has  no  hopes  of  office  and  is  not 
for  sale.  He  would  as  soon  be  imposed  upon  by  Vardaman  and 
Tillman  as  by  Roosevelt  and  Taft.  In  fact,  he  is  willing  to  take 
some  punishment  in  order  to  punish  his  betrayers." 

Another  negro  organ,  the  Philadelphia  Tribune,  declares,  in  a 
long  and  strong  editorial  which  is  quoted  with  approval  by  the 
Richmond  Reformer  (Afro-Am.) : 

"  For  this  one  time,  if  never  before,  the  negro  is  united  against 
any  man  brought  out  by  the  Administration.  So  greatly  are  they 
opposed  to  Taft  that  if  he  is  nominated,  he  will  not  be  elected. 
The  negroes  will  vote  for  any  candidate  in  preference  to  Roosevelt 
or  Taft,  Vardaman  and  Tillman  not  excepted. 

"It  is  a  dangerous  precedent  to  insult  and  treat  with  indignity 
ten  million  negroes,  as  has  been  done  by  the  Roosevelt  Adminis- 
tration. .  .  .  How  could  any  reasonable  thinking  person  expect 
the  negroes  of  this  country  to  support  Roosevelt  or  Mr.  Taft,  if 
nominated?  .  .  .  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  playing  a  deep  game  of  politics, 
in  which  he  will  rind  himself  coming  to  grief  before  long.  .  .  .  His 
injustice  done  to  this  battalion  will  not  down,  nor  will  his  new  zeal 
appease  us.     The  Afro-American  vote  is  against  him." 

On  the  other  side  may  be  quoted,  however,  the  New  York  Age, 
the  leading  organ  of  the  colored  race   in  this  country.     It  says  : 

"While  some  are  advising  the  negro  voters  to  bolt  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  support  a  Democrat  at  the  coming  Presidential 
election,  President  Roosevelt  is  recognizing  the  negro  in  a  way 
that  no  other  President  of  the  United  States  has  ever  done.  His 
recent  recognition  of  merit  and  fitness  was  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
S.  Laing  Williams,  of  Chicago,  as  United  States  Attorney  to  take 
charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Emigration  for  that  section  of  the  country. 

"No  President  has  ever  appointed  so  many  colored  men  to 
prominent  Federal  positions  in  the  Northern  States.  No  other 
President  has  had  the  courage  to  appoint  negroes  to  Federal 
positions  in  such  cities  as  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston." 

The  same  organ  says  of  Secretary  Taft  : 

"The  negroes  of  this  country  have  no  better  friend  in  public  life 
to-day  than  William  H.  Taft.  Judging  from  all  that  he  has  clone 
and  all  that  lie  has  said  in  their  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  the  dark 
i.ii  >s  for  whom  he  has  acted  and  spoken,  no  man  is  more  entitled 
to  their  gratitude  than  he  is." 


MAMMON   AS   PEACEMAKER 

'  I  "  1 1  K  picture  of  the  Dove  of  Peace  feeding  contentedly  from 
*■  the  hand  of  Mammon,  while  slightly  beyond  the  imagination 
of  the  old  masters,  and  hardly  according  to  the  tradition  of  song 
and  story,  is,  nevertheless,  nol  lacking  in  human  interest.  Just 
when    Peace   Conferences,   world    evangelical  conventions,    and 

the  like  stept  aside  to  let  what  has  heretofore  been  known  as  tin- 
devil's  goodman  Friday ,  try  his  hand,  is  nol  stated,  but  if  the  con- 
vincing article  on  the  financial  brotherh I  oi  man  in  Collier's 

Weekly  is  true,  he  has  wrought  well.  If  this  theory  be  proven, 
then  bard  and  poetaster,  scribe  and  universal-peace  agitators  Stand 

in  grave  danger  oi  being  toned  to  hang    their  harps  and  other 
highly  commendable  paraphernalia  upon   the  trees  to  join   the 
id)  oven  rowded  army  of  the  unemployed. 


Mr.  Moffett,  the  writer  in  Collier's,  explains  his  theory  in  part 
as  follows  : 

"The  great  Powers  of  Europe  have  succeeded  in  keeping  their 
hands  off  each  others'  throats  longer  than  they  ever  did  in  their 
whole  previous  history,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may 
never  fight  again. 

"What  does  this  mean?  Are  religion  and  philanthropy  taking 
possession  of  the  chancelleries  of  the  world?  It  seems  hard  to 
believe  it.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  aspirations  of  most 
of  the  Powers  were  more  frankly  commercial.  Perhaps  Mammon 
is  doing  something  for  humanity  after  all. 

"  Formerly  when  one  country  fought  another  it  was  '  wo  to  the 
vanquished.'  As  an  invading  army  seared  its  way  through  fields 
and  towns,  trampling  down  crops  and  burning  houses,  it  was  the 
enemy's  property  it  was  destroying.  When  merchant  ships  were 
sunk  at  sea,  the  loss  fell  upon  the  nation  whose  people  owned 
them.  But  now  the  strands  of  ownership  are  laced  around  the 
world.  Every  nation  is  a  part  proprietor  of  every  other.  Not  long 
ago  one  of  the  magazines  shudderingly  pictured  the  horrors  of  a 
German  bombardment  of  New  York.  If  such  a  catastrophe  should 
occur  every  shell  would  knock  a  hole  in  the  dividends  of  a  German 
corporation.  German  banks,  insurance,  steamship,  and  trading 
companies  are  heavily  interested  in  New  York  real  estate.  The 
shares  of  American  railroad,  public-service,  and  industrial  cor- 
porations are  largely  held  in  Germany.  If  a  merchant  ship  were 
sunk  at  sea,  the  loss  would  fall  not  upon  the  owners,  but  upon 
underwriters,  who  might  be  of  any  nationality.  Even  the  war 
weapons  of  almost  every  civilized  country  in  the  world  have  been 
paid  for  by  bonds  which  are  held  everywhere.  So  America  has 
helped  to  build  battle-ships  for  Japan,  and  England  has  helped  to 
provide  rapid-firing  field-guns  for  a  possible  German  army  of  in- 
vasion. And  when  there  is  talk  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  some  of  the  first  sufferers  are  American  holders  of 
Japanese  bonds,  who  see  a  point  or  two  knocked  off  the  price  of 
their  securities  in  the  market.  If  the  danger  seemed  to  be  really 
acute,  loans  on  these  securities  would  be  called,  and  Wall  Street 
would  suffer  in  all  its  nerves  in  sympathy  with  the  distress  of 
Tokyo." 

"  Capital  is  the  one  truly  international  force  of  the  modern  world, " 
the  writer  continues.  "In  the  Middle  Ages,"  he  affirms,  "  the 
Church  stood  above  kings  ;  now  the  rulers  of  kings  are  the  cosmo- 
politan financiers."     To  quote  further  : 

"The  universalizing  of  business  which  has  already  so  profoundly 
influenced  the  relations  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  is  only  in  its 
infancy,  but  its  development  has  gone  far  enough  in  some  direc- 
tions to  show  what  may  be  expected  in  all.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  the  Russian  Oil  Trust  have  divided  the  globe  into 
two  petroleum  hemispheres.  No  doubt  that  business  will  soon 
belong  to  a  single  corporation.  The  lines  of  the  great  English 
cable  combination  girdle  the  earth.  Wireless  telegraphy  is  carried 
on  by  companies  whose  sphere  of  action  is  the  world.  The  sleep- 
ing-cars of  Europe  and  Asia  are  run  by  a  single  international  com- 
pany. As  business  in  all  countries  passes  more  and  more  out  of 
the  control  of  individuals  and  into  that  of  corporations,  whose 
shares  flit  from  hand  to  hand  and  from  nation  to  nation  in  the 
markets,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  field  of  ownership  steadily 
broaden  until  the  nationality  of  a  company  counts  for  no  more  than 
the  fact  now  counts  that  it  is  domiciled  in  New  Jersey.  When 
that  time  comes  the  brotherhood  of  man,  which  missionaries  have 
been  vainly  preaching  tor  nineteen  hundred  years,  will  have  be- 
come in  a  business  sense  an  accomplished  fact.  It  will  no  longer 
make  any  difference  whether  a  nation  is  strong  or  weak,  invader 
or  invaded.  The  wounds  of  one  will  be  the  wounds  of  all,  and 
all  alike  will  have  to  pay  for  war's  destruction,  wherever  it  may 
fall." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 

None  of  tin-  married  delegates  will  go  to  Chicago  uninstructed. — Ohio  State 
Journal. 

1 1 ■  •  m j-  rule  ia  coming  to  [reland,  but  it  i->  not  violating  the  s^ced  limit. — 
to  Blad*. 

Thb  \orth  I'ok-  is  said  to  be  shifting,  but  Fairbanks  remains  in  the  party. 
-    AVu1   \'ork  American, 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


THE  NEW  BRITISH  PREMIER 

THE  new  Prime  Minister  who  is  to  succeed  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman appears  to  be  a  very  different  person  from 
his  genial,  good-natured,  and  extremely  popular  predecessor.  Mr. 
Asquith  is  not  the  u persona  gratissima  to  all"  that  the  London 
Daily   Telegram  styles  Sir  Henry.     Politically  speaking  he  may 

be  almost  termed  an  aris- 


Copyrlghted,  Elliot  &  Fry,  London. 

HERBERT  HENRY  ASQUITH, 

The  new  Premier.  The  worst  charge 
against  him  seems  to  be  that  his  clothes  do 
not  fit,  which  is  not  considered  a  serious  mat- 
ter, in  London. 


tocratic  democrat,  or  a 
democratic  aristocrat. 
This  impression  is  con- 
veyed by  his  personal 
appearance.  He  is,  even 
in  looks,  somewhat  young 
to  succeed  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  a 
veteran  of  seventy-one. 
The  new  Prime  Minister 
was  born  in  1852  and  is 
therefore  fifty-six  years 
of  age.  He  has  been  a 
much-caricatured  man, 
and  is  described  in  the 
Paris  papers  as  "wearing 
trousers  that  are  too  large 
for  him  and  coats  that  are 
too  small."  "His  aspect 
is  forbidding,"  we  are 
told.  "  He  is  too  unsym- 
pathetic to  please  the 
crowd  and  too  stiff  to 
get  on  well  with  his  col- 
leagues. Many  may  be 
his  virtues,  but  personal  magnetism  is  not  one  of  them.  Slight,  of 
medium  height,  pale,  cold,  and  distinguished-looking,  he  presents 
a  profile  which  recalls  Montesquieu  ;  his  blue  eye  is  piercing,  his 
mouth  thin  and  pinched,  his  attitude  somewhat  reserved  and  haugh- 
ty.   Such  without  flattery  is  the  portrait  of  the  Liberal  leader." 

He  will  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe,  we  learn  from  the  London 
papers.  Thus  The  Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette 
(London),  a  Conservative  organ,  remarks  of  the  failure  of  the 
present  Liberal  ministry  to  carry  many  measures  and  the  extreme 
character  of  such  proposals  as  they  have  favored : 

"Obviously,  the  Government's  drastic  proposals  have  succeeded 
in  antagonizing  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  in  alarming 
1  property'  in  a  marked  degree.  Nor  can  the  Government  pretend 
to  be  surprized  by  this  inevitable  consequence  of  their  action  and 
inaction.  They  have  pandered  to  fanaticism  and  toyed  with 
Socialism,  and  they  are  now  reaping  their  reward.  But  they  are 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  To  retrace  their  steps,  aban- 
don their  heroic  measures,  and  adopt  a  milk-and-water  policy 
would  only  mean  the  exchange  of  one  antagonism  for  another. 
Where  it  is  quite  as  dangerous  to  go  backward  as  to  press  forward 
it  becomes  the  less  difficult  to  play  the  hero,  even  tho  the  martyr's 
crown  be  the  end  of  the  affair.  We  do  not  expect  Liberalism  to 
abandon  its  measures  or  its  pretensions,  tho  it  is  obvious  that  Mr. 
Asquith  is  to  be  a  less  complaisant  and  more  vertebrate  leader  of 
a  party  than  his  chief,  whose  illness  makes  us  all  sad  and  sorry." 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.  (Liberal),  in  his  P.  T  O.  (London) 
prophesies  great  things  of  Mr.  Asquith.  Writing  in  the  familiar, 
anecdotal  style  which  can  come  only  from  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  things  and  events  touched  upon,  this  second  Labouchere 
speaks  as  follows  of  the  promise  shownby  the  new  premier : 

"  He  is  a  proof  and  an  instance  of  what  I  have  so  often  seen  in 
the  House  of  Commons — namely,  how  a  man  is  never  able  to  show 
what  real  stuff  there  is  in  him  until  the  occasion  comes  which  gives 


him  the  opportunity  of  revealing  his  powers.  In  the  first  session 
he  was  rarely  seen  on  the  Treasury  Bench  ;  there  was  abundant 
excuse  for  his  absence,  for  he  had  just  taken  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities and  work  of  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer. 
But  people  shook  their  heads,  and  thought  Asquith  was  losing  his 
chance  ;  for  not  to  be  constantly  in  evidence  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  to  lose  ground.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  the 
saying,  'Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,'  has  more  powerful  application. 
This  year  the  very  opposite  describes  Mr.  Asquith's  appearances. 
He  is  not  in  the  House  when  he  is  not  wanted  ;  but  he  is  always 
there  when  he  is.  He  answers  questions  at  question-time  ;  and  in 
that  sharp  terse  way  which  suggests  the  click  of  a  lock  as  it  is 
turned ;  and  gives  to  the  interrogator- — especially  if  he  belong  to 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy — the  unpleasant  idea  that  a  door  has  been 
shut  in  his  impertinent  and  foolish  face.  And  whenever  there  is 
a  debate  on  any  subject  of  general  policy — whether  on  the  Army 
or  the  Navy — Mr.  Asquith  is  also  there,  ready  1o  meet  even  Mr. 
Balfour  on  the  question  of  naval  or  military  policy,  and  to  state  the 
general  view  of  the  Government  as  a  whole.  The  shadow  of  com- 
ing greatness  is  already  around  Mr.  Asquith's  head  ;  and  in  a  few 
weeks  of  temporary  leadership  he  has  shown  to  all  the  world  that 
when  his  hour  comes  he  is  ready  and  fit  for  it." 

By  no  means  such  a  favorable  description  of  this  rising  states- 
man is  given  in  the  Conservative  National  Review  (London)  which 
almost  predicts  that  the  Liberal  party  under  his  leadership  will 
share  the  fate  of  "Korah  and  his  company."  Thus  we  read  the 
following  jeremiad : 

"Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement  in  1894  and  the  disappointment  of 
the  Radicals  at  Lord  Rosebery  becoming  Prime  Minister  over  the 
head  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  demoralized  the  Liberal  party  inter- 
nally, and  hastened  its  downfall.  To-day  it  is  the  impending  retire- 
ment of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  from  the  Premiership,  to 
be  succeeded  inevitably  by  Mr.  Asquith,  that  will  deal  a  heavier 
blow  at  Liberalism  than  did  even  Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement  in 
1894.  For  Mr.  Asquith  is  a  Whig  of  Whigs,  a  cold,  bureaucratic 
type  of  politician  :  just  as  hateful  to  the  Radicals  as  an  Imperialist 
who  supported  the  South  African  War  as  he  is  hateful  to  Imperial- 
ists for  acquiescing  in  a  'Pro-Boer  '  settlement ;  hateful  to  Labor 
men  and  social  reformers  as  an  apostle  of  laissez  faire;  hateful  to 
women  suffragists  for  his  unconcealed  dislike  of  their  cause.  Mr. 
Asquith's  academic  indifference  to  popular  needs  and  aspirations 
has  been  shown  many  a  time. 


BRITAIN'S   TWO-POWER   NAVAL  STANDARD. 


I 


Edward — "Isn't    it   extrawd'n'ry !    when    I'm    on    shore 
smaller  than  any  of  you.    At  sea  I'm  double  your  size  ! " 

—Kladderadatsch  (Berlin.) 

"  It  is  Mr.  Asquith  who  is  fated  to  lead  the  Liberal  party  to  its 
coming  destruction,  as  Lord  Rosebery  led  it  in  '95.  And  as  Lord 
Rosebery  has  now  gracefully  retired  from  the  party  whose  ranks 
he  once  adorped,  to  become  a  nebulous,  no-party  personage,  so 
Mr.  Asquith  too  may  pass  into  the  void  when  the  ruin  of  his  party 
is  complete." 
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BRITISH  CRITICISM  OF  CANADA 

7 "HE  English  critic  and  publicist  in  his  Fleet-Street  throne 
surveys  mankind  from  China  to  Peru  and  fearlessly  hurls 
his  invectives  against  everything  that  does  not  square  with  the 
idc.il>  cherished  within  sound  of  the  Bowbells.  Sometimes  he 
contents  himself  with  clever  tirades  against  the  United  States  and 
its  so-called  plutocracy.  Sometimes  the  thankless  stepmother 
rails  against  her  own  child.  America  will  read  without  in  the 
least  degree  taking- the  position  of  tertius gaudens  the  essay  which 
Mr.  Harold  Begbie  has  recently  published  in  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle.  As  is  well  known,  .Mr.  Begbie  is  one  of  the  most  ob- 
servant and  brilliant  of  London  journalists,  yet  lie  finds  "no 
Milton-minded  men  in  Canada,  no  captains  and  fuglemen  whose 
moral  grandeur  and  fervor  of  imagination  exalt  the  nation  and 
throw  a  glamour  about  its  destiny."  This  writer  seems  to  be  tor- 
mented by  his  disillusionment.  Canada,  he  mournfully  announces, 
has  disappointed  him.  and  he  observes  : 

"She  speaks  to  us  in  no  solemn  and  majestic  tongue.     She  sings 
to  us  with  no  lyrical  sweetness.     In  the  dawn  streaming  with  in- 


passion  for  honor  and  purity  which  can  sway  multitudes  and  set  a 
whole  nation  in  the  way  of  righteousness.  His  long,  lean,  ash- 
colored  Egyptian  face  reminds  one,  when  it  is  animated  by  his 
rhetoric,  of  Henry  Irving,  and  when  it  is  sphinx-like  in  repose,  of 
benjamin  Disraeli.  Like  these  two  men  he  is  a  picturesque  ora- 
tor, an  adroit  politician.  He  uses  events,  he  does  not  make  them  ; 
he  watches  opportunity,  he  does  not  fashion  destiny.  Fortunate 
is  it  for  Canada  that  among  so  many  base  and  pliant  politicians 
there  should  be  this  central  pillar  of  honesty  and  self-respect ;  but 
happier  would  it  be  for  her,  and  for  us,  if  the  chief  pilot  of  her 
fortunes  had  the  lofty  soul  of  a  Milton  and  the  spacious  mind  of 
a  Garibaldi." 


THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  IN  HAITI 

S TEARING  of  Haiti  and  the  intervention  of  foreign  war-ships 
on  behalf  of  foreign  refugees  and  foreign  interests,  the  lead- 
ing newspaper  of  France,  the  Paris  Temps,  discusses  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  applied  to  Haiti,  in  which  island  it  admits  the  United 
States  has  more  at  stake  than  any  other  nationality.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  simply  the  application  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  of 


THE  HAITIAN  ARMY  ON  THE  MARCH. 


creasing  brightness  on  her  path,  she  sees  no  outline  of  the  Throne 
of  God,  she  hears  no  quiring  of  the  young-eyed  cherubim.  She 
is  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  her  future,  but  that  greatness  is 
all  of  the  market-place  and  the  wharf.  She  goes  forward  to  take 
her  inheritance  not  with  hymn  and  song,  but  with  the  grim  master- 
fulness of  a  merchant  entering  his  counting-house." 

This  youthful  country,  "  whose  brow  is  bright  with  the  dawn, 
who  moves  with  strength  on  the  mountains,"  has  no  great  men. 
Yet  naturally  enough,  says  Mr.  Begbie,  when  he  went  there  he  and 
his  fellow  travelers  expected  to  find  "  tlie  statesmanship  of  a  Moses, 
the  prophecy  of  an  Isaiah,  and  the  rejoicing  poetry  of  a  Shake- 
speare." They  looked  for  "  inspiration  "  and  demanded  "glory." 
But  they  found  neither.  Even  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  does  not  answer 
this  writer's  anticipations  and  we  read  the  following  description 

of  this  brilliant  orator  and  clever  statesman,  which  seems  almost 
"  to  damn  with  faint  praise  "  its  subject  : 

"  Sir  Willi  id  Laurier  isagood  man  and  a  dexterous  politician, 
lb-  is  not  a  greal  man.  lie  cannot  trust  himself  to  make  the 
righteous  and  passionate  appeal  to  the  nation  which  would  rid  it 
louver  of  its  corrupt  and  abominable  politicians       He  dismisses 

ministers  whose  iniquity  is  brought  home  to  them;    his  own  virtue 

is  known  to  the  people ;  his  incorruptibility  is  accepted  by  Eng- 
lishmen and  Frenchmen;   but  he  has  nothing  of  that  Gladstonian 


principles  which  France  herself  asserts  with  regard  to  Africa,  and 
while  not  recognized  in  international  law,  it  is  allowed  to  be  both 
equitable  and  convenient.  Speaking  of  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  this  calm  and  reasonable  organ  observes : 

"  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  to-day  a  more  living  thing  in  the 
United  States  than  it  has  ever  been.  It  has  undergone  a  process 
of  evolution  which  has  not  resulted  in  narrowing  its  scope  but  in 
rendering  it  wider  and  yet  more  precise.  At  its  origin  it  was 
purely  negative  and  may  be  thus  formulated  :  The  United  States 
will  not  permit  European  Powers  to  make  territorial  accessions  in 
thi'  New  World.  The  principle  has  remained  unchanged,  but  in 
process  of  time  has  developed  certain  corollaries.  The  United 
States  at  the  present  day  does  not  fear  that  new  European  colonies 
will  be  founded  in  America,  and  in  all  sincerity  respects  the  integ- 
ritv  of  those  already  existing.  But  the  enormous  progress  of 
American  power,  as  well  as  the  persistent  anarchy  from  which 
several  South  American  States  are  suffering,  has  determined  the 
( Government  at  Washington  to  give  the  Monroe  Doctrine  a  definition 
more  comprehensive." 

This  definition  includes  the  assertion  of  authority  over  the  other 
states  of  the  continent  in  case  they  do  not  behave  themselves. 
The  United  States,  says  this  writer,  has  undertaken  to  police  the 
New  World  as  France  is  policing   Northwest  Africa.     While  not 
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suffering  European  Powers  to  exercise  coercion  in  this  hemisphere, 
the  American  Government  "has  notified  the  Latin  and  insular 
republics  that  they  must  stand  by  their  international  obligations. 
If  they  do  not,  they  will  be  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  'big 
stick,'  the  policeman's  baton  which  will  soon  bring  them  to 
reason." 

The  Temps  does  not  think  the  United  States  has  any  reason  for 

acting  single-handed,  at 
least  under  present  con- 
ditions, in  the  matter  of 
Haiti.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  Affairs  in  Haiti  do  not 
at  this  moment  call  for 
the  isolated  intervention 
of  America.  The  Powers 
have  decided  to  preserve 
the  lives  of  certain  refu- 
gees and  to  see  that  the 
right  of  asylum  be  re- 
spected in  their  several 
legations.  They  have  not 
dreamed  of  making  any 
military  movement  on 
shore.  If  they  had  thought 
such  action  necessary, 
they  would  have  been  jus- 
tified in  taking  it.  As  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  we 
have  taken  pains  sponta- 
neously to  apprize  Wash- 
ington of  the  limits  of  our 
intervention.  We  are  de- 
termined to  defend  our  in- 
terests, but  we  feel  quite 
sure  that  we  can  defend  them  without  in  the  least  degree  wounding 
the  national  susceptibilities  as  involved  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  we  can  understand  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  nation." 

For    France   also  depends   upon   a   sort   of  European   Monroe 
Doctrine  which  the  United  States  has  allowed  and  respected  just  as 
France  acknowledges  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  New  World. 
France  has  been  permitted  to  land  an  army  in 
Africa,  where  England  and  Germany,  not  to 
mention  Belgium,  have  interests,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the   Powers  at  Algeciras  ac- 
knowledged the  reasonableness  of  her  claim 
for  an    opportunity  of    restoring   order,    and 
policing  a  country  which  is,  like  Algeria  and 
the  Sahara,  a  virtual  portion  of  her  Empire. 
In  the  words  of  the  Temps  : 


GEN.  JEAN   JUMEAU. 

Executed  at  Marchand  by  court  martial  on 
account  of  his  conspiracy  against  the  govern- 
ment. 


AMERICAN  "LOVE  OF  PUBLICITY" 

AMERICANS  certainly  can  not  complain  that  they  live  un- 
noticed by  the  European  press.  French,  German,  and  Eng- 
lish journalists  vie  with  one  another  in  giving  their  impressions  of 
American  cities,  American  buildings,  and  American  society.  They 
write  columns  over  the  marriage  of  an  American  millionaire,  they 
grow  almost  hysterical 
when  a  Hungarian  count 
takes  a  bride  in  New 
York,  and  now  that  a 
member  of  the  Italian 
royal  family  is  said  to  be 
seeking  a  wife  from  the 
family  of  an  American 
Senator  they  writhe  in 
transports  of  excitement. 
And  while  they  recount 
every  detail  and  dwell 
upon  every  little  point, 
they  maintain  that  the 
fuss  is  all  being  made  by 
American  reporters,  and, 
as  a  writer  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle  declares, 
it  all  springs  from  Amer- 
ica's "love  of  publicity," 
which  is  thus  dwelt  upon  : 


GENERAL   MERISIER. 


One  of  the  conspirators  against  the  gov- 
ernment who  was  beheaded  at  Jacmel.  His 
two  sons  were  also  executed,  not  because  of 
conspiracy,  but  on  account  of  personal  hatred 
on  the  part  of  General  Berruet,  commandant 
of  the  province  of  Jacmel. 


"This  doctrine  safeguards  to  America  cer- 
tain vital  interests,  such  as  we  have  also  had 
at  stake  in  Morocco.  When  we  begged  of 
Europe  to  permit  us  to  carry  out  certain  re- 
forms and  to  establish  order  in  the  Shereefian 
Empire  we  felt  we  were  making  a  claim  which 
could  not  be  styled  a  legal  right.  It  was 
sufficient  that  the  interests  of  France  com- 
pelled us  to  take  such  a  step,  which  was 
justified  by  equity,  if  not  by  law.  France's 
position  in  this  matter  was  recognized  and 
approved  by  the  United  States,  as  well  as  by 
Europe,  at  the  time  of  the  Perdicaris  incident 
and  at  Algeciras.  .  .  .  All  that  the  United 
States  desires  is  that  Europe  should  recognize  the  fact  that  their 
Government  has  in  the  New  World  'special  interests'  such  as  that 
Government  recognizes  that  France  has  in  South  and  West  Africa. 
The  parceling  out  among  the  nations  of  geographical  areas  is  ac- 
complished on  the  principle  of  give  and  take.  Every  Power  sets  up 
its  Monroe  Doctrine  in  some  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  would  be 
wise  if  every  government  recognized  this  fact  and  acted  accordingly, 
as  both  Paris  and  Washington  do,  to  the  reciprocal  benefit  of 
both  nations." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   TERROR   OF   HAITI. 

Clemenceau— "  This  Nord-Alexis  is  my 
man.  He  shoots  all  his  adversaries.  If  I 
could  only  shoot  Combes  !  " 

— Rire  ( Paris). 


"  America,  I  have  al- 
ways thought,  is  never 
more  American  than 
when  gorging  herself  on 
the  details  of  an  event  of 
this  kind.  On  all  per- 
sonal matters  she  is  the  most  voluble,  volatile,  ingenuous,  and 
shameless  of  nations.  One  recalls  the  inferno  of  publicity  into 
which  Miss  Roosevelt  was  cast  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  One 
remembers  the  convulsions  of  New  York  as 
it  endeavored  to  ascertain  whether  the 
widow  of  an  American  financier  had  or  had 
not  remarried.  One  goes  back  to  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  wedding,  and  the  pavilion 
erected  by  the  reporters  almost  on  the  door- 
step of  the  house  in  which  the  honeymoon 
was  passed. 

"This  is  the  sort  of  thing  the  American 
public  loves.  It  can  not  conceive  a  social 
condition  in  which  it  would  be  deprived  of 
the  exquisiteness  of  these  pleasures.  Sub- 
jects that  in  London  form  the  topic  of  con- 
versation in  Bloomsbury  boarding-houses, 
and  in  them  alone,  are  caught  up  by  all  classes 
of  New  Yorkers  and  argued  over  in  a  nine- 
days'  frenzy  of  debate.  The  real  trouble  with 
America  is  that  it  is  all  Bloomsbury — a 
Bloomsbury  that  recognizes  no  limits  or  re- 
serves and  carries  every  obstacle  by  popular 
assault." 


This  publicity,  this  invasion  of  privacy,  we 
are  informed,  is   all-pervading.     One  would 
think    that    Martin    Chuzzlewit,    or  Charles 
Dickens  in  his  salade  days,  had  written  the  following : 


"Nor  is  it  only  in  the  field  of  social  gossip  that  America  insists 
upon  and  always  obtains  the  fullest  publicity.  Its  Government 
lives  in  a  glass  house,  with  all  the  electric  lights  turned  'on,  the 
blinds  up,  and  a  reporter  at  each  window,  if  not  at  each  keyhole. 
The  pros  and  cons  of  every  cause  cdlebre  are  threshed  out  in  the 
press  long  before  they  are  brought  before  the  courts.  The  most 
unpopular  man  I  ever  encountered  in  America  was  an  Englishman 
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who  had  had  the  audacity  to  surround  his 
'place' on  the  outskirts  of  Chicago  with  a  high 
brick  wall.  High  brick  walls  are  bitterly  re- 
sented as  undemocratic.  There  are  no  hedges 
in  America,  not  because  they  will  not  grow, 
but  because  they  are  an  invasion  of  your 
neighbors'  right  to  an  uninterrupted  view  of 
whatever  you  may  happen  to  be  doing." 

New  York  especially  is  declared  to  be 
troubled  with  this  besetting  sin.  New  York 
is  not  only  childish  in  this  respect,  but,  strange 
to  say,  "pagan"  also,  tho  one  Greek  pagan 
declared  that  privacy  was  the  secret  of  hap- 
piness, and  Horace  echoes  with  the  aphorism, 
"Happy  the  man  who  lives  and  dies  unno- 
ticed." Yet  the  writer  in  The  Chronicle,  who 
signs  himself  "  Anglo-American,"  observes  : 

"It  is  in  New  York  that  one  sees  this  theory 
of  society  carried  out  in  practise  on  the  largest 
scale.  There  are  moods  when  I  can  only 
think  of  the  American  metropolis  as  a  gigantic 
nursery,  peopled  by  children  who  are  at  once 
fundamentally  artless  and  horribly  knowing 
and  precocious.  You  have  there  a  press  to 
which  nothing  is  sacred.  You  have  a  social 
code  which  permits  lawyers  to  divulge  the 
affairs  of  their  clients,  servants  to  spy  upon 
the  households  in  which  they  are  employed, 
club  waiters  to  retail  the  conversation  of  the 
smoking-room,  and  society  women  to  purchase 
immunity  from  attack  by  disclosing  the  do- 
ings of  their  friends.  You  have,  furthermore, 
a  feverish,  pleasure-loving,  frankly  pagan  community  ;  you  have  an 
'aristocracy  '  that  is  restrained  by  no  traditions,  that  lives  and 
moves  in  the  full  glare  of  the  footlights,  and  that  finds  itself  in- 
volved in  a  competition  of  extravagance,  display,  and  fantastic 
luxuries.  And,  having  all  this,  you  obtain,  as  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence, the  reign  of  an  argus-eyed  vulgarity  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  mob  is  everything  and  the  individual  nothing." 


K  USSIAN  Beak — "  They  are  bringing  me  to 
ruin  with  the  knout." 

Marianne — "  And  me,  with  their  political 


experiments 


-  Rire  (Paris). 


cipation,"  while  "no  less  hatred  is  cherished 
by  the  capitalistic  bourgeoisie  against  the 
thought  of  a  revolution."  Even  the  Douma 
is  become  bureaucratic.  Mr.  Kossowski  re- 
marks : 

"The  single  thing  that  remains  to  stand  for 
the  Czar's  October  proclamation  of  a  constitu- 
tional government  is  the  Douma.  But  in  the 
present  Douma  the  foes  of  Democracy,  the 
landowners  and  manufacturers,  have  an  abso- 
lute majority.  The  Douma  has  become  the 
pitiful  parody  of  a  representative  body.  It  is 
no  more  than  a  department  of  the  bureau- 
cracy, a  mere  atom  in  the  combination  that 
carries  out  the  iron  rule  of  the  bureaucrats." 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  the  writer  quotes 
thus  from  the  Grashdanin  (St.  Petersburg), 
the  organ  of  "  Young  Russia"  and  the  extreme 
revolutionary  party : 

"  Russia  has  at  last  become  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  third  Douma  has  transformed  itself 
into  a  mere  bureaucratic  machine,  in  which 
the  house  no  longer  pursues  the  policy  of  its 
predecessors.  These  puppet  representatives 
sit  in  the  Tauris  Palace,  the  Prime  Minister 
goes  to  his  office,  and  their  only  game,  which 
they  call  'Russian  parliamentarianism,'  is  the 
good  old  paternal  game  which  the  Czar  pre- 
sides over  through  his  bureaucracy." 

Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  this 
Douma  is  a  bugbear  to  the  Czar  and  his  Gov- 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 

O  USSIA  is  at  present  at  an  absolute  standstill  with  regard  to 
*■  *■  political  and  economic  life.  The  Government  and  the 
people  have  come  to  a  deadlock.  This  is  the  view  taken  by 
Vladimir  Kossowski,  who  writes  a  despairing  article  in  the  Neue 
Zcit,  a  brilliant  little  Socialist  weekly  of  Stuttgart.  He  gives 
plausible  reasons  for  his  opinion.  The  spirit  of  revolution  has 
been  choked  by  the  Government,  and  the  people  are  half-hearted 
about  it.  The  Douma  is  a  mere  farce.  The  landowners  and  rich 
bourgeoisie  do  not  want  any  change,  and  things  seem  likely  to  go 
on  very  much  the  same  as  usual.     Thus  he  writes  : 

"Two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Russian  Government  opened 
its  campaign  against  the  revolution  and  everything  connected  with 
it.  The  whole  force  'of  the  powerful  government  machine  was 
directed  against  the  insurrectionists  and  the  elements  of  revolt, 
and  this  was  really  the  only  form  of  activity  which  the  state  ex- 
hibited. 

"  In  this  campaign  the  Government  was  equally  cruel  and  ruth- 
less, while  at  the  same  time  its  administration  was  character- 
ized by  the  prudence  of  an  experienced  and  crafty  gambler.  With- 
out haste  or  excitement  the  supreme  authority,  step  by  Step,  para- 
lyzed the  revolutionary  movement,  vanquished  and  battled  the 
opposition,  and  reduced  things  to  a  condition  of  disorganization, 
defeat,  and  apathy." 

It  is  through  the  agrarian  unrest,  which  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment   have  promoted  and   exaggerated,   that  "the  landed  proprie- 
tors have  become  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Russia's  political  eman- 


ernment.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  It  is  quite  apparent  that  this  third  Douma,  servile,  cringing, 
and  pliant  as  it  is,  is  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Government.  In 
spite  of  its  reactionary  character  it  still  symbolizes  the  idea  of 
popular  representation,  and  in  this  respect  has  within  itself  possi- 
bilities which  in  the  future,  under  altered  circumstances,  may  prove 
a  menace  to  the  'historic  power.'  " 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Neue  Zeit  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Russian  Government  has  got  to  the  end  of  its  tether, 
and  concludes  his  article  by  remarking  in  a  somewhat  more 
hopeful  strain  : 

"We  in  Europe  are  carrying  on  a  colossal  campaign  in  the  cause 
of  that  freedom  of  which  Russia  does  not  seem  hitherto  to  have  an 
atom.  Yet  the  Russian  revolution  has  been  only  stifled.  It  is 
not  yet  ended.  Probably  the  time  is  nearer  than  we  think  when 
the  half-forgotten  hope  of  redemption  will  revive,  and  excite  in 
the  hearts  of  the  masses  the  energy  that  will  win  for  them  a  real 
constitutional  government." — Translation  made  for  Tin-:  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


BETWEEN  THE   HORNS   OF  A   DILEMMA. 

King  Alfonso  drest  himself   as  a  torero  at  Barcelona.    As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  is  more  like  one  than  he  may  imagine  ! 

— Fischietto  (Turin). 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


HOW  RADIUM  IS  PREPARED 

IT  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  most  valuable  existing  substance 
has  at  present  no  practical  use,  and  has  never  been  obtained 
in  a  perfectly  pure  state.  Radium  has  not  yet  been  isolated,  and 
its  salts,  tho  many  times  more  costly  than  the  diamond,  weight  for 
weight,  have  no  use  as  ornaments.  Their  employment  in  medi- 
cine, altho  great  things  have  been  predicted,  is  yet  somewhat 
problematic.  The  demand  for  them  is  almost  wholly  for  labora- 
tory experiment  and  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactories  especially  to  carry  out  the  long  and  labori- 
ous processes  necessary  for  their  preparation  on  a  commercial 
scale.  In  The  Illustrated  London  News  (March  21),  from  which 
the  accompanying  pictures  are  taken,  Dr.  Alfred  Gradenwitz 
describes  some  of  these  processes.     He  writes  : 

"Apart  from  their  being  some  of  the  most  interesting  substances 
known  to  men,  radium  salts  are  the  most  precious  of  all  chemical 
compounds,  1  kilogram  [2.2  pounds]  of  radium  bromid  being  esti- 


radium  salt  can  be  varied  at  will,  according  to  the  special  purpose 
it  is  intended  for,  and  a  whole  scale  of  different  intensities  can 
thus  be  readily  produced.  After  what  is  called  the  'gross  treat- 
ment' of  the  ores   the  activity  of  the  product   will  be    50  to  60 


THE   SIFTING-TANKS  IN  A   RADIUM-FACTORY. 

The  installation  illustrated  in  the  photograph  is  designed  for  the 
treatment  of  pitchblende  residues  as  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of 
uranium.  These  residues  are  the  most  important  of  radium-holding 
materials.  The  residues  are  mechanically  stirred  in  the  tanks.  The 
sifting  operations  last  about  two  and  a  half  months,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  one  or  two  milligrams  of  impure  radium  bromide  will 
be  obtained  from  each  ton  of  residue. 

mated  at  about  ^16,000,000  [$80,000,000].  Owing  to  this  extreme 
costliness,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  amount  of  radium  gener- 
ally handled  in  laboratories  must  be  rather  minute:  and,  as  the 
effects  of  radium  are  of  extraordinary  intensity,  those  small  quan- 
tities are  quite  sufficient  to  show  any  phenomenon  hitherto 
discovered. 

"  In  order,  however,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
material  required  to  produce  even  such  minute  quantities  as  a  few 
milligrams  of  radium  salts,  it  may  be  said  that  whole  wagon-loads 
of  diverse  ores  have  to  be  submitted  to  a  lengthy  treatment  in 
order  to  extract  from  them  some  minimal  fragments.  By  discon- 
tinuing the  various  operations  at  a  given  stage  the  activity  of  the 


A    FILTER-PRESS   FOR    SEPARATING    URANIUM   SALTS. 

(taking  the  activity  of  uranium  as  unity),  while  the  final  operations 
will  raise  it  to  from  1,000  to  2,000,000. 

"At  a  special  radium-factory  recently  installed  at  Nogent-sur- 
Marne,  the  most  varied  ores  are  treated,  and  on  their  arrival  are 
all  taken  to  the  crushers,  where  their  further  treatment  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  material.  The  method  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing applies  more  particularly  to  pitchblende,  or  rather  to  pitch- 
blei;de  residues  as  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  uranium — which 
are  the  most  important  of  radium-holding  materials.  The  gross 
treatment'  is  carried  out  in  wooden  tanks  and  cast-iron  tanks  pro- 
vided with  stirring-devices.  Each  ton  of  residue  will  require  five 
tons  of  chemicals  and  fifty  tons  of  rinsing-water.  The  residues 
contain  sulfates  of  practically  all  metals,  and,  as  radium  sulfate  is 
the  least  soluble  of  all,  this  property  is  utilized  to  separate  it  from 
the  remaining  sulfates  by  washing  it  alternately  with  alkali  salts 
and  water.  These  successive  washings  will  remove  each  time 
the  metal  having  the  most  soluble  salts. 

"As  radium  sulfate  always  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
it  is  found  there  at  the  conclusion  of  the  different  operations  (last- 


MEASURING  THE   RADIO-ACTIVITY  OF  THE   PRODUCTS. 

ing  about  two  and  a  half  months),  when  one  or  two  kilograms  of 
impure  radium  bromid  will  be  obtained  from  each  ton  of  residue. 
The  activity  of  this  radium-holding  salt  hardly  exceeds  50  to  60. 
Products  of  higher  activity  are  obtained  by  'fractionating' — 
namely,  by  submitting  the  mixture  of  salts  to  a  series  of  successive 
crystallizations  in  pure  water,  and  in  water  containing  some  hydro- 
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bromic  acid.  The  difference  of  solubility  of  the  bromids  of 
radium  and  barium  respectively  is  thus  utilized,  with  a  view  to 
separating  them  from  one  another.  Alter  dissolving  the  various 
bromids,  the  solution  is  saturated  at  a  boiling  temperature,  and 

beautiful  crystals  are  obtained  oncooling.  These  crystals  possess 
an  activity  five  times  greater  than  the  originally  dissolved  salts, 
and  by  repeating  the  same  operation  over  and  over  again,  products 
ot  ever-increasing  activity  are  obtained. 
"While  the  first  fractional  operations  are  still  carried  out  on  a 
imercial  basis,  the  more  minute  operations  required  to  treat  the 
products  of  higher  activity  are  necessarily  performed  in  the  labor- 
.iiiux  by  skilled  chemists.  At  the  end  of  this  difficult  treatment 
only  one  to  two  milligrams  of  bromid  are  found  to  remain  from 
each  ton  of  original  residues,  but  this  minimal  amount  shows  an 
activity  two  million  times  higher  than  metallic  uranium." 


WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY  INDOORS 

IT  is  a  common  idea  among  some  amateurs,  says  J.  H.  Fentress 
in  The  Electrician  and  Mechanic  (Boston,  April),  that  wire- 
less telegraphy  is  far  loo  difficult  for  them  to  grasp.  This  he  de- 
clares to  be  in  -orrect,  as  any  one  with  a  slight  knowledge  of  the 
subject  may,  with  a  small  apparatus,  do  some  very  clever  experi- 
menting indoors.  How  this  may  be  accomplished  he  goes  onto 
describe  as  follows  : 

"The  transmitter  is  very  simple,  and  consists  of  a  small  induc- 
tion coil,  made  in  the  usual  manner.  A  core  consisting  of  a  large 
number  of  iron  wires  is  surrounded  with  glass  or  other  insulating 
material,  and  over  this  are  wound  a  few  turns  of  No.  16  insulated 
copper  wire.  The  secondary  consists  of  many  turns  of  No.  36 
wire,  wound  over  and  insulated  from  the  primary.  The  ends  of 
the  secondary  are  connected  to  two  small  brass  balls,  separated  a 
\  eiy  short  distance  from  each  other.  When  the  current  is  broken 
in  the  primary,  a  spark  occurs  at  this  gap.  An  automatic  break 
may  be  used  in  the  primary,  or  the  current  maybe  broken  by  hand. 
In  both  cases,  a  condenser  or  Leyden  jar  should  be  bridged  across 
the  contact  points.  With  such  a  coil,  giving  only  one-eighth-inch 
spark,  the  author  has  obtained  waves  that  could  be  detected  in 
any  part  of  the  house.  One  side  of  the  spark-gap  should  be  con- 
nected to  a  single  short,  bare  wire,  which  will  serve  as  the  antenna 
or  aerial.  The  other  side  should  be  connected  to  a  gas-  or  water- 
pipe  in  the  same  room  or  near  by.  This  will  give  a  free  path  to 
the  earth. 

"The  receiver  also  is  very  simple.  The  microphone  detector 
gives  very  good  results.  This  consists  of  two  carbon  plates, 
.  harpened  to  a  knife  edge,  with  a  fairly  large  needle  resting  on 
them.  One  side  is  connected  to  the  antenna,  and  the  other  side 
sh  aid  be  grounded,  as  with  the  transmitter.  In  shunt  with  the 
detector  is  a  battery  and  a  telephone-receiver.  A  rheostat  should 
be  used  to  regulate  the  current. 

"This  comprizes  the  apparatus.  The  transmitter  may  be  in  one 
room  and  the  receiver  in  another,  but  a  small  spark  at  the  trans- 
mitter will  give  out  waves  that  will  traverse  the  needle,  causing  it 
to  cohere  for  an  instant  with  the  carbon,  and  thereby  producing 
a  click  in  the  telephone-receiver. 

"In  this  way  messages  may  be  sent  all  over  the  house,  and  the 
amateur  will  find  this  a  good  starting-point,  if  he  wishes  to  learn 
something  about  wireless." 


RED  MEAT  AND  WHITE  MEAT— Is  there  any  difference 
between  the  food  values  of  red  and  white  meats?  It  used  to  be 
supposed  that  white  meat  was  harmless  in  cases  where  red  meat 
might  be  injurious,  and  that  in  general  the  red  is  much  heartier 
food  than  the  white.  Largely  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  Offer 
and  Rosenquist,  published  in  1899,  this  current  view  was  modified, 
and  it  came  to  be  generally  accepted  that  from  the  analytical 
standpoint  at  least  there  was  but  little  distinction.  This  belief, 
\\c  are  told  by  a  writer  in  '/'//,•  Medical  Record (N ew  York,  March 
2\),  lias  not  been  entirely  in  accord  with  the  experience  of  those 
istomed  to  treat  such  diseases  as  gout  and  nephritis.  Says 
this  papei  : 

"It  has  been  pointed  out  that  while  Offer  and  Rosenquist's  ob- 


servations showed  that  as  far  as  raw  meat  was  concerned,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amounts  of  nitrogenous  extractives  and  bases 
in  the  red  and  white  varieties  were  so  slight  as  to  be  practically 
negligible,  it  remained  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  process  of 
cooking  and  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done  did  not  alter  the 
conditions.  This  question  has  been  taken  up  by  Adler,  who  pre- 
sents the  records  of  analyses  of  numerous  meats  both  in  the  raw 
and  cooked  condition.  While  his  results  on  raw  meats  correspond 
closely  with  those  of  the  previous  investigators,  he  found  on  com- 
paring veal  and  beef  that  both  frying  and  boiling  caused  the  ex- 
tractives of  the  former  to  be  reduced  to  about  one-fifth  of  their 
raw  amounts,  while  with  the  beef  the  difference  was  unimportant. 
Analyses  of  other  meats  gave  similar  results,  and  he  concludes 
that  in  the  cooked  condition  there  is  a  sufficient  difference  between 
extractive  content  of  red  and  white  meats,  particularly  beef  and 
veal,  to  justify  a  distinction  between  the  two.  Cooking  therefore 
seems  to  cause  white  meats  to  lose  more  of  their  extractives  than 
is  the  case  with  red,  and  taking  for  granted  a  deleterious  property 
on  the  part  of  the  nitrogenous  extractives,  the  clinical  observation 
that  in  certain  maladies  red  meats  are  injurious  finds  analytical 
confirmation." 


CHEMISTRY  OF  EGYPTIAN  MUMMIES 

"\  VALUABLE  anatomical  studies  on  mummified  remains  have 
^  been  made  at  the  Government  School  of  Medicine  at  Cairo 
of  recent  years  under  the  auspices  of  Prof.  Elliot  Smith.  In  the 
course  of  these  studies,  W.  A.  Schmidt  has  investigated  mummified 
material  of  different  epochs  from  the  chemical  and  biological  point 
of  view,  experimenting  on  mummies  6,000  years  old,  dating  back 
to  a  period  before  embalming  as  practised  in  later  times  was  known 
in  the  Nile  valley.  Says  W.  D.  Halliburton,  in  a  notice  of  this 
work  in  A'ature  (London,  March  19)  : 

"  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  spite  of  this  lapse  of  time,  organic 
materials,  which  of  all  others  are  liable  to  decay,  should  still  mani- 
fest in  the  test-tube  their  characteristic  reactions.  The  presence 
of  solid  and  volatile  fatty  acids,  proteins,  and  cholesterin,  with 
traces  of  intact  fat,  was  demonstrable.  The  high  percentage  of 
fatty  acids  leads  the  author  to  the  conclusion  that  they  originate, 
not  wholly  from  fat,  but  mainly  from  the  body  proteins.  The  for- 
mation of  adipocere  in  the  muscles  of  corpses  left  in  water  or 
buried  in  damp  soil  was  adduced  by  the  French  observers  in  their 
work  at  the  morgue  in  Paris  as  evidence  of  the  possible  conver- 
sion of  protein  into  fatty  material.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
the  doctrine  of  the  metabolic  change  of  protein  into  fat  is  regarded 
with  skepticism  by  most  physiologists,  in  spite  of  the  large  amount 
of  fatty-acid  radicals  in  the  protein  molecule. 

"The  mummy  protein,  altho  it  retains  the  general  characters  of 
albuminous  material,  has  lost  those  specific  properties  which  en- 
able us  to  distinguish  that  of  human  origin  from  that  which  is 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom.  In  other  words,  it 
no  longer  gives  what  is  termed  the  'biological  reaction.'  This  is 
disappointing,  altho  it  was  doubtless  expected.  Mr.  Schmidt  also 
found  that  he  could  no  longer  detect  hemoglobin,  and  the  sub- 
stance regarded  as  blood  by  previous  observers  was  doubtless 
composed  of  colored  gum  and  resin  employed  in  embalming.  In 
reference  to  the  process  of  embalming  itself,  he  was  unable  to  find 
any  soda  ;  the  so-called  natrium  bath  really  consisted  of  a  solution 
of  common  salt. 

"The  old  Egyptians  simply  pickled  their  corpses  in  brine,  and 
the  various  balsams  used  were  mere  accessaries  which  could  have 
exerted  no  real  influence  on  the  process  of  mummification.  The 
real  agent  at  work  here  was  undoubtedly  the  extraordinarily  dry 
climate  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  this  also  which  has  acted  as  a  preserva- 
tive of  the  organic  material  which  can  still  be  identified. 

"The  research  reminds  me  of  a  small  piece  of  work  which  was 
carried  out  by  Dr.  Otto  Rosenheim  ...  a  few  years  ago.  Small 
pieces  of  the  carapace  of  a  fossil  Eurypterid  were  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  Sir  E.  Ray  Lankester  and  Mr.  Bather,  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  and  lie  was  able  to  demonstrate  in  them  the 
presence  of  chitin,  their  organic  substratum.  In  this  case  one  was 
dealing  with  prehistoi  ic  material  compared  with  which  an  Egyptian 
mummy  is  quite  recent.  This  kind  of  work  appeals  to  the  imagi- 
nation, and  one  can  only  hope  that  if  it  is  continued,  still  further 
light  and  interest  will  be  thrown  on  the  records  of  past  ages." 
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By  courtesy  of  "  The  American  Machinist." 

TEN-INCH  CIRCULAR  MAGNET 
LIFTING  BOILER  HEADS.  CARNEGIE 
STEEL  CO.,  DONORA. 


ELECTROMAGNET    IN   A   BELGIAN   ELECTRICAL 
WORKS. 


ELECTROMAGNET       LIFTING       JIGS. 
CARNEGIE  STEEL    CO.,  DONORA. 


IMPROVED  MAGNETIC  CRANES 

THE  successful  employment  of  electromagnets  during  the  past 
few  years  for  lifting  parts  of  machinery,  finished  and  unfin- 
ished castings,  rails,  sheets,  ingots,  and  pigs  has  been  mentioned 
more  than  once  in  these  columns.  Recently  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  application  of  such  magnets  in  the  crane  industry, 
and  some  of  the  improvements  introduced  into  large  German,  Bel- 
gian, and  American  factories  are  described  in  The  American 
Machinist  (New  York,  April  2)  by  Frank  C.  Perkins.  Says  this 
writer : 

"An  ingenious  crane  equipped  with  lifting-magnets  has  been 
placed  in  operation  at  the  Georgs-Marienhiitte  in  Osnabriick.  At 
this  German  installation  the  magnets  proved  successful  even  while 
the  machinery  was  worked  to  its  utmost  capacity.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  transport  hot  as  well  as  cold  ingots.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  ingots  of  a  temperature  of  over 
7500  F.  with  a  magnet,  the  reason  for  a  second  lifting-appliance  is 
evident.  This  consisted  of  tongs  controlled  from  the  operator's 
cab  and  furnishing  two  tons'  lifting-power  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  magnet. 

"While  lifting-magnets  are  used  in  iron  and  steel  plants,  many 
engineers  do  not  believe  that  a  rational  and  cheap  operation  of 
them  is  possible.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  loss  of  time  in 
the  ordinary  working  of  electric  cranes  by  means  of  chains  is  not 
taken  fully  into  account.  No  time  is  lost  in  lifting  by  means  of 
magnets,  as  they  are  lowered,  receive  their  current,  pick  up  the 
load  and  are  raised  again  with  a  great  saving  of  time  over  the 
chain  method.  The  operation  of  detaching  the  load  is  equally 
quick  and  simple.  Another  interesting  feature  is,  that  the  capac- 
ity of  a  lifting-magnet  may  be  regulated  at  any  time.  It  is,  there- 
fore, possible  to  raise  a  number  of  sheets  together  and  then  drop 
them  singly.  There  is  also  advantage  in  placing  ingots  or  other 
pieces  directly  side  by  side  and  without  using  supports.  The  gen- 
eral criticism  has  been  made  that  electromagnets  are  not  reliable 
and  safe  for   lifting-purposes,  for  if  the  objects  being  transported 


strike  against  an  obstruction,  or  if  the  current  is  interrupted,  they 
may  drop  and  endanger  life  and  property." 

Forms  of  German  magnets  for  lifting-service  with  protective 
grippers  or  jaws  are  shown  in  the  illustrations  below.  When  the 
grippers  are  opened  the  magnet  is  lowered  automatically  to  raise 
the  objects  desired  ;  the  grippers  then  close  beneath  the  magnet  so 
that  the  dropping  of  the  rails,  channel  bars,  or  angles  is  out  of  the 
question.     Says  Mr.  Perkins  : 

"It  is  maintained  that  these  grippers,  while  serving  as  a  protec- 
tion, also  effect  a  saving  of  current.  When  the  magnet  drops  the 
objects  into  the  grippers  they  continue  the  transportation  of  the 
material ;  thus  the  current  is  used  only  during  the  short  period  of 
lifting. 

"  For  transporting  rails,  a  crane-lifting  magnet-system  is  in  use 
at  Lear,  near  Ruhrort.  .  .  .  There  are  two  cranes,  each  having  a 
span  of  144  feet  and  fitted  with  two  magnets.  They  transport  rails 
and  angles  to  the  cars  for  loading,  eight  rails  or  more  being  raised 
and  carried  at  a  time.  At  this  plant  a  series  of  tests  were  made 
to  compare  lifting-magnets  with  other  transporting-appliancessuch 
as  chains,  curved  arms,  and  other  apparatus.  It  is  maintained 
that  the  lifting-magnets  gave  the  most  favorable  service  ;  not  only 
as  to  cose  of  operation,  but  reliability  as  well." 


A  MEDICAL  DEFENSE  OF  TOBACCO 

A  N  attack  upon  what  is  termed  the  "popular  prejudice"  against 
•^*-  the  cigaret  and  an  attempt  to  discourage  all  antitobacco  leg- 
islation, appears  in  the  editorial  columns  of  American  Medicine 
(Philadelphia,  March).     Says  the  writer : 

"The  harmlessness  of  tobacco  in  moderation  seems  to  be  con- 
ceded by  the  great  majority  of  physicians  and  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  numerous  statements  to  the  contrary,  particularly 
in  the  school  physiologies.  The  popular  prejudice  against  the 
cigaret  is  still  more  amazing  in  view  of  the  absence  of  any  proof 
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that  it  is  harmful  except  to  very  immature  hoys.  Of  course  exces- 
sive use  of  tobacco  lias  well-defined  symptoms,  and  there  are  a  lew 
pie  to  whom  a  very  limited  indulgence  is  excess,  but  in  the 
hundred  of  millions  who  use  it  in  one  form  or  another,  there  is 
mishingly  little  evidence  of  injury. 

"The  usefulness  of  tobacco  has  received  so  little  scientific  atten- 
tion that  practically  nothing  is  popularly  known  of  this  side  of 
the  question.  Such  a  world-wide  custom  must  serve  some  useful 
purpose,  as  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  useless  or  harmful 
habits  do  not  survive  in  any  species  of  animal.  It  is  our  duty  to 
find  out  what  the  benefit  really  is.  The  acute  poisoning  in  those 
unaccustomed  to  it  is  so  well  described  in  the  text-books  as  to  need 
no  comment ;  what  is  needed  is  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  small 
amounts  in  those  accustomed  to  it.  The  after-dinner  cigar  has 
been  said  to  increase  the  flow  of  gastric  secretion  and  hasten  di- 
gestion, and  yet  that  alleged  fact  has  been  vehemently  denied  and 
the  reverse  asserted.  The  real  use  of  tobacco  is  in  some  obscure 
sedative  effect  upon  the  nervous  system,  particularly  the  higher 
cerebral  cells,  tho  the  effect  of  larger  indulgence  is  exciting  to  the 
point  of  delirium. 

"Mankind  has  instinctively  found  that  it  is  comforting  in  some 
way  which  no  one  can  describe,  and  womankind — much  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  Northern  races — is  discovering  the  same  fact." 

Deprivation  of  tobacco,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  is  the  severest 
punishment  for  a  convict,  and  an  army  without  it  may  become  in- 
efficient to  the  point  of  demoralization  and  defeat.  Very  likely 
the  work  of  civilians  is  also  dependent  upon  its  effect,  so  that  if 
the  trade  were  destroyed  civilization  would  suffer.  The  author 
admits  that  these  will  seem  rather  radical  views  to  non-users  of 
tobacco,  but  its  enormous  consumption,  he  asserts,  permits  no 
other  opinion.     He  goes  on  : 

"  Indeed  there  is  now  and  then  a  hint  that  the  abstainers  as  a 
class  do  not  sustain  as  heavy  burdens  as  they  could,  nor  as  long 
as  they  could,  if  they  had  the  assistance  of  tobacco.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  exact  data,  these  discussions  are  bootless,  but  such 
knowledge  as  we  possess  places  the  burden  of  proof  upon  those 
who  claim  that  the  drug  is  always  harmful  and  never  of  use.  The 
opposition  to  tobacco  is  wholly  unaccountable— even  the  ethical 
statement  that  it  is  the  first  step  to  the  saloon  and  brothel,  is  dis- 
proved by  those  who  have  not  taken  those  steps.  The  outcry 
against  tea  and  coffee  i»  readily  understood,  for  most  of  it  comes 
from  those  who  have  an  alleged  substitute  to  sell  for  these  essen- 
tials of  modern  life. 

"  The  effect  of  tobacco  upon  nearly  grown  boys  has  always  been 
assumed  to  be  harmful,  and  the  majority  of  physicians  would 
doubtless  advise  abstinence  until  full  maturity.  It  is  rather  start- 
ling, then,  to  learn  that  Dr.  George  L.  Meylan,  physical  director  of 
Columbia  University,  has  found  that  the  students  who  use  tobacco 
are  taller,  heavier,  and  stronger  than  the  abstainers,  and  that  the 
difference  is  more  than  would  be  accounted  for  by  the  slightly 
greater  age  of  the  former.  It  may  not  prove  that  the  drug  has  been 
beneficial,  but  it  does  prove  that  we  were  wrong  in  assuming  that 
boys  were  stunted  by  its  use.  The  investigations  of  recent  years 
have  shattered  a  great  many  medical  opinions  of  great  age,  and  this 
seems  to  be  another  instance.  What  a  comment  it  all  is  upon  our 
very  human  propensity  to  form  theories  before  we  hear  the  facts. 
I  lei t Miter  let  all  theorists  present  their  facts  first  and  let  the  anti- 
cigaret  laws  wait  until  it  is  proved  they  are  needed.  At  present 
they  create  ridicule  and  contempt  of  law,  for  they  can  not  be 
enforced." 


DANGEROUS  STREET-CROSSINGS— That  the  perils  of  cross- 
ing the  streets  in  cities  where  motor-traffic  is  becoming  predomi- 
nant are  increasing  very  seriously  is  asserted  by  an  editorial  writer 

in  The  Lancet  (London,  March  7).     lie  says: 

"  Knocked  down  by  a  motor '  .  .  .  is  becoming  a  common  head- 
ing ol  newspaper  paragraphs,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  people 
on  foot  have  a  right  to  claim  some  further  protection  against  acci- 
denl  than  is  pm\  ided  for  them  by  the  acuteness  of  theirsenses  and 

l heir  nun  alertness,  especial  I  \  as  there  are  wayfarers  w  ho  have  not 

the  (acuity  of  taking  things  at  the  righl  lime  or  of  successfully 
ring  clear  oi  two  streams  of  motoi  traflfi.    proceeding  in  op 

site  directions.      Moreover,  the  absent-minded  are  entitled  to  some 

consideration.     'I'm-  tooting  of  the  horn  is,  as  a  rule,  not  far  short 


of  being  simultaneous  with  the  approach  almost  to  touching-point 
of  the  swiftly  moving  motor.  .  .  .  Individuals  who  were  not  pre 
viously  nervous  are  rapidly  becoming  so  when  the  crossing  of  a 
street  amounts  almost  to  a  rush  across  a  busy  railway  junction. 
The  right  of  the  pedestrian  to  the  road  is  gradually  being  wrested 
from  him  and  certainly  most  motor-drivers  have  little  respect  for 
him.  This  right  must  not  be  yielded  and  the  conductors  of  motor- 
traffic  on  the  roads  must  be  made  to  learn  that  pedestrians  have 
as  much  claim  to  the  use  of  the  road  as  they  have.  What  we  think 
should  be  clone,  now  that  the  old  relatively  slow  horse-traffic  is 
being  so  rapidly  ousted  by  motor-vehicles,  is  that  more 'islands  ' 
should  be  placed  in  the  main  streets.  Such  refuges  at  least  enable 
the  pedestrian  to  keep  an  eye  on  one  stream  of  traffic  at  a  time. 
But  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  calculate  upon  the  safe  chances  of 
passing  through  two  lines  of  fast  motor-traffic  going  in  opposite 
directions.  We  think  therefore  that  the  public  should  be  assisted 
in  this  matter  and  that  more  'islands'  should  be  placed  in  the 
streets.  We  commend  the  suggestion  to  the  police  and  the  street 
authorities,  as  we  are  convinced  that  the  risks  of  crossing  the  busy 
streets,  which  are  very  rapidly  increasing,  would  be  considerably 
reduced  if  the  traffic  could  be  divided,  at  shorter  intervals  than  is 
now  the  case,  into  distinct  up-and-down  lines." 


PHENOMENA  PECULIAR  TO  LIFE 

A  DISCUSSION  of  the  old  question  of  life  and  the  phenomena 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  it  is  suggested  to  a  reviewer  in 
Cosmos  (Paris,  March  7)  by  a  recent  German  discovery.  The  old 
idea  that  certain  processes  in  living  beings  are  beyond,  or  even 
opposed  to,  the  ordinary  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry,  has  been 
greatly  modified  of  late,  until  many  biologists  assert  unqualifiedly 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  disagreement.  The  discovery  just  men- 
tioned relates  to  one  of  these  phenomena — that  of  intestinal  absorp- 
tion— which  has  now  been  found  to  correspond  in  all  respects  to 
the  ordinary  passage  of  solutions  through  membranes,  instead 
of  presenting  anomalies,  as  has  always  been  supposed.  The 
author,  while  granting  that  the  chemistry  of  living  organisms  is 
the  same  as  any  other  chemistry,  is  not  willing,  however,  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  are  no  purely  "vital  "  phenomena.     He  says  : 

"  Intestinal  absorption  has  been  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  '  vital' 
phenomenon,  because  the  living  membrane  allows  a  salt  solution 
to  pass  through  it  in  one  direction,  namely,  toward  the  blood-ves- 
sels, but  not  in  the  other  ;  while  in  ordinary  experiments  membranes 
allow  dissolved  substances  to  pass  indifferently  both  ways,  the 
direction  and  velocity  of  diffusion  depending  only  on  the  degree  of 
concentration  of  the  solution  on  one  side  or  the  other.  This  dif- 
ference disappears,  it  is  said,  wdien  the  intestinal  membrane  is 
altered  by  a  poison,  such  as  sodium  fluorid  or  Fowler's  solution  of 
arsenic,  which  kills  the  epithelial  cells.  It  had  been  thought  pos- 
sible to  demonstrate  thus  that  the  difference  of  permeability  of  the 
membrane  in  the  two  directions  depends  on  a'  vital'  property  of 
this  membrane. 

"Now  H.  J.  Hamburg  has  demonstrated,  before  the  Physiolog- 
ical Congress  at  Heidelberg,  that  this  difference  of  permeability 
depends  simply  on  the  physical  constitution  of  the  membrane, 
since  when  it  has  been  dead  for  several  days,  or  is  killed  by  heat- 
ing to  ioo°,  it  behaves  in  the  same  way  as  when  alive. 

"The  process,  in  fact,  is  a  purely  physical  one,  apparently  de- 
pending on  the  fact  that  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  considered 
as  the  result  of  combining  two  different  membranes,  the  mucous 
layer  proper  and  the  muscular  layer.  The  author  has  shown  that 
artificial  membranes,  formed,  for  example,  by  combining  a  layer 
of  parchment-paper  with  one  of  collodion  or  of  chromated  gelatin, 
behave  in  the  same  way;  they  allow  soluble  substances  to  pass  in 
one  direction,  but  not  in  the  other. 

"  Thus,  once  again,  a  so-called  'vital'  phenomenon  has  been  made 
to  take  its  place  among  those  of  physical  chemistry.  This,  in 
fact,  is  the  aim  of  biologic  science — to  establish  the  mechanical 
and  physical  meaning  of  the  phenomena  of  which  the  living  organ- 
ism is  the  seat.  This  aim  has  been  realized  with  partial  success 
in  the  Course  of  the  last  few  centuries.  We  have  known,  since 
Lavoisier's  time,  that  vital  heat  is  due  to  a  real  form  of  combus- 
tion, which  does  not  differ  essentially  from  chemical  combustions. 
We  know  that  in  the  case  of  the  living  muscle,  as  in  all  heat-motors, 
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the  production  of  work  is  accompanied  by  the  disappearance  of 
a  proportional  number  of  heat-units.  Beyond  doubt  the  physics, 
chemistry,  and  mechanics  of  processes  going  on  within  the  cell  or 
the  living  tissues  are  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  mechanics  of  the  laboratories  and  of  our  industries. 

"But  altho  each  of  the  vital,  or  organic,  phenomena  finds  its 
place  in  the  system  of  physical  chemistry,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  idea  of  'life'  must  become  enfeebled  and  disappear  from  our 
vocabulary  as  representing  a  useless  and  superannuated  notion. 
From  certain  of  the  vital  phenomena,  and  especially  from  their 
combination,  stands  out  a  character  of  finality  ;  a  controlling  and 
systematizing  idea  organizes  all  the  energies  of  the  living  organism 
and  directs  them  toward  one  end,  which  is  the  conservation  of  the 
individual  and  the  species.  Owing  to  these  characteristics,  life 
is  on  a  higher  plane  than  mere  matter.  Should  we  be  disturbed 
because  some  biologists  assert  that  they  see  no  such  characteris- 
tics? There  are  realities  beyond  those  that  form  a  precipitate  at 
the  bottom  of  a  test-tube  or  that  weigh  down  a  balance  of  precision. 
And  when  a  student  claims  to  be  able  to  grasp  the  universality  of 
beings  and  things  by  looking  through  a  microscope,  no  matter 
how  powerful,  is  he  not  himself  worthy  of  some  curious  scrutiny?  " 
—  Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


A  SUBMARINE  FISHING-BOAT 

A  SUBMARINE  to  serve  the  arts  of  peace  instead  of  war  has 
just  been  constructed  in  France.     It  is  for  use  in  the  Med- 
iterranean sponge- fisheries   and  owes  its  inception   to   a  French 
clergyman  living  in  Tunis. 
Capt.  Sauvaire  Jourdan,  of 
the    French    navy,     writes 
thus  about  it  in  La  Arature 
(Paris,  March  7)  : 

"  The  sponge-fishery  is 
carried  on  in  several  parts 
of  the  world,  and  notably 
along  the  coast  of  Tunis  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Sfax. 

"  For  the  last  few  years 
diving-outfits  have  replaced 
in  part  the  free  divers  that 
have  been  accustomed  to 
gather  the  precious  zoo- 
phyte, at  considerable 
depths,  to  the  great  injury 
of  their  lungs  and  of  their 
health.  .  .  .  The  diving- 
dress  has  evident  advantages  in  this  occupation.  It  is  expensive, 
however,  and  necessitates  complicated  apparatus  which  make  its 
use  prohibitive  for  the  poor  creatures  from  whom  the  ranks  of  the 
sponge-fishers  are  generally  recruited. 

"A  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Carthage,  the  Abbe"  Raoul, 
who  has  become  interested  in  this  industry  and  has  made  a  thor- 
ough study  of  it,  conceived,  several  years  ago,  the  idea  of  apply- 
ing to  it  some  of  the  improvements  in  submarine  navigation  that 
have  been  made  recently.  He  even  built,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
with  rudimentary  materials,  a  sort  of  submarine,  whose  workings, 
imperfect  tho  they  were,  encouraged  a  society  formed  at  Biserta 
under  his  auspices  to  give  to  the  Socie'te  des  Forges  et  Chantiers  a 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a  real  submarine  vessel  specially  de- 
signed for  use  in  the  sponge-fisheries.  The  vessel  in  question,  built 
from  the  designs  of  Naval  Constructor  Rimbaud,  is  now  finished, 
and  has  just  undergone  very  satisfactory  resistance  tests  at  Toulon. 

"Abbe*  Raoul's  submarine,  whose  aim  is  quite  pacific,  is  infi- 
nitely less  complicated  and  smaller  than  its  great  military  brothers. 
Its  displacement  in  salt  water  is  only  8,660  kilograms  [about  9^ 
tons].  ...  It  is  5  meters  [i6>£  feet]  long  by  1.6  [5X  feet]  in 
diameter,  and  will  hold  two  men.  Its  form  in  general  is  cylin- 
drical with  spherical  ends.  A  single  opening,  surmounted  by  a 
cupola,  gives  access  to  the  interior.  This  is  closed  hermetically 
by  a  lid  operated  both  from  the  inside  and  the  outside.  A  steel 
railing  enables  a  man  to  stand  on  the  hull  when  it  is  above  water. 

"The  means  of  immersion  of  the  fishing  submarine  are  three 
tanks  of  water  containing  altogether  560  liters  [140 gallons].     Two 
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of  these  hold  500  liters  [125  gallons]  and  serve  to  counterbalance 
the  greater  part  of  the  flotation.  They  are  filled  directly  from 
the  sea  and  are  emptied,  when  desired,  by  a  hand-pump.  The 
third  tank,  containing  only  60  liters  [15  gallons]  is  placed  in  the 
center.  It  is  filled  like  the  others,  and  is  emptied  by  means  of 
comprest  air  furnished  by  two  reservoirs  where  the  air  is  stored 
under  a  pressure  of  150  kilograms  [330  pounds].  By  the  use  of 
this  third  supply  of  water-ballast,  small  movements  of  immersion 
or  emergence  are  effected.  A  leaden  safety  weight  of  650  kilo- 
grams [1,430  pounds]  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  may  be 
released  in  case  of  necessity,  causing  the  boat  to  rise  rapidly. 

"The  vessel  is  propelled  with  two  oars  of  steel,  similar  to  those 
adopted  by  the  engineer  Goubet  for  his  small  submarines.  These 
oars  are  fitted  with  slats  which  open  when  they  are  moved  through 
the  water  in  one  direction  and  close  in  the  other.  They  pass 
through  the  hull  by  means  of  a  tight  spherical  joint  like  those  used 
for  the  torpedo-tubes  of  large  war-vessels. 

"  The  Abbe  Raoul  has  placed  under  the  keel  of  his  boat  a  wheel 
on  which  he  expects  it  to  roll  under  the  impulse  of  its  oars  when 
it  rests  on  the  flat,  hard,  sandy  bottoms  that  abound  in  the  waters 
where  the  fishery  is  carried  on. 

"  It  is  possible,  in  fact,  by  proper  adjustment  of  the  central  tank 
of  water-ballast,  to  make  the  pressure  of  the  boat  on  the  bottom 
almost  nothing  ;  and  in  these  conditions  it  may  be  possible  to  pro- 
pel it  with  the  oars.  ...  It  is  hoped,  by  this  method,  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  leave  the  bottom,  and  consequently  to  use  up 
the  store  of  comprest  air,  whenever  a  change  of  locality  is  desired. 
The  Abbess  first  submarine  was  provided  with  a  wheel  of  this  kind, 
and  he  assures  us  that  it  worked  very  well. 

"  The  fishing-apparatus 
consists  solely  of  a  rod 
projecting  from  the  bow  of 
the  submarine  through  a 
spherical  joint  permitting 
it  to  move  in  all  directions. 
This  rod  bears  at  its  end  a 
pair  of  cutting  pliers  that 
detach  the  sponge,  hold  it, 
and  deposit  it,  under  the 
direction  of  the  fisherman 
within,  in  a  kind  of  basket 
suspended  just  above  it 
from  a  steel  arm  that  looks 
something  like  a  bowsprit. 
"The  sea  bottom,  on 
which  the  cutter  is  to  oper- 
ate, is  lighted  by  a  cluster 
of  electric  lamps  with  a  re- 
flector suspended  from  the 
'bowsprit.'  The  fishermen 
observe  operations  through  a  window  in  the  hull.  The  electricity 
is  furnished,  for  both  exterior  and  interior  illumination,  by  a  stor- 
age battery.  A  telephone  communicates  with  the  surface  of  the 
sea. 

"  A  leaden  ball,  suspended  by  a  steel  wire,  serves  as  an  anchor. 
It  may  be  seen  that  this  invention  of  the  AbW  Raoul  .  .  .  appears 
to  be  eminently  practical  and  able  to  render  excellent  service. 
We  may  expect  still  further  applications  of  this  interesting  idea." 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Trusting  in  the  Doctor — "All  the  apparatus  of  mystery,  external  and 
internal,  have  been  dropt  by  the  physician,  as  he  advanced  in  real  knowl- 
edge," says  American  Medicine  (Philadelphia).  "There  still  remains,  how- 
ever, a  definite  tendency  to  consider  it  better  for  the  patient  that  he 
should  not  know  too  much  about  his  ailment  or  about  the  treatment  of  it. 
It  is  true  that  the  writing  of  prescriptions  in  Latin  is  not  maintained  entirely 
for  the  sake  of  the  supposed  secrecy  which  it  secures,  but  this  is  still  one  of  the 
main  reasons.  Patients,  as  a  rule,  even  when  some  confidence  is  extended  to 
them  in  regard  to  the  details  of  their  illness,  are  usually  not'told  much  about 
the  method  by  which  the  physician  hopes  to  secure  the  amelioration  of  symp- 
toms and  the  ultimate  cure  of  the  disease.  There  is  a  large  group  of  modern 
physicians  who  consider  it  quite  inadvisable  to  extend  any  such  confidence  to 
patients,  since,  as  a  rule,  the  appeal  to  a  patient's  reason  has  not  so  much  good 
effect  on  him  as  the  appeal  to  his  faith  and  confidence  in  his  physician  has  in  se- 
curing the  more  indefinite  mental  effect  wh:'ch  is  an  important  factor  in  therapeu- 
tics. There  are  many  physicians  who,  when  ill  themselves,  prefer  not  to  know 
the  exact  details  of  their  treatment,  but  choose  to  leave  these  to  the  attending 
physicians  without  confiding  in  them." 
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AN  IMPORTANT  CHANGE  IN  MISSIONARY 
WORK  IN  INDIA 

EDUCATION  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  evangelism  in 
the  movement  oi  the  forces  making  for  Christian  civiliza- 
tion in  the  East  and  the  Far  East,  writes  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Thwing,  from  Bombay.  In  his  letter  to  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  (April  4)  the  president  of  Western  Reserve  University  inter- 
prets the  changes  now  going  on  in  the  method  of  missionary  work 
in  India  as  "a  movement  from  formal  Christianity  to  essential 
Christianity."  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  evangelism  has 
wholly  ceased.  Street  preaching  is  still  to  be  heard  in  every  great 
city.  In  certain  parts  of  India,  he  writes,  "the  American  Metho- 
dist missionaries  are  carrying  on  great,  and  greatly  successful, 
evangelistic  missions  a  form  of  service  to  which  the  Methodist 
policy  lends  itself  with  peculiar  effectiveness."  But  in  general  the 
emphasis  has  shifted  toward  educational  work.     We  read  : 

"This  educational  work  is  comprehensive.  It  includes  both 
primary  schools  and  colleges.  It  represents,  in  the  content  of  its 
curriculum,  the  larger  share  of  the  same  studies — omitting  Latin 
and  Creek,  French  and  Cerman — which  would  be  found  in  similar 
schools  in  America.  It  gives  a  specially  large  place  to  the  English 
language  and  literature.  The  methods,  too,  are  not  unlike  those 
which  obtain  in  the  institutions  at  home.  The  instruction  of  the 
class-rdbm  is  not  dissimilar  from  that  which  the  students  in 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy  or  Dartmouth  College  receive,  except- 
ing that  the  recitation  fills  a  less,  and  the  lecture  a  more,  important 
part. 

"The  question  immediately  arises,  what  justification  have  the 
mission  boards  for  using  funds  primarily  given  to  evangelize  the 
pagan  nations  in  giving  an  education  to  the  ordinary  type,  in  pre- 
paring students  to  pass  the  15.  A.  or  the  M.A.  examinations  of  the 
University  of  Calcutta  or  of  Allahabad?  For  the  work  which  not 
a  few  teachers  in  the  Christian  colleges  of  India  are  doing  is  essen- 
tially the  work  of  preparing  Hindu,  Mohammedan,  and  Christian 
students  to  pass  examinations  at  one  of  the  five  universities  of 
India.  The  question  is  one  which  these  missionary  teachers  them- 
selves ask  themselves,  and  it  is  one  which  the  American  people, 
founders  of  missionary  movements,  will  come  more  and  more  to 
ask  themselves. 

"The  answer  is  not  difficult.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Christian 
college  at  Lahore,  Allahabad,  and  elsewhere  is  Christian.  The 
tone  of  academic  life  is  Christian.  The  infiuence  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  teachers  is  Christian.  Of  course,  it  is  the  barest 
commonplace  to  make  such  statements.  The  value  of  such  im- 
pressions is  great  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of  students. 
Furthermore,  certain  distinctly  Christian  exercises  or  teachings 
are  given  which  all  men  are  requested  to  attend.  The  daily  chapel 
service  is  emphasized,  and  also  many,  if  not  all,  students  are  re- 
quired to  take  courses  in  the  Bible. 

"  But  besides  these  two  elements,  in  the  teaching  of  many  sub- 
jects, as  for  instance  English  literature,  a  teacher  is  able  to 
distinguish  and  to  impress  Christian  truths.  Intimations  thus  in- 
cidentally given  may  often  prove  to  be  as  valuable  as  more  formal 
tuition." 

It  is  of  primary  importance,  this  Christian  educator  thinks,  "that 
Christianity  should  make  a  distinct  appeal  to  non-Christian  peo- 
ples as  .1  religion  in  which  truth,  and  truth,  too,  orderly  arranged, 
has  a  large  place."     He  specifies  : 

"  ( ihristianity  should  be  recognized  as  a  religion  which  addresses 

itself  to  the  reason   as  well  as   to  the  heart,  and   the  will  of   the  in- 
dividual and  o'l    the  race.      A    very  grave   misfortune   it    would    be 

tin  (  hristianitv  to  favor  ignorance  or  to  promote  the  acceptance  of 

beliefs  without  regard  to  their  intellectual  content,      Christian  pio 
pagandism  must,  therefore,  establish  and  endow  the  college.      The 

change  of  emphasis  is  one  <>i  which  the  roots  strike  down  deep 
into  the  methods  and  motives  oi  religion. 
"The  change  of  emphasis,  too,  is  no:  confined  to  general  or  to 

liberal  education  :   the  place  which  medical  education  has  tilled  and 


is  filling.  To  describe  this  work,  as  to  see  it,  causes  one  to  under- 
stand more  fully  why  Christ  came  as  a  physician  as  well  as  a 
teacher.  Practically  all  that  medical  science  means  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  in  Boston,  or  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New 
York,  or  Lakeside  in  Cleveland,  is  interpreted  and  applied  in  Dr. 
Swan's  hospital  in  Canton  and  the  Severance  Hospital  in  Seoul. 
The  religion  of  Christ  has  come  to  be  preached  and  to  be  believed 
as  it  has  been  practised  in  surgeons'  operating-rooms  and  by  the 
bedside  of  plague-smitten  patients.  'Medical  work,'  'charge  of 
hospital  and  work  for  plague  relief,'  'teacher  and  physician  for 
Woodstock  school,'  'superintendence  of  nursing,'  are  some  of  the 
descriptions  given  of  the  work  of  the  missionaries  of  one  American 
church  among  one  people.  " 


RUSSIAN  JEWS  AS  ANARCHISTS 

^HE  Jewish  papers  deplore  the  recent  anarchic  outbreaks  in 
*  New  York  and  Chicago  of  two  members  of  the  Jewish  race, 
and  show  apprehensions  of  a  reaction  against  immigration.  The 
American  Israelite  (Chicago)  fears  that  the  act  of  Silverstein  in 
attempting  to  throw  a  bomb  among  the  police  in  Union  Square 
"will  be  used  by  our  enemies  to  inflame  the  prejudice  of  unthink- 
ing people  against  Jews  as  a  class  and  more  particularly  against 
Russians."  The  American  Hebrew  (New  York)  also  sees  "the 
whole  movement  of  innocent  and  opprest  Russian  Jews"  to  be 
"jeopardized  by  the  acts  of  two  fanatics."  The  editor  of  this 
journal  inquires  more  particularly  into  the  reasons  why  Russian 
Jews  have  come  to  be  enemies  of  social  order.     He  says  : 

"  From  time  immemorial  Jews  have  been  peaceably  disposed ; 
have  indeed  suffered  their  wrongs  with  too  much  humility.  How 
comes  it  then  that  having  here  rights  which  they  have  never  had 
before,  standing  in  equality  with  all  mankind,  they  run  so  counter 
to  all  the  traditions  and  instincts  of  their  people  as  to  do  these 
bloody  deeds  which  appal  the  whole  nation?  The  answer  is  to  be 
found  not  here,  but  in  Russia,  and  where  the  cause  is,  there,  too, 
if  anywhere,  must  the  remedy  be.  The  Government  of  Russia  is 
a  deliberate  nursery  of  crime.  Prince  Urusoff  has  said  it  both  in 
the  Douma  and  in  his  Memoirs.  Others  have  said  it,  and  the 
evidence  is  so  conclusive  as  to  be  damning.  When  murder  is  care- 
fully planned  by  the  authorities  whose  function  it  is  to  keep  order, 
when  men  know  that  they  and  their  dear  ones  and  their  property 
are  marked  for  destruction  by  the  governing  powers,  it  is  not  strange 
that  their  attitude  toward  government,  however  peaceably  disposed 
they  may  have  been,  undergoes  a  change.  The  wonder  is  not  that 
there  are  Russian  Jewish  Anarchists — the  wonder  is  that  there  are 
not  more. 

"It  will  be  argued,  tho,  that  while  violence  is  understandable 
in  Russia,  the  Russian  Jew  should  know  that  here  there  is  no  room 
for  such  conduct.  True,  he  should  know,  and  it  should  be  our 
constant  effort  to  teach  him.  But  we  should  know  that  a  man 
whose  mind  has  been  unbalanced  by  the  misdeeds  of  which  he  has 
been  the  victim  can  not  be  expected  to  return  to  normal  conditions 
instantly  he  is  removed  from  the  environment  which  caused  his 
undoing.  Bomb-throwing  Anarchists  are  public  enemies  who 
should  be  treated  with  short  shrift.  But  this  is  dealing  with  a 
mere  symptom  and  allowing  the  deep-rooted  cause  to  remain  un- 
touched. The  Government  of  Russia  is  the  real  enemy  of  law  and 
older  throughout  the  world.  The  misdeeds  of  that  Government. 
its  denial  of  human  rights,  its  pen  ersion  of  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, its  alliance  with  thugs  and  murderers,  and  its  general 
unfitness  to  be  tolerated  upon  the  face  of  the  earth — these  are  the 
prolific  sources  of  anarchy.  When  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall 
recognize  this,  when  they  shall  refuse  to  make  treaties  or  hold 
relationship  with  this  corrupt  and  murderous  conspiracy,  when 
they  shall  ostraci/e  as  unlit  for  human  association  this  vile  and 
wicked  Tower,  a  long  step  forward  will  have  been  taken  toward 
the  destruction  of  anarchy  everywhere.  Meanwhile,  the  inaction 
of  the  nations  has  been  the  sowing  of  the  wind — the  harvest  is, 
as  ever,  the  whirlwind." 
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THE   MYSTERY  OF  TRINITY  CHURCH 

TRJN  ITV  CHURCH,  New  York,  presents  a  mystery  of  almost  more  than  Oriental  depth 
and  calm.  As  a  landholder  in  the  metropolis  its  fortune  is  estimated  anywhere  from 
$39,000,000  to  $100,000,000.  "Ostensibly  the  property  belongs  to  the  church,  and  the  church 
is  composed  of  the  communicants  thereof,"  says  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Russell  in  The  Broad- 
way Magazine  (April),  but  the  actual  facts  of  the  holding  and  administration  of  this  vast 
property,  second  only  to  that  of  the  Astors,  are  carefully  shrouded.  The  writer,  who  dis- 
claims the  title  of  muck-raker  in  setting  forth  the  story,  observes  : 

"Ostensibly  the  property  is  administered  as  a  trust  by  certain  officers  acting  in  behalf  of 
the  communicants.  For  ninety-three  years  no  such  officer  has  made  of  his  stewardship  any 
accounting  to  those  for  whom  he  has  acted;  for  ninety-three  years  none  of  the  owners  of 
this  vast  property,  other  than  the  administrators,  has  been  able,  as  a  body,  to  learn  the  sim- 
plest fact  about  it.  Nobody,  communicant  or  otherwise,  beyond  the  few  vestrymen,  .  .  .  knows 
to-day  actually  or  approximately  how  great  is  the  income  thus  strangely  controlled,  nor  how 
that  income  is  spent,  nor  by  whom.  The  bishop  and  the  diocesan  convention,  which  is  the 
supreme  authority  in  local  affairs,  are  as  helpless  about  these  matters  as  the  poorest  tenant  of 
Trinity  property.  Even  so  resolute  and  active  a  shepherd  as  Bishop  Potter  would  be  foiled 
if  he  undertook  to  supervise  the  operations  of  this  part  of  his  flock." 

The  history  of  the  Trinity  estate  is  one  of  the  fairy-tales  of  the  "unearned  increment."  Its 
holdings  started  with  the  two  farms  bought  by  an  English  governor,  one  of  Annetje  Jans  Bo- 
gardus  and  one  of  her  father,  old 
Jans.  The  first  Trinity  Churcn 
was  built  in  1696,  chartered 
under  its  present  name  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  in  1704  endowed 
by  Queen  Anne  with  the  two  farms 
bought  by  Governor  Lovelace. 
For  a  time  Trinity  is  said  to  have 
given  away  parcels  of  property 
"  to  various  charitable  and  public 
enterprises,  to  education  and  re- 
ligion, until  she  has  given  away 
her  water-front  and  many  other 
good  things."  But  increasing 
population  is  seen  to  increase  land 
values  and  Trinity  ceased  giving 
away  property  and  began  to  rent 
it.  Mr.  Russell  gives  this  ac- 
count of  the  Trinity  leases  : 

"  Trinity  owned  the  lot,  she  al- 
mostneverbuiltuponit.  Thelease 
was  for  a  term  of  years,  twenty-one, 
thirty-nine,  forty-nine,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  and  the  lessee,  very 
commonly,  erected  his  dwelling. 

"When  the  lease  expired  Trin- 
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ity  usually  declined  to  renew  it 
and  thus  for  a  nominal  sum,  or 
for  nothing,  acquired  the  tenant's 
building.  For  the  lease  having 
expired  and  not  being  renewable, 
the  lessee  had  no  choice  but  to 
remove  his  building  or  leave  it  in 
Trinity's  possession.  Some  in- 
stances are  recorded  wherein  the 
indignant  tenant  tore  down  his 
house,  and,  brick  by  brick,  threw 
it  upon  the  rubbish-heap  rather 
than  see  it  pass  to  Trinity,  but 
such  cases  were  rare.  As  a  rule 
the  building  was  either  given  out- 
right to  Trinity  or  sold  for  a  trifle 
more  than  its  value  as  junk. 
Naturally  the  property  thus  ac- 
quired for  little  or  nothing  Trin- 
ity proceeded  to  rent  at  fair  to  ex- 
cellent prices." 

Queen  Anne,  it  is  said,  con- 
ferred the  two  old  Dutch  farms 
upon  "the  Rector  and  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  City  of  New  York  in 
Communion  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England."  So  the  title 
stood,  Mr.  Russell  shows,  until 
1778,  when  by  legislation  it  was  changed  to  "  the  Rector  and  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  New  York 
in  Communion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  New  York."  In  1814,  by 
some  means  that  no  one  may  discover,  the  State  legislature  was  induced  to  allow  the  trans- 
formation of  the  title  to  "The  Rector,  Churchwardens,  and  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church  in  the 
City  of  New  York."  Legal  authorities  have  questioned  the  constitutionality  of  the  act.  Up 
to  this  time,  says  the  writer  of  the  article,  "Trinity,  as  the  virtual  trustee  of  the  property,  had 
made  detailed  and  annual  reports  of  her  management  of  it ;  she  had  made  known  to  its  owners 
the  exact  condition  of  her  trust." 
He  continues  : 

"The  same  law  of  1814  that  secured  her  in  the  possession  of  what  remained  of  Queen 
Anne's  grant  relieved  the  corporation  from  the  obligation  to  make  any  inventory  and  account 
except  after  the  acquisition  of  additional  property.  This  seems  to  have  been  construed  as 
obviating  all  reports  of  a  public  or  semipublic  nature  ;  from  this  time  on  it  has  never  been  pos- 
sible for  any  person  outside  of  the  vestry  to  gather  any  information  as  to  the  business  of  Trin- 
ity ;  but  withdrawn  behind  an  impenetrable  veil  of  secrecy,  the  management,  for  almost  a 
century,  has  been  responsible  to  no  human  authority  but  itself." 

The  seat  of  authority  in  the  conduct  of  Trinity  Corporation,  the  writer  points  out,  "is  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  vestry,  and  this  committee,  consisting  of  the  controller,  the  clerk, 
and  six  vestrymen,  seems  never  to  change  except  by  reason  of  the  death  of  a  member." 
We  read  further : 

"  The  Standing  Committee  is  constituted  by  and  from  the  vestry,  and  the  vestry  is  elected 
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Occupying  the  whip  seat.  He  is  clerk  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York. 
Messrs.  Randolph,  Jay,  and  Delafield  are  members  of  Trinity's  Standing 
Committee. 
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rly  on  Easter  Tuesday.  Therefore  you  might  think  that  after 
all  the  source  of  authority  must  lie  in  the  body  of  the  church,  after 
all  the  government  is  representative  and  not  autocratic. 

"  But  elected  l>y  whom  ? 

"Not  by  the  communicants,  certainly;  there  are  7,271  of  these, 
and  it  is  not  pretended  that  more  than  a  very  small  percentage  of 
these  ever  vote. 

"Who  are  they?     I  don't  know. 

"There  is  a  list  of  voters  made  up  yearly  and  submitted  to  the 
rector;  some  persons  vote.  That  is  all  any  outsider  knows.  It 
appears  that  at  one  election  twenty-three  votes  were  cast  for  the 
twenty  vesti  \  men  and  the  two  wardens  ;  but  there  is  no  indication 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  twenty-third  voter.  Not  even  the  power 
of  the  legislature  of  New  York  could  discover  who  actually  con- 
stituted the  voting  body  ;  but  the  legislature  did  learn  that  on  one 
particular  occasion  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  had  been  refused  a 
sight  of  the  voting  list. 

"The  twenty  vestrymen  and  the  two  wardens  having  been  elected 
(or  reelected)  and  the  standing  committee  having  been  appointed 
(or  reappointed)  the  affair  is  concluded  for  the  year  as  far  as  the 
unknown  voting  body  is  concerned  and  so  far  as  the  vestry  is  con- 
cerned. For  of  all  the  strange  features  of  this  strange  business  the 
strangest  is  that  the  vestrymen  (outside  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee) seem  to  know  nothing  about  it.  They  seem  to  have  almost 
nothing  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  property. 

"The  Standing  Committee  reports  to  the  vestry  about  other 
matters  than  the  mystery,  but  the  vestrymen  that  are  not  on  the 
Standing  Committee  do  not  see  the  books  and  they  seem  quite 
as  ignorant  as  any  communicant  regarding  the  real  business  and 
the  real  condition  of  the  corporation. 

"The  real  command  is  centered  exclusively  in  the  Standing 
Committee  and  of  the  Standing  Committee  there  seem  to  be  about 
three  men  that  know  the  inner  secrets  of  the  corporation.  So  I 
am  told  it  has  been  ever.  The  present  Standing  Committee  con- 
sists of  the  controller,  the  clerk,  Edmund  D.  Randolph,  John  T. 
Lockman,  Elihu  Chauncey,  Richard  Delafield,  Nicholas  F.  Pal- 
mer, Francis  S.  Bangs.  The  controller  is  Hermann  H.  Cammann  ; 
the  clerk  is  Col.  William  Jay.  All  of  these  are  men  of  high 
standing  in  the  city  of  New  York." 


FAILURE  OF  UNIVERSITIES  IN  MORAL 
LEADERSHIP 

THE  failure  of  the  universities  in  moral  leadership  is  pointed 
out  by  a  vigorous  writer  whose  words  have  frequently  been 
quoted  in  these  pages.  He  charges  that  "they  have  furnished  the 
leaders  of  the  great  predatory  enterprises,  they  have  furnished  the 
stock-gamblers  and  market-manipulators,  and  they  have  not  denied 
to  these  social  pests  academic  recognition  and  fellowship."  The 
writer  of  these  words,  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Berle,  D.D.,  of  Salem,  Mass., 
recalls  a  recent  address  of  Prof.  William  James  in  which  he  de- 
plored the  possibility  that  the  future  historian  would  be  obliged 
to  record  that  "by  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  had  lost  all  influence  over  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States"  and  that  the  people  at  large  resorted  to  "the 
guidance  of  certain  private  literary  adventures,  commonly  desig- 
nated in  the  market  by  the  affectionate  name  of  ten-cent  magazines. " 
The  historian  of  to-day,  Dr.  Berle  asserts,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
(Oberlin,  April),  "is  able  to  affirm  that  the  premier  influence  in  the 
American  mind  is  no  longer  that  which  springs  from  the  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  increase  of  their  endow- 
ments and  students.  I  le  is  able  to  say  that  in  the  last  fifteen  \  ears 
no  single  cherished  American  institution  has  lost  much  more  in 
the  public  esteem  than  the  university."  The  reason  lor  this,  it  is 
pointed  out.  is  to  be  found  ill  "the  increasing  natural  alliance  be- 
tween the  malefactors  of  great  wealth  so-called  and  their  criminal 
associates  and  the  universities  of  almost  every  name  and  kind 
throughout  the  land,  except  those  under  public  direction  and  con- 
trol."     1  le  goes  on  : 

"1  In-  almost  continuous  story  of  Crime  among   the  very  wealthy 

men  of  the  greal  corporate  and  other  organizations  of  the  country 

discloses  also  that  these  n ames  are  also  those  which  figure  largely 


and  most  frequently  in  some  form  of  endowment  and  giving  to  the 
great  colleges  of  the  land.  In  this  way  Harvard,  Vale.  Princeton, 
and  others  are  at  this  moment  using  money  which  is  known  to  have 
been  amassed  by  thieves  robbing  in  some  instances  the  widows, 
and  the  orphans.  Some  of  these  foundations  actually  bear  the 
names  of  the  thieves  who  thus  sought  to  divide  the  proceeds  with 
alma  mater,  and  who,  till  they  were  discovered,  were  persona 
grata  in  all  that  was  loveliest  and  best  in  the  official  university 
life.  These  are  names  we  used  to  see  at  the  official  and  social 
assemblages  as  among  the  men  the  university  delighted  to  honor 
and  put  forth  as  the  representative  product  of  the  college. — 'sons 
of  the  college  who  had  done  well,'  as  a  professor  of  Christian 
morals  felicitously  put  it  on  one  occasion.  Since  these  'sons  of 
the  college  who  have  done  well'  have  been  discovered  to  be  among 
the  most  expert  and  abandoned  criminals  in  the  land,  has  the  col- 
lege hastened  to  disown  her  sons  who  had  not  only  not  done  well 
but  ill?  No,  indeed;  she  has  serenely  kept  close  to  her  other  sons 
of  great  wealth  who  have  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  has  deplored 
'  savage  attacks  upon  capital'  and  other  frightful  depredations 
against  society.  To  this,  however,  one  very  notable  and  striking 
exception  must  be  recorded.  President  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin,  did 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  undergraduates  at  that  college  the 
fact  that  a  great  criminal  and  exploiter  had  been  a  student  there, 
and  warned  his  young  men  against  a  similar  career.  A  wonder- 
ful and  marvelous  exception  to  the  rule." 

The  alliance  of  the  criminal  rich  with  the  universities  is  not 
accidental,  declares  Dr.  Berle.  "The  university  itself  has  become 
a  financial  institution  with  a  huge  capital  and  with  a  huge  fund 
which  must  be  made  and  kept  productive."  It  is  easy  to  see,  he 
thinks,  "how  the  paramount  influence  in  the  university  readily 
becomes  a  financial  influence,  and  that  the  habit  of  deference  to 
expert  financial  opinion  .  .  .  soon  becomes  the  university  habit." 

When  competition  becomes  stronger,  "and  the  universities  enter, 
as  they  have  entered,  upon  one  of  the  fiercest  contests  ever  known, 
namely,  for  size  and  endowment  and  equipment,  and  millions  are 
needed,  to  whom  shall  they  go  but  to  the  millionaire  exponents  of 
high  finance?  "  Such  a  course  has  led,  as  Dr.  Berle  shows,  to  such 
bedfellows  as  these : 

"  We  have  seen  that  men  honored  in  church  and  university  and 
academic  council  have  exhibited  a  character  status  which  differs 
in  no  way,  except  in  degree,  from  that  of  the  common  thieves  and 
burglars  who  fill  the  common  jails.  Some  of  them  have  had  the 
strength  of  mind  to  get  themselves  out  of  the  world,  to  the  world's 
.  betterment.  But  their  beneficiaries — the  men  who  feted  and  dined 
and  wined  and  honored  them,  and  ate  their  dinners,  and  honored 
them  with  degrees — they  are  still  in  the  universities,  and  they  still 
stand  as  sponsors  for  the  intellectual  leadership  of  American  youth. 
Can  this  continue?  Obviously  not.  Nothing  but  the  most  absurd 
discrediting  of  the  simplest  abilities  of  the  average  man  can  hope 
that  such  an  institution  can  have  much  influence  with  the  public 
mind;  while,  as  for  'raising  the  tone  of  democracy,'  such  a  sug- 
gestion simply  fills  the  air  with  laughter.  Who  shall  it  be  that 
shall  raise  the  tone  of  democracy — the  Harvard  Hydes,  the  Yale 
Depews,  or  the  Princeton  Alexanders? 

"  The  apologist  may  come  forward  at  this  point,  and  say  that  the 
universities  have  no  supernatural  means  of  knowing  who  is  honest 
and  who  is  dishonest.  Certainly  not.  But  it  seems  they  have  no 
better  powers  of  observation  and  judgment  than  the  common  mass 
of  men  either.  It  is  their  very  specialty  which  is  impeached, 
namely,  to  discern  the  tendencies  and  influences  which  are  at  work 
among  men,  and  to  guide  the  less  illuminated  multitude  in  the 
pathway  of  sound  discrimination.  Professor  James  says  that  'the 
best  claim  which  a  college  education  can  possibly  make  on  your 
respect,  the  best  thing  it  can  aspire  to  accomplish  for  you  is  this  : 
that  it  should  help  you  to  know  a  good  man  when  you  sec  him.'' 
The  italics  are  his  own.  But  have  the  universities  shown  any 
particular  prescience  in  this  respect?  Have  they  known  the  good 
men  of  high  finance  from  the  bad  men?  Why  then  are  so  many 
of  the  most  discredited  names  linked  to  university  foundations  and 
lectureships  and  other  university  functions  and  privileges?  If' 
Professor  James  is  right,  the  universities  have  failed  at  the  very 
heart  to  do  the  thing  which  he  thinks  is  the  one  thing  they  should 
enable  men  to  do.  But  they  have  not  only  failed  in  this,  but  they 
have  given  the  high  seals  of  honor  to  the  corrupters  and  thieves, 
who  happened  to  be  rich." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


Mr.  Yeats  is  father 
Irish  of  praising  the 
ignore  or  belittle  it." 


NEGLECTED  IRISH  WRITERS 

SO  much  has  been  written  about  the  Irish  literary  revival  that 
one  imagines  Ireland  a  land  of  vigorous  and  enthusiastic 
readers.  Such,  it  appears,  is  not  the  case.  The  Irish  are  not  a 
reading  people,  says  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Katharine  Tynan-Hinkson, 
and,  furthermore,  the  English  will  not  read  Irish  books.  Hence, 
tho  the  Irish  race  produces  the  young  writer  in 
whom  hope  springs  eternal,  "  he  comes  with  zest 
to  his  book,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  way  is 
strewn  with  the  dead  Irish  writers  who  have  gone 
under  because  no  one  would  read  them."  The 
fact  that  Dublin  has  its  publishers  and  book- 
sellers does  not  alter  the  case,  we  are  told,  for 
Dublin  is  really  an  English  city  "in  which  the 
well-to-do  classes  who  would  be  book-buyers  are 
of  English  blood,  altho  long  settled  in  Ireland, 
or  of  the  mixt  races."  Mrs.  Tynan-Hinkson 
mentions  in  The  Catholic  World  (New  York, 
April)  some  interesting  temperamental  qualities 
of  race  that  account  for  the  non-appreciation  of 
the  Irish  writer.     Thus  : 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Irish  are  not  a  read- 
ing people.  They  are  too  restless  to  be  readers, 
too  fond  of  talking  and  story-telling,  too  desir- 
ous of  the  sympathy  of  eye  to  eye  and  smile  to 
smile  to  sit  down  and  receive  impressions  from 
the  miles  of  printed  matter  in  a  book.  You  have 
but  to  see  a  couple  or  group  of  men  meet  in  an 
Irish  street.  Each  one  is  charged  with  good 
stories,  which  he  delivers  and  receives  amid 
such  laughter  as  one  never  hears  or  sees  this  side 
of  the  Channel.  I  have  heard  more  humor  pass 
round  an  Irish  dinner-table  in  one  evening  than  would  stock  Punch 
for  a  year.  I  have  heard  wonderful  tales  told  in  an  Irish  drawing- 
room,  tales  of  romance  and  adventure,  of  heroism  and  sorrow.  But 
the  teller  could  never  put  them  down  ;  if  you  were  to  ask  for  even  a 
repetition  of  them,  they  could  not  be  repeated.  If  the  story-teller 
were  amiable  enough  to  attempt  it,  you  would  get  something  with 
all  the  life  and  sparkle  gone  from  it ;  the  prospect  of  the  story 
ever  finding  its  way  into  print  would  make  the  spirit  of  it  fly  away 
in  terror.  They  are  a  people  for  the  oral,  not  for  the  written  liter- 
ature over  there 

"They  do  not  in  the  least  know  when  they  possess  a  genius. 
There  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  who  is  in  the  line  of  succession  to  Keats 
and  Shelley.  Mr.  Yeats  has  never  been  held  in  honor  in  his  own 
country.  He  is  not  held  in  honor  to-day.  I  have  only  once  seen 
a  book  of  his  in  an  Irish  house,  and  that  was  the  house  of  an 
Irish  writer,  who  is,  of  course,  above  all  the  things  I  have  been 
saying. 

"  I  remember  long  ago,  when  W.  B.  Yeats's  '  Wanderings  of 
Oisin'  (he  calls  it  'Usheen'  now)  was  published,  I  had  the  book, 
and  a  reviewer  on  the  leading  Dublin  daily  took  it  up  when  he  was 
visiting  me.  'This  fellow  is  too  sure  of  himself,  and  I'm  going 
to  slate  him,'  he  said.     And  slate  him  accordingly  he  did. 

"  I  remembered  this  more  than  a  dozen  years  later,  when  I  was 
in  Dublin  at  the  time  'The  Countess  Kathleen'  was  first  produced 
as  a  stage-play.  Every  one  I  met  was  belittling  it  and  praising 
Mr.  Edward  Martyn's  'Heather  Field'  at  its  expense.  Now  I 
think  a  deal  of  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  knew  or  suspected 
that  Yeats  was  as  far  above  Martyn  intellectually  as  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.  'Sir,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  'the  Irish  are  a  fair  people; 
they  do  not  praise  each  other.'  I  would  expand  this  saying  from 
a  closer  knowledge  than  the  Doctor  possest.  They  praise  the  little 
achievement ;  in  proportion  as  achievement  is  good  they  ignore  or 
belittle  it." 

The  writer  quotes  a  young  Irishman  who  once  said  to  her  :  "Do 
you  know,  I  never  care  to  read  a  book  written  by  any  one  I  know." 
She  adds  her  belief  that  the  remark  represents  "a  common  charac- 


teristic of  the  Irish  people."  They  are  pious  to  their  dead  writers, 
she  admits,  and  are  still  talking  of  the  men  of  '48,  among  whom 
John  Mitchell,  in  her  view,  was  the  only  one  who  was  a  "born 
literary  man."  The  writers  of  to-day  are  being  crusht  out  unless 
they  get  sufficient  hearing  in  England  to  earn  a  living,  and  "for 
certain  serious  Irish  novels,  it  is  quite  natural  that  there  should  not 
be  English  readers."     The  writer  mentions  what  she  thinks    "the 
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of  the  Irish  poet  W.  B.  Yeats,  and  thus  confirms  Mrs.  Hinkson  who  accuses  the 
little  achievement,  but  declares  that  "in  proportion  as  achievement  is  good  they 
Irish  authors  are  failures  mainly  because  the  Irish  will  not  read  their  books. 

most  flagrant  example  of  a  neglected  book  which  ought  to  have 
brought  its  author  fortune  and  renown"  : 

"There  was  published  a  few  years  ago  an  Irish  historical  novel 
of  the  first  rank — in  fact,  in  my  opinion,  the  finest  historical  novel 
that  has  yet  been  produced  in  Ireland — 'Croppies  Lie  Down,'  by 
William  Buckley.  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  book.  It  is  a 
novel  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798.  It  has  all  the  great  qualities 
of  tragedy,  pity,  passion,  rage,  scorn,  love,  hatred ;  and  with  all 
that  it  has  deliberation,  sanity,  and  justice.  It  moves  with  the 
most  irresistible  force.  I  read  it  a  hard-gallop,  my  pulses  keeping 
pace  to  the  breathless  narrative.  I  freely  confess  that  I  could  not 
sleep  at  night  after  reading  it.  Here  is  a  great  canvas,  full  of 
figures,  each  one  painted  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  Heathcote,  the 
English  soldier,  Irene  Neville,  the  poor,  sweet,  innocent,  weak 
heroine,  Gash,  the  spy,  Harrigan,  the  villain  and  renegade,  the 
ladies  of  the  ascendancy  party,  Castlereagh,  the  leaders  of  the 
Rebellion,  the  yeomen,  even  George  the  Third  himself ,  leave  each 
a  memorable  impression.  The  book  is  bloody  from  end  to  end 
with  the  colors  of  that  bloody  time.  The  screaming  of  women, 
who  have  suffered  the  last  wrong,  follow  you  long  after  you  have 
closed  the  pages.  The  horror  of  the  floggings  at  the  triangles, 
the  half-hangings,  the  pitch-cappings,  the  merciless  inhumanity, 
that  spared  neither  age  nor  infancy,  that  took  no  account  of  sex  or 
helplessness,  make  the  book  a  shambles.  But  then  it  is  truth, 
and  truth  does  not  spare  the  susceptibilities.  If  it  had  not  great 
humane  qualities  it  would  be  intolerable." 

Mrs.  Tynan-Hinkson  mentions  Irish  writers  who  will  probably 
be  heard  of  for  the  first  time  by  many.  Frank  Mathew,  who  has 
now  ceased  to  write,  is  the  author  of  novels  "which  ought  to  be 
held  in  high  honor  in  Ireland,  and  to  have  won  for  their  author 
the  consideration  of  all  those  who  care  for  what  is  excellent  in 
literature."  His  books  are  "The  Wood  of  Bramble,"  "Love  of 
Comrades,"  "The  Spanish  Wine."  Grace  Rhys  is  mentioned, 
whose  trilogy  of  Irish  novels,  "Mary  Dominic,"  "The  Wooing  of 
Sheila,"  "The  Prince  of  Lisnover,"  are  "books  of  a  remarkable 
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quality."  We  read  of  Julia  Crottie,  who  is  "that  very  rare  thing, 
an  Irish  realist."  Had  she  been  Scotch,  the  writer  observes,  her 
two  books,  "Neighbors"  and  "The  Other  Land."  would  have  been 
known  to  the  English-speaking  or  English-reading  world  which 
so  well  knows  George  Douglas's  "The  House  of  the  <  Ireen  Shut- 
ters." With  the  latter,  "her  hook  has  something  in  common,  altho 
the  gloom  and  bitterness  in  her  are  lightened  by  poetry  and  roman- 


with  a  view  to  its  extension  and  improvement.  From  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  institutions  facts  were  ascertained  which  are 
tabulated  thus : 


\Vlio  is  leading  a  vigorous  modern  movement  to  introduce  the 
study  of  music  in  its  "cultural"  aspects  in  all  the  colleges  and 
universities. 

tic  vision."  There  are  also  such  less  neglected  writers  as  Emily 
Lawless,  Jane  Barlow,  Rosa  Milholland,  and  Hannah  Lynch. 
"All  the  long  list  is,  in  reality,  a  list  of  failures — failures  in  the 
vulgar  sense  that  the  books  bring  the  authors  little  or  no  money; 
but  failures  also  in  the  poignant  sense  that  they  bring  them  no 
readers." 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  COLLEGE 

T  " '-  collegiate  study  of  music  has  advanced  so  far  in  very  re- 
-*■  cent  years  that  "approximately  one-half  the  colleges  in  the 
country  ((insider  the  study  of  music  sufficiently  valuable  to  receive 
ignition  in  the  curriculum."  This  statement  is  based  upon  in- 
vestigations made  by  Prof.  Leonard  B.  McWhood,  of  Columbia 
University,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  which  endeavors  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  education  in  music  in  educational  institutions  of 
all  grades.  The  beginning  has  been  made  with  the  colleges,  on 
the  idea  that  the  college  is  the  key  to  the  situation.  "  If  the  col- 
lege gives  adequate  instruction  in  music,  counting  toward  its  de- 
grees and  for  entrance,"  observes  Professor  McWhood,  in  The 
Musician  (Boston,  April),  "it  will  become  imperative  lor  second- 
ary schools  and.  in  turn,  schools  of  lower  grade  to  give  similar 
instruction."     The  committee   above   mentioned  was  appointed  by 

the  Eastern  Educational  Music  ( lonference  (an  association  of  col- 

ite  teachers  of  music  with  selected  secondary  teachers  of  music, 
in  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States),  to  gather  statis- 
tics concerning  the  present  status  of  collegiate  instruction  in  music. 


In  the    New  England 
States,  XewYork.  New- 
Jersey,   and    Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  the  re- 
mainder of  the 
country 

Total. 

Colleges  granting  credit  in 
music,  both  for  entrance 
and  toward  a  degree. 

12* 

4 

16 

Colleges  granting  credit  in 
music  for  entrance,  but 
not  toward  a  degree 

— 

3 

3 

Colleges  granting  credit  in 
music  toward  a  degree 
but  not  for  entrance 

10 

29 

39 

Colleges  maintaining  de- 
partments of  music,  but 
granting  no  credit  of  any 

4 

3 

7 

Colleges  having  no  depart- 
ments of  music,  and  grant- 
ing no  credit   in  music... 

35 

23 

58 

♦Since  this  article  was  written,  Mount  Holyoke  College  (February,  19081  and 
Boston  University  (March,  10.08)  have  adopted  entrance  credit  in  music;  both 
had  previously  granted  credit  in  music  toward  the  degree. 

The  comparative  newness  of  these  facts  is  shown  by  the  writer 
in  these  statements  : 

"Of  the  colleges  that  grant  credit  in  music  toward  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  its  equivalent,  one-Jialf  have  adopted  this 
policy  within  six  years- — two-fifths  within  four  years  ;  of  the  col- 
leges that  grant  credit  in  music  toward  entrance,  the  majority 
have  adopted  this  policy  within  tln-ee years." 

The  number  of  colleges  in  which  credit  is  granted  in  each  of 
the  various  branches  of  music  is  indicated  in  the  following  table  : 


Branches  of  music*  in  which  credit  is 
granted. 

For  Entrance. 

Toward  the  Degree. 

Musical  Appreciation    (including  His- 

9 

42 

iS 

47 

Counterpoint  (including  Fugue,  etc.).. 

9 

33 

Composition  (including  Form,  etc.).... 

— 

iS 

10 

21 

*  A  few  colleges  mention  credit  in  Ear  Training,  School  Music,  etc. 
The  writer  adds : 

"Among  the  many  interesting  facts  disclosed  by  the  replies  of 
the  various  colleges,  none  is  more  significant  than  the  wide-spread 
demand  that  the  aim  of  collegiate  instruction  in  music  shall  be, 
primarily,  cultural  rather  than  technical.  The  feeling  seems  to  be 
prevalent  among  educators  that  the  principal  function  of  a  collegi- 
ate department  of  music  is,  not  the  training  of  professional  musi- 
cians, but  the  imparting  to  the  student  body  at  large  of  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  art  of  music,  its  development  and  its 
master  works.  And  such  instruction  is  the  very  thing  of  which 
musical  America  stands  most  in  need  !  Such  instruction,  in  col- 
leges and  in  schools,  will  soon  transform  the  musical  taste  of  our 
country  and  hasten  the  popular  appreciation  of  music,  whose  ab- 
sence we  now  deplore 

"It  is  .  .  .  useless  to  hope  lor  a  musical  Utopia  in  America, 
until  a  well-developed  national  appreciation  of  music  shall  have 
furnished  the  fertile  soil  in  which  alone  the  art  can  thrive.  It  is 
in  vain  that  we  decry  the  neglect  of  many  a  worthy  American  per- 
former or  composer  of  music,  when  the  musical  taste  of  the  .Ameri- 
can people  is  not  yet  ready  to  bestow  support  and  encouragement 
on  those  laborers  in  the  field  of  music  who  seek,  unselfishly,  the 
advance  of  their  art." 
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WHY  THE  VAUDEVILLE  PROSPERS 

THE  increasing  prosperity  of  the  vaudeville  form  of  entertain- 
ment is  explained  by  Mr.  Percy  MacKaye  as  a  direct  result 
of  our  dramatic  subservience  to  European  ideals.  The  masses,  he 
points  out,  are  uninterested  in  the  form  of  the  higher  drama  that 
we  import  from  Europe  and  of  course  turn  avidly 
to  the  entertainment  which  makes  its  appeal  more 
direct.  The  transplanted  European  play  can  at 
best,  he  asserts,  appeal  to  a  limited  public,  and 
the  masses  would  go  without  altogether  were  not 
provision  made  for  them  "by  the  unenlightened 
astuteness  of  private  enterprise."  The  people  as 
a  people  are  untouched  by  the  art  or  the  message 
of  Ibsen  and  Maeterlinck,  and  so  turn  to  "the 
ubiquitous  vaudeville  show."  Mr.  MacKaye,  in 
The  Columbia  University  Quarterly  (New  York, 
March)  goes  on  to  indicate  some  of  the  funda- 
mental features  of  vaudeville  entertainments  and 
the  consequences  to  "the  millions  and  tens  of 
millions  of  theatergoers  "  whose  only  entertain- 
ment is  of  that  nature.     Thus  : 

"An  analysis  of  the  nature  of  vaudeville  and 
its  effect  upon  the  masses  will,  I  think,  reveal  at 
least  these  four  elements  vitiating  to  the  American 
native  capacity  for  a  true  drama  of  democracy  : 

"  First,  its  intermittent  appeal,  whereby  the 
variety  show  is  destructive  of  all  sustained  con- 
centration on  the  part  of  its  audience,  numbing  its 
sense  of  logical  coherence,  esthetic  unity,  and  the 
constructive  harmonies  of  dramatic  action 

"Secondly,  its  necessary  appeal  to  average 
taste  and  minimum  critical  faculty.  .  .  .  Now, 
average  taste,  of  course,  is  bad  taste,  and  since 
bad  taste  iufactu  is  more  dependable  than  good 
taste  in  posse,  the  policy  of  vaudeville  becomes 
the  progressive  cultivation  in  the  public  of  aver- 
age or  bad  taste,  and  the  gradual  paralysis  of 
the  people's  critical  faculty. 

"Thirdly,  its  pseudo-morality:  With  knowing 
regard  for  the  prejudices  of  conventional  ethics, 
the  wares  of  its  variety  are  advertised  as  alike 
innocent  for  sucklings'and  sinners  ;  whereas,  in  ac- 
tual performance,  the  equivocal  hint  and  the  name- 
less innuendo,  by  consciously  avoiding  a  legal  in- 
decency, are  doubly  corrupt  by  their  hypocrisy. 

"  Fourthly,  its  dementedness.  .  .  .  The  un- 
meaning haste,  the  exaggerated  feat  of  skill,  the  baseless  mirth, 
the  overtaxed  fatigue,  are  evidences  not  of  spontaneous  and  whole- 
some revelry,  but  of  neurasthenia. 

"All  these  vitiating  elements  of  vaudeville  are,  of  course, 
glossed  and  in  part  atoned  by  frequent  exhibits  of  sound  powers, 
flashes  of  consummate  wit,  splendid  inventions  of  science,  brief 
revelations  of  genius,  yet  as  a  substitute  for  a  native  drama  of 
democracy,  its  results  are  perilous  to  our  generation.  For  its  re- 
sults are  these  :  that  it  substitutes  forgetfulness  of  civic  life  for 
consciousness  of  civic  life ;  individual  entertainment  for  com- 
munal self-expression ;  sensuous  callousness  for  sensuous  en- 
kindlement ;  and  popular  '  monkey-tricks  '  for  the  suoreme  fine  art 
of  humanity 

"  But  with  the  growth  of  organization  in  the  theater  as  a  business 
it  has  become  yearly  more  apparent  that  the  chaotic  stuff  of  our 
dramatic  world  is  revolving  itself  into  two  utterly  sundered 
spheres  :  First,  the  segregated  drama,  based  on  European  ideals ; 
second,  vaudeville,  a  mdlange  of  amusements,  variously  adapted 
from  the  drama,  the  cafe's  chantatits,  and  the  cock-pits.  In  the 
first,  the  drama  is  considered  as  a  fine  art  for  the  few.  In  the 
second,  the  drama  is  considered  not  as  a  fine  art  at  all,  but  as  a 
heterogeneous  entertainment  for  the  many.  .  .  .  Between  those 
two  ideals  and  distinct  from  each,  exists,  potential,  a  third  ideal — 
an  ideal  correspondent  to  the  essential  genius  and  the  native  op- 
portunity of  our  American  nation  and  its  dramaturgy.  That 
third  ideal  is  the  drama  of  democracy — the  drama  as  a  fine  art 
for  the  many." 


PERCY   MACKAYE, 

Who  charges  that' the  vaudeville  show 
is  offered  to  the  masses  as  a  substitute 
for  a  native  drama,  and  is  thereby  giv- 
ing "  popular  monkey-tricks"  in  place 
of  "  the  supreme  fine  art  of  humanity." 


FRUITS  OF  THE  CONRIED  REGIME 

r  I  "  H  E  joyful  tale  of  successful  opera-giving  told  last  week  about 
-*■  Mr.  Hammerstein's  closing  season,  becomes  almost  a  dirge 
when  the  Metropolitan's  affairs  are  recounted.  Mr.  Conried's  re- 
tirement in  broken  health  evokes  sympathy  for  his  personal  mis- 
fortune, but  does  not  preclude  the  analysis  of 
failure  that  has  attended  his  incumbency.  Such 
at  least  is  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Henderson's  review 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  tho  Mr.  Aldrich  in  The 
Times  thinks  "it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  he 
leaves  the  Metropolitan  in  a  better  position  than 
that  in  which  he  took  it,"  especially  since  under 
his  regime  the  opera  has  been  "more  firmly  en- 
trenched than  ever  in  the  favor  of  the  public." 
According  to  Mr.  Henderson,  the  departing  di- 
rector was  the  choice  of  a  body  of  "expert  busi- 
ness men  "  as  the  managing  director  of  an  artistic 
enterprise,  tho  he  "had  absolutely  no  acquaint- 
ance with  its  methods  or  its  traditions."  "The 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,"  this  critic  asserts, 
"has  steadily  gone  down-hill  since  the  first  foam 
of  excitement  over  the  'Parsifal'  production  sub- 
sided. Even  the  cheap  sensationalism  of  the 
'  Salome'  incident  did  not  help  it."  The  per- 
formances of  last  season  he  calls  "bad,"  those 
of  the  one  just  closing  "worse."  "  If  the  system 
now  in  vogue  in  the  house  were  to  be  continued 
another  year,  they  would  be  still  worse,  and  the 
vociferous  claims  of  Mr.  Hammerstein  would  be 
pronounced  by  the  public  just  and  even  modest." 
"The  old  order  passeth,  giving  way  to  new,"  but 
Mr.  Henderson  greets  the  new  with  a  tone  of 
pessimism.  The  outlook  for  the  coming  season 
is  not  rosy,  he  thinks,  and  gives  some  reasons  : 

"It  is  true  that  we  are  to  have  new  blood  in 
the  management  and  that  the  direction  is  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  know  the  opera  game 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  But  the  directors  of 
the  company  behind  Mr.  Conried  have  failed  sig- 
nally in  one  detail. 

"They  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Conried  the  power  to  engage  singers  for  next 
season.  The  result  is  that  the  expenses  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  will  be  larger  than  ever  and  that  a  lot 
of  useless  lumber  will  be  retained." 

His  subsequent  comment  may  perhaps  put  a  new  light  on  what 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  waning  popularity  of  German  opera: 

"At  the  risk  of  offending  several  great  dignitaries  in  the  world 
of  'art'  this  commentator  is  impelled  to  say  that  the  secret  of  the 
present  want  of  interest  in  the  Wagnerian  works  is  to  be  found  in 
the  unattractiveness  of  the  interpreters.  The  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  does  not  possess  a  single  tenor  capable  of  any  charm  in  such 
roles  as  Tristan  and  Siegfried. 

"  The  impersonators  of  these  parts  are  honest,  industrious,  well- 
schooled  performers,  without  any  poetic  imagination  and  without 
any  eloquence  for  the  public.  The  same  thing  might  be  said  of 
singers  of  some  other  roles.  What  the  house  needs  worse  than 
anything  else  in  its  German  department  is  new  singers. 

"  It  is  useless  to  bring  over  men  like  Mahler  and  expect  them  to 
solve  the  problem  in  spite  of  the  drawbacks  on  the  stage.  The 
Italian  operas  can  be  made  to  interest  the  public  as  long  as  two 
or  three  good  singers  are  in  the  cast.  With  Messrs.  Caruso  and 
Scotti  and  Mme.  Eames,  for  example,  'Tosca'  goes  well  enough 
to  please  the  great  mass  of  opera-goers. 

"But  what  is  the  state  of  affairs  with  'Die  Walkiire'  or  'Tristan 
und  Isolde'?  The  plain  and  unvarnished  truth  is  that  at  the 
present  time  a  performance  of  'Tristan  und  Isolde'  hangs  almost 
wholly  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Isolde  and  the  conductor.  The 
Italian  performances  have  all  the  'stimmung'1  (as  the  Germans 
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call  it)  that  there  is  in  the  works.  The  German  performances  fall 
far  short  of  the  ideal.  Some  of  them  have  been  so  deadly  dull 
that  the  Sun's  observer  has  wondered  that  people  remained  after 
the  first  act. 

"  It  is  useless  for  opponents  of  Wagner  to  tell  us  that  this  dul- 
ness  is  in  the  works  themselves,  because  those  of  us  who  began 
going  to  the  opera  before  1900  know  better.  Vet  think  what  a 
generation  of  young  opera-goers  has  sprung  up  in  those  last  eight 
years!  Not  only  do  the  two  opera-houses  enjoy  the  presence  of 
those  who  have  grown  old  enough  in  that  time  to  go  to  the  opera, 
but  also  of  the  considerable  number  which  have  in  that  period 
acquired  the  means  to  pay  for  such  entertainment,  and  of  the  ap- 
preciable  element  which  has* in  that  time  come  from  other  places 
to  make  homes  in  New  York." 

A  significant  fact  in  the  present  conditions  of  opera  in  this  city, 
says  .Mr.  Henderson,  "  is  that  the  taste  of  the  public  of  to-day  is 
far  below  that  of  the  public  which  used  to  attend  the  performances 
in  the  old  Academy  of  Music  twenty-five  years  ago."  He  con- 
tinues with  an  account  of  conditions  that  even  the  new  manage- 
ment, he  fears,  will  be  powerless  to  change.     Thus  : 

"  All  that  a  singer  has  to  do  in  order  to  have  success  now  is  to 
sing  loud,  fast,  or  high,  and  if  he  can  do  two  of  these  at  once  he  is 
great.     If  he  can  do  all  he  is  the  greatest. 

"  Refinement  of  style,  perfect  beauty  of  voice  from  top  to  bottom, 
intelligence  in  phrase  and  nuance,  acquaintance  with  the  correct 
manner  of  delivering  the  music  of  any  particular  period  or  com- 
poser, count  for  nearly  nothing. 

"The  antics  of  Chaliapine  in  Mozart  or  the  extraordinary  physi- 
cal industry  of  Miss  Farrar  in  all  her  roles,  or  the  inexcusable 
slaughter  of  the  measures  of  'Marguerite'  by  Mary  Garden  are 
applauded  by  present  audiences  quite  as  vigorously  as  the  vocal 
feats  of  Mme.  Tetrazzini. 

"We  are  told  that  the  last-named  singer  is  to  be  paid  more  money 
for  her  services  next  season  than  Jean  de  Reszke  or  Melba  ever 
received.  All  these  things  we  owe  to  the  steady  and  persistent 
debasement  of  public  taste  by  the  downward  movement  of  the 
standards  of  opera  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House." 


NO  ''SLUMP"   IN  THE  BOOK  TRADE 

THE  "facts"  upon  which  Mr.  Merton  H.  Forrester  based  his 
prophecy  of  a  revolution  in  the  book-publishing  trade  are 
declared  unfounded  by  Tlie  Publishers'1  Weekly  (New  York, 
April  4).  Mr.  Forrester,  whose  words  we  quoted  from  the  April 
Munsey's  in  our  issue  of  April  4,  asserted  that  there  had  been  a 
"slump"  in  the  book  trade  since  the  golden  days  of  1895-1900, 
but  the  editor  of  the  journal  supposed  to  keep  an  argus-eyed  watch 
upon  this  very  industry  declares  that  unless  "we  have  been  de- 
ceived by  all  reports,  the  case  is  quite  the  contrary."     Further  : 

"  Indeed,  not  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  there  been  greater 
activity  and  more  prosperity  in  the  hook  business  than  in  the  past 
seven  years,  including  1907,  when  the  financial  depression  affected 
almost  every  business  excepting  the  book  trade;  and  as  for  the 
immediate  future  a  glance  at  the  books  announced  in  our  Spring 
Announcement  number  must  convince  even  the  most  skeptical  that 
the  publishing-trade  is  full  of  hope  and  activity." 

Concerning  Mr.  Forrester's " attack  "  upon  the  publisher  for  "his 
lack  of  enterprise  and  his  failure  to  adjust  the  management  of  his 
business  to  the  conditions  of  the  time  in  which  he  lives"— that  is, 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  cheaper  magazines  and  cut  down  the  price 
ol  hooks  —  we  read  : 

"  It  would  be  hopeless,  we  suppose,  to  attempt  to  convince  this 
writer  of  his  error  in  this  respect.  We  have  always  been  under  the 
impression  that  every  publisher  worthy  of  the  name  was  untiring 
in  his  activity  to   watch  lor  and  lay   hold   upon  any  and  every  new 

idea  and  invention  of  genius  to  build  up  and  develop  his  business. 
Circumstances  oblige  him  to  be  always  alert  and  in  advance  of  his 

constituency   in   every   direction  if   he  would    hold  his  own  against 
his  competitors.     While  at  times  a    publisher  may  indulge  himself 

in  the  luxury  oi  presenting  to  the  public  a  hook  which  he  believes 
is  a  good  one,  and  of  taking  the  risk  oi  its  becoming  an  unprofitable 

investment  from    a  business  point    of   view,  he    would    be   blind    to 


his  own  interests  if  he  persisted  in  such  a  course  and  overlooked 
the  fact  that  he  must  conduct  his  business  to  conform  'to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  time  in  which  he  lives.'  The  stability  of  the  pub- 
lishing-trade as  a  whole  is  a  living  witness  to  the  fact  that  its 
members  are  not  remiss  in  this  respect. 

"  Further  on  in  his  article  Mr.  Forrester  thinks  that  he  has  dis- 
covered where  'the  fault  lies'  which  has  caused  his  imaginary 
'slump'  in  the  publishing  business.  It  is  simply  that  'the  publisher, 
even  when  he  does  secure  a  book  of  merit,  handicaps  its  sale  by 
offering  it  at  the  prices  established  years  and  years  ago.'  It  would 
not  satisfy  Mr.  Forrester,  we  suppose,  to  assert  that  never  were 
more  solid  books,  better  and  more  attractively  made,  offered  at 
such  reasonable  prices  as  at  the  present  time.  Good  books  by 
contemporary  writers  of  reputation  were  always  dear,  and  will 
always  be  dear.  Yet  ever  were  publishers  keen  and  enterprising 
enough — from  Bonn's  day  to  the  present,  and  never  more  so  than 
in  this  year  of  Anno  Domini,  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  most 
impecunious  reader  the  best  of  the  world's  literature,  in  editions 
that  fifty  years  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  very  ne  plus 
ultra  of  book-making.  Good  books,  that  is,  the  product  of  mod- 
ern scholarship  and  research,  will  always  be  dear  because  the 
demand  for  them  is  bound  to  be  small." 


A  LOSS  TO  THE  COLLEGE  WORLD 

HP* HAT  the  intellectual  sympathy  which  once  existed  as  a  bond 
*■  between  all  university  men  is  broken  down  by  modern  ideas 
of  pedagogic  theory  is  asserted  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
In  commenting  upon  this  assumption,  it  remarks  that  while  the 
severing  of  this  bond  may  not  be  seriously  felt  by  graduates  out 
in  the  busy  world,  it  comes  as  a  real  loss  to  the  college  community 
itself,  especially  to  the  faculty.  It  deplores  the  passing  of  "  an  older 
day,  when  every  member  of  the  teaching  staff  had  a  rich  intel- 
lectual equipment  in  common  with  all  the  rest ;  when  none  of 
them  was  uninformed  or  uninterested  with  reference  to  any  great 
social,  literary,  religious,  or  political  movement  of  the  day."  Con- 
tinuing, the  writer  pictures  such  conditions  as  these  : 

"  It  is  not  putting  it  too  strongly  to  say  that  in  no  American  col- 
lege to-day,  with  equipment  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  the  name,  can 
a  faculty  be  found  in  which  all  the  members  are  bound  together  by 
any  single  important  connecting-link  of  past  scholarly  acquirement 
or  current  intellectual  interest.  It  is  the  merest  chance  if  a  pro- 
fessor of  biology  in  the  younger  ranks  can  meet  the  professor  of 
Greek  understandingly  even  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  root- 
meanings  of  the  Greek  terms  in  his  technical  vocabulary.  The 
professor  of  mathematics  must  steer  clear  of  any  formula  or  theo- 
rem beyond  the  freshman  year  to  avoid  the  chance  of  flooring  half 
the  young  professors  and  instructors  in  any  single  scientific  de- 
partment, except  that  of  physics  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  professor  of 
intellectual  and  moral  philosophy  does  not  hopelessly  expose  the 
ignorance  of  the  whole  faculty  at  every  social  gathering  is  due  in 
no  small  part  to  the  other  fact  that,  except  in  the  larger  institu- 
tions, he  is  also  president,  and  therefore  absent  in  quest  of  funds 
for  the  equipment  of  some  new  scientific  laboratory.  It  is  never 
certain  that  the  professor  of  French  can  address  a  sentence  of 
three  words  in  that  language  to  the  professor  of  German  without 
causing  embarrassment  ;  and  we  have  recently  known  even  a  pro- 
lessor  of  Latin  to  be  driven  to  outside  help  by  a  Greek  quotation 
in  a  paper  which  it  became  his  duty  to  put  through  the  press.  The 
professor  of  history  has  long  ceased  to  hope  for  intelligent  con- 
versation with  the  rest  of  the  faculty  on  any  historical  topic  bo- 
fore  the  Civil  War,  and  the  professor  of  English  solaces  himself 
for  the  lack  of  sympathetic  discussion  of  any  particular  author  by 
the  freedom  with  which  he  may  now  quote  from  the  entire  field, 
Beowulf  to  Bangs,  with  no  danger  whatever  of  being  called  to  ac- 
count for  his  general  inaccuracies,  growing  out  of  his  special  de- 
votion to  Whitman  and  (i.  Bernard  Shaw.  Even  when  Greek 
meets  Creek  it  may  be  no  otherwise,  for  one  of  the  two  has  possi- 
bly won  his  doctorate  by  a  thesis  on  the  use  of  the  genitive  abso- 
lute in  Herodotus  and  is  now  devoting  his  whole  attention  to  the 

syntax  of  the  cases  in  the  later  historians:  while  the  other  ground 
his  degree  out  of  the  recent ly  discov  ered  fragments  of  Herondas, 
and  is  at  present  confining  his   researches   to  the  representation   of 

women  in  the  Greek  lvric  poets  prior  to  Callimachus." 
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TEMPLE    OF  JUPITER    ON  THE  ACROP- 
OLIS AT  ATHENS. 


THE    DEVILS    BRIDGE     NEAR    THE 
RIVER    WYE   IN    ENGLAND. 


A   MOUNTAIN    VILLAGE  IN  NORTH 
AFRICA. 


RUINS   OK  A  TEMPLE   IN   SICILY. 


VACATION  TRIPS  TO  EUROPE 


GENERAL  PRELIMINARY  HINTS 


Men  and  women  now  contemplating  a 
vacation  trip  to  Europe — many  of  them  for 
the  first  time — will  find  no  better  pre- 
liminary advice  than  such  as  is  contained 
in  William  J.'Rolfe's  "Satchel  Guide  to 
Europe"  ($1.50),  of  which  the  thirty-sev- 
enth annual  edition  has  just  appeared,  in 
Miss  Josephine  Tozier's  "Travelers' Hand- 
book "  ($1),  recently  revised  and  largely  re- 
written, and  in  Presbrey's  "  Information 
Guide  for  Transatlantic  Travelers  "  (25 
cents).  Each  book  serves  a  distinct  and 
separate  purpose,  Mr.  Rolfe  (except  for  his 
"Introduction")  dealing  with  sight-seeing 
— the  places  worth  seeing  and  the  conveni- 
ences for  reaching  them,  Miss  Tozier  and 
Mr.  Presbrey  with  the  practical  details  of 
travel  itself — post,  routes,  expenses,  care  of 
baggage,  creature  comforts,  etc. 

Miss  Tozier  says,  "  Nothing  can  be  more 
reckless  than  the  rushing  about  Europe 
done  by  individuals  who  imagine  there  is 
no  limit  to  their  endurance."  While  it  is 
"advisable  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of 
strange  countries,"  the  tourist  must 
remember  that  he  "may  journey  through 
many  lands  in  a  few  weeks  if  the  traveling 
is  done  in  a  sane  manner."  Invalids, 
taking  journeys  moderately,  have  been 
known  to  return  home  "greatly  benefited 
by  the  outing";  whereas,  strong  young 
persons,  "carried  away  by  restless  energy, 
have  returned  to  suffer  for  months  from 
nervous  exhaustion."  Mr.  Rolfe  in  his 
"  Introduction  "  is  equally  insistent  on  this 
point: 

"Last  but  not  least,  be  sure  that  you 
lay  out  your  whole  route  before  leaving 
home.  Decide  upon  your  whole  line  of 
travel,  and  the  time  you  will  spend  at 
each  point;  decide  what  you  want  to  see, 
or  have  time  to  see,  and  then  write  out  a 
skeleton  of  your  line  of  march." 

Of  seasickness  and  preventives  (or  at 
least  possible  cures)  Miss  Tozier  says: 

"To  go  aboard  ship  tired  from  exertion 
is  a  frequent  cause  of  seasickness.  I  wish 
it  were  possible  to  recommend  an  unfailing 
cure  for  seasickness.  A  careful  course  of 
training  for  a  week  before  sailing,  calm 
nerves,  and  great  care  about  proper  food 
on  board  ship  seem  the  safest  way  to 
avoid  this  unpleasantness.  Farewell  din- 
ner-parties are  natural  causes  of  seasick- 
ness, and  to  start  when  physically  over- 
tired is  another  mistake.  It  is  said  that 
those  who  have  come  directly  from  the 
seacoast,    when    they   have    lived    in   the 


strong  air  and  watched  the  waves,  are 
less  prone  to  be  ill.  One  traveler  recom- 
mends cotton  in  the  ears.  Another 
advises  a  pinch  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
Powdered  charcoal  after  each  meal  is 
recommended,  and  again  some  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia  in  the  morning.  Phos- 
phate of  sodium  night  and  morning  is  also 
recommended.  Travelers  are  told  to 
drink  plenty  of  hot  water  but  no  other 
liquid;  and  a  small  portion  of  beef,  well 
masticated,  as  the  only  food  taken  three 
times  a  day  for  the  first  three  days  out,  is 
a  diet  which  one  man  declares  has  saved 
him  from  sickness  in  the  severest  storms. 
There  are  a  few  'infallible'  cures  recom- 
mended for  this  uncomfortable  trouble." 

On  this  prolific  topic  Mr.  Rolfe  writes: 

"If  you  must  be  seasick,  do  not  weakly 
succumb  to  it,  but  fight  manfully  against 
it.  Keep  on  deck  as  much  as  possible, 
and  it  will  go  far  to  mitigate  the  attack. 
Lie  there,  well  wrapt  up,  rather  than  in 
the  close  atmosphere  of  your  stateroom; 
and  console  yourself  (if  you  can)  with  the 
reflection  that  the  malady  never  proves 
fatal.  We  firmly  believe  that  many  cases 
of  seasickness  originate  in  indigestion. 
Anything,  then,  that  tends  to  keep  the 
digestive  system  in  good  condition  is 
likely  to  be  indirectly  useful  in  preventing 
sickness." 

Of  the  need  for  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  Mr.  Rolfe  remarks  that  some 
such  knowledge,  especially  of  French,  "is 
very  useful  on  the  Continent,  but  one  can 
make  his  way  everywhere  with  no  language 
but  his  vernacular."  English  is  spoken 
at  all  the  first-class  hotels,  and  at  many 
of  inferior  grade,  while  at  the  railway 
stations  "there  are  always  interpreters, 
official  or  other;  and  everywhere  guides  or 
valets  de  place  can  be  found  who  speak 
English."  If  you  are  able  to  read  French, 
and  know  the  pronunciation,  a  "Phrase 
Book"  "will  help  you  to  the  minimum  of 
necessary  talk  at  hotels,  railway-stations, 
custom-houses,  etc." 

SELECTING  SHIP  AND  STATE   ROOM 

The  two  writers  already  quoted  advise 
particular  care  in  the  selection  of  ship 
and  stateroom.  "At  present,"  says  Miss 
Tozier,  "there  is  no  reason  why  the  pas- 
senger should  not  have  as  pleasant  a 
crossing  as  his  means  will  allow,  if  only 
he  be  willing  to  take  a  little  trouble  to 
insure  it."  The  prudent  traveler  "will 
never  fail  to  visit  his  ship  the  day  before 
sailing  unless  he  has  previously  traveled 
by   the   same  line   and  knows   its   accom- 


modations thoroughly.  The  steward  then 
on  duty  will  show  the  passenger  his  state- 
room, so  that  he  can  find  it  without  help 
at  once  on  the  sailing-day."  Moreover, 
there  is  no  time  like  this  to  secure  a  con- 
venient bathmg-hour.  One  can  "inter- 
view the  steward  or  stewardess  who  has 
the  baths  in  charge"  and  should  these 
functionaries  be  absent,  can  "insist  upon 
seeing  the  bathing-list  and  write  your 
name  down  that  a  desirable  bath-hour  be 
reserved.''  Otherwise  "some  one  else 
may  take  your  pet  time,  and  you  be  either 
obliged  to  crawl  out  of  the  berth  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  to  wait  until 
eleven  o'clock  before  getting  a  chance." 

Mr.  Rolfe  writes  on  this  subject,  and 
incidentally  of  others: 

"The  lowest  rates  for  first-class  passage 
are  less  than  half  the  highest,  the  range 
being  from  about  $50  up  to  $100,  $125  or 
more.  On  some  lines  there  is  a  second- 
class  fare  at  about  the  rates  of  the  first- 
class  on  cheaper  lines,  but  the  tourist  who 
has  to  be  economical  will  probably  prefer 
the  latter.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  re- 
stricted to  certain  parts  of  the  ship,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  second-class  pas- 
sengers. It  is  always  well  to  get  a  return 
ticket,  which  is  sold  at  a  reduced  rate. 
If  you  make  the  voyage  in  the  summer, 
the  earlier  you  secure  your  berth  the 
better,  as  the  most  desirable  ones  are 
likely  to  be  engaged  three  months  or  more 
in  advance. 

"Even  on  the  best  ships  there  is  quite 
a  choice  in  staterooms,  in  respect  both 
to  size  and  to  situation.  As  a  rule,  those 
nearest  the  middle  of  the  ship  are  to  be 
preferred.  Inside  rooms,  lighted  and 
ventilated  only  from  a  passageway,  and 
those  that  are  near  the  stern  are  to  be 
avoided,  if  others  are  to  be  had.  On  the 
larger  and  newer  ships,  however,  the  in- 
side rooms  are  well  ventilated  and  very 
comfortable,  as  we  can  testify  from 
personal  experience. 

"The  regular  rates  of  fare  nominally 
cover  everything  except  wines  and  liquors; 
but  it  is  customary  to  give  a  small  fee  to  the 
steward  that  waits  upon  you  at  table,  and 
to  the  one  that  takes  care  of  your  state- 
room. The  fee  for  the  former  ranges 
from  half  a  crown  to  a  sovereign ;  but  5s. 
is  probably  the  average  on  the  cheaper 
lines,  and  10s.  on  the  others.  One  usually 
gives  the  bedroom  steward  about  half  or 
two-thirds  as  much  as  the  table  steward. 
The  '  boots '  also  expects  a  shilling  or  two, 
according  to  what  he  has  done  for  you." 

Miss  Tozier's  comment  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  tips  is  as  follows: 

"The  habit  of  giving  fees  may  be  odious, 
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but  to  enjoy  a  trip  abroad  a  tourist 
should  put  aside  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
given  out  in  fees.  This  is  made  imperative 
by  universal  practise.  A  little  change 
judiciously  distributed  will  go  a  long  way 
ard  improving  his  condition  'luring 
a  transatlantic  trip.  The  first  inroad 
should  be  made  into  this  sum  on  the  visit 
first  made  to  the  ship.  The  servants  on 
shipboard  get  little  beyond  their  fees, 
which  must  be  considered  by  the  passenger 
as  part  of  the  passage-money.  The 
stewards,  if  not  properly  treated,  can  by 
various  methods  take  their  revenge." 

As  to  pocket-money  for  use  on  the 
voyage  she  says,  The  traveler  "should 
supply  himself  with  about  S  i  5  or  S20  of  the 
small  currency  of  the  country  in  which  he 
expects  to  land," — this  not  only  "for 
incidental  expenses  during  the  voyage  and 
immediate  use  upon  disembarkment. " 
It  is  unwise  to  depend  upon  the  purser, 
for  he  is  "often  unable  to  furnish  all  the 
change  needed,"  moreover,  "the  best 
rates  of  exchange  can  not  be  obtained  on 
shipboard  " 

Miss  Tozier  presents  a  table  giving  a  list 
of  the  various  lines  sailing  for  Europe 
from  American  ports,  together  with  their 
destination  and  the  piers  from  which  the 
ships  sail.  Besides  the  many  lines,  fast  and 
slow,  that  sail  from  New  York  for  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  the  Channel,  German  and 
Scandinavian  ports,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
there  are  boats  from  Boston  for  Liverpool 
and  the  Mediterranean,  one  line  from  Phila- 
delphia for  Southampton,  and  three  (in- 
clu  ling  the  Canadian  Pacific)  from  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec  for  Liverpool,  the  latter  in 
winter  starting  from  Halifax  and  St.  Johns. 

Finally  a  word  should  be  added  as  to 
excursion  parties  and  "personally  con- 
ducted" trips.  Mr.  Rolfe  says  these 
arrangements  which  are  made  at  lixt 
prices  "furnish  the  best  means  of  traveling 
economically  and  comfortably. "  They  are 
not  only  cheap,  but  "the  exact  cost  is 
known  in  advance."  Most  people  having 
very  indefinite  ideas  on  this  subject  "are 
deterred  from  venturing  lest  the  outlay 
should  prove  to  be  greater  than  they  can 
afford."  Hence  an  excursion  at  a  round 
price  of  S300,  $400,  or  $500,  with  first- 
class  conveyance  and  hotel  bills,  and 
other  ordinary  expenses  included,  "has 
the  advantage  of  settling  the  pecuniary 
lion  at  the  outset."  Miss  Tozier 
says  the  managers  of  the  best-known  of 
these  agencies  are  known  "not  only  in 
Europe  but  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,"  and 
"have  an  established  reputation  for  ad- 
mirable judgment  and  taste,  as  well  as  for 
honorable  dealing."  Not  only  do  they 
provide  the  guidance  of  competent  and 
courteous  agents,  but  they  issue  single  and 
return  tickets  for  independent  travel 
from  any  point  to  any  other. 

BOOKS  TO  READ  BEFORE  THE  TRIP 

In  the  subjoined  lists  of  suggestive  and 
informing  books  have  been  included  many 
Standard  works  with  which  most  readers  are 
already  familiar,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
number  of  newer  ones.     The  aim  has  been 

to  present  a  fairly  representative  collection 
of  modern  books  now  worth  while  for  the 

prospective  tourist  •   the  old  ones  for  a  new 

reading,  the  newer  ones  for  a  first  reading. 


In  pursuance  of  this  plan  several  great 
masterpieces  of  historical  lietion  that  are 
known  by  heart  to  many  have  been  named. 
The  list  in  the  main,  however,  is  confined  to 
books  of  travel  and  description. 

Geat  Britain  and   Ireland. 

Addison.  Julia  DeW.  The  Art  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  London.      Large  nmo.     111.     $2. 

Boas,  F.  S.  In  Shakespeare's  England.  111. 
nmo.      Si. 50. 

Kurroughs.  John.      Fresh  Fields.      nmo.      $1.25. 

Bradley,  A.  G.  Highways  and  Byways  in  the 
Lake  District  of  England.  In  the  Marsh  and 
Border  Land  of  Wales.  Two  volumes.  Sold 
separately.     S3  each. 

Bumpus,  T.  Francis.  The  Cathedrals  of  England 
and  Wales.      111.     3  Vols.     $6. 

Carlyle,  Thomas.      My  Irish  Journey.     Si. 

Carnegie.  Andrew.  An  American  Four-in-Hand 
in   Britain.      Si. 5°. 

Oram,  Ralph  Adams.  The  Ruined  Abbeys  of 
Great  Britain.     111.     $2.50. 

Dickens,  Charles.     Barnaby  Rudge. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo.      English  Traits. 

Geddie,  J.      Romantic  Edinburgh.      $2. so. 

G  Wynne,  S.  Highways  and  Byways  of  Donegal. 
nmo.     111.     $2. 

Hare,  Augustus  J.  C.  Walks  in  London.  2  vols. 
S3. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  Our  Old  Home.  English 
Note-Books.     Two  vols.     Sold  separately.     $1  each. 

Hole,  S.  R.     A  little  Tour  in  Leland. 

Hoppin,  James  M.  Old  England,  Its  Scenery, 
Art  and   People.     $1.75. 

Hutton,  Laurence.  Literary  Landmarks  of 
London  Illustrated.  nmo.  111.  ($1.75;  Literary 
Landmarks  of  Edinburgh.      111.      nmo.     $1. 

Howells,  William  D.  London  Films.  111.  8vo. 
$2.25. 

Irving,  Washington.     The  Sketch-Book. 

James,   Henry.      English   Hours.      111.      8vo.      S3. 

Johnson,  C.  Among  English  Hedgerows.  111. 
$2.25. 

L,e  Gallienne,  Richard.  Travels  in  England. 
$1.50. 

Mansfield,  M.  F.  and  B.  McM.  Romantic  Ireland. 
2  vols.      111.      i6mo.      S3. 

Olipha  nt .  Mrs.  M.  O.  W.  Royal  Edinburgh. 
111.     Small  8vo.     $2.50. 

Rimmer,     A.      About     England     with     Dickens. 

$1.2.5. 

Kolfe,  William  J.  Shakespeare  the  Boy.  Small 
8vo.     $1.25. 

Scott,  Walter.      Kenilworth. 

Singleton,  Esther.  London  as  described  by 
Great  Writers.      8vo.      Si. 60. 

Smith,    F.    Berkeley.     In  London  Town.     $1.50. 

Smith,  Goldwin.  The  Trip  to  England.  Oxford 
and  her  Colleges.  2  vols.  24010.  Sold  separately. 
Each  Si. 

Taine.  H.  A.      Notes  on  England,      nmo.     $2.50. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.  Pendennis.  Vanity  Fair. 
The  Irish  Sketch  Book. 

Thwaites,  Reuben  G.  Our  Cycling  Tour  in  Eng- 
land. 

Toz.ler,  Josephine.  Among  English  Inns.  111. 
8vo.      $2. 

Trollope,  Anthony.     Dr.  Thorne. 

Tyler,  Moses  Coit.     Glimpses  of  England. 

White,  Richard  Grant.  England,  Without  and 
Within.     $2. 

Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas.  Penelope's  Experiences 
in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.      111.    3  vols.    Sold 

separately.      Each  $2. 

Winter,  William.      Brown  Heath   and  Blue    Bells 
1  Scotland).     Shakespeare's     England.     Gray     Days 
and   (Void.      Old    Shrines  and    Ivy.      4   vols.      24ms 
Sold  separately.      Each  75  cents. 

Wolfe,  Theodore  F.  A  Literary  Pilgrimage  among 
the  Homes  of  British  Authors.      $1.25. 

Young,  Arthur.     A  Tour  in  Ireland.      2  vols.  $2. 

In  the  foregoing  list  the  works  by  the 
following  writers  may  be  named  as  es- 
pecially worthy  of  the  tourist's  attention: 
Burroughs,  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Hare  Haw- 
thorne, Hutton,  Howells,  James,  Oh phant, 
Rimmer,  Goldwin  Smith,  Taine,  White, 
Wiggm.  Winter,  and  Wolfe. 


F  R  A  Ml 

viien.   Grant,     Paris.     2  vols.     111.     i6mo.     $3. 

IliiiKhiini,  Captain  I)  The  Bastile.  2  vols.  111. 
Bvo.     S=; 

Bodley.  J.  E.  C,     Prance.     2  vols.    8vo.     S2. so. 

Brownell,  William  C.  French  Traits.  i6mo, 
$1.50. 


Champney,  Elizabeth  W.  Romance  of  the  Feu- 
dal Chateaux.  Romance  of  the  Renaissance  Cha- 
teaux. Romance  of  the  Bourbon  Chateaux. 
Romance  of  the  French  Abbeys.  111.  8vo.  4  vols. 
Sold  separately.     $3  each. 

Cook,  Theodore  Andrea.  Old  Touraine.  2  vols. 
111.     8vo.     $5. 

Dickens,  Charles.     A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

Gibson,  Charles.  Among  French  Inns.  IN. 
8vo.     $2. 

Hare,  Augustus  J.  C.  Days  Near  Paris.  111. 
nmo.  ($2. .so)  Walks  in  Paris.  111.  nmo.  (2 
vols.    $2.50.  ) 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.   French  Note-Books.    Si. 

Hugo,  Victor.  Lcs  Miserables.  Notre  Dame 
of  Paris. 

Hunnewell,  J.  P.  The  Historical  Monuments  of 
France. 

James,  Henry.  A  Little  Tour  in  France,  nmo. 
$1.50. 

Martin,  Benjamin  Ellis  and  Charlotte  N.  The 
Stones  of  Paris  in  History  and  Letters.  111.  1  2mo. 
$2. 

Miltoun,  Frances.  Rambles  in  Normandy. 
Rambles  in  Brittany.  2  vols.  111.  8vo.  Sold 
separately.     S2.50  each. 

Rose,  Celise  Whitlock.  The  Cathedrals  and  Clois- 
ters of  the  South  of  France.  111.  with  map.  2  vols. 
8vo.      $s- 

Saint -Amand,  Imbert  de.  A  series  of  26  volumes 
dealing  with  the  Social  Life  of  the  French  Court, 
from  the  Period  of  Louis  XIV.  until  the  Revolution  of 
1848.     Sold  Separately.     Each  $1.25. 

Smith,  F.  Berkeley.  How  Paris  amuses  Itself. 
(Si.  50)  Parisians  Out  of  Doors.  ($1.65)  The 
Real  Latin  Quarter.  (Si. 20)  3  vols.  nmo.  Sold 
separately. 

Taine,  H.  A.      Notes  on  Paris.     $2.80. 

Wilson,  Epiphanius.  The  French  Cathedrals. 
Folio.      $2. 

Young,    Arthur.     Travels   in    France.      1787-89. 

$1. 

Writers  especially  worth  attention:  Al- 
len, Bodley,  Brownell,  Champney,  Hare, 
Hawthorne,  James,  Martin,  Saint-Amand, 
Smith,  Taine,  and  Wilson. 

Italy. 

Addison,  Joseph.      Letters  from  Italy. 

Addison,  Julia  de  W.  The  Art  of  the  Pitti 
Palace.      Large  nmo.      111.      $2. 

Allen,  Grant.  Florence.  (2  vols.)  Venice.  (2 
vols.)     111.      i6mo.     Sold  separately.     Each   S3. 

Blashfield,  E.  H.  and  E.  W.  Italian  Cities. 
nmo.      2   vols.     $4. 

Bulwer-Lytton.     The  Last  Days  of  Pomoeii. 

Champney,  Elizabeth  W.  Romance  of  the  Italian 
Abbeys.     111.     8vo.     $3. 

Dickens,  Charles.     Pictures  from  Italy. 

Gregarovius.   Ferdinand.      Lucretia   Borgia. 

Goethe,  J.  W.  von.     A  Tour  in  Italy.     $1. 

Hare,  Augustus  J.  C.  Venice.  111.  nmo.  ($1) 
Days  Near  Rome.  111.  nmo.  (2  vols.  $3.50)  Walks 
in  Rome.  111.  nmo.  (2  vols.  $3.50)  Cities 
of  Central  Italy.  111.  nmo.  (2  vols.  S3  50) 
Cities  of  Northern  Italy.  111.  nmo.  (2  vols.  $3.5°) 
Cities  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  111.  nmo.  (1 
vol.  $2.50) 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  Italian  Note-Books.  $1. 
The  Marble  Faun. 

Hillard,  J.  S.     Six  Months  in  Italy.     $2. 

Howells,  William  D.  Italian  Journeys.  Tuscan 
Cities.  Venetian  Life.  3  vols.  Sold  separately. 
Each  $1.50. 

Hutton,  Laurence.  Literary  Landmarks  of 
Venice.  Literary  Landmarks  of  Florence.  Literary 
Landmarks  of  Rome.  3  vols.  nmo.  111.  Sold 
separately.     Each  $1. 

Lancian<,  Rudolph.  Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light 
of       ''  '  ■  Discoveries.      111.      ($6)       Pagan     and 

.'iii'v,,,,  Rome.  111.  ($6)  New  Tales  of  Old 
K.ome.     ill.     ($5) 

Norton,  Charles  Eliot.  Notes  of  Travel  and 
Study  in  Italy.     $1.25. 

Olipha  nt,  Mrs.  M.  O.  W.  The  Makers  of  Florence 
The  Makers  of  Venice.  The  Makers  of  Modern  Rome. 
Crown  8vo.  3  vols.  Sold  separately.  Each  $2.50, 
except  "Modern  Rome,"  $3. 

Pardoe,  Julia.  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Court  of 
France  in  the  17th  Century.  (3  vols.)  The  Life  of 
Marie  de  Medici.  Queen  of  France.  (3  vols.)  The 
Court  and  Reign  of  Francis  I,  King  of  France.  (3 
vols. )  111.    nmo.   Sold  separately.     $1. so  per  volume. 

Potter,  Mary  Knight.  The  Art  of  the  Venice 
Academy.      The  Art  of  the  Vatican.  3  vols.     Large 

nmo.      111.      Sold   separately.      Each   $2. 

Ituskin.  The  Stones  of  Venice,  111.  i6mo. 
3  vols.     $1.50. 

Sedgwick,  Henry  D.  A  Short  History  of  Italy, 
S2.50. 

Singleton,  Esther,  Rome  as  Described  by  Great 
Writers.  Venice  as  Described  by  Great  Writers. 
8vo.      2    vols.     Sold    separately.      111.     Si. 60. 

Smith,    F.    Hopkinson.     Gondola    Days. 
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Taine,  H.  A.  Italy  (Rome  and  Naples).  Italy 
(Florence  and  Venice),  nmo.  2  vols.  Sold 
separately.     Each  $2.50. 

Williams  E.   R.     The  Hill  Towns  of    Italy.      $3. 

Writers  whose  books  are  especially 
worth  attention:  Allen,  Blashlield, 
Champney,  Hare,  Hawthorne,  Hillard, 
Howells,  Hutton,  Lanciani,  Oiiphant, 
Pardoe,  Ruskin,  Singleton,  and  Taine. 

Belgium,    Holland.  Germany,  Switzer- 
land,   and    Greece. 

Allen,  Grant.  Belgium:  its  Cities.  2  vols. 
111.      i6mo.     $3. 

Bumpus,  T.  Francis.  The  Cathedrals  and 
Churches  of  the  Rhine  and  North  Germany.  111. 
$2. 

De  Amici,  Edmondo.  Holland  and  Its  People. 
Spain  and  the  Spaniards. 

De  Stael,  Madame.     Germany.      $2.50. 

Grlffls,  William  Elliot.  An  American  in  Holland. 
$1.50. 

Guerber,   H.  A.     Legends  of  the  Rhine.     $1.50. 

Mardcn,  P.  S.  Greece  and  the  JE^a.n  Islands. 
$3- 

McCrackan.  W.  D.  The  Fair  Land  Tyrol.  ($2) 
Romance  of  Teutonic  Switzerland.  ($3)  2  vols. 
111.      i6mo.     Sold  separately. 

Richardson,  Rufus  B.  Vacation  Days  in  Greece. 
111.      8vo.     $2. 

Singleton  Esther.  Holland  as  Described  by 
Great  Writers      111.      8vo.     $1.60. 

Stephen,  Sir  Leslie.  The  Playground  of  Europe 
(Switzerland). 

Symonds,  J.  A.  and  N.  Our  Life  in  the  Swiss 
Highlands.     $2.50. 

Tissot,  Victor.  Unknown  Switzerland.  111. 
8vo.     $3. 

Writers  especially  worth  attention : 
Allen,  De  Amici,  Guerber,  McCrackan, 
Richardson,   Stephen,    and  Tissot. 

Spain. 

Bates,  K.  L.  Spanish  Highways  and  Byways. 
$2.25. 

Field,  Henry  M.     Old  Spain  and  New  Spain.  $1.50. 

Hale,  Edward  Everett.     Seven  Spanish  Cities. 

Hare,  Augustus  J.  C.      Wanderings  in  Spain.     $2. 

Harris,  Miriam  Coles.     A  Corner  of  Spain.      $1.25. 

Hay,  John.     Castilian  Days.      i6mo.     $1.25. 

Irving,  Washington.  The  Alhambra.  Life  of 
Columbus. 

Lathrop,  George  P.     Spanish  Vistas. 

Lowell,  James  Russell.      Impressions  of  Spain. 

Smith,  F.  Hopkinson.  Well  Worn  Roads  in  Spain, 
Holland,  and  Italy.     $1.25. 

Taine,  H.  A.     A  Tour  Through  the  Pyrenees. 

Writers  especially  worth  attention:  Field, 
Hare,  Hay,  Irving,  Smith,  and  Taine. 

AS  TO  COST 

"Pretty  much  what  one  pleases,"  is 
the  amount  set  down  by  Mr.  Rolfe  as  to 
the  cost  of  a  trip  to  Europe,  but  he  adds 
that  "  it  is  certain  a  European  tour  of  three 
or  four  months  may  be  made  at  very 
moderate  expense,  if  one  lives  at  the 
cheaper  hotels  or  restaurants,  rides  in  sec- 
ond-and  third-class  cars,  and  is  generally 
economical  in  his  habits."     He  continues: 

"For  a  tour  of  four  months,  all  necessary 
expenses  (allowing  $125  for  a  return  ticket 
for  the  ocean  passage)  may  be  covered  by 
$400.  This  could  be  reduced  somewhat 
by  one  who  is  familiar  with  French  and 
German.  It  will  be  understood  that 
this  covers  only  necessary  expenses;  no 
allowance  being  made  for  clothing,  curi- 
osities, and  other  'extras.'  The  ex- 
pense will  of  course  vary  with  the  distance 
one  travels  in  a  given  time.  If  one  goes 
from  Liverpool  to  Naples  in  three  months, 
it  will  cost  him  more  than  if  he  does  not 
go  beyond  Switzerland.  The  expense 
will  also  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
time  spent  in  the  British  Isles,  where 
hotel  bills  will  average  from  25  to  50  per 
cent,  higher    than    on    the    Continent.      If 

GREAT  BEAR    SPRING    WATER. 
"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 


How  Can  I  Know 
About  Paint 

Before 

Use  It? 


asks  the  cautious  man  or  woman.  After 
the  paint  is  on  the  house  it  is  too  late. 
The  money,  not  only  for  the  paint,  but 
for  the  painter's  labor,  has  been  spent. 
Why  not  do  as  the  big  paint  users  do — 
railroads,  contracting   painters,  factory 
owners,  etc.  ? — they  test  White  Lead, 
which  is  the  solid  ingredient  of  all  good 
house  paint,  before  it  is  applied. 

The  paint  ingredients  (White  Lead,  Linseed  Oil 
and  coloring  matter)  should  always  be  bought  separately 
and  mixed  by  the  painter  fresh  for  each  job.     The  test  for  quality 
is  then  made  before  the  paint  is  mixed.      It  is  not  a  bit  compli- 
cated;   all  one  needs  is  a  flame  (candle,  gas  or  spirit  lamp)  and  a 
blowpipe  to  intensify  the  heat. 

White  Lead  is  corroded  metallic  lead,  the  same  as  shot,  lead-pipe  or  home- 
made sinkers  for  fishing  lines.  Intense  heat  forces  the  pasty  "White  Lead"  back 
into  its  original  form  of  metallic  lead.     If,  therefore,  your  experiment  fails  to 

produce  any  little  globules  of 
metallic  lead,  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  supposed  White  Lead  is 
either  adulterated  or  totally  bogus. 

We  will  furnish  the  necessary 
Blowpipe   Free  upon  request 


FULL  WEIGHT  KEGS 

The  Dutch  Boy  Painter  on  a 
keg  guarantees  not  only  pur- 
ity, but  full  weiqlit  of  White 
Lead.  Our  packages  are  not 
weighed  with  _the  contents; 
each  keg  contains  the  nmount 
of  White  Lead  designated  on 
the  outside. 


Jf  you  wish  to  test  paint.    We  are  glad 
to    have    you    test    our   White    Lead. 
Would  we  dare  to  do  this,  if  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  purity 
of  our  product?    Ask  for  Test  Equipment  R.     Address 

NATIONAL    LEAD    COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  following  cities  is  nearest  you: 

New  York..  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 

Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 

Philadelphia  (John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.); 

Pittsburgh  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.) 


IRRIGATED 


PUBLIC 
LANDS 

In  Idaho 
BOOKLET  FREE 


1224  D  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago 


1 


THIS  bank  affords  every  as- 
surance  of  safety  for  deposits 
by  reason  of  its  ample  capital 
and  conservative  management. 
Please  write  for  booklet  "  D." 


FIRST  TRUST  and  SAYINGS  BANK 

BILLINGS,      MONT. 


SECTION  A  LI 
BOOKCASES 

V      1     I 


YOU  WILL  FIND 

many  new  and  desirable  features  in  the  popular-priced 
though  well-built  and  attractive 

CENTURY    SECTIONAL    BOOKCASE. 

The  many  improvements  which  are  possessed  by  the 
Century  exclusively  have  entirely  overcome  the  failings 
common  to  many  others  and  make  them  most 

SATISFACTORY,  DURABLE  and  CONVENIENT. 

One  of  the  Century  features  of  special  importance  is 
the  roller  bearing  door,  which  is  instantly  detachable 
without  interfering  with  the  book  section. 

Ourfree  Catalogue  gives  in  detail  the  Century  features 
and  explains  just  what  they  accomplish.  Direct  from 
Factory  to  User  at  Factory  prices  and 

SOLD  ON  APPROVAL 

so  you  incur  no  risk.     Made  in  many  grades  from  Plaia 

OaktoSolid  Mahogany.     Write  for  Catalogue  Xo. 12  to-day . 

CENTURT  CABINET  CO.,  48  C,  West  27th  St.,  New  York 

Factory,  Fort  Plain,  N.  V. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  INDISPENSABLE  BOOK 


BUILDING 
A  HOME 

H.  W.  Desmond  and  H.  W.  Frohne 

Size,   6x9.      200  Pages.      100  Illustra- 
tion*, Plans,  Specifications.    /\iet,  SI -SO 
Postage,    14  c. 


Mr.  Desmond,  editor  of  The  Architectural 
Record,  and  Mr.  Frohne,  his  assistant,  ac- 
quaint the  owner  with  his  legitimate  require- 
ments in  the  problem  of  building  a  home,  tell 
him  what  the  architect  is  for,  what  he  does 
and  why  he  does  it,  inform  him  of  what  the 
builder  should  do  and  what  he  should  be 
held  to  account  for  by  the  architect,  tell  him 
of  materials,  methods  of  construction,  details 
of  equipment,  drainage,  plumbing,  heating, 
ventilating,  decoration,  furnishing,  etc.,  etc. 
The  book  is  thoroughly  illustrated  with 
plans  and  photographs,  consistently  drawn 
to  the  same  scale  throughout,  and  should 
prove  indispensable  to  the  home-builder. 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

UNION  SQUARE  NEW  YORK 


THE;    BABYLONIAN 

TALMUD 

Complete  in  10  volumes 

Translated  from  the  original  text  Into  English 

BY 

Dr.  MICHAEL  L.  RODKINSON 

(The  only  translation  In  the  world.) 
Send  for  Prospectus. 

THE    NEW   TALMUD    PUBLISHING   CO. 
778  Colonial  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mats. 


Squeezed 

from  the  lives  of 
112  Great,  Big 
Business  Men 

One  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  world's 
master  business  men  have  written  ten 
books  —  2193  papes — 1497  vital  business 
secrets.  In  them  is  the  best  of  all  that 
they  have  been  able  to  squeeze  from  their 
own  costly  experience  about  such  subjects 


as 

—Credit! 

—  Hanking 
R  (tailing 
Soliciting 

Insurance 

li  islng 
'  oiir.  ntlng 

.nllng 
-rtislnf 


-Wholesaling 

-Ke.il  Isute 

-Management 

-Organization 

-Man-Training 

-Salesmanship 

-  Man  Handling 

—Systematizing 

-Tlme-Kccping 


— Manufacturing 

—  Correspondence 

— Cost- Keeping 

Position-Getting 
— Business  Generalship 
— Competition  Fighting 
and  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  vital  busi- 
ness sul.jei  is 


I    |<*  I-   |.  A  CI/     Simply   send   us  a   postal 

i  rvjon,      i-voiv   and  ask  f  ,r  our  fr(.e  illug. 

(rated.  9.059  word  business  Booklet   which  tells  how 

I'nceleis  Business  Experience,  squeezed  from  the 

ol  112  big,  successful  men,  may  be  made  yours 

urs  to  boost  your  salary,  yours  to  increase  your 

profits.     Sending  lor  tins  free  Booklet  binds  you  to 

nothing,  involves  you  in  no  obligation:  yet  it  mm  be 

the    means   of  starting    you    on    the    road    to  better 

1  In  11  i;s.     Surely  you  will  not  deny  yourself  this  privi 

flhen   it   involves  only    the   risk   of  B  postal — a 

penny!     Tear  out  and  send  the  coupon  today. 

SYSTEM,  lfil-153  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

Send  on  your  9,059-word  free  Book. 

96-418 
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travels  second  or  third  class  in  Great 
Britain  and  first  or  second  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  lives  mainly  at  lirst-class  hotels 
(not  the  most  expensive),  and  especially 
if  he  uses  the  'hotel  coupons'  descril 
elsewhere,  he  may  estimate  his  average 
expenses  on  shore  at  five  dollars  a  day, 
assuming  that  two  thirds  at  least  of  the 
time  is  spent  on  the  Continent.  From 
seven  to  ten  dollars  a  day  is  the  estimate 
of  experienced  travelers,  if  all  expenses 
are  on  the  first-class  scale,  with  no  special 
attention   to  the  details. 

"Decide  how  much  you  will  spend 
abroad;  allow  a  margin  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  for  contingencies,  and  get  the 
letter  for  the  gross  amount.  If  you  ex- 
pect to  spend  only  two  or  three  hundred 
dollars  abroad,  you  can  take  one  hundred 
of  it  in  sovereigns,  and  the  remainder  in 
the  form  of  one  or  two  drafts  on  London. 
In  cashing  the  latter,  take  part  gold  and 
part  Bank-of-England  notes,  which  are 
more  portable.  The  various  forms  of 
'  travelers'  checks'  may  be  used  instead  of 
drafts." 

BAGS,  TRUNKS,  AND   CLOTHING. 

Miss  Tozier  and  Mr.  Rolfe  both  devote 
several  paragraphs  to  specific  details  as  to 
bags,  trunks,  and  clothing  for  the  voyage 
— one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of 
advance  consideration.  As  to  men,  Miss 
Tozier  writes: 

"A  large  valise  or  Gladstone  bag,  which 
is  easily  handled,  will  hold  all  the  clothes 
a  well-drest  man  needs  for  an  ocean  voyage. 
A  black  coat  for  dinner,  with  the  necessary 
shirts  for  such  a  toilet,  are  the  only 
luxuries  required  as  steamer  costumes. 
Outing  shirts,  underclothing,  slightly 
warmer  than  that  worn  on  shore,  a  suit 
of  clothes  which  has  seen  its  very  best 
days,  several  pairs  of  pajamas,  a  generous 
supply  of  handkerchiefs,  socks,  and  a 
sober-hued  woolen  waistcoat,  now  sold  in 
department  stores  for  five  dollars,  com- 
plete the  substance  of  what  will  go  to  fill 
this  bag.  These  articles,  with  the  addition 
of  his  bath-robe,  slippers,  and  pet  weak- 
nesses in  the  matters  of  ties,  collars,  and 
toilet  necessaries,  he  will  find  indispens- 
able. There  is  a  barber  on  every  steam- 
ship, and  in  his  shop  can  be  purchased 
all  the  luxuries  for  the  male  toilet.  A 
well-drest  man  wears  on  his  head  either  an 
English  cloth  cap  or  a  plain  yatching  cap. 
An  outing  shirt  of  quiet  color,  preferably 
white.  A  quiet  suit  with  a  sack  coat,  and 
good  rubber-soled,  low-heeled  shoes.  He 
changes  his  toilet  for  a  linen  shirt  and 
black  coat  at  dinner  time.  In  bad 
weather  a  long  heavy  overcoat  or  a  water- 
proof coat  completes  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  his  ship's  dress." 

As  to  women  she  writes : 

"  A  woman  should  have  the  most  sensible 
clothing  possible  lor  her  sex.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  what  one  woman  who 
has  crossed  the  ocean  innumerable  times 
considers  essential  to  comfort  when  pack- 
ing for  a  transatlantic  trip: 

"One  neat  plain  tailor  suit  of  heavy 
cloth;  one  pair  of  thick  silk  or  woolen 
tights;  lour  sets  of  combination  under- 
garments; four  pairs  of  stockings,  among 
them  one  very  thick  pair;  lour  shirt- 
waists, flannel  or  silk  according  to  the 
season,  or  two  of  each  kind   to  provide  tor 

sudden  changes;  a  woolen  knitted  sweater, 
three  pairs  of  pajamas;  a  light  woolen 
wrapper  for  going  to  the  bath;    a  pair  of 

woolen  slippers;  a  pair  of  shoes  with 
rubber  soles  or  heels;  a  pretty,  dressy 
1 1.  idice    for  dinnei 

"These  garments,    with    handkerchiefs 


For  Indigestion   Take 
IIOKSFOKD'S     ACID     l'MONPHATE. 

it's  an  effective  Bid  to  relieve  obstinate  Indigestion, 
nervous  dyspepsia,  headache  or  depression. 
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To  the  Booklovers 

C      A  •  Whether  your 

Of    AmeriCa.    Kbrarycom- 

w*      *    »»m«-*^«  »'W>**«      pnse8   a   nun- 

dred  treasured  volumes  or  runs  up  into  the 
thousands,  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  write 
at  once  for  booklet  showing  the  complete  line  of 
Viking  Sectional  Bookcases. 

In  these  Viking  Cases  the  enduring  qualities 
of  old-time,  hand-made  furniture  are  combined 
with  the  most  advanced  ideas  in  sectional  book- 
case construction. 

The  result  so  far  surpasses  the  old  style  section- 
al bookcasesthatbooklovers  throughout  thecoun- 
try  have  welcomed  the  Viking  with  enthusiasm. 

SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


Viking 


Unlike  ordinary  sectional  bookcases,  the  Viking 
is  not  a  mere  flimsy  shell.  Each  section  is  very 
solidly  built,  with  the  same  care  and  skill  that 
distinguished  the  work  of  the  old-school  cabinet 
makers.  It  is  the  sort  of  furniture  that  is  handed 
down  as  heirlooms. 

Cases  are  dusUproof  and  damp-proof.  Disap- 
pearing Doors  are  air -cushioned,  to  prevent 
slamming  and  breaking  of  glass,  and  run 
smoothly  on  frictionless  steel  guides. 

We  build  Viking  Sectional  Bookcases  In  many 
artistic  and  beautiful  designs. 

Plain  aud  Quarter-sawed  Oak  in  any  finish. 
Mahogany  and  other  choice  woods.  Sold  in 
high  class  furniture  stores. 

Send  for  The  Viking  Book  to-day. 

SCANDIA  FURNITURE  CO.,  Dept.  49,  Rockford,  III. 

Dealers-Attention 


Write  for  our  ntf r»ctW*> 
ageney  proposition. 


PALLISER'S 
UP-TO-DATE 
HOUSE  PLANS 

We  have  just  published  a  new  book  containing  150  up-to- 
date  plans  of  houses  costing  from  $600  to  $18,000,  which 
anyone  thinking  of  building  a  house  should  have  if  they 
wish  to  save  money  and  also  get  the  latest  and  best  ideas 
of  a  practical  architect.  It  also  gives  prices  of  working 
plans  at  about  half  the  regular  prices,  and  many  hints 
and  helps  to  all  who  desire  to  build.  160  large  octavo 
gages.  Price,  paper  cover,  $1 .00;  bound  in  cloth,  $1.50. 
Sent  by  mail,  postpaid  to  am  address  on  receipt  of  price. 
Address  J.  S.  (MilLYir.  IT  H I  I  SHI  N<  1  COMPANY, 
."'73  Hose  Street,  New  York. 
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U.S.  Army  Officers 

find  an  ideal  rid- 
ing seat  — and  so 
ill   you  — in  the 


v 


Whitman 
Saddle 


Originated  by  an  army  officer  30 

years  Ago,  ami  ever  since  supreme 

in    the   favor  of    expert  horsemen 

anil    gentlemen    riders.       Modeled 

scientifically  to  lit  horse  anatomy  and  give  perfect 

comfort   and    assured    safety    to   rider.     Lightest. 

strongest,  best 

W  8EKD  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 
7W/.S  till  dhoiit  Whitman  8oddle8  and  Ktjuip- 
Ssfftf — t-veriithhuj  "frtnn  8odtUi  to  Spur.11 

Mchlbach  Saddle  Co..  104  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


Our  renders  are  asked  to  mention  Tiik  I.itkrauy  DiOKST  when  writing  to  ndvertlsers. 
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and  neckwear,  can  easily  be  packed  into 
one  of  the  stout  ample  wicker  cases  before 
mentioned.  The  canvas  hold-all  is  an- 
other valuable  article  of  luggage  which 
can  be  purchased  now  in  any  large  de- 
partment store,  and  this  should  also  be 
legibly  marked.  In  it  wrap  up  the 
steamer-rugs,  the  pillows,  the  rain-coat, 
extra  jacket  with  the  soft  hat  or  Tam-o- 
Shanter  (no  self-respecting  woman  now 
wears  a  "yachting  cap")  and  a  woolen 
wrap  of  some  wide,  comfortable  shape 
made  to  conceal  all  discrepancies  in  time 
of  sore  need  and  seasickness.  A  canvas 
bag  with  handles,  like  a  schoolboy's  bag, 
will  be  found  extremely  useful  for  holding 
books,  writing  materials,  or  knitting. 
This  bag  can  be  hung  on  the  arm  of  the 
steamer-chair  and  serves  to  keep  these 
articles  together." 

Presbrey's  "Guide,"  discussing  these 
matters,  says: 

"Things  necessary  are  a  steamer  rug 
in  a  shawl  strap,  pocket  knife,  traveling 
ink-bottle  and  pen,  or  better  yet  a  fountain 
pen,  clothes  brush,  toilet  paper,  coin  purse, 
address  book,  visiting  cards,  extra  collar 
buttons,  shoe  laces,  colored  glasses  for 
weak  eyes  and  extra  glasses  for  those  ob- 
liged to  wear  spectacles  or  eyeglasses. 
Pins,  safety  pins,  needles  and  thread,  and 
buttons  will  also  be  found  useful,  and  for 
ladies  extra  glove  and  shoe  buttons,  sewing- 
silk,  tape,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  extra  hat 
pins.  Things  of  great  use  and  value  are 
a  diary-pack,  of  playing-cards,  field  or 
opera  glasses  or  both,  pocket  mirror,  pocket 
compass,  safety  fusees  (for  smoker's  use) 
etc." 

Even  in  midsummer  the  tourist  should 
be  prepared  for  a  possible  day  or  more  of 
cold  weather — those  chilling  blasts  that 
sweep  down  from  the  north  with  nothing 
to  obstruct  them.  "On  the  voyage, 
warm  clothing  is  indispensable,"  says  Mr. 
Rolfe,  "even  in  July  and  August.  Take 
heavy  winter  underclothing,  a  comfortable 
winter  suit  that  has  seen  its  best  day,  and 
an  old  thick  overcoat." 


LOST  $300 

Buying  Medicine  when  Kight  Food 
was  Needed. 


Money  spent  for  "tonics"  and  "  bracers" 
to  relieve  indigestion,  while  the  poor  old 
stomach  is  loaded  with  pastry  and  pork,  is 
worse  than  losing  a  pocketbook  containing 
the  money. 

If  the  money  only  is  lost  it's  bad  enough, 
but  with  lost  health  from  wrong  eating  it  is 
hard  to  make  the  money  back. 

A  Mich,  young  lady  lost  money  on  drugs, 
but  is  thankful  she  found  a  way  to  get  back 
her  health  by  proper  food.     She  writes  : 

"  I  had  been  a  victim  of  nervous  dyspepsia 
for  six  years  and  spent  three  hundred  dol- 
lars for  treatment  in  the  attempt  to  get  well. 
None  of  it  did  me  any  good. 

"Finally  I  tried  Grape-Nuts  food,  and  the 
results  were  such  that,  if  it  cost  a  dollar  a 
package,  I  would  not  be  without  it.  My 
trouble  had  been  caused  by  eating  rich  food, 
such  as  pastry  and  pork. 

"The  most  wonderful  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  me,  I  am  sure,  was  the  change  in 
my  condition  after  I  began  to  eat  Grape- 
Nuts.  I  began  to  improve  at  once,  and  the 
first  week  gained  four  pounds. 

"I  feel  that  I  cannot  express  myself  in 
terms  that  are  worthy  of  the  benefit  Grape- 
Nuts  has  brought  to  me,  and  you  are  per- 
fectly free  to  publish  this  letter  if  it  will 
send  some  poor  sufferer  relief,  such  as  has 
come  to  me." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs.     "  There's  a  Reason." 


An  Ail-Around 
Stove 

Your  kitchen  may  be  well  planned 
— everything  apparently  handy — yet  if 
there  is  no  New  Perfection  Wick  Blue 
Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove  in  it,  the  one 
greatest  convenience  of  all  is  lacking. 

The  New  Perfection"  is  a  home 
and  family  stove  —  big  enough  and 
powerful  enough  to  do  all  you'd  ever 
ask  a  cooking-stove  to  do.     The 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame 
Oil  Cook-Stove 

is  regulated  so  exactly  that  everything  you  cook  on  it  is  well  cooked.  From 
week-end  to  week-and,  in  cooking,  baking,  ironing — every  time  a  kitchen 
stove  is  needed — the  "New  Perfection"  meets  your  requirement  and  never 
heats  the  kitchen  so  that  you  are  uncomfortable.    The     New  Perfection" 

is  made  in  three  sizes.     If  not  with  your  dealer,  write 

our  nearest  agency. 

The  .RiQJJQ  LAJ*1P']S   the  most   Perfect 
yjm^r  all-round  home  light. 

Has    large   font,  best   and    latest 

center  draft  burner  and    beautiful    porcelain  shade. 

Nothing  complicated  about  the  Rayo — easily  cleaned, 

easily  managed.     If  not  with  your  dealer,  write  our 

nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


Keep  in  touch  with  what  the  World  is  doing 
in  China,  Australia,  Germany,  Russia,  the 
Orient,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  England,  America 
— All  the  Living  Centers  of  Thought,  Action, 
Genius.     Read 
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BAIWMAIL 

AT  SIX  PER  CENT 

THE  Certificates  of  Deposit  is- 
sued by  this  institution  afford 
the  following  advantages: 

1st— Absolute  safety  for  the  prin- 
cipal, the  Certificate  being 
secured  by  first  mortgages  on 
real  estate. 
2d — The  prompt  payment  of  in- 
terest, monthly,  quarterly  or 
semi-annually  as  desired. 
3d— Six  per  cent,  net,  as  they  are 
exempt  from  taxation  under 
the  laws  of  this  State. 

Please  ask  for  our  booklet  "F." 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS 
$300,000 


\      '     "\ 


5ALT  LAKE  SlCURITT  g 
andTRUST  CO 


FE.M^GURRIN 

PRESIDENT. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY\ 
-  UTAH 


I  AM  writing  this," 
says  E.  C.  Parmelee, 
HiRhlands.N.J., "by  the  light 
of  one  of  your  Angle  Lamps.    In  fact, 
I  would  not  think  of  using  any  other  light 
They  are  THE  lamps.    Every  one  who  has  seen 
mine  is  impressed  with  them.  Why,  I  have  saved 
at  least  20  times  their  cost  in  oil,  burners,  chimneys, 
and  'cuss'  words." 

iTmprov2d  Angle  Lamp 

is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas.  May  be  turned 
high  or  low  without  odor.  No  smoke,  no  danger. 
Filled  while  lighted  and  without  moving.  Requires 
filling  but  once  or  twice  a  week.  It  floods  a  room 
with  its  unequalled,  soft,  mellow  light.  WRITE 
FOR  OUR  CATALOG  "47"  and  our  proposition  for 
a  30  UAVS'  IIIKK  TRIAL. 

"Write  for  our  Catalog  "47"  listing  32  varieties   of  the 
Anele  T.amp  from  $2.00  up,  now — before  you  forget  it     ' 
— before  yon  turn  this  leaf — for  it  gives  you  the  benefit 
of  our  ten  years'  experience  with  all  lighting  methods. 

THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO..  159-161  West  24th  St.,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Let  us 
send  you  a 


MONARCH 

VIBRATOR 

ON  AP- 
PROVAL 


Guaranteed  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  practical  vi- 
brator of  its  size  made,  also  the  most  economical  and 
satisfactory  of  all  for  home  use.  Fully  adapted  to  pro- 
fessional requirements.  Light,  compact,  noiseless; 
motionless  handle.  To  prove  our  strong  claims  for  the 
Monarch  we  gladly  send  it  prepaid 

TO  TRY  FREE 

Don't  buy  a  vibrator  without  first  testing  it  for  speed, 
strength,  noise,  steadiness,  workmanlike  construction, 
and  convenience. 

The  Monarch  contains  a  perfect  motor  of  high  speed  and 
power.  No.  i  runs  on  its  own  dry  Batteries;  Nos.  24-3 
attach  to  electric  light  socket  icost  of  current  1-5  cent 
per  hour)  by  simply  unscrewing  your  bulb.  Guaranteed 
two  years. 

FOP  HFAI  TH  '  urnishespoaafue  exercise  to  parts  which 
1  ^"V  ■■iwfiL.i  11  M11t|,.r  |M)|ll  congestion,  the  cause  of  Ml  dis- 
ease, bringing  the  rich,  purifying  blood  mi  quick  response  to  its 
~u  in  pulsations,  and  restoring  normal  functions.     Soothes  ,-.\.  ited 

1  and  brings  sweet,  reireslung  sleep. 
POD  RPAI1TV  Helps  to  restore  to  nature's  intended  per 

run.  UU/\u  1  I   fectjong,  [ftoo  thin,  it  brings  the land 

develops  fullness  of  nei  k.  .inns  or  deficient  parts,  by  building  new 

flesh.  II  too  stout,  it  brings  the  blood  to  w.ish  iiwny  nilipose  tis- 
sues.    Splendid  tor  the  scalp,  lor  the  complexion  and  alter  shaving 

Let  uii  send  yon  a  Vibrator,  prep.u.l,  without  a  cent  in  ad- 
vance, so  that  you  may  know  lor  yourself  the  wonderful  benefits 
ol  vibration  when  given  by  a  hla-h  prade  mat  bine, 

Liberal  allowance  for  old  inai  hines  in  exchange. 
Itur    new    Hook.   "Health    andHeautywitlio.il    Medicine,"  with 
illustrations  from  life,  FREE.     Write  to-day.      Address 

MONARCH    VIBRATOR    CO., 
D  IO  MnJestU-  Bldfr. ,         Jackson,  Mich. 

Branches:     New    York.     Chicago.    Detroit.    London 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health, 
is  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated)  *-*  + 
by  William  H.  Walling,  AM.,  M  D.,  imparts  in 
a,  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  a  Yoiiiir  Mm  Should  Have. 
Knowledgea  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father   Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  P  ither  si Id  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Hedical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Hava, 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledgea  Youim  Wife  should  Have. 
Knowledge  1  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medicul  Knowledgea  Wife  Should  Have. 
Blah    Cloth    Minding,    Full     I. ..Id     fltaaip.    Illustrated,    $3.00 
Write  for  "other  People's  Opinions  "and  Table  otContants 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  Dept.  D,     Phila.,  Pa. 


Concentrated  Thought 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

provides  you  with  the  important  news  of 
the  world  gleaned  from  all  publications,  all 
countries,  all  arts,  all  brains,  all  industries, 
all  sciences.  You  don't  have  to  wade 
through  a  jungle  of  reading-matter  to  gut 
thought     The  best  is  culled  for  you. — 


HIV  A  copy  TO-DAY. 


2* 
AWEEK 


Makes  mill  burns  Its  own  (fas  ana 

produces  a  pure  white,  steady, 

sal.',  lOOoandle  power  light,    n.> 
,  Wlok,  smoke,  iliit,  (iri'UM'  or  odor. 


rSffis)1 

POWER/ 


Lighted  Instantly.  1  iverSOOi  1  vies. 
agents  wanted.  Write  tor  catalog 

1  -i  1    in  -  1   LIGHT  CO. 

n'J  »•:.  5U»  Mt..  Canton,  O. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

llcsiiruam. 

By  Bliss  Carman. 

Lo,  now  comes  the  April  pageant 
Anil  the  Easter  of  the  year. 
Now  the  tulip  lifts  her  chalice. 
And  the  hyacinth  his  spear; 
All  the  datToilils  and  jonquils 
With  their  hearts  of  gold  are  here. 
Child  of  the  immortal  vision, 
What  hast  thou  to  do  with  fear? 

When  the  summons  wakes  the  impulse, 
And  the  blood  beats  in  the  vein. 
Let  no  grief  thy  dream  encumber, 
No  regret  thy  thought  detain. 
Through  the  scented  bloom-hung  valleys, 
Over  tillage,  wood,  and  plain. 
Comes  the  soothing  south  wind  laden 
With  the  sweet  impartial  rain. 


By  full  brimming  river  margins 
Where  the  scents  of  brush -fires  blow. 
Through  the  faint  green  mist  of  springtime. 
Dreaming  glad-eyed  lovers  go. 
Touched  with  such  immortal  madness, 
Not  a  thing  they  care  to  know 
More  than  those  who  caught  life's  secret 
Countless  centuries  ago. 

In  old  Egypt  for  Osiris, 
Putting  on  the  green  attire, 
With  soft  hymns  and  choric  dancing 
They  went  forth  to  greet  the  fire 
Of  the  vernal  sun,  whose  ardor 
His  earth  children  could  inspire; 
And  the  ivory  flutes  would  lead  them 
To  the  slake  of  their  desire. 

In  remembrance  of  Adonis 
Did  the  Dorian  maidens  sing 
Linus  songs  of  joy  and  sorrow 
For  the  coming  back  of  spring — 
Sorrow  for  the  wintry  death 
Of  each  irrevocable  thing, 
Joy  for  all  the  pangs  of  beauty 
The  returning  year  could  bring. 


Therefore,  give  thy  spring  renascence — 

Freshened  ardor,  dreams,  and  mirth — 

To  make  perfect  and  replenish 

All  the  sorry  fault  and  dearth 

Of  the  life  from  whose  enrichment 

Thine  aspiring  will  had  birth; 

Take  thy  part  in  the  redemption 

Of  thy  kind  from  bonds  of  earth. 

So  shalt  thou,  absorbed  in  beauty 
Even  in  this  mortal  clime 
Share  the  life  that  is  eternal, 
Bn  .1  her  to  the  lords  of  time — 
Vergil,  Raffael,  Gautama — 
Builders  of  the  world  sublime. 
Yesterday  was  not  earth's  evening. 
Every  morning  is  our  prime. 

All  that  can  be  worth  the  rescue 

I  inn  oblivion  and  decay — 

Joy  and  loveliness  and  wisdom — 

In  thyself,  without  dismay 

Thou  shalt  save  and  make  enduring 

Through  each  word  and  act,  to  sway 

The  1 

( If  thyself  in  other  I 

Still  remains  the  peradventure, 

Soul  pursues  an  orbit   lieie 

Like  those  unreturning  comets, 
Sweeping  on  a      1      car 
By  an  infinite  directrix, 

•  .1  to  a  finite  sphere — 
Nurture. I  in  .111  eatlhlv  April, 

In  what  realm  to  reappear? 

Collier's  Weekly  (New  York). 


mstol 

Steel  FishingRods 

IF  you  could  own  but  one  fishing  roil,    it  would 

*    of  course,  be  a  "HRISTOL."     If  you  could  own 

a  dozen  rods,  most  of  them  would  undoubtedly  be 

••HKI&IOLS      because  thev  are  the  strongest,  the 

most  reliable,  themost  adaptable  and  themost  sue 

oesslul  rods  in  the  world.      None  genuine  without 

thewor.l     rSKISTOL"stamped  onthe  hand.  Ever* 

rod  guaranteed  for  three  years.   Sold  everywhere 

BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE 

HIE  MORTON 

JIKO.  t'O. 
42  llortnn  St. 
ltristol,ConD. 


m 


M^AIITINS 


SILK  FISH  LINES 

Unsurpassed  for  w*ir.   streneth 
tr^Sl  l>ll,'s  nnd  smooth  running.  The  highest  stand- 
KmU    '"'    ^°r   2'^   ye;,rs'        Eve*7  1'ne    guaranteed 
»■■**»'  -m  absolutely     perfect. 


I;i 


fin- 


Mark   X  below.      We  will  send 
I  It  I  I    VlMITFS 

of  t  orrect  lines  lor  your  fishing. 


Brook  Trout 

Lake  Trout 

Fly  Casting 

...Ilait  Casting 
. . .  Mascalonge 


.  Bass 

I'ike 
.  Grayling 
.  Salmon 
.  Pickerel 


perte< 

Recommended  by  the 
a  tit  ho  n  ties.  None 
genuine  without  the 
KINGFISHER  bird 
or  the  word  KING 
FISHER. 

E.  J.  Martin's  Sous 

20  Kingfisher  St. 
Rockvilie,  Conn. 


r-fresotime* 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy  which 
for  a  quarter  century  has 
earned  unqualified  praise. 
Restful  nights  are  assured 
at  once. 

Cresolene  13  a  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.    All  Druggists. 

Send/or  descriptive  booklet 
Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  lor  the  irritated  throat, 
at  your  druggist  or  from  us. 
10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO., 
180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


ENNEIN'S 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


<^2> 


XPILET 


'7APOS 


'Relief  • 


CHAPPED  HANDS,    CHAFINfJ 

Snd  .ill  skin  troubles.    " A  littit 

higher  t'i  prit  /•  perhaps  than 

'us,  out  a  reason  for  it." 

Dsllghtfal  utter  aharlncsiKl  ,'rtrr  bith- 

tnfc  Sola  svsjr/irhtKO.ormsllsol  onno*1"tof 

26o.  (Jet  M«aoen'i  (thQ  original).   Sampt 

Gerhard    Mennen   Company,      -     Newark,   N.  J. 
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PERSONAL 

An  American  Jean  Valjean. — That  justice  is 
still  tempered  with  mercy,  and  that  Jean  Valjean's 
life  might  have  been  less  tragic  had  he  lived  in  pres- 
ent-day America,  are  facts  made  apparent  by  the 
following  remarkable  story  from  the  New  York 
Tribune.     To  quote: 

In  some  Western  city,  the  name  of  which  is  scrup- 
ulously guarded,  lives  a  respected  citizen  from  whom 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  to-day  removed 
the  stigma  of  an  indictment  returned  twenty-six 
years  ago  charging  John  Taylor  with  the  death  of 
Thomas  Murray. 

Taylor's  identity  was  made  known  by  him  to  the 
Court  after  a  search  for  him  which  covered  two  con- 
tinents had  been  abandoned.  Throwing  himself 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  prosecutor,  Taylor  invited 
an  inquiry  into  his  life  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. This  was  made  and  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  A.  T.  Clearwater,  former  Supreme-Court  jus- 
tice, who,  as  district  attorney,  secured  the  indict- 
ment of  Taylor,  declared  that  it  would  be  gross  in- 
justice to  reveal  the  man's  new  name. 

Justice  W.  C.  Howard,  of  Troy,  sitting  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  to-day  dismissed  the  indictment 
against  Taylor  after  it  had  been  shown  that  all  pos- 
sible witnesses  against  the  defendant  were  dead. 
Justice  Clearwater,  who  had  personally  investigated 
the  case,  and  the  present  district  attorney,  William 
E.  Cunningham,  gave  their  sanction  to  the  action 
of  theCourt.  Only  Justice  Howard,  Mr.  Clearwater, 
and  Mr.  Cunningham  have  knowledge  of  the  facta 
in  the  case. 

Murray  was  killed  at  Port  Ewen,  Ulster  County, 
on  an  election  day  upon  which  there  had  been 
nearly  a  riot  at  the  polls.  Taylor  and  Murray  were 
unfriendly.  They  belonged  to  opposing  political 
parties  and  loved  the  same  girl.  On  election  day 
they  first  quarreled  at  the  polling-place  and  later 
fought  on  the  street.  A  brick  with  w4iich  Murray's 
skull  was  cracked  is  still  preserved  in  the  office  of 

DIDN'T  KNOW 
That  Cofl'ee  Was  Causing  Her  Trouble. 


THE  exclusiveness  of  the  color-fast  pat- 
terns and  the  very  clever  way  in  which 
they  are  made  leave  little  between  Cluett 
Shirts  and  the  product  of  the  custom  shop, 
aside  from  what  the  wearer  saves  in  first  cost. 


So  common  is  the  use  of  coffee  as  a  bever- 
age many  do  not  know  that  it  is  the  cause 
of  many  obscure  ails  which  are  often  attrib- 
uted to  other  things. 

The  easiest  way  to  find  out  for  oneself  is 
to  quit  the  coffee  for  a  while  at  least,  and 
note  results.  A  Virginia  lady  found  out  in 
this  way,  and  also  learned  of  a  new  bever- 
age that  is  wholesome  as  well  as  pleasant  to 
drink.     She  writes : 

"I  am  40  years  old,  and  all  my  life,  up  to 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  had  been  a  coffee 
drinker.  About  ten  years  ago  I  had  dys- 
pepsia so  bad  that  often  the  coffee  I  drank 
would  sour  on  my  stomach  and  I  could  not 
retain  it. 

"  Severe  headaches  and  heart  weakness 
made  me  feel  sometimes  as  though  1  were 
about  to  die.  After  drinking  a  cup  or  two 
of  hot  coffee,  not  knowing  it  was  harmful, 
my  heart  would  go  like  a  clock  without  a 
pendulum.  At  other  times  it  would  almost 
stop  and  I  was  so  nervous  I  did  not  like  to 
be  alone. 

"If  I  took  a  walk  for  exercise,  as  soon  as 
I  was  out  of  sight  of  the  house  I'd  feel  as  if 
I  was  sinking,  and  this  would  frighten  me 
terribly.  My  limbs  would  utterly  refuse  to 
support  me,  and  the  pity  of  it  all  was  I  did 
not  know  that  coffee  was  causing  the  trouble. 

"Reading  in  the  papers  that  many  per- 
sons were  relieved  of  such  ailments  by  leav- 
ing off  coffee  and  drinking  Postum,  I  got  my 
husband  to  bring  home  a  package.  We 
made  it  according  to  directions  and  I  liked 
the  first  cup.  Its  rich  snappy  flavor  was 
delicious. 

' '  I  have  been  using  Postum  about  eighteen 
months  and,  to  my  great  joy,  digestion  is 
good,  my  nerves  and  heart  all  right,  in 
Tact  I  am  a  well  woman  once  more,  thanks 
to  Postum." 

"There's  a  Reason."  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read. 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


TOWN  AND 

COUNTRY 

SHIRTS 

Sold  only  under  the  Cluett  Label. 

$1.50  &  more 


'To-day's  Shirt,"  a  booklet,  on  request 

CLUETT,  PEA  BODY  &  COMPANY, 
463  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


.\i  1 


.w  * 


».""., 


.0'  "'/ 


shines  bnghHy  in  elhouse  where? 

AAFQUD  abolishes  dirh  buK'Dirt 

ejid  despair  are  close  of  kin"Try  it  in 

your  next-  house  cleaning  -wm*^^ a 


Hollow  Ground 

as  illustrated 

$2.50 


R4ZORPERFECT 

Perfect  in  form,  balance,  and  finish,  as 
well  as  in  every  quality  that  perfect  temper- 
ing can  produce,  The  Carbo  Magnetic  Razor 
will  give  you  a  perfect  shave. 

It's  the  ideal  antidote  to  those  shaving  vex- 
ations— pulling,  scratching  and  burning. 

NO  NEW  BLADES-NO  ANNUAL  TAX. 
ONE  RAZOR  LASTS  A  LIFETIME. 


Write  for  booklet  "  Hints  on  Shaving,"  stating  your  dealer's  name,  and  whether 
or  not  he  handles  the  Carbo  Magnetic  Razor:  —  We  will  then  arrange  so  that 
you  can  test  one  for  30  days  without  obligation  on  your  part  to  purchase. 


Firm  of 

A.  L..  SII.BERSTEIN, 

445-447  Broadway,  New  York 


Set  of  two  in 

leather  case 

S5.50 


NO  HONING 


Double  concave 

for  heavy  beards 

S3. OO 


Carbo-Magnetic 

Strop 

SI.OO 


RAZOR. 


NOCRINDINC 
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Garden  Like  the  Japanese ! 

Make  the  most  of  llmiti  I  iture's  irr.  ^ 

lines,  use  a  It-' I  trees, stu  .  9  and  plants,  m  I 

ones,  and  j  our  h e  grounds  will  t>e  as  pleasing  .is  those  of  the 

niiD  cDrc  anrtv  "'"'   ,h<ir  rdening 

UUK  rKtt  cutlrk   arts      "Gardening     Lessons     from    the 

TELLS  HOW        Japanese,"  beautifully  illustrated  in  col- 
ors; contents  m  I  -our  exDeri- 
enceinapplicationof  I                 rin<  tplesto  American  gardening. 

2  dumps  Japanese   Iris,  two  colors,  leading   varieties,  lar^e 
size:  i  Japanese  Maple  (dwarf),  Mood-red  leaves,  12  to  18  inches 

est  variety;  1  [apanese  Rose,  rtuIV  .- „»  mn 
lU  feet  high,  strong.  I<st  variety;  1  ONLY  tZ.OO  FOR  7 
clump  Japanese  variety  of  Peonv.  large  lApAwrcp  pi  imtc 
size;  t  Japanese  species  of  Berberts  """"trLAnia 
Thunbtrgii  strong,  10  inches,  2  years  old,  bushy,  hears  red 
berries;    1    dump    Japanese  Variegated  Grass,    large  size. 

These  seven  plants,  express  prepaid,  for  only  $2  to 
any  point  e  1st  of  Denver  ;  $2.50  west  of  Denver  and 
to  Mexico.  Hook,  "Gardening  Lessons  from  the 
Japanese,"  with  each  order — or  free  on  application. 

American  and  Japanese  Nursery  Co. 
4521  Old  Frederick  Road,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


Money  back  for 
any  rose  that  fails 
to  bloom  this  year 


Forty -nine  years' 
experience  as  growers 
of  the  best  roses  in 
America  has  enabled 
is  to  produce — by  a  method  pecu- 
iarly  our  own — roses  that  will 
even  under  adverse  conditions. 
That  is  why  we  are  willing  to  refund  money 
for  any  that  fail  to  bloom.  Your  simple 
word  is  all  the  proof  we  require. 

8  Quick  Blooming  Roses,  75c. 

Every  rose  a  profuse  Bloomer  and  of  fine 
form  and  color ;  all  correctly  labelled. 

Mad.  J.  Grolez,  satiny  pink. 

Maddalena  Scalarandis,  rich  rose  on  yellow  ground. 

Marie  Lambert,  lemon  shaded  with  rose. 

Coquette  de  Lyon,  lovely  canary  yellow. 

Aline  Sisley,  violet  crimson. 

La  Tosca,  tender  rose. 

Mosella,  peachy  yellow. 

Jules  Finger,  rich  red. 
The  above  collection  of  eight  Quick  BJooming 
Rosea  delivered,  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  7  5c. 
Order  now,  and  we  will  ship  at  proper  planting  time. 
Our  color-plate  "Floral  Guide"  contains  descriptions  and 
helpful  cultural  directions,  not  only  of  roses,  but  hundreds  of 
other  choice  (lowers  and  plants.  It  la  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 


Box  80  C,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


The  Murray  Vehicles 


Not  too  costly — not  too  cheap.  A  com- 
bination of  style,  strength,  durability — 
produced  from  best  grade  of  raw  ma- 
terials by  craftsmen  of  highest  order — 
under  direction  ol  the  Murray  regime 
— and  sold  at  prices _    that  sell  them 


A  Murray  Creation 
Price  $63.00 


Any  responsible 
person  can  order 
and  test  Murray 
Vehicles  thor- 
oughly before 
paying  one  pen- 
ny, or  obligating 
himself  In  any  way— the  only  fair  way.  Our  illustrated 
Catalogue  No.  27,  free  for  the  asking,  shows  our  com- 
plete line  of  Buggies.  Road  Wagons,  Stanhopes,  Con- 
COrdSi  Ph.x-tons,  Traps,  Surrays,  Carriages,  Pony 
Vehii  les,  (irocery  Wagons,  Laundry  Wagons.  Passenger 
and  I  arm  Wagons,  Busses,  Harness  and  Saddles. 

x    \wu:ut  H.  MTRRAY  HFG.  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


BUSY? 


You  absorb  more  valuable  information  on 
what  tbe  world  is  doing  and  thinking  from 
one  number  of 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

than  from  a  week's  reading  of  miscellaneous 
periodicals. 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 


f 


Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

Allen's  Foot=Ease,  a  powder  for 
the  feet.  It  relieves  painful,  swol- 
len, smarting,  nervous  feet,  and  in- 
stnntly  takes  the  sting  out  of  corns 
and  bunions.  It's  the  greatest 
comfort  discovery  of  the  age. 
Allen's  Foot=Ease  makes  tight-fitting 
or  new  shoes  feel  easy.  It  is  a  cer- 
tain relief  for  ingrowing  nails,  sweat- 
ing, callous  and  hot.  tired,  aching 
feet.  We  have  over  80,000  testimonials. 
TRV  IT  TO-DAY.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists  and  Shoe  Stores,  25c.  Do 
not  nccept  iiny  substitute.  Sent 
by  mail  for  25c.  in  stamps. 

Till  A  I,  PACKAGE 


"In  a  nlnrii      „  ™  Also  Free  sampleof  the 

£L*.%£5?     *"OOT=EASE      Sanitary     COR*  = 


use  Allen's 


PAD,  a  new  invention.  Address 


■font  f«p  ■  '  ■  "0,,  'uvemion.  aaaress 

I  oot-tase.     allen  S.  O  LMSTED.  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 


Enables  the  deaf  to  hear  instantly 
and  its  continued  use  often  restores  the 
natural  hearing;  no  trumpet  or  unsightly 
apparatus.  Write  us  to-day  and  learn  how 
you  end  thoroughly  test  It  before  pur* 
chasing.  In  use  in  hundreds  of  churches 
and  theatres  and  public  buildings  at  Wash- 
ington.   Booklet  on  request. 

ACOUSTIC  CO.,    1263  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Dwiggins 

Lifetime  Quality 

Fences 

"Cos  (Less  Than  Wood" 
LAWN.  FARM  AND 
POULTRY    FENCES, 

GATES,  ETC.      Highest  Grade.      All  Work   Guaranteed. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Special  Prices  FREE 

Dwiggins  Wire  Fence  Co.,  82  Dwiggins  Ave.,  Anderson,  Ind. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 

PROFITABLE  EMPLOYMENT 

Profitable  employment  can   be    had    raising    squabs    for 
market.     Send  ioc.  (or  our  free  booklet,  nicely  illustrated 
and  tells  how  to  be  successful  and  be  independent.     Our 
birds  are  Supreme.     Depl.  25, 
MELR0SK  SQUAB  CO.,  24  Harwood  PI.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Mullins  Steel  Boats  Can't  Sink 

—the  fastest  and  safest  boats  built.  Made  of  pressed  steel  plates,  with  air 
chambers  in  each  end  like  a  life  boat,  they  are  absolutely  safe.  Faster 
lighter  and  more  buoyant  than  wooden  boats— practically  indestructible-^ 

^nn.n^ea^i.C^ckJvdr3l  °^  0T.  wear  out-  and  everv  **>**  is  absolutely 
guaranteed.    The  ideal  boats  for  pleasure,  summer  resorts,  boat  liveries,  etc. 

Send  for  catalog  of  Motor  Boats—Marine  Engines 
—  Rotv  Boats— Hunting  and  Fishing  Boats. 
KW.lf.MUM.lNSCOMl'ANY,  14.1  Franklin  St.,  Salem.  Ohio. 


the  district  attorney.  Several  days  later  Murray 
died  and  Taylor  fled.  In  1882  a  grand  jury  indicted 
Taylor  for  manslaughter  in  the  first  degree  and  a 
systematic  search  for  him  was  instituted.  Taylor 
was  traced  to  Pennsylvania,  where  it  was  alleged  he 
had  allied  himself  with  the  Molly  Maguires.  He  es- 
caped from  the  country  but  was  found  eventually 
at  the  home  of  his  mother  in  Ireland.  He  was  ap- 
prehended, but  there  was  some  trouble  in  securing 
his  extradition,  and  he  again  escaped.  Later  he  re- 
turned to  America  and  settled  in  the  West. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 


Figure  It  Out. — "I  notice  she  bowed  to  you.  Is 
she  an  old  acquaintance?" 

"Y-yes;  we're  slightly  acquainted.  In  fact,  she's 
a  sort  of  distant  relation.  She  was  the  first  wife  of 
my  second  wife's  first  husband." — Chicago  Tribune. 


No  Room. — "Simpkins  refuses  to  have  his  flat 
papered,"  reported  the  agent  of  the  building. 

"What's  the  matter  now?"    inquired  the  owner. 

"He  claims  they  haven't  room  enough  as  it  is." 
— Judge. 


Cold  Storage. — Hook — "I  understand  he  mar- 
ried a  cool  million." 

Cook — "Yes;  but  he's  complaining  now  because 
he  hasn't  been  able  to  thaw  out  any  of  it." — Illus- 
trated Bits. 


The  Very  Latest. — "Let  me  see  some  of  your 
black  kid  gloves,"  said  a  lady  to  a  shopman.  "These 
are  not  the  latest  style,  are  they?"  she  asked,  when 
the  gloves  were  produced. 

"Yes,  madam,"  replied  the  shopman;  "we  have 
had  them  in  stock  only  two  days." 

"I  didn't  think  they  were,  because  the  fashion 
paper  says  black  kids  have  tan  stitches,  and  vice 
versa.     I  see  the  tan  stitches,  but  not  the  vice  versa." 

The  shopman  explained  that  vice  versa  was  French 
for  seven  buttons,  so  she  bought  three  pairs. — De- 
troit Free  Press. 


Still  Time. — A  long-haired  man  walking  along 
the  street  met  a  little  boy,  who  asked  him  the  time. 

"Ten  minutes  to  nine,"  said  the  man. 

"Well,"  said  the  boy,  "at  nine  o'clock  get  your 
hair  cut."  And  he  took  to  his  heels  and  ran,  the 
aggrieved  one  after  him. 

Turning  the  corner,  the  man  ran  into  a  policeman, 
nearly  knocking  him  over. 

"What's  up?"  said  the  policeman. 

The  man,  very  much  out  of  breath,  said:  "You 
see  that  young  urchin  running  along  there?  He 
asked  me  the  time,  and  I  told  him,  'Ten  minutes  to 
nine,'  and  he  said,  'At  nine  o'clock  get  your  hair 
cut.'  " 

"Well,"  said  the  policeman,  "what  are  you  run- 
ning for?  You've  got  eight  minutes  yet." — Hap- 
goods  Opportunities. 


The  Happiest  Hour. — He — "Do  you  remember 
the  night  I  proposed  to  you?" 

She — "Yes,  dear." 

He — "We  sat  for  one  hour,  and  you  never  opened 
your  mouth." 

She — "Yes,  I  remember,  dear." 

He — "Ah,  that  was  the  happiest  hour  of  my  life." 
—  The  Catholic  Mirror. 

Right. — "It  costs  more  to  live  than  it  did  years 
ago,"  said  the  man  who  complains.  "Yes,"  answered 
the  man  who  enjoys  modern  conveniences,  "but  it's 
worth  more." — Washington  Star. 
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COMPRESSED  YEAST 
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Quality 

\Vriting 

Paper 


This  Trade-mark  on  every  box 

The  word  Quality  in  its 
broadest  sense  is  descriptive  of 
Whiting  Papers. 

Quality  meaning  excellence  of 
texture  and  finish. 

Quality  meaning  Tightness  of 
form,  style  and  size. 

Quality  meaning  distinctiveness 
and  elegance. 

WHITING 

Papers 

are  to  be  had  appropriate  for  every  form 
of  correspondence,  in  a  large  variety  of 
surfaces  and  textures.  That  their  superi- 
ority is  universally  recognized  is  shown 
by  the  enormous  output  of  fifty  tons 
a  day. 

When  you  think  of  writing, 
Think  of  WHITING. 

WHITING  PAPER  COMPANY 

148-150-152  Duane  St.,  New  York 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 

Mll!s:  Holyoke,  Mass. 


FREE 


A  42-page  Manual  containing 
much  information  on  28  subjects  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  every  man 
™»™^^^^^^^^^^^™  who  is  even  remotely  interested  in 
the  public  welfare.  Startling  facts  about  Anarchism, 
Child  Labor,  Adulteration  of  Food,  Graft,  Crime,  Cost 
of  Living,  Home  Ownership,  Wealth,  Socialism,  Railways 
and  the  Public,  Trusts,  Trade-unions,  Wages  and  Hours 
of  Labor,  etc.  No  agent  will  call,  Oil  DCni|CCT 
nor    do    you    obligate    yourself.    U "    IILUUlOI 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  D, 
44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


INELEGANCIES 

*  Get  "A  Desk- Book  of  Errors  in  English." 
By  F.  H.  Vizetelly.  Price,  83c.  by  mail. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 

OF    SPEECH    AVOIDED 
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PEEKSKILL  ACADEMY 

th  Year  begins  Sept.  22.    Over  3.000  Former  Students. 
College  Preparatory.     Cottages  and  Dormitories. 

Enrollment  UPPER  SCHOOL    (Age.  15-19)  117 

(1908)      LOWER  SCHOOL  (AKe«  11-14)    40 

For  catalogue  address  THE  PRINCIPALS, 

Lock  Box  D,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  Sew  York 
Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,    schools  and  families, 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    WM.  O.  PBATT,  Mgr. 


Dark  and  Dank. — "Well,  I  d'know,"  doubtfully 
said  Farmer  Hombeak,  relative  to  the  proposal  of 
his  nephew,  a  recent  graduate  from  an  agricultural 
college.  "Mebbe  dere's  money  in  cultivatin'  mush- 
rooms, but  where  could  we  plant  'em?  They  re- 
quire a  damp,  dark,  dank  place  to  grow  in,  don't 
they!" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "And  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Uncle  Ezra:   we'll  raise  them  in  the  parlor." — Puck. 


Poetry  and  Reality. — Country  Editor — "I'm 
glad  you  brought  these  spring  poems  in  early." 

Spring  Poet — "Yes,  sir?" 

Country  Editor  (putting  them  in  the  stove) — 
"Yes,  sir!  Most  spring  poets  wait  till  the  weather 
gets  too  warm  to  vise  them." — Judge. 


Problem  in  Division. — Foreman— "How  many 
av  yez  are  down  thot  hole?  " 
Laborers — "Three." 
Foreman — "The  half  av  yez  come  up." — Judge. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

April  3. — Thirty-six  men,  including  Lieut.  W.  E. 
Middleton,  commander  of  the  British  destroyer 
Tiger,  lose  their  lives  in  a  collision  with  the 
cruiser  Berwick  in  night  maneuvers  off  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 

April  4. — The  Reichstag,  by  a  vote  of  200  to  119, 
decides  that  the  German  language  must  be 
used  in  public  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire. 

April  5. — Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  resigns 
the  Premiership,  and  the  resignation  is  accepted 
by  the  King. 

April  6. — The  Douma  succeeds  in  forcing  the  re- 
tirement of  Alexeieff,  Vice-minister  of  Com- 
merce, the  victory  being  regarded  as  the  first 
step  toward  establishing  ministerial  responsi- 
bility. 

April  7. — Reports  from  Caracas  contain  the  Gov- 
ernment's sharp  reply  to  Minister  Russell's  pro- 
test regarding  the  opening  of  mail-bags  for  the 
Tacoma,  and  say  that  relations  between  Venez- 
uela and  America  are  greatly  strained. 

An  agreement  to  check  emigration  from  India  to 
Canada  is  reached  between  the  Dominion  and 
British  officials. 

April  8. — Advices  from  Port-au-Prince  say  that 
the  better  classes  of  Haiti  are  planning  a  new 
revolt  in  order  to  force  the  intervention  of  the 
United  States. 

H.  H.  Asquith,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is 
received  by  King  Edward  at  Biarritz  and  ap- 
pointed Premier. 

Domestic. 

General. 

April  3. — The  National  Populist  convention  in  St. 
Louis  nominates  Thomas  E.  Watson,  of  Georgia, 
for  the  Presidency. 

April   6. — Central   Massachusetts  cotton  mills  re- 
duce the  wages  of  125,000  employees  by  10  per 
cent. 
Six  boats  of  the  torpedo  flotilla  arrive  at  Magda- 
lena  Bay. 

April  7. — Efforts  to  settle  the  differences  between 
the  coal  operators  and  miners  in  the  Western- 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  fields  fail  at  a 
conference  in  Indianapolis. 

April  8. — The  New  York  State  antirace-track-gam- 
bling  bills  are  beaten  by  a  tie  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate at  Albany. 

Washington. 

April  6. — The  Army  Appropriation  Bill  passes  the 
Senate. 

The  Sterling  Employers'  Liability  Bill  and  a  bill 
providing  for  a  naval  station  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  pass  the  House. 

April  7. — The  Senate  passes  the  Fortifications 
Appropriation  Bill,  carrying  an  aggregate  of 
$12,106,187. 

April  8. — A  letter  written  by  President  Roosevelt 
to  the  Attorney-General  urges  the  necessity  for 
enforcing  equal  railroad  accommodations  for 
equal  fares  for  whites  and  negroes  in  the  South. 

April  9. — A  special  message  urging  further  legis- 
lation for  the  repression  of  anarchy  is  sent  to 
Congress  by  the  President. 

The  Employers'  Liability  Bill  is  passed  by  the 
Senate  without  amendment. 
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Coffee 


SpecialTrial  Offer 


For  ten  cents  in  stamps 
or  coin,  to  pay  cost  of 
packing  and  mailing,  we 
will  send  you  enough 


The 


Steel- 
Cut 


ee« 


to  make  eight  cups  of 
delicious  coffee,  together 
with  our  beautiful,  frost- 
ed aluminum  graduate, 
designed  for  measuring 
(rather  than  guessing) 
the  amount  of  dry  coffee 
to  be  used. 


Barrington  Hall  is  pure,  high-grade  cof- 
fee, prepared  by  our  patented  process — a 
common  sense  method  of  treating  the  berry 
whereby  the  substances  which  detract  from 
its  flavor  and  healthfulness  are  removed, 
and  the  coffee  flavor  is  preserved  to  a  re- 
markable degree. 

By  our  SPECIAL  PROCESS  all  dust 
and  the  bitter  cellulose  skin,  evidently 
placed  by  nature  around  the  heart  of  the 
berry  to  protect  it — certainly  not  intended 
for  human  use — are  removed  and  thrown 
away;  and  when  you  buy  a  pound  of  Bar- 
rington Hall  you  get  a  pound  of  the  best 
part  of  the  coffee  berry  only. 

"Steel-cut"  means  that  the  coffee  is  cut 
(not  ground)  into  fine,  even  par- 
ticles. This  cutting  does  not 
crush  the  little  oil  cells,  as  does 
grinding,  and  the  rich,  aromatic 
cleah   oil  (Food  Product),  which  makes 

UNIFORM  u         a  J         T-L- 

STtEi-cut  cortee  flavor,  is  preserved.  1  his 
particus  explains  why  a  pound  of  Bar- 
rington Hall  makes  1 5  to  20  cups 
more  of  perfect  full-strength  coffee  than 
will  the  same  weight  of  ordinary  coffee. 

PRICE  :  35c.  to  40.  per  pound,  according  to  local- 
ity. Packed  in  sealed  tins  only.  If  your  grocer  tries 
to  sell  you  something  "  just  as  good,"  he  has  his  own 
interest,  not  yours,  in  mind.  Write  us,  and  we  can 
tell  you  how  and  where  to  get  Barrington  Hall.  If 
you  accept  an  imitation,  please  do  not  judge  our 
coffee  by  it. 

Address  nearest  office 


124  Hudson  St., 
New  York  City 


244  N.  Second  St., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


BAKER   6c  CO., 
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The  Semi-Insane  and 
The  Semi-Responsible 

By  PROF.  JOSEPH  GRASSET,  M.D.,  Paris 

Translated,  with  Introduction  hy  SMITH  ELY  JELLIFFE,  M.D. 

New  York.     8vo,  400  pages.     Cloth.  $2.50  net;  postpaid,  $2.75 

FUNK  *  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


"THE     INFLUENCE    OF    THE 

MINI"!  -0N  THE  B0DY"  A  most interest- 
*  H*>^  "^  ing  little  volume  on  a  widely  discussed 
topic,  by  the  famous  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois  of  the  University 
ol  Berne.  50  cts.  net;  by  mail  54  cts.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  44-60  East  23rd  Street,   New  York  City. 
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BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


A  SAFE  I\\  1-1  MINI  \  savings  »c 
count  with  the  Oitfzena  Savings  A-  Trust 
Oompanj  of  Cleveland,  t  In-  oldeel  and  larg- 
est Institution  of  its  ki  n<\  in  Ohio,  with  assets 
of  over  FOBTT-TWO  Million  Dollars— is 
an  ideal  form  of  investment  f"r  tin-  reason 
that  the  principal  Is  always  available  and 
cannot  depreciate  in  value  Send  for  book- 
let  "18"  explaining  our  system  of  BANK- 
IMi   Bl     M\II.   at    four    jar   cent  int.  i.st 


E  per  1'i-tit.  direct  obligation  of  Company 
secured  bj  pledge  of  tirst  mortgagee  on  pro- 
ductive realty.  Presentable  for  payment 
after  two  years  or  may  run  Indefinitely. 
Interest  remitted  semi-annually  direct  to 
holder.  Thirty-five  years  in  business.  No 
foreclosures  pending.  No  real  estate.  Send 
for  circular. 
U  a  in  1 1  l  l.  INVESTMENT  COMPANY. 

investment  Hankers.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

UK  JTOTJB  OWN  HOSS  Start  Mail- 
order Business  at  home;  devote  whole  or 
spare  time  VVe  tell  you  how.  Very  good 
profit  Kverything  furnished  No  catalog 
outfit  proposition.  lor  "Starter,"  free 
particulars,  write  1>.  KKI'KGEK  CO..  155 
Washington  St..  Chicago,  III. 

INCOKPORATK  your  Business  under  Ari- 
zona Laws  No  annual  tax.  No  public  state- 
ments. Members  exempt  from  corporate 
debts.  Stock  non-assessable.  Capita!  i/at  ion 
does  not  affect  cost  Cost  wry  small.  Blanks, 
laws  anil  particulars  free. 

Southwestern  Securities  &  Investment  Co., 
BOX  L  4 1\  Phoenix,  Ahizona. 


HOW  TO  FINANCE  A  BFSINKSS  EN- 
TEBPBI8E  clearly  shown  by  valu  il.le  de- 
scriptive booklets  No  88)  which  we  forward 
FREE.  THEBU8INESS  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY   OF  AMERICA, 

117  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

SAFE  INVESTMENT— Will  pay6,  8&10per 
cent.  First  mortgagee  City  and  Farm  proper- 
ty, two  and  three  years'  time.  For  particulars 

address  H.    li.   Wordehoff,  Plant  City.  Fla. 


HELP  AND  SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


WANTED— Men  and 
women  of  good  ability 

and  strong  personality 
to  represent  Dodd, 
Mead  A.  Co.  in  all 
parts    of    the    United 

States  References 
required.  Address 
Dodd.  Mead  4  Co., 
New  York  City. 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Evans  Wilkens  A  Co.,  849  "F,"  Washington. 


PATENTS    that     PROTECT-Our     three 
books  for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six 
cents  Stamps.     R  S.  A  A.  B.   LACY. 
Rooms  18  to  28  Pacific    Bldg., 

Washington,   D.  C.  Established  1869. 


BONDS.  MORTGAGES,   Etc. 


WANTED-To  borrow  $4000.00  at  1%  interest 
for  live  years'  time,  farm  and  City  property 
in  Ga  of  three  t  imes  that  value  as  security. 
HAMILTON  BFRCH,  McRae,  Ga. 


BOOKS    AND  PUBLICATIONS 


SAVE  YOUR  BOOKS  from  Loss  or  Theft 
t>y  having  your  own  book-plate  pasted  inside 
the    cover.        Book-plates    designed    by 
W    EARLE  CASS,  Roseland.  N.  J. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


EXPERT  Photo.  Finishing  promptly  by 
mail.  Highest  grade  work,  prices  reasona- 
ble, enlargements  and  copies  a  specialty. 
Splendid    agency  proposition   for  ladies  or 

5entlemen.     2cts    for  particulars.    Robt.  L. 
ohnston,  12  No.  Main  St.Wilkes-Barre.Pa. 


WE  have  just  issued  a  printed  list  contain- 
ing descriptions  of  fifty  First  Mortgage 
Farm  Loans  owned  and  offered  for  sale  by 
us,  ranging  in  amounts  from  $200  up  netting 
5H>  and  6%.  We  will  send  it  with  our  booklet 
"A"  pertaining  to  our  methods  of  doing 
business  upon  request  from  parties  who  are 
interested  in  safe  and  sound  investments. 
Highest  references  furnished.  Address 
E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.. 
Box  10.  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  or 
>ecurity  Bank  Bldg..       Minneapolis,  Minn. 

AUTOMOBILES    AND 
SPORTING   GOODS 


BARGAINS  IN  AUTOMOBILES,  new 
and  second-hand.  Largest  dealers  in  the 
world.  All  makes  guaranteed  at  saving  of 
30  to  75  per  cent.  Send  for  latest  complete 
list  of  new  and  second-hand  autos  on  hand. 
Big  saving  on  tires,  apparel  and  supplies. 
Send  for  our  new  catalog  No.  126,  just 
issued;    it   will    save   you   money. 

Times  Square  Automobile  Company, 

1599  Broadway,  New  York  City, 

1332  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A  TWENTY-PASSENGER  gasolene  motor 
sight-seeing  car  FOR  SALE  at  a  sacrifice. 
It  has  been  run  three  months. 
EDWIN  L.  CARLE,  Geneva,  O. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


PURE  M  Mil     STOAK  AND  SYRUP 

DIRECT  TO  VOl' 
Guaranteed  pure  and  of  the  best  quality. 
Reference:  any  bank  in  Franklin    County. 
The  sugar-making  season  is  just  beginning. 
Order  at  once.     Cash  with  same. 
S\  rup  SI. 25  per  gal. 
Sugar  $1.00  for  5  lbs. 
Write  for  Special  price  in  quantities. 
FARMERS'  EXCHANGE.  Franklin,  Vt. 


THE  NAIAD  FILTER,  new  in  principle, 
unequaled  efficiency,  germ-proof,  moderate 
ci, st.  Write  for  interesting  Booklet  on  Pure 
Water  and  our/re,-  trial  offer.  THE  NAIAD 
FILTER  CO.,  625  Sudbury  Bldg..  Boston. 


ARTISTIC  BRASS  cuspidors  ash  trays  and 
bon-bons.  Deliver  either.  $1.00,  currency, 
P.  O.  order  or  draft.  BRASS  SPECIALTY 
COMPANY,  Box  442.   Moundsville.  W.   Va. 


A   BEAUTIFUL  PRESENT,  for  a  friend 
or  yourself,   is  a   Navajo   Rug-       Send    for 
price  list  describing  all  grades. 
Frank  Staplin,  Farmington,  New  Mexico. 

PRINTING 


WEDDING  Invitations,  Announcements, 
etc.,  with  two  sets  envelopes,  elegant  stock, 
best  print,  $3.25  per  hundred.  Calling  and 
business  cards,  envelopes  with  return  card, 
100  for  50c.  Samples  free.  State  which. 
F.  M.  JOHNSON,  Lowell,  Mich. 


WANTED-PRINTING  to   do  by  student 
working  his  own  way.    Prices  and  work  sat- 

1  cf JAcfcorv 

LOCK  BOX  16,  Newport,  N.  Y. 


BOATS  AND  MARINE  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE 
Fast  and  able  cat-boat  "  Louise."  She  has 
won  many  races  in  Rockaway  Inlet;  was 
flag-ship  of  Jamaica  Bay  Yacht  Club. 
L  O.  A,  23  ft.  10  in.;  L  W.  L.,  19  feet; 
Draft  1  ft.  10  in  Mahogany  and  oak  trim- 
ming throughout,  varnished  decks.  2x2  oak 
ribs.  Spars,  new  sail;  standing  and  run- 
ning rigging  good.  1000  pounds  of  shaped 
pig  iron  ballast,  12  air  tanks.  Summer 
cabin ;  lockers  and  drawers.  Steers  with  a 
mahogany  wheel.  Cost  to  build,  $1200. 
Price  to  an  immediate  purchaser  $225  cash. 
May  be  seen  at  Belle  Harbor  Yacht  Club, 
Long  Island.  For  particulars  address 
BOX    132,  LITERARY    DIGEST. 


NURSERIES 


Forestry  Planting.     10.000  Red  Oak  4  to  6 
in.,  $60  ;  Ornamental  100  Swiss  Stone  Pine 
3     .rs,.  3  to   4  in..  $3  ;  1000,    $25. 
JACKSON'S  NURSERIES.    Portland.  Me. 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE 

LIBRARY  RESEARCH.  GENEALOGY  A 

SPECIALTY.     TRANSLATIONS. 

WIDE  EXPERIENCE. 
Mies  Atkinson.  Room  9048, 1  Madison  Ave. 

MSS.     BOOKS   WANTED.    Works  of  new 
authors  solicited.     All  sorts  literary  assist- 
ance; revision  orations,  lectures,  etc. 
Literary  Bureau,  303  Adelphi  St.,  Brooklyn. 

SEEDS.  STOCK  AND  PETS 

—  POULTRY  RAISERS— 
If  you  want  beautiful,  marketable  birds, 
prolific  layers,  rapid  growers,  quick  to  ma- 
ture, easy  to  keep,  in  a  word  MONEY 
MAKERS,  buy  Rhode  Island  Reds.  I  sell 
at  lowest  price  compatible  with  high  quali- 
ity,  cockerels,  hens,  pullets,  etc..  and  EGGS 
to  HATCH.  Write  for  free  descriptive  cir- 
cular. 
Walter  Sherman,  Ashwalk,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Jumbo  Squab  Breeders  are  largest  and 
fastest  Breeders.  Money  makers  everywhere. 
Every  pair  we  sell  guaranteed  mated  and 
banded.  Send  4c.  stamps  for  illustrated 
Book.    Providence  Squab  Co.,  Prov.,  R  I, 

FOR  MEN 


RELIABLE  CIGARS 
One  dollar  with  your  address  sent  to 
Henry  Dehmel,  box  675,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
I  will  send  you  straight  from  a  clean  sani- 
tary factory,  postpaid,  50  genuine  American 
Havana  Cigars,  handwork,  made  by  Ameri- 
cans. Smoke  10,  if  unsatisfactory  return 
balance  and  get  your  dollar  back.  Refer- 
ence:   R  G.  Dun. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For  the  Hair 

HAIR  GROWTH  stimulated  by  the  Mod- 
em  Vacuum  Cap.  Sent  on  60  days'  free  trial 
at  our  expense.  No  drugs  or  electricity. 
Removes  the  cause  of  Dandruff  and  falling 
hair.  Postal  brings  illustrated  booklet. 
MODERN  VACUUM   CAP  CO.. 

594  Barclay  Blk..  Denver.  Colo. 

The  Pie  urometer 

Get  strong  and  keep  well.  THE  PLEU- 
ROMETER  will  help  you  to  do  it  as  it  has 
hundreds  of  other  Digest  subscribers  and 
hundreds  in  the  YALE  GYMNASIUM. 
Even  reading  the  booklet  will  do  you  good. 
It's  yours  for  the  asking,  and  YALE  POST- 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


A  BALKING  CONGRESS 

THE  masterly  inactivity  of  Congress  toward  the  program  of 
legislation  which  the  President  so  emphatically  set  before 
it  in  his  message  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  arousing  the  indignation 
of  the  President's  newspaper  supporters  and  drawing  gleeful  com- 
ments from  the  anti-Roosevelt  press.  "  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
conclusion,"  says  the  New  York  Independent,  "that  legislation  has 
been  avoided  by  the  party  which  controls  both  branches  by  great 
majorities,  and  that  the  recent  filibustering  of  the  minority  in  the 
House  was  not,  in  the  beginning  of  it,  wholly  displeasing  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  majority  there,  altho  in  due  time  it  led  to  much  bitterness 
of  feeling  and  expression."  The  refusal  of  Congress  to  grant  the 
President's  request  for  four  new  battle-ships  instead  of  two,  says 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "but  foreshadows  what  is  to  happen 
to  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  program,  despite  his 
numerous  special  messages."  The  appropriation  bills,  it  is  pre- 
dicted, will  have  the  right  of  way  from  now  until  adjournment. 
The  press  seem  to  have  lost  hope  of  any  currency  legislation  dur- 
ing the  present  session  beyond  the  possible  authorization  of  a  com- 
mission to  look  into  the  whole  question.  In  the  field  of  labor 
legislation  nothing  has  been  done  beyond  the  hasty  passage  of  a 
new  Employers'  Liability  Law,  and  suspicions  are  afloat  that  even 
this  was  not  put  through  in  good  faith,  but  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  was  so  drawn  as  to  invite  collision  with  the  courts  and  the 
Constitution.  It  is  even  rumored  that  the  President  himself  may 
kill  this  act  by  veto  on  the  ground  that  the  courts  are  likely  to  de- 
clare it  unconstitutional. 

A  Washington  dispatch  names  the  following  pet  measures  of  the 
President's,  toward  which  it  predicts  that  Congress  will  continue 
to  turn  a  cold  shoulder  during  the  present  session  : 

"  Restricting  the  power  of  the  Federal  courts  in  the  issuance  of 
injunctions  in  labor  disputes. 

"Amending  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  so  as  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal  licenses  for  interstate  corporations. 

"Enabling  the  railroads  to  form  traffic  associations  so  as  to  se- 
cure greater  stability  of  rates  and  returns. 

"  Removing  some  of  the  restrictions  from  combinations  of  labor. 

"  Prohibiting  railroads  from  blacklisting  union  employees. 

"  Empowering  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  control 
future  issues  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  railroad  property. 

"  Permitting  the  Attorney-General  to  name  one  of  the  receivers 
for  insolvent  railroads. 

"  Removing  the  duty  on  wood  pulp. 

"  Providing  for  the  construction  of  four  battle-ships,  instead  of 
two. 

"Establishing  postal  savings-banks." 

The  most  important  piece  of  legislation  to  the  credit  of  the  ses- 


sion is  admittedly  the  Employers'  Liability  Law — if  it  proves  valid. 
Many  papers  characterize  as  farcical  the  manner  in  which  this  act 
was  rushed  through  both  Houses,  almost  without  discussion. 
Some  of  the  Senators  who  voted  for  it,  says  a  Washington  dis- 
patch, had  not  even  read  it.  The  political  exigencies  demanded 
a  sop  for  labor.  What  the  bill  aims  to  do  is  thus  summarized  by 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  : 

"It  abolishes  the  old  common-law  rule  that  one  can  not  recover 
for  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant ;  that  is,  another  employee. 
This  rule  has  been  abolished  in  many  of  the  States,  and  modified 
in  others.  The  fact  that  contributory  negligence  shall  be  no  bar 
to  recovery  is  a  much  more  radical  change.  It  is  true  that  con- 
tributory negligence  may  be  shown  in  mitigation  of  damages,  but 
even  this  is  barred  where  the  employer  is  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
any  statute  made  for  the  safety  of  employees.  Then  all  contracts 
for  limiting  the  employer's  liability  are  made  void." 

It  is  said  that  many  of  the  able  lawyers  in  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress believe  that  the  act  will  not  stand  the  test  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Of  the  possibility  of  the  President's  vetoing  it  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  says  : 

"Should  he  find  the  bill,  as  seems  probable,  full  of  flaws,  and 
think  it  his  duty  to  veto  it,  he  will  by  so  doing  administer  a  most 
stinging  rebuke  to  the  politicians  who  are  thinking  to  manufacture 
cheap  political  capital  while  placing  on  the  statute-books  laws  that 
are  likely  to  be  condemned  by  the  courts.  Such  a  rebuke  would 
be  a  real  lesson  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  slovenly  or  in- 
sincere legislative  work.  It  would  require  a  substantial  amount  of 
courage,  since  the  President  would  undoubtedly  be  subjected  to 
considerable  misconstruction  in  certain  quarters,  but  in  the  long 
run  it  would  make  very  powerfully  for  the  reputation  of  the  Chief 
Executive.  He  would  stand  before  the  country  as  one  who  not 
merely  wants  work  done,  but  wants  it  done  well.  It  can  be  posi- 
tively stated,  too,  that  a  veto  for  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill 
would,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  be  a  distinguished  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  labor.  It  would  serve  notice  on  Congress  to 
remodel  the  bill  and  put  it  into  proper  form  before  the  close  of  this 
session  if  it  desires  such  credit  as  may  come  from  the  passage  of 
a  measure  of  this  class.  And,  if  Congress  should  fail  to  pass  a 
revised  bill  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session,  the  situation  would 
still  be  much  better  for  those  who  are  supposedly  to  profit  from 
it  than  that  which  now  exists.  Instead  of  having  to  wait  two  years 
or  more  to  test  a  defective  law  in  the  courts,  they  would  be  able  to 
continue  their  efforts  for  a  new  enactment  without  further  delay 
and  to  get  that  measure  of  real  relief  to  which  men  engaged  in  a 
hazardous  occupation  are  entitled.  A  veto — should  the  bill  prove 
to  be  even  in  part  subject  to  the  suspicions  now  cast  upon  it — 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  man  on  the  railroad,  as  against  the 
cheap  labor  agitator  at  the  Capitol." 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun,  surveying  the  general  situation, 
contemplates  with  satisfaction  the  recalcitrant  attitude  of  Congress 
toward  the  President's  recommendation — an  attitude,  it  says,  which 
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will  enhance  the  respect  of  the  public  for  tin's  legislative  body. 

Further  : 

"  Jt  must  make  more  remote  the  possibility  of  that  ominous  ex- 
ecutive assault  upon  the  judiciary  which  has  appeared  to  be  the 
inevitable  sequel  of  a  complete  surrender  of  legislative  prerogative 
-to  the  Executive.     Moreover,  when  Congress  has  its  way  in  this 


can't  and  won't. 

—  De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

matter  the  Executive  will  be  helped  because  the  impatience  and 
resentment  which  excessive  Presidential  haranguing  inspires  are 
moods  which  do  not  conduce  to  appreciation  of  Presidential  sug- 
gestions on  their  merits." 

The  Morning  Sun,  nevertheless,  seems  inclined  to  range  itself 
on  the  President's  side  in  his  demand  for  four  new  battle-ships. 
"A  grave  doubt  arises,"  it  says,  "whether  the  House  was  wise  in 
allowing  itself  to  be  influenced  by  the  economics  of  Mr.  Tawney, 
the  peace-loving  sentiments  of  Mr.  Burton,  and  the  misplaced 
buffoonery  of  Mr.  Williams."  It  cites  the  following  reasons  for 
this  doubt : 

"With  a  broadside  fire  of  eight  12-inch  guns,  which  have  an 
effective  range  of  six  miles,  and  with  a  speed  of  more  than  21  knots, 
the  Dreadnought,  according  to  that  high  authority  Engineering, 

was  equal  as  a  lighting  machine  to  any  other  two  battle-ships  afloat 
when  she  went  into  commission.      A  German  naval  expert  declared 


when  the  Dreadnought  was  launched  that  she  was  superior  to  the 
best  six  battle-ships  in  the  (German  Navy.  The  truth  is  she  ren- 
dered obsolete  the  most  powerful  vessels  of  ten  years  ago  and  was 
so  much  more  powerful  than  battleships  of  the  Louisiana  or  the 
King  Edward  I  'II.  class  that  every  other  great  sea  Power  began 
at  once  to  plan  J  head  noughts  for  her  Navy.  In  the  United  States 
two  were  authorized  and  are  now  building,  the  Delaware  and 
North  Dakota. 

"To  opponents  of  naval  expansion  like  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr. 
Williams  two  battle-ships  doubtless  seem  enough  and  to  spare. 
But  we  must  consider  that  three  British  Dreadnoughts  have  been 
launched  since  the  great  pioneer  ship,  that  three  others  are  build- 
ing, and  that  the  purpose  of  the  Admiralty  is  to  add  still  more 
of  these  swift  leviathans  to  the  British  Navy.  We  must  also  con- 
sider that  the  German  naval  program  contemplates  a  strenuous 
rivalry  to  England  in  the  construction  of  such  ships,  and  that 
France  and  Japan  are  also  infected  with  the  fever  of  expansion  in 
emulation  of  other  sea  Powers." 


CHINA'S  BOYCOTT  OF  JAPANESE  GOODS 

'T'Hli  rapidity  with  which  the  boycott  of  Japanese  goods  begun 
-*•  by  the  Cantonese  is  now  spreading  throughout  the  Empire 
is  noted  by  the  American  press  as  one  more  proof  of  a  growing 
national  spirit  in  China.  Prompted  by  resentment  against  Japan's 
high-handed  and  coercive  attitude  toward  the  Peking  Government 
in  the  matter  of  the  Tatsu  Maru — a  Japanese  steamer  seized  by 
China  for  smuggling  arms  to  Chinese  revolutionists — the  Self- 
Government  societies  of  Canton  decided  to  retaliate  with  what 
has  been  called  "the  greatest  bloodless  weapon  of  modern  times." 
Already,  we  are  told,  the  merchants  of  Canton,  Hongkong,  and 
other  Chinese  ports  have  served  notice  on  their  correspondents  not 
to  ship  in  Japanese  bottoms;  and  a  Canton  dispatch  to  the  New- 
York  Herald  says  that  a  secret  fiat  has  gone  forth  that  the  boy- 
cott shall  not  be  lifted  until  the  loss  to  Japanese  commerce  reaches 
#150,000,000.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  are  taking  every  pre- 
caution to  prevent  rioting  or  destruction  of  property — acts  which 
would  invite  governmental  interference.  It  is  rumored  that 
Japanese  merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  resorting  to  subtle 
methods  to  provoke  such  demonstrations,  in  order  to  compel 
official  action.  Thus  the  dispatch  already  quoted  tells  how  within 
the  last  few  days  an  unusually  large  number  of  Japanese  pedlers 
have  appeared  upon  the  Canton  streets  with  Japanese  wares. 
Altho  popular  feeling,  according  to  Chan  VVai  Po,  head  of  the  Can- 
ton Self- Government  Society,  is  "  so  intense  that  it  is  impossible 
to  overstate  it,"  the  leaders  are  determined  not  to  be  betrayed  into 
methods  unsuitable  to  a  "civilized"  boycott.  Japan,  says  Chan 
Wai  l'o,  "will  learn  to  her  cost"  that  she  did  an  exceedingly  bad 
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— McCord  in  the  Newark  Evening  News. 


day's  work  when  "by  main  force  she  compelled  China  to  recede 
from  her  righteous  position  regarding  the  Tatsu  Mara."  The 
Herald  dispatch  says  that  trade  with  China  is  "the  very  corner- 
stone of  Japan's  commercial  structure."  From  the  same  source  we 
quote  the  following  statements,  which  throw  additional  light  on  the 
situation  : 

"The  machinery  for  making  the  boycott  effective  is  ideal. 
Throughout  China  Self-Government  societies  exist  under  the  cen- 
tral government's  encouragement,  the  ostensible  object  being  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  constitutional  government.  The  officials  of 
these  societies  are  chosen  by  the  great  gilds,  or  unions,  ruling  the 
cities  and  controlling  every  phase  of  Chinese  life. 

"Here  in  Canton,  to  illustrate  the  situation,  the  boycott  leaders 
have  at  their  command  the  machinery  of  the  seventy-two  gilds 
representing  every  phase  of  business  and  labor,  from  bankers  down 
to  water-coolies.  The  same  is  true  of  other  cities.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  movement  there  have  been  formed  here  and 
in  most  of  the  important  commercial  centers  National  Disgrace 
societies,  with  the  same  membership  as  the  Self-Government  soci- 
eties. As  the  name  indicates,  the  inspiration  of  these  societies  is 
to  remove  the  stain  of  the  national  disgrace  placed  upon  China  by 
Japan.  The  Cantonese  are  leaders  in  this  movement.  Their  in- 
fluence is  far-reaching.  The  most  prominent  merchants  through- 
out China  and  in  the  Chinese  colonies  abroad  are  Cantonese.  From 
not  only  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Amoy,  Fuchow,  Swatow,  Tien- 
Tsin,  Nieu-Chwang,  Che  Foo,  Hankow,  and  the  smaller  Chinese 
cities,  but  from  Melbourne  to  New  York  and  including  cities  of 
Japan,  have  come  promises  of  hearty  cooperation  in  the  anti- 
Japanese  movement." 

Altho  it  is  not  long  since  the  United  States  had  to  take  a  dose  of 
the  same  medicine  at  the  hands  of  China,  our  papers  seem  to  have 
little  sympathy  to  offer  Japan  now  that  her  turn  comes.  "Nor 
does  the  world  show  a  tendency  to  blame  China  for  a  disposition 
to  use  her  only  available  weapon,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger.  "With  the  boycott  as  an  economic  weapon  Americans 
have  no  sympathy,"  says  the  same  paper,  "but  surely  in  this  in- 
stance the  silent  war  of  abstention  from  business  is  better  than  the 
clash  of  arms."  Ultimately,  thinks  the  Hartford  Courant,  Japan 
and  China  will  clash  swords  for  the  political  headship  of  the  Far 
East;  and  the  Brooklyn  Standard-Union  finds  evidence  in  the 
present  friction  that  as  yet  there  is  nothing  of  solidarity  among  the 


yellow  races.  "With  a  break  of  this  kind,"  the  latter  paper  says, 
"the  '  yellow  peril '  loses  its  importance  for  the  time  being."  The 
Philadelphia  Press,  altho  convinced  that  the  boycott  can  not  last 
long,  admits  that  while  it  does  last  it  may  have  very  serious  effects 
on  Japanese  manufactures  and  shipping.     To  quote  further : 

"  The  Chinese  boycott  of  American  goods  very  seriously  affected 
our  exports  to  China,  reducing  them  materially  for  a  year  or  two. 

"  But  while  our  exports  to  China  are  about  two-thirds  as  large  as 
those  of  the  nearest  neighbor  of  the  Empire,  Japan,  our  Chinese 
exports  are  but  about  2  per  cent,  of  our  total  exports.  Japan's 
exports  to  China  are  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  of  the  Island 
Empire.  .  .  .  Japan  is  in  a  critical  condition  financially.  It  is 
suffering  a  depression  more  severe  than  our  own.  Its  corporations 
failed  last  year  by  hundreds.  Any  interference  with  Japan's 
Chinese  trade  will  affect  all  Japanese  credits." 

But  the  real  significance  of  both  boycotts,  The  Press  goes  on 
to  say,  lies  in  the  proof  they  give  of  the  growing  organization  of 
China.     We  read  : 

"  The  Chinese  are  often  looked  upon  by  uninformed  observers 
as  a  mere  herd.  No  population,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  more  com- 
pletely organized  internally.  Vast  family  clans,  gilds,  and  secret 
societies  include  millions.  The  mechanic  trades  are  all  organized 
by  cities  and  provinces.  All  merchants  in  particular  commodities 
are  associated.  The  penalties  of  our  national  bank  act  are  trivial 
by  the  side  of  those  inflicted  by  Chinese  banking  gilds. 

"But  these  numerous  and  powerful  organizations  were  never 
brought  into  play  on  any  large  scale  for  national  purposes  until  the 
American  boycott.  Even  in  the  Japanese  war,  twelve  years  ago, 
the  great  mass  of  Chinese  had  little  knowledge  and  small  interest. 

"  A  prodigious  change  has  come.  The  Chinese  newspaper  circu- 
lation has  increased  on  an  enormous  scale.  Organized  higher 
education  has  sprung  over  the  Empire.  China  is  arming,  tho  its 
army  as  yet  is  of  no  weight.  National  feeling  has  awakened. 
Years,  perhaps  two  or  three  generations,  must  pass  before  China 
is  made  over,  as  was  Japan. 

"  But  each  year  sees  a  change.  The  view  that  China  is  to  be  a 
tender  to  Japan  may  be  put  aside.  Instead,  friction  will  grow 
yearly.  The  two  nations  dislike  each  other.  They  are  naturally 
repellent.  In  a  military  and  naval  sense  China  is  still  weak  by 
the  side  of  Japan.  But  as  the  national  spirit  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire grows,  as  its  national  spirit  increases,  as  it  develops  peaceful 
means  of  making  the  power  of  its  people  felt  in  trade  and  com- 
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merce.  China  is'certain  to  repeat  the  experience  of  its  many-cen- 
turied  history,  and  show  itself  more  powerful  than  apparently  more 
active,  vigorous,  and  enterprising  lands." 

Another  indication  of  a  quickened  national  spirit  is  found  in  the 
rumor  that  the  Self-Government  societies  are  uniting  in  a  memorial 
to  the  throne  urging  the  immediate  creation  of  a  national  assembly. 


OUR   ENORMOUS  PREVENTABLE  LOSS 

BY  FIRE 

~*HE  conflagration  which  on  Sunday  wiped  out  a  large  part  of 


1 


the  city  of  Chelsea,  near  Boston,"  says  the  New  York  Jour- 


nal of  (  'omtnerce,  "  was  the  result  of  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, only  one  of  which,  the  strong  northwest  wind,  was  beyond 
the  control  of  man."  By  implication  this  would  lay  the  responsi- 
bility for  such  calamities  directly  at  the  door  of  American  methods 
of  construction,  against  which  a  neglect  of  ordinary  fire  precaution 
is  charged.     To  quote  the  Philadelphia  J'ress  : 

"Wooden  frames,  shingle  roofs,  and  factories,  stores,  and  public 
buildings  built  without  precautions  to  check  fire  by  slow-burning 
construction,  exist  everywhere,  in  all  our  towns  and  cities.  Where 
these  tilings  are.  tire  and  a  high  wind  will  sweep  all  away  if  both 
come  together.     They  did  in  Baltimore.     They  have  in  Chelsea. 
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A   PANORAMIC  VIEW   OF 

They  will  in  the  next  place  where  fate  falls,  wind  comes,  and  '  the 
red  cock  crows.' 

"A  very  small  expenditure,  relative  to  the  loss,  would  have  made 
every  Chelsea  factory  slow-burning,  but  insurance  premiums  spread 
over  the  years  are  easier  to  meet  than  the  single  payment  called 
for  by  slow-burning  construction." 

"On  its  face,"  remarks  the  New  York  Commercial,  "the  official 
statement  sounds  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  in  the  building  opera- 
tions of  the  forty-nine  '  principal  cities  '  of  the  United  States  last 
year,  despite  the  great  increase  in  the  use  of  cement,  steel,  brick, 
and  stone  in  the  recent  past,  59  per  cent,  of  the  new  construction 
was  of  wood." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  states  that  in  the  past  three  years 
the  money  losses  by  fire  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
aggregated  $850,000,000— a  sum  "nearly  equal  to  the  total 
capital  stock,  paid  in,  of  the  national  banks  of  the  United  States." 
This  tremendous  destruction  of  property  is  equivalent  to  a  tax 
of  nearly  $10  upon  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion.  "This  year,  even  before  the  Chelsea 
fire,"  The  Journal  adds,  "the  average  loss  per  day  was  nearly 
$600,000."    We  read  further  : 

"Now,  this  waste  is  a  preventable  waste.  Certainly  the  largest 
part  of  it  is  absolutely  unnecessary.  There  are  no  such  losses  by 
fire  in  the  principal  European  countries,  and  the  safeguards  which 
they  have  erected  against  fire  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  establish 
in  the  United  States.  If  it  be  fair  to  assume,  according  to  the 
European  standards,  that  the  normal  fire  loss  of  the  United  States 
would  be  $60,000,000,  then  during  the  past  three  years  we  have  by 
reason  of  neglect — criminal  neglect — squandered  $220,000,000  a 
year 

"After  every  big  conflagration  there  is  nearly  always  a  good  deal 
of  talk  about  the  '  benefit  '  which  such  a  loss  confers  upon  certain 
trades,  as  if  destruction  of  property  could  ever  be  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  a  benefit.  After  the  San  Francisco  disaster,  for  instance, 
much  was  said  about  the  immense  activity  which  the  destruction 
of  that  city  would  give  to  the  building  and  kindred  trades,  as  it 
would  stimulate  an  unusual  activity  by  reason  of  the  large  demands 
for  materials.  The  fact  that  the  disaster  at  San  Francisco  meant 
the  wiping  out  of  property,  a  total  loss  which  had  to  be  borne  by 
somebody  or  other,  did  not  seem  to  appeal  to  certain  minds.  No 
doubt  that  some  people  regarded  the  insurance  paid  them  for 
property  destroyed  by  tire  as  in  the  nature  of  money  found,  or  at 
least  of  a  quick  and  convenient  way  of  transferring  real  estate  into 
cash. 

"There  is  a  little  of  such  reasoning  now.  The  panic  of  1907  is 
now  seen  to  have  bad  a  starting-point  in  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake and  tire  early  in  1906.  Then  began  that  liquidation  and  de- 
cline in  the  stock  market  which  lias  kept  up  ever  since,  and  which, 
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in  October,  1907,  culminated  in  the  great  crisis.  While  the  San 
Francisco  fire  was  not,  of  course,  the  main  cause  of  the  panic,  it 
was  one  of  those  big  wastes,  like  war  and  famine,  which  go  to 
make  up  a  heavy  loss  to  the  world,  and  which  must  be  paid  for  in 
some  way  or  another. 

"It  is  about  time  that  something  effective  should  be  done  to  pre- 
vent the  terrific  waste  by  fire  which  is  the  rule  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  now  paying  attention  to  the  prevention  of  wastes  of  our 
natural  resources,  such  as  wastes  of  forests  and  waterways.  We 
ought  to  add  to  this  movement  the  prevention  of  the  waste  by  fire. 
Certainly  some  scientific  method  of  dealing  with  this  subject  could 
be  established.  At  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  annual  losses  by  fire 
in  the  United  States  are  preventable.  It  would  be  money  in  the 
pocket  of  the  country  if  we  spent  even  $50,000,000  to  save  $150,- 
000, oco." 

"It  is  foolish  to  spend  years  in  building  up  valuable  property," 

says  the  Washington    Post,  "and  then  through  carelessness  and 

negligence,  subject  it  to  total  destruction  in  a  single  night."     The 

same  paper  goes  on  to  say  : 

1 

"While  the  question  of  preserving  our  forests  is  being  agitated 
by  whole  companies  and  battalions  and  congresses  of  forest- 
reserve  champions,  there  seems  to  be  little  movement  toward  con- 
•certed  preservation  of  the  structures  which  are  the  principal  con- 
sumers of  our  timber  supply.  It  would  be  well  if  something  could 
be  done  to  preserve  the  wood  products  after  they  leave  the  forest 
primeval.  Every  fire  destroys  property,  and  insurance  does  not 
restore  loss.  It  merely  equalizes  it,  so  that  the  whole  damage  does 
not  fall  upon  one  or  a  few  individuals.  But  the  wealth  of  the 
country  is  diminished  every  time  the  flames  lick  even  a  woodshed 
from  the  earth  into  the  heavens.  We  should  build  structures  that 
will  not  burn.  They  do  it  in  Germany,  for  example,  and  many 
•cities  of  the  Fatherland  hardly  know  what  a  fire  larger  than  a  bon- 
fire looks  like.  American  municipalities  should  perfect  their 
building  and  fire  ordinances,  and  compel  their  observance  to  the 
letter.  If  individuals  will  not  build  secure  shelters  for  themselves 
without  compulsion,  a  paternal  government  should  see  to  it  for 
them. 

"There  is  another  innovation  which  the  United  States  might 
well  borrow  from  Austria  for  the  prevention  of  such  dreadful  loss 
of  life  as  frequently  occurs  with  the  destruction  of  public  build- 
ings. The  architects  of  Vienna  and  the  large  Austrian  cities  are 
constructing  all  buildings  designed  for  the  housing  of  any  large 
number  of  human  beings  witn  the  stairways  on  the  outside.  A 
splendid  and  spacious  opera-house  is  now  in  the  course  of  erection, 
and  its  broad  outside  stairway  is  a  thing  of  architectural  beauty  as 
well  as  an  assurance  of  safety  to  the  patrons  of  the  playhouse. 
There  need  be  no  Iroquois  holocausts  or  tragedies  like  those  of 
Boyertown  and  North  Collinwood,  with  the  stairways  to  public 
buildings  so  constructed. 

"  The  frequency  of  these  devastating  fires  is  a  constant  reminder 


to  Americans  that  our  system  is  all  wrong.  We  must  exercise  more 
care  in  our  building,  more  watchfulness  in  our  methods  of 
preservation,  and  more  far-sightedness  in  our  struggles  to  create 
wealth." 


PACIFIC-COAST  PAPERS  ON  THE  FLEET 

r  I  "HE  press  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  taking  occasion,  while  pub- 
*~  lie  attention  is  directed  that  way  and  the  gala  days  of  the 
Fleet's  reception  are  at  their  height,  to  emphasize  some  most  sali- 
ent facts  in  connection  with  the  commercial  importance  of  the 
Western  coast,  its  general  unpreparedness  for  handling  large  naval 
maneuvers,  and  the  growing  significance  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
international  affairs. 

"When  Robley  D.  Evans  stated  in  an  interview  at  San  Francisco 
that  '  the  greater  interest  of  the  United  States  to-day  is  in  the 
Pacific,' "  says  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  "he  crammed  con- 
temporary history  and  the  future  of  the  Republic  into  a  single  sen- 
tence."    To  quote  further  : 

"After  all,  the  really  vital  lesson  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet's  cruise 


MAP    OF    CHELSEA,    MASS., 

Swept   by  fire  on  April    12th.      The  shaded  part  shows  the  burned 
district.     By  this  disaster  10,000  people  were  made  homeless. 
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in  t  merely  in  the  Fleet's  demonstrated  ability  to 

make  the  1  it  may  be  found  rather  in  the  fact  that  it 

lias  fixt  the  attention  ol  the  country  upon  the  Pacific  (.'oast,  its 
possibilities  and  it--  dangers.  It  it  shall  serve  to  convince  the 
Ameri<  le  that  the  Pacific  Coast  is  closer  to  the  world  than 

any  other  portion  of  American  coast  line,  it  will  teach  a  lesson  of 
profound  significance  and  will  achieve  enduring  good  for  the  whole 
countrj . 

"There  are  within  reach  of  tin's  Coasl  more  people  to  feed  and 
clothe  :   more  buj  ers  and  more  sellers  :    larger  markets,  and  broader 

opportunities  for  commercial  and  industrial  exploitation  generally, 
than  may  be  found  within  reach  of  any  other  part  of  this  country's 
coast  line. 

"The  tact  is  now  very  generally  recognized  among  those  who 
have  given  even  slight  study  to  conditions  existing  in  countries 
bordering  on  the  Pacific. 

"Admiral  l.vans  stated  what  most  men  know  to  be  true  when  he 
said  '  this  is  the  short  road  to  the  countries  of  the  Far  East,  where 
tlie  greatest  commercial  development  is  to  lie.'  and  he  stated  what 
every  fair,  patriotic  .American  ought  to  admit  when  he  added  that 
'  our  interests  in  the  Pacific  are  to-day  greater  than  in  the  Atlan- 
tic." 

And  the  San  Diego  ('iiion.  in  a  careful  analysis  of  the  poor 
docking  facilities  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  former  government 
policy  of  practically  omitting  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  its  naval 
program,  believes  "it  is  Ultimate  for  the  nation  that  this  object- 
lesson  of  the  inadequacy  ol  the  Pacific-Coast  naval  establishment 
has  come  in  time  of  peace."     We  read  : 

"And  yet  had  not  this  great  Fleet  been  sent  to  these  waters,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  there  would  be  any  realization  of  actual 
conditions  until  they  had  been  brought  home  by  actual  war.  But 
that  realization  is  likely  to  come  rapidly  now.  The  first  thought 
of  the  commander  of  a  modern  war-ship  is  for  its  coal  supply,  and 
the  second  is  for  means  of  keeping  the  craft  fit  for  sea  service. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  coal  problem  is  easy,  but  the  repair 
question  is  serious 

"And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  altho  the  reasons  which  led 
President  Roosevelt  to  send  the  effective  fighting  force  of  the 
American  Navy  to  these  waters  probably  did  not  contemplate  an 
object  lesson  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  naval  establishment  on  this 
coast,  it  was  worth  the  while  to  send  the  ships  even  tho  no  other 
result  were  achieved  except  to  show  to  Congress  and  the  country 
the  folly  of  the  policy  that  has  been  pursued  in  dealing  with  the 
Pacific  seaboard 

"No  powerful  fleet  having  ever  before  been  in  these  waters,  no 
preparations  were  made  for  caring  for  any  large  number  of  naval 


\essels.  That  policy  is  now  abandoned  and  is  not  likely  ever  to 
be  adopted  again.  But  to  send  the  flower  of  the  Navy  to  the 
Pacific  is  only  a  half-way  measure.  The  means  of  keeping  ships 
seaworthy  in  these  waters  in  future  are  yet  to  be  provided." 

The  recent  statement  of  Frederick  T.  James,  a  London  naval 
authority,  "that  a  strong  permanent  Pacific  Fleet  is  essential"  and 
that  "a  weak,  undefended  coast  would  tempt  Japan  unduly  to  bring 
on  a  race  war  which  would  be  a  world  calamity,"  is  quoted  by  the 
San  Francisco  Argonaut  for  serious  consideration.  In  fact,  so 
vital  does  this  weekly  consider  this  phase  of  the  matter  that  it 
states  emphatically  that  "  in  spite  of  Secretary  Metcalf's  assurances 
that  after  a  series  of  visitings  the  battle-ship  tieet  will  sail  '  for 
home.'  we  believe  that   the  hour  for  departure  will  never  come." 

"The  motives  and  purposes  which  have  given  us  the  Fleet."  it 
continues,  "are  not  likely  to  be  so  far  put  aside  as  to  cause  its 
return  as  a  fleet  to  Atlantic  waters."     We  read  further  : 

"Somebody  is  going  to  dominate  this  great  ocean.  If  the 
United  States  doesn't  do  it — if  she  foolishly  throws  away  her 
chance — then  Japan  will  do  it.  The  course  of  a  sound  statesman- 
ship, now  that  we  have  a  vastly  overmastering  force  in  the  Pacific, 
is  to  maintain  that  status.  It  can  be  done  easily  and  naturally, 
without  exciting  suspicion  or  resentment." 

Governor  Gillett's  speech  of  welcome  to  the  sailors,  at  San 
Diego,  sounded  the  same  note.      He  said  in  part : 

"Upon  this  broad  and  calm  ocean  in  the  future  will  be  waged 
the  greatest  war  of  commerce  between  the  great  Powers  of  the 
world.  Here  is  where  nations  will  strive  for  supremacy,  and  here 
is  where  will  be  fought  the  greatest  naval  battles  of  the  world. 

"  The  Pacific  Ocean  can  not  always  remain  a  peaceful  ocean.  In 
the  contests  to  come  our  country  will  play  the  most  important  part 
because  its  interests  will  be  the  greatest ;  and  when  that  time  shall 
come  we  must  be  ready  for  it,  if  we  maintain  the  mastery  of  this 
great  ocean  we  must  have  the  means  to  do  it  with.  Here  in  the 
future,  no  doubt,  will  clash  the  great  navies  of  the  world,  and  upon 
these  waters  will  the  great  naval  conflicts  be  carried  on." 

One  discordant  note  is  sounded  by  the  Oakland  World,  a  Cali- 
fornia labor  organ.  In  speaking  of  the  rivalry  between  the  San 
Francisco  society  leaders  over  the  honor  of  entertaining  the  en- 
listed men  of  the  Fleet,  it  says  : 

"  These  big  rich  women  have  about  as  much  love  for  the  men  of 
the  Fleet  as  they  have  for  the  '  yeller  '  dogs  that  run  the  streets ; 
but — the  Fleet  may  be  called  upon  to  defend  the  interests  of  the 
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capitalists,  and  so  it  might  be  well  enough  to  pat  them  on  their 
backs  a  little.  And  when  these  women  of  the  big  rich  and  the 
near-rich  class  get  through  with  their  '  patting  '  you  can  depend 
upon  it  that  the  men  of  the  Fleet  will  be  ready  to  go  through  hell 
if  they  are  ordered  to  do  so.  They  will  be  ready  and  anxious  to 
murder  their  fellow  workers  in  Japan,  or  in  any  other  nation,  if 
the  command  to  fire  is  given  them." 


THE  OPPOSITION  TO    BRYAN 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  quoted  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
one  of  the  leading  anti-Bryan  Democratic  papers  as  admit- 
ting that  "William  Jennings  Bryan  has  the  nomination  triple-riveted 
already,  and  is  putting  in  more  fastenings  every  clay."  Since  then, 
however,  the  New  York  State  Democrats  have  selected  an  anti- 
Bryan  delegation  to  Denver,  headed  by  Judge  Parker,  and  Dela- 
ware has  chosen  a  delegation  pledged  to  support  Judge  Gray  (in 
spite  of  his  protest),  making  eighty-four  delegates  not  likely  to 
support  Bryan ;  so  that  with  the  delegates  Governor  Johnson  may- 
get  in  his  own  State  and  elsewhere,  the  opponents  of  the  Nebraskan 
are  now  beginning  to  talk  about  the  prospect  of  going  to  Denver 
with  one-third  of  the  delegates  opposed  to  naming  him. 

According  to  Democratic  usage,  Mr.  Bryan  must  have  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  convention  to  win  the  nomination.  Can  his 
opponents  prevent  this?  The  New  York  World,  which  is  leading 
the  fight  against  him,  says  there  is  a  "possibility  "  of  such  a  thing, 
but  does  not  predict  positively  that  it  will  happen.  There  will  be 
1,002  delegates  in  the  convention,  so  that  it  will  take  335  to  block 
the  action  they  dread.  That  number  are  not  yet  in  sight.  The 
New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  exclaims  exasperatedly : 

"The  recovery  of  the  party  from  the  Bryan  delusion  is  uncon- 
scionably slow,  but.  there  is  still  time  for  other  States  in  the  East, 
in  the  West,  and  in  the  South  to  follow  the  example  of  New  York. 
The  Democrats  of  this  State  understand  very  well  that  Mr.  Bryan 
is  a  Republican  asset,  one  of  the  chief  assets  of  that  party,  indeed. 
Whenever  he  is  a  candidate  the  Republicans  are  certain  of  triumph. 
Upon  the  Democratic  ledger  he  represents  liabilities,  deficits,  and 
bankruptcy.  He  is,  in  truth,  as  President  Wilson  pointed  out  at 
the  Jefferson-Day  banquet,  practically  a  receiver  of  the  party. 
As  part  owners  of  the  property  the  New  York  Democrats  are  seek- 
ing to  have  him  discharged." 

The  World  reminds  the  party  of  its  own  candidate  thus  : 

"  If  the  Democratic  party  is  to  enter  the  campaign  with  any  pros- 
pects except  of  renewed  disaster  it  must  be  in  a  position  to  take 
the  offensive  with  a  candidate  of  Governor  Johnson's  principles 
and  character.  Mr.  Bryan's  candidacy  means  that  from  the  day 
of  the  convention  to  the  day  of  election  the  sham  Democracy  will 
be  kept  forever  on  the  defensive  because  of  his  past  record  of  de- 
feat and  his  present  devotion  to  the  doctrines  of  disaster." 

Several  Southern  papers  have  joined  the  movement  against  the 
Bryan  candidacy.  Thus  the  Jacksonville  Times-Union  (Dem.) 
remarks  : 

"  In  what  State  that  Mr.  Bryan  lost  before  is  he  stronger  now  ? 
From  what  States  can  any  reasonable  man  figure  for  Mr.  Bryan 
any  addition  to  the  safely  Democratic  States?  Where  are  the 
votes  to  be  found  to  elect  him?  He  made  a  point  that  the  dele- 
gations be  instructed  for  him.  New  York  has  refused  to  do  so, 
and  he  will  have  no  instructed  delegations  from  the  East.  Now  to 
acknowledge  defeat  as  a  foregone  conclusion  this  year  is  to  indorse 
Rooseveltism  as  Mr.  Bryan  comes  perilously  near  to  doing,  but 
Rooseveltism  is  a  very  positive  danger  to  the  South. 

"The  certain  Democratic  States  with  Oklahoma  have  166  votes 
that  will  be  given  any  candidate  of  the  convention,  but  76  more 
must  be  found  if  we  are  to  defeat  Hughes  or  Taft.  Where  will 
Mr.  Bryan  get  them?  But  with  Governor  Johnson  for  candidate 
we  may  get  1 16  more,  giving  us  a  safe  majority. 

"Of  course  this  is  a  mere  calculation,  but  it  is  one  that  appeals 
to  a  reasonable  man,  while  nothing  so  promising  can  be  shown  for 
Bryan.  Mr.  Bryan  can  not  give  us  Nebraska  while  Johnson  can 
give  us  Minnesota.  With  Johnson  we  can  carry  New  York  against 
Taft;  and  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  become  debatable 


ground  ;  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Washington,  and  Nebraska  might 
be  carried  by  Johnson  to  finish  the  count,  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  hope  of  them  with  Bryan. 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt  denies  that  he  is  forcing  Taft  on  his  party,  and 
in  the  same  spirit  it  may  be  denied  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  forcing  him 
self  on  the  Democratic  party— but  only  in  the  same  spirit.  The 
Times-Union  will  support  the  nominee,  of  course  ;  but  The  Times- 
( rnion  would  like  to  see  something  better  than  an  indorsement  of 
Rooseveltism  this  year." 

To  an  observer  outside  the  party,  however,  like  the  Philadelphia 
Press  (Rep.),  it  seems  evident  that  "it  is  probably  too  late  to  pre- 
vent his  nomination,"  and  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.),  after 
characterizing  the  booms  of  Johnson,  Gray,  and  others  as  "mildly 
interesting  and  entirely  harmless,"  goes  on  to  observe  : 

"  This  is  a  free  country,  and  those  who  have  the  taste  and  the 
means  are  welcome  to  amuse  themselves  with  anv  kind  of  harmless 


BUT  THE  ORDER  CAME  TOO  LATE  TO  SAVE  THIS  ONE. 

A  recent  order  says  postcards  do  not  need  to  be  post-marked,  as  it 

defaces  tliem. 
—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

game.  And  all  this  political  '  pussy-wants-a-corner  '  that  is  now 
going  on  around  the  edges  of  the  political  battle-field  is  entirely 
harmless.  It  is  so  absolutely  harmless  to  Mr.  Bryan  that  his  smile 
doubtless  gains  a  wider  benignity  when  he  happens  to  think  about 
it. 

"  For  Mr.  Bryan  knows — and  we  all  know  when  we  lay  aside  the 
toys  with  which  we  play  and  really  think  about  the  matter — that 
all  this  printing  and  posting  and  circularizing  and  making  of  ex- 
cellent arguments  does  not,  will  not,  and  can  not  make  the  slight- 
est difference  ;  that  all  this  piping  and  pleading  has,  will  have,  and 
can  have  no  more  effect  than  a  brass  band  has  upon  the  course  of 
a  blizzard. 

"We  all  know  that  Mr.  Bryan  will  be  nominated  just  the  same. 
Why  ?  Well,  largely  because  of  the  Republican  party  and  its 
course  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

"With  half  of  the  Republican  party  gravitating  toward  the  Bryan 
platform  of  ten  years  ago,  the  Democratic  party  naturally  sticks 
to  that  platform  and  the  man  who  made  it.  This  is  the  plain 
tendency  of  the  times,  deplore  who  may. 

"  But  can  Mr.  Bryan  win  ?  many  ask.  That  depends.  He  cer- 
tainly is  nearer  winning  to-day  than  ever  before  in  a  preliminary 
campaign,  and  that  is  about  all  anybody  can  see  or  say  with  truth 
up  to  the  present." 

The  Portland  Oregonian  (Rep.)  answers  one  charge  against  Mr. 
Bryan  thus : 

"  The  frequent  reproach  that  Mr.  Bryan  has  divided  his  party  is 
not  true  any  more  than  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  divided 
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the  Republican  party.  Both  parties  are  divided  because  an  irrec- 
oncilable difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  among  their  respective 
members.  This  difference  of  opinion  goes  to  the  roots  of  political 
philosophy  and  the  science  of  government.  Jn  either  party  we 
have  on  one  side  a  faction  which  believes  that  government  exists 
to  maintain  the  privileges  of  a  class.  On  the  other,  a  faction  which 
believes  that  government  exists  to  promote  the  common  good  by 
abolishing  privilege  and  making  all  men  equal  before  the  law. 
Between  these  factions  there  is  no  hope  of  real  reconciliation  in 
either  party." 


THE  PROCESS  OF   RECOVERY 

AFTER  inspecting  the  four  lines  of  defense  against  business 
depression — the  financial,  the  mercantile,  the  industrial,  and 
the  agricultural — The  Wall  Street  Journal  reports  that  it  finds 
the  financial  line  "in  process  of  reconstruction,"  but  in  no  order 
for  immediate  advance;  the  mercantile  line,  "standing  still,  meet- 
ing merely  the  demands  of  the  moment,  and  making  no  large 
plans  ahead  "  ;  the  industrial  line,  "  in  retreat  "  ;  but  the  fourth  line 
of  defense,  that  of  agriculture,  it  finds  "not  only  well  entrenched 
against  reaction,"  but  in  such  condition  that  it  "will  probably  be 
the  first  to  raise  the  signals  for  advance."  To  quote  further  on 
the  agricultural  outlook  : 

"This  is  the  only  great  branch  of  national  enterprise  in  which 
production  is  being  conducted  on  a  scale  as  large,  if  not  larger 
than  in  preceding  years.  Altho  it  is  a  little  too  early  to  speak  of 
the  exact  acreage,  the  official  reports  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  that  there  has  been  ceaseless  activity  during  the 
past  winter  in  the  discussion  of  improved  methods,  of  systems  of 
culture,  and  of  various  other  problems  that  make  for  larger  pros- 
perity of  labor  and  capital  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
After  a  year  of  good  prices  for  farm  products  and  of  liquidation  of 
labor  in  occupations  which  compete  with  agriculture,  farming  has 
more  abundant  capital  as  well  as  a  more  liberal  labor  supply  than 
probably  in  any  earlier  year  in  the  current  decade.  .  .  .  The  en- 
larging purchasing  power  of  the  rural  population  must  find  outlet 
for  its  resources  in  some  direction.  Much  of  it  will  go  back  into 
the  properties  they  own.  Some  of  it  will  be  laid  away  for  savings, 
but  most  of  it  will  be  turned  into  the  channels  of  trade  sooner  or 
later  to  meet  the  current  needs  and  satisfy  the  enlarging  desires  of 
what  is  still  the  most  prosperous  industry  in  the  United  States. 
In  due  time  manufacturing,  transportation,  and  finance  will  feel 
the  thrill  of  rising  life  in  the  blood  of  the  business  community.     In 


due  time  a  new  upward  turn  must  come  in  our  national  prosperity. 
It  may  be  weeks,  it  may  even  be  months,  before  the  turn  in  the 
lane  is  reached,  but  it  is  sure  to  come  unless  nature  fails  to  favor 
those  wlio  serve  in  her  vineyards." 

Looking  for  business  signs  on  the  favorable  side,  the  Springfield 
Republican  cites  the  report  from  the  Westinghouse  Company  that 
while  large  orders  for  electrical  supplies  are  few,  the  volume  of 
small  orders  is  steadily  increasing.      Further: 

"Similarly  it  is  said  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Pittsburg 
that  while  the  iron,  steel,  and  fuel  traffic  there  is  50  percent,  under 
what  it  was  a  year  ago,  the  traffic  in  general  commodities  is  gain- 
ing daily.  Prominence  has  also  been  given  to  a  statement  from 
the  head  of  the  Armour  Company  of  Chicago,  which  is  in  touch 
with  business  conditions  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  that  a 
gradual  tho  slow  recovery  is  to  be  noted  on  all  sides ;  that  the 
corner  from  extreme  depression  has  certainly  been  turned;  and 
that  business  as  well  as  financial  sentiment  is  fairly  optimistic." 

A  London  view  of  our  situation  quoted  in  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  is  that  "there  are  likely  to  be  constant  failures  during  at 
least  another  year,  and  even  England  will  not  be  exempt."  While 
there  is  a  decrease  of  $135,000,000  in  our  imports  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  $47,000,000  in  our  exports,  the 
Philadelphia  Press  finds  comfort  in  the  fact  that  we  "have  ac- 
quired in  three-fourths  of  a  year  a  more  stupendous  trade  balance 
than  was  ever  built  up  in  any  previous  twelvemonth."  This  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  the  United  States  is  already  $567,000,000.  We 
have  cut  down  in  the  matter  of  foreign-made  luxuries  ;  but  because 
America  exports  chiefly  necessities,  and  not  luxuries,  explains  The 
Press,  the  rest  of  the  world  has  not  been  able  to  cut  so  deeply  into 
the  things  it  buys  of  us. 

Labor  conditions  throughout  the  country,  according  to  T.  V. 
Powderly,  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  "are  fast  becoming  nor- 
mal." The  information  upon  which  he  bases  this  opinion  was  ob- 
tained by  letters  sent  to  more  than  sixty  thousand  sources.  Says 
Mr.  Powderly,  as  quoted  in  a  Washington  dispatch  : 

"We  first  felt  the  depression  in  October,  but  there  has  been  every 
evidence  within  the  last  few  weeks  that  employers  are  replacing  the 
men  who  were  laid  off  at  that  time.  The  requests  for  farm  labor 
have  increased  daily,  indicating  that  the  farmers  expect  a  prosper- 
ous year,  and  I  expect  to  receive  requests  for  industrial  labor  in 
the  very  near  future." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 
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s   OF    1  1 
— Greening  \n  Judge. 


There    is    a   lot  of  human  nature  in 
Times-l  rnion. 

threatens  to  sell  Fort  Hamilton  at 
an  unpaid  claim  for  $5,860  in  sewer 
assessments  Here  is  a  chance  for 
some  enterprising  foreign  government. 
— Chicago  Daily  News. 

How  lev  kk,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  could 
ever  raise  our  navy  to  a  standard 
where  it  would  please  all  the  ten-cent 
magazines. —  Detroit  Free  Press. 

No  one  has  yet  explained  who  sup- 

!  the    newspapers  with    the  photo- 

is   of    emancipated     people    who 

wish    to    live    their    own    lives   away 

from  the  prejudices    and    presence  of 

the  mob. — New  \'ork  Dost. 

The  latest  Literary  Digest  has  a 
timely  series  of  illustrations  exhibit- 
ing the  principle  of  the  boomerang  in 
operation.  The  campaign  is  advanced 
farther  than  it  usually  is  at  this  sea- 
son.- The  Pasadena   V< 

The  German  Emperor  hints  that  he 
would  like  to  have  his  salary  as  King 
of  Prussia  increased;  but  there  seems 
no  probability  that  he  will  go  on 
a  strike  in  case  his  demand  is  refused. 
— Ch tea s o  Rec%> rd-He raid. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


MR.  ROOSEVELT  THE  PERSONIFICATION 

OF  AMERICA 

T)RESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  as  a  personification  of  his 
A  country's  youthful  energy  has  excited  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  Mr.  Louis  Madelin,  the  eminent  historian  who  has 
been  traveling  and  lecturing  in  the  Linked  States.  He  delivered 
in  Washington  a  discourse  on  "Napoleon  as  Professor  of  Energy," 
which  was  subsequently  the  subject  of  discussion  at  the  White 
House  table.  "The  President,"  says  the  French  writer,  "who  is 
very  fond  of  historical  works  and  eagerly  turns  to  the  past  for 
lessons  of  guidance  in  the  present,  has  a  passionate  admiration  for 
Napoleon."  The  President  admires  principally  the  energy  of 
Napoleon,  and  could  easily  exclaim,  "America — I  am  America," 
that  is,  the  America  thus  described  by  Mr.  Madelin  in  the  Paris 
Gaulois: 

"America  has  reached  a  crisis  in  her  growth;  the  people  have 
attained  adolescence.  Youthful  America  throws  out  on  all  sides 
the  excess  of  her  teeming  force  and  is  all  effort  and  movement. 
The  country  is  still  destitute  of  taste,  or  rather  is  attracted  by  bad 
taste.  It  has  as  yet  merely  the  instinct  of  business,  and  this  pre- 
vents the  cultivation  of  the  art  instinct.  But  America  is  great 
through  her  worship  of  toil  and  her  energy." 

Of  the  President's  energy  and  the  impress  it  has  given  to  his 
person  this  writer  continues  : 

"His  energy  finds  expression  in  the  person,  the  theories,  the 
work  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  is  a  colossus,  with  the  neck  and 
shoulders  of  Atlas.  Struggles  and  difficulties  are  a  joy  to  him. 
He  is  a  demonstrative  and  cordial  giant  in  whom  intellectual  life 
flourishes  side  by  side  with  a  powerful  physical  life.  When  he 
speaks,  all  his  features  are  filled  with  animation,  his  eyes  gleam 
with  a  glad  luster  behind  his  binocle,  and  the  swelling  veins  of  his 
forehead  indicate  the  intense  activity  of  his  mind.  One  feels  that 
all  sorts  of  activity,  study,  the  cares  of  government,  sports,  politi- 
cal combat,  are  necessary  to  an  organism  which  is  that  of  an 
athlete." 

He  is  a  well-hated  man,  declares  Mr.  Madelin.  The  business 
men  whom  he  has  humbled  or  crusht  regard  him  with  rancorous 
abhorrence.  One  of  these,  a  powerful  financier,  said  to  this  writer 
over  his  wine  : 

"  In  one  sense  Roosevelt  is  a  seroni  Robespierre.  Like  your 
Robespierre,  he  believes  in  his  cwi  orovidential  mission  and 
reigns  in  the  name  of  virtue.  Theis  are  no  worse  tyrants  than 
those  who  rule  in  the  name  of  virtue.  When  a  chief  magistrate  is 
acting  from  principle,  or  interest,  or  is  a  partizan,  he  can  halt, 


HAPPY  AFTERTHOUGHTS. 

Japan  (to  American  Eagle)—"  But  how  sweet  of  you   to  come 


change,  amend,  or  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
course  he  is  taking.  When  a  man  believes  himself  invested  with 
an  extraordinary  mission,  he  carries  out  his  blunders  to  the  bittei 
end.  Your  Robespierre  cut  off  heads  ;  this  one  ruins  us,  which  is- 
worse." 

Mr.  Madelin,  who  is  a  scientific  observer,  an  historian,  and  a 
social  philosopher,  quotes  the  above  piece  of  invective  with  dis- 
approval. The  financial  crisis  was  inevitable,  he  observes.  To- 
quote  his  words  : 

"The  panic  was  the  effect  of  America's  commercial  growth,  of 
which  it  has  abated  the  dangerous  symptoms.  The  troubles  which 
necessarily  accompany  it  will  prove  merely  temporary,  and  bring 
but  ephemeral  dangers.  It  is  impossible  that  a  nation  of  such 
energy  should  not  return  to  public  equilibrium  and  harmony,  a 
nation  whose  people  have  inscribed  upon  their  banners  what  Jeanne 
d'Arc  inscribed  upon  her  pennon,  'Effort  forever.'  " — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FUNERAL  OF  IRISH  HOME  RULE 

HOME  RULE  for  Ireland  is  the  demand  of  Mr.  Redmond, 
and  he  recently  moved  in  the  British  Parliament  a  resolu- 
tion which  declared  that  the  present  system  of  government  in 
Ireland  is  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  people  and  does  not 
command  the  confidence  of  even  a  section  of  the  inhabitants.  Its 
reform  is  of  vital  importance  to  Ireland,  the  resolution  averred, 
and  can  be  attained  only  by  giving  to  the  Irish  people  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  control  of  their  own  affairs.  This  resolution, 
with  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  Irish  Parliament  acknowl- 
edge the  supreme  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  156. 

That  this  is  a  hollow  victory  and  means  nothing  is  proved  by 
the  words  of  the  Liberal  leader,  now  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Asquith, 
who  declared  : 

"  I  can  not  vote  for  this  motion  if  it  means  that  the  present  parlia- 
ment is  to  deal  with  Home  Rule,  for  that  was  not  one  of  the  lead- 
ing issues  before  the  country  at  the  last  election,  and  I  and  others 
pledged  ourselves  not  to  proceed  with  it  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  present  parliament." 

This  statement  of  the  Prime  Minister  has  resulted  in  a  split 
between  the  Irish  Nationalists  and  the  Liberal  party,  Mr.  Red- 
mond having  announced  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  United 
Irish  League  that  the  attitude  of  Ireland  toward  the  Liberals  is 


Each- 


all  this  way  on  purpose  to  see  me! " 

Eagle—"  Why,  yes,  I  thought  you'd  be  pleased! 


then- 


IN    THE    PACIFIC. 
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—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 
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now  changed.  The  people  of  Ireland,  lie  said,  have  been  chal- 
lenged by  the  Ministry  and  must  tone  the  Home-Rule  question 
to  the  front  at  the  next  general  election. 

The  Dublin  Weekly  Freeman,  organ  of  the  Irish  Nationalists, 
sees  that  the  carrying  of  Mr.  Redmond's  motion  means  nothing, 
and  angrih  ol  the  Prime  Minister's  declaration: 

"The  Irish  party  is  no  longer  to  be  put  off  by  such  specious 
declarations.  If  we  are  to  be  governed  by  a  Unionist  party,  it 
will  not  be  by  a  Liberal-Unionist  party.  The  Liberal  leaders  must 
come  down  from  t he  clouds  and  declare  t heir  policy  on  this  most 
urgent  of  Imperial  problems.  Nothing  else  is  patriotic,  nothing 
else  is  honest,  and  nothing  else  is  any  longer  opportune  for  Lib- 
eral measures.  Liberal  principles,  or  Liberal  fortunes." 

The  London  Spectator  says  of  the  156  majority  : 

"  No  doubt  the  great  majority  of  Liberal  members  attached  little 
or  no  importance  to  their  votes,  and  certainly  had  no  real  intention 
of  expressing  any  desire  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Union.  Nevertheless 
we  can  not  help  feeling  that  all  those  electors  who  are  determined 
that  the  Act  of  Union  shall  not  be  repealed — and  those  who  are 
thus  determined  are  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  Unionist  ranks, 
but  by  the  hundred  thousand  among  Liberal  electors — must  see  to 
it  at  the  next  general  election  that  the  candidates  whom  they  sup- 
port pledge  themselves  not  to  vote  for  such  resolutions  as  Mr. 
Redmond's." 

According  to  the  London  Daily  Mail,  the  Home-Rule  question 
lias  now  been    shelved  for  ten    years    if   not 
longer.     To  quote  : 

"Yesterday's  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Mr.  Redmond's  resolution,  instead 
of  resulting  in  the  triumph  of  Home  Rule, 
may  be  said  to  have  issued  in  its  funeral  ob- 
sequies. The  government  decorously  pro- 
tested good-will,  but  they  hurried  the  unde- 
sirable corpse — with  their  blessings — into  the 
hearse.  Mr.  Birrell  pronounced  their  final 
decision  in  a  cloud  of  vague  words  from 
which  two  points  emerged.  The  first  is  that 
the  present  Parliament  will  waste  no  more 
time  upon  Home-Rule  bills.  The  second  is 
that  Home  Rule  will  not  be  the  issue  of  the 
next  general  election.  The  question  is  thus 
buried  lor  ten  years,  which  for  all  practical 
purposes  means  eternity." 

Speaking  of  the  position  taken  by  Mr. 
Asquith,  the  London  Times,  after  stating, 
as  usual,  all  the  Unionist  arguments  against 
Home  Rule,  remarks  : 

"Mr.  Asquith  doubtless  saw  that  Mr. 
Redmond's  motion  went  further  than  he  is 
ready  to  go.    .    .    .    He  held,  moreover,  that  no 

House  of  Commons  would  be  justified  in  sanctioning  so  vast  a 
constitutional  change  as  the  resolution  would  commit  them  to  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  country.  That  authority  this  Parliament 
has  not  not.  Their  powers.  Mr.  Asquith  declared,  are  exhausted 
with  regard  to  the  problem  of  Irish  government.  That  statement 
is  satisfactory  SO  far  as  it  goes.  What  the  Nationalists  may  think 
of  it  is  another  and  an  interesting  question." 

John  Campbell  (ex-M.P.  for  Armagh)  writes  to  the  London 
Daily  Mail  with  the  astounding  declaration  that  Home  Rule  is  a 
mere  political  catch-word  and  lias  no  meaning  for  the  Irish  peo- 
ple at  huge.     I  le  expresses  himself  as  follows  : 

"Home  Rule  has  never  of  itself  obtained  at  the  hands  of  the 
Irish  people  tin-  tribute  of  a  single  cow's  tail.  The  Irish  peasant 
thinks  in  terms  of  his  farm,  not  of  his  country.  Lei  but  the  land 
question  be  settled,  as  far  as  such  a  question  is  Capable  of  legisla- 
tive settlement,  and  he   will  forthwith  (line;    Home  Rule  down   the 

wind.     The  leaders  are  right  well  assured  of  this.     It  is  shrewdly 

surmised  thai  they  do  not   desire   the   peasant's  lot  to   become  too 

happy,  lest,  perchance,  he  might  wax  fat  and  indolent.     As  Mr. 

Dillon  said  at  Camlough,  rather  than  that,  let  him  bi'  left  a  while 
longer  '  under  the  harrow.' 

"Indeed.  Mr.  Dillon,  whin  speaking  at    Blackrock   in  January, 


1905,  in  a  curious  blaze  of  confidence  gave  away  the  whole  case  for 
Irish  Home  Rule.  '  The  national  cause  in  Ireland,'  he  stated, 
'could  not  live  for  one  six  months  if  it  was  deprived  of  the  support 
of  the  Irish  nation  across  the  .Atlantic'  " 

Rut  even  these  transatlantic  Irishmen  are  growing  tired  of 
Home  Rule,  says  Sydney  Brooks  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle. 
Thus  he  writes  : 

"  Besides  a  growing  weariness  with  the  old  leaders  and  their 
familiar  appeals,  the  Irish-Americans,  and  especially  those  of  them 
who  have  risen  to  commercial  or  professional  eminence,  find  the 
attitude  of  the  Irish  party  toward  the  practical  problems  of  Irish 
agriculture  and  industry  very  little  to  their  taste. 

"As  business  men,  they  resent  the  subordination  of  everything 
to  the  barren  constitutional  issue.  They  have  no  sympathy  what- 
ever with  the  Irish  party's  determined  effort  to  crush  agricultural 
cooperation  in  the  interests  of  the  rural  money-lender  and  middle- 
man." 


MR.    W.  S.   SIMPSON, 

Inventor  of  the  gun  that  can  throw   shells 
from  London  to  l'aris— if  the  inventor  is  not 

mistaken. 


THE  GREAT  300-MILE  GUN 

THE  invention  of  a  gun  using  neither  powder,  dynamite,  nor 
cordite,  yet  able  to  hurl  a  projectile  weighing  2,000  pounds 
to  a  distance  of  300  miles,  has  just  been  claimed  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Simp- 
son, the  well-known    English  metallurgist,  and    brief  dispatches 
about  it  have  been  cabled  to  this  country.     He  has  not  yet  made 
public  the  details  of  his  invention,  fcr  fear,  as 
he  says,  that  France  or  Germany  may  antici- 
pate England  in  adopting  it,  but  in  an  inter- 
view with  a  representative  of  The  Westmin- 
ster   Gazette    (London)     he     declares     that 
electricity  is  the  power  he  employs,    instead 
of    an    ordinary    explosive.     To    quote    Mr. 
Simpson's  words  : 

"Electricity  has  not  been  used  in  this 
special  direction  yet ;  its  possibilities  are  so 
great  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  suggest  when  or 
where  its  application  will  reach  perfection. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  limit  to  the  powers  of 
electricity. 

"It  is  quite  as  easy  for  my  weapon  to  pro- 
ject fifty  shells  of  500  pounds  each  per  minute 
as  to  throw  fifty  of  50  pounds  each,  and  to 
drop  a  shot  at  100  miles  distance  as  at   100 
yards ;     distance    is    practically    no     object. 
Again,   it  makes  no  difference  how  the  shots 
are  thrown;  a   heavy  one  can   follow  a   light 
one  and  a  long-distance  a  short-distance  one, 
or   vice    versa.      Whatever    the   distance  or 
projectile   the  weapon  is  quite    easy  of  con- 
trol— as  easv  as  any  gun  at  present  in  use; 
its  shots   will   be    less  expensive  than  those  now  tired;    its   cost 
will  be  cheaper  than  the  existing  artillery;  while  its  life  will  be 
at  least  a  hundred  times  longer  than  the  best  weapons  now  in  use." 

A  distinguished  military  engineer,  Col.  F.  N.  Maude,  R.E., 
C.B.,  who  writes  in  the  London  Contemporary  Review,  has  seen 
the  new  weapon,  or  a  model  of  it,  and  confirms  Mr.  Simpson's 
assertions  as  to  the  powers  of  his  electric  gun  and  projectile,  and 
he  reports  as  follows  : 

"The  fact  that  with  this  weapon  it  is  possible  to  confer  upon  a 
projectile  a  velocity  of  30,000  feet  per  second  and  upward,  and 
that,  too,  without  either  flash,  smoke,  or  recoil,  will  ultimately 
(.impel  all  navies  to  abandon  armor,  and  devote  their  energies  to 
the  attainment  of  speed  as  tin-  prime  factor  of  success;  and  be- 
cause there  is  no  recoil,  practically  any  ship  will  suffice  as  a  gun- 
platform.  Again,  whether  in  held  or  siege  warfare,  since  the 
velocity  is  under  complete  control,  the  same  weapon  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  gun  or  howitzer  equally  well:  while,  because  a 
single  gun  can  deliver  an  almost  continuous  stream  of  projectiles, 
it  will  at  least  equal  in  tire-power  .1  whole  battery  of  modern  quick- 
tit  ers. 

"The  simplicity  of  construction  is  so  great  that  the  resources  of 
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any  engineering  workshop  will  suffice  for  its  erection,  and  there 
will  be  no  longer  any  necessity  for  governments  to  sink  great  sums 
of  money  in  special  plants  for  use  only  in  the  preparation  of  war 
material." 

A  writer  who  signs  himself  David  Cook  declares  in  The  Even- 
ing Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette,  however,  that  the  inven. 
tion  which  Mr.  Simpson  is  so  "carefully  concealing  lest  'foreign 
Powers  should  at  once  get  an  inkling'  was  known  before  Mr. 
Simpson  was  born." 

"Models  innumerable  have  been  made  by  engineers  in  all  coun- 
tries ;  1  made  one  myself  twenty-five  years  ago.  But  none  of  these 
models  have  ever  emerged  from  the  model  stage,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  laws  which  govern  the  operation  absolutely  pre- 
clude the  use  of  electricity  for  the  projection  of  shells.  This  is  so 
well  known  to  every  one  who  has  studied  the  subject  that  1  would 
not  have  troubled  you  with  any  criticism  of  this  gun  were  it  not 
being  fathered  by  such  a  well-known  military  writer  as  Col.  F.  N. 
Maude,  R.E.  I  am  truly  astonished  that  an  officer  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  should  have  misled  readers  of  The  Contemporary  Re- 
view and  The  Daily  Chronicle  by  publishing  statements  which  a 
few  minutes'  calculation  would  have  shown  him  to  be  silly  non- 
sense." 

He  backs  up  his  statements  by  a  row  of  figures  which  are  only 
intelligible  to  experts.  He  denies  that  enough  force  could  be 
stored  to  carry  a  shell  of  such  magnitude  to  such  a  distance  or 
indeed  to  any  distance,  and  concludes  : 

"  Instead  of  the  shell  coming  whistling  out  of  the  muzzle  on  its 
way  to  Paris  at  the  rate  of  30,000  feet  per  second,  Colonel  Maude 
and  Mr.  Simpson  would  have  to  augment  the  electro-magnetic 
effect  by  pushing  with  all  their  might  before  it  would  move  at  all, 
and  then  it  would  drop  on  the  ground  at  the  muzzle.  So  we  can 
sleep  soundly  in  our  beds  without  fear  of  being  disturbed  by  the 
big  gun." 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  AN  AMERICAN 
AMBASSADOR 

A  MBASSADOR  TOWER  at  Berlin,  in  addition  to  his  other 
^*-  great  gifts,  has  also  the  gift  of  wealth,  and  has  lived  in  a 
palace  in  the  German  capital  and  entertained  princes  with  princely 
grace  and  splendor.  Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill  is  a  great  scholar  and 
jurist  of  world-wide  reputation,  but  he  is  not  a  millionaire.  Louis 
Edouard  Rod,  the  eminent  French  man  of  letters  and  publicist, 
writing  of  him  as  a  personal  acquaintance,  tells  us  : 

"There  is  then  to  be  found  in  the  high  spheres  of  American  life 
a  man  such  as  this,  a  man  who  is  not  a  millionaire,  nor  is  trying 
to  become  one,  whose  value  is  not  to  be  reckoned  in  dollars,  of 
whom  no  one  in  his  country  can  say  '  he  'is  worth  so.  much,  or  so 
many  millions,'  because  he  is  worth  a  very  great  deal  more  than 
he  possesses.  I  have  had  the  extraordinary  good  fortune  to  meet 
him  personally  and  to  sit  at  his  table.  Honor,  all  honor  to  this 
rara  avis" 

The  German  authorities  do  not  deny  that  this  want  of  means  is 
the  reason  why  the  Kaiser  let  fall  certain  expressions  which  Am- 
bassador Tower  interpreted  to  mean  that  Dr.  Hill  would  not  be 
considered  persona  grata  at  Berlin.  The  incident  is  now  closed 
and  the  new  Ambassador  is  to  be  welcomed  to  YVilhelmstrasse, 
but  many  reflections  are  appearing  in  the  German  press  on 
ambassadorial  qualifications,  and  speaking  of  the  reasons  for  Em- 
peror William's  demur,  the  Vossische  Zeitiuig  (Berlin),  which  pro- 
fesses to  speak  with  authority,  remarks  : 

"  The  objections  [made  by  the  Emperor]  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Mr.  Hill's  personality.  They  are  based  upon  the  purely  external 
circumstance  that  Dr.  Hill  does  not  have  enough  financial  means 
to  make  an  appearance  in  Berlin  that  will  correspond  with  the 
position  of  the  United  States  as  a  world-power.  .  .  .  This  the 
Emperor  said  to  Mr.  Tower,  and  the  Ambassador  transmitted  the 


Emperor's  words,  at  his  Majesty's  express    desire,   to   Washing- 
ton." 

This  inspired  utterance  goes  on  to  say  that,  altho  Mr.  Andrew 
White  was  "a  man  without  means,"  the  Emperor  appreciated  his 
"learning  and  scholarly  reputation,  but  felt  it  to  be  a  misfortune 
that  lie  did  not  manage  to  assert  his  high  position  outwardly  as 
well  as  otherwise." 

The  London  Times,  commenting  on  this  statement,  proclaims  it 
to  be  "undoubtedly  the  most  extraordinary,  in  point  of  tone  and 
taste,  which  has  ever  appeared  in  a  responsible  journal." 

The  German  press  show  indignation  over  this  view  of  an  Am- 
bassador's efficiency  and  while  the  Norddeutsche  Zeitung{  Berlin), 
the  official  organ  of  the  Government,  thinks  than  an  Ambassador 
without  fortune  would  not  "feel  comfortable  at  Berlin,"  the  Radi- 
cal Berliner  Tageblatt  reminds  its  readers  of  the  simplicity  of 
Benjamin  Franklin's  life  and  the  entire  absence  of  ostentation 
which  distinguished  the  first  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
diplomatic  envoys,  and  concludes  by  remarking  that  "the  prestige 
of  America  in  Germany  does  not  depend  upon  the  number  of  din- 
ners an  Ambassador  is  able  to  give."  This  paper  declares  that 
the  Kaiser  has  again  "  put  his  foot  in  it,"  and  added  one  more 
blunder  to  his  Kruger  and  Tweedmouth  communications.     The 


THE     ONLY    AMBASSADORIAL     CREDENTIALS    GERMANY     WILL 

ACCEPT. 

— Fischietto  (Turin;. 

Magdebnrger  Zeitung  blames  Mr.  Tower  for  allowing  himself  to 
be  the  Emperor's  catspavv  in  the  matter. 

Of  course  the  French  papers  have  a  fling  at  Germany's  ruler, 
and  the  Intransigeant  (Paris)  says  ironically  : 

"Germany  whispers  in  the  ear  of  her  master  :  '  We  will  not  have 
this  rascal.  Unless  he  has  an  income  of  300,000  marks  to  spend 
among  us,  unless  his  table  is  loaded  with  gold  plate,  and  a  gold- 
laced  footman  is  on  every  step  of  his  staircase,  what  do  you  think 
we  want  with  an  Ambassador  without  prestige?'  The  German 
court  repudiates  him.  And  William  II.  lends  himself  to  these 
absurd  arguments.  He  forgets  what  sort  of  a  time  we  are  living 
in,  and  that  the  King  of  Sweden  the  other  day  declined  a  corona- 
tion that  he  might  make  his  debut  with  simplicity  and  avoid  un- 
necessary expenses." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  in  other  papers  that  Ambassadors 
should  be  properly  paid  and  thus  such  questions  as  those  opened 
in  the  present  incident  would  never  crop  up.  On  this  point  ob- 
serves the  Paris  Temps: 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Congress  has  omitted  to  guarantee  to 
American    foreign    Ambassadors    a    residence    worthy  of    their 
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position.  This  occasions  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  wealthy 
diplomats  and  provokes  painful  comparisons  between  two  ap- 
pointees, the  one  returning,  the  other  directly  succeeding  him." 

This  is   the   point    of   view    taken  by  Sydney  Brooks  in    The 
11  'est minster  Gazette  (  London).     He  remarks  : 

"The  real  issue,  in  my  opinion,  raised  by  this  incident  is  one 
that  the  Americans  would  do  well  to  ponder.  It  is  the  issue  of 
Millionaire-Diplomat  versus  Scholar-Diplomat.  The  United 
States  refuses  to  establish  permanent  embassies  of  its  own  in  any 
foreign  capital,  and  refuses  also  to  pay  its  Ambassadors  a  living 
wage.  An  American  Ambassador's  first  business  on  taking  up 
his  appointment  is  to  find  a  house  to  live  in.  No  official  residence 
being  provided  for  him,  he  has  to  turn  house-hunter,  and  the  sort 
of  house  he  will  choose  depends  upon  his  private  means.  All 
Government  officials  in  America,  from  the  President  downward, 
are  amazingly  underpaid,  but  American  Ambassadors  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  paid  at  all.  Their  fixt  and  inclusive  salary  is  ,£3,500 
a  year.  Out  of  this  they  have  to  pay  their  own  house  rent  as  well 
as  all  private  living  expenses.  The  consequence  is  that  only  very 
wealthy  men,  who  are  prepared  to  pay  from  ,£10,000  to  ^30,000 
a  year  out  of  their  private  purse,  can  afford  to  accept  a  first-class 
embassy  and  to  keep  up  the  state  that  the  diplomacy  of  to-day  in- 
sists upon.  In  one  capital  you  will  find  an  American  Ambassador 
living  in  a  palace,  the  rent  of  which  exceeds  his  official  salary  ; 
and  in  another  you  will  find  his  colleague  worse  housed  than  the 
average  representative  of  a  Balkan  State.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  for 
some  time  been  trying  to  change  a  system  under  which  the  most 
coveted  prizes  in  the  American  Diplomatic  Service  are  falling  into 
the  hands  of  millionaires.  He  has  sought,  but  unsuccessfully,  to 
persuade  Congress  to  lease  or  purchase  a  permanent  embassy  in 
each  capital,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  salaries.  His  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Hill  to  Berlin  is  an  illustration  of  the  type  of  Ambas- 
sador that  he  would  most  desire  to  see  representing  the  Republic. 
But  I  question  whether  America  will  ever  again  make  a  rule  of 
sending  out  men  like  Bancroft,  Lowell,  Motley,  and  Washington 
Irving — men,  that  is  to  say,  of  comparatively  moderate  means,  who 
were  appointed  and  welcomed  on  the  strength  of  their  literary 
laurels,  and  from  whom  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  grand  establish- 
ment was  expected." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


KIPLING'S  DESPAIR  OF  BRITAIN 

"  I  "'HE  biographer  of  Tommy  Atkins  as  he  is  in  India,  the  singer 
-1  of  loudly  patriotic  British  Empire  ballads,  the  man  who  was 
once  supposed  to  love  and  admire  his  native  land,  thinks  that 
England  has  been  struck  with  "  canker  "  and  "  blight,"  and  he  takes 
ship  and  rushes  across  the  Atlantic  to  Canada  principally  for  the 
sake  of  getting  out  of  an  atmosphere,  whether  of  Fleet  Street  or 
Hyde  Park,  which  is  stifling.  This  we  learn  from  a  letter  which 
Rudyard  Kipling  has  written  to  the  London  Morning  Post.  In 
the  course  of  this  letter  he  speaks  of  a  "cross  between  canker  and 
blight  that  has  settled  on  England"  since  the  Liberals  came  into 
power.  The  elicits  of  it  are  felt  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
British  Empire — India,  Africa,  and  Egypt.  Things  are  in  a  fog 
and  the  present  ministry  is  a  mere  "trust  "  in  which  "every  form  of 
unfitness,  general  or  specialized,  born  or  created,"  is  combined. 
He  proceeds  to  compare  the  Liberal  cabinet  to  an  incompetent 
schoolmaster  who  can  not  keep  order.  All  the  greater  dependen- 
cies of  the  Empire  he  declares  to  be  in  a  frightful  condition  of 
rottenness,  disorder,  and  disaffection.  He  says  the  present  Min- 
istry seem  as  if  they  had  "clear  orders  lo  destroy  the  blood-stained 

fetish  of  Empire."     He  ironically  refers  to  the  present  " mellow " 

or  "  rotten  "  condition  of  Ireland,  Egypt,  India,  and  South  Africa 
as  proofs  of  the  various  Ministers'  "  honesty  and  obedience."     They 

are  helpless  pedagogs  presiding  over  a  riotous  troop  of  pupils  while 
"paper  pellets,  books,  and  ink"  are  flying  about.  "Dirty  pens 
are  jabbed  into  the    industrious."     "Desks  are  thumped";    "rats 

and  mice  set  Inc. The  least  desirable  characters  "  art-  "  loudest 

to  profess  noble  judgments"  and  resent  being  reproached  or  civil- 
ized.    Yet  England,  he  adds,  is  not  satisfied. 

He  proceeds  to  state  specifically  that   Canada  sets  an  example 


to  England  in  the  stability  of  her  Government,  in  her  contented- 
ness  and  prosperity.  Yet  she  has  the  same  difficulties  to  contend 
with  as  England  has.  tor  instance,  she  has  "the  Double-Lan- 
guage, Double-Law,  Double-Politics  drawback  in  a  worse  form 
than  South  Africa,"  and  worse  still,  "the  open  and  secret  influence 
of 'Labor  '  entrenched,  with  arms  and  high  explosives,  on  neigh- 
boring soil." 

Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  in  the  London  Daily  News  soundly  be- 
rates Mr.  Kipling  for  his  depreciation  of  England  proper  and  his 
glorification  of  Canada  and  India.  His  misfortune  has  been,  we 
are  told,  that  he  lived  so  long  in  the  latter  country  "where  he 
thought  he  was  studying  the  English  as  compared  with  foreigners, 
whereas  he  was  really  studying  Europeans  as  compared  with 
Orientals."  He  is  like  a  man  who  claims  that  the  suburbs  or  out- 
lying quarters  of  London  are  filled  with  the  saints,  heroes,  and 
giants  of  which  the  heart  of  the  city  is  destitute.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  Fleet  Street,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it. 
I  notice  occasional  traces  of  dirt,  and  objects  which  appear  to  be 
ragged  little  boys;  I  am  aware  that  some  of  the  journals  are  dis- 
gusting, and  some  of  the  journalists  more  so.  But  I  should  not 
be  content  if  a  man  were  to  say  to  me  in  a  teashop  in  Fleet  Street : 
'  Yes,  this  heart  of  London  may  be  dim  and  cruel,  but  away  on  the 
mountains  of  Brixton  a  race  of  young  giants  are  dancing  and 
wrestling  in  the  sun.  In  the  freer  air  of  Wimbledon  men  are  be- 
come as  gods.  The  people  of  Ealing  have  reentered  Eden,  and 
naked  heroes  with  tossing  golden  hair  stand  on  the  peaks  of  Upper 
Tooting.  Do  not  take  this  narrow  view  of  London  ;  think  of  the 
new  nations  which  are  ever  pressing  forward  beyond  West  Hamp- 
stead  and  beyond  South  Croydon,  conquering  the  wild  earth  for 
man.'  I  should  say  to  him  :  'No,  my  friend.  We  have  all  sinned, 
and  our  city  is  in  the  deuce  of  a  mess  ;  but  this  is  our  city.  The 
heart  of  the  Empire  is  in  a  bad  way ;  but  this  is  the  heart  of  the 
Empire.  In  the  hour  of  plague  or  riot  I  will  not  call  on  the  gods 
of  Wimbledon,  because  1  do  not  believe  in  them.  I  once  met  a 
man  from  Brixton  and  he  was  not  a  giant.  In  all  our  dirt  and 
agony  I  will  still  call  on  what  is  best  in  London,  and  what  is  best 
is  here.  I  will  find  all  that  can  save  us  between  the  column  of 
Nelson  and  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's;  I  will  lift  up  my  eyes  to 
Ludgate  Hill,  from  whence  cometh  my  help.'  " 

Kipling  is  an  imperialist.  This  is  Mr.  Chesterton's  somewhat 
cynical  estimate  of  imperialism  : 

"Imperialism  is  the  pleasure  of  living  with  one's  inferiors.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Kipling  and  other  Imperialists  pretend 
that  the  Colonies  are  England's  superiors,  but  they  do  not  think 
so  in  their  hearts,  for  the  simple  reason  that  nobody  could.  .  .  . 
Hardly  any  man  is  such  a  cad  as  to  feel  at  ease  among  fools  and 
tell  them  so.  .  .  .  So  in  the  cosy  Anglo-Saxon  club  there  is  no- 
offensive  domination  of  the  central  and  civilized  country  ;  but  that 
country  has  a  pleasant  feeling  all  the  same  that  no  one  in  the  com- 
pany can  possibly  claim  to  be  more  central  or  more  civilized." 


s\ll  I  HI-     <    /  \K. 


A  steel  chamber  built  for  a  bank  in  Philadelphia  has  given  the 
Czar  an  idea. 

—  Utk  (Berlin). 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


A  WONDER-HOUSE  OF  ELECTRICITY 

' I "HIS  name  is  given  by  Henry  M.  Hyde  to  the  villa  built  near 
-*-  Troyes,  France,  by  Mr.  Knap,  a  French  electric  engineer, 
and  fitted  up  by  him  with  unusual  appliances  which  quite  justify 
the  title.  A  brief  description  of  this  house  has  already  appeared 
in  these  pages,  but  Mr.  Hyde's  article,  which  is  printed  in   The 


C,  in  tesy  ..f  '•  The  Technical  World." 

ELECTRIC   DINING-ROOM. 

Technical  World  Magazine  (Chicago,  April)  gives  new  details, 
with  numerous  illustrations,  some  of  which  are  reproduced  here- 
with.    Says  Mr.  Hyde : 

"  The  villa  stands  in  a  beautiful  park,  planted  with  trees  and 
.shrubbery  and  surrounded  by  a  wall.  Approaching  the  arched 
entrance  gate  you  press  an  electric  button,  and  at  the  very  start 
step  at  once  into  a  country  full  of  wonders  which  are  calculated  to 
take  the  breath  of  even  the  most  hardened  of  Parisian  boulevard- 
iers.  Almost  at  the  instant  you  ring,  there  comes  to  you,  from 
apparently  nowhere  in  particular,  the  sound  of  a  voice  inquiring 
your  name  and  the  purpose  of  your  visit.  Instinctively  you  answer 
—.'■peaking  to  the  iron  gate  in  your  usual  tone — that  you  have 
called  with  a  note  of  introduction  to  M.  Knap.  The  voice  answers 
that  the  master  of  the  villa  is  at  home  and  will  be  glad  to  receive 
you.  Forthwith,  apparently  of  its  own  volition,  the  great  gate 
swings  open  for  you,  and  you  proceed  along  the  curved  walk, 
which  leads  to  the  house.  In  the  most  mysterious  way  the  voice 
which  greeted  your  ring  of  the  bell  seems  to  follow  you  as  you 
walk  through  the  park.  It  is  the  average  normal  voice  of  a 
gracious  host  bidding  you  welcome,  and  possibly  calling  your 
attention  to  various  rare  and  beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  which  you 
may  happen  to  be  passing  at  the  time 

"As  you  mount  the  steps  which  lead  to  the  front  entrance  of  the 
villa,  a  curious  carpet-shaped  brush  which  is  set  in  the  floor  of  the 
platform,  starts  to  revolve  and  instantly  removes  all  traces  of  soil 
and  dust  from  your  shoes.  At  the  same  moment  the  front  door 
opens  and  the  mysterious  voice  invites  you  to  enter.  With  the 
sound  coming  now  from  one  wall,  and  then  from  the  other,  of  the 
reception-room,  you  are  invited  to  take  a  seat  and  told  that  your 
host  will  be  down  in  a  moment. 

"  Doubtless,  if  your  introduction  comes  from  one  of  M.  Knap's 
friends  in  Paris,  you  will  be  asked  to  stay  to  dinner,  and  in  the 
dining-room  your  wonder  will  be  certainly  greatly  increased.  The 
table,  of  curious  and  yet  extremely  convenient  shape,  is  laid  for 
twelve,  and  you  find  yourself  at  once  a  member  of  a  gay  dinner 
party,  but  you  are  puzzled  to  notice  that  no  servants  are  in  the 
room.  As  you  are  seated  and  just  as  you  are  beginning  to  admire 
the  beautiful  and  brilliant  decorations,  which  stretch  around  the 
table  in  an  oval  wreath  of  fiery  flowers,  you  are  startled  to  see  rise, 


apparently  through  the  solid  mahogany,  a  great  silver  soup-tureen. 
As  tho  it  were  endowed  with  life,  this  tureen  starts  to  move  slowly 
around  the  table,  stopping  just  at  the  left  hand  of  every  guest,  so 
that  he  may  help  himself.  When  each  of  the  guests  has  been 
served,  the  tureen  disappears. 

"Already,  if  the  weather  be  at  all  cold,  you  will  have  discov- 
ered, just  in  front  of  your  chair,  a  small  footstool,  which  is  com- 
fortably heated." 

The  kitchen,  we  are  told,  has  no  range,  with  its  superfluous  heat, 
dust,  and  ashes.  If  chickens  are  to  be  roasted  the  cook  puts  them 
into  a  receptacle  of  glass  and  metal,  turns  a  switch,  and  sets  the 
attached  clock.  Thirty  minutes  later  this  clock  will  turn  off  the 
switch  and  ring  a  bell  which  notifies  the  cook  that  the  chickens  are 
ready.  If,  by  chance,  the  coffee-pot  should  boil  over,  the  heat 
would  be  instantly  turned  off  and  a  warning  bell  rung.  On  a  re- 
volving table  are  a  meat-chopper,  a  coffee-mill,  a  knife-cleaner, 
and  an  apparatus  for  whipping  cream  or  mixing  mayonnaise  dress- 
ing, any  one  of  which  may  be  instantly  operated  by  turning  a 
switch.     To  quote  further  : 

"When  soiled  dishes  are  to  be  cleansed  they  are  simply  placed 
in  a  metal  basket,  which  hangs  in  a  metal  cylinder,  which  is  filled 
with  soda-lye,  heated  to  a  high  temperature.  The  turn  of  a  switch 
sets  the  cylinder  to  revolving,  and  almost  instantly  the  dishes  are 
entirely  cleansed.  The  metal  basket  is  then  placed  in  a  similar 
cylinder,  this  time  filled  with  superheated  water.  After  a  few 
revolutions  it  is  removed  and  the  dishes,  owing  to  the  high  tem- 
perature to  which  they  have  been  raised,  will  dry  almost  instan- 
taneously without  the  touch  of  a  towel. 

"The  laundry  is  located  in  a  separate  room,  the  soiled  clothes 
being  first  placed  in  a  cylinder  with  perforated  sides,  which  is  then 
immersed  in  a  box  filled  with  a  liquid  compound.  By  turning  a 
switch  the  cylinder  is  rotated  alternately  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  for  half  an  hour,  leaving  the  laundress  free  to  attend  to  other 
duties.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  clothes,  already  almost  cleans- 
ed, are  placed  in  a  covered  tub,  in  which  also  operates  a  beetle 
which  has  a  double  motion,  revolving  from  right  to  left  and  from 
left  to  right  alternately,  while  at  the  same  time  it  moves  up  and 
down.  Fifteen  minutes  later  the  washing  is  completed,  the  clothes 
being  much  cleaner  than  if  they  had  been  handled  in  the  ordinary 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Technical  World." 

THE   BUTLER'S    PANTRY. 

way,  while  they  suffer  practically  nothing  from  wear  and  tear. 
The  ironing,  of  course,  is  done  with  small  flat-irons,  which  can  be 
at  any  time  instantly  heated  by  the  turning  of  a  tiny  switch. 

"Returning  to  the  first  floor  of  the  house,  one  finds  in  the  large 
enclosed  winter  garden  a  surprizing  variety  of  blooming  flowers 
and  foliage  plants,  gathered  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Their  wonderful  condition  is  entirely  due  to  the  use  of  an  artificial 
light  invented  by  M.  Knap,  the  effects  of  which  almost  exactly 
duplicate  those  of  bright  sunlight. 

"  In  the  bedrooms  of  this  most  wonderful  of  houses,  one  is  never 
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able  to  tell,  from  the   ti  lire,   the  condition  of  the  weather 

outside.  Not  in  t'ne  course  of  the  entire  year  does  the  temperature 
in  any  of  these  rooms  vary  more  than  five  degrees.  All  the  appa- 
ratus erated  automatically  by  electricity,  which  actuates  a 
central  ventilating-fan  in  the  basement  and  keeps  a  constant  cur- 
rent of  either  cool  or  warm  air  flowing  into  each  of  the  apartments. 
In  the  bedrooms  also,  in  the  place  of  ordinary  warming-pans  or 
hot-water  bags,  the  guests  are  furnished  with    electrical   heaters. 


RETRIEVER"   FASTENED    TO   GUN   AND    ROD. 

which  may  be  turned  off  or  on  in  an  instant.  It  is  equally  simple 
to  change  the  intensity  of  a  sixteen-candle-power  light  to  less  than 
one-fifth  of  that  brilliancy  in  case  a  dim  night-lamp  is  desired. 

"  In  the  sleeping-apartment  of  the  host  a  number  of  other  aston- 
ishing devices  are  installed.  Nowhere  in  these  rooms  is  the  tele- 
phone visible,  but  by  simply  pressing  a  button  and  talking  in  an 
ordinary  low  tone  of  voice,  it  is  possible  for  M.  Knap  to  talk  with 
any  one  in  the  house,  or  even  in  the  garage  or  stable  outside.  In 
a  similar  way,  he  may,  when  he  desires,  hear,  with  complete  dis- 
tinctness, anything  that  is  said  or  any  noise  made  anywhere  within 
his  establishment.  Nor  does  the  wonder  stop  even  there.  By 
means  of  an  ingeniously  fitted  series  of  mirrors,  operated  in  the 
walls,  it  is  possible  for  M.  Knap  to  see  with  entire  accuracy  what- 
ever is  going  on  in  a  room. 

"On  awakening  in  the  morning,  the  turning  of  another  switch 
will  provide  toast  and  coffee  at  the  bedside  within  four  or  five 
minutes. 

"The  housemaids  employed  in  the  Villa  Feria  Electra  never  are 
called  upon  to  use  a  broom  or  dusting-cloth.  Fitting  a  plug, 
attachv-d  to  one  end  of  a  long,  flexible  wire,  into  the  electric-light 
socket,  they  simply  place  a  vacuum-cleaner  over  the  floor  and 
furniture,  with  the  result  that  the  daintiest  housewife  would  be 
delighted  w  th  the  prevailing  cleanliness. 

"Like  all  true  artists,  M.  Knap,  tho  already  the  creator  and 
owner  of  the  most  wonderful  house  in  the  world,  is  planning  for 
a  yet  more  wonderful  masterpiece.  His  next  house  is  to  have 
double  walls,  which  will  make  it  much  easier  to  maintain  the  same 
temperature,  summer  and  winter,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish 
sufficient  space  for  the  running  of  all  necessary  pipes  and  wiring." 


TO  RECOVER  LOST  ARTICLES  FROM 

WATER 

A      DEVICE    lor   locating  sunken   submarines,  or  other  objects 
**■     to  which  ii  may  b  hed,  by  means  of  slowly  escaping 

drops  o"  oil.  was  recently  described  in   these  columns.      A  similar 

device,  intended  for    mailer  objects  such  as  fishing-tackle,  winch 

will  not  only  locale  (lie  losl  article  but  assist  the  owner  to  recover 
it.  has  been  invented  by    fled  /oil.  physical  director  of  the  Y.  M. 

1.  in    Findlay,   Ohio.     The  inventor  calls  his  device  a  "re- 
triever."    The  following  description  is  from  the  Findlay  Courier: 

" The  retriever  is  fastened  to  the  object  and  after  having  been 
submerged  a  float  will  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  to 

this  is  fastened  a  Strong  cord  tied  to  the  lost  article.  The  mechan- 
ism of  the  invention  is  simple  and  infallible.  A  spool  of  strong 
cord  is  held  in  place  against  the  tension  of  a  telescopic  spring,  by 
apiece  ol  specially  prepared  liber  cord.  When  the  retriever  is 
plunged  beneath   the  surlace   the   «  mes    in  contact    with  the 

fiber  and  instantly  it  tens  apart,  allowing  the  force  of  the  spring 
to   drive    the    spool    ol    cord   out  ol   the  holder.      It  immediately 


comes  to  the  surface  and  one  has  the  sunken  article  fast  to  the  end 
of  the  string  and  in  this  way  can  save  it.  The  line  is  about  fifty 
feet  long,  and  if  necessary  can  be  lengthened  to  accommodate  the 
depth  of  the  water.  The  fiber  tears  before  the  retriever  has  sunk- 
en but  a  few  feet,  in  this  way  assuring  absolute  protection  from 
the  spool  becoming  entangled  in  the  weeds  at  the  bottom.  Nor 
can  the  '  machine  '  be  sprung  from  the  exposure  to  dampness,  nor 
from  any  amount  of  handling,  as  by  a  series  of  valves  the  retriever 
must  be  completely  submerged  as  has  been  proven  by 
experiment. 

"The  instrument  appears  as  but  a  small  nickel-plated 
cylinder,  one  and  a  half  inches  long  and  slightly  over  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  can  be  attached  to  any  object,  being 
screwed  on  instead  of  the  butt  cap  of  a  fishing-rod.  By 
means  of  a  small  clamp  it  can  be  attached  to  the  trigger 
guard  of  a  gun  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  completely  out 
of  the  way  of  the  user.  It  can  also  be  attached  to  bag- 
gage and  tackle-boxes  and  is  capable  of  bringing  to  the 
surface  forty  pounds  weight.  The  retriever  weighs  but 
2}i  ounces,  so  small  as  to  be  unnoticeable  in  weight. 
This  invention  will  prove  invaluable  to  bridge-workers, 
whose  tools  are  easily  dropt  into  the  water  beneath,  also 
to  canoeists  and  hunters. 
J  "A  patent  was   granted   on  December  5,  1905,  but  the 

instrument  has  not  been  manufactured  until  the  present 
time.  The  idea  of  this  invention  was  gained  by  Mr.  Zoll 
in  rather  a  unique  manner.  About  a  year  before  the  patent  was 
granted  he  with  some  companions  was  fishing  in  a  Michigan  lake, 
when  one  of  the  party  had  just  landed  a  fish  in  the  boat,  but  in  his 
excitement  had  dropt  his  fishing-rod  into  the  water.  He  seized  the 
fish  and  in  this  way  regained  the  end  of  his  line,  and  after  hav- 
ing pulled  the  entire  length  of  the  cord  from  the  reel,  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  his  rod." 


A  MECHANICAL  MONEY-SORTER 

AN  apparatus  for  automatically  sorting  large  quantities  of  mixt 
coins  has  been  invented  by  a  Norwegian,  Bjarne  Cranner, 
who  has  received  a  patent  for  it  in  France.  The  device,  which  is 
already  in  use  in  mercantile  houses  in  Paris,  is  thus  described  in 
La  Nature  (Paris,  March  7)  by  Y.  Forbin.     He  says  : 

"Briefly  described,  the  money-sorter  consists  of  an  inclined  con- 
duit along  which  the  pieces,  poured  by  the  handful  into  the  funnel- 


1  n.WM  1;  s   MECHANICAL    c  OIN-SOR  1  BR. 

shaped  upper  end,  move  by  their  own  weight,  rolling  edgewise. 
During  their  descent,  they  encounter  orifices  of  different  heights, 
which  they  select,  according  to  their  respective  sizes,  and  so  are 
shunted  to  separate  routes  that  lead  to  the  receptacles  reserved  for 
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them.  The  accompanying  picture,  with  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion, will  make  clear  the  working  of  the  device. 

"The  spiral  path  for  the  coins  is  plainly  seen,  supported  by  a 
central  column  resting  on  a  base.  Openings  are  made  in  the  out- 
side wall,  at  first  large  enough  to  allow  only  the  small  coins  to 
pass  out.  Their  height  increases  toward  the  base  of  the  column, 
conformably  to  the  diameter  of  the  pieces.  The  coins  finally  roll 
into  receptacles,  some  of  which  stand  on  the  base,  while  the  others 
are  supported  by  the  column  or  by  the  conduit.  Their  number 
and  the  size  of  the  apertures  through  which  the  coins  pass,  will 
depend,  of  course,  on  the  monetary  system  of  the  country. 

"As  the  illustration  shows,  the  conduit,  which  is  wide  at  its  up- 
per end,  begins  to  narrow  down  when  it  leaves  the  column.  At 
this  same  point  it  is  given  a  decided  inclination  toward  the  outside. 
Within  the  column  is  an  inclined  track  corresponding  to  the 
inclined  part  of  the  outer  conduit.  In  the  column  transverse  pins 
give  to  the  coins  a  vibratory  motion  during  their  fall. 

"  Poured  into  the  funnel  by  handfuls,  the  coins  fall  into  the  in- 
clined conduit,  down  which  they  roll,  pressing  against  its  outer 
edge  by  centrifugal  force  until  they  are  ejected  from  one  or  another 
of  the  openings. 

"We  have  seen  this  ingenious  apparatus  work  in  an  establish- 
ment on  the  Rue  de  Grammont.  Doubtless  it  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  houses  that  have  occasion  to  handle  a  large  amount  of  coin." 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


are  six  medical  air-locks  in  the  East- River  tunnels,  for  the  use  of 
engineers  and  workmen,  these  being  all  fitted  with  a  double  cham- 
ber, so  that  the  medical  officer  can  pass  in  and  out  to  his  patients 
without  interfering  with  or  interrupting  the  decompression." 


AN  APPRECIATED  INVENTOR 

THE  workmen  and  staff  of  the  company  of  contractors  who 
have  just  completed  the  excavation  for  the  Pennsylvania 
East  River  tunnels,  presented  to  the  vice-president  of  the  com- 
pany on  March  20  an  interesting  model  of  a  medical  air-lock,  made 


THE    MODEL   PRESENTED   BY    THE   GRATEFUL  "SAND-HOGS." 

of  brass,  oxidized  to  look  like  steel,  and  mounted  on  mahogany. 
The  recipient,  E.  W.  Moir,  made  the  first  medical  air-lock  on  the 
old  Hudson  Tunnel  in  1890.  The  Iron  Age  (New  York,  April  2) 
says  of  this  model : 

"  It  is  complete  in  every  respect,  being  lit  with  electric  lights 
and  the  comprest  air  being  supplied  by  an  air-pump.  The  hos- 
pital beds  for  the  men  to  lie  on  and  the  compressing  and  decom- 
pressing valves,  along  with  thermometers  and  pressure-gages,  are 
shown  in  full  detail 

"Mr.  Moir  built  the  first  air-lock  ever  constructed,  in  1890,  and 
this  model  is  a  mark  of  the  appreciation,  regard,  and  gratitude  of 
comprest-air  workers  to  the  man  who  has  done  so  much  to  relieve 
them  of  the  dangers  of  their  calling.  He  was  employed  ...  on 
the  old  Hudson  Tunnel,  in  1889,  and  successfully  built  a  shield 
2,000  feet  from  the  shore  and  drove  a  little  over  2,000  feet  of  tunnel 
at  a  final  rate  of  10  feet  per  day.  It  was  this  same  shield,  which 
Mr.  Moir  left  in  good  shape  more  than  half  way  across  the  Hudson 
River,  that  Mr.  McAdoo  and  Mr.  Jacobs  ultimately  pushed  through 
to  Manhattan. 

"  The  importance  of  the  medical  air-lock  in  tunnel-work  is  little 
understood.  In  the  building  of  the  East-River  tunnels  there  have 
been  at  least  three  cases  of  men  who,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
were  dead,  but  after  being  treated  in  the  medical  air-lock  have 
fully  recovered.  Similarly,  there  have  been  cases  of  men  who,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  were  paralyzed,  and  who  were  thoroughly 
restored  to  their  normal  condition  in  the  medical  air-lock.     There 


THE  FARMING  OF  THE  FUTURE 

'  I  "HAT  farm  work,  even  in  the  great  agricultural  West,  is  still 
*■  carried  out  more  or  less  primitively,  is  asserted  by  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  The  Electrical  Review  (New  York,  March  28). 
With  all  the  boasted  ad- 
vance in  farming-meth- 
ods, and  with  all  the 
improved  agricultural  ap- 
pliances, it  is,  he  says, 
compared  with  other  pur- 
suits, certainly  lagging 
behind,  and  will  continue 
to  lag  until  the  applica- 
tions of  mechanical  pow- 
er in  its  field  are  on  a  par 
with  those  in  other  indus- 
tries.    Says  this  writer : 

"Much  admiration  has 
been  exprest  of  the  mod- 
ern farming-methods  of 
the  West,  but  are  not  these 
methods  merely  older 
methods  used  on  a  larger 
scale?  In  what  way  does 
a  binder  drawn  by  a  dozen 
span  of  horses  differ,  ex- 
cept in  size,  from  one 
drawn  by  a  single  span? 
The  work  itself,  it  is  true, 
is  done  on  a  vaster  scale,  economy  is  effected,  and  hand-labor  saved. 
But  with  the  exception  of  the  reaper,  and  possibly  one  or  two  other 
devices,  modern  farming  apparatus  consists  largely  of  modified 
forms  of  older  types,  and  the  method  of  operating  these  machines 
has  not  changed.  Compared,  for  instance,  with  the  advances  made 
in  transportation  or  in  manufacturing,  progress  in  farming  cer- 
tainly has  been  slow. 

"  But  it  will  be  strange  if  before  long  the  spirit  of  advance  does 
not  infuse  a  new  life  into  farming-methods.     May  we  not  expect 


MR.    l.RNEST    W.    MOIR, 

An   inventor  whose  work  for  the  men 
under  his  care  is  not  unappreciated. 


A   MOIR  AIR-LOCK    HOSPITAL. 


Three  men  apparently  dead  have  been  resuscitated  in  the  air- 
lock, and  others  apparently  paralyzed  restored  to  health  during  the 
construction  of  the  East-River  tunnels. 
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that  our  newer  power-agencies  will  extend  their  influence  to  the 
work  of  the  farm,  relieving  it  of  much  of  the  drudgery  that  still 
exists  and  making  the  work  as  attractive  and  pleasant  as  any  other 
pursuit?  When  this  comes  about,  we  may  expect  to  see  farming 
take  on  a  new  life  and  flourish  again  in  places  where  it  has  long 
languished  ;  deserted  farms  may  then  be  reclaimed  and  a  profitable 
field  of  work  off ered  to  many  who  now  crowd  into  the  manufactur- 
ing towns  in  search  of  a  surer  means  of  livelihood." 

Electric  power,  the  writer  reminds  us,  has  already  transformed 
means  of  communication,  revolutionized  the  operation  of  factories, 
completely  remodeled  our  systems  of  urban  transportation,  and  is 
even  now  threatening  to  drive  the  steam  locomotive  from  its  long- 
held  province.  Why,  he  asks,  should  farming  be  the  one  field  of 
human  activity  which  will  not  profit  by  the  new  power?  Will  not 
the  magic  touch  of  the  electric  transmission  line  bring  about 
changes  as  great  as  these  on  the  farm?     He  goes  on  : 

"  This  work  of  development  is  going  on  energetically  in  the  South 
and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  two  sections  at  the  present  time  mainly 
agricultural.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  only  those  States  fortu- 
nate in  possessing  important  waterfalls  may  benefit  in  this  way. 
The  work  of  the  average  farm  requires  but  little  power,  and  a 
stream  too  small  for  manufacturing  purposes  might  still  become 
most  profitable  if  harnessed  to  carry  out  the  light  work  of  the  farm. 
Indeed,  this  has  already  been  done  in  several  instances,  as  is 
shown  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Mr.  Jared  Van  Wagenen.  in  an 
interesting  article  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  from  which  our  in- 
formation is  obtained,  tells  how  he  made  use  of  a  small  waterfall 
on  his  farm,  which,  tho  formerly  used  for  running  a  small  mill, 
had  remained  idle  for  years  because  a  small  establishment  found  it 
impossible  to  compete  with  one  larger  and  better  equipped. 

"By  a  simple  installation  consisting  of  a  turbine  governor  and 
dynamo,  this  water-power  now  lights  the  buildings  on  two  farms 
and  does  three-fourths  of  the  work,  and  all  this  at  an  expense  of 
but  a  few  hundred  dollars,  probably  less  than  the  cost  of  two 
horses — one  for  each  farm.  The  cost  of  running  the  plant  is  prac- 
tically nothing;  but  slight  attention  is  needed,  and  a  little  oil  and 
some  allowance  for  depreciation  and  repairs  make  up  the  charge. 
In  exchange  for  this,  there  is  ever-ready  power,  ample  light,  clean- 
liness, safety,  and  the  saving  of  the  care  and  feed  of  horses. 
These  features,  it  is  said,  have  added  about  twenty-five  per  cent. 
to  the  value  of  the  farms.  Two  or  three  other  instances  might 
also  be  mentioned  where  equally  good  results  have  been  obtained 
by  the  development  of  a  small  water-power. 

"Where  this  power  is  situated  conveniently,  the  farm  machinery 
might  be  driven  directly  from  the  turbine,  but  such  cases  are  few. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  electric  system  of  transmission  renders  the 
location  of  the  water-power  of  minor  importance  and  makes  it 
possible  to  add  comforts  and  conveniences  to  the  house  for  the 
benefit  of  the  women  as  well.  Doubtless  there  are  many  farms 
throughout  the  country  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  slight  water- 
powers.  Here  is  a  way  in  which  these  can  be  turned  to  advantage, 
bringing  profit  and  comfort  to  the  owner  and  adding  to  the  value 
of  his  home." 

POISONOUS  MATCHES 

/'"OBJECTION  to  the  ordinary  friction  matches  of  all  types,  on 
^S  account  of  their  poisonous  fumes,  is  made  by  an  editorial 
writer  in  The  Lancet  (London,  March  14).  It  would  seem  from 
this  writer's  article  that  the  odorless  matches  common  in  this 
country  are  not  used  in  England,  but  he  intimates  that  some  of  the 
fumes  that  are  less  offensive  may  not  be  therefore  harmless.  The 
present  match,  he  notes,  is  scarcely  one  hundred  years  old.  and  as 
late  as  1.X20  the  tinder-box  was  the  exclusive  means  of  striking  a 
light.      He  goes  on  : 

"Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  inconveniences  or  offensiveness 
of  the  old  tinder-boxes,  the  modern  match  can  hardly  claim  to  be 
above  criticism  in  regard  to  hygienic  considerations,  altho  its  ex- 
treme convenience  must  be  admitted.  Indeed,  the  lucifer  match 
has  become  an  absolute  sine  guA  non  of  existence.  It  is  a  pity, 
however,  that,  like  the  modern  explosives  used  in  firearms,  it  can 
not  be  made  smokeless,  or  better  still  to  give  off  products  of  com- 
bustion which  hygienically  speaking  maybe  disregarded.     Every 


one  knows  how  pungent  and  offensive  are  the  fumes  of  the  modern 
match  and  when  the  composition  of  modern  matches  in  general 
is  considered  this  is  not  surprizing.  Among  the  ingredients  used, 
either  on  the  match  itself  or  on  the  rubber  on  the  box,  are  phos- 
phorus, sulfur,  sulfid  of  antimony,  red  lead,  sulfid  of  mercury,  and 
lead  chromate.  The  ignition  and  combustion  of  the  match  there- 
fore result,  according  to  the  combustible  materials  entering  into 
its  compostiion,  in  the  copious  evolution  of  sulfurous  and  phos- 
phoric acids  or  fumes  containing  lead,  antimony,  or  mercury,  all 
of  which  are  decidedly  poisonous.  The  amounts  in  each  individ- 
ual match-head  may  be  small,  but  there  are  occasions  when  the 
number  of  matches  so  used  is  great  or  when  the  space  in  which 
they  are  ignited  is  limited.  It  would  not  be  surprizing  to  find,  for 
example,  that  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  smoking-room  or  of  the 
smoking-concert  hall  or  of  the  railway  carriage  the  presence  of 
these  poisonous  products  could  be  distinctly  detected,  and  if  that 
is  the  case  it  is  obvious  that  they  may  find  their  way  into  the 
human  organism.  The  worst  offender  appears  to  be  the  match  the 
tip  of  which  contains  phosphorus,  because  the  whole  of  the  phos- 
phorus in  that  case  is  burnt,  whereas  in  the  safety  match,  which 
is  generally  a  wooden  one,  there  is  little  or  no  phosphorus  burnt, 
the  phosphorus,  the  igniting  agent,  being  upon  the  rubber  of  the 
box.  But  the  match-head  without  phosphorus  may  contain  lead, 
antimony,  barium,  or  cyanids.  It  is  clear  from  all  this  that  the 
modern  match,  in  spite  of  its  great  advance  on  the  tinder-box,  is 
capable  of  considerable  improvement,  especially  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  its  combustion  gives  rise  to  the  formation  and  distri 
bution  of  poisonous  fumes  and  gases." 


SIMPLICITY  OF   MODERN  SURGERY 

'PHAT  simplicity  is  the  key-note  to  modern  tendencies  in  sur- 
*■  gical  work  is  asserted  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Cook,  president  of  the 
North  Central  Illinois  Medical  Association,  in  an  address  before 
that  body  on  "The  Trend  in  Modern  Medicine,"  printed  in  the 
Illinois  Medical  Journal  (Springfield).     He  says  : 

"Most  of  the  important  surgical  procedures  have  been  greatly 
simplified  during  the  last  decade.  .  .  .  The  same  simplifying  ten- 
dency is  also  seen  in  the  matter  of  instrumental  equipment.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  the  ambition  of  every  teacher  of  obstetrics  to  in 
vent  some  modification  of  the  obstetrical  forceps  to  perpetuate  his 
fame.  The  variety  of  forceps  was  only  limited  by  the  number  of 
professors.  According  to  the  most  advanced  view  of  to-day  a  sin- 
gle pair  .  .  .  will  suffice  to  meet  every  need.  Likewise,  the  Sims 
speculum  and  its  various  modifications  have  rendered  obsolete 
the  imposing  array  of  bivalve,  trivalve,  and  multivalve  specula 
which  formerly  encumbered  the  gynecologist's  table.  It  is  another 
instance  of  the  simplifying  influence  of  the  discovery  of  the  true 
principle  underlying  a  "given  procedure.  Other  advances  in  the 
mechanics  of  surgery  might  be  cited.  Our  older  members  will 
recall  the  wonderful  change  in  technic  that  was  made  possible  by 
that  simplest  of  inventions,  the  hemostatic  forceps.  The  aseptic 
ligature  and  the  absorbable  suture  constitute  a  further  great  ad- 
vance. But  most  valuable  of  all  the  recent  additions  to  the  mod- 
ern surgical  equipment  is  the  seamless  rubber  glove.  .  .  .  The 
rubber  glove  is  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  aseptic  defense  that 
limits  the  source  of  infection  in  an  operation  to  the  patient  him- 
self. The  time  will  soon  arrive,  if  it  is  not  already  here,  when  it 
will  be  considered  as  unpardonable  an  error  in  technic  to  intro- 
duce the  unprotected  hand  or  finger  into  an  open  wound  as  it  is  to 
use  an  unsterilized  dressing  or  a  dirty  instrument." 

Dr.  Cook  notes  that  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  more  frequent 
resort  to  surgery  in  abdominal  disease  especially,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  toward  the  radical  surgical  attack  of  many  lesions  which 
were  formerly  left  to  the  exclusive  rare  of  internal  medicine.  He 
says  : 

"  by  an  early  operation  it  is  hoped  to  remove  the  pathological 
condition  before  the  disturbance  becomes  irremediable.  There 
ran  be  no  doubt  that  this  broadening  of  the  field  of  surgery  at  the 
expense  of  internal  medicine  has  been  justifiable.  Nevertheless, 
that  there  is  a  danger  of  going  too  far  in  our  operative  furor  is 
shown  by  the  more  conservative  attitude  assumed  of  late  by  sur- 
geons of  large  experience.     The  removal  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
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stomach  may  be  done  with  impunity  so  far  as  the  operative  mor- 
tality is  concerned,  but  it  can  not  be  done  with  impunity  as  re- 
gards the  preservation  of  the  physiological  functions  of  the  organ. 
If  a  patient  with  a  truncated  stomach  must  ever  afterward  lead 
that  careful  and  abstemious  life  which  in  many  cases  of  itself 
without  operation  would  have  given  him  the  same  comfort  and 
security,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  has  been  benefited  by  surgery. 
.  .  .  With  the  rapid  invasion  of  these  fields  by  the  surgeon  it 
looked  for  a  time  as  if  the  internist  was  doomed  to  a  subordinate 
place  in  the  scheme  of  modern  medicine.  A  little  more  experience 
with  some  of  the  end-results  of  surgery  has  already  served  to  dis- 
sipate this  fear." 

LIFE  IN  THE  DEEP  SEA 

1^  HE  conditions  of  life  in  the  extreme  depths  of  the  ocean — 
several  miles  below  the  surface— are  so  different  from  those 
witli  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  the  discovery  of  creatures 
inhabiting  those  depths  amounts  almost  to  the  discovery  of  a  new 
world.  It  is  as  if  the  fauna  of  a  distant  planet  had  been  suddenly 
brought  close  enough  to  us  to  admit  of  seeing 
and  handling  it.  In  Cosmos  (Paris,  March  21) 
Mr.  A.  Acloque  summarizes  some  of  the  latest 
results  of  the  deep-sea  dredging  expeditions  that 
have  been  sent  out  by  various  nations  to  explore 
this  new  world.  Up  to  a  relatively  recent  period, 
he  tells  us,  the  most  eminent  authorities  would 
not  admit  the  possibility  of  life  in  the  ocean  be- 
low a  depth  of  500  to  600  fathoms.  In  i860  a 
telegraph  cable  was  broken  near  Sardinia,  and 
when  the  two  ends  were  brought  to  the  surface 
to  be  reunited  it  was  seen  with  astonishment 
that  on  a  part  of  it  that  had  rested  at  a  depth  of 
2,000  meters  [i>+  miles]  there  were  mollusks, 
annelids,  and  polyps.     Says  the  writer  : 


"The  demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  life 
in  the  submarine  abysses  being  thus  at  hand, 
naturalists  made  great  efforts  to  discover  its 
representatives  and  its  conditions. 

"Thus  numerous  expeditions  were  sent  out  by  different  nations 
to  study  the  creatures  living  at  various  depths.  .  .  .  These  have 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  depths  of  the  ocean  may  extend  to  9 
kilometers  [5^  miles]  and  that  in  these  abysses  lives  a  fauna 
adapted  to  the  very  special  physical  conditions  obtaining  there  as 
regards  temperature,  light,  and  pressure. 

"As  we  go  lower  and  lower  in  the  sea,  the  temperature  falls 
until  it  becomes  constant  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  freezing- 
point.  The  pressure  increases  enormously  and  the  light  lessens 
with  great  rapidity,  not  penetrating  below  400  meters  [1,300  feet]. 
Below  this  limit  is  absolute  darkness  and  complete  absence  of 
flora,  since  the  alga?,  sole  representatives  of  the  plant  kingdom  in 
the  sea,  can  not  exist  without  light." 

To  live  in  this  permanent  night  we  may  realize  that  the  creatures 
of  the  great  depths  must  have  different  eyes  from  those  of  species 
that  live  in  the  light;  but  the  adaptation  of  their  visual  apparatus 
to  their  obscure  environment  is  accomplished  in  various  ways.  In 
some  the  eyes  are  small,  or  even  altogether  atrophied,  as  in  certain 
fishes  and  crustaceans.  Others — and  these  are  in  the  majority — 
have  enormous,  abnormally  developed  eyes.     We  read  further  : 

"Naturalists  explain  the  utility  of  these  voluminous  globes  by 


HEAD   OF    THE    MACROPHARYNX 
LONGICAUDATUS, 


An  abyssal  fish  from  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  taken  at  a  depth  of  11,000  feet 
by  the  Valdivia. 


BLIND    DEEr-SEA    FISH. 


The  Tryphlonus  nasus  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Indian  oceans,  captured 
14,000  feet  below  the  surface  by  the  Challenger,  1S73-76. 


A   DEEP-SEA  CRUSTACEAN. 

the  fact  that,  altho  the  sunlight  can  not  penetrate  to  these  great 
depths,  these  somber  regions  are  illuminated  by  light  produced 
by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  a  large  number  of  which  have 
phosphorescent  organs.  These  light-producing  organs  are  fre- 
quently associated  with  the  eyes,  and  their  structure  presents  re- 
markable analogies  with  that  of  the  eye  itself  ;  so  much  so  that  the 
earliest  observers  regarded  them  as  accessory  eyes.  This  analogy 
is  easily  explained  :  the  eye  is  a  device  for  concentrating  light  rays 
on  the  retina  ;  the  phosphorescent  organ,  in  its  most  perfect  form, 
is  to  project  light-rays  from  a  center.  They  resemble  each  other 
in  the  same  way  that  a  photographic  apparatus 
resembles  a  lantern  for  projection. 

"  In  a  general  way,  and  with  variations  only 
in  the  degree  of  perfection,  the  organs  for  the 
emission  of  light  include  phosphorescent  tis- 
sue, ordinarily  glandular  in  type,  a  reflecting 
mirror  with  a  screen  of  opaque  pigment,  and  a 
condensing  lens  placed  in  front,  toward  the 
outside.  Organs  formed  more  or  less  on  this 
type  are  found  in  most  creatures  living  at  great 
depths,  especially  in  the  pelagic  species  whose 
life  is  spent  in  swimming.  It  is  true  that  they 
have  scarcely  ever  been  seen  actually  working. 
If  they  are  really  centers  of  phosphorescence, 
they  can  of  course  be  active  only  when  the 
fish  is  in  good  health  and  living  a  normal  life; 
whereas  the  nets  of  the  naturalists  bring  them 
up  from  great  depths  only  when  wounded,  dying, 
or  dead.  It  is  the  study  of  their  anatomical 
structure  alone  that  has  led  us  to  regard  these 
organs  as  sources  of  light. 

"Their  number  and  distribution  on  the  fish's 
body  vary  infinitely.  In  a  cephalopod  caught  by  the  I'aldivia, 
the  Thaiimatolampus  (wonderful  lamp),  which  the  naturalists 
saw  blazing  with  red  and  blue  light,  the  luminescent  organs  are 
arranged  around  the  eyes  on  two  long  tentacles.  .  .  .  The  crea- 
ture has  no  less  than  twenty-six  lanterns,  of  ten  different  types. 

"Especially  in  the  true  fish,  the  arrangement  of  these  lanterns  is 
varied  ;  sometimes  they  form  one  or  two  rows  on  the  sides,  some- 
times brilliant  plates  near  the  eyes,  sometimes  a  quite  complicated 
design  on  the  dark  body. 

"  The  question  of  the  role  played  by  these  organs  has  given  rise 
to  several  hypotheses.  We  may  suppose,  to  begin  with,  that  they 
serve  to  illuminate  the  surrounding  space  and  enable  the  animal's 
eyes  to  distinguish  neighboring  objects  and  to  pursue  its  prey. 
But  many  of  them  are  evidently  intended  to  throw  their  rays  out- 
side the  field  of  vision  ;  these  are  perhaps  to  attract  the  creatures 
on  which  the  lantern-bearer  feeds,  as  lighthouses  attract  birds,  or 
candles,  moths.  A  third  hypothesis,  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  luminous  organs  is  constant  for  the  same  space, 
which  thus  has  its  own  special  bright  pattern  .  .  .  considers  that 
this  pattern  is  the  analog  of  the  colored  designs  on  the  skin  of 
animals  and  fishes  that  live  in  the  sunlight. 

"What  is  the  food  of  these  abyssal  creatures?  The  essential 
part  in  the  fabrication  of  alimentary  material  that  descends  into 
the  depths  is  played  by  the  unicellular  organisms  that  float  on  the 
surface.  Among  these  microscopic  beings  live  a  throng  of  small 
creatures  who  feed  on  them — copepods,  and  the  larva?  of  crusta- 
ceans, mollusks,  and  fish.  This  crowd  of  eaters  and  eaten  consti- 
tute together  what  is  called  'plankton.' 

"Their  corpses  descend  a  little  lower  and  serve  as  food  for  other 
hungry  creatures,  who  are  devoured  in  turn  by  those  lower  still, 
and  so  on.  But  as  the  depth  increases,  nutriment  becomes  rarer, 
and  accessible  only  to  creatures  of  rapid  movement  and  sure  means 
of  capture.  This  is  why  the  abyssal  fishes  have  generally  sharp 
teeth  set  on  powerful  jaws,  and  huge  mouths  for  whose  service  all 
the  rest   of  the  body  seems   to  have  been  specially  adapted." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


FATE  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  FRANCE 

AN  ex-premier  of  France  who  has  been  charged  with  a  very 
large  responsibility  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
and  the  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property  has  gone  as  tar  as 
Vienna  to  declare  that  the  Church  in  France  is  dead  and  beyond 
hope  of  resurrection.  Writing  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  of  that 
city  Mr.  Combes  remarks  that  "true  believers  form  only  a  very 
trilling"  minority  in  the  nation  to-day.  The  Church  is  practically 
d  and  will  never  come  to  life  again."     To  quote  further  : 

"It  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  radical  and 
socialist  press  have  induced  two-thirds,  yes.  and  perhaps  three- 
fourths  of  the  French  Catholics  to  dissolve  their  connection  with 
the  Church.  In  any  case  the  difference  between  the  present  num- 
ber of  adherents  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  number  fifty,  or  even 
forty,  years  ago,  is  enormous.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
reckon  among-  the  number  of  such  adherents  all  those  who  more  or 
less  often  attend  the  ceremonies  or  join  in  the  ecclesiastical  acts 
of  worship.  If  we  take  the  word  adherent  in  the  sense  of  one  who 
has  a  conscious  belief  in  the  Church,  we  shall  find  that  if  there  be 
many  wand-bearers,  as  Plato  says,  there  are  very  few  genuine 
mystics.  The  women  form  the  majority  of  Christian  believers,  yet 
even  these  female  believers  make  up  a  minority  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  Frenchwomen." 

This  statement  is  challenged  by  the  Paris  Gaulois,  which  is  a 
great  monarchical,  conservative,  and  Catholic  organ.  In  an 
editorial  in  this  newspaper  we  read  : 

"  In  the  course  of  centuries  the  Church  has  passed  through  many 
a  redoubtable  crisis.  She  has  always  come  out  victorious,  and  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  these  petty  Diocletians  of  the  Chamber  to 
destroy  her.  When  General  Bonaparte  undertook  the  government 
of  France  Catholicism  was  non-existent,  at  least  apparently  so. 
It  was  a  memory  only,  and  all  the  churches  were  disaffected.  All 
the  priests  the  guillotine  had  spared  had  been  banished.  Public 
worship  there  was  none.  God  was  worshiped  in  secret,  and  to 
the  outside  world  faith  seemed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fear. 
Nevertheless,  the  First  Consul  recognized  the  indestructible 
power  of  that  religion  which  the  Jacobins  flattered  themselves  they 
had  supprest.  He  understood  how  impossible  it  was  to  establish 
a  regular,  solidly  constituted  government  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  Church,  and  he  wisely  effected  a  reconciliation  between 
France  and  the  papacy.  Bonaparte,  whose  mentality  had  little  in 
common  with  that  of  Mr.  Combes,  knew  that  the  Church  was  the 
great  school  of  morals  and  that  she  is  doing  good  service   to  the 


state  even  while  she  may  seem  to  be  fighting  against  the  state  by 
her  teachings.     He  therefore  restored  and  protected  the  Church." 

At  the  present  moment,  continues  this  writer,  the  Church  is  bet- 
ter off  than  she  was  before  the  separation,  because  she  is  free. 
To  quote  the  optimistic  words  of  this  article  : 

"The  Church  has  always  survived  her  persecutors.  Now  that 
she  has  broken  the  fetters  that  bound  her  to  the  state,  she  is  more 
respected  than  she  ever  was.  and  the  hour  is  not  perhaps  far  off 
when  the  Government  may  be  compelled  to  renew  the  tie  of  union 
with  her  which  it  has  so  foolishly  severed.  Is  it  not  plain  to  all 
that  since  the  Separation  something  is  wanting  in  the  Republic? 
Are  we  not  at  present  witnessing  the  collapse  of  public  morals, 
accompanied  with  a  series  of  disorders  which  daily  destroy  social 
order  and  prove  the  want  of  some  power  which  shall  intervene  with 
supernatural  authority  to  prevent  the  great  conflicts  which  distract 
and  exhaust  our  land? 

"Discipline  and  regularity  in  every  social  class  of  the  people 
received  a  mortal  wound  on  that  day  when  the  great  school  of  re- 
spect and  veneration,  that  is,  the  Church,  was  closed.  No,  the 
Church  is  not  dead.  God  grant  that  she  may  be  restored  ...  to 
raise  up  France  once  more,  and  not  to  chant  a  dirge  over  a  dying 
country." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  DIGEST. 


1  K  im  I  \    COLLEGH,  DUBLIN, 

Whose  status  as  an  essentially  Protestant  college  is  left  untouched  by  the  new  bill. 


SOLVING   THE  IRISH   EDUCATIONAL 

DILEMMA 

^pHE  University  question  in  Ireland  is  especially  acute  for  the 
■*■  Roman-Catholic  contingent,  because,  according  to  their  view, 
"there  is  at  present  in  that  country  no  fairly  well  equipped  teach- 
ing body  which  Catholics  trust  with  the  higher  education  of  their 
young  men  and  women."  Catholic  laymen  refuse  to  attend  uni- 
versities having  a  Protestant  complexion,  and  the  Catholic  institu- 
tions of  university  rank  are  too  poverty-stricken  to  afford  adequate 
instruction.  The  new  Irish  university  bill,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Birrell,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  aims  to  solve  the  long-stand- 
ing difficulty,  and  its  reception  seems  to  augur  success.  The  Rev. 
Walter  Macdonald,  writing  in  T/ie  Catholic  University  Bulletin 
(Washington,  March),  surveys  the  Irish-Catholic  situation  in  these 
words  : 

"Trinity  and  the  Queen's  Colleges  are  shunned  by  Catholics  on 
religious  grounds;  University  College  and  the  Catholic  University 
School  of  Medicine  are  badly  housed  and  equipped; 
the  College  of  Surgeons  is  almost  as  bad  as  Trinity, 
Maynooth  College  is  not  for  laymen.  There  is, 
therefore,  at  present  in  Ireland  no  fairly  well 
equipped  school  of  higher  studies  to  which  Catho- 
lic parents  are  willing  to  send  their  children.  That 
is  the  fundamental  fact  which  gives  rise  to  a  univer- 
sity question  in  Ireland. 

"There  are  other  facts  which,  tho  subsidiary,  are 
of  sufficient  importance  to  cause  dissatisfaction, 
even  tho  Trinity  and  the  Queen's  Colleges  were 
made  acceptable  to  Catholics.  For,  apart  from 
considerations  of  religion,  there  are  complaints  of 
the  way  in  which  these  institutions  are  managed  :  as 
well  as  that  the  trend  and  character  of  the  teaching 
are  not  suited  to  the  present  most  pressing  needs  of 
the  Irish  people.  Under  this  aspect,  however,  the 
question  does  not  present  any  great  difficulty;  it 
would  be  settled  very  quickly  if  only  we  could  get 
over  the  difficulty  of  religion." 

Mr.  Birrell  has  tried  to  get  over  the  difficulty  by 
insisting  in  his  bill  that  no  religious  tests  will  be 
allowed  in  the  two  universities  he  proposes  to  found  ; 
but  he  frankly  concedes  that  they  will  partake  of  a 
religious  complexion  as  a  result  of  the  predomi- 
nant religion  of  the  sections  where  they  are  situated. 
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MAYNOOTH    COLLEGE,    NEAR    DUBLIN. 

This  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  education  of  the  Catholic  clergy.     Mr.  Birrell  proposes  its  affiliation  with  the  new  Dublin  University. 


Mr.  Birrell's  new  bill,  as  outlined  in  the  London  Times,  has  these 
features : 

"He  proposes  that  two  new  universities,  the  one  in  Dublin  and 
the  other  in  Belfast,  be  created  by  royal  charter.  The  Dublin 
University  will  comprize  three  colleges — the  reconstituted  Queens 
Colleges  of  Cork  and  Gahvay,  and  a  new  college  to  be  established 
in  Dublin,  while  the  Belfast  University  is  to  consist  of  one  college 
only.  The  new  universities  will  have  somewhat  dangerous  powers 
to  affiliate  other  institutions  to  them,  but  these  powers  are  to  be 
severely  restricted,  and  they  will  not  have  power  to  admit  fresh 
colleges  into  the  universities. 

"There  is  to  be  no  test  whatever  of  religious  belief  for  profess- 
ors or  students,  nor  are  professors  to  make  preliminary  declara- 
tions as  to  how  they  purpose  to  perform  their  academic  duties ; 
but,  of  course,  it  is  foreseen  that  the  Dublin  University  will  have  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Belfast  University  a  Presbyterian,  com- 
plexion. The  universities  are  ultimately  to  be  governed  in  the 
main  by  the  Senates  which  are  to  be  academically  elected,  tho  the 
Crown  reserves  to  itself  the  permanent  right  of  nominating  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  members  of  these  bodies.  The  exact  compo- 
sition of  the  permanent  Senates  is  not  altogether  clear,  tho  Mr. 
Birrell  took  some  pains  to  make  it  so.  The  Dublin  Senate  is  to 
consist  of  thirty-six  members.  They  will  include,  as  at  present 
proposed,  the  Chancellor  and  Vice  -Chancellor  of  the  university  and 
the  presidents  of  the  three  constituent  colleges,  fourteen  members 
elected  by  the  three  colleges,  five  members  elected 
by  convocation,  six  co-opted  members,  and  the 
nominees  of  the  Crown,  of  whom  at  least  one  is  to 
be  a  lady. 

"  The  nature  of  this  body  is  of  great  importance, 
as  it  is  to  have  the  right  of  appointing  and  of  dis- 
missing the  professors.  This  right  is;  however,  sub- 
ject to  a  serious  limitation.  There  is  to  be  an  ap- 
peal on  dismissal  to  the  Crown  as  visitor,  and  the 
Crown  is  to  exercise  its  visitatorial  functions  through 
a  board  of  visitors  to  be  appointed  ad  hoc  on  each 
occasion,  '  regard  being  had  to  the  nature  of  the 
dispute  to  be  decided.'  The  Senates  will  of  necessity 
be  nominated  in  the  first  instance,  and  there  is  to  be 
a  Statutory  Commission  of  Seven,  who  are  to  frame 
the  statutes  of  the  Dublin  University  and  to  appoint 
the  first  professors  in  the  new  Dublin  college. 

"  It  would  seem  that  very  large  powers  are  to 
be  entrusted  to  these  seven  gentlemen,  and  much 
may  turn  upon  the  choice  which  is  made  of  them. 
No  public  money  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  place  of  worship  or  to  theological  or 
religious  teaching." 

The  Christian  World  (London,  Ind.)  thinks  that 
"at  first  sight  it  looks  as  if  the  Dublin  University, 
with  Catholic  atmosphere  prevalent,  tho  not  a 
'Catholic  university,'  is  as  fair  and  just  a  con- 
cession to  reasonable  Roman-Catholic  sentiment  as 


it  is  possible  for  a  Liberal  government  to  make."  It  quotes  from 
articles  written  by  the  Rev.  C.  Sylvester  Home  appearing  in  its 
columns  in  January  to  this  effect : 

"Mr.  Home,  after  his  visit  to  Ireland,  in  which  he  interviewed 
leading  men  of  all  creeds  and  parties,  showed  how  the  crying  need 
of  Ireland  is  education,  and  how  education  would  liberalize  the 
Catholic  laity  and  would  in  itself  do  much  to  give  the  laity  the  in- 
telligence and  the  spirit  that  would  emancipate  them  from  the 
tutelage  of  the  priesthood.  'Mr.  Birrell,'  he  said,  'has  against  him 
the  traditional  antagonism  of  the  Roman-Catholic  hierarchy  to  any 
scheme  that  removes  education  out  of  their  control  ;  he  has  also 
against  him  the  leader  of  the  virulent  Orange  faction  that  care  far 
more  for  the  success  of  their  own  polemics  than  for  the  better 
education  of  the  people.'  " 

Little  Irish-Catholic  opinion  has  yet  been  obtainable,  but  the 
London  Tablet  (Rom.  Cath.)  observes: 

"  We  have,  of  course,  no  wish  to  anticipate  the  verdict  of  author- 
itative Irish  opinion  on  the  scheme,  and  for  that  we  must  wait 
until  a  careful  study  of  the  bill  has  been  made.  But  there  can, 
we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Birrell  has  produced  a  measure 
which,  as  Mr.  Balfour  generously  said,  is  '  an  absolutely  sincere 
effort  to  solve  a  great  difficulty.'  As  such  it  is  assured  beforehand 
of  '  the  most  friendly  and  sympathetic  consideration  '  promised  by 
the  bishops  a  year  ago.     Only  'four-and-twenty  blackbirds,'  as  Mr. 
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QUEENS  COLLEGE,  BELFAST, 

Which  the  new  bill  proposes  to  transform  into  Belfast  University 


Without  being  of  a  denom- 
inational cast,  it  is  expected  to  provide  for  the  Presbyterian  contingent  of  Ireland. 
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MacNeill  dubbed  the  twenty-four  members  of  the  Orange  Oppo- 
sition, voted  against  the  First  Reading.  The  prospect  of  a  settle- 
ment of  this  great  question  is  thus  fairer  than  ever  before." 


NEWMAN   DEFENDED  BY   PIUS  X. 

IN  Father  Tyrrell's  article  on  Modernism  published  in  the  Lon- 
don  Guardian  and  quoted  by  The  Literary  Digest  (De- 
cember 14)  a  direct  challenge  was  made  to  the  I'ope  to  say  whether 
the  encyclical  condemning  Modernism  did  not  also  condemn  Car- 
dinal Newman.  The  Pope  did  not  of  course  reply  to  Father 
Tyrrell,  but  a  pronouncement  on  Newman's  orthodoxy  has  at  last 
been  issued  by  him  and  add  rest  to  Bishop  Edward  O'Dwyer,  of 
Limerick.  This  ecclesiastic  has  been  at  great  pains  to  prepare  a 
categorical  defense  of  Newman  which  he  has  published  in  a 
pamphlet  with  the  result  of  drawing  a  letter  of  thanks  from  Pius 
X.  This  letter,  which  is  printed  in  The  (  atholic  Universe  (Cleve- 
land), appears  also  in  secular  journals.  Accompanying  it  in  the 
New  York  Sun  is  the  statement  that  Bishop  O'Dwyer's  defense 
was  sent  to  the  Dublin  Review.  "The  editor  of  that  publication, 
Wilfrid  Ward,  who  is  among  the  prominent  laymen  alleged  to  be 
tainted  with  Modernism,  refused  to  print  the  contribution." 
Bishop  O'Dwyer  then  published  his  pamphlet  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility."    The  Pope's  letter  reacts  in  part 

"We  would  have  you  know  that  your  pamphlet,  in  which  you 
show  that  the  writings  of  Cardinal  Newman,  so  far  from  differing 
from  our  encyclical  letter  Pascendi,  are  in  closest  harmony  with  it, 
has  our  strongest  approval.  You  could  not  indeed  have  done  bet- 
ter service  alike  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  to  the  eminent  merit  of 
the  man.  There  appears  to  have  been  established  among  those 
whose  errors  we  have  condemned  by  that  letter,  as  it  were,  a  fixt 
rule  that  for  the  very  things  which  they  themselves  have  invented 
they  seek  the  sanction  of  the  name  of  a  most  illustrious  man. 

"Accordingly  they  freely  claim  that  they  have  drawn  certain 
fundamental  positions  from  that  spring  and  source,  and  that,  for 
that  reason,  we  could  not  condemn  the  doctrines  which  are  their 
very  own  without  at  the  same  time,  nay,  in  priority  of  order,  con- 
demning the  teaching  of  so  eminent  and  so  great  a  man.  If  one 
did  not  know  what  a  power  the  ferment  of  a  puffed-up  spirit  has 
of  overwhelming  the  mind,  it  would  seem  incredible  that  persons 
should  be  found  who  think  and  proclaim  themselves  Catholics, 
while  in  a  matter  lying  at  the  very  foundation  of  religious  disci- 
pline they  set  the  authority  of  a  private  teacher,  even  tho  an  emi- 
nent one,  above  the  magisterium  of  the  Apostolic  See. 

"  You  expose  not  only  their  contumacy  but  their  artifice  as  well. 
For  if  in  what  he  wrote  before  he  profest  the  Catholic  faith  there 
may  perchance  be  found  something  which  bears  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  some  of  the  formulas  of  the  Modernists,  you  justly  deny 
that  they  are  in  any  way  supported  thereby  ;  both  because  the 
meaning  underlying  the  words  is  very  different,  and  the  author 
himself,  on  entering  the  Catholic  Church,  submitted  all  his  wri- 
tings to  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  herself,  assuredly  to 
be  corrected  if  it  were  necessary. 

"As  for  the  numerous  and  important  books  which  he  wrote  as  a 
Catholic,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  defend  them  against  the  sug- 
ion  of  kindred  with  heresy.  For  among  the  English  public,  as 
everybody  knows,  Henry  Newman,  in  his  writings,  unceasingly 
championed  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  such  a  way  that  his 
work  was  most  salutary  to  his  countrymen,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  highly  esteemed  by  our  predecessors.  Accordingly  he  was 
found  worthy  to  be  made  a  cardinal  by  Leo  Nil  I.,  undoubtedly  an 
acute  judge  of  men  and  things,  and  to  him  thenceforward  through- 
out all  his  life  he  was  deservedly  most  dear. 

"No  doubt  in  so  great  an  abundance  of  his  works  something 
may  be  found  which  may  seem  to  be  foreign  to  the  traditional 
method  of  the  theologians,  but  nothing  which  could  arouse  a  sus- 
picion of  his  faith.  And  you  rightly  state  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if,  at  a  time  when  no  signs  of  the  new  heresy  had 
shown  themselves,  his  mode  of  expression  in  some  places  did  not 
display  a  special  caution  ;  but  that  the  Modernists  act  wrongly  and 
deceitfully  in  twisting  those  words  to  their  own  meaning  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  entire  context. 

"We,  therefore,  Congratulate  you  on  vindicating  with  eminent 
success,  through  your  knowledge  Of  all    his  writings,  the  memory 


of  a  most  good  and  wise  man ;  and  at  the  same  time  on  having 
secured,  as  far  as  in  you  lay,  that  among  your  people,  especially 
the  English,  that  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  misuse  that 
name  already  cease  to  deceive  the  unlearned.  And  would  that 
they  truly  followed  Newman  as  a  teacher,  not  in  the  fashion  of 
those  who,  given  up  to  preconceived  opinions,  search  his  volumes, 
and  with  deliberate  dishonesty  extract  from  them  something  from 
which  they  contend  that  their  views  receive  support ;  but  that  they 
might  gather  his  principles  pure  and  unimpaired." 


PREACHERS  WHO   PLAGIARIZE 

TI  IK  editorial  writer  who  acquires  his  ideas  from  his  exchanges 
and  sets  them  forth  as  his  own  is  found  in  the  large  majority 
of  our  newspaper  offices,  and  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  worker  of 
commendable  industry  and  discrimination,  but  when  such  a  charac- 
ter appears  in  the  pulpit,  he  is  dragged  to  the  pillory  at  once.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  E.  Barton  has  been  making  an  investigation  of  this 
matter  and  presents  his  findings  in  The  Advance  (Chicago).  The 
evidence  is  furnished  by  the  preachers  themselves.  One  minister 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  sends  to  Dr.  Barton  "  a  sermon  printed  by  a 
minister  of  another  denomination,  which  he  has  annotated  with 
references  to  sermons  of  Beecher  and  Talmage,  giving  volume  and 
page  for  each  quotation."  The  letter  which  Dr.  Barton  received 
accompanying  this  sermon  is  as  follows  : 

"There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  unanimous  agreement  as  to 
what  constitutes  criminality  in  this  matter.  Condemned  in  one 
locality  we  might  be  acquitted  in  another,  or  the  Supreme  Court, 
if  appealed  to,  might  declare  us  all  innocent.  What  is  the  court  of 
last  resort  on  this  question?  Evidently  we  preachers  of  the  rural 
communities  do  not  steal  any  more  than  you  of  the  great  cities. 
There  is  perhaps  more  conscience  on  all  moral  questions  in  the 
country  than  in  the  town.  The  frontier  of  American  society  is 
much  nearer  Wall  Street  than  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

"Two  years  ago  when  earthquake  and  fire  made  San  'Francisco 
a  ruin,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  published  two  pages  of  sermons  which 
had  been  preached  about  the  great  calamity.  Several  of  these 
sermons  showed  their  leading  ideas  and  even  phrasing  to  have 
been  taken  from  sermons  preached  by  Beecher  and  Talmage  on 
the  Chicago  fire  of  1871.  But,  strangest  of  all,  this  paper  had  a 
special  from  Oakland,  Cal.,  reporting  a  sermon  by  a  leading 
Methodist  preacher  of  that  place,  which  was  an  eloquent  descrip- 
tion of  the  earthquake  and  fire  and  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
them.  Now,  this  sermon,  telegraphed  across  the  continent,  was 
pieced  together  almost  bodily  from  sermons  of  Beecher  and  Tal- 
mage, especially  from  Beecher's  sermon,  down  even  to  the  last 
final  appeal  for  help  for  the  sufferers !  These  sermons  and  the 
plagiarized  ones  are  open  before  me  as  I  write  and  I  have  just 
compared  them.  I  prepared  a  sermon  on  this  same  calamity,  and 
was  drawing  on  Beecher  and  Talmage  when  'J'he  Eagle  arrived 
containing  the  sermons  of  the  metropolitan  divines.  What  was  my 
surprize  to  find  that  they  had  been  stealing  from  the  same  sources 
I  was  using  !  I  then  added  their  productions  to  those  of  Beecher 
and  Talmage  and  stole  some  from  all  of  them,  but  hardly  as  much 
from  all  as  one  of  them  had  stolen  from  Beecher  alone  !  If  such 
things  are  done  by  the  city  preachers  what  may  be  done  by  the 
beginners  in  the  remote  rural  districts  ? 

"  But  one  thing  is  certain,  whether  borrowed,  stolen,  or  evolved 
altogether  out  of  the  inner  consciousness,  no  sermon  will  be  vital 
or  accomplish  much  in  the  hearers,  which  has  not  first  been  vital 
in,  and  flames  out  of,  the  deepest  experience  of  the  preacher." 

Another  minister  writes  Dr.  Barton  that  he  borrows  from  all 
sources,  even  from  himself,  and  explains  the  latter  by  saying  that 
his  wife  detected  him  in  repeating  a  sermon  that  he  had  first 
preached  not  a  long  time  previously.  "But  we  kept  quiet,"  he 
says,  "and  the  people  thought  it  was  a  new  sermon."  Another 
gives  this  incident  : 

"  A  classmate  was  out  candidating  and  preached  one  of  Talmage's 
sermons.  A  young  man  on  the  field  who  was  looking  forward  to 
the  ministry  had  read  this  sermon  to  the  audience  a  short  time 
before  and  made  a  study  of  it  lor  them.  The  people  recognized 
the  sermon  and.  turned  him  down?  No,  indeed  !  They  called  him 
and  lived  happily  with  him  as  long  as  he  wanted  to  stay." 
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AGAINST  ZOLA'S  APOTHEOSIS 

PTRONG  opposition  has  developed  in  France  against  the  pro- 
*—*     posal  to  remove  Zola'sremainsto  the  Pantheon.     The  objec- 
tion is  that  he  gave  the  outside  world  the  idea  that  France  is  im- 
moral, which  is,  of  course,  quite  erroneous.     When  the  bill  came 
up  in  the  French  Chamber  a  few  days  ago  to  appropriate  $7,000  to 
enshrine  the  great  French  realist 
in  the  resting-place  of  the  worthy 
great,  Mr.  Maurice  Barres,  him- 
self a  famous  writer,  jumped  to 
his  feet  and  attacked  the  mem- 
ory of  Zola   in  an  impassioned 
and  merciless  speech.     He  de- 
clared that  Zola's  works  have 
given  the  entire  world   a  false 
impression  of  French  morality, 
and  that  if  the  house  consented 
to  the  author's  enshrinement  in 
the  Pantheon  it  would  ratify  the 
libel  on  its  constituents.      The 
spectacle  presented  by  the  war 
of    opposing     factions    in    the 
Chamber,  says  a  writer  in  The 
Evening    Standard   and    St. 
James 's  Gazette   (London),    is 
one  that  the  ironist  may  like  to 
dwell  on.     Thus  : 

"  Literature  as  represented  by 
one  of  its  most  delicate  and 
powerful  professors  —  Maurice 
Barres,  Academician,  patriot, 
elegant  writer,  disciple  (tho  no 
prop)  of  classicism — driven  to 
frenzy  by  his  wrath  of  Zolaesque 
misrepresentation  ;  the  Minister 
of  Education — he  to  whose  care 
are  entrusted  the  minds  and 
(to  some  extent)  the  souls  of 
the  rising  generation — powerful 
in  appreciation  of  the  service 
rendered  by  Zola  to  his  coun- 
try. Zola,  whom  the  English- 
man persists  in  regarding  as 
realist  of  realists,  vilified  for 
distortion !  Zola,  whom  the 
Englishman  can  not  read  without  feeling  he  is  indulging  in  vice, 
lauded  by  the  official  educationist !" 

From  the  pages  of  Le  Soleil  (Paris)  we  translate  these  words  of 
Mr.  Barres  : 

"The  man  whom  you  are  going  to  canonize  has  attempted  to 
describe  the  different  classes  of  this  nation,  the  peasant,  the  work- 
ingman,  the  middle  class,  the  soldier.  His  work  has  promoted  in 
the  whole  world  a  contempt  for  the  virtues  of  our  country  and  to- 
day I  feel  that  it  is  dangerous  to  indorse  the  lies  and  calumnies  of 
this  author.  Zola  lowers  and  disgraces  the  very  conscience  of 
France.  I  entirely  approve  of  the  language  of  Mr.  Berenger  who 
has  before  the  senate  scored  the  gross  obscenities  of  this  master  of 
naturalism.  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  making  illustrative  quo- 
tations from  his  works.  They  would  empty  the  seats  of  the 
house.  .  .  .  Some  days  ago  members  of  Parliament  followed  the 
coffins  of  certain  young  men  who  had  fallen  honorably  on  the  field 
of  battle  [in  Morocco]  and  they  felt  that  this  circumstance  brought 
them  very  near  to  the  heart  of  their  country.  Would  it  not  be  a 
shame  to  make  the  army  march  before  the  remains  of  Zola  ?  If 
this  chamber  had  before  its  eyes  the  German  edition  of  the 
romance  'La  Debacle  '  they  would  see  with  tears  in  their  eyes  the 
representation  of  a  German  soldier  striking  to  the  ground  a  French 


From 
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The  Illustrated  London  News." 

G.  K.  CHESTERTON. 

From  a  painting  by  Cyrus  Cuneo. 

scene  in    the  background  is  the  combat  in  Mr.  Chesterton's 
Napoleon  of  Notting  Hill." 


color-bearer.  Is  it  not  sad  to  think  that  a  writer  of  our  country 
has  given  them  the  opportunity  of  thus  parading  the  downfall  of 
France?  " 

Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  writing  in  The  Illustrated  London  Xews, 
finds  this  turmoil  of  the  French  chamber  an  occasion  for  pointing 
out  certain  differences  between  two  such  nations  as  France  and  Eng- 
land in  respect  to  the  way  they  honor  the  memory  of  their  men  of 

letters.  "Some  will  find  im- 
patience and  indelicacy  in  this 
early  attack  on  Zola  or  deifica- 
tion of  him,"  he  observes,  "but 
the  nation  which  has  sat  still 
for  three  hundred  years  after 
Shakespeare's  funeral  may  be 
considered,  perhaps,  to  have 
carried  delicacy  too  far. "  Hav- 
ing gone  thus  far,  Mr.  Chester- 
ton would  go  further  and  raise 
no  monument  to  Shakespeare. 
He  thinks  it  modest  and  manly 
that  England  should  not  cele- 
brate the  art  in  which  she  tri- 
umphs by  the  art  in  which  he 
fails.  But  in  France,  he  de- 
clares, "  the  question  of  whether 
Zola  shall  go  to  the  Pantheon 
when  he  is  dead  is  quite  as  prac- 
tical as  the  question  whether 
he  should  go  to  prison  when 
he  was  alive."     Moreover : 

"  In  raising  a  monument  to 
Zola  they  do  not  raise  merely 
a  trophy,  but  a  finger-post. 
The  question  is  one  which  will 
have  to  be  settled  in  most  Euro- 
pean countries ;  but,  like  all 
such  questions,  it  has  come 
first  to  a  head  in  France ;  be- 
cause France  is  the  battle-field 
of  Christendom.  That  ques- 
tion is,  of  course,  roughly 
this :  whether  in  that  ill-de- 
fined area  of  verbal  license 
novel  "  The  on  certam  dangerous  topics  it 
is  an  extenuation  of  indelicacy 
or  an  aggravation  of  it  that 
the  indelicacy  was  deliberate  and  solemn.  Is  indecency  more 
indecent  if  it  is  grave,  or  more  indecent  if  it  is  gay?  For  my  part, 
I  belong  to  an  old  school  in  this  matter.  When  a  book  or  a  play 
strikes  me  as  a  crime,  I  am  not  disarmed  by  being  told  that  it  is  a 
serious  crime.  If  a  man  has  written  something  vile,  I  am  not 
comforted  by  the  explanation  that  he  quite  meant  to  do  it.  I  know 
all  the  evils  of  flippancy ;  I  do  not  like  the  man  who  laughs  at  the 
sight  of  virtue.  But  I  prefer  him  to  the  man  who  weeps  at  the 
sight  of  virtue  and  complains  bitterly  of  there  being  any  such  thing. 
I  am  not  reassured,  when  ethics  are  as  wild  as  cannibalism,  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  also  as  grave  and  sincere  as  suicide.  And  I 
think  there  is  an  obvious  fallacy  in  the  bitter  contrasts  drawn  by 
some  moderns  between  the  aversion  to  Ibsen's  '  Ghosts  '  and  the 
popularity  of  some  such  joke  as  'Dear  Old  Charlie.'  Surely  there 
is  nothing  mysterious  or  unphilosophic  in  the  popular  preference. 
The  joke  of  'Dear  Old  Charlie  '  is  passed — because  it  is  a  joke. 
'  Ghosts  '  are  exorcised — because  they  are  ghosts. 

"  This  is,  of  course,  the  whole  question  of  Zola.  I  am  grown 
up,  and  I  do  not  worry  myself  much  about  Zola's  immorality.  The 
thing  I  can  not  stand  is  his  morality.  If  ever  a  man  on  this  earth 
lived  to  embody  the  tremendous  text,  '  But  if  the  light  in  your 
body  be  darkness,  how  great  is  the  darkness,'  it  was  certainly  he. 
Great  men  like  Ariosto,  Rabelais,  and  Shakespeare  fait  in  fcul 
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places,  flounder  in  violent  but  venial  sin.  sprawl  for  pages,  expo- 
sing their  gigantic  weakness,  arc  dirty,  are  indefensible;  and  then 
they  struggle  up  again  and  can  still  speak  with  a  convincing  kind- 
ness and  an  unbroken  honor  of  the  best  things  in  the  world: 
Rabelais,  of  the  instruction  of  ardent  and  austere  youth  ;  Ariosto, 


LA    DEBACLE. 
This  design,  which  is  so  offensive  to  French  eyes,  appears  on  the 
cover  of  the  German  translation  of  Zola's  novel  "  The  Downfall." 
Here  the  Prussian  soldier  has  the  Frenchman  at  his  mercy. 

of  holy  chivalry  ;  Shakespeare,  of  the  splendid  stillness  of  mercy. 
But  in  Zola  even  the  ideals  are  undesirable  ;  Zola's  mercy  is  colder 
than  justice — nay,  Zola's  mercy  is  more  bitter  in  the  mouth  than 
injustice.  When  Zola  shows  us  an  ideal  training  he  does  not  take 
us,  like  Rabelais,  into  the  happy  fields  of  humanist  learning.  He 
takes  us  into  the  schools  of  inhumanist  learning,  where  there  are 
neither  books  nor  flowers,  nor  wine  nor  wisdom,  but  only  deformi- 
ties in  glass  bottles,  and  where  the  rule  is  taught  from  the  excep- 
tions. Zola's  truth  answers  the  exact  description  of  the  skeleton 
in  the  cupboard  ;  that  is,  it  is  something  of  which  a  domestic  cus- 
tom forbids  the  discovery." 


STATE'S  EVIDENCE  OF  A  YELLOW 
JOURNALIST 

THE  way  many  present-day  newspapers  are  made  has  been  set 
forth  by  a  recent  writer  with  a  cynical  disregard  of  conse- 
quences affecting  public  faith  in  the  newspaper  or  the  publisher's 
feeling  in  the  face  of  detection.  The  book,  entitled  "The  Career 
of  a  Journalist,"  by  William  Salisbury,  is  described  by  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  as  "a  vulgarly  written  account  of  vulgar  ex- 
periences."  Net  this  journal  is  forced  to  admit,  to  the  disadvantage 
its  genus,  that  the  book  provokes  "disquieting  reflections  in 
those  who  look  upon  our  newspapers  as  an  important  influence  in 
shaping  the  tastes  and  opinions  of  American  citizens."  The  vera- 
ciousness  of  the  writer's  confessions  is  substantiated,  observes 
The  Post,  "by  the  tone  of  the  newspapers  to  which  he  says  he 

Contributed."      Rul    In    reading   his    specific   charges    it   should    be 

borne  in  mind  that  the  u  i  iter  confesses  that  he  is  perfectly  capal  >le 
oi  distorting  the  truth  to  make  a  good  story.  The  Post  thus  takes 
up  the  writer's  story  of  newspaper  traits: 

"  I'lir  firsl  is  an  indifference  to  accuracy    not  merely  an  indiffer- 


ence, but  a  positive  preference  for  inaccuracy  when  that  will  make 
a  '  story  '  more  sensational.  No  observer  of  our  '  yellow  '  papers 
(and  of  many  others  which  would  angrily  resent  that  name)  can 
suppose  that  the  consistent  and  continuous  distortion  of  simple 
facts,  the  '  corroborative  detail,  intended  to  give  verisimilitude  to 
an  otherwise  bald  and  unconvincing  narrative,'  are  due  to  casual 
caprice  or  the  misdirected  zeal  of  individual  reporters.  They  are 
part  of  a  settled  policy.  On  this  subject  a  city  editor  or  managing 
editor  does  not  need  to  issue  explicit  orders ;  it  is  enough  to  com- 
mend and  promote  the  reporter  who  shows  a  taient  for  ornamenta- 
tion and  to  discharge  the  man  who  sticks  to  the  bare  truth.  For 
example,  Mr.  Salisbury  has  this  to  say  about  his  labors  in  Omaha  : 
"' I  resorted  to  making  news.  I  had  an  anticigaret  ordinance 
introduced,  as  I  had  done  in  Kansas  City,  and  before  it  became  a 
law  I  wrote  a  story  about  an  imaginary  mass-meeting  of  newsboys 
to  protest  against  it  as  an  invasion  of  their  rights.  At  another 
time  1  described  the  visit  to  the  Mayor's  office  of  a  woman  and  a 
little  girl,  who  sought  the  Mayor's  aid  for  something.  The  child, 
1  said,  sang  pathetic  songs  until  Mayor  Moore  shed  a  tear  and 
granted  their  request.  The  Mayor  must  have  been  surprized  when 
he  read  this,  as  the  whole  thing  was  news  to  him.  But  the  next 
day  his  mulatto  secretary  told  me  the  story  had  been  pasted  in  the 
official  scrap-book.  "  It's  good  stuff  for  the  voters,"  said  the  secre- 
tary. "It'll  make  'em  think  the  Mayor's  a  kind-hearted  man." 
Strokes  of  genius  like  this  brought  a  promotion.'  " 

Such  embellishments  of  commonplace  facts  were  nothing,  how- 
ever, to  the  methods  of  presentation  obtaining  on  the  Chicago 
American.  Here,  observes  The  Post,  "Mr.  Salisbury  really 
learned  the  trade."  We  quote  with  the  New  York  paper's  comment 
the  account  of  the  writer's  first  assignment,  which  was  the  sinking 
of  a  tug-boat.     Thus  : 

'"I  didn't  recognize  my  story  at  first,  in  that  evening's  paper,  it 
had  so  many  features  undreamed  of  by  me.  I  was  told  that  one 
of  the  "prize  dope-slingers  "  in  the  office  had  rewritten  it.  The 
rescue  of  a  cat,  the  boat's  mascot,  at  the  risk  of  all  the  sailors' 
lives,  was  described  with  much  convincing  detail.  This  made  me 
feel  small.  I  had  thought  1  possest  a  pretty  fair  imagination,  but 
I  realized  that  I  had  much  to  learn  if  I  were  to  succeed  in  yellow 
journalism.' 

"  He  learned  it  and  was  himself  made  a  'prize  dope-slinger' : 

"'My  work  was  to  take  the  matter  written  or  telephoned  in  by 
ordinary  reporters  and  "dress  it  up."  A  dull,  commonplace  news 
item  would  be  given  me  to  "featurize."  If  it  lacked  interesting 
details  I  furnished  them.' 

"  This  is  the  kind  of  journalism  that  is  making  headway  through- 
out the  country.  The  ideal  is  to  be  sensational  at  all  costs  ;  for 
sensation  is  what  appeals  to  the  great  mass  of  readers .  and  brings 
a  huge  circulation ;  and  circulation,  in  turn,  brings  advertising. 
Indeed,  for  a  certain  kind  of  advertising — nostrums  and  cheap 
'  bargains  '  of  all  kinds— a  circulation  among  the  ignorant  millions 
is  essential.  The  worse  you  make  the  newspaper,  the  larger  your 
revenue  for  buying  more  sensations  and  hiring  more  '  prize  dope- 
slingers,'  and  making  the  paper  still  worse.  The  successful  com- 
pletion of  this  vicious  circle  may,  as  in  San  Francisco,  demoralize 
the  daily  journalism  of  a  whole  city.  Everywhere  it  tends  toward 
progressive  deterioration." 

There  is  yet  a  more  "menacing"  feature  of  yellow  journalism 
than  mere  sensationalism  revealed  by  the  present  confessions.  It 
is  "the  suppression  of  matters  of  public  moment  out  of  deference 
to  advertisers  or  other  important  '  interests.'  "  The  Post  goes  on 
with  quotation  and  comment : 

"  In  Kansas  City,  Mr.  Salisbury  tells  us  : 

"'There  were  things  that  I  couldn't  write  about  at  all,  and  other 
things  that  1  had  to  write  as  the  city  editor  told  me.  .  .  .  These 
included  street-railway  and  gas  and  paving  and  telephone,  and 
other  corporation  measures,  and  antidepartment-store  bills.' 

"In  Council  bluffs  the  papers  dared  not  '  agitate  against  this 
gambling.  ...  It  might  kill  the  town.  The  gambling-dens  pay 
such  a  big  share  of  the  revenues  th.it  the  leading  citizens  are  will- 
ing to  let  them  run.'  On  the  Omaha  />\e  Mr.  Salisbury  'had 
always  to  be  careful  not  to  offend  .  .  .  the  street-car,  gas.  tele- 
phone, and  other  corporations  which  Mr.  Rosewater  didn't  dislike.' 
In  the  office  of  the  Chicago  Chronicle  there  was  '  a  list  of  sixteen 
corporations  on  the  desk  of  the  city  editor.     These  were  all  Mr. 
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Walsh's  corporations  .  .  .  about  which  nothing  unfavorable  was 
ever  to  appear  in  The  Chronicle.'1  Another  reporter  says  bitterly  : 
'Not  one  of  us  could  hold  a  place  a  minute  after  declining  to  write 
what  the  sordid  business  policy  of  our  papers  might  dictate.'  And 
Mr.  Salisbury  himself  concludes  : 

"'And  so  it  was  the  advertiser,  spending  his  tens  of  millions 
annually,  who  was  my  real  head-master  all  the  time.  It  is  the  big 
advertiser  (and  there  is  more  than  one  kind  of  advertising)  who  is 
the  golden-sceptered  king  of  American  journalism — the  king  who 
can  do  no  wrong. ' 

"To  dismiss  these  charges  because  they  come  from  a  '  yellow  ' 
reporter  who  has  turned  state's  evidence  is  impossible.  Every 
one  of  experience  in  journalism,  every  newspaper  man  who  has 
felt  the  pressure  of  the  advertiser,  knows  that  the  vast  majority  of 
papers  in  this  country  are  not  and  can  not  be  made  independent  of 
the  counting-room.  They  represent  a  huge  investment,  on  which 
dividends  must  be  paid  ;  and  the  only  sure  way  to  pay  dividends  is 
to  truckle  to  both  subscriber  and  advertiser.  Nor  will  any  other 
way  be  possible  so  long  as  people  prefer,  and  advertisers  find  their 
chief  profit  in  patronizing,  the  press  that  is  dirty  and  disreputable. 
We  shall  be  cursed  with  sensational  and  venal  journalism  until 
advertisers  and  subscribers  unite  in  destroying  it." 


OUR  FOREMOST  ACTOR 

TV  JR.  WALTER  P.  EATON  reminds  us  that  people  are  ask- 
-L» -*-  ing,  Who  is  our  leading  actor?  Since  the  death  of  Joseph 
Jefferson  and  Richard  Mansfield  the  question  seems  acute  to  some 
minds,  and  Mr.  Eaton,  of  The  Sun,  weighs  the  pros  and  cons  for 
several  candidates  and  decides  upon  Mr.  Sothern.  It  is  a  grace- 
less task,  he  admits,  and  he  quotes  Heine  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
even  foolish  ;  but  Heine,  he  shows  us,  also  couldn't  help  ranging 
people  up  and  down  in  the  scale.  Mr.  Sothern,  as  Mr.  Eaton 
points  out,  has  few  challengers.  There  are  David  Warfield,  Henry 
Miller,  Otis  Skinner,  and  Robert  B.  Mantell.  These  men  Mr. 
Eaton  attempts  to  weigh  in  respect  to  those  peculiar  qualities 
which  raise  an  actor  "above  his  fellows  and  make  him  the  master 

of  our  emotions."  The 
dramatic  critic  of  The 
Sun  describes  this  "per- 
sonality " thus : 

"It  is  an  ease  and  cer- 
tainty of  technic ;  it  is  a 
fluency  and  largeness  of 
voice  and  manner  ;  it  is  a 
comfortable  assurance  of 
power  in  reserve  and  the 
ability  to  meet  whatever 
demands  may  arise  ;  and, 
comprizing,  yet  going  be- 
yond these  things,  it  is 
a  personal  sincerity  and 
eloquence,  a  sense  of  the 
man  behind  the  mask,  of 
a  mind  and  heart  large, 
energetic,  purposeful,  and 
strong.  Personality  in 
this  sense  is  a  far  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  '  per- 
sonality '    of    the    young 
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Who  names  the  qualities  of  the  preeminent  Pretty  face  or  a  pleasant 

actor  as  "an  ease  and  certainty  of  technic,"  smile;  and  it  can  no  more 

"  a  comfortable  assurance  of  power  in  reserve,  be  divorced    from  acting 

and  the  ability  to  meet  whatever  demand  may  thin      from      anv      other 

branch  of  art,  or  from  life 
itself.  And,  judged  by  this  conception  of  greatness,  the  pedestal 
of  preeminence  would  surely  not  be  overcrowded  were  we  to  place 
all  Mr.  Sothern's  rivals  upon  it,  beside  him.  The  group  would 
not  resemble  the  hosts  of  Artaxerxes." 

In  dwelling  upon  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Sothern  s  rivals,  Mr. 
Eaton  observes  that  if  certain  of  them  "could  widen  their  reper- 
toires and  give  rein  to  their  own  artistic  impulses,  instead  of  dwell- 


ing year  in  and  year  out  with  a  single  part  or  two,  his  place,  even 
to-day,  might  be  far  less  secure."  Mr.  Warfield,  for  instance,  who 
is  granted  the  possession  of  a  "marvelous  technic,"  does  not  with- 
out question,  Mr.  Eaton  thinks,  "create  the  impression  of  an 
amplitude  of  power  sufficient  to  compass  other  and  more  poetic, 
more  imaginative,  more  intellectual  roles."  Mr.  Henry  Miller— 
not  forgetting  "his  very 
human  and  illuminating 
performance  as  Stephen 
Ghent"  in  "The  (beat 
Divide" — has  shown  his 
greatest  capacities  as  a 
stage  manager.  Mr.  Man- 
tell  sticks  too  closely  to 
the  old  classic  drama, 
ignoring  "the  drama  of 
to-day  and  to-morrow  that 
interests  us,"  and  which, 
Mr.  Eaton  insists,  a 
"leader  must  know,"  and 
"must  interpret  and 
shape  "  for  us.  Otis  Skin- 
ner has  somewhat  more 
of  a  case  made  out  for 
him.     We  read  : 

"  If  exuberant  vitality 
and  ease,  grace  and  flu- 
ency of  diction  were  the 
sole  test,  Otis  Skinner 
would  easily  carry  off  the 
palm.  How  much  Mr. 
Sothern's  Hamlet  would 
gain  by  the  other  man's 
sheer  physical  vitality  in 
a  climax  and  his  trium- 
phant elocution !  There 
is  promise,  too,  in  Mr. 
Skinner's  past.  In  Bow- 
ker's  'Francesca  '  he  was 
a  figure  to  be  remem- 
bered. There  is  never  An  actori  according  to  Mr.  Eaton,  "  whose 
,  i_.  r  i  .  command  of  his  art  is  constantly  growing, 
any  doubt  of  his  reserve      whose  devotion  to  ft  and  to  the  ^  |b  t£ 

power  or  his  fund  of  re-  drama    is   deep,  vigilant,   and   sincere,    and 

sourceful    technic.       And  whose  repertoire  and  achievement  is  already 

he     has     a    mind     of     no  wider,  more  varied,  and  more  stimulating  to 

,  ,,■    .  ,  ,  all  classes   than  that  of  any  other  American 

common  order.     Yet  Mr.  actor  „ 

Skinner  comes  to  us  year 

after  year  always  in  a  new  play— one  play,  and  not  always  a 
good  play.  He  has  for  us  no  repertoire,  no  characters  peculiarly 
and  affectionately  associated  with  himself.  That  is  partly  our 
fault,  for  we  have  been  altogether  too  long,  in  New  York  at  any 
rate,  in  appreciating  Otis  Skinner  at  his  real  value.  No  actor, 
whether  his  own  manager  or  not,  can  afford  the  productions  and 
company  for  a  repertoire  unless  his  public  following  is  extensive. 
Mr.  Skinner  and  his  manager  promise  better  things  for  him  in  the 
future.     But  at  present  his  leadership  is  not  complete." 

Mr.  Sothern  is  described  as  "essentially  a  conscientious  and 
painstaking  and  ambitious  artist."  His  sense  of  comedy  enabled 
him  in  earlier  years  to  escape  the  snares  that  tried  to  hold  him  as 
a  matinee  idol.  "  He  weathered  the  p*erils  of  picture-book  romance," 
says  Mr.  Eaton,  "and  rode  out  upon  the  great  deep  sea  of  'Ham- 
let.'" His  engagement  with  Miss  Marlowe  "bettered  his  elocu- 
tion."    He  is  summed  up  in  these  words : 

"Since  then  Mr.  Sothern  has  shown  no  sign  of  pausing,  and  his 
acting  has  steadily  deepened  in  truth  and  power.  His  Hamlet 
has  mellowed,  grown  sweeter,  graver,  more  thoughtful,  and  more 
elastic  in  its  lighter  moods.  There  are  touches  of  poetry  in  his 
Villon  that  were  not  there  five  years  ago.  And  in  his  newer  parts, 
even  when  the  plays  have  failed,  he  has  disclosed  new  powers  as 
an  actor. 

"As  Rodion  he  was  called  on  to  suggest  a  mental  struggle,  a 
tortured  mind  in  combat  with  an  iron  will      And  he  suggested  it 
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surely,  vividly,  and  without  the  sense  of  effort  that  has  sometimes 
been  apparent  in  his  acting.  And  he  turned  from  the  comic  ab- 
surdities of  Dundreary  to  do  this  thing.  As  Don  Quixote  he  had 
,1  more  difficult  task,  that  of  making  plausible  and  appealing  in  the 
h  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  literature,  a  figure  already 
created  in  the  imagination  of  his  audience  and  set  in  a  place  apart. 
To  perform  this  task  required  imagination  of  him  and  a  fine  un- 
derstanding of  Cervantes's  Knight,  and  eloquence  and  technic. 

"He  struck  the  right  note  at  once  with  his  make-up— the  lean, 
pathetic,  middle-aged  figure  ;  the  wild,  bright,  vision-haunted  eyes  ; 
the  hollow  cheeks— at  once  grotesque  and  sad.  And  through  all 
the  comic  absurdities  of  the  part  and  the  farcical  episodes  of  the 
play  he  never  for  one  instant  offended  the  lover  of  Cervantes's 
Sorrowful  Knight,  because  his  Don  never  for  one  instant  lost  his 
pathetic  dignity,  his  chivalrous  bearing  born  of  a  beautiful  and 
chivalrous  soul.  There  are  times  in  life  when  you  laugh  at  Cer- 
vantes's book  :  there  are  other  times  when  you  w^eep.  At  moments 
of  Mr.  Sothern's  performance  you  know  both  moods— when  he 
accepts  the  Duke's  ironic  invitation  with  a  sweet  courtesy  Mallory 
might  have  envied,  when  he  sits  dejected  in  his  cage,  '  a  captured 
eagle/  the  scoffers  cry 

"  But  he  is  an  actor  whose  command  of  his  art  is  constantly 
growing,  whose  devotion  to  it,  and  to  the  best  in  the  drama,  is 
deep,  vigilant,  and  sincere,  and  whose  repertoire  and  achievement 
is  already  wider,  more  varied,  and  more  stimulating  to  all  classes 
than  that  of  any  other  American  actor." 


FUTURE  OF  "THE  ATLANTIC" 

SOMETHING  like  a  tremor  of  apprehension  has  run  through 
the  press  over  the  reported  sale  of  The  .Atlantic  Monthly. 
Almost  more  affectionate  regard  has  been  lavished  upon  the  maga- 
zine since  this  announcement  was  made  than  was  evoked  by  the 
recent  celebration  of  its  semi-centennial.  What  is  to  be  its  future, 
is  the  question  somewhat  feverishly  asked.  The  report  is  pub- 
lished that  Houghton  Mifflin,  &  Co.  have  parted  with  a  considerable 
interest  in  the  property  to  a  syndicate  of  younger  men  composed 
of  Mr.  Ellery  Sedgwick,  of  New  York,  and  Messrs.  Waldo  E. 
Forbes,  MacGregor  Jenkins,  and  Roger  Pierce,  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Sedgwick  has  asserted  in  various  interviews  that  the  changes  are 
merely  of  a  business  character ;  efforts  will  be  made  to  extend  the 
circulation  of  the  monthly,  but  no  tampering  with  its  editorial 
policy  will  be  permitted.  The  new  owners,  looking  upon  their 
new  responsibility  as  in  the  nature  of  a  trusteeship,  promise  that 
"the  Atlantic  spirit  shall  be  kept  and  the  old  traditions  shall  be 
preserved."  Such  assurances  will  doubtless  be  grateful  to  those 
who  sympathize  with  the  New  York  Globe,  which  prays  that  The 
Atlantic  may  "defend  itself,  and  defend  itself  well,  against  that 
so-called  popular  brood  of  writers  who  have  so  monopolized  many 
other  magazines."  "They  are  well  in  their  place,"  adds  The  Globe, 
"  but  may  the  pages  of  The  Atlantic  be  reserved  for  writers  of  the 
kind  who  have  made  it  what  it  is.  For  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
them."  In  somewhat  similar  vein  speaks  a  New  England  organ, 
the  Hartford  rimes,  commenting  upon  Mr..  Sedgwick's  promise: 

" This  seems  to  be  reassuring  to  those  readers  of   The  Atlantic 

who  will  naturally  be  apprehensive  that  any  change  of  controlling 
ownership  must  naturally  result  in  some  alteration  in  the  magazine, 
which  has  such  a  strong  hold  upon  its  friends  because  of  its  purely 
literary  character,  its  unadulterated  Americanism,  and  its  loyalty 
to  the  ideas  of  the  founders,  maintained  for  half  a  century.  To 
these  readers  it  would  seem  nothing  less  than  a  national  calamity 
to  have  the  character  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  changed.  The 
editorial  policy  of  The  Monthly  under  Bliss  Terry  has  been  so 
satisfactory  that  any  modification  of   it  musl  be   attended  by  some 

dangers,  and  if  the  new  proprietors  have  .my  underlying  purpose 

of  trying  to  make  it  '  popular  '  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word, 
by  injecting  New  York  'ginger'  into  it,  they  should  be  warned  at 
the  start  thai  they  arc  likely  to  fail.  There  are  already  too  many 
'popular'  monthly  publications  in  this  country.  If  we  can  not 
sustain  at  least  one  such  periodical  as  I  mlciuood,  Lowell,  Fields, 
llowells,  Aldrich,  and  bliss  Perry  have  provided  lor   us,  then   are 

we  Philistines,  indeed." 


WHY  MEN  REFUSE  TO  TEACH 

P*HE  number  of  men  teachers  in  the  United  States  has,  in  the 
■■■  seven  years  ended  in  iyo6,  decreased  24  percent.,  says  a 
writer  in  The  Educational  Review  (New  York).  This  falling 
off  is  not  attributed  to  low  wages,  since  "professionally  fitted  men 
teachers  get  a  higher  average  salary  than  the  average  incomes  of 
lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,  and  business  men  in  their  com- 
munities. "  There  are  said  to  be  four  reasons  which  make  "  thought- 
ful young  men  hesitate  "  and  the  writer  states  them  as  follows  : 

"First,  it  is  a  hireling  occupation.  A  college  president  was 
once  comparing  his  work  with  mine.  'For  one  thing  you  are  your 
own  master,'  he  said.  'Yes,'  I  replied,  '  it  is  a  good  many  years 
since  I  have  had  to  take  orders  from  anybody.'  "That's  just  it,' 
he  mused,  thoughtfully;  and  tho  he  is  one  of  the  great  college 
presidents,  a  man  with  whose  work  mine  is  not  for  a  moment  to 
be  measured,  I  could  see  that  in  this  respect  he  envied  me. 

"That  president  is  as  little  accustomed  or  likely  as  any  man  I 
know  to  be  interfered  with  by  his  trustees,  but  the  ordinary  man 
teacher  is  entirely  at  their  mercy.  The  law  makes  them  the 
authority  as  to  course  of  study,  regulations,  selection  of  teachers, 
equipment,  and  supplies.  Outside  of  the  Board  of  Education 
that  directly  employs  him  the  community  feels  authorized  to  dic- 
tate whether  he  shall  smoke  or  dance  or  'play  cards  or  call  on  a 
lady  twice  a  week.  The  present  principal  of  the  High  School  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  lost  a  place  in  Cortland  Normal  School  because 
when  he  applied  he  was  wearing  a  red  necktie;  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  disliked  red  neckties. 

"Second,  teaching  is  looked  down  upon  in  the  community.  VVe 
might  as  well  face  this  fact.  'When  A  was  principal  of  a  grammar 
school,'  said  the  head  of  a  normal  school,  'he  would  run  across  the 
street  to  shake  hands  with  me.  Now  that  he  has  passed  his  law 
examination  and  hung  up  his  shingle  he  expects  me  to  run  across 
the  street  to  shake  hands  with  him.'  In  other  words,  A  feels  that 
to  be  at  the  tail  of  the  law  is  higher  than  to  be  at  the  top  of  teaching. 

"The  teacher  may  have  a  personality  that  commands  respect  in 
spite  of  his  calling,  but  as  a  teacher  and  outside  of  his  especial 
work  he  is  regarded  by  business  men  slightingly,  as  an  improvident 
visionary,  thinking  in  a  world  of  imaginary  conditions,  like  Alice 
in  Wonderland." 

The  third  reason  is  that  teaching  belittles  a  man,  upon  which 
theme  the  writer  remarks  : 

"His  daily  dealing  is  with  petty  things  of  interest  only  to  his 
children  and  a  few  women  assistants,  and  under  regulations  laid 
down  by  outside  authority,  so  that  large  questions  seldom  come 
to  him  for  consideration.  His  environment  narrows  him,  he  grows 
to  have  only  one  interest,  and  that  limits  him  in  public  and  in 
social  life.  You  can  not  usually  get  it  out  of  the  heads  of  the  kind 
of  men  who  go  into  teaching  that  they  are  dealing  with  inferior 
minds.  The  child  can  not  answer  back ;  the  teacher  has  the  last 
word  ;  ergo  the  teacher  is  correct.  Of  course  the  real  teacher  is  a 
listener;  he  learns  more  from  his  children  than  they  from  him, 
because  it  is  an  ever  new  delight  to  watch  the  impression  of  ideas 
upon  the  budding  mind.  But  how  many  men  teachers  are  there  of 
your  acquaintance  who  listen?  How  many  of  them  delight  in  a 
childish  mind  nuick  enough  to  catch  them  in  a  blunder?  How- 
many  of  them  say  when  the  child  fails  to  comprehend,  'How  stupid 
my  teaching  must  be  '  ?  It  is  the  assumption  that  the  teacher 
knows  it  all  and  the  child  nothing  that  belittles.  The  teacher  who 
has  browbeaten  his  school  is  at  a  loss  when  he  comes  out  of  the 
school  into  the  community  which  can  answer  back  and  is  by  no 
means  disposed  to  accept  his  ipse  dixit. 

"This  suggests  the  fourth  and  last  reason  I  shall  give,  that 
teaching  tends  to  bad  manners,  and  bright  young  men  who  see  this 
hesitate  to  be  classed  with  teachers.  .  .  .  A  normal  and  university 
graduate  of  considerable  experience  was  a  candidate  for  a  place 
in  the  Albany  Normal,  and  was  pretty  sure  of  it  up  to  the  point 
when  he  called  upon  the  State  superintendent.  This  officer  was 
at  his  desk,  and  the  candidate  when  he  came  in  seated  himself 
familiarly  on  the  side  of  it.  That  cost  him  his  appointment,  and 
it  ought  to.  As  a  rule  men  teachers  are  uncouth,  crude,  ill  at  ease 
in  company.  They  do  not  know  how  to  enter  a  drawing-room  or 
a  business  office  or  how  or  when  to  net  out  of  either.  It  is  amaz- 
ing what  a  difference  it  makes  in  a  teacher's  presence  if  he  goes 
into  business  for  a  time  and  learns  how  to  meet  people." 
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WHY   TIEN  FAIL   IN   BUSINESS 

The  familiar  statement  that  ninety-live 
per  cent,  of  men  who  embark  in  trade 
meet  with  failure,  is  taken  by  System  as  the 
text  for  a  symposium  dealing  with  the 
causes  of  such  failures.  It  is  explained 
at  the  outset  that  by  this  statement  is  not 
meant  that  "all  of  these  unsuccessful  men 
are  bankrupts  in  the  literal  sense,"  but 
that  their  attempts  end  in  bankruptcy  in 
the  sense  that  "their  establishments  go  to 
pieces  or  pass  into  other  hands,"  men  who 
"do  not  make  both  ends  meet  being  fail- 
ures." Success  has  sought  from  eight 
prominent  business  men — merchants,  man- 
ufacturers, and  bankers — answers  to  the 
following  questions: 

"Why  do  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  Amer- 
ican business  men  fall  short  of  success? 

"Do  the  causes  lie  in  outside  conditions, 
•or  in  themselves? 

"Are  the  markets  available  to  United 
States  merchants  capable  of  supporting 
■only  five  per  cent,  of  these  merchants? 

"Is  competition  too  strong  to  be  over- 
come ? 

Summing  up  the  replies  which  it  has  re- 
ceived it  says  that  "without  exception  the 
answers  indicate  that  business  failure  does 
not  come  from  lack  of  markets;  there  is 
business  enough,  success  is  possible."  and 
then  proceeds: 

"Business  is  a  science.  Men  who  study 
it  as  a  science,  succeed.  Men  who  trifle 
with  it,  fail.  It  is  reassuring  to  be  told 
that  success  is  not  luck,  but  logic.  The 
man  who  reasons,  and  adapts  his  business 
to  reason,  wins.  Business  failure,  in  most 
instances,  comes  from  wanton  disregard  of 

Principles    that    are   only   common    sense, 
len   fail   because   they   do    things   in    the 
wrong  way." 

Edward  P.  Hatch,  president  of  Lord  & 
Taylor,  the  New  York  merchants,  one  of 
the  contributors  to  the  symposium,  says: 

"Business  requires  the  best  that  is  in  a 
man.  Often  men  put  into  it  their  worst. 
Beyond  doubt,  most  of  the  business  fail- 
ures are  due  to  conditions  lying  entirely 
within  the  business  men  themselves.  I 
believe  that  almost  any  business  will  suc- 
ceed if  it  has  the  concentration  and  effort 
that  goes  to  make  success.  Concentration 
means  a  fixt  resolve.  It  means  thorough 
study    of   the   business    and   of   conditions 
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governing  it.  Concentration  means  never- 
say-die.  Then,  too,  business  men  may 
lack  in  themselves  some  capacity  that  is 
imperative  to  success  in  a  particular  field. 
A  business  man  must  be  able  to  read  him- 
self. Success  comes  from  knowing  whether 
you  yourself  can  do  a  particular  thing  bet- 
ter than  somebody  else,  or  vice  versa.  If 
you  are  satisfied  that  you  can  not,  then 
hire  somebody  else  to  do  it. " 

The  late  Henry  A.  Havemeyer,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany, a  week  before  his  death,  said: 

"Why  do  business  men  fail?  Because 
there  are  a  lot  of  business  men  in  the  coun- 
try who  are  fools.  Now,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  fools.  We  are  all  born  that  way, 
but  some  of  us  educate  ourselves  out  of  it. 
That's  the  first  class.  Others  go  on  being 
fools  all  their  lives.  That's  the  second 
class.  A  business  man,  to  attain  success, 
must  educate  himself  out  of  the  tendency 
to  do  foolish  things.  There  are  two  in- 
fluences always  at  work  upon  a  man;  one 
urges  him  to  use  his  common  sense ;  the 
other  urges  him  to  jump  in  the  dark. 
Most  of  the  men  who  fail  in  business  jump 
in  the  dark.  They  don't  know  what  they 
are  doing  half  the  time.  They  guess,  in- 
stead of  know." 

John  H.  Hanan.  shoe  manufacturer,  is 
quoted  as  follows : 

"Many  business  men  who  fall  short  of 
success  have  been  running  their  establish- 
ments on  the  one-man  idea,  in  effect,  if 
not  literally.  You  will  always  find  that 
the  successful  business  man  has  the  faculty 
of  surrounding  himself  with  brainy  men. 
He  considers  the  quality  of  an  employee  of 
greater  importance  than  the  salary  to  be 
paid.  Keenness  of  competition,  or  lack 
of  markets,  are  not  the  common  causes  for 
business  failure.  These  causes  can  be 
found  within  the  store  or  office  or  factory, 
rather  than  outside:  success  has  its  origin 
in  the  business  man  himself." 

Alexander  J.  Hemphill,  vice-president 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  cites  as 
"one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  fail- 
ure the  overdrawal  of  credit,"  which 
places  men  in  a  position  where  they  "can 
not  withstand  a  period  of  depression." 
They  are  "successful  only  as  long  as  pros- 
perity lasts."  The  American  business 
man  is  inclined  to  be  "too  much  of  an  op- 
timist in  times  of  optimism";  his  actions 
are  not  tempered  by  conservatism  when 
the    market    is    easy.     Not    only    he,    but 


"banks   which    encourage    speculative    in- 
terests, are  partly  responsible." 

Charles  H.  Steinway,  president  of  the 
piano-manufacturing  house  that  bears  his 
name,  declares: 

"The  main  cause  of  failure  is  lack  of 
knowledge.  Another  common  cause  is 
lack  of  capital.  Many  men  do  not  know 
their  business,  and,  singularly  enough, 
they  do  not  seem  to  know  their  ignorance. 
A  man  may  know  one  side  of  a  business, 
and  yet  be  unfamiliar  with  another  side. 
He  may  be  a  good  manufacturer,  and  a 
poor  financier.  He  may  know  his  stock, 
but  not  know  how  to  sell  it.  He  may 
know  how  to  sell,  but  be  ignorant  of  cred- 
its.     I  believe  in  partnership  in  business." 

Leon  Mandel,  a  retail  merchant,  gives 
his  opinion  as  follows: 

"Few  business  men  in  America  are  con- 
tent to  spend  their  lives  in  building  suc- 
cess. They  want  to  accomplish  it  in  a 
year  or  two.  Business  men  do  not  fail 
because  of  lack  of  markets,  nor  because 
business  requires  extraordinary  ability. 
There  are  ample  markets,  and  the  average 
ability  is  enough.  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  business  failure  is  largely  due 
to  extravagance,  and  hurry  to  achieve 
success.  The  fault  of  extravagance  cov- 
ers not  only  the  conduct  of  the  business 
itself,  but  the  business  man's  personal  life. 
Men  plunge  headlong  into  wanton  expen- 
ditures, instead  of  husbanding  their  re- 
sources for  time  of  emergency." 

FAILURES    FOR  THE    FIRST    QUARTER 
OF    1908 

Bradstreet's  prints  a  review  of  failures 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1908.  While  the 
March  totals  show  an  improvement,  the 
liabilities  being  "the  smallest  since  Sep- 
tember," the  totals  for  the  quarter  are 
"the  largest  since  1896.'-  The  review 
continues : 

"To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  current 
failure-records  may  be  said  to  be  hopeful. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  num- 
ber of  failures  for  the  first  quarter  of  1908 
was  22  per  cent,  larger  than  for  the  last 
quarter  of  1907.  and  59  per  cent,  heavier 
than  for  the  first  quarter  of  last  year. 
This  latter  period,  of  course,  was  a  favored 
one,  showing  the  smallest  number  of  fail- 
ures in  the  first  quarter  for  a  generation 
past,  so  that  we  are  now  comparing  after- 
panic  conditions  with  exceptionally  favor- 
able statistics  a  year  ago.  In  the  following 
table  will  be  found  the  records  of  number, 
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assets,    and    liabilities     for    the    first  three 
months  hark  to  the  year   1892': 

Total  Total 

failures.  assets.  liabilities. 

1908 4,i79  $69,820,821  tin, 837,663 

1907 2.628  20,208.000  38. 404. 886 

1906 2,7'/.-  16,301,616  162,799 

I905                                   1,941  15,640,295  29,  052.209 

1904 2.866  26.404,-''':  47,304,132 

11,03                             ■     2,640  ii.3O1.707  28,016,996 

I9O2 3.026  16,595,651  I3L306 

lgoi 3.017  14.080,234  31.048.840 

iyoo 2,695  18,784,650  Jl  7,421 

2,779  14,305,401 

3515  19,503.993  ("198,566 

4,042  30.38S  51,994,48a 

4,512  35.152,701  6,513.926 

1895 3,812  26,571,132  46,910,443 

1894 3.969  26,748,770  49,085,088 

1893 3.069  20,160.710  39,424,144 

1892 3.207  18,204,044  35.86i,749 

"Following  arc  the   failures,  assets,  and 

liabilities  monthly  for  the  first  Quarters  of 

and   1907,  about  the  poorest  and  the 

best   showings  made   in  any  first  quarter 

for  a  generation: 

No.  of 
1908  failures.  Assets.  Liabilities. 

January 1,706     $45,344. 483        864,922,45° 

February 1,290        13,989,175  27,827,021 

March 1.183        10,487.163  19,088,192 

Total 4.179  69,820,821  111,837,663, 

1907 

January 1,112  8,637,164  17,119,459 

February 775  5.560.793  10,092,877 

March 741  6,010,043  11,192,550 

Total 2,628        20,208,000         38,404,886 

"The  detailed  returns  by  States  bring 
out  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  Middle 
States  and  the  South  had  almost  the  same 
number  of  failures  in  the  first  quarter. 
The  increase  in  percentage  at  the  South 
over  a  year  ago  was,  however,  73  per  cent., 
as  against  50  per  cent,  increase  in  the 
Middle  States  group.  Inasmuch  as  the 
number  in  business  in  the  Middle  States 
group  is  45  per  cent,  larger  than  in  the 
South,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  South  has 
had  a  relatively  greater  number  of  fail- 
ures than  the  Middle  States.  These  two 
groups,  however,  have  apparently  felt  the 
strain  more  severely  than  have  the  West- 
ern and   Northwestern  groups.'' 

THE   ERIE   EPISODE 

The  important  event  of  the  past  month 
looking  to  the  restoration  of  confidence 
was  the  saving  by  E.  H.  Harriman  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  from  a  threatened  receiver- 
ship. The  Financial  Chronicle  says  Mr. 
Harriman  "has  taken  a  heavy  load  from 
off  the  market  and  ought  to  receive  the 
gratitude  of  the  public  for  what  he  has  at- 
tempted." As  to  the  future  of  the  road 
under  his  influence,  or  direction,  it  says 
he  is  a  "many-sided  man  of  great  prac- 
tical ability,  of  large  experience,  and  com- 
manding abundant  capital."  While  Mr. 
Harriman  says  it  is  not  his  desire  or  in- 
tention to  take  tin-  propert)  as  his  or  to 
charge  of  its  destiny,  "at  tin'  moment 
it   would    seem   as   if  such   a   course   was  an 

inevitable  one 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  de- 
clares the  part  Mr.  Harriman  has  taken 
"is  almost  certain,  as  Wall  Street  sees  the 
matter,  to  lead  to  the  passing  of  control 
ot  the  road  into  Mr  Harriman's  hands, 
whether,  indeed,  he  wishes  it  or  not."  The 
writer  c<  ml  inui 

"Mr.  Harriman  is  now  so  far  committed 
tc  the  upholding  oi  the  Erie's  credit   thai 

he    will     be    looked     to     to    guide    the    road 

through   such    further  difficulties  as   may 

from    existing    business    depression. 

And.  eventually,  many  in   the  Streel 

lieve  Mr    Harriman  will  have  to  undertake 

idjustment  of  the   Erie's  finances  in 
order  to  place  the  road   permanently  be- 


yond the  likelihood  of  financial  embar- 
rassment. If  a  readjustment  of  Erie  se- 
curities is  possible  without  a  receivership, 
it  is  believed  Mr  Harriman  will  undertake 
it  without  hesitation. 

"Admittedly  the  road  must  be  .able  to 
meet  from  its  own  resources  the  conditions 
arising  from  loss  in  business,  else  the  ad- 
vantage gained  last  week  would  prove  only 
temporary.  Much  progress  has  already 
been  made  in  this  direction.  The  opera- 
ting cost  in  March,  it  is  understood,  will  be 
found  to  have  shown  considerable  im- 
provement over  the  earlier  months  of  the 
year,  and  there  is  room  probably  for  still 
further  economies  which  will  increase  net 
earnings  even  tho  gross  shows  no  increase." 

It  appears  from  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  that  Mr.  Harriman,  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  Erie  after  the 
failure  of  [893,  opposed  the  plans  sub- 
mitted by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  on  the 
ground  that  "the  tixt  charges  under  the 
plan  appear  to  be  considerably  larger  than 
the  property,  in  the  light  of  experience 
and  past  earnings,  can  carry  with  safety." 

His  suggestion ;  were  unheeded,  however, 
and  then,  as  a  stockholder,  he  brought 
suit  restraining  the  receivers  from  carry- 
ing out  the  Morgan  plan.  The  suit  failed 
and  the  plan  went  through,  the  results 
being,  as  stated  by  the  Evening  Post 
writer: 

"For  new  working-capital,  provision 
was  quite  as  inadequate  as  the  Harriman 
committee  had  alleged,  and  meantime  the 
burden  of  annual  fixt  charges,  against 
whose  magnitude  Harriman  had  protested 
in  1894,  remained  to  drain  the  resources  of 
the  company  and  shut  it  out  of  the  credit 
market." 

THE    BETTER   CONDITIONS 

Besides  the  relief  to  the  critical  state  of 
the  Erie  Railroad's  affairs,  an  important 
favorable  event  of  the  month  has  been  the 
Agricultural  Department's  report  on  win- 
ter-wheat prospects  as  a  factor  in  future 
freight  business  for  the  railroads;  but  "of 
still  greater  moment,   if  the  hope  is  real- 


ized," says  The  Financial  Chroniele,  "is 
the  idea  that  prevails  in  political  circles 
that  an  advance  in  railroad  freight  rates 
is  likely  to  take  place  not  long  hence." 
As   matters    now    are    with    the    railroads: 

"To  keen  the  roads  goim-  concerns  and 
to  bridge  the  chasm,  the  managers,  under 
the  combination  of  the  alarming  circum- 
stances of  the  situation,  are  being  forced 
to  stop  every  piece  of  work  that  can  wait. 
It  so  happens  that  this  industry  is  the 
chief  in  size,  the  most  prominent  in  sources 
of  inherent  activity,  and  the  basis  of  many 
more  other  branches  of  trade  than  any 
other  single  industry  in  the  land.  It 
means  much  when  we  say  that  such  a  mul- 
tipotcnt  agent  is  being  set  to  work  exer- 
cising its  ingenuity  to  its  utmost  limit,  de- 
vising means  to  keep  itself  alive.  For 
that  is  just  what  it  does,  and  does  it  auto- 
matically, as  every  living  thing  does  that 
is  cornered,  with  its  life  at  stake." 

The  same  authority  says  in  another 
article : 

"Confidence  in  the  security  and  stabil- 
ity of  railroad  investments  must  be  re- 
stored. If  that  is  not  done  things  will 
necessarily  go  on  from  bad  to  worse.  As 
already  stated,  the  trouble  is  almost  wholly 
political.  The  roads  can  not  be  restored 
to  solvency  and  prosperity,  and  capital 
will  not  again  flow  into  railroad  and  other 
corporate  undertakings,  until  there  is  as- 
surance that  the  political  crusade,  so  dis- 
astrous in  its  consequences,  is  to  cease." 

From  England  come  optimistic  views  of 
the  near  future.  The  Statist  (London, 
March  2S)  has  a  leading  article  on  "The 
American  Outlook"  in  which  the  writer 
says  "evidence  is  accumulating  that  the 
depression  in  trade  will  not  be  of  long 
duration  and  that  before  many  months 
pass  by  the  great  Republic  will  recom- 
mence to  grow  in  wealth  and  trade."  It 
reveals  the  facts  that  our  population  "has 
more  than  doubled  every  thirty  years, 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  has  more  than 
doubled  every  twenty  years,  and,  meas- 
ured by  the  traffic  of  the  railways,  the 
trade  has  doubled  every  ten  years."  This 
(Conti)iucd  on  pJge  bzs) 


M  \V    NATIONAL  CI  IV    HANK    BUILDING,    NEW  YORK    CITY. 

lis  site    that  of  the  old  Custom-House  in  Wall  St.,  the  original  walls  of  the  Custom- House  having  been 
retained,  tho  with  some  changes  in  facade,  and  an  entirely  new  interior  constructed. 
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Gold  Box 

with  the 

Crimson  Ribbon 


"The  Girl 

and  the 

Candy 

What  a  delightful  combination. 
That's  what  I  thought  when  J.  secured  these 
beautiful  pictures  by  Philip  Boileau — one  of  the 
greatest  painters  of  ideal  heads  in  America. 

My  candy  is  new — original  with  me — Johnston 
—the  first  perfect  combination  of  rich  cream  cen- 
ters and  Swiss  Style  Milk  Chocolate  coating. 
I  wanted  something  as  original  as  the  candy  itself — 
!       as  dainty — as  different  and  attractive — to  put  in 

My  Free  Introductory  Package 

W     These  exquisitely  colored  souvenir  cards — reproduced  direct 

'      from  the  costly  originals — were  just  what  I  wanted.    Send  me 

10  cents  for  postage  and  packing  and  the  Generous  Sample  Box 

with  one  of  these  charming  Boileau  heads  will  be  mailed  you  free. 

Do  it  now — for  there  is  no  candy  of  any  sort  which  compares  with 

Johnston's 

Swiss  Style  Milk  Chocolate  Creams 

My  own  masterpiece  of  candy  making.  You'll  say  they  are,  and  after  one  taste  you'll  insist 
on  Johnston's.  They  are  different  in  this  way — the  flavor  is  full  and  rich — never  insipid — never 
too  sweet.  The  coating  is  just  hard  enough — never  sticky — the  cream  centers  are  firm  but  melt- 
ing— never  too  soft — the  whole  a  delicate  blending  of  flavors  that  captivates  the  palate. 

The  sample  is  an  exact  miniature  reproduction  of  the  30,  40,  60  and  80-cent  sizes — gold  box 
tied  with  a  crimson  satin  ribbon — worthy  of  the  contents. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  them,  send  to  me  for  an  80-cent  size  box  and  six  Boileau  heads — 
a  60-cent  size  and  four  heads — a  40-cent  size  and  three  heads  — or  a  30-cent  size  and  two  heads. 
Write  me  today.    Just  address  me  Johnston,  Dept.  P,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

^EIPPlJll    f"fl      [}f*?lI^I*Q     Increase  your  high-grade  candy  business  by  taking  advan- 

vJfljc:       q      l\f   l/caaci  J     tage  of  the  instantaneous  and  marvelous  hit  my  Johnston 

Swiss  Style  Milk  Chocolate  Creams  are  making  throughout 
the  country.  Thousands  of  orders  for  my  introductory  package  reach  me  daily.  And  they  bring 
re-orders  for  full  size  boxes  because  Johnston's  is  such  perfect  candy.  We  want 
dealers  in  every  town  to  take  care  of  these  re-orders.    Why  not  you? 

With  our  Special  Introductory  Assortment  we  will  include  for  a  short  time,  a  gener- 
ous number  of  the  dainty  sample  gold  boxes  — tied  with  crimson  satin  ribbon.    You 
have  no  idea  how  popular  they  are.     In  fact,  it  has  made  us  hustle  to  meet  all 
requests.     By  increasing  our   facilities  we  are  now  ready  to  take   care  of  any 
demand.     If  this  profitable  business — well  advertised  and  high-class     interests 
you,  write  me  today  for  information  about  our  Special  Introductory  Assort- 
ment of  Johnston's  Swiss  Style  Milk  Chocolate  Creams.    It  is  worth  your 
while.     Better  write  at  once  before  we  hear  from  your   competitor.    Just 
address  me  this  way— on  your  business  stationery — 

Johnston,  DRpt  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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RIGHT  HERE  IS  THE  POINT 

Write   all  your  life  long  with  a  Red  Dwarf  Ink 
Pencil  for  $2.50.     One  Red  Dwarf  will  last  a  life 
time.     Every  man,  woman  and  child  wants  a  Red 
Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  because  it  does  away  forever  with 
pen  and  ink  inconveniences. 

No  more  scratchy  pens 

The  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  writes  smoothly,  evenly 
on  any  kind  of  paper  without  scratching  or  sputtering 
— suits  every  style  and  habit  of  handwriting — makes 
writing  easy  as  with  a  lead  pencil — makes  writing  a 
pleasure. 

No  more  ink  stained  fingers 

The  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  cannot  leak.  Your  fingers 
never  come  in  contact  with  the  ink.  You  can  carry 
it  in  any  position,  upside  dovvn,  flat,  open  or  closed — 
the  ink  does  not  flow  until  you  want  to  write — and 
then  writes  straight  through  to  the  last  drop. 

Never  gets  out  of  order 

The  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  is  always  ready  when 
wanted.  No  shaking  or  moistening  required.  Its  sim- 
ple construction  prevents  it  from  getting  out  of  order.  It 
writes  longer  with  one  supply  of  ink  than  a  fountain  pen. 

Every  person  who  writes  should  use  a  Red  Dwarf  Ink 
Pencil.  Its  use  assures  clean  work,  greater  rapidity  of 
writing,  prevents  blotting,  scratching,  sputtering.  Ink 
cannot  drop,  flood  or  splash  as  with  an  ordinary  pen 
or  a  fountain  pen.  The  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  in- 
creases speed,  make;  for  neatness  and  improves  hand- 
writing. The  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  is  perfectly  simple. 
Will  not  get  clogged,  broken  or  out  of  order.  Made 
in  two  sizes — Number  1,  4}4  inches  long, 
Number  2,  5%       " 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  the  Red  Dwarf  Ink 
Pencil  in  stock,  write  to-day  enclosing  $2.50,  and  "e 
will  send  you  a  Red  Dwarf  -  packed  in  a  neat  box — 
postpaid  by  return  mail. 

We  guarantee  every  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil.  If,  on 
receipt,  you  are  dissatisfied,  we  will  cheerfully  re- 
fund your  money. 

D.  WOOD  &  CO. 

Bole  Agent*  for  the  United   States,  Canada 
Mexico  mid  Onbo 


90  West   Broadway, 


New  York 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 
CAUTION:-  The  phenomenal  demand  <>f  the  Red  Dwarf 
Ink  Pencil  sincriis  initiKliK  Hon  in  the  United  States  has  caused 
it  to  be  widely  imitated  in  genets!  shape,  coloi  and  construction. 

For  your   protection  against  these  unscrupulous  imitators. 

the  pencil  you  huy  is  sl.imned  "  Imported  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil, 

I)    \\  ....d  Ac  Co..  New  York,"  some  n>  pencil  illustrated  ahove. 


CURRENT  POETRY 


TWO    LYRICS. 

By  William  Stanley  Braithwaitb. 

I. 
Apritian  Rhapsody. 

Straight  in  the  heart  of  the  April  meadows, 
Straight  in  the  dream  in  the  heart  of  you; 

Deep  in  the  glory  of  gleams  and  shadows. 
Flame  and  gossamer,  green  and  blue — 

Out  of  the  nowhere  east  from  yonder, 
Out  of  the  presences  felt  and  seen, 

Filled  with  the  first  unrcinembered  wonder. 
Radiant  with  the  memory  of  last  year'sgreen— 

Straight  in  the  heart  of  the  April  meadows, 
Straight  in  the  dream  in  the  heart  of  you — 

Spring     in  the  glory  of  gleams  and  shadows, 
Flame  and  gossamer,  green  and  blue! 


IT. 
To  Fiona. 

{.Nineteen  Months  Old.) 

How  my  songs  shall  grow 

Sweeter  year  by  year, 
Just  because  I  know 

You  shall  read  them,  dear, 

When  your  little  hands, 

And  your  little  eyes, 
Babyhood  expands 

Into  grown-up  wise. 

You  will  ask  me  then 

Reading  what  I  write, 
Of  my  youth  and  when 

Song  of  you  took  flight. 

Darling,  I  shall  say 

Just  because  I  knew 
In  some  future  day 

You  would  hold  them  true : 

' '  Father  wrote  these  songs 

When  I  was  a  chil  I; 
Now  to  ire  belongs 

All  his  i!rc  litis  exiled. 

"  Mine  is  all  the  joy, 

Mine  are  all  the  tears 
In  the  he  ni  of  boy 

And  the  man  of  years." 

This,  my  little  one, 

Is  what  you  will  say, 
When  my  songs  arc  done, 

And  my  hair  is  gray. 

But  my  songs  I  know, 

Sweeter,  year  by  year, 
From  my  heart  will  flow 

For  your  soul  to  hear — 

\\  hen  your  little  hands. 

And  your  little  ej 
Babyhood  expands 

Into  grown-up  ni  ie 
— The  Evening  Transcript  I  Boston). 


The  Little  Boj   and  His  Dream. 

1 A   Grantland   R 

Little  Boy  smiled  in  his  sleep  that  night, 
red  to  Tu  ilight  1 »«  n  . 
And  his  face  lit  up  with  a  hi  i1  enlj  light 

Thn>  hadows  that  ■  low  n; 

But  he  woke  next  morning  with  teai  stained 
In  the  light  ol  iv  dawn's  gleam, 

And  01   the  stillness  we  heard   him  Cry 

"  I've  lost  am       my  dream'  " 

IF  TOUR  DINNER  DISTRESSES 

balf  a  teaspoon  of  HornfortVs  Acid  Phoaphati  In  ball 
a  glass  of  water  brings  quick  relief— mokes  digestion 
natural  and  easy. 


And  he  told  us  then,  in  his  childish  way. 

Of  the  wonderful  dream  he'd  known. 
He  had  wandered  away  from  the  land  of  play 

To  the  distant  Land  of  the  Grown, 
He  had  won  his  share  of  the  iame  and  light 

In  the  struggle  and  toil  of  men; 
And  he  sobbed  and  sighed  in  the  breaking  light 
I  want  my  dream  again'" 

As  the  years  passed  by  the  Little  Boy  grew 

Till  he  came  to  the  Land  of  the  drown. 
And  the  dream  of  his  early  youth  came  true — 

The  dream  that  he  thought  had  Town; 
Yet  once  again  he  smiled  in  his  sli 

Smiled  on  till  the  gray  dawn's  gleam 
When  those  near  by  might  have  heard  him  weep: 

"I  want  my  dream — my  dream!" 

For  he  dreamed  of  the  Yesterdays  of  Youth, 

And  the  smile  on  a  mother's  face; 
A  hearth  of  old-time  faith  and  truth 

In  the  light  of  an  old  home  place; 
He  had  won  his  share  of  the  fame  and  fight 

In  the  struggle  and  toil  of  men  — 
Yet  he  sobbed  and  sighed,  in  the  breaking  light: 

"I  want  my  dream  again!" 

—  The  Tennessean  (Nashville). 


The  Magic  Carpet. 

By  Rosamund  Marriott  Watson. 

The  rooks  sailed  over  the  roof  with  a  sound  of  the 
sea, 
With  a  sound  of  the  sea  on  the  shore  in  the  gath- 
ering dark; 
The    west    shone    pale    through    the    boughs   of    the 
sycamore  tree 
As  the   rooks  sailed   home  to   their   haunt   in    the 
dusky  park. 

Over  the  house,  and  away  through  dim  deeps  of  the 
air, 
Chiming  with  myriad  voices  the  day  to  its  rest. 
Still   they  went  sailing,  sailing  and  clamoring  there. 
And    my    heart    flew  too.  like  a  wild  bird  back  to 
the  nest. 

For  lo,  at  the  sound  of  their  passage  no  more  might 
I  see 
Dun  of  the  glimmering  dusk,  or  wan  skies  growing 
cold  — 
I  was  back  in  the  green  isle  of  youth,   looking  down 
to  the  quay. 
And  marshland,  and    valley,    and    cliff    through    a 
sunset  all  gold. 

Marshland,  and   valley,  and   down,  and    the  sea  out 
beyond. 
There,  as  in  days  long  done,  it  was  given  to  me 
To  stand  for  a  moment's  span  in  a  dream's  frail  bond. 
For  the  call  of   the  homing  rooks  was    the  cal 
the  sea. 

The  AthencBUm  (London,  April  ik 


s<ma  of  the  Thrush. 

(Translated  jr<<m  the  Welsh  of  Rhys  Gock 
{If red  Perceval  Graves.) 

With  dawn's  mis 

A  rapture  far  ringing 
Aro     ei  i  i   e  from  '''earns 

And  g  tided  me  forth. 
Aloft  his  rapt  lay 

A  lone  thrush  was  singing — 
The  I  )ruid  of  day 

To  worshiping  earth. 
And  still  without  falter 
(  hi  Nature's  high  altar 

Mum  it  rant  he  offered 
His  song's  sacrifice 

Strains  passing  all  words. 

From  (Avail. i         i        psalter, 
That   Bard  of  the  birds 

Poured  forth  to  the  skies. 
(In  the  meadow  hank  green, 

1  lis  orisons  1 1 
I  saw  the    thrush 

(Continued  on  page  (>oS  j 
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Welch's 

Grape  Juice 

THE  Chautauqua  Grape  Belt  is  the  country's 
vineyard  for  Concord  Grapes.     Here  the 
Concord  reaches  perfect  maturity  which 
no  combination  of  soil   and  climate    elsewhere 
secures.     From  this  Belt  Concord    Grapes  are 
shipped  to  almost  every  state  in  the  Union. 

It  was  to  secure  the  choicest  part  of  the  crop 
and  to  get  the  grapes  at  their  best  that  eleven 
years  ago  we  moved  from  Vineland,  N.  J.,  to 
Westfield,  N.  Y.  The  wisdom  of  our  move  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  our  output  of  50,000 
gallons  in  1897  has  grown  to  over  700,000  gal- 
lons in  1908. 

The  best  of  Concord  Grapes,  the  "know 
how,"  cleanliness,  and  exacting  care,  no  adul- 
teration of  any  kind — these  make  Welch's  Grape 
Juice  what  it  is:  a  splendid  product  that  is 
steadily  growing  in  favor. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  Welch's,  send  $3.00  for  trial 
dozen  pints,  express  prepaid  east  of  Omaha.  Book- 
let of  forty  delicious  ways  of  using  Welch's  Grape 
Juice,  free.      Sample  3-oz.  bottle  by  mail,  10  cents. 


THE  WELCH  GRAPE  JUICE  COMPANY,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 


<H 
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For 

Note 


This  Trade-mark  on  every  box 

Every  written  message — the  business 
communication,  the  personal  letter,  the 
social  note — demands  its  particular  qual- 
ity, style,  shape  and  size  of  writing  paper. 

WHITING 

Papers 

are  superior  papers — excelling  in  quality 
and  finish — leading  in  styles  and  shapes. 
Whiting  is  the  name  that  signifies  qual- 
ity and  correctness  in  papers  for  all  cor- 
respondence purposes. 

1 1  'hen  you  think  of  nvriting, 

Think  of  WHITING. 

Obtainable  Irom  all  (he  best  stationers. 

WHITING  PAPER  COMPANY 

148-150-152  Duane  St.,  New  York. 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 

Mills:  Holyoke,  Mass. 


M  O  U  T  H 
THROAT 


Dioxozen  bubbles  aa  ii  <  h-.m-.e-.  infec- 
tious, harmful  aubstances  from  mouth, 
teeth  and   throat.     Ii   la  a   thorough 

sc  lenl  i  r  o!  all  lis- 

Sold  everywhi 


Book   I     "Health  Cleanliness  for  Schoo 

drcn  "—very  ink  ic  Bting 


,iih1   valuable     Maii.ii> 


FREE 


THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO.,  New  York 


His  winds'  anil  his  breast; 
The  clear  honey  dew 

He  si] »t  from  the  clover. 
Then  joyously  flew 

To  his  mate  on  the  nest. 
And  there  a  love  meter 
He  fashions  1  far  sweeter 
Than  ever  in  words 

I  had  woven  before. 
And  with  its  gold  links 

To-night  when  I  greet  her, 
My  Lunet,  methinks. 

May  lose  me  once  more! 

—  The  Nation  (London). 


The   Kdrn   Memory. 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

Now,  when  the  Angel  missioned  with  the  sword, 
At  Eden-gate  his  burning  falchion  drew, 
And    when    our    sad     First     Parents     had    passed 
through, 

How  did  that  garden  mourn  their  fate  untoward! 

The  fourfold  risers  from  their  urns  were  poured 
With  unconsoled  repinings;  and  the  dew 
Did  stand  like  tear-droos  in  the  heart'-sease  blue, 

And  waned  the  lilies'  golden  honey-hoard. 

The  breathing  air  henceforth  was  but  one  sigh 
That  all  around  that  lonesome  p'easance  ran, 

While  Voices  asked — and  lapsed  without  reply.   .   . 
Such  wistful  airs  abo   t  my  garden  fan, 

I  dream,  some  grief  o.  E    en  still  mi  st  lie 
At  heart  of  every  garden  made  by  man! 

—  Success  (April). 


PERSONAL 

A  Clerk  Who  Rivals  Carnegie. — Andrew  Car- 
negie has  a  modest  rival  in  his  library-building  trust. 
The  great  steel  magnate,  with  three  hundred  million 
dollars  at  his  command,  suddenly  finds  himself  in 
close  competition  with  a  little-known  insurance 
clerk,  Charles  Carroll  Brooks,  who  manages  his  phil- 
anthropy on  a  slender  salary  from  his  office  work. 
In  small  mountain  settlements  through  the  Eastern 
United  States  this  clerk  is  establishing  circulating 
libraries  and  inspiring  hundreds  of  illiterate  native- 
born  Americans  to  a  new  desire  for  book-learning 
and  higher  ideals.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  World 
tells  of  Mr.  Brooks's  interesting  work  as  follows: 

To-day  Mr.  Brooks  has  established  thirteen  li- 
braries in  the  mountain  districts  of  the  Eastern 
United  States,  stretching  in  a  string  from  New  York 
to  the  Carolinas  and  westward  to  Arkansas.  In  al- 
most every  library  a  reading-room  has  been  opened 
and  the  residents  for  miles  around  go  to  the  general 
store  or  schoolhouse,  where  the  library  is,  to  get 
books  and  to  look  over  the  latest  magazines  and 
illustrated  papers. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  born  in  the  mountains  of  West 
Virginia  fifty-two  years  ago.  His  boyhood  was 
similar  to  that  of  thousands  of  other  boys  who  be- 
long to  that  strange  part  of  the  American  people 
known  as  "the  Southern  mountaineer."  Hemmed 
ill  in  his  mountain  home  he  longed  for  knowledge  of 
the  outside  world  and  he  gained  it  through  the  few 
books  which  came  his  way  and  the  occasional  news- 
which  in  1  up  into  the  mountain  hamlet. 
lb-  was  a  voracious  reader  and  his  education  came 
from  his  reading  foi  the  mountain-;  of  West  Virginia 
do  not  furnish  advam  ed  schools. 

Fourteen  years  ago  Mr.  Brooks  came  to  New  York 
and  was  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  the  offices  of  Xi-winan 
&  \Ii  liam,  insurance  brokers.  54  Maiden  Lane. 
The   whir  and   hurry  of   the  great  city  did   not   cause 

him  to  forget  his  mount. m    breeding  or  the  h 

he   used    to   feel    foi  Ig    to   read.       But    several 

irked   out   his  plans  for 
sending  books  into  the  mountains  t"  break  the  mo- 

notonv  of  life. 

In    1905   he   w;i     spending   his   vacation  at  Silver 
ar  Harpers  Kerry,  \V.  Va.,  and  talked  the 
matter  over  with   >ld  "Uncle  1  reorge"  Staub,  a  typ 
nountaineer   who  kept  the  general  store  at  Sil- 

"I'nili  ."    who    kept     his    books 

with   a   lead   pencil  and   knew   nothing  of  Speneerian 
curves,  was  enthusiastic.       Hi  ',  if  Mr.    Brooks 
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SUPER  EXTRA 
TRADE  MARK 


Old  Philadelphia's  most 
aristocratic  contribution  to 
favorite  American  dainties — 


•SUPER 
EXTRA" 

Chocolates  and 
Confection s-8oc  a  pound  box 

The  Whitman  distributing  method  in- 
sures unrivalled  freshness  everywhere. 


'Fine**  Confections 

60c  pound  box. 

4  VICTORIA**  Confection* 

50c  pound  box. 


Instantaneous  Chocolate  made  In- 
SfJu/maaX  stantlywUhboiUngmllkorwater. 


STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON, 
1316  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SINCE    1842 


DRUGGISTS! 

The  Whitman  advertisement  now  run- 
ning in  the  Pharmaceutical  Era  contains 
a  special  proposition  that  will  interest  you. 
Don't  fail  to  read  it. 


< 


Concentrated  Thought 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

provides  you  with  the  important  news  of 
the  world  gleaned  from  all  publications,  all 
countries,  all  arts,  all  brains,  all  industries, 
all  sciences.  You  don't  have  to  wade 
through  a  jungle  of  reading-matter  to  get 
one  thought.  The  best  is  culled  for  you. — 
BUY  A  COPY  TO-DAY. 


Puts  the  Best 

Cutting  Edge  on 

Any  Razor 


2, 


There  is  a  quality  in  the  smooth 
surface  of  a  Torrey  Strop  which 
gives  a  wonderfully  fine  edge  to  a 
razor  —  our  free  catalogue  tells 
you  about  it.  Once  you  shave  with 
a  razor  stropped  on  a  "Torrey," 
you  know  what  is  meant  by  a 
"perfect  edge"  and  you  know 
how  to  get  it. 

TORREY 
STROPS 

are  best.  To  use  one,  just  before 
shaving,  puts  a  razor  in  such  fine 
trim  that  shaving  is  a  luxury. 

Torre:  Strops  otto  i>e  had  for  0O0,  er><-, 
IIOO.SLBO,  S2.Ua  and  S2.501n  style  and  qual- 
ity to  correspond  with  the  prices.  Post- 
paid if  your  dealer  doesn't  have  them,  and 
w  new  strop  or  money  back  It  not  satisfied. 

Ask  for  TORREY  STROPS  and  RAZORS 
Torroy's  Oil- Edge  Dressing  will  keep 

any  strop  soft  and  pliable,  rrioe  lfi<'  »t 
dealers  or  mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 
Catalogue  containing  valuable  infor- 
mal Ion  free. 


I 


J.  R.  TORREY  &  CO., Dept. O.Worcester,  Mass. 
Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literahi  Digest  when  wTitlng  to  advertisers. 
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Clothes  Do  Not  Make  the 
Man— or  Woman 

A  sallow,  worn  or  wrinkled  face  will   spoil   the   effect 
of  the  handsomest   clothes  for  women  and  men  alike. 

Debilitating    spring 


weather  makes 
women  and  men 
sallow  and  w  orn 
looking.  You  must 
aid  nature  these 
days  in  order  to 
look  your  best. 
Begin  now  to  ac- 
quire that  clear, 
healthful,  natural 
glow  which    makes 


FOR  HIM- 

-No 

shaving    soreness 
ruddy,   healthy, 
letic   look. 

;   a 

ath- 

people  forget  imperfect  features  and  turn  to  admire. 
All  facial  blemishes  that  come  from  unnourished 
tissues,  clogged  pores,  worry,  or  care  can  be  easily 
overcome  by   the  use   of 


FOR  HER— The 

clear,  fresh,  velvety, 
unwrinkled  skin  of 
youth. 


POMPEIAN 


MASSAGE 
CREAM 


The  Largest  Selling  Face  Cream 


FOR  HER 


Wrinkles  and  crow's-feet  are 
driven  away,  sallowness  vanishes, 
angles  are  rounded  out  and  double  chins  reduced  by  its  use. 
Massage  for  a  few  minutes  each  day  with  Pompeian 
Massage  Cream  is  all  that  is  necessary.  It  aids  nature  in 
nature's  own  way  and  gives  wholesome,  natural  beauty — a 
thousand  times  better  than  artificial  "beauty"  given  by 
cosmetics.  Moreover,  being  a  non-grease  cream,  it  will  not 
— cannot — grow  hair  on  the  face. 


FOR  HIM 


To  cure  shaving  soreness  and  for 

cleanliness,  men  should  use  Pom- 
peian Massage  Cream.  It  takes  out  pore  dirt  that  mere  soap 
and  water  washing  cannot  remove.  It  gradually  strengthens  the 
skin  and  enables  you  to  shave  frequently  without  ill  effect.  It 
also  flexes  the  muscles,  removes  wrinkles  and  banishes  the  drawn 
expression  caused  by  the  concentrated  thinking  and  working  of 
to-day.  It  gives  the  skin  the  ruddy,  healthy,  athletic  look  that 
all  normal  men  desire.     Easy  to  apply.     At  all  druggists.         ^ 


THIS  IS  THE  FIRST  FACE  CREAM  TO  BECOME  A  HOUSEHOLD  PRODUCT 
IT  MAKES  AND  KEEPS  PEOPLE  GOOD  LOOKING 


Free — Sample  and  Book 


C\5 


#.- 


& 
.& 


# 


50c,  75c  and  $1.00 
per  Jar 


DRUGGISTS  —SPECIAL  OFFER :    You  should  write  to  us  to-day  for  our  hand 
some  new  Pompeian  counter  and  window  crystalloid,  8  by  I  i  inches.     It  is  in  I  z  colors, 
and  undoubtedly  the  finest  bit  of  advertising  we  ever  put  out.     On  your  counter  or 
in  your  window  it  is  a  timely  and  constant  reminder  to  the  women  or  men  who 
have  seen  our  advertising  in  6o  magazines  and  scores  of  big  newspapers.     This 
sign  is  worth  8  inches  of  your  counter  space,  because  it  makes  more  sales  for 
the  largest  selling  product  of  its  kind,  10,000  jars  being  made  and  sold  daily. 
It'sfree.  Simply  send  us  your  letterhead.  Don't  bother  to  write.  Address 

THE  POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO.,  IS  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland, 0. 


Pompeian 

Mfg.  Co. 

&r/       15  Prospect  St. 

Jy         Cleveland,  Ohio 

\/'  Gentlemen: — Please 

send,  without  cost  to  me, 

one   copy  of  your  book   on 

facial    massage    and    a    liberal 

sample    of     Pompeian      Massage 

Cream. 


Pompeian  Massage  Soap  is  appreciated  by  nil  who  are  particular  in  regard   to   the 
soap  they  use.     For  sale  by  all  dealers — 25  cents  a  cake,  a  box  of  3  cakes  for  60  cents. 


& 


£ 


Name  , 


Address 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE 


THERMOS 


BOTTLE 


keeps  hot  liquids  hot  24  hours — ice  cold 
liquids  ice  cold  72  hours.  It  consists  of 
one  glass  bottle  inside  another  with  a 
vacuum  between  through  which  neither 
heat  nor  cold  can  pass.  No  chemicals. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Filled,  cleaned,  emptied 
same  as  any  ordinary  bottle. 


For  the  Baby 

Night  and  day  the  Thermos 
Bottle  keeps  baby's  milk  warm 
and  sweet— at  just  the  proper  temperature. 
Simply  fill  the  Thermos  Bottle  with  hot 
milk  and  it  will  stay  hot  for  24  hours.  No 
more  bother  heating  milk  at  night — just 
fill  the  nursing  bottle. 


In  the  Sick  Room 

The  Thermos  Bottle  keeps  med- 
icines and  nourishment  always 
at  the  right  temperature.  By  doing  away 
with  germ-collecting  pitchers  and  other 
open  vessels  the  Thermos  Bottle  prevents 
infection.  It  saves  steps  and  time  for 
nurses -is  a  boon  for  invalids. 


On  All  Outing  Trips 

When  Motoring,  Yachting,  Pic- 
nicing,  Hunting,  Fishing,  Ca- 
noeing, Traveling,  you  can  have  hot  and 
cold  drinks  always  ready  if  you  put  them 
into  Thermos  Bottles  before  you  start. 
There's  a  Thermos  Bottle  Basket  for  six 
bottles,  also  leather  case  for  two. 


For  Luncheon  Anywhere 

Wherever  you  work-  indoors  or 
out  and  whatever  kind  of  work 
you  do,  the  Thermos  Bottle  will  provide 
you  with  hot  coffee  or  cold  milk  for 
luncheon.  Have  the  Thermos  Bottle  filled 
with  any  hot  or  cold  drink  you  like  and 
you  have  it  when  you  want  it. 

Thcimos  Bottlesare  sold  at  all  » imlsof  stores 
everywhere.  Oi  we  will  ship  direct  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price.  Quarts,  *7-oo;  Pints,  $4.50. 
Write  today  fir  free  booklet  letting  about  all 
the    uonderftil    things    tbe    'thermos    Bottle  does. 

AMERICAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE  CO..  New  York 


could  get  the  books,  to  give  a  corner  of  his  store  for 
storing  them  and  to  act  as  librarian.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  "The  Very  Small  Library"  which  has 
spread  down  through  the  mountain  chain. 

Upon  his  return  home  Mr.  Brooks  got  busy.  He 
called  on  his  friends.  They  dug  around  in  forgotten 
boxes  and  gathered  up  volumes  of  Oliver  Optic, 
Horatio  Alger.  E.  P.  Roe.  Harry  Castlemon.  and 
other  books  they  had  read  when  they  were  boys. 
Mr  Brooks  does  not  agree  with  the  librarians  of  the 
In)!  Carnegie  libraries  and  the  Boston  book  pur- 
veyors that  these  books  are  not  of  sufficiently  high 
literary  standard  to  find  a  place  on  library  shelves. 
He  remembered  how  his  boyish  heart  had  been  fired 
over  the  ad  ventures  of  "Frank  in  the  Forecastle," 
"Through  by  Daylight."  "Tattered  Tom,"  andother 
heroes  of  a  generation  growing  gray-haired  now. 

He  knew  that  "Paul  and  Virginia"  and  "Scottish 
Chiefs"  had  caused  thrills  and  tears  in  the  log-cabin 
days  in  the  Virginia  mountains  and  that  "The  Open- 
ing of  a  Chestnut  Burr"  and  "From  Jest  to  Earn- 
est" had  kept  the  feminine  members  of  the  family- 
late  out  of  bed  on  many  occasions.  Looking  back 
over  it  all  he  did  not  believe  any  of  them  had  been 
spoiled  by  reading  of  this  caliber,  despite  the  con- 
demnation visited  upon  it  by  the  library  critics. 
He  was  glad  to  get  these  books.  They  were  just 
what  he  wanted  to  start  the  mountain  boys,  get 
them  interested,  and  cause  them  to  form  the  habit 
of  reading.  Once  they  had  devoured  these  he  knew 
they  could  readily  be  led  on  to  something  else,  and 
he  hoped  and  prayed  the  something  else  would  come. 

The  first  library  at  Silver  Grove  was  opened  with 
thirty-six  books  on  the  shelves.  With  continuous 
additions  it  now  has  700.  This  is  for  a  population 
of  175.  The  reading-room,  opened  in  an  abandoned 
log  cabin,  became  an  instant  success.  The  moun- 
tain boys  "chinked"  the  logs,  put  the  old  fireplace 
in  good  condition  and  they  are  liberal  in  their  sup- 
ply of  kerosene  oil  for  the  lamps  which  light  it  at 
night.  The  winter  evenings  in  Silver  Grove  are  not 
so  long  as  they  used  to  be.  More  than  that,  every 
boy  and  young  man  in  Silver  Grove  has  learned  to 
read  and  write.  It  is  a  disgrace  now  not  to  be  able 
to  patronize  the  free  library. 

"Uncle  George"  was  a  faithful  librarian.  He 
never  failed  to  send  a  monthly  report  to  Mr.  Brooks. 
The  old  man  took  great  pride  in  the  growth  of  the 
library  and  his  monthly  reports,  printed  in  large 
capital  letters  with  a  lead  pencil,  with  his  own  orig- 
inal idea  of  spelling;  gave  minute  information  as  to 
how  the  project  was  progressing. 

The  school  teacher  at  Silver  Grove  was  not  pos- 
sest  of  that  missionary  spirit  without  which  no 
teacher  can  be  a  success.  She  struck,  declaring  she 
CO  Id  not  eat  the  "grub"  furnished  in  Silver  Grove. 
"Uncle  George"  was  in  despair.  For  three  months 
the  school  was  closed.  Then  he  printed  a  long  letter 
to  Mr.  Brooks,  explaining  the  situation  and  declar- 
ing the  library  never  could  be  a  success  if  the  resi- 
dents of  Silver  Grove  did  not  learn  to  read. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  struck  by  the  strength  of  the 
claim.  He  wrote  to  the  State  superintendent  of 
schools  of  West  Virginia.  A  new  teacher  was  ap- 
pointed  and  the  Silver  Grove  people  were  so  de- 
lighted that  they  raised  Si  5  for  repairs  to  the  school- 
house.  The  new  teacher  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  free  library.  The  young  men  learned  to  read 
and  there  has  never  been  any  let-up  in  interest  in 
Silver  Grove  since. 


Mr.    Fish   and    the    Brakeman.     The   personal 

interest  which  Stuyvesant  Fish,  former  president  of 

the   Illinois  Central    Railroad,   has  always  been   cred- 
ited  with   taking  in   his  workmen,  is  singularb    illus 

1    by   the   following   incident.     To  'rote   from 

llnnum  Lift 

When  the  111  tral  formed  an  alliance  with 

tin-  Minneapolis   &  St.  La  red  an 

to  the  great  Northwestern  field,  Stuyvesant 
Fi  ii  1,1  in    i'ii-  aii-  cai  made  e  er  the  new  line 

Returning,  the  cai  was  attached  to  the  regular  1 
ing  train   for  Chicago      About   five   minutes  l- 

starting  time  a   young  fellow   that   looked   like  a   rail 

man  came   to  -  "i  oi    fin-  car, 

Where  the  party  was  sitting,  and 
"  1   want  to  see  Mr.   Pish." 
Mr.   Pish  glanced  down  at  him  and  said  instantly: 


"Come  aboard." 

The  young  fellow  climbed  over  the  railing. 

"Do  you  want  to  talk  with  me?"  asked  Mr.  Fish. 

The  young  man  said  he  did. 

"Then  come  in  here,"  said  Mr.  Fish,  and  led  the 
way  into  the  car. 

Three  minutes  later  he  reappeared  and  called  for 
the  conductor  of  the  train. 

"Jim,"  he  said,  "how  long  can  you  hold  this  train 
and  have  time  to  meet  N'o.  7  at  Lumptylump,"  or 
some  such  place. 

"Seven  minutes,"  said  the  conductor. 

"That  will  be  enough,"  said  Mr.  Fish,  and  went 
back  into  the  car.  In  five  minutes  he  came  out  and 
the  young  man  hopped  off. 

"I'll  attend  to  it,"  Mr.  Fish  said  to  him.  "Go 
ahead,  Jim." 

At  the  first  stop  Mr.  Fish  sent  a  telegram  ordering 
the  reinstatement  of  the  young  man  in  the  company's 
service.  He  was  a  brakeman  that  because  of  some 
misunderstanding  with  a  train  dispatcher  had  been 
unjustly  dismissed.  He  had  sat  in  Mr.  Fish's  pri- 
vate car  and  a  train  had  been  held  while  he  told  his 
story  and  he  had  got  justice  for  the  telling  of  it. 

Some  one  exprest  surprize  that  Mr.  Fish  should 
bother  with  such  things.      He  said; 

"That  man  was  a  brakeman.  I  have  swung  a 
lantern  myself.  All  he  wanted  was  fair  play.  It 
wasn't  much  to  do  for  fair  play." 


For  Bryan  and  a  Hair  Cut. — There  is  a  man 
out  in  Missouri,  Thomas  Benton  Robertson,  who  is 
anxiously  awaiting  the  results  of  the  coming  Presi- 
dential nominations  and  election.  He  has  not  had 
his  hair  cut  since  Bryan  was  defeated  in  1896.  As 
he  is  by  no  means  a  freak  or  a  recluse  by  nature, 
his  Samsonesque  appearance  has  now  lost  its  novel- 
ty. Twice  has  he  lived  in  hope  of  being  allowed  to 
climb  into  a  barber's  chair,  only  to  have  his  hopes 
shattered  by  Bryan's  defeat.  The  New  Vork  Sun 
gives  the  history  of  the  queer  situation  as  follows: 

When  Mr.  Robertson  read  Bryan's  "cross  of  gold" 
speech  that  stampeded  the  Democratic  convention 
in  Chicago  in  1896  he  threw  his  hat  in  the  air  and 
shouted  "Glory!"  His  cousin.  Charles  Winfield,  of 
Quincy,  111.,  suggested  that  there  might  be  a  slip 
between  the  cup  and  the  Xebraskan's  lips. 

"Don't  you  believe  it."  said  Robertson.  "That 
man's  going  to  be  President.  I'm  so  sure  of  it  that  I 
will  agree  here  and  now  never  again  to  shave  or  cut 
my  hair  until  he  or  some  other  Democrat  is  Presi- 
dent." 

"Pshaw!"  said  Winfield,  "you're  only  talking, 
but  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  If  you  keep  that 
pledge  I'll  give  you  S200  the  day  a  Democrat  is 
elected  and  will  deposit  S100  to  your  credit  at 
Quincy." 

Robertson  was  onlv  fifty-six  then  and  was  tall  and 
a  tine-looking  man.  He  was  more  than  ordinarily 
careful  about  his  personal  a;  e,   and   Winfield 

didn't   think  he  would    run   the   risk  of  becoming   a 
freak. 

But    the    Bryan   admirer  accepted    the   challi 
and  has  faithfully  kept  his  compact  through  all  the 
s   of    the    "inspired    son."     He    hopes    Bryan 
may  be  elected  this  fall,  but  he  looks  rather  wistful 
when  he  disci  sscs  his  chances. 

When   Bryan  was  here  a  couple  of  years  ago  he 
1  about  his  martyr  friend   and   made  an  earn 
with  him  after  the  meeting, 
b    1   M'     Robertson  had  gone  homo  and  that  plea 
lenied  the  perennial  candidate. 

Allowing  one  shave  a  week  at  ten  cents  and  eight 
hair  cuts  a   year,   Mr.    Robertson  figures  he  is  S 
to  the  good  for  the  twelve  years,  but  he  conn 
he  would  greatlj  en  -.   ry  of  lifting  the 

COtt    again   ill  his   hair 

making   him   conspi  wearing   it    plaited   on 

His  widowed  .  with  whom  he  lives,  , 

i.n-  attending   to   this  feati 
his    make-up.      The    hair    has    grown    out   long    and 
bright,  like  tine  silken  thres  id  glistens  over  the 

patriot's  shi  r sheen.      He's  as  proud 

of  it  as  a  villa)  over  her  golden  tresses,  and 

(Continued on  pngt  bra) 
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/  Want  You  to  Try  My  Razor 

If  you  are  still  depending  upon  the  barber  or  old-fashioned  razor 

you    are    in    the    same    category   with  the  man  who 
climbs  ten  flight  of  stairs  when  there  is  an  elevator 
in  the  building. 

You  are  not  only  like  him — losing  time— which 
is  money — but  you   are  also  losing  the  benefits  of 
a  clean,  comfortable  home  shave — which  is  not  only 
a    great  convenience    but   also    economical.       With 
the  "Gillette'    the  most  inexperienced   man   can   re- 
move, without  cut  or  scratch,  in  three  to  five  minutes, 
any  beard  that  ever  grew. 

My  razor  is  always  ready,  No  Stropping,  No 
Honing.  No  other  razor  so  durable.  The 
"Gillette'  will  last  a  lifetime.  Blades  so  in- 
expensive, when  dull  you  throw  them  away 
as  you  would  an  old  pen. 

I  have  spent  years  in  perfecting  this  razor, 
which  gives  you    the    best    possible   shave  at 
home    or   away — saving    you    time,    money 
and  endless  inconvenience. 

Over  two  million  men  know  how  well  I  have  suc- 
ceeded.    1  want  you  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  my  razor. 
All  Jewelry,  Drug,  Cutlery,   Hardware  and  Sport- 
ing Goods  dealers  sell  it.      Get  it  to-day. 


The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Set  consists 
of  a  triple  silver-plated  holder,  12  double- 
edged  flexible  blades — 24  keen  edges  packed 
in  a  velvet-lined  leather  case,  and  the  price 
is  $5.00. 

Combination    Sets 
from  $6.50  to  $50.00 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  "Gillette"  to-day.     If  substitutes  are  offered,  refuse  them,  and 
write  us  at  once  for  our  booklet  and  free  trial  offer. 

GILLETTE    SALES    COMPANY 


240  Times  Bldg. 
New  York 


240  Kimball  Bldg. 
BOSTON 


240  Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 
Chicago 
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COLG 


COMES    OUT  A    RIBBON 
LIES     FLAT 
ON     THE    BRUSH 


OUR    NEW  WAY 


ANTISEPTIC 


CREAM 


THE   OLD   WAY 


"    J)       "^ELICIOUS,  antiseptic — more  conven 


ient,  more  efficient  and  less  wasteful 


than  powder.  The  Colgate  quality  in  another 

ORIGINAL   COLGATE  PACKAGE 

COLGATE  &  CO.,  Established  1806,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
Makers  pfthe  world-famed  Cashmere  JJi  uguet  Toilet  Soap,  Powder  and  Per/utne. 


CATNIP  BALL 


(Pat'  d)  a 
toy  for  cats 
— they  can't 

let  it  alone;  ridiculously  amusing;  positively 
beneficial;  will  last  for  years.  Price,  io  cents, 
together  with  package  of  catnip  and  other 
herbs  beneficial  to  cats.  For  sale  by  ^^m 
5  and  io  cent  stores,  J 

sporting  goods,  drug     ^f^^B^^J     "> 
and  bird  stores,  and  '^fl  Jm      cents 

news-stands,    or  Hfl  P,,st- 

mailedbyuson    tt^T^  ^     paid' 

receipt  of  price.    WW  ^» 

NOTICE  TO  DRUGGISTS: -JftStSSSMSS? 

tdsi-  through  regular  jobbing  channels.  Tbey  come  in  at- 
tractive "self •gelling"  counter-cartons  containing  one 
dozen  Catnip  Halls  each.    Order  from  jour  regular  jobber. 

NATIONAL  CAT  SUPPLIES  CO. 
Dept.  L.  1).  East  Boston,  Mass. 


Die  in  open 
air  seeking 
water. 


Bis=Kit 

••Gets  them  all" 

lias  cleaned  on  t 
the  worst  infested 
"rat-holi  b."  Hats 
\\w\    mice    1  <•  a  »  e 

choicest    food    and 

grain  for  it.     Dry, 

oli  .in.  never  leaves 

Pi  eked  in 

1,    \  i  'fl  i  »;"'  \  I « i  r  use. 

\i  iinifii.ts'  IS  cts.  u  box.  If  yours  hasn't  It.  send 
us  26c.  tor  one  box  or  61  c  for  t  line  boxes,  express  prepaid, 
I  Ml    RA  I    BISCUIT  CO.,  II  N.  Limestone,  Springfield,  0. 


Liquid  Court  Plaster 

immediately  dries,  forming-  a  tough,  transparent, 
waterproof  coating.  "New-Skiu"  heals  Cuts,  Abra- 
sions, Hans-Nails,  Chapped  and  Split  Lips  or 
Fingers,  Barns  Blisters,  etc.  Instantly  relieves 
Chilblains,  Frosted  Ears,  Stings  of  Insects, 
Chafed  or  Blistered  Feet,  Callous  Spots,  etc.,  etc. 

A  coating  on  the  sensitive  parts  will  protect  the 
feet  from  being  chafed  or  blistered  by  new  or  heavy 
shoes.  MECHANICS,  SPORTSMEN,  BICYCLISTS, 
UOLFEIiS,  in  fact  all  of  us,  are  liable  to  bruise, 
scratch  or  scrape  our  skin.  "NEW-SKIN"  will 
heal  these  injuries,  Trill  not  wash  off,  and  after  it  is 
applied  the  injury  is  forgotten,  as  "NEW-SKIN" 
makes  a  temporary  new  skin  until  the  broken  skin 
is  healed  under  it.  "Paint  it  with  'New-Skin  ' 
and  forget  it,"  is  literally  true. 

CAUTION:  WE  GUARANTEE  our  claims  for 
"NEW-SKIN."  No  one  guarantees  substitutes  or 
imitations  trading  on  our  reputation,  and  the  guar- 
antee of  an  imitator  would  be  worthless  anyway. 

ALWAYS  INSIST  ON  GETTING  '  NEW-SKIN" 
Sample  size,  10c.  Family  size  (like  illustration ),  25c. 
Two  ounce  bottles  (for  surgeons  and  hospitals),  50c. 
AT  THE  DRUGGISTS*  or  we  will  mail  a  package 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  price. 

Douglas  Mfp   Co     64"66  p°P|ar  st 
uu5la3   "■  '&•    *»v».     Dept. »5, Brooklyn, H.T. 


PHYSICIANS  RECOMMEND  Ol'R      

BAY  STATE"  ELASTIC  BANDAGES"" 

for  all  parts  of  tb0 body  to  reduce  Sprains,  Swelling. 
Made  of  Egyptian  cottonand  race  rubber.  Washable. 
Sold    in    various   widiliH  and    laugths.     Also   ELASTIC 

Abdominal  Bands  fob  Mkn  am>  Women.  Bend 
for  Illustrated  descriptive  price  li*-t  and  instructions. 
BPRISfiFIKLD  WEBBIICI  CO.,  241  Mill  M  ,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NCENSO 

THE    HYGIENIC   DEODORIZING  «pN€ENSf 

^^  Should   be  burned  in  every  home  in  Amer- 
ica   every  day    in    the    year.      Its    pungent,  spicy       I  < ~ 
fumes  will  reach  the  most  remote  corners  and  destroy        vA 
THIS  BURNER    every  germ  and  odor,  purify  the  air  and  leave  a  pleasing    V 
FREE        perfume  in  the  room  for  several    hours    after   burning. 

Incenso  destroys  the  odors  of  cooking  and  tobacco  smoke,  sick-room  anil  toilet-room  odors,  and  lake. 
the  place  of  moth  balls  in  the  closets.  Introductory  Offer. — If  you  have  never  used  Incenso,  we 
will  send  you  this  beautiful  bronze  burner  and  a  generous  free  sample  for  your  druggist's  name, 
Send  !()c.  for  packing  and  postage.    The  INCENSO  CO.,  413  Fifth  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


yet  he  hopes  that  he  will  soon  be  able  to  part  with 
it  and  keep  his  vow. 

"I've  been  a  Democrat  all  my  lile,  as  my  father 
was  before  me,"  said  Mr  Robertson.  "My  first  vote 
was  east  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  President,  and 
I  don't  recollect  ever  having  scratched  a  Democratic 
ticket,  municipal,  county,  State,  or  national,  except 
once,  when  a  good  neighbor  and  friend  ran  for  sher- 
iff on  the  Republican  ticket.  I  voted  for  him  and 
he  was  elected.  With  that  solitary  exception  the 
record  is  absolutely  clear. 

"It  was  a  little  funny  the  way  I  came  to  make 
this  pledge.  The  country  was  wild  over  the  money 
question,  and  alter  that  speech  of  Bryan's  I  thought 
he  had  a  walkover.  If  I  had  been  a  betting  man  I 
would  have  put  up  a  big  sum  on  him,  but  I  had 
enough  sporting-blood  in  me  to  back  my  judgment 
anyhow. 

"Say,  you  read  the  papers  pretty  close:  What's 
the  chance  for  our  getting  our  man  in?  About  time, 
don't  you  think?'' 

Mr.  Robertson  was  born  near  Quincy,  111.,  in  1840. 
His  parents  moved  to  Missouri  two  years  later  and 
settled  in  Knox  county.  Since  1858  he  has  been  the 
owner  and  operator  of  a  portable  sawmill,  and  is  in 
that  business  now. 

He  is  as  strong  as  any  of  the  stalwart  fellows  who 
work  for  him.  A  few  years  ago  he  had  a  wrestling, 
bout  in  which  he  defeated  one  of  the  biggest  and 
most  powerful  men  of  his  town.  He  is  inclined  to 
imagine  that  his  long  locks  have  something  to  do 
with  his  strength. 

"If  you  get  this  story  up  right,  and  don't  stretch 
it  too  bad,"  said  Mr.  Robertson,  "I'm  going  to  send 
Mr.  Bryan  a  copy  of  the  paper  and  ask  him  if  it 
isn't  about  time  I  cut  my  hair.  I'm  going  to  put 
it  directly  up  to  him." 


Mark  Twain's  Cat  Story. — A  cat  fight,  a  candy 
pull,  a  sloping  snow-covered  roof,  and  an  ambitious 
boy  who  would  never  take  a  dare  are  the  ingredients 
which  Mark  Twain  mixes  into  an  amusing  story  for 
a  recent  instalment  of  his  autobiography  in  The 
Similar  Magazine.     To  quote  in  part: 

It  was  back  in  those  far  distant  days — 1848  or  '49 
— that  Jim  Wolf  came  to  us.  He  was  from  Shelby- 
ville,  a  hamlet  thirty  or  forty  miles  back  in  the 
country,  and  he  brought  all  his  native  sweetness 
and  gentleness  and  simplicities  with  him.  He  was 
approaching  seventeen,  a  grave  and  slender  lad, 
trustful,  honest,  a  creature  to  love  and  cling  to. 
And  he  was  incredibly  bashful. 

It  is  to  this  kind  that  untoward  things  happen. 
My  sister  gave  a  candy  pull  on  a  winter's  night.  I 
was  too  young  to  be  of  the  company,  and  Jim  was 
too  diffident.  I  was  sent  up  to  bed  early,  and  Jim 
followed  of  his  own  motion.  His  room  was  in  the 
new  part  of  the  house,  and  his  window  looked  out 
on  the  roof  of  the  L  annex.  That  roof  was  six 
inches  deep  in  snow,  and  the  snow  had  an  ice  crust 
upon  it  which  was  as  slick  as  glass.  Out  of  the 
comb  of  the  roof  projected  a  short  chimney,  a  com- 
mon resort  for  sentimental  cats  on  moonlight  nights 

and    this  was   a   moonlight   night.      Down   at   the 

below   the   chimney,   a   canopy  of  dead   vine 

spread  away  to  sonic  posts,  making  a  cozy  shelter, 

and   alter  an   hour  or   two   the   rollicking   crowd   of 

I  ladies  and  gentlemen  grouped  themsehes  in 

its  shade,  with  their  saucers  of  liquid  and  pijing  hot 

candy  disrn  out  them  on  the  frozen  ground  to 

cool.     There  was   joyous   chaffing   and   joking   and. 
laughter,     peal  upon  peal  of  it. 

About  this  time  a  COUple  of  old  disreputable  tom- 
cats got  up  on  the  chimney  and  started  a  heated 
argument  about  something-  also  about  this  time  I 
gave  up  trying  to  get  to  sleep,  and  went  visiting  to 
Jim's  loom  lie  was  awake  ami  turning  about  the 
cats  and  their  intolerable  yowling.  1  asked  him 
mockingly  why  he  didn't  climb  out  and  drive  them 
away.  He  was  nettled,  and  said  overboldly  that 
lin  two  cents  lie  would. 

It  was  a  rash  remark,  ami  was  probably  repented 

.it  before  it  was  fairly  out  of  his  mouth.     But  it  was 

ite,      he  was  committed.      I    knew  him;    and   I 

knew    be    would    rather    break    his    neck    than    back 

down,    'I    1    erred    lum   nil    lildu'iousl v. 

"Oh,  of  1  you  would!      Who's  doubting  it'" 

mtinued  on  page  6/4 1 
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Look  for 
"Ingersoll"  on  the  dial 

If  you  want  a  guaranteed  time-keeper — sold  with  a  signed 
guarantee,  every  bit  as  binding  as  if  your  watch  cost 
$50  instead  of  one  dollar.  Remember,  if  the  name 
"Ingersoll"  is  not  on  the  dial  of  the  watch,  you  will  not 
find  this  guarantee  in  the  back  of  the  case,  and  you  will 
have  to  take  all  the  risk. 

THE 


12,000  Ingersoll 
Walches  are  sold 
every  day. 


60,000  dealers  sell 
the  famous  Ingersoll 
Watches. 


Dollar  Watch 


Is  the  most  popular  and  most  practical  inexpensive  watch  in  the  world.  There  is  an  Ingersoll 
for  every  member  of  the  family,  and  they  are  all  reliable,  guaranteed  time-keepers. 

The  Ingersoll  is  the  famous,  original  "  Dollar  Watch,"  The  Midget — This  is  an  ideal  time-keeper  for  ladies,  girls 
and  the  only  real  time-keeper  sold  to-day  for  a  dollar;  and  boys;  it  is  a  perfect,  practical  little  watch  of  very  attract- 
it  is  stem-wind  and  pendant-set,  like  all  lngersolls,  $1 .00       ive  appearance,  and  a  perfectly  reliable  time-keeper,  $2.00 

Other  men's  lngersolls $1 .50  to  $2.00       Other  Midget  models  in  more  ornate  cases  $2.50  to  $5.00 

Examine  Ingersoll  Watches  for  yourself 

Ask  Your  Dealer  to  Show  You  lngersolls 

If  he  should  not  happen  to  keep  them,  send  us  his  name,  and  we'll  send  you  an  illustrated  circular  FREE. 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO.,  17  Frankel  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


.190  1 


GUARANTEE 


\&~,       FRAMKfL  Bldg  NYCitn^)    ru 

\n  SH0UU1  R[fH  PROPERLY  FOR  TON  YEARS/ 
\\ANDArTER  FIRST  YEAR  WILL  BE  KEPAIBEM 
\J>Y  US  TOP  231.  OPTION- SEE  0fTKW/J 
MoP  EXCHANGE,  "»  NEW  MiKTCHy, 
V-JoB  104  ON  BACK. ALWAYS  SENDxi 
^fc^fl  EXTRA  ToB  RETURN  -^ 
i^STAffi 


THIS  YEAR'S 
SCHOOL  SERVICE 

Readers  will  find  the  school  announce- 
ments in   this  issue   on   page   627. 

The  service  and  reliability  our  school 
directory  afford  (appearing  in  the  last 
issue  of  each  month)  will  this  year  be 
of  unusual  value  to  parents  considering 
— Which   School   or   College? 

The  announcements  in  this  and  future 
school  issues  will  include  the  represen- 
tative schools  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
our  aim  to  include  only  institutions  of 
established   reputation. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


The   Typewriter   user   always   expects   more   and    better 

service  from  the 

Remington  Typewriter 

than  from  any  other  writing  machine.     He  has  reason  to, 
a  right  to,  and  we  want  him  to. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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How  Many  Giprs  Do  You 
Throw  Away  Half  Smoked 

IUST  BECAUSE  AT  THE  TIME  YOU 
DID  NOT  WANT  A  LONG  SMOKE- 
JUST  A  MEDIUM-SIZE  CIGAR  PER. 
HAPS?  IF  YOU  ARK  AN  AVERAGE 
SMOKER  YOU  WASTE  NEARLY 
HALF  YOUR  CIGARS,  ON  THE 
OTHER  HANI)  YOU  OBJECT  TO  A 
RE-LIGHTED  CIO  A  R  — A  STALE 
SMOKE  AT  THE  BEST. 

IF  IT'S  QUALITY,  NOT 
QUANTITY,  YOU  WANT, 
HERE'S  AS  FINE  A  CI- 
GAR AS  ANY  MAN 
COULD  WISH  FOR. 

CJ  Our  Baby  Grand    Cigar 

is  4  1-16  inches  long  and  is 
filled  with  the  short  leaves 
from  the  choice  tobacco  used 
in  our  highest  priced  clear 
Havanas.  This  is  LONG 
CUT,  so  that  any  objection 
to  a  short  filler  is  overcome. 
It  is  wrapped  with  the  most 
expensive  Havana  leaf  ob- 
tainable, and  contains  no 
factory  scraps,  no  dirt,  no 
dust,  no  stems;  just  the  finest 
mellow,  rich  Havana,  care- 
fully blended. 

A  FREE  TRIAL 

€J  All  you  need  do  is  to  write 
us  on  your  business  letter- 
head,or  enclose  your  business 
card,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
box  of  ioo  BABY  GRAND 
cigars  ON  TRIAL.  If  you 
like  them  send  us  $.V7S,  but 
if  for  any  reason  you  do  not 
care  for  them,  return  the  bal- 
ance at  our  expense  and  no 
charge  will  be  made  for  the 
few  smoked.  We  pay  ex- 
pressage  both  ways. 

•][  Our  complete  line  of  over 
36  styles  is  sold  to  business 
men,  professional  men  and 
clubs  everywhere.  We  make 
Kxact  Size  cigars  as  high  as  15c.  each, 
which    compare    favorably 

with  those  sold  at  25c.  straight  in  the  usual 

retail  way. 

Our  method  eliminates  the  profits  of  the  sales- 
men, jobbers  and  dealers  and  brings  our  high- 
est grade  cigars  to  you  at  Rock  Bottom  /'rices. 

IF  you  enjoy  a  cigar  made  of  clean 
stock,  by  clean  workmen  in  a  clean 
factory — if  you  appreciate  a  free-smok- 
ing, pleasure- producing  Havana  that 
tastes  good  all  the  way — send  to-day 
for  a  box  of  "Baby  Grand"  on  trial. 

LA  RECLAMA  CUBAN  FACTORY 

145  Lenox  Ave.,  at  116th  St.,  New  York  City 
Reference    State  Bank 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 


"In  a  pinch, 
use  Allen's 
Foot-Ease." 


Shake  Into   Your  Shot-* 

Allen's  Pool     Ease,  11   powder  for 
the  fret,    ii  relieves  painful,  swol 
Ifii.  smarting,  nervous  feet,  and  In 
■tantlj  takea  the  stlngoat  >>f  coin-.    ' 
and    bunions.      IP*   tin*   prreiitenl   ) 
comfort  dlacoverj   or  the   imc,  ( 
Allen'aFool     Base  make* tight  fitting  1 
<»r  new  shoes  fee]  easy      11  la  0  oer- 
tnin  relief  f"r  Ingrowing  nails,  sweat- 
ing, riiilnuH  and   hot,  tired,  aching 
feet.  We  have  over  80,000  testimonials 
Till     IT    TO-DAY.       Bold    1      all 
DniHKiMtM  uri'l  Bhoe  Stores,  26c.      ■  »<> 
not  accept  rb]  substitute.   Ben) 

b)   mail   for  86o     in  Si  1  in  i". 

PUP  s—  Till  %  l.  PACKAGE, 

la  C«  C,  also  Free  sample  of  the 
FOOT    BARB      BHnltan    CORA 

l*AII,a  new  invention.     A.I.I  j  . 

ALLEN  B.  OLMSTED,  Le  Boy,  N  I 


It  Killed  him,  and  he  burst  out,  with  sharp  irrita- 
tion, "Maybe  you  doubt  it?" 

"I?  Oh,  no,  I  shouldn't  think  of  such  a  thing! 
You  are  always  doing  wonderful  things — with  your 
mouth." 

He  was  in  a  passion  now.  He  snatched  on  his 
yarn  socks  and  began  to  raise  the  window,  saying 
in  a  voice  unsteady  with  anther,  "You  think  I  dasn't 
— you  do!  Think  what  you  blame  please!  I  don't 
care  what  you  think!      I'll  show  you!" 

The  window  made  him  rage;   it  wouldn't  stay  up, 

I  said,  "Never  mind.  I'll  hold  it." 

Indeed,  I  should  have  done  anything  to  help.  I 
was  only  a  boy,  and  was  already  in  a  radiant  heaven 
of  anticipation.  He  climbed  carefully  out,  clung  to 
the  window-sill  until  his  feet  were  safely  placed,  then 
began  to  pick  his  perilous  way  on  all  fours  along  the 
glassy  comb,  a  foot  and  a  hand  on  each  side  of  it. 
I  believe  I  enjoy  it  now  as  much  as  I  did  then;  yet 
it  is  a  good  deal  over  fifty  years  ago.  The  frosty 
breeze  flapped  his  short  shirt  about  his  lean  legs; 
the  crystal  roof  shone  like  polished  marble  in  the 
intense  glory  of  the  moon ;  the  unconscious  cats  sat 
erect  upon  the  chimney,  alertly  watching  each  other, 
lashing  their  tails  and  pouring  out  their  hollow  griev- 
ances; and  slowly  and  cautiously  Jim  crept  on, 
flapping  as  he  went,  the  gay  and  frolicsome  young 
creatures  under  the  vine  canopy  unaware,  and  out- 
raging these  solemnities  with  their  misplaced  laugh- 
ter. Every  time  Jimslipt  I  had  a  hope;  but  always 
on  he  crept  and  disappointed  it. 

At  last  he  was  within  reaching  distance.  He 
paused,  raised  himself  carefully  up,  measured  his 
distance  deliberately,  then  made  a  frantic  grab  at 
the  nearest  cat — and  missed.  Of  course  he  lost  his 
balance.  His  heels  flew  up,  he  struck  on  his  back, 
and  like  a  rocket  he  darted  down  the  roof  feet  hrst, 
crashed  through  the  dead  vines,  and  landed  in  a 
sitting  posture  in  fourteen  saucers  of  red-hot  candy, 
in  the  midst  of  all  that  party — and  drest  as  he  was, 
this  lad  who  could  not  look  a  girl  in  the  face  with 
his  clothes  on.  There  was  a  wild  scramble  and  a 
storm  of  shrieks,  and  Jim  fled  up  the  stairs,  dripping 
broken  crockery  all  the  way. 


The  French  Tramp. — The  American  farmer 
who  is  occasionally  forced  to  evict  an  uninvited 
guest  from  the  top  of  his  hay-loft,  or  his  good  house- 
wife, who  since  time  began  has  prescribed  the  wood- 
pile for  all  poor  unfortunates  fated  with  the  blood 
of  Ishmael,  may  find  some  consolation  in  knowing 
that  bad  as  the  American  tramp  is,  he  can  not  be- 
gin to  compare  with  the  variety  served  up  in  France, 
Over  there  they  call  him  a  chemintau.  Hut  like  the 
soup  on  the  city-hotel  menu,  the  romance  of  the 
fancy  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  inherent 
qualities  of  the  product.  A  writer  in  The  Outing 
Magazine  (April)  thus  describes  this  vagabond: 

He  has  had  some  education—  few  Frenchmen  can 
escape  it;  he  has  read  a  little,  perhaps  enough  to 
kindle  his  wolfish  brain;  and  he  has  two  aims  in 
life  to  live  the  free  life  of  the  wolf  on  the  hill,  and 
to  injure  as  much  as  he  can  that  great,  monstrous, 
law-driven  machine,  civilization.  The  lonely  farm- 
hou  is  are  defenseless  against  him.  When  all  are 
busy  afield  he  creeps  in  and  pillages.  If  need  be,  he 
kills.      He  has  t   hatred  for  those  who  work 

and   garner.      As   he    passes   he   fires   the   hayricks — 
barns  and  buildings  go  up  in  smoke.      That   is  where 

the  Latin  shows  in  him.     Once  out  of  law  he  is  an 

I  ied  in  innumerable 
at  ts  ol  parliament,  flic  I  atin  i    merry  and  ami 

the    ropes   are    oil    he    ma]  I  is— 01 

fires  hayricks. 

lown  at   the  old  farms  in  the 

had   been   so  much  of  this  sort  of 

thing  that  the  companii  to  issue  fire  insur- 

I  )ld    Pierre    and    some   of    the   other   farmers 

had    organized   a   tramp  hunt,   in  order  to  clear  the 

countryside  of  the  worst  vagabonds.     Mounted  and 

resl   and  the  roads. 

One  January  night    I   rode  with  Old   Pierre  and  his 

SOU,  a   biivk   lad    i  isl   back  from  the  army.      We  had 

searched    the    ft  id   and    the   frozen   hedges; 

there  were  no  foot-trails  in  the  snov,  and  no  signs  of 

ng    vagabond,      We    came    home    by    the    river 
toad.      There    by    the   Ourcq    one   of    us   made   I 
glint  of  lire,  a  flag  of  smoke;    when  we  came  to  the 


A  Hat  That  Feels 
Good  On 

the 

Head 


The  comfort  and  fit  of  a  stiff  hat  depend 
upon  the  sweatband.  It  must  be  adjusted 
to  form  what  the  hatter  terms  a  drummed 
or  cushioned  leather  so  that  the  head  is 
relieved  of  pressure  from  the  stiffness 
of  the  felt. 

This  is  one  of  the  points  of  excellence 
of  the 

flawesvon  (jal 

HATS 

Rigid  inspection  of  materials  and 
workmanship  at  every  stage  maintains 
the  standard  of  quality  that  enables 
us  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  satis- 
factory wear  of  every  hat  we  make.  With 
quality  guaranteed,  and  style,  tit  and 
comfort  assured  —  ask  your  dealer  for  a 
Hawes,  von  Gal  Hat. 

Shapes  in  stiff  and  soft  hats  to  suit  every 
face,  figure  and  fancy,  $3,  $4  and  $5. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's  ser.d  for  Style 
Book  "  U"  showing  Spring  and  Summer 
styles,  tt'e  will  fill  your  order  direct  from 
factory  if  you  indicate  style  wanted  and 
give  your  hat  size,  height  and  waist  meas- 
ure.   Add  25e  to  cover  express  charges. 


We  are 
Makers  of  the 


DANBURY,  CONN. 


WHOLESALE   OFFICES: 
NEW    YORK  CHICAGO 


Celebrated 
$3.00  Hat. 


PIGEON  BOOK 

Free  of  charge.  Tells  you  things  about  squabs 
you  never  knew  before,   and  will  interest 
you  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
remunerative  pastimes  you  can  in- 
vest in  to-day.     Ask  for  special 
Information  about  our  Homers, 
and  the  large  Illustrated  free 
book  will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 

THE  BEST  SQUAB  CO. 
Box  D,  Ueluiar,  Del. 


ENNEN'S  KESK 
aTPlLET 


lf*^> 


CHAPPED  HANDS,  CHAFINd 
and  all  skin  IrablM,  l*Jt  little 
higher  in  /'(•  e  ferhafs  than 
imitations,  but  a  reason  for  it,** 
Prllffhtful  «fler  -having  am)  fcftfr  b*th- 
Inf.    Bald  (iTerjwhrre,  or  mallei  on  rro'lptof 

26o.  Get  Bfmmta*!  ttbeoTlfrio»J).  Sample  J  *-et 
Gerhard    Mennen   Company,      -     Newark,   N.  J. 
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place  we  could  see  that  a  tramp  had  roasted  a 
chicken  there;  but  our  man  had  gone — an  hour  be- 
fore, perhaps,  for  the  fire  was  dying.  Beyond  the 
road  skirted  a  plantation  of  trees,  and  there  we 
found  our  vagabond,  sleeping  under  an  oak.  It  was 
the  soldier  lad  who  discovered  him.  I  thought  it 
was  a  log  that  lay  there. 

He  was  lying  warm  and  snug  in  a  sleeping-bag, 
-which  he  had  made  of  an  old  blanket.  Outside. 
completely  covering  the  blanket,  he  had  sewed  strips 
of  green  wood  —  branches  with  the  bark  still  on. 
Hid  in  that  thing,  he  had  the  look  of  a  fallen  tree 
stem;  and  lay  in  comfort.  Pierre  stirred  him  with' 
his  foot,  and  he  crawled  out  and  laughed  at  us.  It 
was  too  late  to  take  him  to  the  jail  at  Saint  Menoux, 
so  we  brought  him  back  to  the  farm,  his  hands  tied 
behind  him.  Pierre  is  a  good-natured  old  peasant, 
but  as  it  was  his  chicken  our  tramp  had  roasted,  he 
was  not  overtender  to  him.  We  searched  the  fel- 
low in  the  kitchen;  at  the  heart  of  his  dirty  bun- 
dle was  a  wad  of  Anarchist  tracts;  in  his  pocket 
a  knife  and  a  manchon — a  sort  of  heavy  mitten 
soaked  in  camphire  and  pepper,  which  was,  it  seems, 
his  weapon  against  dogs.  He  had  a  little  money 
which  Pierre  left  him.  In  spite  of  his  rags,  he  was  a 
■good-looking  young  fellow,  well  fed,  with  laughing 
eyes.  He  seemed  not  to  be  a  bit  perturbed  by  his 
capture.  There  was  a  little  brick  house  used  in  sum- 
mer for  dairy  work;  it  had  no  window,  and  the  door 
was  of  good  oak,  with  an  iron  lock.  We  locked  him 
in  there  with  his  sleeping-bag.      And  in  the  morning? 

Naturally;  the  door  was  down,  and  he  was  gone; 
he  had  cut  the  iron  hasps. 

"He    had    a    talisman,"    said    Pierre's     old    wife, 
"I'herbe  h  couper  le  fer." 

Ali  tramps  are  supposed  to  carry  this  herb  for  cut- 
ting iron,    and  I  daresay  it  was  a  file. 


Diplomat  Russell  at  the  Academy. — William 
W.  Russell,  the  United  States  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Venezuela,  who  is 
•on  his  way  back  to  this  country  because  of  strained 


COFFEE  EYES 

It  Acts  Slowly,  but  Frequently  Produces 

Blindness. 


The  curious  effect  of  slow  daily  poisoning 
and  the  gradual  building  in  of  disease  as  a 
result  is  shown  in  numbers  of  cases  where 
the  eyes  are  affected  by  coffee. 

A  case  in  point  will  illustrate  : 

A  lady  in  Oswego,  Mont.,  experienced  a 
slow  but  sure  disease  settling  upon  her  eyes 
in  the  form  of  increasing  weakness  and 
shooting  pains  with  wavy,  dancing  lines  of 
light,  so  vivid  that  nothing  else  could  be 
seen  for  minutes  at  a  time. 

She  says  : 

"This  gradual  failure  of  sight  alarmed 
me,  and  I  naturally  began  a  very  earnest- 
quest  for  the  cause.  About  this  time  I  was 
told  that  coffee  poisoning  sometimes  took 
that,  form ;  and  while  I  didn't  believe  that 
coffee  was  the  cause  of  my  trouble,  I  con- 
cluded to  quit  it  and  see. 

"I  took  up  Postum  Food  Coffee  in  spite  of 
the  jokes  of  husband,  whose  experience  with 
one  cup  at  a  neighbor's  was  unsatisfactory. 
Well,  I  made  Postum  strictly  according  to 
directions,  boiling  it  a  little  longer,  because 
of  our  high  altitude.  The  result  was  charm- 
ing. 1  have  now  used  Postum  in  place  of 
coffee  for  about  3  months,  and  my  eyes  arc 
well,  never  paining  me  or  showing  any 
weakness.  I  know  to  a  certainty  that  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  was  coffee,  and  the  cure 
was  in  quitting  it  and  building  up  the  ner- 
vous system  on  Postum,  for  that  was  abso- 
lutely the  only  change  I  made  in  diet,  and  I 
took  no  medicine. 

"  My  nursing  baby  has  been  kept  in  a  per- 
fectly healthy  state  since  I  have  used  Postum. 

"Mr. ,  a  friend,  discarded  coffee  and 

took  on  Postum  to  see  if  he  could  be  rid 
of  his  dyspepsia  and  frequent  headaches. 
The  change  produced  a  most  remarkable 
improvement  quickly." 

"There's  a  Reason."  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


"Lusitania" 

The  new 

Arrow 


A  COLLAR  which  will  meet  every  summer  re- 
quirement and  do  it  at  no  sacrifice  to  either  one's 
comfort  or  appearance.     While  new  it  is  con- 
servative, and  will  prove  a  becoming  collar  to  almost 

Clupeco    Shrunk,    Quarter   sizes,    15   cents   each -2   for  25  cents. 
dliy     II  let  1 1.  Sold  only  under  the  Arrow  Label.  Send  for  "Proper  Dress,"  a  style  book 

CLTJETT,    PEABODY    &    COMPANY.    Makers  of    CLUETT    SHIRTS,    463    River   Street,    Troy,    New  York. 

Men  whose  hours  are  crowded  with  important  business  or  pro- 
fessional duties,  of  necessity  and  by  temperament  demand  the  heart  of 
every  important  topic  in  the  fewest  words,  the  least  reading  time. 
Hence  the  contents  of  The  LiteraryDigest  are  closely,  carefully  read. 
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yearly  subscribers,  including  the  nation's  brainiest,  busiest  men  in 
business  and  professional  circles.  Continued  patronage  and  confidence 
from  these  classes  constitute  stability  and  value  difficult  to  overestimate. 


M     If  you  think  you're  using  the 

Jl  best  just  because  you're  using 

"bond,"    it's    time    to    investigate. 

THE  DE  LUXE  BUSINESS  PAPER 

is  as  superior  to  ordinary  bond  papers 
as  real  pearl  is  to  imitation.  Don't 
"wonder    if    it's    so."      Let   us  prove  it. 

Write  us  today  for  samples  and  see  for  your- 
self the  obvious  superiority    of   this  paper. 

AMERICAN    WRITING    PAPER    CO. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fine  Printing,  Cover 
and  Writing  Papers  in  the   II  'or/it.      2q  Mills. 

HOLYOKE,  ....  MASS. 
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FOR  every  dollar  invested,  including 
purchase    price    and   maintenance, 
there  are  two  to  three  times  as  many 
miles  of  actual  service  in  a  Single  Cylin- 
der Cadillac  as  in  any  other  motor  car. 

This  is  not  an  empty  claim.    It  is  a  fact 

out  by  the  experiences  of  16,000 

users  all  over  the  world.    Many  of  these 

owned    their   Cadillacs   for    five 

years,  haw-  driven  their  cars  60,000  miles 

or  more  and  are  still  using  them. 

No  Cadillac,  sofaras  we  know,  hasever 
been  discarded  because  worn  out  or  unfit 
for  further  service.    If  you  want  to  know 

The  Truth  about  the  Automobile 
and  What  it  Costs  to  Maintain  One 

send  tor  our  Booklet  No.  2}  containing  the 
Sworn  affidavits  of  a  large  number  of  users 
showing  an  average  expense  for  repairs  to 
Cars  of  less  than  50  cents  per  week  and  aver- 
aging more  than  18  miles  per  gallon  of  gaso- 
line under  all  ro.id  conditions — mud,  sand, 
snow,  hills,  mountains. 

The  Single  Cylinder  Cadillac  travels  any 
road  that  is  not  entirely  impassable  and  is 
capable  of  30  m»les  per  hour. 

It  is  felly  described  in  Catalog  T  23. 
AlailcJ  on  request. 

Price!   Include   fair  Daih   Oil 
Lamps,  Tail  Lamp  and  Horn. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO.. 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  ft. 


RED 
SEAL 


Sign  of 

INNER 
TUBE 

Quality 


Have  you  had  trouble  with  inner  tubes? 
You  can  stop  it.  Don't  take  our  word  for  it. 
Take  our  guarantee. 

Put  Red  Seal  Tubes  in  your  tires  and  wc 
will  protect  you  from  all  tube  troubles  except 
those  clue  to  punctures  or  carelessness — for  a 
full  year.  That's  our  best  evidence.  Test  it 
out  yourself. 


Detachable  Automobile  Tires  with  Rod  Seal  Brand 
Inner  Tubes  on  Universal  Rims  make  a  tire  com- 
bination that  cannot  be  approached  by  anything 
Let  us  show  you.  ('.ill  at  our  branches  or 
the  factory.    Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &.  Rubber  Co. 
Liberty  Street,  AKron,  Ohio 

BranehaaandAfanclM:  Bat    a   .''Unit tliSt  ; Cincinnati.  HI" 

'    1   fth  SI  IS   M.iin.-i.,  Denver;  Philadelphia, 

ii"'  1  I         ■  ulist.  and  Broadway;  San  Pram 

Ave. ;  Clevi  land) 
ft    I  •  in-.  71 J  Tl  I  Korean  m  :  Bnffalo,  719  Main  St  j  Doti 

'  '  I    atUe,  '.'101  .Second 

Am    ,  Omaha,  2010  f.n  nam  ."  1 

Everything   For   The   Automobile 

SUPPLIES  AND  PARTS 

AT    LOWEST    PRICES 
Oui    1908    Catalog 

just  out     20O  1 

1000     illustrations, 
5000  descriptive 

prices.     Sent    Free 
AND    SUPPLY    CO. 

Louis,  Mo. 


Fastest   Cruising;    Motor   Boat   in  the   World 

of  its  I. Mirth  and  be.im.  Yacht  "GRAYLING" is  equipped 
.Mth  three  40  h.  p.,  i  cylinder.  (ir:.y  Motors  (120  h.  p.); 
winner  ol  the  Time  Prize  in  the  200  mile  rnce  on  Lake  Erie, 
Aug.  11,  190" — write  for  interesting  etory  of  the  race. 

But  these  very  engine*  with  which  the 

"Grayling" made  the  fastest    meare 

not  one  bit  betler  thnn  our  $67.50 

— 2)4  h.  p   engine.    Every  Gray 

Motor  must  be  absolutely  per- 

lect  before  it  leaves  ourfactory. 

$9750 

Complete  Rnnt  Outfit 
(not  li.vitt:) 
Shaft,  Propeller 
Wheel,  Staffing 
I!r»\,  Muffler,  Bat- 
tel ies,  Spark  Coil, 
Wire  Switch, etc 


Write  for  new  1008  Catalog  today. 
O  i  /  h.  p.  puaranteed  t«  develop  ( 


/2  8i/"h.  p.  Complete  Outfit  $\>7.5U 
Our  enorairma  5  story  factory  i.^  the  largest  and  most 
tnodemlu  equipped  plant  in  the  toortd  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  manufacturing  2-cycle  Marine  Motors.  Gray  Engines 

are  hi  h  f  detail  of  motors-    adoutAtregai  ■  lU-wa  of 

the  low   prices.      Get  description   of  the   wonderful  190S 
i  «— *JV£  to  40  h.  p. 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO.,  59  Lei b  Street,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 

ffi    ^um  f"  press  prints  cards,  labels,  eto.     Circular, 

-«L(S^'i,  book.   news|iuiuT  cross,  .» K     Money  Barer, 

maker.    All  easy,  rnlessent.    Write  factory 


^S4   I'm  press  i-.it.-iloi:.  t;  pe,  paper,  eto, 
liLui  Till    PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


NEUSTADT    AUTOMOBILE 
i<>il  Olive  Si.,    St 


Bl  VHSTVaTD  >Hfes.  TOIIKEOTHEB  BELLS 
■-■■¥■¥  tl*  i^yswEElES,  MCEE  DUB- 
P.hnrrhjtSrhnnl^atm  ABLEi  L°WEI1  rEICE- 
UIIUI  Lll  &  vHIIUUI  jMB\onBFSEECATALQQnB 
EXjXjiS.       *  TELL3WH7. 

Write  to  Blymyer  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


TO    TRANSATLANTIC    TOUKIST^ 
"The  Traveler".  Handbook"  is  just  what  yon  will  nood. 
lull  of  hints     D.  00  net;    11   mall  si  in     Funk  <fe  WiiKiiiills 
Company,  44-60  East  23d  Street,   no»  York, 


,^> 


VICTOR   HAND    FORGED   AUTOMOBILES 

$550  Up.         12  H.  P.,  Air  Cooled 
Send  for  catalogue  describing  Runabout*,  t  pas- 
■enger  Car,  Victor  Pullman  ami  Deliver}  Wagons 

VICTOR  AUTOMOBILE  MFG.  CO..  3932  Laclede  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


^-Jawaa,-- 

MP 


relations  between  Uncle  Sam  and  Sefior  Castro,  was 
at  one  time  a  midshipman  at  the  United  States 
naval   academy.      Altho   he   did   not  graduate   from 

ere  long  enough  to  be- 

■  ranks  still  furnish  many 

a  good  story  to  the  succeeding  generations  of  mid- 

The  Chicago   I'ost  is  responsible  for  the  fol- 

qs.     We  read: 

Midshipman  Russell  had  a  way  with  him.  and  the 
middies  ai  thorities  were  not  long  in  finding 

I  it  out.      Pete  had  difficulty  in  restraining  himself  on 
occasions,  as  witness: 

One  Sunday  at  Annapolis  the  chaplain  preached 
long  and  droningly.  The  listening  middies  were 
tired  out  with  the  heat  of  the  day  and  the  burden  of 
the  sermon,  which  lasted  one  hour  and  ten  minutes. 
The  sermon  over,  a  soloist  in  the  choir,  undeterred 
and  undismayed  by  the  length  of  the  chaplain's  dis- 
!  in  to  sing  "Sun  of  My  Soul."  He 
went  through  the  first  line  untrippingly  and  then 
struck  into  the  second.  "It  is  not  night,"  he  sang. 
Then  he  repeated  "It  is  not  night,"  and  repeated 
it  again  after  the  manner  of  soloists  who  don't  know 
when  the  listeners  have  had  enough  and  having  a 
good  hold  are  loath  to  let  go. 

The  sermon  and  the  song  got  on  Pete  Russell's 
nerves.  l!e  sat  in  the  middle  seat  of  a  pew  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  corps  of  midshipmen  with  offi- 
cers at  the  front,  at  both  flanks,  and  at  the  rear. 
Under  the  strain  of  the  thing  Pete  stood  up,  whistled 
melodiously  b  t  very  loudly  the  tune  accompany- 
ing the  third  and  i'o.:rth  lines  of  the  first  stanza  of 
"Sun  of  My  So  1."  and  then,  before  the  bewildered 
and  shocked  officers  could  put  in  an  interference, 
he  calmly  commanded  the  soloist  to  get  a  move  on 
him. 

They  grabbed  Pete  out  from  his  middle  pew  seat 
and  marched  him  down  the  aisle  under  guard. 
When  the  corps  was  dismissed  and  was  marching 
bark  to  barracks  Pete  was  going  in  the  opposite  di- 
rei  tion  headed  for  the  prison  ship,  Santee,  with  his 
books  and  his  blanket  swung  over  his  shoulder. 

As  he  passed  the  marching  middies  and  the  offi- 
cers in  command  he  was  heard  loudly  soliloquizing, 
v.ilh  his  head  well  down  in  counterfeit  abjectness: 

"Poor  Pete,  poor- Pete,  breakers  right  under  poor 
Pete's  1  iOW." 

Once  upon  a  time  Pete  set  to  work  during  his  idle 
hours  innted  a  skeleton  more  fearfully  and 

wonderfi  lly  made  than  any  man.  Pete  knew  the 
iarities  of  a  certain  inspecting  officer  whose 
habit  it  was  on  entering  a  midshipman's  room  to  see 
if  all  was  well  and  orderly,  to  pull  the  door  back 
with  a  sudden  jerk  and  to  look  behind  it  for  traces 
of  sweepings,  for  it  was  a  common  habit  with  mid- 
shipmen to  sweep  things  behind  the  door  in  the  hope 
that   they  would   pass  unnoticed. 

Pete  finished  his  skeleton,  and  by  the  exercise  of 
nothing  less  than  devilish  ingenuity  he  succeeded  in 
so  adjusting  it  that  when  the  door  was  given  a  sharp. 


How  to   Run.  a^n  Auto 


Are  Yovi  Interested  irv 
Automobiles  ? 

If  you  are,  an  early  purchase  of 
"  Homans'  Self  Propelled 
Vehicles"  will  prove  a  good 
investment, 

This  work  is  now  the  no. 
standard  on  the  practical  euro 
and  management  of  motor  oars — 
explaining  the  principles  of  con- 
struct ion  and  opera!  Ion  in  n  clear 
and  lioli'dil  win.  and  fully  illus- 
trated  with  man;  diagrams  and 
drawings. 


APPROVAL    OFFER. 


This  good  book  will  l>e  sent  to 
any  address  in  the  world,  postpaid. 
upon  recelpt*of  two  dollars,  or  if 
desired  will  be  sent  on  approval 
to  be  paid  for  after  examination. 


SIGN    AND    RETURN 


Kindly   inn!  ii"'   copy   of  "Homan      \  .      "  and   n   found   »at- 
I  will    immediately    remit    tS   ur   return   book  to  you. 

Namk 

Address 

Theo.  Audel  &  Co..  63  B'.h  Ava.,  N.  Y.  City     dioist 


Our  readera  are  askjd  i<>  mention  the  Lttkract  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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quick  jerk,  the  thin"  would  drive  its  fist  straight 
into  the  eye  of  the  man  who  did  the  jerking.  It 
w. isn't  intentional  on  Pete's  part,  for  he  simply  for- 
got, but  he  went  to  recitation  one  morning,  the 
morning  that  the  skeleton  had  been  prt  up,  and  left 
his  room-mate,  who  didn  t  know  that  the  skeleton 
behind  the  door  was  in  existence,  to  sutler  any  con- 
sequence that  might  come. 

The  inspecting  officer  came  and  gave  the  door  a 
jerk,  ami  was  promptly  poked  in  the  eye  by  the  bony 
hand  of  Pete's  skeleton. 

The  officer  instantly  man-hed  Pete's  room-mate, 
all  in"ocent  that  he  was,  to  the  Santee,  where  he  was 
locked  i  p.  In  three  hours  the  room-mate  heard 
some  shuffling  steps  outside  the  prison  door.  Look- 
ing out  he  saw  Pete  with  his  books  and  his  blanket 
coming  to  share  his  durante. 

"What's  the  matter,  Pete?"  he  asked. 

"Nothing,"  said  Pete,  "only  I  forgot  to  take  that 
d — d  skeleton  down." 

When  William  W.  Russell  first  went  to  Venezuela 
in  a  subordinate  diplomatic  capacity,  an  American 
naval  officer  who  knew  him  well,  who  liked  him,  and 
who  had  memories  of  the  diplomat's  pranks  at  An- 
napolis, concluded  that  Pete  should  have  a  proper 
reception,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  he  didn't  take 
Pete  into  his  confidence. 

When  Russell,  newly  accredited  to  the  "court" 
of  President  Castro,  drove  from  his  hotel  to  the 
Presidential  palace  in  an  open  carriage  and  wearing 
the  frock  coat  and  high  hat  of  diplomacy,  he  was 
greeted  in  the  middle  of  every  block  and  at  every 
street  corner  with  vociferous  cheerings  from  all  the 
street  gamins  that  Caracas  possest.  The  mighty  cry 
that  went  up  almost  constantly  from  hotel  to  palace 
was: 

"Viva  Pete  Russell." 


Mr.  Shaw's  Autobiography. — Leslie  M.   Shaw, 

former  Secretary   of   the    Treasury  and    prospective 

Presidential  candidate,  was  recently  invited  to  write 

a  short  account  of  his  life  to  be   published  in    The 

Home  Herald.     We  quote  Mr.   Shaw's  reply  in  full. 

He  wrote: 

I  have  not  the  time  to  prepare  any  sketch  of  my 
life  worth  publishing.  About  all  need  be  said  is  the 
fact  that  I  was  once  born,  am  now  living,  and  am 
not   anxious  to  die.     I  have  done  a  few  unimportant 


STRONG  AS  A  MULE 
Farmer  Gets  Power  from  Food. 


Any  one  can  better  his  condition,  if  eating 
improper  food,  by  changing  to  the  right 
kind. 

It  is  becoming  well  known  among  all 
classes  of  people  in  this  country  that 
strength  of  mind  and  body  come  from  the 
nourishment  that  is  taken  into  the  system 
in  the  form  of  food. 

A  cowboy  whose  stomach  got  all  out  of 
order  on  a  ranch  went  to  farming  and  inci- 
dentally found  the  cause  of  his  trouble  and 
the  way  out  of  it.     He  writes  : 

"I  was  raised  on  a  cow  ranch,  lived  like 
the  rest  on  beef  and  potatoes,  often  eating 
too  much,  until  my  stomach  became  so 
weak  and  I  was  so  run  down  I  had  to  quit 
the  job. 

"  Then  I  tried  farming,  but  did  not  get  any 
better.  My  nerves  were  all  unstrung  and  I 
could  not  sleep  at  night.  A  year  ago  I  saw 
an  ad.  about  Grape-Nuts  being  such  a  won- 
derful food,  and  told  my  wife  I  was  going  to 
try  it. 

"  So  I  bought  a  box  of  Grape-Nuts,  and  by 
the  time  I  had  used  this  food  two  weeks 
the  weakness  began  to  leave  my  stomach. 

"Now  I  weigh  184  lbs.  and  am  as  strong 
as  a  mule.  We  eat  Grape-Nuts  for  breakfast, 
and  I  also  take  some  as  a  lunch  between 
meals.  I  must  say  that  Grape-Nuts  is  the 
best  food  there  is,  and  nearly  every  one  in 
town,  seeing  my  improvement,  has  taken  to 
eating  it." 

"There's  a  Reason."  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


'Keep  Your  Eye  on  Continentals!" 

m 


^t  Lower  Prices/ 


Important  Announcement! 

The  world-standard  Continentals  can  now 
be  bought  at  as  low  a  price  as  tires  of  ordi- 
nary quality.  New  discount  now  in  effect — 
ten  per  cent,  from  previously  published  list. 

Specimen  Figures: 


30x3^ 

$39.11 

32  x  zy2 

41.67 

34x3^ 

44.51 

34x4 

55.58 

36x4 

59.04 

34x4^ 

70.16 

36  x  Ay2 

74.34 

These  prices  are  net  (cash  discount  ex- 
cepted) and  are  for  first  quality  Continentals, 
tube  and  cover,  wrapped  tread  construction, 
American  sizes.  Other  styles  and  sizes  also 
at  new  prices. 

The  Continental,  an  extraordinary  tire, 
now  at  an  ordinary  price  / 

"  How  can  this  be  done  ? " 

First,  a  factory  on  American  soil.  For- 
merly Continentals  were  imported  as  com- 
plete tires.  Duty,  freight,  insurance,  special 
transportation  expenses,  of  an  enormous 
aggregate  amount.  All  this,  we  now  save. 
The  tires  are  of  same  quality  as  formerly. 
No  difference  whatever  in  grade;  the  same 
materials;  the  same  process;  made  under  the 
same  direction  and  supervision. 

Second,  volume  of  business.  The  Conti- 
nental organization  makes  and  sells  in  a  year 
more  automobile  tires  than  any  other  concern 
in  the  world.  This  means  economy.  Econ- 
omy in  purchase  of  materials.  Economy  in 
factory  processes.  Economy  in  distributing 
and  organization  expenses.  In  fact,  econ- 
omy all  along  the  line. 

We  give  you  the  benefit  of  this  saving. 

Because  of  the  immense  business  in  tires 
done  by  our  Company,  not  only  in  America 
but  all  over  the  globe,  we  are  in  position  to 
put  more  value  into  a  tire  for  the  same 
money  than  any  other  manufacturer,  and  the 
fact  that  we  really  do  this  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  our  success. 

The  demand  for  Continentals  has  in- 
creased year  by  year.  It  seems  that  the 
more  thev  are  tested   and  known  the  more 


of  them  are  sold.  There  could  not  be  this 
enormous  and  increasing  sale  if  the  quality 
of  the  goods  did  not  justify  what  we  claim 
in  our  advertising. 

The  cheapest  tire  in  the  long  run  is  the 
one  that  lasts  the  longest.  A  tire  lasts  longest 
when  it  is  made  the  Continental  way.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  other  tire  to  be  made  the 
Continental  way.  for  no  one  outside  of  our 
own  factories  has  the  secret  of  doing  it. 

"  Ready-Flated  "  Tire  Equipment  consists 
of  Continental  Demountable  Rims  and  spare 
tires  cariied  inflated.  In  case  of  a  puncture 
the  spare  tire  can  be  put  in  place  in  a 
moment  and  you  don't  have  to  blow  it  up  / 


Continental  Round  Tread 

The  bugbear  of  the  puncture  has  at  last 
vanished ! 

Ready-Flated  Equipment  is  the  thing  for 
1908.  Can  be  put  on  any  automobile,  old 
or  new.  Will  last  as  long  as  the  car.  Costs 
little.     Have  it  put  on  this  year. 

For  particulars  ask  any  dealer  or  write 
to  us. 

When  you  order  a  new  car,  by  all  means 
insist  on  "  Continental  Ready-Flated  Tire 
Equipment."     This  will  complete  your  car! 

CONTINENTAL    CAOUTCHOUC   CO. 

1788-1790  Broadway,  cor.  58th  Street 
New  York  City 

J.  M.  GILBERT,  General  Manager 
Representation  Everywhere 


The  New 


Jf*&  *S=  Solves  the  Problem 

Give-*  you  a  modern,  compact  office  system  for  filing  correspondence,  in- 
voices, business  or  lec;il  papers  ;tt  practically  hall  what  yon  expected  to  pay. 
Each  drawer  holds  0000  letters,  All  the  correspondence  with  any  one 
party  —both  letters  and  your  replies-  or  all  the  papers  on  any  matter 
—-can  be  Arranged  together  ready  tor  Instant  reference.  Tim< 
in  tiling — delay  and  annoyance  Baved  in  finding  them  BgnJn. 


This  33  Letter  File $ 


12 


Fine  enough  for  any  office.      Shipping    weight.    100  lbs. 

Other  sizes — :*  drawers,    .$9.75;    2  drawers,    $6.75. 

Drawer,-*   TlYi    inches   long,    12    wide,    10>«    high,    inside. 

All    Prices   F.    O.    H.    Monroe. 

Invoice    and    legal   size    cabinets  proportionately    low    in    rout. 

F*     |        Golden  or  weathered  oak,  brushed  all  tour   sides.    Oxidized    metal 
iniSn       6ttings.      Roller    Hearings.      Patent   Lever    Locking    Follower    in 
i     every  drawer.     Guaranteed  absolutely,   solid  oak.    dust   prool  and 
equal  in  service  to  any  file  made.       Send  to-day  lor  one  of  these  artistic,  substantial 
time  and  labor  Bavers  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.      Send  for  catalog  "I   VVeie 
Card  Indexes,  Sectional  Bookcases,  I'"-'    '  c     'en,  Clips  and  other  business  economies. 


"Where's  that 
letter! 

I've  looked    In  Six    tiles  for   it." 


THE 

16  Urvion  St., 


*ffiVf    MFG.  CO. 

Monroe,  Mich- 
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How"HighStandard' 

Paint  Saves  Painter's  Time  M 

YOU  can't  figrure  that  this-much  White 
Lead,  and  Ma/-much  Linseed-Oil, 
make  a  gallon  of  paint.  You've  got  to 

figure-in  the  Painter's  time—  the  mixing— 
And  a  good  Painter's  time  is  worth  from  40c 

to  70c  or  more  an  hour. 

'    Now,  the  Painter  mixes  by-rule-of-thumb, 

by  judgment,  by  guess— lie  thins  and  he  thickens 

until  he  thinks  it's  right— but  he  never  gets  two 

batches  quite  alike— 
And  he  mixes  by  hand—  that's  necessarily 

slow—  and    Painters'   time   you   know,  soon 

counts-up  in  cost — 
And  hand-mixing  can't  be  thorough— Can't 

thoroughly  combine  the  pigment  and  oil — 
There'll  be  drops  of  oil  and  particles  of 

pigment  that  haven't  united. 
The  result  is  a  mixture  that  won't  work 

right  under  the  brush — runs  heavy  here  and 

light  there— It  takes  the  Painter  longer  to 

put-on  that  kind  of  paint- 
More  Painter's  time  for  you  to  pay  for— 
High-priced  Painter's-time  that  you  can  savt 
by  using 


It's  a  paint  that's  all-ready-for-the-brush— It's 
ground  by  special  paint-grinding  machinery. 

Ground  and  reground— first  the  dry  pig- 
ments—then in  oil — then  in  more  oil — 

Until  all  the  paint-pigment  is  thoroughly 
combined  with  the  oil— Until  every  minutedrop 
of  the  liquid  holds  in  solution  its  share  of 
paint-pigment — And  that's  the  best  paint. 

That  kind  of  paint— "High  Standard"  Paint 
— works  right  —  "runs"  smooth-and-even  — 
"spreads"  better— covers  more  surface — takes 
less  Painter's  time  to  put  it  on— And  you  get 
a  better  painting-job. 

And  "High  Standard"  Paint  lasts  from  five 
to  six  years  or  more— That's  two  to  four 
years  longer  than  any  cheap  paint  will  last. 

There's  a  "High  Standard"  Paint,  Enamel 
and  Varnish  for  every  purpose— On  every  can 
there's  a"Llttle  Blue  Flag"— your  protection. 

Write  for  our  free  Booklet—'  Attractive 
Homes,  and  How  to  Make  Them." 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Company 

Paintmakers — Varnishmaker6 

Dayton,    Ohio 

New  York     Chicago     Kansas  City 


I  am  the  Paint  Mann 

(Jit  my  111k  Free  Hook,  Including  Illg 
Color  Oerdl  t<>  select  from— also  free 
Book  Of  Painters'  Supplies  solil  at  Dl- 

rect- to-Yon  Prloee.  1  make  ruint  to 
order— sell  it  <>n  three  months' time- 
allow  two  full  gallons  free  t<>  try— and 
1  ihiv  ail  freight  charges.  Write  postal 
for  full  particulars  and  KHKK  Books, 
).L.Ch«ie.The  Palntman.  Dcpt.      et,  Sl.Louli.Mo. 


Plenty  of  Running  Water 

for  i rriKiiti n«  fields,  sprinkling  lawns  unil  K"r- 

dens,  tor  use  in  the notue and  at  the  (mm.  can 

bit  hud  by  inHtulliuK  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

Pumps   day  and   night   on    any   stream. 

Beqnires  no  repairs.    Write  for  iiiiiH. 
trated  booklet  K  ami  guaranteed  esti- 
in  it.      we  furnish  towers  and  tanks. 
Mn.uu  imniu  i.k   1 18111  I  0  . 

140  Naiiau  St.,  Raw  York. 


Knrlory  i  rh»»ier,  Pa. 


things  in  life,  and  have  helil  I  itions  which  are 

generally  considered  important. 

If  Home  Herald    ■  iblish  an  article  sa 

I  had  discharged  the  official  duties  to  the  best  of  my 

.,  no  one  would  read  it.  and  while  the  opi 
statement  might  be  of  interest,  it  would  be  unl 

Therefore,    there  is  nothing  to  1>e   said.     Let  the 
dead  past  bury  its  dead. 


Baron  Takahlra,  Silence  Specialist.  A  Jap- 
anese diplomatist,  who  can  keep  silent  in  twenty 
languages,  has  recently  returned  to  Washington  in 
the  person  of  Kogoro  Takahira,  Ambassador  Ex- 
linary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States.  His  interesting  personality  is  brought  out 
through  an  interview  by  a  writer  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post.     We  quote  in  part: 

This  is  about  the  way  an  interview  with  the  Baron 
goes:  You  call  at  the  Embassy.  Somebody  receives 
you.  A  colloquy  follows  with  a  smiling  person  who 
radiates  happiness,  he  is  so  glad  to  see  you.  "Can 
I  see  the  Ambassador?"  Can  you?  Why.  my  dear 
sir,  the  Ambassador  would  have  been  on  the  door- 
step waiting  to  greet  you  if  he  had  known  you  were 
coming.  He  is  upstairs  now  putting  on  his  decora- 
tions so  you  will  be  hailed  with  sufficient  distinction 
— or  words  to  that  effect. 

The  Baron  comes  in.  He  is  not  a  tall  man,  but  he 
looks  like  a  big  man  because  he  has  a  great  breadth 
of  shoulder.  He  might  be  a  wrestler,  you  think,  as 
he  walks  over  to  where  you  are  standing,  with  his 
eyeglasses  dangling  from  his  finger,  smiling  genially; 
oh,  tickled  to  death. 

What  is  it  you  wish?  How  would  you  like  that 
vase?  Could  you  use  the  flagstaff?  It  is  vast  regret 
he  has  that  the  place  should  be  so  unworthily  fur- 
nished. Ah,  an  interview?  Ping!  goes  the  lever 
with  a  little  clicking  sound. 

"Mr.  Ambassador,  there  is  a  well-authenticated 
story  from  Pekin  that  Japan  is  not  keeping  faith 
with  China  and  is  making  preparations  to  grab — 
excuse  the  harshness  of  the  word — to  grab  that 
country.     Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  it?" 

The  Ambassador  leans  back  in  his  chair,  contem- 
plates his  eye-glasses  and  says:  "Ah-h-h."  (The 
Japanese  equivalent,  you  understand.) 

"Then,  too,  I  have  here  news  from  Tokio  that 
Japan  is  secretly  making  plans  to  declare  war  against 
the  United  States,  and  that  England  is  ready  to  give 
such  support  as  is  necessary.*' 

The  Baron  strokes  his  chin.  "Ah-h-h,"  he  re- 
marks. 

"Moreover,  there  is  incontrovertible  evidence  that 
Japan  is  highly  indignant  over  the  immigration  re- 
strictions placed  on  her  people  by  this  country  and 
makes  demands  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  accept.'' 

The  Ambassador  looks  with  much  interest  at  the 
toe  of  his  tiny  boot.     "Ah-h-h,"  he  comments. 

"Also,  how  about  the  policy  of  the  open  door 
and  who  closed  it — and  do  you  believe  in  fairies 
and  are  you  going  to  fight  China  over  that  ship  in- 
cident and  is  there  any  difference  between  Shin- 
toism  and  Buddhism,  and,  if  so,  why — and  do  you 
think  President  Roosevelt  really  wants  to  run  again 
— and  where  is  the  Japanese  fleet — and  what  is 
your  opinion  of  Secretary  Taft  as  compared  with 
William  Jennings  Bryan — an.'  explain  the  relations 
between  the  shizoku  and  the  kwazoku — and  do  you 
think  there  will  be  any  more  snow!'" 

The  Ambassador  smiles  genially.  "It  is  my 
Opinion,"  he  says,  "that  owing  to  the  transition  of 
the  Beasons  and  the  consequent  disturbance  of  the 
atmosphere  in  this  latitude  there  may  be  a  few  more 
'.imes,  in  minute  quantities,  of  that  feathery 
tance  that  is  so  poetically  known  in  the  charm 
ing  An  erican  tongue  as  the  beautiful  snow.  Must 
you  go  *  It  has  been  a  great  honor  to  have  you  here 
with  me.  I  am  deeply  sensible  oi  your  attention.  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  see  you  oft  ou  should 

my  unworthy  self  of  sufficient  importance  to  waste 
elj    valuable   and    most    distinguished 
time  upon.'' 

And    when    you    come    In    m  i  Hiding  out    on 

the  pavement  wondering  how  it  is  you  have  sense 
enough  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  street  cars. 
You  see,  he  turned  the  lever  off  when  you  began 

and  turned  it  on  again  when  he  saw  you  were  finish- 
ing      That 's  all  there  was  to  it. 


Pure  Paint 


How  to 
Know  It  by 
Simple 
Test 


Paint  your  home  with  pure  white  lead, 
colored  at  time  of  painting— it's  the  only 
economical—  the  only  right  way  to  paint. 

The  easiest  way  to  know  pure  white 
lead  is  to  look  for  CARTER  on  the  keg. 

Prove  Carter  pure  this  way— 

CARTER 

C         Strictly  Pure 

WhiteLead 

"Place  a  piece  of  Carter  Strictly  Pure  White 
Lead  about  the  size  of  a  pin  head  on  a  match 

Mineh  from  the  head  and  light  the  mutch, 
old  one  or  two  lighted  matches  in  the  other 
hand  directly  under  the  lead.  It  will  quickly 
reduce  to  small  globules  of  metallic  lead, 
which  can  be  easily  seen  on  close  inspection. 
"White  Lend'  that  is  adulterated  in  the  least 
cannot  be  reduced  in  this  or  any  way,  and  is 
unfit  for  use." 

While  Garter  costs  a  trifle  more  than  ordi- 
nary leads,  its  cost  per  square  yards  covered 
and  per  years'  wear  is  lowest. 

Send  for  free  book.  "Pure  Paint,"  (with  six 
modern  color  schemes),  and  know  whit.  If 
we  have  reasonable  arguments  you  want  to 
know  them. 

Carter  is  sold  by  all  reliable  dealers. 


CARTER  Kegs  Contain 

Full  Weight  of  White  Lead 


>• 


CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 
Factories:         W.  P.  Station  1  1,  Chicago 

Chicago— Omaha 


To  Be  Sure  It's  Pure 
Look  for  CARTER  on  the  Keg 


I* 


Kf\CALLING     CARDS$1    QO 

**J?\J>  (INCLUDING  ENGRAVED  PLATE)    ^^     i    •       —m 

These  cards,  in  script,  are  as  good  as  they  can  be 
made— rich,  distinguished,  finest  grade.  Send  a  dol- 
lar, with  your  name  (one  line),  or  ask  for  a  sample 
if  you  are  skeptical.  HOSKINS  ENGRAVING  leaves 
a  lasting  impression  of  tone  and  dignity— an  delu- 
siveness such  as  you  seek. 

Everything  in  Engraving. 


900  Chestnut  Street 


Philadelphia 


Paper  Diapers 

APPEAL  TO  THE 
MOTHER  OF  THE  BABE    gaf 


/in  the  first  kid  that  ever  wore  a 
paper  Diaper.  Do/it  I lookjioodtoj'ou? 


l»tH|M 


th( 


111  v\  I  Brora  NhUtMiiM  Tap 
born,  10  months  now,  and  bara  b*vw  for  obi  minute  i<<  a 
■raided  or  chuffed.  Very  few  babies  in  this  world  can  say  th  it 
M  idi  "I  very  utronit  velvety  paper  as  soil  o«  cotton,  a  perfect 
rit,  medicated  under  the  direction  of  a  chemist  to  pre- 
vent chafing,  nnd  inaped  to  tit.  To  be  worn  insids  the  regular 
i>i  tper  and  destroyed  when  soiled,  We  could  All  ■  column  in 
their  praise,  but  any  Mother  will  know.  Coat  le«»  than  one 
ich.  the  p*t  100,  ut  Factory,  or  will  mail  50  postpaid 
for  $1.00.  A  ho  make  the  Famous  »hltelaw  Paper  Blankets, 
Sanitary,  Healthful  and  Harm,  ?H.<M>  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  Cin- 
cinnati, or  two  lull  Bias  as  aampta  by  mail,  poftpuid.  for  One 
DoilaTi     N"t  sold  in  BtOP 

Whltelaw  Paper  Goods  Co.,  Dept.  2,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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When  the  peace  negotiations  were  on  at  Ports- 
mouth. Takahira,  then  Minister  to  this  country,  was 
one  of  the  Japanese  Commissioners.  Baron  Ko- 
mura  was  the  other.  Nobody  expected  Komura  to 
talk.  He  was  so  tiny  he  took  his  wine  with  a  medi- 
•cine-drooper  and  ate  birdseed,  almost.  But  there 
■was  an  idea  Takahira  might  unbelt  once  in  a  while, 
an  idea  that  was  rudely  dissipated.  So  far  as  Taka- 
hira was  concerned  at  that  Peace  Conference,  he 
never  had  heard  a  word  of  English  in  his  life,  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  tongue,  and  couldn't  even  make 
signs — that  is,  for  publication,  of  course.  Mean- 
time, the  Russians  were  giving  lifelike  imitations  of 
phonographs.  Count  Witte  talked  Russian  with  a 
French  accent  and  French  with  a  Russian  accent, 
something  like  this:  "Ouiovitch,"  which  meant 
"Yes."  The  result  was  that  the  Russians  got  all 
the  press  notices,  and  the  Japanese  got  the  war 
•ended,  which  they  desired. 

Ambassador  Takahira  returned  at  an  opportune 
time.  Just  as  soon  as  it  was  announced  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  was  going  around  the  world  he  slipt  up  to 
Secretary  Root  with  an  invitation  for  a  visit  to 
Japan,  for  the  Japanese,  as  he  put  it,  earnestly  de- 
sire "to  give  an  enthusiastic  expression  to  the  senti- 
-ments  of  friendship  and  admiration  invariably  en- 
tertained by  the  people  of  Japan  toward  the  people 
•of  the  United  States" — and  that  day  the  Baron's 
English  compartments  were  not  shut  off. 

That  is  why  Baron  Kogoro  Takahira  is  here. 
Japan  does  not  want  war  with  the  United  States  any 
more  than  the  United  States  wants  war  with  Japan. 
But,  if  anything  should  happen,  Takahira  is  on  the 
spot,  whereupon  Japan  will  lose  nothing  in  the  nego- 
tiations. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Where  He  Learned. — Phyllis — "What  an  awk- 
ward waltzer  Charley  Litewate  is.  Wonder  he 
■wouldn't  take  a  few  lessons." 

Maud — "Why,  he  has.  He  told  me  that  he  took 
a.  regular  correspondence-school  course  in  dancing 
last  winter." — Sunday  Magazine. 


Habit  Reigns. — An  old  librarian,  unable  to  find 
his  umbrella  one  evening  when  it  was  time  to  close, 
returned,  and  looked  anxiously  for  it  in  the  card 
catalog,  under  the  letter  U. — The  Christian  Register. 


Leads  Them  All. — An  instructor  in  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  was  once  assigned  to  con- 
duct about  the  place  the  visiting  parents  of  a  cer- 
tain cadet. 

After  a  tour  of  the  post,  the  proud  and  happy 
parents  joined  the  crowd  assembled  to  witness  eve- 
ning parade,  a  most  imposing  spectacle.  The  march 
past  aroused  the  father  of  the  cadet  to  a  high  pitch 
•of  enthusiasm. 

"There!"  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  his  spouse, 
"isn't  that  fine?  But,"  he  added,  reflectively,  "I 
shall  not  be  happy  till  my  boy  attains  the  proud 
position  that  leads  'em  all."  And  he  pointed  in 
Tapt  admiration  to  the  drum-major. — The  Advance. 


Keep  These  in  Mind. —  Don't  sleep  on  your  left 
side,  for  it  causes  too  great  a  pressure  on  the  heart. 

Don't  "deep  on  your  right  side,  for  it  interferes 
with  the  respiration  of  that  lung. 

Don't  sleep  on  your  stomach,  for  that  interferes 
with  the  respiration  of  both  lungs  and  makes  breath- 
ing difficult. 

Don't  sleep  on  your  back,  for  this  method  of  get- 
ting rest  is  bad  for  the  nervous  system. 

Don't  sleep  sitting  in  a  chair,  for  your  body  falls 
■into  an  unnatural  position,  and  you  can  not  get  the 
necessary  relaxation. 

Don't  sleep  standing  up,  for  you  may  topple  over 
and  crack  your  skull. 

Don't  sleep. — Puck. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS  HO  EQUAL 


meansa 
Healthy 


[OT    one     householder    in 
ten    realizes    the    health- 
importance  of  a  sanitary  bath- 
room.    But  when  you  consider 
for    a   minute   that  the   health- 
barometer  of  the  entire  home  is 
governed  absolutely  by  domestic 
sanitary  conditions,  and  that  its  rise 
or  fall  is  largely  regulated  by  the 
sanitary  or  unsanitary  condition  of  the 
bathroom,  you  can  readily  see  the  ex- 
treme   necessity   for   equipping  your   bath- 
room with  only  the  most  sanitary  fixtures. 

Standard*'  Porcelain  Enameled  Ware 

is  the  standard  of  sanitary  equipments  for  the  home. 

*<$tattdat»d"  "Green  &  Gold"  Label  Fixtures,  because  of  their  smooth,  non-absorb- 
ent surfaces  without  joint  or  crevice,  their  one-piece  construction,  and  the  indestruc- 
tibility of  their  snowy  enameling,  are  sanitary  to  the  highest  degree  and  safe-guard 
the  health  of  your  home  as  no  other  fixtures  can.  Genuine  t$tai»dat»d"  Ware 
lasts  longer,  is  more  beautiful,  and  gives  greater  satisfaction  in  use  than  any  other  plumbing  system  in 
the  world.  You  can  equip  your  home  throughout  with  "StandaxdT  "  Green  &  Gold  '  Label  Fixtures 
for  the  same  price  you  would  pay  for  unguaranteed  and  unsanitary  equipment. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  solve  your  sanitary  problem — satisfactorily — economically — and  for  all  time.     Equip  with 
genuine  "StaadaKf*  Porcelain  Enameled  Ware  and  look  for  the  label  to  make  sure  you  are  getting  what'you  specify. 

Send  for  our  1 00  page  book — "  Modern  Bathrooms  " — the  most  complete  and  beautiful  book  ever  issued 
on  the  sanitary  subject.    W  rite  today,  enclosing  6c  postage,  giving  name  of  your  architect  and  plumber  if  selected. 

Address,  Standard  .Sarritaisinfe.C*..  Dept.  35,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  and  showrooms  in  New  York :   **£ta.ndol'<f  Building,  35-37  West  3 1  st  Street 


London,  Eng.:  22  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C. 
Louisville :  325-329  West  Main  Street. 


Pittsburgh  Showroom, 
949  Penn  Ave. 


New  Orleans:  Cor.  Baronne  &  St.  Joseph  Sts. 
Cleveland :  648-652  Huron  Road. 


Water  Supply  £*« 

.         ~  .  iS  J      Problem 

for  Country  Houses  Solved 


»  No  elevated  tank  to  freeze  or 
leak.  Tank  located  in  cellar.  Any 
pressure  up  to  6o  lbs.  The  Ideal 
Fire  Protection.  Send  for  illus- 
trated Catalogue  "O."  Let  our 
Engineers  figure  out  your  needs. 

MTNT    3HOSS    COMP4i\V 
43  South  Market  Street,        •         Boston 


Don't  Tnrowit  Awa^ 


MENDIT 


Does    You  r    Grande    Dish    or 
Hot     "* 


COLLETTE'S  PATENT  PATCHES 

mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin, 

brass,  copper,  graniteware,    hot   water 

bags,  etc.     No  solder,  cement  or  rivet. 

Anyone  can  use  them:  tit  any  surface; 

Send  for  sample  pkg.  10c.    Complete  pkg. 

assorted  sizes,  25c.  postpaid.    Agents  wanted. 

ColletteMfg.  Co..  Box    431  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


Close 


fitting  lid 


Why 
Risk  Disease  ? 

Fumes  and  gases  from  decaying  garbage  are  danger- 
ous !  As  great  a  menace  to  your  health  as  those  from 
bad  drainage  ! 

The  keenest  njse  can't  detect  garbage  kept  in  Witt's 
can.  The  close-fitting  lid  and  water-tight  bottom  keep 
in  the  odor. 

Galvanized  inside   and  out — easy  to  keep  clean  and 

fresh. 

Witt's  can  is  made  in  Ohio.  You  can  get  it  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.      Known  by  the  yellow  label  IViU'j. 

If  YOUR  dealer  hasn't  Witt's,  don't  waste  time  over 
imitations.  Send  to  us  for  Witt's.  If  you  don't  like  it 
we'll  pay  return  charges  and  refund  your  money. 

Three  Sizes: — No.   i,  15^x25  inches;  No.  2,  i8x 


25;  No.  3,  20^x25.     Witt's  Pail,  No.  7,  5  gallons;  No. 
8,  7  gallons  ;  No.  9,  10  gallons.     Address 

THE    WITT   CORNICE    CO 

DEPT.  K,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Dogs  can't  get  a  smell  1 
Much  less  get  their  noses  in  1 
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Nothing    in    It.        Well,'"    said    Kwoter,    "you 
know,    faint  heart  ne'er  won  fair  lady.'  " 

"Nonsec  ied  Miss  Bright;    "if  the  lady's' 

heart  isn't  faint  and  she's  willing  to  help  him  a  little 
he  can  win  every  time."     Philadelphia  Press. 


Havana 
Cigars 


for$l 


Carriage  Prepaid 
Special  Introductory  Offer.  Only 
One  Box  to  a  Customer  at  this  Price 

ThUrlu-ur  I-  audi'  In  Wheellue,  W.  1h.,Iij  nii'ii 
(nut  muiih-ii  or  rlillilmi  i  In  n  rlr.in,  nnltarj  liic- 
l..ri,  Iriiin  Ionic  rli-nr  lloakt  ll  in  liunil  "tirL. 
pHli'tllMU    -liii|ir,   lullil   Bad    mi-ill Ill  nlri'iiu'lli. 

Not  ii   cn:;ir  in  atnsrica  equals  mj  American 
il,,.    prlc*       l  want  to  prove  thai 

\ ,  li  ths  sols  |udn      aftei  i Kins  Hi  (or 

mon  i  ii  thai  ■> '  I "''  ' 

tli"  money,  if  1 1 , . ■  v  don  t  aqual  la  qnalit]  •< 

retell  8-for-a-qusrtai  diars,  your  dollar  back 
■  •ii  Mmr  own  taj-ao,  without  hagtllnj  or  on- 
wci,  <  i,i,i  oorraspundtnoa, 

in  selllni  tin»  oiiai  rtnight  troni  mj  ' 
I  save  yon  ibreoproflti  |obber'send 

retailer's,      I  also  sIts  fon  a  clgai  b    from 

irkman'i  table,  II  >l  erome  »»■ 

Impaired  bj  belni  carried  In  stool  bj  jobbers 
■ad  rotallars  swaltlni  i"< 

SiniI*I,  ii.nr  inline  mill  mlilrinn  pluln- 

ly  written.  I  "III  forward  t lie  Imh  ••!  •  •'* 
at  niiir,  prepaid.  This  lanol  a  sale  an- 
leaa  the  olarara  pleaaeyoui  Ifthej  doa'i 
rriurn  tin-  bstla.no*  mid  gvt  \  oar  money. 

Kefereaoc  it.  «;.  !»"»■    Addreai 
HENRY  DEHMEL.Dtpt.  F.  WHEELING.  W.  VA. 


Comini;  Some. — "You  Americans  don't  appre- 
ciate art,''  said  the  man  from  abroad. 

"We  don't,  eh"'"  rejoined  the  earnest  patriot. 
"Why,  we  jay  some  opera  singers  more  than  we  do 
baseball  players!" — Washington  .^tar. 


Love  at  First  Sight. — Love  (to  his  beloved) — 
"Do  not,  I  beseech  you.  refuse  my  hand.  My  lite 
is  insured  for  two  hundred  thousand  marks,  and  if 
you  accept  me  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  survive  very 
long." — Simplicissimus. 


Never  Graduate.  "Experience,"  said  the  wise 
person,  "is  the  best  teacher." 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Torkins  sadly;  "but  when 
it  comes  to  horse  races,  some  people  go  on  taking 
postgraduate  courses  all  their  lives." — Washington 
Star. 


TPi-ff  -v  Genuine 
Ml    IX  V  «7    American 


A  Good  Guess. — Teacher  (after  reading  the 
"Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade") — "Who  were  the 
six  hundred  referred  to  in  the  verse,  '  Into  the  jaws 
of  death  rode  the  six  hundred'?" 

Pupil — "I  expect  they  were  dentists,  ma'am." — 
Illustrated  Bits. 


Work  no  Place  for  Him. — Pastor — "Why  are 
you  not  at  work,  John?" 

John  (with  a  pot  of  beer  in  his  hand) — "The  doc- 
tor has  ordered  me  to  do  something  that  will  make 
me  sweat." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Appreciation. — "Some  people,"  said  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Goodman,  "can  never  be  made  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  religion." 

"That's  right,"  replied  Mainchantz,  the  merchant; 
"they  don't  know  how  to  catch  the  church  trade  at 
all." — Philadelphia  Press. 


Shakespeare  and  the  Easter  Hat. — "Shake- 
speare wrote  for  all  time." 

"  For  instance? " 

''Take  his  expression:  "  Tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well, 
nor  so  wide  as  a  barn-door,  yet  'twill  serve.'  How 
well  that  describes  a  njoS  spring  hat!" — Louisville 
Courier  Journal. 


Improving.  -"But  how  about  political  reform?" 
asked  the  man  who  had  been  living  abroad  for  a 
good  many  years.      "Are  you  making  any  headway?" 

"I  should  say  we  were,"  replied  the  solid  citizen. 
"It  is  no  longer  a  disgrace  to  be  mentioned  as  a 
candidate  for  alderman. " — Chit  igo  Record-Herald. 


Badly  Needed. —  Policeman — "Heavy  down- 
pour ibis  morning." 

Mil  km  an  (who  has  left  the  lid  off  his  milk-can) — 
"Yes,  bul  it's  badlj  needed.  We  could  do  with  a 
lot  more  in  do  any  good."      London  Opinion. 


Beyond  Endurance.     "You  allege  cruel  and  in- 
human treatment?"  inquiringly  said  the  attorney 

"I   i   I   tell  me,  please' 

"Ye  .     ir!"    snapt  the  feminine    and    sharp-fea- 
or    a  divorce,     "Why,    actually, 
whenevei    I   try  to  star)  an  argument  with  him,  he 
and  agree  i  wil  h  me!  "     Puck. 


Sucb    is    Fame.     Ybi  \,.     \,  ros.     "My    Faust 
seems  to  be  a   failure      Poor  Goethe  I  "—Fliegende 

Blaetter. 


Motherly   Interest.     Lad*    or    I  o   tin- 

nurse)  "They  tell  me  my  baby  l«>v  is  a  perfect 
beaut)  ;  please  do  let  me  take  one  look  at  him." — 
Fliegende  Blaetter. 


gURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

The  tobacco  with  a  retrret. 

The  regret  is  that  you  have  wasted  so  many 
years  before  you  began  smoking  A  KCAP1A. 

The  great  brotherhood  of  pipe  smokers,  who  ap- 
preciate a  soothing  and  meditative  pipe,  and  are 
trving  to  find  a  tobacco  tli.it  satisfies  perfectly, 
will  find  their  ideal  in  ARCADIA  MIXTURE. 

If  you  have  never  had  the  luxury  of  smoking 
ARCADIA 

SEND  10  CENTS  tt&* 

If  you  are  a  devotee  send  us  a  eulogy. 

THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  132  Reade  St.,  New  York 


The 

Sanitary 

Pipe 


Booklet    a 

SANITARY  PIPE  CO. 


Best  French 
B  r  i  a  r— H  a  r  d 
Rubber.  Remov- 
able   Stem.      The 
most   scientific    and 
healthful    pipe    ever 
_iade.        Separate 
for  saliva  and  nico- 
tine, and  :i  bow]  device  I  see 
cut     which  prevents   tobacco 
from   settling    in   bottom    . 
bowl     and    berommc   soaked 
or    clogged.     Cannot  possibly 
become    rank      like     ordinary 
THE     TOBACCO      IS 
\l.\v  a.TS    DRY,    thus   insuring 
cool,    clean,    dry   smoke.       No 
biting  the  tongue. 
Price  $1.00  postpaid.     Your   money 
:  not   perfectly  sal  isfactory.     Slip 
dollar  bill  into  an  envelope  now 
id    club    offer  on    request. 

107  Cutler  Bldg.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

AliKNTS    \\  ANTED 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taught  and  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 

Combined  with 

The    Rosenthal 

Common  Sense  Method 

of  Practical  Linguistry 

The  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 

Vnl'    REAR    THS    EXACT     PRONUNCIATION    OF     KAI'H 
Wnitii  ami  PHUASK      A  few  minutes'  practice  sever.il  tunes 

i  'i  il  nl  -i mnmi  n'  -  Rives  h  thorough  mastery  of  conversational 

Preach,  i.«riiiiui.  Spanish  <>r  Italian. 

Si  a  J  for  t  stdnon  i.ils,  booklet  and  letter. 
tiik  i.A\«a  \«.l;-i'iioyi:  METHOD 

H02  metropolis  Itullilin^,  Broadiraj  mul  Will  Btreet,  Ren  York 


Sexual 
Facts 

The  information  in  these  books 
will  insure  marital  happiness  and 
save  mankind  uluoUI  suffering. 

The  Sex  Series 

The  only  COMPLETE  Shrift  of 
books  i'u  iifshed  on  delicate  su 
Written  in  >i  manner  understood  by 
every  person  and  Information  Riven, 
which  should  not  be  hidden  by  false  or  foolish  modesty. 
Commended  by  medical  authorities  everywhere. 
Font  books  to  boys  and  men.  Four  books  to  pirls  and  women. 
"Young  Boy."  "Young  Girl." 

**  \  onus  Mun."  "Young  M'omnn." 

"Young.  Huaband."  "Young  Wife." 

**  Man  of  Forty -Ave***         "Woraun  of  Forty-HTe." 

a  1  a  copy  ouch,  post  free.     Table  of  contents  free. 
Vlr  Publishing!  o  1072  Land  Title  Bldg  Phil*  Pa 
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Rebuffed. — "Sir,   I   am  looking  for  a  little  suc- 
cor. ' ' 

"Do  I  look  like  one?" — Washington  Herald. 


Wasted  Caution. — Church — "What's  that  piece 
■of  cord  tied  around  your  finger  for?" 

Chapell — "My  wife  put  it  there  to  remind  me  to 
post  her  letter." 

"And  did  you  post  it?" 

"No;  she  forgot  to  give  it  to  me!" — London 
Opinion. 


Queer. — The  Max  of  Ease — "When  I  compare 
the  one  or  two  creditors  I  have  with  the  millions  and 
millions  of  people  to  whom  I  owe  nothing,  I  wonder 
why  in  the  world  those  fellows  make  such  a  con- 
founded fuss  about  it." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


His  Way.  —  "That  orator  says  he  feels  that  he 
can  never  repay  his  constituents  for  the  honor  they 
have  conferred  on  him." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  voter,  "that's  his  polite  way 
of  telling  us  we  needn't  expect  much  from  him  in 
the  way  of  actual  work." — Washington  Star. 


Obedient. — Wife — "You  are  going  shooting 
-with  a  cold  like  that?  No,  I  couldn't  let  you  go 
possibly." 

Husband — "O,  but  I  promised  you  a  hare.  At 
least  I  must  go  and  countermand  it." — Lustige 
Blaetter. 


His    Last    Stand. — "So   Nelson   is   dead.     What 
killed  him? " 

"You  know  he  had  one  foot  in  the  grave?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  some  one  pulled  his  leg." — Harper's  Weekly. 


How  Did  He  ?— Boy— "Shall  ye  be  'ere  to- 
morrer,  mister?" 

Impressionist — "No,  my  lad.  The  picture  is 
finished  now." 

Boy — "Finished?  Aw,  'ow  do  ye  tell  when  it  be 
finished  then?" — The  Bystander. 


Seventy  Times  Seven. — From  a  Paris  paper  we 
take  the  following  conversation  in  a  police  court: 

The  President — "It  appears  from  your  record 
that  you  have  been  thirty-seven  times  previously 
convicted." 

The  Prisoner  (sententiously) — "Man  is  not  per- 
fect."— Home  Herald. 


Not  Bigoted. — Quoth  the  married  philosopher, 
with  an  introspective  smile:  "I  think  my  wife  is  an 
angel.  She  thinks  I  am  a  brute.  Possibly  both  of 
us  may  be  mistaken." — Sunday  Magazine. 


Still  More  Miraculous. — "In  choosing  his  men," 
said  the  Sabbath-school  superintendent,  "Gideon 
did  not  select  those  who  laid  aside  their  arms  and 
threw  themselves  down  to  drink;  he  took  those  who 
watched  with  one  eye  and  drank  with  the  other." — 
Home  Herald. 


After  the  First  Night. — Second  Camper — 
"Where  do  you  think  I'd  better  pitch  my  tent?" 

First  Camper  (tangled,  mosquito  bitten,  and 
tripping  over  a  stake) — "Right  over  that  cliff." — 
Harper's  Weekly. 


Dangerous. — "But  you  confess,  papa,"  protested 
the  beautiful  girl  when  the  father  showed  indica- 
tions of  a  desire  to  withhold  his  consent,  "that  you 
do  not  know  of  a  single,  solitary  thing  that  is  in  the 
least  derogatory  to  his  reputation." 

"That's  just  it,"  replied  the  old  gentleman.  "I 
don't  like  the  idea  of  bringing  any  one  into  my 
family  who  is  so  infernally  sly  as  all  that."  —  Tit-Bits. 


A  Doubt. — "Isn't  running  for  office  a  contagious 
disease? " 

"I  don't  know  about  that.      It  isn't  always  catch- 
ing."—  Baltimore  American. 

( Continued  on  page  62 j) 


DID  you  ever 
stop  to  think 
how  many  letters 
written  on  a  Smith 
Premier  are  car- 
ried every  day  by 
postmen  all  over 
the  United  States? 


WE  have  taught  over 
300,000  users  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  any 
typewriter  that  does  not 
measure  up  to  the 


Typewriter 


THE  SMITH  PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Branches  everywhere. 


Don't  waste  your  own  precious  time 
trying  to  solve  Business  Problems 
which  other  men  have  met  and  solved! 


One  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  world's 
master  business  men  have  written  a  sub 
stantial.    ten-book   library— 21  Q3   panes — 
1497  Vital  Business  Secrets. 

They  have  squeezed  out  the  costly  ex- 
perience of  their  whole  business  lives,  and 
put  it  in  these  ten  books  for  you. 

In  these  books  they  have  put  the  best  of 
all  they  know  about  such  subjects  as 

— How  to  Manage  a  Business 
—How  to  Sell  Goods 
—How  to  Get  Money  by  Mail 
— How  to  Buy  at  Rock-bottom 
— How  to  Collect  Money 
— How  to  Stop  Cost  Leaks 
— How  Meet  and  Handle  Men 
—How  to  Get  and  Hold  a  Position 
— How  to  Advertise  a  Business 
— How  to  Devise  Office  Systems 

And  so  on.  through  all  the  problems  of 
business.  No  matter  how  near  the  bottom. 
or  bow  near  the  top  of  business  you  are. 
you  will  find  in  these  books  the  answer  to 
your  present  day  perplexities. 

That  you  may  fully  realize  the  value  of 
these  books,  a  booklet  has  been  published 
describing,  explaining,  picturing;  the  work. 

Pages  2  and  3  of  this  booklet  tell  about 
managing  businesses  both  great  and  small. 

Pages  4  and  S  deal  with  credits,  collect- 
ions and  with  rock-bottom  purchasing. 


Pages  6  and  7  with  handling  and  training 
men. 

Pages  7  to  12  with  salesmanship,  with 
advertising,  with  the  marketing  of  goods 
through  salesmen,  dealers  and  by  mail. 

Pages  12  to  15  with  the  great  problem  of 
securing  the  highest  market  price  for  your 
services — no  matter  what  your  line. 

And  the  last  page  tells  how  you  may  get 
a  complete  set— bound  in  handsome  half- 
morocco,  contents  in  colors— for  less  than 
your  daily  smoke  or  shave,  almost  as  little 
as  your  daily  newspaper. 


FREE-ASK 

Simply  send  us  a  postal,  and  ask  for  our 
free,  illustrated.  9,059-word  Business  Book- 
let, which  tells  how  this  Priceless  Business 
Experience,  squeezed  from  the  lives  of  112 
big,  successful  men  may  be  made  yours — 
yours  to  boost  your  salary,  yours  to  in- 
crease your  profits.  Sending  for  this  free 
booklet  binds  you  to  nothing,  involves  no 
obligation:  yet  it  mav  be  the  means  of 
starting  you  on  the  road  to  better  things. 

Surely  you  will  not  deny  yourself  this 
privilege,  when  it  involves  only  the  risk  of 
a  postal— a  penny!     Then  send  today  to 


SYSTEM,   Dept.  96,    151-153  Wabash  Ave.,   Chicago 
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FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING  1 

COLUMNS       OF>  E  N       "TO       CONSERVATIVE 
INVESTMENT         ANNOUNOEMENT^         ONUV 


A-RE-CO   APARTMENTS 

pour  iHonep  ifi   ^ortl)  6% 

Arc  you  getting  it  ?     Or  are  you 
dividing  it  with  a  middle-man? 

CHREE  or  four  per  cent,  implie*  a 
middle-man's  profit.  You  can 
get  both  the  interest  paid  and  the 
middle -man's  profit,  with  equal  or  bet- 
ter security,  through  the  6%  GOLD 
BONDS  of  the  American  Real  Estate 
Company.  These  bonds  combine 
liberal  return,  unquestionable  safety 
and  cash  availability. 

CHIS  is  a  simple  and  time-tried 
proposition  —  safely  investing 
your  money,  instead  of  safely  loaning 
it,  in  the  most  profitable  conservative 
business  in  the  world — selected  New 
York  real  estate. 

jt'OR  twenty  years  the  American 
.JJ  Real  Estate  Company  has  paid 
6%  to  thousands  of  investors.  Our 
assets  of  over  $10,500,000,  including 
Capital  and  Surplus  of  over  $1,600,- 
000,  prove  the  earning  power  and 
conservatism  of  our  business.  These 
bonds  are  offered  in  two  forms : 

&9i  Coupon  Montis 

For  Income  Earning 

6%  rtccumulatiue  ^onbs 

For  Income  Saving 

Write    to-day    for   details,    including    map 
showing  location  of  Company's  properties. 

American  Steal  Estate  Compart? 

504  Night  and  Day  Bank  Building 
527  Fifth  Avenue         New  York  Citj 


SIX  PER  CENT 

Our  carefully  selected  first  mortgage  loans  net  you  six 
per  cent  interest  payable  semi-annually,  32  years'  ex- 
perience Large  assortment  to  select  from.  Write 
for  particular,  and  information. 


PERKINS  &  COMPANY, 


..awrence 


Kans 


T"I IF.  Certificates  of  Deposit 
issued  by  this  bank  yield 
(><  per  annum  and  afford  abso- 
lute safety  for  deposits, 
Please  ivritefor  booklet  "Z>." 


FIRST  TRUST  and  SAVINGS  BANK 

BILLINCS,      MONT. 


TYPEWRITERS  -ftL.. 

At  I  Hit-  Stand  ircl  H  11  h Bald  or  Krntod  Any- 

whore  al   ','■■'■    kVIVl  Prla**,  allowing  Raatlll 
to  AppU  on  I'rler.      Shipped     with    privilege     ,.| 

lion.  HlVniiinr  lUuMnlad Catalog V. 
T7 ■•writer  Kmporlum.O'MH  UkrHt.Chlrago 
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tinned  from  page  604.) 

progress  "has  been  persistent  and  con- 
tinuous throughout  the  history  of  the 
country,"  and  lias  been  due  to  three 
causes  the  "vast  natural  wealth  of  the 
country"  and  the  attractions  offered  to 
labor  and  to  capital  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Statist  says  further: 

"We  have  no  doubt  in  our  own  minds 
that  the  United  States  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing at  least  twice  as  much  wealth  as  it 
is  at  present  creating.  So  far  as  agricul- 
ture is  concerned,  the  limit  of  American 
production  is  not  likely  to  be  reached  for 
many  generations.  The  mineral  resources 
of  the  country  are  equally  abundant. 
Only  in  the  matter  of  forests  are  there  any 
signs  of  exhaustion,  and,  provided  that 
intelligent  measures  are  taken  in  the  mat- 
ter of  reafforestation,  even  in  this  respect 
the  limits  of  production  would  be  very 
far  distant." 

Noting  conditions  for  the  week  ending 
April  n,  Bradstrccts  says,  "tho  irregular, 
the  developments  have  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  improvement."  Dun's  Review  for 
the  same  period  reports  that  the  gain  in 
commercial  conditions  for  the  first  quar- 
ter has  been  maintained,  altho  progress 
is  slow.  Still,  "the  outlook  for  future 
business  is  brighter  because  of  the  almost 
unanimous  reports  of  satisfactory  crop 
prospects." 

It  appears  that  winter  wheat  is  in  a 
91.3  per  cent,  condition,  which  is  excep- 
tionally high,  having  been  equaled  in  the 
April  estimates  in  the  past  ten  years  only 
on  three  occasions.  Two  of  those  three 
fine  years  "produced  wheat  crops  beyond 
all  previous  precedent,"  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  That  paper  proceeds  to 
consider  what  a  great  wheat  crop  may,  or 
may  not,  mean  to  the  business  of  the 
country: 

"Panics  have  come  when  harvests  were 
abundant,  as  with  the  wheat  crop  of  1873, 
and  they  have  failed  to  come  when  har- 
vests ran  short,  as  with  our  corn  crop  of 
iqoi,  and  our  wheat  crop  of  1881,  Fur- 
thermore, panics  and  panic  depression 
have  frequently  occurred,  on  given  occa- 
sions, in  one  part  of  the  world  and  not  in 
another,  as  with  the  English  panic  of  1  890 
and  the  French  panic  of  1882,  showing 
that  the  world's  crops  could  hardly  have 
been  the  primary  cause. 

"Nevertheless,  no  one  denies  that  good 
crops  or  poor  crops  exert  a  substantial  in- 
fluence on  prosperity,  even  in  favorable 
times;  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  they  must  play  some  part  in 
mitigating  or  aggravating  a  period  of  de- 
pression. What  a  lucky  harvest  can  do 
by  way  of  averting  panic  and  panic  de- 
pression, was  shown  in  1891.  The  result 
was  an  enormous  export,  a  quick  reversal 
of  the  foreign  exchanges,  import  of  $50,- 
000.000  gold,  revival  of  business  confi- 
dence, and  postponement  of  the  panic  for 
two  years.  " 

ATTRACTIVE   STOCKS  AND   BONDS 

Prominent  newspapers  and  periodicals 
continue  to  print  lists  of  railway  and  in- 
dustrial stocks  and  bonds  which,  at  pres- 
ent prices  for  purchase  and  rates  of  divi- 
dend paid,  yield  to  the  purchaser  good 
annual  returns.      (  hie  of  the  latest  appeared 

in  the  New  York  Herald  for  April  14.  It 
is  given  below  Readers  must  bear  in 
mind  always  that  the  danger  point  with 
stocks  is  the  rati-  of  dividend.  Will  it  con- 
tinue the  same? 
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Converting    Investments 
Into  Cash 


"While  it  is  not  always  essential,  it  is 
nevertheless  desirable  that  an  investment 
should  possess  either  an  active  or  at  least 
a  reasonably  broad  market.  Of  course, 
where  a  sum  of  money  is  invested  with  the 
object  of  securing  the  largest  amount  of 
income  compatible  with  safety  of  prin- 
cipal, it  is  frequently  deemed  advisable  to 
sacrifice  some  degree  of  marketability  for 
the  sake  of  greater  revenue. 

However,  it  is  our  belief,  based  upon 
many  years'  experience,  that  at  least  a 
part  of  a  given  sum  of  money  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  purchase  of  securities  that 
can  be  readily  sold  in  the  event  of  a  future 
contingency  making  it  necessary  to  quick- 
ly convert  the  investment  into  cash.  This 
applies  especially  to  the  surplus  funds  of 
business  men,  which,  broadly  speaking, 
should  not  be  placed  in  securities  having 
practically  no  market  whatsoever. 

Our  8-page  circular  No.  454  describes  a 
carefully  selected  group  of  bonds  suitable 
for  the  most  discriminating  buyers. 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co., 

Investment  Bankers 
William  and  Pine  Streets  New  York 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange- 


FINANCING 

AN  ENTERPRISE 

By   FRANCIS   COOPER 

A  practical  book  describing  clearly  and  plainly  the 
method  of  securing  money  for  enterprises.  Vol.  I  tells 
how  to  investigate,  protect  and  capitalize  an  enterprise; 
Vol.  II  how  to  prepare  and  present  it  to  secure  money, 
together  with  discussion  of  prospectuses,  guaranteed 
stock,  employment  of  promoters,  commissions,  under- 
writing, etc.  Free  from  advertising  and  the  only  suc- 
cessful work  on  promotion.  Second  edition,  540  pages. 
Buckram  binding,  charges  paid,  $4.00.  Send  /or 
pamphlet  and  list  0/ business  books. 

THE    RONALD   PRESS   CO. 

Rooms  33-35v  229  Broadway,  New  York 


OUR.  BANK 
MONEY- 
ORDER 
PLAN  OF 
BANKING 
BY 
MAIL 


is  the  safest,  most  convenient  and  fairest 
to  depositors  ever  devised.  From  the 
moment  your  money  reaches  us 

FOUR  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 

is  paid  upon  it.  Your  funds  are  always 
on  deposit,  always  working  for  you,  yet 
when   you  need   money  you  can   have  our 

BANK    MONEY  ORDERS 

CASHED    ANYWHERE— AT    ANY 

TIME  with  interest  added.  The  plan  is 
new,  the  latest  and  best  idea  known  to 
modern  banking  practice.  Our  booklet 
"P"  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  one 
today. 

THE  DEPOSITORS  SAVINGS 
(St  TRUST  CO. 

Tom  L.  Johnson,  Preside?it 
CLEVELAND.    OHIO 
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Railway  Sharks. 

Present 

Yearly  Net  Last  net 

Name.                div.  price,  income,  price,  income. 

1906  1906 

Atch 5      noj  5.42  76  6. 57 

B.  &    0 0      125JS  479  83J  7-19 

Cent,  of  N.  J 8     239I  3.33  174  4-59 

Ches.   &  Ohio 1        65!  1  .52  32  3  ■  '3 

Ch..  M.    &  St.  Paul      7      199I  3-Si  117J  S-94 

C.  &  Northwest.  ..  .    7      240  2.82  147  476 

D.  &  H 9     234}  3»3  152!  589 

D.    &  Rio  G.  pf s        oi£  5  •  46  53  9-43 

G.  Northern  pf 7     348  2.06  124^  5.62 

111.  Central 7      '84*  3-79  123Z  5°5 

L.    &N 6      156^  3.82  ioii  S-92 

Mo.,  K.   &  T.  pf 4       76  5.26  58J  6.83 

N.  Y.  Cent 5     i5&i  3   84  98?  5-°9 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.    &  H.  .    8     204?  3-23  134  5. 97 

N.  Y.,  O.  &  West  ..    2        57*  3-49  32:?  6.12 

N.Pacific 7      232J  3.02  126*  5-54 

Penna 7     i47i  4-74  "7i  5-95 

P.,  C,  C.   &St.  L...    4       87  459  70  572 

Reading 4     164  2.44  104J  3.82 

South.  Pac 6       97J  6.16  73 j  8.18 

Un.  Pacific 10     195!  5. 12  1274  785 

Industrials. 

Am.  Car  &  F.  pf . . .  .  7  105  6.66  94J  7.41 

Am.  Loco,  pf 7  i2oi  5.82  oij  7   65 

Am.  Smelt.  &  R.  pf.  7  130  5.38  96}  7.27 

Am.  Sugar 7  157  4.46  126J  5.53 

Am.  Tel.  &  Tel 8  144!  S .  53  112J  7.10 

Am.  Tobacco  pf  ...  .  6  109  5.50  89J  6.70 

Cent.  Leather  pf.  ..  .  7  107J  6.51  87  8.05 

Gen.  Electric 8  184  4-34  133  6.02 

Nat.  Lead  pf 7  106}  6.58  95  7-3  7 

U.  S.  Steel 2        sol  3   98  33§  5-95 

U.  S.  Steel  pf 7  113*  6.17  98I  7. 11 

A  writer  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
of  Philadelphia  (April  n)  discusses  three 
kinds  of  investment  bonds — the  long  term, 
the  medium  term  convertible,  and  the 
short  term.  A  long-term  bond  he  ex- 
plains as  one  that  "extends  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  years  and  keeps  your 
money  employed  all  that  time;  as,  for 
example,  a  bond  which  does  not  mature 
until  1950  or  i960."  He  prints  a  list  of 
active  bonds  of  this  kind,  each  of  which 
pays  at  least  4  per  cent,  a  year  (the  aver- 
age savings-bank  rate  of  interest),  and 
whose  yield  is  4  per  cent.,  or  better.  By 
"active"  bonds  he  means  "bonds  that  are 
readily  marketable  and  may  be  sold  al- 
most instantly  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  should  the  emergency  arise  for 
their  sale."  His  list,  with  the  market 
price  at  the  time  he  wrote,  the  interest 
rate,  and  the  yield  on  the  money  invested, 
is  as  follows: 

Railroad                                   Price.  Rate.  Yield. 

Atchison,  Gen.  Mort.,  due  1995     964          4  4.15 

B.  &  O.  First  Mort.,  due  1948.  .97  4  4.15 
Ches.  &  O.  Gen.  Mort.,  due  1992  984  4i  4-55 
R.  I.    First  and    Refunding,  due 

1934 84  4  5.05 

C,  B.  &  Q.  (111.  Div.)  Mort.,  due 

1949 984  4  410 

L.  &  N.  Unified  Mort.,  due  1940  94J  4  4.30 

M,  K.  &  T.  First  Mort.,  due  1990  94  4  4.  25 
South.  Pac.  First  Cons.  Refund., 

due  1955 87I  4  4.65 

Reading  Gen.  Mort.,  due  1997  .  .  94  4  4  .25 

No.  Pac.  Prior  Lien,  due  1997-  .99  4  4. 

The  advantages  of  the  long-term  bond 
are  that  it  "employs  your  money  safely 
and  profitably  for  a  long  time,"  that  it  is 
"as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  shift- 
ing changes  of  the  market,"  and  that  it 
"relieves  the  investor  of  the  task  of  soon 
reinvesting  his  money." 

The  convertible  bond  gives  the  investor 
"stability  and  good  returns,"  but  this  is 
"for  a  period  of  moderate  length."  It  is 
"essentially  a  business  man's  investment 
because  the  bond  can  be  converted  into 
stock,"  and  hence  it  offers  two  kinds  of  in- 
vestment, first,  as  a  bond,  paying  a  stip- 
ulated rate  of  interest  each  year;  second 
as  a  stock  investment.  It  is  only  profitable 
to  convert  the  bond,  however. 

"when  the  price  of  the  stock  rises  above 
the  price  which  is  the  basis  of  conversion; 
as,  for  example,  when  a  stock  whose  con- 
version basis  is  125  rises  above  that  price. 

Our  readers  are 
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%  INTEREST  ON  FIRSTS 
MORTGAGE  FARM  LOANS 

Real  Estate  is  the  basis  of  all^wealth.  Storks 
and  Bonds  may  shrink  and  fade  into  thin  air,  but 
the  value  of  Agricultural  Land  seldom  depreci- 
ates, on  the  contrary  it  is  ever  advancing. 

We  make  loans  on  Faruo  Lands  in  the  richest 
and  most  prosperous  part  of  North  Dakota,  which 
will  net  the  investor  6%— no  charge  for  collecting 
and  remitting  interest. 

Abstract  of  title  Rnbmllttd  for  examination  and  approval. 
We  make  the  guarantee  of  t;  ,,  and  furnish  the  security  to  make 
good.    Correspondence  solicited. 

OAKES  NATIONAL  BANK, Oakes,  North  Dakota 


CITY  and  COUNTY  BONDS 


Can  be  bought 

To  yield    from  *-w  /2 

Send  for  list 
New  First  Nat'l  Bank,  Dept.  C,  Columbus,  0. 


m  ™5% 


Our  circulation  is  concentrated  among  the  conse- 
quential, influential  men  in  20,135  cities  and  towns. 
Financial  announcements  in  our  columns,  consequent- 
1  y,  are  read  by  the  most  substantial  classes  of  investors. 


6%  Bonds  at  Par 


9  Miles  from  Denver,  Colo. 

begins  an  area  of  farming  land  stretching  half 
way  to  the  celebrated  Greeley  and  Longmont 
region  (the  best  known  irrigation  district  in  the 
world)  which  is  the  basis  of  an  issue  of  bonds 
now  owned  and  offered  by  us,  viz. : 

6%  Land  Secured  Bonds 

due  each  year  from  3  to  1 1  years.  Principal 
and  semi-annual  interest  payable  at  American 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago.  Denomina- 
tions— $100,  $500,  and  $1,000  (Orders  accepted 
for  single  bonds)  issued  by  the 

Denver  Reservoir  Irriga- 
tion Co. 

which  company  has  acquired  and  merged  into 
one  system  the  properties  of  9  active,  operating 
irrigation  companies  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Denver,  thus  enduing  the  company  with 
some  of  the  earliest  water  rights  in  Colorado, 
dating  back  over  40  years — others  30  years. 

These  are  rights  or  priorities  to  the  direct 
river  flow  and  also  to  the  flood  waters  of  the 
principal  streams  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and,  besides,  tapping  the 
Fraser,  the  principal  river  on  the  western  slope. 
Water  stored  in  reservoirs  for  use  in  the  late 
summer  when  the  streams  fail  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  sugar  beets  and  other  crops.  Stored 
Water  is  Stored  Wealth. 

Security  Under   the   Bonds 

Primarily,  mortgage  liens  on  the  Denver  Res- 
ervoir Irrigation  Company's  system,  including 
water  rights,  canals,  reservoirs,  sites,  etc.,  and 
all  properties  now  owned  or  hereafter  to  be 
acquired  by  the  Company,  conservatively  es- 
timated worth 

Two  Million  to  Three  Mil- 
lion Dollars 

Secondly,  collateral  security  in  the  form  of 
mortgage  liens  upon  the  lands  to  which  the 
water  is  to  be  applied,  derived  from  sales  of  res- 
ervoir stock  representing  water  rights  sufficient 
for  the  land,  and  by  the  water  stock  itself, 
which  is  not  delivered  to  purchaser  until  he  has 
completed  his  payment. 

The  farmer  has  ten  years  in  which  to  pay  for  a  perpetual 
water  right  at  the  rate  of  #50  per  acre.  The  deed  of  trust 
securing  the  bonds  provides  that  these  mortgage  liens  given 
to  secure  the  payments  for  water  rights  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago, 
Trustee,   in  the  ratio  of  one  and  one-quarter  times   the 

(INCORPORATED) 

Municipal  Bonds 


amount  of  the  bonds  issued,  which  ratio  must  be  maintained 
during  the  life  of  the  bonds. 

The  value  of  the  collateral  security  therefore  may  be 
stated  as  follows: 

As  security  for  every  $1,000  bond  the  trustee 
bank  holds  $1,250  mortgage  liens  upon  farm  land 
estimated  worth  with  water  over  $3,000,  or  security 
equal  to  THREE  TIMES  the  amount  of  the  bonds,  in 
addition  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Company. 

The  Denver-Greeley 
District 

This  is  said  to  be  the  richest  agricultural 
community  in  the  world,  producing  the  highest 
quality  of  sugar  beets,  potatoes  and  other  farm 
products. 

These  securities  are  unparalleled  in  attractive- 
ness in  the  history  of  irrigation  in  the  United 
States  in  the  following  respects: 

FIRST,  Location:  Viz., immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  City  of  Denver,  the  most  beautiful  city 
in  the  West — the  capital  of  the  state,  the  second 
largest  city  between  the  Mississippi  River  and 
the  Pacific  Coast,  with  over  200,000  people, 
twelve  or  fifteen  railroad  systems,  constituting 
Denver  the  principal  distributing  point  for  the 
whole  Rocky  Mountain  region  extending  from 
Montana  to  Northern  Texas,  affording  a  ready 
market  for  all  that  can  be  produced  in  a  radius 
of  many  miles,  giving  a  potential  value  to  these 
lands  beyond  that  of  any  irrigated  section  east 
of  California. 

SECOND,  Comparative  values :  In  other 
irrigated  sections  fruit  lands  command  from 
$300  to  $2,000  per  acre ;  farming  land  from  $100 
to  $350  per  acre.  These  values  exist  in  isolated 
and  sparsely  settled  localities. 

Adjoining  the  land  in  question  on  the  south  and  west  the 
above  prices  prevail,  but  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  value 
of  the  security  under  these  bonds,  we  have  taken  $100  per 
acre  only  as  the  land  value.  The  actual  selling  price  is 
considerably  above  this  figure  and  advancing  constantly. 

Purpose  of  Bond  Issue 

These  land  mortgages  are  discounted  to  make  available 
the  funds  of  the  Company  for  the  further  extension  of  it 
canals,  and  for  the  construction  of  the  Standley  Reser 
voir— the  10th  and   largest  in  the  system  ;    in  other 
words,    to  realize,  within   reasonable   restrictions, 
upon  the  assets  of  the  Company.  / 

i 

Expert   reports   by    Dr.    El  wood        /        3 
Mead,   Chief   of    United    States        / 
Government  Irrigation  Inves-        4/ 
tigations    Department,    and         9*    Trowbridge 
J.   G.    White  &   Co.,   En-         *°       &NiverCo. 
gineers  and  Contrac-        .<t°  F,rR  ^pu"1 

-»t  ^r  1  ,-£>  Bank  Blag, 
tors,  New  York,  C°  Chicago,  Illinois 
also  illustrated  C-v  Please  send  copy  of  re- 
booklet,      will         a  port,  illustrated  pamphlet 

be   furnisher!         -  and  f Lirther  Partlculars  re" 

De   rumisnea      ^-       garding    Denver      Reservoir 

upon      re-  ^         Irrigation  Company  b%  bonds. 

quest.  N>' 


Name. 


Street  and  No. 


First    National     Bank    Building,    Chicago         , 
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AN    UNUSUALLY   STRONG 
INVESTMENT 


IN   SMALL   DENOMINATIONS 
$100     $500     $1,000 

First  Mortgage  6% 

Guaranteed  Gold  Bonds 

Secured  by :  Fir"  ^^ZlCCn^  Agri" 

Protected  by :  Uniled  i1^",^™™""' 

GUARANTEED  BY 

American  Water  Works  and  Guarantee 
Company   of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Paid-up  Capital  and  Surplus,  $3,600,000 
Established  1882 

For  further  reference  write  to 

First  National  Bank         Commonwealth  Trust  Co. 
Second  National  Bank   Colonial  Trust  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Circular   and    handsomely    illustrated    volume, 
"  Irrigation,"  mailed  free  upon  request. 

H.  M.  Payson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

Battles,  Heye  &  Harrison     W.  H.  Trumbull  &  Co. 

131  South  5th  Street  35  Congress  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Boston,  Mass. 

municipal  &  Corporation  Securities  Co. 

349  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
JAMES  S.  KUHN,  Pres.  L.L.McCLELLAND,  Sec.andTreas. 


X     BONDS 

Netting  3K  to  5'4% 
Denominations  $100,   $250,  $500  and  $1,000 

We  offer  a  wide  selection  of  State,  City, 
County,  Village. 

Our  18  years'  record — no  losses  and  cus- 
tomers in  thirty-one  States — appeals  to  con- 
servative investors. 

Our  offerings  include: 

$100,000  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  4 '     . 

85,000  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  (School),  4% 
15,000  Topeka,  Kansas,  4h'  i 
50.000  Little  Rock,  Ark.  (School),  5% 
25,000  Texarkana,  Ark.  (School).  6'  , 
55,000  Butler  County,  Mo.  (Drain),  6% 
70,000  Bates  County.  Mo.  (Drain),  6% 
30,000  Monona  County.  la.  (Drain),  6% 
And  many  other  issues. 
Send  for  our  Booklet  D,  "An  Argument  for  Tax  Bonds" 

All  legal  opinions  by  well  known  attor- 
neys. 

Get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list. 

St.  Louis,  ChicagOt  New  York  and  other 
Eastern  and  Western  references. 

WILLIAM  R.  COMPTON  CO. 

229  Merchanls-Laclede  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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TYPEWRITER     BARGAINS 

-  ^._  115.00  and  up      Mam   ol  these 

machines  have  been  in  use  less 
than  sixt:  days,  are  h*  good  us 
new,  and  we  guarantee  i  hem  i" 
give  exactly  the  ■.huh-  service 
Write  ns  before  yon  bay,  stating 
make  "f  machine  yon  prefi  i 
\\  e  will  cm'  \.mi  the  beat  tj  pe 
writer  bargains  ever  offered 
i  shipped  subject  <•<  examlnat  Ion 
■•LAI  i.lll.l\  I  Ml  WRITER  I  \. 
I IH  n. ml  HlriK.,  It,  bonis,  Ho. 


The  basis  on  which  the  conversion  can  be 
made  profitable  depends  on  the  price  you 
pay  for  the  bond.  If  you  buy  it  below 
par  you  <lo  not  have  to  wait  until  the  basis 
mentioned  in  the  bond  is  reached." 

The  writer  particularizes  as  follows  as 
to  some  well-known  convertible  bonds: 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  3  J  per  cent,  con- 
vertible, due  in  1915;  convertible  into 
stock  of  the  company  at  S75  a  share  (par 
value  being  $50).  Since  the  stock  is  sell- 
ing at  118  for  the  full  share  of  $100.  01 
$59  for  the  half  share,  it  would  not  be 
profitable  to  convert  now.  Since  this 
bond  may  now  be  bought  at  about  90  £ 
and  interest  (which  would  make  the  yield 
as  a  bond  about  5.10  per  cent.),  the  actual 
conversion  basis  tor  the  half  shares  would 
be  when  the  stock  sold  at  about  68. 

"Atchison  5  pc>-  cent,  convertible,  due 
in  191 7;  convertible  into  common  stock 
on  the  basis  of  ten  shares  of  stock,  par 
value  of  $100,  for  each  $1,000  bond.  Thus, 
par  is  the  basis  of  conversion,  but  the  stock 
is  now  selling  at  74,  and  a  conversion 
would  be  unwise,  for  the  price  of  the  bond 
is  96  and  interest,  which  would  make  the 
yield  as  a  bond  5.65  per  cent. 

"Union  Pacific  Convertible  4  per  cent., 
due  in  1929;  convertible  into  common 
stock  at  $175  a  share.  The  price  at  the 
time  this  is  written  is  84  and  interest, 
which  would  make  the  yield,  as  a  bond, 
about  5.30  per  cent.  The  stock  is  selling 
at  about  125.  Thus  the  actual  conver- 
sion basis  for  profit  would  be  when  the 
stock  has  risen  above  147." 

Discussing  the  short-term  note  the  writer 
cites  as  "the  first  and  most  important  in- 
ducement that  it  affords  a  very  high 
yield."  But  this  high  yield  "only  lasts  a 
comparatively  short  time,  and  the  investor 
is  forced  to  seek  new  employment  for  his 
money  and  run  the  risk  of  getting  less  re- 
turn than  before."     He  continues: 

"Just  now  the  principal  form  of  short- 
term  investment  is  the  short-term  note 
which  runs  from  one  to  five  years. 

"The  notes  of  such  well-known  railroads 
as  the  New  York  Central,  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  Michigan  Central, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
all  5  per  cent,  and  maturing  in  19 10,  may 
be  bought  at  the  time  this  article  is  writ- 
ten at  prices  to  make  the  yield  range  from 
5.25  to  5.60  per  cent.  Notes  like  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  5  per 
cent.,  due  in  joio,  yield  6.75  per  cent.; 
while  the  notes  of  public-service  corpora- 
tions of  good  earning  capacity  yield  7 A 
and  8  per  cent.  Industrial  notes  yield  as 
much  as  10.30  per  cent. 

"Short-term  notes  arc  suitable  for  peo- 
ple who  will  need  their  funds  within  a  few 
years;  as,  for  example,  those  who  may 
want  money  to  put  into  a  business  or  meet 
a  mi  irtgage  in  10 10." 


For  Sale  at  a  Bargain 

AT  CLAVERACK,  Near  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

I'lio  Property  known  »s  Hndsos  River  Institute.  It  constats 
of  20  ncrea  of  land  and  two  large  buildings,  containing 
.ii'"iit  260  rooms.  Suitable  for  Bummer  Boarding  House, 
I.  Hnnltarinm,  Home  for  Convalescents  Ised  People 
or  Orphan  Aarlnm.  Vers  healthy.  Good  spring  water 
fond,  gymnnaium,  mul  athletic  Held  on  premises  Price 
$12,000.     Address 

JOHN  C.  HAVEMEYER,  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 


FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING 


OOUUMNS       OPEN        TO       O  O  (M   6    E  R  V  A  T  1  V   E 
INVESTMENT         A N N O U N O K M E N TQ  ONLY 


FIDELITY  &  SURETY 

BONDS 

|WjJE  offer  the  most  im- 
II A  J  proved  and  up-to-date 
contracts  and  we  pay 
all  losses  immediately.  We 
have  no  political  affiliations. 
Write  for  Particulars 

Empire  State  Surety  Co. 

$6  William  St.    -    Ilew  Vork 

Offices  in  all  important  cities 


NVESTIGATE  YOUR. 

NSURANCE 


AN  actuary  of  30  years' 

perience  will,  for  a  nom- 
inal fee,  give  uninfluenced 
advice  on  any  questions  per- 
taining to  Life  Insurance. 

Do  you  know  what  vour  present  policy  gives 
you  and  whether  it  is  what  you  asked  and  paid  for  r 

Are  you  thinking  of  taking  a  policy  and  are 
uncertain  what  kind  is  best  for  you  ? 

As  former  Actuary  of  the  Iowa  Insurance 
Dept.,  I  can  give  you  expert  advice.  I  accept 
no  compensation  from  companies  or  agents. 

Policies  can  be  sent  care  of  the  Iowa  Nat. 
Bank,   Des  Moines,  if  desired. 

Correspomience  invited. 

FREDERIC  S.  WITHINGTON 

General  Consulting  Actuary 
1032  Fleming  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  lows 


FOR  OVER 
THIRTEEN 
YEARS 


M 

^^^•^^^^^  tins  company   has   (icon  in 

▼  business. 

It  has  regularly  paid  6  per  cent,  on  Certifi- 
cates of  Deposit  .running  for  two  years — 5  per 
cent,  interest  on  Savings  Accounts,  subject  to 
withdrawal  without  notice  at  any  time — And 
the  fact  that  during  all  these  years  it  has  con- 
stantly grown  stronger  and  stronger  is  positive 
evidence  that  its  business  methods  are  thor- 
oughly sound  and  conservative. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  THE  BOOK 

giving  full  details  as   to   this   Company's   re- 
sponsibility,  methods,  etc. 

There  isn't  a  sounder,  more  convenient  and 
at  the  same  time  profitable  investment  anywhere 
than  our  6  per  cent.  Certificates  of  Deposit. 

Calvert  mortgage  &  Deposit  Company 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,   Md. 
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4'ross-eyed  Drama. — With  perfect  apathy  the  vil- 
lage resident  listened  to  the  city  visitor's  account  of 
the  joys  and  excitement  of  life  in  town.  "We  get 
everything  here  that  is  worth  seeing,"  said  the  vil- 
lager. "Why,  last  week  we  had  the  champion  brass 
band  here,  the  week  before  the  greatest  cornet-player 
in  the  country,  and  this  week  we  are  going  to  have 
a  great  production  of  the  drama,  'Lewis  the  Cross- 
Eye.'     I  tell  you  that  is  going  to  be  tiptop." 

"What  did  you  say  was  the  name  of  the  play?" 
asked  the  visitor. 

"Here,  have  a  look  for  yourself,"  said  the  proud 
villager,  as  he  pulled  out  a  grubby,  much-folded  pro- 
gram, announcing  "a  grand  production  of  'Louis 
XL'  " — Le  Temps. 


Too  Much  for  the  Old  Man.  —  "Good  morning, 
sir,"  said  the  artist,  politely,  "that's  a  perfect  cow 
of  yours  down  there  in  the  field,  I'd  like  to  paint  her 
if  you  don't  mind." 

"By  heck!"  exclaimed  Farmer  Korntop;  "I 
reckon  ye  won't.  Git  outer  hyar!  I'm  tired  o'  you 
'Perkins'  Purple  Pills'  fellers." — Philadelphia  Press. 


Hard  Lines. — Tess — "Mad  at  him?  Why,  he 
"wrote  a  lovely  poem  to  her." 

Jess — "Yes;  but  she  never  read  it.  When  she 
saw  the  title  of  it  she  tore  the  whole  thing  up  in  a  fit 
of  anger.  You  see,  he  called  it  'Lines  on  Mabel's 
Face.'  " — Philadelphia  Press. 


Learning  Early. — A  Sunday-school  teacher  had 
been  telling  her  class  the  story  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan. When  she  asked  them  what  the  story  meant, 
a  little  boy  said,  "It  means  that  when  I  am  in  trouble 
my  neighbors  must  help  me." — The  Universalist 
Leader. 


A  Safe  Guess. — Ellerton — "I  would  like  to 
know  where  all  the  bright  girls  of  the  past  are." 

B ron son — "I  should  say  that  some  of  them  are 
administering  cautious  doses  of  paregoric  to  the 
bright  girls  of  the  future." — Christian  Word. 


Spent  It  All. — Amazed  at  the  brevity  of  little 
four-year-old  Grade's  nap,  her  mother  asked  her 
why  she  awakened  so  soon.  "Why,"  replied  Gracie, 
looking  up  in  childish  astonishment,  "I  slept  all  the 
sleep  I  had." — The  Universalist  Leader. 


Not  His  Fault. — A  first-grade  boy  brought  per- 
fect spelling  papers  home  for  several  weeks,  and  then 
suddenly  began  to  miss  five  and  six  out  of  ten. 

"How's  this,  son?"  asked  his  father. 

"Teacher's  fault,"  replied  the  boy. 

"How  is  it  the  teacher's  fault? " 

"She  moved  the  little  boy  that  sat  next  to  me." 
— Christian  Leader. 


Slippery. — Patience — "I  see  dainty  Indian  mus- 
lins are  made  from  fibers  of  the  banana-tree." 

Patrice — "They  ought  to  be  easy  to  slip  on." — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


As  Advertised. — "What's  your  time?"  asked 
the  old  farmer  of  the  brisk  salesman. 

"Twenty  minutes  after  five.  What  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

"I  want  them  pants,"  said  the  old  farmer,  leading 
the  way  to  the  window  and  pointing  to  a  ticket 
marked  "Given  away  at  5.10." — Judge. 


Or  Wept. — Poet — "What  do  you  think  of  this 
little  poem  of  mine,  '  She  would  not  smile'?" 

Edito" — "I  think  if  you  had  read  the  poem  to 
her  she  would  have  smiled."— Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Spelling  Reform. — "What  I  wants  to  see,"  said 
Uncle  Eben,  "is  some  kin'  o'  spellin'  reforms  foh 
dese  here  spells  o'  weather  we's  gettin'." — Washing- 
ton Star. 
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Furniture  for  a  library  should  be 
distinctive    without  being  obtrusive. 
Because  it  combines  the  elements 
of    beauty    and    utility     to    such    a 
marked  degree,   the   Mission  type  of 
Slobc^Vcroickc  "Elastic"  Book-Case 
appeals   directly    to    people    seeking 
correct    ideas    in    library    furniture. 
This  style,  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion,  is  furnished  only    in  quartered 
oak    and    mahogany   with    plain,    leaded  and  plate  glass  doors. 

Slobe^Vcroiekc  "  Elastic  "  Book-Cases  are  also  made  in  two  other  styles  known 
as  Standard  and  Ideal. 

It  is  the  only  sectional  book-case  made  in  eight  different  finishes  of  quartered 
oak  and  mahogany — graded  in  sizes  to  take  any  book  published — and  in  lengths 
to  fit  most  any  space. 

Carried  in  stock  by  nearly  1500  agents.  Where  not  represented  we  ship  on 
approval — freight  paid.     Write  for  catalogue.    M-108. 


ffrio  £51ttl>*rY&rni<»l£*  (?«      Branch  Stores:  Mew  York,   380-382  Broadway   cor.    While 
«JU«  ^f^^.^^^f  y*  ***    Chicago,  224-228  Wabash  Ave.  Boston,  91-93  Federal  St. 
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CAREFUL,  painstaking  attention  to  every  de- 
tail of  construction  is  insisted  upon  by  the 
builders  of  the  Austin  Organ.      Their  strict 
adherence  to  this  principle  is  in  large  measure  re- 
sponsible for  the  tonal  and  mechanical  perfection 
of  their  instruments. 

The  Austin  Organ  Co.  offer  to  the  public  the 
simplest,  most  reliable  and  durable  instrument  on 
the  market — the  outcome  of  years  of  patient  study. 


PprPIVPfC  <Sfllp?  A  $56.00  Library  0FnTy  $24.50 

IVCLCI  VC13   OatW  •  l5  Massive  Volumes 


Wonderful  opportunity  to  get  these  fifteen 
magnificently  bound  volumes,  comprising  the 
Library  of  Universal  History,  for  loss  than 
lialf  value.  The  publishers  have  failed.  We. 
as  receivers,  must  dispose  of  enough  sets  to  pay 
the  obligations  of  the  publishers.  For  a  lim- 
ited time  we'll  send  you  a  set  for  free  examina- 
tion without  asking  you  to  pay  le.  down. 

Send  Us  Your  Address  °ey£  sr^a9'81 

like  to  receive  for  free  examination  the  15  volumes  of 
the  Library  of  Universal   History   in  your  home,  and 
we  will  send  them  to  you,  charges  prepaid.     Look 
over  these  books  for  a  week,  and  then   if  you 
decide  that  you  do  not  want  them  send  them 
back  to  us  at  our  expense.    If  you  wish  to  keep 
this  superb  work  send  only  50  cents,  and  $"2.00 
a  month  for  twelve  months— only  $"24.50  for  this 
$56.00  library. 

The  Library  of  Universal  History  ia  a 
romplete  history  of  the  whole  world  written  by  America's 
greatest  historians  and  endorsed  by  America's  greatest 
scholars.  There  are  over  5,000  pages,  100  finely  engraved 
maps  and  700  full-page  illustrations.     Don't  delay. 

Write  to  um  at  once.  Without  obligation  or  ex- 
pense we  want  you  to  examine  this  grand  work  in  your 
home  for  a  week  before  deciding.     Write  to-day. 

American  Underwriters  Corporation 

Receivers 
Department  245—240  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


Each  volume  7  inches  wi 
and    10    inches    high  ; 
weight,  boxed,  nearly 

75  Pounds 


L.D, 
4-25 

jp      Free 
r  v°'   Coupon 

a*      American  Lin- 
^      derwriters  Cor> 
J>      porat'n,  Receiver! 
<>,  Dept.245 

£<V       240  Wabash,  Chicago 

^,  Without  expense  or  obliga- 

<>  tion  to  purchase,  I  would  like 

*  to  examine  the  Library  of  t'ni* 

-Jfr  v,-rsal  History  in  mv  home  for  a 

<S  week  as  per  your  special  offer. 

Name 

Address 
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THE'BEST  "LIGHT 


The  "Best"  Lights  are  made  of  fewest  possible 
parts;  no  wires  to  ground,  no  danger  of  asphyxi- 
ation, nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  <J  Brighter  than 
electricity,  and  costs  less  than  kerosene.  No 
grease,  dirt  or  odor.  <J  Catalog  and  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  installing  the  "Best"  System  in  church, 
public  and  office  buildings,  stores,  factories,  resi- 
dences, etc.,  furnished  on  request.  Any  number 
of  lights.  Lamps  from  too  to  2,000  candle  power. 
<J    Agents    wanted    everywhere.       Write    to-day. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

92  EAST  FIFTH   ST.,  CANTON,  OHIO 
I  OWN  YOUR  OWN  CAS  PLANT 
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FLAT  CLASP 

GARTERS 


Whatever  the  position  of  the  legs— crossed,  walking,  standing— the  BRIGHTON  Garter  lies  as 
flat  :isa  coin. 

.\o  metal  parts  touch  the  skin  or  clothing.     Hence,  irritation  ofthe  leg  1*  impossible. 

MO  I'M  1 1 1 "-  or  tearing  of  the  sock.  The  patented  flat  swivel  clasp  is  as  responsive 
as  the  needle  of  n  compass. 

Xo  Uctackiug  ofthe  garter.    The  grip  will  not  let  go  unless  you  deliberately  undo  it. 

BRIGHTON  FLAT  CLASP  GARTER8 

ide   <>f  pure  silk    web    in   all  standard   colors,    also  in    fancy    striped  and     figured    effects 
■■rice   25  Cents    a  Pair,    at  your   dealer's  or  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.,  718  Market  St.,  Dept.  "L,"  Philadelphia 

Makers  of  ''Brighton'*  Elastic  and  Leather  Garters  and  "Pioneer*'  Suspenders. 


'He  hd,d  smaJl  skill  o>  horse  Hesh 
who  boughh&goose  ho  ride  onVBontteke 
is      ordinary  so&ps   , 


G 


COr*nlO»T1 


is  SAPG  L-t  O  #• 

Try  ewCd,ke  of-iha^nd  be  convinced. 


trade  mark,  which  has  been  branded 
on  the  toes  of  our  products  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  has  a  double  value. 

g-JL  //fi  It    means   your  protection    and    ours 

\£0/*^^^^       against  inferior  substitutes. 

It  means  that  when  you  demand  <&**»»£•  socks  from  a 
dealer  he  has  got  to  give  them  to  you,  or  else  admit  that  he 
is  behind  the  times  and  does  not  carry  the  <&*«*n£r  line. 
When  you  buy  from  your  dealer,  look  for  the  trade  mark. 
If  he  doesn't  carry   «g~*»£"  socks,  then  send  your  order,  with  remit- 
tance, to  us  and  state  size. 

cOsgng-  socks  are  seamless,  fast  colors,  and  made  from  yarns  combed 
and  spun  in  our  own  mill,  which  we  absolutely  guarantee  to  be  superior 
to  the  highest  standard  tests  for  strength  and  durability. 

Ask  your  good  dealer  for  Shawknit  Socks. 

Style  19S9.     Solid  fast  Snow  black 

Style  SPI.     Oxford  mixture,  white  inside 

are  two  of  our  medium  weight  cotton  socks.     25c.  a  pair;  6  pairs  in 

box,  (1.50;  sizes,  l)  to  11J4  inclusive. 

Sent  to  any  address  in  U.  S.  upon  receipt  of  price 

Our  beautiful  Illustrated,  colored  catalogue 
shows  styles  and  prices  and  gives  useful  and 
valuable  stocking  Information.  We  want  you 
to  have  It     Write  for  It  to-day. 

SHA  W  STOCKING  CO. 
4  Smith  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

April  10.  —  Three  well-known  anarchists  and  a 
cartload  of  dynamite  are  captured  in  Paris. 

April  11. — The  Japanese  steamer  America  leaves 
Hongkong  for  San  Francisco  without  a  sin- 
gle package  of  Chinese  goods, .  owing  to  the 
boycott. 

The  German  armored  cruiser  Bliicher,  costing 
So, <)  15,000  and  having  a  displacement  of  15,000 
tons,  is  launched  at  Kiel. 

April  12  —The  new  British  Cabinet  is  announced. 
There  are  few  changes.  David  Lloyd-George  is 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  post 
formerly  held  by  Mr.  Asquith;  John  Morley  is 
made  a  peer,  but  retains  his  post  as  Secretary 
for  India. 

April  13. — The  American  Asiatic  squadron  is  as- 
sembling at  Subig  Bay  in  preparation  for  its 
cruise  on  April  15  to  the  principal  ports  of 
China  and  Japan. 

April  14. — The  Danish  Folkething  adopts  the 
government  franchise  bill  which  gives  to  women 
tax-payers  the  right  to  vote  in  communal 
elections. 

Domestic. 

General. 

April  12. — Fire  devastates  the  manufacturing, 
tenement,  and  retail  districts  of  Chelsea,  Mass., 
causing  a  loss  of  several  million  dollars  and  des- 
troying many  public  buildings,  churches,  stores, 
and  dwellings.  Thirteen  persons  are  killed  and 
fifty  injured. 

April  13. — The  New  England  Methodist  Episcopal 
Conference  votes  in  favor  of  removing  the 
church  ban  from  dancing,  card-playing,  and 
theater-going. 

April  14. — The  battle-ship  fleet  arrives  at  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

April  15. — The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company, 
in  answer  to  a  complaint  of  poor  service,  de- 
nies the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, alleging  that  the  law  creating  that 
body  is  unconstitutional. 


Washington. 

April  11. — Treaties  for  determining  the  Canadian 
boundary  and  regulating  the  fisheries  of  the 
Great  Lakes  are  signed  at  the  State  Department 
by  Secretary  Root  and  Ambassador  Bryce. 

April  12.  —  It  is  said  in  Washington  that  President 
Roosevelt  will  spend  a  year  after  the  expiration 
of  his  term  in  traveling  abroad. 

April  13. — Congress  receives  a  message  from  the 
President  vetoing  a  bill  extending  the  time  for 
building  a  dam  across  the  Rainy  River  and  de- 
nouncing the  practise  of  giving  away  valuable 
national  resources. 

April  14. — A  message  from  the  President  urging 
that  four  battle-ships  instead  of  two  be  provided 
for,  is  read  in  both  Houses. 

Senator   Foraker   makes   a   long   speech   on   the 
Brownsville  affair. 

April  15. — The  proposition  for  four  battlvs-ships, 
advocated  by  the  President,  is  defeated  in  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  199  to  83:  the  Naval  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  of  two  ships  being 
adopted. 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  an  d  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated)  *-*  + 

by  William  II.  Walling,  A.M.,  M  Z>.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  ;i  Young  Man  Should  Have, 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have, 

Knowledge  .\  Father  Bhould  Have. 

Knowledge  ;»  Father  Should  Import  to  Hi«  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have, 

Knowledge  n  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have, 
Knowledges  Mother  Should  Import  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Sho<  U  Have, 
Rleh    Cloth    Rinding,    Pull     Gold    Stamp,    IMuitrated,    92.00 
Write  for  **  Other  Peopled  Opinion*  "  and  Table  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,     Phlla.,  Pa* 
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THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S    EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  4  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


The  Lexicographer  does  not  amwer  anony- 
mous communications. 

"D.  M.,"  Louisville,  Ky. — The  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  oaths  is  "odhz"  and  not  "oths."  That  is 
the  pronunciation  recorded  as  correct  by  all  the 
dictionaries  to  which  we  have  access. 

"T.  M.  S.,"  Amesbury.  Mass. — "What  is  the 
chemical  term  for  terra  alba,  and  what  is  the  sub- 
stance used  for  ? 

Terra  alba  is  a  clay  used  in  pottery,  chiefly  for 
pipes;  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  pipe-clay.  In 
chemistry  it  is  an  aluminum  silicate. 

"W.  A.  H.,"  Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  preferred 
s-iclling  of  any  word  in  a  dictionary,  when  two  or 
more  forms  are  recorded,  is  always  the  form  given 
first. 

"E.  G.,"  Passaic,  N.  J. — (i)  A  morganatic  mar- 
riage may  not  exist  simultaneously  with  a  perfect 
marriage.      Either  one  may  take  place,  but  not  both. 

(2)  The  verb  "to  thank"  may  be  followed  by  an 
object  expresst  or  understood,  or  the  object  may 
precede  it. 

"Querist,"  Ulysses,  Fla. — The  word  hanway  is  not 
in  any  of  the  dictionaries  to  which  we  have  access. 
It  is  probably  a  playful  allusion  to  Jonas  Hanway, 
the  traveler,  who  introduced  the  umbrella  into 
London. 

"G.  D  K.,"  Mandarin,  Fla. — In  the  sentence  you 
cite,  the  expression  "anything  else"  is  a  substantive 
phrase.  Taken  separately,  "anything"  is  a  pro- 
noun and  "else"  is  an  adverb.  When  used  with 
pronouns  and  some  nouns,  "else"  has  the  force  of 
an  adjective. 

"V.  McB.  W.,"  Norfolk,  Va. — The  word  "bric- 
a-brac"  is  correctly  pronounced  brik'a-brac" — i  as 
in  pin;   the  first  a  as  in  sofa,  and  the  last  as  in  at. 

"X.  L.,"  Cross  Lake,  Minn. — "What  is  phenacetin, 
and  what  effect  does  it  have  on  the  human  system  ?  " 

Phenacetin  is  a  white  crystalline  coal-tar  com- 
pound used  in  medicine  as  an  antipyretic,  analgesic, 
or  antirheumatic. 

Constant  Reader,  Cleveland,  O. — "What  is  the 
proper  way  to  spell  Gunevariusf" 

If  our  correspondent   refers   to   the    violin-maker 

Giuseppe  Antonio  Guarneri  of  Cremona  (1683-1 745), 

the    Latinized   form   of   the   name   would   be   Guar- 

nerius.     We  can  not  identify  the  name  Gunevarius. 

Guarneri  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  Guarnieri. 

"Mrs.  M.  D.  W.,"  Pasadena,  Cal. — The  matter 
we  quoted  containing  the  Dutch  idiom  "Daus  maar 
op"  was  quoted  verbatim  from  Dr.  Samuel  Ramsey's 
work  on  the  "English  Language,"  p.  411.  The  words 
"maar  op"  are  found  in  the  "Nederlandsch-Engelsch 
Woordenboek,"  as  in  the  phrase  Fire  away!  "Schiet 
er  maar  op  los!" 

The  difference  between  piece  and  slice  is  that,  while 

a  piece  may  be  broken,  a  slice  must  be  cut,  or  appear 

as  if  cut. 

"R.  E.  W.,"  Wahuapitee,  Ont.— "(1)  What  is  the 
correct  pronunciation 'of  St.  Louis?  (2)  Is  the  pro- 
nunciation you  give  the  common  practise  among  the 
educated  people  of  that  city?  (3)  What  rule  is  gen- 
erally followed  in  English-speaking  countries  in  pro- 
nouncing such  names  as  Louisburg  and  Louisville?" 

(1)  "Saint  Louis"  is  pronounced  in  two  ways — 

saint  loo'is  or  loo'ee.     (2)  The   first   pronunciation 

is   preferred,    altho    the    second    is   quite   allowable. 

(3)  "Louisburg"  is  pronounced  loo'is-burg.  "Louis- 
ville" is  pronounced  loo'is-vil  or  loo'i-vil,  preferably 
the  former.  There  is  no  rule  on  the  subject,  but 
the  tendency  is  to  pronounce  them  as  spelled  (e.g., 
Prairie  du  Chien,  pray'ree  du  sheen;  Fond  d,u  Lac, 
fond  du  lack). 

MISS  HESS'  FRENCH  SCHOOL 

For  Young  Ladies 

For  Supplementary  Study  (18  years). 

145  Avenue  Victor  Hugo,  Paris,  France. 
Care  Rev.  Db.  MOTTET,  47  West  20th  Street,  New  York. 


The  literary  Digest 
SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


THE    ELY    SCHOOL    For    Girls 

GREENWICH,     GOININ. 

One  of  the  best  equipped  schools  for  girls  in  the  country.  Beautifully  located,  overlooking  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  only  50  minutes  from  New  York  City  Building  new  and  specially  designed  for  the  school.  College  prepara- 
tory and  general  course.  Modeling,  drawing,  choral  and  sight  singing  included  in  every  grade.  Grounds  25  acres 
in  area.     Gymnasium.     Outdoor  sports.     Catalogue  on  request. 


An  ideal  school  for  girls  and  young  women,  located  on  a 
beautiful  estate  of  10  acres,  within  the  National  Capital. 
Surrounded  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  many  and  varied 
educational  institutio'ns  for  which  Washington  isfamed. 
Cultured  instructors;  delightful  home  life;  re- 
fined associations;  sight  seeins  systematized;  social 
advantages  wholesome.  Preparatory,  Cirtificate  and 
College  Courses.  Music,  Art.  Elocution.  Catalogue  on 
Request. 

K.  MEXEFEE,  President,  3rd  and  T  Sts.,  K.  E.    Washington,  D.  C. 


Massachusetts,  Norton. 

Wheaton  Seminary  "Young  Women 

Rev.  Samuel  V.  Cole,  A.M.,  D.D.,  President. 

74th  year  beains  Sept.  16th.  19ns.  Endowed.  Certificates 
to  college.  Advanced  courses  for  high-school  graduates 
and  others.  Art  and  music.  Native  French  and  German. 
New  dining  hall  and  dormitories.  Modern  gymnasium, 
with  resident  instructor;  tennis,  basket-ball,  field-hockey, 
etc.  Steam  and  electricity.  Healthful  location  within 
30  miles  of  Boston.  For  catalogue  and  views,  address 
WHEATON    SEMINARY.   Norton.  Mass. 


Washington,  D.  C,  1G51  Connecticut  Ave. 

Laise-Phillips  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Women 

Honor  system  develops  true  womanliness  and  modest 
self-reliance.  Elective  or  College  Preparatory.  Two 
years  collegiate  course  for  high  school  graduates.  Art, 
Music,  Native  Language  Teachers.    Domestic  Science. 

Mrs.  J.  Sylvester  Phillips,  Prin. 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  190G  Florida  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Gunston  Hall 

A  beautiful  Colonial  Home   School  for  Young  Ladies. 
Illustrated  catalogue. 

Mr.  and  Mbs.  Beverley  R.  Mason,  Principals. 
Miss  E.  M.  Clark.  LL.A.,  Associate  Principal. 


INCLESIDE-A  School  for  Girls. 

New  Milford,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

School  year  begins  Tuesday,  October  6, 1908. 

MRS,  WM.  D.  BLACK,  Patroness 


Saint  John's 
Summer    Cavalry    School 

A  school  of  recreation. 
Complete  equipment  •for  sports  and 
pleasures  of  a  boy's  summer  vacation. 
Tutoring  if  desired. 
Constant  supervision.      Apply  to 

WILLIAM  VERBECK,  Saint  John'8,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Peekskill  Academy 


"7Cth  Year  begins  Sept.  22. 


Over  3.000  Former  Students. 
College  Preparatory.      Cottages  and  Dormitories. 

Enrollment  UPPER  SCHOOL,  Ages  (15-19)  118 
(1908)       LOWtR  SCHOOL,  Ages  (11-14)  41 

For  catalogue  address 
THE   PRINCIPALS.   Lock  Box  D,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WELLESLEY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

Wellesley,  Massachusetts 

Offers  an  unusual  plan  of  education.     Send  for  Catalogue. 


SCHOOL  OF 
EXPRESSION 


Mind.  Body,  Voice— has  led  in 
methodsof  teaching  speaking  for 
25  years.  Come  to  headquarters. 
Slimmer     Terms.       Send     for 

Dr.  Curry'snew  books "MU'XDATIONS."  "KROWNING," etc. 
Address  the  Pres.,  S.  S.  CURRY.  Litt.D. 

301  PrEROE  Building,  -  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Ohio  Conservatory  of  Music 

233  West  Seventh  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Offers  unrivalled  opportunities  for  the  study  of  Music,  Dramatic  Art. 
1'ainting.  Faculty  of  specialists.  Delightful  home  life.  Students  may 
enter  at  any  time.     Summer  term.     Fifty  scholarships.      For  catalogue 

address  Mrs.  K.  C.  (iltlMVi.KH.  Directress. 


Massachusetts,  Natick. 

Walnut  Hill  School 

A  college  preparatory  school  for  girls.  Seventeen  miles 
from  Boston.  Miss  CONANT,  Miss  BIGELOW  or  the 
Secretary  will  be  at  the  school  on  Wednesdays  of  July 
and  August. 


New  York,  New  York,  2042  Fifth  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Scoville's  SgJMS: 

Music,  Art,  Languages.    Home  rare  and  social  life.    Special 
;iud    regular   studies.       Out-door    exercise.       Annex    in 
Paris.    Open  all  year. 
Summer  Travel  Party,  sailing  June  6.  1908. 


New  York.   Briareliff  Manor. 

Miss  Knox's  School  for  Girls. 

The  next  school   year  will  open  on  Thursday  the  8th  of 
October.    Terms  $1,000  per  year.    Address 
Miss  Mart  Alice  Knox.  Briareliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 


The  Catharine  Aiken  School 

FOR    GIRLS 

Stamford,  Conn.,  Near  New  York  City. 

Address  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Scovllle  Devin,  A.B.(  Wellesley} 


STOCKBRIDGE  HALL        <^™ar. 

College  Preparatory  and  Home  School  for  Girls. 
ALICE  DUKOIJR,  A.M.  1  Columbia  .,  Principal,  TAKJIOUTH,  HE. 


15th  SUMMER  SESSION -1908 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

8  Weeks— June  22  to  August  14 
Arts,  Engineering,  Medicine,  Law,  Pharmacy 

Over  226  courses  for  Tea«hrr>,  Uradnatti,  Undergraduate!. 
Preparatory  courses.  University  credit  given.  Expenses 
low.  Delightful  location.  1064  students  last  summer. 
For  particulars  address  EDWARD  II.  KRAI'S.  Nec'y, 
Hli  Oakland  Ave.,   Ann   Arbor,  Mich. 


New  Jersey,  Montolaik,  43  Walden  Place. 

Montclair  Academy    headmaster"  Mim^y 

organization.  Gymnasium  and  swimming  pool.  "Your 
Boy  and  Our  School  "  is  a  little  book  which  will  interest 
parents,  no  matter  where  their  sons  are  educated. 

John  G.  MacVicak,  A.M. 


New  Jersey,  Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 

BORDENTOWN  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Our  first  aim  is  to  make  strong,   manly,  successful  men — physically, 
mentally,  morally.     College  and  business  preparation. 

IlluHtrated  book  and  Bchool  paper. 
Rev.T.H.Landon.  A.M..  D.D.,  Prin. :  Lieut.  -Col  T.D.Landon,  Comm'd't 

Camp  Algonquin 

Asquam  Lake,  N.  H.  A  select  camp  for  manly  boys. 
Tutoring,  outdoor  sports.  Personal  supervision.  Twenty- 
third  year  begins  June  26.      Circulars  sent  on  application. 

EDWIN  DeMERITTK.  ISO  Beacon  St..  Boston.  Mass. 

ON  THE 
COAST  OF  MAINE 

Rest,  Recreation  and  Study.     Six  Instructors. 

Write  to  A.  G.  RANDALL, 
ART  CLUB, PROVIDENCE,  R.  1. 

LOOKl  \«.   FOR  A  .SCHOOL,  OR  CAMP? 

YOU  CAN  FIND  the  SCHOOL  WANTED 

by  writing  SCHOOL  AGENCY,  826-41  Park  Row,  New  York 


ART  COLONY 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  RARE  BARGAIN 


Regular  Price 
Special  Price 


Save 


$a  *i8 


Several  months  ago  we  secured  a  limited  edition  of  Muhlbach's  Library  of  Historical  Romances  which  we  offered  to  our 
subscribers  at  the  low  price  of  S22.00 — payable  in  small,  easy  instalments.  The  regular  price  of  this  edition  of  the  books  was  $40.00,  and 
the  big  saving  of  $18.00  which  we  were  able  to  effect  was  an  inducement  which  was  instantly  appreciated,  and  the  books  were  all  sold 
out.  The  pni  e  at  which  we  sold  these  beautiful  volumes  represents  little  more  than  cost  to  manufacturer.  In  fact,  one  manufacturer  is 
now  offering  Muhlbach's  Historical  Romances  "without  the  middleman's  profit" — "direct-fromour-factory-to-your-home  " — at  a  consider- 
ably higher  price  than  we  asked! 

We  now  have  an  opportunity  of  securing  another  edition  of  these  great  books,  but  in  order  to  offer  them  at  our  former  low  price — 
$22.00 — we  must  buy  2,000  sets. 

OUR  OFFER:  Despite  the  advance  in  material  and  labor  since  the  former  edition  was  made,  we  guarantee  that  this  second  edition 
will  be  as  sumptuous  as  the  first  edition  and  perfect  in  all  particulars.  The  terms  of  payment  will  be  very  easy — $1.00  after  you  have  in- 
spected the  books,  and  only  $1.00  per  month  for  twenty-one  months — a  total  of  only  $22.00.  The  regular  subscription  price  being  $40.00, 
you  thus  save  $18.00  on  the  work  and  have  nearly  two  years  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  only  by  contracting  for  the  two  thousand  sets  that  we 
can  effect  this  saving  for  you.  We  pay  carriage  charges.  If  the  books  are  not  satisfactory,  return  them  to  us  within  five  days,  at  our 
expense,  and  you  will  owe  us  nothing.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  send  any  money  now — not  until  after  the  books  are  delivered.  But  send 
the  Acceptance  Form  at  once. 


'THESE  18  superb  vol- 
umes  are  on  extra 
quality  of  fine  paper,  large, 
clear  type,  beautifully 
bound  in  red  half-leather, 
with  titles  in  gilt. 


LIBRARY  OF 
HISTORICAL 
ROMANCES 


'"pHESE  18  superb  vol- 
A  umes  are  7^  by  5^ 
inches  in  size,  and  the  en- 
tire library  contains  over 
9,000  pages  of  the  choicest 
reading. 


THESE  18  volumes  of  historical  romances  are  strong,  vivid  stories,  as  well  as  good  history.  No  set  of 
books  published  reproduce  so  vividly  the  social  life  of  the  times  they  describe.  "  Frederick  the  Great 
and  His  Court"  is  the  most  remarkable  romance  ever  issued.  "  Henry  the  Eighth  and  His  Court"  and 
"Joseph  the  Second  and  His  Court"  are  marvels  for  interest  and  instruction.  "Sans  Souci "  and  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Berlin"  are  unrivaled  in  the  entire  domain  of  historical  romance.  All  classes  are  represented  in 
these  volumes  as  they  lived  and  loved,  thought  and  acted.  Thus  the  human  interest  always  prevails  and  has 
given  this  set  of  books  enduring  popularity.  Hundreds  of  historical  characters  are  written  about  in  these 
volumes,  and  their  lives  and  actions  are  described  in  the  most  interesting  style  imaginable.  In  reading  these 
romances  you  really  feel  that  you  are  a  part  of  the  time  and  people  you  are  reading  about. 


TITLES  OF  THE  18  VOLUMES 


Napoleon  and  the  Queen  of  Prussia 

The  Empress  Josephine 

Napoleon  and  Blucher 

Queen  Hortensc 

Marie  Antoinette  and  Her  Son 

Prince  Eugene  and  His  Times 

The  Daughter  of  an  Empress 

8  Joseph  II.  and  His  Court 

9  Frederick  the  Great  and  His  Court 

10  Frederick  the  Great  and  His  Family 

11  Berlin  and  Sans  Souci 
Goethe  and  Schiller 
The   Merchant  of  Berlin  and   Marie 

Theresa  and  her  Fireman 
Louisa  of  Prussia  and  Her  Times 
Old  Fritz  and  the  New  Era 
Andreas  Hofer 

Mohammed  Ali  and  His  House 
Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  Parr 


12 
13 

M 

16 

'7 
18 


WHAT  YOU  SHOULD  DO  ROW-S^EiSS 

Send  no  money  with  it.  When  we  have  received  enough  acceptances  to  make  this  offer 
practicable,  we  will  forward  the  books,  carriage  prepaid.  You  may  keep  them  for  five 
days  for  inspection.  If  they  are  satisfactory  send  us  $1.00 — the  balance  ($21)  you  are 
to  pay  in  monthly  instalments  of  $1  each.  If  the  books  are  not  satisfactory,  notify  us 
and  hold  them  subject  to  our  order. 

But  let  us  have  the  Acceptance  Form  at  your  earliest  convenience. 


SAVE 
$18.00 

by  signing 
attached  blank 

NOW 


_ACCEPTANCE  FORM    LUirary  ol  Historical  Romances 

Fl'NK   \    W  \<-\  \i  I  9   «  OHPANT, 

44-imi  K;tnt  83d  Street,  8Tew  York. 

Gknti.kmkn:  — You    may    forward    lor  inspection    one   s.>t    of  the    "Library   of  Historical 

H ■nees,"   by   Muhlbach,    in  in  volumes,  bound  in  handsome  heuMea.tb.er.     It  ia  understood 

thai  tin-.  is  to  be  ;i  bran-new,  perfect  *<-t  which,  ii  satisfactory  nfter  .%  days'  Inspection,  I  seree 
t'«  purchase  it  tin-  special  price  of  (IS3.00,  payable  $1.00  Ave  day*  after  receipt  of  the  Hooka  and 

11.00  per  month  lor  21   in. tnths.       H  11   also   understood   that    you   are   to   prepay  rarriajre   charge* 
on  the  tat,  ami  that   1  will  hold  the  work  subject  to  your  order  if  I  do  not  care  to  keep  it. 


Nam* . 
P.  4-2V& 
Dats 


City. 


Stats. 
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"F.  L.  \\  .,"  Bost  n,  Mass. — Investigation  of  the 
point  you  raise  shows  that  a  jigger-mast  is,  in  Brit- 
-ige,  the  aftermost  mast  of  a  four-masted  mer- 
chant vessel.  The  uncertainty  as  to  American 
comes  from  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  ves- 
sel* have  been  built  having  not  merely  four,  but  five, 
six,  and  one — the  recently  wrecked  Thomas  W. 
I. an  son-  -seven  masts.  New  names  have  had  to  be 
given — spanker,  driver,  pusher.  In  very  recent  de- 
signs numbers  have  been  substituted  for  names. 
The  naming  of  the  masts  may  have  been  in  some 
respects  a  matter  of  individual  caprice,  and  the 
name  "spanker"  has  perhaps  in  some  cases  been 
-  bstituted  for  "jigger."  But  Shipping  for  Feb- 
ruary 22,  iyo8 — a  New  York  publication — says  (p. 
205):  "Yimicra  would  be  a  full-rigged  ship  without 
her  fourth,  or  'jigger'  mast.  If  her  'jigger'  were 
s  ] ".are-rigged  she  would  be  a  four-masted  ship." 
The  Vimiera  is  a  four-iriasted  vessel  built  in 
Glasgow. 

In  Dixon  Kemp's  "Glossary  of  Technical  Terms," 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  authoritative  works 
in  use  by  yachtsmen,  "jigger-mast"  is  defined  as  the 
mizzen  mast  of  yawl  or  dandy."  A  dandy  is  a  cut- 
ter-rigged vessel  with  lugmizzen  set  on  a  jigger- 
mast.  As  far  as  relates  to  this  class  of  two-masted 
vessels  the  names  "mizssen"  or  "jigger"  mean  the 
same  thing,  the  first  of  these  names  being  more  com- 
monly used. 

"M.  M.  B.,"  New  York.— "(1)  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  whether  it  is  permissible,  in  good  English, 
to  use  either  one  of  the  following  forms?  'A  unique 
hanger  for  druggists'  or  'An  unique,  etc'  1.2)  If 
both  are  correct  which  is  preferable?  (3)  If  'an 
unique.'  etc.,  is. correct  in  writing,  is  'a  unique'  gen- 
erally accepted  as  being  correct  in  speech?" 

Goold  Brown  ("Grammar  of  English  Grammars," 
p.  225)  says  on  this  point:  "An  is  used  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  whenever  the  following  -word  begins  with  a 
voivel  sound;  as,  an  art,  an  end,  an  heir,  an  inch, 
an  ounce,  an  hour,  an  urn.  A  is  used  in  preference 
to  an  whenever  the  following  word  begins  with  a 
consonant  sound;  as,  a  man,  a  house,  a  wonder,  a 
one,  a  yew,  a.  use,  a  ewer.  Thus  the  consonant 
sounds  of  w  and  y,  even  when  .exprest  by  other  letters, 
require  a  and  not  an  before  them." 

The  Standard  Dictionary  says  (p.  72,  col.  2): 
'An  .  .  .  used  like  the  article  a,  but  before  words 
beginning  with  a  vowel  sound;  as,  an  acorn,  an 
honest  man.  The  n  of  early  English  an  began  to 
drop  about  1150.  The  rule  for  dropping  is  given 
by  More  {1532)  and  has  been  repeated  ever  since, 
bit  not  always  followed.  In  the  Bible  (1611)  and 
Shakespeare  (1623)  a  is  tregular,  as  now,  before  all 
consonant  sounds,  including  h  and  u,  eu  pronounced 
y:t.  In  a  few  instances  an  is  found  in  both  books. 
In  Shakespeare  an  -usurer  occurs  once,  a  usurer  five 
times.  .  .  .  The  form  an  is  not  used  before  u,  eu,  in 
Milton,  Cowper,  or  the  Revised  Version,  but  it  oc- 
curs in  Pone  and  in  other  writers,  even  to  our  time. 
Many  writers  in  England  use  an  before  an  unac- 
cented h." 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  "a  unique'  is 
the  usage  sanctioned  by  rule,  altho  a  few  scattered 
authorities  (mostly  not  modern)  use  "an." 

"C.  B.  C."  Mattituck.  N.  Y.— "Please  express  an 
oninion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  expression  'Di- 
vide one  number  into  another.'  Divide  6  into  72 
is  used  instead  of  'divide  72  by  6  '  ? " 

To  find  out  how  many  times  one  number  is  con- 
tained by  another  we  divide  the  smaller  number 
into  the  larger  or  the  larger  number  by  the  smaller. 
The  process  performed  determines  the  correct  prepo- 
sition to  use. 

"O.  H.  G.,"  Oakland,  Cal .— "In  Lindsay's  'His- 
tory of  the  Reformation'  I  find  this  phrase,  or  its 
equivalent,  repeatedly:  'The  presence  of  this  chap- 
ter prevented  the  book  being  accented  by  the  Es- 
tates.' I  write  to  learn  whether  this  form  is  war- 
ranted bv  good  usage  and  what  the  rule  is  in  such  a 
case.  Also  he  uses  the  word  liken  in  comparing 
two  persons,  'Philip  II  was  much  liken  Charles  X 
than  .   .   .'     Is  this  usage  to  be  commended?" 

Verbs  of  preventing  should  be  made  to  govern, 
net  the  participle  in  -ing,  nor  what  are  called  sub- 
stantive phrases,  but  the  objective  case  of  a  noun 
or  a  pronoun;  and  if  a  participle  follow,  it  ought  to 
be  governed  by  the  preposition  from;  as,  "to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  connected,  etc."  The  instances 
quoted  by  our  correspondent  are  elliptical  uses,  and 
in  harmony  with  good  usage  from  should  be  inserted. 
Liken  is  an  obsolete  form  :  the  comparative  degree 
of  like  is  more  like,  superlative  most  like. 
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Write  for  this  Book 

"The  Little  Home  Doctor" 


DRUGGISTS' 
ATTENTION 

Physicians  all  over  the  country  are 
now  prescribing  Vibratory  Massage 

for  their  patients  and  uririntj  them 
to  secure  vibrators.  You  should  have 
the  Moon  Vibrator  in  stock  and  take 
advantage  <>f  this  new  trade.  Write 
us  for  particulars. 


Just  Published — Intensely  Interesting 

This  unique  book  tells  in  simple 
language  easy  rules  for  keeping  your 
health  and  of  regaining  it  when  lost. 
The  book  tells  all  about  Vibratory 
Massage — the  new  method  of  treat- 
ing ailments — adopted  by  physicians 
all  over  the  country. 

You  can  use  this  valuable  book  as 
a  safe  and  sure  guide  to  better  health 
and  better  looks. 

We  will  tell  you  why. 

Your  life  and  health  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  proper  circulation  of 
the  blood.  The  proper  blood  circu- 
lation depends  entirely  on  how  easily 
and  freely  the  red  and  white  corpus- 
cles are  distributed  throughout  your 
system.  The  corpuscles  are  the 
vital  atoms  of  your  blood. 

The  red  corpuscles  nourish — build 
up  the  tissue  and 
carry  off  the  waste 
matter.  The  white 
corpuscles  are  the 
sentinels  of  the 
human  system  who 
destroy  all  the 
disease -breeding 
germs. 

The  pains  and  aches  you  have  tell 
you  there  is  congestion — the  blood 
circulation  is  impaired.  Hence  the 
red  corpuscles  can't  get  to  the 
affected  part  to  nourish  or  build  up 
the  tissue,  nor  can  enough  white 
corpuscles  get  there  to  fight  off  the 
disease  germs. 

You  need  "Blood  Stir"  to  prevent 
disease.  You  get  plenty  of  it  with 
the  Moon  Massage  Vibrator,  which 
can  be  directly  applied  to  any  affected 
part  of  the  body. 

The  Moon  Massage  Vibrator,  by 
its  thousands  of  vibrations  per  min- 
ute, opens  up  the  veins,  inducing  a 


The  htirle  home  doctor ' 


free  circulation 
of    the    blood. 
Permits  the  tissue 
to  throw  off  the  poison- 
ous waste  matter — this 
relieves  and  prevents  fa- 
tigue and  general  nervous- 
ness and  breakdown. 

When  applied  to  the  nerve 
centers  of  the  spine  the  Moon 
Massage  Vibrator  tones  up  and 
strengthens  the  nerves — thereby 
building  up  the  organs  throughout 
the  entire  body — for  without  this 
proper  nerve  action  the  whole  body 
is  sick. 

Stimulation  with  Moon  Massage 
Vibrator  promotes  skin  health — 
beauty.    Women  find  it  valuable  as  a 
beautifier  as  well  as  a  health  bringer. 
It  brings  nourish- 
ment to  the  tissues 
—increases  activity 
of  facial   glands  — 
carries  off  waste 
matter  by  keeping 
the  pores  open. 
Your  complexion  is 
clarified.  Wrinkles 
disappear;  hollow  places  are  rounded 
out  to  even  contour. 

The  Moon  Vibrator  is  not  tiresome 
to  the  arm — weighs  only  26  ounces. 
Attach  it  to  the  electric  light  bracket 
and  turn  it  on  as  you  would  a  light. 
Batteries  are  furnished  where  elec- 
tric light  is  not  available. 

It  is  the  only  electric  vibrator  that 
contains  all  the  power  and  efficiency 
found  in  heavy,  high-priced  motor 
machines,  used  in  hospitals,  sani- 
tariums and  massage  parlors,  and  it 
costs  you  only  a  fraction  as  much. 
Send  for  this  book,  and  let  it  ex- 
plain how  you  can  try  a  Moon  Vibra- 
tor in  your  own  home,  at  our  expense. 

MOON  VIBRATOR  CO. 
115  Indiana  St  Chicago,  111. 

i  Free  Book  Coupon  i 
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Moon  Vibrator  Co., 

115  Indiana  St.,  Chicago. 
Please  send  me  your  Free  Book  on  I 
Vibration.      It   is  understood   this   re-  I 
quest  places  me  under  no  obligation. 

Name 


Address- 
City 


State 


I 
I 
I 
I 


My  occupation  is . 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


TWO  BATTLE-SHIPS,  OR  FOUR? 

1"*HE  sharp  divergence  between  the  views  of  Congress  and  the 
views  of  the  press  on  the  need  of  four  new  battle-ships  for 
our  Navy  brings  out  strongly  the  fact  that  we  have  two  indexes  of 
public  opinion,  one  official  and  one  unofficial — the  voice  of  Con- 
gress and  the  voice  of  the  press.  The  President  believes  the  people 
are  with  him  in  his  desire  for  four  new  ships  ;  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives replied  by  defeating  the  proposition  by  a  vote  of  199  to 
83  and  providing  for  only  two.  Despite  this  decisive  ballot,  many 
newspapers  insist  that  the  popular  will  demands  the  four  new  ves- 
sels. A  poll  of  the  National  Newspaper  Convention  in  New  York 
last  week  by  The  Telegram  showed  that  more  than  8c  per  cent,  of 
the  assembled  editors  favored  four  battle-ships,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  our  own  exchanges  shows  a  preponderance  of  opinion  on 
the  same  side.  In  New  York  The  Mail,  Herald,  Tribune,  and 
American  support  the  President,  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  and 
Press  take  the  same  stand,  as  do  also  the  Baltimore  American, 
the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier, 
the  Minneapolis  Journal,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  and  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  The  Pacific  Coast  papers 
are  unanimous.  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  the  Spokane 
Spokesma7i-Review ,  the  Portland  Oregonian,  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  the  San  Diego  Union,  and  many  other  papers  out- 
spokenly favor  the  President's  program.  On  the  other  side  are 
ranged  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  the  Washington  Star,  the 
Springfield  Republican,  the  Houston  Post,  the  Knoxville  Senti- 
nel, the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  the  Kansas  City  /ournal,  and 
the  Deseret  Evening  News  (Salt  Lake). 

It  seems  likely  from  the  phrasing  of  the  editorials  that  every- 
body would  favor  the  four  ships  if  the  national  Treasury  were  not 
in  so  lean  a  condition.  This  time  last  year  the  Treasury  had  a 
surplus  of  $50,000,000 ;  now  it  has  a  deficit  of  $40,000,000 — a  differ- 
ence of  $90,000,000 — and  the  revenues  are  reported  to  be  falling  off 
at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000  a  week  as  compared  with  last  year.  These 
cold  facts  tend  to  chill  the  enthusiasm  of  some  who  might  other- 
wise favor  spending  from  $40,000,000  to  $50,000,000  on  four  new 
ships.  The  papers  that  oppose  the  President's  program  are 
quoting  a  striking  speech  in  Congress  by  Representative  Tawney 
(Rep.  Minn.),  in  which  he  shows  that  in  naval  and  military  expen- 
diture we  rank  up  with  the  great  war-ridden  Powers  of  Europe, 
and  reckons  that  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  our  revenues  go  to  pay  for 
pensions  or  preparation  for  future  conflicts.     To  quote  his  words  : 

"A  comparison  of  the  amounts  expended  by  the  Lbiited  States 
this  year  on  account  of  preparation  for  war  with  the  amounts  ex- 
pended for  the  same  purpose  by  England,  France.  Germany,  and 


Japan,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  relative  strength  of  the 
armies  and  navies  of  these  countries,  is  worthy  of  most  careful 
consideration  on  the  part  of  every  member  of  this  House  and 
should  also  be  considered  by  the  people  whose  money  is  thus 
appropriated  and  expended  for  destructive  purposes.  The  total 
expended  by  these  countries  in  preparation  for  war  is  : 

P.C.  of 

Country.  Amount.  Revenues. 

United  States $204,122,855.57  36  5 

England 270,596,757.90  38.4 

France 201,439,523.11  28.0 

Germany 240,007,724.60  41.4 

Japan  97,048,50000  

"Statement  of  the  aggregate  annual  expenditure  by  the  United 
States,  England,  Germany,  and  France  on  account  of  past  wars, 
including  all  objects  for  which  expenditures  are  made  on  that  ac- 
count and  the  percentage  of  the  revenue  of  each  country  expended 
for  these  purposes  in  the  years  1906  and  1908 : 

P.C.  of 
Country.  Amount.  Revenues. 

United  States,  1908 $180,678,204.00  31.0 

England,  1906 29,329,063  92  41 

France,  1906 30,501,600.00  42 

Germany,  1906 8725.496.02  1.5 

"Total  expended  by  these  countries  in  preparation  for  war  and 
on  account  of  past  wars  : 

P.C.  of 
Country.  Amount.  Revenues. 

United  States    $384,801,059.57  67.5 

England 290,925.821.82  42.5 

France 231,941,123,11  32.2 

Germany 248.733.220.62  429 

"These  figures  show  that  on  account  of  preparation  for  war  the 
United  States,  with  an  army  of  52. coo  men  and  a  navy  of  42,000 
men,  is  expending  this  year  only  $66,473,701. 18  less  than  England, 
with  an  army  of  204,300  men  and  a  navy  of  129,000  men. 

"That  the  United  States  is  expending  for  this  purpose  only  $35,- 
884,869.03  less  than  Germany,  with  her  army  of  600,000  and  her 
navy  of  62,000  men. 

"That  the  United  States  is  expending  for  this  purpose  in  excess 
of  the  amount  expended  by  France,  with  her  army  of  550,000  men 
and  her  navy  of  56,285  men,  $2,683,332.46. 

"A  further  comparison  of  the  sums  expended  by  these  countries 
on  account  of  preparation  for  war  and  on  account  of  past  wars 
shows  the  startling  fact  that  we  are  expending  more  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world  for  both  objects  named.  We  are  this  year  ex- 
pending $84,975,238.75  more  than  England,  $136,067,838.95  more 
than  Germany,  and  $152,859,936.46  more  than  France." 

The  Brooklyn  Times  thinks  the  money  for  the  extra  two  battle- 
ships might  better  be  spent  in  building  up  our  merchant  navy  ;  and 
the  Deseret  News  and  Houston  Post  would  rather  see  it  spent  for 
internal  improvements.     Says  the  Houston  paper: 

"It   is  a  reproach  to  our  statesmanship   that  the  great  public 
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works  to  which  the  Government  is  committed  must  be  neglected 
while  our  resources  are  devoted  to  the  development  of  a  monster 
navy.  1 1  the  President's  policy  is  to  become  the  permanent  Ameri- 
can policy,  then  internal  improvements  will  have  to  be  abandoned 
entirely  or  taxes  increased.  To  neglect  the  rivers  and  harbors 
means  commercial  and  industrial  decay  in  the  long  run.  If  the 
nation  is  to  lie  strong,  it  must  be  strong  at  the  foundation,  and  its 
foundations  are  bound  to  weaken  if  industry  is  permitted  to 
languish. 

"The  Government  shouldn't  squander  the  people's  resources  h: 
military  extravagance,  but  should  set  its  footsteps  in  the  direction 
of  peace,  with  arbitration  as  the  means  of  settling  all  disputes.  A 
military  republic  is  not  apt  to  last  very  long,  for  with  the  growth 
of  military  power  Republican  ideals  soon  fade  away.  For  the 
present,  the  House  has  acted  wisely  in  rejecting  the  President's 
counsels." 

The  anxiety  of  Congress  to  economize  along  this  particular  line 
does  not  appeal  to  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  however, 
which  declares  that  the  Congressmen  want  the  money  to  use  in 
"  wasteful  expenditure  for  the  benefit  of  their  constituents."  Every 
Congressman  is  looking  for  reelection  this  year,  and  each  dollar 


1  1 1  X  I     ln\,;|;|w     I    mi:i;  I-  1  I. A. 

U.  S.—"  An  excellent  umbrella,  providing  it  doesn't  rain  " 

—  TriijL^  in  the  New  York  f'rcss. 

spent  lor  public  buildings,  river  and   harbor  improvement,  and 

salaries  of  appointees  ill  his  district  w  ill  be  worth  more  in  the  cam- 
paign than  a  dozen  spent  in  some  remote  navy-yard  or  steel  works. 


The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  hits  off  this  idea  by  considering 
the  case  of  the  Congressman  from  Mudville.     It  says  : 

"With  the  country  wanting  four  new  battle-ships,  and  with  some 
of  the  sources  of  revenue  less  prolific  than  of  late,  whal  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it  ?  Dare  we  ask  Mudville  to  give  up  the  govern- 
ment building  on  which  it  has  had  iis  leart  set  for  a  longtime,  and 
for  which  some  of  its  real-estate  speculators  have  even  prepared 
the  site? 

"It  is  not  only  possible  but  easy  to  prove  that  the  total 
annual  cost  of  rent,  light,  heat,  and  janitor  service  of  the  Post- 
office  the  Government  rents  in  Mudville  is  not  equal  to  the  half  of 
a  5-per-cent.  annual  interest  on  the  amount  of  money  the  Govern- 
ment is  expected  to  pay  for  a  public  building  there.  As  a  busi- 
ness proposition,  a  public  building  at  Mudville  is  seen  to  be 
ridiculous. 

"But  such  a  building  at  Mudville  and  at  two  or  three  other 
points  in  a  district  are  points  in  a  trade  through  which  many 
Congressmen  get  to  Washington.  When  they  get  there,  they  find 
that  very  many  of  their  colleagues  have  traveled  the  same  road 
A  pool  is  formed,  the  members  of  which  stand  as  a  solid  phalanx 
around  a  long  chain  of  public  buildings  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  Who  shall  dare  lay  a 
vandal  hand  upon  it? 

"  Increasing  millions  of  public  money  are  going  every  year  into 
the  erection  of  public  buildings  at  places  where  their  construction 
involves  a  heavy  and  continuing  loss  of  money.  Such  a  building 
is  not  needed  at  any  place  with  less  than  a  carrier  service  of  half 
a  dozen  men  and  which  is  the  center  of  a  star-route  district. 
Mudville  may  have  no  carrier  service,  or  none  worth  speaking 
of,  and  may  serve  but  one  mail-sack  a  day  to  a  star  route.  Put 
Mudville  is  not  a  seaport,  and  it  bids  defiance  to  all  mankind, 
confident  that  with  the  Navy  we  already  have  we  could  whip  the 
world. 

"Look  at  Manila,  says  Mudville,  and  look  at  Santiago.  Mud- 
ville takes  a  just  pride  in  these  great  achievements,  for  Mudville  is 
never  unpatriotic.  It  is  only  that  Mudville  is  too  cocksure  that 
Americans  could  never  be  beaten,  even  tho  they  should  be  caught 
without  guns,  ammunition,  or  rations.  Confidence  is  a  splendid 
thing  in  a  man  or  a  nation  when  ready,  but  it  is  only  wisdom  to 
get  ready  first. 

"The  people  of  a  hundred  Mudvilles  might  be  brought  to  see 
this  great  truth  and  to  applaud  Congressmen  who  vote  for  the  pub- 
lic defense  in  preference  to  voting  for  the  waste  of  public  money 
in  putting  up  costly  buildings  in  places  where  they  are  not  needed, 
and  where  their  maintenance  must  involve  a  continuing  cost  to  the 
( rovernment  entirely  out  of  proportion  with  any  return  the  Govern- 
ment receives. 

"It  mighl  be  possible  to  convince  every  man  in  every  Mud- 
ville, except  the  lew  who  have  land  for  sale  to  the  Government 
as  a  site.  It  is  these  the  Mudville  Congressmen  represent  in  the 
last  analysis. 

"Wherefore,  anybody  who  proposes  to  touch  a  Mudville  building 
to  get  the  money  for  building  a  battle-ship  must  go  up  against  a 
wall  of  Congressional  tire  around  a  thousand  cities  of  dreams  in 
which  a  government  building  is  the  towering  center  of  glittering 
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perspectives.  And  it  will  be  hard  to  scare  anybody  in  Mudville 
right  now,  with  sixteen  great  battle-ships  lying  abreast  in  the  har- 
bors of  our  Pacific  Coast." 


WHY  THE  PRESIDENT  DECLINES 
ANOTHER  TERM 

MANY  men  who  would  like  to  see  President  Roosevelt  returned 
to  the  White  House  for  another  term  think  his  refusal  is 
based  on  the  similar  refusals  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  is 
therefore  largely  sentimental  and  not  to  be  considered  insurmount- 
able in  these  days  of  intense  practicality.  This  impression  is  cor- 
rected by  Mr.  James  Creelman  in  a  striking  article  in  the  May 
Pearson's.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  renunciation,  we  read,  is  a  calm  and 
well-considered  part  of  the  plan  of  battle  in  his  fight  to  subordi- 
nate the  great  corporations  to  the  Government.  His  idea  is 
"deeper  than  mere  sentiment,  or  tradition,  or  reverence  for  Wash- 
ington," and  is  "necessary  as  a  matter  of  practical,  present  states- 
manship." Mr.  Roosevelt  knew  before  he  began  his  fight,  that  he 
would  encounter  the  "bitter  and  united  opposition  of  the  great  'in- 
terests.'"    Furthermore: 

"The  President  knew  the  limitations  of  his  official  power.  He 
could  not  win  the  fight  alone.  He  must  have  cooperation.  He 
must  have  help  sufficient  to  meet  the  overt  and  covert  forces  that 
Wall  Street  and  its  allies  would  array  against  him  in  and  out  of 
Congress.  That  help  could  come  only  from  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  President  understood  very  well  that  he 
must  manage  to  keep  the  people  on  his  side  in  the  approaching 
conflict  or  lose  every  battle  and  become  a  mediocrity,  a  picturesque 
but  futile  episode  in  the  story  of  America. 

"  It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  his  policies  must  carry  him  farther 
than  he  had  already  gone.  He  must  search  out,  strip  bare,  and 
publicly  denounce  crimes  of  rich  men  and  corporations  in  terms 
that  would  cause  the  culprits  and  their  friends  to  class  him  with 
demagogs.  It  was  vital — nothing  could  be  more  vital — than  that  in 
his  work  of  reform,  taken  up  responsibly  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  Wall  Street  should  not  succeed  in  confusing  and  confound- 
ing him  in  the  public  mind  with  the  reckless  public  ranters  who 
abused  millionaires  and  private  corporations,  innocent  or  guilty,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  merely  to  stir  up  passion  and  gather  votes. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  to  distinguish  him- 
self and  his  work  from  demagoguery,  he  must  make  it  clear  to  the 
average  citizen  that  his  fight  to  regulate  the  power  of  money  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  and  to  execute  the  laws  even  against  the  great- 
est of  the  money  kings  and  their  combined  wealth  and  cunning, 
was  inspired  purely  by  patriotic  motives. 

"He  must  make  it  evident  to  the  ordinary  man  in  the  street,  to 
the  farmer,  the  factory  hand,  the  railroad  employee,  the  clerk,  the 
shopkeeper,  that  he  had  no  personal  interest  to  serve  in  his  poli- 
cies and  that  the  struggle  between  his  Administration  and  its  re- 
sourceful enemies  was  a  test  of  strength  between  the  nation  and 
the  misused  power  of  its  overgrown  wealth. 


"Thus  President  Roosevelt  decided  to  wait  until  the  votes  were 
counted  and,  if  he  were  elected,  immediately  to  make  a  public 
renunciation  of  any  possible  renomination  for  the  Presidency. 

"  If  he  had  made  that  announcement  before  election  day  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  regarded  as  a  bid  for  votes. 

"By  waiting  until  his  election  was  acknowledged.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
intended  that  his  unqualified  renunciation  should  operate  as  a 
notice  to  the  corrupt  party  bosses  that  their  enmity  or  opposition 
would  in  no  way  affect  the  future  he  had  chosen  for  himself  and 
an  assurance  to  the  people,  in  every  part  of  the  country  and  of 
every  shade  of  opinion,  that  their  hearty  support  would  in  no  w« 
tend  to  aggrandize  his  personal  fortunes. 

"  In  other  words,  Mr.  Roosevelt  gave  his  word  not  to  accept 
another  nomination  for  President  in  order  to  assure  popular  con- 
fidence in  his  disinterestedness  and,  by  taking  it  out  of  the  power 
of  Wall  Street  to  say  that  he  was  building  himself  up  for  another 
term  of  office,  to  bring  the  whole  power  of  public  opinion  to  bear 
upon  Congress  and  thus  secure  the  legislative  support  which,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  made  it  possible  for  him  to  secure  the  railway, 
pure  food,  and  other  reform  laws  which  distinguished  his  Adminis- 
tration." 

Now  that  the  President  has  the  confidence  of  the  people,  however, 
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why  should  he  decline  to  go  on  and  carry  out  his  policies  ?     Mr. 
Creelman  replies  : 

"  For  tv  o  years  great  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  President  to  induce  him  to  reconsider  his  pledge  not  to  stand 
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for  the  Presidency  again.  But  he  has  steadily  refused  to  entertain 
any  thought  of  reelection.  His  one  id.ea  is  to  use  all  the  influence 
that  remains  to  him  to  persuade  the  country  to  continue  the  work 
in  by  his  Administration  and  to  prevent  any  backward  step*. 

"  The  people  soon  tire  ol  any  one  man's  name  or  virtues.  They 
grow  weary  of  hearing  the  same  thing  said,  year  alter  vear,  by  the 
same  person.  The  Athenians  were  so  impatient  of  hearing  end- 
lessly  ol  Aristides  the  Just  that  they  revolted  against,  and  exiled 
that  blameless  man.  Tolstoy  says  that  the  ethical  truths  of  the 
world  must  he  repeated  once  every  generation  in  a  fresh  dialect. 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  convinced  that  the  country  wants  a  new  voice 
and  a  new  touch  in  the  Presidency.  He  thinks  that  the  people 
want  his  great  work  continued,  but  that  they  are  growing  tired,  or 
will  become  tired,  of  his  personality. 

"That  is  why  Mr.  Roosevelt  wants  to  see  the  big,  able,  coura- 
geous, and  genial  character  of  Secretary  Taft  set  to  the  future  guid- 
ance and  execution  of  the  governmental  tasks  already  begun.  He 
believes  that  Mr.  Taft  is  strong  enough,  sure  enough,  and  tactful 
enough  to  hold  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  prevent  Wall 
Street  from  reversing  the  wheels  of  progress  ;  that  he  can  neither 
be  fooled,  bought,  nor  browbeaten." 


WHAT  THE  LABOR-UNIONS  DEMAND 
OF  CONGRESS 

"WJ  E  have  no  hesitation  in  cautioning  the  leaders  of  parties 
*  *  that  their  actions  are  being  -watched  by  labor  as  never 
before,"  said  The  Labor  World  oi  Duluth  some  weeks  ago;  and 
on  every  side  there  are  signs  that  organized  labor  is  preparing  to 
test  its  power  in  the  political  field.  "  To  be  as  specific  as  possible," 
as  Tin-  Labor  World  went  on  to  say,  "the  political  organizations, 
from  the  national  ones  down  to  those  in  counties  and  cities  and 
townships,  had  better  consult  labor  in  making  up  their  tickets  and 
not  attempt  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  to  elect  any  man  to  office  with 
whose  record  labor  is  not  satisfied."  Since  the  publication  of 
"Labor's  I'rotest  to  Congress  "  (in  The  Literary  Digest  of 
March  2S)  the  most  notable  development  has  been  the  meetings 
held  on  Easter  Sunday  in  every  large  city  of  the  United  States  to 
register  the  demand  of  the  labor-unions  for  specific  legislation  by 
Congress  during  its  present  session.  Altho  the  same  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  all  the  meetings,  interest  centers  in  the  New 
York  gathering,   which   was  addrest   by  Samuel  Gompers.     The 


resolutions  demand  an  employers'  liability  law  (which  has  since 
been  enacted;  ;  an  amendment  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  to 
safeguard  labor-unions  from  its  operation;  a  law  limiting  the 
power  of  injunction  ;  and  an  eight-hour  day  for  all  employees  en- 
gaged on  Government  work.  These  demands  are  emphasized  by 
the  following  sentence  :  "We  hereby  declare  our  determination  to 
hold  each  and  every  Representative  and  Senator  strictly  account- 
able upon  his  record  upon  these  measures  during  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  present  Congress."  While  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Gompers,  William  Coakley,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  of  the  New  York  meeting,  further  explained  the 
position  of  organized  labor.  The  Supreme  Court,  he  said — as  re- 
ported by  The  Times — had  taken  away  from  the  trade-unions  their 
greatest  weapon,  the  right  of  boycott  and  blacklist,  and  "we  want 
an  uprising,  a  peaceful  uprising,  to  gain  our  rights."  But  he 
added  :  "We  will  make  no  allegiance  to  a  political  party,  but  only 
to  the  men  who  will  see  to  it  that  the  rights  we  demand  be  given  to 
us" — a  method  of  procedure  which  appeals  to  the  Chicago  Social- 
ist as  "farcical."     To  quote  that  paper  : 

"It  is  as  tho  in  the  midst  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  had  met  and  decided  to  give  their  aid  and  sym- 
pathy to  those  generals  in  the  British  Army  who  would  make  the 
fairest  promises  to  the  Revolutionists. 

"  The  very  fact  that  a  man  is  running  for  office  on  the  Democratic 
or  Republican  ticket  is  sufficient  proof  that  he  is  an  'enemy  of 
labor.'  There  have  never  been  any  party  lines  on  the  evils  of 
which  labor  complains.  Republicans  and  Democrats  have  been 
perfectly  impartial  in  the  use  of  the  injunction,  the  police,  and  the 
militia,  or  in  the  enactment  of  laws  injurious  to  the  workers. 

"Just  how  farcical  is  the  attempt  to  find  friends  in  the  camp  of 
the  enemy  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  one  of  those  who  posed  as  the 
'  friend  of  labor  '  yesterday  was  Senator  Dick,  of  Ohio,  the  author 
of  the  infamous  'Dick  Law,'  which  was  put  through  in  secret  and 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  compulsory  military  service. 

"  Labor  is  not  in  need  of  '  friends  '  on  the  political  field.  It  is 
no  homeless  weakling  requiring  a  wet-nurse  selected  from  among 
the  members  of  a  ruling  class. 

"What  labor  wants  is  representatives  chosen  from 
its  own  members  who  will  fight  its  battles  because 
they  belong  in  the  working  class." 

Altho  other  issues  are  grouped  with  it  in  the  resolutions  adopted, 
no  secret  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  crux  of  the  matter  lies  in  the 
Antitrust  Law.     "We  are  met  here,"  said  Mr.  Gompers,  "to  take 
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When  photographed,  Mr.  Bryan's  family  had  just  disembarked  from  the  Atlantic  liner  Minnehaha,  from  London  to  New  York.  In  the  Jeft  of  the  pic- 
ture is  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Ruth  Bryan  Leavitt.  Miss  Grace  Bryan,  in  white,  holds  her  niece,  Ruth  Leavitt,  wuue  Bryan  Leavitt  is  in  the  arms  of  his  grandfather. 
Mrs.  Bryan  is  hidden  behind  her  husband. 


counsel  on  the  peculiar  situation  confronting  us  through  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law" — 
a  decision  by  which  the  provisions  of  that  law  were  applied  to  a 
Connecticut  trade-union  which  was  maintaining  a  boycott  in  re- 
straint of  interstate  trade.  The  speaker  explained  that,  while  he 
did  not  believe  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  prompted  by  "any  sordid 
or  dishonest  purpose,"  it  was  nevertheless  composed  of  "  those  who 
have  been  successful  lawyers  or  jurists,  whose  rearing,  surround- 
ings, and  environments  are  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times."  Moreover,  he  said,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  same 
kind  of  legislation  can  be  applied  to  capital  and  to  labor.  On  this 
point  the  New  York  Sun  quotes  him  as  follows  :  "  You  can  legis- 
late regarding  capital,  the  product  of  labor,  as  distinct  from  the 
man  who  owns  it,  but  you  can't  legislate  on  labor  without  affecting 
the  laborer  himself."  This  view  leads  the  Philadelphia  Record  Xo 
remark  : 

"  Capital  and  labor  are  convenient  abstract  terms.  But  com- 
monly they  are  used  as  the  equivalents  of  very  concrete  actualities, 
namely,  capitalists  and  laborers.  Capitalists  are  not  necessarily 
plutocrats  ;  they  are  the  possessors  of  capital,  and  capital  may  be 
anything  from  the  simplest  tool  to  a  vast  sum  of  money  or  a  work- 
shop or  a  railroad.  Capital  and  labor  as  abstractions  have  no 
rights  at  all,  but  capitalists  and  laborers  are  alike  '  living,  breath- 
ing creatures  '  and  have  rights  which  the  courts  will  protect,  and 
the  courts  have  rarely  afforded  the  slightest  excuse  for  the  charge 
of  favoritism.  Mr.  Gompers  admits  that  capital  is  the  product  of 
labor,  and  as  such  it  is  an  individual  possession.  He  would  un- 
doubtedly assent  to  the  proposition  that  the  labor  that  produced 
it  had  a  right  to  possess  it  and  had  a  right  to  exchange  it  for  some- 
thing else,  in  which  case  it  would  belong  to  the  persons  who  ob- 
tained it  by  exchange,  and  those  persons  are  living,  breathing 
creatures  entitled  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Capital  is 
as  necessary  to  production  as  labor  is,  and  the  possessor  of  one, 
as  well  as  the  man  who  exerts  the  other,  contributes  to  further  pro- 
duction, which  is  divided  between  the  capitalists  and  the  laborers 
who  produced  it.  The  man  who  has  made  a  machine  or  built  a 
factory  is  no  more  of  an  outlaw  than  the  man  who  tends  the  ma- 
chine in  the  factory.  We  are  all  living,  breathing  creatures,  dwell- 
ing under  the  equal  protection  of  the  law." 


In  an    earlier  published    statement  Mr.  Gompers  asserts  that 
"  Labor  is  going  to  be  the  judge  of  what  is  best  for  it  in  labor 


legislation. 


This  leads  the  New  York  Commercial  to  retort 


"  Labor  can  no  more  be  the  '  best  judge  '  in  this  matter  than  cap- 
ital can.  The  railroad  companies,  for  instance,  have  to  take  '  what 
is  coming  to  them  '  every  time  in  the  way  of  legislation — and  often 
it  is  dead  against  their  own  '  best  judgment '  and  thei*  sense  of 
justice.  Still,  they  don't  demand  of  Congress  to  pass  measures  to 
protect  their  'liberties' — and  for  the  very  good  reason  that  their 
liberties  are  not  special  but  general,  like  everybody  else's;  and 
labor  has  no  special  'liberties'  of  its  own  requiring  protection." 

This  is  really  the  doctrine  of  "help  yourself,"  remarks  the  New 
York  Times,  which  adds  : 

"  It  is  charged,  and  with  some  reason,  that  capital  for  many 
years  acted  on  that  principle.  It  drew  its  own  laws,  or  guided  the 
pen  that  did  draw  them,  notably  the  tariff  laws,  and  it  fattened 
prodigiously.  Then  came  along  the  foes,  or,  if  you  please,  the 
restrainers,  of  capital,  successfully  enforcing  their  judgment  of 
what  the  laws  ought  to  be.  We  are  still  in  the  confusion  of  that 
conflict." 

What  the  labor-union  leaders  demand,  says  The  Journal  of  C  'om- 
mcrcc,  is  "the  most  destructive  and  subversive  kind  of  class  legis- 
lation."    To  particularize : 

"What  labor-unions,  under  a  malign  leadership,  have  been  claim 
ing  in  this  country  in  recent  years  is  the  '  right '  to  prevent  men 
from  working  in  their  chosen  trades  without  belonging  to  unions, 
the  right  to  say  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  be  trained  to  these 
trades,  the  right  to  say  how  much  work  they  shall  do  and  what 
wages  they  shall  receive,  the  right  to  prevent  employers  from 
hiring  workmen  who  do  not  belong  to  unions.  These  are  among 
the  '  rights  '  winch  they  claim,  and  it  is  for  the  'protection'  of  such 
rights  that  they  demand  freedom  of  conspiracy  against  non-union 
workmen  and  the  employers  of  non-union  labor,  impunity  to  injure 
them  in  person,  property,  and  liberty  of  action,  and  power  to  ruin 
their  employment  and  their  business  without  having  the  law  in- 
voked for  their  protection." 

The  Chicago  Post  doubts  the  wisdom  of  an  organized  protest 
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which  must  inevitably  have  accentuated  the  bitterness  of  class  war- 
fare in  American  affairs.  AH  the  measures  labor  demands,  re- 
marks The  Post,  have  been  already  suggested,  in  practically  the 
same  form,  to  a  Republican  Congress  by  a  Republican  President. 
Says  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  which  surveys  the  situation  in 
a  m>n-parti/. in  spirit  : 

"  TRfcse  demands,  tho  put  upon  the  same  plane,  are  of  different 
merit;  Congress  has  already  passed  an  employers'  liability  act ; 
but  to  be  effective  tin's  must,  and  should  be,  supplemented  by  .State 
-l.it urn.  Relief  from  the  Antitrust  Law  should  be  granted,  and 
will  be  given,  but  doubtless  as  an  incident  to  a  general  recasting 
oi  that  omnibus  and  injurious  statute,  and  not  as  a  special  exemp- 
tion granted  to  a  class.  No  modification  of  the  injunctive  power 
may  be  permitted  that  robs  it  of  its  efficacy  as  an  emergency  means 
"i  protecting  property  during  a  strike,  and  preventing  the  preju- 
dicing of  an  industrial  controversy  by  violence.  If  organized 
labor  is  set  upon  getting  the  law  and  the  courts  to  recognize  the 
boycott,  it  will  have  to  flock  by  itself  on  that  matter;  we  do  not 
believe  that  even  the  Socialists  would  indorse  such  a  propo- 
sition  

"Mr.  Gompers  calls  the  legal  status  of  trade-unionism  'labor's 
crisis.'  It  is  important,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  labor's  real  crisis 
i  ■;  identical  with  that  of  every  other  element  in  the  community. 
As  the  State  Labor  Department  reports,  32.7  per  cent,  of  the  mem- 
bership  pf  the  New  York  unions  was  idle  at  the  close  of  1907.  Set 
beside  that  fact  the  showing  of  305,000  freight-cars  idle  at  the  be- 
gii  ning  of  this  month,  and  you  have  the  situation  that  most  poign- 
antly concerns  labor  and  capital.  To  work  for  the  full  return  of 
prosperity  is  the  duty  of  the  moment." 

The  New  York  Daily  People,  an  organ  of  the  Socialist  Labor 
1  '.irt  y.  rejoices  that  the  unions  have  been  driven  into  politics.    Thus  : 

"  Despite  much  incoherent  talk  indulged  in  by  Gompers  and  his 
fellows  at  the  labor-protest  meetings  held  on  the  19th  throughout 
the  country,  much  good  will  come  out  of  them.  Capitalist  de- 
velopment has  forced  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  recognize  the  political 
aspect  of  the  labor  movement.  The  Socialist  Labor  party  princi- 
ple is  being  triumphantly  vindicated  :  'No  politics  in  the  union  !  ' 
is  being  banged  in  the  house  of  its  own  fathers.  That's  progress. 
The  next  step  will  be  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  ballot 
alone  is  like  shooting  with  blank  cartridges,  and  that  labor  must 
be  equipped  with  the  requisite  organization  of  POWER  wherewith 
to  enforce  its  ASPIRATIONS  as  proclaimed  by  the  ballot." 


THE  ARBITRATION  TREATIES 

\  \ /"HILL  the  press  admit  that  no  radical  advance  toward  inter- 
*  »  national  peace  is  embodied  in  the  new  arbitration  treaties 
with  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  as  ratified  by  the  Senate  last  week, 
these  treaties  are  welcomed  nevertheless  as  "practical  agreements 
to  systematize  that  which  has  hitherto  been  unsystematic."  They 
are  practically  identical,  says  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New 
Hoik  Journal  of  Commerce,  with  treaties  heretofore  ratified  with 
France,  Italy,  Mexico,  Switzerland,  Norway,  and  Portugal.  The 
first  article  of  each  of  the  new  treaties — which  are  binding  for  only 
five  years    reads  as  follows: 

"  Differences  which  may  arise  of  a  legal  nature  relating  to  the 
interpretation  of  treaties  existing  between  the  two  contracting 
parties,  and  which  it  may  not  have  been  possible  to  settle  by 
diplomacy,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
established  at  The  Hague  by  the  Convention  of  the  29th  of  July, 
1899,  provided  nevertheless  that  they  do  not  affect  the  vital  inter- 
ests, independence,  or  the  honor  of  the  two  contracting  States, 
and  do  not  concern  the  interests  of  third  parties." 

A  minor  difference  between  the  two  treaties,  however,  is  attract- 
ing some  attention.  The  British  treaty  reserves  the  right,  in  "any 
matter  affecting  the  interests  of  a  sell  governing  dominion  of  the 
British  Empire,  to  obtain  the  concurrence  therein  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  dominion."  This  is  the  lust  time,  says  a  Washington 
Correspondent,  that  such  a  reservation  has  been  made  in  a  purely 
diplomatic  treaty,  .is  distinguished  from  .1  commercial  agreement. 


Of  this  "most  significant  change"  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
says  in  part  : 

"This  is  a  concession  to  colonial  pride  and  self-interest  which 
should  go  far  toward  avoiding  such  heartburnings  as  were  aroused  in 
Canada  by  the  outcome  of  the  Alaskan-boundary  dispute,  or  more 
recently  in  Newfoundland  over  the  fisheries  question  That  a 
Liberal  Government,  the  party  of  'Little  Englanders  '  should  make 
so  wise  and  important  a  contribution  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Empire 
by  reducing  the  possibilities  of  strife  between  the  mother  country 
and  her  colonies,  must  disturb  Conservative  complacency  in  Eng- 
land." 

Inasmuch  as  nearly  all  the  differences  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  are  issues  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  or  Newfoundland,  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican, 
this  clause  is  of  peculiar  interest.  Of  the  general  terms  of  the 
treaties  the  New  York  Tribune  says  : 

"Their  terms  may  be  disappointing  to  those  who  have  indulged 
visions  of  unconditional,  instantaneous,  and  universal  arbitration, 
and  they  should  be  reassuring  to  those  who  have  feared  the  usur- 
pation by  some  alien  tribunal  of  the  essential  functions  of  our  own 
national  sovereignty.  The  majority  of  temperate  thinkers  between 
those  extremes  will  probably  regard  them  as  marking  an  earnest 
and  judicious  attempt  to  systematize  and  facilitate  the  arbitration 
of  a  certain  class  of  international  disputes,  which  should  be  com- 
mended to  sympathetic  support,  but  which  frankly  recognizes  those 
limitations  of  arbitral  procedure  which  the  truest  friends  of  inter- 
national peace  have  not  failed  to  perceive." 


DEPARTMENT-STORE  CONTROL  OF  THE. 

PRESS 


"UfE  who! 
*  *       cies  o 


E  who  know  can  tell  you  that  the  editorial  and  news  poli- 
f  nearly  all  the  great  journals  in  this  city  are  dic- 
tated entirely  by  their  respective  business  offices,"  said  District- 
Attorney  Jerome,  in  an  address  before  the  St.  George  Society  of 
New  York  City,  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  and  he  went  on  to  ex- 
plain specifically  what  this  apparently  innocent  statement  means. 
It  means,  according  to  Mr.  Jerome,  that  purely  financial  consider- 
ations decree  whether  certain  facts  shall  be  supprest  entirely  or 
given  sensational  prominence.  "Why,  if  you  want  to  learn  the  real 
policy  of  any  of  these  papers,"  Mr.  Jerome  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "let  me  direct  you  to  the  manager's  office  of  any  or  all  of 
three  or  four  big  department  stores  in  this  city  who  are  the  heav- 
iest advertisers."  "  If  I  want  a  paper  controlled,  where  do  I  go  ?  " 
And  in  answer  to  his  own  question  he  named  some  of  the  large  de- 
partment stores  of  the  city.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  their 
reports  of  the  District-Attorney's  speech  the  papers  significantl / 
omit  to  specify  the  stores  which  he  mentioned.  "  It  is  there,"  he 
went  on  to  say,  "that  newspaper  policy  is  molded;  it  is  that  in- 
fluence which  leads  the  editors  to  falsify  the  news,  color  editorials, 
suppress  items,  or  'play  up  '  sensational  incidents."  As  an  instance 
of  the  latter  policy,  where  no  advertising  was  jeopardized,  Mr. 
Jerome  recalled  the  case  of  a  prominent  New  York  banker  who 
killed  himself  some  months  ago  after  the  failure  of  his  business. 
After  his  death  a  newspaper  of  this  city  devoted  a  page  to  the 
alleged  scandals  of  his  private  life.  "  Did  the  story  of  his  personal 
wrongdoings  thus  blazoned  before  the  world,"  asked  Mr.  Jerome, 
"make  it  more  possible  for  us  to  work  out  our  own  institutions  ?" 
On  the  other  hand,  he  continued,  when  a  prominent  man  of  this 
city  was  shot  dead  in  one  of  the  big  department  stores,  not  a 
paper,  in  chronicling  the  event,  mentioned  where  the  shooting  took 
place.  Again,  when  one  of  the  largest  advertisers  of  Philadelphia 
was  charged  with  a  crime  and  committed  suicide  here,  not  one 
Philadelphia  paper  reported  it.  However,  as  Mr.  Jerome  re- 
marked, "a  great  and  enterprising  newspaper  in  New  York,  owned? 
by  a  great  and  enterprising  citizen,  sent  a  special  edition  to  Phila- 
delphia, with  the  fearful  story  blazing  forth  to  wreck  that  home." 
Editorially,  the  New  York  papers  do  not  devote  much  space  to- 
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Mr.  Jerome's  charges.  The  Times,  which  characterizes  them  as 
"a  bit  hysterical,"  as  well  as  "inaccurate,"  has  this  to  say  on  one 
point : 

"Naturally,  the  advertiser  with  an  argument  why  this,  that,  or 
the  other  matter  of  no  public  importance  should  be  supprest,  is 
heard,  like  anybody  else,  and  occasionally  his  request  is  granted  ; 
but  for  one  instance  when  he  exercises  this  '  control,'  people  who 
are  not  advertisers  do  it  a  dozen  times — and  it's  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  either." 

The  Evening  Post,  however,  welcomes  this  "frank  protest" 
against  the  domination  of  the  newspaper  by  the  counting-room, 
and  at  the  same  time  sets  Mr.  Jerome  right  on  some  points  of  fact. 
To  quote  : 

"We  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  this  danger — the  greatest  now 
menacing  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  press.  Too  much 
stress  can  not  be  laid  upon  it,  and  every  frank  and  honest  critic, 
like  Mr.  Jerome  or  the  eloquent  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  who  also 
dwelt  upon  this  point  at  Wednesday's  banquet  of  publishers  and 
editors,  ought  to  be  welcomed  by  the  fraternity  at  large.  It  is 
a  great  pity,  therefore,  when  a  courageous  faultfinder  like  Mr. 
Jerome  fails  wholly  to  discriminate  between  newspapers  and  makes 
gross  blunders  as  to  his  facts.  For  instance,  Mr.  Jerome  asserted 
that  when  a  'prominent  man'  was  murdered  in  a  department  store 
not  a  single  newspaper  in  the  city  dared  give  the  name  of  that 
store.  Had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  look  for  himself,  he  would 
have  found  that  not  only  did  The  Evening  Post  record  the  event 
as  having  happened  at  Macy's,  but  The  Evening  World  and  The 
Evening  Sun  as  well.  The  Mail,  Globe,  Telegram,  and  The 
Evening  Jotirnal  did  not  mention  it.  The  Evening  World even 
put  the  name  of  the  store  in  its  head-lines,  and  the  majority  of  the 
morning  newspapers  gave  every  fact,  The  Tribune  being  one  of 
those  that  fell  from  grace.  Obviously,  Mr.  Jerome,  of  whom  as  a 
public  prosecutor  the  community  has  a  right  to  expect  exact  state- 
ments, did  injustice  to  half  of  the  press  of  the  city.  His  asser- 
tion that  book-reviews  are  controlled  by  the  publishers'  adverti- 
sing was  another  gross  exaggeration." 


as  these  figures  indicate,  they  may  well  be  regarded  as  undercapi- 
talized. .  .  .  As  this  feeling  gains  in  strength,  and  the  comparison 
of  our  railroads  with  those  of  foreign  countries  is  pushed  to  the 


A  GOOD   WORD  FOR  OUR   RAILROADS 

\  PREVAILING  impression  of  the  kind  of  partnership  which 
^*-  exists  between  the  railroads  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  graphically  indicated  by  the  accompanying  cartoon  from 
Puck.  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  however,  in  a  recent  editorial, 
lays  emphasis  upon  some  other  facts  in  the  railroad  situation  that 
are  perhaps  not  less  significant.  In  spite  of  unwisdom  in  the  atti- 
tude of  certain  managements  toward  publicity,  in  spite  of  the  past 
disposition  to  sacrifice  the  public  interest  to  private  profit,  our  rail- 
roads, says  The  Journal,  "  have  not  really  given  a  bad  account  of 
themselves."  They  are  doing,  it  adds,  their  full  share  of  the 
world's  transportation  work.  And  altho,  as  a  whole,  they  repre- 
sent a  capitalization — according  to  estimates  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission — of  eighteen  billion  dollars,  they  are  not,  as 
compared  with  foreign  railroads,  overcapitalized.  To  quote 
further : 

"To  begin  with,  for  every  mile  that  the  rest  of  the  world  has  put 
down,  we  have  put  another  rmle  down  and  at  a  considerably  less 
cost  as  exprest  in  capitalization.  For  instance,  the  average  capi- 
talization of  the  220, 183  miles  of  railroad  in  foreign  countries  is 
$108,000  a  mile.  In  the  United  States  the  average  for  222,340  miles 
is  a  little  more  than  $58,000  a  mile,  taking  the  totals  of  Slason 
Thompson  as  a  basis  of  comparison. 

"With  only  half  of  the  capitalization,  therefore,  we  operate  a 
little  larger  mileage  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  figures  show 
that,  even  at  considerably  lower  rates,  we  get  larger  traffic  earn- 
ings than  all  the  foreign  railroads  combined.  Moreover,  our  pas- 
sengers travel  on  the  average  journey  more  than  twice  as  far,  and 
the  average  length  of  haul  of  freight  is  twice  that  of  foreign  roads. 

"As  the  sober  second  thought  of  the  American  people  comes 
back  to  its  own,  it  should  become  clearer  that,  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  American  railroads  can  not  be  fairly  said  to 
be  excessively  capitalized,  especially  after  so  heavy  a  shrinkage  of 
values  as  now  applies  to  this  class  of  American  property.     Rather, 


From  "  Puck,"  copyrighted  1908.   By  permission. 

THE     PARTNERS. 

The  people  remembered  that  they  were  at  least  silent  partners  in 
the  railroad  business  by  reason  of  the  franchises  they  had  granted 
and  the  investments  they  had  made  in  the  railroad  properties  them- 
selves.— Attorney-General  Hadley  on  the  railroad  as  a  common 
carrier  — Keppler  in  Puck. 

front,  the  foreign  investor  should  come  to  realize  that,  however 
much  we  may  criticize  our  own  properties,  they  still  compare  well 
with  what  the  rest  of  the  world  is  doing,  and  will  be  all  the  more 
valuable  in  the  long  run  for  having  been  subject  to  criticism." 


PRESIDENT  ELIOT  AND  THE  FOOTBALL 

FETISH 

["  T  is  a  significant  commentary  upon  the  times,  says  the  Boston 
*■  Transcript,  that  the  observations  of  the  president  of  Harvard 
College  on  athletics  should  occupy  a  larger  share  of  public  atten- 
tion than  any  other  topic  discust  in  his  annual  report.  Reiterating 
his  protest  against  the  exaggeration  of  athletic  sports  in  schools 
and  colleges,  Dr.  Eliot,  as  of  old,  directs  the  main  batteries  of  his 
criticism  against  football,  the  college  sport  which,  while  most 
popular  with  spectators  and  newspapers,  is  "the  least  useful  of  all 
the  games,  because  a  smaller  proportional  number  of  students  are 
fit  for  that  sport  than  for  any  other."  He  emphasizes  the  greater 
value  of  "the  moderate,  generally  available,  and  long  available 
sports,"  and  urges  that  "every  intelligent  youth  ought  to  cultivate 
sports  that  he  knows  will  serve  him  until  he  is  old,  rather  than 
those  he  can  not  keep  up  after  he  leaves  college." 

Those  who  defend  football  and  similar  violent  games  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  important  factors  in  equipping  a  student's 
character  for  the  more  serious,  if  less  spectacular,  struggles  of  his 
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postgraduate  life  will  read  with  misgivings  I>r.  Eliot's  very  defi- 
nite assertion  that  "neither  the  bodily  nor  the  menial  qualities 
which  characterize  players  are  particularly  serviceable  to 

young  men  who  have  their  way  to  make   in   the   intellectual  call- 
-."     To  quote  further  on  this  point  : 

.[Wall  toughness  is  not  the  kind  of  toughness  which  is  most 
profitable  in  after-life.  The  weight  and  insensitiveness  needed  in 
the  football  line  an  not  the  bodily  qualities  which  best  serve  the 
man  who  must  make  his  living  by  quick,  accurate,  and  inventive 
thinking. 

"To  get  accustomed  to  make  one's  greatest  exertions  in  the 
presence  of  shouting  thousands  and  of  the  newspaper  extra  is 
had  preparation  for  the  struggles  of  professional  men,  who  must 
generally  do  their  best  work  quite  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  a  few 
critical  observers. 

"  Even  for  modern  warfare  the  violent  competitive  sports  afford 
no  appropriate  preparation,  inasmuch  as  in  real  warfare  the  com- 
batants seldom  see  each  other." 

The  strong  tendency  of  the  highly  competitive,  violent  games, 
as  their  critic  points  out,  is  "to  reduce  the  proportion  of  boys  and 
young  men  who  play  them  and  to  impede  the  universal  develop- 
ment of  wholesome  sports  accessible  to  all."  To  check  this  tend- 
ency he  proposes  to  limit  the  number  of  Harvard's  intercollegiate 
athletic  contests  to  "two  in  each  sport  during  any  one  session." 
"It  is  to  lie  feared  that  the  always-to-be-venerated  head  of  Har- 
vard University  rides  the  hobby  of  his  ideas  on  athletics  a  little 
too  hard,"  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  which  adds  that 
golf  appears  to  be  about  the  only  game  "which  meets  all  the  re- 
quirements of  Dr.  Eliot's  idea  of  a  sport  suitable  for  the  young 
because  it  will  be  suitable  for  them  when  they  are  older."  The 
World — which  adds  rowing  and  tennis  to  the  list  of  eligibles — 
admits  the  strength  of  the  case  against  football,  and  thinks  it  "  well 
to  have  the  delusion  dispelled  that  the  rush-line  is  the  nursery  of 
greatness."     But  it  adds: 

"  Football,  of  course,  has  ethical  uses  which  forbid  its  complete 
abolishment  by  colleges.  Like  prize-fights  between  the  crews  of 
battle-ships,  it  settles  beyond  debate  questions  of  supremacy  which 
can  be  settled  in  no  other  way.  The  eleven  is  a  college  pretorian 
guard  which  must  be  maintained  to  uphold  alma  mater  against  any 
charge  of  mollycoddling.  This  necessity  President  Eliot  appears 
to  recognize  in  favoring  two  intercollegiate  contests  every  season 
in  each  branch  of  sport." 


DISPOSING  OF  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 

T)R<  >PI  I  ETS  of  the  press  have  long  been  trying  to  guess. what 
•*-  channels  of  activity  will  absorb  President  Roosevelt's  per- 
sonal energy  after  his  term  expires  ;  but  as  the  Portland  Oregonian 
remarks,  the  problem  appears  to  "stump"  them,  none  of  the  usual 
activities  of  our  ex-Presidents  seeming  exactly  congruous  i:i  the 
present  case.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  rich  enough,  says  The  Oregon- 
ian, to  follow  Washington's  example  and  retire  to  a  princely  estate, 
there  to  enjoy  leisure  with  dignity.  "  Much  less,"  it  adds,  "can  one 
imagine  Mr.  Roosevelt  going  into  the  poultry  business  like  the  es- 
timable Mr.  Hayes."  It  is  generally  admitted  that  a  seat  in  the 
Senate  would  not  be  altogether  comfortable  for  one  who  as  1 'resi- 
dent has  clashed  so  continually  with  that  body.  Vet  as  the  paper 
already  quoted  points  out,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  inseparably  associated 
in  the  public  mind  with  the  idea  of  activity,  and  "we  are  all  de- 
termined that  he  shall  have  something  to  do  which  shall  keep  his 
tremendous  energy  fully  employed  and  which  is  at  the  same  time 
grandiose  enough  to  save  his  Presidential  respectability  and  our 
pride." 

A  Chicago  paper  prints,  with  plausible  detail,  a  picturesque 
story  to  the  effect  that  he  will  accept  the  presidency  of  a  great 
national  university  to  be  founded  in  Washington  by  Andrew 
Carnegie  with  an  initial  endowment  of  $25,000,000.  More  authori- 
tative, apparently,  and  not  at  all  in  conflict  with  the  above  rumor, 
is  the  report  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  devote  a  year  or  more  to 
foreign  travel  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  his  term.  He 
himself  is  quoted — altho  the  quotation  is  not  confirmed — as  point- 
ing out  that  this  course  would  make  impossible  the  charge  that  he 
was  dictating  the  policy  of  his  successor  in  office.  The  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  notes  a  suggestive  parallel  in  the  case  of  President 
Grant,  who  at  the  end  of  his  second  term  in  1877  made  a  tour  of 
the  world,  and  on  his  return  lent  himself  to  a  movement  in  his  own 
behalf  for  a  third  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  the  Administra- 
tion of  President  Hayes  having  intervened. 

The  Pittsburg  Gazette  Times,  referring  to  the  report  that  dur- 
ing his  foreign  travel  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  indulge  his  fondness  for 
hunting  big  game,  predicts  that,  however  good  the  sport  provided 
for  him  abroad,  he  "will  have  fits  of  lonesomeness  for  the  trail  of 
his  old  friend  the  octopus." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


The  open  season  for  umpires  is  on. — San  Francisco  Call. 

"Whai  has  passed  in  Congress  this  year?"    asks  the  Springfield    Republican. 
Time'— The  Florida  Times  Union. 

Ii    is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  worse   than    Haiti   without  imagining 
I  laitis. — Washington  Herald. 

Ir  is  alleged  that  the  North  Pole  is  moving.        Maybe  it  is  looking  for  Walter 
Wellman.  —  Florida  Times  Union. 

Ip  Minnesota  is  infested  with  smallpox,  as  the  Canadian  authorities  declare, 
!Iryan  might  have  Johnson  quarantined.  —  Detroit  Free  l'rcss. 

Bernard  Sh  \\v  i  Iced  whether  he  is  willing  to  stand  for  Parliament. 

He  is,    and   Parliament,  we  hope,  will  reciprocate.      New    York  Mad. 

Ambassador    Towes    says    it    takes    "money    for    diplomacy."     Wives    of 
stingy  husbands  testify  that  the  reverse  is  true. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  coll  to  i    to    tud     lost  race    should  not  have  left  so  soon. 

It  will  be  some  tinn  the   Presidential  returns  aie  in      Atlanta  Constitu- 

tion. 

San  Francisco  Japanese  hav<  their  claims  for  Sno.     Thus  does  a 

great    international   crisis   slide   into   the   street  ear   accident    clas  York 

Amerit  an 

the  whitewash  brush  ready,"  advises  a  Southern  contemporary.     Is 
iring  ining  tip,  or  a  hint  to  prepare  for  the  political  campaign? 

Washington  '. 

Thk   I'c  1  iia   Railroad   has  prohibited   the   use  of  profanity  by  em- 

■  e 1  while  on  duty.     We  trust  Mr.  Gompers  will  not  take  umbrage  .it  this. 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

"Fot   I  O   to    lay,    who   gave    the    name   of    Alton    H     Parker   serious 

•  on?       asks  the   New  York  Mail,     Oui  Alton   B,   Parker. 

Wa  l'(>\t. 


Mrs.  Eddy's  declaration  in  favor  of  a  large  navy  is  explained  by  one  editor 
on  the  theory  that  her  followers  are  at  sea. 

A  socialist  exclaims  that  titled  heads  cost  Europe  more  than  they  are 
worth.     And  America,  too. — San  Francisco  Call. 

Before  going  to  war  with  Venezuela  the  United  States  should  have  some 
sort  of  guaranty  that  Venezuela  will  not  be  left  on  Uncle  Sam's  hands  to  have 
and  to  hold.  —  -Washington  Post. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  publishes  an  editorial  of  sixty-three  words  on 
"The  British  Sense  of  Humor."  This  is  absolute  proof  that  it  is  possible  to 
get  something  out  of  nothing. — Baltimore  American. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  wants  his  letters  concerning  Dr.  Hill  regarded  as  not 
sent.  President  Roosevelt's  messages,  without  any  request  on  his  part,  re- 
ceive about  the  same  attention.-    New  York  American. 

A  BOSTON   man   who  walked  along  Tremont   Street  wearing  a  hat   three  feet 

high,  ornamented  with  ribbons  and  leathers,  was  promptly  arrested.       In   Bos 
i!     .rem.,    some   attention   is   being    paid   to   women's   rights. — Washington 
Post. 

PlRST  one  naval  expert  tells  the  Senate  Committee  that  the  armor  belt  is 
not  needed  above  the  water-line  and  then  another  one  says  it  isn't  needed 
below.  Why  not  save  compromise  by  not  having  any  belt  at  all? — Chicago 
Post. 

A  DEI  kWARH  man  will  have  to  pay  a  tine  of  S100  ami  spend  three  months  ia 
jail  for  selling  his  vote,  altho  he  didn't  get   the  money  after  voting  as  directed. 

Business  still  seems  to  be  in  an  unsettled  condition  in  that  State. — Washington 

Cost. 

It  is  proposed   to   license   those   who   feel   that    they   must    carry   dynamite. 
Then  whenever  a  man  sees  any  one  trying   to  Mow  up  his  house  he  can  go  to 
the  door  and   demand   that   the     busy  one     desist     unless     he     can  show  a  li- 
■    — C  Imago  NtWS. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


HENRY  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 

HOT-HEADED  Jingoism  and  radical  fanaticism  were  equally 
abhorred  by  the  Liberal  Prime  Minister  of  England  who, 
according  to  the  English  press,  has  passed  away  with  the  regrets 
of  all  parties.  Mr.  Asquith,  his  successor,  is  reported  to  have 
said  in  Parliament  that  there  was  not  a  single  man  in  the  House 
that  did  not  regret  the  absence  of  "C.  B.,"  as  he  was  almost  fondly 
nicknamed.  Those  who  did  not  agree  with  him  in  politics  liked 
him  for  his  personal  character,  his  geniality  and  humor.  He  was 
not  a  great  orator  like  Gladstone,  or  a  great  statesman  like 
Beaconsfield,  we  are  told.  He  was  not  a  warlike  Imperialist  like 
Palmerston,  to  whom  he  has  been  compared.  He  hated  war,  and 
was  counted  as  a  friend  even  by  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland,  and 
was  distinctly  an  agent  of  conciliation  at  a 
very  trying  transition  period  in  English  politi- 
cal life.  Such  is  the  tenor  of  English  press 
comment.  Of  his  qualities  as  a  statesman 
the  London  Times  speaks  as  follows  : 

"As  a  statesman,  Sir  Henry  has  shown  the 
saving  gifts  of  common  sense  and  directness 
of  utterance,  and  an  unselfish  devotion  to  his 
high  conception  of  duty  which  have  gained 
him  a  distinguished  place  in  the  roll  of  serv- 
ants of  the  Crown  and  of  this  nation.  As 
a  man,  his  happy  family  life,  so  lately  and  so 
sadly  brought  to  a  close,  his  accessibility, 
his  generous  gifts  of  friendship  and  compan- 
ionship, and  his  sirrple  and  most  winning  hu- 
mor have  endeared  him  to  many  even  beyond 
the  wide  circle  of  his  personal  acquaintance. 
Even  those  who  have  generally  been  at  vari- 
ance with  his  sentiments  have  always  found 
him  a  courteous  and  a  generous  opponent." 

He  gave  steadiness  to  the  Government  of 
England  during  an  almost  delirious  period  of 
excitement,  remarks  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian.    To  quote  : 

"  Without  a  leader  of  this  type  the  country 
would  probably  have  wasted  several  years 
over  the  process  of  coming  to  its  senses  after 
the  delirious  period  of  Jingo  ascendancy.  In 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  it  found 
ready  a  statesman  who  had  never  budged  from 
the  position  of  sane  patriotism  to  which  it 
was  itself  seeking  its  way  back.  The  sobered 
nation  placed  itself  eagerly  under  the  care  of 
a  guide  so  splendidly  free  from  the  weak- 
nesses for  which  it  was  suffering,  and  so  little 

concerned  to  recommend  himself  to  its  favor  by  the  kind  of  adu- 
lation which  had  coaxed  it  even  further  than  its  own  desire  along 
the  unlucky  track." 

The  Conservative  London  Standard,  however,  while  admiring 
the  "personal  qualities  "  of  the  late  Premier,  thinks  that  "under 
his  leadership  the  party  was  drifting  to  ruin";  but  "his  good 
humor,  his  happy  way  with  men,"  declares  the  equally  Conserva- 
tive Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette,  "  his — shall  we 
say  ? — almost  parental  diplomacy,  have  prevented  extremists  of  all 
sorts  from  coming  to  blows,  and  have  kept  some  sort  of  good-fel- 
lowship reigning  in  a  Cabinet  which  might  easily  have  come  to 
blows."  English  politics  were  "  in  the  melting-pot  "  when  he  came 
to  power,  asserts  The  Daily  A'eius  (London),  and  his  services 
"  will  class  him  in  history,  not  only  among  the  statesmen  who  have 
attained  to  the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  but  among  the  Prime 
Ministers  who  have  earned  our  enduring  gratitude." 

A  glowing  tribute  is  paid  to  him  by  the  Liberal  Westminster 
Gazette  (London)  from  which  we  quote  the  following : 


"  In  the  past  ten  years  he  has 
ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  fighting 
sudden  changes  of  fortune  with  t 
which  he  has  shown  in  this  peri 
people  prize  in  their  statesmen, 
clear  to  us  all  in  the  last  few  w 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
generous  acknowledgment  of  hi 


passed  through  ordeals  as  fierce  as 
politician,  and  has  met  great  and 
he  same  equal  mind.  The  qualities 
od  are  qualities  which  the  English 
and  it  has  been  made  abundantly 
eeks  that  he  has  won  his  place  in 
.  .  .  There  should  on  all  hands  be 
s  great  services  to  his  country." 


SIR     HENRYS    LAST    PHOTOGR.WH 


WOMAN'S  FITNESS  FOR  WAR 

A  I  TOMEN  could  be  soldiers  just  as  well  as  men  and  so  merit 
*  *  the  suffrage  as  really  as  their  brothers,  lovers,  or  hus- 
bands, maintains  Lady  Agnes  Grove  in  Tlie  Fortnightly  Review 
(London).  The  argument  against  votes  for 
women,  the  great  plea  that  has  been  hurled 
at  the  heads  of  the  "  Suffragettes "  is  that 
" war  is  the  ultima  ratio,"  and  because  this 
"last  argument"  can  never  be  practically 
applied  by  woman,  she  must  ever  remain 
man's  political  subordinate.  This  plea  has 
been  made  over  and  over  again,  adds  Lady 
Grove.     To  quote  her  words  : 

"  It  has  been  and  is  used  again  and  again 
by  statesmen  and  lawyers,  such  as  Lord  James 
and  Mr.  Asquith;  it  was  paraded  yet  again 
in  a  leading  article  in  Tlie  Times  as  lately 
as  February  29  last,  and  supported  by  cor- 
respondents to  the  same  newspaper  as  '  not 
only  the  strongest  but  the  one  unanswerable 
argument,'  and  it  has  been  solemnly  advanced 
as  the  one  conclusive  argument  by  a  leading 
weekly  journal,  whose  standing  in  the  intel- 
lectual world  is  generally  acknowledged." 

But  it  is  all  nonsense,  says  this  somewhat 
bellicose,  or  at  least  pertinacious,  advocate 
of  the  "Suffragettes."  The  following  is  her 
statement : 

"Let  us  examine  this  dogmatic  assertion 
that  'war  is  the  ultima  ratio.'  It  is  accom- 
panied by  the  glib  assumption,  which  is  ap- 
parently regarded  as  an  indisputable  axiom, 
that  '  nature  has  deprived  women  of  the  right 
to  use  that  argument  against  men  '  !  It  is  the 
one  thing  nature  has  not  clone.  Civilization 
has,  I  hope,  accomplished  this  for  us,  but 
nature  most  distinctly  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it.  Surely  the  writer  has  forgotten 
that  there  was  a  time  when  human  beings  were  in  a  more  '  natural  ' 
state  than  they  can  be  said  to  be  in  now,when  the  male's  only  form  of 
courtship  was  a  struggle  with  the  lady  who  had  engaged  his  affec- 
tions and  that  the  female  always  successfully  resisted  a  suitor  when 
she  had  bestowed  her  preference  on  a  favored  rival.  The  confusion 
between  what  is  unnatural  and  what  is  unusual,  against  which  John 
Stuart  Mill  warned  controversialists  on  this  subject,  is  again  ap- 
parent. 'In  the  feudal  ages,'  says  Mill,  'war  and  politics  were  not 
thought  unnatural  to  women  because  not  unusual. '  How,  even  now, 
would  '  nature  '  prevent  women  at  this  moment  from  facing  an 
enemy,  from  donning  a  uniform,  from  marching  to  the  battle- 
ground ?  " 

She  supposes  that  if  a  sex  war  took  place  in  England,  certainly 
an  uncivil  rather  than  a  civil  war,  women  would  show  the  men  how 
to  shoot  straight.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  Let  us  imagine  all  the  available  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  opposite  each  other  :  men  on  one  side  and 
women  on  the  other.  Given  to  women  a  few  generations  of  train- 
ing such  as  soldiers  have  had  in  discipline  and  gunnery  and  all  the 
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paraphernalia  of  war,  given  the  same  means  of  acquiring  arms, 
neralship  of  a  Joan  of  Arc,  given  the  numerical  pre- 
ince  of  able-bodied  women  (a  fact  that  I  never  shirk,  see- 
ihat  'nature'  provides  the  world  with  a  still  greater  prepon- 
derance of  male  infants),  given  all  these  circumstances,  I  am  not 
■it  all  sure  that '  nature  '  would  guarantee  all  the  men  invulnerability 
from  the  female  bullets.     It  is  true  that  in  sporting  parlance  the 
betting  would  be  perhaps  2  to  1  on  the  '  favorite.'  which,  in  virtue 
of  its  greater  familiarity  with  the  battle-field,  would  probably  be  the 
male  army.     But  certainly  nature  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
preventing  such  a  contingency  in  the    unlikely  event  of  women 
making  up  their  minds  to  provoke  the  arbitration  of  war  to  decide 
their  claims." 


A  HINDU  VIEW  OF  OUR  CIVILIZATION 

FRANCE  is  carrying  civilization  into  Morocco  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  ( rermany  is  putting  to  death  thousands  of  black 
men  in  Attica  with  a  view  to  the  "pacification"  and  Christianiza- 
tion  of  that  continent,  and  now  England's  method  of  civilizing 
India  is  put  in  the  same  class  by  Mr.  Ameer  Ali,  a  brilliant  Hindu 
who  writes  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  (London). 
Afterremarking  that  "the  most  important  problem  of  modern  times 
is  the  future  relation  of  East  and  West,"  Mr.  Ameer  Ali  launches 
out  into  a  fierce  arraignment  of  Western  civilization  in  its  most 
recent  development.     Thus,  in  regard  to  imperialism,  he  exclaims  : 

"  A  few  years  ago  '  Spread-eagleism'  was  used  for  mere  purposes 
of  ridicule  ;  christened  4  Imperialism  '  it  has  acquired  a  holy  mean- 
ing—  it  sanctifies  crusades  against  the  liberty  of  weaker  States. 
Not  only  has  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain  an  imperial  policy  which 
has  enabled  it  to  appropriate  vast  territories  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  but  the  mighty  republics  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  of  France  have  similar  policies  of  an  equally  decided  charac- 
ter. One  would  have  thought  that  'Imperialism1  was  inconsistent 
with  'Republicanism,'  but  here  come  into  play  some  of  those  an- 
omalies which  make  modern  civilization,  with  its  mixture  of  hum- 
bug and  hypocrisy,  such  an  interesting  study." 

He  soon  concentrates  all  his  vituperation  on  the  English  in  India 
with  their  so-called  "Western  civilization."     While  the  Spaniard 
quered  the  New  World  in  the  name  of  religion,  England  goes 
to  India  with  a  new  catchword.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  Today  other  shibboleths  have  taken  the  place  of  older  ones; 
religion  has  made  room  for  what  is  called  '  Western  civilization.' 


'The  white  man's  burden'  has  elbowed  out  the  Gospel,  while  trade 
has  become  more  important  than  'evangelization.'  Altho  the 
missionary,  in  his  efforts  to  avoid  martyrdom,  has  always  at  his 
back  ironclads  and  big  guns,  the  Bible  is  not  forced  upon  unwilling 
people  with  the  same  fierce  proselytizing  zeal  as  a  few  centuries 
ago;  it  is  now  trade  which  they  are  compelled  to  admit  whether 
they  will  or  not.  They  are  no  more  converted,  they  are  'civilized.' 
Civilization  is  brought  to  their  doors  with  beat  of  drums  and  clan- 
gor of  arms,  in  the  shape  of  trousers  and  top-hats,  drink,  disease, 
infant  murder,  and  prostitution.  There  was  something  definite 
and  ennobling  in  the  conception  of  religion  ;  and  tho  the  adoption 
of  a  new  faith  did  not  usually  bring  the  converted  equality  of  rights 
with  the  converting  missionary,  soldier,  or  priest,  it  promised  at 
least  some  compensation  in  the  next  world. 

"The  new  creed  does  not  hold  out  any  such  prospect.  They 
drink  and  they  die,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  But  the  fat  lands 
remain  to  reward  the  labors  of  the  civilized  man.  In  the  intensity 
of  conviction  in  his  'mission,'  the  follower  of  the  new  creed  rivals 
those  of  the  old.  The  champion  of  Jehovah  restricted  salvation  to 
birth  in  Israel  ;  the  champion  of  '  Western  civilization  '  confines  it 
to  a  special  color.  With  him  it  is  a  primary  article  of  faith  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  in  heaven,  the  kingdom  of  the  earth  is 
for  the  white  skin.  And  the  products  of  the  ghetto  and  the  slum 
are  equally  vehement,  equally  clamorous  in  the  assertion  of 
special  claims  to  civilization,  with  the  privileges  which  it  carries." 

England  treats  her  provincials  worse  than  Rome,  a  pagan  coun- 
try, ever  treated  even  the  aliens  she  had  conquered.  To  quote 
further : 

"We  are  thus  face  to  face  with  a  peculiar  situation  which  in  the 
struggle  for  'grab' — that  delightfully  simple  yet  expressive  Ameri- 
canism— we  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  wish  to  study  ;  the  incon- 
gruity does  not  strike  us  as  anything  out  of  the  common.  The 
pagan  Empire  of  Rome  extended  to  all  its  subjects  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  the  '  provincial '  was  as  much  entitled  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  those  privileges  as  the  Roman-born.  The  Christian 
Empire  of  Great  Britain  can  not  secure  considerate  treatment  for 
its  '  provincials  '  in  its  own  colonies.  South  Africa  presents  at  this 
moment  an  extraordinary  spectacle  of  what  a  mixture  of  high  altru- 
istic pretensions  and  rank  selfishness  can  produce  in  the  name  of 
civilization.  .  .  .  The  galley  and  the  scourge  have  disappeared  ; 
the  taskmaster  still  flourishes,  and  modern  ingenuity  has  armed 
him  with  new  instruments  of  punishment.  The  names  are  changed, 
but  the  substance  remains.  That  this  is  no  exaggeration  any  fair- 
minded  student  of  the  subject  in  the  Kongo,  in  parts  of  South  and 
East  Africa,  will  not  hesitate  to  admit." 


William  II.    "  Wh.it  excellent  Germans  those  Moroccans  make  !"  A  la  morocco 

— Cri  </<■  /'mis.  "  But,  officer,  I  merely  did  it  to  pacify  the  gentleman  " 

—Rirc  (Paris). 

FRENCH    SATIRE   ON    THE    "PACIFICATION"    OF    MOROCCO. 
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CHILD-SUICIDE  IN  GERMANY 

THE  frequency  of  suicide  among  the  school-children  of  Berlin 
is  beginning  to  attract  notice  in  the  German  press.  Inquiries 
are  being  made  as  to  whether  the  teachers  or  the  parents  are  to 
blame.  How  can  a  child,  says  the  Berlin  Preussische  Zeitung,  be 
driven  to  despair?     The  writer  mentions  a  recent  case  of  a  pupil 


MODERN    GERMANY. 

Her  great  men  and  great  conquests. 


-Floh  ( Vienna). 


who  was  struck  on  the  head  by  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  Berlin 
Realgymnasium  and  soon  afterward  took  his  own  life.  Yet  the 
Preussische  Zeitung  dots  not  lay  the  whole  blame  on  the  teacher, 
but  remarks  : 

"The  natural  tendency  of  public  opinion,  as  the  first  impression 
of  such  a  startling  tragedy  in  which  a  boy  is  driven  to  despair  of 
the  world  and  of  himself,  is  to  accuse  the  school,  or  some  specific 
teacher,  as  responsible  for  the  crime.  But,  after  all,  teachers  are 
but  human  and  suffer  from  human  infirmities,  and  while  they  might 
easily  defend  themselves,  they  can  in  most  cases  easily  be  harshly 
dealt  with  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  It  ought  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  scholars  very  frequently  make  a  special  effort  to 
torment  the  teacher  and  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the 
troubles  of  his  essentially  difficult  lot.  It  may  be  safely  said  that 
no  teacher  sets  out  to  treat  with  injustice  and  systematically  to 
cow  the  pupils  whose  best  interests  he  has  at  heart." 

After  this  vindication  of  the  general  run  of  German  public-school 
teachers,  the  writer  proceeds  to  discuss  the  character  of  the  Ger- 
man home  as  a  factor  in  the  happiness  of  children,  and  observes  : 

"When  we  are  shocked  at  such  terrible  signs  of  the  times  as  this 
suicide  of  school-children,  coming  in  a  time  of  history  when  there 
reigns  in  our  cities  such  an  imperturbable  calm,  we  are  tempted  to 
ask  whether  the  home  of  this  child  has  kept  pace  with  the  school. 
What  material  does  the  home  furnish  for  furthering  the  training 
which  the  child  is  receiving  from  his  instructor?  If  a  man  goes 
profoundly  into  these  questions  he  will  certainly  arrive  at  most 
deplorable  results." 

The  writer  thinks  that  the  children  in  German  homes  are  neg- 
lected sometimes  by  drunken,  oftener  by  merely  thoughtless  and 
selfish  parents,  and  the  neglect  of  religion  is  also  a  real  hindrance 
to  the  happiness  of  children.  While  Christianity  in  Germany 
occupies  a  much  more  favored  position  than  it  does  in  France,  it 
is  too  often  merely  nominal  and  perfunctory  as  practised  in  many 
so-called  Christian  homes  in  Berlin  ;  yet  nowadays  it  is  essential 
for  character-builidng.     Thus  he  writes  : 

"We  will  here  merely  allude  to  the  palpable  calamity  that  alco- 
holic parentage  is  to  a  child,  a  calamity  which  not  only  brings 
unrest  into  the  household,  but  also  is  likely  to  corrupt  and  destroy 
affection  and  good  morals  in  children  who  have  probably  inherited 
a  type  of  degeneration.  The  spectacle  of  this  form  of  depravity  is 
likely  to  nullify  ail  the  good  influences  which  are  received  from 


education.  The  decay  of  the  religious  spirit  in  many  households 
of  Germany  professedly  Christian  is  often  an  obstacle  to  the  child's 
advance  toward  moral  earnestness  and  keen  sense  of  duty." 

This  is  aggravated  by  the  German  parents'  fondness  for  their 
pleasure  and  their  want  of  sympathy  with  their  offspring.  In  this 
connection  we  read  : 

"How  seldom  is  it  that  the  fever  of  business  life,  and  the  eager 
pursuit  of  pleasure  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  give  them  time  to 
concern  themselves  with  the  amusement  of  their  children,  to  do 
something  to  lighten  their  little  cares  as  a  reward  for  their  dutiful 
obedience,  which  would  quicken  and  lift  up  their  hearts  and  send 
them  back  with  cheerfulness  to  their  studies.  The  affections  of 
children  quickly  become  estranged  from  those  parents  who  have 
no  time  to  think  and  care  for  them.  Quiet  and  shy  natures  become 
unkind  and  embittered,  frivolous  and  pert  natures  become  reckless 
and  self-willed,  going  their  own  way  without  guidance  or  care  for 
the  consequences.  If  when  the  parents  do  notice  their  children 
they  do  so  with  threats  and  rebukes,  it  is  no  wonder  if  pain  roused 
in  the  young  heart  crushes  out  the  love  of  life  and  drives  it  to  the 
brink  of  despair." 

The  evil  consequences  of  parental  neglect  are  increased  by  the 
influence  of  the  reading-matter  which  is  permitted  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  German  children.     As  this  writer  says  : 

"Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  wholly  improper  literature  which 
comes  under  the  perusal  of  neglected  German  children  has  upon 
them  the  most  unwholesome  effect.  Moral  corruption  is  thus  gen- 
erated in  natures  inclined  to  depravity,  while  the  minds  of  the 
better  disposed  are  apt  to  become  unsettled  and  imprudent.  These 
characteristics  produce  pupils  who  are  a  real  cross  to  the  teacher." 

The  spirit  of  impatience,  of  unrest,  of  dissatisfaction,  which 
prevails  at  present  in  Germany,  has  affected  even  children,  says 
Prof.  Alfried  Biese,  a  director  of  a  Berlin  school,  in  his  "Pedago- 
gics and  Poetry."     To  quote  his  words  : 

"There  is  perhaps  no  word  which  so  briefly  and  so  exactly  ex- 
presses the  chief  feature  of  our  time  as  unrest.  It  is  reflected  in 
our  current  social  history.  It  describes  the  devil  by  which  our 
present  civilization  is  possest.  It  is  the  Pandora  box  of  all  out- 
troubles,  which  exhibits  itself  in  nervosity,  in  mental  irritability, 
in  the  craze  for  pleasure,  in  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction,  in  blast? 
pessimism  and  materialism." 

The  Professor  proceeds  to  quote  the  German  proverb,  "What 
the  parents  sing  the  children  whistle,"  and  speaking  of  child-sui- 


THE   COOK   OF    THE    REICHSTAG. 

Buelow.— "  Here's  a  dish  that  will  please  the  master." 

—Fischietto  (Turin). 

cide  he  concludes  by  saying  that  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  German 
parents  and  German  teachers  to  aim  at  rousing  up  in  children  "a 
stronger  will  and  a  sturdier  character." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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HOPE  FOR  MACEDONIA 

MACEDONIA,  known  as  the  "cock-pit  of  the  Turk,"  is  a 
intry  where  Christians  fight  and  kill  each  other  and  the 
Turk  eggs  them  on,  watches  them,  and  smiles.  Sir  Edward  (irey, 
British  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  remarked  in  a  recent  dis- 
patch, after  speaking  of  "outrages  committed  by  Turkish  troops 
:  officials,"  th.it  "the  strife  between  the  different  nationalities 
.iiid  the  outrages  committed  by  armed  bands  have  made  life  and 


ENGLAND'S   WHITE   BOOK  ON  MACEDONIA. 

Turkey  will  lose  no  time  in  trying  to  blacken  it. 

— Fischictto  (Turin). 

property  in  Macedonia  more  insecure  than  ever,  and  have  been 
accompanied  by  revolting  crimes."  This  state  of  affairs  is  en- 
couraged by  llilmi  Pasha,  the  representative  of  the  Sultan  in 
Macedonia,  of  whom  the  London  Daily  News  says  : 

"llilmi  Pasha  we  know.  A  clever  man,  an  astute  diplomatist, 
an  arch-bureaucrat,  he  has  presided  now  for  five  years  over  the 
comedy  of  reform.  He  came  with  a  record  as  a  safe  Palace  man. 
He  it  was  who  drove  the  Arabs  of  the  Yemen  into  revolt  by  his 
centralizing  policy.  In  Macedonia  he  has  been  the  faithful  tool  of 
Hamidian  policy.  He  it  is  who  has  done  the  work  of  inflaming 
the  feud  of  Greeks  and  Bulgarians.  He  it  is  who  has  reduced  the 
European  officers  to  nullities.  Again  and  again,  even  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  agents  have  complained  of  the  veiled  obstruction 
which  the  whole  work  of  reform  encountered.  Hilmi  Pasha  was 
the  instrument  of  that  obstruction." 

At  this  present  moment  the  English  Foreign  Minister  and  the 
Russian  Foreign  Minister.  Mr.  Isvolsky,  are  entering  upon  negotia- 
tions which  may  result  in  such  reforms  as  will  bring  to  Macedonia 
peace  and  fiscal  solvency,  for  the  Macedonian  budget  has  an 
annual  deficit  of  Si. 500,000,  and  the  people  are  crusht  with  taxation. 
Yet  nothing  can  be  done  without  consent  of  the  Powers,  and  Aus- 
tria, for  one,  has  just  formulated  a  scheme  for  railroad  connection 
with  Salonica.  Sir  Edward  Grey  suggests  the  appointment  of  a 
governor  who  shall  be  independent  of  the  Porte,  the  levying  of  a 
gendarmerie  to  keep  the  peace,  and  a  diminution  of  the  Turkish 
forces,  who  do  more  harm  than  good,  for  the  tranquillity  and  com- 
fort of  Christian  Macedonians  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
The  main  point  of  Sir  Edward's  scheme,  however,  is  that  the 
taxes  shall  be  held  up  and  local  expenses  paid  before  the  tribute  to 
(  onstantinople  or  the  military  expenses  are  met.  The  London 
Saturday  Review  says: 

"  Every  one  who  knows  the  situation  knows  well  that  the  second 
point  most  strongly  urged  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  his  reply  to  the 
Russian  proposals  is  also  urgent,  the  mischievous  retention  in 
Macedonia  of  a  military  tone  vastly  iii  excess  of  the  needs  of  the 
province.  This  may  seem  paradoxical  when  the  anarch)  and  dis- 
order  prevailing   are   considered,    but    the    truth     is   that    energetic 

action  on  the  pari  of  the  troops  is  hardly  ever  allowed.     They  im- 
poverish   the  country,  lor  they  live  on  it  while   they  do  nothing  to 
k  the  mutual  massacre  of  ('.reeks  and  Slavs." 

hi  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Office,  the  I'rcm- 


denblatt  (Vienna),  speaks  in  a  fair  and  kindly  tone  of  the  British 
Minister's  proposal,  but  doubts  its  exact  practicality.  "We  meet 
here,"  remarks  this  organ,  "a  new  and  very  moderate  British 
scheme,  which  may  facilitate  negotiations  between  the  Powers." 
It  is  admitted  by  this  paper  that  the  proposal  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  Turkish  troops  "  is  administrative  and  not  political."  To 
quote  the  words  of  this  article  : 

"The  English  Minister's  object  is  to  set  in  order  the  Macedonian 
budget  as  a  necessary  condition  of  carrying  on  reforms.  These 
reforms  are  to  have  the  first  mortgage  on  the  Macedonian  revenues, 
and  Turkish  tribute  and  military  expenses  only  a  second  mort- 
gage." 

Yet  the  Fremdenblatt  somewhat  falteringly  concludes  : 

"The  Porte,  it  is  true,  promised  to  make  good  the  Macedonian 
deficit.  But  the  Porte  may  claim  that  this  promise  was  made  on 
condition  that  order  had  been  previously  established  in  the  coun- 
try,  and  until  this  is  accomplished  a  sufficient  number  of  troops 
must  be  on  hand  to  keep  peace  and  guarantee  the  completion  of  re- 
forms. How  the  Porte  can  accept  a  new  arrangement  of  the  bud- 
get at  variance  with  this  view  is  not  told  us  in  the  British  note." 

The  Vienna  .^V/V,  wdiich  expresses  widely  held  views,  and  in  this 
case  probably  speaks  with  authority,  declares  that  England  and 
Russia  may  just  as  well  be  allowed  a  free  hand  in  the  matter  and 
adds : 

"  For  us  Austrians  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  advantage  or 
peculiar  satisfaction  in  this  new  turn  in  Macedonian  affairs.  But 
we  have  learned  in  course  of  time  to  be  very  modest,  and  ought  to 
feel  grateful  if  the  present  negotiations  conclude  with  the  avoid- 
ance of  international  friction  and  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

The  same  semi-indifference  to  the  action  of  England  and  Russia 
is  shown  by  the  leading  French  paper,  the  Temps  (Paris),  which 
remarks  that  recently  "the  question  of  Macedonia  was  discust 
by  a  listless  chamber  "  and  that  "  Parliament,  if  it  does  not  actually 
ignore  Macedonia,  takes  absolutely  no  interest  in  it."  "  VYe  should 
therefore  avoid  putting  ourselves  forward  uselessly  in  the  matter, 
and  above  all  should  run  no  risk  of  breaking  the  accord  of  the 
Powers,  upon  which  we  count  in  many  ways  for  support  in  pursu- 
ing our  own  ends." 


DUKE  OP  ABRUZZI— "My  American  venture  appears  to  make 
more  noise  in  tin-  world  than  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  the  Morocco 
question,  and  the  Peace  Conference  put  together." — AW  (Paris). 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  YELLOW  JOURNALISM 

THAT  a  photograph  does  not  always  tell  the  truth  has  been 
many  times  pointed  out.  It  is  particularly  subject  to  faults 
of  exaggeration  because,  if  nothing  is  introduced  into  the  picture 
to  show  its  scale,  a  small  object  may  readily  be  made  to  look  large 
by  placing  it  in  the  near  foreground.  How  this  fact  may  be  used 
by  newspaper  photographers  to  convey  a  wrong  impres- 
sion is  told  by  Claude  Albaret  in  La  Nature  (Paris, 
March  28).     Says  this  writer  : 

"  In  case  of  a  riot  the  zealous  reporter  adds  a  zero  to 
the  number  of  the  wounded.  .  .  .  When  there  is  a  panic 
in  the  foreign  money-market,  he  feels  humiliated  if  the 
figures,  as  they  come  over  the  cable,  speak  only  of  ten 
millions  or  so.  He  adds  another  zero,  and  considers 
that  he  has  done  only  his  duty. 

"The  Americans,  who  are  connoisseurs  of  '  bluff,'  have 
invented  the  term  'yellow  journalism'  for  this  kind  of 
thing,  which  flourishes  more  among  them  than  in  our 
effete  Europe.  Now  as  photography  has  successfully 
invaded  the  daily  press,  the  virtuosi  of  the  sensitive  plate 
have  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  not  to  be  left  behind.  .  .  . 
The  photographic  reporter  must  find  a  way  to  make  his 
lens  record  the  exaggerations  required  by  the  new  school. 
We  shall  presently  see  that  the  method  has  been  dis- 
covered  

"  The  first  attempt — and  it  was  a  masterpiece  ! — took 
place  last  winter.  One  morning  in  January,  the  500,000 
readers  of  a  great  New  York  daily  read  on  the  first 
page  an  accusation  against  the  Street-cleaning  Depart- 
ment of  the  city  government.  It  was  charged  that 
.  .  .  snow  was  allowed  to  accumulate  in  huge  piles. 
.  .  .  The  article  was  accompanied  by  a  photograph  .  .  .  showing 
a  great  mountain  of  snow — tons  of  it,  apparently.  Next  day,  there 
was  another  violent  attack,  accompanied  by  a  picture  of  a  moun- 
tain of  paving-stones  '  almost  as  high  as  the  house  '  in  a  street  under 
repair.  .  .  .  People  who  went  to  the  spot  to  observe  it,  however, 
saw  no  '  mountain,'  only  a  pile  of  blocks  such  as  are  always  seen 
in  a  street  where  a  pavement  is  being  relaid — perhaps  as  high  as 
the   top   of  the   hydrants.     And    the  public   concluded   that   the 


municipality,  seized  with  tardy  remorse  or  moved  by  the  journal- 
istic campaign,  had  hastily  removed  the  mountain,  whose  published 
photograph  remained  as  an  imperishable  record  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

"The  city  fathers  determined  to  fight  the  devil  with  fire.  At 
their  request  one  of  the  best  photographic  firms  in  New  York  took 
pictures  of  the  famous  snow  mountain  and  of  that  composed  of 
paving-stones.  ...  A  rival  journal  then  published  side  by  side 


A   GROTTO,  AND   THE   CRACK    1-ROM    WHICH    ITS    PICTURE    WAS   MADE. 

the  real  and  the  false  photographs,  and  the  solution  of  the  enigma 
was  apparent ;  the  yellow  photographic  reporter  had  enormously 
exaggerated  the  objects  in  his  foreground,  in  comparison  with  the 
distant  perspective. 

"This  lesson,  however,  passed  unheeded.  Several  days  later 
an  account  appeared  in  the  same  paper  of  some  Adirondack  tour- 
ists who  had  been  lost  in  a  cave.  With  it  was  a  photograph  of 
the  entrance  to  the  cavern.  This  photograph  was  also  investi- 
gated, with  the  result  that  the  original  was  discovered  to  be  a  crack 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  in  a  wall  not  far  from  the 
photographer's  house  ! 

"  Beware  of  American  photographers  !  "— Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


SNOW   MOUNTAIN    AS    THE   REPORTER  SAW    IT;   AND   THE    REALITY. 


GREAT  POWER  IN    LIGHT  MOTORS 

THE  earliest  marine  engines  weighed  about  i,coo  pounds  per 
horse-power ;  the  latest  motors  for  dirigible  balloons  weigh 
only  about  3  pounds  per  horse-power.  This  enormous  reduction 
in  weight,  which  has  been  such  a  feature  of  modern  motors,  as 
seen  in  the  automobile  and  still  more  in  aeronautics,  has  had 
interesting  effects  on  all  of  their  applications.  This  is  cited  by  a 
writer  in  Gassier s  Magazine  (New  York,  April)  as  an  import- 
ant example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  development  of  one  de- 
partment of  engineering  is  dependent  upon  another.     He  says  : 

"The  early  steam-engines  operated  at  low  pressures  and  with 
slow  speeds,  and  hence  the  size  and  weight  were  very  great  for 
the  power  developed.  The  engines  of  the  Powhatan,  one  of  the 
early  steamships  of  the  United  States  Navy;  weighed  508  tons, 
including  all  the  machinery,  and  as  they  developed  only  1,172 
horse-power,  the  weight  was  nearly  1,000  pounds  per  horse-power. 
As  pressures  and  speeds  increased,  the  weight  per  horse-power 
was  reduced,  and  in  some  of  the  higher-powered  torpedo-boats 
it  has  been  reduced  to  nearly  50  pounds  per  horse-power. 

"When  Daimler  undertook  to  improve  the  internal-combustion 
engine  so  that  it  could  be  employed  to  propel  motor  vehicles,  he 
realized  that  the  essential  thing  was  to  increase  the  rotative  speed, 
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since  by  this  means  the  power  could  be  increased  without  material 
increase  in  weight.  He  therefore  abandoned  the  flame  ignition, 
then  used  at  the  Deutz  Works  in  the  Otto  engine,  and  used  the  hot 
tube,  afterward  substituting  for  this  the  electric  spark,  which  had 
been  used  in  the  early  Lenoir  engines.  The  result  was  the  modern 
automobile,  since  it  was  only  the  motor  of  light  weight  which  was 
lacking. 

"The  further  development  of  the  combustion  motor,  as  regards 
weight,  has  been  the  result  of  persistent  effort  directed  toward  the 
pci  lection  of  details,  including  the  use  of  materials  of  the  highest 
grade  and  the  closest  attention  to  the  disposition  of  material  in  the 
lines  of  the  stresses,  with  the  elimination  of  all  unnecessary  weight. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  motors  which  bring  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  mechanical  flight  within  measurable 
approach. 

"The  electric  motor,  with  primary  battery,  used  by  Renard  in 
his  important  experiments  with  dirigible  balloons,  weighed  some- 
thing more  than  40  pounds  per  horse-power,  and  hence  the  power 
which  he  could  cany  in  that  manner  was  very  limited.  The  earlier 
engines  used  by  M.  Santos-Dumont  in  his  experiments  with  dir- 
igibles were  only  about  one-fourth  of  this  weight,  and  in  response 
to  the  demand  for  still  lighter  machines,  the  weight  of  gasoline 
motors  has  been  brought  down  to  2  kilograms,  and  even  to  1.5  kilo- 
grams, or  a  little  more  than  3  pounds  per  horse-power. 

"This  last  result  has  been  attained  by  M.  Esnault-Peltefie,  who 
has  worked  upon  the  idea  that,  by  the  use  of  a  number  of  cylinders 
so  arranged  as  to  render  the  turning  effect  upon  the  shaft  as  uni- 
form as  possible,  the  shocks  which  the  members  of  the  machine 
have  to  resist  may  be  minimized,  and  the  cross-section  and  weight 
correspondingly  diminished.  A  seven-cylinder  motor  of  this  type, 
developing  35  actual  horse-power,  weighs  52  kilograms,  ready  for 
operation,  including  carbureter,  and  with  the  propeller  and  its 
shaft  completing  the  propelling  machinery  of  a  flying-machine,  the 
total  Weight  is  but  60  kilograms,  or  1.72  kilograms  per  horse-power, 
or  3.78  pounds. 

"With  such  machines  available,  the  problem  of  the  aeroplane 
becomes  materially  simplified,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  use 
of  sustaining  screws  may  become  practicable." 


WHAT  MAKES  THE  HEART  BEAT?— To  what  direct  cause 
is  due  the  rhythmic  contraction  of  the  heart?  Is  it  controlled  by 
its  nervous  elements,  as  are  most  other  bodily  movements?  Or 
is  it  dependent  on  contraction  of  the  muscles,  not  actuated  by  the 
nerves?  Each  of  these  theories  has  its  advocates,  we  are  told  by 
a  writer  in  the  Charlotte  Medical  Journal  (Charlotte,  N.  C, 
.March;.  Both  theories  regard  the  heart-beat  as  automatic,  and 
not  controlled  in  any  way  by  the  central  nervous  system;  they 
(litter  only  in  assigning  the  control,  one  to  the  nerve-elements  and 
other  to  the  muscle-elements,  of  the  heart  itself.  Says  the 
writer  : 

"These  are  the  so-called  neurogenic  and  myogenic  theories,  im- 
plying that  the  origin  of  the  impulse  lies  in  the  nervous  and  mus- 
cular elements  respectively.  The  writer  thinks  that  the  complete 
myogenic  [muscular]  theory  has  the  more  weighty  evidence  in  its 
favor  and  should  be  accepted  until  stronger  arguments  are  brought 
again  si  it.  It  is  not  incompatible  with  any  of  the  known  phenom- 
'>l  the  heart-beat,  while  it  affords  the  best  explanation  of  many 
ol  them.  It  is  certain  that  the  muscle  libers  possess  the  powers 
of  contractility,  excitability,  conductivity,  and  tonicity,  and  it  is 
probable  that  these  are  exercised  during  the  normal  beat  of  the 
In. ut  without  the  intervention  of  the  nervous  tissue.  It  is  also 
tain   that  all    the  muscle    libers   are   not  Capable  of  building  up 

a  stimulus  for  themselves,  but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  cer- 
tain libers  of  peculiar  structure  possess  this  property.  While  cer- 
tain facts  seem  to  find  their  readiest  explanation  in  the  neurogenic 
theory,  especially  the  response  oi  the  quiescent  heart  to  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  accelerator  ner\  e,  there  are  others  pointing  as  Strongly 
to   the   hypothesis   that    the    heart-beat    is   purely    muscular.      This 

conception  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  beat  being  in- 
fluenced by  outside  nervous  impulses.      This  would  give  a  s  illicient 

explanation  of  the  large  nerve  supply  ol  the  heart.     Attributing 

the  rhythmic  power  of  contraction  to  the  muscle  is,  of  course,  only 
a  very  partial  explanation  ol    the   cardiac   beat,  the  cause  of  which 

lies  deeper  in  physico-chemical  changes  in  the  cells." 


POISONS  USED  IN  FARMING 

A  GRICULTURE  is  essentially  a  selective  process  ;  the  farmer 
■**■  desires  to  raise  only  one  kind  of  plant,  out  of  all  those  that 
might  grow  on  a  given  piece  of  land,  and  to  eliminate  all  others. 
This  must  be  done,  in  the  case  of  those  that  spring  up  spontane- 
ously, by  removing  or  killing  them.  The  former  process  was  once 
the  enly  one,  but  methods  of  killing  by  poisonous  chemicals  are 
gaining  ground.  These  were  first  introduced  in  cases  where  there 
was  no  other  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  objectionable  growths — for 
instance,  where  they  were  microscopic  fungi  like  the  "mildew"  of 
grapes — but  now  poisons  are  beginning  to  be  used  to  get  rid  of 
large  weeds.  The  difficulty  is  in  selecting  a  poison  that  will  kill 
the  weeds,  and  not  the  crop.  This  has  been  done  in  some  in- 
stances ;  and  in  others  Henri  Rousset,  writing  in  La  Nature  (Paris, 
March  28)  suggests  that  we  should  try  to  breed  varieties  of  food 
plants  specially  resistant  to  such  weed-poisons  as  we  desire  to  em- 
ploy.    Says  Mr.  Rousset: 

"Farming  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  scientific  industry: 
new  factors  of  all  kinds  have  been  changing  it  profoundly.  These 
fall  under  three  heads  :  (1)  modifications  of  method,  an  intelligent 
succession  of  crops,  with  the  use  of  proper  fertilizers,  enabling  the 
soil  to  yield  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  formerly  ;  (2)  modifi- 
cations of  means,  expensive  and  difficult  operations  being  made 
simpler  every  year  by  the  use  of  machinery ;  and  (3)  profound 
modification  of  the  living  plant,  .  .  .  cultivated  species  having 
almost  lost  resemblance  to  the  wild  ancestral  stock.  We  have  now 
hundreds  of  varieties  of  wheat,  and  it  is  not  known  precisely  from 
what  plant  they  are  derived;  the  modern  forage  beet  weighs  a 
hundred  times  more  than  the  common  beet  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  Thus,  to  increase  and  develop  qualities  fitted  to  particular 
climates  or  uses,  a  large  number  of  different  means  must  be  intelli- 
gently and  persistently  employed.  We  wish  to  collect  here  some 
facts  relative  to  the  use  of  poisonous  chemical  products  to  improve 
certain  plants  by  destroying  their  parasites." 

Experimentation  along  this  line,  we  are  told,  has  been  made 
largely  with  the  lower  organisms,  because  of  their  plasticity  and 
rapid  growth.  It  has  been  found,  for  instance,  that  the  growth  of 
a  microscopic  plant,  the  aspergillus,  is  completely  stopt  by  placing 
it  in  a  silver  vessel  ;  and  yet  chemical  analysis  is  powerless  to 
reveal  the  trace  of  dissolved  metal  that  must  have  produced  the 
effect.  Similar  phenomena  are  observed  with  seeds  which  often 
refuse  to  germinate  when  planted  in  a  copper  vessel.  The  use  of 
salts  of  copper,  lime,  and  iron  to  kill  "  mildew  "  and  "  black-rot  " 
on  grape-vines  is  a  result  of  this  discovery.  In  medicine  many 
poisons  are  used  as  antiseptics  because  they  are  fatal  to  the  micro- 
scopic vegetable  germs  of  disease.  Poisons  are  used  also  to  kill 
the  higher  vegetable  organisms  in  certain  cases.     We  read  : 

"In  tropical  regions,  the  care  of  railway  lines,  which  has  been 
made  difficult  by  the  exuberant  vegetation,  has  been  recently  made 
easier  by  the  use  of  arsenic.  Mr.  John  A.  Harman  reports  that 
the  authorities  of  the  railway  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito,  after  con- 
clusive experiments,  have  decided  to  sprinkle  its  right-of-way  with 
equal  volumes  of  aqueous  solutions  of  nitrate  of  soda  ( 17  per  cent.) 
and  arsenious  acid  (20  per  cent.).  The  chemicals  may  be  pulver- 
ized together  or  mixt  at  the  moment  of  use.  A  specially  made 
car  waters  a  space  10  meters  [^^  feet]  wide  at  a  speed  of  5  kilo- 
meters [3  miles]  an  hour.  .  .  .  The  operation  must  be  repeated 
every  three  to  six  months.  It  is  less  costly  than  cutting  and  much 
more  effective,  the  first  application  killing  the  vegetation  and  the 
succeeding  ones  preventing  it  from  springing  up  again. 

"We  frequently  use  in  agriculture  solutions  of  copper  sulfate 
I  blue  vitriol]  (5  per  cent.)  or  still  better  of  iron  sulfate  [copperas] 
(15  percent.)  to  destroy  weeds  in  grain-fields.  A  single  sprinkling 
kills  them  even  when  they  are  more  numerous  than  the  cultivated 
plant  itself,  and  the  latter  does  not  suffer  from  the  treatment.  It 
is  easily  seen  how  economical,  simple,  and  elegant  such  a  method 
is,  in  contrast  with  plow  ing  or  weeding,  even  if  they  were  mechani- 
cally  possible,  which  is  not  always  the  case.  This  is  an  example 
of  the  use  of  '  relative  toxicity  '  with  the  higher  plant  organisms. 
We  are  approaching  here  to  the  selective  action  of  tiuorids  on  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  yeast  [in  brew  ing].     Altho  hitherto  applied  only 
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CROSS-SECTIONS    OF  THE    SHIP    THAT   WILL    NOT   TURN    TURTLE. 


to  these  lower  organisms,  the  method  is  of  more  general  value.  It 
is  logical  and  in  the  natural  order  of  things.  ...  I  believe  that  it 
would  now  be  the  proper  thing  to  seek  the  solution  of  the  similar 
problem  [with  higher  forms  of  plant  life]  which,  tho  evidently 
much  more  complex  and  difficult,  offers  the  same  possibilities  of 
success. 

"May  we  not  be  able,  by  a  new  application  of  the  same  idea,  to 
accustom,  for  example,  an  industrial  species  of  beet  to  certain 
poisons  that  will  destroy  all  the  weeds  likely  to  injure  it?  The 
experiment  would  be  an  interesting  one  to  try." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SHIPS  THAT  WILL  NOT  UPSET  OR  SINK 

T)ELIEVING  that  the  chief  danger  to  a  modern  battle-ship  in 
*-*  action  is  that  of  "  turning  turtle  "  after  partially  filling  from 
a  great  hole  torn  in  her  side  or  bottom  by  a  torpedo,  Gen.  E.  E. 
Goulaeff  proposed  in  1896  to  build  much  broader  war-ships  with 
several  wide  "corridor"  compartments  around  the  sides — prac- 
tically consisting  of  three  or  more  concentric  hulls — a  sort  of 
"  nest  "  of  ships.  In  a  recent  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of 
Naval  Architects  in  London,  and  printed  in  Engineering  (London, 
April  10)  General  Goulaeff  gives  details  of  his  plans,  and 
answers  various  objections.  In  the  discussion  that  followed  much 
interest  was  exprest  in 
the  somewhat  novel 
scheme  and  there  was 
a  general  desire  to  see 
experimental  vessels 
built  on  the  proposed 
plans.  Said  the  Gen- 
eral : 

"It  is  only  since  the 
terrible  loss  of  H. M.S. 
Victoria  by  capsizing 
(a  disaster  repeated  in 
several  cases  during 
the  late  Russo-Japan- 
ese naval  war)  that  it 
has  at  last  been  recog- 
nized that,  as  soon  as 
a  ship  of  the  present 
ordinary  form,  pro- 
portions, and  system 
of  construction  receives  a  blow  either  by  ram,  torpedo,  shot,  or 
collision,  perforating  the  under-water  part  of  the  hull  and  caus- 
ing more  or  less  serious  injuries,  the  vessel  immediately  heels 
dangerously  over  and  loses  her  stability.  Indeed,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  such  under-water  openings  seldom  occur  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  her  length,  but  mostly  at  some  distance  forward  or  aft, 
the  vessel  nearly  always  rapidly  acquires,  'at  the  same  time,  a 
considerable  longitudinal  trim,  and  gets  deprest  either  by  the  bow 
or  stern,  immersing  part  of  her  upper  structures  ;  that  at  once 
jeopardizes  her  longitudinal  stability  also,  since  the  useful  portion 
of  the  area  of  the  load  water-line  is  seriously  and  very  quickly 
diminished  by  the  inrush  of  water.  By  these  means  the  vessel 
gradually  and  very  rapidly  loses  whatever  stability  she  might  have 
had  originally,  and  finally  upsets  or  capsizes  so  rapidly  that  there 
are  cases  recorded  in  which  the  actual  time  of  capsizing  amounted 


to  less  than  two  minutes.  The  helpless  condition  to  which  many 
modern  war-ships  of  various  nationalities  might  be  reduced  has 
been  actually  proved  by  calculation  and  model  experiments  both 
in  Russia  and  America;  while,  in  the  recent  war  with  Japan,  some 
ironclads  of  the  Borodino  class  were  seen  floating  after  the  battle 
of  Tsushima  bottom  upward,  looking  like  the  backs  of  some  huge 

species  of  fish 

"  Until  the  present  time  the  most  powerful  weapon  against  which 
we  have  specially  to  protect  our  ships  is  the  torpedo,  fired  either 
from  torpedo  craft  or,  still  worse,  from  the  invisible  submarine 
boats.  Moreover,  these  torpedoes  are  being  continually  improved 
in  speed,  dirigibility,  and  weight  of  bursting  charges,  and  these 
latter  are  also  being  rapidly  improved  as  regards  their  destructive 
effect  per  unit  of  weight.  The  external  net-defenses,  so  much 
thought  of  formerly,  can  not,  since  the  Belleisle  trials,  be  con- 
sidered effectively  to  answer  their  purpose  any  longer,  as  they 
were  partly  burnt  and  melted  by  shell  fire  during  these  trials. 
They  possess,  besides,  many  disadvantages,  as  they  are  cumber- 
some, difficult,  and  slow  to  put  in  place,  and  they  lessen  the  speed 
of  the  vessel  when  moving.  Being  entirely  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
they  are  liable  to  be  soon  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  comparatively 
light  guns.  In  the  proposed  system  of  construction,  comprizing, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  description,  some  modification  of  the  form 
and  proportions  of  vessels,  I  have  endeavored,  on  the  contrary,  to 
protect  the  ship  against  this  weapon  by  the  internal  system  of  con- 
struction of  the  hull. 

"  I  have  attained  this  purpose  by  making  vessels  much  broader 

than  they  have  been  or 
are  at  present,  leav- 
ing their  length  the 
same,  or  making  them 
even  somewhat  longer. 
.  .  .  This  form  and 
system  of  construction 
provides  treble  broad 
longitudinal  cellular 
side  corridors,  which 
are  rendered  possi- 
ble by  the  increased 
breadth  of  the  vessel, 
and  are  intended  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  quantity  of  water 
that  may  enter  the 
ship  through  injuries 
or  openings  made  in 
her  under-water  skin. 
.  .  .  The  increase  of 
breadth  is  made  at  the  expense  of  the  draft  of  water,  so  much  so  that 
the  ratio  amounts  to  about  4  15,  instead  of  2  to  3,  as  in  vessels  of  ordi- 
nary form  and  proportions.  ...  In  the  wide  treble  side  there  are 
safety  longitudinal  corridors,  surrounding  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  vessel,  and  I  propose  to  have,  as  far  as  practicable,  no 
water-tight  or  other  kind  of  doors,  but  only  the  smallest  possible, 
permanently  closed  boiler  manholes,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  ac- 
cess to  the  cellular  compartments  from  the  top.  .  .  .  The  intro- 
duction of  the  double  bottom  and  double  sides,  in  the  early  sixties, 
was  due  to  the  remarkable  genius  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Reed, 
and  this  innovation  was  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest  importance  at 
that  time,  when  the  torpedo  had  scarcely  come  into  general  use. 
Nowadays,  when  the  conditions  of  naval  warfare  have  changed  so 
much,  and  when  the  injuries  that  can  be  produced  by  a  single  tor- 
pedo are  so  terrible,  some  more  efficient  means  must  be  found  to 
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protect  ships  from  this  most  powerful  weapon.  The  radius  of 
action  of  the  modern  torpedo,  inside  a  vessel,  counting  from  the 
outer  skin  inward,  being  about  18  feet,  I  propose  to  make  the  width 

of  the  cellular  side  corridors  about  [8  feet— that  is,  6  feel  for  each 
corridor.  Thanks  to  this,  all  the  internal  vital  parts  of  the  ship, 
especially  those  liable  to  explosion,  such  as  steam-boilers,  mag- 
azines, shot  and  shell-rooms,  and  torpedo-storerooms,  etc.,  are 
removed  from  the  outer  skin  for  a  distance  of  about  iS  feet  inward 
side  toward  the  center  of  the  vessel,  thus  very  efficiently 
j  their  greater  safety  from  any  outside  explosion,  or  any 
oilier  mode  of  attack.  In  larger  ships  I  would  suggest  having  this 
distance  increased  to  about  jo  feet." 

The  old  objection  that  a  vessel  of  such  great  beam  would  be 
slow  is  met  by  the  citation  of  recent  experiments  indicating  that 
at  high  speeds  the  horse-power  necessary  to  drive  such  a  boat  is 
really  less  than  for  one  of  the  ordinary  type,  owing  to  the  lessened 
draft.  This  smaller  draft  is  in  itself  an  advantage,  and  to  aim  at 
it  is  a  much  more  sensible  step,  the  writer  thinks,  than  to  spend 


As  the  ice  retains  the  shape  of  isolated  columns,  it  is  easily  broken 
up  and  removed.     The  ice  is  then  stored  for  use  in  summer." 


THE    ICICLE   FACTORY. 

millions  in  dredging  our  rivers  and  harbors.  The  broad-beam 
\e^sel  would  be,  as  already  stated,  practically  unsinkable  and  un- 
capsi/.able,  and  would  of  course  have  greatly  increased  internal 
capacity.  Tho  stable,  she  would  roll  somewhat  more  in  a  heavy 
.  but  her  rolling  would  be  regular  and  not  jerky.  A  serious 
objection  would  be  the  lack  of  dock  accommodation,  but  General 
Goulaeff  asserts  that  he  has  had  offers  to  build  an  armorclad  of 
his  type,  together  with  a  floating  dock  large  enough  to  hold  her, 
for  the  cost  of  a  vessel  of  the  same  tonnage  of  the  accepted  type. 


I 


MANUFACTURING  ICICLES  The  above  photograph,  repro- 
duced from  Nature  (London,  .April  2)  shows  a  method  in  use  in 
South  Germany  for  producing  ice  from  pure  water  in  winter.  The 
photograph  was  taken  last  January  in  Balingen  (Wurttemberg). 
S.i\s  the  paper  just  named  : 

"  The  illustration  shows  a  large  wooden  framework  in  two  stories, 
6  meters  [  jo  feel  ]  square  and  6  meters  high.  Each  story  is  covered 
with  a  floor  of  eighteen  parallel  beams,  in  the  center  of  which  a 
tube,  encased  in  wood,  rises  beyond  the  upper  floor.  This  tube  is 
Connected  with  the  water-main,  and  the  water  issues  through  a 
'  disk,  which  sends  a  movin  pi  on  the  beams.  As  the 
water  drops  from  the  beams  icicles  are  formed,  which  reach  the 
middle  floor  and  finally  the  ground.      The  v<  lume  of  water  is  regu 

lated  according  to  the  temperature  "i    the   air,  which   may  vary 

between     -  30    ('.and         18      ('.  I.    and  o"   F.].      During   low 

ten'  jo  cubic  metet  may  be  formed  in  one  night. 


ANATOMY  OF  THE  STARS 

THE  present  state  of  geologic  science,  according  to  Professor 
Suess,  the  eminent  Austrian  geologist,  resembles  that  of 
anatomy  when  the  human  body  was  studied  by  itself,  without  com- 
paring its  structure  with  that  of  other  living  creatures.  In  like 
manner  we  have  been  studying  the  geologic  structure  of  our  planet 
without  comparing  it  carefully  with  that  of  other  heavenly  bodies. 
Comparative  geology  is  likely  to  prove  quite  as  fruitful  as  com- 
parative anatomy  or  physiology.  Professor  Suess  has  recently 
contributed  a  suggestive  paper  on  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of 
some  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Vienna,  in  which  he  uses  a  nomenclature  made  up,  in  quite  an 
original  way,  from  combinations  of  chemical  symbols.  Thus  he 
recognizes  three  main  types  of  rocks,  those  containing  silicon  (Si) 
and  magnesium  (Mg),  which  he  calls  "sima"  or  "simic  rocks," 
those  characterized  by  nickel  and  iron  (Ni,  Fe),  which  he  names 
"nife"  or"nific  rocks,"  and  those  of  silicon  and  aluminum  (Si,  Al) 
which  he  calls  "sal"  or"salic  rocks."  For  "simic  rocks  "  con- 
taining chromium  and  iron  he  uses  the  term  "crofesima."  We  quote 
from  a  notice  of  Professor  Suess's  paper  in  Nature  (London, 
March  26).    Says  this  paper  : 

"  For  the  purpose  of  comparative  study  it  is  essential  that  the 
earth  should  be  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  when  this  is  done  it  be- 
comes fairly  obvious  that  acid  rocks  and  their  derivatives,  which 
form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  visible  surface,  are  far  less  import- 
ant as  constituents  of  the  globe  than  might  at  first  sight  be  sup- 
posed. We  see  but  little  of  those  heavy  substances  to  which  the 
earth  owes  its  high  density,  and  which  appear  to  be  more  closely 
associated  with  the  basic  than  with  the  acid  rocks 

"The  most  important  occurrences  of  platinum  are  in  the  crofes- 
imic  rocks,  which  also  contain  almost  always  traces  of  nickel. 
These  rocks  are  of  deep-seated  origin,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  they  frequently  occur  as  intrusions  along  planes  of  movement 
in  the  younger  mountain  chains,  such  as  the  Alps." 

In  1901  Professor  Suess  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
metals  associated  with  the  basic  rocks  are  not  only  distinct  from 
those  which  often  accompany  the  acid  rocks  of  the  earth's  surface, 
but  that  they  agree  closely  with  those  which  stand  revealed  as 
prominent  in  the  solar  spectrum  and  in  that  of  certain  bright  stars. 
Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  after  special  research,  stated  his  agreement 
with  this  view,  and  in  his  present  paper  Professor  Suess  points 
out  that  if  the  composition  of  the  earth  be  considered  quantita- 
tively it  would,  if  subjected  to  the  necessary  physical  conditions, 
probably  yield  a  sun  in  which  the  basic  group  of  metals  would 
spectroscopically  dominate  over  the  acid  group.     To  quote  further  : 

"  In  considering  the  distribution  of  metals  of  the  basic,  or,  as  he 
now  expresses  himself,  of  the  simic  group,  the  author  directs 
attention  to  the  local  predominance  in  terrestrial  occurrences  of 
certain  metals,  e.g.,  titanium,  over  nickel  and  vice  versa.  Similar- 
ly, if  [the  star]  Gamma  Cygni  be  compared  with  Alpha  Cygni, 
titanium,  strontium,  and  scandium,  will  be  seen  to  be  more  import- 
ant, and  iron,  chromium,  and  magnesium  less  important  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter. 

"The  special  importance  of  titanium  in  sun-spots  is  compared 
with  the  predominance  of  this  metal  (ilmenite)  over  nickel  in  the 
contents  of  the  diamond-pipes  of  South  Africa,  which  are  regarded 
as  the  most  striking  terrestrial  examples  of  gaseous  eruptions. 

"  In  the  concluding  part  of  the  paper  the  author  briefly  reviews 
the  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  meteorites,  and  favors  the  view- 
that  they,  together  with  the  planetoids,  represent  the  fragments  of 
an  anonymous  planet  which  formerly  occupied  a  position  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter.  '  The  center  of  this  planet,'  he  says,  '  consisted 
of  nife  like  that  of  Agram  or  Elbogen.  Toward  the  exterior  the 
proportion  of  magnesium  increased,  and  a  transition  from  nife  to 
sima  took  place,  as  is  probably  the  case  with  the  earth,  altho  the  sup- 
position can  not  be  verified  by  observation,  A  salic  outer  crust  was 
absent  unless  it  be  represented  by  the  perfectly  molten  tektites.'  " 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  VARNISH 

SIXTY  years  ago,  when  there  were  few  shops,  says  George 
Preston  Brown,  writing  in  The  Bookkeeper  (Detroit,  April), 
the  varnish  manufacturer  traveled  from  town  to  town  with  horse 
and  wagon,  a  big  copper  kettle  and  a  supply  of  gum.  The  cus- 
tomer was  relied  upon  to  furnish  oil  and  turpentine.  A  tire  was 
kindled  on  the  premises,  the  copper  kettle  set  up  over  it,  and  the 
"  cooking  "  done  in  the  open  air.  Few  had  use  for  varnish  in  those 
days  except  the  carriage-makers,  and  they  were  satisfied  because 
there  was  no  better  product  to  be  had  this  side  of  England. 
Things  are  done  differently  and  on  a  larger  scale  to-day.  In  the 
first  place,  the  writer  tells  us,  modern  varnish  is  not  an  unvarying 
commonplace  article.  There  are  many  kinds,  and  altho  their  ef- 
fects may  not  be  distinguishable  at  first,  time  and  wear  will  reveal 
the  difference.     He  writes  : 

"You  may  see  your  face  reflected  in  the  beautiful  oak  paneling 
of  your  library  to-day,  but  not  next  year,  and  possibly  not  next 
week.  After  all,  a  shining,  or  reflecting,  surface  is  not  the  real 
test  of  a  varnish.  The  finest  house  and  furniture  varnishing,  com- 
pared with  piano  work,  is  dull.  The  gloss  is  rubbed  off.  The 
rubbing  is  carried  to  the  extent  of  smoothness,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
tent of  high  polish 

"The  principal  ingredient  of  varnish  is  a  gum  allied  to  the  resin 
which  exudes  from  pine-trees.  It  is  known  specifically  as  copal  and 
differs  from  the  common  resins  in  having  become  fossilized.  It  is 
not  scraped  from  trees,  but  is  dug  out  of  the  ground.  It  was 
formed  in  trees  and  the  earth  received  it  because  there  was  once 
no  use  for  it  by  man.  In  the  course  of  nature's  evolutions  many 
thousands  of  years  ago  it  crystallized,  or  fossilized,  and  is  now 
found  in  solid  masses  at  varying  depths  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  substance  varies  in  color  from  a  creamy  white  to  a 
deep  brown  and  is  often  as  clear  as  a  crystal,  but  brittle  and  rather 
easily  crusht 

"  The  best  copal  comes  from  New  Zealand,  and  it  is  this  product 
that  is  used  principally  by  the  Murphy  Works.  It  is  shipped  to 
them  direct  from  Auckland  in  200-pound  cases.  After  sorting  as 
to  color  and  size  it  is  melted.  This  is  done  in  copper  kettles  which 
hold  about  150  gallons  and  over  a  coke  fire.  It  requires  700  to  800 
degrees  of  heat  to  reduce  the  mass  to  a  liquid  or  viscid  state,  and 
at  the  proper  stage  linseed  oil  is  added.  This  mixture  is  '  cooked  ' 
for  a  considerable  time  at  a  temperature  of  5000  to  6oo°.  As  with 
the  breadmaker,  this  lasts  until  the  cook  says  '  enough.'  Perhaps 
one  of  the  secrets  of  the  manufacture  lies  here. 

"After  the  '  cooking '  the  mixture  is  pumped  through  pipes  to 
mixing-tanks  and  turpentine  is  added.  The  purpose  of  this  ingre- 
dient is  that  of  thinning  and  drying;  the  oil  fills  the  pores  of  the 
material  to  which  the  varnish  is  applied  and  protects  it  against  the 
deteriorating  effects  of  air  and  water.  The  next  receptacle  is  the 
receiving-tank,  in  which  the  varnish  is  cured  very  much  as  wine  is. 
The  ripe  product  is  finally  pumped  to  the  storage-tanks,  where  it 
remains  until  sold.  As  wine  improves  with  age,  so  does  varnish, 
except  that  there  is  a  limit  in  time  for  certain  kinds.  At  a  certain 
stage  it  begins  to  lose  its  quality,  and  wise  is  the  manufacturer 
who  knows  when  it  is  at  its  best." 

The  original  use  of  varnish,  Mr.  Brown  goes  on  to  say,  was  to 
create  a  bright  and  shining  surface.  Shakespeare  evidently 
thought  it  had  no  other  use  when  he  said  : 

""  Beauty  doth  varnish  as;e,  as  if  new-born, 
And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy." 

A  more  practical  purpose  nowadays,  however,  is  that  of  preser- 
vation. It  is  applied  to  wood  to  prevent  decay  and  to  metals  to 
save  them  from  oxidation.     Says  Mr.  Brown  : 

"  Open  your  eyes  on  any  product  of  manufacture,  anywhere  and 
ai  any  time,  and  the  first  thing  they  are  likely  to  see  will  be  var- 
nish. It  is  on  your  farm-wagon  and  your  piano,  on  the  books 
you  read  and  the  iron  pipes  which  carry  waste  from  your  house  to 
the  sewer.  Fruit-cans  are  dipt  in  it  and  maps  are  varnished  to 
keep  them  clean.  The  most 'common  use  is  on  wood,  where  the 
beautifying  and  preservative  qualities  are  combined.  The  use  of 
natural  woods  for  furniture  and  decorative  purposes  is  made  pos- 


sible by  varnish.  The  exquisite  graining  of  oak  and  maple,  which 
no  art  of  man  can  reproduce,  would  soon  disappear  through  decay 
if  varnish  did  not  shut  out  the  always  consuming  oxvgen. 

"Furthermore,  one  kind  of  wood  requires  a  quality  of  varnish 
which  another  does  not,  just  as  that  for  iron  and  wood  differ. 
This  is  why  there  must  he  so  many  varieties  of  this  beautifier  and 
preserver.  It  also  explains  why  the  varnish  manufacturer  who 
produces  a  good  article  must  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  woods 
and  metals." 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  TOOTH-BRUSH 

T^HAT  most  people  do  not  keep  their  teeth  sufficiently  clean  is 
-*-  the  opinion  of  The  Dental  Review,  as  exprest  in  an  article 
abstracted  by  The  National  Druggist  (St.  Louis,  April).  This, 
the  writer  says,  is  because  modern  prepared  food  does  not  require 
much  chewing,  and  the  teeth  and  gums,  lacking  this  functional 
use,  need  something  to  take  its  place,  in  order  to  maintain  a  nor- 
mal condition  in  the  mouth.     He  goes  on  : 

"  If  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  were  constantly  wiped  clean  by  the 
friction  of  food  in  mastication,  and  the  gums  stimulated  to  normal 
function  by  usage,  there  would  be  less  dental  caries,  and  fewer 
diseases  of  the  pericemental  membrane  and  gums.  But  lacking 
this,  there  arises  the  necessity  for  supplying  this  friction  by  the 
tooth-brush.  Of  the  utility  of  this  process  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
provided,  always,  that  the  brush  is  used  judiciously  ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, like  many  another  worthy  thing,  it  is  frequently  abused. 
Much  injury  is  often  done  the  gum  tissue  by  too  vigorous  cross 
brushing — the  bristles  forcing  the  thin  gum  away  from  the  teeth, 
and  leaving  the  surface  exposed  at  the  junction  of  the  enamel  and 
cementum. 

"The  gums  and  teeth  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  friction,  and  be 
benefited  by  it  if  it  is  exerted  in  the  right  way,  and  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  dentist  so  to  instruct  his  patient  that  the  brush  may 
be  used  judiciously.  Merely  to  insist  on  the  patient  brushing  the 
teeth  thoroughly,  and  emphasize  this  fact  at  every  sitting,  is  to 
take  the  chance  of  doing  more  harm  than  good  by  inducing  the 
patient  to  cross-saw  the  teeth  more  and  more,  with  the  disastrous 
results  already  indicated. 

"Nor  will  it  do  to  tell  the  patient  to  '  brush  the  teeth  up  and 
down,'  as  is  so  often  done.  This  is  as  likely  to  work  injury  as  the 
cross  brushing,  by  forcing  the  gums  away  from  the  upper  teeth  on 
the  upward  stroke  of  the  brush,  and  from  the  lower  teeth  on  the 
downward  stroke.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  an  art  to  brush  the  teeth 
properly.  The  brush  should  be  made  to  rotate  against  the  surfaces 
of  the  teeth,  coming  in  contact  with  the  gums  and  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw  only  on  the  downward  stroke,  and  vice  versa.  There 
should,  of  course,  be  some  cross  brushing  against  certain  surfaces 
and  positions  in  the  mouth,  where  the  rotary  method  can  not  well 
be  employed,  but  the  patient's  attention  should  be  especially 
directed  to  the  clanger  of  injury  to  the  gums  by  too  much  cross 
brushing  at  the  point  where  the  free  margin  of  the  gum  covers  the 
tooth.  This  evil  is  growing  rapidly  among  those  who  are  ultra 
particular  regarding  the  care  of  the  teeth,  and  it  requires  constant 
observation  and  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  dentist  to  check  it. 
The  practise  of  dentistry  is  one  continuous  campaign  of  super- 
vision and  education,  and  apparently  when  one  evil  is  corrected 
another  one  crops  up  to  take  its  place.  Some  individuals  to-day 
are  doing  more  harm  than  good  with  the  tooth-brush,  but  this  is  no 
argument  against  the  judicious  use  of  the  brush." 


"It  is  important  for  parents  of  morbidly  sensitive  and  overscrupulous 
children,  with  acute  likes  and  dislikes,  to  discourage  the  tendency  of  the  child 
to  become  more  and  more  peculiar."  says  Er.  Geo.  Lincoln  Walton  in  Lippm- 
cott's  (March).  "Sensitive  children  are  inclined  to  worry  because  they  think 
others  do  not  care  for  them  or  want  them  round.  If  such  children  can  be  led 
to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  themselves,  they  may  be  made  to  realize  that 
ohcrs  crave  their  society  according  as  they  are  helpful,  entertaining,  sym- 
pathetic, or  tactful,  because  they  instil  courage  and  give  comfort.  They  shot  Id 
be  urged,  therefore,  to  cultivate  these  qualities  instead  of  wasting  their  energy 
in  tears  and  recriminations;  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  practise  such 
of  these  traits  as  they  can  master  instead  of  becoming  moody  in  society,  or 
withdrawing  to  brood  in  solitude,  either  of  which  errors  may  result  in  producing 
on  the  part  of  others  a  genuine  dislike.  In  other  words,  teach  them  to  avoid 
enforcing  too  far  their  ego  on  themselves  or  their  environment." 
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NEW  RANK  FOR  OLD  RELIGIOUS 
CONCEPTIONS 

THREE  of  the  oldest  conceptions  of  moral  truth— personal 
worth,  justice,  and  inquiry— are  taking  a  now  place  in  the 
economy  of  religious  truth,  says  Prof.  James  Hayden  Tufts,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago;  and  the  preacher  who  wishes  to  present 
religious  truth  as  something  vital  must  by  his  recognition  of  those 
moral  truths  make  it  mean  something  for  those  fields  where  for- 
merly  it  was  merely  an  onlooker.  In  times  past  these  conceptions 
were  viewed  merely  as  corollaries  for  other  supposedly  more  fun- 
damental conceptions  of  sovereignty  and  kinship,  we  are  told  by 
the  writer,  in  The  American  Journal  of  Theology  (Chicago).  Now 
their  greatest  value  to  the  preacher  will  he  in  using  them  as  central 
conceptions  for  defining  religious  ideas.  Of  the  first  conception, 
that  of  personal  worth,  he  writes  : 

"We  are  told  that  this  has  ever  been  one  of  the  key-notes  of 
Christianity.  Puritanism  proclaimed  the  equality  of  all  before  the 
Almighty,  Wesleyanism  emphasized  the  worth  given  the  soul  by 
Christ's  sacrifice.  The  last  century,  and  perhaps  especially  Uni- 
tarianism  and  transcendentalism,  emphasized  the  worth  given  man 
by  his  divine  sonship  and  his  spiritual  capacities.  These  made 
worth  a  corollary. 

"The  present  danger  to  personal  life  is  not  in  organizations  of 
church  or  monarchy  ;  nor  is  it,  as  it  appeared  to  more  recent  gener- 
al ions,  in  the  abasement  of  man  before  God,  or  in  the  seeming 
triviality  of  man  as  part  of  the  physical  universe.  Personal  worth 
is  now  threatened  rather  by  the  collective  economic  organization, 
and  by  the  machine  process.  These,  like  the  political  organiza- 
tion, have  been  brought  about  as  a  necessary  instrument  toward 
human  progress.  But  just  as  political  organization  has  often  been 
a  tyranny  when  first  effected,  and  has  threatened  to  crush  out  free- 
dom and  religion,  so  our  collective  and  machine  process  has  thus 
far  had  perhaps  as  much  moral  and  religious  loss  as  gain.  We 
need  not  repeat  how  corporate  organization  loosens  individual  re- 
sponsibility, and  submerges  the  individual  in  some  group. 

"We  know,  if  our  eyes  are  open,  how  the  machine  process  may 
lend  itself  to  using  up  men,  women,  and  even  children,  in  order 
that  more  goods  may  be  produced.  And  the  peculiar  feature  of 
this  collectivism  is  that  no  individual  can  effect  much  alone.  The 
individual  merchant,  employer,  labor-unionist,  is  forced  to  act 
about  as  others  do,  or  go  under.  What  is  needed  then  is  general 
and  united  effort. 

"Just  as  political  organization,  once  largely  selfish,  has  been 
converted  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  democratic  institution,  serving 
the  common  man.  and  making  possible  a  far  freer,  nobler  life,  so 
we  may  hope  that  the  collective  methods  of  industry  and  business 
will  be  controlled  by  man  in  the  interest  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
life,  instead  <  i  dominating  him  for  material  ends.  And  just  as 
the  political  triumph  of  democracy  was  won  largely  under  the  relig- 
ious conceptions  of  divine  sovereignty,  God-given  rights,  and 
human  equality  before  God,  so  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  teas 
sertion  in  a  new  setting  of  the  worth  of  man  in  comparison  with 
what  he  produces  or   possesses   may   be   a   powerful   factor  in   the 

democratizing  of  our  economic  process." 

Justice,  the  second  conception  to  1"'  reshaped,  has  hitherto  been 

"invoked  to  obtain  protection  of  person  or  property  against  force 
or  fraud."  Put  men  who  believe  that  we  need  a  larger  social  jus- 
tice, says  the  writer,  do  not  necessarily  hold  that  present  inequities 
are  due  to  either  force  or  fraud.      On  the  other  hand — 

" Generally  speaking,  the  inequities  are  due  to  the  system  for 

which  we  are  all  in  a  measure  responsible,  and  to  practises  which 
are  simply  the  c.u  rying  over  of  the  methods  and  even  the  virtues 
— of  one  age  into  the  changed  conditions  of  another.  When  indi- 
viduals tilled  their  own  soil,  or  produced  articles  by  their  own  un- 
aided labor  relatively  speaking  it  was  possible  to  say  who 
owned  the  products.  Justice  could  then  mean  protection  to  person 
and  property.     Put  now  our  production  is  by  a  gigantic  pool. 

"Capitalist,  laborer,  farmer,  statesman,  physician,  teacher, 
judge,  minister,  are  all  coo]  erating,  and  who  can  say  how  much  of 


the  product  'belongs  '  to  any  one?  'Supply  and  demand  '  is  theo- 
retically our  method  for  division.  But  practically  we  know  that 
this  is  often  interfered  with  by  legislation  for  special  interests, 
and  by  combinations  for  the  benefit  of  certain  groups.  The  ethi- 
cal point  is  that  we  are  coming  to  be  no  longer  satisfied  to  adjust 
our  conceptions  of  justice  to  fit  the  workings  of  a  supposed  eco- 
nomic law,  or  of  an  economic  law  manipulated  for  a  class.  We 
are  determined  rather  to  lake  advantage  of  oar  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomic laws  in  order  to  secure  greater  justice.  Knowledge  of 
gravitation  does  not  mean  that  we  must  all  fall  down  and  stay 
there.  The  principle  of  justice  is  based  on  the  worth  of  every 
person,  of  every  member  of  society." 

Inquiry,  the  third  of  these  categories,  has  changed  from  what  it 
meant  in  the  past — "a  polemic  against  dogma  or  a  destructive 
criticism  of  the  received  " — into  "a  positive  method  of  analysis  and 
construction  in  the  service  of  human  development  and  social  prog- 
ress."    We  read  further : 

"Most  men  of  science  to-day  are  glimpsing  the  possibility  of  as- 
sisting man  to  take  possession  of  his  inheritance.  Science  has 
been  applied  to  many  processes  of  manufacture,  but  in  matters  of 
health  and  disease,  of  marriage,  of  education,  of  economic  methods, 
of  social  organization,  we  pursue  our  course  largely  by  the  guide 
of  habit,  tradition,  or  blind  impulse.  The  demand  of  the  scien- 
tific spirit  is  that  reason,  inquiry,  patient  investigation,  carefully 
planned  experiment,  shall  take  the  place  of  unreasoned  advocacy 
or  hasty  fervor  in  all  these  fields.  The  very  complexity  of  our 
present  social  conditions  .  .  .  makes  it  doubly  important  that  the 
preacher  inform  his  message  with  this  scientific  spirit.  He  must 
make  it  clear  that  the  very  disposition  to  learn,  to  see  every  situa- 
tion in  all  its  bearings,  to  weigh  conflicting  hypotheses,  not  to 
dogmatize  on  insufficient  data,  but  to  set  at  work  to  get  data  for 
judgment,  is  itself  a  moral  duty — no  less  a  duty  than  under  other 
conditions  may  be  immediate  action  of  some  sort." 


METHODISTS  AND  CATHOLICS  ON 
DIVORCE 

P^HE  uncompromising  attitude  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church 
A  toward  the  question  of  divorce  evokes  the  admiration  of  The 
Western  Christian  Advocate  (Cincinnati).  "Protestants  have 
not  agreed  with  Roman  Catholics  that  Christian  marriage  is  one 
of  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,"  observes  this  organ  of  the  Meth- 
odist denomination,  "yet,  nevertheless,  when  Archbishop  Ireland 
speaks  of  it  as  an  act  permeated  to  its  inmost  core  with  divine 
sanctions,  and  that  it  should  be  under  the  control  of  Christian  laws 
befitting  its  supernal  character,  we  must  assent  to  the  timely 
words."     Moreover: 

"The  Roman -Catholic  conception  of  marriage  may  be  the  rigid, 
ecclesiastical  one,  but  it  is  infinitely  better  than  the  disgusting 
laxity  at  the  other  extreme.  We  believe  that  all  Methodists  will 
-ay  '  Amen  '  when  they  read  the  words  of  Archbishop  Ireland 
against  this  fearful  social  iniquity  of  free  divorce  which  threatens 
the  social  fabric  itself  and  the  very  foundation  of  the  family  and 
the  virtues  that  are  begotten  of  it.  The  Archbishop  calls  upon  his 
Church  to  throw  even  stronger  safeguards  around  marriage  and  to 
remove  from  the  espousals  and  from  the  contract  of  marriage  the 
fatal  peril  of  haste  and  thoughtlessness;  and  he  counsels  all 
priests  to  ascertain  clearly  whether  any  preexisting  impediment 
to  the  marriage  exists,  and  to  give  to  the  parties  who  are  to  be 
married  such  salutary  counsel  as  will  tit  them  for  the  reception  of 
the  solemn  rite,  and  secure  to  them  the  plenitude  of  its  virtues 
and  grace.      I  le  says  : 

"In  the  teaching  of  Christ  the  marriage  contract  is  indissoluble. 
Human  laws  can  not  dissolve  it.  The  Church,  in  its  spiritual 
supremacy,  can  not  dissolve  it.  The  cessation  of  the  contract, 
the  remarriage  to  another  of  husband  or  ot  wile,  renders  fatherless 
or  motherless  the  children  of  the  lust  marriage,  dissipates  in  their 
souls  the  sanctity  of  the  home.  Divorce  breaks  up  the  home, 
which  God  had  intended  as  the  sanctuary  of  love  and  safety  for 
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husband  and  for  wife,  for  son  and  for  daughter.  It  undermines 
civil  society,  which  in  its  vital  construction  is  an  organized  aggre- 
gation of  families,  finding  in  the  stability  of  the  family  its  own 
stability;  in  the  purity  and  integrity  ot  the  family,  its  own  purity 
and  integrity.  To-day,  as  never  before,  war  is  made  upon  Chris- 
tian marriage.  The  contract  of  marriage  is  stript  of  all  religious 
ceremonial,  of  all  sacred  meaning.  It  becomes  a  mere  natural 
barter  of  hearts  and  fortunes,  hastily  entered  into  as  the  most  in- 
significant of  commercial  exchanges,  to  be  no  less  hastily  burst 
asunder  and  forgotten.  Divorce  is  almost  the  fashion.  Nations 
vie  with  one  another  in  yielding  up  their  statute-books  to  its 
decrees.  Our  own  America  leads  in  the  race  to  do  honor  to  its 
empire.     Our  record  in  this  regard  is  most  shameful.' ' 


INDEPENDENCE  OF   ENGLISH  ROMAN 
CATHOLICISM 

PHE  Roman  Catholics  in  Great  Britain  have  idiosyncrasies 
-*-  which  distinguish  them  from  their  coreligionists  in  France, 
Germany,  or  Italy,  says  Robert  Dell  (the  son  of  a  Church-of-Eng- 
land  clergyman,  and  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism)  in  the 
Grande  Revue  (Paris).  They  are  conservative,  they  wish  to  look 
upon  the  Church  as  a  spiritual  institution.  They  claim  a  certain 
amount  of  individual  liberty,  intellectual  and  social.  For  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church  in  England  is  in  a  more  favorable  position 
than  that  which  it  occupies  in  any  continental  country  of  Europe 
and  enjoys  more  security  and  liberty,  yet  Roman  Catholics  in  Eng- 
land never  forget  that  they  are  English  Roman  Catholics.  This 
Mr.  Dell  declares  to  be  a  great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  that  country.     To  quote  his  remarks  : 

"The  development  of  Catholicism  in  England  is  and  ever  has 
been  chiefly  hindered  by  the  fact  that,  while  Englishmen  do  not 
find  any  difficulty  in  accepting  the  Catholic  dogmas,  they  dread  the 
Vatican's  interference  in  their  national  politics,  or  in  any  sphere 
that  lies  outside  the  domain  of  religion  pure  and  simple.  The  peo- 
ple of  England  would  probably  have  been  quite  ready  to  embrace 
the  Catholic  ideal  and  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope  if 
they  had  been  convinced  that  this  authority  would  confine  itself  to 
purely  spiritual  matters,  and  would  not  be  exerted  excepting  in  a 
purely  religious  sphere." 

He  proceeds  to  declare  in  what  light  English  Catholics  regarded 
the  present  Pope's  refusal  to  sanction  the  Association  Law  in 
France.  Being  an  Englishman  himself,  and  editing  an  important 
magazine  in  London,  we  may  suppose  this  writer  knows  that 
whereof  he  averreth.     He  says  : 

"The  policy  pursued  by  Pius  X.  in  the  affairs  of  France  appears 
to  England  to  be  a  resurrection  of  the  claims  of  Boniface  VIII., 
which  constituted  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  autonomy  of  the  civil 
power.  It  is  thought  in  England  that  the  Pope  some  day  or  other 
might  excite  English,  Irish,  and  Canadian  Catholics  to  a  revolt 
against  the  British  Government,  just  as  Pius  X.  has  roused  French 
Catholics  to  revolt  against  the  Republic.  What  is  going  on  in 
France  recalls  to  us  certain  incidents  in  our  own  history  which  we 
had  almost  forgotten.  Without  doubt  the  French  Republic  has 
maintained  a  more  dignified  and  tolerant  attitude  than  did  the  Eng- 
lish Queen.  It  nevertheless  remains  that  the  policy  of  Pius  X. 
is,  on  all  essential  points,  identical  with  that  of  Pius  V.,  which  lost 
England  to  the  papacy." 

The  love  of  liberty  which  belongs  to  AnHo-Saxon  races  makes 
English  Catholics  impatient  of  dictation  in  any  matter  upon  which 
they  think  they  have  the  right  to  decide  for  themselves.  As  this 
writer  says : 

"The  majority  of  English  Catholics  are  resolved  to  maintain 
their  individual  liberty  and  their  right  to  decide  personally  on 
political  questions.  All  attempts  made  to  form  a  Catholic  party 
or  to  group  Catholics  together  with  a  view  to  political  action  have 
proved  abortive.  There  are  Conservative  Catholics,  but  there  are 
Catholics  to  be  found,  also,  among  the  Liberals,  the  Radicals,  even 
among  the  Socialists.  This  diversity  of  political  opinion  has 
been  a  source  of  strength  to  the  Church." 


The  liberty  claimed  by  English  Catholics  extends  to  the  domain 
of  theology,  as  far  as  its  original  monuments  are  concerned.  To 
quote  Mr.  Dell's  words  : 

"English  Catholics  are  but  little  interested  in  Biblical  criticism. 
They  have,  however,  been  habituated  to  consider  it  a  truism  to 
say  that  Moses  is  not  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  and  that  this 
work  contains  many  historic  and  scientific  errors.  They  have  been 
accustomed  to  declare  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  Catholicism 
over  Protestantism  is  that  the  former  permits  its  adherents  to  re- 
main indifferent  to  such  statements,  because  Catholicism  is  not 
solely  founded  upon  the  Bible.  Their  astonishment  and  their 
alarm  may  be  imagined  when  they  see  the  Pope  adopting  with  re- 
gard to  Biblical  inspiration  a  position  which  is  pure  and  extreme 
Protestantism  ;  they  are  equally  surprized  when  he  pronounces 
that  the  decision  of  the  Committee  of  Biblical  Studies  proclaim- 
ing Moses  to  be  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  binding  on  the 
conscience  of  Catholics.  .  .  .  They  recall  the  trial  of  Galileo  and 
find  themselves  incapable  of  compliance." 

Mr.  Dell  proceeds  to  express  personally  his  own  sentiments  in 
the  matter  as  well  as  those  of  his  fellow  converts  as  follows  : 

"We  converts  to  Rome  embraced  Catholicism  with  the  convic- 
tion that  this  religion,  compared  with  all  others,  possest  the  com- 
pletest  truth,  and  came  nearest  to  expressing  the  religious  con- 
science of  humanity.  But  we  were  not  then  made  aware  that  we 
should  be  called  upon  to  juggle  with  the  truth,  to  contradict  historic 
fact,  to  repudiate  the  results  attained  by  scientific  investigation, 
to  submit  to  the  irresponsible  decisions  of  an  ecclesiastical  autoc- 
racy in  the  domain  of  philosophy,  science,  history,  or  politics. 

"We  have  no  intention  of  submitting  to  such  demands.  And  if 
we  English  Catholics  were  ever  compelled  to  choose  between  sub- 
mission and  excommunication  we  should  choose  the  latter." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CHESTERTON  TILTING  WITH  CHRISTIAN 

SCIENCE 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  is  the  latest  object  of  attack  by  the 
most  trenchant  champion  of  British  orthodoxy — Mr.  G.  K. 
Chesterton.  Previous  defenders  of  orthodoxy  have  made  a  mis- 
take, he  thinks,  in  assailing  Mrs.  Eddy  rather  than  her  doctrine. 
The  customary  remark  has  been  that  "it  is  a  grand  and  pure  phi- 
losophy preached,  perhaps,  by  unbalanced  or  unpleasant  people." 
Mr.  Chesterton,  however,  who  has  never  been  guilty  of  saying 
what  other  people  say,  claims  this  opportunity  also  to  say  "exactly 
the  opposite."     This  is  how  he  says  it : 

"  I  say  that  Christian  Science  is  a  mean  and  disgusting  philoso- 
phy, preached  by  people  who  are  quite  nice — preached,  in  fact,  by 
many  of  my  personal  friends.  They  are  all  right ;  it  is  only  their 
creed  that  comes  from  hell.  I  use  the  phrase  quite  calmly  and 
quite  literally.  The  doctrine  that  pain  and  death  are  not  real  at 
all,  except  in  so  far  as  their  victims  are  cowardly  enough  to  submit 
to  them,  is  a  diabolical  doctrine,  obviously  calculated  to  produce 
all  the  purely  diabolical  qualities  such  as  intellectual  cruelty  and 
contempt  for  the  weak.  To  tell  any  man  that  it  is  his  own  fault 
that  he  has  the  toothache  is  to  cease  to  be  a  Christian  while  utter- 
ing eight  words.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  is  against  the  whole 
trend  and  tide  of  Christianity,  it  is  any  method  which  permits  the 
man  called  strong  to  triumph  over  those  whom  he  calls  weak- 
minded.  Christ  came  on  earth  to  smash  the  man  who  felt  himself 
strong.  And  he  did  in  the  most  effective  and  final  manner  smash 
the  man  who  felt  himself  strong,  for  he  opposed  to  him  the  Cod 
who  felt  himself  weak.  Human  beings  henceforward  were  not  to 
be  humiliated  by  the  limitations  of  pain  and  death ;  for  Deity 
itself  has  admitted  them. 

"Christian  Science  says  that  pain  is  not  a  reality.  Christianity 
says  that  pain  is  so  great  a  reality  that  even  the  Creator  could  feel 
it.  Christian  Science  says  that  a  man  need  not  think  of  death  at 
all.  Christianity  says  that  even  God  thought  of  it  with  awe.  And 
the  ethical  results  of  the  two  principles  have  been  exactly  what 
might  have  been  expected.  Marred  by  a  million  other  mistakes, 
betrayed  and  tortured  through  the  agony  of  eighteen  centuries, 
Christianity  has  never  lost  its  strongest  and  most  distinctive  note, 
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tlie  physical  note  ;  the  talk  of  the  body  and  the  blood,  liver  since 
the  Crucifixion  a  certain  actuality,  and  therefore  a  certain  sanctity, 
has  clung  round  the  hard  pain  of  prosaic  men.  Men  in  misery 
were  sometimes,  in  hours  of  impatience,  dismissed  as  nuisances 
who  Could  not  he  cured.  But  they  were  never  despised  as  cowards 
who  ought  to  have  cured  themselves.  Even  in  the  refusal  there 
was  pity  :  therefore,  even  in  the  pity  there  was  respect.  And  while 
Christianity  lias  run  for  so  many  centuries  and  Christian  Science 
not  yet  for  one,  yet  Christian  Science  also  has  already  produced 
iwn  tone  of  manners  and  even  its  own  type  of  face,  a  type  of 
face  which  provokes  the  Christian  to  experiments  upon  the  reality 
of  the  body." 


THE  "OPEN   PULPIT"  VIEWED  BY 
OUTSIDERS 

THE  debate  over  the  "open  pulpit  "  carried  on  by  the  press  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  drawn  the  attention  of 
outsiders  also.  Tlie  Lutheran  Observer  (Philadelphia)  admits 
that  the  question  is  mainly  one  for  Episcopalians  to  quarrel  over, 
yet  thinks  it  not  "presumptuous  or  impertinent  to  give  some  indi- 
cation of  the  feelings  with  which  non-Episcopal  ministers  view  the 
situation."  Tlie  amendment  to  Canon  19  proposed  at  the  Richmond 
convention  allows  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  "give  per- 
mission to  Christian  men  who  are  not  ministers  of  this  [Episco- 
pal] Church  to  make  addresses  in  the  Church  on  special  occasions." 
Tlie  Observer  views  the  new  prerogative  of  the  bishops  in  this 
light : 

"We  believe,  then,  that  we  are  expressing  a  very  general  feeling 
among  non-Episcopal  ministers  when  we  say  that  we  are  unable  to 
undertsand  the  spasm  of  fear  that  seems  to  have  convulsed  many 
of  the  High  Churchmen  lest  the  prerogatives  and  pretensions 
which,  they  imagine,  hedge  about  an  episcopally  ordained  minis- 
try, are  somehow  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  Richmond  amendment. 
So  far  as  that  amendment  exprest  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  the 
delegates  that  the  Episcopal  Church  assume  a  more  fraternal  atti- 
tude toward  other  Protestant  communions,  it  was  welcomed  with 
words  of  appreciation.  But  it  was  recognized  then,  as  it  is  recog- 
nized now,  that  beyond  expressing  such  desire,  the  action  practi- 
cally amounted  to  very  little.  For  by  no  stretch  of  interpretation 
can  the  amendment  be  construed  as  a  recognition  of  the  real  min- 
isterial standing  of  ministers  who  have  not  received  episcopal 
ordination.  The  words  '  open  pulpit  '  are  misleading.  The  amend- 
ment has  done  absolutely  nothing  to  '  open  '  the  pulpits  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  to  clergymen  of  other  Protestant  evangelical 
churches  on  the  same  terms  as  among  many  of  the  latter  churches 
the  pulpit  is  '  open  "—that  is,  with  frank  recognition  of  the  full 
validity  and  authority  of  each  other's  ministry.  The  amendment 
concedes  to  the  ministry  of  the  other  Protestant  churches  exactly 
what  it  concedes  to  Episcopalian  laymen,  that  and  nothing  more. 
It  permits,  with  the  sanction  of  the  bishop,  'Christian  men  not 
ministers  of  this  Church  to  make  addresses  in  the  church,  but 
manifestly  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  late  Dr.  Fulton,  that 
the  historic  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  never  did,  and 
dot's  not  now,  make  ordination,  even  as  a  deacon,  a  necessary 
qualification  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  In  other  words, 
the  service  which  'Christian  men  not  ministers  of  this  Church  ' 
may  perform  in  an  Episcopal  church  are  such  as  do  not  require 
the  ministry  of  an  ordained  man.  Moreover,  it  is  documented  that 
this  service  is  to  be  confined  to  'special  occasions.'  That  is 
to  say.  the  occasion  must  be  exceptional.  The  alarm  of  the 
High  Churchmen  appears  ridiculous.  There  is  nothing  very 
menacing  to  sacerdotal  pretensions  in  a  permission  to  ministers 
of  other  Protestant  churches  to  perform  in  an   Episcopal  church 

such  services  as   any  layman  may  render,  even  without  the  further 

restriction  that  the  occasion  must  be  '  special.' " 

The  fear  lest   there  he  a  rush  of  these  "Christian    men"  to   avail 

themselves  <>i  this  dubious  concession.  The  Observer  asserts,  is 

entirely  without  foundation.      It  goes  on  : 

"  In  addition  to  considerable  personal  acquaintance  with  these 

'Christian  men  '  who  are  ministers  of  Other  denominations,  we  ate 
pel  mitted  each  week  to  come  in  touch  with  their  views  as  these  .lie 

set  forth  in  the  religious  press  of  the  country.     Nowhere  have  we 


discovered  any  signs  of  an  acute  yearning  to  pick  up  such  crumbs 
as  may  fall  from  the  Episcopal  table.  Everywhere  there  is  hearty 
recognition  of  the  splendid  contribution  which  the  Episcopa' 
Church  is  making  to  the  aggregate  Christian  work  of  our  land — a 
contribution  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  relative  numerical  strength. 
There  is  also  cordial  response  from  all  quarters  to  the  tentative 
efforts  which  its  large-minded  members,  ministerial  and  lay,  are 
making  to  bring  their  Church  into  better  alinement  with  other 
Protestant  churches  in  combating  the  evils  and  solving  the  prob- 
lems by  which  all  alike  are  confronted.  But  if  there  is  any  dispo- 
sition to  concede  special  sanctity  to  Episcopal  pulpits  and  altars, 
or  any  validity  in  the  ordination  of  the  men  who  minister  at  them 
in  excess  of  that  possest  by  the  ministry  of  other  churches,  we  have 
failed  to  discover  it.  If  there  is  one  subject  in  ecclesiastical  theol- 
ogy, among  those  debated  for  centuries,  which  seems  no  longer  to 
interest  the  vast  body  of  Protestants,  it  is  the  exclusive  claim  of 
an  episcopal  ministry  to  regularity  and  divine  authority.  Even  if 
it  were  conceded  that  the  three  orders  of  the  ministry  were  univer- 
sal in  the  apostolic  period  or  in  the  generations  immediately  suc- 
ceeding— which  it  is  not — the  fact  would  have  no  significance  except 
as  showing  the  antiquity  of  the  arrangement.  Proof  of  its 
necessity  or  exclusive  divine  sanction  would  still  be  wanting." 


BUSHIDO  AND  BUSINESS 

"DUSHIDO,  the  system  or  sentiment  of  morality  among  the 
*~*  Japanese,  is  coming  to  change  the  character  of  business 
methods  of  that  nation,  says  The  Industrial  Review  (Tokyo, 
February).  This  journal,  in  editorial  expression,  admits  that  the 
charges  of  a  lack  of  a  commercial  probity  against  the  Japanese  have 
not  been  unfounded.  But  it  declares  that  "  many  of  the  business 
tricks  are  imported  and  not  indigenous."  Some  of  the  worst  of- 
fenders are  men  who  had  their  business  training  in  other  countries, 
it  asserts,  "and  as  evil  methods  seem  more  easy  of  acquirement  by 
people  of  all  nations  than  good,  it  is  hardly  a  matter  for  surprize 
that  the  shadiest  practises  of  the  older  commercial  civilizations 
were  soon  grafted  on  the  young  stock  of  Japan."     It  goes  on  : 

"  But  much  that  was  the  result  of  sheer  ignorance  was  too  fre- 
quently attributed  to  evil  intent.  Lack  of  training  was  the  prime 
factor  in  the  downfall  of  many  business  houses  where  the  crash 
severely  affected  numerous  importers.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  in 
the  newer  generation  there  is  a  vigorous  striving  after  righteous- 
ness not  only  because  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  but  because  of  an 
innate  desire  to  live  life  fairly  and  honestly.  A  different  class, 
also,  is  now  engaging  in  business  pursuits,  a  class  that  for  ages 
has  been  imbued  with  the  lofty  principles  of  Bushido.  High 
thinking  in  any  department  of  life  has  a  rerlex  action  on  all  the 
other  departments,  and  a  man  who  would  scorn  meanness  in  his 
social  life  can  not  be  tempted  to  descend  to  dishonesty  in  business 
without  a  struggle  with  his  conscience,  a  struggle  in  which  the 
probabilities  are  in  favor  of  honesty  triumphing.  Commercial 
life  offers  far  too  many  opportunities  for  going  beyond  the  bounds 
of  strict  morality  and  therefore  we  welcome  with  the  greater  fervor 
any  honest  attempt  to  raise  the  standards  of  practise.  Just  now 
the  commercial  spirit  of  Japan  is  in  a  state  of  flux,  and  great  re- 
sponsibility rests  on  these  who  are  making  the  molds,  molds  which 
will  determine  the  future  of  the  country  both  morally  and  finan- 
cially. Many  firms  are  adopting  none  but  pure  methods  and  these 
stand  as  a  high  ensample  of  what  can  be  accomplished  despite  any 
general  tendency  toward  the  adoption  of  devious  ways.  The  fight 
will  be  a  hard  one  in  Japan,  as  it  is  all  over  the  world,  and  is  ren- 
dered harder  by  the  contaminating  influence  of  dishonest  traders 
from  other  countries.  This  country  has  no  precedents  to  fall  back 
upon,  it  is  establishing  precedents  to-day  and  it  behooves  all  mer- 
chants who  have  their  own  welfare  and  the  interests  of  the  nation 
at  heart  to  sec  that  those  precedents  represent  the  highest  attain- 
able degree  of  commercial  integrity.  The  nation  is  capable  of 
competing  with  the  world  in  many  branches  of  production  and  al- 
lowing its  manufactures  to  stand  the  test  of  comparison.  .  .  . 
Let '  made  in  Japan'  be  a  guaranty  of  quality  and  no  competition 
need  be  feaied.  In  short  let  liushido  enter  into  the  life  of  the 
business  men  of  to-dav  as  it  has  for  so  long  controlled  the  lives 
and  destinies  of  the  military  men  and  there  will  be  a  bright  future 
for  this  country  and  its  commerce." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


HEARN'S  FIGHT  WITH  HIS  WORSE  SELF 

PROBABLY  no  other  writer  who  has  achieved  anything  like  the 
literary  reputation  of  Lafcadio  Hearn  did  his  work  under  the 
weight  of  such  crushing  disadvantages.  These  disadvantages 
were  not  only  physical,  but  spiritual,  the  inheritances  of  a  decadent 
race  and  family,  as  we  are  shown  in  an  intimate  study  of  Hearn's 
psychology  by  Dr.  George  M.  Gould.  In  a  volume  just  published 
entitled  "Concerning  Lafcadio  Hearn,"  Dr.  Gould,  the  famous 
eye  specialist  and  litterateur,  who  was  Hearn's  most  intimate 
friend,  gives  the  following  comprehensive  statement  of  the  point 
of  view  of  the  man  who  has  admittedly  furnished  the  Western 
world  with  the  best  interpretation  of  the  Japanese.     He  says  : 

"  It  should  be  emphasized  that  Hearn  had  but  one  possible  way, 
chosen  or  compelled,  to  make  a  living.  His  terrible  myopia  shut 
him  out  from  every  calling  except  that  of  a  writer.  Moreover, 
leaving  aside  the  danger  to  his  little  vision  from  so  much  ocular 
labor,  he  had  other  and  almost  insurmountable  handicaps  as  a 
poet  or  maker  of  literature.  He  had  no  original  thing  to  say,  for 
he  was  entirely  without  creative  power,  and  had  always  to  borrow 
theme  and  plot.  Then  he  had  never  seen  form,  knew  almost  noth- 
ing of  it  as  it  exists  out  there,  so  that  his  sole  technic  was  that  of 
a  colorist,  and  also  to  endow  our  dead  and  dying  words  with  life — 
a  'ghostly'  life  it  was,  and  as  he  chose  it  to  be — but  living  it 
assuredly  was.  That  he  overcolored  his  pictures,  that  he  oversen- 
sualized  his  words,  of  this  there  is  no  question, — but  monotones 
and  senescents  that  we  are,  let  us  not  smile  too  superciliously! 
Let  us  learn  ;  and  above  all  let  us  enjoy  !  " 

Hearn  was  by  inherited  temperament  a  thoroughgoing  material- 
ist, but  by  a  slow  process,  partly  under  the  stress  of  circumstances 


LAFCADIO    HEARN   AS    A    BOY 

And  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Brenane,  witn  whom  he  lived  in  Dublin  before 
he  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  19,  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  began  his  news- 
paper career. 

and  partly  as  a  reaction  upon  his  environment,  he  came,  in  Dr. 
Gould's  phrase,  to  acquire  a  soul.  The  process  is  analyzed  step 
by  step  by  the  writer  of  this  book,  who  traces  Hearn's  career  from 
his  first  successes  as  a  yellow  journalist  in  Cincinnati,  through  the 
steps  of  his  esthetico-sensuous  studies  of  Southern  climes — the 
stories  written  at  New  Orleans  and  in  Martinique — onward  to  the 
final  period  in  japan.     Dr.  Gould  writes  : 


DR.  GEORGE  M.  GOULD, 

Who  says  that  all  of  Hearn's  "  trouble  and 
his  weakness  were  born  out  of  the  lower  self 
he  would  not  or  could  not  sacrifice.'' 


"Hearn  gained  strength  and  power  as  regards  both  truth  and 
art,  in  so  far  as  he  was  true  to  the  better  in  himself  ;  all  his  trouble 
and  his  weakness  were  born  out  of  the  lower  sell  lie-  would  not, 
or  could  not,  sacrifice.  His  worship  of  the  blood-curdling  and 
revolting  gave  him  some  temporary  vogue  among  the  readers  of 
yellow  newspaperdom,  but  not  until  that  was  renounced  for  the 
compromise  of  the  '  odd  and  ghostly  '  did  he  begin  to  show  an  abil- 
ity to  reach  something  more  worthy  in  human  nature  than  the  de- 
generate reporter  catered  to.  The  next  step  in  advance  was  the 
cultivation  of  the  artistic 
pornography  of  the  sen- 
sual istic  French  story- 
writer.  Not  until  he  re- 
nounced this  did  he  once 
more  come  to  the  some- 
thing of  more  use  to  the 
reading  world  which  fills 
the  Martinique  epoch. 
His  disinclination  to  go 
to  Japan,  I  more  than 
suspect,  was  owing  to  a 
half-consciousness  that 
there  was  in  that  nation 
too  much  civilization, 
too  good  character,  and 
even  too  much  religion 
to  suit  the  tastes  which 
had  been  uppermost  in 
motiving  his  past  literary 
labors.  His  going  into 
utter,  illogical,  and  ab- 
surd captivity  to  the  athe- 
istic and  materialistic 
philosophy  of  Herbert 
Spencer  was  a  sorry  sac- 
rifice of  his  nobler  office 
and  better  destiny  to  the 
fate       that      relentlessly 

dogged  his  footsteps.  He  was  forced  into  all  the  humanity  and 
beneficence  possible  to  him  by  Japanese  restraint,  art,  and  truth. 
His  cries  of  disillusion  over  the  Japanese  were  largely  the  anger  of 
the  semibarbaric  wanderer  held  by  family  ties,  paternity,  etc., 
when  he  found  himself  prevented  from  again  seeking  the  far-away 
tropical  pseudo-paradise  of  peoples  but  one  remove  from  savagery. 

"  In  the  pre-Japanese  periods  only  the  lurid,  the  monstrous,  the 
enormous,  only  hot  crime,  and  sexual  passion,  could  excite  his 
liveliest  interest,  and  all  great  literature  was  as  much  ignored  as 
if  it  did  not  exist.  There  is  not  a  hint  in  all  he  did  that  he  had 
read  a  line  of  the  great  creators  of  literature — the  Greek  drama- 
tists, Dante,  Goethe,  Shakespeare,  and  a  hundred  more;  he  could 
not  give  time  to  read,  much  less  study  them.  His  pretension  of 
ability  to  teach  English  literature  was  soon  recognized  even  by  the 
Japanese,  and  it  is  well  that  overzealous  friends  did  not  secure 
him  a  lectureship  at  Cornell  University.  To  be  sure,  he  never 
had  time  to  study  even  the  history  of  his  own  science  and  art, — but 
he  never  would  have  done  so,  it  is  plain,  if  leisure  and  opportunity 
had  been  offered  him.  The  ideal  and  the  rewards  of  scholarship 
never  entered  his  mind.  Perhaps  it  was  best  for  his  peculiar  office 
and  proficiency  that  he  allowed  all  erudition  to  go  unlooked  upon. 
And  yet  if  he  had  been  possest  of  sufficient  virility  and  objectivity 
of  mind  to  have  learned  the  Japanese  language,  what  would  the 
labor  not  have  been  worth?  That  he  could  not  read  a  Japanese 
book  or  newspaper  after  fourteen  years  of  life  among  the  people  is 
most  disconcerting.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  amazing  delicacy  and 
receptiveness  of  his  mind  that  while  he  could  not  speak  to  his  wife 
or  children  in  their  own  tongue,  he  should  still  have  so  accurately 
caught  the  Japanese  spirit  and  so  admirably  conveyed  it  to  us." 

Two  attributes  of  Hearn  are,  thinks  Dr.  Gould,  beyond  all  anal- 
ysis. One  of  these  was  "a  thing  illogical  with  his  character,  his 
cleaving  to  an  ideal  of  literary  workmanship  at  the  cost  of  selfish- 
ness, friendships,  and  temporary  success:  and  the  other  was  his 
marvelous  literary  and  psychologic  sympathy  with  whatever 
mind,  people,  circumstance,  story  or  tradition,  accident  or  choice 
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brought   before   the   echoing  or    mirroring    mind." 
writes  further  : 


Dr.   Gould 


"This  beautiful  sympathy  and  literary  loyalty  made  it  possible 
for  Hearn  to  use  the  words  of  faith  and  of  religion,  even  of  molal- 
ity, as  if  they  were  his  own.  while  with  them  he  had  no  personal 
sympathy  whatever.  For  instance,  he  could  speak,  as  if  from  his 
heart  out,  of  'a  million  astral  lamps  lighted  in  the  vast  and  violent 
dome  ot  God's  everlasting  mosque.'  He  could  praise  as  a  sublime 
exhortation  the  command,  'O  ye  that  are  about  to  sleep,  commend 
your  souls  to  I  lim  who  never  sleeps  ! '  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  in 
Hearn's  mind,  doubtless,  the  poorest  heathen  or  savage  virtue  was 
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TITLE-PAGE  OK  "THE   GIGLAMPZ, 

A  journal  edited  by  Hearn  in  Cincinnati  in  1874.  Eight  numbers 
only  were  issued.  Hearn  is  here  caricatured  as  Mr.  Giglampz  with 
the  large  head  and  enormous  pince-nez  bestride  a  nose  of  fitting 
proportions.    H.  1".  Farney,  the  artist,  figures  as  Kladderadatsch. 

sublimely  virtuous,  and  any  barbaric  vice  had  more  of  virtue  in  it 
than  of  viciousness.  Surely  the  most  paltry  Oriental  excellence 
was  far  lovelier  to  him  than  any  Occidental  heroism  or  beauty, 
however  splendid.  We  are  thus  helped  to  understand  how  his 
mind  could  seem  to  Hush  with  religious  or  ethical  enthusiasm, 
while  the  mosque  of  his  real  heart  was  only  a  chasm  of  gloomy 
negation  or  a  chaos  of  hideous  death.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  no  constructive  mind,  and  as  only  one  kind  of  doing, 
writing,  was  possible  to  him,  because  of  his  near-sightedness,  he 

must  needs  hate  Occidentalism,  and  exalt  with  a  somewhat  ludi- 
crous praise  the  vapid,  and  even  pitiful  childishness  of  semibar- 
baric  I  Orientalism. 

"The  illogicality  reaches  its  acme  when  Hearn,  atheistic,  dis- 
loyal, and  unethical,  was  compelled,  as  in  some  of  his  Japan- 
ese pages,  to  put  a  morality  and  a  religion  behind  the  acts 
and  in  the  hearts  of  his  characters,  which  with  his  and  with  their 
atheism,  was  dramatically  so  out  of  place,  that  the  incongruity 
would  make  us  smile  if  it  were  not  all  done  with  such  a  sweet  and 
haunting  grace.  The  culmination  ot  the  contradictory  trends  is  in 
'  Karma.' 

"To  put  it  bluntly,  I  learn  had  no  spark  of  practical  sexual 
virtue,  and  yet  praise  one  shall,  marvel  at  one  must,  the  lit- 
erary  and  dramatic  honor  which  could,  as  in  'Karma,'  so  sympa- 
thetically describe  the  almost  unscalable  summits  of  virtue  -ther< 
where  in  holy  silence,  PassioD  gazes  with  awe  at  her  Divine  Mas- 
ter, Duty." 


A  CENSORSHIP  OF  FICTION 
THREATENED 

PHE  dark  shadow  of  a  new  censorship  appears  to  hang  over 
•*■  the  horizon  of  English  fiction.  Warnings  have  been  uttered, 
mutterings  of  distant  thunder,  ever  since  the  English  Bookman 
article  which  we  quoted  condemning  the  "  Fleshly  School  of  Fic- 
tion "  was  published  last  fall.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  is  said  to 
have  uttered  a  protest  in  one  of  his  sermons  against  the  growth  of 
eroticism  in  the  modern  novel.  Many  thousands  of  persons, 
asserts  Mr.  Basil  Tozer  in  The  National  Review  (London,  April), 
"realize  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  prevent  the  little 
clique  of  writers  .  .  .  and  their  unintelligent  imitators,  from  fur- 
ther prostituting  English  literature."  "  Let  a  few  score  more  of  the 
fleshly  narratives  be  launched  upon  the  book  market,  and  sold  in 
their  tens  of  thousands,"  the  writer  continues  pessimistically,  "and 
without  excitement,  or  any  sort  of  preliminary  demonstration,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  saddled  with  a  censor  of  fiction  who,  rest 
assured,  will  quickly  shut  down  not  merely  the  fiction  that  is  ad- 
mittedly filthy,  but  in  addition  a  vast  amount  of  excellent  work 
that  most  certainly  ought  to  be  published."  The  writer  pictures 
some  such  possible  condition  as  the  following  : 

"  The  question  we  have  now  to  face  is,  What  has  the  future  in 
store  for  English  novelists,  and  for  the  scores  of  men  and  women 
who  earn  a  livelihood  by  producing  fiction  of  a  lower  grade  than 
novels,  if  presently  they  find  themselves  securely  muzzled  by  a 
censor  chosen  and  appointed  as  our  existing  censor  of  plays  is 
chosen?  It  is  easy  to  smile  incredulously  at  the  suggestion  and 
say  that  a  censor  of  fiction  never  will  be  appointed.  Men  and 
\»omen  laughed  outright  when  it  was  first  suggested  that  the  office 
of  censor  of  plays  might  one  day  be  created.  How  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  reading  public,  not  to  mention  the  rank  and  file  of 
novelists,  the  appointment  of  a  censor  of  fiction  would  be,  is  al- 
most too  obvious  to  call  for  comment.  Judging,  indeed,  by  the 
example  set  by  our  censor  of  plays,  the  probability  is  that  many 
admirable  works  of  fiction  would  be  condemned  unjustly,  owing 
solely  to  the  censor's  inability  to  discern  the  difference  between  a 
powerfully  written  story  true  to  life,  and  one  with  nothing  to 
'  recommend  '  it  but  its  undisguised  or  its  thinly-veiled  eroticism. 
Indeed  the  appointment  of  an  official  censor  with  power  to  forbid, 
wholly  upon  his  own  responsibility,  the  publication  of  any  work  of 
fiction  to  which  he  might  take  exception,  would  come  near  to  being 
a  calamity.  For  what  would  happen  if  such  a  man  should  chance 
to  be  a  person  exceptionally  ignorant  of  letters,  or  unduly  biased 
in  one  direction  or  several  directions,  or  abnormally  strait-laced  ? 
The  ably  written  moral  story  with  a  sexual  problem  wrapt  up  in  its 
pages  might  be  banned  simply  to  satisfy  some  favorite  whim.  The 
moral  story  of  illicit  love  probably  would  be  supprest  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  too  plain-spoken  in  parts  of  its  dialog,  or  in 
some  of  its  descriptive  passages.  Novelists  with  a  true  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  with  facility  to  express  themselves,  and  with  the 
gift  to  paint  in  words  living  and  vivid  pictures  for  the  gratification 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women  of  intellect  and  culture  the  world 
over,  would  be  compelled  to  abandon  their  avocation — would  be 
to  all  intents  muzzled  into  silence." 

The  effect  upon  the  reader  would  inevitably  be  to  supply  him 
with  stories  that  could  be  described  only  as  "  invertebrate,  cold, 
and  flaccid."     The  calamity  is  viewed  in  this  concrete  manner: 

"The  late  Sir  Walter  Besant  told  me  once  that  he  had  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  correspondent  who  exprest  extreme  indigna- 
tion at  his,  Sir  Walter's,  having  made  a  male  character  in  one  of 
his  stories  kiss  a  woman  to  whom  he  was  in  no  way  related,  and 
to  whom  he  was  neither  married  nor  affianced.  "Until  now,"  the 
letter  ran,  '  1  have  thought  your  books  quite  safe  to  give  to  my 
daughter  to  read,  but  in  future  I  shall  not  be  able  to  put  a  book 
of  yours  into  her  hands  until  I  have  read  it  myself.'  Probably 
there  are  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  think  as  that  man 
thought.  What  would  the  condition  of  English  literature  be  with 
such  a  man  as  censor  ?  Only  recently  some  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
classics  were  banned  on  the  ground  of  their  '  impropriety  '  by  a 
committee  of  local  provincial  magnates  appointed  to  select  vol- 
umes for  a  certain  public  library.     With  that  precedent  before  us 
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nothing  in  the  way  of  prudery  seems  impossible.  Certainly  a  hero- 
ine molded  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  beautiful  Tess 
would  be  blue-penciled,  as  they  say  on  the  turf,  '  from  start  to  fin- 
ish.' Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  would  never  be  allowed  to  give  us 
another  Secret  Woman,'  for  that  memorable  scene  in  the  bracken 
would  have  made  the  censor  blush.  In  future  the  monks  of  the 
( )rder  of  Robert  Hichens  would  be  compelled  by  the  censor  to  re- 
frain from  pirouetting  with  pretty  girls  on  the  parched  plains  of 
Egypt  or  in  any  other  of  Allah's  gardens.  Even  Mrs.  '  Malet ' 
would  be  forced  to  strangle  her  art  and  to  come  up,  or  rather  sink 
down,  into  a  line  upon  the  level  of  the  commonplace." 


IS  THE  NEW  THEATER  TOO  LARGE? 

'THE  suspicion  that  the  great  theater  now  being  built  in  New 
-^       York  City  to  foster  art  regardless  of  profits  is  likely  to  de- 
feat its  own  purpose  by  its  enormous  size  has  roused  a  breeze  of 
discussion    among  the  critics 
who    stand    guard    over    our 
dramatic  art  in  the  metropo- 
lis.    That    this    suspicion    is 
far  from  groundless  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Granville 
Barker  came   to  America  for 
consultation  with    the    direc- 
tors, and  finally  withdrew  his 
name    as   candidate  for  gen- 
eral   director   on    the  ground 


Mr.  Norman  Hapgood,  another  critic  of  authority,  replies  in 
the  same  paper : 

"What  has  '  the  scant  leisure  and  overtaxed  energy  of  a  score 
and  more  of  our  busiest  and  most  important  citizens  '  to  do  with 
the  question  of  what  kind  of  a  theater  we  need?  It  might  be  as 
well  if  the  next  dramatic  experiment  in  this  town  were  in  the  hands 
of  men  whose  leisure  was  not  so  scant,  whose  energy  was  not  so 
overtaxed,  and  who  were  not  so  important.  One  effort  after 
another  has  come  to  nothing  but  ridicule.  The  fundamental  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  next  attempt  shall  rely  on  doing  something 
better  than  it  was  done  before,  or  whether  it  shall  have  for  its  in- 
spiration an  imitation  of  the  sort  of  glamour  that  surrounds  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  The  amount  of  space  to  be  devoted 
to  boxes  in  the  New  Theater  is  wise,  if  that  theater  is  to  depend  for 

its  meaning  upon  the  patronage  of  wealthy  people 

"When  Mr.  Corbin  admits  that  the  theater,  as  planned,  is  too 
largefor  certain  plays  of  Shaw,  Barrie  and  Pinero,  Hauptmannand 

Gorky,  for  '  Candida,*  '  Qual- 
ity Street,'  '  Trelawny  of  the 
Wells,'  'The  Weavers,'  and 
'  The  Night  Refuge,'  he  con- 
cedes more  than  enough  to 
give  pause  even  to  a  person 
less  convinced  than  I  am. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  theater 
seating  1.200  people  would  be 
sufficiently  large  for  any  clas- 
sic plays  that  we  are  likely 
to  require." 


that  the  theater  was  to  be 
so  large  that  he  feared  he 
could  not  carry  out  in  it  his 
artistic  ideas.  Mr.  John  Cor- 
bin, the  dramatic  critic,  in- 
terprets Mr.  Barker  as  con- 
signing the  whole  project  to 
perdition  because  of  his  dis- 
agreement with  the  founders 
on  the  subject  of  size.  So 
Mr.  Corbin  comes  to  the  de- 
fense of  "  a  score  or  more  of 
our  busiest  and  most  impor- 
tant citizens,"  whose  efforts, 
contributed  from  "scant  lei- 
sure and  overtaxed  energy," 
are  so  meagerly  appreciated. 
He  writes,  in  the  New  York 
Times: 

"  One  of    the    foremost    of 
American   architects   has  put 

his  heart  and  soul,  regardless  of  financial  profit,  into  the  task  of 
giving  the  drama  an  adequately  dignified  home.  It  is  scarcely 
credible  that  such  loyal  devotion  should  be  met  with  faintness 
of  heart  and  facility  in  discouragement  on  the  part  of  the  very 
public  which  it  is  proposed  to  benefit. 

"  For  what  sort  of  play  is  the  New  Theater  too  large  ?  For  'all 
that  is  best,'  Mr.  Barker  says,  '  all  that  is  most  characteristic  of 
the  modern  dramatic  movement.'  Beyond  question  it  is  too  large 
for  certain  of  the  plays  of  Shaw,  Barrie  and  Pinero,  Hauptmann 
and  Gorky.  'Candida,'  'Quality  Street,'  'Trelawny  of  the  Wells,' 
'  The  Weavers,'  and  'The  Night  Refuge  '  appeal  to  the  intelligence 
and  the  sympathies  through  intimate  and  subtle  strokes  of  phrase 
and  of  mimic  which  can  not  be  so  enlarged  and  emphasized  in 
the  representation  as  to  be  widely  recognized  without  falsifying 
the  whole  and  making  it  seem  artificial.  But  are  such  plays  the 
best  and  the  most  characteristic  products  of  the  modern  school  ? 
4  Man  and  Superman  '  packed  the  Hudson  Theater,  '  Peter  Pan  ' 
and  '  The  Liars  '  packed  the  Empire,  'The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray' 
has  been  played  in  our  largest  theaters — and  all  without  any  ap- 
preciable loss. 

"There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  could  be  adequately 
represented  in  the  New  Theater,  tho  this  has  twice  the  capacity 
of  the  Empire  or  the  Hudson." 


Courtesy  of  Carrere  and  Hastings. 

FLOOR-PLAN   OF    THE    NEW    THEATER, 

Showing  the  stage,  orchestra,  and  the   surrounding  boxes.     The  stage  is  one 
hundred  feet  wide  ;  Mr.  Barker  thinks  it  should  be  only  twenty-six. 


Mr.  Hapgood  further  ob- 
serves that  "it  is  extremely 
probable  that  no  one  of  the 
best  men  or  women  available  " 
as  manager  "will  take  a  posi- 
tion which  means  the  neces- 
sity of  filling  a  very  large 
house  or  else  giving  the  im- 
pression of  failure."  And 
more  : 

"What  this  country  needs 
is  not  a  piece  <">f  financial 
splendor.  What  it  needs  is 
the  demonstration  by  some- 
body that  plays  with  meaning 
or  with  literary  quality  can  be 
given  with  such  all-around  ex- 
cellence that  they  will  not  seem 
dull  to  educated  Americans. 
An  immense  theater,  depend 
ing  almost  entirely  on  revivals 
and  tending  toward  opera,  will,  as  far  as  drama  is  concerned,  add  one 
to  the  wrecks  already  seen.  A  theater  small  enough  not  to  be  very 
expensive,  not  to  require  vast  audiences,  and  not  to  discourage 
some  of  the  most  available  lines  of  dramatic  development,  might 
live  and  slowly  grow,  and  we  might  slowly  learn.  With  the  more 
modest  scheme  could  go  plenty  of  room  for  Shakespeare  or  for  the 
revival  of  other  standard  drama.  In  the  palace  would  be  very 
unlikely  indeed  to  appear  the  germs  of  anything  vital  in  our  pro- 
duction of  original  drama,  or  in  our  treatment  of  foreign  plays  or 
past  masterpieces." 

The  Times,  however,  which  has  been  the  medium  of  most  of  the 
discussion,  is  entirely  satisfied  with  the  New  Theater  plans  and 
reminds  "the  cognoscenti  "  that  they  "may  now  turn  their  minds  to 
the  more  pressing  question  of  what  is  to  be  done,"  since  "the  plans 
are  completed  and  accepted  and  will  be  carried  out."  It  com- 
mends the  statements  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Thomas  Hastings,  who 
complains  that  the  critics  of  the  New  Theater  have  not  made  their 
objections  a  "question  of  esthetics  from  the  architect's  point  of 
view,  but  entirely  a  question  of  the  size  of  the  building  in  its 
adaptation  to  the  so-called  modern  conditions  in  acting,  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  modern  play-writers."     Mr.  Hastings  asserts  that 
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the  auditorium    is  no  larger  than  that  of  the  Theatre  Francais  and 

the  Odeon  in  Paris,  the  (  ourt  Theater  of  Vienna,  and  many  others 

on  the  Continent.     Furthermore,  the  fan-shape  arrangement,  in- 

id  of  the  older-fashioned  horseshoe,  \\  ill  bring  the  entire  body 

seats  nearer  the  stage. 

Other  contributors  to  the  discussion,  like  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman 
and  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  favor  the  smaller  theater.  The  latter, 
in   The  Sun,  suggests  this  eventual  use  of  the  projected  house  : 

"As  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  New  Theater  will  be 
used  for  drama  lor  more  than  a  season  or  two,  its  adaptability  to 
an  opera-house  will  prove  one  of  its  best  traits.  The  present  lease 
of  the  Metropolitan  has  but  five  years  more  to  run.  At  the  end  of 
that  term  it  is  believed  that  the  operatic  interest  at  present  situated 
at  the  Metropolitan  will  be  transferred  to  the  New  Theater.  The 
Metropolitan  will  then  be  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the  business 
structures  which  could  have  been  put  up  already  on  this  site  if  the 
stockholders  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  Real  Estate  Company 
had  wanted  to  sell." 


WAGNER  IN  ENGLISH 

LONDON  has  heard  the  "Ring  of  the  Niblungs "  given  with 
words  in  an  English  version,  and  has  pronounced  it  good. 
What  London  likes  is  pretty  sure  to  be  tried  out  in  New  York  soon 
or  later.  Mr.  Henderson  of  the  New  York  Sun  hopes  that  con- 
ditions now  existing  at  the  Metropolitan  "  will  lead  to  a  normal 
presentation  of  the  Wagnerian  drama."  A  normal  presentation  is 
one,  we  are  given  to  understand,  offered  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
country.  This  is  already  demanded  by  (Germany,  France,  and 
Italy.  Wagner,  says  this  critic,  certainly  cherished  the  hope  that 
his  operas  "might  be  given  in  English  in  London,  so  that  British 
people  might  thoroughly  understand  their  meaning."     He  goes  on  : 

"Wagner  said  in  more  than  one  place  that  he  would  never  fear 
for  the  success  of  his  music  provided  his  audiences  knew  what  was 
going  forward  on  the  stage.  It  is  amazing  in  these  days  to  find 
how  ignorant  many  old  opera-goers  are  of  the  stories  of  these 
Wagnerian  dramas.  People  who  have  gone  year  after  year  and 
who  can  identify  leading  motives  with  the  deadly  aim  of  a  Wolzo- 
gen  can  not  answer  the  simplest  questions  raised  by  the  action. 
Of  the  deep  and  powerfully  tragic  significance  of  such  scenes  as 
that  between  Wotan  and  Fricka  in  the  second  act  of  'Die  Wal- 
kure.'  of  the  profound  esthetic  meaning  of  Fasolfs  reproach  of 
Wotan  in  'Rheingold,'  of  the  real  pathos  of  the  last  words  of  the 
dying  Fafner  they  are  as  ignorant  as  so  many  Italians  from  Brin- 
disi.  They  do  not  read  the  poems,  yet  they  make  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  emphatic  opinions  upon  the  dramatic  value  of  the 
works. 

'  If  we  could  have  a  good,  earnest,  well-studied  performance  of 
Der  King  des  Nibelungen  '  in  English  we  should  soon  hear  peo- 
ple talking  in  a  different  strain.  Wagner's  meanings  would  become 
clear.  The  cumbersome  and  awkward  theatrical  devices  which  he 
has  so  clumsily  used  in  some  places  would  be  regarded  as  mere 
blemishes  on  the  surface  of  plays  otherwise  great,  and  not  viewed, 
as  they  are  now,  as  radical  defects  destructive  of  the  whole.  But 
we  should  need  far  better  English  versions  than  those  now  in 
existence." 

but  a  red  difficulty  would  be,  Mr.  Henderson  thinks,  to  find 
some  one  to  make  the  versions.      He  says  : 

"  Here  would  enter  the  real  difficulty.  .  .  .  The  writer  of  a  really 

good  English  text  of  one  of  these  dramas  would  have  to  be  not 
only  a  thorough  German  scholar,  but  also  a  musician  and  a  poet. 
The  shortcomings  of  the  extant  versions  are  chiefly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  gods  did  not  make  their  authors  poetical. 

"Opera,  in  the  language,  of  the  people,  is   a   dream   which  some 

devoted  music-lovers  in  this  town  have  long  cherished.  In  Ger- 
many opera  is  given  in  German.  In  Italy  it  is  given  in  Italian. 
In  France  it  is  given  in  French.  In  this  country  it  is  given  in  the 
language  in  which  it  was  written.  This  in  itself  is  an  advance  be- 
yond the  former  state  in  which  all  opera  was  sung  in  Italian,  and 
the  expression  '  Italian  opera1  was  utterly  meaningless. 
"One  then  went  to  hear  the  'Italian  opera,'  'Lohengrin,'  or 

'Faust,' or 'Les  Huguenots.'    At   any   rale   we   have  gone   beyond 


that.  We  must  thank  Maurice  Grau  for  our  betterment.  But  shall 
we  ever  have  opera  in  English.'  And  if  we  do,  will  the  fashion- 
ables enjoy  finding  themselves  confronted  with  lyric  dramas  which 
they  can  not  help  understanding  ? 

"  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  felicitation  among  them  now  that  they  can 
chatter  as  foolishly  as  they  please  about  the  opera  because  no  one 
knows  what  it  is  all  about  anyhow?  Will  they  not  combat  any  and 
every  movement  to  bring  its  meaning  closer  to  them  ? 

"  Pity  it  is  that  we  are  forced  gravely  to  consider  these  questions, 
but  the  truth  is  that  in  this  country  it  is  the  wealth  of  the  '  society  ' 
people  that  makes  opera  possible  at  all,  and  the  rest  of  us  there- 
fore must  take  what  these  people  choose  to  let  us  have.  If  opera 
in  English  ever  comes  to  stay  with  us  it  will  be  because  these  fash- 
ionable folk  suddenly  discover  that  our  brave  old  English  tongue 
is  the  most  beautiful  language  of  them  all." 


CAREERS  FOR  MILLIONAIRES 

A  CAREER  for  our  youthful  millionaires  calculated  to  occupy 
their  time  and  so  keep  them  out  of  mischief,  or  worse,  is 
suggested  by  Mr.  Louis  R.  Ehrich,  the  well-known  art  dealer. 
He  would  have  them  turn  connoisseurs  in  art  and  give  to  public 
institutions  the  benefit  of  their  accumulations  of  knowledge  as 
well  as  of  wealth.  Such  careers  of  public  service  might  become, 
he  thinks,  the  outgrowth  of  a  recognition  that  "noblesse  or,  if  you 
will,  richesse  oblige."  Thus  might  be  paralleled  that  impulse  of 
class  obligation  that  leads  the  sons  of  the  English  nobility  "largely 
to  deny  themselves  of  the  indulgence  of  leisure  and  of  idle  sport 
in  order  to  devote  their  lives  to  great  questions  of  state  policy  or 
to  other  fields  in  which  the  nation  can  be  honorably  served."  This 
suggestion,  communicated  to  the  New  York  Times  (April  '9),  is 
an  extension  of  a  criticism  which  that  paper  recently  passed  upon 
our  moneyed  class  in  saying  :  "  Among  the  rich  Americans  there  is 
not  enough  intellectual  force,  artistic  appreciation,  or  public  spirit 
to  compensate  the  country  for  the  bad  influence  of  their  misdeeds." 
Mr.  Ehrich  writes  : 

"With  us,  as  yet,  politics  do  not  offer  an  inviting  career,  and  a 
cheap  demagog  will  be  especially  ready  to  attack  the  millionaire. 
Possibly  this  is  one  reason  why  so  many  American  young  men  of 
wealth  fritter  away  their  energies  in  pursuit  of  sport.  A  veteran 
turfman,  recently  returned  from  Europe,  in  a  published  interview- 
on  the  subject  of  race-track  betting,  after  expressing  his  opinion 
that  betting  was  not  vital  to  horse-racing,  added  this  significant 
paragraph  :  'There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  make  in  favor  of 
horse-racing.  It  provides  a  clean,  healthy  amusement  for  the 
young  men  of  the  country  who  have  money  but  wdio  have  no  seri- 
ous interests.'  Is  there  not.  as  indicated  by  your  editorial,  a  great 
economic  and  moral  waste  if  '  no  serious  interests  '  can  be  found  to 
enlist  the  energies  and  overflowing  wealth  of  these  young  men  ? 
Let  me  offer  a  suggestion  :  In  Chicago  two  young  men  who  started 
with  ample  inherited  wealth,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson  and  Mr. 
Martin  A.  Ryerson,  have  for  years  consecrated  the  bulk  of  their 
energies  to  the  up-building  of  the  Chicago    Fine  Arts  Museum. 

"This  has  been  their  '  serious  interest,'  and  in  consequence  they 
have  rendered  the  very  highest  service  to  their  community  and 
have  reared  a  noble  monument  to  their  unselfish  public  spirit.  In 
Baltimore  Mr.  Henry  L.  Walters  is  extending  the  splendid  work 
begun  by  his  father  and  is  completing  an  art  gallery  which,  for 
generations  to  come,  will  be  a  source  of  culture  and  of  pride  to  his 
city  and  to  the  whole  State  of  Maryland.  But  by  far  the  greatest 
American  accomplishment  in  this  direction,  the  full  significance 
of  which  has  as  yet  been  strangely  missed,  is  the  creation  and  de- 
velopment in  this  city  of  the  Hispanic  Museum  by  Mr.  Archer  M. 
Huntington.  The  originality  and  boldness  of  its  conception,  its 
patient  and  wise  execution,  the  variety,  quality,  and  extent  of  its 
collections,  its  contributions  to  the  dissemination  of  Spanish  liter- 
ature and  scholarship  by  the  republication  of  rare  manuscripts,  its 
cooperation  in  the  study  of  Spanish  art  by  the  support  of  a  special 
art  journal,  these,  added  to  the  translations  of  Spanish  classics  by 
its  founder,  combine  to  constitute  an  achievement  which  the  writer 
Confidently  believes  to  be  the  finest  thing  brought  to  completion  by 
any  young  man  in  the  world  to-day,  and  for  which,  in  its  combi 
nation  of  art  taste  and  lavish  expenditure,  one  can  find  a  parallel 
Only  in  the  days  of  the  Medicis." 
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It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  swift  and  sure 
reduction  of  every  problem  to  scientific 
scrutiny,  which  characterizes  our  age,  that 
there  should  be  just  now  pouring  from  the 
press  books  purporting  to  establish,  on  a 
scientific  basis,  new  theories  of  life,  health, 
disease,  cure,  etc.,  which  shall  settle  at  once 
and  for  all  time  the  most  vexed  problems 
of  existence.  Such  a  book  is  Mr.  Carring- 
ton's.  It  is  bold,  not  to  say  startling,  in  its 
claims.  The  author  asserts  his  independ- 
ence of  the  whole  scientific  world,  and 
maintains  it  throughout  over  six  hundred 
octavo  pages,  to  the  amazement  and  be- 
wilderment of  his  reader.  Every  hy- 
pothesis that  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
in  connection  with  health  and  disease,  is 
thrown  into  the  rubbish  heap.  Life  is  a 
matter  of  vibrations  of  something  or  other 
in  the  universe.  The  body  is  not  a  machine 
that  converts  food  into  heat,  energy,  etc. 
It  is  a  dynamo  that  receives  energy  from 
the  surrounding  universe  and  transmits  it. 
Food  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
heat  and  energy.  It  merely  replaces  tissue, 
which  is  broken  down  by  the  activity  of 
the  dynamo.  All  diseases  are  one,  and  are 
a  process  of  cure.     ' '  Thus  a  cold  is  merely 


a  process  of  expelling  through  the  nose  im- 
purities that  should  have  been  gathered  up 
and  eliminated  through  other,  more  nat- 
ural, channels."  The  cause  of  all  disease 
is  the  presence  of  "effete,  morbid  matter 
within  the  organism."  This  effete,  morbid 
matter  comes  from  the  food  man  eats. 
Hence,  to  cure  disease,  we  must  fast,  that 
is,  abstain  from  food,  the  primary  cause  of 
our  disease.  The  author  supposes,  and 
correctly,  that  his  readers  will  wonder  at 
some  of  his  statements,  and  devotes  much 
time  to  answering  probable  objections. 
One  chapter  is  given  to  explaining  how 
food  has  no  relation  whatever  to  energy,  and 
yet  during  a  fast,  the  patient  becomes 
weaker.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
the  patient  is  not  really  any  weaker,  but 
merely  feels  so.  Another  chapter  tells  how 
one  may  account  for  heat  in  the  body 
while  at  the  same  time  denying  that  food 
produces  heat.  Here  the  author  falls  back 
upon  his  theory  of  the  body's  being  a  piece 
of  electrical  apparatus.  The  bodily  heat 
is  due  to  the  strength  of  the  electrical  cur- 
rent, just  as  heat  is  produced  in  a  wire  by 
an  electrical  current.  The  contents  of  the 
volume  are  grouped  into  five  books,  as 
follows:  The  nature  of  disease;  the  phys- 
iology and  philosophy  of  fasting;  vitality, 
sleep,  death,  bodily  heat;  hygienic  auxil- 
iaries available  during  a  fast;  and  studies 
of  patients  during  their  fasts.  The  author 
cites  numerous  authorities  in  support  of 
his  contentions,  not  the  least  among  whom 
is  Mark  Twain.  This  is  probably  the  first 
time  in  medical  history  when  that  genial 
and  gentle  spirit  has  been  brought  into  such 
company. 
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Mr.  Hildebrandt's  book  gives  the  most 
recent,  and  perhaps  the  only  complete  and 
scientific,  account  of  balloons  or  airships  an- 
cient and  modern,  up  to  the  present  devel- 
opment of  what  is  styled  the  dirigible.  The 
author  is  a  captain  in  the  German  army,  and 
instructor  in  the  Prussian  Balloon  Corps, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  clear  and  exhaus- 
tive than  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  his 
subject  from  Montgolfier  to  the  present 
day.  The  dirigible  balloon,  the  flying- 
machine,  the  parachute,  as  they  were 
gradually  developed  into  instruments  of 
warfare  are  all  described  by  this  master 
balloonist,  whose  work  is  illustrated  with 
abundant  photographic  reproductions. 
Aerial  navigation  as  a  sport  and  as  a  means 
of  scientific  observation  give  Captain  Hilde- 
brandt a  fertile  subject  not  only  for  his- 
torical reminiscence,  but  also  for  prophetic 
forecast,  and  he  looks  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  dream  of  Daedalus  will  become 
realized  and  Icarus  will  pass  from  one  shore 
to  another  without  risk  of  giving  his  name 
to  the  sea  by  which  his  unsafe  instrument 
of  flight  suffered  him  to  be  submerged. 
While  the  author  disclaims  all  intention  of 
writing  a  technical  text,  we  feel  that  with 
that  the  reader  may  find  instruction  as 
well  as  amusement  in  these  pages  will  be 
fulfilled.  We  may  add  that  this  handsome 
volume  contains  over  two  hundred  illus- 
trations. 

Hinchman,  Walter  S.,  and  Oummere,  Francis 
B.  Lives  of  Great  English  Writers  from  Chaucer 
to  Browning.  Illustrated.  nmo,  pp.  vi-569. 
Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin    &  Co.     Si. 50  net. 

Ilird,  Frank.  Victoria,  the  Woman.  Illustrated, 
nmo,  pp.  xiii-410.  New  York  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$2.50  net. 

Hume,  Fergus.  The  Sealed  Message.  Frontis- 
piece, nmo,  pp.  291.  New  York  (V.  W.  Dilling- 
ham Co. 

Irwin,  Wallace.  The  Love  Sonnets  of  a  Car  Con- 
ductor. Frontispiece,  nmo.  New  York:  Paul 
Elder   &  Co.      50  cents. 

.lenness,  James  Freeman.  Our  Rich  Inheritance, 
ifimo,  pp.  35.  New  York  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.     30  cents. 

Jepson,  Edgar.  Tangled  Wedlock.  nmo.  pp. 
343.      New  York.    The  McClure  Co. 

Kerr,  Winfield  S.     John  Sherman — His  Life  and 
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Public    Services.     2    vols.      Frontispiece.     8\o,    pp. 
456,  425.     Boston.    Sherman.  French    &  Co.     $4. 

krt'AinborK,  Alfred.  Love  and  Life  and  Other 
Studies.  i2mo,  pp.  65.  New  York:  The  Grafton 
Press.     Si  net. 

I.add,    George    Trumbull.      In    Korea    with    Mar- 
Ito.     8vo.  pp.  477.     Xew  York     Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     $2.50  net. 

The  work  is  timely,  the  information  fresh 
and  reliable,  the  style  is  charming.  Dr. 
I. add  lias  sensibly  separated  his  own  per- 
sonal experience  from  what  we  look  upon 
a^  the  diplomatic  aspect  of  the  Japanese  oc- 
cupation— a  much  vexed  question.  Hence 
the  book  is  divided  into  parts,  "personal  ex- 
periences" and  "historical  inquiry."  The 
writer  had  been  invited  by  the  Japanese 
Government  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
at  Tokyo,  and  afterward  spent  a  number 
of  months  in  Korea  as  the  guest  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ito,  the  Japanese  administrator 
of  that  dependency.  Xo  more  favorable 
opportunity  could  have  been  afforded  any 
author  for  arriving  at  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  political  situation  and  the  social  and 
financial  condition  of  the  "  Hermit  Nation. ' ' 
The  information  given  in  this  volume  is 
first  hand  and  undoubtedly  accurate.  The 
resources  of  Korea,  its  finance,  the  educa- 
tional condition,  and  the  administration  of 
justice  are  dealt  with  in  a  lucid  and  com- 
prehensive manner.  There  is  much  graphic 
and  attractive  description  of  places  and 
paths  of  travel  hitherto  unknown  to  white 
men  here  or  in  Europe,  and  the  book  is  laid 
down  with  a  feeling  that  the  clouds  have 
been  cleared  away  from  a  very  interesting 
and  hitherto  very  obscure  passage  in  con- 
temporaneous history. 

I.cos,  Dorothy  Nevile.  Tuscan  Feasts  and  Tus- 
can Friends.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  xi-298.  New 
York     Dodd,  Mead    &  Co.     $1.75  net. 

London,  Jack.  The  Iron  Heel.  i2mo,  pp.  xiv- 
354.     New  York:   The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

Lounsberry,  Alice.  The  Garden  Book  for  Young 
People.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  xi— ago.  New 
York-    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     Si. 50  net. 

Mackaye,  Percy.  The  Scarecrow  of  The  Glass  of 
Truth.  A  Tragedy  of  the  Ludicrous.  i2mo.  Dp. 
xv-179.     New  York.   The  Macmillan  Co.     $1. 2s  net. 

Malum,  Captain  Alfred  T.,  U.S.N.  (Retired). 
From  Sail  to  Steam.  Recollections  of  Naval  Life. 
8vo.  pp.  326.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
S2. 25  net. 

"So,  with  a  circumlocution  which  prob- 
ably convicts  me  in  advance  of  decisive 
deficiency  as  a  narrator,  I  let  myself  go. 
I  have  no  model,  unless  it  be  the  old  man 
sitting  in  the  sun  on  a  summer's  day, 
bringing  forth  out  of  his  memories  things 
new  and  old — mostly  old."  To  the  sincere 
simplicity  of  this  avowal  Captain  Mahan 
stands  fast  through  the  many  charming 
and  instructive  pages  of  his  book.  He  has 
written  his  professional  autobiography,  as 
a  sailor  and  as  a  literary  man.  To  write  a 
good  autobiography,  not  only  an  excep- 
tional gift  is  required,  but  also  a  sound  and 
fearless  personality.  How  rare  is  the  com- 
bination may  be  judged  by  the  limited 
Dumber  of  good  autobiographies.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  Captain  Mahan's  with- 
out feeling  that  he  hits  succeeded  to  a  high 
degree. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  naval  history 
of  the  United  States,  this  volume  will 
naturally  find  its  place  of  authority  among 
the  author's  other  naval  studies.  In  the 
•  nt  instance  he  begins  with  an  exam- 
ination ot  naval  conditions  before  the  War 
of  Secession,  to  quote  his  own  phra  e  He 
characterizes  the  personnel  of  the  navy; 
and  follows  with  an  account  of  the  vessels. 
Proceeding,  he  gives  an  intimate  picture  of 
life  and  conditions  in  the  Naval  Academy 
from  1850  to  i.Sf>o.     Other  chapters  treat 

of    his    first    cruise    alter    graduation;     of 


incidents  of  war  and  blockade  service;   and 
of  various  expeditions  on  the  Seven  Seas. 

The  final  chapters  of  the  book  are 
devoted  to  Captain  Mahan's  literary  train- 
ing and  career.  Evidently  he  has  been  a 
wide  reader,  though  discriminating.  Sea 
stories,  when  written  by  men  that  knew 
the  sea;  dry  reports,  periodicals,  histories, 
obscure  memoirs,  all  have  brought  seed  to 
his  fertile  mind.  He  makes  a  fine  distinc- 
tion between  Marryat  and  Cooper  as 
novelists  of  sea  life.  His  references  to 
Johnson  reveal  familiarity  with  Boswell's 
famous  biography.  Trollope's  story  of  his 
literary  life  he  cites  with  an  illumination 
quite  his  own;  and  he  enumerates  a  host 
of  naval  critics  and  historians,  some  known, 
some  lost  in  libraries,  which  shows  how 
thoroughly  he  prepared  himself  to  write 
the  books  which  must  long  remain  val- 
uable. 

More,  John  W.  [Editor]  by.  Trial  of  A.  J.  Mon- 
son.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  vii-472.  Edinburgh: 
William  Hodge   &  Co. 

Morris,  Gouverneur.  The  Footprint  and  Other 
Stories.  121T10,  pp.  336.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

North,  Arthur  Walbridge.  Introduction  by 
Cyrus  C.  Adams.  The  Mother  of  California.  Being 
an  historical  sketch  of  the  little  known  land  of  Baja 
California,  from  the  days  of  Cortez  to  the  present 
time,  depicting  the  ancient  missions  therein  estab- 
lished, the  mines  there  found,  and  the  physical,  so- 
cial, and  political  aspects  of  the  country;  together 
with  an  extensive  Bibliography  relative  to  the  same. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xi-169.  San  Francisco:  Paul 
Elder   &  Co.     $2. 

Ober,  Frederick  A.  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot. 
Illustrated.  121110,  pp.  299.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.     Si  net. 

Page,  James  Madison,  in  Collaboration  with 
Haley,  M.  J.  The  True  Story  of  Andersonville 
Prison — A  Defense  of  Major  Henry  Wirz.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  248.  New  York:  The  Neale 
Publishing  Co.     $2. 

Pemberton,  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Roses — Their  His- 
tory, Development,  and  Cultivation.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  pp.  xxiv-336.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green, 
&Co. 

Potter,  Cora  Brown.  The  Secrets  of  Beauty  and 
Mysteries  of  Health.  Being  Practical  Suggestions 
for  the  Right  Care  of  the  Person  together  with  a 
Collection  of  Valuable  Receipts  pertaining  to  Health 
and  Beauty  gathered  during  the  Author's  Stage  Ex- 
periences and  Travels  in  all  Parts  of  the  World. 
Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  xx-253.  New  York:  Paul 
Elder  &  Co.     $1.75  net. 

Powell,  Frances.  Old  Dr.  Davenant's  Money. 
nmo,  pp.  328.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
S1.50. 

Putnam,  Ruth.  Charles  the  Bold.  8vo,  pp.  484. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     Si. 50. 

Charles  the  Bold,  or  rather  Charles  the 
Rash,  vindicated  his  right  to  such  a  sur- 
name by  his  death  before  the  ranks  of 
Swiss  bowmen  in  1477.  He  was  one  of  the 
men  who,  up  to  the  time  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon, have  tried  to  change  the  map  of 
Europe,  a  feat  which  it  has  been  left  for 
Bismarck  in  our  own  time  to  accomplish. 
The  great  duke  of  Burgundy  is  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  mind  of  American  students 
of  literature  through  the  writings  of  John 
Foster  Kirk,  who  was  a  member  of  that 
brilliant  historical  school  in  this  country 
which  boasts  the  names  of  Prescott,  Mot- 
ley, and  Parkman.  Kirk's  book  was  pub- 
lished forty  years  ago  and  since  that  date 
much  new  material  has  come  to  light  con- 
cerning the  antagonist  of  Louis  XL  This 
material  enriches  the  present  sketch,  and 
is  judiciously  used  by  Ruth  Putnam  in 
what  we  are  obliged  to  call  a  brilliant 
miniature.  The  interest  of  this  lady's 
work  is  much  enhanced  by  diagram  and 
illustration,  and  altogether  the  book  forms 
a  very  worthy  addition  to  the  publishers' 
series,    '  Heroes  of  the  Nations." 

Qui  F.tes  Vous  ?  umo.  New  York:  Lemcke 
&  Buechner. 

We  are  glad  to   ee  thai  Paris  has  at  last 

followed  the  example  of  London,  New  York, 
and  Berlin  in  producing  a  practical  "Who's 


Who"  or  directory  of  important  contem- 
porary names  about  whom  business  as  well 
as  curiosity  demands  information.  To 
journalists  especially  the  want  of  such  a 
book  as  the  present  has  been  a  constant 
inconvenience.  As  far  as  we  have  tested 
the  work  it  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  we 
confess  to  heaving  a  sigh  of  relief  on  finding 
names  in  it  which  even  the  current 
"Larousse,"  now  being  published  monthly, 
takes  no  notice  of.  While  the  work  is 
printed  and  published  in  Paris  by  Dela- 
grave,  we  have  indicated  in  our  heading 
the  Xew  York  agent. 

•Randall,  James  Ryder.  Maryland,  my  Mary- 
land, and  Other  Poems.  Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp 
180.     Baltimore:  John  Murphy  Co. 

Raymond,  George  L.  The  Psychology  of  In- 
spiration, nmo.  New  York:  Funk  &  W  agnails 
Co.     $1.50. 

The  title  of  Dr.  Raymond 's  book  would 
lead  one  to  expect  a  study  of  the  facts  rela- 
ting to  inspiration,  whether  in  the  broad 
sense  or  as  related  to  the  Scriptures,  with  an 
attempt  to  interpret  these  facts  in  the  light 
of  modern  psychology.  The  main  purpose, 
however,  appears  more  fully  in  the  sub- 
title, "An  Attempt  to  Distinguish  Relig- 
ious from  Scientific  Truth  and  to  Harmo- 
nize Christianity  with  Modern  Thought." 
That  this  is  really  the  main  purpose  is 
manifest  both  from  the  author's  statement 
in  the  preface  and  from  the  contents  of  the 
work. 

The  author  begins  his  task,  after  a  few 
pages  of  Introduction,  by  discussing  the 
nature  of  truth.  This  he  supposes  to  be 
indicated,  first,  "by  what  men  seek  when 
they  search  for  it  and  think  that  they  find 
when  they  obtain  it,"  and  secondly,  "by 
what  men  do  when  receiving  and  impart- 
ing its  influence."  Six  chapters  follow, 
which  treat  either  directly  or  indirectly 
that  which  is  apparently  the  second  great 
theme  in  the  writer's  division  of  his  sub- 
ject, although  it  is  not  so  stated,  viz.  "the 
necessarily  suggestive  character  of  inspired 
or  revealed  truth."  In  the  next  five 
chapters  is  described  how  Christian  dog- 
matism, Christian  conscience  and  conduct. 
Christian  faith,  and  the  unity  of  religious 
belief  are  affected  by  considering  spiritual 
truth  suggestive.  The  closing  chapter 
shows  how  other  problems  are  made  solv- 
able by  this  theory. 

Therefore,  one  expecting  to  find  here  a 
thoroughgoing  discussion  of  inspiration 
from  the  psychological  point  of  view  will 
be  greatly  disappointed.  Such  a  book  is 
very  much  needed,  but  this  work  does  not 
satisfy  the  need.  It  does,  indeed,  present 
much  material  and  suggest  many  lines  of 
investigation,  but  its  own  treatment  of  the 
subject  can  hardly  be  called  anything  more 
than  that  which  it  considers  to  be  the  main 
characteristic  of  revealed  truth,  viz.,  sug- 
gestive. 

The  book  has  much  that  is  valuable  in 
relation  both  to  inspiration  and  to  the 
harmonizing  of  scientific  and  religious 
thought,  but  its  chief  usefulness  is  likely 
to  be  in  stirring  discussion  upon  the  prob- 
lems presented. 

Robins,  Elizabeth.  Come  and  Find  Me.  Illustra- 
ted. 121110,  pp.  %\\.  Xew  York.  The  Century  Co. 
$1.50. 

Robinson,  John  Beverly.  Architectural  Com- 
position. An  Attempt  to  Order  and  Phrase  Ideas 
which  hitherto  have  been  only  Felt  by  the  Instinc- 
tive Taste  of  Designers.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xi- 
234.      New  York:     D.   Van  Wist  rand  Co.      $2.50  net. 

Russell,  Charles  Edward.  Thomas  Chatterton. 
Illustrated  umo,  pp.  xvii-289.  New  York  Mof- 
fat. Yard    &  Co.      S2.50  net. 

Saleeby,  C.  W.  The  Conquest  of  Cancer— A  Plan 
of  Campaign,      Being  an  Account  of  the   Principles 
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and  Practise  Hitherto  of  the  Treatment  of  Malig- 
nant Growths  by  Specific  or  Cancrotoxic  Ferments. 
i2mo,  pp.  xxiv-361.  New  York.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.     $1.75  net. 

Sladen,  Douglas.  The  Secrets  of  the  Vatican. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xxvii-505.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.     $5  net. 

Slaughter,  Rev.  Philip.  The  History  of  Truro 
Parish  in  Virginia.  Edited  with  notes  and  Addenda 
by  Rev.  Edward  L.  Goodwin.  Illustrated,  nrao, 
pp.  v-164.  Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

Smedley,  Constance.  The  Daughter — A  Love 
Story.  1211-10,  pp.  387.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard 
&  Co.     $1.50. 

Smyth,  Newman.  Passing  Protestantism  and 
Coming  Catholicism.  i2mo,  pp.  209.  New  York. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Si  net. 

Between  Protestantism  that  has  largely 
fulfilled  itself  and  is  to  pass  away,  and  a 
new  Catholicism  that  yet  tarries  on  the 
way,  but  is  surely  approaching,  Dr.  Smith 
notes  as  a  mediating  force  the  Modernist 
movement  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  also  sees  some  signs  of  promise  in  the 
"Federation"  schemes  among  the  Prot- 
estants themselves.  He  suggests  a  re- 
vival of  the  Lambeth  articles,  which  he 
thinks  were  never  fairly  considered,  while 
the  Episcopal  body  which  put  them  forth 
has  never  exhibited  any  useful  practise  in 
accordance  with  these  utterances.  How- 
ever, so  far  as  Protestants  are  concerned, 
Dr.  Smyth  intimates  that  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  most  advantageously  situated  to 
begin  overtures  for  a  Protestant  reunion. 

Xo  program  is  proposed  for  a  reunion  of 

Christendom,  and  but  few  hints,  and  these 

quite    dubious,    have    been    offered.      Dr. 

Smyth  evidently  is  advocating  some  form 

of  organic  unity,  but  his  book  does  little 

more  than  to  set  forth  the  desirability  of 

such  a  unity.     The  practical  difficulties  in 

the  way  are  not  largely  discussed. 

Snedden,  David  S.,  and  Allen,  William  H. 
School  Reports  and  School  Efficiency,  nmo,  pp. 
xi-183.     New  York:   The  Macmillan  Co. 

Spenser,  Edmund.  The  Complete  Works  of. 
Frontispiece.  Riverside  edition.  8vo,  pp.  xxiii- 
852.     Boston'    Houghton,  Mifflin    &  Co.     $3. 

Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles.  The  Duke  of 
Gandia.  nmo,  pp.  57.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.     $1.25  net. 

Tilden,  Samuel  J.  Letters  and  Literary  Memo- 
orials  of.  Edited  by  John  Bigelow.  2  vols.  8vo, 
pp.  752.      New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     $6. 

One  of  the  great  and  puzzling  questions 
in  American  history  during  the  past  cen- 
tury has  been  why  Samuel  J.  Tilden  failed 
to  reach  the  White  House  in  1876.  Both 
Northern  and  Southern  Democrats  ap- 
peared to  conspire  against  the  election  of 
a  man  who  was  morally  and  practically  the 
leading  figure  among  his  party.  Nom- 
inated in  the  St.  Louis  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  he  received  a  majority 
of  the  popular  vote,  and  according  to  the 
final  count,  came  within  one  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  vote.  The  coun- 
try at  that  moment  was  in  a  state  which 
some  people  thought  threatened  civil  war, 
and  the  election  of  Tilden  was  claimed  by 
his  partisans.  He  very  nobly  advised  the 
Democrats  to  accept  the  claim  of  the  Re- 
publicans and  the  choice  of  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  when  it  had  been  confirmed  by 
an  Electoral  Committee  appointed  by  Con- 
gress. 

There  are  many  who  to  this  day  affirm 
that  the  election  of  Tilden  had  actually 
taken  place,  and  important  new  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  question  in  these  two 
volumes  which  the  eminent  journalist, 
diplomatist,  and  politician,  John  Bigelow, 
modestly  professes  to  have  edited,  altho 
he  has  also  added  much  to  their  value  by 
his  original  and  lucid  comment. 

He  gives  several  reasons  why  Tilden 
failed.      In    the    first    place,    he    was   op- 
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The  epochs  of  Piano  Progress  are  marked 
with  the  name  of  STEINWAY,  for  to  the 
STEINWAY  family — four  generations — may 
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thorized Steimvay   dealer  at    Neiu    York 
prices,  -with  cost  of  transportation  added. 
Illustrated    catalogue    and    booklets    sent 
on  request  and  mention  of  this  magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Steinway    Hall 
107  and  109  East  14th  St.,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


^^HH 


|  That  Dainty  MintCovered 
Candy  Coated 
Chewing  Gum 


WcJels 

REALLY  DELLGHTEUL 


At  All  the  Dctterkirtd  of  Shores 

5cenrsrhz0unce 
oi-in5II.,IO!and25*..Packets 


If  your  neighborhood  store  can't  supply  vou  send  us  10c.  for  sample  packet. 
FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  COMPANY,  INC.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Toronto,  Can. 
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Have  You  Made  That 
Paint  Test  ? 

Do  not  paint  until  you  know 
about  the  materials  your  painter 
intends  to  use.  We  have  been 
offering  for  several  months,  a  sure 
test  by  which  the  purity  of  White 
Lead  may  be  established. 

Thousands  have  availed  them- 
selves of  our  offer  and  are  now 
in  a  position  to  know  what  they 
are  about  when  they  spend  their 
paint  money. 

We  continue  the  opportunity  this 
month.  White  Lead  bearing  our  trade 
murk,  "the  Dutch  Boy  Painter,"  is 
guaran- 
teed pure. 
It  will 
stand  the 
severest 
test.  That 
is  why  we 
promise 

blow-pipe  and  instruc- 
tions for  using   it,   to- 
gether  with    book    on 
painting — all  free.     Ask 
for  Test  Equipment  (R). 

National  Lead  Company 

In  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing cities    is    nearest    you  : 

New  York,  Boston.  Buffalo,  Chicago, 

Cincinnati.    Cleveland,    St.  Louis, 

Philadelphia  (John    T.  Lewis  & 

Bros.  Co.  i,  Pittsburgh 

(National  Lead  & 

Oil  Co.) 


FULL  WEIGHT  KEQS 


The  Dutch  Boy  Painter  on  a 
keg  guarantees  not  only  pur 
ity  hut  full  weight  of  White 
Lead.  Our  packages  are  not 
weighed  with  the  contents ; 
each  keg  contains  the  amount 
of  White  Lead  designated  on 
the  outside. 


80  Shines  25c: 

Smaller  size  —  enough  for  20  shines  — 10c.  . 
Go  to  your  dealer  —  if  he  can't  supply,  clip  ' 
out  this  whole  ad  as  a  certificate  and  we  I 
will  supply  you  direct  with  l 


Eagle  Brand  Shoe  Cream 

Bort  f(,r  black  «>r  nroet  shoe*— will  not  change 
original  color  of  tan,  nutiet  or  brown— o  pace 
01)  dressing  gives  a  quick,  lasting,  waterproof 
shine  M  m  it  delicate  odor,  and  won't  nib  off 
on  h.imls  or  garments.    Comes  in  glass  jar. 

American  Shoo  Polish  Co.,  210  N.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago 


I'm  "Nofft"  -ii-«i  ciciin.T  toe  w  Lit..-  at  tinv  Bhada  OtnTaj  Bhoea,      ■ 


PALLISER'S 
UP-TO-DATE 
HOUSE  PLANS 

We  have  just  published  :i  new  book  rontnining  150  up-to- 
date  plan*  of  houses  costing  from  1600  to  <1h.mxi,  wnloh 
anyone  thinking  ol  building  ■  house  should  have  If  the) 
wish  to  save  mono)  and  also  gel  the  latest  and  i>e*t  Ideas 
of  i  practical  architect,  It  nl-n  givea  prices  of  working 
plmiH  at  about  half  the  regular  prices,  and  manj  bint* 
ami    helps   i,,  ail  who  desire  i"  build,     lfiu  large    octavo 

Sages.      Price,   paper  oorer.  tLCOi    bound  In  oloth,  11.80. 
ont  by  mail,  postpaid  to  an)  address  on  receipt  nf  price 
Address  J.  8  OGILVIE  ri  I'.l  I8HINQ  COMPANY, 
'•';:(  Rose  Street,  New  York. 


posed  by  certain  Southern  Democrats 
who  saw  that  such  States  as  Louisiana, 
South  Carolina,  and  Florida  would  do  better 
and  enjoy  more  freedom  from  a  carpetbag 
government  under  the  Republican  than 
under  a  Democratic  administration,  as 
Haves  was  looked  upon  as  more  pacifica- 
tory, more  onciliating  in  his  views  of  recon- 
struction, than  the  Democratic  nominee. 
At  the  same  time  the  Northern  Democrats 
led  by  Abram  S.  Hewitt  imagined  that  civil 
war  was  impending,  and  they  considered  it 
safer  to  drop  their  own  party  nominee  than 
run  the  risk  of  bringing  on  a  recrudescence 
of  the  secession  fury  by  strengthening  the 
Southern  Democrats  through  the  election 
of  their  representative  in  the  North. 

In  the  present  work  Mr.  Bigelow  prints 
a  memorandum  on  this  matter  dictated  to 
George  W.  Smith,  Mr.  Tilden's  private 
secretary,  in  which  the  Democratic  leader's 
views  are  clearly  and  succinctly  stated.  He 
declares  that  the  only  safe  policy  to  pursue 
in  such  a  matter  is  that  followed  in  the 
twenty-two  Presidential  counts  from  1793 
to  1872.  He  wished  Congress  to  assert,  by 
formal  resolution,  the  exclusive  right  of 
the  two  Houses,  acting  concurrently,  to 
count  the  electoral  votes,  and  to  declare 
what  should  be  considered  as  such.  Six 
judges,  however,  were  to  be  appointed  to 
form  the  Electoral  Commission,  one  of 
which  was  to  be  eliminated  from  the  body 
by  ballot.  On  this  being  proposed  to  Mr. 
Tilden,  he  scornfully  remarked:  "I  may 
lose  the  Presidency,  but  I  will  not  raffle  for 
it." 

It  appears  to  be  implied  by  the  editor 
of  these  volumes  that  had  Mr.  Tilden's 
proposal  been  carried  out,  the  decision  as 
to  the  election  would  have  been  different, 
as  in  1876  the  Democrats,  while  in  a 
minority  in  the  Federal  Senate,  controlled 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Even  the 
Senate,  as  Senator  Barnum  assured  Mr. 
Tilden,  would,  by  a  majority  vote,  have 
denied  the  right  of  the  president  of  the 
Senate  to  make  the  count.  He  thought 
that  if  electoral  commissions  were  to  act 
under  one  man  in  deciding  who  was  to  be 
President,  the  way  would  be  opened  for 
juggling,  fraud,  and  intrigue.  It  would  be 
a  worse  than  Pretorian  guard  dictating 
from  the  Capitol  who  should  head  the 
government  over  40,000,000  people,  with 
a  vast  treasury,  and  10,000  office-holders 
to  be  nominated. 

Turley,  Charles.  The  Playmate.  Illustrated. 
T2mo,  pp.  300.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Si.  50. 

Tyrrell,  Rev.  Father  George.  Translated  from 
the  Italian.  With  an  Introduction  by  A.  Leslie 
Li  lie  y.  The  Program  of  Modernism.  A  Reply  to 
the  Encyclical  of  Pius  X.  Pascendi  Dominici  Gre- 
gis,  with  the  text  of  the  Encyclical  in  an  English 
version.  121110,  pp.  xvii  245.  New  York:  G  P 
Putnam's  Sons.      Si. 50  tut 

Wasson,  George  S.  Home  from  Sea.  Illustrated. 
i2ino,  pp.  3zs.  Boston.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Watt,  Hansard.  Myths  about  Monarchs.  121110, 
pp.  <;.$.     New  York:    Dodd,  Mead    &  Co      $1  net. 

Watt*,  Mary  S.  The  Tenants  An  Episode  of 
the  '80s.  121110,  pp.  3i_j  New  York  The  McClure 
1  1 

Wheeloek,  Elizabeth  M,  Stories  of  Wagnei 
Operas  Told  for  Children,  Frontispiece,  tamo,  po. 
207.     Indian  ti'oli .     The  Bobbs-Mernll  Co 

Whiting,  Lilian,     Lilies  of  Eternal  Peace.      1 
pp.  -10.      New  York.    Thomas  Y.  Crowcll    &  Co.      75 
• 

Wiut  Is  Who  in  Insurance.  An  International 
Biographical  Dictionary  and  Year-Book.  8vo,  pp. 
7(o      New  Ym k    Singer  Co. 

Wood,  Eugene  Polks  Hack  Home.  i2mo. 
New  York    McClure  Co      Si.so 


Supcriiir  to  I  1  iimwdiiI  <■ 
IIORSFOKIVN     ACIIJ     l'HOSl'HATE. 

A  lias|)iHinfiil  added  to  11  ltIiiss  of  cold  water,  with 
sugar,  makes  u  delicious  summer  drink. 


Send  for  this 

FREE  SAMPLE 


We     w  ant 

every    m  a  n 

who    is   try- 

J    ing   to    get 

along     with 

)  an  ordinary 

leak-peel-rot- 

frurst-garden     hose     to    send    for 

this  free  inspection  sample  of 


REENLEAF 

LONG  LIFE 

GARDEN  HOSE! 


Ten  years'  use  of  ordinary  hose  could 
not  give  you  the  absolute,  practical 
hose  knowledge  you  can  get  in  ten 
minutes  from  this  sample. 

We  send  you  the  sample  free  so  that  you 
yourself  can  give  it  a  test  that  no  argument 
can  refute, — the  actual  proof  itself  right 
in  your  own  hands.  We  want  you  to 
test  the  toughness  of  the  live  rubber — 
to  cut  the  sample  apart  with  your  knife 
— to  try  to  tear  just  one  of  its  jour  plies 
of  tight,  strong  fabric.  We  are  not  satis- 
fied to  guarantee  that  GREENLEAF 
Hose  is  the  best  you  can  buy — we  want 
you  to  understand  why — -why  it  holds 
water,  without  repairs,  for  season  after 
season,  where  ordinary  hose  begins  to  fail 
after  a  few  months'   use. 

GREENLEAF  Long  Life  Garden  Hose 
is  sold  in  the  best  hardware  stores  at 
20c  per  foot.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you,  we  will  fill  your  order  direct,  express 
prepaid  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Only  our  absolute  knowledge  that  GREEN- 
LEAF Hose  is  the  best  made  permits  us  to 
send  you  the  free  sample  that  you  may  prove 
1 1  to  yourself  before  you  buy.  Instructions  for 
interesting  tests  with  sample.  l>Vrite  to-day. 
Mention  your  h^r^fyore  dealer's  name. 
Dept.  15. 

PENNSYLVANIA    RUBBER    CO. 

JEANNETTE.   PA 


IRRIGATED 


PUBLIC 
LANDS 

In  Idaho 

BOOKLET  FREE 


1224  D  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Hand^ShupOn 

Eye-glasses 


Shur-Ot, 


Tim  iii-m  «-»i  MtyU' 

On  and  off  with  one  lmn.il  without  tonohing  the 
lenses    u  neat  finger-pleoe  ilors  it 
No   objectionable    coil    springs   that  constantly 

break;  no  screws  to  work  loose 

Like  all  Sfcur-Ona  they  ore  graceful  in  appearance 
and  hold  firmly  without  plnohlng, 

(e-t   tlie  genuine  "  Handy  n  Shttr-tht.       BftCkad  bf   44   ye.tiV 

reputation,      v-k  your  opticinn,  Shspee  10  tit  say  noee.  "Shur- 
<>m"  -. t :  1 1  r  1 1 , , - . I  on  every  mounting.     Illustrated  hook  irre. 
Established  ISM    B.  klr«t<-ln  Boas  ('client.  r.Kofho.ter.N.T. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

The  Lilac. 

By  Walter  Prichard  Eaton. 

The  scent  of  lilac  in  the  air 

Hath  made  him  drag  his  steps  and  pause; 
Whence  comes  this  scent  within  the  Square, 
Where  endless  dusty  traffic  roars? 
A  push-cart  stands  beside  the  curb, 

With  fragrant  blossoms  laden  high; 
Speak  low,  nor  stare,  lest  we  disturb 
His  sudden  reverie! 

He  sees  us  not,  nor  heeds  the  din 

Of  clanging  car  and  scuffling  throng; 
His  eyes  see  fairer  sights  within, 

And  memory  hears  the  robin's  song 
As  once  it  trilled  against  the  day, 

And  shook  his  slumber  in  a  room 
Where  drifted  with  the  breath  of  May 
The  lilac's  sweet  perfume. 

The  heart  of  boyhood  in  him  stirs; 

The  wonder  of  the  morning  skies, 
Of  sunset  gold  behind  the  firs, 
Is  kindled  in  his  dreaming  eyes: 
How  far  off  is  this  sordid  place. 

As  turning  from  our  sight  away 
He  crushes  to  his  hungry  face 
A  purple  lilac  spray. 

— American  Magazine  (May). 


The  Dark  Hour  in  the   Wilderness. 

By  Althea  Gyles. 

I  lay  my  face  on  barren  sands; 

The  thirsty  sands  drink  up  my  tears, 
My  tribute  to  the  desert  lands 

Where  I  have  wandered  years  and  years! 

Insatiate  sands,  the  whole  world's  flood 
Of  tears  but  leaves  you  thirsting  still. 

O  could  you  drink  of  my  life's  blood 

Your  heart  and  mine  had  had  their  will. 

Love  holds  the  trembling  mortal  heart 

Within  the  shelter  of  his  hands. 
And  will  not  let  its  Dream  depart 

For  all  the  drought  of  desert  lands. 

—  The  Saturday  Review  (London,  April). 

BUILT  RIGHT 

Brain  and  Nerves  Restored  by  Grape-Nuts 
Food. 


The   number  of  persons   whose  ailments 
were  such  that  no  other  food  could  be  re 
tained  at  all  is  large,  and  reports  are  on  the 
increase. 

"For  12  years  I  suffered  from  dyspepsia, 
finding  no  food  that  did  not  distress  me," 
writes  a  Wis.  lady.  "I  was  reduced  from 
145  to  90  lbs.,  gradually  growing  weaker 
until  I  could  leave  my  bed  only  a  short 
while  at  a  time,  and  became  unable  to  speak 
aloud. 

"Three  years  ago  I  was  attracted  by  an 
article  on  Grape-Nuts  and  decided  to  try  it. 

"My  stomach  was  so  weak  I  could  not 
take  cream,  but  I  used  Grape-Nuts  with 
milk  and  lime  water.  It  helped  me  from 
the  first,  building  up  my  system  in  a  manner 
most  astonishing  to  the  friends  who  had 
thought  my  recovery  impossible. 

"Soon  I  was  able  to  take  Grape-Nuts  and 
cream  for  breakfast,  and  lunch  at  night, 
with  an  egg  and  Grape-Nuts  for  dinner. 

"I  am  now  able  to  eat  fruit,  meat  and 
nearly  all  vegetables  for  dinner,  but  fondly 
continue  Grape-Nuts  for  breakfast  and 
supper. 

"  At  the  time  of  beginning  Grape-Nuts  I 
could  scarcely  speak  a  sentence  without 
changing  words  around  or  'talking  crooked' 
in  some  way,  but  my  brain  and  nerves  have 
become  so  strengthened  that  I  no  longer 
have  that  trouble."  "There's  a  Reason." 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs. 


Stop  Picking  Out 
Loose  Bristles 

You  don't  have  to  stop 
shaving  to  pick  the  loose 
hairs  out  of  your  brush  or 
off  your   face   if  you   use  a 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE    MARK 


Shaving 
Brush 


Because  of  a  patented  process 
of  vulcanizing  rubber  around 
the  base  of  trie  bristles,  they 
hold  in  place  under  all  condi- 
tions. Hot  or  cold  water,  soap, 
wear  or  hard  usage  will  not 
loosen  a  bristle.  At  all  dealers' 
and  barbers',  in  all  styles  and 
sizes,  25,  50,  75  cents  to  $6.00. 
If  not  at  your  dealer's,  send 
for  booklet  from  which  you  may 
order  BY  MAIL. 

To  the  average  man  we  commend  the  $1.00  brush 

Berset  Shaving  Cream  Soap  softens  the  beard  without 
rubbing  with  the  hand.  Doesn't  dry,  doesn't  smart.  25  cts. 
a  tube  at  all  dealers'. 

THE  RUBBERSET  COMPANY 


65  Ferry  Street, 


Newark,  N.  J. 


on  every 

brush 

guarantees  it. 


Brighton* 

^■^     FLAT  CLASP 

GARTERS 

For  KNEE  or  FULL  LENGTH  DRAWERS 

EASY  TO  ADJUST— Simplest  in  construction  of  all  garters.      On  in  a  twin- 
kling—off  in  a  trice! 

"COMFY"  TO  WEAR— Doesn't  ride  up  and  down  the  leg.  but  "  stays  put." 
KEKPS  VOUIt  SOCKS  TRIM-The  patented  flap  swivel  clasp  and  support 
prevent  wrinkling  of  the  sock  with  low  shoes. 

"BRIGHTON"  FLAT  CLASP  GARTERS 

are  made  of  pure  silk  web  in  all  standard  colors,  also  in  fane;  striped  and  figured 
effects. 

Priee  2.1  Cents  a  Pair  at  your  dealer's,  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 
I'liiM  •  It  MM'IMH  It  io.,;in  Market  St.,  Dept.  "  I.."  Philadelphia 

Makers  ol  '-BRIGHTON"  ELASTIC  and  LEATHER  GARTERS  and  "PIONEER"  SUSPENDERS 


MEILINK'S  HOME  SAFE 

A  perfect  safe  and  made  for  the  home  (or  small  officel.     Just  as  fire-proof  as 

a  big  safe,  in  fact  lined  with  a  much  better  filling — our  Cement  Asbestos  filling 

— which  enables  us  to  guarantee  what  no  other  safe  (large  or  small)  can, 

viz.:  Against  the  common  difficulties  of  interior  dampness,  rusted  bolt-work 

and  swollen  walls.     Double  steel  walled  and  fitted  with  the  very 

highest  grade  combination  lock  (all  brass).      Sold  for 

$8  r  Fire  Proof  HT 

SAFE  FROM  FIRE  AND  THIEVFS 

Elegantly  finished,  adapted  for  any  room  ;  30,000  in  use; 
cheaper  protection  than  fire  insurance. 
Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue— SO  Paees 

showing  entire  new  line  21  different  styles  House,   Office   and    Wall   Safes. 

MEILINK  MANUFACTURING  CO.,       105  Jackson  Street,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
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ADDS    FIGURES    OF 
ANY  KIND 

Saves  One-Half  the  Time 

Simply 
touch  the 
keys  —  the 
Comptom- 
eter does 
the  thinking. 
It  also  multi- 
plies and  di- 
vides just  as 

easily,  but  the  saving  of  time  is  much  greater. 
Adds,  multiplies  and  divides  with  the  same  ease 
as  writing  words  on  a  typewriter. 

After  long  hours  of  figuring  by  mental  proc- 
ess your  faculties  will  fail  you.  Not  so  with 
the  Comptometer;  it  relieves  you  of  the  drudg- 
ery and  kec  s  \our  mind  clear  and  active. 

Heavy  Hardware  Co..  Toledo,  0..  writes: 
'The  Comptometer  is  the  greatest  labor  and 
head  saver  in  existence.  In  verifying  our  in- 
ventory this  year  we  were  able  to  accomplish 
the  same  in  a  very  few  hours  with  an  absolute 
certainty  of  accuracy.  This  work  has  always 
taken  from  2'i  to  3  days  heretofore.  We.  feel 
that  the  Comptometer  has  paid  for  itself  several 
times  over  in  the  time  we  have  had  it  in  use." 
(In  use  9  mos.) 

Write  for  pamphlet  and   special    trial    offer. 
Comptometer  sent,  express  prepaid,  on  trial  to 
responsible  parties  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada. 
Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  863  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


iik.h  i  i.  \- 


\1  I  -Ml  N    U   \N  IKI). 


Made  in 
all  styles 


«wA 


Horsemen  and  horsewomen 
invariably  enjoy   riding  in 

Whitman 
Saddles 

Their  scientific  construc- 
tion gives perfei  tionol  com- 
fort to  rider  and  insures  a 
correct  seat.  It  adjusts  the 
burden  properly  on  mount 
and  tits  the  horse's  back  as 
a  made  to  order  pair  of  shoes 

fit  your  feet.     Made  in  all  styles  for  all  purposes. 

COMFORT  FOR  RIDER-EASE  FOR  HORSE 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue.    Tells  about 

saddles  and  equipment— "from  Saddle  to  Spur"— and 

describes  all  Whitman  styles,  with  prices. 

The  Mehlbacb  Saddle  Co.   104  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


0  /  Land 
'   Secured 
0  Bonds= 


at  par  m  Minis  of  <ioo,  S500  and  ?i,ooo.    Interest 

p. ud  every  six  1 iths  at   American   Trust  & 

.Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  issued  by  the 

Denver  Reservoir 
Irrigation  Co. 


Mortgages  on  lands  lying  close  to  Denver  are 
deposited  with  the  at)OV6 
named  Bank  as  coll.itei.il 
se<  111 1 1 y  to  the  bonds  in    the 

ratio  01  i-s  to  100.    Also  all 
the  propei  t  v  oi  the  Company, 

estimated  worth 


SECURITY 
UNDER 

THE 
BONDS 


Two    to    Three 
Million  Dollars 


(  ■.nsistitiR  of  Canals,  Reservoirs,  Site,,  WatM 
Rights,  etc. 

Municipal  Bond* 
Fir.t  Nafl  Bank  Bldg.  Chicago.  III. 

/  <a  ■■•i  and  rt  turn  th1§  coupon  /■>  tlay 

Trowbriduc  &  Niver  Co.  3 

First  National  Bank  Bids..  Chicago,  III. 

I'  .  .  ■■   -.  ni  iii-istt  it.  I  description  of  031  Denver 
lte^,r\«»ir  Irrigation  I 


Nami 

tit 


\     Welsh    Milking    Soul; 

'Yr  Huftn  Melyn'     {'The  Yellow  Cream'). 
Tka-  hi    Alfred  Pekckvai.  GravbS. 

niter  through 
I  loved  her  ti 

Till,  when  the  blossom  laughed  upon  the  boughs, 

cool 
Her  milking  stool 

Win  i  went  calling,  calling  home  the  cows. 

ran 

Around  her  can 

In  ■ 
I  hooshed  them,  hooshed  them  all  into  the  shed — 
With  buck  and  bellow,  bla<  k  and   yellow,  dun  and 

sallow,  white  and  red — 
On  litter  good 

hew  the  cud 

In  <[    n  I . 
Then  to  the  milking  each  in  turn  be  led. 

Her  t  ilk 

I  lad  eased  oi  milk 

Bach  udi 
Yet  beating,  beating  on  in  wild  unrest. 
My  heart  of  doubt — 
A  boat   wil 

A  rudder — 
Still  rode  the  sighing  billow  of  my  breast; 
'Fill  ( '.win,  her  I 
With  soft  surprize 

Upturning, 
Read  all  the  trouble  written  in  mine  own. 
And  lucky  fellow,  h  iw,  lucky  fellow  that  I'd 

vn — 
Her  pii  le  forsook, 
back  my  look 
1  int:. 

Then,  brightly  blushing,  from  my  arms  had  flown! 
—  Tin  Atheneum  'London,  April   nj. 


The  Soul  of  the   House. 

By   Burges  John 

Locust  timbers,  brick  and  stones 

Arc  its  boi 

And  I  saw  them  wrought  togi 

In  the  keen  autumnal  weatl  i 

Joint  by  joint  and  bone  by  bone  to  lit  a  plan, 

iges  1"  ild  of  fossil   forms  some  unremembered 

man. 

Lath  and  shingle  for  a  skin 

Clad  it  in; 

Ami  it  took  on  form  and  feature 

Standing  silently  in  dt  11.  repellent  suise. 

And  oullessly  it  loo  ne  from  staring  window- 

My  ov  irth 

At  my  birth 

Lay  as  lifeless  and  as  hidden. 

By  the  sun  and  rain  unbidden, 

I  ntil   Lie.  e  has  fed  it   smi'es  and  tears  and  toil, — 

Then  green  and  c  ds  of  it   came  forcing 

through  the  soil 

So  my  house  there  reared  its 

Cold  and  i1' 

With  a  chill  to  linger  alwas 

Till  Lo> e  breathed  .cone  its  halfo 

there,  toiled  and  dreamt  th< 
the  gloam ; 
Xow    those    window-eyes    are    brimming    with    the 

wakened    ,,,,!  ,  ,i    |  |,  ,me 

Harper's  \faga  ine    M 


"The  Fence  that  Lasts  Forever." 


.^.^i'j" 

( Irnament  your  front  yard  by  installing  a  ben  Ml  Ifiil  Iron 
Pence,  It  will  give  tone  to  your  premises.  Our  Iron  I'<  nee 
lias  Stylo,  Rtaaty,  Finish  and  Dnrabllity,  and  in  Cost  «<•  ei*m|ietfi 
«iih  the  World,  loo  Choice  Designs!  Bymmetrtaal  and 
Perfect.     Iddroes  Dent.  O  for  prices. 

«  IVCIVYATI   IKOV    FENCE   CO..    Incorporated 
•:  rFRKK  Catalogue.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  everv  town.    EAST   TO  SK1>I>. 


8BKAT  B1AB   BPBHTQ    WATER. 

"Its  1'urlty  has  made  it  famous." 


Coats-of-Arms 

and  Crests 

SEARCHED  and  cor- 
rectly PAINTED  in  water 
colors  for  framing.  Rea- 
sonable.    Write  to 

GEORGE  TODD 
Hi  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Strong  Arms 

r  Or    1  Oc  in  stamps  or  coin 

I  will  send  as  long  ns  the]  hist,  one  of  my 
ch. iris  showing  exercises  thai  will  <i<ii<-k I y 
imiiii  up  shoulders,  arms,  forearms, 

mill  hands  without  any  apparatus  They 
are  beautifully  Illustrated  with  twenty  half- 
tone cuts    Regular  price,  26  cents. 

PROF.  ANTHONY   DARKER 
1 1  Barker  nidg.,  no  Wait  IM  St.,  U.  y.  ( It] 


■  I 


Money  deposited  with  this  institution     j 
on  our  Certificate   plan   is  absolutely 
■afe,  as  it  is  secured  by  individual  first 
mortgages   independent  of    the  Com- 
pany's assets. 

II  'rite  for  booklet"  1-  r 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  I  TRUST  CO. 

c»»iT»usu»MUS»30o.oeooo   SACT  LAKE  CITY  i 
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PERSONAL 

Maxim's  House  an  Arsenal. — Hudson  Maxim, 
the  inventor  of  smokeless  powder,  has  his  home  on 
St.  Mark's  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  decorated  in  a  most 
original  style.  The  house  fairly  bristles  with  minia- 
ture cannon,  pistols,  and  guns.  A  writer  in  the 
New  York  Press,  who  describes  this  unique  decor- 
ative idea  in  detail,  says; 

There  are  guns  to  the  right  of  you  as  you  enter, 
guns  to  the  left  of  you,  and  K'ant  cartridges  lying 
prone  upon  brackets  built  of  a  size  to  hcid  them. 
The  andirons  in  this  room  are  large  uprient  cart- 
ridges guarding  a  hre  of  gas  logs,  whose  extra  and 
unneeded  heat  is  dispersed,  by  means  of  a  co...ri- 
vance  invented  by  Mr.  Maxim,  in  steamless  steam. 
The  paper-weights  on  the  writing-table  in  this  room 
are  composed  of  cannon  about  two  inches  long. 

The  beautiful  bust  of  Mrs.  Maxim,  by  Partridge, 
and  placed  in  the  drawing-room,  is  protected  by  a 
lar^e  horse  pistol.  It  also  is  further  protected  by  a 
sm  iller  gun,  which  lies  directly  upon  the  pedestal 
on  which  it  stands.  Still  larger  guns  flank  the  bust 
of  Mr.  Maxim  in  bronze  in  the  opposite  corner.  Mr. 
Maxim  has  taken  especial  precaution  in  the  matter 
of  guarding  his  own  original  poems  illustrated  by 
William  Oberhardt.  These  have  about  them  a  rare 
collection  of  artillery,  consisting  of  shotguns,  horse 
pistols,  cannon,  and  cartridges,  large,  small,  and  in- 
termediate. Tho  no  smokeless  powder  is  percept- 
ible in  any  of  the  rooms,  the  visitor  is  confronted  at 
once  upon  entering  the  music-room  by  a  glittering 
cannon  which  is  much  larger  than  the  rest.  The 
inventor  has  thoughtfully  provided  this  cannon  for 
a  special  purpose.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  by  this 
gun  that  those  who  recite  poems,  original  or  other- 
wise, stand  on  those  Sunday  evenings  given  up  to 
his  entertainments,  to  which  invitations  are  much 
sought  after. 

Many  high-brows  have  stood  by  this  gun.  As  to 
the  piano — that  has  been  deftly  converted  into  a 
small  but  formidable  arsenal,  so  much  so  that  the 
ancient  adage  of  "Don't  shoot  the  pianist — he  is 
doing  his  best!"  has  thus  been  rendered  entirely 
unnecessary.  Many  pianists,  known  and  unknown, 
and  it  may  be  said  here  that  unknown  pianists  have 
become  known  at  these  entertainments,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  guns,  have  played  there  fearlessly,  par- 
ticularly as  it  also  is  covered  by  the  cannon  which 
confronts  one  upon  entering  the  room. 

However,  there  is  this  to  be  said  of  the  character 


A  FOOD  DRINK 
Which  Brings  Daily  Enjoyment 


A  lady  doctor  writes  : 

"Though  busy  hourly  with  my  own  affairs, 
I  will  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  tak- 
ing a  few  minutes  to  tell  of  my  enjoyment 
daily  obtained  from  my  morning  cup  of 
Postum.  It  is  a  food  beverage,  not  a  stimu- 
lant like  coffee. 

"  I  began  to  use  Postum  8  years  ago,  not 
because  1  wanted  to,  but  because  coffee, 
which  I  dearly  loved,  made  my  nights  long 
weary  periods  to  be  dreaded  and  unfitting 
me  for  business  during  the  day. 

"  On  advice  of  a  friend,  I  first  tried  Pos- 
tum, making  it  carefully  as  suggested  on  the 
package.  As  I  had  always  used  '  cream 
and  no  sugar,'  I  mixed  my  Postum  so.  It 
looked  good,  was  clear  and  fragrant,  and  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  cream  color  it  as 
my  Kentucky  friend  always  wanted  her  cof- 
fee to  look — '  like  a  new  saddle.' 

"  Then  I  tasted  it  critically,  for  I  had  tried 
many  '  substitutes '  for  coffee.  I  was 
pleased,  yes,  satisfied  with  my  Postum  in 
taste  and  effect,  and  am  yet,  being  a  constant 
user  of  it  all  these  years.  I  continually  as- 
sure my  friends  and  acquaintances  that  they 
will  like  it  in  place  of  coffee,  and  receive 
benefit  from  its  use.  I  have  gained  weight, 
can  sleep  and  am  not  nervous."  "There's 
a  Reason."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


The  Stove  Makes 
the  Kitchen 

That  kitchen  is  complete 
where  everything,  from 
Monday's  wash  to  Satur- 
day's big  baking,  is  done 
over  the  comfortable  and 
comforting  New  Perfec- 
tion Wick  Blue  Flame 
Oil  Cook-Stove. 

Lightens  the  daily  bur- 
dens of  housekeeping  by 
its  convenience  and  per- 
fect adaptability  to  every 
purpose  of  a  kitchen 
stove.  When  Summer 
days  are  long  and  hot,  the 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

is  a  priceless  possession.  No  matter  how  large  the  family  you  cook  for, 
nor  how  long  the  fire  keeps  going,  the  kitchen  remains  comfortably 
cool  through  it  all.  This  is  because  the  principle  embodied  in  the 
"New  Perfection"  Oil  Stove  is  entirely  different  and  distinct  from  that 
of  a  coal  range.  Can  deliver  heat  in  but  one  direction — 
upward  to  the  top  of  the  stove  where  it's  needed — therefore 
it  cannot  overheat  the  kitchen.  Made  in  three  sizes— all  war- 
ranted.    If  not  with  your  dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 


R&/6  LAN? 


The 

is  unsurpassed 
for  home  illumi- 
nation. Floods  the  room  with  light  if  you  wish  it — 
gives  a  restful,  mellow  glow  if  you  prefer  it.  Just  the 
lamp  for  daily  use  everywhere.  If  not  with  your 
dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

( Incorporated) 


O  r*¥P  \  \(   Speak  and  write  correctly  by  using 
*^  *    •"-"*  *"«  **  words  to  exactly  express  your  mean- 
ing.  All  these  words   »   »t  w-w      A   Desk-Book    of 
fully  explained  m/V IN  LM  Errors  in  English." 

By  Frank  H.  Vizetelly.  llf  D  ¥  'W*  ip 

Price,  75  cents  ;  by  mail,  83  cents.    **    *\  J.    m.    ML* 
Funk   &  Wagnalls  Company, New  York 


Cash  for  Back  Numbers  of  The  Literary  Digest 

For  Literary  Digests,  whole  numbers  825, 833, 861 ,  862, 
866,  888  and  894  and  semiannual  indexes  for  volumes  16, 
18,  20,  24,  26  and  27,  returned  to  us  at  once  in  good  condi- 
tion, we  will  pay  ten  cents  a  copy  or  credit  the  amount  on 
subscription. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
44-60  East  23d  Street,      V       V       V       V      New  York 


>ff  2060 


'Guaranteed 

rfmsTMoRT6AGE 
Certificate 

jtewYoR« 


T4.X  EXEMPT  IN 
ST^0>  NEW  YORK 

PRVNCIPM.  WTC 
February  1.  W 

' PAYABLE 

BTBlCntOT 


Saving  a  Fortune— No.  2 


Are  you  well  off?  Invest  $5,000  in  ten 
4/4%  Guaranteed  First  Mortgage  Cer- 
tificates, $500  each.  Keep  them  as  a  sure 
reliance  when  stocks  and  bonds  are  tumb- 
ling. Or,  can  you  save  only  $10  per  week? 
Put  it  in  the  local  Savings  Bank  at  3^4%. 
You  will  have  $500  in  less  than  a  year. 
Then  buy  one  of  our  certificates  at  4/4%. 


Send    for    booklet 


TiTlE  GUARANTeErTRUSTO 

Capital  and  Surplus  $12,000,000 


176  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


175  REMSEN  ST. 
BROOKLYN 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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lEDUCATIONAK 


STUDY 
LAW 
AT 

HOME 


'  ichnol.     Tn-frru.'tinn  by   mail 

\m  and 

-true- 

irsea— 

rrtparatur-  .    Bualoeaa,    Cortege.      Prepares  for 

r  j  oar 

oa  at:  i  proi ; 

I 

graduates  an 

l-'ul  1  particulars  !u,,i  Knar 
Payment    Plun    free* 

SprajfUf  <  nrrr-puiiilenrt, 

Bebeol  of  l.a«, 
■ajeetta  Ituiidiog 
Detroit,  >lirh. 


II.  n 
David  J.  Hr»-w»*r 


Law  Department 

Intercontinental  University 

Win     Macon    Coleman,  A.M.,  Ph.D..   Dean 
H      .)    -■  .  •     Bri  wei     I r.  S    Supn 
Hon    M  irlin   *     Kn  ipn    I  ban  m   n  Inti 
Conrnu*!  b   Com.      Ed.  Hale, 

rs  Board  of  Dirertora.    Ftillcouraea  in 
i  160  othi  ecla,    by   m  ill  only. 

:v  wanted 

IHTERCOSTUIEHTAt  1'MVF.RSITT 
1101  1'  Ht,  Waihinpton,  II.  I'. 


Peekskill  Academy 


7f*th  Tear  begins  Sept.  22. 
«  O    College  preparatory. 


Ov«r  3.000  Formrr  Students. 
Coltugos  and  Dormitories. 

Enrollment  UPPER  SCHOOL,  (Age*  15-19)  118 
1908)       LOWER  SCHOOL,  (Agea  11-14)  41 

Fur  cntnlouue  addrOM 
THE    PRINCIPALS.    Lock   Boi    D.   Peekskill.  N.  V. 


MKW  York,  New  York,  2042  Fifth  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Scoville's  cwcn'schooi. 

Music,  Art.  Languages.  Homecare  and  social  lite.  Special 
and  regular  studies.  Out-door  exercise.  Annex  in 
Paris.    Open  all  year. 

Summer  Travel  Party,  sailing  June  6,  1908. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenues  Xew  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,    schools  and  families. 
Advises  iiarentB  about  schools.     WM.  O.  1'K.ITT,  Mgr , 


liiuhlM.    FOB  A  SCHOOL,  Oil  CAMTJP1 

YOU  CAN  FIND  the  SCHOOL  WANTED 

by  writing  SCHOOL  AGENCY.  K>6-41  Park  Row,  New  York 


EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN 

nt     your    own     home     In     your     time. 
£5.011  i"  tloO.OO  A  VVKKk.  MEN  UK  WOS1KN, 

is  the  salary  of  Commercial  Artists.  ]  am 
selling  Drawing,  Illustration,  Designing, 
Engraving  and  Commercial  Art  of  all  kinds. 
I  meet  some  of  the  worlds  biggest  advertis- 
ers. I  can  teach  YOU  Commercial  Art  in 
your  spare  time  by  mail,  and  how  to  sell 
your  work.  I  also  buy  many  of  the  best  of 
my  students'  drawings,  paying  market 
price  for  all  work  thus  bought.  Send  me 
your  naaie  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and 
I  will  mail  you  full  particulars  of  my 
method.  JAMES  MAUO  DAVIS. 
HI*  North  Cujler  Ave..  OAK  PARK.  ILL. 
OAK    PARK    IB    A    dUBUEU    OP    CHICAGO. 


aCOUSTICon 


Enable!  tho  deaf  to  liear  Instantly 

and    its   continued    use    often     restores    tho 

i.itnr.ii  hearing;    no  trumpet  or   unsightly 

apparatus.     Write  us    today  ami  learn    how 

joii  ran  thorough!?  tent  it  before  pur. 
rnnaliisr.    In  use  In  hundreds  of  churches 

and  theatres  and  public  buildings  at    Wash- 
ington.   Jiwiklet  on  reiiwst. 

ACOUSTIC   CO..    1265   Broadway.  N.  Y. 


Dwiggins 

.,  Lifetime  Quality 

Fences 

"Cost  Lcn  Than  Wood" 
I,  WW.    FARM     LND 
5.  POULTRY    li 
i:\tks,  FTC     Highest  Grade,     aii  w,,rk  Quaxmnteed, 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Spocial  Prices  FREE 

Dwiggins  Wire  Fence  Co.,  82  Dwi;  !ns  Ave..   Anderson,  Ind. 


of  the  proRram.  which  follows  ucon  the  elaborate 
dinner  in  the  dining-room  down-stairs,  prr.ct;r&lly 
the  only  gunlcss  room  in  the  ho;se  it  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  not  one  who  has  sat  by  listening  has 
ever  been  heard  to  express  the  wish  no  matter  who 
stands  by  or  behind  them,  that  the  r  ins  would  go 
off. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

1 1  ii  m!)  led.  "You     have     named     all 

domestic  animals  sa  It  has  bristly  hair,  it  is 

grimy,  liki  ind  is  fond  of  mud.     Well.  Tom"'" 

i       '  shamefacedly  i- -"That's      me." — Chicago 

Tribune. 


A  Bad  Blunder.  —  "Fanny  has  given  notice." 
"Why5" 

"She  says  you  spoke  in  a  brutal  manner  to  her 
on  the  telephone  yesterday." 

"Yesterday?      I  thought   I  was  speaking  to  you." 
Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


Money     Talks.— Smawley — "Do     you     believe 

that  money  talks?" 

Ardupp— "You  bet  I  do.  I  no  sooner  get  my 
hands  on  a  dollar  than  it  says  'Good-by.'  " — Chicago 
News. 


He  Understood.  —  "  I  have  often  marveled  at 
your  brilliancy,  your  aptness  at  repartee,  your"  — 

"If  it's  more  than  five  dollars,  old  man.  I  can't  do 
a  thing  for  you.  I'm  nearly  broke  myself." — Hous- 
ton Post. 


Correct. — When  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  Police 
Commissioner  in  New  York,  he  asked  an  applicant 
for  a  position  on  the  force 

"If  you  were  ordered  to  disperse  a  mob  what 
would  you  do?" 

"Pass  around  the  hat,  sir,"  was  the  reply. — 
Catholic  News. 


Cruel.  —  "There,"  sc  i.l  Rimer,  in  conclusion, 
"clever  idea,  isn't  it?  I  thought  I'd  work  it  up 
into  a  ballad."  "Why  not  a  quatrain?"  suggested 
Crittick.  "Oh.  that's  too  short."  "I  don't  believe 
any  editor  would  think  so."-—  Philadelphia  Press. 


In  Line.     Suitor      "Your  daughter,  sir — well,  er 
— that   is — she   told   me   to   come   to   you     she 
you" — 

Pater — "Quite  so — I  understand.     Let's  see.  are 
you  Mr.  Bronson  or  Mr.  Wibb 

Suitor — "Why,  I'm  Mr.   Hotchkiss!" — Cleveland 
Leader. 


Ambiguous. --Miss  Chelli  -  "Did  he  like  the 
1 1  nets  we   sang?  " 

Miss  ByRD— "I  can't  decide  from  what  he  said." 

Miss  ChellUS — "Oh,  I  suppose  you  think  he 
liked  your  voice  best ." 

Miss  Byrd  "Well,  really,  I  don't  know  exactly 
what  he  meant.  He  said  I  sang  well,  but  that  you 
were  better  still." — Philadelphia  1 


TARTARLITHINE 

A  prominent  physician  writes  as  follows 
"The  characteristic  action  of  Tartarlitliine 
is  the  rapidity  and  promptness  with  which 
I  patients  improve  under  its  use.  An  improve- 
J  ment  is  noticeable  within  twenty-four  hours. 
I  pro-scribed  Tartarlitliine  and  within  one 
week  there  was  absolute  disappearance  of  all 
of  the  unc-acid  manifestations." 


Rheumatism 


Tartarllthine  is  effective  because  it 
supplies  the  blood  with  the  necessary 
substances  to  dissolve  and  remove  the 
poison  of  Rheumatism — uric  acid.  We 
want  you  to  try  it. 


FREE  SAMPLE 


and  booklet 
on   request. 


McKESSON  &  ROBBIHS^WS'Sk84, 

(Sole  agents  for  the  Tartarlithine  Co.) 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on   a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated)  *■*» 
by  William  H.  Walling,  AM ,  M  D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Hu.-biind  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father   Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  F  ither  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  u  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  DaughUr. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Sho   Id  Have. 
Bleb    Cloth    Binding:,    Fnll    Cold    Stamp,    Illmtrated,    $2.00 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions  "and  Table  olContenta 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,    Phlla..  Pa. 


9,059  -Word 

Business  Book  Is  Free 

Simply  send  us  a  postal,  and  receive  free  our  illustrated,  9,059- 
word  Business  Booklet  which  tells  how  priceless  business  experi- 
ence, squeezed  from  the  lives  oi  112  successful  men,  mav  be  made 
yours— yours  to  boost  your  salary,  yours  to  increase  your  profits. 
Sending  for  this  free  Booklet  binds  you  to  nothing,  involves  no 
obligation;  yet  it  mav  be  the  means  of  starting  you  on  the  road  to 
better  things.  Surely  you  will  not  deny  yourself  this  privilege 
when  it  involves  only  the  risk  of  a  postal— a  penny  \  Send  to 
SYSTEM,  Dept96    151-157  Wabnsh  Ave.,  Cliicae* 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  2S  years. 

At    tho    following    Kooley    Institutes: 


Hot  Harlan.  ArL. 

ban  I  innfinfii,  lab, 

I0S0  Bearaaunto  Bfc 

Denver,  CoL 

TT»»(   lla*en,  Conn. 

TT»»ii  iiit It.  I  ., 

Ml    V   <  apilol  St. 


DwijrhMli. 

Marlon-  li  d. 

I'liilnuVUI,  Ind. 

D«i  MhIim  v  in. 
Crab  Orakard,  n*y. 

I. el  inif  ton,   >1  aat. 


Portland,  U«. 

Orand  Kapidi,  Hah.. 

:il. «  So.  Colleirr  A»«». 
Omaha,  Neh., 

(or.  (an  A  2ith  Stt. 
North  Conwat,  N.  II. 


IttifTaln.  V    \  . 

Vfblta  Plaint.  v  l\ 

(ircenihoru,  N.  »  . 
Far  fro,  V  1>. 
Philadelphia.  Pa., 

81°  V  Itroad  Si. 
llarrUlniri:,    Pa. 


Tittshurir,  Pa., 

t*46  Fifth  Ave. 
Providence.   It .  1. 
Wauke*ha,  Win. 
Toronto,  Ont..  Canada. 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
London,  F.neland. 
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Extremes. — "Briggs  says  he  spends  most  of  his 
time  at  home  in  the  kitchen." 

"I  wonder  why? " 

"I  believe  he  said  his  wife  was  a  'parlor  Social- 
ist.' " — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


A  Noble  Boy. — Sunday-school  Teacher — "Did 
you  ever  forgive  an  enemy?" 

Tommy  Tupfnut — "Wunct." 

Sunday-school  Teacher — "And  what  noble  sen- 
timent prompted  you  to  do  it?" 

Tommy  Tuffnut — "He  wuz  bigger  dan  me." — 
Philadelphia  Record. 


He  Helped. — "You're  the  whole  cheese  with  sis." 
"Why  do  you  say  that,  son?"  inquired  the  gen- 
tleman caller. 

"Sis    gin    me    a    nickel     to." — Louisville    Courier 
Journal. 


Not    Full    Weight. — Small    Eleanor — "Papa, 
have  you  paid  the  doctor  for  the  new  baby  yet?" 
Papa — "No,  dear.     Why  do  you  ask?" 
Small  Eleanor — "  'Cause  if  he  charges  full  price 
I  wouldn't  pay  it.      It  ain't  near  as  big  as  the  one 
he  left  next  door." — Chicago  News. 


Disgraceful. — Small  Boy  (at  the  circus,  sternly, 
to  his  grandfather) — "Don't  laugh  like  that,  grand- 
papa; people  will  think  this  is  the  first  time  you've 
ever  been  in  a  place  of  amusement." — Tit-Bits. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

April  1 8. — Orders  are  issued  at  Rome  for  an  Italian 
naval  demonstration  in  Turkish  waters,  and  the 
Duke  of  Abruzzi  is  ordered  into  active  service. 

April  to. — All  plans  are  completed  for  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Quebec  in  July. 

April  20. — Turkey  grants  the  Italian  demands 
and  orders  for  the  departure  of  the  fleet  are 
countermanded. 

April  21. — It  is  reported  that  an  American  war- 
ship will  be  sent  to  Venezuelan  waters  to  carry 
Minister  Russell's  dispatches. 

The  Haytian  legislature  opens  at  Port-au-Prince, 
thousands  of  troops  occupying  the  streets. 

Persian  brigands  who  attempted  to  wipe  out  the 
Russian  forces  in  the  region  near  Belesuvar  are 
driven  back  with  heavy  losses. 

April  22. — Sir  Henry  Camobell-Bannerman  dies 
at  his  residence  in  Downing  Street,  London. 

April  23  — General  N.  P.  Linevitch.  formerly  com- 
mander of  the  Russian  army  in  Manchuria,  dies 
at  St.  Petersburg. 

Domestic. 

General. 

April  18. — More  than  100,000  persons  line  the 
shore  to  greet  the  arrival  of  the  battle-ship  fleet 
in  San  Pedro  Harbor,  twenty-two  miles  from 
Los  Angeles. 

April  23. — Three  persons  are  killed  and  many 
houses  are  destroyed  by  a  tornado  in  Cum- 
ming  and  Thurston  Counties,  Nebraska. 

Governor  Hughes  calls  an  extraordinary  session 
of  the  New  York  State  Legislature,  to  begin  on 
May  11. 

Washington. 

April  17. — The  bill  providing  that  injunctions 
against  enforcement  of  State  laws  can  be  issued 
only  by  two  out  of  three  Federal  judges  is 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

April  18. — The  House  passes  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Appropriation  Bill. 

April  20. — President  Roosevelt  thanks  the  British 
Government  for  the  invitation  to  the  fleet  to 
visit  England  on  its  return  trip  to  the  Atlantic 
and  states  his  regrets  that  the  warships  can 
touch  only  at  Mediterranean  ports. 

April  21. — Speaker  Cannon's  resolution  providing 
for  an  investigation  of  the  alleged  paper  trust 
is  adopted  by  the  House. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 


Hot  Water 
When  You  Want  It 

No  lighting  of  fires — no  coaxing  the  kitchen  range 
— no  waiting  for  the  kitchen  boiler  to  "get  busy" 
— no  scant  supply  of  hot  water — no  muddy  or 
rusty  water — no  trouble  of  any  kind  if  you  have  a 

RUUD 

Automatic  Gas 

Water  Heater 

You  merely  turn  any  hot  water  faucet  in  the  house  and  in  ten 

seconds  the  water  comes  with  a  rush — clean 
and  sizzling  hot.   As  long  as  the  faucet  is  open 
the  hot  water  doesn't  give  out,  for  the  RUUD 
Heater  is  inexhaustible.     Think  of  having  an 
unlimited  supply  of  hot  water  in  the  laundry, 
kitchen  and  bathroom  with  no  fires  to  watch. 

Easy  to  attach  in  your  basement  to  pipes 
already  installed. 

Our  free  book  explains  it  all. 
Write  for  it,  and  for  names 
of  families  in  your  own 
town    who   use   the   RUUD. 


RUUD  MFG.  COMPANY, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA., 
DEPT.  K. 

(Branches 
Everywhere) 


'■'// 


'Some  live^^^^re  like 

noes 

the  more  wor^%V^^Fie  brighfer" 
Busy  wives  who  useSAPQUQ 
n,eyejr  seem  to  grow  o Id.Trv  &  ca.ke  - 


Kfc**^. 


'od&^Tl. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get  "Improved,"  no  lacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


Preaching  in  Theaters 

Dr. William  Carter  of  New  York,  in  The  Homiletic 
Review  for  May,  tells  about  his  successful  preach- 
ing work  in  Belasco's  Theater. 

Per  copy,  30c.         :         :         :        Per  year,  $3.00 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.44-60  E.  23d  St.,  New  V  ork 


IF  NO.  3  EMBLEM  DISTINGUISHES   YOUR  BRUSH 

always  buy  it.    Find  it  on  the  yellow  box  that  protects  and  guarantees  the  Pmrhyiiotie  Tooth  Brush.    Best 
becaase  of  curved  handle.    Bristles  trimmed  to  fit  and  clean  between  the  teeth.    Hangs 
by  hole  on  hook  in  your  own  place.    Made  in  America  under  American 
lanitary  conditions.  By  mail  or  at  dealers. 


Send  for 
our  free  booklet.  "Tuoth  Trutht. 
FLORENCE  MFO,  CO.,    14   Pine  Street.  Florence,  Hue. 
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BUFFALO 

I — tlTHlASPRINGSWiiTER 

A  Powerful   Nerve  Tonic   and   Restorative. 

Does   it  Contain   Hypophosphites 

of  Lime  and  Soda? 

Hunter  McGuire.  IVI.   D.«  LL.D.,  mdica^ Association^ and 

of  the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia;  late  President  and  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery, 
university  ( 'oUege  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va.:  "It  has  never  f ailed  me  as  a  powerful 
NERVE  TONIC  when  I  have  prescribed  it  as  such.  I  sometimes  think  it  must  contain 
Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda.  It  acts  as  that  compound  does— as  a  tonic  and  alter- 
ative. I  know  from  its  constant  use,  personally  and  in  practice,  that  the  results  obtained 
are  far  beyond  those  which  the  analysis  given  would  warrant." 

CharloC     f^        Hi  IM         tt  Professor  °f  Nervous  and  Mental  Dis- 

yildllCS  V».  mil;  ITI.  IS.,  eases.  Baltimore  Medical  College,  etc.: 
"In  many  forms  of  Nervous  Exhaustion,  accompanying  an  excess  of  urates  and 
phosphates  it  is  invaluable." 

Voluminous  medical  testimony  mailed.    For  sale  by  the  general  drug  and  mineral 
water  trade.  Hotel  and  Springs  open  June  15. 

Buffalo  Lithia  Springs  Water  Co. 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA 


ENNEN'S 


'C    BORATED 
O  TALCUM 


cM>E  *4 


**  « 


OWDER 


iled  on  receipt 


F°osruJy^^f 

PRICKLY  HEAT.;-.- 
CHAFING,  and"      *£-" 
SUNBURN,  "t^iE?" 

Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration.     De- 

llcbtful    after   Shaving.      Sold   everywhere,   or 

Gee  Mennen's  (the  original).     Sample  Frte. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMP4NY.Ntwvk.NJ. 


SQUAB 


BOOK 
FREE 

Semi  for  our  hfindsome  I90S  Free 
Boob,    telling    how    tu    make   money 
breeding  squabs.      We  were  fir*t, 
birda    were  largest  and  nut- 
■11  all  others.       Our  methods 
nrt*   widely  followed. 
PLVM0T1H   ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  152  Howard  Street,  Melrose,  SUm. 

Don't  Worry  About  Your 

Stray  Pamphlets,  Documents,  Articles,  Etc. 

Have  them  neatly,    attractively  bound.      The 

cost   is    trifling,  the   convenience   incalculable. 

Preserve  Valuable  Magazine  Articles. 
Assemble  Pamphlets  in  Handy  Form. 
Restore    Worn    or    Broken    Bindings. 

We  bind  everything  at  most  reasonable  rates. 

Write   us   to-day   and   let    us    send    estimate. 

GINGRAS  &  COMPANY 


142  East  59th  Street 


New  York 
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BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


BE  YOUR  OWN  B088.  Start  Mail- 
Order  Business  at  home;  devote  whole  or 
spare  time.  We  tell  you  how.  Very  good 
profit  Everything  furnished.  No  catalog 
outfit  proposition  For  "Starter,"  free 
particulars,  write  I).  KBUEGER  CO..  155 
Washington  St.,  Ohioago,  111. 


INCORPORATE  your  Business  under  Ari- 
Eona  Laws.  No  annual  tax.  No  public  state- 
ments. Members  exempt  from  corporate 
debts  Stock  non-assessable.  Capitalization 
does  not  affect  cost,  Cost  verj  small  Blanks, 

■  ii-l  part Eculars  free. 
Southwestern  Securities  A  Investment  Co., 
BOX  i.  lis.        Phoenix,  Abizona. 


Unusual  opportunit}  for  an  act ive  young 
man  17,000.00  will  buy  the  controlling  In- 
terest In  a  dividend  paving  manufacturing 
plant     Address  BOX  i:+i.  Litkhahv  Dzqbst, 

HELP  AND  SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


WANTED 

mi  N     wi'   WOKEN 

of  good  ability  and  strong  penonal- 

II     to  represent  Dodd,  Mead   A  Co. 

In    all    part'*    of     tin-    United    Statin. 

References  reaulred,     Address 

DODD,  HEAD  ,v  00  .New  York  City 

Ambitions  men  who  want  to  better  their 
lot  and  make  inn  money  will  do  well  to  let 
us  hear  from  them  at  onoe  w  e  are  estab- 
llshlng  general  sgenoles  and  have  an  un- 
usual proposition  No  experience  needed, 
tddresa  JUNIOR  1  ■>  PI  W  EU  I  I  R  Co.. 
n  Worth  Street,  s.wYork. 


I  l  Mid  us  WANTED  For  California, 
A  rixona  and  Nevada.  M  Igb  schi  ■ 
Grades  170  to  $180  Write  at  once  for  free 
Information  to  The  Cn-operatlve  Teaohei  r 
Ass'n.  rV21  8nn  Fernando  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal    and  Pacific  Bldg,  Ban  Kranoisco. 


PRINTING 


\\  i:i>iiiMi  Invitations,  Announcements, 

it  1 1  twoseU  envelopes,  elegant  stork. 

best   print,  $3.28  per  hundred.    Calling  ami 

Ini-iio  .i.|-.  envelopes  with   return 

100  for  SOc      Hamples  f  rue,     Btnte  which 
I     M    Jl  IHNSON,  Lowell,  Mich 


BONDS.  MORTGAGES,    Etc. 


We  make  and  sill  Improved  Farm  and 
City  Loans  on  property  located  In  the  best 
sect  ions  and  most  thriving  towns  and  cities 

of  the  New  State  of  Oklahoma,  in  amounts 
of  $300  00  and  up  at  rates  to  net  ~>H56  to  72. 
For  particulars  address 

SOUTHWF.SI  KKN  MoitTGAC.E  LOAN  Co. 
Lock  Box  277  Shawnee,  Okla. 


Send  for  our  printed  list  of  First  Mort- 
gage Farm  Loan  Investments  netting  a'-., 
and  6  .'.  as  also  hook  let  "A"  explaining  fully 
our  methods  of  doing  business.  23  years'  ex- 
perience. Highest  references  E.  .1.  LAN- 
l>l  i;  a  CO..  Hoi  "8,"  Grand  Forks.N.  D  .or 
Security  Bank    Bldg.,    Minneapolis,  Minn. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


THE  \CMK.  CHECK  I'UOTKCTOR.  just 
patented  ;  .'i.OUO  sold;  furnishes  absolute  pro- 
tection to  liank  checks  Equal  to  MS  ma- 
chine. Best  bank  testimonials.  Prepaid 
12  B0;  agents  wanted;  big  seller.  ACM  E  CO.. 
Kept.  B,  166  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


BUTCHER'S  BOSTON  POLISH  is  the 
best  finish  made  for  fioors  and  interior 
woodwork.  Not  brittle  ;  will  notsorntohoi 
deface  like  shellac  or  varnish  Send  for 
free  booklet.  For  sale  by  dealers  in  Paints. 
Hardware  and  House  Furnishings. 
THE  BUTCHER    POLISH    00. 

356  Atlantic   Ave.,    Boston.  Mass 


THE  NAIAD  FILTER,  new  In  prlnolple, 
nnequaled  efficiency,  germ-proof,  moderate 

cost .  Write  for  interest  Ing  Booklet  on  Pur* 
it  .it,  r  and  our  fret  trial  off!  r  1  II I  N  \l  \n 
FILTER  00  .  "->  Sudbury  Bldg  .  Boston. 


IRTI8TI0  BR  \SS  cuspidors,  ash  trass  and 
bon  i.ons      Deliver   either.  Mn>.   currencv, 

P     tl    order  or  draft       Bit  \SS   SPEC]  Ml  V 

COMPANY,    Boi    II-'.    Moundsvllle,   w      Vm 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


EXPERT  Photo.  Finishing  promptly  by 
mail.  Highest  grade  work,  prices  reasona- 
ble, enlargements  and  copies  a  specialty. 
Splendid  agency  proposition  for  ladies  or 
gentlemen.  2cts.  for  particulars.  Robt.  L. 
Johnston.  12  No.  Main  St  ,  Wilkes-Barre.Pa. 


WELLINGTON  self-toning  paper.  Hypo 
only  required  for  producing  beautiful  rich 
tones  and  permanent  prints.  Send  20c  for 
sample  dozen  4x5.  with  price  list.  RALPH 
HARRIS  A  CO..  20-28  Broomfield  St  .  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Sole  Importers  &  U,  S.  Agents. 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress:  sample  free. 
Evans  Wilkens  A  Co.,  849  "F,"  Washington. 


PATENTS    that     PROTEOT-Our     three 

books  for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six 
cents  Stamps.     R.  S.  4  A.  B.   LACY. 
Booms  18  to  28  Pacific    Bldg., 
"'■'ashington.    D.  0.  Established  1869. 


WILLS  -Send  your  instructions  with  $2 
and  we  will  return  your  will  legally  drawn 
with  instructions  for  signing.  References. 
Wills  Bureau, Room  2M1,  1  B'dwuy, New  York. 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE 


l.IBHAHY  RESEARCH.  C.ENEALOGY  A 
SPEC!  \1.  1  S       IK  INSLATIONS 

\\  IDE  EXPERIENCE 
Miss  ATKINSON,  Room  8048,1  Madison  Ave. 


MSS      BOOKS    WANTED.     Works   of  new 
authors  solicited.      All  sorts  literary   assist 

iince;  revision  orations,  lectures,  etc. 
Literal)   Bureau,  303  Adelphl  St.,  Brooklyn. 


MUSICAL 


II  \\o  ACCOMPANIMENTS 


\    BEA1    Ml  II     PR]  SENT,  for..    frie„,l 

or    yourself,    is   a     Navajo    Rug.       Send     lor  Chords  i  n    all    keys    for    those    who    cannot 

price  list  describing  all  grn  read  music.    Price 28c.    Wegman  Piano  Co., 

1  BAT" 


hank  Bxafua,  F.iriniiigtoii,  New  Mexico       US Genesee  St., 


Auburn,  N.  Y. 


AUTOMOBILES    AND 
SPORTING   GOODS 

BARGAINS  NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND 
AUTOMOBILES  tit  BO*  to  75%  reduction. 
We  have  all  makes  constantly  on  hand, 
American  and  Foreign, nnd  every  automobile 
we  sell  we  absolutely  guarantee.  W  e  are  the 
largest  dealers  in  the  world  in  new  and 
second  band  automobiles,  and  receive  first 
call  from  manufacturers  and  individuals 
wishing  to  realize  quickly.  We  save  you 
money  on  tires,  apparel  nnd  supplies.  Send 
for  latest  price  list  of  new  nnd  second  hand 
automobiles  and  new  supply  catalog  number 
126.  TIMES  SQUARE  AUTOMOBILE 
COMPANY.  1599  Broadway,  New  York; 
1332    Michigan   Avenue.    Chicago,    111. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


For  the   Hair 

HAIR  GROWTH  stimulated  by  the  Mod- 
ern Vacuum  Cap.  Sent  on  60  days'  free  trial 
at  our  expense.  No  drugs  or  electricity. 
Removes  the  cause  of  Dandruff  and  falling 
hair.  Postal  brings  illustrated  booklet. 
MODERN  VACUUM    CAP  CO.. 

594  Barclay  Blk..  Denver,  Colo. 


Concrete  Reenforcement 

THE   INNER- BOND 

STEEL  CONCRETE  REINFORCING  BAR 

is  the  latest  and  best.    Circular  on  request. 

A.  PRIDDLE.   Patentkk 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Piano  Insurance 

Insure  your  piano  againt  rust  and  evils  of 
moisture  by  using  "  Dam picide"  ; saves  half 
the  tuning.  Folder  nnd  testimonials  free. 
The  I  i.impicide  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Owego.  N.  Y. 


Post  Cards 

PUBLISH  your  own  Post  Cards.  From 
Photographs.  Designs.  Sketches.  Your 
name  as  publisher.  Write  for  samples  and 
prices.  Buy  direct  from  manufacturers 
Press  of  BROOKS  A  PORTER. 
l.">3  to  155  Lafayette  St..  New  York  City. 


BEAUTIFUL  CALIFORNIA  VIEWS 
Colored.    20  mailed  for  80o.    100  mailed   for 
SI. 00.     List  Free.     DONALD     W.    FISH. 

Paolflo  Grove.  Calif. 

What  Can  You  Offer 

that  would  interest  this  magazine's  168,- 
000  families  of  readers?  A  market  of 
national  dimensions  is  yours  if  you  will 
advertise  your  wants  in  this  classified 
page.  Rate  65  cents  per  line  of  six 
words.     Mimimum,  four  lines. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


CONGRESS  DEFYING  THE  BIG  STICK 

THE  President,  in  his  latest  message  to  Congress,  explains  that 
he  is  striving  for  legislation  to  minimize  the  abuses  which 
give  flourishing  prominence  to  "that  particular  kind  of  multimil- 
lionaire ...  of  whom  it  has  been  well  said  that  his  face  has  grown 
hard  and  cruel  while  his  body  has  grown  soft ;  whose  son  is  a  fool 
and  his  daughter  a  foreign  princess  ;  whose  nominal  pleasures  are 
at  best  those  of  a  tasteless  and  extravagant  luxury,  and  whose  real 
delight,  whose  real  life-work,  is  the  accumulation  and  use  of  power 
in  its  most  sordid  and  least  elevating  form."  The  Presidential 
disregard  for  the  feelings  of  the  men  thus  pilloried  had  its  counter- 
part in  the  unprecedented  discourtesy  with  which  the  message  was 
received  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate — in  the  latter  body  the 
reading  being  interrupted  jby  a  motion  to  adjourn,  while  in  the 
House  it  failed  to  get  a  hearing  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours  after 
it  was  delivered.  The  Executive's  reiterated  demands  for  legisla- 
tion have  been  opposed  by  a  program  of  inactivity  on  the  part  of 
Congress  under  its  Republican  leaders.  According  to  the  latest 
Washington  dispatches,  however,  the  President's  insistence  has  at 
last  brought  home  to  these  leaders  the  idea  that  awkward  questions 
from  their  constituents  might  be  avoided  by  a  slight  modification 
of  this  program,  and  it  is  rumored  that  the  House  at  least  will  take 
action  on  some  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  recommendations  before  Con- 
gress adjourns.  Of  the  various  laws  asked  for  in  the  message  of 
March,  the  only  one  enacted  up  to  the  time  that  last  week's  message 
was  sent  in  was  an  employers'  liability  law.  In  this  latest  mes- 
sage the  President  repeats  with  varying  emphasis  practically  all 
his  earlier  recommendations,  and  the  press  in  the  main  applaud  his 
attitude.  While  the  message  is  addrest  to  Congress,  remarks  the 
Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  it  is  really  an  appeal  to  public  sentiment. 
On  the  other  hand,  aside  from  any  lurking  hostility  which  may 
exist  between  President  Roosevelt  and  the  leaders  of  the  Republi- 
can machine,  Congress  has  a  well-knoWn  aversion  to  eleventh-hour 
activity,  especially  on  the  eve  of  a  national  campaign.  In  the  re- 
sultant situation  some  paragraphers  see  a  duel  between  the  "big 
stick"  of  the  Chief  Executive  and  the  gavel  of  Speaker  Cannon. 
"The  big  stick,"  says  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  "is  no 
longer  loaded  with  patronage ;  and  with  patronage — the  gift  of 
offices  or  privileges — out  of  it,  that  weapon  is  only  a  stuffed  club." 
But  as  the  Baltimore  Sun  remarks,  President  Roosevelt  is  "  a  man 
with  a  message  to  the  people,  as  well  as  ra  man  with  almost  innu- 
merable messages  to  Congress" — and  in  consequence  the  relations 
between  the  White  House  and  the  Capitol  are  said  to  be  strained. 
The  Representatives  most  perturbed,  according  to  Washington  dis- 
patches, are  those  from  close  districts  ;  and  their  uneasiness,  it  is 
said,  has  been  a  factor  in  persuading  Speaker  Cannon  and  his  lieu- 


tenants to  modify  somewhat  their  program  of  obstruction.     Says 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.) : 

"The  President  has  promoted  the  public  welfare,  and  the  pros- 
pects— and  reasons — for  Republican  success  in  the  forthcoming 
national  election,  by  putting  a  sturdy  shoulder  behind  the  mired 
wheels  of  legislation.  There  has  been  danger  of  a  Republican 
Congress  being  represented,  or  misrepresented,  before  the  country 
as  holding  a  posture  of  stupid  stand-pattism  all  along  the  line. 
The  Speaker  sat  upon  the  lid,  but  found  it,  at  last,  too  uneasy  a 
seat." 

To  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  however,  which  recalls 
how  good  a  party  man  President  Roosevelt  is,  the  clash  at  Wash- 
ington has  somewhat  the  aspect  of  stage  warfare.     It  predicts  that — 

"  For  a  time,  the  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shouting  will  be 
kept  up.  Emissaries  of  the  President,  with '  the  cheap  numerosity 
of  a  stage  army,'  will  charge  up  and  down  the  front  of  the  scene ; 
there  will  be  heavy  volleying  from  the  Treasury  end  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  ;  at  the  Capitol,  the  fighting  in  the  cloak-rooms  will 
be  bloody  in  the  extreme :  but  when  it  comes  time  to  count  the 
dead  and  wounded,  there  will  be  none  to  count.  As  a  grand  finale, 
a  smiling  President  will  come  out  to  say  that  this  Congress  has 
been  a  leetle  the  most  industrious  and  useful  that  he  remembers, 
and  that  the  Republican  party  never  deserved  so  well  of  the 
country." 

While  the  Presidential  message  of  last  week  is  in  the  main  only 
a  repetition  of  earlier  recommendations,  the  press  show  special 
interest  in  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  extension  of  Federal 
control  over  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  On 
this  point,  says  the  Washington  Post,  "he  states  a  little  more  posi- 
tively and  clearly  his  views,  and  his  position  is,  if  anything,  a  little 
more  advanced."     In  last  week's  message  the  President  says : 

"Power  should  unquestionably  be  lodged  somewhere  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government  to  permit  combinations  which  will 
further  the  public  interest ;  but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that, 
as  regards  the  great  and  wealthy  combinations  through  which  most 
of  the  interstate  business  of  to-day  is  done,  the  burden  of  proof 
should  be  on  them  to  show  that  they  have  a  right  to  exist.  No 
judicial  tribunal  has  the  knowledge  or  the  experience  to  determine 
in  the  first  place  whether  a  given  combination  is  advisable  or 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  Some  body,  whether  a 
commission,  or  a  bureau  under  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  should  be  given  this  power.  My  personal  belief  is  that 
ultimately  we  shall  have  to  adopt  a  national  incorporation  law,  tho 
I  am  well  aware  that  this  may  be  impossible  at  present.  Over  the 
actions  of  the  executive  body  in  which  the  power  is  placed  the 
courts  should  possess  merely  a  power  of  review  analogous  to  that 
obtaining  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  present 

"However  upright  and  able  a  court  is,  it  can  not  act  construc- 
tively ;  it  can  act  only  negatively  or  destructively,  as  an   agency  of 
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nl  :  and  this  means  that  the  courts  arc  and  must  always 
ibl<  ■  di  il  effectively  with  a  problem  like  the  present,  which 
requires  constructive  action.  A  court  cm  decide  what  is  faulty, 
hut  it  has  no  power  to  make  better  what  it  thus  finds  to  be  faulty. 
.  .  .  Therefore  it  is  clear  tliat  (unless  a  national  incorporation 
law  can  be  forthwith  enacted)  some  body  or  bodies  in  the  execu- 


Prom  ••  Puck."   Copyrighted  IW8,    By  permlslon, 

THE    !  I    VDER   OF    THE   MINORITY. 

He  can't  get  the  Speaker's  eye. 

— Keppler  in  Puck. 

live  service  should  be  given  power  to  ]>ass  upon  any  combination 
or  agreement  in  relation  to  interstate  commerce,  and  every  such 

combination  or  agreement  not  thus  approved  should  be  treated  as 
ill  violation  ol  law  and  be  prosecuted  accordingly.  The  issuance 
ol    the    securities   oi     any   combination    doing    interstate    business 

should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  National  Government.  .  .  . 

"<  mly  shortsighted  and  other  failure  to  appreciate  the'  grossness 

le  evils  to  which  the  lack  of  (government)  regulation  gave  rise 

can  cm  use  those  well-meaning  persons  who  now  desire  to   abolish 

the  'antitrust  '  law  outright  or  to  amend  it  by  simply  condemning 

'  unreasonable  *  combinations." 

Most  ot  tin-  hostile  press  criticism  drawn  forth  by  the  message 
is  directed  against  this  plea  for  the  enlargement  of  Federal  power. 

It  is  "the  most  extraordinary  measure  ol  interstate  trust  regulation 
ever  suggested  for  the  sober  consideration  of  tin-  American    p 

pie,"  exclaims  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.) ;  and  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  (Dem.)  remarks  bitterly: 

"  It  suffices  to  say  that    Mr.    Roosevelt  reiterates  more   positively 
that  ever   his   demand    for    legislation    which    will    aggrandize   the 

Federal  power  to  the  point  ol  absorbing  all  the  jurisdiction  here- 
tofore i  k<  rcised  by  the  States  over  all  subjects  relating  to  the  regu- 
lation of  commerce  and  corporations  :  and  that  his  avowed  purpose 
includes  not  only  the  absolute  nationalization  ot  the  Government, 

but  the  concentration  in  the  hands  ol  the  Executive  department  ol 
authority  so  vast  and  unrestricted  that  the  representative  character 
ol  out   institutions  could  not  survive  the  grant.     The  remedies   he 


urges  for  existing  evils  are  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  the  dis- 
eases to  lie  treated.  His  program  would  substitute  an  omnipotent 
and  irresponsible  autocracy  for  the  limited  central  agency  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution  and  practically  leave  every  political  and 
material  interest  of  the  people  of  the  country  dependent  on  the 
contingency  that  the  nominal  Chief  Magistrate  and  real  Dictator 
should  use  his  sovereign  prerogatives  justly  and  honestly.  I'nder 
such  a  system,  the  liberties  and  property  of  the  people  would  de- 
pend on  the  accident  whether  the  first  man  to  be  clothed  with  the 
kingly  function  should  be  a  Diaz  or  a  Castro." 

In  defense  of  the  President's  attitude  on  this  point,  however,  the 
Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  says: 

"'Centralization  '  is  already  here.  It  is  in  full  operation.  The 
Sherman  act  has  brought  every  railroad  agreement  with  another 
road  under  a  Federal  criminal  statute.  No  corporation  in  inter- 
state commerce  can  enter  into  any  contract  or  argeement,  express 
or  implied,  good  or  bad,  which  affects  commerce  between  the 
States,  without  facing  the  risks  of  a  criminal  Federal  prosecution. 

"  Men  may  like  or  dislike  this 'centralization.'  It  exists.  It  is 
in  full  operation  under  the  Sherman  act  and  the  prosecutions 
brought  under  it.  This  act  prohibits  fair  and  reasonable  agree- 
ments between  railroads.  The  Sherman  act  clouds  the  traffic,  the 
operations,  and  the  existence  of  the  great  corporations  known  as 
'trusts.'  Each  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  sees  this  '  centraliza- 
tion' extended  by  judicial  decisions  which  widen  the  scope  and 
severity  of  the  operations  of  this  law.  Every  one  sees  that  a 
change  is  necessary  if  railroads  are  to  make  necessary  agreements, 
the  capital  of  great  combinations  be  safe,  and'ordinary  trade  agree- 
ments protected  from  prosecution,  whether  made  by  capital  or 
labor. 

"  Repeal  is  out  of  the  question.  No  Congress  will  repeal  the 
Sherman  act.  No  amendment  will  be  passed  which  permits  agree- 
ments between  railroads  or  combinations  between  corporations 
without  regulation  and  supervision.  Some  path  must  be  opened 
by  which  criminal  prosecution  against  combinations  and  agreements 
shall  be  converted  into  administrative  regulation.  The  Federal 
Government,  by   prohibiting   all   combinations    and   agreements 


A    MESSAG1     PROM    IT  IK    PRESIDENT, 

— M.u.uikv  in  the  New  York  World. 

which  affect  interstate  trade,  has  already  interfered  and  brought 
'  centralization  '  through  criminal  proceedings.  The  powers  now 
exerted  through  a  criminal  statute,  the  Sherman  act,  should  be 
changed  to  a  supervision  and  regulation  which  shall  protect  the 
public  from  the  risks  of  unrestricted  combination,  leading  to 
monopoly.      For  eighteen  years  prosecution  has  been  tried  and  has 
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BALKING. 

—  Bushnell  in  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 


CONGRESS   SEEMS   TO   BE   STRIVING  FOR   A    SPOTLESS   RECORD. 

—Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


TOO    MUCH    QUIET    ON    THE    POTOMAC. 


supprest  nothing.  Administration  must  be  substituted  by  a  bureau 
or  commission  which  will  prevent  by  supervision  the  evils  from 
railroad  agreements  and  combinations  which  the  Sherman  act  was 
intended  to  suppress. 

"  The  choice  to-day  is  not  between  the  Sherman  act  or  its  repeal, 
but  between  Federal  prosecution  or  Federal  regulation." 


THE  GIBRALTAR   OF  THE  PACIFIC 

T)OTENTIALLY,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  of  the  same  stra- 
-L  tegic  value  to  the  United  States  as  Malta  and  Gibraltar 
are  to  Great  Britain,  argues  Senator  George  C.  Perkins  in  The 
National  GcograpJiic  Magazine.  As  those  famous  fortifications 
make  it  possible  for  Great  Britain  to  dominate  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Suez  Canal,  so  would  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  if  adequately 
fortified  as  a  naval  base,  secure  to  the  United  States  the  key  to  the 
Pacific  and  the  Panama  Canal.  Hawaii,  lying,  as  it  were,  at  the 
cross-roads  of  the  Pacific,  is  on  the  track,  as  Senator  Perkins 
points  out,  "of  probably  all  the  trade  which 
the  Pacific-coast  States  have  with  the  rest  of 
the  world."  For  this  reason,  he  adds,  "it  is 
of  supreme  importance  that  it  be  joined  to  us 
'  by  hoops  of  steel '  which  it  would  take  the 
navies  of  the  world  to  break."  In  this  con- 
nection it  will  be  remembered  that  President 
Roosevelt,  in  his  last  annual  message,  rec- 
ommends an  appropriation  for  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Pearl  Harbor ;  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment asks  for  Si, 000,000  with  which  to  carry 
on  the  work.  Hawaii,  says  the  Senator, 
should  be  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  Paci- 
fic, as  Malta  and  Gibraltar  are  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Europe.      To  quote  more  fully  : 

"The  importance  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
to  the  Pacific-coast  States  is  supreme.  Those 
States  will  rely  more  and  more  for  their  pros- 
perity upon  the  trade  with  the  Orient  across 
the  Pacific,  and  with  the  East  and  Europe 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  That  there  may 
be  a  guarantyjthat  this  commerce  shall  endure 
and  increase  in  volume,  the  United  States 
must  be  at  least  the  equal  in  naval  power 
of  any  nation  using  those  waters  for  the  trans- 
portation of  goods ;  and  a  part  of  the  power 


of  a  navy  is  supplied  by  its  bases,  from  which  all  exposed  points 
can  be  best  watched  and  whence  aid  can  be  most  quickly  sent. 

"As  such  a  base,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  present  advantages  to 
us  which  have  no  counterparts  elsewhere  in  the  Pacific.  Lying 
within  easy  steaming  distance  of  our  Pacific  coast,  as  naval  vessels 
are  to-day  constructed  they  afford  a  point  from  which  the  whole 
North  Pacific  can  be  patrolled  by  cruisers,  and  from  which  the 
commerce  of  the  Panama  Canal  can  be  protected.  They  afford  a 
strategic  point  whose  vast  significance  can  be  realized  best  by  sup- 
posing the  islands  in  the  hands  of  a  hostile  power  engaged  in  war 
with  us.  From  that  point  the  enemy  could  send  out  cruisers  to 
sweep  from  the  sea  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  ports  and  of  the 
canal,  while  it  would  afford  a  base  of  operations  for  attacks  on  our 
Pacific-coast  ports,  as  well  as  on  the  Canal  Zone. 

"With  these  islands  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  could  control  the  canal  for  a  day,  while  the  entire 
coast-line  of  the  Pacific  States  and  the  bays  and  harbors  of  our 
rapidly  growing  Alaska  would  be  in  constant  expectation  of  a 
hostile  descent." 

From  Senator  Perkins's  description  of  Pearl  Harbor  it  appears 
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that  nature  has  already  done  her  share  toward  making  Hawaii  a 
great  naval  base  and  military  stronghold.     We  read  : 

"Pearl  Harbor  is  susceptible  of  being  made  another  Gibraltar, 
where  the  largest  fleet  may  safely  lie  and  when-  repairs  may  be 
made  at  leisure.     It  consists  of  an  ellipitical  lagoon  8  miles  long 

by  4  wide,  with  a  depth  of  water  ranging  from  30  to  [30  feet.  It 
is  completely  land-locked,  preventing  surprize  attack  from  subma- 
rines or  torpedo-boats,  as  well  as  from  hostile  fleets.     In  the  rear 

are  mountain  ranges  3,000  or  4.000  feet  high,  on  the  slopes  of 
which  are  the  military  reservation,  about  10  miles  from  the  harbor, 
where  a  salubrious  climate  is  secured.  Reservations  for  fortifica- 
tions, wharves,  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  first-class  naval 
station  have  been  secured,  and  this  channel  has  been  dredged  to 
30  feet,  and  may  easily  be  deepened  much  more  and  straightened 
to  insure  easier  navigation  for  battle-ships,  which  work  can  be 
done,  it  is  thought,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  5-50,000,  the  value 

of  the  customs  receipts  of  Honolulu  for  six  months 

"Too  much  stress  can  not  be  given  to  the  fact  that  if  Pearl  Har- 
bor is  to  be  fortified  successfully  the  work  must  be  done  in  time  of 
peace.  When  war  comes  it  would  be  too  late,  and  wo  to  us  if  we 
are  not  prepared  for  defense  as  well  as  for  attack." 


THE  NEW  SAN   FRANCISCO 

THE  reconstruction  of  the  wrecked  and  ruined  city  of  San 
Francisco,  which  was  begun  almost  immediately  after  the 
fire,  has  been  progressing  with  marvelous  rapidity.  According  to 
recent  bulletins  issued  by  the  California  Promotion  Committee, 
citizens  individually  or  banded  together  as  corporations  have 
erected  within  the  last  three  years  residence  and  business  buildings 


valued  at  a  sum  considerably  exceeding  $117,000,000.  And  this 
fine  showing  they  have  made,  as  the  New  York  Sun  points  out, 
"while  meeting  the  enormous  additional  demands  on  their  resources 
required  for  restocking  their  warehouses  and  stores,  replanting 
their  factories,  refurnishing  their  homes,  even  replenishing  their 
wardrobes."  "So  nearly  have  the  citizens  wholly  restored  con- 
ditions for  work  and  residence."  The  Sun  continues,  "that  prac- 
tically all  who  were  forced  for  a  time  to  seek  homes  in  neighboring 
bay  towns  have  resumed  residence  in  San  Francisco."    We  read  : 

"Before  the  fire  the  city  had  a  population  of  about  500,000  and 
to-day  its  estimated  population  is  only  15,000  less  than  that  num- 
ber. What  was  necessarily  done  to  make  a  habitable  city  is  shown 
in  that  immediately  after  the  fire  there  was  housing  accommoda- 
tion in  San  Francisco,  and  much  of  that  provisional,  for  but  75,000." 

The  business  statistics  are  as  encouraging  as  the  statistics  of 
construction.     To  quote  The  Salt  Lake  Herald  : 

"The  bank  clearings  of  San  Francisco  during  1907  were  greater 
by  nearly  $36,000,000  than  the  combined  clearings  of  Los  Angeles, 
Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma,  and  Oakland.  And  the  deposits  in 
San  Francisco  banks  exceeded  by  some  $12,750,000  the  combined 
deposits  of  all  the  cities  named.  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Den- 
ver, St.  Paul,  and  Omaha  combined  fall  nearly  $28,000,000  short 
of  San  Francisco  in  bank  deposits." 

The  Herald  thus  briefly  describes  the  new  San  Francisco  : 

"The  city  is  being  rapidly  rebuilt  on  a  much  more  impressive 
scale  than  was  the  old  city.  In  every  direction  great  sky-scrapers 
are  being  erected.  The  scars  of  the  disaster  are  still  apparent, 
but  they  are  rapidly  being  obliterated  by  the  plucky  and  patriotic 
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THE     REBUILDING    OF    SAN     FRANCISCO. 
The  markings  In  blac  k  slum  new  .  onstructlon.     The  burned  area  in  which  this  rapid  rebuilding  is  going  on  comprises  4>>7  blocks. 
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RUINS  OF  NINE  COTTAGES  AT  AMITE,  LOUISIANA. 
The  dead  bodies  of  twelve  negroes  were  taken  from  beneath  the  scattered  timbers  at  this  spot. 


men  who  have  the  work  in  charge.  It  will  not  be  long,  at  the  rate 
at  which  the  rebuilding  is  now  progressing,  before  the  stranger  in 
San  Francisco  will  have  to  search  diligently  before  he  can  find  any 
traces  of  the  disaster." 


THE  STORM-SWEPT  SOUTH 

"  1~)  ARELY,  if  ever,  has  so  large  an  area  of  the  South  been  so 
^•^-  disastrously  storm- swept,"  says  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Detnocrat  in  a  general  review  of  the  havoc  wrought  on  April  23, 
24,  25,  by  tornadoes  in  that  section  of  the  country.  The  causes 
of  the  long  fatality-list  this  paper  believes  due  partly  to  the  freak- 
ish nature  of  the  storm  and  partly  to  the  inability  of  the  authorities, 
because  of  the  isolated  position  of  most  of  the  towns,  to  reach  these 
neighborhoods  with  storm  warnings.  "  The  blow  appears  to  have 
fallen  in  most  localities  absolutely  without  warnings  of  any  sort, 
.  .  .  the  victims  were  caught  utterly  unaware  and  unprepared," 
the  writer  explains.  "It  is  now  fairly  evident,"  the  editorial  con- 
tinues, "that  the  widest  estimate  of  the  damage  inflicted 
will  fall  short  of  the  reality,  .  .  .  the  list  of  dead  already 
approximates  400,  while  the  number  of  injured  may  ex- 
ceed  1,500."     To  quote  further  : 

"  The  property  damage  during  the  three  days  in  which 
storms  have  raged  over  six  States  is  now  past  all  cal- 
culation. Abject  want  and  suffering  are  reported  from 
many  localities.  Appeals  for  food,  clothing,  supplies, 
and  medical  attendance  have  been  answered  by  neigh- 
boring communities  as  promptly  and  as  generously  as 
possible." 

The  New  York  American  in  an  editorial,  probably 
written  by  John  Temple  Graves,  of  Atlanta,  thus  remarks 
upon  the  situation  : 

"  The  South  seems  to  be  ever  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds. 
Tornadoes  have  killed  more  people  in  Mississippi,  Loui- 
siana, Arkansas,  and  Alabama  than  yellow  fever  ever  did. 
The  atmospheric  disturbances  come,  too,  when  nature  is 
serenest. 

"It  was  so  when  Wesson  (Miss.)  was  wiped  off  the 
map  thirty  years  ago.  The  day  was  one  of  beauty  ;  the 
air  soft  just  previous  to  the  storm.  Then  the  clouds 
formed  as  if  by  magic.  Ghosts  of  the  sky  let  fly  their 
scythes,  and  dead  bodies  lay  everywhere. 

"That  May  afternoon  twelve  years  ago  in  St.  Louis  was  idyllic 
when,  of  a  sudden,  the  horizon  darkened,  the  winds  began  shriek- 
ing, and  the  skeletons  of  destruction  quickly  grew  into  giants. 
They  wrecked  homes  and  killed  without  mercy. 

"  In  September,  eight  years  ago,  Galveston  was  superb  in  her 
new  fall  dress.  There  wasn't  the  slightest  sign  of  wrong.  The 
seas  were  quiet,  the  land  winds  cooling.     Then  appeared  the  spec- 


ter of  desolation.  The  devastation  that  followed  sickens  the  mind, 
even  now,  that  contemplates  the  record  of  that  awful  night. 

"Winds,  floods,  fires,  fevers,  and  plagues  visit  the  fairest  of  our 
fields.  They  wring  tears  from  America's  sturdiest  sons  ;  wipe 
progress  temporarily  off  the  slate;  fill  graveyards,  and  retard  the 
growth  of  commerce. 

"Yet  think  you  that  the  South  feels  discouraged?  Not  at  all. 
It  is  the  land  of  promise.  Her  people  believe  in  a  better  day  ;  and 
for  the  present  they  cling  to  the  old-time  ideas  of  religion  and 
citizenship,  trusting  to  Providence  and  believing  in  the  right. 

"  Storms  do  not  prevent  the  erection  of  new  homes,  and  the  fear 
of  them  is  lost  while  the  eye,  ever  restless,  contemplates  the  gran- 
deur of  the  South's  incomparable  fields  that  yield  the  very  staff  of 
life." 

In  describing  the  eccentric  course  of  the  storm,  which  seems  to 
have  been  divided  into  three  distinct  divisions,  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune  comments  as  follows  : 

"There  were  several  different  outbreaks,  those  in  North  Louisi- 
ana working  their  frightful  effects  from  Alexandria,  through  Con- 
cordia Parish  across  the  great  river  into  Mississippi  near  Natchez, 


THIS    WAS    A     HOUSE. 

Altho  five  persons  were  in  this  building  when  it  fell,  no  one  was  seriously 
injured.     It  was  the  home  of  W.  O.  Eldridge,  at  Amite,  La. 

causing  great  destruction.  Another  outburst  struck  the  flourishing 
city  of  Amite,  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  population  in  the  Florida 
parishes  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  causing  great  loss  of  life  and 
inflicting  wounds  and  mutilation  upon  hundreds  of  people,  while 
dwellings  and  business-houses  were  torn  from  their  foundations 
and  scattered  in  fragments.  There  were  storm-winds  in  Alabama 
and  Tennessee,  and  everywhere  destruction  to  life  and  property." 
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THREE-CENT  FARES   IN   CLEVELAND 

OTHER  cities  all  over  the  country  are  watching  interestedly 
the  experiment  of  three-cent  trolley  fan  s  begun  last  week 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  Detroit  News,  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch. 
and  other  papers  are  moved  to  apply  Cleveland's  example  to  their 
own  cities  and  ask  when  they  will  have  a  similar  reduction,  so  that. 
as  the  Springfield  Republican  points  out,  the  Cleveland  experiment 
is  a  matter  of  national  importance.  The  fight  for  three-cent  hues 
has  lasted  ten  years  and  has  been  "in  many  ways."  according  to 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  a  "disastrous  fight,  checking  the 
city's  growth,  making  investors  timid,  and  unsettling  conditions 
that  should  not  have  been  disturbed."  The  people  of  the  city  are 
now  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  scheme,  however,  says 
the  Cleveland  Leader,  and  if  those  who  have  engineered  it  fail  to 
"make  good  "they  will  he  "overwhelmed  by  public  condemnation." 
The  Leader  points  out  one  of  the  perils  in  these  words  : 

"  In  the  very  completeness  of  the  victory  must  lie  one  of  the 
chiefest  dangers  to  Cleveland.  Under  the  future  plan  of  opera- 
tion the  traction  system  with  its  thousands  of  employees  and  its 
far-reaching  ramifications  lies  ready  to  the  hand  of  any  man  who 
may  seek  to  build  a  political  machine.  Putting  Mayor  Johnson 
aside  from  the  question,  the  mayors  to  come  must  meet  this  tempta- 
tion, and  the  people  of  the  city  must,  in  vigilance  and  strength,  face 
the  peril  that  such  a  weapon  would  be  in  dangerous  hands.  Be- 
yond the  political  phase  of  the  question,  the  danger  of  congestion 
and  the  check  to  urban  expansion  resulting  from  excess  fare  beyond 
the  present  city  limits  is  still  to  be  met,  and  yet  more  important  is 
the  ever-present  matter  of  high-class  and  efficient  service.  Under 
its  lease  the  holding  company  must  steer  a  dangerous  course  be- 
tween the  Scylla  of  imperative  profit  and  the  Charybdis  of  con- 
stantly improving  and  expanding  service  for  all  the  city." 

The  story  of  Mayor  Johnson's  fight  is  told  as  follows  by  the  New- 
York  American : 

"The  contest  in  Cleveland  for  a  three-cent  fare  has  been  going 
on  for  many  years.  Experts  discovered  that  the  street-car  sys- 
tem could  be  operated  and  return  to  the  stockholder  7-per-cent. 
profit  for  his  investment  with  a  cost  of  three  cents  for  each  and 
every  passenger.  Upon  this  issue  Tom  L.  Johnson,  a  practical 
street-railroad  man,  was  elected  Mayor.  During  his  first  adminis- 
tration he  endeavored,  first  by  peace,  then  by  arbitration,  again  by 


legal  methods,  and  ultimately  by  warfare,  to  inaugurate  the  three- 
cent  fare. 

"  For  years  he  was  beaten  at  every  turn.  The  courts  were 
against  him.  the  Ohio  newspapers  assailed  him,  financiers  threat- 
ened and  did  attempt  to  wreck  him.  But,  undeterred  and  unawed, 
he  went  forward.  He  caused  to  be  constructed  a  road  of  ten  miles 
in  length,  guaranteeing  to  the  stockholders  6-per-cent.  interest, 
with  a  fare  of  three  cents.     The  experiment  proved  a  grand  success. 

"He  tried  to  persuade  the  citizens  that  municipal  ownership  of 
public  utilities,  such  as  streetcar  lines,  would  be  profitable;  that 
for  the  city  to  operate  them  would  give  quicker  transportation, 
more  healthful  cars,  ample  room  for  all  to  have  seats.  The  people 
were  with  him.  They  so  recorded  their  confidence  in  him  at  every 
election.  But  the  courts  surrounded  him  with  injunctions.  Attack- 
ing an  article  of  the  State's  Constitution  that  the  ideas  of  Mr. 
Johnson  might  be  futile  in  effect,  Ohio  existed  as  a  Common- 
wealth for  some  time  without  organic  legal  structure.  The  power 
of  money  sometimes  is  supreme. 

"Johnson  then  got  his  temper  up.  He  comes  of  a  fighting  stock. 
Reared  in  Kentucky,  where  courage  counts,  he  had  carried  to 
Cleveland  a  splendid  type  of  manhood.  He  placed  his  trust  in  the 
people  and  was  elected  to  Congress.  Then  he  became  Mayor. 
Rockefeller's  money,  the  late  Mr.  Hanna's  influence,  the  political 
acumen  of  Senator  Dick,  the  cupidity  of  his  recent  antagonist, 
Congressman  Burton,  have  proved  insufficient  to  efface  him.  His 
work  for  better  street-cars,  for  cheaper  transportation,  has  been 
inspired  by  his  constituents — the  men  and  women  of  Cleveland — 
who  own  the  streets.  The  '  system  '  finally  yielded  for  a  three-cent 
fare. 

"It's  a  great  victory.  It  shows  that  a  man  with  right  behind 
him  need  not  be  afraid  to  do  that  which  he  thinks  and  knows  to  be 
just." 

The  plan  by  which  the  roads  are  to  be  operated  is  worth  noting. 
The  New  York  \\rorld sketches  its  main  outlines  thus: 

"The  scheme  has  many  elements  of  ingenuity  by  which  direct 
municipal  ownership  and  operation  are  avoided  while  the  city  as- 
sumes the  responsibility  for  bad  management  of  the  street-railway 
property. 

"A  holding  company  has  been  organized  to  operate  all  the  lines, 
taking  over  the  unexpired  franchises  and  physical  property  of  the 
Cleveland  Electric  Railway.  This  Good  Trust  is  to  have  a  twenty- 
five-year  franchise ;  it  is  to  charge  only  three  cents  and  is  to  pay 
the  Wicked  Trust  6  per  cent,  on  the  agreed  value  of  the  property 
taken  over.     Then    the   city  gives  a    fifty-year   six-for-a-quarter 


MR.  CANNON'S  IDEA   Ol     I   "  LIBERAL  TARIFI     POLICY." 

Darling  in  the  1  >■■■>  Monies  Register  and  I  eadet . 


!  I     101  .   i;i  FORMER. 
— George  in  tin-  S1     I 'nil  Pioneer  Press 


TARIFF  REFORM  ON  PAPER. 
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BUMPING   THE    BUMPS. 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal, 


"the  commoner"  declares  that  money  is  being  used 
to  prevent  bryan's  nomination. 

— Berryman  in  the  Washington  Star. 
"THERE'S    MANY    A    SLIP " 


security  franchise  to  the  Wicked  Trust.  If  the  Good  Trust  de- 
faults in  paying  the  interest  the  Wicked  Trust  will  resume  posses- 
sion under  a  franchise  much  more  liberal  than  the  one  it  was  seek- 
ing from  the  municipal  government.  If  the  Good  Trust  succeeds, 
the  Wicked  Trust  remains  in  the  enjoyment  of  6  per  cent 

"While  Tom  L.  Johnson  is  Mayor  the  Good  Trust  will  undoubt- 
edly succeed.  But  Cleveland  will  not  always  have  a  practical 
street-railway  man  for  chief  executive.  What  may  happen  then 
nobody  knows.  Probably  if  there  is  a  deficit  the  city  will  be  asked 
to  appropriate  money  from  the  public  treasury  in  order  to  keep 
the  Good  Trust  on  its  feet.  Indeed,  the  time  may  come  when  the 
city  will  be  compelled  to  make  such  appropriations  in  order  to 
escape  the  exactions  of  the  fifty-year  security  franchise  held  by  the 
Wicked  Trust. 

"  Mr.  Johnson  is  making  a  very  interesting  experiment,  the  re- 
sults of  which  can  not  be  foreseen.  But  if  Cleveland  is  willing  to 
take  the  risk  the  rest  of  the  country  should  be  grateful." 


THE  INDIAN  SHARING  THE  WHITE 
MAN'S  BURDEN 

T  S  the  American  Indian  to  become  as  skilful  and  cunning  in 
*~  the  industrial  activities  of  to-day  as  his  forefathers  were  in  the 
hunt  and  chase  at  the  time  of  Cooper's  romances?  Was  there  in 
that  early  determination  on  the  trail,  that  dogged  stedfastness  of 
purpose  in  the  hunt,  that  marvelous  endurance  in  battle,  the  seed 
of  a  twentieth-century  industrial  awakening  which  now  promises  to 
make  the  present-day  reservation  Indian  a  trustworthy  laborer  and 
a  valuable  citizen?  According  to  C.  H.  Forbes-Lindsay,  a  writer 
in  The  Craftsman  (May),  the  first  results  from  the  new  Indian 
policy  of  the  present  Administration  make  these  questions  perti- 
nent. In  fact,  Mr.  Forbes-Lindsay  states,  with  a  finality  which  is 
convincing,  that  "the  ration-fed  reservation  Indian  will  soon  be 
altogether  a  creature  of  the  grotesque  past."  As  a  laborer,  says 
the  writer,  the  Indian  has  passed  the  experimental  stage — "he  has 
established  his  superiority  in  open  competition."  Yet  his  capac- 
ity for  disciplined  and  sustained  work,  it  appears,  has  been  dis- 
covered only  within  the  last  few  years,   under  the  new  policy 


adopted  by  the  Government  in  the  hope  of  making  independent 
and  self-supporting  citizens  of  its  Indian  wards.  To  quote  this 
writer  further : 

"  The  problem  that  confronted  the  Administration  when  it  en- 
tered upon  the  task  of  enforcing  the  new  Indian  policy  was  a  com- 
plicated one.  Indeed,  the  varying  conditions  at  the  several  reser- 
vations and  the  contrasting  peculiarities  of  the  different  tribes 
constitute  a  number  of  separate  and  diverse  problems,  each  of 
which  demanded  special  consideration  and  specific  treatment.   .  .  . 

"  It  was  soon  obvious  to  the  directors  of  the  movement  that, 
while  a  majority  of  the  Indians  might  ultimately  become  attached 
to  the  soil,  their  immediate  welfare  would  be  best  promoted  by 
inducing  them  to  seek  the  means  of  livelihood  away  from  their  old 
homes.  This  not  only  on  account  of  the  greater  prospect  of  earn- 
ing money  in  the  open  labor  field,  but  also  because  of  the  de- 
veloping influence  to  be  derived  from  contact  with  the  work-a-day 
world.  The  efforts  of  the  Indian  agents  were,  therefore,  mainly 
directed  to  securing  outside  employment  for  their  charges  and 
persuading  them  to  accept  it  when  offered.  ...  At  first  it  was 
found  impossible  to  hold  any  considerable  number  of  them  to  their 
work  for  more  than  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  stretch,  when  they 
would  either  return  home  or  go  off  and  spend  their  earnings  be- 
fore taking  up  their  tools  again.  They  chafed  under  the  restraint 
and  regulation  of  the  new  life.  It  was  hard  for  the  Indian  to  ac- 
custom himself  to  take  up  a  pick  promptly  at  the  whistle  of  the 
gang  foreman  and  to  wield  it  steadily  until  relieved  by  a  similar 
signal.  But  he  went  manfully  about  overcoming  his  disinclination 
and  remedying  his  inefficiency,  until  to-day  he  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  best  laborer  in  the  West.  Employers  unite 
in  the  statement  that  the  Indian  is  the  most  reliable  and  efficient 
laborer  they  can  find.  They  pay  him  white  man's  wages  and  ad- 
mit that  he  gives  a  better  return  for  them  than  any  other  class  ol 
workers.  He  occasions  no  trouble  and  will  stand  to  his  work 
without  watching.  He  has  trained  himself  to  sustained  effort,  and 
will  now  labor  for  six  months  or  more  without  cessation.  He  is 
developing  thriftiness  and  has  learned  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
the  morrow." 

Mr.  K.  T.  Cary,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  works  of  repair- 
ing the  break  in  the  lower  Colorado  River,  has  employed  three 
thousand  Indians  at  one  time,  and  he  believes  that  the  task 
could  not  have  been  successfully  accomplished  without  this  aidi 
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Indians    are   also   employed  by    the  United   States  Reclamation 
.  and  Indian  labor  lias  recently  completed  one  of   the  most 
difficull  roads  ever  built  and  is  now  employed  in  canal  construction 
through  the  West. 

The  attempts  to  make  the  Indian  an  agriculturist,  however,  the 
writer  confesses,  have  not  "met  with  as  much  success  as  could  be 
desired."     I  le  says  further  : 

••  Tilling  the  soil  appears  to  be  the  least  attractive  form  of  use- 


of  life,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  agent  to  arouse  them  to  useful 
activity.  Hut  the  Crows  are  in  charge  of  a  man  who  knows  the 
Indian  character  as  the  priest  knows  his  psalter,  and  one,  more- 
over, of  infinite  tact  and  patience.  In  1904  he  induced  the  Crows 
to  give  a  Wild-West  show  on  the  reservation.  In  the  following 
year  he  introduced  agricultural  features  and,  with  discriminating 
subtlety,  excited  the  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  Indians. 

"At  the  Fourth  Industrial  Fair  of  the  Crow  Indians,  held  last 
fall,  the  exhibits  of  stock,  poultry,  and  farm  produce  entirely  over- 
shadowed the  amusement  features  and  were  viewed  by  the  Indians 
as  the  more  important.  The  Crow  allotments  are 
now  practically  all  under  effective  and  profitable 
cultivation.  Most  of  the  Indians  have  improved 
their  property  by  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
have  become  possest  of  implements  and  wagons. 
The  keenest  rivalry  has  been  established  and  a 
spirit  of  independence  has  been  created." 


AI'Ai   111.    INDIANS    WORKING    AT    PU  BL  IC- 1<<>  A I )   CONSTRUCTION    IN  ARIZONA. 

Many  of  the  Indians  now  employed  in  pick-and-shovel  gangs  and  their  wives  are  college  grad- 
uates who  have  returned  to  the  tepees  of  their  tribes  and  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  discarding 
the  habits  acquired  at  Carlisle  and  Haskell,  even  to  the  extent  of  eschewing  the  use  of  English." 

ful  activity  that  can  be  presented  to  him.  Stock-farming  and  herd- 
ing are  congenial,  and  in  these  pursuits  he  excels,  but  as  a  producer 
of  crops  he  must  be  considered — for  the  present,  at  least — some- 
what in  the  light  of  a  failure.  As  a  landowner,  agriculture  would 
be  the  most  readily  available  occupation  to  him,  but  it  is  as  well, 
perhaps,  in  view  of  his  needed  experience  and  development,  that 
he  should  spend  the  earlier  years  of  his  emancipation  at  a  distance 
from  his  home.  His  land  can  not  be  alienated  for  many  years  to 
come  and  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to  return  to  it  with  changed 
tastes  and  the  necessary  knowledge  for  successful  farming." 

This  initial  failure  of  the  Indian  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil  Mr.  Forbes- 
Lindsay  finds  illuminated  by  the  wonderful  achievement  in  a  few 
exceptional  cases.     As  he  puts  it  : 

"  The  (  rows,  of  Montana,  afford  proof  that  the  reservation  Indian 
of  the  most  unpromising  type  may,  under  judicious  guidance,  de- 
velop into  an  accomplished  farmer.  Five  years  ago  this  tribe  was 
living  in  communities  of  several  hundred  each,  camps  scattered 
over  a  large  area.  The  Government  was  supplying  all  their  needs, 
and  their  time  was  divided  between  loafing,  sports,  and  ceremo- 
nials.     In    1902    their    reservation    was    opened    to  settlement,  and 

agricultural  allotments  wen-  made  to  their  members.     For  two 
liter  the  (  rows  continued  their dolce-far-niente  mode 


COLLAPSE  OF  THE  SUBMARINE  CHARGES 
— With  the  fading  prospect  of  sensational   reve- 
lations public  interest    in    Mr.    Lilley's  charges 
against  the  Electric   Boat  Company  has  dimin- 
ished, until  now  the  collapse  of  those  charges  and 
the  exoneration  of  the  Electric  Boat   Company 
evokes   practically  no  editorial    comment    from 
the  press.     After  gathering   1,500  printed  pages 
of  testimony,  the  House  investigating  committee 
has  adjourned,  "satisfied  with  its  work  and  cer- 
tain that  the  truth  has  been  established."     The 
climax  of  the  investigation  was  supplied  by  the 
written  confession  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Whitney  that  he 
was    the    author  of    certain   anonymous  letters, 
statistics,    and    sensational     newspaper  articles 
which  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
Congressional  investigation.      Mr.  Whitney,  for- 
merly a  clerk  to  the  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  veiled  activities  to  which  he  con- 
fesses, vice-president  of  the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Company.     He 
acquits  Simon  Lake,  however,  and  all  other  members  of  the  com- 
pany, of  any  participation  in,  or  knowledge  of  his  acts  ;  and  he 
makes  further  affidavit  that  he  (Mr.   Whitney)  has    no   personal 
knowledge  from  which  he  could  give  any  evidence  to  sustain  any 
of  the  charges  set  forth  by  Representative   Lilley.     Altho  the  in- 
vestigating committee  has  not  yet  made  its  report,  "its  conclusion," 
says  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  "can  be 
stated  in  advance  without  inspiration."     Thus  : 

"  It  will  be  to  the  effect  that  the  charges  brought  by  Representa- 
tive Lilley  of  Connecticut  against  the  Electric  Boat  Company  of 
corrupt  practises  to  procure  exclusive  legislation  from  Congress 
and  of  gaining  about  ^1,400,000  excessive  profits  in  its  government 
contracts  for  submarines  are  without  foundation.  It  will  show  the 
semblance  of  a  plot  in  which  idle  rumor  was  adroitly  used  to  force 
the  attention  of  Congress.  Representative  Lilley  probably  will  not 
be  placed  in  the  position  of  having  any  conscious  connection  with 
the  propaganda  of  partizans  of  a  rival  company  when  he  intro- 
duced his  resolution  in  the  I  louse  on  February  jo  and  forced  the 
investigation  that  followed." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


.'V  M"    M  mayoi  "i  I tarrisburg,  Pa 

we  1  .n  ic.  him       Washington  llrr.ili. 


It'  h< 


Wi  '..,1,1  regulates  the  price  of  everything     what 

regulates  the  Why,  everything,  of  course      Wtw  York  Mail. 

Ai  porary  announces  thai  a  cow  with  two  iust 

changed  hands,     Evidently  the  day  of  miracles  is  not  ye!  past.     Washington 

'I'm  Mi    Harriman  mil  tin-  folks  who  thought 

1  '     '•'■"•   toad  rollei    ■■  him  onlj   a  short  time  ago      Wash- 


Tin:  Aldrich  bill  looks  as  if  it  had  died  from  the  effects  of  a  successful  oper- 
ation      Toledo  Blad*. 

'110  part)  that  does  not  get  them  will  always  agree  to  publicity  for  cam- 
paign contributions. —  Atlanta  Constitution 

Iki  ition  to  tin-  arbitration  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  probably 

mollified  l>v  the  argument  that  the  treat)  provides  for  arbitration  only  in  cases 
where  we  don't  care  to  fighl      A.  w  \  ork 

Los  A*  11  be  has  been  separating  some  of  our  bluejackets  from  their  money 
at  the  rate  of  Sia  a  day  for  a  room,  lifty  cents  for  a  bottle  of  beer,  and  ten 
cents  for  a  piece  of  pie  Now  we  begin  to  understand  win-  Califomians  are  so 
enthusiastically  in  favor  of  a  bigger  navy. — AV«    V ork-  World. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


JAPAN  LOSING   THE  WORLD'S  REGARD 

PHE  sudden  rise  of  Japan  seems  as  if  it  might  cost  her  all  the 
-•-  slights  and  sufferings  which  sometimes  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
parvenu  and  the  nouveaii  riche.  She  has  learned  all  the  lessons  of 
her  later  civilization  from  Europe  and  America,  and,  according  to 
the  Japanese  proverb,  "  the  pupil  should  not  come  within  four  paces 
of  his  master's  shadow."  Yet  a  writer  in  the  Hamburger  Nach- 
ricliten  remarks  that  Japan  not  only  would  invade  the  area  of  that 
shadow,  but  would  take  the  master's  place.  This  writer  says  many 
nice  things  about  Japan.  The  world  sympathized  with  her  in  her 
"war  with  China  for  the  independence  of  Korea,  because  she  seemed 
to  be  the  smaller  and  weaker  of  the  two.  When  she  fought  with 
Russia  the  Powers  looked  on  with  bated  breath,  and  loud  expres- 
sions of  admiration  echoed  round  the  globe.  Her  intellectual  prog- 
ress has  been  most  creditable  to  her,  but  she  is  at  present,  we  are 
told,  suffering  from  undue  elation,  from  "swelled  head,"  in  fact, 
and  the  nations  are  growing  tired  of  what  the  writer  interprets  as 
her  greed  and  her  arrogance.  Why,  he  asks,  is  she  increasing  her 
land  and  sea  forces,  altho  her  treasury  is  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy?    He  pictures  the  overweening  spirit  of  the  Japanese  thus  : 

"No  sooner  had  the  Japanese  retired  from  the  seat  of  war  [with 
Russia]  than  the  Japanese  press  assumed  a  tone  which  was  deeply 
offensive  to  other  nations.  The  Japanese  people  began  to  believe 
that  they  could  far  excel  the  warlike  valor  of  every  other  nation 
and  indulged  the  hope  of  casting  European  culture  entirely  in  the 
shade.  The  young  people  of  Japan  threw  off  all  restraint  and  in- 
sulted foreigners  in  the  street.  During  the  war  the  Japanese  in 
San  Francisco  behaved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  embitter  the  Ameri- 
cans against  them.  The  question  of  wages,  immigration,  and  the 
school  question  increased  the  disaffection.     It  actually  happened 


race.     We  have  conquered  China  and  Russia,  the  greatest  Powers 
in  the  world.     Nothing  is  impossible  for  us  to  accomplish.'  " 

The  Japanese  Government   is  bent   on  making  their  land   the 
greatest  comirjercial  country  in  the  world  and  in  ruining  the  trade 


THE    NEW   PHAETHON. 

Who  is  trying  to  direct  the  land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 

in  Tokyo  and  other  towns  that  school-children  and  gamins  cast  in 
public  at  foreigners  scornful  glances  which  plainly  said  :  '  What  are 
3'ou  stupid  foreigners,  anyway?    We  Japanese  are  a  very  different 


GIVING   UNCLE   SAM    THE    CUE. 

A  new  factor  makes  its  appearance  in  the  Japanese-American  question. 

— Fischietto  (Turin). 

of  other  peoples,  adds  this  writer.     This   is  the  open  avowal  of 
the  Japanese  press.     To  quote  from  this  article  a  further  passage  : 

"When  England,  immediately  after  the  war,  took  up  Japan,  and 
all  the  nations  showed  favor  to  her,  the  Japanese  press  immediately 
announced  bluntly,  '  We  intend  to  deal  a  death-blow  to  English 
commerce. '  Is  it  strange  that  the  hair  of  Englishmen  bristled  with 
astonishment  at  such  an  ally,  that  they  were  haunted  by  all  sorts 
of  political  nightmares  and  immediately  began  to  hurry  on  the 
fortification  of  Singapore  and  Hongkong?  The  English  in  their 
newspapers  began  to  complain  that  trade  with  Manchuria  was 
being  made  impossible  for  them,  not  to  speak  of  Korea." 

The  whole  world  is  becoming  alarmed  at  the  prodigious  strides 
Japan  is  making  in  the  increase  of  her  army  and  navy,  we  are  told, 
and  this  writer  avers  : 

"Japan  has  adopted  the  two-years-service  system  in  her  army 
and  has  increased  it  from  thirteen  to  nineteen  divisions.  She  has 
enlarged  her  navy  considerably  by  the  prizes  she  took  at  Port 
Arthur  and  Tsuschima ;  she  has  bought  new  battle-ships  from  Eng- 
land and  built  some  big  ships  in  her  own  yards.  The  tonnage  of 
the  Japanese  Navy  has  become  so  great  since  1904  that  foreign 
Powers  are  asking :  'To  what  end  is  Japan  making  these  arma- 
ments which  it  is  far  beyond  her  financial  strength  to  maintain  ? 
Japan  is  not  threatened  on  any  side.  Does  this  making  of  new 
armaments  indicate  that  she  has  some  war  of  aggression  in  view? ' 
A  poor  and  industrial  country  like  Japan,  only  as  yet  half  devel- 
oped, and  only  capable  of  development  in  a  limited  degree,  should, 
instead  of  arming  herself  so  disproportionately,  rather  concentrate 
her  efforts  on  the  peaceful  encouragement  of  agriculture,  industry, 
and  trade,  on  improving  the  condition  of  her  people,  on  raising 
the  standard  of  public  education.  This  would  be  better  than 
letting  the  army  and  navy  suck  the  last  drop  of  blood  from  her 
population." 

No  one  will  lend  Japan  any  more  money.  They  do  not  like  to 
see  this  spoilt  child  spending  milliards  on  national  projects  that 
neither  yield  any  return  nor  pay  the  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
This  writer  continues  : 

"Japan  by  her  reactionary  policy  has  offended  all  the  nations 
and  now  has  the  sympathy  of  none.     The  Japanese  Government 
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I  this.     The  Japan  Tim  al  journal,  asks, 

i  leading  article,   why  every  o  noyed  with   Ja] 

'Japan  Advertiser,  an  American  paper,  which  was  once 
friendly  to  Japan,  at  present  is  her  keenest  critic  and  has  said  to 
The  Japanese  Mail,  an  organ  supported  by  the  Government,  that 
distrust  and  annoyance  are  being  fell  bj  foreigners,  and  that  Japan 
mu~'  •  to  haw  a  very  hard  time  unless  sin-  raises  herxll  to  a 

higher  standard   of    patriotism    and.  we   may    add,    6i    morals."— 

Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


which  some  of  our  politicians,  including  the  President,  are  rais 
ing  for  more  ships,  says  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London).     To 

quote  : 

"The  President's  very  words  about  '  accepting  insult  in  silence' 
seem  to  be  an  echo  from   Germany.     For  our  part,  we  have  no 


EUROPE'S  VIEWS   OF   THE  PRESIDENT'S 
NAVAL  PROGRAM 

MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  naval  program  and  his  losing  struggle 
with  Congress  over  its  acceptance  have  awakened  keen  in- 
terest in  Europe.  Not  that  his  naval  ideas  are  universally  con- 
sidered reasonable  by  the  British  press.  Some  leading  French 
papers,  however,  approve  of  it  and  blame  Congress  for  not  being 
willing  to  carry  it  out.  Thus  the  Temps  (Paris),  in  along  editorial, 
accuses  the  House  of  Representatives  of  illogicality  and  declares  : 

"The  Americans  see  plainly  the  object  they  wish  to  attain,  but 
their  ideas  of  the  way  to  attain  it  arc  singularly  confused.  They 
are  wanting  in  that  supreme  virtue  in  politics — foresight.  They 
are  unwilling  to  use  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  reach  what 
they  desire.  The  naval  policy  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  exactly  calcu- 
lated to  provide  those  means.  This  is  the  reason  why  Congress, 
sooner  or  later,  will  be  compelled  to  espouse  that  policy.  When 
a  man  is  in  the  right  about  a  scheme,  he  always  ends  in  seeing  it 
carried  out,  and  success  is  merely  a  question  of  time." 

The  Figaro  (Paris)  echoes  these  sentiments  and  remarks  that 
the  President's  action  is  in  strict  harmony  with  the  maxim  that 


I  II I     AMI  R  II    \N    A  M  U  VSSADl  >K. 

" 'I  his  new  Ambassadoi   makes   me  tired.    He  has  no  money,  yet  he 
seems  to  think  hi  we  are  '  " 

— Ulk    Berlin). 

"the  best  of  all  guaranties  oi  a  durable  peace  is  a  solid  army  and 
a  powerful  fleet." 
The  United  States   is  merely  mimicking    Germany  is  the  cry 


DOLLARS   AND   TITLES. 

Fair  exchange  is  no  robbery. 

—  Fischietto  (Turin). 

reason  at  all  to  be  suspicious  about  the  American  fleet.  So  far  as 
it  affects  the  balance  of  power,  it  affects  it  in  a  way  which  is  on 
the  whole  favorable  to  us.  But  in  the  interests  of  the  world  at 
large  we  may  hope  that  the  American  people  will  not  give  way  to 
the  European  habit  of  entertaining  remote  and  improbable  sus- 
picions. President  Roosevelt  says  truly  that  the  small  and  weak 
nations  have  suffered  grievous  oppression  in  quite  modern  times, 
but  that  is  not  found  to  be  cured  in  practise  when  the  big  nations 
pile  up  big  armaments.  One  of  the  causes  of  oppression  is  that 
the  big  nations  are  too  much  afraid  of  each  other  to  defend  the 
weak." 

America,  indeed,  has  not  the  same  need  of  a  navy  as  has  a  Euro- 
pean Power,  declares  The  Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's 
iuizette  (London).     Thus  we  read  : 

"To  us  sea  power  is  the  breath  of  life.  To  Germany  it  is  a 
legitimate  aspiration  ;  to  America  a  restless  ambition.  We  desire 
to  see  America  impregnable  and  strong.  But  the  surpassing  of 
the  limits  of  reason  must  raise  new  difficulties  both  for  the  New 
World  and  the  Old.  And  exaggeration  of  possible  perils  may  do 
more  harm  abroad  than  good  at  home." 

Altho  the  Hague  Conference  failed,  observes  The  Daily  Ni 
(London),  the  cleavage  of  parties  in  European  parliaments  and  in 
political  circles  all  over  the  world  has  largely  hinged  on  the  ques- 
tion of  armaments  and  disarmament.  On  this  point  The  News, 
after  referring  to  the  "noisy  periods"  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  naval 
message,  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"The  most  significant  instance  of  this  cleavage  of  opinion  is  the 
vote  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  which  we 

reported  yesterday.      Congress  is  not  given  to  rash  idealisms.      But 

it  has  at  hast  opposed  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  flamboyant  demand  for 
a  big  navy  a  sane  and  emphatic  negative.  .  .  .  This  episode  is  full 
ol  encouragement  even  for  progressive  parties  which  live  under  the 
more  difficult  conditions  of  the  older  world." 

The  President's  program  assumed  "the  failure  of  pacifism  and 
the  bankruptcy  of  arbitration"  and  deserved  to  be  thrown  out, 

remarks  the  same  paper  in  another  editorial.      The  writer  adds  : 

"Had  Congress  supported  him  the  American  continent  would 
have  been  irreparably  committed  to  the  race  of  armaments.  The 
South  American  republics  in  their  turn  would  have  been  compelled 
to  protect  themselves,  and  Japan  to  increase  yet  further  her  already 
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considerable  fleet.  Worst  of  all,  the  cause  of  peace  and  retrench- 
ment would  have  received  a  mortal  wound,  from  a  people  which 
has  hitherto  resisted  militarism.  The  rash  and  theatrical  device 
of  the  battle-ship  cruise  in  the  Pacific  has  failed,  as  it  deserved  to 
fail.  It  is  the  best  news  for  peace  that  the  world  has  heard  since 
the  Czar  first  summoned  the  Hague  Conference." 

Other  papers  think  the  President  right  and  Congress  wrong. 
Thus  the  influential  London  Spectator  (Liberal)  observes  : 

"We  can  not  help  feeling  a  certain  sympathy  with  the  men  who 
let  peep  out  the  traditional  American  mistrust  of  expensive  arma- 
ments as  a  kind  of  menace  to  republican  liberty,  and  it  is  obvious 
now  that  the  building  up  of  American  naval  power  will  be  chal- 
lenged again  and  again  as  it  proceeds.  But  that  it  will  proceed 
we  can  not  doubt,  and  our  own  opinion  is  that  the  moment  the 
United  States  abandoned  her  policy  of  aloofness  from  the  affairs 
of  other  nations  a  serious  naval  program  became  quite  inevitable." 

In  still  stronger  terms  the  Conservative  Standard  thus  states  the 
views  of  its  party  on  Mr.  Roosevelt's  program  : 

"  He  is,  most  Englishmen  will  think,  playing  a  patriotic  part 
when  he  impresses  on  his  countrymen  the  duty  of  using  a  period 
of  unbroken  and  unthreatened  peace  for  rendering  themselves 
formidable  on  the  waterways  of  the  world.  Here  the  growth  of 
the  American  Navy — its  expansion  will  not  be  checked  by  yester- 
day's vote — will  be  watched  with  genuine  interest  and  unaffected 
friendliness.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  an  emergency  in 
which  the  fleets  of  the  United  States  would  be  used  against  Great 
Britain  ;  easy  to  think  of  conditions  under  which  the  two  navies 
would  be  ranged  alongside  in  a  common  struggle  for  Anglo-Saxon 
liberties." 


THE  COMING  OF  MRS.  ASQUITH 

'THE  succession  of  Mr.  Herbert  Asquith  to  the  position  of 
*■  Prime  Minister  of  England  is  hailed  with  delight  by  what 
the  Liberte"  (Paris)  is  pleased  to  call  "the  smart  set"  of  London. 
Mrs.  Asquith  is  described  by  this  Parisian  daily  as  a  society 
woman  in  the  highest  and  noblest  sense  of  the  term.  Like  many 
Englishwomen  she  not  only  loves  politics  but  loves  to  mingle  in 
the  political  battle,  and  her  wit,  knowledge,  and  brilliancy  add 
power  to  the  elbow  of  her  husband.  Of  Englishwomen  as  poli- 
ticians this  writer  says  : 

"Women  in  England  take  a  deep  interest  in  politics.  They  range 
themselves  in  the  frankest  manner  in  the  world  on  the  side  of  the 
leaders,  Liberal  or  Conservative,  of  the  day,  and  eagerly  join  them 
in  the  electoral  battle  or  public  demonstration  in  which  their  party 
is  interested.  Their  intervention  is  by  no  means  prompted  by  a  de- 
sire to  parade  themselves,  or  by  an  uncontrollable  ambition.  It  is 
inspired  by  the  prevailing  influence  of  manners  quite  different  from 
ours.  In  fact  it  can  be  said  of  Englishwomen  what  has  been  said 
of  the  British  monarchy  :  They  reign,  but  they  do  not  govern." 

This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  the  suffragettes,  "  who  are  strug- 
gling for  the  success  of  a  special  program."  "  I  speak,"  says  this 
writer,  "of  women  pertaining  to  all  classes  of  society,  and  who,  as 
seems  natural,  remain  satisfied  with  the  immediate  companionship 
of  those  who  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  country  in  all  the 
reverses  or  triumphs  of  political  life." 

He  mentions  the  electoral  successes  of  certain  political  leaders 
as  due,  in  some  degree,  to  the  cooperation  of  women,  and  remarks 
of  woman's  political  activity  in  England  : 

"The  grandes  dames,  great  ladies,  are  not  satisfied  with  holding 
political  meetings  in  their  drawing-rooms  or  canvassing  in  their 
boudoirs.  They  go  out  into  the  street.  They  are  a  mighty  power 
in  politics.  Nor  do  they  do  their  work  with  haughty  dignity. 
Quite. the  contrary.  If  women  have  obtained  great  influence  in 
the  political  party  they  adhere  to,  it  is  because  of  their  directness, 
the  spirit  of  hail-fellow-well-met,  which  they  display  on  all  occa- 
sions. In  the  course  of  his  electoral  tours  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
always  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  and  the   other  M.P.'s 


likewise  were   surrounded  by  an  enchanting  bevy  of  ladies — their 
wives,  cousins,  and  friends  of  the  charming  sex." 

Lady  Campbell-Bannerman  was  fond  of  politics,  but  her  health 
prevented  her  from  appearing  in  public  by  her  husband's  side.  He 
finished  his  political  career  as  a  widower.  The  wife  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  lived  in  retirement.  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Salisbury  passed  most  of  their  time  in  the  country  and 
rather  shunned  London.     Hence  the  official  house  of  the  Prime 


Photograph  by  Reginald  Haines. 

MRS.    ASQUITH    AND   HER   DAUGHTER   ELIZABETH. 

Daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Tennant  and  queen  of  the  fashionable 
"  intellectuals  "  of  London  society,  Mrs.  Asquith  is  expected  to  in- 
augurate a  new  Elizabethan  era  in  Downing  Street. 

Minister  has  felt  the  void  which  feminine  influence  filled  so  glori- 
ously during  the  early  days  of  Queen  Victoria.  Mrs.  Asquith  is 
now  to  revive  those  days,  declares  this  writer.     He  says  : 

"A  reign  of  elegance  will  begin  in  Downing  Street  with  the 
coming  of  Mrs.  Asquith.  The  wife  of  the  new  Prime  Minister, 
daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Tennant,  has  already  won  a  conspicuous 
place  in  English  political  life.  Before  her  marriage,  which  took 
place  in  1894,  she  reigned  supreme  over  that  group  of  fashionable 
'intellectuals'  who  called  themselves 'The  Souls.'  E.  F.  Benson, 
the  novelist,  made  Mrs.  Asquith  the  heroine  of  his  successful 
romance,  '  Dodo. '  In  fact  she  piques  herself  on  her  taste  for  liter- 
ature and  art,  and  her  drawing  "~>om  is  familiar  to  all  that  London 
counts  of  writers,  painters,  orators,  and  savants.  She  is  a 
bel  esprit,  a  woman  of  cultivation,  in  the  very  best  sense  of 
the   term." 

She  has  also  attractions  of  person  and  address  which  win  her 
affection  and  loyalty  as  the  Premiers  wife.  The  following  de- 
scription of  her  appearance  is  given  by  the  writer  in  the  Libert^: 

"She  is  of  medium  height;  her  hair  is  chestnut;  her  profile, 
slightly  angular  and  lean,  indicates  will  power.  The  chin  is 
stamped  with  decision,  the  mouth  is  somewhat  thin,  and  her  whole 
face  gives  one  an  impression  of  coldness.  But  the  moment  she 
begins  to  speak  this  impression  is  dissipated,  for  the  grace  of  her 
conversation  and  the  distinguished  character  of  her  intellect  at 
once  entrance  her  interlocutor." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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PROBLEM  OF  THE   INDIAN   FAMINE 

Oiine  in  the  land  "  this  country  has  happily  had  no  experi- 
ence,  altho  war.   fire,  and    flood  have  from  time  to  time 
wasted  and  distrest  it.     India,  with  its  300,000,000  inhabitants,  is 
seldom  without  this  scourge  in  some  quarter  or  another  of  its  vast 
1.     The  British  Government  is  lure  faced  with  a  terrible  prob- 
lem.    Tims,  to  quote  The  Christian  Patriot  (Madras) : 

"More  than  all  other  Indian  questions  it  is  first  and  last  a 
severely  practical  issue — how  to  provide  sustenance  for  three  hun- 
dred millions  in  normal  season,  and  how  to  save  the  population 
from  almost  wholesale  decimation  in  times  of  drought  and  famine. 
British  Indian  statesmanship  has  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  order 
to  answer  this  question  satisfactorily  ;  but  there  is  yet  a  great  deal 
to  be  done.  In  spite  of  the  extension  of  irrigation;  tho  medical 
and  sanitary  skill  is  brought  to  the  very  doors,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Indian  peasant ;  great  as  are  the  foresight  and  caution  displayed  in 
anticipating  a  famine,  and  vast 
tho  the  sums  poured  out  in  the 
shape  of  famine  relief — the  deaths 
horn  scarcity  still  continue  ap- 
pallingly high  and  the  famines 
recur  too  frequently  for  the  coun- 
try to  recuperate." 

Lord  Minto,  the  Viceroy  of 
India,  speaking  recently  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Calcutta  to  de- 
vise means  for  supplying  the 
famine-stricken  in  Northern  In- 
dia, is  reported  assaying  that  the 
famine  raging  in  Upper  India  is 
not  to  be  compared  in  severity 
"to  the  last  two  great  famines, 
either  in  extent  or  severity."  It 
is,  however,  greatly  aggravated 
by  "the  very  high  range  of  the 
prices  of  food  grains."  Of  the 
area  over  which  it  extends  the 
Viceroy  remarked: 

"The  famine  area  comprizes 
practically  the  whole  of  the  Uni- 
ted Provinces,  some  of  the  Pro- 
tected .States  in  Central  India, 
and  parts  of  the  Punjab,  Bengal, 
the  Central  Provinces,  and  even 
Bombay.  It  covers  approxi- 
mately 15,000  square  miles — 
somewhat  more  than  Great  Brit- 
ain.   Ireland,    Holland,  and  Bel- 


german  taxation- 


Germany — "I  have  taken  most  of  their  day's  wages;  I  must  see 


if  I  can't  put  a  tax  on  sleep." 


1  in     1  1  1  <    1  kiss    in    PORTUGAL. 

1  he  Government  has  won,  our  institutions  are  saved,  long  live  the  Kin^ ! 

•   Fischittto  i  Turin  l. 

CIVILIZATION'S    SHADOWS. 


THOU  ART  SO   FAR  AND   YET  SO   NEAR." 

— Kladderadatsch    ( Berlin ) . 

gium  combined  — with  a  popula- 
tion of  roughly  fifty  millions.  In 
other  words,  over  one-twelfth  of 
the  area  of  India  one-sixth  of 
its  population  are  affected.  Over 
the  whole  affected  area  the  loss 
of  the  crops  has  been  very  great." 

The  cause  of  the  famine  is. 
of  course,  the  failure  of  the  crops 
from  drought.  Unfortunately  the 
crops  of  the  coming  season  are 
threatened  with  a  similar  blight. 
To  quote  Lord   Minto's  words: 

"  In  one  division  of  the  Punjab, 
for  instance,  the  outturn  of  the 
autumn  harvest  was  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  normal,  and  it  is  cal- 
culated that  this  means  an  actual 
loss  of  Rs.200  lakhs  (,£1,383,000). 
For  the  whole  of  the  United 
Provinces  the  autumn  harvest  was 
less  than  two-fifths  of  the  normal, 
and  the  failure  is,  of  course,  con- 
siderably greater  in  the  famine- 
stricken  areas.  The  loss  on  rice 
and  maize  alone,  the  two  great 
food  crops,  is  estimated  at  Ks.  15 
crores  (^10,000,000).  According 
to  the  latest  returns  there  are 
1,410,181  persons  in  receipt  of  re- 
lief, namely,  1,261,509  in  British 
India  and  148,672  in  the  Protected 
States,  and  tho  in  January  our 
hopes  were  raised  by  the  excellent  and  wide-spread  rain  which  fell 
over  Northern  and  Upper  India,  when  there  seemed,  indeed,  some 
probability  that  the  sowings  for  the  spring  harvest  would  be  more 
extensive  than  the  original  forecast  made  out,  since  then,  unfor- 
tunately, no  more  rain  has  fallen,  and  we  are  receiving  gloomy 
accounts  of  prospects  of  the  next  harvest,  especially  in  the 
Punjab." 

ommenting  on  these  remarks  of  Lord  Minto.  The  Christian 
Patriot  says  that  a  permanent  famine  fund  ought  to  be  established 
so  as  to  be  able  by  local  branches  to  meet  every  emergency.  The 
scheme  is  unfolded  as  follows  : 

"The  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  permanent  and  extensively 
supported  famine  fund  with  recognized  branches  throughout  the 
whole  country,  is  an  imperative  necessity.  But  in  the  absence  of 
this  organization,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  how  readily  the  entire 
public,  irrespective  of  class,  race,  or  creed,  has  responded  to  the 
appeal.  In  addition,  there  are  a  very  great  number  of  private,  re- 
ligious, and  philanthropic  agencies — Christian  largely,  but  non- 
Christian  also — which  may  be  relied  on  to  do  their  utmost  to 
relieve  the  needy.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  need  for  all  this 
benevolent  activity  will  be  for  only  a  short  period  and  that  the 
famine  condition:,  will  soon  give  place  to  normal." 


Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


BACILLI  FROZEN  TO  DEATH 

IT  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  temperature  of  freezing 
water  has  little  or  no  effect  on  disease  germs.  Recent  bac- 
teriological tests  by  John  C.  Sparks,  however,  indicate  that  certain 
germs  kept  in  ice  at  a  temperature  somewhat  below  freezing  are 
totally  destroyed  in  twelve  to  twenty  weeks,  and  are  reduced  to  a 
very  small  percentage  in  a  few  days.  Mr.  Sparks  describes  his 
experiments  in  Ice  and  Refrigeration  (Chicago,  April).  He 
writes : 

"Characteristic  colonies  of  .  .  .  bacilli  were  .  .  .  [placed  in] 
water  of  a  temperature  of  98.60  F.,  and  kept  at  that  temperature 
twelve  hours.  The  water  was  then  frozen  into  blocks  of  ice,  and 
these  blocks  of  ice  kept  in  an  insulated  vessel  in  a  brine-cooled  ice- 
box at  a  temperature  of  28°F.  The  ice  remained  hard  and  suffered 
no  loss  from  meltage 

"  A  sample  of  the  water  inoculated  with  the  different  character- 
istic types  of  bacilli  that  may  be  found  in  contaminated  water  was 
examined,  and  a  bacteriological  count  made  by  the  usual  methods, 
so  that  a  record  could  be  made  of  the  content  of  bacteria  in  the 
water  before  being  frozen.  All  the  bacilli  were  in  an  active  con- 
dition in  a  high  state  of  vitality." 

From  the  counts  of  bacteria  made  by  Mr.  Sparks  every  week 
after  the  water  containing  them  was  frozen,  it  appears  that  after 
two  days  they  were  decreased  from  25  to  50  percent.,  in  two  weeks 
85  to  95  per  cent.,  and  that  the  water  had  become  quite  sterile  in 
12  to  22  weeks,  the  latter  period  being  required  to  kill  2,500,000 
typhoid  bacilli.  Similar  results,  Mr.  Sparks  reports,  have  been 
obtained  by  Dr.  William  H.  Park,  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  Prof. 
W.  T.  Sedgwick,  and  others.  He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  In  drawing  any  conclusions  from  the  above  tests,  and  in  trying 
to  find  a  reason  for  the  results  obtained,  we  must  consider  the 
habits  of  the  bacilli  in  their  natural  environment  and  in  ice.  The 
coli  communis,  typhus,  and  the  spore-forming  bacilli  are  all  motile 
and  have  the  power  of  moving  in  a  liquid  medium  in  search  of 
their  food.  The  streptococci  are  not  motile,  but  the  movement  of 
the  liquid  in  which  they  are  present  brings  them  new  food.  In 
ice  the  liquid  is  congealed  to  a  mass  in  which  movement  is  not 
possible,  and  new  carbo-nitrogenous  food  can  not  be  obtained  by 
the  bacilli.  This  change  in  environment  probably  has  as  much 
to  do  with  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  bacilli  as  the  tem- 
perature  

"  My  tests  show  that  a  reduction  of  99  per  cent,  or  over  was 
reached  in  the  case  of  the  B.  coli  communis  in  two  weeks  after 
freezing  ;  typhus  bacillus  three  weeks  after  freezing  ;  sewage  strep- 
tococci five  weeks  after  freezing  ;  and  the  anaerobic  spore-forming 
bacilli  six  weeks  after  freezing.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  result 
would  have  been  reached  more  quickly  at  a  temperature  of  zero, 
but  I  wished  to  hold  my  ice  at  a  temperature  as  near  to  the 
freezing-point  as  possible  without  suffering  loss  from  meltage. 
There  was  a  small  loss  from  evaporation  probably,  but  it  would 
cut  no  figure. 

"The  chief  point  to  be  learned  from  this  series  of  tests  is  that 
ice,  even  when  cut  from  water  which  may  contain  pathogenic 
bacilli,  is  utterly  incapable  of  passing  on  disease  if  it  is  stored  for 
some  time  before  being  distributed." 


AN  ELECTRIC  SAFETY-VALVE— The  aluminum  cell  arrester, 
a  recent  development  in  devices  to  protect  electrical  apparatus 
from  overvoltage  due  to  lightning  or  other  sources  of  disturbance, 
is  described  in  The  Inventive  Age  (Washington,  April  1).  Says 
this  paper : 

"  It  has  long  been  known  that  an  electrolytic  cell,  made  of  two 
plates,  one  aluminum  and  the  other  carbon,  possest  the  character- 
istic of  letting  the  current  flow  freely  in  one  direction,  but  not  in 
the  other.  It  occurred  to  scientists  to  make  both  plates  of  alumi- 
num, thus  forming  a  device  with  an  action  analogous  to  that  of 
the  safety-valve  on  a  steam-boiler,  since  little  or  no  current  would 


pass  so  long  as  the  electrical  pressure  was  low.  With  a  high  pres- 
sure, a  large  current  begins,  which  ceases  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
resumes  its  original  force.  Such  a  characteristic  is  ideal  for  pro- 
tecting electric  circuits  against  overvoltage  and  its  attendant 
dangers.  The  plates  in  the  arrester  are  arranged  in  tray  form,  so 
that  one  rests  within  another,  insulated  from  each  other,  but  all 
containing  an  electrolyte.  The  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  stoneware 
jar,  and,  if  desired,  one  jar  may  be  placed  upon  another,  so  as  to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  arrester.  Arranged  in  this  way,  the 
electrolytic  lightning-arrester  has  all  of  the  qualities  of  a  safety- 
valve  as  applied  to  electric  circuits." 


A  NEW  OPTICAL  ILLUSION 

A     VISUAL  illusion  of  an  entirely  different  type  from  most  of 
^*-     these  hitherto  known  is  described  in  a  recent  issue  of   The 
Journal  of  Psychology  by  Dr.  James  Fraser,  of  the  Central  Lon- 
don Sick  Asylum.     One  would  certainly  say  that  the  letters  in  the 
word  illustrated  herewith  were  tipped  alternately  to  left  and  right. 


,■■■■■-' -ff^l   ■■     $:<"■     .■\VV..  *'    iaT&t!N?J '"''S 

It?  -^  i  '^v^T'v^  ■ 

WHERE    LIFE    IS    NOT   WHAT    IT  SEEMS. 

It  is,  however,  only  the  component  elements  of  the  letters  that  are 
inclined ;  these  elements  themselves  are  arranged  in  precisely 
vertical  and  horizontal  order,  as  may  easily  be  proved.  Curiously, 
the  angle  at  which  the  observer  thinks  the  letters  are  inclined  is 
not  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  small  component  lines.  We 
quote  from  a  notice  of  Dr.  Fraser 's  article  in  The  Lancet  (London, 
April  11).     Says  this  paper  : 

"Dr.  Fraser  states  that:  '  In  all  the  hitherto  published  visual 
illusions  of  direction,  with  the  exception  of  the  checker-board  or 
Miinsterberg  illusion,  the  illusory  lines  or  bands  are  definitely  con- 
tinuous, uninterrupted  in  character,  of  black  or  of  white,  on  a  con- 
trasting background.  In  the  illusion  of  direction  here  described 
each  illusory  band  consists  of  a  series  of  visibly  discrete  similar 
parts,  all  inclined  at  the  same  small  angle  to  the  line  of  direction 
of  the  series  to  which  they  belong.  Such  visibly  discrete  parts 
may  be  conveniently  termed  "units  of  direction."  Where  the  illu- 
sory band  consists  of  alternating  black  and  white  "units  of  direc- 
tion," it  may  be  conveniently  regarded  as  representing  a  cord  con- 
sisting of  two  strands,  black  and  white,  twisted  together.'  This 
arrangement  he  refers  to  in  the  subsequent  descriptions  of  the 
illusions  as  the  'twisted  cord.'  A  twisted  cord  laid  upon  a  gray  or 
colored  background  of  intermediate  luminosity  will,  he  says, 
apparently  deviate  from  its  actual  line  of  direction  at  an  inclination 
corresponding  in  trend  (but  at  a  smaller  angular  degree)  to  the 
inclination  of  the  units  of  direction.  This  illusion  is  much  in- 
creased in  degree  when  the  twisted  cord  is  laid  upon  a  checker- 
work  background  of  squares  of  white,  black,  and  an  intermediately 
luminous  gray  in  such  a  way  that  it  bisects  diagonally  each  mem- 
ber of  a  series  of  black  and  white  squares,  its  black  and  white 
units  bisecting  respectively  white  and  black  squares  (their  con- 
trasts) at  a  small  angle  with  the  diagonal  line  of  the  square.  Dr. 
Fraser's  description  continues  as  follows:  'In  such  a  figure  each 
unit  of  direction  is  now,  in  effect,  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  a 
triangular  area  of  the  same  luminosity  at  each  of  its  ends.  These 
triangular  areas   are  derived  or  borrowed  from  the  neighboring 
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square  belonging  V  ries  on  which  the  twisted  cord  lies,  and 

■  sides  <it  the  twisted  cord."  The  reader  will 
find  that  on  holding  the  pages  containing  the  illustrated  figures  on 
a   level  with  the  i  as  to  foreshorten  tl  iracters,   Dr. 

Fraser's  explanation  becomes  at  once  comprehensible.  The  'units 
of  direction'  then  remind  us  of  horse-nails,  bul  with  a  head  on  each 
end,  on  oppositi  ed  slantwise  to  form  the  outlines  of  the 

letters  forming  the  word  LIFE.  Ii  one  ol  the  examples  is  looked 
at  in  this  manner  the-  apparent  sinuosity  of  outline  disappears,  and 
the  cor  e  and   divergence  of   other  examples  are  greatly 

modified.      I  o  s«  e  how  great  this  modification  is.  it  is  only  neces- 

sarj   to  print   on  a  piece   Ol    tissue-paper   the  word  LIFE 

in  simple  straight  characters  oi  the  same  size  as  the  ap- 
parently crooked  letters.  When  the  rectangular  word  on 
the  tissue-paper  is  laid  upon  the  'crooked"  word  as 
printed  above,  the  superimposition  will  be  found  almost 
exact." 


BOTTOMLESS  PITS 

NEARLY  every  locality  has  some  pit,  cave,  lake,  or 
pond  which  the  natives  gravely  declare  to  be  "bot- 
tomless." simply  because  no  ordinary  pole  or  rope  has 
been  able  to  sound  it.  When  a  longer  line  is  used,  the 
bottom  is  found  waiting  for  the  lead.  Sometimes  a 
natural  abyss  will  be  discovered  1,000  to  1,500  feet  deep, 
deep  enough  to  excuse  almost  any  statement  about  it  be- 
fore the  facts  are  ascertained.  That  there  are  real  bot- 
tomless pits,  however,  is  pointed  out  by  Prof.  E.  A. 
Martel,  a  French  geologist,  in  La  Xatitrc  (Paris,  March  14). 
This  term  may  be  applied  to  cliff  caves  whose  lower  part  has  been 
cut  off  by  the  erosion  of  the  valley  below,  thus  turning  them  into 
tunnels  through  which  the  valley  may  be  seen.  Professor  Martel 
writes  : 

"  Recent  underground  exploration  has  shown  that  natural  abysses 
are  never  'bottomless,'  as  popular  terror  affirms  them  to  be  :  400 
to  500  meters  [1,300  to  1,650  feet]  would  appear  to  be  the  greatest 
depths  revealed  by  sounding,  tho  explorers  have  not  yet  descended 
into  them*  for  more  than  320  meters  [1,050  feet]  Nevertheless, 
the  'bottomless'  abyss  really  exists — that  is,  if  we  use  the  expres- 
sion to  designate  the  absence,  or  rather  the  disappearance,  of  the 
former  floor  or  bottom  of  caves  of  this  kind. 

"Our  figures  show  the  curious  result  ;  on  a  plateau  opens  a  hori- 


.{yn»er 


s"fac, 


has  been  carried  away  by  the  erosion  of  the  sides  or  bottom  of  the 
i;orge,  while  its  upper  end  remains  intact  in  a  mass  of  rock.  But 
such  abysses,  decapitated  at  the  bottom  (to  use  an  Irish  bull),  are 
rare,  because  the  erosion  has  generally  proceeded  from  above  down- 
ward ;  it  is  only  when  the  lower  strata  are  the  softer,  as  often  in 
limestone  gorges  or  canons,  that  the  false  entrance  through  the 
solider  stratum  appears.  .  .  .  All  this  explains,  also,  why  '  bottom- 
less' abysses  are  always  very  near  a  precipice,  as  the  illustra- 
tion shows. 

"The  first   bottomless  pit   of  this  kind,  near  Choranche.  in  the 
valley  of   La  Bourne,  was  noted  by   Decombaz.     It  forms  on  the 
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zontal  orifice  whose  appearance  shows  thai  it  has  long  formed  an 
inlet  for  rain-water.     If  we  look  through  the  opening  we  shall  see 

that  it  is  a    tube   open   at    the   bottom   and    enabling   us  to   see,    as 

through  a  huge  telescope,  the  bottom  or  the  slope  of  a  neighboring 

valley. 

"This  is  what  has  happened  :    According  to  the  universal  law  of 

the  erosion  oi  valleys  and  the  lowering  of  the  level  oJ  running 

water,  the  torrent  once  swallowed  up  by  the  abyss  has  been  diverted 

Into  a  neighboring  depression  which  it  has  assisted  to  deepen.     In 
the  course  ol  the  geologic  ages  this  deepening  has  become  the  ex- 

tion  Oi    a  teal  valley;   In   some  cases  it    has    chanced  that   the 

bottom  of  the  al>\  bs, together  with  the  grottoes  to  which  it  led,  .  .  . 


"the  grand  duke's  hole," 
In  the  Furfooz  limestone  of   Belgium. 

exterior  a  vast  funnel  of  15  to  18  meters  [50  to  60  feet]  diameter 
and  35  meters  [115  feet]  deep.  It  is  not  obstructed  at  the  bottom, 
but  at  22  meters  depth  it  bends  sharply  and  traverses  a  rock  6 
meters  [20  feet]  thick. 

"  Next,  Fournier  discovered,  on  the  plateau  above  the  grotto  of 
Planches  d'Arbois,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff,  a  very  odd  pit ; 
at  the  depth  of  about  40  feet  there  is  a  kind  of  cornice,  formed  of 
a  large  mass  of  rock,  and  below  this  is  a  tubular  opening  through 
which  may  be  seen  the  valley  200  meters  [650  feet]  below  ;  the  im- 
pression is  really  startling 

"Since  these  discoveries  I  have  myself  seen  several  instances  of 
this  peculiar  phenomenon.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  so-called 
Hole  of  Platary,  on  the  summit  of  the  most  eastern  ridge  of  Vercors, 
above  Clelles.  About  1,563  meters  [5,100  feet]  a  horizontal  orifice 
opens  suddenly  like  the  mouth  of  an  ordinary  cave,  which  it  prob- 
ably once  was.  .  .  .  The  bottom  has  been  cut  off,  de- 
molished by  the  immense  erosion  of  the  vast  basin  of 
Trieves  to  the  east.  700  to  1,000  meters  [2,300  to  3,300 
feet]  deep,  on  which  the  present  lower  orifice  of  the 
former  cave  opens  out  in  a  superb  ogival  arch  8  meters 
[26  feet]  high.  .  .  .  From  the  railway,  between  the  sta- 
tions of  Clelles  and  Percy,  on  the  line  from  Grenoble  to 
Yeynes,  it  is  seen  700  meters  [2,300  feet]  in  the  air  like  a 
pinhole  near  the  summit  of  the  limestone  cliff.  It  was  in 
fact  from  the  car-window  that  I  discovered  the  aperture  ! 
"In  Belgium,  in  the  Furfooz  limestone,  there  is  the 
so-called  (  band  Duke's  Hole,  into  which  we  may  descend 
and  contemplate  the  windings  of  the  Lesse,  holding  to 
the  shrubbery  to  avoid  being  precipitated  into  the  river 
75  meters  [250  feet]  below.  In  the  chalk  cliffs  of  fitretat 
there  is  another  evidence  of  an  incompletely  destroyed 
cave,  whose  remaining  upper  entrance  will  soon 
doubtless  disappear.  .  .  .  Finally,  the  natural  tunnel 
of  Oupliz-Tsike  in  Transcaucasia  is  in  the  same 
category    of  hydro-geologic    accidents." — Translation    made  for 

The   Literary  Digest. 


LOCATING  BURIED  IRON  PIPE  BY  COMPASS— A  simple 
magnetic  device  by  the  use  of  which  a  12-inch  cast-iron  pipe, 
buried  from  2%  to  3  feet  deep  in  a  field  of  stiff  adobe  soil,  was 
successfully  located,  is  described  by  Albert  K.  Wright  in  The  Cal- 
ifornia Journal  of  Technology.  The  following  abstract  is  quoted 
from  /'//<•  Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  (New  York,  April  22) : 

"The  use  of  the  ordinary  miner's    dip-needle  suggested  itself, 
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but  it  was  believed  this  would  not  be  sensitive  enough.  Instead, 
a  knitting-needle  was  magnetized  and  fastened  to  a  strand  formed 
of  about  ten  fibers  of  silk  floss.  To  hold  these  fibers  in  place  on 
the  needle,  two  half-hitches  were  taken  around  the  balancing-point 
and  glued  there.  In  order  that  the  two  ends  of  the  needle  might 
be  attracted  by  the  pipe  with  different  force,  it  was  so  balanced  as 
to  dip  normally  about  twenty  degrees  from  the  horizontal.  The 
needle  was  mounted  in  a  cigar-box,  the  upper  end  of  the  thread 
being  fastened  to  the  box  with  a  thumb-tack,  and  a  divided  circle 
was  sketched  in  on  each  end  on  which  to  read  deflections  ;  also  a 
vertical  line  was  drawn  from  the  point  of  suspension  to  serve  as  a 
guide  in  leveling  the  instrument.  A  glass  cover  was  applied  to 
keep  out  the  wind.  In  use  the  box  was  placed  on  the  ground  in  a 
horizontal  position  and  oriented  to  stand  north  and  south.  By 
moving  across  the  supposed  line  of  the  pipe,  taking  readings  about 
two  feet  apart,  the  location  of  the  pipe  was  very  closely  deter- 
mined. The  deflection  over  a  bell  was  usually  twice  that  over  the 
mid-length  of  the  pipe.  This  device  cost  eleven  cents  and  saved 
several  days'  labor  in  digging." 


EFFECT  OF  REPEATED  DOSES  OF  POISON 

["  T  is  well  known  that  the  organism  may  accustom  itself  to  the 
*■  action  of  certain  poisons,  just  as  it  may  become  habituated  to 
muscular  exertion.  To  certain  others,  however,  it  can  never 
become  accustomed,  just  as,  for  instance,  one  could  never  be 
habituated  to  frost-bite.  Every  time  the  nose  or  ear  is  frozen,  it 
becomes  more  instead  of  less  sensitive  to  frost.  This  increasing 
sensitiveness  to  toxic  action  has  been  named  by  Professor  Richet 


HOLE   IN   CHALK  CLIFF,  ETRETAT. 

"anaphylaxis,"  and  its  peculiarities  form  the  subject  of  an  article 
contributed  to  Cosmos  (Paris).     Says  the  author  : 

"Organisms  adapt  themselves  to  conditions  of  life  that  vary 
within  rather  wide  limits,  so  long  as  they  became  accustomed  to 
those  conditions  slowly.  Thus,  by  modifying  slowly  the  bouillon 
in  which  a  culture  of  microbes  is  made,  or  by  causing  its  tempera- 
ture to  change,  new  varieties  may  be  produced,  whose  virulence  is 
weaker  or  stronger  than  the  original.  Sudden  changes  in  the  same 
direction  would  kill  the  microbe. 

"A  learned  microbiologist  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Dr.  Half- 


kine,  took  two  colonies  of  microbes  living  in  brackish  water  and 
daily  added  salt  to  the  water  of  one  colony  and  fresh  water  to  the 
other,  so  that  the  infusoria  gradually  became  accustomed  to  live 
respectively  in  salt  and  fresh  water.  When  he  mixt  the  water  in 
the  two  vessels  all  the  microbes  died,  one  group  because  of  the 
excess  of  salt,  the  other  because  of  its  deficiency. 

"Salt  is  an  integral  part  of  our  tissues,  but  its  quantity  can  not 
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be  varied  suddenly  by  large  amounts.  The  organism  accustoms 
itself  slowly  to  variations  and  also  adapts  itself  to  media  contain- 
ing strange  or  abnormal  elements — real  poisons,  mineral,  vegetable, 
or  microbian.  A  typical  mineral  poison  is  arsenic  ;  a  typical 
vegetable  poison,  morphin.  The  immunity  acquired  by  injecting 
cultures  of  the  germs  of  anthrax,  diphtheria,  and  other  infectious 
diseases  is  an  example  of  habituation  to  microbial  poisons. 

"We  may  habituate  ourselves  to  arsenic,  morphin,  or  cocain,  and 
we  then  may  tolerate  daily  doses  a  single  one  of  which  would  kill 
an  unadapted  organism.  These  poisons  may  even  become  neces- 
sary to  the  normal  functions  of  the  organism,  and  their  sudden  dis- 
continuance may  bring  on   illness  or  even  death. 

"This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  all  poisons.  We  accustom 
ourselves  to  the  unpleasant  effects  of  tobacco.  The  smoker  who 
is  made  ill  by  his  first  cigaret,  succeeds  in  smoking  cigars  without 
number  with  apparent  freedom  from  injury  ;  and  yet  the  sudden 
stoppage  of  their  use  involves  no  discomfort.  When  tobacco  pro- 
duces the  first  symptoms  of  heart  trouble,  the  smoker  gives  up  his 
habit  very  easily  and  even  finds  the  odor  of  a  cigar  disagree- 
able. .  .  .  He  seems  to  have  become  more  sensitive  than  before  to 
the  poison.     This  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  immunity. 

"To  inoculate  a  subject  with  antidiphtheritic  serum  is  to  make 
him  immune  to  diphtheria — to  cause  prophylaxis;  it  would  seem 
that  certain  poisons,  microbian  or  other,  create  an  opposed  state, 
'  anaphylaxis.' 

"Anaphylaxis  is  the  opposite  of  phylaxis,  the  contrary  of  pro- 
tection (Greek  phylaxis,  protection,  and  ana,  indicating  regres- 
sion). The  word  was  invented  and  the  thing  discovered  by 
Professor  Richet,  who  in  1902  extracted  from  actinias  [sea-anem- 
ones] a  poison  with  characteristic  effects.  He  called  it  '  conges- 
tin' because  it  brought  about  intense  congestion  of  the  abdominal 
viscera.  The  bodies  of  many  other  marine  creatures  contain  anal- 
ogous poisons,  and  we  thus  have  a  series  of  toxic  substances  able 
to  cause  the  death  of  mammals  by  intense  congestion  of  the  whole 
digestive  system." 

The  peculiar  action  of  this  system  of  poisons  appears  from  the 
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following  fact :  If  a  dog  be  given  the  smallest  toxic  dose,  he  re- 
covers after  an  indisposition  of  a  few  days.  If  then  a  very  small 
quantity— as  small  as  one-twentieth  of  the  previous  amount— be 
administered,  da  is  symptoms  appear  at  once.     The  first  dose 

has  made  the  animal  more  sensitive  to  the  poison  ;  lie  has,  to  use 
Professor  Richet's  term,  been  "anaphylactized,"  the  opposite  of 
immunization.  Further,  the  serum  of  an  anaphylactized  animal, 
when  injected  into  another  animal,  lenders  it  also  abnormally  sen- 
sitive to  the  poison.  This  serum,  however,  contains  no  poison, 
for  its  injection  does  not  inconvenience  the  animal  at  all:  its 
effects  appear  only  on  administration  of  small  doses  of  the  poison. 
It  must  therefore  contain  a  substance  which,  non-poisonous  in  it- 
self, develops  a  poison  by  reaction  with  the  congestin.  This  class 
of  substances  Richet  calls  toxogenins  [poison-producers].  Ana- 
phylaxis, we  are  told,  has  been  found  to  exist  in  connection  with 
a  large  class  of  poisons  and  of  other  substances,  including  white  of 
egg  i  when  injected  into  the  blood),  peptones,  microbial  extracts,  tu- 
berculin, and  diphtheria  toxin.  For  all  these  the  reaction  is  greater 
for  the  second  injection  than  for  the  first.     The  writer  goes  on  : 

"In  therapeutics  analogous  effects  are  recognized.  With  per- 
sons who  are  affected  by  antipyrin,  a  second  dose,  eight  days  later, 
even  if  much  weaker,  produces  the  same  results.  Certain  children 
can  not  take  milk,  which  is  injurious  to  them  even  in  small  quan- 
tities. It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  previous  toxic  effect  of  ill- 
digested  milk  may  have  introduced  anaphylactizing  products  into 
the  blood.     Other  idiosyncrasies  may  be  similarly  explained. 

"  Physiology  thus  comes  to  the  assistance  of  medicine  by  aiding 
us  to  recognize  certain  ways  of  individual  reaction  to  toxic  or 
medicinal  agents,  and  by  throwing  new  light  on  the  complex  prob- 
lem of  idiosyncrasy." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

TRYING  TOBACCO  ON  THE  DOG— Recent  French  experi- 
ments on  the  effects  of  tobacco-smoke  when  inhaled  by  animals  are 
described  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (  Paris).  This  paper  notes  that 
recently  Messrs.  Fleigand  De  Visme  have  experimented  on  animals 
subjected  to  the  direct  influence  of  tobacco-smoke,  as  well  as  its 
products  of  condensation  or  dissolution  in  various  liquids,  such 
as  salt-water,  blood-serum,  alcohol,  ether,  etc.  These  authors 
administered  to  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  rats,  and  clogs,  in  the  natural 
state,  tobacco-smoke  by  inhalation  or  by  insufflation  in  the  tissues. 
We  read  further  : 

"  Desiring  to  reproduce  the  conditions  of  ordinary  tobacco-smo- 
king exactly,  they  administered  the  smoke  both  by  pulmonary  inha- 
lation (the  case  of  the  smoker  who  inhales  his  smoke)  and  by  bucco- 
laryngeal  inhalation  (the  case  of  the  smoker  who  does  not  '  inhale  '). 

"The  authors  experimented  on  three  kinds  of  tobacco  :  (i)  ordi- 
nary caporal  ;  (2)  Maryland  ;  and  (3)  sweet  caporal,  which  is  said 
to  be  deprived  of  its  nicotin. 

" Wishing  to  check  their  experiments  with  scientific  rigor,  they 
caused  the  animals  experimented  upon  to  inhale  also  the  smoke  of 
lucerne. 

"Withadog,  the  results  were  as  follows:  Alter  the  bucco-pul- 
monary  inhalation  of  several  whiffs  of  tobacco,  there  was  an  ac- 
1  .it  ion  and  increase  of  amplitude  of  the  respiratory  movements. 
Sometimes  this  increase  was  preceded  by  a  momentary  stoppage 
of  breath.  Then,  little  by  little,  the  respiration  resumed  its  nor- 
mal type. 

"The  arterial  pressure  underwent  a  great  and  sudden  fall,  which 
was  proportional  to  the  quantity  inhaled.  At  the  same  moment 
the  heart  slowed  up  extremely.  Alter  a  short  interval  the  pressure 
rose  much  above  the  normal,  and  the  heart  began  to  beat  abnor- 
mallj    last.    Then,   little  by  little,  the  pressure  returned  to  the 

normal,  or  sometimes  a  little  below  . 

"While  the  blood  pressure  was  falling,  the  kidney  underwent  an 

intense     vasoconstriction,    followed    by     dilatation,   .   .    .   and    the 

brain  went  through  inverse  variations 

"  Bu<  CO  In'  Dgeal  inhalation  (without    taking  the  smoke  into  the 

lungs)  gave  the  same  results  with  less  intensity.     Lucerne-smi 
produced  no  vasomotor  effects,  and  with  sweet  caporal  the  effects 
were  clearly  less  intense."     Translation  made  for The  Literary 
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EVOLUTION  OF  FOOD 

WHILE  man  has  been  progressively  developing  toward  his 
present  form,  there  have  been  corresponding  changes  in 
the  substances  he  has  used  for  food  and  in  the  manner  of  their 
preparation.  In  a  paper  on  "The  Therapeutics  of  Diet."  read 
recently  before  the  Therapeutical  and  Pharmacological  Section  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  in  London,  Dr.  Harry  Campbell 
reviewed  the  changes  which  man's  diet  has  undergone  since  simian 
times.  Says  The  Hospital  (London,  March  28),  in  a  review  of 
this  paper : 

"Man's  simian  ancestor  was  mainly  frugivorous  (i.e.,  he  sub- 
sisted chierly  on  a  concentrated  vegetable  diet),  but  he  also  con- 
sumed a  small  proportion  of  animal  food.  Man  in  his  evolution 
from  the  ape  has  made  three  great  dietetic  advances.  The  first  ad- 
vance was  made  when  he  learnt  to  hunt  and  fish,  by  which  means 
he  greatly  increased  his  supply  of  animal  food.  The  second  ad- 
vance consisted  in  the  artificial  preparation  of  his  food.  The  third 
and  final  advance  was  cibi-culture — i.e.,  the  breeding  of  animals 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  purposes  of  food. 
Dr.  Campbell  traced  the  fluctuations  in  the  relative  proportion  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food  consumed  by  man  during  the  various 
phases  of  his  evolution,  and  contended  that  during  the  early  hunt- 
ing period  he  was  even  more  carnivorous  than  vegetarian  ;  and 
that  inasmuch  as  man  has  evolved  from  the  ape  on  a  highly  ani- 
malized  diet,  it  is  idle  to  contend  that  he  is  by  nature  essentially 
vegetarian  and  that  animal  food  is  necessarily  injurious  to  him. 

"Dr.  Campbell  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  the  advent 
of  cookery  man  has  consumed  less  and  less  raw  vegetable  food, 
and  that  during  this  time  his  cooked  vegetable  food  had  become 
increasingly  soft,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  from  the  dietetic  stand- 
point the  present  age  might  be  called  'The  Age  of  Pap.'  He  in- 
sisted that  a  due  proportion  of  vegetable  food  should  be  eaten  raw, 
and  that  cooked  farinaceous  foods  should  be  in  a  form  compelling 
abundant  mastication.  Were  this  plan  adopted,  not  only  indiges- 
tion, but  diseases  of  the  teeth,  nose,  and  throat,  would  greatly 
diminish  in  frequency.  Dr.  Campbell  also  drew  attention  to  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  consumption  ot  sugar  within  recent  years. 
He  pointed  out  that  whereas  wild  honey  was  the  sole  source  of 
pure  sugar  for  primitive  man,  thousands  of  tons  of  cane-sugar  are 
at  the  present  time  extracted  yearly  from  sugar-cane  and  beet-root. 
He  has  no  doubt  that  in  England  at  all  events  far  more  good  is  to 
be  obtained  from  curtailing  starch  and  sugar  than  from  cutting 
down  the  animal  food,  altho  the  latter  may  sometimes  be  necessary 
also." 


WHEN  DOCTORS  AGREE— A  plea  for  cooperation  instead  of 
competition  among  medical  practitioners  in  the  same  town  is  made 
by  Dr.  Channing  W.  Larrett,  of  Chicago,  writing  in  The  Chicago 
Medical  Recorder  (April  15).     Says  Dr.  Barrett: 

"The  basic  principle  is  that  physicians  are  made  for  sick  people, 
and  not  sick  people  for  physicians.  .  .  .  Often  and  always  we 
should  ask.  what  is  right  lor  the  patient?  The  people  then  are  to 
be  considered.  They  are  to  be  given  the  best  possible  service. 
This  calls  for  cooperation  instead  of  competition.  The  question 
is  not  how  can  1  run  Drs.  Smith.  Jones,  and  Brown  out  of  town? 
but  how  can  Drs.  Smith.  Join's,  brown,  and  1  render  these  people 
the  best  possible  service?  If  we  keep  this  in  mind,  we  will  not 
spend  the  time  belittling  each  other.  We  will  not  try  to  do  every- 
thing and  do  it  poorly.  We  four,  or  ten,  or  twenty  in  a  town  will 
fall  into  a  natural  way  ol  bettering  ourselves  along  one  line  of 
work.  If  Jones  begins  to  adapt  himself  to  surgery  and  Smith  to 
internal  medicine  and  brown  to  gynecology  and  obstetrics,  that 
makes  my  opportunity,  and  I  turn  my  attention  to  the  eye,  ear, 
nose,  and  throat.  This  is  far  more  rational  than  to  have  every 
man  in  town  putting  in  an  i-ray  because  Smith  does,  or  doing  a 
laporotomy  because  Joins  had  an  appendectomy.  That  is  the 
curse  of  hospitals  in  small  towns.      A  place  that  would  support  one 

or  two  good,  qualified  surgeons  has  its  population  decimated  by 
twenty  or  twenty-five  would-be-but-can't-take-time-to-prepare  sur 

geons.  Every  physician  trying  to  cover  the  same  line  of  work  is 
no  more  rational  than  tor  every  merchant  to  carry  the  same  line  of 
goods.  There  are  communities  so  isolated  and  small  that  all  the 
work  must   be  done   by  one  man,  and  sometimes  he  does  nobly, 
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IF  A  WHEEL  BE  HANDLED  BY  ITS  LOWER- 
MOST POINT  THEN  IT  RESEMBLES  A  TILLER 
AND  IS  DYNAMICALLY  UNSTABLE. 


IF  A  WHEEL  BE  HANDLED  BY  ITS  UPPER- 
MOST POINT  THEN  IT  IS  DYNAM  ICALLY  STABLE 
FOR  STEERING  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


GRASPING  THE  WHEEL  OPPOSITELY  WITH 
BOTH  HANDS  IS  DYNAMICALLY  SAKE  FOR 
STEERING  MOTOR-CARS  ON  ANY  ROAD  SUR- 
FACE. 


but,  of  necessity,  he  does  many  things  poorly,  and  many  a  patient 
dies  that  skilled  assistance  would  save.  They  pay  the  price  of 
their  isolation.     Cooperation  leads  to  greater  efficiency." 


SAFE  STEERING  ON  A  MOTOR-CAR 

'  I  ^HE  right  or  wrong  type  of  steering-gear  on  an  automobile 
-■■  may  make  all  the  difference  between  safety  and  disaster  at 
a  critical  moment,  notes  a  writer  in  Motor  Age  (Chicago,  April  9). 
A  slight  error  in  steering  will  be  increased  by  one  type  until  it  is 
fatally  wrong  and  the  car  is  in  the  ditch ;  another  type  will  tend 
automatically  to  correct  slight  mistakes.  The  former  the  writer 
calls  "dynamically  unstable";  the  latter,  "dynamically  stable." 
We  read  : 

"In  one  of  the  earliest  types  of  steering-mechanism  used  on 
motor-vehicles  the  wheels  were  controlled  by  a  lever  pivoted  at  a 
point  in  front  of  the  driver  usually  at  or  near  the  center  of  the  dash- 
board, this  type  being  commonly  known  as  '  bath-chair,'  or  tiller, 
steering.  It  was  in  a  vehicle  so  fitted  that  M.  Levassor,  of  the 
firm  of  Panhard  &  Levassor,  lost  his  life  in  an  early  race. 

"This  type  of  steering  has  an  inherent  defect  that  is  not  obvious 
until  the  matter  is  considered  from  a  dynamical  standpoint.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  front-seat  passenger  stand  up  for  any  reason, 
and  by  accident  while  standing  touch  the  tiller.  The  immediate 
effect  is  that  the  course  of  the  car  is  deflected  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  the  tiller  is  moved  ;  but  the  tendency  of 
the  occupant  is  to  go  straight  on  according  to  the  first  law  of 
motion,  so  that  the  contact  with  the  tiller,  at  first  a  mere  touch, 
soon  becomes  a  heavy  pressure.  Thus  the  car  is  deflected  still 
more  to  the  left — assuming  that  the  passenger  is  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  car — and  the  pressure  on  the  tiller  becomes  still  greater, 
so  that  what  was  originally  a  mere  touch  becomes,  in  no  more  than 
the  fraction  of  a  second,  a  pressure  against  which  the  efforts  of  the 
driver  are  powerless,  and  the  vehicle  is  overturned. 

"  From  another  point  of  view  we  know  that  if  any  sudden  steer- 
ing-effort were  made  when  a  passenger  is  standing  he  would  lose 
his  balance,  and  fall  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  in  which  the 
vehicle  is  steered,  just  as  if  he  had  been  standing  on  a  platform 
that  was  suddenly  drawn  from  under  him  ;  a  lesser  steering-effort, 
tho  disturbing  his  equilibrium,  will  not  cause  him  to  fall.  If, 
however,  the  effect  of  his  momentary  loss  of  equilibrium  cause  him 
to  exaggerate  the  initial  steering-effort  by  coming  into  contact  with 
the  tiller,  the  lesser  steering-effort  is  converted  into  a  greater,  and 
he  falls  with  his  whole  weight  on  the  steering-mechanism,  with 
disastrous  consequences.  It  is  further  evident  that  if  the  driver 
be  not  very  securely  seated  he  may  himself  lose  control,  for  if  he 
oversteer  in  any  emergency  enough  to  lose  his  equilibrium  the  re- 
sult is  a  foregone  conclusion.  In  practise  even  the  inertia  of  the 
hand  and  arm  of  the  driver  of  a  car  with  bath-chair  steering  tells 
its  tale  in  the  slightly  zigzag  course  to  which  such  cars  are  liable, 
each  small  steering-effort  becomes  overdone,  the  car  '  oversteers,' 
and  its  track  is  reminiscent  of  the  motion  of  a  water-fly." 

When  the  dangers  of  bath-chair  steering  were  first  realized,  the 
public,  we  are  told,  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  lever-  or  tiller-steering  was  at  fault.  This,  the  writer  as- 
sures us,  is  far  from  the  truth.     It  is  the  direction  of  the  steering- 


motion  in  the  bath-chair  type  that  is  dangerous.  If  the  direction 
of  the  steering-effort  be  reversed,  the  forces  that  were  previously  a 
cause  of  danger  become  a  source  of  security.  If  the  lever  be 
arranged  to  move  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  car  is 
to  be  steered,  the  difficulty  vanishes,  the  forces  called  into  play 
actually  preventing  oversteering.     To  quote  further  : 

"  It  is  of  interest  to  examine  the  generally  adopted  wheel-steer- 
ing from  the  dynamical  point  of  view  ;  the  matter  is  not  altogether 
simple,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  manner  in  which  the  wheel  is 
held  and  handled  is  an  important  factor  in  the  problem  ;  we  will, 
therefore,  briefly  discuss  the  matter  on  certain  alternative  bases. 

"  Firstly,  let  us  suppose  that  the  wheel  be  handled  only  by  its 
lowermost  point,  then  its  action  resembles  the  bath-chair  steering 
with  a  very  short  lever;  it  is  dynamically  unstable.  If,  converse- 
ly, we  suppose  the  wheel  handled  only  by  its  uppermost  point,  the 
motion  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  car  is  steered,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  dynamically  stable.  Neither  of  the  above  suppositions, 
however,  exactly  represents  the  facts  as  to  how  a  wheel  is  manipu- 
lated. The  usual  method  of  holding  the  wheel — at  any  rate,  at 
high  speeds,  when  dynamical  considerations  are  of  greatest  import- 
ance— is  to  grasp  it  in  both  hands,  one  on  each  side,  and,  when 
steering,  the  wheel  is  turned  in  the  direction  that  the  body  is  leaned. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  steering  is  dynamically  stable,  but 
the  motions  concerned  are  rotative  rather  than  translational,  as  in 
the  previous  case.  In  considering  this  aspect  of  the  problem,  it  is 
easiest  to  assume  that  the  steering-wheel  is  vertical,  like  the  steer- 
ing-wheel of  a  ship.  Then  suppose  the  driver,  sitting  upright,  to* 
grasp  the  wheel  firmly,  making  it  virtually  part  of  himself,  and 
that  the  steering  is  effected  by  swaying  the  body  to  the  right  or 
left,  so  that  the  wheel  is  moved  through  the  same  angle  as  that 
through  which  the  driver's  body  is  swayed.  Now  it  will  be  seen 
that  if  the  driver  should  lean  over  farther  than  intended,  or  from 
any  accidental  cause  the  course  of  the  car  be  unexpectedly  diverted, 
the  centrifugal  force  acting  on  the  driver's  body  will  cause  it  to 
sway  in  such  a  manner  that  equilibrium  will  be  restored. 

"  If,  as  is  actually  the  case,  the  steering-wheel  is  inclined,  there 
is  still  a  component  motion  acting  in  the  manner  stated.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  recall  how  much  more  suitable  the  heavily  raked  steer- 
ing-pillar appears  on  a  speed  machine — in  which  the  importance 
of  the  dynamic  forces  is  the  greatest — than  the  more  vertical  pillar  ; 
the  latter  always  looks  out  of  place  except  on  a  slow-moving 
vehicle.  The  mechanical  instinct  in  this  respect  seems  to  compre- 
hend at  once  that  which  cold-blooded  reason  reaches  only  with 
some  difficulty." 


"The  famous'  Giants'  Causeway'  in  the  north  of  Ireland  is  suffering  the  fate  of 
the  New  Jersey  Palisades  overlooking  the  Hudson,  for  it  is  in  the  hands  of  stone- 
merchants,  "  says  The  American  Antiquarian  (Chicago.  March— April).  "A 
consignment  of  two  hundred  tons  of  the  basaltic  columns  comprising  the 
Causeway  has  recently  been  shipped  to  Philadelphia.  It  will  be  asked  whether 
there  is  no  power  in  Ireland  to  protect  the  Causeway.  Altho  at  one  time  it 
was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  giants  who  abounded  in  Ireland,  and  to  whom 
a  piece  of  construction  about  a  furlong  in  length  would  be  child's  play,  it  is  not 
in  a  legal  sense  an  ancient  monument.  The  Irish  courts  decided  that  the  stones 
belonged  to  a  company,  and  since  that  time  the  causeway  or  pier  can  not  be  seen 
without  payment.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  disposal  of  the  basalt 
is  a  legal  transaction.  America  is  fast  becoming  a  great  museum,  and  it  will 
be  incomplete  unless  several  of  the  natural  as  well  as  the  artistic  'curiosities' 
of  Europe  are  to  be  found  here." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


SOCIALISM  INFECTING  THE  CLERGY 

^>HREE  hundred  of  the  clergy  of  this  country  arc  declared  to 
be  allied  with  the  Socialist  movement  by  open  profession, 
while  many  more  are  secretly  in  sympathy  with  the  cause,  but  hesi- 
tate tor  prudential  reasons  to  make  an  open  avowal.  Only  a  few 
years  ago,  it  is  stated,  Socialist  principles  seemed  to  be  confined 
to  a  small  number  of  Unitarian  preachers,  "who,  being  radical  in 
theology,  readily  became  radical  in  sociology  likewise."  But 
now,  we  read  in  a  statement  issued  by  the  Christian  Socialist 
Fellowship,  "not  only  do  the  Unitarians  smell  of  the  malady,  but 
Episcopalians  by  the  score,  and  numerous  Baptists,  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  Disciples,  Lutherans,  Congregationalists,  Univer- 
salists,  and  even  Roman  Catholics  have  become  infected  with  the 
Socialist  microbe  and  stricken  with  the  disease."  An  active  prop- 
aganda is  contemplated  by  the  ministers  who  have  recently 
formed  in  New  York  what  is  to  be  known  as  the  Ministers'  Social- 
ist Conference,  which  will  hold  closed  sessions  in  order  to  avoid 
misrepresentation  by  the  press.  At  a  meeting  held  on  April  29 
a  declaration  of  principles  was  adopted,  and,  as  given  to  the 
press  by  the  secretary,  Rev.  John  I).  Long,  pastor  of  the  Park 
Side  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  embodies  the  following 
purposes  ; 

Mir  United  States  Government  according  to  the  Constitution 
is  a  government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people.  We  go  a  step  further 
and  say  that  the  people  should  also  own  the  means  of  production 
and  distribution.  We  realize  that  this  can  not  be  brought  about 
suddenly,  but  everything  is  tending  that  way.  The  post-office  sys- 
tem, the  water  supply,  the  public-school  system,  and  several  other 
things  now  run  by  the  Government  are  applied  Socialism.  We 
believe  that  a  republic  is  one  step  from  a  monarchy  to  Socialism, 
and  by  evoli  .ion  helped  by  education  Socialism  is  bound  to  come. 
It  may,  v.  j  believe,  take  a  generation  to  establish  Socialism  in 
place  of  the  present  forms  of  government,  as  the  people  will  grad- 
ually have  to  overcome  long-cherished  prejudices  before  they  are 
prepared  for  the  new  order  of  things. 

"  Meantime  the  evolution  is  going  on.  We  believe  th;,t  the  trusti- 
fication of  lines  of  business  is  collective  ownership  lor  the  benefit 
of  the  corporations  and  will  be  followed  by  collective  ownership 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  The  Ministers'  Socialist  Conference 
does  not  concern  itself  with  election  campaigns  or  the  nomination 
of  Socialist  candidates,  but  takes  up  Socialism  in  the  broad  sense 
as  the  coming  order  of  things,  which  it  can  help  to  hasten  by  edu- 
cating the  people  to  the  realization  that  Socialism  is  the  highest 
form  of  social  and  industrial  development.  Socialism  will  not 
come  in  the  form  of  a  sudden  revolution,  but  will  come  naturally 
and  logically.     We  believe  in  living  up  to  our  obligations  as  citi- 


zens under  the  present  form  of  government  until  Socialism  takes 

its  place." 

A  convention  will  be  held  in  New  York  from  June  1  to  June  3, 
so  it  is  announced,  to  make  the  organization  a  national  one.  Dr. 
Long,  in  speaking  on  an  earlier  occasion  to  a  representative  of 
The  Sun,  said  of  the  motives  behind  this  movement : 

"The  clergymen  who  have  affiliated  with  the  new  organization 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Christianity  will  not  work  under 
a  competitive  commercial  system  and  that  the  inauguration  of 
Socialism  is  necessary  for  civilized  human  beings.  We  regard 
Socialism  as  the  economic  expression  of  the  Christian  life  and  be- 
lieve that  it  is  now  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  step  in  and  advocate 
Christian  Socialism  ;n  the  United  States.  H.  H.  Rogers  in  a 
recent  magazine  article  said  that  business  is  war  ;  and  if  business  is 
war  and  if,  as  another  man  said,  war  is  hell,  then  business  and  the 
competitive  system  must  also  be  hell.  Several  of  the  trustees  of 
the  largest  corporations  are  also  behind  the  new  movement,  but 
their  relations  to  us  are  of  the  most  confidential  nature  and  they 
have  enjoined  me  from  mentioning  their  names." 

From  statements  made  by  Dr.  Long  we  gather  the  following 
historical  account  of  the  larger  organization,  whose  membership 
includes  laymen  as  well  as  ministers.  Considerable  attention  has 
recently  been  attracted  to  the  meetings  of  the  New  York  branch 
of  this  body  which  have  occurred  on  Sunday  evenings  at  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension.  The  publicity  gained  by  these  Socialistic  dis- 
cussions finally  proved  distasteful  to  the  vestry,  and  last  week  it 
was  voted  to  eliminate  this  subject  from  future  church  meetings. 
I  )r.  Long  thus  presents  the  facts  : 

"The  formation  of  the  National  Christian  Socialist  Fellowship 
dates  from  a  conference  held  in  Louisville,  Ky..  two  years  ago. 
One  year  since,  a  much  larger  conference  was  held  in  Chicago,  and 
this  year,  May  28  to  31,  a  national  conference  is  to  be  held  in  New 
York  City. 

"The  movement  at  its  beginning  established  a  paper  called  The 
Christian  Socialist,  which  is  published  in  Chicago  by  a  couple  of 
preachers,  Rev.  E.  E.  Carr   and  Rev.  J.  O.  Bentall 

"  The  object  of  the  Christian  Socialist  Fellowship  is  declared 
to  be  'To  permeate  churches,  denominations,  and  other  religious 
institutions  with  the  social  message  of  Jesus  ;  to  show  that  Social- 
ism is  the  economic  expression  of  the  Christian  life ;  to  end  the 
class  struggle  by  establishing  industrial  democracy,  and  to  hasten 
the  reign  of  justice  and  brotherhood  upon  earth.' 

"It  is  asserted  that  the  movement  is  not  political,  yet  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  through  political  action  that  its  principles  are  to 
•  me  operative,  and  it  is  not  denied  that  those  most  active  in 
pushing  the  propaganda  are  also  active  members  of  the  Socialist 
party." 


'  .    MILLER. 


Rl  v.    A  I  1   XANDER    F.     I  l<  V  I  \  I 


REV.   lOHN     U.    LONG. 


LEADERS   OK   TIN-:    MINISTERS'   SOCIALIST   CONFERENCE. 
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PROCESSION  OF  PRELATES  AT  THE  CATHOLIC  CENTENARY  CELEBRATION. 

Cardinal  Logue,  who  is  shown  in  the  picture  with  a  train  borne  by  pages,  is  the  chief  visitor  from  abroad.  He  is  Primate  of  Ireland,  and  said  at  the  dinner  of 
the  alumni  of  Maynooth  :  "  I  am  over  here  without  the  permission  of  the  Holy  Father,  which  I  should  have  secured.  I  was  afraid  that  I  wouldn't  get  it,  so  1  didn't 
ask  for  it.    May  be  that  I  shall  see  the  Holy  Father  sooner  than  I  shall  desire." 


A  CENTURY  OF  NEW  YORK 
CATHOLICISM 

THE  week  beginning  April  26  was  devoted  by  the  Catholics 
of  New  York  to  a  celebration  of  their  first  centennial.  They 
commemorate,  says  The  Catholic  News  (New  York),  "what  is 
probably  the  most  marvelous  instance  of  the  growth  of  the  Catholic 
Church  on  record."  When  the  diocese  of  New  York  was  created, 
says  this  authority,  the  entire  territory  of  the  United  States  made 
up  one  see.  But  on  April  8,  1808,  Pope  Pius  VII.  erected  Balti- 
more into  a  metropolitan  see  and  created  the  new  sees  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Bardstown.  Some  further  his- 
torical and  statistical  facts  are  given  herewith  : 

"The  diocese  of  New  York  as  at  first  created  comprized  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In  this  vast  area  there 
were  then  only  what  we  consider  to-day  a  handful  of  Catholics, 
with  a  few  places  of  worship.  Now  the  original  diocese  of  New 
York  is  divided  into  nine  dioceses — those  of  New  York,  Albany, 
Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Newark,  Ogdensburg,  Rochester,  Syracuse, 
and  Trenton,  which  have  a  Catholic  population  of  more  than  three 
millions.  The  diocese  of  New  York  alone  has  1,200,000  Catholics, 
who  worship  in  317  churches  and  186  chapels,  and  whose  spiritual 
welfare  is  looked  after  by  894  priests,  298  of  whom  are  members 
of  religious  orders.  In  the  seminary  at  Dunwoodie  are  124  eccle- 
siastical students,  and  in  Rome  the  diocese  is  represented  by  13 
seminarians.  The  preparatory  seminary  has  141  students.  There 
are  in  the  colleges  and  academies  for  boys  3,339  students,  and  in 
those  for  girls  3,736.  The  parish  schools  for  boys  and  girls  are 
providing  a  thorough  education  for  65,152  pupils.  In  many  chari- 
table institutions  the  diocese  is  caring  for  a  multitude  of  God's 
poor." 

The  New  York  Sun,  in  the  course  of  a  long  historical  editorial, 
pays  this  tribute  to  the  tenacity  of  this  Church  in  the  face  of 
obstacles  : 

"The  astonishing  multiplication  of  Catholics  in  New  York  City 
has  been  paralleled  by  their  extraordinary  advance  in  respect  of 
wealth,  political  distinction,  professional  eminence,  and  general 
education.  We  can  only  appreciate  the  phenomenal  progress  by 
looking  back  a  hundred  years  and  recalling  the  fact  that  in  1808  wise 
observers  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Catholic  Church, 
driven  out  of  Northern  Europe  by  Luther  and  Henry  VIII.  and 
thrown  into  terrible  confusion  in  Latin  countries  by  the  French 


Revolution,  was  in  its  death-agony  and  had  not  strength  enough 
left  to  put  forth  a  new  effort  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
When  the  first  bishop  of  the  New  York  diocese  was  consecrated 
Catholicism  was  feebler  in  the  city  and  State  than  any  obscure 
Protestant  sect,  and  in  the  opinion  of  almost  all  disinterested  on- 
lookers it  was  destined  so  to  remain.  As  the  Rev.  John  Talbot 
Smith  points  out  in  his  history  of  '  The  Catholic  Church  in  New 
York,'  the  twentieth  century  opens  upon  a  very  different  scene. 
'  Nowhere  in  the  American  Commonwealth,1  he  says,  '  does  the 
Catholic  Church  stand  so  firm  and  so  high  as  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  which  is,  indeed,  a  candle-stick  that  would  make  the  weakest 
light  far-reaching.'  It  is,  Dr.  Smith  adds,  the  greatest  religious 
force  in  the  metropolis. 

"Social  reformers  and  political  leaders  know  well  what  it  stands 
for.  It  stands  for  religion  in  individual  human  existence,  and 
consequently  it  opposes  with  vigor  the  advance  of  indifferentism 
and  agnosticism  in  American  life.  It  stands  for  religion  in  edu- 
cation. It  has  organized  a  church-school  system  the  fruits  of 
which,  in  Dr.  Smith's  judgment,  already  shame  the  dry-rotten 
product  of  mere  intellectualism.  The  Catholic  Church  stands  also 
for  indissoluble  marriage.  The  divorce  evil  has  not  so  much  as 
stained  the  garments  of  the  Catholic  citizens  of  New  York.  It 
stands,  Anally,  for  the  existing  civil  order.  Catholicism  marshals 
its  sons  against  the  errors  that  would  destroy  American  liberty — 
such  fatal  perversities  as  Socialism  and  Communism.  American 
statesmen  know  that  the  Catholic  Church  stands  for  an  antisocial- 
istic  policy  and  that  they  will  find  for  times  of  trouble  a  sure  ram- 
part in  the  principles  of  American  Catholicism." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  commenting  upon  the  Protestant 
attitude  toward  the  Catholic  Church,  observes  that  if  Protestants 
should  be  asked  to  participate  in  the  centenary  meetings  and  should 
speak  out  frankly  the  thoughts  in  their  hearts,  "they  could  bear 
a  testimony  which  would  be,  in  some  ways,  more  telling  than  any 
coming  from  within  the  church."     Continuing  it  says  : 

"  Remembering  the  old  and  bitter  anti-Catholic  feeling,  it  marks 
a  great  transformation  that  to-day  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the 
Protestant  churches  would  look  upon  the  extinction  or  w.  hdrawal 
of  the  Catholic  churches  as  a  great  calamity.  This  does  not  imply 
that  religious  or  even  theological  conviction  has  broken  down; 
but  that  tolerance  has  broadened  and  that  eyes  have  been  open  to 
see  the  facts.  We  are  certain  that  Protestant  denominations  would 
be  simply  aghast  and  appalled  if  they  were  asked  to  take  over  the 
work  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  New  York.  They  could  not  begin, 
to  do  it." 
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SECRETARY  TAFT  ON  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

SRETARY  TAFT,  in  speaking  recently  before  a  mass- 
meeting  of  the  Laymen's  .Missionary  Movement  in  Carni 
Hall,  New  York,  referred  to  a  time  when  he  "was  enjoying  a  smug 
provincialism  "  and  believed  in  home  missions  to  the  exclusion  of 
foreign.  "Until  I  went  to  the  Orient,"  he  continued,  as  we  read 
in  the  full  report  of  his  address  published  in  The  Christian  Advo- 
cate (New  York,  April  30),  "until  there  were  thrown  on  me  the 
responsibilities  with  reference  to  the  extension  of  civilization  in 
those  far-distant  lands,  I  did  not  realize  the  immense  importance 
of  foreign  missions."  The  rest  of  the  Secretary's  speech,  The 
Christian  Advocate,  in  its  editorial  column,  characterizes  as  "a 
valuable  testimony  to  the  influence  of  Christian  missions,  and  an 
antidote  to  the  incorrect  or  magnified  statements  which  are  set 
afloat  by  haters  of  Christianity,  in  some  cases,  and  by  careless 
observers,  by  sectarians,  by  mere  politicians,  or  by  travelers  who 
stay  in  a  country 'from  twenty-four  hours  to  a  week."  We  quote 
further  from  the  Secretary's  speech  : 

"The  truth  is  we  have  got  to  wake  up  in  this  country.  We  are 
not  all  there  is  in  the  world.  There  are  lots  besides  us,  and  there 
are  lots  of  people  besides  us  that  are  entitled  to  our  effort  and  our 
money  and  our  sacrifice  to  help  them  on  in  the  world.  Now  no 
man  can  study  the  movement  of  modern  civilization  from  an  utterly 
impartial  standpoint  and  not  realize  that  Christianity  and  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  is  the  only  basis  for  the  hope  of  modern  civilization 
and  the  growth  of  popular  self-government.  The  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity is  pure  democracy.  It  is  the  equality  of  man  before  God, 
the  equality  of  man  before  the  law,  which  is,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  most  godlike  manifestation  that  man  has  been  able  to  make. 
Now  I  am  not  here  to-night  to  speak  of  foreign  missions  from  a 
purely  religious  standpoint.  That  has  been  done  and  will  lie  done. 
1  am  here  to  speak  of  it  from  the  standpoint  of  political,  govern- 
mental advancement,  the  advancement  of  modern  civilization.  And 
I  think  I  have  had  some  opportunity  to  know  how  dependent  we 
are  on  the  spread  of  Christianity-  in  any  hope  that  we  may  have  of 
uplifting  the  peoples  whom  Providence  has  thrust  upon  us  for  our 
guidance 

"  1  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  Philippines,  and  I  know  what  I 
am  talking  about  when  1  say  that  the  hope  of  these  islands  depends 
upon  the  development  of  the  power  of  the  churches  that  are  in 
those  islands.  One  of  the  most  discouraging  things  to-day  is  not 
the  helpless,  but  the  poverty-stricken,  condition  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church,  which  has  the  largest  congregation  in  those 
islands  ;  and  every  man,  be  he  Protestant  or  Catholic,  must  in  his 
soul  hope  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  in 
those  islands  in  order  that  it  may  do  the  work  that  it  ought  in 
uplifting  those  people. 

"So  too  with  reference  to  the  Protestant  missions  in  those 
islands.  They  are  doing  a  grand  and  noble  work.  It  may  be  that 
their  congregations  will  not  be  so  large  as  those  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church — it  is  not  to  be  so  expected— but  the  spirit  of 
Christian  emulation,  if  1  may  use  it,  of  competition,  between  the 
representatives  of  the  churches,  has  the  grandest  effect  upon  the 
agents  of  all  the  churches,  and  so  indirectly  upon  the  people. 
And  it  is  the  influence  of  the  churches  upon  a  people  as  ignorant 
as  they  an- that  holds  up  the  hands  of  the  civil  Governor,  charged 
as  he  is  with  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  peace  and  order, 

of   inducing  them    to   educate   their  children  and  to  go  on  upward 

toward  the  plane  of  sell  government. 

"I  am  talking  practical  facts  about  the  effeel  of  religion  on  the 
political  government,  and  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.     Now 

foreign  missions  accomplish  I  did  not  realize  it  until  I  went  into 
the  Orient  the  variety  of  things  that  they  accomplish.  They  have 
lied  the  conclusion  th.it  in  order  to  make  a  man  a  good  Chris- 
tian, you  have  got  to  make  him  useful  in  a  community  and  teach 
him  something  to  do  and  give  him  some  sense  and  intelligence. 

"So,  connected  with  every  Successful  foreign  mission  is  a  school, 
ordinarily  an  industrial  school.  Also  you  have  to  teach  him  that 
cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  and  that    one  business  of  his  is  to 

keep  himself  healthy,  and  so  in  connection  with  every  good  foreign 

mission  they  have  hospitals  and  doctors.      And,  therefore,  the  mis- 
sion makes  a  nucleus  of  modern  civilization,  with  school-.,  teachers, 

andphysi*  ians,  and  the  Church.     In  that  way,  having  educated  the 


native,  having  taught  him  how  to  live,  then  they  are  able  to  be 
sure  that  they  have  made  him  a  consistent  Christian." 


ATHEISM   IN  GERMANY 

THE  more  serious,  and  especially  the  clerical,  section  of  the 
German  newspaper  press  is  lamenting  the  lack  of  Christian 
feeling,  belief,  and  practise  in  German  homes  and  German  schools. 
The  refined  and  educated  classes,  we  are  told,  are  fast  drifting  in 
the  wake  of  France  as  represented  by  Combes  and  Clemenceau. 
The  anti-Christian  movement  is  desolating  the  primary  schools, 
robbing  homes  of  discipline  and  happiness,  and  driving  children 
to  despair  and  suicide.  It  has  penetrated  even  to  the  schools  of 
learning,  where  the  great  intellectual  leaders  of  German  life  sit  as 
professors.  The  people  are  tired  of  the  old  religions,  we  are  told, 
science  has  taught  them  another  way,  and  a  theory  of  monism  is 
becoming  popular  which  obliterates  the  idea  of  a  Deity  as  an  in- 
dependent personality  distinct  from  a  created  universe.  A  special 
propaganda  has  been  undertaken  on  behalf  of  atheism  in  Germany 
and  is  being  prosecuted  with  intense  enthusiasm  and  ability.  For 
instance,  a  vast  body  of  atheistic  literature  is  being  circulated 
among  college  students,  says  the  Germania  (Berlin),  and  a  monthly 
periodical  entitled  The  New  Theory  of  the  World,  edited  by  Dr. 
W.  Breitenbach,  is  being  circulated  in  every  university  town  of  the 
Empire.  "  It  is  an  outrage,"  declares  the  Gennania,  "to  offer  to 
the  professors  of  the  colleges,  many  of  whom  are  Christians,  a 
journal  of  such  thoroughly  atheistic  tendencies."  While  this 
journal  is  being  widely  taken,  its  antirelrgious  tendency  is  proved 
by  many  of  its  articles,  from  one  of  which  the  writer  in  the  Berlin 
daily  above  cited  quotes  the  following  : 

"  The  flood  of  light  which  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  history  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  especially  man, 
by  geology,  paleontology,  and  the  theory  of  evolution,  has  made  it 
impossible  for  older  theories  founded  on  religion  and  mythology 
to  hold  their  ground  any  longer.  It  is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
intolerable  and  dangerous  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  the  public 
mind  is  hovering.  While  the  doubt  produced  by  the  contradiction 
between  science  and  faith  has  altogether  unsettled  the  moral  stand- 
ards which  rest  on  the  dictum  of  antique  religious  teachers,  it 
has  also  suggested  the  formulation  of  a  new  and  firm  basis  of 
morals  by  means  of  a  theory  of  the  universe  which  is  at  once  sim- 
ple and  in  harmony  with  our  age.  Such  a  basis  of  morals,  if  it 
would  obtain  universal  recognition,  must,  under  present  circum- 
stances, obtain  its  inspiration,  not  from  faith,  but  from  science." 

The  writer  in  the  Gennania  thinks  that  an  intention  of  taking 
up  arms  against  Christianity  as  it  at  present  exists  has  seldom 
been  announced  with  more  frankness,  and  it  quotes  further  as 
follows  : 

"We  have  made  it  our  special  study  to  promote  the  education  of 
the  people  in  this  matter,  and  to  disseminate  the  teachings  of  mod- 
ern natural  science  which  unite  in  testifying  to  the  unity  of  univer- 
sal law,  and  the  certainty  of  that  monism  which  is  the  religion  of 
pure  reason.  .  .  .  The  ancient  religions,  as  they  have  been  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  centuries  up  to  the  present  day.  no  longer 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  educated  people,  and  the  more  widely  mod 
ern  scientific  knowledge  spreads,  so  much  the  greater  will  be  the 
secession  from  ancient  creeds  and  churches.  How  are  we  to  find 
a  substitute  for  a  religion  which  is  dead  and  gone?  He  who  pos- 
sesses art  and  science  will  find  in  them  his  religion.  The  wordsof 
our  great  thinker  and  poet  of  Weimar  will  clearly  show  us  the  way 
in  which  we  must  take  the  old  and,  for  us,  obsolete  faith  into  a 
new  path  which  leads  to  all  the  promise  of  the  future." 

"These  passages,"  says  the  Grr/nania,  "are  sufficient  to  show 
with  what  confidence  and  audacity  efforts  are  being  made  to  reach 
by  writings  of  this  sort  the  ears  of  men  who  when  they  took  office 
as  public  instructors  pledged  themselves  to  foster  '  reverence  for 
the  teachings  and  ordinances  of  the  Church  and  to  show  themselves 
a  pattern  to  the  young  in  serving  her.'" — Translation  made  Jo r 
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DANGERS  OF  SCHOOL-FEMINIZATION 

THE  main  bulwark  in  our  Republic  of  citizen-voters  against  all 
the  evils  of  illiteracy  and  ignorance  is  the  army  of  women 
teachers.  Women,  we  are  told,  number  seventy-seven  per  cent,  of 
the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  all  grades,  and  in  some  States 
over  ninety  per  cent.  This  proportion  is,  if  anything,  on  the  in- 
crease, asserts  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  the  great  authority  on  peda- 
gogics, and,  as  the  average  of  these  women  teachers  receive  small 
pay,  their  equipment  is  naturally  of  a  proportionately  inferior 
quality.  "More  than  half  of  them  have  no  professional  training 
whatever,"  asserts  Dr.  Hall,  "and  but  relatively  few  have  taken 
full  normal  courses.  More  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole  army  of 
teachers  leave  the  profession  every  year."  Such  a  condition  re- 
sults in  the  progressive  feminization  of  the  youth  of  the  land,  a 
condition,  Dr.  Hall  observes,  not  only  not  justified,  but  even  de- 
plored, by  intelligent  men  and  women.  The  most  that  apologists 
can  say,  he  continues,  in  The  World's  Work  (May),  is  that  "the 
woman's  influence  may  well  preponderate  in  the  lowest  grades,  but 
it  will  generally  be  agreed  that  boys,  at  least,  if  not  also  girls,  ap- 
proaching puberty  need  the  influence  of  a  man  also,  for  their  best 
development,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally. "   We  read  further  : 

-  One  of  the  most  obvious  effects  of  this  progressive  feminization 
of  the  pedagogic  force  is  a  change  in  the  spirit  and  method  of  dis- 
cipline. A  few  generations  ago,  when  men  very  commonly  taught 
children,  discipline  was  severe.  There  was  real  authority,  enforced 
upon  occasion  by  physical  strength.  Floggings  were  frequent  and 
sometimes  excessive  ;  but,  where  it  did  not  come  to  that,  the  male 
teacher  commanded  and  was  obeyed  because  it  was  known  that  he 
could  use  force  if  necessary.  Hence,  there  was  some  awe,  if  not 
fear,  and  at  least  a  kind  of  physical  respect.  Now,  under  woman's 
influence,  the  rod  is  banished  by  sentiment  and  commonly  by  law, 
and  can  not  be  resorted  to  even  in  emergencies,  for  the  methods 
of  moral  suasion,  love,  or  at  worst  a  system  of  marks  and  petty 
penalties,  have  taken  the  place  of  drubbings.  Devoted  teachers 
often  wear  themselves  out  in  coaxing,  rewarding,  and  coquetting 
with  parents,  to  keep  bad  boys  decent,  when  a  single  dose  of  Dr. 
Spankster's  tonic  would  do  the  business  with  celerity  and  dispatch, 
for  in  the  moral  work}  there  are  situations  in  which  the  rod  is  a 
magic  wand  that  can  still  work  miracles.  Women  generally  will 
not  flog,  and  a  bad  boy  knows  too  well  that,  if  they  tried,  they 
could  not  do  it  very  thoroughly.  In  the  home,  the  father  is  some- 
times invoked  or  intervenes  in  crises,  but  the  teacher  is  now  peda- 
gogically  widowed,  and  her  large  family,  from  this  point  of  view, 
is  half-orphaned. 

"Now,  there  are  boys  just  entering  the  hobbledehoy  stage  of  life 
who  need  occasional  thrashings,  as  they  sometimes  need  medicine  ; 
as  Solomon  of  old  intimated,  they  are  spoiled  if  the  rod  is  spared. 
Life  itself  is  full  of  coercion,  and  the  penalties  for  breaking  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  society  are  severe  and  inevitable.  Pain  and 
its  attendant  fear  have  been  among  the  world's  sovereign  masters 
throughout  the  whole  evolutionary  process.  The  violation  of  law, 
whether  natural,  human,  or  divine,  has  been  visited  with  condign 
publishment  and  dread.  This  latter  has  contributed  much  to  create 
the  very  mind  of  man,  to  make  it  alert  and  foresightful  in  order  to 
avoid  evil,  and  os'ick  to  remember  in  order  that  past  offenses  be 
not  repeated.  I  he  boy  is  living  through  that  stage  of  the  world 
where  fea:  ruled  and  law  was  enforced  by  punishment ;  and  he  is 
liable  to  be  a  little  spoiled  under  a  regime  of  sugary  benignity.  It 
would  not  be  exactly  nice  to  knock  a  man  down,  even  to  prevent 
him  from  falling  over  a  precipice,  or  to  break  a  crooked  leg  in 
order  to  set  it  straight,  tho  both  are  sometimes  blessings  in  dis- 
guise, for  they  save  from  greater  ills.  What  is  a  little  dermal  pain 
with  a  permanently  deformed  will  or  an  obstinacy  that  amounts  to 
volitional  cramp  and  destroys  real  freedom?  Force  in  this  form 
makes  some  boys  docile,  prolongs  the  plastic,  receptive,  and  ap- 
prentice stage  of  life,  teaches  reverence  for  elders ;  but  it  is  now 
too  often  becoming  but  a  vanishing  reminder  for  the  rising  gene- 
ration. Indeed,  there  is  a  certain  type  of  boy  that  is  actually  made 
neurotic  if  he  is  too  early  burdened  with  the  sole  responsibility  for 


his  own  conduct,  and  is  permanently  relieved  and  cured  from  nerve 
strain  if  he  is  coerced  by  an  energetic  authoritative  will  which  he 
has  to  really  revere." 

Dr.  Hall  goes  on  to  point  out  some  of  the  drawbacks  in  our  sys- 
tem of  coeducation.  His  ideal  is  a  semisegregation  of  the  sexes, 
for  while  the  boy's  nature  is  "  in  the  gristle,  girls  are  somewhat  too 
delicate  for  full  and  hearty  comradeship  and  should  be  a  little  afar 
and  ideal."     In  addition  : 

"Too  constant  or  intimate  association  with  them — and  still  more 
love  before  its  time— diverts  the  youth  from  his  proper  business  of 
developing  the  fulness  of  his  manhood.  There  must  be  acquaint- 
ance and  occasional  but  not  too  frequent  association,  for  there  is 
an  intersexual  tension  most  helpful  in  developing  due  polarity. 
But  familiarity,  as  it  exists  in  many  coeducational  high  schools 
and  colleges,  tones  this  down  toward  indifference,  and  this  means 
loss  or  retrogression.  Diversion  to  and  by  every  kind  of  physical 
activity  and  intellectual  interest  till  the  maximum  growth  of  stature 
and  strength  is  attained  is  the  principle  that  makes  for  further 
racial  development. 

"  So,  too,  girls  must  pass  through  a  probational  period  more  or 
less  apart  and  by  themselves,  for  they  need  to  serve  a  no  less  real, 
if  somewhat  less  prolonged,  novitiate  to  life.  It  is  hard  indeed 
for  a  girl  in  the  daily  presence  and  companionship  of  boys  to  relax 
sufficiently  for  health  at  stated  periods  when  nature  is  establishing 
the  lunar  rhythm  upon  the  normality  of  which  her  future  welfare 
depends  and  to  the  interests  of  which  everything  else  should  for  a 
time  be  secondary.  With  her  own  sex  she  need  not  be  tense,  but 
only  natural ;  and  if  they  know,  they  fully  understand  and  sympa- 
thize ;  but  surrounded  by  boy  classmates,  she  must  give  no  sign, 
whatever  effort  self-control  may  cost." 

Still  "another  fact  has  growing  weight  "  upon  the  mind  of  this 
educator.  Girls,  he  points  out,  "are  more  mature  than  boys  at  the 
same  age.  In  many,  if  not  in  most,  formal  studies  they  excel. 
Their  interests  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  other  sex  are  riper."  On 
the  other  hand  : 

"The  boy  in  their  presence  in  class-room  and  in  social  functions 
is  cruder  and  often  feels  at  a  disadvantage.  He  can  assert  his  in- 
stinct of  the  superiority  of  his  sex  on  the  athletic  field  and,  if  it 
conies  to  that,  in  the  licensed  barbarities  tolerated  in  high-school 
and  college  youth.  These  are  perhaps  the  only  resources  left  him 
to  express  the  deep  old  instinct  to  do  something  distinctive  to 
'  show  off  '  before  the  female,  for  intellectual  superiority  he  can  not 
claim  since  he  is  often  surpassed  in  this  field  by  his  girl  competi- 
tors. He  feels  deeply,  tho  perhaps  all  unconsciously,  that  he  is 
not  a  very  admirable  being  to  his  girl  classmates,  is  a  little  con- 
scious, and  so  becomes  gradually  a  little  thwarted  and  possibly 
disenchanted,  altho  he  could  be  a  hero  to  younger  girls. 

"The  girl  also  is  a  trifle  disillusioned.  She  could  admire  and 
perhaps  adore  men,  but  these  unripe  boys  do  not  fulfil  her  ideals 
of  the  other  sex. 

"Thus  there  is  on  both  sides  a  little  abatement  of  the  general 
tonic  effects  which  each  sex  should  exert  upon  the  other.  The 
daily  comradery  of  the  recitation  and  other  intersexual  intellectual 
associations  rub  off  a  little  of  the  bloom  and  charm  which  each  sex 
normally  feels  for  the  other,  and  there  is  some  sagging  of  attitude 
— perhaps  even  of  dress — due  to  familiarity.  Thus,  wedlock  be- 
tween classmates  of  equal  age  is  infrequent,  and  where  it  occurs 
is  not  quite  on  the  ideal  basis  which  nature  suggests.  Happy 
altho  such  unions  sometimes  are,  the  man  is  a  trifle  subdued  and 
perhaps  a  little  too  tame.  His  propensity  to  protect  and  shelter  is 
not  needed  in  such  partnerships,  while  the  woman  is  not  sufficiently 
inspired,  but  feels  responsibilities  that  the  man  should  relieve  her 
of.  She  may  feel  impelled  to  tax  herself  to  keep  pace  with  her 
husband's  affairs  as  well  as  to  attend  to  her  maternal  duties.  She 
is  perhaps  somewhat  too  mature  to  do  her  proper  share  of  adapta- 
tion because  she  should  be  younger  and  the  man  older  if  all  the 
functions  of  married  life  are  to  be  performed  ideally  to  the  end. 
Each  needs  to  feel  to  the  uttermost  all  its  own  superiority  over  the 
other,  to  make  the  most  of  its  own  resources,  to  initiate  the  others 
into  its  own  life,  and  yet  reserve  much  that  is  peculiar  to  itself. 
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It  is  these  normal,  virtui  rvations  that  coeducation  interfi 

by   hi  lemenl   of    rivalry    and  competition  which 

should  not  enter  the  wedded  state." 


GUY  DE   MAUPASSANT, 

Acknowledged  tlie  greatest  master  of  the 
short  story.  The  last  eighteen  months  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  mental  darkness. 


METAPHORS  THAT   MIX 

SPEAKERS  who  are  given  to  frequent  public  utterance  have 
need  i>i  .1  ready  wit  to  guard  against  that  enemy  of  the  im- 
provisator, the  mixt  metaphor.     Some  excuse  may  be  found  for 

lapses  of  this  nature,  says 
a  writer  in  The  ( "hristian 
World  (London),  espe- 
cially when  a  man's 
ideas  must  be  uttered 
without  time  for  formu- 
lation, but  what  will  be 
thought  of  the  writer  who 
states  in  the  biography 
of  Mrs.  Isabella  Bird 
Bishop  this  fact :  "Japan 
has  leapt  from  rung  to 
rung  of  the  ladder  of 
national  greatness,  and 
promises  to  be  as  leaven 
to  the  whole  East,  rous- 
ing, vitalizing,  develop- 
ing what  has  lain  in  the 
valley  of  dry  bones  for 
many  centuries"?  It  could 
not  be  expected,  says  the 
writer,  that  the  discussion 
of  so  contentious  a  meas- 
ure as  the  Education  Bill 
now  agitating  the  British 
Government  would  proceed  very  far  without  provoking  ovr  more 
picturesque  rhetoricians  to  the  exercise  of  their  gift  for  mixt  meta- 
phor.    Pie  goes  on  to  give  some  examples  : 

",\  few  days  ago.  if  we  may  believe  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
Bishop  Knox  explained  at  a  meeting  at  Halesowen  'that  Mr. 
McKenna's  sword  was  an  overloaded  pistol  which,  being  hung  up 
ill  a  tight  corner  lest  it  should  burst,  pretended  to  be  dead  until  it 
got  up  and  trotted  home  on  the  friendly  back  of  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph.'  Perhaps  the  reporter  has  somewhat  condensed  the  Bish- 
op's oratory,  but  in  any  case,  as  The  Guardian  remarks,  the 
grimness  ol  political  strife  is  relieved  by  such  pleasant  pictures  as 
this,  which  'combine  in  one  canvas  all  that  is  best  in  the  study  of 
still  life,  of  the  subtlety  of  the  animal  world,  and  the  beauty  of 
human  helpfulness." 

"iiut  it  is  in  political  debate,  especially  in  the  House  oi  Com- 
mons, that  the  mixt  metaphor  flourishes  most  luxuriantly.  'The 
tlood  gates  of  irreligion  and  intemperance  are  stalking  arm  in  arm 
throughout  the  land."  'This  bill  effects  such  a  change  that  the  last 
lea])  in  the  d.uk  was  a  men-  Ilea  bile.'  'I  can  not  indorse  the  fan- 
tom  that  the  honorable  member  has  evoked.'  'That  is  the  marrow 
ol  the  Education  Act.  and  it  will    not  be  taken  out  by  Dr.  Clifford 

oi  anybody  else.     It  is  founded  on  a  granite  foundation,  and  speaks 

in  a  voice  not  to  be  drowned  in    sectarian  clamor.'      For   all    these 

charming  combinations  oi  ideas  we  have  to  thank  members  of  the 
Lower  House.  Even  politicians  of  cabinet  rank  have  made  valu- 
able additions  to  the  collection.      Thus,  the  late  All'.    Ritchie,  when 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  one.-  asserted  that  '  the  question  o! 
moisture  in  tobacco  is  a  thorny  subject  and  has  long  been  a  bone 

of  contention.'      His     immediate    Successor   in   Office,  Mr.    Austen 

Chamberlain,  remarked  at  the  Liberal  Union  Club's  dinner  last 

year  that  the  harvest  which  the  present  (  i  overtime  nt  had  sown  was 

already  coming  home  to  roost,     sir  William  Hart-Dyke  has  two 

Conspicuous*  howlers  '  to  his  credit  the  description  of  Mr.  James 
Lowther  as  having  gone  to  the  very   top  ol    the  tire  and    landed  a 

big  fish,  and  the  comforting  assurance  that  his  Government  had 

got  rid  ol  the  barbed  wire  entanglements  and  was  now  in  smooth 
wati  >ng  other  political  examples  of  mixt  metaphor  are  the 


prediction  ascribed  to  a  Labor  member  that  if  we  give  the  House 
oi  I  .oi  ds  rope  enough  they  w;ii  soon  till  up  the  cup  of  their  iniquity  ; 
an  Irish  Member's  complaint  that  a  certain  Government  depart- 
ment is  iron-bound  in  red  tape,  and  the  confident  assertion  at  a 
recent  Liberal  meeting  that  '  tho  the  Tories  keep  dragging  the 
Home-Rule  red  herring  across  our  path,  it  misses  fire  every  time. "* 

Another  instance  is  given  from  a  parliamentary  descriptive  re- 
port.    Thus : 

"'The  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  has,  I  think,  finally  cleared 
the  air.  We  know  at  last  whither  the  country  is  being  steered. 
There  is  the  figurehead  with  his  hand  on  the  rudder;  there  is  the 
man  that  moves  the  figurehead.  The  figurehead  is  Mr.  Balfour; 
the  man  is  Mr.  Chamberlain.'  Truly,  the  picture  of  Mr.  Balfour 
as  a  figurehead  with  his  hand  on  the  rudder  is  one  that  even  '  F. 
C.  G.'  might  find  it  difficult  to  draw  with  pen  or  pencil.  Not, 
however,  in  the  gallery,  but  in  an  editorial  sanctum  was  committed 
to  paper  the  desire  that  some  of  the  seed  sown  by  a  certain  promi- 
nent economist  might  not  fall  on  deaf  ears." 


MAUPASSANT'S  LAST   DAYS 

'THE  mystery  of  Guy  de  Maupassant  has  been  a  puzzle  to  the 
*■  literary  historian  ever  since  his  sad  end  in  1S03.  Little  by 
little  it  is  being  cleared  up,  and  personal  facts — too  many  of  them, 
thinks  Prof.  Albert  Schinz — have  been  published  from  time  to  time 
since  the  death  of  the  French  author's  mother  in  1903.  The  pres- 
ent writer,  who  is  professor  of  French  literature  in  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  gives  an  account  of  some  of  the  causes  of  Maupassant's 
illness  and  death,  gleaned  from  the  results  of  recent  investigations. 
For  eighteen  months  before  his  end  the  Frenchman's  reason  en- 
tirely deserted  him  and  he  was  confined  in  an  asylum  in  Paris. 

The  most  recent  investigations,  says  Professor  Schinz,  have 
convinced  us  that  it  would  be  wrong,  probably,  to  account  for 
Maupassant's  insanity  by  a  single  cause,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
several  causes  worked  together  toward  the  same  fatal  end.  For 
one  thing,  we  are  told,  there  was  hereditary  predisposition  found 
in  his  mother's  family.  A  brother,  Herve,  died  of  the  same  dis- 
ease (general  paralysis),  tho  as  a  consequence  of  sunstroke.  Then, 
too,  Maupassant's  stren- 
uous life,  it  is  thought, 
aided  the  hereditary  tend- 
ency.    We  read  : 

"Guy,  as  a  young  man, 
was  unusually  strong; 
and,  being  of  an  extreme- 
ly active  temperament, 
he  scorned  all  advices 
from  friends  or  physi- 
cians, not  to  overwork 
himself.  When  he  came 
to  Paris  his  fondness  for 
rowing  had  made  him 
adopt  a  regime  which,  as 
a  doctor  has  it,  '  wovdd 
have  been  too  much  for 
a  j  oung  athlete  at  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge.'  But, 
besides  rowing,  he  worked 
in  his  office  every  day, 
and  he  began  to  write 
verses  and  stories.  And 
later,  when  he  gave  up 
rowing,  he  went  into  so- 
ciety life,  which,  as  phy- 
sicians tell  us,  is  par- 
ticularly trying  for  the 
nerves  when  one  has  not 

known  it  before  thirty.  Moreover,  his  literary  production  at  that 
time  was  amazing.  By  and  by  he  made  another  mistake  in  ta- 
king strong  stimulants,  such  as  cocain,  morphin,  and  especially 
ether.     All  this  combined  was  bound  to  react  within  comparatively 


PROF.  ALBERT  SCHINZ, 

Who  feels  tli.it  the  ascertainable  causes  of 
such  mental  eclipses  as  thai  oi  Maupassant 

m.n  s.itistv  the  psychologist  and  physician, 
but  do  not  satisfy  us  as  merely  human  lx'in<;S. 
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few  years  upon  a  constitution  predisposed  to  mental  trouble.  The 
physical  sufferings  were  gradually  accompanied  by  fits  of  melan- 
choly, strange  freaks  of  imagination,  regular  hallucinations. 
Maupassant  had  exactly  the  same  experiences  as  those  related  in 
some  of  Poe's  stories,  or  in  Musset's  poetry,  especially  in 
the  latter's  '  Nuit  de  Decembre.'  One  night,  among  others, 
we  are  told  that  while  sitting  at  his  table  and  writing,  Mau- 
passant thought  that  he 
heard  some  one  opening 
the  door ;  he  turned 
around  and  was  con- 
fronted with  his  own  per- 
son entering  the  room, 
walking  toward  the  table, 
then  sitting  down  in  front 
of  him,  and  proceeding  to 
dictate  his  work. 

"  Instead  of  trying  to 
avoid  further  experiences 
of  the  kind,  Maupassant 
only  plunged  deeper  into 
that  dangerous  atmos- 
phere by  making  use  of 
his  disorders  of  the  brain 
for  his  stories.  With  his 
antecedents,  it  would 
have  been  a  miracle  if  in- 
sanity had  been  avoided." 

A  still  further  cause  is 
mentioned  involving  a 
woman,  "one  of  those 
egoistic,  wicked  creatures 
of  the  so-called  '  weaker  ' 
sex,  who  know  so  well 
how  to  torture  a  man  who 
has  once  yielded  to  their 
devilish  charms."  The 
Professor  reviews  "the 
odd  and  mysterious  way 
in  which  Maupassant  act- 
ed in  the  week  previous 
to  the  breaking  out  of 
his  insanity  "  : 


satisfy  the  scholar,  historian,  psychologist,  physician,  but  they  do 
not  satisfy  us  as  merely  human  beings,  who  have  not  only  to  study 
life,  but  to  live  it.  We  remain  pondering  why  the  representative 
of  a  higher  humankind  should  not  be  spared  that  most  horrid  fate, 
to  have  his  body  survive  his  mind  ?" 


JEANNETTE   L.    GILDER, 

Who  declares  in  a  notice  of  Sinclair's  book 
that  "'  if  the  rich  and  poor  were  brought  to- 
gether, if  the  latter  were  not  fed  on  the  silly 
doings  of  the  silly  set,  they  would  not  fling 
red  banners  to  the  breeze  and  throw  bombs  in 
Union  Square." 


"After  having  prom- 
ised his  mother  to  be 
with  her  on  Christmas 
eve,  he  telegraphed  on  the  morning  of  that  day  that  he  was  'forced  ' 
to  be  elsewhere,  namely,  at  Saint  Marguerite.  There  lived  two 
ladies,  sisters,  one  of  whom  was  the  heroine  of  Maupassant's 
novel  ' Une  Vie.'  Nobody  except  the  two  women  seems  to  have 
seen  him  in  those  days;  they  apparently  monopolized  him;  not 
only  did  he  visit  them,  but  there  are  some  indications  that  they 
went  to  his  house  also.  What  fatal  tragedy  took  place  finally  at 
the  ties  Sainte  Marguerite  f  What  did  the  two  dames  du  grande 
mo  tide  do  with  him,  the  man  broken  in  health,  unable  to  resist 
their  wicked  spell  ?  God  knows ;  no  man  has  ever  probed  the 
depths  of  female  cruelty.  Our  only  information  is  this  :  As  far  as 
the  two  ladies  are  concerned,  we  are  told  that  they  left  for  Paris 
suddenly,  the  day  after  the  fatal  j-e'veillon,  with  the  first  train  in 
the  morning  ;  and  altho  they  were  personally  acquainted  with  Mme. 
de  Maupassant,  she  never  saw  or  heard  anything  from  them  since, 
even  after  Guy's  death. 

"As  to  Maupassant,  on  seeing  his  mother  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  he  behaved  like  a  man  who  was  mad  with  grief  but  could 
not  tell  even  his  mother  what  the  cause  of  it  was.  His  superhuman 
efforts  to  control  himself  can  be  read,  it  seems,  even  between  the 
lines  of  those  words  of  Mme.  de  Maupassant :  '  Upon  arriving  Guy, 
whose  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  kissed  me  with  extraordinary 
effusion.  All  the  afternoon  we  chatted  upon  a  thousand  subjects  ; 
I  noticed  in  him  nothing  abnormal  except  a  certain  exaltation.  It 
was  not  until  later,  at  table,  in  the  midst  of  our  dinner,  which  we 
ate  alone  together,  that  I  perceived  that  his  mind  was  wandering.' 

"And  this  is  all  we  know.  And  we  still  remain  asking,  Why  f 
Those   causes — heredity,    overwork,    cruelty   of   a   woman — may 


HOW  SINCLAIR  KNOWS  THE  SMART  SET 

A/TK.  UPTON  SINCLAIR  is  full  of  sarcasm  and  indignation 
-L* -*-  over  the  challenge  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  Smart  Set 
and  can  not  be  expected  to  have  given  a  truthful  picture  of  that 
body  in  his  latest  novel.  Such  a  charge  has  been  made  on  several 
sides,  one  of  them  emanating  from  the  New  York  Times.  So  the 
author  of  "The  Metropolis"  cjuotes  the  aphorism  of  "a  friend" 
against  his  critic,  and  asks  "  if  one  must  be  a  hippopotamus  in  order 
to  write  a  study  of  the  habits  of  hippopotami  ?  "  After  demolish- 
ing the  claim,  "carefully  fostered  by  society  itself,"  that  an  "out- 
sider "  can  not  write  a  truthful  picture  of  it,  Mr.  Sinclair  startles  us 
by  making  a  claim  to  be  an  authority  from  the  inside.  He  asserts  : 
"  I  was  myself  brought  up  in  society,  and  spent  all  my  early  life 
in  its  atmosphere."  But  he  is  "not  at  all  proud  of  it  "—in  fact  not 
even  "proud  of  his  lack  of  pride."  His  family  were  of  social  prom- 
inence in  Southern  cities,  he  asserts,  and  "the  atmosphere  of 
mammonism"  which  he  came  thus  to  know  filled  him  with  a  revul- 
sion that  he  set  forth  "somewhat  solemnly"  in  his  first  novel, 
"  King  Midas."  Mr.  Sinclair  goes  on  to  give  an  account  (in  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  of  Books)  of  his  method 


Copyrighted  in  1906  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 
UPTON   SINCLAIR, 

Who  defends  his  right  to  know  something  of  the  smart  set  by  de- 
claring that  he  was  born  in  it.  Then,  too,  his  training  as  a  socialist 
enables  him  to  "  enter  into  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Ryan 
or  Mr.  Harriman." 

of  "collecting  material  "  for  this  novel,  some  parts  of  which  are 
interesting  in  view  of  certain  widely  circulated  rumors  of  bis  sub- 
terranean expedients.     Thus : 

"It  is  very  easy  to  meet  a  stock-yards  laborer  in  his  home;  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  meet  a  captain  of  industry  or  a  society  dame.     I 
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had  >e,  many  opportunities  of  getting  into  touch  with  social 

life  in  underground  ways.  Among  the  Socialists  in  -New  York  1 
knew  a  man  wl  '1  to  smuggle  me  on  hoard  of  a  yacht   in 

Newport.  I  knew  another,  a  manager  of  theatrical  entertainments, 
who  offered  to  dress  me  up  and  take  me  into  many  Filth  avenue 

mansions.       I   knew  several   Others  who  Offered  to    introduce  me   to 

waiters  and  servants.  I  was.  perhaps,  overfastidious,  but  I  found 
myself  feeling  about  these  propositions  as  I  fell  in  Chicago  when 
I  was  invited  to  witness  a  prize-fight  in  the  stock-yards.  I  did  not 
go.  From  first  to  last  1  have  never,  in  gathering  material  for  any 
(.1  my  hooks,  pretended  to  he  anything  that  1  was  not  or  gotten 
any  information  from  an\  person  who  did  not  know  just  what  I  got 
it  for.  So  far  as  -The  Metropolis'  is  concerned,  I  have  never  had 
a  word  to  say  to  a  servant,  except  such  words  as  one  ordinarily 
has  to  say  to  servants. 

"  I  chose  a  much  more  obvious  way  of  getting  my  material,  so 
obvious,  perhaps,  that  few  would  have  thought  of  it.  I  sat  down 
and  wrote  personal  letters  to  the  people  I  wished  to  meet.  I  told 
them  frankly  just  what  I  intended  to  do,  and  1  said  that  I  should 
like  to  make  their  acquaintance.  1  said  that  1  had  talked  with 
many  people  in  getting  material  for  my  work,  and  that  I  had  never 
violated  a  confidence,  nor  dropt  the  remotest  hint  as  to  the  source 
ol  my  information.  I  said  that  I  would  like  to  meet  them  privately 
and  explain  my  purposes  to  them.  In  about  three-fourths  of  the 
cases  the  result  of  this  was  that  I  met  the  person  I  wanted  to  meet. 
In  the  case  of  society  people  I  told  them  what  I  wanted  to  know 
and  what  I  wanted  to  see.  The  information  that  they  gave  me 
was  commonly  about  other  people,  hut  of  course  one  can  not  ex- 
press one's  views  about  other  people  without  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing a  view  of  one's  own  character.  So  far  as  the  leaders  of  our 
business  and  finance  are  concerned,  I  found  them  for  the  most  part 
quite  willing  to  admit  me  to  the  inside  of  their  mental  machinery, 
save  only  when  it  came  to  the  special  details  of  their  own  money- 
getting,  about  which,  of  course,  I  cared  nothing." 

Mr.  Sinclair  quotes  the  reviewer  in  Tlie  Times  as  accusing  him 
of  making  up  his  book  from  newspaper  yarns,  and  replies  : 

"  There  are  in  'The  Metropolis'  several  enumerations  of  amusing 
and  fantastic  freaks  of  rich  people.  Several  of  these  items  were 
gathered  from  newspapers,  but  so  far  as  95  per  cent,  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  hook  is  concerned,  it  has  come  directly  from  the  lips 
of  persons  who  themselves  have  taken  part  in  what  they  de- 
scribed  

"  You  indict  me  for  the  frequency  of  my  sneers,  and  for  the  cyni- 
cism of  my  attitude  to  '  big  business  '  in  New  York.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  tear  that  everywhere  in  which  I  speak  in  my  own  person 
I  manifest  my  tendency  to  he  gravely  didactic  ;  for  what  my  charac- 
ters say,  ol  course,  I  am  not  responsible.  I  might  say,  however, 
that  their  most  cynical  discussions  about  business  are  literally 
transcriptions  from  the  lips  of  a  gentleman  who  has  been  one  of 
the  half-dozen  highest  paid  corporation  lawyers  in  the  metropolis. 
The  stories,  manners,  and  conversations  of  Major  Venable  are  also 
taken  down  literally,  word  for  word,  with  that  old  gentleman's 
amused  consent." 

Mr.  Sinclair  finally  turns  his  reviewer's  question  and  asks  what 
the  reviewer  himself  knows  of  fashionable  New  York  society?  The 
reviewer  h.is  not  yet  had  time  to  tell  ;   hut    Miss  Jcannelte   Gilder, 

who  lias  before  expresl  something  like  contempt  for  "  The  Metrop- 
olis," returns  to  the  charge  in  the  May  Putnam's.    "The  hook  is 

,\  y  atalog  "i    1  ertain  idiotic  things  supposed  to  he  done  by  the  idle 

1  nil.     There  ai  e  people  in  so  called  smart  society  who  do  very  silly 

things  to  entertain  themselves,  because  they  .in-  very  silly  people," 

she  s.ivs,  '*  hut  they  do  not  represent  the  rich  as  a  class."    She  adds  : 

"As  to  the 'idle  rich,' the)  are  lew  and  far  between.     I  know  a 
id  many  rich  women,  and  they  are  the  busiest  women  of  my 

acquaintance.      They  have  then'  social  duties,  not  the  kind  that  Mr. 

Sinclair  describes,  and  these  are  enough  to  keep  them  busy;  hut 

tluv  ,110  working,  and  working  intelligently,  too,  along  many  vital 
lines.  Their  interests  are  not  those  ol  'the  Culture  Club  of 
Keokuk,  la.'  Thev  do  cultivate  their  minds,  hut  they  cultivate 
their  hearts  as  well.  They  are  looking  out  for  the  well  beii 
woi  king  women  all  over  the  land.  Thev  v  is.it  shops  and  they  v  isil 
factories,  and  they  work  as  hard  for  others  as  most  people  work 
h>i  themselves.  Why  don't  thr  yellow  journals  give  US  the  story 
"I  .1  day  in  the  lite  ol    one  ol    these  women  t      1  can    tell    you  why  : 


because  it  would  be  showing  them  as  they  are,  and  would  tend  to- 
reconcile  the  'masses  '  to  the  'classes,'  whereas  the  yellows  want  to- 
set  the  former  against  the  latter.  If  the  rich  and  the  poor  were 
brought  together,  if  the  latter  were  not  fed  on  the  silly  doings  of 
the  silly  set,  they  would  not  fling  red  banners  to  the  breeze  and 
throw  bombs  in  Union  Square." 


OUR  "CARUSO"   DELUSION 

THE  Caruso  fad  is  derided  by  a  recent  foreign  visitor,  Mr. 
Andre  Tardieu,  who  gives  some  additional  testimony  about 
our  operatic  delusions.  Writing  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Fan's  Temps  Mr.  Tardieu  comments  with  some  acerbity  upon. 
American  taste  in  music,  as  shown  in  the  worship  of  a  beautiful 
voice  and  the  blindness  to  every  other  requisite  quality.  One  of 
the  habitue's  of  the  Metropolitan  is  reported  to  have  said  to  the 
Parisian  journalist :  "We  may  assert,  without  boasting,  that  in  this- 
house  we  have  listened  to  the  finest  voices  in  the  world."  Upon 
which  Mr.  Tardieu  comments  in  these  words,  which  we  translate 
from  the  Paris  journal : 

"This  is  certainly  true.  And  this  tradition  is  still  kept  up.  At 
this  moment  it  is  Caruso  who  reigns.  His  prestige  is  incompara- 
ble. He  owes  it  first  of  all  to  the  enormous  price  wdiich  he  charges 
for  his  services,  for  in  the  theater  the  American  public  admire 
only  those  artists  for  whom  they  pay  dear.  He  owes  it  also  to  the 
extraordinary  vocal  power  with  which  nature  has  endowed  him. 
We  can  not  judge  him  from  the  rare  occasions  on  which  we  have 
heard  him  in  Paris.  In  New  York,  on  the  contrary,  Caruso  sings 
everything  excepting  Wagner.  And  everything  that  he  sings  he 
sings  with  the  same  facility,  with  the  same  sonorous  prodigality — 
and  also  with  the  same  bad  taste.  The  Americans  are  surprized 
and  dumfounded  when  they  hear  this  criticism  of  Caruso.  They 
admit  that  Caruso  may  not  be  particularly  artistic,  hut  they  do  not 
judge  him  as  he  deserves  to  be  judged.  In  listening  to  him  they 
forget  to  study  him,  and  the  richness  of  his  voice  satisfies  them. 
This,  however,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  European,  fastidious  with 
regard  to  style  and  artistic  form.  When  Caruso  sings  a  vulgar 
piece  of  music,  'Paillasses,'  the  unfitness  of  his  acting  and  the 
mediocrity  of  his  dramatic  expression  are  equally  palpable,  but 
in  'Faust'  he  is  absolutely  lost.  Throughout  his  representation  is 
absurd.  It  is  curious  to  notice  his  American  public  does  not  seem 
to  be  affected  by  his  deficiencies.  At  any  rate,  they  do  not  lay  any 
emphasis  on  them,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  listen  with  almost 
contemptuous  indifference  to  artists  of  the  second  class,  many  of 
whom  are  in  some  points  excellent.  I  have  been  struck  by  the 
quality  of  certain  among  them.  On  this  point  and  from  the  gen- 
eral superiority  of  its  company  the  Metropolitan  is  vastly  superior 
to  any  opera-house  in  Europe.  It  has  over  them  the  advantage  of 
a  full  treasury,  because  its  opulent  patrons  are  always  on  hand  to 
make  up  any  deficiency  in  the  budget.  Those  who  preside  over 
its  destinies  have  also  a  laudable  regard  to  vocal  perfection." 

Apropos  of  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Tardieu  are  the  following  ob- 
servations of  "Mephisto"  in  Musical  America  (New  York) : 

"This  practically  brings  up  the  discussion  again  as  to  the  differ- 
between  the  taste  of  the  public  in  this  country  in  operatic  mat- 
ters and  that  in  Europe.  In  Europe,  when  a  nun  who  has  once 
been  a  line  singer  los"s  his  voice,  hut  remains  a  great  artist,  they 
will  listen  to  him.  Of  this,  we  have  a  splendid  instance  in  Wan 
I  )yck,  the  Dutch  tenor,  who  is  still  a  favorite,  hut  who  some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  when  he  was  in  this  country  made  a  //</sit> 
tfestime,  because  the  public  refused  to  forget  his  vocal  deficiencies 
lor  the  sake  of  his  artistic  ability 

"Critical  people,  while  thev  like  to  hear  music  will  sung,  are 
not  ready  to  accept  a  singer  who  has  absolutely  no  artistic  quali- 
fications beyond  the  beauty  of  his  voice  and  his  tine  method  of 
using  it.  I!ut  the  tenor  with  the  'golden  notes'  will  always  appeal 
to  the  women.  It  is  hut  just  to  Mr.  Caruso  to  state  that  a  con- 
siderable pari  of  his  popularity  in  New  York  was  gained  by  his 
amiability  and  his  kindliness  to  newspaper  men.  He  was  ever 
ready  to  give  an  interview  or  make  a  caricature  -  and  most  of  his 
caricatures  are  very  clever  and  so  the  press  worked  for  him,  and 
that,  with  his  unquestionably  splendid  voice,  made  him,  for  the 
time  being,  a  great  attraction." 
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NEW     MOTOR-CAP    WITH 
FLAPS  AND  GOGGLES. 


A    MEXICAN    BULL-FIGHT    WITH    A    MOTOR-CAR.        CROSSING   THE  ALPS  BY  THE  SIMPLON    PASS. 

MOTOR-TRIPS    AND    MOTOR-CARS 


1HE       USSAH       MO'lOR 
COAT. 


TO  PHILADELPHIA,   OMITTING    JERSEY 

On  June  i  a  new  automobile  law  will  go 
into  effect  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  more 
drastic  than  any  previous  automobile  law 
enacted  in  that  State,  which  was  famous 
already  for  its  severe  measures  affecting 
motorists.  Wide  interest  has  in  conse- 
quence been  shown  in  a  route  to  Philadel- 
phia, outlined  by  R.  H.  Johnston,  by  which 
that  city  may  be  reached  without  touching 
Jersey  soil.  As  shown  on  the  map,  this 
route  skirts  the  boundary  of  New  Jersey 
on  the  north  and  west,  but  nowhere 
crosses  it.  Mr.  Johnston,  having  person- 
ally made  a  run  over  this  course,  has 
written  an  account  of  it  for  The  Automobile 
(April  23),  from  which  the  following  is 
taken : 

"Leaving  New  York  in  our  thirty-horse- 
power White  steamer,  we  first  proceeded  to 
Tarry  town.  Here  we  were  ferried  across 
to  Nyack.  From  Nyack  we  continued  al- 
most due  west  to  Suffern,  and  then,  turning 
north,  continued  up  the  beautiful  Ramapo 
valley,  passing  through  Tuxedo  and  South- 
field,  to  Turner.  Here  we  turned  from  the 
main  north-and-south  route,  and  struck 
out  toward  the  west.  We  made  quick  time 
through  Chester  and  Goshen  to  Middletown, 
where,  turning  to  the  southwest,  we  trav- 
eled via  Otisville  and  Huguenot,  to  Port 
Jervis,  the  roads  up  to  this  point  almost 
perfect. 

"At  Port  Jervis  we  crossed  the  Delaware 
and  entered  Pennsylvania.  Then  com- 
menced our  ride  down  the  valley  of  the 
Delaware,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
the  hills  of  inhospitable  New  Jersey. 

"We  spent  the  night  at  Milford,  104 
miles  from  New  York.  Thirty-three  miles 
below  Milford  we  came  to  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap.  Five  miles  below  'The  Gap,' 
at  the  town  of  Portland,  the  road  leaves  the 
river,  and  then  come  ten  miles  of  road 
where  we  found  the  first  water  breaks  seen 
on  the  trip.  At  Martin's  Creek  the  road 
again  comes  back  to  the  river's  edge,  and 
there  is  a  fine  eight-mile  stretch  of  mac- 
adam to  Easton,  and  this  road  continues 
another  twelve  miles  south  of  Easton. 
Then  the  road  bears  inland,  and  thereafter 
we  did  not  again  see  the  Delaware.  After 
leaving  the  river  the  scenery  becomes 
rather  uninteresting  and  the  road  is  of 
varying  character.  But  as  one  nears 
Doylestown  the  good  roads  begin  again 
and  a  fine  macadam  highway  led  us 
through  Hatsboro,  Willow  Grove,  and  Jen- 
kinstown,  and  then  along  the  York  Road 
into  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 

"On  the  entire  225-mile  trip  we  found 
only  about  thirty  miles  of  roads  which 
could    not    be    considered    good,    and    the 


scenery,  particularly  along  the  Delaware 
River,  was  such  as  to  make  a  lasting  im- 
pression upon  us." 

Mr.  Johnston  declares  that  the  tourist 
who  follows  the  route  he  has  outlined  will 
have  "the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
has  signed  the  new  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— independence  of  a  State  in 
which  there  goes  into  more  costly  effect 
a  motor-vehicle  law  which  outrages  the 
sense  of  justice  of  those  tourists  who  ask 
for  nothing  more,  and  who  are  satisfied 
with  nothing  else,  than  a  square  deal  in  the 
use  of  the  public  highways."  Of  the  at- 
titude of  the  State  Government  in  New 
Jersey  he  says : 

"The  officials  took  the  ground  that  their 
State,  being  located  between  two  great 
centers  of  population,  was  entitled  to  heavy 
tribute  from  those  who  used  the  roads  in 
traveling  between  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  they  intimated  that,  no  matter 
how  vigorously  automobilists  might  de- 
nounce the  law,  they  would  nevertheless 
have  no  way  of  avoiding  contribution  to 
the  State  treasury  or  of  escaping  the  other 
provisions  of  the  law.  It  was  the  old 
question  of  'What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?'  To  the  autoist  resident  in  New 
Jersey  there  is,  unfortunately,  no  escape. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  decreased  revenue 
from  the  automobilists,  when  an  increase 
is  anticipated,  will  be  a  much  more  potent 
argument  with  the  State  authorities  at 
next  year's  session  of  the  Legislature  than 


ROUTE    FROM   NEW  YORK   TO   PHILADELPHIA, 
OMITTING    NEW    JERSEY'. 


would  any  plea  based  on  justice  or  on 
reason. 

"The  attractiveness  of  the  new  route  is 
such  that,  even  were  all  questions  of  State 
laws  laid  aside,  I  would  recommend  it  as 
one  of  the  best  two-day  trips  leading  from 
New  York  or  from  Philadelphia. 

"The  motor-car  is  now  beyond  the  stage 
in  which  it  was  only  considered  to  be  the 
toy  of  a  few  wealthy  or  enthusiastic 
persons.  It  is  used  very  largely  by  the  pro- 
fessional classes,  by  doctors,  agents,  com- 
mercial travelers,  judges  on  circuit,  trades- 
people, engineers,  and  even  archbishops 
and  bishops  are  benefiting  by  its  use.  It  is 
the  swiftest  thing  on  earth,  having  accom- 
plished 127  miles  an  hour,  or  well  over  two 
miles  in  one  minute.  It  is  stimulating  the 
road-maker  and  the  engineer.  Sanitation 
is  the  better  for  a  diminution  in  the  horse- 
droppings  in  the  street,  which  when  dried 
are  euphemistically  terme  1  dust.  Cities  will 
gain  also  in  the  welcome  diminution  in 
numbers  of  the  house-fly,  which  scientists 
tell  us  is  now  one  of  the  most  active  and 
potent  agents  in  spreading  diseases.  It 
will  thus  increase  health  as  well  as  com- 
fort." 

THE  ROUTE  BEYOND  VLADIVOSTOK 

Interest  in  the  New-York-to-Paris  race, 
temporarily  suspended  by  the  failure  to 
find  a  passable  road  in  Alaska,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  revive  after  the  cars  shall  have 
reached  Vladivostok,  where  they  are  to 
undertake  a  new  route  across  northeastern 
Asia.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times 
outlines  the  road  conditions  which  the  cars 
will  have  to  contend  with  between  Vladi- 
vostok and  Irkutsk.  These,  he  says, 
"present  anything  but  an  easy  trip." 
Recalling  the  fact  that  three  cars  last  year 
made  the  run  from  Peking  to  Paris,  he 
says  they  "started  at  a  favorable  season  of 
the  year,  while  the  New-York-to-Paris 
racers  will  arrive  in  Siberia  in  the  rainy 
season,  when  they  will  encounter  manv 
washouts  and  ether  difficulties."  He 
continues : 

"From  Vladivostok  along  the  line  of 
the  Transsiberian  Railroad  they  will  have 
to  cross  three  mountain  ranges  of  rather 
precipitous  ascents,  which  are  quite  as 
difficult  as  the  crossing  of  Wyoming.  There- 
are  many  unbridged  streams  that  will  be 
flooded  by  the  melting  snows  and  the 
heavy  rains.  Until  the  cars  arrive  at  Ir- 
kutsk they  will  be  covering  a  country  al- 
most as  little  populated  and  as  little  trav- 
eled as  the  frozen  tundra  of  the  north, 
which  they  planned  to  cross  from  East 
Cape  along  the  arctic  shores." 

Should      this      forbidding     country     be 
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illy  traversed,  however,  the  journey 
Irkutsk  may   i  e  altogether 

difficult: 

'From  Irkutsk  into  Pans  they  will  have 
a  reasonably  easy  journey.  Tho  7,000 
miles  remain  to  be  traversed  to  the  French 
tal,  they  were  covered  in  the  Peking- 
ce  in  exactly  forty  days.  As  this 
is  nearly  twite  the  distance  traveled  in 
Lng  the  United  States,  and  the  time 
;  less  than  required  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  the  comparatively  good 
road  conditions  become  apparent.  From 
Vladivostok  to  Irkutsk  is  in  round  figures 
3,000  miles.  These  should  take  another 
forty  davs.  Allowing  twenty-one  days  for 
the  passage  of  the  Pacific,  the  cars  should 
gel  away  from  Vladivostok  aboutMayis, 
and  should  reach  Paris  about  August  t." 

The  writer  recalls  that,  while  the  trip 
across  the  United  States  has  been  made  by 
automobiles  before,  none  "has  ever  faced 
such  conditions  as  these  cars  overcame; 
none  ever  attempted  to  brave  winter 
weather."  Similarly  "the  trip  across  Asia 
and  Europe  has  been  made,  but  never 
under  similar  conditions." 

GARAGE  CHARGES 

Some  rather  curious  light  on  garage 
charges  in  Great  Britain  as  compared  with 
the  United  States  is  obtainable  from  a 
recent  corres]  ondence  in  the  Autocar  (Lon- 
don ).  A  complaint  had  been  made  in  its 
columns  regarding  charges  in  Dunfermline, 
Scotland,  where  for  storing  a  car  from  a 
Saturday  afternoon  to  a  Friday  afternoon 
(practically  a  week)  the  charge  was  12s. 
6d.  (about  S3. 12).  The  complainant  who 
wrote  the  letter  warns  motorists  "to  be 
careful  to  make  inquiries  before  deciding 
on  any  particular  garage"  in  Dunfermline. 
To  an  American  motorist  this  charge  will 
appear  singularly  moderate.  Another 
Scotch  garage  proprietor,  feeling  called 
upon  to  defend  the  charge  of  his  brother  in 
business,  savs  in  detail  as  to  the  profit  left 
to  the  Dunfermline  garage-owner: 

"The  charge  is,  you  state,   12s.  6d.  for 

n  nights'  garage.     This  works  out  at 

roughly    is.   o^d.   per  night.     The  linn  in 

Dunfermline  will  probably  be  paying  some 

.   per  annum  rent    and    taxi's,  and   will 

during  that   period,  perhaps,  if  the  season 

1.  have  some  50  to   ico  touring-<  .1  r 

in  lor  garage  (certainly  nol  more,  as  Dun 
not  in  a  touring  route;.  A  nice 
paying  game,  is  it  not ,  at  is.  o£d.  per  nighl  ? 
During  the  time  the  car  was  a1  this  Dun- 
fermline garage  a  broken  pinion  in  the 
gear-box     was     replaced.     Tins    probablj 

mean-    that     a    mechanic-driver     used     the 

garage,   vices,   hand  lai  •   .  and    did 

the  work  himself.     The  use  of  these  tools 

1    .    I      Uppo  c.   included    in    the    i       g  '.<!     per 

night." 

The  writer  of  this  plea  for  the  del' 
owner  of  a  garage  in   Dundee,  where  the 
in  que  tion    itopl  in  il  1  ti  >ur.     I  [e  saj  1 
further: 


which  no  charge  was  made,  but  for  every 
gallon  of  which  I  have  to  pay.  Does  the 
owner  of  the  car  really  think  my  charge  of 
1  per  night  paid  me,  or  that  the  Dun- 
fermline firm's  charge  of  is.  gAd.  paid 
them"'  because  any  one  who  taKes  the 
trouble  to  go  into  the  matter  can  see  for 
himself  thai  it  did  not." 

Charges  such  as  these  would  make  merry 
the  heart  of  many  car-owners  in  the  United 
State.  The  American  owner's  heart  is 
now  made  glad  when  in  remote  districts  he 
occasionally  has  a  charge  of  only  75  cents 
for  storage  over  night. 

FEWER    FOREIGN    CARS  IMPORTED 

Statistics  of  the  motor-car  business  in 
this  country  for  recent  years,  as  discus t 
by  Weston  J.  Farwell  in  Motor  Print,  show 
that  American  cars  are  increasing  in  pop- 
ularity, and  that  foreign  ones  are  decreas- 
ing. During  the  past  six  years  there  were 
imported  4,641  pleasure-cars,  whose  aggre- 
gate value  abroad  was  $21,152,654.  De- 
livered in  this  country,  these  cars  increased 
in  cost  to  their  owners  50  per  cent.,  45  per 
cent,  representing  the  duty  and  5  per  cent., 
a  conservative  estimate,  for  freight,  which 
brings  the  final  cost  of  these  4,641  cars  up 
to  $31,728,1)81.  Many  of  the  cars  cost 
American  purchasers  $10,000  and  over, 
tho  their  average  value  in  Europe  was 
only  $4,558.  As  classified  by  years,  these 
importations  and  their  cost  make  the 
following  showing: 

Year.  Cars  Value. 

1  go  2 265  $3,581,990 

IQ03 267  2,927,508 

1904 605  2,240,000 

1905 1.054    3-972>298 

1 006 :»433    5,500,000 

1007 1,017    2,930,859 

Mr.  Farwell  notes  that  these  figures 
when  contrasted  with  the  value  of  the 
output  of  American  makers  in  recent  years 
reveal  some  interesting  facts.     He  savs: 

"They  show  conclusively  that,  owing  to 
the  increasing  popularity  of  the  medium- 
priced  car  and  the  acknowledged  excellence 
of    the    home    product,    the    bulk    of    the 

American  automobiles  is  being  directed  to 
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home  channels  The  excellence  of  Amer- 
ican cars  ranging  in  price  from  $2,000  to 
$4,000  has  improved  marvelously  within 
the  last  three  years. 

"The  value  of  the  American  automobile 
output  for  1907  as  recently  compiled  was 
$105,669,572.  This  was  very  nearly  double 
the  output  for  igo6,  roughly  S5q.000.000. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  year  1006  was  the 
banner  year  for  the  imported  cars,  their 
number  in  that  year  reaching  1,433  cars, 
valued  at  $5,500,000.  Last  year  1,017 
foreign  pleasure-cars  were  brought  to  this 
country  at  an  estimated  value  when  leav- 
ing Europe  of  $2.1)30,850.  The  percentage 
of  decrease  in  value  was  very  nearly  equal 
to  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  Amer- 
ican product.  To  these  1,017  pleasure-cars, 
however,  must  be  added  to  complete  the 
actual  imports  231  taxicabs,  10  omni- 
buses, and  1  amphibious  automobile,  the 
great  demand  that  has  recently  set  in  for 
taxicabs  having  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  total  number  of  importations  of  cars 
up  to  1,258,  a  falling  off  of  less  than  200 
from  iqo6.  In  1903  the  American  output 
was  $16,000,000;  10,04,  $24,500,000;  1905, 
$42,000,000;  1906,  $59,000,000:  1907, 
$105,669,572." 


THE  SOCIAL  VALUE  OF  THE  CAR 

Lord  Montague  of  Beaulieu,  who  edits 
The  Car  (London),  says  that  in  becoming 
an  ardent  motorist  somewhat  less  than 
ten  years  ago  he  found  many  of  his  friends 
and  relations  looked  upon  him  "as  a  nasty, 
vulgar  person  who  had  lost  caste  beyond 
all  hope,"  and  only  eight  years  ago  his  car 
"was  stopt  by  the  police  on  entering  the 
precincts  of  the  House  of  Commons,  al- 
tho  I  was  then  a  member  and  had  the 
right,  by  sessional  order,  to  demand  free 
egress  and  ingress."  Since  then  the  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  the  private,  attitude  toward 
motor-cars  has  measurably  altered.  A 
month  ago  Lord  Montague  gave  a  lecture 
on  cars  at  the  Royal  Institution,  where 
among  the  audience  were  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  presided.  Lord  Ray- 
leigh,  Sir  William  Crookes,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  (Lord  Alverstone),  and  Sir  James 
Crichton-Browne.     Lord   Montague    spoke 


"I    may    add    thai    while    the   car    was 
iraged  with  me  my  charge  was  »s.  per  day. 
•.  ,1    reduced  to  is.  6d   per  day,  as  t  he 
driver  thoughl  the  charge  too  high,     Dur- 
ing the  time  the  car  wa    here  it  went  out 
m  the  evenings,    coming  in  at    11    P.M.* 
meant     some   one    Staying    here    from 

6  till   ir.  and.  being  after  hours,  overtime 
had  to  be  paid.    There  were  also  lighl  and 

all  the  little  attention     and  helps  a  h  >u ring- 
car  driver  requires  and    receives,   and   of 
•  ■  the  necessary  water  for  washing,  for 


s<   1  Mi  ON   Till     ROD  11     I'M  LOWED    IN    TI1K    HRIARCI.lir-    RACE. 
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in  particular  of  the  influence  of  the  car  on 
modern  life,  saying: 

' '  The  effects  are  beginning  to  be  impor- 
tant. As  to  the  direct  trade  of  which  the 
motor-car  is  the  cause,  I  estimate  that  a 
sum  of  over  twelve  millions  sterling  is  al- 
ready invested  in  this  country  in  motor-car 
plant  and  machinery,  without  taking  into 
consideration  that  in  the  accessory  trades, 
which  are  also  important  financially.  More- 
over, the  output  of  the  motor-car  industry 
in  this  country  will  be  worth  not  less  than 
six  millions  sterling  during  the  present 
year.  In  other  directions  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  horse  vehicles,  and  the  way 
in  which  the  new  kind  of  locomotion  is 
changing  the  course  of  existing  trades,  such 
as  the  carriage-building  industry,  give  food 
for  reflection.  Coach-builders  are  now 
building  more  bodies  for  motor-cars  than 
horse  vehicles — in  itself  a  sign  of  the  chan- 
ging current  of  trade. 

"Up  to  twelve  years  ago  there  were 
many  main  roads  in  this  country  which 
were  almost  grass-grown  in  the  summer, 
while  in  other  places  they  were  often  in 
such  a  bad  condition  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  drive  a  vehicle  at  any  pace 
along  them.  One  of  the  most  important 
questions  of  the  day  is  the  establishment 
of  a  central  highway  board  to  superintend 
the  maintenance  of  main  roads.  Their 
management  to-day  is  in  the  hands  of 
thousands  of  local  authorities,  who  are 
nearly  all  working  on  different  systems  of 
road-making — entailing  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency. If  the  motor-car  compels  the  re- 
organization of  our  highway  system  on  a 
national  basis,  it  will  on  that  ground  alone 
be  worthy  of  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 

"The  social  effects  of  automobilism  are 
becoming  more  marked  every  year.  It  is 
decentralizing  the  towns  and  filling  up  the 
suburbs  and  the  country.  In  Mayfair  and 
Belgravia  there  have  never  been  so  many 
houses  to  let,  while  in  the  suburbs,  situated 
on  high  ground  to  the  north  or  south  of 
London,  houses  are  in  great  request.  Res- 
idents at  Wimbledon  and  Hampstead  are 
now  only  a  matter  of  some  twenty  minutes 
away  from  the  central  parts  of  London, 
and  better  air  and  absence  of  noise  are  pre- 
ferred to  the  rumble,  dust,  and  smells  of 
central  London.  High  rents  in  the  West- 
end,  as  in  the  East-end,  depend  upon  the 
number  of  people  wanting  to  live  in  a 
certain  locality,  close  to  their  work  or  their 
play.  Now  that  people  can  live  farther 
afield  and  get  to  their  work  without  undue 
loss  of  time,  the  pressure  upon  these  cen- 
tral localities  is  not  so  great,  and  down 
therefore  have  come  the  rents. 

"The  great  increase  in  the  week-end 
habit  to  some  extent  may  be  attributed  to 
the  increase  in  the  use  of  motor-cars.  Good 
railway  services  have  existed  for  some  time 
past  in  many  directions,  but  the  difficulty 
lay  in  getting  from  the  station  to  the 
country  house,  possibly  some  six  or  eight 
miles  away,  and  the  fact  that  the  best 
expresses,  stopping  only  at  a  few  important 
stations,  were  of  no  assistance  to  many 
dwellers  in  the  intermediate  country.  The 
motor-car  is  now  altering  these  conditions, 
for  at  important  stations  on  main  lines, 
every  Friday  and  Saturday,  will  be  seen 
motor-cars  waiting  to  take  their  owners 
and  their  guests  not  merely  four  or  six 
miles  to  their  homes,  but  often  anything 
between  ten  and  thirty  miles,  saving  some- 
times over  an  hour  from  door  to  door  which 
used  to  be  absorbed  by  changing  into  a 
slow  train  that  had  to  stop  at  all  inter- 
mediate stations. 

' '  Up  to  five  or  six  years  ago  people  only 
knew  the  immediate  locality  in  which  they 
lived,  and  except  they  were  ardent  hunting 
men  or  keen  cyclists  nothing  above  ten  or 
twelve  miles  away  was,  as  a  rule,  visited. 
But  now  the  more  distant  counties,  the 
landscapes   of   the   west   of   England,    the 


FRANCE,     ENGLAND,     ITALY,  AMERICA. 

When  purchasing  your  new  car  specify  Michelin  Compressed 
Tread  Tires,  a  type  exclusively  Michelin's  and  the  ONLY 
new  thing  in  the  tire  world.  Insist  on  this  equipment  and 
you  will  get  it.  Then,  whether  your  car  costs  $1,000  or 
$5,000  you  are  assured  of  the  best  tire  service  in  the  world 
— a  tire  equipment  that  the  greatest  and  most  expensive  cars 
give  their  purchasers.  In  this  point  at  least  your  car  will  be 
without  superior  and  you  will  have  the  most  in  tire  economy, 
durability,  convenience  and  satisfaction  that  money  can  buy. 
You  are  paying  for  tires  when  you  buy  your  car.  Insist  on 
having  those  which  give  the  greatest  value. 

The  Compressed  Tread  is  markedly  V-shaped.  When  mounted  on  a  rim  and  the  inner 
tube  inflated  the  rubber  on  the  tread  of  the  envelope  is  compressed  instead  of  being  dis- 
tended as  in  other  types  of  tires  This  compression  presents  a  greatly  added  resistance 
to  wear  or  to  puncture,  and  highly  increases  the  durability  and  consequent  economy  of 
the  tire.  While  cuts  in  an  ordinary  round  tread  envelope  tend  to  open  and  admit  water 
or  gravel,  the  compressed  tread  strongly  rejects  the  admittance  of  any  foreign  substance, 
in  addition  to  rendering  the  tire  much  less  liable  to  cuts  or  other  road  injuries. 

Cut  this  advertisement  out  and  send  it  to  the  manufacturer 
of  the  car  you  have  selected,  in  a  letter  specifying 
Michelin  Tires.      At  the  same  time  write  us 
the  name  of  the  car.     If  the  manufacturer 
does  not  immediately  accede  to  your 
request  we  will  at  once  inform  you 
of  several  very  excellent  makes  of 
the  same  price    and    class  which 
WILL  give  you  Michelins. 


NEW  YORK,  .  .  .  1763  Broadway 
CHICAGO,  .  1344  Michigan  Avenue 
DETROIT,  .  .  247  Jefferson  Avenue 
BOSTON,  .  .  895  Boylston  Street 
BUFFALO,  ...  908  Main  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 

426  Golden  Gate  Avenue 


WINS  AT  BRIARCLIFF 

An  Isotta  car,  Driven  by  Strang,  and  equipped  with  Michelin  Flat  Compressed 
Tread  Tires  and  Michelin  Demountable  Rims,  wins  the  greatest  speed  and  endur- 
ance contest  ever  held  in  this  country.  It  had  no  tire  trouble  whatever  and  used 
same  tires  throughout.  This  makes  a  clean  sweep  for  Michelins  in  EVERY  im- 
portant contest  here  and  abroad,  not  only  this  year  but  ever  since  motor  racing  began. 

MICHELIN    TIRE    CO.,    MILLTOWN,    N.    J 


LIFE   INSURANCE  BY  MAIL 

No  Agents     :    :     No  Middlemen 

The  POSTAL  LIFE  issues  Standard  Life  and  Endow- 
ment Policies  according  to  the  strict  insurance  laws  re- 
sulting from  recent  insurance  investigations.  Policy 
holders  enjoy  our  monthly-payment  privilege  and  have  the 
benefit  of  our  premium-reduction  plan  which  brings  insur- 
ance cost  down  to  where  it  ought  to  be. 


Send  for  our 
Companion  Booklets 


SEE  HOW  EASY  IT  IS" 
"SEE  HOW  SAFE  IT  IS' 


We'll  also  tell  you,  by  mail,  just  what  a  policy  will  cost  you      Simply 
state  in  your  letter— 1st.   Your  Age.    2nd.   Your  occupation. 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Dept.  B,  525-527  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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It  ys  a  Heap  of  Satisfaction 

Maxwell  owners  say — to  drive  a  car  you're  not  ashamed  of  in  any  company — one  that, 
like  a  well-bred  woman,  however  meagie  her  purse,  is  yet  at  home  in  the  best  society. 

Now  there  be  cars  which,  tho  sold  for  only  a  little  less  than  Maxwell's,  yet  have  such 
a  .shoddy  appearance — such  a  "dinky  "  aspect — such  a  "cheap  "  look — the  owners  always 
feel  like  apologizing  for  driving  them — tho  a  slim  purse  is  surely  no  disgrace. 

What  is  it  gives  to  such  cars  the  cheap  look  ?  It's  difficult  to  define.  Vet  it's  there 
— you  can't  escape  it  any  more  than  you  can  fail  to  notice  ill-breeding,  however  rich  the 
garb  with  which  it  is  clothed. 

Next  time  you  go  to  the  Country  Club,  the  golf  links,  anywhere  that  Wealth  and  Cul- 
ture meet,  note  how  many  Maxwell  cars  and  how  few  other  low  priced  ones  are  parked 
among  the  Foreign  Nobility  and  the  High  ('lass  American  machines. 

And  the  Maxwells  will  look  as  if  they  belonged  there;  the  others  like  a  country  bump- 
kin in  a  drawing-room — well  meaning  but  out  of  place. 

It's  this  indefinable  something — this  outward  appearance  that  somehow  tells  of  quality 
inherent — bred-in-the-bone  construction — has  given  Maxweils  the  title  "The  Aristocrats  of 
Moderate  Priced  Curs." 

Maxwell  cars  are  made  in  six  models;  ranging  in  price  from  $825  to  $3,000.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  model 
this  year  is  the  four  cylinder,  24-28  horse  power  family  touring  car  at  $1,750  -  same  chassis  equipped  with  "roadster" 
type  body,  seating  two  in  rear— same  price. 

The  catalog  tells  all  about  all  of  them — and  if  s  free. 


Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Co. 

Members  A  .  M.  C.  M.  A  . 

P.  O.  Box  3,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


&/2>t>9 


FACTORIES:  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


Newcastle,  Ind. 


PRESIDENT 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


"SIMPLO"  Automobile,  $600 

SOLID  OR   PNEUMATIC  TIRES 

The  car  that  always  gives  satisfaction.  Runs 
through  bottomless  mud  and  climbs  all  hills.  Has  12 
real  horse  power  that  is  always  ready  for  work  Low 
price,  high  Quality.  Will  outlast  any  other  car.  If 
you  want  the  best  Automobile  value,  write  for  our 
illustrated   booklet   today. 

COOK  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO  ,1024  N/Broadway,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


VICTOR   HAND   FORGED   AUTOMOBILES 

$550  Up.        12  H.  P.,  Air  Cooled 

Send  for  catalogue  describing  Runabouts,  4  pas- 
senger Car,  Victor  Pullman  and  Delivery  Wagons 

VICTOR  AUTOMOBILE  MFG.  CO.,  3932  Laclede  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


.  J£.m. 


How 
We  Prove 


$*V%j 


*!fW 


Model  S 
Runabout 

$850 


I 

Economy 


Model  T 
1  I'.issrngers 

$1000 


How  many  cars  are  there  that  come  out  openly  and  publish  sworn 
figures,  by  disinterested  owners,  showing  just  what  it  costs  to  run 
their  cars?  Not  isolated  casus  of  "luck"  economy,  but  averages  represent- 
ing all  sorts  ot  service— hills,  mountains,  rough  and  sandy  roads,  through 
snow  and  mud.    This  is  exactly  what  we  have  done  to  prove,  by  owners' 
own  testimony,  that  the  single-cylinder  Cadillac  is 

The  Most  Economically  Operated  Car  in  the  World  To-day 

Fifty  cent  sa  week  for  repairs;  18  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline— these  are  the  averages 
that  bring  all  the  pleasures  Ol  motoring  within  reach  of  most  every  family.    The 
first  cost  speaks  for  itself.     Read  this  interesting  story  of  economy  in 

"  The  Truth  About  the  Automobile 
and  What  I*  Costa  to  Maintain  One" 


sent  free  on  request  for  Booklet  No.  23. 

1  he  single-cylinder  ( iadillac  is  a  powerful,  finely-balanced,  mechan- 
ically perfect  car.      16,000  in  use— many  of  them  have  covered 
00,000  miles  and  are  still  iron        I  aslly  the  most  de- 

pendable,  serviceable  automobile  ever  put  on 
*\j  wllecls-     Described  in  Catalog  T  23. 

Prim  IncluiU  f.iir  ,l,nh  oil  lamfi.  tail 
lamp  tnul  hum. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Membet  A. I. .A.M. 


mountains  of  Wales,  the  lakes  of  Cumber- 
land, the  dales  o1  Yorkshire,  the  beauties 
of  the  Western  Highlands,  which  were  only 
dimly  visible  from  a  train  or  occasionally 
through  the  medium  of  cumbersome  horse 
vehicles,  are  within  the  reach  ot"  thousands. 
"Every  French  motorist  who  lands  here, 
and  every  British  motorist  who  goes 
abroad,  learns  to  know  the  other  nation 
better,  to  understand  its  manners  and 
habits,  and  to  enter,  to  a  certain  extent, 
into  its  political  and  social  life.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  friendly  feeling  between 
English  and  French  motorists  has  largely 
helped  to  foster  and  assist  the  entente 
cordiale,  which  has  had  so  great  an  effect 
upon  European  politics." 


Doubtful. — "For  my  part,"  said  one,  "I  think 
Fred  is  very  bright  and  capable.  I  am  confident 
he  will  succeed."  "Yes,"  replied  the  other,  "he  is 
certainly  a  worthy  young  man,  but  I  doubt  whether 
he  had  head  enough  to  fill  his  father's  shoes." — 
Exchange  quoted  in  The  Christian  Register. 


Blessing  Free. — "And  will  you  give  us  your 
blessing?"  asked  the  eloping  bride,  returning  to  the 
parental  roof. 

"Freely,"  replied  the  old  man.  "No  trouble  about 
the  blessing,  but  board  and  lodging  will  be  at  regular 
rates." — The  United  Presbyterian. 


The  Lack. — Kxicker — "There  are  plenty  of 
books  telling  how  to  save  life  while  waiting  for  the 
doctor." 

Bocker — "Yes.  What  we  need  is  one  telling  the 
young  doctor  how  to  save  life  while  v/aiting  for  the 
patient." — Harper's  Bazar. 


Her  Way. — "I  wouldn't  cry  like  that  if  I  were 
you,"  said  a  lady  to  little  Alice. 

"Well,"  said  Alice,  between  her  sobs,  "you  can 
cry  any  way  you  like,  but  this  is  my  way." — The 
United  Presbyterian. 


Confused. —  Knicker — "Did  Jones  get  excuses 
confused? " 

Bocker — "Yes;  told  his  boss  that  he  had  been 
detained  at  the  office  and  his  wife  that  he  had  been 
up  with  the  baby." — New  York  Sun. 


Truthful. — Small  Boy — "I  want  some  medicine 
to  reduce  flesh." 

Drug  Clerk — "Anti-fat?" 
Small  Boy — "No,  uncle." — Judge. 


An  Authority. — Bibbs — "I  understand  that  you 
lost  money  on  that  chicken- raising  experiment  of 
yours? " 

Boggs — "Yes.  I  did:  but  I  expect  to  get  it  all 
back  again.  I'm  writing  a  book  on  how  to  raise 
chickens. " — Herald  and  Presbyter. 


No  Pauper.  -"Whatever  you  do,  dear,"  wrote 
the  ardent  lover,  "don't  show  my  letters  to  you  to 
any  one." 

"Have  no  fear,  dearest."  came  the  reply.  "I'm 
just  as  much  ashamed  of  them  as  you  are." 

And,  with  that,  the  engagement  became  a  matter 
of  history.  —Judge. 


An  Outrage. — "So  y»u  have  decided  to  get  an- 
other physician." 

"I  have,"  answered  Mrs  Cumrox.  "The  idea  of 
his  prescribing  flaxseed  tea  and  mustard  plasters  for 
people  as  rich  as  we  are."      Herald  and  Presbyter. 


A  Wonderful  Tonic 
HOKSFOKD'S     ACID     PHOSPHATE. 

Cooling,  refreshing  and  Invigorating.    Dispels  that 
tired  feeling  daring  spring  and  Summer. 


Our  readen  are  Hiked  (0  mention  Thi  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

A  Sunset  Song. 

By  John-  B.  Tabb. 

Fade  not  yet,  O  summer  day. 
For  ray  love  has  answered  "Yea." 
Keep  us  from  the  coming  Night, 
Lest  our  blossom  suffer  blight. 

"Fear  you  not:   if  love  be  true. 
Closer  will  it  cleave  to  you; 
'Tis  the  darkened  hours  that  prove 
Faith  or  faithlessness  in  love." 

— Harper's  Magazine  (May). 


The  Vagabonds. 

By  "Frederic  Lorn." 

Ye  build  you  houses  of  your  creeds 
Or  live  in  those  ye  never  built; 

We  go  the  winds'  way;  no  one  heeds, 
We  filch  our  freedom,  risk  the  guilt. 

Ye  spin  you  webs  of  thin  belief 

To  lure  the  unthinking  from  without; 

No  easy  Yes  we  hold  in  fief, 

We  are  the  vagabonds  of  doubt. 

Ye  fear  all  force,  or  show  of  might. 
Ye  think  Restraint  is  all  life's  art; 

We  learn  all  weathers,  day  and  night; 
Behold!  ours  is  the  better  part! 

Your  roofs  will  fall,  your  webs  be  torn 
For  gazing  with  unseeing  eyes; 

Our  vigil  is  for  thought  unborn, 
We  sentinel  the  great  Surmise. 

—  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (May). 


FRIENDS  HELP 
St.  Paul  Park  Incident. 


"  After  drinking  coffee  for  breakfast  I  al- 
ways felt  languid  and  dull,  having  no  ambi- 
tion to  get  to  my  morning  duties.  Then 
in  about  an  hour  or  so  a  weak,  nervous 
derangement  of  the  heart  and  stomach  would 
come  over  me  with  such  force  I  would  fre- 
quently have  to  lie  down. 

"  At  other  times  I  had  severe  headaches; 
stomach  finally  became  affected  and  diges- 
tion so  impaired  that  I  had  serious  chronic 
dyspepsia  and  constipation.  A  lady,  for 
many  years  State  President  of  the  W.  C.  T. 
TL,  told  me  she  had  been  greatly  benefited 
by  quitting  coffee  and  using  Postum'Food 
Coffee ;  she  was  troubled  for  years  with 
asthma.  She  said  it  was  no  cross  to  quit 
coffee  when  she  found  she  could  have  as  de- 
licious an  article  as  Postum. 

"  Another  lady,  who  had  been  troubled 
with  chronic  dyspepsia  for  years,  found  im- 
mediate relief  on  ceasing  coffee  and  begin- 
ning Postum  twice  a  day.  She  was  wholly 
cured.  Still  another  friend  told  me  that 
Postum  Food  Coffee  was  a  God-send  to  her, 
her  heart  trouble  having  been  relieved 
after  leaving  off  coffee  and  taking  on  Postum. 

"So  many  such  cases  came  to  my  notice 
that  I  concluded  that  coffee  was  the  cause  of 
my  trouble  and  I  quit  and  took  up  Postum. 
I  am  more  than  pleased  to  say  that  my  days 
of  trouble  have  disappeared.  I  am  well  and 
happy."  "There's  a  reason."  Read  "The 
Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


All  That  You  Have  Heard  of 
Elmore  Success  is  Literally  True 


3 -Cylinder 

Elmore 

$1750.00 


4-Cylinder 

Elmore 

$2500.00 


Elmore  Town  Car 
Elmore  Taxicar  - 

For  five  years  an  aggregate  of  sev- 
eral thousand  Elmore  owners  have 
been  spreading  the  valveless,  two- 
cycle  propaganda. 

Within  the  past  year  the  entire 
automobile  world  has  come  to 
realize  that  this  dark  horse  in  the 
race  for  high-grade  supremacy 
has  forged  past  the  field  into  first 
place  in  point  of  sales-success. 

To-day  the  Elmore  factory  is  the  only 
one  in  America  increasing  its  out- 
put over  1 907,  and  the  only  one 
which  cannot  meet  the  demand. 

This  remarkable  state  of  affairs  is 
due  to  the  inherent  operative  and 
economical  advantages  of  the 
Elmore  itself,  and  to  the  enthu- 
siasm hundreds  of  owners  have 
shown  in  going  out  of  their  way 
to  tell  their  remarkable  experi- 
ence with  the  car. 


Send  for  1908  Literature. 


$2250.00 
$2250.00 

Your  agent  is  telling  you  the  simple 
truth  when  he  says  he  will  not  have 
enough  cars  to  meet  the  demand. 

Many  an  Elmore  agent  would 
gladly  pay  a  premium  for  more 
cars,  but  altho  the  output  has 
been  increased,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  refuse  all  requests 
for  a  larger  allotment. 

The  Elmore  Town  Cars  and  Taxi- 
cars  are  meeting  with  the  same 
success. 

In  drastic  street,  park  and  hill  emer- 
gency tests  in  New  York  with  the 
best  other  town  cars  built,  the 
Elmore  literally  ran  away  from 
competition. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  Boston 
— the  same  thing  will  happen  in 
every  city  in  the  country,  in  which 
the  Elmore,  valveless,  two-cycle 
engine  comes  into  active  compe- 
tition with  other  types  of  town 
cars  and  taxicars. 


THE  ELMORE  MFG.  CO.,  1 704  Amanda  St.,  CLYDE,  OHIO 


Everything   For    The   Automobile  FM  ai\d  Olipal  (KOtOI  BllQgy 


SUPPLIES  AND  PARTS 

AT  LOWEST  PRICFS 
Our  1908  Catalog 
just  out— 200  pages, 
iooo  illustrations, 
5000  descriptive 
prices.  Sent  Free. 
NEUSTADT  AUTOMOBILE  A\D  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
3933  Olive  St.,    St.  Louis,  Mo 


$250  "SUCCESS"  AUTOMOBILE 

Practical,  durable,  economical  and 

absolutely  safe.      A  light    strong. 

steel-tired  Auto-Bupgy        Suitable 

for  city  or  country  use.    Speed  from 

4  to  40  miles   an    hour       Our  1908 

Model  has  an  extra  powerful   en 

cine,  patent  ball-bearing  wheels, 

price,  $275.    AIpo  10  h.  p.,  $400.    Kuhber  Tires,  $25.00  extra. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature.    Address 

SUCCESS  AUTO-BUGGY  MFG.  CO.,  inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mullins  Steel  Boats  Can't  Sink 

— the  fastest  and  safest  boats  built.  Made  of  pressed  steel  plates,  with  air 
chambers  in  each  end  like  a  life  boat,  they  are  absolutely  safe.  Faster, 
lighter  and  more  buoyant  than  wooden  boats — practically  indestructible — 
they  don't  leak,  crack,  dry  out  or  wear  out,  and  every  boat  is  absolutely 
guaranteed.  The  ideal  boats  for  pleasure,  summer  resorts,  boat  liveries,  etc. 
Send  for  catalog  of  Motor  Boats — Marine  Engines 
— Row  Boats — Hunting  and  Fishing  Boats. 
THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  COMPANY,  143  Franklin  St.,  Salem,  Ohio. 
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The 
Pen's 

the  thing1 

felt's  the  Gold  Pen 
that  is  the  lite — the 
real  basis  of  value 
and  usefulness  in 
any  fountain  pen. 
The  thorough  reli- 
ability  of 


MABIE,  TODD  &  CO.* 


/WMTX/A /*£# 


is  due  to  the  abso- 
lute mechanical  and 
scientific  perfection 
of  its  Gold  Pen  in 
connection  with  our 
feed,  which  is  made 
on    Nature's    Laws. 

This  has  made  the  Swan 
Fountain  Pen  far  superior  to 
any  other  ever  put  on  the  market. 

It  is  thoroughly  dependable 
— always  ready  to  write  at  the 
lightest  touch. 

Our  illustrated  booklet  tells  about 
the  Swan  Pen     Write  for  it  today. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  CO.,  DePt.  k 

Established  1843 
17  Maiden  Lane     149  Dearborn  St. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

London       Pari*       Brussels       Manchester 


^~ 


TYPEWRITER     BARGAINS 

(15.00  and  op,  Many  <>r  these 
machines  have  been  in  use  loss 
than  -ixt,*  days,  are  as  good  an 
new,  and  we  guarantee  them  t" 
give  exactly  the  same  service. 
Write  as  before  yon  bny,  stating 
make  of  machine  yon  prefer 
We  will  give  poo  the  beat  tj  pe 
writer  bargains  ever  offered 
I  shipped  subject  to  examination 

Mrl   \l  BHUH     I  1  II  »  Ml  I  It  r  X. 

I  1:1  Osarft  KMic.,  st.  teals,  He. 


3.000."'l0.00Q 

1  A  Year  in  the 

REAL  ESTATE 
BUSINESS 


Wo  will  touch  yoa  hy  mall  h>al  Mats,  General  Prokorage, 
and  Insurance,  and  sppi  lat  )  fl  Special  Representative 
of  thsl  srsals  tateaDdbroksrageeompaas 

Dsntwillglvs  yon  mors  ota tollable 

property  to  handletnansnfotberlnttltutlon, and  you  oenooin* 
■  it  tatarfsrlngwlth  roam  ipstlon 

end  without  any  In  vest nt  of  capital,  ACom  morels  I  Law 

Course  fro*  to  each  representative.  Write  for  6ft>p  si 

Ifw    The  Cross  Company.    1,'iQD  Reaper  Block.  Chicago 


The  Flower  Factory. 

By   Plorei  ck  Wilkinson. 

Lisabetta.  Marianina.  i-'iametta.  Teresina. 

Tliey  are  winding  stems  of  roses,  one  by  one.  one  by 
"tie — 
children  who  have  never  learned  to  play 

Teresina  softly  crying  that  her  fingers  ache  to-day, 

Tiny   Piametta  noddiriK  when   the   twilight   slips  in, 
«ra>. 
above  the  clattering  street,  ambulance  and  fire- 
gong  beat. 

They  sit.  curling  crimson  petals,  one  by  one.  one  by 
one. 

Lisabetta,  .Marianina.  Fiametta,  Teresina, 

They  have  never  seen  a  rose-bush  nor  a  dew-drop  in 
the  sun. 

They  will  dream  of  the  vendetta.  Teresina,  Fiametta. 

Of  a  Black  Hand  and  a  Face  behind  a  grating; 

They  will  dream  of  cotton  petals,  endless,  crimson, 
suffocating. 

Never  of  a  wild-rose  thicket  nor  the  singing  of  a 
cricket ; 

But  the  ambulance  will  bellow  through  the  wanness 
of  their  dreams, 

And  their  tired  lids  will  flutter  with  the  street's  hys- 
teric screams. 

Lisabetta,  Marianina,  Fiametta,  Teresina. 

They  are  winding  stems  of  roses,  one  by  one,  one  b\ 

one. 
Let  them  have  a  long,  long  play  time,  Lord  of  Toil, 

when  toil  is  done' 
Fill  their  baby  hands  with  roses,  joyous  roses  of  the 

sun.  — McClure's  Magazine  (May). 


Spikenard. 

By  John  Ayscough. 

At  first  the  alabaster's  selfish  round 
Held  all  thy  fragrance  in  its  prison  hard, 
Its  cold,  ungenerous  continent,  that  bound. 
Close  in  itself,  the  wedded  fumes  of  nard 
And  cassia  and  sweet  stacte  and  ripe  myrrh: 
As  in  a  mine  the  gold  is  rich  in  vain 
Or  in  its  cave  the  jewel  can  not  blaze 

She  brake  the  box:  lo!  all  the  odors  stir 

And  flood  the  house  with  sweetness,  like  a  main 

That  breaks  its  dikes  and  drowns  the  lowland  ways. 

So  my  rich  love,  lock'd  in  my  heart  for  thee, 
Did  yield  no  perfume  to  the  world  beside 
Hit,  breaks  my  heart,  and  all  that's  sweet  in  me. 
My  incense  to  thee,  scatters  far  and  wide. 

—  The  Academy  (London,  April  18). 


The   Kesson   of  the   Trees. 
By  Richard  Kikk. 

er,   I   learn  this  lesson  from  the  trees 
Not  to  grow  old.      The  mapk  by  my  door 
I'  its  forth  green  leaves  >    <  heerfly  as  I. 
When  I  was  taller  than  this  selfsame  I 
Put  forth  ni\   youthful  longings.     1  have  erred, 
Standing  a  bleak  and  barren  leafless  thing 
Aiuniu:  mj  hi  1  1  am  shamed 

I  will  not  be  less  hi  I  in   the  lie 

I  will  no  ire; 

ndeavor: 

I  will  l>e  young  in    heart   until   1   die 

LifiptHi  oil's  Magazine  (May). 


I  In-    Heart     Kniincl  h.- 


By   Ch  \ki  "i  1  !■    W11  son 


Sometimes  m\  little  wo  '  to  rest, 

B  Old    poet   9 
Ol    hen  vmi:  hoof,  and  bat  I  le   ' 

And  dying  knight,  and  trampled  warriot  < 

StCI  I  1     1'Cloli 

e  with  scorn,  as  they  m>  grief  w 
A  mere  child,  schooled  t.  pon  the 


Goodyear  Tires 

[Carry  Morel 

.'  These  ore  the  reasons:    I, 

Goodyear  Tires  ha\e   the 

'strength   of  solid  tires  with" 

r    the    resiliency    of    soft    ones. 

Only  our  own  exclusive  process  of 

'tire  building  cun  combine  these  two 

' Qualities  perfectly;. 

Good} ear   Tires    nre    made    t5   per 
cent  larser  than  any  other  tires  rated 
at  the  same  size.     Consequently  they 
will   easily  take  15  per  cent  over  the 
u-tuil  tire  capacity. 

Write  for  booklet.  "How  to  Select  an 
Auto-Tire,"  and   let  us  show   you  by 
pictures  and   descriptions  just  how 
our  tires  are  mude. 


Call  nt  nnv  of  our  branches  and  see 
the  Goody  ear  Detachable  Auto-Tires 
on  Universal  Kims — alsothe  Goodyear 
Clincher  with  quick  detachable  feat  11  re. 
Branches  and  Agencies:  Boston.  261  Dartmouth 
Street;  Cincinnati.  317  E.  Fifth  Street;  Los 
Anseles,  932  S.  Slain  Street;  Denver;  Philadel- 
phia. 1404  Ridge  A  venae;  New  York,  114th  Street 

and  Broadway  ;  SanFrancisco,  508  Golden  Gate 
Avenue;  Chicago,   82-84   Michigan   Avenue; 

Cleveland  :Rt.  Ir.nl*  7t").7UM"-"»n  Street ; 

Buffalo,    719    Main   Street;    Detroit.    251 
Jefferson  Avenue;  Pittsburg  59*x  Ce 

ter     Avenue;    Seattle.      001    S, nd 

Avenue.  Omaha.  2010 Kn mam 

St.;    Blilw  mkee,   190-196 

Eighth  SL 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  £>  RUBBER  CO. 
Liberty  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 


Fattest  Cruising    Motor   Boat  in  the   World 

of  its  length  and  beam.  Yacht  "GRAYLING"  is  equipped 
with  three  40  h.  p.,  4  cylinder.  Gray  Motors  (120  h.  p.); 
winner  of  the  Time  Prize  in  the  200  mile  race  on  Lake  Erie, 
Aug.  11,  1907 — write  for  interesting  story  of  the  race. 

But  these  very  engine*  with  which  the 
"Grayling"  made  th»-  fastest  ..me  are 
not  one  bit  better  than  our  $67.50 
■ — 2^  h.  p   engine.    Every  Gray 
~  Motor  must  he  absolutely  per- 
fect before  it  leaves  ourfactory. 

$9750 

Complete  Boat  Outfit 
(HOT  bare) 

Shaft.  Propeller 
Wheel.  Stuffing 
Box,  Muffler.  Bat- 
teries, Spark  Coil, 
Wire  Switch,  etc 

Write  for  new  1908  Catalog  today. 

21/  h.  p.  guaranteed  to  develop  gfc/J'T  CA 
/2  814   h.  p.     Complete  Outfit  »PO  I  ,%J\f 

Our  enormous  5  story  factory  is  the  largest  and  moat 
modernly  equipped  plant  tn  the  world  devoted  exclu. 
si vely  to  manufacturing §-cycle  Marine  Motor*.  Gray  Engines 

are  bigfa  grade  in  every  detail  of  motors  ami  outfit  regardless  of 

the   low    prices.      Get  description    of  the    wonderful   1908 
motors— Hi  to  40  h.  p. 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO.,  59  Leib  Street,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


For  Sale  at  a  Bargain 

AT  CLAVERACK,  Near  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

The  property  known  as  Rndson  Hirer  institute,  it  consists 
of  '.'ti  ncree  of  hind  nnd  two  large  bnildihgs,  containing 
about  280  rooms.  Suitable  for  Summer  Boarding  House, 
School,  Sanitarium,  Home  torOonvaleecenfes.  Aired  People, 
or  Orphan  Asylum.  Von  healthy.  Good  spring  water. 
pond,  gymnasium,  and  athletic  field  on  promisee.  Price 
►12,000       kddreea 

JOHN  C.  HAVEMEYER.  Yonkers.  N.  Y 
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Tricked  for  a  part  of  wo  and  sombre-drest. 

"Lo,  who  art  thou,"  they    ask,  "that  thou  shouldst 

fret 
To  find,  forsooth,  one  single  heart  undone? 
The  page  thou  tumest  there  is  purple-wet 
With  blood  that  gushed  from  Caesar  overthrown! 
Lo,  who  art  thou  to  prate  of  sorrow?"     Vet, 
This  little  wo,  it  is  my  own.  my  own! 

—  From  McClure's  (May). 


PERSONAL 

When  Grant  Was  a  Colonel. — In  the  early  days 
of  the  Civil  War,  when  (J.  b.  Grant  was  but  an  in- 
experienced colonel  guarding  railroad  supplies  along 
Salt  River  in  northeast  Missouri,  he  came  in  close 
contact  with  a  community  full  of  Southern  sym- 
pathizers. The  presence  of  several  companies  of 
bluecoats  in  the  neighborhood  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  exodus  of  the  Southerners  ior  the  woods. 
Colonel  Grant'-;  tact  anu  gentleness  in  dealing  with 
the  situation  are  characteristic  of  the  great  soldier's 
later  methods.  To  quote  from  the  Paris,  Mo., 
Mercury: 

Many  families  left  for  fear  of  trouble  or  insult  from 
the  soldiery.  Colonel  Grant  issued  a  proclamation 
to  all  of  them  to  return  and  get  acquainted  with 
him.  Some  thought  it  but  a  subtle  means  to  make 
prisoners  of  them,  such  was  their  dread  of  the  enemy, 
John  V.  Cox  was  among  those  who  had  fled  to  Florida. 
the  town  in  Monroe  County  where  Mark  Twain  was 
born.  Mr.  Cox,  tho  a  strong  Southerner,  decided 
to  risk  Colonel  Grant's  prorfer  of  friendship  and  put 
his  head  in  the  lion's  mouth.  So  he  loaded  his  family 
and  a  few  neighbors  into  a  lumber  wagon  and  drove 
out  to  the  camp.  Not  long  afterward  the  quiet  man, 
whom  the  people  here  knew  and  respected  as  a  plain, 
fair-fighting  soldier,  was  in  command  of  all  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  while  two  less  considerate  near- 
by commanders,  both  of  higher  rank  than  Grant, 
were  forgotten  save  by  the  friends  and  relatives  o: 
those  who  had  suffered  by  their  action. 

Colonel  Grant  made  Mr.  Cox  and  his  friends  come 
into  his  tent  and  treated  all  guests  with  finest  cour- 
tesy, inviting  them  to  dine  with  him.  In  fact,  he 
treated  these  people  of  hostile  views  just  the  same  as 


TRAINED  NURSE 
Remarks  about  Nourishing:  Food. 


"A  physician's  wife  gave  me  a  package  of 
Grape-Nuts  one  day,  with  the  remark  that 
she  was  sure  I  would  find  the  food  very 
beneficial,  both  for  my  own  use  and  for  my 
patients.  I  was  particularly  attracted  to  the 
food,  as  at  that  time  the  weather  was  very 
hot  and  I  appreciated  the  fact  that  grape- 
Nuts  requires  no  cooking. 

"The  food  was  deliriously  crisp,  and  most 
inviting  to  the  appetite.  After  making  use 
of  it  twice  a  day  for  three  or  four  weeks,  I 
discovered  that  it  was  a  most  wonderful  in- 
vigorator.  I  used  to  suffer  greatly  from 
exhaustion,  headaches  and  depression  of 
spirits.  My  work  had  been  very  trying  at 
times  and  indigestion  had  set  in. 

"Now  I  am  always  well  and  ready  for  any 
amount  of  work,  have  an  abundance  of  act- 
ive energy,  cheerfulness  and  mental  poise. 
I  have  proved  to  my  entire  satisfaction  that 
this  change  has  been  brought  about  by 
Grape-Nuts  food. 

"Th.  fact  that  it  is  predigested  is  a  very 
desirable  feature.  I  have  had  many  remark- 
able results  in  feeding  Grape-Nuts  to  my 
patients,  and  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
the  food.  My  friends  constantly  comment 
on  the  change  in  my  appearance.  I  have 
gained  9  pounds  since  beginning  the  use  of 
this  food."  "There's  a  Reason."  Read 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


ELECTRICS 


VEHICLES  OK  GREAT  UTILITY 
FOR  THE   BUSINESS  MAN 


ELECTRIC    STANHOPE 

Please  write  to  nearest  Branch  House  for  full 
information  regarding  cost,  private  installation 
of  charging  apparatus  and  folder  describing 
various  models. 

BRANCHES: 


Boston,  Mars. — Studebaker  Bros.  Co. 
of  New  York,  1020  Boylston  Strert 
(Sub  Branch) 

Chicago,  III  —  Studebaker  Bron.  Mfg. 
Co.,  378-388  WabRHh  Ave. 

Cleveland,  Ohio — Studebaker  Automo- 
bile Co.,  2064  Euclid  Avenui 

Dallas,  Texas— Studebiiker  BrOB.  Mfg. 
Co.  ,317-319  Klin  Street 

Denver,  Colo.  —  Studebaker  Automo- 
bile Co  ,  1536  Broadway 

Kansas  City,  Mo.—  Stu<leb;tker  Bros. 
Mfg.  Co.,  13th  and  Hickory  Streets 

New  York  City— Studebaker  Bros.  Co. 
of  New  York.  Broadway  and  48th  St. 


Philadelphia,    Pa.— Studebaker    Bros. 

Co.   of  New  York.  330  North  Broad 

Street  (Sub  Branch) 
Portland,  Ore. — Studebaker  Bros.  Co. 

Northwest,  330-336  East  .Morrison  St. 
Salt    Lake    City,      Utah— Studebaker 

BrOS.  Co.  Of  Utah,  157  State  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. — Studebaker  Bros. 
Co.  of  California,  Mission  and  Fre- 
mont Streets 
SEATTLE,  Wash.  —  Studebaker  Bros.  Co. 
Northwest,  308  First  Avenue,  So. 
i  Sub   Branch) 

SELLING    AGENCY: 
St.  Louis,  Mo. —  Union  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Co. 


'^JO  business  man 
who  has  ever  used 
a  Studebaker  Electric 
Runabout  or  Stanhope 
for  visiting  his  bank, 
his  attorney,  going  to 
and  from  his  home,  to 
his  office,  to  luncheon, 
or  on  the  score  of 
other  short  excursions 
he  finds  it  necessary  to 
make  every  day,  ever 
again  desires  to  utilize 
any  other  conveyance 
whatever. 

For  such  use  a  Studebaker 
Electric  is  as  handy  as  the 
formerly  so  popular  bicycle, 
with  all  the  comforts  of  a 
carriage.  It  dispenses  with 
the  need  of  a  chauffeur, 
coachman,  or  cabby,  is 
always  ready  to  start  upon 
a  moment's  notice,  and  is 
unaffected  by  heat,  cold  or 
inclement  weather. 

Under  the  new  Studebaker  plan 
for  individual  charging,  the  Stude- 
baker Electric  Car  is  the  most 
economical  means  in  existence 
for  transporting  individual  pas- 
sengers in  a  city  or  town. 


AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 


Main  Factory  : 
General  Office : 


South  Bend,  Ind. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Fifteen  prize  studies  by  practical 
teachers,  covering  the  subject  of 
teaching  in  a  broad  and  helpful 
way.  12iiio,  cloth,  $1.00  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and   London. 


SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING.... 


$500  BRUSH 


Designed 
by 

Alanson 
P.  Brush 


Brush's  Design — "the  know  why  and  how" 
Single   cylinder — few  parts,  little  trouble 
Light  in  weight  — great  power,  little  expense 

Made  thoroughly  and  right- not  a  toy  or  make- 
shift. Upright  motor  under  hood,  a  marvel  of  ac- 
cessibility; satisfactory  on  solid  tires  at  moderate 
speed;  on  pneumatics  ($50  extra),  rides  like  a 
baby  carriage  up  to  26  miles  an  hour.  25  to  40 
miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline.  For  service  prima- 
rily, yet  comfortable  and  classy. 

Write  now  for  catalog  and  full  particulars. 

BRUSH  RUNABOUT  CO. 
33  Baltimore  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Measured  by  its  Importance  to  the  Automobile  the  Woodworth  Tread 
is  the  BIGGEST  THING  ON  THE  HiGHW  AY 


s 


kWOODWORTH 

ADJUSTABLE  T  R£AD     DETACHABLE 

Positively  Prevents  Punctures.  Prolongs  the  Life  of  tho 
Tire  and  Saves  Mori-  Than  Half  the  Tire  Bill.  With  reason- 
able rare,  skidding  and  skidding  accidents  practically  im- 
possible. Makes  the  running  of  the  automobile  safer,  more 
comfortable  and  far  more  economical.  Not  an  experiment, 
but  a  proved  success,  tried  out  in  millions  of  miles  od  all 
kinds  of  roads  and  under  all  possible  conditions.  Thou- 
sands in  use.     Our  new  catalog  tells  all  about  it.     Free  on  request. 

LEATHER  TIRE  GOODS  CO.,  Newton  Upper  Falls.  Mass. 

New  York  Store,  1662  Broadway. 
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Write  for  Free  Book  on 

Summer  Furniture 

Ford  &  Johnson's  Fiber  -  Rush  Furniture  is 
trade  of  an  exceedingly  toush,  tenacious  fiber 
treated  by  our  own  exclusive  process.  The  fiber  is 
rendered  moi  turcproof— heat-proof — cold-proof 
—capable  of  resisting  the  influcnceof  any  climate. 
Furniture  made  of  Ford  &  Johnson  Fiber-Rush  is 
as  strong  and  lasting  as  wooden  furniture,  and  is 
far  more  artistic.  It  will  not  injure  the  most  deli- 
cate fabric  and  will  not  sliver,  break  nor  crumble. 
It  is  not  only  the  furniture  for  the  summer  home — 
the  lawn — the  porch— yachts  and  boats — but  the 
furniture  for  the  home  all  Hie  year. 

Our  book  tells  you  how,  at  moderate  cost,  to 
make  your  home  most  inviting-  and  attractive.  It 
illustrates  by  photographs,  artistic  arrangements 
of  Living. Diningand  Bed  Rooms,  Reception  Halls, 
Dens  and  Porches,  all  furnished  in 

Fiber-Rush 
Furniture 

This  light,  durable  material  lends  itself  to  so 
many  graceful  designs  that  it  is  preferred  to  heavy 
■wooden  pieces.  The  soft  green  shade  which  is  a 
p.irl  of  the  liber  itself  and  whieh  it  retains  as  long 
as  (he  furniture  is  used,  harmonizes  with  any  color 
scheme,  and  always  gives  the  impression  of  refine- 
ment and  elegance.  It  is  so  easily  moved  that  it 
takes  most  of  the  labor  out  of  sweeping,  dusting 
and  house-cleaning. 

We  make  Chairs,  Rockers,  Conversation  Chairs. 
Roman  Seats.  Dining  Tables,  Library  Tables, 
Desks,  Settees,  Lawn  Swings,  Couches  and  Stools. 

Every  piece  is  sold  under  our  Guarantee  of  satis- 
faction or  money  refunded.  Most  leading  dealers 
sell  Fiber-Rush  Furniture  or  they  can  get  it  for  you 
from  us.  If  you  can  not  buy  it  in  the  stores  write 
us  and  we  will  send  you  the  name  of  a  dealer  who 
will  supply  you.  Address  our  nearest  office.  Ask 
for  Uook]0. 

The  Ford  &  Johnson  Co. 

Chicago  New  York  Boston 

Cincinnati,  O.    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Largest  Makers  of  Chairs  and  Fine  Furniture 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable:  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
k  w agnails  Company,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


Fifty 


Havana 
Cigars 


Genuine 
American 

for$l 


Carriage     Prepaid 
Special   Introductory  Offer,     Only 
I  One  Box  to  a  Customer  at  this  Price 

11.  U    cUiir    ||    iiiu.1-     in    Uli.'llmr.    If.  Ye.,  by 

nil i  i>. n  in  rlil  lil  ri-n    in  n  clrnn  ,  huh  It  my 

fiirlort,  from  lOBgj  Ht-nr  lloefe  .      It  1*  liiunl  STOrkf 
l.iumfi  llu   >tni|H-,   mild  nml   pjedlnm   in  Strengths 

in.     Inll|[. 

Not  ii    (i  rJn  c(j>ifil»   my  American 

HnvitnrtH     til     |  I     .     .i   '    I   l    prOTA   tllftt. 

I  i-to  tho  tola  judge.  After  smoking  10  (ot 
mora)  if  they  km  not  tho  l>e»i  you  erei  lmd  foi 
tin'  money,  if  fchey  don't  equal  In  quality  noil 
retail  »  for  a  qunrtor  dear*,  your  dollar  back 
on  vnnr  own  say-so,  without  haggling  or  uo- 
welritinn  oorretpundeneo. 

In  telling  tln»  Cigar  straight  from  my  factory 
I  mvp  yon  tlmi  prnflU — salesman's,  jobber's  and 
retellerf,  I  also  glva  y<>*i  a  eJgai  frosh  Croon 
the  workman's  tahlo,  its  full  natural  aroma  un- 
impaired by  being  oarrfed  In  stock  by  Jobhan 
end  retailors  awaiting  buyers. 

h.ii.i  +  I .  your  iiiitin-  and  uiltlr*  «•  plain- 
ly written.  1  will  forward  tho  box  of  ftO 
lit  ontf,  [in|inl<l.  Thin  la  BOfl  n  mulv  un- 
leoo  I  ho  ftgurm  plenary  on;  Ifthej  denVt 
n-liirn  the  hulnnco  nod  gvt  y  oiir  money. 

Refereiiee  K.  u.  Hun.    eVdoreea 
HENRY  DEHMEi ..urpt.G, WHEELING.  W.  VA. 


he  would  in  time  of  peace,  had  they  been  guests  at 
his  home. 

1  he  s<:diers  were  roasting  beef  on  sticks  over  the 
nil  great  teaming  with  coffee. 

<  •  Salt  River  found  out  that  the 
Yani  not  K"ing  to  eat  them  they    became 

very  friendly  and  often  vibited  the  camp.  On  all 
occasions  they  found  Grant  the  same  quiet,  hospita- 
ble host,  lie  talki  v  in  a  calm,  dispassion- 
ate way,  and  never  with  1  cat  or  anger.  Some  of 
those  who  visited  his  camp  in  those  days  quote  him 
as  saying  that  if  he  had  considered  the  war  merely 
to  free  slaves  he  would  have  taken  his  command  and 
joined  the  South.  This  made  them  all  the  more  his 
friends  and  they  became  warmly  attached  to  the 
■  I  n  i  soldier,  whose  only  mission  seemed  to  be  to 
restore  order  and  good-will. 

It  was  while  campaigning  in  those  parts  that  the 
great  soldier  learned  a  war  lesson  that  he  said  stood 
him  well  in  hand  during  his  subsequent  military 
career.  There  was  quite  a  respeetable-sized  force  of 
Confederates  under  Col.  Tom  Harris  roaming  around 
through  the  country  south  of  the  railroad,  and  Grant 
put  his  command  in  motion  for  battle.  Harris  and 
his  musketeers  were  reported  close  at  hand  and 
Grant  confest  that  he  began  to  feel  some  of  the 
symptoms  of  stage  fright.  Harris  had  a  terrible 
reputation  for  swift  riding,  hard  fighting,  and  all 
that,  and  Grant  and  his  men  climbed  over  hill,  ex- 
pecting the  blood  to  flow  in  rivulets  when  they 
reached  the  other  side.  But  when  they  could  see 
over  the  country  they  found  that  Harris  and  com- 
pany had  skedaddled.  It  was  then.  Colonel  Grant 
said,  that  he  learned  that  the  enemy  might  be  as 
badly  scared  of  him  as  he  was  of  the  enemy. 

An  old  resident  of  Shelbina,  in  telling  of  a  visit  to 
Grant  at  the  Salt-River  camp,  said: 

"Do  you  know,  if  I  had  asked  him,  Colonel  Grant 
would  have  come  home  with  me  to  supper  lots  of 
times,  and  then  I  could  have  pointed  out  the  chair 
he  sat  in,  the  dishes  he  used,  and  the  pipe  he  smoked 
after  eating.  But  how  the  mischief  was  I  to  know 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  him?  He  never  gave 
it  away  while  he  was  among  us." 


Eugene  Field  and  Mrs.  Ward.— The  appear- 
ance of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  in  New  York  coinci- 
dently  with  the  run  of  Bamum  and  Bailey's  circus, 
has  recently  railed  forth  a  reminiscence  of  Eugene 
Field,  in  which  the  poet,  the  English  novelist,  and 
the  Yankee  circus  manager  were  participants.  A 
writer  in  the  New  York  World  tells  the  story  as  Mr. 
Field  told  it  to  him  some  years  ago.     To  quote: 

"I  was  sojourning  in  London  at  the  time,  quoth 
Eugene  the  genial,  "getting  rid  of  my  small  inher- 
itance  in  a  chase  after  literary  lions  and  lionesses. 
I  had  arrived  at  the  supreme  distinction  of  being 
invited  to  dinner  with  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  on  my 
right,  and  a  rotund,  garrulous,  bibulous,  retired  ad- 
miral on  my  left.  The  admiral  did  not  interest  me 
in  the  least,  while  he  bored  me  nearly  to  death.  I 
was  crazy  to  get  something  from  Mrs.  Ward,  but 
she  simply  ignored  me  as  if  I  had  been  an  empty 
chair,  devoting  her  attention  to  some  important 
;  '  i  mis  opposite.  Had  I  been  an  empty  chair  she 
might  have  honored  me  by  placing  her  handkerchief 
on  me,  or  some  other  attention  but  to  her  literary 
highness  I  was  seemingly  not  there  at  all. 

"Near  the  close  of  the  dinner  I  was  growing  des- 
e  and  bethought  me  to  "throw  a  lit'  or  do  some- 
thing else  to  attract  notice,  but  I  was  saved  by  a 
happy  turn  of  the  conversation  which  gave  me  an 
opening,  and  these  whiskered  oaks  remind  mc  of  the 
ion. 

"The  Bamum  and  Bailey  circus  had  just  ven- 
and  was  showing  in  London 
at   the   time.      Some  one  was   telling  of   the  won 

of  the  show,  and  tally  of  the  collection  of   hu- 

These  pal 

in  the  grand  entree  and  created  a  sensation  that  was 
talk  of  the  day.     Finally,   Mrs.   Ward  bei 

■     ted   in    tl  tnd  asked:     'I   wonder  where 

evei  Mr.  Bamum  found  all  those  wonderful  anthro- 

itiea  and  how  he  manages  to  keep 

Id  think  it  would  be  .1 

ibilil         I  '••■  ay,  Mr,  Field"  I  turning  Foi 

in  her    left  hand  neighboi   al   table), 

n    i"    American,  I  believe,  and  perhaps  know 

Mr,    Bamum.       Po  could   enlighten    us   on 

the  matter .' 

Yes,  mad  I  nol  only  know 

Mi    H.  mum  i"  but   i  owe  him  the  greatest 

debt  of  gratitude   that   one  human  being  can  owe 


Will  this  be  the  way 
withYOUR  new  House? 


Here's  a  plain  sketch  to  illustrate  a 
point.     Study  the  course  the  arrows  take. 

They  show  the  usual  distribution  of  heat 
in  houses  where  poor  sheathing  is  used. 

Note  the  failure  of  this  heat  to  reach 
the  exposed  walls  of  the  rooms  because 
of  draughts  that  filter  through  cheap 
sheathing  paper,  impossible  to  change 
once  the  house  is  built. 


SHEATHING  PAPER 

Keeps  Houses  Warm 

Don't  be  argued  into  using  rosin 
papers  and  cheap  tarred  felts — they 
split  open  and  let  in  dampness  and 
draughts.  Insist  on  NEPONSET 
waterproof  sheathing  paper — see 
that  it's  used — it  soon  earns  its 
cost  in  the  coal  it  saves. 

Write  our  special  Department  of 
Building  Counsel  for  free  samples  and 
advice  on  any  building  subject.  We 
are  helping  many;  we  can  help  you. 
Write  now. 

Building  Counsel  Department 

F.W.  BIRD  &  SON 

___  Established  1817    ^^^— 

East  Walpole,  Mass. 

Canadian  Factory  &  Office:  Hamilton,  Ont 

I'AfiolI):  —  The  famous 
Rendu  Roofing  for  all  classes 
of  buildings.     Contains  no 
tar,  is  highly  fire  resisting. 
Send  for  raroid  P>-oofs  show- 
ing where  it  has  been  tised  and 
how  to  use  it. 
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"Seventeen    Million 


Pictures  "  jf™ 

w  e  have  »  new  copyrighted  neg- 
stive  of  Theodore  Roosevelt^  in 

striking,  fulMeugth    poae,   jusl 


FREE 


i  iken  mi  the  White  llonte*     it  shows  our  world- 
i  enl   it  bis  beel  nntl  as  few  people 

■  ever  Been  him,    Photograph i  from  it  we  not 
im  .\\  obta  inabte  '  I  lewhere, 

Also  r  re kabl]  impresari  e  view  of  the  w  lan- 
tie   Battleship  Meet*   pride   ol    ihe     kmencan 
N  ition,  sailing  from  Hampton  Roadt*    The  moving 
_  ships,  the  clouda  of  blark  amoke,  the  beauty  ol  the 
a,  thrill  one  to  the  Soger  tips 
Alan  a   price    ptetnre   of  the  gigantic,    "oky-ecraping, 
grey  hound,    the   Man  ret  unit.,   taken  nn   hei    way    down    the 
Hudson,    with   tin*  moel   wonderful  group  ol   buildings    i»   Ihe 
world,   including  the    <9  story   Singer  tower  and   ill  the  lofty 
ctnres  thai    Ibrm    the  great  canons  of  lower  New  York,  foi    i 
background.     The  proportions  shown  in  this  picture  are  astonish1 
ing:  it  Ik  n  novel .  beanttfal  thin*. 

Fur  ti'n  f  <-nis    to  cover  actual  cost,  postal  ,  eti     ,  we  will  send 
an   miirlnal   photograph   ol  one   of  the  above  (01  nil  three    for 

•_'.>  cents, )  and  ri\«-  you  FltFK  a  copj  ol  ■    1908  photographic 

booklet  "Skvkntbkm  Million  Picti  res1'    Iusi  oil  the  press, 

The  three  pictures    are    not   cheap    lithographs,    but    urinal 
photofraphtt  six  inches  long,  printed  on  veloj  paper  direi  t  from 
the  negatives:  perfeel  femi  when  trained 
or  paese-partouted.     The  illustrations  give 
but  .i  tiny  and  imperfe*  t  idea  ol  them, 
If  you  wish  to  gel  in  on  this   *rnd  10  or 

-■"»  pi- n i*  immediately,  staling  ptrturee  do- 

i    whether   yon   own    »   * 'ann-rn  ur  Kodak  and,  II  so,  what 
kind,     An  oner  as  good  ns  this  in  m  ide  only  once  in  a  long  while. 

DEPT.  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RESULTS 
107  East  23d  Street,  -  -  New  York 


■  n. 1  lineal  dfveloping  i 


printing  plait  in  N<*w  York  City, 
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another.  He  has  been  more  than  a  father  to  me,  j 
and  I  can  tell  you,  perhaps,  better  than  any  one 
•else,  how  he  manages  to  keep  his  people  together  as 
•easily  as  he  does.  Mr.  Barnum  is  a  great  philan- 
thropist first,  and  a  showman  only  incidentally. 
Kindness  to  animals  and  especially  to  unfortunate 
human  beings  is  his  passion  Not  only  does  he 
rescue  the  specimens  which  he  collects,  and  train 
■out  from  the  depths  of  savagery,  but  he  educates 
them  to  be  intelligent  and  happy  and  to  live  to- 
gether as  a  happy  family.  Those  human  curiosities 
that  yo.i  have  seen  parading  in  the  show  are  really 
serving  in  the  first  process  of  civilized  evolution. 
Some  day  they  will  disappear  from  the  show,  but 
not  to  die.  Some  school  has  received  them,  and  in 
time  they  will  issue  from  some  university  to  take 
up  the  battle  of  life  on  terms  of  equality  with  the 
most  favored.  You  do  not  hear  of  the  transforma- 
tion, because  Mr.  Barnum  is  a  very  modest  man  and 
as  especially  shy  of  advertising  his  sacred  virtues, 
but  I  am  so  filled  with  gratitude  for  what  he  has 
done  for  me  that  I  can  not  keep  quiet  when  there 
■is  an  excuse  for  expression.  I  owe  the  pleasure  of 
being  here  to-night  to  Mr.  Barnum;  and,  if  I  may 
be  permitted,  I  will  tell  you  about  it.  When  Mr. 
Barnum  discovered  me  I  was  roosting  in  a  tree  in 
■southwestern  Missouri." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  story  ended  there, 
-for  in  spite  of  British  obtuseness  to  American  humor, 
•the  fiction  was  obvious.  There  was  only  one  more 
remark  on  the  subject,  and  this  came  from  Mrs. 
Ward:  "How  very  extraordinary!  Did  you  come 
down  out  of  the  tree  of  your  own  accord,  Mr.  Field, 
or  did  Mr.  Barnum  have  to  shoot  you'" 


Stevenson's  Arrival  at  Samoa. — The  color  and 
romance  which  everywhere  svirround  Stevenson's 
life  are  emphasized  in  a  recent  description  of  his 
.arrival  at  Samoa.  A  London  missionarv.  Rev.  W. 
E.  Clarke,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  affair,  tells 
the  story  in  the  San-Francisco  Call  in  the  following 
manner.  While  standing  on  the  shore  one  day, 
looking  out  over  the  ocean,  he  noticed  a  small  tra- 
ding-schooner entering  the  bay.     To  q  :ote  further: 

"  Making  my  way  along  the  beach,  I  met  a  little 
group  of  three  European  strangers,  two  men  and  a 
woman.  The  latter  wore  a  print  gown,  large  gold 
•crescent  earrings,  a  Gilbert  island  hat  of  plaited 
straw,  encircled  with  a  wealth  of  small  shells,  a  scar- 
let silk  scarf  round  her  neck,  and  a  brilliant  plaid 
shawl  across  her  shoulders:  her  bare  feet  were  en- 
cased in  white  canvas  shoes,  and  across  her  back 
•was  slung  a  guitar.  The  younger  of  her  two  com- 
;panions  was  drest  in  a  striped  pajama  suit,  ...  a 
slouch  hat  of  native  make,  dark  blue  sun-spectacles, 
and  over  his  shoulders  a  banjo.  The  other  man  was 
drest  in  a  shabby  sv.it  of  white  flannels  that  had 
seen  many  better  days,  a  white  drill  yachting-cap 
■with  prominent  peak,  a  cigaret  in  his  mouth,  and 
a  photographic  camera  in  his  hand.  Both  the  men 
•were  barefooted." 

Mr.  Clarke's  first  thought  was  that  probably  they 
were  wandering  players  en  route  to  New  Zealand, 
compelled  by  their  poverty  to  take  the  cheap  con- 
veyance of  a  trading-vessel. 

Later  Mr.  Clarke  called  at  the  "hotel"  where  the 
strangers  were  staying  to  offer  them  civility  and  hos- 
pitality, and  found  them  "educated  and  refined 
gentlefolk.'' 

Next  day  he  learned  that  the  stranger  in  the 
-shabby  flannels  was  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  the 
lady  his  wife,  and  the  younger  man  his  stepson, 
Lloyd  Osbourne.  They  had  chartered  the  little 
schooner  and  fitted  her  with  some  comforts  as  a 
private  yacht  and  had  just  completed  a  voyage  of 
■several  months'  duration.  .  .  .  Their  intention  was 
to  spend  a  month  or  more  in  the  Samoan  group  be- 
fore returning  to  civilization,  but  a  few  weeks  later 
their  plans  were  changed,  the  glamour  of  the  islands 
fell  upon  them,  as  all  the  world  now  knows,  and  they 
in  the  end  decided  to  make  their  home  in  Samoa. 

Mr.  Clarke  found  in  Stevenson  "a  congenial  and 
•delightful  friend,"  and  never  a  day  passed  without 
a  visit  from  some  member  of  the  Stevenson  family 
"to  the  mission  house. 

According  to  Mr.  Clarke,  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  impression  that  "R.   L.   S."  was  an  active 


FRANKLIN 

Which  is  right — a  big  heavy  automobile 
or  a  light-weight,  easy-riding  one? 

The  Franklin  Type  G  family  touring  car  (costing  $1850)  weighs 
only  1600  pounds.  Any  other  automobile  of  equal  capacity  weighs 
2000  pounds  and  upward. 

The  5-passenger  Franklin  Type  D(costing  $2850)  weightsunder 
2200  pounds.  Other  5-passenger  machines  weigh  on  the  average 
a  third  more. 

The  6-cylinder  7-passenger  Franklin  Type  H  (selling  at  $4000) 
weighs  only  2600  pounds.  No  other  high-power  automobile 
built  anywhere  at  any  price  approaches  Type  H  for  ability  and  com- 
fortableness. Yet  most  of  the  6-cylinder  machines  weigh  a  thou- 
sand pounds  more.  Even  the  average  5-passenger,  4-cylinder 
machine  weighs  several  hundred  pounds  more. 

Think  of  the  extra  power  and  gasoline  and 
tires  used  up,  even  to  do  the  same  work. 
And  how  much  of  this  power  can  you  use 
comfortably  and  safely  ?  You  cannot  get  a 
fair    return    for    the  excessive  operating  cost. 

The  Franklin  is  easy  to  ride  in,  easy  to 
handle,  and  strong  and  safe.  The  power  isn't 
handicapped   by  useless  weight. 

This  weight  question  is  vital.      Before 
you  buy  an  automobile,  see  it  weighed. 

Write  for  the  catalogue  describing  Franklin  models. 

H.    H.    FRANKLIN    MFG.    CO.,    Syracuse,    N.    Y. 
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shines  brightly  in  al'house  where 
*~"~"flU0  abolishes  dlrh  buKDirt- 
and  despair  are  close  of  kin"Try  iMn 
your  next- house  clean ing-^^^^-a 
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(Six  Good  Reasons! 

why  you  should  use  CALOX 
It  is  the  only  Tooth  Powder  that 
contains  Oxygen  and 

Will  whiten  the  teeth 

Will  prevent  decay 

Will  remove  odors  from  the  breath 

Will  keep  fillings  bright 

Will  neutralize  destructive  mouth  acids 


j CALOX 


The  Oxygen  Tooth  Powder 

'■'■■with  its  liberation  of  Oxygen   ami 

formation  of  milk  oflime  appealed 

to  me  at  once,  so  I  do  not  hesitate 

to   recommend   to    my  patients 

CA  L  OX  as  the  best  dentifrice  in 

the  market  to-day." 

Extract  from  a   prominent   Dentist's 
letter. 


Of  all  Druggists  25  cents 

Dainty  s.iinple  ami  booklet 
sent  <>n  receipt  of  &  cents. 


McKesson  & 
Robbing 

91-97 
Fulton 
Street 

N.  Y. 


religious  worker  in  the  European  and  native  church 
life  in  Samoa' 

"lie  posed  rather  as  a  dispassionate  onlookev 
id  critic.  1  only  recall  two  occasions  on  .■ 
..  S.'  took    any  prominent    ;  irk  in  con- 

nection   with    the    English     church.     The 
when   he  gave  a   reading  at  a  miscellaneo  s  enter- 
tainment to  rai.se  f  :nds  for  an  extension  of  the  b  .ild 
ing.    and    on    another   occasion    he    gave    a    lect  ire. 
To    tell    the    tr-th."   says  Mr.  Clarke,  "altho  'R.  L. 
is  a  most  brilliant  and  delightful  conversation- 
alist, he  wash  ta  feeble  public  speaker.     We  had  a 
'full  house,'  all  the  notable  people  were  present,  and 
the  receipts  excellent,    but  the  lecture  was  no:  a 
i  e        The  speaker  was  consumed  with  nervousness, 
and  his  voice  almost  inaudible." 

The  inveterate  bohemianism  of  Stevenson  some- 
times caused  friction  between  the  mission  home  and 
him  elf.  On  one  occasion  Stevenson  joined  a  part;. 
of  young  Germans  at  a  paper  chase  on  horseback 
for  a  Sunday's  amusement.  Next  day  he  asked  Mr. 
Clarke  and  his  wife  to  dine  at  Vailima.  Clarke  was 
angry  with  him  and  refused  to  go.  But  his  wife 
went.  "R.  L.  S."  attempted  an  argument  with 
Mrs.  Clarke  to  justify  himself,  but  she  pointed  out 
the  effect  of  his  conduct  upon  the  natives,  and  finally 
"R.  L.  S."  said;  "Forgive  me,  Mrs.  Clarke;  you 
are  right  and  I  was  altogether  wrong.  I  regret  it 
exceedingly.''  At  Mrs.  Clarke's  request  he  exprest 
his  regret  to  the  young  Germans  who  were  present 
and  also  to  an  English  naval  ofiicer.  "To  make 
such  an  avowal,"  said  Mr.  Clarke,  "in  a  place  like 
Apia,  where  the  Sabbath  was  systematically  disre- 
garded by  most  of  the  white  population,  required 
plenty  of  moral  courage.  News  travels  quickly 
along  the  beach.'  Before  night  it  was  known  in 
every  German  household  and  in  the  ward-room  of 
every  gunboat  that  'R.  L.  S.'  had  exprest  his  re- 
pentance for  a  misspent  Sabbath." 


Water  Supply  %  for  Country  Houses 
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The  Kaiser  and  His  Horses. — "The  Kaiser, 
altho  not  a  particularly  enthusiastic  lover  of  horses, 
or  of  the  sports  connected  with  them,  is  an  excellent 
rider,  with  a  firm  and  graceful  seat  in  the  saddle," 
says  Annie  Topham,  in  an  interesting  article  in 
Alunsey's  Magazine  (May).     We  read  further: 

The  tvpe  of  horse  he  prefers  to  ride  is  a  big,  pow- 
erful, upstanding  animal  that  can  get  over  the 
ground  well.  Englishmen  who  have  seen  the  royal 
stables  are  surprized  to  find  that  the  thoroughbted 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  but  it  must  not  te 
forgotten  that  in  military  Germany-  -where  the 
needs  of  the  army  are  considered  first,  last,  and  all 
the  time,  and  where  few  people  except  officers  ride 
-the  primary  conception  of  a  horse,  unless  for  ra- 
cing purposes,  is  of  a  regimental  charger.  The  ideal 
steed  is  one  that  will  look  well  on  parade,  carry 
trappings  to  advantage,  and  be  docile  and  easy  to 
train,  without  unnecessary  nerves  or  fine-lady  feel- 
ings. 

The  seven  or  eight  horses  regularly  ridden  by  the 
Emperor  are  all  splendid  animals  of  their  class  and 
type.  They  include  several  big  weight-carrying 
Irish  and  English  hunters,  and  horses  from  the  great 
governmental  breeding  establishments  in  Trakernen 
and   Hanover. 

The  direction  of  the  whole  complicated  machinery 
;  i  connection  with  the  administration,   financial  and 
Otherwise,    of    the    royal    stables,    is    in    the    ca 
hands   of    Baron    vim    keischach,  the    Kaiser's    ober- 

slallmeister,  who  formerlj   served  in  a  similar  capac 
ity   to   the   late   Em;  re       I  rederick,      He,   too,  is  a 
nit  rider  and  an  excel'  ,    of  horse  flesh, 

tard  work  and  organiza- 
tion upon  which  Ins  difficult  position  makt 
dent. ii  it  is  who  effectively   controls  the  va 

ioi   t he  pio| iei  fe<  cRng,  exet ci se,  am 
training  of  three  hundred  and   sixt)  lorces 

and     cam.  .id    who    maintains    ilist 

and    effit  i'  I  mg    the    Bmall 

coachmen,  and  ittached  to  the  royal  service. 

To  explain  why  the  sta                          not  imperial. 

it    must    1.  d   that   thej    are  part  of  the 
■  if  the  I  ing  of  Pn  ssia,  not  ol  the  German 

Emperor,  and  till  their  expet                 n  tin-  Prussian 

,ii     ii.  .i    t  hat  of  the  en 

'  t    the  hundred    Baddle-horses  belonging   to   the 

marstall,  or  mews,  the  animals  not  in  dail 
those  still  m  training,  and  those  needed  only  at 
oi    extra  remain  m   the   Potsdam 


For  Porches,  Lawns.Tents,  Bungalows,  Deos 
Combines  Hammock, 
Couch  and  Swing  Seat 

Made  without  or  with  wind  shields  as  shown  in 
picture.  Made  of  heavy  canvas,  strong  wood 
frame  and  thick  mattress  with  removable  mattress 
cover.  Will  hold  half  a  dozen  people.  Lasts  a 
lifetime.  Carefully  covered  and  packed  with  lines 
and  hooks  ready  for  hanging,  and  sent  anywhere 
by  express  or  freight. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Booklet 

telling  more  about  the  advantages  and  uses  of  this 
hammock,  and  price  list  of  stales  and  sizes.  The 
genuine  Gloucester  Hammock  is  sold  only  direct 
by  us,  the  makers.  Write  us  to-day  for  particulars 
— hammock  weather  is  due. 

E.L.  Rowe  4  Son,  Inc.,  21  Wharf  St.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


'SUPER-EXTRA" 

Chocolates 
arid  Confections — 
80c  a  pound  box 

Our  method  ol  distribution  gives 
these  famous  Philadelphia  confections 
to  you,  everywhere,  in  fresher,  better 
condition  than  is  possible  with  any 
others — emphasizing  their  superiority. 

From  the  best  druggist  in  each  local- 
ity— or  send  $  1 .00  for  specimen  box. 


•Tin*"  Chocolates  and  Confections 
60c  a  pound  box, 

"Victoria"  Chocolates  and  Confec- 
tions 60c  a  pound  box. 


Instantaneous  Chocolate,  made  In- 
stantly with  boiling  milk  or  water. 

STEPHEN    F.  WHITMAN  &  SON. 
1316  Chestnut  v     ^-       Philadelphia 

Street  v^JIPi/lV..      I Since  1 842  > 


■T 


SUPER  EXTRA 
TRADL  MARK 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 


"In  a  pinch, 
use  Allen's 
Foot-Ease." 


Shake  Into  Ymir  Shoes 

Mini's  Foot  Ease,  11  liowdi'r  for 
tin-  feet.  It  relieves  painful,  gwol- 
Ion,  smarting,  nervous  foot,  ami  in- 
stantly taken  the  stink'  out  of  corns 
ami     bunions.       It's    tin'    {treiltoat 

■  lurt    ilKrnii'i)    of  lb"'    lite. 

Allen's  Foot  Ease  makes  tight-fitting 
or  new  sliors  feel  easy.  It  is  a  cer- 
tain relief  for  ingrowing  nails,  sweat  - 
Ing,  callous  ami  hot.  tired,  aching 
feet,  We  have  over  80,1  (Ki  testimonials. 
THY  IT  TO-DAY.  Sol.l  bj  all 
Unionists  anil  Shoe  Stores.  Vac.      Ho 

■nil  nieept  an]  substitute.   Bent 

l>>  mail  for  26c.  in  Btampa 
PPPP  TRIAL  PACKAGE. 

la  ■■•  C.  Also  Free  sain  pie  of  the 

I'oot    RASH      s  nitarj    «  ORA  = 

PAD,  a  new  invention.     Address 

k\  l.l  \  B.  ('I.Ms  l  Fl>,  LoRoy.  N.  Y. 
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stables,  adjoining  the  old  Stadtschloss.  The  town 
of  Potsdam  lies  half  an  hour  by  rail  from  Berlin, 
and  twenty  minutes  by  road  from  the  Neues  Palais, 
the  summer  residence  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  family 
These  stables  were  built  by  the  father  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  the  testy  and  energetic  Frederick  William 
II  of  Prussia,  who,  indulging  no  esthetic  tastes,  and 
being  nothing  if  not  practical,  converted  what  he 
considered  an  entirely  useless  and  unnecessary 
orange-house  into  a  building  capable  of  holding  forty 
horses.  At  the  same  time  he  dug  up  all  the  flowers 
and  shrubs  of  the  palace  garden,  and  turned  it  into 
a  graveled  parade  gro/.nd  for  the  giant  soldiers  of 
whom  he  was  so  singularly  fond.  The  parade  ground 
still  remains,  and  every  day  the  soldiers  tramp  back- 
ward and  forward  underneath  the  palace  windows, 
while  a  small  space  in  front  of  the  stables  is  reserved 
as  an  exercise  ground  for  the  horses.  These  stables 
supply  mo.nts  for  many  foreign  princes  and  officers, 
guests  of  the  Emperor,  who  are  invited  every  year 
to  attend  the  big  autumn  maneuvers. 

The  gem  and  pet  of  the  royal  stables  is  the  little 
red  sorrel  Arabian  mare  called  Irene,  purchased  at 
a  great  price  by  the  Kaiser  as  a  gift  to  his  only 
daughter.  This  beautiful  little  creature  is  the  ideal 
of  a  lady's  horse,  and  has  been  highly  educated  in 
haute  ecole.  She  it  was  who,  two  years  ago,  on 
Christmas  eve.  was  taken  up  the  steps  and  into  the 
large  hall  of  the  Neues  Palais  to  be  presented  to  her 
future  owner. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  Kaiser  is  able  to  follow 
hounds,  but  once  or  twice  during  every  season  he 
manages  to  attend  the  meet  of  the  royal  hunt  at 
Doberitz.  This  pack  of  fox-hounds  hunts,  not 
foxes — they  do  not  exist  in  the  Mark  Brandenburg 
— but  two-year-old  wild  boars,  which  are  carted 
over  from  the  royal  forests.  Usually  his  Majesty 
rides  one  of  his  English  hi.nters,  Matador  and  Marl- 
borough, fine  gray  horses  both,  quick  movers  and 
excellent  jumpers.  The  pace  on  these  occasions  is 
almost  always  very  fast.  There  are  no  fences  to 
jump,  but  the  quarry  makes  its  way  over  some  very 
rough  country,  and  plenty  of  opportunity  is  found 
for  plucky  and  skilful  riding. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Potsdam  and  the  Neues 
Palais,  wide,  smooth,  level  cart  roads  run  for  many 
miles  under  shady  avenues  of  trees  through  the  open, 
fenceless  corn-fields.  Their  light,  sandy  soil  makes 
them  a  fine  galloping  track,  and  they  are  much  used 
by  the  court. 


Raisuli's  Hospitality. — Caid  Sir  Harry  Mac- 
lean, special  adviser  to  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  who 
was  held  prisoner  eight  months  in  the  mountains  of 
Morocco  by  the  notorious  bandit-chief  Raisuli,  has 
recently  written  of  his  experiences  during  this  long 
captivity  for  Collier's  Weekly.      We  quote  in  part-. 

My  letters  were  stopt  and  all  communication  with 
the  world  was  suspended.  My  servants  were  not 
allowed  to  come  near  me,  and  I  was  left  to  the  mercy 
of  Raisuli's  body-guard — a  band  of  sturdy  ruffians 
who  are  well  armed  and  know  how  to  shoot. 

Not  content  with  threats  and  abuse  by  day,  they 
took  pains  that  I  should  not  sleep  at  night.  Tom- 
toms were  beaten  to  keep  me  awake,  and  when  I 
expostulated  they  added  my  tin  bath  to  their  in- 
struments of  torture. 

When  news  came  of  the  approach  of  Merani's  ex- 
pedition [sent  by  the  Sultan  from  Fez]  my  troubles 
broke  upon  me  anew,  and  in  a  more  violent  form. 
I  was  taken  to  a  garden  close  to  the  saint  house, 
and  put  into  a  soldier's  tent,  with  not  a  single  thing 
in  it,  I  slept  on  the  ground.  Next  morning  the 
people  flocked  about  me  in  a  fierce  state  of  excite- 
ment, and  overwhelmed  me  with  ab_-.se  and  revi- 
ling. They  curst  me  for  a  dog  of  a  Christian,  and 
declared  that  if  harm  befell  their  srunt  or  any  of 
their  possessions  from  the  troops  they  would  do  all 
sorts  of  horrible  things  to  me. 

The  guard  saw  that  I  was  losing  patience  under 
these  attacks  and  strove  to  appease  the  people,  cry- 
ing: "Baraka!  Baraka'/'  C'Enough!"  Enough!"). 
Fearing  that  I  might  be  slain  in  the  night  by  this 
infuriated  mob,  the  guard  escorted  me  to  a  wretched, 
tumbledown  hut,  where  I  slept. 

As  the  punitive  force  drew  near  the  excitement  in- 
creased, and  with  it  the  rage  of  trie  tribes.  Raisuli 
had  collected  four  hundred  armed  ruffians,  who 
came  to  my  room  and   demanded   to  see   uie.      My 
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You  think  you  can  tell  the  difference 
between  hearing  grand-opera  artists  sing 
and  hearing  their  beautiful  voices  on  the 
Victor,     But  can  you  ? 

In  "the   opera-house  corridor  scene  in  "The  Pit"  at  Ye 

Liberty  Theatre,  Oakland,  Cal.,  the  famous  quartet  from  Rigo- 

letto  was  sung  by   Caruso,  Abbot,  Homer  and  Scotti  on  the 

Victor,  and  the  delighted  audience  thought  they  were  listening 

to  the  singers  themselves. 

At  Rector's,  the  noted  Chicago  restaurant,  when  some  of 
the  grand-opera  stars  sang,  with  piano  accompaniment,  the 
diners  listened  with  rapt  attention  and  craned  their  necks  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  singers.     But  it  was  a  Victor. 

In  the  rotunda  of  Wanamaker's  famous  Philadelphia  store, 
the  great  pipe  organ  accompanied  Melba  on  the  Victor,  and  the 
people  rushed  from  all  directions  to  see  the  singer. 

Even  in  the  Victor  laboratory,  employes  often  imagine  they 
are  listening  to  a  singer  making  a  record  while  they  really  hear 
the  Victor. 

Why  not  hear  the  Victor  for  yourself  ?     Any  Victor  dealer 
will  gladly  play  any  Victor  Records  you  want  to  hear. 
There  is  a  Victor  for  every  purse — $10  to  $100. 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors.  MA 
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ictor 


To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles.on  Victor  Records 


Massachusetts,  Norton. 

Wheaton  Seminary  "Young  Women 

Rev.  Samuel  V.  Cole,  A.M.,  D.D.,  President. 

74th  year  begins  Sept.  16th,  1908.  Endowed.  Certificates 
to  college.  Advanced  courses  for  high-school  graduates 
and  others.  Art  and  music.  Native  French  and  German. 
New  dining  hall  and  dormitories.  .Modern  gymnasium, 
with  resident  instructor;  tennis,  basket-ball,  field-hockey, 
etc.  Steam  and  electricity.  Healthful  location  within 
30  miles  of  Boston.     For  catalogue  and  views,  address 

WHEATON   SEMINARY.  Norton.  Mass. 
New  York.   Briarcliff  Manor. 

Miss  Knox's  School  for  Girls. 

The   next  school    near   will   open    on  Thursday   the  8th  of 
October.     Terms  $1,000  per  year.     Address 

Miss  .Mary  Alice  Knox.  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

BIBLE  STUDY  BOOK-FREE 

A  Complete  Synopsis  of  Bible  Study  of  great  value  to 
all  students  of  the  Word.    Send  postal-card  request  to 

SCOFIEi  D  BIBLE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Room  955  150  Naussa  Street  New  York 


"HOW  TO  HEMLMBER" 

Free  to  Readers  of  this  Publication 


You  are  no  greater  Intellectually  than 

}ur  memory.  Easy,  inexpensive.  In- 
tea  income;  gives  ready  memory  for 
faces,  names*  buRinessfdetnils,  itudies.  con- 
versation; develops  will,  public  soenking,  personality. 
Send  today  for  Free  Booklet.  Address 
DICKSON    tifmoijv   STTTOOT,.      7  fi  4  *  nH  llorlum  BidR  ,  rtalcaeo 

Peekskill  Academy 

•7fith  Year  begins  Sept,  22.    Over  3.000  Former  Students. 
•  "     College  Preparatory.      Cottages  and  Dormitories. 

Enrollment  UPPER  SCHOOL.  (Ages  15-19)  118 
(1908)       LOWtR  SCHOOL,  (Ages  11-14)  41 

For  catalogue  address 
THE    PRINCIPALS.    Lock  Box    D,   Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

MXIKIM.    FOR  A  SCHOOL  OR  CAMPI 

YOU  CAN  FIND  the  SCHOOL  WANTED 

by  writing  SCHOOL  AGENCY.  82641  Park  Row,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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INELAND 

OR  APE,  cJUICE 

"From  the  Land  of  the  Vine" 
Have  it  always  in  the  home.      Serve  it   to  your 
friends.    It  is  delicious,  refreshing,  wholesome.    All 
the  rich  flavor  and  food  value  of  grapes 

At  ill  grocers,  dni|  i  ntninfc  rti       II  your  dealer  will  not 

supply   you,  we    wll   ahip  direct,    paying  delivers 
charge.     I  doieo  guiitta.  IS  SO;  I  iloteu  pinl 

A  <;rai«k-vi\k  I  11KK 

,  ,,  frnm  :.  \  inelm  d  Grnpe  Juice  bot- 

I  fi  ee,  b  'ini  .UK  "i  iiie 

j         , .  *  .th   inati  m  Hoi  i    fur   planting. 

nr  own  \  h  eyn  At  whu  n  are  «  on- 

i  bids.    Hen 

own  propert]  .  the  0.  -   OoTeru nl  li  in  eetnblished 

it»  Experimental  Vineyard  ol  the    Middle     Llliintic 
Stales  which  ie  ia  c  b  irge  ol  government  experts. 

V'ineland  Grape  Juice  Co. 
ill5  Wert  lluuli'tard  >  Inclaud,  X.J. 


"The 

Bounty 

of  the  Arbor"— 

an  interesting 

booklet  mailed  free. 
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M  O  U  T  H 
THROAT 


Dioxoeen  bubhles  as  it  cleanses  infec- 
tious, harmful  substances  from  mouth, 
teeth  and  throat.  It  is  a  thorough 
scientific  antiseptic  cleanser  of  all  tis- 
sues.    Sold  everywhere. 


Book   I  -  "Health   Cleanliness  for   School   Chi 
dren  " — very  interesting 
and  valuable  — Mailed 


FREE 

THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO.,  New  York 


NVESTIGATE  YOUR. 

NSURANCE 


AN  actuary  of  30  years'  ex- 
"^^  perience  will,  for  a  nom- 
inal fee,  give  uninfluenced 
advice  on  any  questions  per- 
taining to  Life  Insurance. 

Do  you  know  uh.it  vour  present  policy  gives 
you  and  whether  it  is  what  you  asked  and  paid  tor  ' 

Are  you  thinking  of  uking  a  policy  and  are 
uncertain  what  kind  is  lust  tor  you? 

As  former  Actuary  of  the  Iowa  Insurance 
IVpt.,  1  i. in  give  you  expert  advice.  I  accept 
no  compenntion  from  companies  or  agents. 

Policies  Can  he  sent  c.ire  of  the  Iowa  Nat. 
Bank,  De    Moines,  if  desired 

rttpendent  <■  invited. 

FREDERIC  S.  WITHINGTON 

General  Consulting   Actuary 
1032  Fleming  Bldg.,  Dee  Moines,  Iowa. 


1  guards  were  afraid,  and  refused,  whereupon  the  men 
started  to  pull  down  the  walls  in  order  to  get  at 
me  Word  was  sent  to  Raisuli,  who  hastily  dis- 
hed one  of  the  shereefs,  or  sons  of  the  Pro 
to  expostulate  with  them.  As  they  would  not  be 
content  with  less,  the  shereef  agreed  that  I  should 
be  placed  at  the  door  of  the  hut.  on  condition  that 
they  did  me  no  violence       I  was  accordingly  taken 

0  '  and  placed  at  the  door",  while  these  ruffians 
crowded  in  front  and  curst  and  reviled  me. 

Dog  of  a  Christian!"    they  cried,  drawing  their 
I  daggers  and  flourishing  them  under  my  eyes.     "Dog 
of  a  Christian!     Let   us  strip   him   and   set  him  to 
grill  in  the  sun!" 

Five  times  I  was  taken  out  and  set  before  them 
and  all  through  the  long  day  I  stood  without  food, 
while  they  threatened  and  reviled  and  lashed  them- 
selves into  a  frenzy 

"  You  have  slain  my  son;  You  have  killed  my 
wife'  Thou  son  of  a  burnt  father'  We  will  cut 
thee  to  pieces'' 

Through  the  long,  hot  hours  I  stood  under  this 
torrent — a  terrible  ordeal!  I  thank  God  that  I  did 
not  flinch  or  give  them  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
how  great  was  the  trial  and  the  torture.  At  night 
they  w-ent  away  and  the  guard  smuggled  me  on  of 
the  hut  back  to  my  tent,  where  I  slept  on  the  ground 
without  food. 

I  was  roused  very  early  the  following  morning. 
the  guard  telling  me  I  must  leave  the  tent  before 
the  people  awoke,  or  they  would  assuredly  kill  me. 

1  was  taken  back  to  the  hut,  and  one  of  Raisuli 's 
creatures  entered  and  threw  at  my  feet  the  head  of 
a  man. 

"Would  to  God  it  were  yours!"  he  shouted,  as 
the  grewsome  object  rolled  toward  me. 

It  was  the  head  of  one  of  my  caids,  who  had  just 
been  slain  in  the  attack  on  El  Khmes. 

Early  next  morning  I  was  removed  to  my  tent, 
and  once  more  underwent  the  ordeal  of  threats  and 
abuse  Happily,  the  men  had  to  go  and  fight  the 
m'halla,  and  could  spare  only  a  couple  of  hours  at 
this  sport  of  baiting  a  Christian. 

When  the  troops  retired  people  again  showed  a 
disposition  to  be  kindly.  Arrar,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  guard,  reported  this  to  Raisuli,  and  I  was 
taken  into  the  hills  once  more. 

My  new  prison  was  a  hut  with  broken  walls  and 
the  fragments  of  a  roof.  Four  Moors  shared  the 
room  with  me.  and  assigned  to  me  a  space  six  feet 
by  three,  with  a  manure  heap  at  one  end.  Out  of 
these  gravelike  bounds  I  was  not  allowed  to  move 
for  five  weeks.  My  medicine  chest,  some  cigars,  and 
paper  and  pen  were  my  sole  possessions.  A  thin 
carpet  spread  on  the  ground  was  my  bed.  I  was 
suffering  from  a  severe  chill,  and  asked  Raisuli  to 
let  me  have  one  of  my  mattresses,  but  he  refused . 
and  I  lay  on  the  floor  till  my  old  bones  ached  A 
small  kettle  served  the  whole  party,  and  I  could 
wash  only  my  hands  and  face.  Flies  and  fleas  added 
to  my  discomfort  but  even  they  were  more  welcome 
than  the  Moors,  who  kept  me  awake  until  after  mid- 
night and  roused  me  at  dawn  with  their  prayers. 
Their  chief  amusement  was  to  bait  and  bully  me. 
"Come,  thou  dog  of  a  Christian;  do  something  to 
amuse  us."  I  took  no  notice  of  them;  but  such  was 
the  effect  of  long  confinement,  bad  food,  and  sick- 
ness that  when  I  left  this  prison  I  was  reduced  to  a 
skeleton  and  could  not  stand  upright. 


How    Teddy.  .Ir.,    Fooled   Them.     The    expert 
ences  of  a   newspapei    reportei    who   attempted   to 
interview  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  in  his  dormitory 
at  Harvard  proves  thi  lan  to  be  in  po 

sion  of  certain  faculties  whicl day  may  make 

him    a   worth-,  or    to  the    "Hig  Stick."      \ 

writer  in    1  hi  Sunday  Maga  in*  tells  the  story  as 
follows: 

"Watch  foi  B  chap  In  glasses,  with  hair  that  sticks 

up,  and  who  looks  like  a  farmer,'    the  '  it  \   editor 
had  directed,  "and  when  you  find  him,  grab  himl" 

Room  twenty  Bevenwasthe  Roosevelt  . 
the  reporter  had  been  informed,  and  he  heat  a  bold 

tat) □  '  A  grufi   voice  answered,   and  he 

step!   resolutely  within,     At  table  a  young 

man  ited  wi  iting,  whi  rial  appea 

tallied  exactly  with  that  of  Theodore,  Jr. 
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and  HASHES 

are  rendered  much  more 
tasty  and  appetizing  by  the 
use  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE    ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIBe 

It  is  a  rare  relish  for  Fish, 
Meats,  Game,  Salads, 
Cheese,  etc. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


Pony  Carriages— the  children  enjoy  those 
perfectly  built,  strong,  roomy,  safe  little  carriages 
— exact  miniature   of   vehicle  made  for  grownups. 
Lancaster  Pony  Carriages  mean  outdoor  enjoy- 
ment—conducive   to     health, 
strength  and  happiness.  Be  sure  to 
get  a  Lancaster,  most  durable  and 
up-to-date   pony  carriage   made. 

J.  A.  LANCASTER  &  CO. 
56  Main  Street,  Merrlmae,  Mam. 
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to  get  this 
9,059 -Word 
Business  Book? 

One  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  world'* 
master  business  men  have  written  ten 
books  —  2193  pages  —  1497  vital  business 
secrets.  In  them  is  the  best  of  all  that 
they  have  been  able  to  squeeze  from  their 
own  costly  experieuce. 
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for  our  free,  illustrateb  9059  word  Business  Booklet 
which  tells  how  Priceless  Business  Experience, 
squeezed  from  the  lives  ol  112  big,  successful  men, 
may  be  made  yOUIS  yours  to  boost  vour  salary. 
yours  to  increase  your  profits.  Sending  for  this  free 
Booklet  hinds  \.>u  to  nothinu.  involves  you  in  no 
obligation:  yet  it  may  be  the  means  ol  starting  you 
on  the  road  to  better  things.  Surely  you  will  not 
deny  yoursel!  this  privileae,  when  it  involves  only 
the  risk  of  a  postal  a  penny  I  Tear  out  and  send 
the  coupon  today. 
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"This  is  easy!'  was  the  elated  thought  of  the  re- 
porter.      'Mr.  Roosevelt?'    he  began  confidently. 

The  young  man  interrupted  him  with  a  smile. 
"You  have  made  a  mistake,"  he  said  quietly,  "Mr. 
Roosevelt's  room  is  number  seven." 

The  newspaper  man  stared. 

"But  you — "  began  the  puzzled  interviewer.  The 
young  man  however,  had  turned  back  in  cold  silence 
to  his  writing.  The  reporter  fidgeted  awkwardly 
and  backed  into  the  hall,  swearing  softly  to  himself. 

Was  that  a  smile  lurking  behind  the  other's  glasses? 

When  the  newspaper  man  located  number  seven 
at  the  other  end  of  the  corridor,  his  knock  was  greeted 
by  oppressive  silence  and  its  repetition  by  the  janitor. 

"Roosevelt?"  that  individual  repeated  "Why, 
he's  back  at  twenty-seven.  This  room  hasn't  been 
occupied  for  weeks!"  And  then,  as  he  caught  sight 
of  the  other's  scowl,  "Teddy's  been  up  to  his  old 
trick,  eh?  Number  seven  is  his  favorite  dodge  to 
escape  the  reporters,"  he  chuckled.  "When  you 
get  back,  I'll  wager  he'll  be  gone!" 

He  was. 

"And  that's  the  chap  who  looks  like  a  farmer!' 
the  reporter  muttered  in  disgust,  as  he  gloomily 
descended  the  steps. 


Tetrazzlnl's  Autobiography. — Luisa  Tetraz- 
zina,  the  greatest  of  lyric  sopranos  now  on  the  op- 
eratic stage,  has  written  an  account  of  her  musical 
career  for  the  current  number  of  The  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine.  She  tells  of  her  success  in  Europe  and 
South  America  long  before  New  York  had  discovered 
her  genius,  and  is  particularly  interesting  in  the 
story  of  her  first  attempts  at  operatic  work.  To 
quote  in  part: 

The  details  of  my  life  are  quite  likely  to  have  a 
misleading  effect  upon  young  singers  who  are  stri- 
ving to  make  a  success  upon  the  stage,  for  it  is  a  fact 
that  I  studied  but  three  months  in  a  conservatoire 
and  that  since  then,  altho  my  greatest  success  has 
come  to  me  only  recently,  my  career  has  been  singu- 
larly free  from  difficulties.  My  case  has  been  ex- 
ceptional and  contrary  to  that  of  almost  every  other 
singer  who  has  won  any  considerable  measure  of 
fame.  Girls  ambitious  to  become  singers  in  grand 
opera  should  bear  that  in  mind.  My  voice,  I  believe, 
is  a  gift  from  God,  as  even  before  I  studied  I  was 
able  to  sing. 

I  was  born  in  Florence,  where  my  father  was  a 
merchant.  I  have  a  brother  and  two  sisters,  all 
older  than  myself.  My  brother,  who  is  the  oldest, 
is  at  present  stage-director  at  Barra.  He  has  a 
rather  good  tenor  voice,  but  has  never,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, sung  on  the  stage.  One  of  my  sisters,  Eva 
Tetrazzini,  now  Madame  Cleofonte  Campanini,  has 
been  heard  in  New  York  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 
My  other  sister  is  a  teacher  of  music  in  Milan. 

Ever  since  I  was  a  child  I  have  loved  to  sing; 
that  is  not  odd,  as  in  Italy  everybody  sings.  Eva 
practised  at  home  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  I 
•used  to  imitate  her.  I  knew  both  the  words  and 
music  of  several  operas  before  I  was  even  aware  of 
the  fact.  I  sat  listening  to  my  sister  by  the  hour, 
following  with  the  keenest  interest  the  details  of  her 
rehearsals.  After  watching  her  stab  herself  with  a 
■dagger  while  rehearsing  "La  Gioconda,"  I  wanted 
to  do  this  scene  myself.  The  dagger,  however,  had 
been  carefully  put  away,  and  I  was  forced  to  use  a 
candle  instead.  After  singing  the  music  of  the  last 
act  I  thrust  the  candle  against  my  breast  and  fell 
to  the  ground,  to  the  great  delight  of  my  father,  my 
sole  auditor. 

Eva  was  much  loved  by  the  people  of  Florence, 
and  once  when  they  wished  to  present  her  with  a 
bracelet  some  one  suggested  that  it  should  be  given 
to  her  by  me.  Accordingly  T  was  drest  in  white 
and  stationed  in  the  wings  ready  to  give  Eva  the 
bracelet  while  she  was  taking  her  recalls.     But  when 

FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS  HO  EQUAL 


Your  MoMemWfiMeit/§\ 


Our  144  page  book  "The  Test  of 
Time,"  is  mailed  free  on  request 

For  many  years  we  have  been  advertising  to  YOU — and  to  you  personally. 
We  have  told  you  truthfully  that  we  have  something  you  need,  that  is  both  better 
and  cheaper  than  the  mattress  you  now  try  to  sleep  upon.  Don't  you  think  you 
should  look  further  into  this  question  of  comfort  and  health  in  sleep?  Frankly 
— isn't  it  "  your  move  ?  "     The 

Ostermoor  Mattress  $I5. 

is  positively  and  without  question  the  best  mattress  ever 
made.  It  is  built — not  stuffed.  It  is  clean,  sanitary  and 
attractive — not  repulsive  like  the  thought  of  slumber  on 
the  manes  and  tails  of  unknown  horses  of  unsavory  memo- 
ry. Let  our  book  tell  the  whole  story  in  word  and  picture 
— over  200  illustrations  help  make  the  argument  convinc- 
ing. Use  the  coupon  or  send  postal.  If  you  need  no  further 
proof — buy  an  Ostermoor  at  once — but  get  the  genuine. 

You  Can  Buy  of  the  Ostermoor  Dealer  in  Your  City 

(We  will  give  you  his  name  on  request) 

IF  HE  HAS  NONE  IN  STOCK,  WE  WILL  SHIP  YOU  ONE  DIRECT, 

EXPRESS  PREPAID,  SAME  DAY  YOUR  CHECK  IS  RECEIVED 
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OSTERMOOR  &  CO. 
119  Elizabeth  St. 

We  sell  on  SO  Nights  Free  Trial  and  refund  your  money  if  dissatisfied.      Ac-    ..-'  «j-w  yori. 

cept  no  substitute  !    The  Genuine  Ostermoor  is  not    / 

for  sale  nt  stores  anywhere,  except  by  Authorized    /     Without  obligation  on  my 
Agents,  whose  names  we  will  furnish  !  Don't  go    /'     part     please  send    me    your 
to  anybody  else— you  will   be   deceived.    We     /       *,      '      un„i,  ,nj  frHP 
lose  a  sale  and  you  lose  the  value  of  your    /        M4-page  book  and  tree 
money  through  a  "just  as  good"  imitation.  SAMPLES 

You    will    find   the   name    "Ostermoor"     ..'      ,   ..  ,  .  ,  tU „    .-.  .„„,„„_ 

sewed  on  the  end  of  every  genuine  mat-     /       of  ticking  used  on   the   Ostermoor, 
tress.    Insist  that  the  dealer  shows  it    /      and  the  name  of  my  Ostermoor  dealer, 
to  you  or  refuse  to  buy. 
Write  for  the  Book  To-day. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO. 

119  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York 

Canadian  Agency: 

Alaska    Feather    &    Down 
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"      10.00 
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All  6  feet  3 
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In  two  parts. 
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Paper  Diapers 

APPEAL  TO  THE 
MOTHER  OF  THE  BABE 


Im  the  first  kid  that  ever  wore  a 
paper  Diaper.  Dorit  I look£ood to jou? 


I  HAVE  worn  Whltelaw  Paper  Diapers  since  the  day  I  was 
born,  10  months  now,  and  have  never  for  one  minute  been 
scalded  or  chafed.  Very  few  babies  in  this  world  can  say  that. 
Made  of  very  strong  velvety  paper  as  soil  as  cotton,  a  perfect 
absorbent,  medicated  under  the  direction  of  a  chemist  to  pre- 
vent chafing,  and  shaped  to  fit  To  be  worn  inside  the  regular 
Diaper  and  destroyed  when  soiled.  We  could  fill  a  column  in 
their  praise,  but  any  Mother  will  know.  Cost  less  than  one 
cent  each.  75c.  per  100,  at  Factory,  or  will  mail  50  postpaid 
for  $1.00.  Also  make  the  famous  Whitelaw  Paper  Blankets, 
Sanitary,  Healthful  and  Warm,  $3.00  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  Cin- 
cinnati, or  two  full  size  as  sample  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  One 
Dollar.     Not  sold  in  stores. 

Whltelaw  Paper  Goods  Co.,  Dept.  2,  Cincinnati,  0. 


JONATHAN,  A  TRAGEDY 

A  charming  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.  Ewing,  Jr.     By 
mail,  #1.07.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs. ,  New  York 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
rabout  self  and  sex  and  their 
rrelation  to  life  and  health. 
rThis  knowledge  does  not  come 
rintelligentlyof  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 


Sexology 


(///HStra^d) 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  H:ive. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impnrt  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
Rich    Cloth    Binding,    Fnll    Gold    Stamp,    Illustrated,    92.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  o  (Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B.    Phtla..  Pa. 
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LUSITANIA 


CLUPECO  SHRUNK   QUARTER   SIZE 

COLLARS 

\Y/HAT  can  it  profit  you  to  find  your  size  of  collar  if  each  time  it  is  laundered 
you  get  a  different  size?     The  Arrow  collar  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  its 
quarter  sizes,  but  also  for  the  permanency  of  those  sizes  after  washing. 

15  cents — 2  for  25  cents 

Send  for  "Proper  Dress,"  a  style  book  by  an  authority  Made  only   under  the  Jltrow  Label 

CLUETT.  PEABODY  &  COMPANY,  Makers  of  CLUETT  SHIRTS,    463  River  St.,  Troy.  N.  Y. 


0/  First  Mortgage  10  Year 

Gold  Bonds  of  the  Kan- 

0  sas  City  Fuel  &  Gas  Co. 

AN   INVESTMENT    FOR  YOUR    SAVINGS 

THESE  BONDS  are  secured  by  Bret  lien  on  the 
property  ol  the  company  conservatively  valued 
at  fo00,U00.  The  company  owns  perpetual  leases 
on  BOO  acres  of  the  besl  mis  lands  in  the  United  states 

— Z\  wells  have  heen  drilled— 19 Of  which  have  been 

connected  up,  having  a  capacity  of  478  cubic  feel  of 
rasper  day.  a  part  of  this  gas  is  now  sold  to  <i 
116,000.000    paid  up— pipe  line  company,  under  a 

long  time  contract  and  is  piped  by  them  to  Kansas 

City,  Topeka,  si  Joseph,  Joplln,  Atchison  and  Leav- 
enworth, for  which  they  pay  monthly  In  ca 
used,  giving  the  company  a  net  income  ol  185,00(1 

per  annum. 

The-  Kansas  City  Fuel  .v.  (las  Company  have  se- 
cured a  franchise  to  furnish  gas  tor  lighting,  beat- 
ing and  manufacturing  purposes  to  a  growing  town 
of  .">' i< x » Inhabitants  and  m  order  to  secure  the  oec<  s- 
sarv  funds  to  construct  the  pipe  line  and  gas  plant 
offer  for  Bale  1200,000  worth  of  these  bonds  In  de- 
nominations of  1500  at  par  and  accrued  Interest  and 
give  with  each  bond  tSnO  of  guaranteed  4  pet  cenl 
red  stock  of  the  company,    This  is  equal  to 

K  p«T  cent  annually  on  your  invest  merit  . 

All  of  the  leases  and  contracts  on  all  the  proper- 
ties owned  or  controlled  by  the  company,  valued  a  I 
1500,000  are  pledged  to  and  held  by  the  United  states 
,\  Mexican  Trust  Co.,  who  win  also  act  as  Trustee 
for  the  stockholders  and  collect  the  entire  revenue 
Ol  I  he  com  pa  li  \  as  security  for  the  payment  of  these 

bonds  w  lib  interest  ai  maturity. 

The  interest  is  payable  semi-annually  on  June  1st 
and  December  1st. 

These  bonds  offer  an  ideal   i n ■  csimeiif    for  small 

sums   together   with   absolute  securitj   ami    high 

e Ing  power. 

Write  for  full  information  and  prospectus. 

UNITED  STATES  &  MEXICAN 
TRUST  COMPANY,      Kansas  City.   Mo. 


We  refer  to  Commercial  Agencies,  ana  Hank 
or  Trust  Co.,  or  the  Editor  of  this  periodical. 

Best  Earth  on  Earth 

NEW  YORK   CITY 
REAL   ESTATE 


lii  *"'  own  30'000  'ots  'n  New  York  City,  bought 
,***!  three  to  ten  years  ago.  Two  years  ago  we 
quit  selling  in  Brooklyn  till  tunnels  and  bridges 
were  complete.  Tunnel  now  running — Elevated 
Railroad  starts  next  month  on  Williamsburg 
Bridge  crush  on  Brooklyn  Bridge,  thing  of  the 
past  Manhattan  Bridge  nearing completion, and 
we  are  again  in  the  field  with  all  our  forces  and  re- 
sources. This  foremost  real  estate  concern  in  this 
country  will,  next  fall,  begin  a  campaign  of  public- 
ity which  will  startle  the  world  at  the  attractive- 
ness oi  our  terms  and  prices.  In  the  meantime,  we 
should  be  glad  to  secure  the  right  kind  of  a  rep- 
resentative in  each  community  :  we  don't  want 
"  out  of  works,"  wo  warn  men  of  high  standing, 
who  will  thoroughly  investigate,  and  whose  word 
carries  weight  in  their  own  community,  Such  men 
tan,  like  our  Mr.  '/,.  M.  P.  Inge,  Trustee  of  Mo- 
bile. Ala.,  and  Rev  Is.  Rock,  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
in. ike  from  %\  JiOOO  per  year  for  them- 

selves, and  more  for  their  clients.  Those  who 
can  give  only  part  time,  make  especially  success- 
ful agents.    ADDRESS  iMMl.lii.vi'Kl.Y 

WOOD  HARMON  &  CO.,  Dep.  C.  261  Broadway.  New  York 

Largest  real  estate  concern  in  the  world. 

P.fl. — Applicatinni  i<»r  formation   re- 

ik  Mi*,  « ill  receive  carelul  attention. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 

j^r^  **  t'Tcss  print*  cards,  labelfl,  etc.      Circular, 
-    book,   newspaper  preaa,  ?-ls      Hone]  aaver, 

maker      All  eas\ ,  rules  Kent      Write  factory 

for  press  oatalog,  i ;  pe  paper,  eta 

nil    i-iii  ss  <  ii.,  M,rldcn,  Conn. 


li, 


Our  Certificates  ol  Deposit,  are 
ed  by  hist  mortgages  <m  ini 

proved  real  estate  and  guaranteed 

b\  tins  Companj  yield  w,  payable 
monthly,  quartet  lv  01  semi  annu- 
ally. Writ* for  booklet"F" 


Whi&SWMiMlWXMMk 


COITAL {SUinUSS300.O00 oa    SALT   LAKE  CITY. 
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the  moment  came  I  was  seized  with  the  most  tre- 
Lright,  and  was  wholly  unable  to  reach  the 
ter  of  the  stage  where  she  stood.     The  audience, 
of  course,  realizing  my  plight,  laughed  and  applai 

hen  the  curtain  went  up  again  Eva  kissed  me. 
Even  belore  this,  my  first  appearance,  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  go  to  the  theater,  and  it  was  doubt- 
less hearing  my  sister  sing  in  public  that  made  me 
wish  to  do  the  same  thing.  I  continued  to  imitate 
her  at  home,  and,  as  I  have  always  had  a  retentive 
memory,  I  soon  knew  "La  Gioconda,"  "Faust." 
and  "In  Hallo  in  Maschera"  straight  through,  not 
only  the  soprano  roles,  but  all  the  parts.  I  was  also- 
proficient  at  whistling  and  could  imitate  the  sounds 
made  i>\  different  birds  and  animals.  Between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  twelve  my  voice  was  a  contralto, 
very  full  and  deep,  and  singers  told  my  family  that 
my  voice  would  surely  get  lower.  Madame  Lian- 
colini,  one  of  the  greatest  contraltos  in  Italy  at  the 
time,  laughingly  spoke  of  me  as  her  successor.  When 
I  reached  the  age  of  twelve,  however,  my  voice  grad- 
ually commenced  to  grow  higher,  until  now  I  can 
sing  F  in  alt,  and  do  so  in  "The  Magic  Flute"  and 
"La  Sonnambula." 

My  mother  was  bitterly  opposed  to  my  going  on 
the  stage,  but  she  did  not  object  to  my  studying  in 
the  conservatoire,  the  Liceo  Musicale,  in  Florence. 
It  was  necessary,  of  course,  to  sing  for  the  directors 
in  order  to  gain  admission.  When  I  presented  my- 
self Signor  Cecherini,  who  had  taught  my  sister. 
turned  to  the  examiners  and  said,  "But  this  is  no- 
little  girl,  she  is  an  artist."  For  three  months  I 
went  to  the  Liceo.  At  the  end  of  my  lesson  one  day 
Signor  Cecherini  said  to  me,  "I  can  teach  you  noth- 
ing more;  you  sing  like  an  angel."  However,  I  did 
not  give  up  work,  and  even  tho  I  had  left  the  Liceo, 
Signor  Cecherini  came  to  the  house  and  I  studied 
operas  with  him.  In  three  months  I  knew  "Cris- 
pino  e  la  Comare,"  "La  Fille  du  Regiment,"  and 
"Semiramide." 

One  day  Meyerbeer's  "L'Africaine"  was  to  be 
produced  at  the  Teatro  Nicolini,  in  Florence.  The 
manager  could  find  no  one  to  suit  him  in  the  small 
part  of  Inez,  a  role  which  is  nevertheless  difficult, 
inasmuch  as  Inez  sings  in  an  unaccompanied  septet, 
and  as  she  begins  it  she  must  strike  the  keynote  for 
the  others.  The  manager  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
family,  of  course,  for  Eva  had  often  sung  at  his 
theater.  One  night  he  was  at  our  house  telling  us 
of  his  difficulty  in  having  no  one  to  sing  Inez.  Sud- 
denly he  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"Would  you  sing  it?" 

"Yes,"  I  cried,  delighted;   "but  you  must  pay  me 
and  get  me  a  costume." 

He    smiled    and    asked    me    how    much    money    I 
thought  I  should  have. 

I  shook  my  head  and  answered,  'I  don't  know.  ' 
He  offered  me  one  hundred  dollars  a  month  for 
four  months,  and  I  accepted  And  I  made  enough 
of  a  success  with  him  for  another  manager  to  engage 
me  at  the  end  of  the  four  months  at  a  salary  of  two 
hundred  dollars  a  month,  tho  my  voice  was  not  defi- 
nitely formed  at  this  time. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 


Comforting.  A  medical  journal  says  that  man's 
little  toe  is  disappearing.  This  is  comforting  news. 
There  will  be  that  much  less  for  the  conductor  to 
tread  on  in  a  crowded  street-car.-  Washington  Star. 


The    Wretch.     The   Maid — "  Do  you  believe  it's 
unlucky  to  get  married  on  a  Friday?" 

Thk  Abominablb  Bach.bl.or     "Certainly.     Why 
should  Friday  be  an  exception?" — Black  and  White. 


A  Wonderful  Automatic  Pump 

For  BUPpl]  ink'  running  water  ill  slimmer  hotels 

unci  resorts,  sanatorium*,  Irrigation  purposes. 

dairy  farms  and  country  houses,  the 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

has  no  equal.  Requires  no  attention;  no 

cost    for  repairs.      Write  for    booklet    B 

ami  guaranteed  estimate,    We  furnish 

towers  iiiel  tanks 

M  n.  us  \  imiltM  I.IC  ENGINE  CO., 


140  liuuu  St.,  Mew  York. 


Factory  i  »'hp»tiT.  P» 


Our  renders  are  asked  to  mention  thk  Litkuakv  DlOEST  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Pie. — "Why  do  they  refer  to  government  office 
as  pie? " 

"Because,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum,  "it's 
something  that  nearly  everybody  likes  himself,  altho 
he  thinks  it's  bad  for  nearly  everybody  else." — 
Washington  Star. 


The  Dukelet. 

"Who  are  those  people  on  the  shore?"    implored  the 

duke's  fair  bride; 
"My  creditors,  my  creditors,"  the  little  duke  replied. 
"What  makes  you  look  so  sad,  so  sad?"    implored 

the  duke's  fair  bride: 
"Im  dreadin'  what  I've  got  to  face,"  the  little  duke 

replied. 
"For  my  tailor's  there  among  'em,  and  he'll  clamor 

for  his  pay; 
My  hatter  weighs  two  hundred,  and  his  fist  is  hard, 

they  say; 
I  wish  your  pa  had  settled  things  before  we  sailed 

away, 
For  they'll  all  be  jumpin'  on  me  at  the  landin'!" 

"What  makes  them   have  that  hungry   look?"  im- 
plored the  duke's  young  bride, 

"They've   waited    long,    they've   waited   long,"    the 
little  duke  replied. 

"What  makes  that  tall  man  shake  his  fist?  "   implored 
the  duke's  young  bride; 

"He  wants  his  cash,  he  wants  his  cash,"  the  little 
duke  replied, 

"He's  the  man  from  whom  I  purchased  the  engage- 
ment-ring you  wear, 

For  I  told  him  that  your  father  was  a   multimillion- 
aire; 

He's   as    strong,  they  say,  as  Samson  was  before  he 
lost  his  hair, 
And    I'm     dreadin'    what'll     happen    when    we're 
landin'!'' 

"What    makes    the    crowd    increase    so    fast?"    im- 
plored the  duke's  sweet  bride; 
"More  creditors,  more  creditors,"  the  trembling  duke 

replied. 
"Why  do  they  seem  so  rude,  so  rude?"   implored  the 

duke's  sweet  bride; 
"Because,    alas,    they   are   canaille,"    the   trembling 

duke  replied; 
"Your  pa  was  cruel  hard  to  make  the  dot  he  gave 

so  small. 
If  I   should  settle  with  them  we'd  Jiave  nothin'  left 

at  all, 
Address    'em    from    the  gangway — try  to  stand  'em 

ofl  til!  fall— 
Or   they'll    do    things   that   may   shock  us   at  the 

landin'!" 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


His  Ambition.  — "What  do  you  expect  to  be 
•when  you  come  of  age,  my  little  man?"  asked  the 
visitor. 

"Twenty-one,"  was  the  little  man's  reply.  —  The 
Herald  and  Presbyter. 

The  Roll-call. — A  teacher  asked  her  class  to 
name  five  different  members  of  the  "cat"  family. 
Nobody  answered  till  at  last  one  little  girl  raised  her 
hand. 

"Well?"    said  the  teacher,  encouragingly. 

"Father  cat,  mother  cat,  and  three  little  kittens?" 
— Hcbreiv  Standar !. 


ICItoK  I  \-IM>\\  \      \  id  II     OR     HIM*     INSTKP9 
CAUSE     RHEUMATISM,     L.AMENESN   and    TEW- 

I»i:iC\l>S  of  the  feet,   also   legs,  knees,  and  bachache. 
and  possibly  deformity.     The 

C&HARCH  INSTEP  SUPPORT 


will  prevent  all  this.     Give  size  shoe. 


A  snaduw  view  showing  steel  arch  thro*  leather  top. 


enc.  a  pair 

%J\J  four  dealer, 


or    by    mail 
C.  A    H.    ARCH    SHAAK    CO.,   Dept.   H.  Broekton,  Ma.i. 


KNOX 

NEW   YORK 


*«*» 


ASHION  permits  just  enough  variety 
in  the  shape  and  weave  of  straw  hats  to 
suit  every  man's  requirements,  but  it  forbids 

extremes.     Of  course,  the  only  way  to  be 

sure  of  style  is  to  get  a 

Knox 

HAT 

And  that  is  not  the  only  reason  you  should 
purchase  a  hat  with  the  Knox  trade-mark  in  it: 
quality  and  durability  must  be  present,  if  you 
want  a  fresh-looking  hat  all  Summer. 
Quality,  Durability  and  Style  —  only  the  Knox 
trade-mark  will  guarantee  all  three. 


Sock, 


have  been 
worn  by 
particular 
people 


During  all  these  years  the  trade-mark  "Shawknit"  branded  on  the  toe  has  stood  for  QUALITY. 
The  demand  for  these  goods  has  for  several  years  exceeded  the  supply,  for  which  there 
must  be  a  reason,  and  the  reason  is  that  Shawknit  Socks  maintain  their  standard  of 
quality  and  are  the  greatest  hosiery  value  ever  offered  the  buying  public. 

From  1898  to  1908  we  have  more  than  doubled  our  manufacturing  capacity.  Thousands 
of  new  dealers  are  selling  and  recommending  Shawknit  Socks  because  of  superior  quality 
and  the  satisfaction  they  give. 

For  a  trial  we  recommend  that  you  ask  your  dealer  for  Styles  19*9  Snowblack — a  rich 
fast  black — and  5pi  Oxford  mixture  outside,  Sanitary  white  inside,  medium  weight  cottons — 
25c.  per  pair,  6  pairs  in  box,  $1.50.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order  direct,  stating 
size  desired. 

tlored  catalog  free 
Sent  prepaid  to  any 

address  in  United 
States  upon  re- 
ceipt of  price. 
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BURNS  BARRELS 
OF  AIR 

NOTHING  ELSE  LIKE  IT 

THE  MOST  WONDERFUL  STOVE  EVER 
INVENTED 

Consumes  395  Barrels  of  Air  to  One 
Gallon  Common  Kerosene  Oil 

Causing   Great    Excitement 
Wherever   Exhibited 

Fne]  drawn  principally  from  atmosphere.    Uses  395 
•  >ai  r.l-   of  air  while  coD«uming  one  gallon  of 

oil.     w i  and  coal  cosl  money,    only   free 

Fl'ELIS  AIK,    Supply  unlimited.    No  trust  in  con- 
trol.   .\ir  belongs  to  rich  and  poor  alike. 

Harrison's 

Valveless 

Wickless 

Oil  °Gas  and 

Air=  Burner 

Stove  T^.   ^g. 

Sectional  mi  of  Generator. 

automatically  generates  gas  from  kerosene  oil,  mixing 
it  with  air.  Burns  like  gas.  Intense  hot  lire.  Com- 
bustion perfect.  To  operate -turn  knot)— oil  runs  into 
burner — touch  a  match  ;  it  generates  gas,  which  passes 
tbrough  air  mixer,  drawing  in  about  a  barrel  of  air  to 
every  large  spoonful  of  oil  consumed.  That's  all.  It 
is  self-regulating,  no  more  attention.  Same  heat  all  day 
or  all  night.  For  more  or  less  heat,  simply  turn  knob. 
There  it  remains  until  you  (fome  again.  To  put  Are  out, 
turn  knob,  raising  burner— oil  runs  back  into  can,  fire's 
out.  As  near  perfection  as  anything  in  this  world.  No 
dirt,  soot,  or  ashes.  No  leaks  nothing  to  clog  or  close 
up.  No  wick  not  even  a  \alvo.  yet  heat  is  under  proper 
control.  1>.  C  AKN,  IX  l>.,  writes  :  "  It  costs  me  only 
4J4  cents  a  day  for  fuel."  L,.  NOKRI.S,  VT., 
writes:  "The  Harrison  Oil-lias  Gen- 
erators are  wonderful  savers  of  fuel,  at 
least  50  to  75  per  cent,  over  wood 
and  coal."  E.  ARNOLD,  NEB., 
writes:  "Saved  #4.25  a  month 
for  fuel  by  using  the  Harrison  011- 
Mv  range  cost  me 
16,50  per  month,  and  the 
Harrison  81.25  per 
month.  Objectionable 
features  of  all  other 
stoves  wiped  out. 


One,  two  or  I  Inn  liurncrsizc* 
—witlt  or  without  ovi  n. 

NOT  I.IKE  THOSE  SOLD  IN  STORES.     Ideal 

foi  cooking,  roasting,  baking,  Ironing,  canning  fruit, 
picnics,  cottages,  camping,  also  for  heating  houses, 
stores,  etc.,  with  radiating  attachment.  No  more  carry- 
ing coal,  kindling,  ashes,  soot  ami  dirt.  .No  hoi  flerj 
kitchens,  Absolutely  safe  from  explosion.  Not  danger- 
ous like  gasoline,  simple,  durable  last  for  years. 
Bares  expense,  drudgery  and  fuel  Mils. 

ALL  SIZKS.  PRICES  LOW  HS3.25  and  up. 
Sent  to  any  ad<lr«-n».  Send  no  money  only 
K«-ii<l  your  inline  ami  address  Write  to-day  for 
our  80-day  trial  offer-  foil  deMcription  thou- 
sands of  testimonial*,  1!M>8  Proposition.  Cir- 
culars  I  I:  BE. 


EXCITING  BUSINESS  FOR  AGENTS 

■ALBSMKN     >l\\t«.llts    mkv   OR   WOMEN 

in  home  or  traveling,  all  or  part  time  showing  tak- 
ing ordem  appointing  agents.  JIIXssil*.  IIIXH.v 
ill  I'/.KH.  n\  %».  write:  "  Enoloae  order  for  Bfl  i" 
RUSH  s.  n  like  hoi  caked  ^><>l tl  so  -i<>>es  in 
ear  town."  it.  L.  HUBRTBD,  MICH.,  writes: 
■  it.  i  a  «.iii  one  dn j  ii  ml  hiiI <i  ii  ■tovea,"  This 
patent  new,  Xoihlug  like  ii.  Demand  enormous 
Agents  reaping  great  barred  Where  operated  people 
■top  "M  -ti.i  i.  leave  theli  homes,  places  <>f  business, 
miss  t  no  ns  tu  wai ih  this  generator    excites  curiosity 

wiii  cli  n  ii  „  though  ii  t  lii  iih  of  life.    Show  :i  .in/in 
■ell  ten.    Write  to-dnj  for  special  airenta1  Devi 
plan.    Bend  no  inning .    World  unsopplied,    Get 
in  early  for  territory, 


THE  WORLD   MFG.  CO. 

0001  World  Bldg.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


RoyaltJ  on  the  Quilt. — When  Andrew  D.  White 
ninister  to  Germany,  he  received  some  queer 
letters  from  Amerii  ins  Perhaps  the  funniest  of 
all  was  a  mandatory  epistle  from  an  old  lady  living 
in  the  West,  who  enclosed  in  her  letter  four  pieces 
of  white  linen,  each  some  six  inches  square.  "We 
are  going  to  have  a  fair  in  our  church,"  she  wrote, 
"and  I  am  making  an  autograph  quilt.  I  wan 
to  get  me  the  autographs  of  the  Emperor,  the  Em- 
press, and  the  Crown  Prince,  and  tell  them  to  be 
careful  not  to  write  too  near  the  edge  of  the 
squares,  as  a  seam  has  to  be  allowed  for  putting 
them  together." — Christian  Register. 


A  Fast  Worker. —  "My  stenographer  can  write 
one  hundred  words  a  minute."  "So  can  mine,  but 
she  doesn't  seem  to  care  what  words  she  writes." — 
Cleveland  Leader. 


Impossible.  — He — "Do  you  think  it  would  be 
foolish  of  me  to  marry  a  girl  who  was  my  inferior 
intellectually?" 

She — "More  than  foolish— impossible." — Phila- 
delphia  Inquirer. 


\  Hollow  Ring.  — Son — "Pa,  why  does  Mr.  Ring 
say  his  head  is  as  clear  as  a  bell?" 

Pa — "Because  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  his 
tongue." — New  York  Tribune. 


The  Value  of  Experience.  -"Is  it  hard  to  pro- 
pose to  a  girl? " 

"Depends  on  the  girl." 

"How  so? " 

"If  she  has  been  out  several  seasons  it  is  hard 
not  to."  —  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


0:d  Habits.— "Have  you  some  short-cake?" 

"  \Ve  have;    and  each  piece  contains  six  gorgeous 

unrivaled  berries.     Six — count  them — six." 
"My  man,  you  were  not  always  a  waiter?" 
"No,  sir;    I  used  to  be  press-agent  for  a  circus.  ' 

—  Kansas  City  Journal. 


Precaution. — A  lady  took  her  four-year-old  son 
to  the  family  dentist.  He  found  a  small  cavity,  so 
the  operation  began.  The  burr  had  no  sooner 
touched  the  tooth  than  the  child  began  to  scream. 
At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  the  mother  was  death- 
ly pale,  while  the  dentist  wiped  great  beads  of  per- 
spiration from  his  brow.  Tom,  however,  fairly 
swaggered  across  the  room.  "That  didn't  hurt," 
he  boasted,  with  a  broad  smile.  "Then  why  did  you 
scream  so?"  cried  the  exasperated  mother.  "Be- 
cause I  was  afraid  it  was  going  to,"  explained  Tom. 
— Lippincott's. 


He  Was  Prospering.  —City  Nephew— "Well, 
uncle,  did  you  have  a  good  year?" 

Farmer  "Did  I?  Gosh,  yes.  I  had  four  cows 
and  three  hogs  killed  by  railroad  trains  an'  two 
hogs  and  nine  chickens  killed  by  autermobiles.  I 
thousand  dollars."  -The  Bohemian. 


A    Foreign    View.     Mrs.   Gunson — "Count,   do 

you  consider  American  e,irls  good  enough  to  many 
il  ilemen ' " 
THE  Cm  \  i      "Ab.  madam,  ze  beggar  can  not  be 
"user"     Sunday  Magazine. 


Behind  the  Curtain.     \  i  u  Page  (to  the  ho 

maid  oet)      "Do    tell    me    why    he    is    always 

standing  before  the  mirror." 

Housemaid     "Hush!   He  i-  thinking  how  he  will 

look   when    they    raise  a   statue    to   him  "       Fliegendt 
Blaettei 


Crash!    Possibilities. 

was  •  killed? " 

Ei i     "An  act  hi  mercj 

first."     Baltimore  American. 


Fai     Reporter     "Why 

You  fell  down  on  it 


AN    UNUSUALLY  STRONG 
INVESTMENT 


IN   SMALL   DENOMINATIONS 
$100     $500     $1,000 

First  Mortgage  6% 

Guaranteed  Gold  Bonds 

ScxnwrtiA    Kv  •    Fir,t  Mortgage  on  Rich  Agri- 
eCUrea    DV.  cultural  Land 

P^nfo^faJ    \\ir  •    United  State*  Government 
rrOieCiea    DV.  Legislation 

GUARANTEED  BY 

American  Water  Works  and  Guarantee 
Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Paid-up  Capital  and  Surplus.  $3,600,000 
Established  1882 

For  further  reference  write  to 

First  National  Bank        Commonwealth  Trust  Co. 
Second  National  Bank  Colonial  Trust  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Circular  and   handsomely   illustrated    volume, 
"  Irrigation,"  mailed  free  upon  request. 

H.  M.  Payson  &  Co..  Portland,  Me. 

Battles,  Heye  &  Harrison     W.  H.  Trumbull  &  Co. 

131  South  5th  Street  35  Congress  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Boston,  Mass. 

municipal  &  Corporation  Securities  Go. 

349  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

JAMES  S.  KUHN,  Pres.  L.  L.  McCLELLAND,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


m 


•yHIS  bank  issues  Certificates 
*  of  Deposit,  yielding  interest  at 
the  rate  of  b"<,  payable  semi-annu- 
ally.   Capital  $  100,000.00. 


Please  Write  for  Booklet  "D." 


FIRST  TRUST  and  SAYINGS  BANK 

BILLINGS.      MONT. 


ALL 

AKES 


TYPEWRITERS  - 

All  the  Standard  Machines  Sold  or  Rented  Any. 
where  ut  aftojj  M'fr's  Prleas,  allowing  Rental 
to  Apply  on  Prise,  Shipped  with  privilege  of 
exannii.it  urn.  saTWrite  for  Illustrated  Catalog  V. 
Typewriter  Emporium, 92-91  LakeSt, Chicago 


TJNLIXZ  OTHZB  BELLS 
SWSXTE2,  HOSE  BU2- 
ABLE,  LOWES  PEICE. 
OUS FSEE CATALOGS! 
TELLS  WHY. 


BLYWIYER^ 
Church  &  School !» 
ET.TiSt.    ">" 

Write  to  Blymyer  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


SAFETY 


out 


If  your  money  can  earn  six  per  cent,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  absolutely  safe — and 
easily  available  at  any  time — why  should 
you  be  satisfied  with  3  or  4  per  cent.? 

This  Company  issues  6  per  cent. 

CERTIFICATES 

OF  DEPOSIT— 

Amply  protected  by  first  mortgages  on  im- 
proved real  estate — These  certificates  run 
for  2  years,  or  as  much  longer  as  you  wish 
— They  are  issued  in  amounts  of  $100  or 
more,  and  are  negotiable — There  isn't  any 
safer,  more  convenient  and  profitable  invest- 
ment for  savings  or  idle  funds. 

Let  us  send  you  the  booklet  giving  lull  informa- 
tion concerning  this  old,  conservative  institution. 

Tfie  Calvert  mortgage  I  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore.  Md. 


our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Tin:  Litkraky  Dioxst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  Profit,  Anyhow. — He  was  filling  his  first  pre- 
scription, and  when  he  handed  it  to  the  lady  he  told 
her  it  was  a  dollar  and  ten  cents. 

She  paid  the  dollar  and  ten,  and  after  she  had 
gone  he  informed  the  proprietor  that  the  dollar  was 
counterfeit.  The  proprietor  looked  over  his  glasses 
at  the  young  man,  and  said: 

"Well,  how  about  the  ten  cents — is  that  good 
money?" 

The  young  man  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"Oh.  well,"  the  proprietor  replied,  "that's  not  so 
bad — we  still  make  a  nickel. "—Success  Magazine. 


A  Strange  Profession. — "Photography  is  a 
strange  profession,"  muses  the  young  man.  "Be- 
cause it  develops  negatives?"  asks  the  young  woman 
with  a  knowing  look. 

"Not  that  exactly.  But,  as  an  example,  the  other 
day  I  had  my  picture  taker,  in  my  riding  togs — not 
on  a  hor^e,  you  know,  but  just  standing  in  my  riding 
outfit  with  my  crop  field  in  my  hand.  And  to-day 
the  photographer  writes  me  that  the  pictures  are 
ready  for  me  and  that  they  are  all  mounted." — 
Herald  and  Presbvter. 


A  Bad  Leaning  that  Way.— At  Emerson's 
dinner-table  one  day  there  was  mention  ot  a  woman 
well  known  as  a  lion-hunter;  and,  in  speaking  of  her, 
Mrs.  Emerson  used  the  word  "snob."  Mr.  Emer 
son  objected;  the  word  was  too  harsh;  he  didn't 
like  that  ugly  class  of  words  beginning  with  "sn." 
His  wife  inquired  how  he  would  characterize  the 
lady.  "I  should  say" — very  slowly — "she  is  a 
person  having  great  sympathy  with  success." — New 
England  Magazine. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

April  24. — Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  Liberal,  is 
defeated  for  reelection  to  Parliament,  in  Man- 
chester, England,  by  W.  Janson  Hicks,  Union- 
ist candidate. 

April  25. — A  collision  occurs  in  a  blinding  snow- 
storm off  the  Isle  of  Wight  between  the  Amer- 
ican liner  St.  Paul  and  the  British  cruiser  Glad- 
iator, in  which  the  cruiser  is  sunk,  with  the  loss 
of  several  lives.  The  St.  Paul  is  not  seriously 
damaged. 

April  26. — The  worst  blizzard  since  188 1  sweeps 
over  the  United  Kingdom. 

April  27. — Dispatches  from  the  city  of  Mexico 
report  that  Mexican  and  Honduran  forces  are 
mobilizing  on  the  Guatemalan  frontier. 

April  28. — Several  men  are  injured  by  a  boiler  ex- 
plosion on  the  British  battle-ship  Britannia. 
A  British    torpedo-boat  destroyer  is  sunk  by  a 
scout-boat  with  the  loss  of  one  life. 

April  30. — An  explosion  in  the  stern  magazine  of 
the  Japanese  cruiser  Matsushima  at  Makong, 
Pescadores  Islands,  sinks  the  vessel,  and  up- 
ward of  two  hundred  men  are  drowned. 
At  Fort  de  France,  Island  of  Martinique,  an  elec- 
tion fight  is  reported  in  which  several  men,  in- 
cluding the  Mayor,  are  killed. 

Domestic. 

General. 

April  24. — Widespread  ruin  by  tornadoes  is  re- 
ported in  Mississippi.  Alabama.  Louisiana,  and 
Georgia,  with  a  large  loss  of  life.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  500  perons  have  been  killed 
and  1,200  seriously  or  painfully  injured. 

April  25. — More  than  one  million  Catholics  begin 
the  centenary  celebration  of  the  establishment 
of  the  church  in  New  York  City. 

April  27. — An  issue  of  840,000,000  four-per-cent. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  bonds  is  oversubscribed 
twenty  times. 

Washington. 

April  27. — A  special  message  from  President 
Roosevelt  urging  legislation  on  the  lines  of  his 
previous  recommendations  is  received  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  passes  the  Senate, 
the  four-battle-ship  amendment  being  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  50  to  23. 

April  28. — The  Pension  and  District  of  Columbia 
Appropriation  Bills  pass  the  Senate. 


If 


The  Howard  Watch 


Hundreds  of  men  are  waiting  for  a  thin 
watch  they  know  something  about — that 
they  are  sure  is  reliable  and  free  from 
watch  troubles. 

Here  at  last  is  the  king  of  flat  watches,  the 
New  Howard  extra-thin  model,  about  as  flat 
as  two  silver  dollars  and  a  thoroughly  ac- 
curate timepiece  ;  a  practical  watch  made 
in  America.  Each  watch  tested  and  timed 
in  its  case  at  the  factory  and  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  of  guarantee — not  only  as 
a  time-keeper  but  the  Howard  kind  of  a 
time-keeper. 


The  thin  model  occupies  less  room;  is 
easier  to  take  out  or  repiace;  does  not 
drag  down  the  waist-coat  or  bulge  out 
when  worn  in  the  fob  pocket. 

Any  Howard  jeweler  will  be  slad  to  show  it 

to  you  whether  you  are  ready  to  buy  now  or  are 

merely  interested  in  it  as  a  triumph  of  American 

workmanship. 

The  price  of  each  Howard  watch  is  fixed  at  the 

factory  and  a  printed  ticket  attached.    Its  value 

is  the  same  everywhere  and  always.      17-jewel 

thin  model,  25-year  guaranteed  filled  case,  $2>7- 5° 

up  to  19-jewel  14-K  solid  gold  case,  $90. 

If  your  jeweler  can  not  supply  you,  write  to  us 

for  the  name  of  one  who  will. 


Elbert  Hubbard  visited  the  home  of  the  HOWARD  Watch  and  wrote  a  book 
about  it.  If  you'd  like  to  read  this  little  journey  drop  us  a  postal  card — 
Dept.  O — we'll  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you.  Also  a  little  catalogue  and  price 
list,    with    illustrations    actual    size  —  of    great    value    to    the    watch    buyer. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH   COMPANY,  B£iTssN 


April   30. — Secretary  Taft  leaves  Washington  for 
Panama. 


THE  MAKING  OF 

Artistic 
Monuments 

is  as  liable  to  mistakes, 
use  of  poor  material, 
bad  workmanship  and 
overcharging,  as  any 
other  business — possi- 
bly more  so,  for  the 
public  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  know  much 
about  memorials.  That 
is  why  the  ordering  of 
a  fitting  memorial 
should  be  considered 
most  seriously. 

The  following  things 
must  be  right:  quality 
of  material,  design, 
character  of  work- 
manship, price. 

My  free  booklet  will  tell  a  great  deal  worth  knowing  about  all 
these  points,  for  I  have  made  a  life  study  of  memorial-making 

and  I  guarantee  every  bit  of  work  turned  out  to  be  the  highest  grade  of 
its  kind  made.  If  your  contract  is  not  filled  exactly,  I  want  no  money.  If 
you  are  going  to  order  a  memorial,  you  will  do  well  to  send  for  my  book. 

J.     L .     MILLER 

(Successor  to  Thomas  &  Miller)  47   LIBERTY   STREET,   QUINCY,   MASSACHUSETTS 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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NEW  INVENTION! 

NOTHING    ELSE    LIKE   IT. 

Ohioan's  New  Method  of 
Cleaning  Clothes 

Causing  Great  Excitement 
Where  Exhibited. 

UNLIKE  ANYTHING  YOU'VE  SEEN 
OR  HEARD  OF. 

Cleans  Family  Wash  in 
30  to  50  Minutes. 

No  Rubbing— No  Chemicals— No  Motors 
No  Washboard— No  Wash  Machine. 

Over  35,000  Already  Sold— Ladies  Delighted 
BEK  now  SIMPLE,  different,  easy.  Put  on  stove— 
add  water,  then  soap,  then  clothes  that's  all.  in  S  to  8 
minutes  clothes  clean.  Laundries  clean  clothes  without 
rubbing  tin1  kasv  way  does  the  same  at  your  home. 
Din  removed  automatically  except  to  move  knob 
isionally. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  4  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


r^"  The  Li\rirmjm))her  doc*  not   answer  anouy- 
mous  communications. 


The  EASY  WAY,  in  one  operation  does  the  combined 
work  of  wash  boiler,  wash  beard  and  washing  machine — 
less  time,  almost  no  labor    no  injury  to  clothes. 

The    kasv    way   develops  energy  by  mechanical 

manipulation,  associated  with  hot  water,  soap  suils, 
Buper-heated  steam  and  scalding  vapor,  utilized  as  a 
(•(impound  force,  all  confined  in  a  closed  metalcompart- 
meut.    Special  operating  arrangements. 

Cleans  woolens,  flannels,  blankets,  or  colored  clothes, 
as  well  as  white  goods,  llnest  laces,  curtains,  bedclothes. 
sums  time,  fuel,  labor,  clothes,  buttons,  strength,  looks, 
health  and  money. 

No  rubbing,  wear,  tear  or  injury.  No  soggy,  bad-smel- 
ling heavy  wood— but  all  metal,  strung,  durable,  sani- 
tary, light  in  weight.    Easily  used,  cleaned,  handled— 

always  ready.  Child  can  use  It-  no  experiment.  No 
motors.    Saves  ■">:.'  days'  drudgery  yearly. 

Thousands  praise  it. 

j.  IffcGee.  Tenn.,  writes:— "One  young  lady  cleaned 
days'  washing  by  old  method  in  one  hour  with  Easy  Way 
—another  in  45  minutes.''  Mrs.  T.  Bulled,  Canada, 
writes:  —  "  I  washed  bedding,  heavy  quilts,  curtains,  etc., 
without  rubbing,  and  in  a  very  short  time."  Lauretta 
Mitchell,  ().,  writes:— "Done  a  big  washing  in  45  min- 
utes sold  3  already."  A.  I).  Poppleton,  N.  Y.:— "Gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Washed  bed  quilts,  greasy  overalls 
and  line  clothes,  Greatest  tiling  on  earth."  Walter  M. 
Glen,  ().:— Easy  Way  far  superior  to  any  other  met  hod 
cleans  clothes  perfectly."  .).  n.  Barrett,  Ark.,  after 
ordering  88  Easy  ways,  says:    "  you  have  the  grandest 

invention  I  ever  heard  of."     .).  W.  Meyers,  da  ,sa\s: 
"  Kind  check  for  1:2  K.asy  Ways.     Greatest  invention  to 

womanhood,  forever  abolishing  miserable  wash  day. 
Sells  itself." 

I'rloe  only  tfO.OO  complete  sent  to  any  address. 
Not   void   in   HtoreH.    Send    no  money  only   send 

your  name  and  address.  We're  old  Arm;  capital 
jliNi.nm.m.    Everything  proven.    Guaranteed.    Write 

to-day  for  M>  day  trial  offer,  thousands  testimo- 
nials, etc     Circulars  free. 


FREE 


SAMPLE 

To    Agents 


Wuiitcti  >-oik.  Salesmen,  Manaten  men  or 
women  al  borne  or  traveling,  all  or  part  time  show 
i  ilium'  orders  appointing; agents.  ••Kn~.v  Way" 
new.  xoiiiinir  llUe  It.  World  unsnpplted-  agents 
■  rey.  win  11  operated,  people  'top— (jet 
excited    watch  it  as  thing  of  life.    12  see    10 -buy. 

c.  o  Garrett,  O., writes:  Bhowed7 families,  Bold  8.  A. 
It.  Verett,  ol  La.  sold  n  one  daj ,  •(.  T.  p  ay,  ol  N.  0. 
been  out  '>  days,  sold  p.'.  \v.  ];.  Rtephenaoii ,  i ,  \.  ordered 
214  in  mi  day-.    N    Bou  her,  of  Mass.  ordered  76  d 

o  iviiii.iv  wants  on.  beat  bualneaa  i  ever  hud. 
Write  to-day  for  speolal  HKentH'  plan,  free 
Sample,    I'.IOK  offer      .  OC  quick. 

HARRISON     MANUFACTURING     CO., 
653  Harrison  Building,  Cincinnati,  <>. 


"  J.  H.  S,"  Chemnitz.  Germany.-  "  Kindly  inform 
me  of  the  names  of  the  Supreme  Court  judges  who  ( l) 
decided  the  Ured  Sd.tt  case  and  what  was  their  po- 
litical affiliation;  (2)  passed  on  the  Income-Tax  Law 
several  years  ago." 

1  1)  The  presiding  judge  was  Chief  Justice  Roger 
B.  Taney.  The  case  was  decided  by  a  majority  of 
the  court,  which  consisted  of  Roger  13.  Taney,  John 
Catron  of  Virginia,  James  A.  CampVell  of  Georgia, 
Peter  V.  Daniel  of  Virginia,  Robert  C.  Grier  of 
Pennsylvania.  Samuel  Nelson  of  New  York.  James 
M.  Wayne  of  Georgia,  John  McLean  of  Ohio,  and 
Benjamin  R.  Curtis  of  Massachusetts.  The  dissent- 
ing minority  consisted  of  Judges  McLean  and  Cur- 
tis, with  Judge  Catron,  who  dissented  in  one  par- 
ticular only.  The  political  affiliations  of  these 
judges  are  not  recorded  in  the  authorities  at  our 
command.  (2)  The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
who  passed  on  the  Income-Tax  Law  of  1894,  and 
decided  its  unconstitutionality  by  majority  vote 
May  20,  189s,  were  Chief  Justice  Fuller  (Democrat, 
of  Illinois),  Justices  Field  (Dem.,  of  California),  Gray 
(Republican,  of  Massachusetts),  Rrewer  (Rep.,  of 
Kansas),  and  Shiras  (Rep.,  of  Pennsylvania).  The 
supporters  of  the  law  were  Justice  Harlan  (Rep.,  of 
Kentucky),  White  (Dem.,  of  Louisiana),  Brown 
(Rep.,  of  Michigan),  and  Jackson  (Dem.,  ot  Ten- 
nessee). 

"  H.  B.  A."  Asheville,  N.  C— The  plural  of  Mad- 
am is  Madams;  the  plural  of  Madame  is  Mesdames. 

"  E.  T.  McN.,"  Belvidere,  N.  J.  — "Which  is  the 
better  expression,  'this  noon'  or  '  to-day  at  noon,' 
when  defining  the  time  of  an  occurrence  ?  " 

We  prefer  "to-day,  at  noon,"  but  both  forms  are 

good. 

"J.  T.  R.,"  Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  pronunciation 
of  "bow  "  as  used  in  Ecclesiastes  xii.  3,  rimes  with 
"  how  "  not  with  "  low." 

"M.  M."  St.  Paul,  Minn.  — "  Please  tell  me  whet'  er 
(1)  the  expression  later  on  is  sanctioned  by  the  best 
usage ;  (  2  )  the  use  of  the  word  due  in  the  sense  of 
'owing.'  as  illustrated  in  the  following  sentence  is 
correct.  'The  speaker,  due  to  these  interruptions, 
was  unable  to  finish  his  address'  ?  " 

(1)  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace  it  the 
expression  "later  on"  has  naught  but  the  sanction 
of  journalistic  usage.  "Later,"  without  the  adverb 
"on"  following  it,  is,  we  think,  preferable,  and  has 
an  abundance  of  literary  authority  in  its  favor. 
1  2 1  From  the  meanings  of  the  word  due,  viz.  "That 
should  be  rendered  or  given;  justly  claimable 
morally  owed  or  owing;  proper  ;  appropriate,"  it  is 
evident  that  the  use  made  in  the  sentence  cited  is 
correct. 

"W.  A.  II..  Jr.,"  Govan,  S.  C— "(1)  My  diction- 
ary  defines  naval  as  '  p  pteining  to  ships  or  to  a  navy : 
as  naval  stores.'  Now,  I  can  1  find  naval  stores  at 
all.  What  are  they  "'.  (2)  How  did  the  name  Uncle 
Sam  us  a  designation  for  the  United  States  origi- 
nate ?  " 

(1)  Naval  Stores  arc  resin,  tar,  turpentine,  etc.; 
marine  stores  arc  old  ship-materials,  as  ropes,  can- 
anchors;  ship  stores  are  non-dutiable  provision 
and  supplies  for  use  on  board  ship.  (2)  "Uncle 
S  mi "  is  said  to  be  a  jocular  explanation  of  the  initial 
U,  S.  and  is  said  to  have  originated  during  the  War 
of  1  Si.',  when  some  government  supplies  marked 
I'.  S.  wen  ed   to  be  the  property  of  "Uncle 

Sam"  Wilson,  a  government  contractor. 

"P.  N.  M  ."   Dalla  ,  Ti         "Is    the   word   z,-tt,n 

1  c,  or  is  its  use 
obsolete       rhe  program  is  gotten  up  in  fine  shapi 

Tin  ion   "to  p.ct   up,"   meaning  "to  prt 

and    arrangi  Ian,     invent,     and    con- 

l  English.  The  word  "gotten,"  mean- 
in);  "obtained,  acquired,"  and  i  dways 
with  mpanying  adverb,  is  rare  The  con- 
struction of  the  sentence  you  cite  is  not  best  usage. 
"The  program  is  got  up  well"  or  "the  program  is 
red"  is  to  be  prefet 


The  GREATEST   "small" 

Comforts  in  Traveling. 

LITHOLIN    WATERPROOFED 

LINEN  COLLARS  and  CUFFS 

They  ent  down  baggage  and  expense,  and  keep 
one  always  looking  neat  with  fine  linen,  without 
laundering.  When  soiled,  they  wipe  perfectly 
clean  and  white  as  new.  with  a  damp  cloth. 
Be',  na  1  i  nen.they  look  it.  Hfnt  celluloid  or  rubber. 
iNever  wilt,  crack  or  fray.   In  all  the  latest  styles. 


Collars  25c 


Cuffs  50c 


If  not  at  your  dealer's,  send, giving  styles,  size, 
number  wanted,  with  remittance,  and  we  will 
mail,  postpaid.    Booklet  of  styles  free  on  request. 

THE  FIUERIiOID  CO.,  Dept.  13,  7  Waverly  Place.  S.  1. 


Style  I 
Economy! 


Fit 

(OMFORT? 


TURCO-AMERICAN 


GLASS 
PIPE 


The  Only  Pipe 
that  Gives  the 
Natural  Tobac- 
co Flavor 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


PREDICTING  MR.  TAFT'S  NOMINATION 

THE  campaign  has  now  reached  a  point  where  many  editors 
feel  safe  in  definitely  predicting  Secretary  Taft's  nomina- 
tion. The  most  weighty  of  these  prophets  is  the  New  York  Trib- 
une (Rep.),  which  declares  its  belief  that  the  Secretary  will  "enter 
the  convention  with  a  majority  of  the  delegates  behind  him,  and 
be  nominated  on  the  first  ballot."  The  Chicago  Record-Herald 
(Ind.)  records  a  similar  belief  prevailing  in  all  quarters,  and  many 
other  papers  agree.  "  It  certainly  looks  that  way  "  to  the  Topeka 
State  Journal  (Rep.);  and  the  Rochester  Post-Express  (Rep.) 
says  it  has  foreseen  this  result  "for  a  long  time."  The  Hart- 
ford Courant  (Rep.)  and  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  (Rep.) 
coincide  in  the  same  opinion. 

77/i?  Tribune's  prediction  is  made  in  the  following  paiagraph. 
After  some  preliminary  remarks  it  declares: 

"  There  is,  however,  no  merit  in  preserving  an  attitude  of  uncer- 
tainty when  uncertainty  has  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  our  conviction, 
based  on  the  facts  which  we  have  published,  and  on  probabilities 
so  strong  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  facts,  that  the 
choice  of  the  Republican  convention  for  President  of  the  United 
States  has  now  been  determined  and  that  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Taft  has  been  foreordained.  If  nothing  more  than  what  seems  to 
be  already  in  sight  should  occur  between  this  date  and  June  16  our 
belief  is  that  Mr.  Taft  would  enter  the  convention  with  a  secure 
majority  of  the  delegates  behind  him  and  be  nominated  on  the  first 
ballot — probably  by  not  fewer  than  520  votes  out  of  980.  But  the 
tide  is  setting  so  strongly  in  his  favor  that  the  natural  process  of 
accretion  is  likely  to  increase  his  majority  beyond  the  dimensions 
now  clearly  discernible.  And  we  may  add,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  conjecturing  the  result  of  expected  contests,  that  con- 
trol of  the  committee  on  credentiajs  by  the  Taft  forces  is  already 
absolutely  assured." 

The  Boston  Transcript,  which  is  in  many  ways  the  most  weighty 
Republican  paper  in  New  England,  quotes  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  as  saying  that  Mr.  Taft  may  have  "the  comfortable  assurance 
that,  barring  accidents,  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency  is  as- 
sured," and  adds  that  this  estimate  "is  entirely  accurate."  The 
Transcript  continues : 

"All  the  anti-Taft  prospects  have  really  narrowed  do  vvn  to  the 
possibility  of  nominating  Roosevelt.  Persons  who  originally  ex- 
pected to  defeat  Taft  by  a  conservative  of  the  old  order  still  insist, 
with  an  air  of  mystery,  that  Taft  is  to  be  eventually  displaced  by 
his  great  chief.  Their  surmise  is  deserving  of  some  investigation. 
How  is  Roosevelt's  displacement  of  Taft  to  be  accomplished  ? 
Are  the  Taft  delegates,  acknowledged  to  be  in  a  practical  majority, 
to  go  over  to  Roosevelt  simply  because  they  do  not  want  to  nomi- 
nate the  man  whom  they  are  supposed  to  favor?  Are  the  allies 
committed  to  various  favorite  sons,  the  only  unifying  purpose  of 


whose  whole  campaign  has  been  a  natural  opposition  to  Roosevelt, 
likely  to  demand  the  nomination  of  Roosevelt  himself,  because 
they  do  not  like  Taft  ?  Does  a  lack  of  appetite  for  half  a  loaf 
make  an  invalid  want  a  whole  loaf  ?  The  allies  may  not  like  Taft, 
but  they  certainly  prefer  him  to  at  least  one  other  man  in  the 
world.  There  are,  besides,  a  few  genuinely  unpledged  delegates. 
Perhaps  they  may  become  obstreperous,  believing  that  they  hold 
the  balance  of  power,  and  demand  Roosevelt  as  a  price  of  their 
support.  This,  it  may  be  incidentally  remarked,  is  not  in  line  with 
the  motive  which  has  at  any  stage  actuated  the  unpledged  move- 
ment. And  yet  from  only  one  of  these  three  sources  could  a  Taft- 
displacing  movement  be  derived.  Any  of  these  is  obviously 
contrary  to  all  reasonable  probability. 

"  Half  the  delegates  will  apparently  go  to  Chicago  clearly  com- 
mitted to  Taft ;  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  will  be  com- 
mitted, by  the  broadest  stretch  of  courtesy,  to  all  other  candi- 
dates combined.  The  remaining  25  per  cent,  may  represent 
various  stages  of  uncertainty,  such  as  the  contested  seats  and 
the  genuinely  unpledged.  No  national  committee  could  decide 
all  the  election  contests  against  Taft,  even  if  it  were  so  disposed. 
And  that  body  is  to-day  for  Taft.  In  short,  The  Evening  Post's 
proviso,  'barring  accident '  aside  from  the  so-called  'acts  of  God,' 
includes  no  very  wide  range  of  possibilities." 

Turning  to  the  Independent  and  Democratic  press,  one  finds  the 
Kansas  City  Times  (Ind.)  declaring  that  Mr.  Taft's  nomination  on 
the  first  ballot  "seems  absolutely  certain."  The  Charleston  ATeivs 
and  Courier  (Dem.)  says  his  choice  is  "practically  assured,"  and 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.)  believes  that  "Mr.  Taft  is 
as  sure  of  the  Republican  nomination  as  Mr.  Bryan  of  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination,"  and  the  latter  it  considers  a  certainty.  The 
New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  sizes  up  the  situation  thus  : 

"The  opposition  to  Judge  Taft's  nomination  has  practically  col- 
lapsed. He  has  a  majority  of  the  delegates  already  elected.  He 
has  back  of  him  all  the  power,  prestige,  and  popularity  of  the 
Roosevelt  Administration.  None  of  the  other  candidates  has  any 
considerable  support  outside  his  own  State.  Most  of  them  can 
count  on  only  a  complimentary  vote.  None  of  them  could  deliver 
his  delegates  to  Hughes  or  Cannon  or.  Knox  or  Fairbanks. 

"All  four  of  these  opposing  candidates  are  personally  friendly  to 
Taft.  In  the  end  they  will  prefer  his  nomination  to  the  alternative 
of  Roosevelt's  renomination,  knowing  that  they  must  take  one  or 
the  other. 

"The  sooner  they  make  this  position  plain  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  country.  All  of  them  know  that  Taft  is  sure  to  be  nomi- 
nated. All  of  them  should  realize  that  public  assurance  of  his 
nomination  would  be  a  great  stimulus  to  prosperity.  By  removing 
popular  uncertainty  as  to  the  action  of  the  Republican  convention 
they  would  aid  greatly  in  the  restoration  of  confidence.  For  if 
Mr.  Bryan  is  as  sure  of  the  Democratic  nomination  as  he  pretends, 
nothing  remains  in  doubt  but  the  size  of  Judge  Taft's  majority." 

The  Richmond   Times-Dispatch  (Dem.)  finds ''nothing  on  the 
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six  Congressmen  would  throw  the  I  louse  to  the  Democrats.'  Ex-Governor  Black  and  his 
friends  arc  urging  all  Republicans  not  only  in  New  York  but  in  other  States  to  put  in  their 
I  licks  to  bring  about  'bait's  nomination  on  the  first  ballot,  on  the  argument  that  only  by 
>uch  a  course  can  Roosevelt's  renomination  be  prevented  and  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  saved  from  further  smash   and  collapse." 

According  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  such  opinions 
afford  the  President  no  little  amusement  as  evidence  that  in  their  chagrin  some  of  the  enemies 
of  his  policies  are   losing   "such  sagacity  as  they  normally  enjoy." 


iwros- 
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Republican  horizon  worth  mentioning 
but  the  candidacy  of  William  Howard 
Taft."  It  goes  on  to  declare,  however, 
that  his  political  strength  is  "manufac- 
tured "  and  "hand-made,"  and  he  "per- 
sonally elicits  no  enthusiasm  whatever." 
It  adds: 


A    RIP   VAN    WINKLE   WAR    DEPARTMENT 

OST  people  are  probably  under  the  impression  that  the  sanitary  lessons  of  the  Russo- 
apanese  War  were  promptly  applied  to  our  own  Army,  just  as  the  example  of  the 
Dreadnought  is  being  followed  by  our  naval  designers.  We  are  told  by  Maj.  Louis  L.  Seaman, 
however,  that  instead  of  making  reforms,  the  department  is  "  in  the  same  prehistoric  and 
imbecile  state  that  has  characterized  it  since  its  inauguration."  Major  Seaman  was  with  the 
Japanese  Army  in  its  marvelous  Manchurian  campaign,   is  a  life-member  of  the  Japanese 

Red  Cross,  and  wears  several  decorations 
bestowed  by  the  Mikado.  He  has  also 
had  a  large  experience  in  the  medical 
department  of  our  Army,  and  was  the 
first  to  bring  to  America  the  news  of 
the  Japanese  system  of  camp  sanitation, 
which  resulted  in  the  Japanese  losing 
only  half  as  many  men  by  disease  as  by 
bullets,  as  contrasted  with  our  loss  in 
the  war  with  Spain,  "when  fourteen  men 
were  needlessly  sacrificed  to  ignorance 
and  incompetency  for  every  one  who 
died  on  the  firing-line  or  from  battle  cas- 
ualties." The  Japanese  lost  27,168  by  dis- 
ease and  58,887  by  wounds ;  our  Army 
lost  3,681  by  disease  and  293  by  wounds. 
A  bill  is  before  Congress  "to  In- 
crease the  Efficiency  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  our  Army "  (to  quote  its 
title),  but  Dr.  Seaman  avers  in  The 
North  American  Review  (May)  that  it 
misses  the  crucial  point  of  the  whole 
matter  by  failing  to  give  the  medica 
officer  the  authority  to  enforce  his  de- 
mands.    Says  the  writer : 


MRS.   WILLIAM   JKNNINGS    BRYAN. 


"  The  situation  is  a  curious  one.  The 
strength  of  the  Taft  candidacy,  the  back- 
bone of  the  boom,  is  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. From  the  day  when  the  Secretary 
first  emerged  as  a  distinct  possibility 
to  the  moment  when  the  '  you-must- 
take-Taft-or-me '  ultimatum  frightened 
the  'interests  '  into  line,  Taft  has  been 
made  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  Re- 
publicans, left  to  themselves,  might  have 
chosen  somebody  else.  The  President 
himself  apparently  believes  this.  Good 
authority  attaches  to  him  the  openly  ex- 
prest  opinion  that  if  Governor  Hughes, 
early  in  his  administration,  had  declared 
himself  a  Roosevelt  man,  and  had  run  on 
to  Washington  now  and  then  to  consult 
the  White  House,  the  Governor  might 
now  have  the  nomination  clinched. 

"This  means  that,  so  far  as  the  party 
system  makes  possible,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  merely   named  his  successor,  but  established 
him.      Further,  this  exercise  and  demonstration  of  personal    power    has  been    greeted,   not 
with  indignation,  but  with  general  applause.     A  Caesar  could  wish  no  more." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  New  York  Sun  still  seems  to  think 
the  "  third-term  "  movement  formidable.  We  quote  the  following  details  from  its  news 
columns  : 

"It  has  been  known  for  several  days  that  Republicans  of  New  York  State  have  taken 
very  little  stock  in  the  Taft  boom.  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  of  Albany,  has  told  his  friends  that 
he    wouldn't    be    at  all  surprized  to  see  the  President  renominated  at  Chicago. 

"Ex  Governor    Frank   S.  Black  has  had  frequent  conferences  with    William    L.    Ward, 

Republican  national  committeeman  for  the  State,  ex-Representative  Lucius  N.  Littauer, 
George  W.  Aldridge,  and  others,  at  which  the  national  situation  was  discust.  At  these  con- 
ferences it  was  positively  Stated  that  President  Roosevelt  didn't  want  Taft  nominated  on 
the  first  ballot  ;it  Chicago,  and  this  statement  was  followed  by  the  assertion  that  if  Taft  isn't 
nominated  on  the  lirst    ballot  he  won't   be   nominated  at  all,  but   that  it  will  be  Roosevelt. 

" Speaker  Cannon,  it  was  declared,  has  gone  over  to  Roosevelt  to  the  idea  that  Roose- 
velt should  be  renominated —and  this  explanation  for  the  Speaker's  alleged  change  of  front 
was   vouchsafed:   'The    Speaker    is    a  candidate    for   reelection.      He    believes    Roosevelt  for 

President  can  bring  about  the  election  of  more  Republican  Congressmen  than  Taft  or  any 

1   man.      The  present  House  is  Republic. m  by  only  fifty  majority,  and  a  change  of  twenty- 
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"The  lessons  of  our  own  dreadful  failures  in  the  past,  as  well  as  of  the  brilliant  successes 
of  the  Japanese,  seem  to  have  fallen  on  absolutely  deaf  ears,  and  to  have  been  productive 
of  no  reform.  The  same  antiquated  policy  of  the  medical  department  ;s  upheld  in  this  bill, 
a  policy  based  on  the  theory  that  the  cure  of  disease,  rather  than  its  prevention,  is  the  duty 
of  the  medical  officer.  The  phenomenal  strides  of  sanitary  science,  made  since  the  discovery 
of  the  microbic  origin  of  disease,  have  been  utterly  ignored,  and  the  medical  officer,  who 
should  battle  with  the  foe  that  in  the  past  has  killed  eighty  out  of  every  hundred  that  fall 
in  war,  continues  to  be  relegated  to  the  rear,  where  his  recommendations  may  be  overruled 
by  a  line  officer  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the  science  of  sanitation  or  preventive 
hygiene.  The  officers  of  infantry,  of  cavalry,  of  engineering,  or  even  of  the  signal  service 
can  issue  their  orders  and  have  them  obeyed,  altho,  together,  they  represent  that  part 
of  the  Army  which  kills  but  20  per  cent,  of  those  that  die  in  war;  while  the  medical  offi- 
cer, who  has  to  fight  a  foe  that  is  four  times  more  deadly  in  its  ravages,  can  not  issue  a 
single  order  that  will  protect  the  health  of  the  soldier,  but  can  merely  make  a  recom- 
mendation, which    the  commanding  (line)  officer  may  cast  aside  at  will." 

Major  Seaman  goes  on  in  the  following  passage  to  compare  Secretary  Taft's  depart- 
ment to  Irving's  famous  character  who  snored  away  in  the  Catskills  for  twenty  years : 

"Will  nothing  ever  awaken  our  authorities  from  their  Rip  Van  Winkle  dream,  and  arouse 
them  to  an  appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  the  situation?  The  discovery  of  the  microbic 
origin  of  disease  by  Pasteur,  Koch,  and 
Lister,  and  the  finding  of  the  secret  key 
of  sanitation,  seem  to  have  had  no  more 
effect  in  bringing  about  a  reform  than 
have  our  dreadful  experiences  and  loss- 
es in  the  past,  which  later  events  have 
shown  to  be  practically  unnecessary. 
The  fundamental  basis  of  any  effective 
reform  must  contain  a  provision  conced- 
ing to  the  medical  officer  authority  in  his 
own  department,  authority,  not  to  com- 
mand troops,  but  to  compel  obedience 
to  sanitary  laws  in  barracks  or  camps,  on 
the  march  or  in  bivouac,  so  they  shall  be 
able  to  respond  to  the  command  of 
others.  Until  this  is  done,  the  medical 
department  will  remain  what  it  is  to- 
day, a  lamentable  and  deplorable  failure, 
and  all  petty  measures  passed  by  Con- 
gress to  increase  its  efficiency  will  avail 
nothing.  Without  heed  to  homes  made 
desolate,  and  to  the  economic  loss  of 
valuable  lives  uselessly  sacrificed,  that 
might  be  saved  for  breadwinners  in  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  America  will  continue 
its  insane  policy  of  preferring  pensions 
to  prevention.  As  a  result  of  our  almost 
bloodless  conflict  with  Spain,  the  rolls  of 
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our  Pension  Office  to-day  carry  the  names 
of  24,000  pensioners,  over  19,000  of  whom 
are  invalids  or  survivors  of  the  war  ;  and 
over  18,000  additional  claims  are  now 
pending,  altho  the  total  of  the  Cuban 
army  of  invasion  was  only  20,000  men. 
We  paid  in  pensions  last  year  $146,000,- 
000,  and  the  appropriation  estimated  for 
this  year  has  increased  to  $151,000,000. 
More  than  half  of  this  monstrous  outlay 
could  have  been  saved  by  an  efficient 
medical  department.  No  one  is  idiotic 
enough  to  believe  that,  had  our  home 
camps  been  under  the  supervision  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Health,  such  dis- 
graceful records  of  sickness  and  mor- 
tality would  have  resulted.  And  why? 
Simply  because  that  Board  would  have 
had  the  power  to  enforce  the  sanitation 
that  would  have  kept  the  men  in  a  con- 
dition of  vigorous  health 

"  One  stands  aghast  at  the  apathy  of 
the  Government  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  medical  department  fights  the 
foe  that  kills  the  80  per  cent,  of  the  vic- 
tims of  war,  and  that  if  invested  with 
proper  authority  the  department  might 
save    four-fifths    of    this   dreadful    loss, 

both  in  lives  and  in  pensions 

"  If  the  slaughter  of  soldiers  must  go 
on,  let  our  men  be  killed  legitimately  on  the  firing-line,  fighting  for  the  stake  at  issue,  not 
dropt  by  the  wayside  through  preventable  disease,  14  to  1,  as  they  were  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  It  is  for  the  fourteen  who  are  uselessly  sacrificed,  not  for  the  one  who  falls 
gallantly  fighting,  that  this  reform  is  demanded." 


Copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

MRS.   THEODORE   ROOSEVELT. 


Copyrighted,  1905,  by  Path  Bros.,  N.  V. 

MRS.  CHARLES  EVANS  HUGHES. 

THE    WHITE    HOUSE. 


THE  GREAT  TREASURY  DEFICIT 

'T'HE  Republican  party  is  warned  by  one  of  its  own  leading  organs,  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
A  Democrat,  that  the  present  "deficit  at  the  beginning  of  a  Presidential  canvass  is 
an  awkward  thing,"  altho  it  believes  "the  signs  are  for  a  steady  improvement."  If  we  are 
to  believe  a  still  higher  Republican  authority,  however,  Chairman  Tawney,  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  signs  are  for  a  steady  deterioration.  At  the  end  of  April 
the  Treasury  showed  a  deficit  of  over  $50,000,000,  as  compared  with  a  surplus  of  over  %y^,- 
000,000  a  year  before,  making  a  difference  of  $105,000,000.  By  the  end  of  June,  when  the 
fiscal  year  ends,  Mr.  Tawney  predicts  that  the  deficit  will  reach  $60,000,000  or  $65,000,000, 
as  contrasted  with  a  surplus  of  $87,000,000  on  June  30,  1907,  a  difference  of  $150,000,000. 
And  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  Mr.  Tawney  declares  there  will  be  an  "almost certain  deficit 
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of  not  less  than  5150,000,000  at  the  end  of  the 
1." 
This  big  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
ledger  is  attributed  partly  to  the  falling  off  in 
revenues,  caused  1>>  the  hard  times,  and  partly 
to  the  increased  government  expenditures. 
The  government  expenses  for  April,  190S,  for 
example,  were  nearly  $12, 000,000  in  excess  of 
its  expenses  for  the  same  month  of  1907.  Not 
.1  few  papers  regard  this  increase  as  extrava- 
gance.  Thus  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  says  : 

"  We  have  set  up  the  most  extravagant  gov- 
ernment the  world  has  ever  known,  and  year 
by  year  we  are  making  it  more  extravagant. 
It  is  unpopular  to  talk  economy — it  is  held  to 
indicate  smallness  of  mind.  Is  not  this  the 
richest  country  in  the  world  ?  Can't  we  af- 
ford to  have  what  we  want  when  we  want  it? 
The  older  generation  thought  that  one  of  the 
prime  objects  of  administration  was  to  keep 
expenditures  down.  Parties  and  public  men 
boasted  of  what  is  now  sneered  at  as  cheese- 
paring. Now  the  man  who  opposes  appro- 
priations, instead  of  gaining  popular  applause, 
is  likely  to  find  himself  considered  a  narrow- 
minded  old  fogy  who  is  out  of  place  in  a  gen- 
erous age. 

"The  Administration  of  President  Roose- 
velt is  the  most  expensive  this  country  has  ever 
known  during  a  time  of  peace.  In  every  de- 
partment of  the  Government  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  distribution — in  most  cases  an 
increase  relatively  larger  than  our  increase  in 
wealth  and  population.  The  President  has 
been  an  industrious  writer  of  state  papers.  He  has  bombarded 
Congress  with  messages  general  and  messages  special.  He  has 
touched  on  almost  every  subject  of  mundane  concern.  Yet  one 
looks  in  vain  through  the  volumes  of  his  writing  to  discover  any- 
more than  perfunctory  advice  to  keep  expenditures  down.  He 
has  been  an  adviser  of  new  appropriations  all  along  the  line. 
No  President  in  our  history  has  shown  a  smaller  development  of 
the  economy  sense.  He  has  many  times  shown  extreme  impa- 
tience when  it  was  suggested  that  while  a  particular  thing  might 
be  good,  perhaps  the  Government  could  not  afford  it.  He  has 
enlarged  on  how  mean  it  was  for  an  opulent  country  to  tighten 
its  purse-strings 
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ONE   YEAR'S    TREASURY   RECORD. 

On  April  30,  1007,  the  Treasury  showed  a 
surplus  of  $56,475,751;  on  April  30,  1908,  it 
showed  a  deficit  of  $51,644,614. 


"Explaining  by  those  responsible  will  do 
no  good.  No  one  will  notice  the  defense 
that  the  money  went  for  good  objects.  The 
Taft  Administration  may  find  itself  embar- 
rassed as  was  the  second  Cleveland  Adminis- 
tration when  the  Supreme  Court  invalidated 
the  income  tax.  Moreover,  the  country  ex- 
pects a  revision  of  the  tariff  next  year,  and  by 
revision  it  means  smaller  duties,  with,  in  all 
probability,  a  smaller  revenue.  This  Con- 
gress is  doing  what  it  can  to  block  tariff  re- 
vision, not  merely  directly  by  refusing  to  act, 
but  indirectly  by  doing  what  it  can  to  create  a 
financial  condition  that  will  make  revision  next 
year  extremely  difficult.  Nor  can  one  ignore 
the  possible  injury  to  business  if  next  year  the 
Government  is  out  of  funds  and  is  compelled 
to  borrow  to  meet  running  expenses.  From 
whatever  aspect  the  matter  is  viewed  the  con- 
tempt for  the  budget  shown  by  the  present  Con- 
gress is  calculated  to  arouse  apprehension." 

Governmental  extravagance  is  fatally  easy  in 
a  country  like  ours,  remarks  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat  (Dem.),  but  when  the  people 
finally  awaken  to  a  realization  of  it  the  politi- 
cians will  regret  too  late.     In  its  own  words : 


"  It  appears  to  be  a  paradox  to  say  that  de- 
mocracy is  spendthrift,  for  one  would  think 
that  excessive  care,  rather  than  excessive  free- 
dom, would  characterize  the  people  in  the  use 
of  their  own  hoards.  The  explanation  is 
found  in  the  old  adage,  'Everybody's  business 
is  nobody's  business.'  Not  only  does  the  ag- 
gregate outgo  look  insignificant  when  calcu- 
lated per  capita,  but  so  large  a  part  of  the  taxation  is  indirect 
as  to  preclude  the  average  taxpayer  from  knowing  what  he  has 
to  give." 


ECHOES  OF  A  "SOCIAL-EQUALITY" 

DINNER 

OUT  of  his  place,  says  the  Nashville  Banner,  the  negro  is 
"dynamite  on  a  runaway  wagon."  This  phrase  illuminates 
the  comment  of  many  Southern  papers  on  the  "mixt"  banquet  held 
recently  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Society  of  Greater- 


new    MISSISSIPPI   1-   1  OH    1  \i  1  . 

— Llanuza  In  tin-  Chl<  ago  Inter  ( K  tan. 
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— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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FRIGHTENED  AT   HIS    OWN    HANDIWORK. 

— Blessington  in  the  Houston  Post. 


HAUNTED. 

—Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


CAMPAIGN-FUND    PUBLICITY    IN    CARTOON. 


New  York.  The  banqueters,  numbering  about  a  hundred  in  all, 
were  cultivated  negroes  and  whites,  men  and  women,  whose  object 
in  meeting  was  the  serious  discussion  of  certain  racial  and  socio- 
logical problems.  The  spirit  of  human  brotherhood  and  the  evils 
of  caste  were  emphasized  by  the  various  speakers,  chief  among 
whom  were  Mr.  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor  of  The  Evening 
Post,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt,  managing  editor  of  The  Independ- 
ent. As  Mr.  Holt  has  been  widely  misquoted  as  advocating  inter- 
racial marriages  on  this  occasion  we  quote  his  own  words  to  a 
reporter  explaining  what  his  actual  reference  to  the  subject  was  : 

"  1  said  in  my  speech  that  there  were  four  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  race  problem.  Those  ways  were  extermination,  deportation, 
assimilation,  and  education.  The  first  two,  I  remarked,  were  im- 
possible. I  said  that  intermarriage,  if  it  were  between  white  men 
and  colored  women  and  not  between  colored  men  and  white  women, 
would  bleach  the  race,  but  I  rejected  this  as  a  proper  solution.  I 
then  laid  stress  upon  the  education  of  the  negro  race  as  the  best 
means  of  dealing  with  the  problem." 

Nothing  in  recent  years  has  so  stirred  the  white  people  of  the 
United  States,  asserts  the  Atlanta  Journal,  as  this  "social-equal- 
ity" dinner.  While  this  statement  is  probably  more  sweeping  than 
the  facts  would  warrant,  and  while  much  of  the  indignation  which 
did  find  expression  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  "  yellow  "  tone  given 
to  the  incident  by  some  of  the  New  York  papers — many  of  these 
accounts,  according  to  Mr.  Villard,  being  "malicious  and  false" 
— there  remains  ample  evidence  that  the  idea  of  social  equality  be- 
tween the  races  is  not  popular  with  the  white  press.  Yet  as  the 
Rev.  Madison  C.  Peters  remarks,  "  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  America 
is  the  only  country  on  the  globe  where  to-day  blacks  and  whites 
eating  together  would  make  a  sensation." 

Many  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Society  are 
Socialists,  a  fact  which  leads  the  New  York  Times  to  pillory  the 
much-discust  dinner  as  "an  exhibition  of  Socialism  in  its  naked- 
ness." In  the  course  of  an  editorial  which  is  widely  quoted  in  the 
South  The  Times  goes  on  to  say  : 

"This  particular  banquet,  we  think,  provoking  as  it  must  the 


public  disgust  and  indignation,  will  serve  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  community  to  certain  forces  of  evil  that  have  been  rather 
actively  at  work  of  late,  and  will,  if  we  mistake  not,  tend  in  a 
marked  degree  to  check  and  destroy  them  through  the  odious  ex- 
hibition now  made  of  what  they  really  mean 

"  The  establishment  of  a  race  'equality'  and  the  intermarriage  of 
whites  with  blacks  are  forbidden  by  an  instinctive,  prevailing,  and 
unconquerable  resolve  and  condition  of  mind.  Prejudice  is  not 
the  name  for  it,  since  the  thing  is  not  a  matter  to  be  judged,  but  a 
matter  as  to  which  belief  and  conviction  are  innate.  That  belief 
and  that  conviction  are  so  nearly  universal  as  to  be  quite  beyond 
the  possibility  of  change  ;  their  universality  and  their  depth  are  so 
attested  by  the  facts  of  human  experience  that  to  call  them  in  ques- 
tion is  everywhere  felt  to  be  a  public  affront. 

"  In  the  North  we  may  be  said  to  have  no  negro  question,  but 
there  is  a  negro  question  in  the  South,  and  it  would  be  well-nigh 
impossible  to  do  the  negroes  of  the  South  a  greater  injury  than 
was  done  by  these  flabby-minded  persons  who  assembled  in  New 
York  City  on  Monday  to  talk  about  and  to  exemplify  the  social 
'equality'  of  the  races.  The  wise  friends  of  the  negro  race,  those 
high-minded  and  philanthropic  men  who  have  given  of  their  time, 
their  thought,  and  their  substance  for  its  welfare  and  advancement, 
will  be  appalled  by  this  performance.  In  the  South  it  will  be  dis- 
cust  with  a  degree  of  passion  and  resentment  that  must  inevitably 
intensify  existing  differences  and  retard  works  of  beneficence 
undertaken  in  behalf  of  the  negroes 

"Out  of  the  many  evils  springing  from  this  most  unwise  and 
unnatural  venture  for  the  further  spread  of  Socialism  there  will 
emerge,  as  we  have  said,  the  corrective  influence.  That  will  be 
salutary,  and  it  is  the  only  good  thing  we  discern  in  the  escapade." 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  finds  a  warning  for  the  South 
in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Villard  and  Mr.  Holt  and  the  papers  which 
they  represent  "  have  been  very  earnest  supporters  of  the  Ogden 
Movement  for  the  education  of  the  South." 

While  a  few  Southern  papers,  like  ex-Governor  James  K.  Varda- 
man's  organ,  The  Issue  (Jackson,  Miss.),  are  guilty  of  vulgarity  as 
well  as  virulence  in  their  remarks  on  the  incident,  most  of  the 
comment  is  serious  and  dignified  even  where  most  impassioned. 
Colonel  Watterson's  Louisville  Courier-Journal  thinks  that  "the 
disastrous  effect  of  such  a  dinner  can  not  be  estimated "  ;  anrl 
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ator  Tillman  says  that  the  incident,  while  trivial  in  itself, 
"marks  the  rapid  progress  we  are  making  toward  the  inevitable 
catastrophe."  The  experiment  is  " demoralizing  and  dangerous," 
says  the  Baltimore  Sun,  while  The  News  of  the  same  Southern 
city  predicts  that  the  South  "will  dismiss  the  performance  in  New 
York  with  the  contemptuous  indifference  it  deserves."  "The  law 
of  gravitation  is  not  in  danger,  and  neither  are  the  socio-racial  in- 
stitutions of  the  South  or  the  United  States,"  reassuringly  remarks 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer.  The  Chronicle  of  the  same  city 
states  that  in  nearly  all  the  colored  churches  of  Richmond.  Va., 
the  negro  preachers,  taking  the  New  York  banquet  as  their  text, 
"preached  strongly  against  equality."  "Which  shows,"  adds  The 
Chronicle  naively,  "that  the  Richmond  negro  preachers  have  more 
sense  than  some  white  people  in  New  York."  According  to  a 
Richmond  dispatch  to  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  reputable  negroes 
throughout  the  South  feel  that  the  Cosmopolitan  Society's  dinner 
will  check  their  advancement  by  aggravating  race  feeling. 

"The  people  of  the  South  will  never  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
their  demand  for  race  purity  and  race  separation,  no  matter  [what 
fanatical  men  and  women  in  other  sections  may  do  or  say,"  remarks 
the  Montgomery  Advertiser;  and  the  Mobile  Register  asserts  that 
"the  white  people  of  the  South  do  not  intend  to  recognize  that  any 
equality  is  possible."  The  civilization  of  the  South,  says  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  "depends upon  its  uncompromising  attitude  against 
recognition  of  the  negroes'  equality  in  a  social  way."  The  New 
( Orleans  Times-Democrat  maintains  that  ultimately  the  North  will 
have  to  follow  the  example  of  the  South  in  dealing  with  its  growing 
negro  problem.     To  quote  : 

"We  of  the  South  are  fully  capable  of  solving  the  problem  satis- 
factorily and  have  no  fear  that  we  will  not  solve  it  right.  We  have 
made  marked  progress  on  the  right  road  of  late,  with  the  result  of 
a  steadily  improving  peacefulness,  absence  of  race  hatred,  and  ad- 
vance in  the  material,  educational,  and  moral  condition  of  the 
negroes.  They  are  better  off  in  the  South  than  they  have  ever 
been  before  and  better  educated,  and  there  has  been  a  marked  im- 
provement in  their  moral  condition,  altho  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
desired  in  this  respect.  But  this  progress  and  improvement  has 
been  conducted  on  the  basis  of  complete  opposition  to  anything 
having  the  slightest  taint  of  social  equality.  As  the  negro  has 
improved  and  advanced,  the  wall  of  social  separation  and  segrega- 
tion between  the  races  has  been  built  higher  and  higher.     We  have 


not  only  separated  them  in  the  hotels  and  restaurants,  but  on  the 
railroads,  steamboats,  and  street-cars  ;  and  the  tendency  is  toward 
their  separation  in  all  towns  and  cities,  where  certain  sections  are 
given  up  to  them,  and  others  kept  free  of  negroes  for  the  whites 
alone 

"  Public  sentiment  in  the  North  is  crystallizing  in  favor  of  race 
purity  and  against  the  miscegenation  and  mulatto  system  which 
has  brought  wreck  and  ruin  wherever  it  has  prevailed.  This  pub- 
lic sentiment  has  shown  itself  in  States  and  Territories  like  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Arizona,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, Nebraska,  Oregon,  and  others,  where  the  intermarriage  of 
whites  and  negroes  is  prohibited.  In  twenty-six  States  and  Terri- 
tories, more  than  half  the  Union,  such  laws  prevail  and,  great  as  is 
the  negro  vote  in  a  State  like  Indiana,  the  Republicans  have  never 
dared  to  repeal  this  law. 

"As  the  tide  of  negro  immigration  is  toward  the  Eastern  States, 
and  as  miscegenation  is  growing  there,  and  as  a  consequence  racial 
bitterness  and  hostility  growing  with  it,  it  is  evident  that  public 
opinion  will  sooner  or  later  see  the  necessity  of  taking  the  same 
action  as  the  Southern,  Pacific,  and  a  number  of  the  Western  States 
have  done  and  prohibiting  the  intermarriage  of  the  races  ;  and  the 
absurd  but  no  less  infamous  and  dangerous  speeches  made  at  the 
Cosmopolitan  dinner  will  hasten  that  day." 


THE  NEW  TREATY  WITH  JAPAN 

fT  is  an  interesting  but  not  significant  coincidence,"  remarks 
■1  the  Washington  Star,  "  that  simultaneously  with  the  arrival 
of  the  battle-ship  fleet  at  San  Francisco  comes  the  news  that  an 
arbitration  treaty  has  been  signed  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States."  Likewise  the  New  York  World  finds  something  emi- 
nently reassuring  to  the  incredulous  in  the  fact  that  "barely  twenty- 
four  hours  before  the  battle-ship  fleet  entered  San  Francisco  Har- 
bor, Secretary  Root  and  Baron  Takahira  set  down  quietly  at  a 
table  and  signed  a  treaty  between  the  two  countries  guaranteeing 
to  arbitrate  all  disputes  excepting  those  involving  national  honor 
and  territorial  rights." 

"The  signing  of  the  treaty  comes  like  a  west  wind  blowing  away 
the  fog,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post ;  and  the  Boston 
Herald  believes  that  "the  treaty  will  protect  the  underlying  friend- 
ship of  the  two  nations  from  the  danger  of  momentary  excitement 
and  prejudices."     The  Hera  Id  remarks  further  : 


A    NOXIOUS    rROPICAL  GROWTH       ILWAYS    in    BLOOM. 

—  Harding  in  tin-  Brooklyn  Eajfle. 


THE   GREAT  COLONIZING   BANYAN-TREE  OF    THE  ORIENT. 

—  Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  News. 


IN     Mil)    OF    PRUNING. 
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"These  treaties  do  not  make  war  impossible,  but  they  render 
international  conflict  less  probable.  As  guarantors  of  peace  they 
will  be  as  effective  as  battle-ships,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance 
will  be  far  less  than  the  expense  of  a  great  navy.  The  Japanese 
treaty  will  simplify  the  adjudication  of  disputed  relations  with  the 
United  States  because  it  will  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  jingo  war 
element  in  either  country." 

Affirming  the  belief  that  back  of  this  official  declaration  of  amity 
there  is  a  solidly  cemented  compact  of  friendship  between  the 
peoples  of  Japan  and  the  United  States,  the 
New  York  Globe  says : 

"This  arbitration  treaty  is  the  smallest 
element  in  our  international  compact  with 
Japan.  That  compact  is  primarily  a  compact 
between  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries,  not 
between  their  foreign  offices.  In  his  address 
at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law,  Secretary  Root 
declared  that  in  the  recent  Japanese  con- 
troversy the  thing  that  overshadowed  all  dis- 
cussion of  the  treaty  of  1894  was  the  ques- 
tion, 'Are  the  people  of  the  United  States 
about  to  break  friendship  with  the  people  of 
Japan  ? '  The  State  Department  would  not 
cast  the  die ;  it  must  be  done  by  the  people, 
if  at  all.  'It  is  hard  for  democracy  to  learn 
the  responsibilities  of  its  power,'  said  the 
Secretary,  'but  the  people  now,  not  govern- 
ments, make  friendships  or  dislike,  sympathy 
or  discord,  peace  or  war,  between  nations. 
In  this  modern  day,   through  the  columns  of 

the  myriad  press  and  messages  flashing  over  countless  wires,  mul- 
titude calls  to  multitude  across  boundaries  and  oceans  in  courtesy 
or  insult,  in  amity  or  in  defiance.  Foreign  offices  and  ambas- 
sadors and  ministers  no  longer  keep  or  break  the  peace,  but  the 
conduct  of  each  people  toward  every  other.' 

"Treaties  can  be  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  ;  not  so  the  cove- 
nants of  public  opinion.  But  't  's  of  primary  importance,  none 
the  less,  that  these  covenants  be  kept  alive,  and  with  the  traditions 
of  friendship  and  assistance  which  have  so  long  prevailed  between 
this  country  and  Japan,  it  would  be  a  sin  against  the  light  of  all 
time  to  allow  anything  other  than  courtesy,  consideration,  and 
arbitration  to  settle  all  our  differences  " 


Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Sweden.  The  municipal  vote  ob- 
tains in  two,  Iceland  and  Canada— the  former  having  granted  eligi- 
bility to  municipal  office  in  1902,  and  now  the  generously  inclined 
Government  announces  a  bill  for  full  suffrage;  while  the  latter 
possesses  in  its  nine  provinces  either  municipal  or  school  suffrage, 
or  both.  The  mistaken  report  has  gone  broadcast  that  Denmark 
bestowed  municipal  suffrage  early  in  1908,  the  fact  being  that  the 
Government  has  recommended  such  a  measure,  and  it  is  now  pend- 
ing before  Parliament  with  the  likelihood  of  passing.  In  the 
municipal  list  the  one  State  of  Kansas  should  be  enrolled.     Inci- 


EVERY  SUFFRAGE  SAVE  PARLIAMENTARY 


MUNICIPAL   SUFFRAGE 


PROGRESS  OF  WOMAN'S  SUFFRAGE 

THE  existence  of  the  most  gigantic  monopoly  in  the  world — 
the  masculine  monopoly  of  the  ballot-box — is  steadily  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  proclaims  Miss  Bertha  Damaris  Knobe  ;  and  to  show 
graphically  the  inroads  which  have  already  been  made  upon  this 
stronghold  of  privilege,  she  has  prepared  an  interesting  map  which 
we  here  reproduce.  A  glance  at  this  map  gives  color  to  Miss 
Knobe's  assertion  that  "the  suffragists  are  appropriating  so  much 
of  the  earth,  politically  speaking,  that  like  Alexander  of  old  they 
will  shortly  have  to  lament  because  there  are  no  more  worlds  to 
conquer."  When  the  International  Woman's  Suffrage  Alliance 
meets  in  Amsterdam  on  June  15  twenty-two  countries  will  be  rep- 
resented in  the  gathering.  "Suddenly  and  spectacularly,"  says 
Miss  Knobe — who  sets  forth  these  facts  in  Harper's  Weekly — 
"the  once  despised  subject  of  feminine  enfranchisement  is  being 
discust  in  absolutely  every  civilized  region  of  the  globe."  It  is 
only  fifteen  years,  she  reminds  us,  since  New  Zealand  took  the 
lead  in  this  reform  and  bestowed  the  full  suffrage  upon  women, 
and  already  three  countries  have  followed  suit.  To  tell  the  story 
of  progress  more  fully,  in  the  writer's  own  words  : 

"There  are  the  four  full-suffrage  countries  of  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Finland,  and  Norway — five,  in  fact,  if  one  includes  the 
United  States  with  its  four  enfranchised  States  of  Wyoming,  Utah, 
Colorado,  and  Idaho.  Besides,  the  miniature  Isle  of  Man  be- 
stowed the  ballot  on  women  away  back  in  1881.  Every  suffrage, 
except  parliamentary,  flourishes  in  the  five  countries  of  England, 


I  EQUAL  SUFFRAGE 
By  courtesy  of    "  Harper's  Weekly." 

WOMAN-SUFFRAGE  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD. 

This  graphic  presentation  of  the  subject  is  the  work  of  Bertha  Damaris  Knobe 


dentallv  it  may  be  added  that  lesser  degrees  of  suffrage  exist  else- 
where—in twenty-four  other  States  of  the  United  States,  for  in- 
stance, where  women  have  either  the  taxpaying  or  school  suffrage  ; 
and,  to  mention  one  more,  in  France,  where  they  vote  for  members 
of  commercial  tribunals  and  other  minor  offices — small  signs  which 
promise  new  recruits  for  the  international-suffrage  procession 
later  on 

"The  showing  of  the  American  contingent  at  Amsterdam  is  im- 
portant for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  an  American 
woman  is  to  sit  in  the  president's  chair.  During  the  first  four  of 
Mrs.  Catt's  five  years'  re'gime,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  the  Inter- 
national Woman's  Suffrage  Alliance  has  increased  from  five  to 
thirteen  countries,  with  fine  prospects  of  three  others  joining  the 
official  ranks.  The  list  includes  Australia,  Canada,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Italy,  Norway,  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  Holland,  and  the  United  States,  with  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  and  France  as  the  promising  possibilities.  Likewise 
suggestive  is  the  new  spirit  of  the  movement  reflecting  itself  in 
scores  of  woman's  suffrage  newspapers  which  are  springing  up  over 
the  world.  The  international  society  has  established  an  official 
organ— Jus  Suffragii,  published  at  Rotterdam — while  La  Suffra- 
gtste,  of  Paris,  and  La  Voca  della  Donna,  of  Bari,  Italy,  serve  as 
samples.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  the  American  delegation 
aspires  to  put  up  as  fine  a  front  as  possible,  preliminary  to  the 
great  gathering,  the  quinquennial  convention  of  the  International 
Woman's  Suffrage  Alliance  (the  meetings  at  Copenhagen  and 
Amsterdam  are  intermediate  'conferences,'  it  must  be  remembered) 
scheduled  for  New  York  in  May,  1909.  So  the  president  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  goodly  host,  including  such  well-known  suffra- 
gists as  Dr.  Anna  Shaw,  Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery,  Mrs.  Ida 
Husted  Harper,  and  Miss  Lucy  Anthony. 

"Meantime,  in  this  official  making  of  the  woman's  suffrage  map 
of  the  world,  encouragement  comes  from  every  masculine  parlia- 
ment on  earth.  As  ex-Minister  Luzzati  said  recently  before  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Rome,  'The  whole  civilized  world  is  now 
agitating  the  question,  which  must  be  settled  in  favor  of  the  women 
sooner  or  later.' " 


It  is  predicted  that  Holland,  Sweden,  and  England  will  be  the 
next  countries  to  fall  into  line  by  granting  full  suffrage.  Says  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the  International  Alliance : 

"Every  square  foot  of  England  is  alive  on  this  subject,  the 
House  of  Commons  recently  giving  the  unprecedented  majority  of 
271  to  92  in  favor  of  woman's  suffrage.  In  Sweden,  suffrage  soci- 
eties are  springing  up  like  mushrooms,  forty-two  being  organized 
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in  one  year,  and   on   the    15th  of  January,    for   the   first   time   in 
dish  history,  the  King's   speech   contained  a   few   favorable 

words.     There  is  no  doubt  winch  way  the  procession  is  moving — 
around  the  world." 


FAITH-CURE  FOR  BUSINESS  DEPRESSION 

'  'T"*0  encourage  the  people  to  see  the  sunshine  that  is  clearly  in 
A  the  pathway  and  to  believe  that  things  are  very  much  bet- 
ter than  most  people  think  they  are  "—in  other  words,  to  restore 
confidence  and  bring  about  a  general  revival  of  industrial  and 
commercial  activity — is  the  avowed  aim  of  the  newly  formed 
National  Prosperity  Association  of  St.  Louis.  The  Association's 
campaign  against  pessimism  is  reported  to  be  spreading  rapidly  to 
other  centers,  East,  South,  and  West,  and  every  business-house, 
manufacturer,  and  banker  in  the  United  States,  we  are  told,  will 
be  asked  to  join  the  movement.  "We  feel  confident,"  says  E.  C. 
Simmons,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  "of  our  ability  to 
accelerate  the  speed  of  returning  prosperity  to  a  great  degree."  A 
catch  phrase  of  the  Association  is  "let  us  alone,"  which  is  inter- 
preted as  a  plea  for  less  legislative  interference  with  the  railroads 
and  other  corporations. 

Persons  who  pause  to  recall  the  very  important  part  sentiment 
often  plays  in  material  affairs,  remarks  the  New  York  Herald, 
"will  not  dismiss  this  campaign  as  a  matter  unimportant  or  wholly 
visionary";  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal  admits  that  up  to  a 
certain  point  the  idea  has  merit.     Thus  : 

"It  is  better  to  talk  of  good  times  than  bad  times,  and  confidence 
is  quite  largely  a  matter  as  much  of  sentiment  as  it  is  of  substance, 
but  of  course  prosperity  can  not  be  made  altogether  by  talking 
prosperity.  There  must  be  something  else  to  support  such  a  move- 
ment. This  year  it  must  have  the  support  of  ample  crops.  It 
must  have  also  the  support  of  favorable  political  results.  It  must 
likewise  have  the  support  of  a  changed  public  attitude  toward  cor- 
porate interests.  This  change  must  not  involve  a  reaction  toward 
Bourbonism,  a  reversal  of  all  that  has  been  gained  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  American  business  methods  in  the  past  few  years  but  it 
must  involve  a  cure  of  that  hysteria  which  leads  to  extreme  radical 
agitation  against  property  rights  and  investment  interests." 

Speaking  further  of  the  inadequacy  of  optimism  if  unsupported 
by  certain  hard  material  facts,  the  same  paper  continues  : 

"Flic  optimist  who  thinks  that  he  can  restore  prosperity  by 
making  everybody  hopeful  is  in  the  position  of  the  man  who,  hav- 
ing spent  his  last  nickel,  wisely  or  not,  rinds  himself  at  the  wrong 
end  of  his  journey  without  carfare.  He  may  cheer  for  the  old  con- 
dition of  things  at,  say,  the  entrance  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge  until 
he  is  tired,  but  the  unfeeling  15.  R.  T.  conductor  will  not  accept 
his  enthusiasm  without  the  indispensable  live  cents.  What  lie  has 
to  do  in  fact  is  to  walk  over  the  bridge.  His  optimism  will  be 
useful  in  giving  him  a  light  heart  to  do  so.  He  will  find  that  the 
continued  practise  of  walking  will  be  good  for  his  body,  and  es- 
pecially good  for  his  soul.  In  time  also  he  will  find  that  the 
habits  it  engenders  have  enabled  him  to  economize  until  he  is  in  a 
ition  to  ride  once  more. 

"  It  behooves  the  optimistic  workman  therefore  to  live  more  thrift- 
ily at  the  lower  and  give  better  work  tor  it,  moreover.  It 
behooves  the  optimistic  manufacturer  to  produce  a  better  article 
at  a  low.  1  pi  i<  e  ;  to  be  contented  with  a  smaller  profit,  in  ordei  to 


stimulate  a  consumptive  demand.  If  they  do  this  with  a  light 
heart  prosperity  conventions  will  have  seen  all  the  results  they  can 
ever  attain.  This  old  and  well  tried  method  will  certainly  expedite 
the  healing  process  faster  than  any  attempt  to  apply  the  faith-cure 
formula  to  broken  legs." 

The  press  find  evidence,  however,  that  the  platform  of  the  Pros- 
perity Association  will  not  lack  supporting  facts.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  crop  prospects  are  exceptionally  good,  and  that  the 
remarkable  improvement  in  the  bond  market — as  indicated  by  the 
ready  sale  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  $40,000,000  issue — is  an 
important  symptom  of  returning  confidence  and  activity.  Also, 
the  arrest  of  the  gold-export  movement,  says  the  Springfield 
Republican,  presages  plans  for  enlisting  considerable  amounts  of 
European  capital  for  the  restoration  of  American  industry.  More- 
over, according  to  a  statement  in  the  New  York  American,  "sta- 
tistics also  show  that  as  far  back  as  last  January  there  was  in  cir- 
culation in  this  country  $191,000,000  more  actual  money  than  there 
was  on  the  corresponding  date  in  1907  and  $413,000,000  more  than 
on  the  corresponding  date  in  1906."  Of  the  Association's  "let-us- 
alone  "  slogan  The  Evening  Journal  says  : 

"'Let  Us  Alone'  has  a  peculiarly  brief,  convincing,  American 
ring  to  it.  But  before  we  all  adopt  the  saying,  before  we  hang  it 
up  framed  in  our  dining-rooms,  or  have  it  embroidered  on  our  shirt- 
sleeves, we  ought  to  ask  who  is  'US,'  and  who  is  asked  to  let  'US' 
alone  ? 

"  This  country  at  present  is  ruled  by  a  few  bosses  and  plutocrats 
combined.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  see  a  few  million  of  citizens 
uniting  and  telling  these  self-elected  rulers  to  'Let  Us  Alone.' 

"  But  if  the  trusts  robbing  the  people  and  the  political  bosses 
taking  the  trusts'  orders  raise  their  busy  eyes  to  say '  Let  Us  Alone, ' 
the  case  is  quite  different. 

"'Let  Us  Alone'  is  a  motto  that  would  suit  admirably  a  great 
majority  of  the  gentlemen  in  state  prison. 

"'Let  Us  Alone'  is  breathed  from  the  bottom  of  the  heart  of 
every  collection  of  individuals  planning  some  wholesale  robbery, 
from  every  little  group  of  footpads  bending  over  ar  unconscious 
victim. 

"Thus  far  we  decline  to  indorse  the  'Let-Us-Alone  '  slogan. 
There  may  be  a  few  reputable  citizens  interested  in  it,  but  our 
general  impression  is  that  it  is  the  heartfelt  cry  of  big  men  busily 
engaged  in  big  stealing,  and  very  much  annoyed  at  being  inter- 
rupted, if  only  for  a  few  moments." 

The  Evening  Mail,  however,  has  no  such  misgivings,  being 
assured  that  the  movement  represents  "honest  business."  To 
quote : 

"  Honest  business  got  more  or  less  tangled  up,  by  its  assent  or 
its  carelessness,  with  the  ways  of  dishonest  business.  It  divorced 
itself  from  its  wicked  partner  in  the  days  of  muck-raking,  and 
supported  the  attack.  Now  it  takes  the  lead  in  the  campaign  of 
recovery.  It  sees  no  public  end  in  the  present  phases  of  agitation. 
The  country  is  stagnating  in  dull  times,  times  of  wide-spread  un- 
employment. So  the  movement  links  up  present  and  future  good 
in  the  platform,  'A  square  deal  and  a  square  meal.' 

"The  '  I.et  I's-Alnne  '  movement  will  become  truly  national  if  it 
realizes  that  'the  good  old  days  '  were  not  altogether  good,  ami  if  it 
does  not  oppose  reforms  already  consummated  nor  get  in  the  way 
m|  poli( lies  needed  to  put  things  on  a  wholesome  and  stable  basis." 

"We  are  suffering,"  says  Spencer  Trask.  head  of  the  bond-house 
of  Spencer  Trask  &  Co.,  "from  'undigested  legislation.'"  which, 
he  adds,  is  "practically  all  that  is  the  matter  with  the  country." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 
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Judge  Gray  says  he  i>  going  out  of  politics.     He  won't  have  far  to  go. — 
AY.v  )  er.'v  Amcrit  an. 

The  Czar  of  R    --i.i  1  '.000  Russian  prisoners.     Hy  having  lots 

put  in  prison  the  Czar  is  thus  enabled  to  have  these  periodical  streaks 
erositj       ToU 

Tin-,  real   jok(  e  Chesapi      vi'-;',.'>:  incident  seems  t>>  It  .mi   William  V.'al- 

all,  when  it  is  recalled  that  at  the  auction  he  was  bidding 
nglishmen  who  ran   the  priee  up  because  they  be- 
hind to  be  an  American.     Detroit  Fm  Press. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


GERMAN   PENETRATION   INTO   RUSSIA 

THE  Russians  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  they  are  to  a 
large  degree  being  governed  by  foreigners — Germans  and 
Poles.  A  recent  issue  of  the  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg) 
contains  an  article  by  Mr.  Menchikoff,  entitled  "An  Administra- 
tion Almost  Entirely  of  Foreigners."  The  writer  declares  that 
among  the  315  governmental  heads  of  departments,  the  Foreign 
Office  contains  200  non-Russians,  of  whom  198  are  Germans.  Of 
the  646  subordinates  in  the  government  offices,  529  are  foreigners, 
mostly  Germans.  They  are  accordingly,  we  are  told,  not  particu- 
larly enthusiastic  promoters  of  Russia's  vital  interests.  Even 
among  117  Russians  employed  in  the  public  service  are  many  who 
come  from  Poland.  Of  the  German  influence  in  naval  circles  this 
writer  remarks : 

"When  we  inquire  into  the  nationalities  represented  in  the  Rus- 
sian Admiralty  offices  we  find  that  both  the  high  officials  and  their 
subordinates  are  generally  Poles  who  scarcely  look  upon  Russians 
as  their  compatriots  and  are  naturally  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  bad  condition  of  the  Russian  Navy  during  the  last  war  and 
consequently  for  the  defeat  of  Tsushima.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  Germans  in  this  department  of  the  Government." 

But  if  we  are  to  believe  this  journalist,  foreign  influences  are  not 
confined  to  government  circles.     To  quote  further : 

"The  German  and  Polish  propaganda  sweeps  through  the  whole 
country  to  an  actually  dangerous  extent.  The  Baltic  Provinces 
have  become  the  field  of  great  activity,  literary  in  appearance,  but 
in  reality  political.  In  the  region  of  Revel  itinerant  libraries  are  in 
operation,  comprizing  20,000  volumes  in  German,  and  thus  German 
thought  and  culture  are  disseminated  both  in  town  and  country. 
Lecturers  and  reciters  of  poetry  travel  from  town  to  town  through- 
out the  year,  thus  completing  the  anti-Russian  and  pro-German 
propaganda.  All  the  Germans  are  grouped  in  Vereine  or  clubs  in 
every  city  of  importance,  and  keep  in  constant  communication 
with  one  another." 

These  revelations  of  Mr.  Menchikoff  are  confirmed  by  an  article 
in  the  German  periodical  Finanz  Chronik,  which  is  published  in 
London.  The  author,  Dr.  Levin,  gives  the  following  particulars 
of  German  penetration  into  Southwest  Russia : 


"There  are  more  than  500,000  Germans  in  the  governments  of 
Bessarabia,  Cherson,  Tauris,  Savropol,  and  the  cities  of  the  Don, 
not  counting  those  along  the  Volga.  This  represents  a  German 
population  one  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  the  whole  German 
colony  in  Brazil,  five  times  as  great  as  that  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  The  political  and  economic  significance  of  this  German 
aggregation  in  Russia  is  far  greater  and  more  important  than  that 
of  any  colony  proper  in  America.  The  German  peasants  in  Russia 
have  now  in  their  hands  2,500,000  hectares  [nearly  10,000  square 
miles]  of  cultivated  lands.  This  represents  an  area  as  big  as  that 
of  Western  Prussia,  of  Prussian  Saxony,  and  almost  equals  the 
Rhine  Province.  The  communication  and  cooperation  between 
these  German  colonists  and  their  native  land  are  becoming  closer 
and  closer  every  day." 

This  writer  concludes  with  the  remark  that  this  peaceful  inva- 
sion is  rousing  up  against  it  the  spirit  of  Russian  nationalism,  and 
the  journals  of  St.  Petersburg  are  urging  the  necessity  of  taking 
"energetic  measures  against  an  undeniable  peril." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHY  WE  LOVE  FRANCE 

THAT  America  has  a  deep  affection  and  sincere  admiration 
for  France  is  the  belief  of  Mr.  Andre  Tardieu,  the  gifted 
foreign  editor  of  the  Paris  Temps.  Mr.  Tardieu  has  recently  been 
traveling  in  the  United  States,  and  records  his  impressions  in  a 
series  of  brilliant  articles  which  are  attracting  much  notice  in 
Europe.  This  French  publicist  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
his  order,  is  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  French  Foreign  Office  in  more  than  one  capacity,  and 
his  account  of  the  Algeciras  Conference  is  looked  upon  as  authori- 
tative. He  thinks  that  France  has  won  back  her  military  reputa- 
tion in  America  by  her  campaign  in  Morocco,  and  he  exclaims 
enthusiastically  : 

"The  Americans  love  France.  They  are  perfectly  sincere  when 
they  say  so.  Of  course  this  affection  for  France  is  largely  the  re- 
sult of  tradition  and  is  based  on  history.  The  United  States  is  a 
country  of  tradition,  and  the  American  tradition  is  at  the  root  a 
French  tradition.     'I  am  not,  indeed,  disposed  to  give  undue  weight 


UTILITY   OF   THE    PIGTAIL. 

Uncle  Sam  can't  stand  John  Chinaman  in  his  own  house,  but  will 
find  him  of  great  advantage  in  helping  heckle  Japan. 

— Fischietto  (Turin). 


THE  SPECTATORS    ENJOY    IT. 

The  Yellow  Peril  brothers  trying  it  on  each  other. 

— Hire  (Paris). 
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to  political  sentimentality.  It  would,  however,  be  more  difficult 
to  disprove  the  force  of  certain  indefinable  influences  than  to  ex- 
aggerate their  importance.  French  sentiment  has  a  real  existence 
in  America.  The  manifestations  of  this  sentiment  seem  to  be 
ever  fresh.  The  statues  of  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau,  which 
stand  in  front  of  the  White  House,  their  portraits,  hung  in  the 
chamber  of  the  Capitol  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  president,  are 
not  merely  outside  evidences  of  attachment.  This  attachment 
lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  unanimous  spontaneity  with  which  it  finds  expression 
throughout  the  country." 

He  somewhat  qualifies  these  sweeping  assertions  by  declaring 
that  lor  some  time  France  lost  some  of  the  esteem  of  Americans 
after  her  disasters  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  He  puts  it  in  this 
way  : 

"We  suifered  in  the  estimation  of  America,  as  indeed  of  the 
whole  wond,  as  being  victims  of  a  terrible  disaster;  we  were  the 
people  who  had  most  recently  been  conquered  in  Europe.  We 
were  able  among  ourselves  to  repudiate  the  blunders  committed 
by  others  in  this  matter.  For  those  who  viewed  us  from  the  out- 
side the  solidarity  of  the  nation  was  made  responsible  for  our  de- 
feat. Sedan  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  our  modern  his- 
tory, as  Jena  was  for  a  long  time  in  Prussian  history.  If  you  ask 
why  Americans  have  so  great  a  respect  for  (iermany  you  will  find 
that  it  is  not  founded  on  the  fact  of  German  immigration,  nor  in 
the  political  contingencies  of  the  last  few  years,  but  upon  the 
Treaty  of  Frankfort." 

He  thinks  that  the  naturalistic  school  of  French  romance  has  also 
injured  Fiance  in  the  esteem  of  America,  and  remarks  : 

"  ( )ur  literature,  which  is  the  part  of  our  national  life  best  known 
to  Americans,  has  done  us  more  evil  than  good  in  their  esteem. 
Such  novels  as  set  out  with  the  intention  of  faithfully  describing 
French  society  and  whose  naturalism  professes  to  be  a  scientific 
exposition  of  life,  have  furnished  arguments  on  which  many  base 
their  views,  sincere  or  otherwise,  of  French  decadence.  Yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  French  are  their  own  acutest  and  severest 
critics.  While  the  French,  who  are  better  informed  than  their 
foreign  critics,  push  the  artificial  and  the  conventional  to  the  utmost 
extreme,  and  do  so  deliberately  and  for  the  sake  of  sensationalism, 
American  readers  see  nothing  in  such  representations  but  a  picture 
of  actual  life.  They  take  literally  what  we  look  upon  as  merely 
so  much  invention.  They  take  as  an  authentic  portrayal  of  French 
society  what  is  merely  imaginary.  They  confound  realism  with 
reality  ;  and  France,  which  has  been  injured  in  reputation  by  the 
defeat  of  her  armies,  is  still  more  robbed  of  prestige  by  some  of 
her  literary  successes." 

The  Morocco  campaign  lias,  however,  observes  this  sensitive 
French  writer,  done  much  to  repair  the  reputation  of  France  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.      To  quote  his  words  : 

"  As  the  American  people  are  sincere  and  just,  they  are  not  blind 
to  the  lesson  which  actual  events  teach,  altho  this  lesson  may  go 
counter  to  received  opinion.  It  is  thus  that  for  some  weeks  past 
our  action  in  Morocco  has  done  more  for  our  reputation  than 
twenty  years  ol  peaceful  progress.  A  certain  American  remarked 
tome:  'We  did  not  think  you  capable  of  such  exploits.'  And 
while  appearances  may  have  justified  this  skepticism,  yet  Ameri- 
cans hav<  i  ome  at  last  to  see  iii  General  Drude  the  perfect  type  ol 

a  French  officer.      While  the  scene  has  changed  since  last  Januai  \ , 

yet  the  campaign  of  General   Lyantey  againsl  the  Beni-Suassen 

tribe,   planned   with   such   masterly  precision,  has   won   for  us   the 

applause  of  Americans.  Since  then  General  d'Amade  has  con- 
tinued this  tribute  from  across  the  Atlantic.  Everywhere,  in  the 
White   House  and   in   every   political   gathering,  in   society  and   in 

financial  circles,  the  success  of  our  troops  is  celebrated  and  we 
hear  the  remark  :  'How  delightful  it  is  to  see  the  French  as  brave 
and  successful  in  battle  as  they  have  ever  been.'" 

While  Mr.  Tardieu  sees  that  the  American  nation  loves  France, 
he  fears  that  we  scarcely  know  that  country,  as  we  "have  been 
accustomed  to  look  for  nothing  there  but  scandalous  romances, 
pictures  to  lie  bought  by  millionaires,  and  costumes  lor  fashion- 
able women."      Translation  made  for  Till,    la  i  i  R  \ky    DlGl  ST. 


INIQUITY  OF  BRITISH   IMPERIALISM 

THE  United  States  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  world  by 
her  evacuation  of  Cuba  and  her  repudiation  of  the  imperialis- 
tic idea  with  regard  to  that  island.  The  more  radical  English 
writers,  of  the  sort  that  opposed  the  Boer  war,  are  beginning  to 
think  that  England  should  follow  this  example,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  her  Asiatic  possessions.  It  is  not  only  that  India  is  in- 
clined to  fret  under  the  yoke,  that  the  Northern  tribes  are  becom- 
ing a  menace  to  peace,  that  blood  and  treasure  are  being  sacrificed 
to  hold  the  country,  but  the  very  principle  of  imperialism  is  de- 
clared false,  immoral,  and  degrading.  England  owns  or  occupies 
in  one  form  or  another  about  one-fifth  of  the  earth's  surface,  an 
area  of  11,500,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  410,000,000 
souls.  This,  says  Mr.  Henry  Ellis,  in  The  Positivist  Reine-w 
(London),  is  an  immoral  condition  of  things.  England  has  no 
right  to  govern  any  country  against  the  wishes  of  its  inhabitants, 
yet  England  is  proud  of  her  foreign  possessions.  As  this  writer 
remarks  : 

"The  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  small  group  of  islands 
have  been  able  to  conquer  and  annex  such  an  immense  territory, 
and  are  still  able  to  maintain  their  supremacy  over  it,  is  supposed 
in  many  quarters  to  be  a  subject  of  national  pride.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  glorify,  on  all  occasions,  the  indomitable  British  valor 
and  endurance  which  have  succeeded  in  achieving  such  a  result. 
We  sing  about  '  the  meteor  flag  of  England' ;  we  tell  each  other 
proudly  that  we  are  members  of  an  imperial  race,  whose  destiny  it 
is  to  be  supreme  on  the  earth  ;  and  we  even  venture  to  claim  divine 
authority  for  our  proceedings." 

The  writer  enlarges  on  the  degrading  and  corrupting  influence 
of  imperialism  in  the  following  strong  terms  : 

"The  native  love  of  domineering  over  others,  contempt  for  races 
which  we  choose  to  assume  are  beneath  us  in  capacity  and  civili- 
zation, resentment  that  they  should  presume  to  differ  from  us  in 
this  view,  cupidity,  vanity,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  individual  agents 
for  personal  distinction,  and  other  instincts  which  it  is  needless  to 
specify,  all  influence  the  policy  which  is  consecrated  under  this 
high-sounding  name.  And  they  are  all  so  necessarily  and  infalli- 
bly present,  in  varying  proportions,  in  the  brain  of  every  human 
being,  that  we  should  beware  lest,  by  giving  way  to  excessive  indig- 
nation against  them,  we  incur  the  charge  of  self-righteous  fanati- 
cism. That,  perhaps,  is  a  stumbling-block  which  lies  in  the  way 
of  all  of  us — the  want  of  relativity  of  judgment,  the  difficulty  of 
tolerating  obnoxious  actions  without  a  knowledge  of  the  tempta- 
tions by  which  the  men  who  performed  them  were  assailed, 
and  to  which,  had  we  been  in  their  places,  we  also  might  have 
succumbed." 

The  "Apostles  of  Empire,"  he  says,  appeal  to  "one  of  the  most 
ancient,  noble,  and  even  sacred  instincts  "  of  the  human  race  in 
advocating  their  views,  that  is,  to  patriotism.  They  also  claim 
the  foreign  races  that  England  rules  are  benefited  by  her  control. 
This  is  his  comment : 

"  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  whether  either  of  these  two  pre- 
texts is  valid.  Does  true  patriotism  require  us  to  ignore  all  moral 
considerations  ?  Does  it  demand  that,  at  all  costs,  our  country 
should  be  big  and  powerful  and  all  the  rest?  And  why  our  country 
in  particular?  Are  the  citizens  of  other  countries  not  to  cherish 
the  same  aspirations  on  behalf  of  their  own  states?  Why  are  we 
to  have  a  monopoly  of  all  the  grandeur  of  the  world?  But,  if  other 
states  are  to  follow  our  example,  there  can  ultimately  be  but  one 
result.  Such  a  course  would  lead  us  finally  straight  to  universal 
conflict  and  bloodshed,  with  perhaps,  as  a  conclusion,  the  emer- 
gence of  a  single  world  empire— not  necessarily  British—  domina- 
ting and  crushing  by  armed  force  the  remainder  of  the  planet.  I 
am  afraid,  in  that  case,  the  prospects  of  progress  would  be  rather 
poor." 

England's  safety  counsels  her  abandonment  of  her  foreign  pos- 
sessions, thinks  Mr.  Ellis.  "A  prudent  anxiety  "  for  the  country's 
future  welfare  "should  lead  our  statesmen,"  he  remarks,  "on 
grounds  of  both  principle  and  expediency,  to  adopt  as  their  definite 
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policy  that  of  ultimately  withdrawing  from  all  those  territories  .  .  . 
where  our  presence  is  now  maintained  by  force  against  the  consent 
of  the  inhabitants  or  of  the  legitimate  rulers." 


LIMITS  OF  CARICATURE  IN  GERMANY 

THE  German  Army  has  recently  been  passing  through  the  fire 
of  public  criticism,  and  some  of  its  leaders  have  been  sharp- 
ly called  to  account  by  the  press.  The  cartoonists,  both  in  France 
and  Germany,  made  themselves  very  busy  over  the  Harden  case. 
But  the  army  has  now  taken  its  revenge  on  Simfilicissimus,  which 
constantly  makes  German  military  men  its  butt.  A  recent  cartoon 
in  this  Stuttgart  journal  represents  a  naval  cadet  as  remarking  to 
his  comrade,  "My  cousin  Hans  is  hard  up,  but  he  can  not  give  his 
note  of  hand  for  a  loan,  as  he  has  been  ten  years  in  the  Deutz 
cavalry  and  naturally  has  forgotten  how  to  sign  his  name."  The 
colonel  of  the  regiment  thus  maligned  sued  Simplicissimus,  upon 
whose  editor  the  court  imposed  a  fine  of  $25.  A  great  outcry  is 
being  made  by  the  radical  papers  over  this  sentence,  and  Bebel 
writes  an  indignant  article  in  his  Vorwaerts  on  the  "Object  and 
Significance  of  the  Comic  Paper,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  says  : 

"  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  play  the  official  role  of  joke- 
killer,  when  any  one  feels  somewhat  annoyed  by  a  joke  or  a  cari- 
cature. With  regard  to  the  Deutzer  joke  the  most  inveterate 
enemy  of  Simfilicissimus  must  fail  to  see  any  malignity  in  it.  By 
such  sentences  as  that  passed  at  Stuttgart  the  comic  paper  runs 
the  danger  of  being  silenced.  This  would  be  a  great  injury  to  our 
public  life.  The  advocate  who  defended  Simplicissimus  was 
quite  correct  when  he  declared  that  satire  is  a  necessary  element 
in  life  and  art.  It  really  does  a  great  deal  of  good,  for  most  men 
would  rather  be  considered  wicked  than  ridiculous.  If  pictorial 
satire  is  indispensable  in  journalistic  literature,  people  ought  to 
learn  to  take  it  as  it  comes." 


BETWEEN   FRIENDS. 


Roosevelt — "  Pierpont  Morgan  was  very  much  inclined  to  accept 
the  post  of  German  Ambassador — but  in  that  case  they'd  really 
have  to  raise  your  salary." 

—Jugend  (Munich). 


This  is  by  no  means  the  view  of  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten, 
which  thinks  that  the  sentence  is  far  too  mild  for  what  it  calls  a 
"  blasphemous  "  paper.  Besides  the  mockery  dealt  out  to  what 
many  Germans  consider  sacred  things,  of  which  the  Nachrichten 
gives  many  examples,  the  Simplicissimus  in  depreciating  the  army 
is  actually  doing  a  wrong  to  the  German  people  and  their  defend- 
ers.    Thus  we  read  : 

"  By  such  cartoons  and  jokes  as  that  on  the  Deutzer  cuirassiers 
the  public  will  be  at  length  induced  to  consider  all  the  officers  of 
the  Army  as  illiterate  dolts,  and  the  well-educated  civilian  will  be 
taught  to  despise  the  military  forces  of  the  Empire.  The  con- 
tempt thus  roused  among  the  people  will  be  likely  to  impair  the 
power  of  leadership,  the  prestige  and  self-confidence  of  the  Army, 
upon  whose  military,  moral,  and  mental  efficiency  depends  the 
country's  weal  or  wo  in  the  time  of  danger." 

The  Paris  Temps  agrees  with  this  and  declares  that  Simplicis- 
simus undoubtedly  went  beyond  the  limit  of  permissible  exagger- 
ation and  was  deservedly  punished  for  a  legal  misdemeanor. — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MORE  FRENCH  FOR  CANADA 

CANADA  is  almost  as  big  as  Europe  and  yet  its  population  is 
not  equal  to  twice  that  of  Paris,  declares  Louis  Arnould  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris).  Accordingly,  he  adds,  the 
most  thorny  problem  in  the  future  of  British  North  America  is 
that  of  immigration.  How  is  this  vast  territory  to  be  exploited, 
populated,  and  made  to  give  out  its  abundant  wealth?  Vancouver 
has  repudiated  Chinese  and  Japanese  immigrants.  Hitherto  Can- 
ada, we  are  told,  has  been  occupied  by  two  races,  sections  of  two 
nations,  who  have  lived  in  accord,  but  without  fusion.  Accord- 
ing to    the   last    official  census  the    Dominion   counts   5,371,315 


GERMANY'S    INCREASED    NAVY. 

Germany  (to  Italy  and  Austria)—"  Look  at  that !" 
Allies—"  Magnificent  !  But  who's  to  pay  for  it  ?" 
Germany—"  Ob,  that's  all  right.    I'm  doing  it  on  credit." 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 
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inhabitants,  of  whom  1,649,371  are  French  Canadians,  a  little  more 
than  30  perci  nt.  oi  the  total.      In  spite  <>l  this  minority  the  French 
Canadians  have  still  many  advantages  over  those  lor  whom  Wolfe 
Louisburg  and  Quebec.     To  quote  this  writer  : 

"While  the  French  race  does  not  have  any  numerical  preponder- 
ance in  (  .in. ill. 1,  and  while  the  financial  advantages  of  capital  are 
with  the  English,  nevertheless  it  has  valiantly  maintained  its  posi- 
tion, thanks  to  its  prestige  as  the  earliest  European  occupant  of 
the  soil.  The  French  provinces,  moreover,  possess  the  European 
portal  of  Canada  in  the  maritime  cities  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
have  also  supported  a  kind  oi  preeminence  in  these  Eastern  Prov- 
inces through  their  thoroughly  French  characteristics  of  industry, 
sociability,  vivacity,  and  cheerfulness.  Much  also  is  due  to  the 
serene  masterfulness  with  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Frenchman 
as  he  is,  has  stood  at  the  head  of  a  government  which  controls  a 
duplex  people." 

Vet  French  emigration  to  Canada  is  quite  disappointing  to  the 
eves  of  a  French  Canadian.  Why  should  not  Frenchmen  come  in 
and  join  their  compatriots  in  the  heritage  of  a  splendid  and  fertile 
country?  Statistics  show  that  they  are  not  doing  so.  The  official 
records  tell  us,  says  Mr.  Arnould,  that  for  the  ten  years  between 
[897  and  1906  Canada  has  received  from  England  311,000  immi- 
grants and  from  America  (United  States)  2S0.000 — in  round  num- 
bers, 600,000  Anglo-Saxons  have  settled  in  Canada.  Only  14,000 
French-speaking  immigrants  have  come  from  France  proper  and 
Belgium.  This  writer,  who  sees  that  the  20  per  cent,  of  French 
inhabitants  in  Canada  is  likely  to  be  reduced  to  a  minority  of  2 
per  cent.,  declares  that  "the  peril  "  of  French  extinction  in  British 
America  is  "far  from  being  imaginary." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  dwell  upon  the  great  natural  advantages 
of  the  old  French  province  of  Canada  and  pleads  for  the  immigra- 
tion of  native  Frenchmen  into  their  ancient  colony.  The  water- 
power,  the  arable  land,  the  commercial  advantages  of  this  Western 
world  are  great,  compared  with  the  narrow  territory  and  small 
landed  properties  and  forests  of  European  France.  Why  should 
not  Old  France  claim  her  right  to  be  the  New  France  and  thus  solve 
the  problem  of  Canadian  emigration?     To  quote  his  words  : 

"  Instead  of  dispersing  themselves  all  over  the  world  as  aliens, 
the  living  personality  of  French  emigrants  to  Canada  would  meet 
with  an  easy  assimilation  with  the  French  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. They  would  find  there  people  who  have  the  same  ideas, 
the  same  way  of  looking  at  things,  the  same  manners,  that  is,  the 
habits  of  the  French  or  Latin  world.  Their  addition  to  Canada 
would  not  only  restore  the  equilibrium  in  favor  of  French  interests 
there,  but  would  serve  to  the  preservation  of  the  French  language 
and  of  French  ideas  in  America.  If  Canada  and  France  were  so 
to  utilize  the  present  facilities  of  common  transportation  across 
the  Atlantic  as  to  promote  the  emigration  of  the  laboring  classes, 
the  result  would  be  the  landing  in  (Quebec  every  year  of  10,000 
energetic  and  worthy  emigrants  speaking  the  French  language, 
whether  these  were  French,  Swiss,  or  Belgian." 

This  gradual  increase  of  the  French  population  in  Canada  would 
by  no  means  interfere  with  the  predominance  of  England  in  the 
Dominion  which  she  has  conquered.  It  would  practically  crowd 
out  undesirable  elements  and  prove  a  buttress  against  the  forces 
that  would  change  Canada  into  an  Asiatic  dependency.  To  quote 
further  : 

"  If  French  emigration  to  Canada  were  thus  promoted,  by  a  pru- 
dential cooperation  of  the  western  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, France  and  Canada,  as  mother  and  daughter,  would  be  merely 

exchanging  reciprocal  favors,  France  by  extending  her  influence 
in  favor  of  a  child  threatened  with   effai  ement,  Canada  by  receiv- 
ing into  her  borders  choice  sons  of    France,  who  would    find  them 
selves   in   the  only  foreign   country  in   the  world  where   they  could 
naturally  ally  themselves  with  the  natives.      France  would  thereby 

enhance  her  influence  in  the  world  at  large.    And  the  great  Power, 

whose    (lag    floats    at   present    over    the    high    citadels    ol    Quebec, 

would  have  no  reason  for  inquietude;  her  future  on  the  American 
continent  would  still  be  assured  to  her."  Translation  made  for 
Tin:  It  1  ER  \uv    I  >IGEST. 


WHY  AUSTRALIA  IS  SO  SPARSELY 
POPULATED 

AUSTRALIA  has  an  area  of  nearly  3,000,000 square  miles,  but 
only  5,000,000  population,  and  emigrants  from  Europe  do 
not  select  it  for  their  new  home,  in  spite  of  its  temperate  climate 
and  tine  soil,  declares  Le  Tour  du  Monde  (Paris).  The  chief 
reason  for  this  appears  to  be  that  Australia,  for  fiscal  as  well  as 
political  reasons,  is  not  encouraging  immigration.  Thus  we  read 
in  the  journal  cited  : 

"  During  the  last  fifty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  Australia, 
as  well  as  New  Zealand,  kept  on  encouraging  the  immigration  of 
Europeans.  Placed  at  the  antipodes  to  Europe  this  immense 
island  found  itself  in  a  disadvantageous  position  with  regard  to 
the  movement  of  emigration,  Europeans  preferring  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  and  to  settle  on  a  continent  comparatively  near.  In  order 
therefore  to  tempt  foreigners  the  Australian  colonies,  as  well  as 
New  Zealand,  offered  a  free  passage  to  intending  emigrants. 
They  procured  the  cash  for  this  expenditure  from  the  sale  of  gov- 
ernment land.  In  the  mean  time  the  population  of  Australia  had 
increased  vastly  and  the  several  provinces  of  the  Commonwealth 
thought  it  most  advantageous  to  apply  money  derived  from  the  sale 
of  public  lands  to  the  payment  of  their  current  expenses 

"The  dread  of  the  '  yellow  peril '  and  the  banning  of  Japanese 
and  Chinese  could  only  be  considered  justifiable  if  the  population 
were  being  increased  by  a  good  policy  with  regard  to  European 
immigration.  It  is,  however,  very  evident  that  Australia,  after  a 
few  more  years  of  her  present  short-sighted  policy,  will  probably 
revert  to  the  idea  of  encouraging  European  immigration,  whether 
by  offering  free  passages,  selling  land  at  very  low  prices,  or  by 
widely  advertising  the  resources  of  these  new  lands." 

The  tactics  of  the  labor-unions,  however,  oppose  any  encourage- 
ment to  immigration,  for  fear  of  bringing  in  competition  in  the 
labor  field.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  The  Australian  trade-unions,  fearing  such  competition  as  would 
reduce  wages,  are  making  every  effort  to  prevent  the  Government 
from  subsidizing  immigration,  and  to  discourage  Europeans  from 
making  the  long  voyage  to  their  shores.  They  are  supported  in 
England  by  the  Unionist  and  Labor  parties,  who  fear  to  see  a 
competition  with  English  industries  arising  at  the  antipodes. 
Australian  obstructionists  and  English  Unionists  are  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  spread  abroad  in  Europe  the  idea  that  Australia  is 
the  land  of  starvation  wages.  Unless  Australia  puts  a  stop  to 
this  course  of  egotistic  and  suicidal  obstructionism,  she  will  never 
be  able  to  divert  to  her  own  advantage  the  great  emigration  move- 
ment which  streams  across  the  Atlantic." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


NKW    DISCIIVIRV    Ol-     AMERICA. 


Italy,  the  land  of  great  discoverers,  lias  in  the  person  of  Louis  of 
Savoy  a  new  Columbus  who  has  discovered  something  better  than 
America — the  American  woman. 

—Fischictto  (Turin). 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


A   BATTLE  OF  LANGUAGES 

A   LTHO  in  our  own  country  many  tongues  are  spoken,  some  of 


t\ 


them  by  thousands  of  citizens,  the  predominance  of  English 


has  never  been  questioned.  While  it  is  not  officially  the  language 
of  the  country,  every  one  must  speak  and  write  it  who  desires  to 
succeed  in  business  or  politics  or  to  obtain  a  wide  public  hearing 
in  journalism  or  literature.  Some  other  countries  are  not  so  for- 
tunate, and  in  these  the  question  of  the  official  status  of  a  language 
may  become  acute,  complicated  as  it  is  with  the  rivalries  of  differ- 
ent races  for  leadership.  This  question  is  coming  to  the  front,  it 
would  appear,  even  in  peaceful  Switzerland,  where  there  is  in- 
creasing jealousy  between  the  German-speaking  and  the  French- 
speaking  cantons.  In  A  Tracers  le  Monde  (Paris)  an  editorial 
writer  thus  describes  the 


present    status    of 
bilingual  conflict: 


this 


LANGUAGE    MAP   OK    SWITZERLAND. 

German  is  spoken  by  2,000,000  Swiss,  French  by  700,000,  and  Italian  by  200,000.  Those  of  German 
speech  are  beginning  to  complain  of  French  encroachment  on  their  territory,  while  the  French  have 
organized  a  society  to  resist  encroachment  by  the  Germans. 


"  Three  principal  races 
divide  Switzerland  into 
three  unequal  parts — 
German  Switzerland, 
which  includes  two- 
thirds  of  the  country 
and  of  the  population, 
or  more  than  two  mil- 
lion inhabitants  ;  French 
or  Romance  Switzer- 
land, which  includes  an 
imposing  minority  of 
700,000  French-speak- 
ing inhabitants ;  and, 
finally,  Italian  Switzer- 
land, comprizing  the 
canton  of  Tessin  and  a 
few  valleys  of  Grisons, 
or  a  little  over  200,000 
souls.  In  certain  val- 
leys of  Grisons,  espe- 
cially in  the  Engadine, 
there  are  also  spoken 
two  idioms  that  are  not 

patois,  but  real  languages  having  literatures  of  their  own,  namely, 
Romanche  and  Ladin,  both   Latin  derivatives 

"  Relatively  speaking  and  with  less  complexity  in  the  distribution 
of  races,  Switzerland  constitutes  as  odd  a  combination  as  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  monarchy  itself  ;  but  happily  it  preserves  a  harmony 
that  may  well  excite  the  envy  of  Francis  Joseph's  subjects.  The 
Bohemian  journals  are  asking  to-day  by  what  miracle  Switzerland 
has  so  far  succeeded  in  avoiding  conflicts  of  race  and  language. 
A  communication  sent  to  all  the  notabilities  of  the  Confederation 
by  a  committee  of  the  Bohemian  press  contains  this  question  : 
'  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  existing 
national  peace  in  Switzerland,  which  we  so  greatly  envy  you?  ' 

"It  may  be  answered  that  the  Federal  Constitution  recognizes 
and  guarantees  the  existence  of  the  three  chief  national  languages 
of  the  Confederation.  Besides  this,  the  cantons  .  .  .  are  sovereign 
in  the  domain  of  public  instruction,  with  which  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment has  nothing  to  do. 

"  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  for  several  years  there  have  been 
mutual  recriminations  in  the  Swiss  press  and  in  the  sessions  of  the 
Parliament,  regarding  reciprocal  encroachments  by  French  and 
Germans  on  the  frontiers  separating  the  two  tongues.  .  .  .  We  see 
here  two  ethnic  geniuses  face  to  face  and  revealing  their  funda- 
mental divergences 

"According  to  the  German  Swiss,  the  French  tend  to  encroach 
continually  on  their  territory.  This  is  perhaps  true  in  special 
cases  :  Sion,  Sierre,  Bramoix  in  Valais,  and  some  villages  in  Frei- 
burg, once  German,  have  become  French  ;  but  the  French  have 
thus  but  recovered  a  small  part  of  the  vast  domains  that  they  had 
formerly  lost,  to  the  profit  of  the  rival  language.  In  the  middle 
ages  our  tongue  [French]  was  spoken  in  all  Haut-Valais  as  far  as 


Furka,  in  almost  all  of  the  canton  of  Freiburg,  in  the  canton  of 
Bern,  etc. 

"  Altho  we  need  not  fear  that  these  quarrels  will  end  in  disorder 
and  political  convulsions,  as  in  Austria-Hungary,  we  may  now  see 
in  Switzerland,  in  a  less  violent  form,  the  equivalent  of  the  strife 
between  Flemings  and  Walloons  in  Belgium.  The  journals  of  the 
two  languages  act  as  organs  of  mutual  defiance  and  recrimination. 
Prof.  C.  Knapp,  of  Neuchatel,  protests  against  the  inscriptions  on 
the  cupola  of  the  parliament  building  at  Bern,  where  the  French 
cantons  are  given  their  German  names.  In  stations,  on  the  rail- 
way indicators,  the  names  of  French-speaking  cities  in  Western 
Switzerland  are  often  turned  into  German  with  odd  effect." 

Prof.  Paul  Seippel,  of  the  Zurich  Polytechnic  School,  relates 
some  things  that  have  happened  to  French  Swiss  in  his  own  city. 
For  example,  the  usage    has  been  established  of  translating  into 

German,  good  or  bad, 
the  foreign  Christian 
names  of  children  who 
are  to  be  registered.  A 
professor  had  a  son  and 
wished  to  call  him 
Rene.  The  clerk  in  the 
municipal  office  was  per- 
plexed. How  should  he 
translate  that  into  Ger- 
man ?  Wiedergeboren 
{re-ni,  "born  again")? 
No  ;  that  would  not  do. 
Happily,  in  virtue  of  a 
tradition  that  dates 
doubtless  from  the  time 
of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  the  Germans 
consider  Latin  as  an 
annex  to  their  lan- 
guage. The  Zurich 
functionary,  after  ma- 
ture deliberation,  deci- 
ded  therefore   to   write 


the  name  Renatus!     The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"These  facts,  and  others  like  them,  have  led  to  the  foundation 
at  Neuchatel,  in  January  of  the  present  year,  of  a  Union  for  the 
Encouragement  and  Teaching  of  the  French  Language,  which  in- 
cludes representatives  of  all  the  Romance  cantons.  In  the  open- 
ing session  there  was  a  lively  discussion  of  the  question  whether 
the  association  should  limit  itself  to  promoting  the  teaching  of  the 
French  language  or  undertake  its  active  defense.  Every  one  recog- 
nized that  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  an  aggressive  attitude  toward 
their  German  sister  cantons,  but  some  advocated  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance, while  others  wanted  to  avoid  all  semblance  of  provoca- 
tion and  succeeded  in  removing  the  word  'defense  '  from  the  name 
of  the  association. 

"Perhaps  these  were  right.  Seippel  says  that  all  through  Ger- 
man Switzerland,  and  in  Zurich  particularly,  outside  of  a  small 
number  of  strenuous  Pangermanists,  there  is  no  hostility  to  the 
French  language,  which  is  greatly  cultivated.  .  .  .  French  is  even 
preferred  to  good  German  by  the  inhabitants  of  Zurich,  leaving 
dialect  out  of  consideration.  Professor  Seippel  thinks,  on  the 
whole,  that  this  conflict  of  languages  does  not  really  amount  to 
much  in  Switzerland,  and  that  French  is  not  seriously  menaced  by 
German  there." 

The  writer  notes  further  that  the  real  enemies  of  French  in 
Switzerland  are  not  the  German  Swiss,  but  the  French  Swiss  who 
do  not  speak  their  own  tongue  correctly.  French  is  not  well  taught 
in  the  Swiss  schools,  according  to  Professor  Seippel,  and  this  is 
the  direction  in  which  the  new  society  should  expend  its  energies. 
—  Translation  made  for The  Literarv  Digest. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  AND  TESTIMONY 

IN  a  recent  book  entitled  "On  the  Witness  Stand,"  some  of 
whose  chapters,  as  they  have  appeared  in  the  magazines,  have 
been  quoted  in  these  columns,  Prof.  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  of  Har- 
vard, pleads  for  analysis  and  treatment  of  the  testimony  presented 
in  our  courts,  in  the  light  of  the  recent  discoveries  and  methods  of 
experimental  psychology.  Professor  Miinsterberg  asserts  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  those  who  observe,  observe  incorrectly, 
and  that  therefore,  even  when  they  honestly  describe  what  they 
see,  or  think  they  see,  their  testimony  is  misleading.  In  an  article 
in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York,  May),  Fabian 
Franklin  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Professor  Miinsterberg  exag- 
gerates and  that  his  conclusions  are  largely  unwarranted,  owing 
particularly  to  his  reliance  on  laboratory  methods  of  experiment. 
Says  this  writer  : 

"That  an  appeal  to  psychological  experts  may  in  certain  special 
cases  be  necessary  or  desirable  1  do  not  at  all  wish  to  deny  ;  but  it 
seems  very  clear  to  me,  from  the  evidence 
of  Professor  Miinsterberg's  own  paper,  that 
any  attempt  to  introduce  psychological 
tests  as  a  regular  part  of  the  machinery  of 
courts  in  their  dealings  with  witnesses  would 
be  utterly  futile.  It  is  conceivable  that  psy- 
chological experts  who  combined  the  highest 
scientific  attainments  with  the  most  consum- 
mate common  sense,  and  the  greatest  preci- 
sion of  reasoning  with  the  utmost  practical 
caution  and  shrewdness,  could,  by  subjecting 
a  witness  to  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  ex- 
amination, arrive  at  an  authoritative  deter- 
mination of  the  weight  that  ought  to  be  at- 
tached to  his  account  of  the  facts  which  he 
alleges  to  have  come  under  his  observation; 
but  nothing  short  of  this  would  suffice.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  are  many  and  great; 
but  first  and  foremost  among  them  comes 
the  distinction  between  a  laboratory  experi- 
ment and  the  involuntary  or  unregulated  ex 
perience  of  real  life. 

"Certainly  accuracy  of  observation,  what- 
ever other  elements  it  turns  on,  turns  very 
largely  on  the  question  of  attention  or  inter- 
est ;  and  the  state  of  the  attention  or  inter- 
est of  the  observer  is  wholly  different  in  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  life  from  what  it  is  when  the  observer  is  being  tested 
by  the  psychologist.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  when  fifty  little 
black  squares  irregularly  pasted  on  a  large  sheet  of  white  cardboard 
are  exposed  for  five  seconds  to  the  gaze  of  A  and  B,  A  will  make  a 
much  better  guess  than  /i  at  their  number,  owing  to  his  ability  to 
concentrate  his  attention  or  to  make  a  swift  calculation  ;  and  yet 
that  it  ./  .mil  />'  were  in  a  hall  with  fifty  people  in  it,  B  would 
instinctively   have  a  much  better  idea  of  the  number  of  people  in 

it  than  ./,  owing  to  a  habit  of  being  interested  in  the  scenes  of 
which  he  is  a  natural  part  and  in  their  significance.  .  .  .  And  this 
matter  of  the  different  distribution  of  interest  in  different  circum- 
stances is  only  one  of  a  vast  number  of  elements  which  go  to 
making  the  psychologist's  test  highly  precarious. 

"  You  must  catch  a  man  '  in  his  habit  as  he  lives,'  you  must  fol- 
low him  into  all  sorts  ol  situations  under  all  sorts  of  circumstances, 
internal  and  external,  before  you  can  decide  what  value  to  attach 
to  his  statement  as  to  the  facts  that  come  into  his  ordinary  experi- 
eni  e  "I  daily  life.  The  man  who  may  be  too  dull-witted  to  under- 
stand the  psychologist's  question,  loo  lethargic  to  make  a  decent 
observation  of  what  is  put  before  him  by  his  examiner,  or  too 
'  rattled  '  to  state  correctly  the  result  of  that  observation,  may  be 
a  man  who.  as  he  goes  alioiit  his  wink  or  chats  with  his  fellows, 
misses  nothing  of  the  ordinary  human  occurrences  that  take  place 
around  him.  And.  on  the  other  hand,  the  man  of  quick  intelli- 
gence and  keen  activity  who,  upon  demand,  can  bring  all  his  facul- 
ties to  bear  upon   asubject   on  which    he  is  challenged   to   make  a 

creditable  report  may,  not  only  in  spite  of  having  this  tempera- 
ment, but  actually  because  of  it,  be  the  very  man  who  habitually 

takes  extremely  imperfect  notice  of  the  visible  and  audible  things 
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that  are  going  on  around  him  all  the  time  and  that  have  for  him 
no  significance. 

"  Difficulties  like  these— I  do  not  say  insuperable  difficulties,  but 
certainly  difficulties  that  offer  enormous  resistance  to  the  investi- 
gator— are  inherent  in  the  subject.  But  over  and  above  these 
inherent  difficulties  are  those  which  attach  not  so  much  to  the 
investigation  as  to  the  investigator.  As  a  practical  proposition, 
Professor  Miinsterberg's  project  must  contemplate  the  employment 
of  the  psychological  expert  as  an  expert,  strictly  speaking.  His 
report  on  the  capacity  of  a  witness  must  be  taken  by  court  and 
jury  on  his  authority  ;  it  could  not  be  expected  of  the  court,  still 
less  of  the  jury,  that  it  should  examine  into  the  soundness  of  the 
methods  which  he  had  employed.  Yet  it  must  be  plain  from  what 
has  been  pointed  out  above  that,  even  assuming — which  is  a  great 
deal — the  possibility  of  expending  the  necessary  amount  of  time 
and  pains  upon  the  inquiry,  none  but  the  most  highly  qualified 
expert  could  be  safely  entrusted  with  it. 

"Professor  Miinsterberg  is  a  man  not  only  of  the  highest  pro- 
fessional training,  but  of  extraordinary  native  powers  of  mind  ;  yet 
he  not  only  makes  a  fundamental  error  in  one  instance,  but  in  a 
number  of  others  overlooks  elements  essential  to  the  true  bearing 
of  the  facts  upon  the  question  in  hand.  In  addition  to  the  points 
already  noted,  one  other  may  be  mentioned 
which  throws  perhaps  an  even  stronger  light 
on  the  pitfalls  that  lie  on  all  sides.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  in  none  of  the  ques- 
tions put  by  Professor  Miinsterberg  to  his 
class  does  he  give  any  room  (or  at  least  any 
encouragement)  to  the  simple  answer,  'I  don't 
know.'  How  many  of  the  queer  guesses  he 
got  in  response  to  the  question  as  to  what 
caused  the  sound  he  made  by  striking  the  hid- 
den tuning-fork  would  have  been  choked  off 
by  the  simple  and  straightforward  plan  of 
telling  the  students  to  answer  only  in  case 
they  felt  a  reasonable  assurance,  there  is  no 
means  of  telling.  And  yet  in  court  a  truth- 
ful witness  would  do  that  very  thing.  If  he 
had  heard  a  sound  the  character  of  which  he 
could  not  identify,  he  would  so  state  to  the 
court,  and  not  say  it  was  a  bell  or  a  church- 
organ  or  a  human  song  or  what  not. 

"A  man  who,  upon  being  asked  to  make 
the  best  guess  he  can,  makes  a  very  bad  guess 
is  not  necessarily  an  unreliable  witness ; 
he  may  be  the  very  man  who  on  the  witness- 
stand  would  refuse  to  testify  to  things  that 
he  doesn't  feel  sure  of,  and  who,  when  he 
does  make  a  statement,  may  be  implicitly  believed.  And  the 
same  remark  applies,  in  some  measure,  to  nearly  all  the  tests  in 
Professor  Miinsterberg's  questionary.  If  Professor  Miinsterberg 
has  laid  himself  open  to  criticism  in  so  many  points,  how  much 
less  would  it  be  possible  to  entrust  to  an  every-day  psychologist 
the  decision  of  so  delicate  a  question  as  that  of  the  degree  of  re- 
liability of  each  of  the  witnesses  in  a  given  case  ?" 

Desire  to  cast  discredit  on  the  methods  of  experimental  psychol- 
ogy is  expressly  disclaimed  by  Mr.  Franklin.  On  the  contrary,  he 
asserts  his  belief  that  the  advance  made  by  that  science  has  been 
among  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  the  scientific  develop- 
ments of  the  past  three  decades.  He  pleads,  however,  that  the 
professor's  attack  on  the  trustworthiness  of  every-day  human  ob- 
servation, made  not  so  much  by  the  exact  letter  as  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  book,  is  not  sustained  by  his  instances.  The  critic 
concludes : 

"Solar  as  regards  the  discrimination  of  trustworthy  from  un- 
trustworthy witnesses  (truthfulness  aside)  as  to  the  affairs  of  ordi- 
nary life,  the  investigation  by  expert  psychologists,  in  order  to  be 
entitled  to  authority,  would  have  to  be  vastly  more  comprehensive 
and  vastly  more  able  than  there  is  any  practical  possibility  of  com- 
manding. That  there  are  special  classes  of  cases  in  which  the 
expert's  investigation  of  a*  witness  would  be  of  value  is  certain, 
but  the  scope  of  his  usefulness  must  be  regarded  as  severely 
limited.  So  far  as  the  ordinary  run  of  things  is  concerned,  the 
present  homely  procedure,  imperfect  as  it  is,  is  to  be  preferred  to 
a  system  in  which,  over  and  above  the  question  of  the  trustworthy 
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ness  of  witnesses,  there  would  be  injected  into  every  case  of  im- 
portance the  further  and  at  least  equally  puzzling  question  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  tests  employed  by  the  psychological  expert." 


WATER-PURIFICATION  BY  ELECTRICAL 
DECOMPOSITION 

A  METHOD  of  purifying  water  with  oxygen  generated  by  its 
own  decomposition  has  been  devised  by  Leon  Dion,  of 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  In  the  apparatus  invented  by  him,  which  is  in- 
tended for  use  with  the  ordinary  current  employed  for  electric 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  DION  TREATMENT. 
The  impurities  have  been  separated  and  allowed  to  settle. 

lighting,  part  of  the  water  is  separated  into  its  gaseous  elements, 
one  of  which,  the  oxygen,  does  the  work  of  purification.  The  in- 
ventor's claims  are  set  forth  in  an  article  contributed  to  Popular 
Electricity  (May)  by  E.  L.  Elliott,  part  of  which  runs  as  follows  : 

"  When  an  electric  current  is  made  to  pass  through  a  body  of  water, 
something  more  happens  than  the  mere  passage  of  the  current. 
Precisely  what  takes  place  from  a  purely  scientific  viewpoint  is 
not  precisely  known  ;  but  certain  important  effects  are  plainly  evi- 
dent. Water  is  a  compound  of  two  elements — oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen— both  of  which  are  gases  in  their  free  state  ;  and  one  of  the 
things  that  happen  when  electricity  is  passed  through 
water  is  a  separation  to  a  certain  extent  of  these  two  ele- 
ments into  their  free  condition.  The  hydrogen  is  liber- 
ated where  the  current  goes  in,  and  the  oxygen  where  the 
current  goes  out.  Oxygen  is  one  of  the  two  principal 
constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  the  active  ele- 
ment in  combustion  ;  in  fact,  the  burning  of  a  body  is 
simply  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  body. 
Burning  is  therefore  a  case  of  what  the  chemist  calls  'ox- 
idation.' When  oxygen  is  first  separated  from  its  hy- 
drogen companion,  it  possesses  an  unusual  avidity  for 
joining  or  combining  with  other  substances.  The  chem- 
ist speaks  of  it  in  this  peculiar  state  as  '  nascent'  oxygen. 
Another  peculiarity  of  this  separation  is  the  formation  of 
what  the  chemist  calls  ozone,  a  gas  which  retains  the  re- 
markable activity  of  nascent  oxygen.  Ozone  is  a  power- 
ful '  oxidizing  agent,'  which  is  the  chemist's  way  of  say- 
ing that  it  will  burn  almost  any  substance  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact. 

"Now,  when  nascent  oxygen  and  ozone  are  formed 
within  water  containing  impurities,  some  very  important 
and  highly  interesting  results  take  place.  Inorganic  matter,  altho 
it  may  have  previously  been  in  perfect  solution,  and  the  water  as 
transparent  as  crystal,  is  at  once  precipitated,  or,  as  it  were,  sha- 
ken out  of  the  water  in  visible  particles,  which  may  be  easily  sepa- 
rated mechanically  ;  and,  second,  every  living  organism  is  attacked 
and  instantly  burned  up  by  the  powerful  ozone.  The  combined 
result  is  the  total  destruction  of  all  organic  matter  and  the  pre- 
cipitation of  all  inorganic  impurities.  Water  containing  millions 
of  the  most  virulent  disease  germs,  if  thus  subjected  to  the  search- 
ing ordeal  of  the  electric  current,  becomes  not  only  harmless, 
but  almost '  chemically  pure.' 


"  In  the  apparatus  devised  by  Mr.  Dion  the  water  is  subjected  to 
the  electric  current,  taken  from  any  electric-light  circuit,  as  it  passes 
through ;  the  impurities  of  all  kinds  are  thereby  precipitated,  and 
water  almost  chemically  pure,  and  absolutely  free  from  all  living 
organisms,  issues  from  the  spout.  By  an  exceedingly  simple  de- 
vice the  purified  water  may  be  sent  through  the  filter  in  a  reverse 

direction,  entirely  freeing  it  from  the  collected  precipitate 

"The  advantage  of  pure  water  in  cooking  is  far  greater  than  has 
ever  been  supposed.  The  peculiar  flavors  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  retained  to  a  remarkable  degree  when  cooked  in  pure  water. 
Tea  and  coffee  are  particularly  striking  examples  of  the  impor- 
tance of  cooking  with  pure  water 

"Aside  from  the  value  of  pure  water  in  its  relation  to  health,  its 
commercial  importance  is  almost  beyond  computation. 

"In  every  manufacturing  process  in  which  water  is 
used,  its  purity  is  of  importance  ;  and  to  the  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  natural  supply  may  be  attributed  the 
success  or  failure  of  many  lines  of  manufacture  in  any 
particular  locality.  Certain  few  places,  for  example, 
are  noted  for  their  fine  products  in  dyed  fabrics.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  peculiar  quality  of  French  morocco, 
which  has  defied  production  in  this  country,  is  attribu- 
table to  this  source.  It  will  be  joyful  news  to  our  Teu- 
tonic brethren  to  learn  that  the  superiority  of  the  beer 
brewed  in  the  Fatherland  is  likewise  mostly  a  matter  of 
good  water  to  begin  with,  and  that  with  'Dionized' 
water — to  coin  a  new  word — we  shall  be  able  to  equal 
the  best  product  of  Germany.  Paper-making  is  a  proc- 
ess in  which  water  is  constantly  used,  and  the  quality  of 
the  product  is  therefore  largely  dependent  upon  the 
purity  of  the  supply. 

"The  troubles  arising  from  the  use  of  impure  water 
in  steam-boilers  are  many  and  serious.  The  formation 
of  '  scale  '  from  mineral  impurities  seriously  reduces  the 
efficiency  of  the  boiler  and  shortens  its  life.  This  is  of  partic- 
ularly vital  importance  in  the  case  of  steamships,  and  especially 
of  war-vessels.  The  advantage  of  a  pure-water  supply  for  this 
purpose  will  repay  many  times  the  small  cost  of  purification  by 
the  electric  method." 

The  accompanying  pictures  show  various  waters  after  treatment 
by  this  method.  The  sediments  are  not  always  injurious,  all  hard 
water,  for  example,  yielding  considerable  sediment,  yet  preferred 
for  drinking  purposes.  The  figures  in  the  illustrations  are  ex- 
plained below : 


MORE  RESULTS  OF  THE  DION  PROCESS. 

i.  Spring  water  from  the  mountains  in  Pennsylvania  which  sells 
for  eight  cents  per  gallon. 

2.  Water  taken  from  the  faucet  in  Chicago,  the  kind  furnished 
to  all  the  people. 

3.  Water  furnished  the  public  of  Newport,  R.  I. 

4.  Water  furnished  the  public  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

5.  Water  furnished  the  public  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

6.  Sulfur    water    from    the    Conyngham    Mine,    Wilkesbarre, 
Pa. 

7.  Artesian-well  water  from  the  Wyoming  Valley  Lace  Mills, 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.     Flows  35,000  gallons  per  hour,  but  can  not  be 
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used,  as  it  contains  sulfur  and  lime.     Treated  by  the  Dion  process, 
it  is  -nod  for  drinking  purposi  s. 

8.  Water  from  theaHospital  for  Insane."  Retreat.  Pa.  Comes 
from  the  Susquehanna  River.  When  it  is  heated  for  boiler  or 
cooking  purposes  the  sulfuric  acid  it  contains  becomes  active  and 
eats  out  the  pipes  and  the  cooking-utensils.  Pipes  must  be  lined 
with  tin  to  preserve  them. 

9.  Water  furnished  the  public  of  Washington,  I).  C. 

10.  Water  furnished  the  public  of  Davenport,  la. 

11.  Los  Angeles  water  after  treatment  by  the  Dion  process. 
The  original  water  is  very  hard  and  will  not  take  soap.  No.  11 
sample  shows  the  water  after  treatment  to  be  perfectly  soft,  and 
that  soap  mixes  in  the  same  and  creates  bubbles. 

12.  Spring  water  which  sells  for  six  cents  per  gallon. 

13.  Water  furnished  the  public  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

1  |.   Sample  of  whisky  just  taken  out  of  still,  after  treatment. 

15.  A  1  i thin  water  that  sells  for  fifteen  cents  per  gallon. 

16.  Water  taken  from  a  faucet  in  the  city  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

17.  Water  taken  from  the  Lackawanna  River,  Scranton,  Pa. 

18.  Showing  separation  of  ink. 

19.  Sulfur  water  from  the  Mineral  Mining  Company's  mine, 
Shamokin,  Pa.  Will  eat  out  a  steel  rail  in  thirty  days.  Can  be 
used  for  boiler  purposes  after  treatment. 

20.  Showing  separation  of  laundry-tub  water. 

2i.  Laundry-tub  water  taken  from  the  Oscar  Smith  Laundry, 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

22.  A  much-advertised  table-water. 

23.  Showing  separation  of  a  bottle  ()£  pint)  of  bluing. 


ONE  KIND  OF  GHOSTS 

TALES  of  specters  or  other  mysterious  appearances  seen  by 
dim  light  are  often  due,  it  would  appear,  to  the  fact  that 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  enlarges  automatically  in  the  dark,  making  the 
formation  of  a  definite  image  on  the  retina  difficult  or  impossible. 
Says  a  writer  in  The  British  Medical  Journal  (London,  April  18) : 

"Every  one  must  at  times  have  asked  himself  why  familiar  ob- 
jects in  a  dim  light  tend  to  assume  fantastic  and  oftentimes 
alarming  appearances.  Who,  in  walking  across  the  fields  after 
sunset,  has  not  at  times  been  startled  by  some  shadow  of  uncertain 
outline  and  disconcerting  mobility  that  has  fallen  upon  the  retina  ? 
It  is  not  a  cjuestion  of  courage,  because  the  boldest  of  men  may 
experience  a  momentary  feeling  of  apprehension,  and  the  reflex 
movements  to  which  the  impression  gives  rise  are  the  outcome  of 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  which  is  notoriously  most  active  in 
presence  of  a  danger  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  are  for  the 
time  unknown.  Habits  of  mental  analysis  and  self-control  of 
course  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  visual  impression  which  attain 
their  maximum  in  the  young  and  the  inexperienced,  but  the  general 
effect  is  the  same,  and  we  have  all  known  what  it  is  to  check  a 
sudden  impulse  to  run  away. 

"The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  special  conditions  of 
night  vision.  The  pupils  are  widely  dilated  and,  as  in  the  photo- 
graphic lens  with  a  large  diaphragm,  the  apparatus  of  accommo- 
dation can  only  focus  for  one  plane.  As  the  faculty  of  estimating 
distances  is  in  great  measure  lost  in  the  obscurity,  we  can  not  focus 
with  precision,  and  a  blurred  uncertain  outline  is  thrown  upon  the 
retina.  Then,  tpo,  colors. \  iewed  in  a  lading  light  Ipse  their  dis- 
tinguishing hue  in  a  fixt  sequence  until  a  point  is  reached  at  which 
everything  becomes  of  one  uniform  gray  tint,  whence,  no  doubt,  the 
origin  ofthe  French  proverb, '  i.a  unit,  tons  les  chats  sorit  gris*  [By 
nighl  all  cats  are  graj  |.  The  impression  of  form  is  principally 
transmitted  by  the  retinal  cones  which  are  most  abundant  in  the 
center  ol  the  retina,  whereas  the  appreciation  of  light  and  shade 
is  pro\  ided  by  the  rods,  so  that  in  man  under  the  influence  ol  dim 
li^ht  there  is  lar  more  rapid  depreciation  of  central  than  of  periph- 
eral vision.      It  follows  that    the  images   which  are  transmitted    to 

the  visual  centers  are  profoundly  modified  in  color  and  outline,  and, 

as  they  enter   the   eve   through  the  widely  dilated  pupil  at  an    alto- 
iei    unusual  angle,  the  movement  oi    locomotion  gives  them  a 
peculiar  mobility. 

"Now  we  relj  on  experience  tor  the  interpretation  of  sensorial 
impressions,  and  when  these  present  themselves  suddenly  in  an 
unusual  form  the]  create  a  feeling  oi  insecurity  which  finds  ex] 


sion  in  mental  perturbation  and  more  or  less  violent  motor  impulsion 
—  in  fact,  the  subject  finds  himself  in  the  position  of  ahorse  which 
sees  a  rapidly-advancing  motor-car  for  the  first  time  and  does  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  Imagination  aiding,  these  blurred, 
mobile,  and  uncertain  images  are  susceptible  of  the  most  phantas- 
magoric interpretation,  and  in  persons  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
control  sensorial  impressions  by  the  exercise  of  the  intelligence  the 
impressions  are  accepted  as  realities  and  acted  upon  accordingly. 
Gamekeepers  and  others  who  are  accustomed  to  night  work  make 
allowance  for  phenomena  of  this  class  and  correct  the  visual  de- 
ficiency by  the  aid  of  other  senses,  such  as  hearing,  which  are  not 
dependent  on  light." 


OUR  WANDERING  EYES 

IT  is  indicated  by  recent  experiments  that  one  person  can  by  no 
means  "fix  "  another  with  his  eye.  In  spite  of  all  our  efforts 
the  eye  will  wander.  Its  movements  may  be  quite  unconscious 
and  of  very  small  extent,  but  they  take  place,  and  the  eyeball  can 
not  be  kept  still  for  a  single  moment.  Says  J.  F.  Springer,  writing 
on  this  discovery  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York)  : 

"  The  older  psychologists  .  .  .  assumed  that  there  was  possible 
a  point  of  regard,  which  could  be  maintained  for  a  time.  These 
assumptions  are  now  challenged  upon  experimental  grounds.  It 
is  now  denied  .  .  .  that  the  center  of  interest  is  a  point,  the  claim 
being  that  it  is  always  an  appreciable  area. 

"Prof.  Raymond  Dodge  maintains  these  results  in  a  recent 
monograph.  He  claims  that  at  no  time  is  the  globe  of  the  eye 
quiescent  in  its  socket.  And  in  this  he  is  supported  by  other  in- 
vestigators. In  proof  of  incessant  motion  of  the  eyeball  relatively 
to  its  socket,  Professor  Dodge  cites  a  very  simple  experiment, 
which  requires  practically  no  apparatus.  By  viewing  a  very  bright 
object  intently  for  a  time,  we  may  perceive  an  after-image  of  the 
object  upon  fixing  the  attention  upon,  say,  a  white  piece  of  paper. 
Suppose  now  we  observe  intently  a  wedge-shaped  white-hot  piece 
of  metal.  This  will  give  rise  to  a  definite  after-image.  Such  an 
image  is  formed  upon  a  certain  definite  portion  of  the  retinal  sur- 
face. .  .  .  Suppose  now  we  make  some  small  ink-mark  upon  a 
piece  of  cross-section  paper,  and  fix  our  attention  upon  this  mark. 
At  the  first  instant  of  fixation  of  attention  upon  the  mark,  the  after- 
image will  be  seen  occupying  a  certain  position  relative  to  the  fix- 
ation mark  on  the  paper.  But  as  we  continue  our  effort  to  fixate 
the  mark,  we  shall  observe  that  the  after-image  is  never  still  rela- 
tively to  the  fixation  mark.  As  the  location  of  the  after-image  on 
the  retina  is  fixt,  this  apparent  relative  motion  of  the  wedge  point 
on  the  paper  can  mean  nothing  else  than  that  the  image  of  the  fix- 
ation point  has  a  movement  over  the  retinal  surface.  That  is  to 
say,  there  is  a  continual  movement  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  during 
the  fixation  effort." 

In  his  efforts  to  measure  these  fixation  movements  of  the  eye- 
ball, Professor  Dodge  finds  that  this  after-image  method  is  some- 
what objectionable  because  subjective  effects  interfere  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  measurements.  In  the  first  place,  the  subject 
notices  the  change  of  position  of  the  after-image  relatively  to  the 
fixation  mark,  and  endeavors  to  correct  it.  In  the  second  place, 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  subject  to  abandon  the  fixa- 
tion mark,  and  to  fix  the  attention  upon  some  part  of  the  after- 
image, causing  a  shift  of  the  eyeball.  Owing  to  these  facts  another 
method  of  measurement  was  ultimately  adopted.  The  writer  thus 
summarizes  the  results  : 

"These  fixation  movements  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  are  (except 
perhaps  to  a  very  small  extent)  below  the  threshold  of  conscious- 
ness. They  are  therefore  not  under  direct  control.  And  besides, 
they  are  complicated  with  other  eye  movements. 

"Thus  any  movement  of  the  head  will — if  the  eye  remains  quies- 
cent in  its  orbit—  carry  the  globe  of  the  eye  with  it.  This  would 
not  be  a  fixation  movement.  However,  some  motions  of  the  body 
aie  compensated  for  by  involuntary  movements  of  the  eyeball. 
others  are  not.  Thus,  there  is  such  coordination  between  the  e\  es 
and  the  head  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  move  the  head 
and  keep  the  eyes  relatively  quiescent — unless  indeed  the  eyes  are 
Strongly  converged.     Thus,  the  head  may  be  moved  back  and  forth, 
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through  quite  an  arc  and  with  a  very  fair  degree  of  rapidity,  while 
reading,  without  seriously  blurring  the  print.  This  is  a  compen- 
satory movement,  and  is  not  a  voluntary  one,  for  the  reason  that 
the  compensation  is  taking  place  with  considerable  rapidity,  where- 
as it  is  known  that  to  get  a  voluntary  movement  in  response  to  the 
changes  going  on — that  is,  a  reaction — requires  more  time.  Again, 
suppose  a  bit  of  reading-matter  to  be  attached  to  a  light  rod,  and 
the  rod  held  between  the  teeth  in  suitable  position  to  afford  oppor- 
tunity to  read.  Then  let  the  head  be  moved  back  and  forth.  The 
effort  to  read  is  attended  with  difficulty,  or  even  becomes  impossi- 
ble. If  the  eye  remained  quiescent  in  its  orbit,  this  difficulty 
should  not  arise,  inasmuch  as  head  and  reading-matter  retain  their 
relative  positions." 

These  movements  of  the  eyes  in  their  sockets  in  response  to 
movements  of  the  head  are  probably  associated,  the  writer  tells  us, 
with  movements  of  the  neck  muscles.  A  person  in  a  revolving 
chair,  so  sitting  that  the  chair  may  be  swung  rapidly  back  and  forth 
without  moving  the  head  relatively  to  the  body,  can  not  read  a 
bit  of  printed  matter  attached  to  some  fixt  object  at  a  suitable 
distance,  on  account  of  blurring.     The  writer  goes  on  : 

"These  experiments  suggest  that  all  fixation  movements — 
whether  large  or  small — are  due  to  efforts  in  compensation  of 
bodily  movements.  With  the  utmost  effort,  however,  to  restrain 
the  body  and  fixate  the  eye,  it  is  found  by  using  refined  methods  of 
detection  that  minute  fixation  movements  still  occur.  To  what 
can  these  be  due?  If,  as  just  suggested,  they  are  due  to  compen- 
sations for  bodily  movements,  then  these  bodily  movements  are 
apparently  qu'te  minute.  In  investigating  this  subject  with  suit- 
able apparatus,  it  has  been  found  that  certain  movements  tallied 
with  the  pulse,  others  seemed  to  be  due  to  breathing  movements, 
and  so  on.  The  circulation  of  the  blood— to  say  nothing  of  res- 
piration— no  doubt  causes  minute  movements  of  the  head  and  neck, 
and  these  in  turn  occasion  infinitesimal  corrective  motions  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye.  Again,  the  numerous  opposed  muscular  attach- 
ments at  various  points  in  the  body  are,  generally  speaking,  no 
doubt  in  a  continual  oscillation,  also  requiring  incessant  compen- 
sation. 

"  Now,  altho  these  fixation  movements  may  very  properly  be  said 
to  be  involuntary,  and  not  subject  to  a  conscious  will,  still,  at  the 
same  time,  their  automatic  occurrence  in  response  to  the  press  of 


of  a  mere  point  or  a  surface,  the  image  formed  on  the  retina  would 
tend  to  tire  the  elements  concerned,  and  relief  would  be  experi- 
enced by  a  shifting  of  the  image  over  the  retinal  surface.  There 
would  thus  exist  a  possible  motive  for  a  movement  of  the  eyeball 
to  accomplish  this  shifting  of  the  image." 


By  courtesy  of  "The  Scientific  American." 

THE  MOVING   IMA^E  OF  THE   FIXATION   POINT. 

conditions  implies  a  subconscious  (or  unconscious)  motive.  Pro- 
fessor Dodge  suggests  as  one  of  the  possible  physiological  motives 
that  of  retinal  fatigue.     Thus,  whether  the  object  of  regard  consi;  t 


TO  DRY  PLANTS  WITHOUT  PRESSING— Methods  used  to 
dry  or  preserve  Mowers  or  entire  plants,  without  pressing  them  or 


By  courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American." 
EXPERIMENT    TO  SHOW   THAT   THE  EYE   DOES   NOT   REMAIN  oUIET. 

otherwise  altering    their  shape,   are  described  as  follows  by  La 
Nature  in  its  department  entitled  "  Receipts  and  Useful  Processes"  : 

"For  some  time  there  has  been  a  demand  for  a  recipe  for  ma- 
king what  are  called  in  commerce  '  sterilized  flowers.'  The  answer 
is  not  simple,  because  the  several  firms  that  are  engaged  in  their 
preparation  keep  secret  the  processes  that  they  use.  .  .  .  As  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  get  together  data  on  this  subject,  it  is  probable 
that  some  makers  spray  the  plants  or  flowers  with  a  thin  layer  of 
india-rubber  dissolved  in  benzin,  while  others  dip  them  in  a  bath 
whose  base  is  glycerin,  but  the  exact  composition  of  which  is  still 
unknown.  Our  readers  may  perhaps  like  to  experiment,  at  least 
with  the  benzin;  but  this  should  be  done  outdoors  and  by  daylight, 
since  the  vapor  of  benzin  is  very  explosive. 

"In  any  case,  there  is  also  quite  a  different  process,  which  re- 
tains the  form  and  colors  of  the  plants.  First  a  quantity  of  sand 
is  carefully  washed  to  remove  foreign  substances,  and  then  com- 
pletely dried,  after  which  it  is  passed  through  a  fine  sieve.  At  the 
bottom  of  an  earthenware  vase  a  layer  of  this  sand  is  placed,  and 
the  flower  is  laid  upon  it,  with  its  leaves  and  the  part  of  the  stem 
to  be  preserved.  More  sand  is  poured  in,  little  by  little,  taking 
care  the  while  to  arrange  petals  and  leaves  so  that  they  will  be 
naturally  disposed  in  this  sandy  coffin.  This  is  continued  until 
the  sand  is  about  three  centimeters  [1.2  inch]  above  the  flower. 
Then  the  whole  is  placed  in  an  oven  heated  to  about  450  C.  [nv)° 
F.]  and  is  allowed  to  remain  there  at  least  a  day — two  days  if  the 
plant  is  somewhat  fleshy.  After  desiccation,  many  precautions 
must  be  taken  to  remove  the  plant  without  breaking  it,  which  may 
be  done  by  allowing  the  sand  to  run  out  quietly." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


"The  Academy  of  Science  at  Vienna,"  says  The  Engineering  Times  (London). 
"has  just  made  the  largest  quantity  of  radium  yet  produced — forty-six  grains. 
Ten  tons  of  uranium  and  pitchblende,  given  to  the  academy  by  the  Government 
from  its  mines  in  Bohemia,  were  used  in  its  production.  Its  extraction  cost 
$10,000.  The  academy  will  present  a  small  fraction  of  the  radium  to  Sir 
William  Ramsay,  the  well-known  Enji'ish  scientist,  for  experimental  purposes. 
It  will  use  part  of  it  to  test  Professor  Ramsay's  theory  regarding  the  effect  of 
radium  in  producing  transmutation  of  other  elements." 
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MR.  ROCKEFELLER,  JR.,  ON  TAINTED 

RICHES 

JOHN  I).  KOL'KKFELLER,  Jr.,  is  said  to  have  astonished 
even  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Aked,  on  May  3,  by  his  arraign- 
ment of  the  rich  man  who  told  lies,  destroyed  men's  reputations, 
and  took  advantage  of  those  weaker  than  himself  in  order  to 
achieve  wealth  and  power.  It  was  in  an  address  before  his  Bible- 
class  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church  that  his  interesting  re- 
marks were  made.  He  warned  the  young  men  before  him  not  to 
envy  such  a  man  and  his  wealth.  Dr.  Aked  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  talks  on  the  subject  that  he  had 


Copyrl|<ht*<l  1^06  by  Brown  Bros.,  New  York. 

JOHN    I).    ROCKEFELLER,   JR.,  HIS    MOTHER   AND   FATHER. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr  ,  recently  addrest  his  Bible-class  a  warning 
against  the  envy  of  rich  men,  and  the  view  that  riches  excused  a  man 
who  "  told  lies,  destroyed  men's  reputations,  and  took  advantage  of 
those  weaker  than  himself  in  order  to  gain  wealth  and  power." 

ever  heard.  As  reported  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller said  in  part,  taking  his  text  from  Ps.  Hi  ,  where  such  a  rich 
man  as  above  noted  is  described  : 

"This  rich  man  whom  the  psalmist  refers  to — doesn't  he  exist  at 
the  present  day  ?  I  believe  he  does.  Y  >u  all  know  him  ;  you  read 
about  him  in  the  newspapers  every  day.  Maybe  you  and  I  have 
often  envied  him.  We  may  have  said  :  'How  splendid  it  must  be 
to  have  the  wealth,  the  power  which  that  man  possesses — to  be 
able  to  control  and  sway  men  !  ' 

"  Perhaps  thai  man  you  envy  may  have  been  a  liar  in  his  earlier 
days.  He  may  have  destroyed  men's  characters  and  taken  advan- 
tage of  nun  weaker  than  himself  in  order  to  reach  the  position 
which  vou  envy.  Therefore,  you  must  ask  yourselves  the  ques- 
tion, 'An-  we  willing  to  pay  the  price  that  man  paid  in  order  to 
get  where  he  is  ? ' 

'"Ha!'  you  may  reply, 'but  the  world  to-day  overlooks  these 

things.  After  all,  even  if  this  man's  riches  and  power  were  thus 
Obtained,  it  docs  not  matter  much  in  the  Struggle  and  fierce  com- 
petition of  the  present  dav.  provided  he  is  willing  to  use  his 
position  and  his  wealth  for  the  benefil  of  his  fellow  men.  lie  is 
entitled  to  take  advantage  of  any  Opportunity  that  presents  itself, 
provided  he  devotes  what  he  nets  to  a  good  purpose.' 

"  If  that  is  your  frame  of  mind,  my  friends,  let  us  hold  our  opin- 
ion in  abeyance  until  we  can  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
This   man  feels  so  strong  in  his  ability  to  buy  votes  and  to  use  his 


vast  power  in  other  ways  to  gain  what  he  desires,  that  he  fancies  he 
can  get  along  without  any  help — without  even  the  help  of  God. 
Perhaps  this  man's  mother  prayed  with  him  when  he  was  a  child, 
but  that  was  so  long  ago  that  he  has  outgrown  it.  He  has  listened 
to  big  men  who  have  persuaded  him  that  there  is  no  power  of  God, 
but  the  Psalm  tells  us  that  God  will  tear  down  that  man.  The 
grasp  of  God,  used  in  that  manner,  must  be  a  terrible  thing,  and 
that  is  what  that  man  must  expect.  There  will  surely  come  a  time 
when  he  will  wish  that  he  had  been  more  intimate  with  his  Maker 
and  had  lived  more  in  accordance  with  his  laws. 

"Maybe  you  have  passed  his  handsome  private  house  and  won- 
dered whether  you  would  ever  be  able  to  buy  such  a  house  for  your 
wife  and  family.  Envy  him  not,  for  God  will  surely  pull  him  out 
of  that  house.  We  shall  live  to  see  him  humbled  and  trodden  in 
the  dust.  And  now  let  us  ask  ourselves  again  :  'Is  it  worth  while? 
Can  we  envy  such  a  man? ' 

"  The  man  to  be  envied,  in  my  opinion,  and  the  man  who  is  hap- 
piest, is  the  man  who  puts  his  trust  in  the  Lord,  lives  righteously, 
and  is  satisfied  with  much  less  material  wealth.  He  is  the  kind  of 
man  you  can  trust ;  the  man  who  always  tells  the  truth,  even  tho 
he  loses  by  it  materially  ;  the  kind  of  man  to  whom  you  feel  that 
you  can  safely  leave  the  care  of  your  wife  and  children  when  you 
die.  Yes,  a  man  of  such  sterling  character  and  unsullied  reputa- 
tion is,  after  all,  the  man  to  be  envied. 

"And  if  any  of  you  still  think  that  you  would  prefer  to  be  like 
that  other  man  and  have  what  he  has  and  are  still  willing  to  pay 
the  price  he  paid  for  it,  let  me  assure  you  that  you  are  making  a 
great  mistake." 


WANTED  :  A  NEW  RELIGIOUS  DISCIPLINE 

EDMUND  GOSSE,  the  English  man  of  letters,  who  has  re- 
cently-acknowledged the  authorship  of  "  Father  and  Son," 
has  given  his  reason  for  writing  this  extraordinary  book.  "I  do 
not  find  that  anybody  in  the  old  formal,  isolated  way  holds  the 
view  of  religion,"  he  says,  that  consists  of  believing  "passively  in 
what  God  revealed  as  to  the  way  of  salvation."  Here  is  where,  he 
thinks,  an  excessive  change  has  come  over  the  face  of  things,  and 
"it  was  just  as  an  excessive  instance  of  this  change,"  he  adds,  "and 
probably  the  most  curious  instance  that  could  be  found,  that  I 
wrote  down  the  record  of  'Father  and  Son.'  "  In  an  article  pub- 
lished in  our  issue  of  December  21,  the  story  of  Mr.  Gosse's  early 
life  is  told — how  his  father  and  mother  "dedicated  him,  like  the 
infant  Samuel,  to  the  service  of  the  Lord."  His  progress  in  the 
spiritual  life  was  so  jealously  watched  that  never  was  there  allowed 
any  "message  that  came  blowing  from  the  outside  world  of  beauty 
and  romance."  Finally,  "there  came  such  a  moment  of  conversion 
as  his  father  had  longed  for,  only  it  was  in  a  contrary  direction." 
The  real  question  at  the  bottom  of  "  Father  and  Son,"  says  Mr. 
Gosse,  in  an  interview  in  Great  Thoughts  (London,  April  4),  "is 
this:  By  what  moral  skeleton  are  we  going  to  replace  the  stern 
religious  discipline  of  our  forefathers?  "  Mr.  Gosse  refers  to  his 
childhood  as  an  example,  but  perhaps  an  excessive  example,  "of 
that  intense  religious  discipline  which  1  hold  to  be  useful  to  all, 
but  especially  so  to  the  very  children  who  are  most  likely  to  resist 
it,  that  is  to  say,  those  of  an  imaginative  temperament."  He 
observes : 

"  Nowadays  this  discipline  has  gone,  and  it  will  never  again  be 
replaced  by  any  religious  fanaticism  or  severity.  The  great  prob- 
lem, therefore,  is:  What  are  we  going  to  put  in  its  place?  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  it  is  the  wide-spread  interest  in  this  question  which 
is  responsible  for  the  extraordinary  amount  of  discussion  that  has 
been  caused  by  my  book  among  people  who  1  should  have 
thought  would  never  read  it  or  even  glance  at  it 

"The  problem  which  troubles  me.  and  which  was  always  before 
me  while  I  was  writing  '  Father  and  Son,"  is  not  that  the  senti- 
mentality of  the  race  will  decrease — for  that  is  ever  on  the  increase 
— but  that  our  great  danger  will  come  from  the  absence  of  disci- 
pline.    It  seems  to  me,  after  an  experience  of  nearly  sixty  years  of 
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life,  that  nothing  will  take  the  place  of  that  discipline,  commended 
by  Solomon,  who  said  that  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  bear  the  yoke 
in  his  youth.  It  is  essential  for  the  strongest  characters  that  there 
should  be  a  period  in  which  they  are  under  rigid  discipline  of  some 
kind  or  another.  The  old  faith  precisely  supplied  this  rigid  disci- 
pline, and  gave  to  those  who  could  resist  it,  or  outlive  it,  a  sort  of 
bony  structure  on  which  the  will  could  exercise  itself. 

"  The  danger  now,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  young  people  will  have 
the  pleasant,  agreeable,  and  benevolent  sides  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  life  put  before  them  so  exclusively  that  they  will  miss  a 
certain  hardness  in  the  character,  which,  I  think,  is  essential  for 
the  best  human  action.  The  very  best  men  should  have  something 
•of  this  stiffness  in  them,  and  this  is  just  what  we  are  in  danger  of 
losing  through  the  decline  of  an  unflinching  and  dogmatic  religion. 
My  impression  is  that  the  tendency  of  religious  feeling  throughout 
Christendom  at  the  present  time  is  to  accept  the  beautiful  human- 
ity of  the  Christian  system  rather  than  emphasize  its  historical 
truth." 


satirical  writers  have  doubted,  in  order  to  obtain  daily  bread  for 
themselves  and  their  confreres." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


HOW  THE  FRENCH  CHURCH  MANAGES 

r  I  'HE  disendowment  by  the  French  Republic  of  the  Church  in 
■*■  France  has  not  by  any  means  crippled  the  Catholic  organi- 
zation. The  result  has  in  fact  been  that  ecclesiastical  France  is 
now  following  the  example  of  ecclesiastical  America.  The  laity 
are  being  called  upon  for  subscriptions  toward  the  maintenance  of 
public  worship  and  church  institutions.  While  hitherto  the  curd 
appears  to  have  had  the  use  and  application  of  church  moneys 
under  his  own  control,  subject  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  boards 
of  trustees  or  vestrymen  are  now  to  be  appointed  to  aid  him  and 
share  the  financial  responsibilities  of  the  parish  or  congregation. 
Such  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  a  representative  of  the  Paris 
Temps,  who  recently  interviewed  "a  priest  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Paris,  whose  position  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  learning  how  the 
voluntary  system  works,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  the  provinces." 
This  priest  told  the  newspaper  man  that  Cardinal  Richard,  then 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  had  decreed  the  necessity  of  the  voluntary 
system  by  a  pastoral  letter  in  1907.  He  describes  the  carrying  out 
of  this  scheme  as  follows  : 

"The  curds  are  appealing  personally  to  those  of  the  parishioners 
they  personally  know.  Others  they  address  by  letter  or  send  dele- 
gates to  their  residences.  In  every  church  an  alms-box  has  been 
set  up  for  contributions.  The  parochial  funds  are  further  aided 
by  collections  and  the  fees  for  such  religious  services  as  baptisms, 
marriages,  burials,  and  private  masses.  But  the  largest  part  of  the 
parish  revenue  is  furnished  by  voluntary  subscriptions." 

The  missionary  work  of  a  diocese,  that  is,  the  financial  support 
•of  poor  parishes,  is  secured  by  a  separate  fund,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  given  : 

"  In  the  diocese  of  Paris  every  parish  priest  is  called  upon  to 
surrender  half  of  the  offerings  which  he  has  received  to  what  is 
styled  the  central  fund  which  is  applied  to  such  general  purposes 
as  educational  work,  poor  relief,  the  support  of  hospitals  and  weak 
parishes.  This  central  fund  is  increased  by  direct  offerings.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  there  have  been  such  munificent  contributions  to 
this  fund  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  build  several  chapels-of- 
ease  in  overpopulated  districts.  One  of  these  voluntary  contribu- 
tions amounted  to  $60,000.  There  are  others  of  $10,000,  $5,000, 
and  $4,000." 

On  being  asked  how  they  were  managing  in  the  country  districts 
the  priest  of  Paris  replied  to  his  interlocutor  as  follows : 

"Collections  are  made  from  house  to  house.  But  the  villager 
likes  no  better  than  the  citizen  to  give  when  he  is  asked  for  money. 
He  has  been  accustomed  to  go  to  church  without  loosening  his 
purse-strings,  and  when  he  sees  that  everything  is  going  on  as  usual 
he  does  not  understand  why  he  is  required  to  share  in  the  ex- 
penses. .  .  .  But  unwillingness  generally  yields  to  the  arguments 
and  requests  of  the  cures,  who  have  frequent  opportunity  of  giving 
clear  evidence  of   that  clerical  humility  whose  reality  so  many 


CITY  EVANGELISM  SOLVED 

HTHE  six  weeks  of  "  Simultaneous  Interdenominational  Evan- 
-1-  gelistic  Services"  just  brought  to  a  close  in  Philadelphia 
have  illustrated  the  fact  that  "the  problem  of  the  city  may  be 
solved."  So  writes  Dr.  J.  W.  Chapman,  the  chief  worker  in  that 
campaign.  "Personally,  I  believe  it  is  as  easy  to  move  a  city  for 
Christ  as  to  move  a  vil- 
lage," he  declares,  in  The 
Sunday  -  School  Times 
(Philadelphia).  All  that 
is  required,  he  continues, 
"is  that  special  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  the 
work,  and  a  special  num- 
ber of  workers  should  be 
chosen  and  a  longer  time 
given  to  the  campaign." 
In  another  account  of  this 
mission,  printed  in  the 
New  York  Observer,  Dr. 
Chapman  states : 

"The  meetings  have 
been  so  remarkable  that 
I  feel  impelled  to  send 
forth  a  statement  con- 
cerning them,  both  in 
order  that  I  may  give  my 
impressions  concerning 
their  value  and  protect 
myself  from  any  criticism 
which  might  be  made  by 
those  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the 
work. 

"  The  simultaneous  plan 
of  evangelistic  services 
Calls     for    as    manv    dis-  Who  thinks  the  problem  of  city  evangelism 

.   .    .  ,,        ...  .  maybe  solved  by  simultaneous  services  in  as 

tricts  as  the  cities  require      many  districts  as  the   dty  calls  for>  and  a 

on  account  of  their  size,        trained  worker  in  each  district, 
and  each  district  is  pre- 
sided over  by  a  trained  worker  and  his  singer.     In  Philadelphia 
there  were  forty-five  districts,  in  addition  to  the  meetings  held  on 
the  streets,  in  the  saloons,  in  station-houses,  and  in  other  places 
where  men  gather  in  crowds. 

"The  campaign  first  of  all  is  intended  to  magnify  the  office  of 
the  pastor,  and  I  am  sure  this  has  been  accomplished  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  the  second  place,  unfair  criticism  of  the  church  is  not 
permitted,  and  beyond  all  question  the  churches  in  Philadelphia 
are  all  stronger  because  of  this  campaign.  Again,  the  campaign 
produces  a  new  spiritual  atmosphere,  which  makes  the  work  of 
the  minister  easier,  and  this  is  manifestly  apparent  in  Philadel- 
phia  

"The  Philadelphia  campaign  has  taught  me  three  things  :  First, 
that  there  has  not  been  a  time  in  years  when  work  could  so  easily 
be  carried  on  in  the  great  cities.  The  simultaneous  plan  is  at  least 
a  partial  solution  of  the  city  problem,  but  if  the  cities  are  to  be 
moved,  then  the  second  thing  I  have  learned  is  that  the  burden  of 
responsibility  must  rest  upon  the  pastor;  when  he  is  dead  in  ear- 
nest and  possest  of  a  passion  for  souls  he  can,  under  such  circum- 
stances as  men  find  themselves  now  in  Philadelphia,  easily  win  a 
great  victory.  And  the  third  thing  I  have  learned  is  that  there 
seems  to  be  to-day  in  the  church  an  increasing  number  of  people 
who  are  deeply  concerned  that  the  church  should  move  forward  and 
assert  her  authority  in  every  question  of  righteousness.  But  I 
have  also  found  that  many  in  the  church  seem  to-day  to  be  almost 
mad  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure." 

As  to  the  results  that  may  be  estimated  in  some  sort  of  tabulated 
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form  The  Lutheran  Ot  liladelphia)  reports  that  "about 

15,000  i  ards  containing  a  pledge  to  join  the  church 

and  enter  upon  a  Christian  life."     Some  of  the  features  of  the 
campaign  arc  given  in  these  words: 

"There  was  a  remarkable  absence  of  effort  to  secure  response  to 
the  gospel  invitation  by  appeals  to  mere  feeling.  The  accessories 
ot  music,  sacred  song,  and  the  thrill  of  a  great  multitude  were  not 
prest  into  any  service  beyond  the  legitimate  one  oi  subduing  the 
mind  and  heart  to  the  solemn  purposes  of  the  hour  of  worship.  I  >f 
course,  the  various  evangelists  associated  with  Dr.  Chapman  in  the 
work  (littered  among  themselves  temperamentally  and  in  their 
methods  of  approach  to  the  people.  Dr.  Chapman's  own  mode  of 
preaching  was  persuasive  rather  than  severely  intellectual  and 
coldly  argumentative,  for  he  went  upon  the  assumption,  which  no 
one  will  dispute,  that  what  multitudes  of  the  non-churched  people 
need  is  an  impulse  to  accept  a  gospel  whose  terms  they  have  known 
from  childhood  and  to  take  their  places  in  the  church  where  they 
will  be  under  the  training,  edifying,  sanctifying  power  of  God's 
Word  and  Spirit,  and  thus  grow  up  into  the  stature  of  perfect  men 
and  women  in  Christ  Jesus 

'•  Another  method  of  approach  was  represented  by  such  men  as 
Dr.  J.  W.  Dawson,  Dr.  Henry  Ostrom,  and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Gor- 
don. Their  presentation  of  the  truth,  while  persuasive,  was  ad- 
drest  to  meet  many  of  the  questions  that  would  present  themselves 
t.i  a  thoughtful,  cultivated  mind  brought  face  to  face  with  the  ques- 
tion of  accepting  Christ.  One  of  the  striking  things  about  the 
evangelistic  campaign  was  its  adjustment  to  utilize  every  avenue 
ui  approach  to  men  and  its  appeal  alike  to  the  cultured  and  the 
uncultured.  It  is  safe  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  nearly  15,000  profest  converts  were  acting  intelli- 
gently and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  was  involved  when  they 
signified  their  intention  to  enter  upon  the  Christian  life." 

Si mie  dramatic  incidents  are  also  noted  : 

"Men  and  women  who  have  not  attended  church  services  for 
years  are  returning  to  the  fold.  Scores  of  backsliders  have  had 
their  faith  renewed.  A  typical  case  is  that  of  a  clubman  who  had 
not  been  given  to  church-going.  He  surprized  his  friends,  how- 
ever,  by  attending  one  of  the  noon-day  meetings  at  a  theater.  At 
the  close  of  the  meeting  he  approached  Dr.  Chapman  and  quietly 
remarked,  'I  am  going  to  live  a  new  life  after  what  I  have  heard 
to-day,' at  the  same  time  asking, 'What  did  this  meeting  cost?' 
'Seventy-five  dollars,'  was  the  reply.  'Well,' he  answered,  'I  want 
to  pay  the  expenses  for  to-day,'  and  a  few  moments  later  he  handed 
Dr.  Chapman  a  check  for  gioo.  Another  man,  whose  name  is  with- 
held, has  resolved  to  devote  the  income  of  his  great  fortune  hence- 
forth  to  Christian  work." 


SHRINKAGE  OF  ENGLISH  METHODISM 

I  ^NGLISH  Methodist  papers  are  deploring  the  shrinkage  of 
-l— '  Methodism  in  the  land  of  Wesley.  Of  Protestant  bodies  this 
denomination  ranks  second  to  the  Established  Church  in  point  of 
numbers,  the  national  Church  numbering  over  2,000,000  communi- 
cants, the  Roman  Catholics  1,500,000,  and  the  Methodists  of  all 
branches  somewhat  over  a  million.  American  Methodism  is  re- 
ported  in  the  Bishop's  address  at   the  General  Conference  now  in 

session  in  Baltimore  to  have  gained  278,357  communicants  during 

us,  "the  greatest  gain  during  any  similar  period 

tor  sixteen   years."      By   the  annual  census  of    British   Methodism 

it  is  ascertained,  according  to  The  Methodist  Recorder  (London), 
that  "there  is  a connectional  decrease  of  1,392,  the largesl  tor.  fifty- 
lour  years."  Tin's  decrease  is  found  in  each  grade  of  membership. 
"There  are  1.170  fewer  on  trial  than  list  year,  and  2,345  fewer 
junior  members     the  total   reduction  of  nanus  on  the  class-books 

being,  therefore,  7,916."  In  two  sections  ol  the  island  a  small 
increase  is  noted.  Methodism  in  the  Southeast  that  is,  in  Mid- 
dlesex, Essex,  Kent,  Surrey.  Sussex,  and  Hampshire-  "  has  more 
thar*  held  its  own,  has  indeed  increased  by  1. 13  per  cent."     In  the 

North,  in  the  mia   adjoining    Carlisle   and    Scotland  districts,  the 

percentage  of  increase  has  been  1.68.  The  Recorder  presents  these 
further  facl 


"  All  else  is  gloom.  Alike  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  Devon. 
Oxford,  last  Anglia,  Lincoln,  and  York,  among  the  potters  and 
iron-workers  of  Staffordshire,  the  cotton-workers  of  Lancashire. 
the  miners  of  Northumbria,  in  the  ship-yards  of  the  Tyne  and  the 
Wear,  and  in  the  great  woolen  towns  of  the  West  Riding,  the  same 
story  of  loss  is  told.  And  this  in  face  of  two  years  of  unparalleled 
trade  activity — two  such  years  as  Lancashire,  at  least,  has  never 
known  before.  Is  there  a  subtle  antagonism  between  temporal 
and  spiritual  prosperity?  We  have  been  somewhat  forcibly  struck 
by  the  fact  that  hardly  a  superintendent,  in  making  this  year's 
return,  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  excuse  or  explain  his  decrease. 
This  differs  so  greatly  from  our  experience  of  former  years  that 
we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  every  one  was  looking  for  a 
general  decrease.  Certainly  we  ourselves  have  never  in  all  the 
twenty-one  years  of  this  work  so  regarded  the  result  as  a  foregone 
conclusion  before  a  figure  was  set  down.  Probably  the  chief  reason 
for  this  was  the  paucity  of  revival  news  during  the  past  winter. 
It  has  never  for  a  generation  been  so  scarce.  Activities  of  other 
and  more  material  kinds  have  been  sufficiently  multitudinous. 
Record  bazaar  proceeds  and  unprecedented  collections  have  been 
many ;  record  attendances  at  prayer-meetings  and  overcrowded 
communion-rails  have  been  exceptional." 

The  fact  of  decrease  is  accounted  for  variously  in  letters  to  The 
Methodist  Recorder  from  members  of  the  Methodist  communion. 
Some  attribute  it  to  the  strict  revision  of  the  class-books  where 
only  attendants  at  the  class-meetings,  peculiar  to  Methodism,  are 
counted  as  members.  Such  a  loss  is  not  to  be  deplored,  they  say. 
for  the  remainder  shows  more  nearly  the  genuine  strength  of  the 
Church.  Others,  commenting  on  the  fact  that  "ministerial  candi- 
dates having  a  passion  for  souls  were  passed  over  for  men  of 
higher  scholastic  attainments,"  ask  : 

"Are  we  not  getting  more  proud  of  the  purely  worldly  distinc- 
tions of  our  people  and  ministers  than  the  distinctions  which  our 
Lord  valued  in  his  followers?  Ours  is  an  emotional  religion,  and 
to  substitute  a  cold,  scientific  system  of  religious  thought  will  not 
make  Methodists.  We  need  more  warmth,  not  less;  heartfelt  ex- 
perience, less  intellectualism  ;  more  of  the  man,  less  of  the  scholar. " 

The  Christian  World  (London,  Independent)  comments  upon 
the  situation  thus  : 

"  The  membership  test  in  the  Wesleyan  Church  is  hardly  a  satis- 
factory one  for  ascertaining  the  actual  prosperity  or  otherwise  of 
the  body.  The  class-meeting  as  a  condition  of  membership  is 
becoming  increasingly  unpopular  with  the  laity,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  relaxation  of  this  rule,  and  the  assimilation  of  the 
membership  conditions  to  those  of  other  communions,  would  pro- 
duce an  immediate  and  very  considerable  increase.  All  the  signs 
point  to  concession  on  this  point  in  the  near  future,  one  which  we 
think  would  be  entirely  commendable.  That  the  class-meeting 
should  be  upheld  as  an  excellent  institution  which  has  done  invalu- 
able work  in  the  past,  is  one  thing;  it  is  quite  another  to  make 
attendance  on  it  compulsory  on  all  who  seek  the  fellowship  of 
the  Church.  Let  it  by  all  means  be  retained,  improved,  made  in- 
creasingly helpful  and  attractive ;  but  why  should  it  be  placed,  or 
kept,  in  a  position  for  which  no  New-Testament  authority  can  be 
found  ? 

"Returning,  however,  to  the  immediate  question  before  us,  it  is 
evident  that  considerations  of  the  kind  just  advanced  do  not  go 
very  far  as  an  explanation.  If  the  Wesleyan  Church  has  rivals 
this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  has  before  it  a  vast,  unchurched 
population  from  which  it  has  all  the  time  been  free  to  draw  recruits 
and  to  increase  its  numbers.  It  has  not  done  so.  And  while  the 
class-meeting  regulations  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  a  bar  to  the 
acquisition  of  certain  classes  of  hearers,  yet  the  class-meeting  has 
existed  from  the  beginning,  and  has  not  prevented  the  growth  of 
the  body  to  its  present  proportions.  The  causes  of  the  setback 
are  deeper.  That  this  is  so  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  de 
cline  in  membership  of  the  past  year  is  not  confined  to  Methodism, 
but  appears  to  be  general.  The  statistics  of  the  Baptist  Union 
.  .  .  show  a  decrease  in  1007  of  t •  *s"  t  members,  and  the  figures 
lor  the  area  covered  by  the  free  Church  Council  exhibit  a  total 
decline  ot  some  eighteen  thousand.  These  last  are  incomplete,  as 
many  of  the  chinches  affiliated  to  the  council  do  not  publish  re- 
turns. Rut  the  figures,  wherever  they  are  taken,  seem  to  tell  the 
same   stoi  \  ." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  IMPETUS  TO  THE 
STUDY  OF  GAELIC 

TV  T  O  American  has  done  so  much  for  ancient  Irish  literature  as 
-L  ^  President  Roosevelt.  Such  a  tribute  to  the  man  of  multi- 
form influences  comes  from  Dr.  Joseph  Dunn,  professor  of  Gaelic 
and  Romance  languages  at  the  Catholic  University  in  Washington, 
who  is  described  as  "the  most  eminent  authority  in  this  country 
on  everything  Celtic."  The  President,  he  declares,  has  been  a 
vital  force  in  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  study  of  Gaelic  and  has 
given  a  stimulus  to  hundreds  of  students.  "  Indeed,  he  has  made 
known  for  the  first  time  to  thousands  of  readers  that  there  is  such 
a  literature."  "  By  his  careful  article  on  Irish  literature,"  says  Dr. 
Dunn,  referring  to  the  article  on  "  Irish  Sagas,"  published  in  The 
Century  Magazine  some  months  ago,  "the  President  has  done 
what  in  his  work  he  termed  'the  most  fortunate  thing  from  a  liter- 
ary standpoint  that  can  befall  a  country,  next  to  developing  its  own 
writers — to  have  some  new  treasure-house  of  literature  revealed.'  " 
Says  the  Professor,  according  to  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Tribune: 

"  It  was  undoubtedly  due  to  this  article  that  the  edition  of  the 
magazine  was  soon  exhausted,  leaving  copies  of  it  at  a  premium. 
The  President  saw  clearly  that  the  subject  of  Celtic  study  is  one 
that  is,  in  some  way,  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the  origin  of 
a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  has 
for  this  reason  a  particular  interest.  We  have  inherited  far  more 
than  we  dream  from  our  ancestors,  and  he  felt  that  a  study  of  the 
past  would  put  the  descendants  in  independent  possession  of  what 
they  have  inherited  from  their  forefathers.  He  intended  that  they 
should  have  a  richer  and  deeper  understanding  of  themselves. 

"  It  is  well  worth  while  to  quote  one  of  his  opinions  regarding 
ancient  Irish  literature  and  the  sagas.  'They  deserve,'  the  Presi- 
dent wrote, '  the  research  which  can  be  given  only  by  the  lifelong 
effort  of  trained  scholars.  They  should  be  studied  for  their 
poetry,  as  countless  scholars  have  studied  those  early  literatures.' 
It  clearly  shows  the  President's  understanding  of  his  subject  that 
he  should  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  these  ancient  Irish  tales 
'date  back  to  a  purely  pagan  Ireland,'  for  it  is  this  more  than  any- 
thing else  which  makes  this  literature  valuable  from  a  historic 
point  of  view.  In  the  Welsh  and  Irish  we  have  the  oldest  vernac- 
ular poetry  and  the  most  ancient  native  records  of  Western  Europe. 
In  some  respects  the  stage  of  culture  mirrored  in  this  literature 
had  its  roots  much  further  back  than  those  of  the  Homeric  Greeks. 
Neither  the  Germans  nor  the  Slavs  are  able  to  produce  any  such 
pictures  of  their  wild,  prehistoric  times  as  can  the  Irish.  In  the 
time  of  which  President  Roosevelt  writes,  Ireland  was,  to  quote 
his  own  words,  '  a  world  to  herself,'  and  as  a  historical  monu- 
ment of  the  past  the  literature  of  the  Celt  offers  undoubtedly  an 
interest  of  the  first  order. 

"The  President's  purpose  in  making  public  his  study  of  the 
ancient  Irish  sagas  was  not  only  to  make  known  to  the  great  read- 
ing public  this  great  body  of  tradition  and  beautiful  lore,  which 
his  article,  more  than  any  other,  has  succeeded  in  doing,  but  also 
to  encourage  the  study  of  it.  In  this  he  was  only  following  out 
what  he  said  in  a  public  address  two  years  before  :  'We  Americans 
take  a  just  pride  in  the  development  of  our  great  universities,  and 
more  and  more  we  are  seeking  to  provide  for  creative  and  original 
work  in  these  universities.  I  hope  that  a  i  earnest  effort  will  be 
made  to  endow  chairs  in  American  universities  for  the  study  of 
Celtic  literature.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  extraordinary 
wealth  and  beauties  of  the  old  Celtic  sagas  have  been  appreciated, 
and  we  of  America,  who  have  so  large  a  Celtic  strain  in  our  blood, 
can  not  afford  to  be  behindhand  in  the  work  of  adding  to  modern 
scholarship  by  bringing  within  its  ken  the  great  Celtic  literature  of 
the  past.'" 

The  writer  of  the  dispatch  goes  on  to  state  that  the  Celtic  lan- 
guages, the  study  of  which  is  so  warmly  advocated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, are  far  from  being  extinct.  Moreover,  the  language  is  taught 
in  a  number  of  seats  of  learning  in  Europe  and  America.     We  read  : 


"Irish  is  still  spoken  by  about  650,000  persons  in  Ireland,  the 
Scottish  Gaelic  is  spoken  by  more  than  200,000  persons,  and  the 
Welsh  by  nearly  1,000,000  persons.  The  Breton  of  Brittany  is 
spoken  by  about  1,000,000  persons,  besides  600,000  who  can  speak 
nothing  else. 

"Besides  the  Catholic  University,  whose  course  Dr.  Dunn  was 
instrumental  in  starting,  Celtic  forms  a  study  in  the  British  Isles 
and  Ireland,  at  Berlin,  Freiburg,  Leipsic,  Paris,  Rennes,  Oxford, 
and  Edinburgh.  In  the  United  States  it  is  taught  at  Harvard  and 
Columbia.  The  Catholic  University,  through  the  munificence  of 
the  Society  of  Hibernians,  is  soon  to  be  endowed  with  scholar- 
ships for  students  of  Celtic.  Dr.  Dunn  has  practically  completed 
a  translation  of  what  the  President  has  pronounced  '  the  most 
famous  romance  of  ancient  Ireland,'  and  in  his  introduction  he  has 
exprest  his  high  appreciation  of  the  President's  assistance  and  the 
hope  that  further  contributions  will  come  from  his  pen." 


CAUSTIC  COMMENTS  ON   COPYRIGHT 

13  ECENT  agitations  over  a  revision  of  the  copyright  law  lead 
^^  Mr.  Howells  to  point  out  some  of  the  absurd  inconsisten- 
cies in  the  conception  of  rights  upon  which  the  law  is  based. 
Speaking  for  his  craft,  he  asserts  that  "if  we  have  a  right  to  our 
lands  and  houses  in  perpetuity,  we  have  exactly  the  same  right  to 
our  books,"  and  in  order  to  point  more  vividly  the  invidiousness 
of  distinctions,  he  argues  that  "unless  we  ought  to  render  back  to 
the  community  our  lands  and  houses  at  the  end  of  a  given  period, 
we  ought  not  to  render  back  our  books."  Copyright  in  ideas,  as 
is  known  or  not  known  in  any  generality,  may  extend  for  a  period 
of  twenty-eight  years  with  an  option  on  fourteen  years  additional. 
A  law  which  is  now  pending  in  Congress — Mr.  Howells  pessimis- 
tically stating  that  it  is  "pending  with  every  effect  of  being  per- 
manently hung  up  there" — proposes  to  guarantee  the  author  the 
chance  to  secure  for  his  books  copyright  protection  for  his  lifetime 
and  for  thirty  years  thereafter.  Such  "half-justice  from  the  law  " 
Mr.  Howells  represents  authors  as  willing  to  accept  in  place  of  the 
"quarter-justice"  that  they  now  enjoy,  at  the  same  time  depicting 
their  state  as  being  "as  extraconstitutional  as  so  many  Filipinos 
or  Porto  Ricans."  In  the  "  Editor's  Easy  Chair  "  of  the  May  Har- 
per's Mr.  Howells  has  this  to  say  of  the  unjust  premise  of  the 
copyright  law  : 

"  This  premise  is  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  between 
property  in  ideas  and  property  in  any  and  all  other  things.  It  is 
true  that  such  a  premise  has  never  been,  and  never  can  be,  estab- 
lished ;  but  reasoning  has  to  start  somewhere,  and  in  the  present 
case  it  starts  there.  It  is  a  scientific  hypothesis  supported  by  the 
assertion  that  the  creators  of  works  of  beauty  are  peculiarly  bound 
to  their  social  or  civic  environment.  In  accordance  with  that 
theory  they  must  restore  in  the  concrete  form  which  they  have 
given  it  the  beauty  which  they  have  materialized  from  it.  They 
may  enjoy  the  sole  right  to  this  for  forty-two  years,  but  their  right 
is  unnatural,  just  as  the  right  to  all  other  property  is  natural  and 
inherent.  The  fact  that  all  property  is  the  creature  of  society ; 
that  there  is  no  natural  right  to  property  in  anything  whatsoever; 
that  a  man's  right  to  'his  ox  or  his  ass  or  anything  which  is  his,' 
rests  upon  absolutely  the  same  artificial  basis  as  his  right  to  his 
ideas,  has  no  weight  with  the  reasoners  whose  minds  were  made 
up  for  them  two  hundred  years  ago.  Perhaps  they  can  not  con- 
sent to  the  fact  because  if  they  do  they  must  accept  the  corollary 
that  every  kind  of  property  ought  to  be  restored  to  society,  to  the 
community,  after  forty-two  years." 

Mr.  Howells,  in  explaining  what  copyright  is,  refers  to  a  recently 
published  pamphlet  by  Mr.  William  A.  Jenner  called  "The  Pub- 
lisher Against  the  People."  This  work,  according  to  Mr.  Howells, 
repeats  "all  the  comical  sophisms  by  which  the  inventors  and  de- 
fenders of  copyright  law  have  made  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason  ever  since  copyright  was  first  legislated."     He  goes  on  : 

"  It  appears  from  these  sophisms — or,  call  them  reasons — that 
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the  term  of  copyright  is  limited  to  the  mystic  number  of  forty-two 

js  because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  ideas,  in  which  there  can 

not  be  property    beyond  that  term,  and  because  of  the  special 

protection  which  the  law  gives  the  author  during  that  term.     This 


Copyrighted  I905  by  Alice  Boughton 

ALBERT   P.    RYDER, 

An  American  painter  of  the  romantic  school  whose  genius,  according 
to  Roger  Fry,  "  is  essentially  akin  to  that  of  the  lyric  poet  " 

rspecial  protection  consists  in  allowing  an  author  to  bring  an  action 
for  damages  if  his  copyright  is  violated.  The  care  of  the  law  for" 
the  injured  author  is  such  that  it  will  not  pursue  the  thief  upon 
notice  of  the  theft,  as  it  would  any  other  sort  of  thief.  Why  this 
should  be  thought  especial  protection,  Mr.  Jenner  does  not  attempt 
to  say,  but  in  his  wish  to  save  authors  and  readers 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  publishers,  he  makes  clear, 
or  as  clear  as  he  can,  the  reasons  for  limiting  an 
author's  right  in  his  work  to  forty-two  years.  He 
tells  us,  as  we  have  often  been  told  before,  that  there 
is  no  such  tiling  as  a  natural  property  in  ideas.  He 
implies  that  you  naturally  own  your  house  and  land, 
your  (locks  and  herds,  your  mills  and  your  mines, 
your  shops  and  offices  ;  but  he  says  you  do  not  nat- 
urally own  your  book  ;  your  property  in  that  must  be 
created  by  law,  by  society.  Other  philosophers  hold 
that  there  is  no  natural  property  in  anything,  but 
that  every  kind  of  property  is  the  creation  of  law, 
ol  society,  and  they  argue  that  in  a  truly  civilized 
state  all  property  should  belong  to  the  community. 
But  Mr.  Jenner  is  none  of  these.     He  is  quite  sure 

that  there  is  a  natural  property  in  everything  except 
ideas,  and  In-  believes  that  an  unnatural  property 
in  these  ideas  is  justly  limited  to  a  certain  number  of 
years,  because  it  ought  to  be.  He  did  not  invent 
this  notion,  and   so  he  does  not    claim  any  unnatural 

property  righl  in  it.  A  discovery  so  important  to 
humanity  was  made  by  the  English  legislature  some 

two  hundred  years  ago,  and  tor  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  the  American  law  has  built  upon  it.  As 
we    have    noted,    you    may   copyright   your  book    for 

twenty-eight  years,  tho  you  have  no  natural  prop- 
erty in  it,  and  then,  because  ol  the  hardness  of  your 
heart,  you  may  renew  your  unnatural  right  in  it  for 
fourteen  years  longer.     Alter  thai  it  reverts  to  the 

natural  slate   from  which  you   have  perverted  it  and 

nus  the  general  prey,  as  none  of  theother  kinds 

ol  property,  equally  the  creatures  of  society,  do." 


A  BELATED  ROMANTIC 

ALBERT  P.  RYDER  is  one  of  the  "belated  romantics"  in 
American  art  known  to  comparatively  few  of  his  country- 
men ;  almost  unknown  to  Europeans.  "  I  do  not  know  whether 
our  European  ignorance,"  says  Mr.  Roger  P.  Fry,  "is  our  own 
fault  or  the  fault  of  those  American  critics  who  ought  to  have 
made  clear  to  us  long  ago  what  undeniable  genius,  what  unmis- 
takable inspiration,  shine  through  the  work  of  this  artist."  Mr. 
Fry  is  an  English  artist  and  critic  of  painting  first  known  to 
America  when  he  was  elected  curator  of  paintings  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Sir  Purdon  Clarke, 
and  he  has  since  been  made  foreign  representative,  so  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  is  a  man  whose  judgment  is  entitled  to  consideration. 
Ryder  belongs,  he  says,  to  "the  pre-Whistlerian  age."  "He  is  the 
last  gleaning  of  the  harvest  of  1830;  his  romanticism  has  the  fer- 
vor and  heat  of  the  earlier  votaries  of  the  movement ;  he  has  the 
unconsciousness  and  abandonment  which  one  looks  for  in  vain  in 
contemporary  art."  Poe  is  the  romantic  who  is  mentioned  as 
Ryder's  nearest  congener.  After  him  this  painter,  we  are  told, 
recalls  the  earlier  romanticists,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Schubert. 
Proceeding  in  an  article  in  The  Burlington  Magazine  (New  York, 
April)  Mr.  Fry  enlarges  : 

"  Ryder's  genius  is  essentially  akin  to  that  of  the  lyric  poet :  it 
might  arise  almost  at  any  moment,  and  in  any  circumstances  ;  it 
does  not  belong  particularly  to  its  age  or  its  place  ;  one  might  al- 
most say  that  it  was  independent  of  the  artistic  tradition  it  in- 
herited. Certainly,  its  effects  depend  upon  no  slowly  built-up 
knowledge  of  technic  and  construction,  no  inherited  craftsmanship 
handed  on  from  one  generation  to  another.  What  Ryder  has  to 
say  is  so  entirely  personal,  so  immediately  the  fruit  of  his  own 
peculiar  humors,  that  he  was  bound  to  find  for  it  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression equally  peculiar  and  individual.  Ryder,  of  course, 
belongs  quite  definitely  to  his  age,  and,  tho  not  quite  so  obviously, 
to  his  country  ;  but  it  is  partly  by  virtue  of  this  very  exaggeration 
of  individualism  in  his  art  that  he  does  so.  So  that  it  seems  of 
little  importance  to  explain,  even  if  I  were  able  to,  his  genesis  and 
development.  One  accepts  him  merely  as  an  isolated  phenome- 
non, a  delightful  and  unexpected  freak  of  his  stock.  Still,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  associate  him  almost  immediately  with  one 
other  American  creator,  namely,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  nor  to  wonder 


c..urt.-y  ,.f  sir  William  Vim  Home  tad  •'  Tho  Burlington  Magulne." 

CONSTANCE. 

FVom  a  painting  by  Albert  P.  Ryder. 

This  painting, says  Mr.  Fry,  "  has  the  audacity  of  conviction,  the  sheer  indifference  to  all 
ordinary  plausibility,  of  an  inspired  vision." 
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whether  similar  circumstances,  or  a  similar  violence  of  reaction 
from  them,  have  been  at  work  in  the  formation  of  their  kindred 
spirits." 

Writing  of  the  picture  called  "  Constance,"  based  upon  the  legend 


refined  upon  endlessly — they  could  not  have  been  arrived  at  an 
pre?nier  coup ;  but  surely  the  whole  design  would  fall  apart  or 
lapse  into  dulness  if  it  were  not  for  the  fine  discovery  and  the 
exquisite  adjustment  of  the  diagonal  masses  of  the  nearer  clouds 
giving  a  drift  of  motion  opposed  to  the  horizontal  lines  of  the 
distant  strata." 

Not  only  legend,  but  prosaic  fact,  is  potent  to  evoke  visions  of 
almost  unreal  beauty  that  this  artist  revels  in.  The  brief  account 
of  a  suicide  who  dealt  himself  the  fatal  blow  after  losing  his 
all  on  the  race-track,  so  the  artist  once  asserted,  is  the  germinal 
idea  of  the  picture  which  Mr.  Fry  translates  into  a  larger  meaning. 
Thus  : 

"  Here  the  planning  of  masses  is  less  deliberate  ;  the  whole  effect 
is  more  elusive ;  the  technic,  if  I  remember  right,  thinner — it 
approaches  more  to  the  feeling  and  the  handling  of  Matthew  Maris, 
with  whom  Ryder  has  much  in  common.  But  this  shows,  too,  his 
likeness  with  Foe,  for  both  have  the  quality  of  lyrical  macabre, 
tho  Ryder's  have  not  the  perversity  of  Foe's  inventions.  This 
seems  to  me  slighter  .  .  .  both  in  motive  and  in  execution.  It  is 
rather  by  way  of  a  poetical  conceit  than  a  deeply-felt  poetical  truth 
to  give  us  Death,  the  racer  who  has  ridden  down  all  rivals  and  now 
is  condemned  to  ride  round  forever,  deprived  of  the  dear  com- 
panionship of  his  enemy  and  victim,  man.  I  lay  no  stress  on  my 
interpretation,  which  as  likely  as  not  is  wrong ;  but  some  such 
ideas  are  prompted  in  my  mind  by  the  vague  but  not  serious  dread 
of  the  cloud  arabesque  and  the  admirably  thought-out  contour  of 
the  distant  hill." 


Photographed  by  Alice  Boughton 

ROGER    P.   FRY, 

Formerly  curator  of  paintings  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  now 
foreign  representative  of  that  institution. 

of  the  unhappy  woman  who  with  her  child  was  set  adrift  in  an  open 
boat  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  wind  and  wave,  he  says  : 

"  It  has  the  audacity  of  conviction,  the  sheer  indifference  to  all 
ordinary  plausibility,  of  an  inspired  vision.  It  might  be  danger- 
ous to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  which  way  the  boat  is  moving, 
or  how  it  is  constructed  or  can  float  at  all ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  moving  forward  by  some 
magic  spell  with  the  silent  swiftness  of  Alastor's 
bark  'As  one  that  in  a  silver  vision  floats,  Beneath 
the  cold  glare  of  the  desolate  night.'  And  all  this, 
so  comparatively  easy  to  poetry,  so  difficult  to 
painting  with  its  more  specialized  vision,  is  given 
by  a  very  peculiar  method,  by  a  most  elaborate  and 
hypersubtle  simplification.  The  actual  forms  are 
almost  childishly  simple,  but  they  have  a  mass  and 
content  essential  to  the  effect  they  produce. 

"  And  this,  I  take  it,  is  one  of  the  crucial  problems 
of  the  painter,  especially  the  modern  painter,  name- 
ly, to  give  a  sense  of  the  complexity,  infinity,  and 
richness  of  matter  without  involving  his  design  with 
a  corresponding  complexity  of  form.  Ryder  has 
solved  it  by  painting  over  and  over  again,  loading 
his  paint  sometimes  to  a  dangerous  extent,  and  pro- 
ducing at  last  a  wonderful  enameled  surface  overly- 
ing a  broken  and  highly  varied  impasto.  It  may 
be  that  this  peculiar  technic,  which  he  has  worked 
out  for  himself,  is  also  due  to  a  certain  tentative- 
ness,  almost  a  hesitation,  in  his  manner,  which  leads 
him  continually  to  refine  on  the  idea,  changing 
gradually  every  element  in  the  design  until  each  part 
becomes  expressive.  In  any  case,  the  result  of  this 
infinitely  laborious  process  is  one  of  great  simplic- 
ity in  the  achieved  result.  The  actual  units  of  com- 
position are  few,  and  only  by  the  subtlest  perfection 
of  their  relation  could  such  a  rich  content  be  given 
by  such  bare  material.  Here  the  placing  and  shape 
of  the  ungainly  mass  of  the  boat  have  clearly  been 


THE  TOLSTOY  "JUBILEE"  AS  A  COMEDY 

OF  ERRORS 

"  '  I  ^O  be  or  not  to  be  "  is  the  question  which  Russian  admirers  of 
■*■  Tolstoy  are  still  asking  each  other  with  reference  to  the 
much-discust  project  of  a  world  celebration,  next  September,  of 
the  eightieth  birthday  anniversary  of  the  great  prophet,  artist,  and 
moralist  of  Yasnaia  Poliana.  The  project  has  already  passed 
through  several  interesting  phases,  but  nothing,  it  appears,  is  yet 
definitely  settled.  Originally  the  idea  was  to  organize  a  national 
non-parti zan  committee,  arrange  for  banquets  and  meetings  in  every 
Russian  center,  draw  up  a  suitable  address,  and  procure  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  signatures  thereto,  this  address  to  be  "quietly" 


Courtesy  of  Cottier  &  Co.,  New  York. 

DEATH   ON   THE   PALE   HORSE. 

From  a  painting  by  Albert  P.  Ryder. 

The  germinal  idea  of  this  picture  was  the  suicide  of  a  poor  man  after  losing  all  his  savings  on 

the  race-track. 
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presented  by  a  small  committee  to  the  hero  of  the  occasion  in  his 
retreat.  In  addition  a  cheap  edition  of  his  complete  works  was  to 
be  arranged    for  in  all  languages  of  civilization.     English  and 

nch  committees  wire  organized  to  cooperate  with  the  Russian 

promoters  of   the  jubilee       As  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  Shake- 

norial,  tune  were  some  objections  to  the  whole  scheme 

ii  edless  and  un-Tolstoyan,  hut  they  made  no  impression.  Sud- 
denly, however,  Tolstoy  was  reminded  by  an  "orthodox"  friend 
that  he  had  been  formally  excommunicated  by  the  Church  and 
that  the  celebration  would,  therefore,  give  deep  offense  to  all  ortho- 
dox Russians.  This  moved  him  to  write  to  the  Moscow  committee 
and  ask  that  the  project  be  abandoned.  He  said  that  he  had  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  cause  of  human  love  and  brotherhood,  and 
that  a  bitter  controversy  over  his  religious  views  would  make  for 
discord  and  hatred.  The  committee,  after  some  hesitation,  voted 
to  dissolve,  and  the  movement  was  thus  abruptly  ended.  But  that 
displeased  and  astonished  the  "heterodox"  Tolstoyans,  including 
L.  L.  Tolstoy,  the  son  of  the  novelist-reformer,  who  wrote  to  the 
press  that  the  committee  had  acted  with  rather  unseemly  haste  and 
had  taken  his  lather's  "impulsive"  request  too  seriously.  Now 
the  discussion  has  been  renewed,  and  some  form  of  celebration 
may  be  arranged  after  all.  The  suggestions  proffered  are  various 
and  in  some  instances  original.  L.  L.  Tolstoy  says,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Novoye  Vrcmya  : 

"  Personally,  I  regret  that  the  committee  discontinued  its  activ- 
ity, first  because  it  might  have  served  the  very  cause  of  union  and 
love  to  which  my  father  has  devoted  himself,  and  second  because  it 
could  have  created  some  beneficial  and  practical  institution  for  the 
good  of  the  people — a  fund  for  the  famine-stricken  peasants,  popu- 
lar reading  rooms  and  libraries,  etc.  This  could  not  have  been 
disagreeable  to  my  father.  It  is  not  a  question  of  a  personal 
apotheosis,  but  of  a  celebration  of  the  ideas  and  the  teachings 
identified  with  my  father's  name." 

The  disbanded  committee  itself  has  issued  a  statement  declaring 
that  any  grand  international  demonstration  is  out  of  the  question 
in  view  of  Tolstoy's  request,  but  it  adds  : 

"  It  has  been  decided,  by  way  of  alternative,  to  draft  a  constitu- 
tion similar  to  the  constitutions  of  the  existing  Dante, Shakespeare, 
Goethe,  and  Poushkin  societies,  and  to  found  a  legal  society  for 
the  perpetuation  of  Tolstoy's  name  and  work  by  means  of  a 
museum  and  publications  dealing  with  his  life,  career,  and  literary 
achievements." 

A  remarkable  idea  is  put  forth  by  a  leading  publicist  and  phi- 
losopher, 11.  Kosanov,  in  the  Novoye  Vremya.  After  saying  that 
everything  that  can  ue  said  about  Tolstoy  has  been  said,  that  praise 
would  sound  ll.it  and  stale,  while  denunciation  of  Tolstoy  on  the- 
ology or  politics  would  In-  (utile  and  wearisome,  Rosanov  ad- 
vocates a  national  tribute  of — silence.  Not  ordinary  silence, 
but  organized,  impressive,  eloquent  silence.  His  plan  is  thus 
staled  : 

"  How  beautiful  it  would  be  if  the  solemn  and  in  a  sense  sacred 
day  for  Russian  literature  were  honored  by  simple  silence.  .  .  . 
What  1  would  like  is  an  announcement  on  the  eve  of  the  jubilee 
that  on  the  morrow  no  newspaper  would  be  issued.  'We  shall 
think  of  you  and  rejoice  that  you  are  still  with  us,"  would  be  the 
meaning  of  tins  silence  lo  Toistoy.  These  hours  of  concentration 
of  the  entire  reading  public  on  one  point,  one  man,  would  be  beauti- 
ful. .  .  .  We  are  all  happiei  because  we  are  Tolstoy's  contempo- 
raries.    Recall  how  all  oi  us  debated  the  chapters  ol  'Anna  l\ 

nina  '  as  they  were  appearing  serially,  how  excitedly  we  received 
'The  Kreutier  Sonata.'      for  these  precious  days  let  us  thank  him 

by  deliberate,  profound  silence  and  concentration  of  our  thoughts 

on  him  and  his  work." 

Istoy  hi msel I,  in  a  letter  to  a  disciple  who  had  been  sentenced 
to  a  pi  ison  In  in  lor  circulating  the  "  illegal  "  works  of  his  master, 
proposed  that  his  anniversary    be  observed  by  putting   him  in  jail. 

This,  he  said,  would  give  him  genuine  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
I  [e  proceeded  as  follows  : 

"To  many  this  will  seem  a  jest,  a  paradox,  and  yet  it  is  the  sim- 


ple and  unquestionable  truth.  Nothing  would  give  me  keener  joy 
than  to  be  confined  for  the  writings  I  have  given  the  world,  and 
for  which  others  suffer,  in  a  real  jail,  a  cold,  ill-smelling,  hungry 
jail.  .  .  .   [  have  bee'n  very  happy  of  late,  and  I  have  often  thought 

there  was  nothing  more  for  me  to  wish.  But  now  I  do  wish  a  term 
in  jail,  as  a  step  that  would  quiet  those  to  whom  my  work  has 
caused  unpleasantness  and  that  would  bring  me,  in  my  old  age, 
before  dying,  sincere  satisfaction." 

The  brother  of  the  Premier,  A.  Stolypine,  has  advocated  a 
national,  non-bureaucratic,  and  spontaneous  celebration,  not  only 
for  Tolstoy's  sake,  but  to  mark  the  birth  of  freedom  and  initiative 
in  Russian  society,  as  all  previous  celebrations  had  to  be  official. — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ARNOLD'S  HOLD  ON   IMMORTALITY 

\  NEW  generation  has  arisen  since  Matthew  Arnold  died,  and 
^*-  its  attitude  toward  that  writer  affords,  it  is  thought,  some 
intimations  of  his  immortality.  English  and  American  papers 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  died  twenty  years  ago  this  spring, 
and  the  amount  of  comment  this  fact  evokes  seems  to  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  to  indicate  that  his  hold  upon  this 
generation  is  as  strong  as  on  his  own.  This  is  not  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  those  books  of  his  which  were  most  often  read  and 
quoted  in  his  lifetime  are  still  popular.  His  religious  and  politi- 
cal writings  have,  it  is  asserted,  lost  their  vitality,  because  the 
theses  for  which  they  contended,  especially  that  which  posited  the 
Bible  as  literature  and  not  a  scientific  statement  of  dogma,  "is  so 
fully  accepted  that  it  scarcely  needs  an  advocate."  If  Arnold's 
prose  criticism,  which,  it  is  pointed  out,  we  now  see  to  be  the  most 
competent  of  the  nineteenth  century,  should  finally  go  the  way  of 
his  aforementioned  controversial  works,  it  would  but  follow  that 
of  his  great  predecessors — Coleridge,  Dryden,  and  Wharton.  But 
as  a  poet  his  vitality  seems  both  unimpaired  and  positively  in- 
creasing, as  we  see  set  forth  in  these  words  : 

"While  Arnold  was  alive,  his  poetry  was  much  overshadowed 
by  that  of  Tennyson  and  Browning.  His  output  was  much  smaller 
than  theirs  ;  it  made  relatively  little  impression  on  the  public.  It 
lacked  the  pictorial  quality,  the  verbal  felicity,  the  agreeable  sen- 
timent, the  happy  restatement  of  the  current  commonplaces  which 
gave  Tennyson  such  wide  vogue ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not 
obscure  and  intricate,  and  therefore  offered  no  excuse  for  the  for- 
mation of  Arnold  clubs.  But  the  lapse  of  time  has  only  established 
more  firmly  the  position  of  Arnold  as  a  poet.  Without  the  facti- 
tious aid  of  special  pleaders,  his  verse  has  slowly  but  steadily- 
gained  ground.  Browning  died  a  year  after  Arnold,  but  already  it 
is  evident  that  of  the  seventeen  volumes  in  the  standard  edition  of 
Browning's  poems,  one  would  contain  all  that  seems  destined  to 
immortality.  Tennyson  is  just  appearing  in  a  new  edition,  but  a 
rereading  of  the  old  favorites  leaves  one  rather  cold.  The  bril- 
liant phrasing,  the  dexterity  in  meters,  the  nice  observation,  the 
appropriate  sentiment  are  all  there,  but  the  matter  seems  rather 
thin  and  insubstantial.  Indeed,  in  a  comparison  of  Tennyson, 
Browning,  and  himself,  Arnold  came  astonishingly  near  the  mark 
in  a  letter  to  his  mother  nearly  forty  years  ago  (June  5,  1S69)  : 

"'It  might  be  fairly  urged  that  1  have  less  poetical  sentiment 
than  Tennyson,  and  less  intellectual  vigor  and  abundance  than 
Browning;  yet,  because  I  have,  perhaps,  more  of  a  fusion  of  the 
two  than  either  of  them,  and  have  more  regularly  applied  that 
fusion  to  the  main  line  of  modern  development,  1  am  likely  enough 
to  have  had  my  turn,  as  they  have  had  theirs." 

"  \nd  his  poetry  is,  in  truth,  having  its  turn.  There  are  but 
three  volumes  of  it,  but  how  good  it  all  is  !  'Sohrab  and  K'ustum  ' 
and  "Tristram  and  Iseult  '  are  taking  their  place  beside  the  '  Idylls 
of  the  King";  and  'Requiescat,'  the  'forsaken  Merman,' 'Dover 
Reach,'  'The  Scholar  Gipsy,'  'The  Last  Word,"  and  'Rugby 
Chapel  '  are  finding  their  way  into  the  school  books,  and  thus  into 
the  common  consciousness  of  English-speaking  peoples.  George 
Eliot's  experience— thai  of  all  modern  poetry  Arnold's  is  that  which 
keeps  constantly  growing  upon  her — is  becoming  the  experience 
of  the  larger  world." 
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Great«t  Event  in  History  of  THE    WONDERS    OF    VACUUM    CLEANING  Also  Needed  in  Every  Office. 

E^mSE'  BROUGHT  WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  ALL         K^tESTE 

IDEAL  VACUUM  CLEANER 


Operated  By  Hand 


(fully  protected  by  patents) 

"It    Eats    Up    The    Dirt" 


Or  Electric  Motor 


OPERATED  BY  HAND 

the  IDEAL  VACUUM  OLEANEKputs  absolutley  no  tax  on  the 
strength.  A  delicate  woman  weakened  by  fever  would  find  it 
child's  play  ;  a  child  might  well  scorn  the  task  as  too  easy. 


OPERATED  BY  ELECTRICITY 

the  IDEAL  VACUUM  CLEANEE  has  a  little  motor  which  is 
readily  attached  to  any  electric  light  fixture.  Utilizes  any 
kind  of  current.    Cost  of  service  less  than  two  cents  an  hour. 


DRUDGERY  AND  INEFFICIENCY  OF  BROOM  AND  BRUSH  NOW  BANISHED  FOREVER ! 

Broom  and  brush  remove  only  Surface  dirt,  and  work  with  them  is  drudgery.    The  carpet  sweeper  is  the  least  thorough  of  any  cleaning  implement. 
Vacuum  Cleaning  is  Sanitary  Science's  solution  of  the  cleaning  problem.    Hitherto  its  splendid  advantages  could  be  had  only  by  installing  a  costly  power 
plant  or  the  even  more  costly  method  of  hiring  men  who  operate  wagon  engines. 

The  IDEAL  VACUUM  CLEANER  is  the  answer  to  the  demand  for  a  machine  that  would  make  Vacuum  Cleaning  thoroughly  practical  and  possible  for  all. 
It  is  the  first  really  scientific  application  of  the  Vacuum  Cleaning  principle. 

The  IDEAL  VACUUM  CLEANER  contains  within  itself  all  the  parts  of  a  thoroughly  efficient  Vacuum  Cleaning  system.    Weighs  only  20  pounds,  and  is 
readily  carried  about.    No  skill  of  any  kind  needed  to  operate  it.     It  always  works  easily  and  always  is  reliable. 

The  IDEAL  VACUUM  CLEANER  is  of  the  strongest  metal  construction  throughout.    Neat,  compact,  and  firm,  it  is  built  for  hard  and  lasting  service. 
With  the  IDEAL  VACUUM  CLEANER,  you  simply  place  the  nozzle  of  the  hose  against  whatever  object  you  want  to  clean,  and 
instantly  every  particle  of  dirt,  dust  and  grit  on  the  object,  in  the  object  and  under  the  object,  is  sucked  in  the  hose.    And  along  with 
the  dirt  go  germs,  moths,  vermin— nothing  can  escape  that  suction  force.    It  is  the  only  really  dustless  system.    It  is  the  only  system 
by  which  old  dirt  is  not  handled  again  and  again. 
With  the  IDEAL  VACUUM  CLEANER,  all  the  terrors  of  special  house  cleaning  times  are  abolished.    The  IDEAL  VACUUM 
CLEANER  thoroughly  renovates  every  time  it  cleans.    It  cleans  and  renovates  carpets,  rugs  and  matting  without  their  being 
taken  from  the  floor.    It  cleans  and  renovates  draperies,  etc.,  without  their  being  taken  down.    It  cleans  and  renovates  uphol- 
stered furniture  without  its  being  taken  apart. 


HOW  THE  IDEAL 

VACUUM  CLEANER 

WORKS 


NO  MORE  RIPPING  UP 
OR  TEARING  DOWN 


GET   A   MACHINE   NOW 

The  price  of  the  IDEAL  VACUUM  CLEANER  completely  equipped  for  hand 
operation  is  $20  ;  equipped  with  electric  motor,  ^50.  Both  prices  include  15  feet  of 
hose  and  one  nozzle  for  carpet  or  rug  cleaning.  Special  nozzles  for  special 
purposes  at  $]. 

The  machine  quickly  pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  In  the  wear  and  tear  on 
your  furnishings,  it  will  save  you;  in  time,  labor,  strength  and  health  it  will  save 
you.    You  can't  afford  not  to  have  it. 


YOUR    PROTECTION 


give  abso- 
if  for  any 


Every  machine  is  guaranteed  to  be  just  as  here  represented  and  to 
lutely  satisfactory  service.    Give  it  a  thorough  trial  for  a  week:  then, 
reason  you  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied  with  it,  let  us  know,  and  your  money  will 
be  refunded  at  once. 

We  ask  merely  that  you  give  us  a  chance  to  prove  that  our  perfect  little  machine 
gives,  in  general,  more  satisfactory  service,  month  in  and  month  out,  than  any 
other  means  or  system  of  utilizing  the  great  Vacuum  Cleaning  principle. 


Send  $20  for  hand  machine  or  $50  for  electric  machine,  and  we  will  ship  direct  to  you  all  charges  prepaid  east  of  Mississippi 
River— proportionate  reduction  West.  If  you  order  electric  machine,  state  whether  your  lighting  currervt  is  direct  or  alternating  &.nd 
a.Iso  give  the  voltage.    Send  money  today  by  Postal  or  Express  Money  Order,  Draft  or  Registered  Mail.     Illustrated  booklet  free. 

THE  AMERICAN  VACUUM  CLEANER  CO.,  -  =  25  West  33d  Street,  New  York  City. 


corrn  ioht* 


is  SAPO  L-I  O  •• 

Try  a.ce.ke  ofthand  be  convinced.= 


Made  in  all 
styles  for 
men  and 
women 


"He  ha.d  sm&ll  skill  o' horse  flesh 
who  bought  &  goose  to  ride  onVBorftt&ke 
us      ordinary  soaps   f 
for  house-^U^w  -cl. 


Whitman 
Saddles 


afford  a  thorough 
thigh  grip.  They 
give  the  rider  per- 
fect balance,  an 
seat,  and  the  ex- 
quisite pleasure  of  com- 
plete unison  with  every 
movement  of  his  mount.  Preferred  by 
regular  U.  S.  Army  Officers  and  used  by 
the  best  riders  of  all  countries. 

%3T  SEND  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 
Tells  all  about  Whitman  Saddles  and  Equip- 
ment— everything  "from  Saddle  to  Spur." 

The  Meblbacb  Saddle  Co.,  10*  Chambers  St.,  New  York 
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The  Yankee  clock  peddler 
of  a  former  day  never  tried 
to  sell  a  clock. 

He  -'just  wanted  to  leave  it  until  he  came 
around  again,"  knowing  full  well  that  after  a 
family  had  enjoyed  a  clock  for  a  month  they 
would  never  go  back  to  the 
sun  dial  or  to  "guessing  the 
time  by  the  sun." 

So  with  my  cigars.      I  don't 
want   to  sell   you   a    hundred  j 

now.     I  "just    want    to  leave  M 

them  on    trial."     Moreover,  I  I 

will  take  them  away  again  if        $. 
you  don't  care   to  keep   them 
after   you    have    smoked   ten, 
and   no   charge    for    the    ten 
smoked. 


jl/jfjl 


mm 

■ 


MY  OFFER  IS:— I  will, 
upon  request,  send  one 
hundred  Shivers'  Puri- 
tanos  on  approval  to  a 
reader  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  express  prepaid. 
He  may  smoke  ten  cigars 
and  return  the  remaining 
ninety  at  my  expense,  and 
no  charge  for  the  ten 
smoked,  if  he  Is  not 
pleased  with  them  ;  if  he 
is  pleased  and  keeps  them, 
he  agrees  to  remit  the 
price,  $5.50,  within  ten 
days. 

In  ordering  please  enclose 
business  card  or  give  personal 
references  and  state  which  you 
prefer — light,  medium  or  dark 
cigars. 

My  Puritano  cigar  is  hand 
made,  of  clear,  clean,  straight, 
long  Havana  filler  with  a  genu- 
ine Sumatra  wrapper.  It  is 
the  retailers'  ioc.  cigar. 

I  make  other  cigars  than  the  Puritano,  rang- 
ing in  price  from  #4.00  to  $  15.00  per  hundred. 
If  you  prefer  some  other  size  or  shape,  or  clear 
Havana  cigars,  permit  me  to  mail  you  my  cata- 
logue, and  explain  more  fully  my  methods  of 
supplying  smokers  with  cigars  at  wholesale 
prices. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 
913  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shivers' 

Puritano 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND    SHAPE 


BANKING^  MAIL 

AT  SIX  PER  CENTfl 

If  you  nnt  receiving  ten  than 
8  per  cent,  on  your  saving!  ao- 
count,  it  will  be  to  >our  advan- 
tage to  lend  ih  jour  address   to 

that  wo  can  mill]  you.  without 
any   obligation  011    votir    pari    to 

do  bnalnen  with  us,  our  bond- 
some  booklet!  which   give   full 

information       concern  i  u«       our 

doubly  Moored  Oertlfloatea  ol 
Deposit,  yielding  6  per  oenl  ,  pay- 
able monthly,  quarterly  ot  semi- 
annually, an  desired  by  the  de- 
positor. 

Please  ask  for  booklet  '    1    " 


SALT  LAKE  5ECURITil 
an-TRUST  CO 


i"."'i  "1 


FEM«GURRIN 
PRESIDENT 


SALT  LAKE  CITYM 
UTAH 


CURRENT  POETRY 

I  he    Fleet. 

H',  d  Vance  Cooi 

This  is  the  song  of  the  thousand  men  who  are  mul- 
tiplied by  twelve. 

Sorted  an  tested,   tried,  and  muscled  to  dig 

and  delve. 

They  come  from  the  hum  of  city  and  shop,  they 
come  from  the  farm  and  field, 

And  they  plow  the  acres  of  ocean  now,  but,  tell  me, 
what  is  their  yield? 

This  is  the  song  of  the  sixteen  ships  to  buffet  the 

battle  and  gale, 
And  in  every  one  we  have  thrown  away  a  Harvard 

or  a  Yale. 
Behold   here  the   powers  of  Pittsburg,   the  mills  of 

Lowell  and  Lynn, 
And   the  furnaces  roar  and   the  boilers  seethe,   but 

what  do  their  spindles  spin? 

This  is  the  song  of  the  long,  long  miles  from  Hamp- 
ton to  the  Horn, 

From  the  Horn  away  to  the  Western  bay  whence 
our  guns  are  proudly  borne. 

A  flying  fleet  and  a  host  of  hands  to  carry  these 
rounds  of  shot! 

For  behold  they  have  girdled  the  globe  by  half,  and 
what  is  the  gain  they  have  got? 

This  is  the  song  of  the  Wasters — aye,  defenders,  if 

you  please. 
Defenders  against   our  fellows,   with    their  wasters, 

even  as  these, 
For  we  stumble  still  at  the  lesson  known  since  ever 

the  years  were  young, 
That  the  chief  defense  of  a  nation  is  to  guard  its 

own  hand  and  tongue? 

This  is  the  song  of  our  folly,  that  we  cry  out  a  glad 

acclaim 
At  our  slaughtering  ships,   in  the  shadow  of  which 

we  should  bow  our  heads  in  shame. 
And  we  crown  men  brave  who  on  land  and  wave 

fear  not  to  die,  but  still, 
Still  first  on  the  rolls  of  the  world's  brave  souls  are 

the  men  who  fear  to  kill. 

This  is  the  song  of  our  smallness  (for  the  fault  is  not 

theirs,  but  ours) 
That  we  chain  these  slaves  to  our  galley-ships  as  the 

symbol  of  our  powers, 
That  we  clap  applause,  that  we  cry  hurrahs,  that  we 

vent  our  unthinking  breath, 
For  oh,  we  are  proud,  that  we  flaunt  this  flesh  in  the 

markets  of  dismal  death. 

— The  Independent  (April  30). 


The  Orgy  on  Parnassus. 

(Lines  written  in  my  copy  of  Tennyson.) 
By  William  Watson. 

Vnu  phrase-tormenting  fantastic  chcrus, 

With  strangest  words  at  your  beck  and  call; 

Who  tumble  your  thoughts  in  a  heap  before  us; — 
Merc  was  a  bard  shall  outlast  you  all. 

You  pranec  on  language,  you  force,  you  strain  it, 

Yon  rack  and  you  rive  it,  you  twist  it  and  maul. 
Form,  von  abhor  it,  and  taste,  you  disdain  it, — 
And  here  was  a  bard  shall  outlast  you  all. 

,  ly  gasps  in  your  tortured  numbers, 
your    luetics   that    writhe,    your    rhythms    that 
awl ; 
And  you  make  him  turn  in  his  marble  slumbers, 
golden-tongued,  who  outsings  you  all. 

Think  you  'tis  thus,  in  uncouth  contortion. 

That  Song  lives  throned  above  thrones  that  fall? 


1  <>r  Loss  of  Appetite 
IIOKNFOKIVS     ACI1>     PHOSPHATE. 

11  nourishes,  strengthens  and  Imparts  new  lif«>  nnrl 
vigor.    A  reliable  remedy  for  the  relief  of  nervousness 


Positive 
Protection 

Whether  a  judge  of  carpets  and 
rugs,  or  not,  you  have  positive 
protection  if  the  name  "Whittall" 
is  woven   in    the   back.     It   insures 
longest  wearing  qualities,  permanent 
dyes,  and  perfection  of 
finish. 


CK 


&&S 


.w0^. 


at* 

name  repre 
sents  the  greatest  va- 
riety of  artistic  designs,  both 
antique  and  modern,   of  exquisite  beauty 
charm  and  originality,  and  a  quarter  of  a  cen 
tury's  experience,  energy  and  judgment. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  our  goods,  write 
and  we  will  lend  you  the  name  and  addresa  of 
one  In  your  vtolntty  wtio  does. 
Send  to-day  for  free  interesting 
booklet  "  How  Carpets  and  Ruys 
are  made,  and  how  to  select 
them."    Address  Dept.  K. 

WHITTALL'S 


WORCESTER, 

MASS. 


iiLo5^. 


Do  You  Hear  Well  ? 

The     Stolz    Electrophone — a    New,     Scientific     and 

Practical  Invention  for  Those  Who  are   Deaf 

or  Partially  Deaf— May  Now  Be  Tested 

in  Your  Own  Home. 

Deaf  or  partially  deaf  people  may  now  make  a  month's 
trial  of  the  Stolz  Electrophone  on  payment  of  a  small 
deposit.  This  is  unusually  important  news  for  the  deaf, 
for  by  this  plan  the  final  selection  of  a  completely  satis- 
^■V  ^e^  factory  hearing  aid  is  made 

if  J       c.i.s//    and    inexpensive  for 
everyone. 

This   new   invention  tU. 
S.  Patents  Nos.  858,  986  and 
855.  453)    renders   unneces- 
sary such  clumsy,  unsight- 
ly and  frequently  harmful 
devices  as  trumpets,  horns, 
tubes,  ear  drums,  fans.,  etc. 
It  is  a   tiny   electric   tele- 
phone that  fits  on  the  ear 
and  which,  the   instant   it 
is   applied,    magnifies    the 
sound  wave9  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  cause  an  astonish- 
ing   increase   in    the  clear- 
ness of  all  sounds.    Itover- 
comes  the  buzzing,  roaring 
ear    noises    and,    also,    so 
contantlii    and    electrically 
exercises  the  vital  parts  of  the  ear  that,  usually,  the  natural 
unaided  hearing  itself  is  gradually  restored. 
A   >l  illiou:i  ii  i-~  Opinion 
STOLZ  ELECTROPHONE  CO.,  Chicago.— I  am  pleased  to  say 
ttmt  the  Electrophone  is  very  satisfactory.     Being  small  in  sizeand 
great  to  hearing  qualities    makes  it  preferable  to  any.     1  can 
recommend  it  to  all  persons  who  have  defective  hearing. 

M.  W.  HOYT,  Wholesale  Grocer. 
Michigan  Ave.  and  River  St.,  Chicago. 

Write  or  cnll  at  our  Chicago  office  for  particulars  of  our 
personal  test  on  deposit  otfer  and  list  of  prominent  en- 
dorsers who  will  answer  inquiries.  Physicians  cordially 
invited  to  investigate.    Address  or  call  (call  if  you  can). 

Stolz  Electrophone  Co.,  786  Stewart  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Branch  Offices: — Philadelphia — Cincinnati — Seattle — 
[ndian&polii —  Dea  Koines — Toronto. 


Electrophone  in  use:  shows 
less  than  Eye-Olasses. 


TrjE'BEST"  LIGHT 


une  ourner  will  give  as  much  light  as 
ten  ordinary  oil  lamps;  six  16  candle 
power  electric  bulbs  —  six  16  candle 
power  gas  jets  or  5  acetylene  gas 
jets.  Costs  2  cts.  per  week.  Pro- 
duces a  pure,  white,  steady,  safe 
light.  Over  200  styles.  Every 
lump  warranted,  agents  want- 
ed.  Write  for  catalog. 

I  II  I      III  SI     I   KM  I    CO. 

09  i:.  .'.Hi  St..  Canton.  Ok 


Buy  "Kalamazoo  Komfort"  Now 

Enjoy    that    luxurious  rest  an, I  relaxation 
which  goes  renewed  energy  and 
makes  the  li"t.  sultry  days  §eol 
and    ileMtfhltul.      Be  IrnK    roiu- 
fortahlc  when  reading,  resting  <>i 

in.      1  hi   sxpen  is  is  only  mu »1 

Oar   Reellnlng    chair,   nntuniuilc* 

■Jlj    Minuting  it. ell  to  c\  Bl  V  poBI 

will  <!<>  all  tins  for  you,    \*  rite  US  Tor  Tree 

trial  otter i  catalogue  No   "  showing  ten 

models  ofthis  chsii  snd  sixty  other  denigi  s 

ol  summer  furniture.     Ask  your  dealer  'or  Superior  ({utility  lawn  (tap 

inline   anil  niiko    vonr  hoine    enmlurtable,  ntt  r»f  UvS   snd  diatlnethe. 

all  iMi/110     SLED    CO.,    623     Srd    ST.,     kil  Olt/00,     mum 
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Her  handmaids  are  order  and  just  proportion, 
And  measure  and  grace,  that  survive  you  all. 

Are  these  and  their  kin  proscribed  and  banished? 

Serenely  the  exiles  await  recall, 
To-morrow  return,  and  find  you  vanished. 

You  and  your  antics  and  airs  and  all. 

You  may  flout  convention  and  scout  tradition, 
With  courage  as  great  as  your  art  is  small, 

Where  the  kings  of  mind,  with  august  submission, 
Have  bowed  to  the  laws  that  outlast  us  all; — 

But  brief  is  the  life  of  your  mannered  pages; 

Your  jargon,  your  attitudes,  soon  they  pall; 
You  posture  before  the  scornful  ages, 

And  here  was  a  voice  shall  outlive  you  all. 

For  in  vain  is  the  praise  of  discord  sounded, 

Under  the  Muse's  mountain  wall. 
With  ritual  old  she  is  there  surrounded; 

Her  great  decorum  rebukes  you  all. 

Her  hill  is  not  taken  by  storm  or  leaguer; 

The  cliffs  are  sheer  as  the  peaks  are  tall. 
She  foils  in  the  clefts  a  pursuit  too  eager, 

And  breathlessly  followed  eludes  you  all. 

She  is  won  as  a  bride,  with  reverent  wooing, 
Not  haled  by  the  hair,  a  captor's  thrall; 

Such  barbarous  love  is  its  own  undoing; 
And  here  was  a  bard  shall  outlast  you  all. 

—  The  Fortnightly  Review  (London,  April). 


PERSONAL 

The   Man   Who   Will   Succeed   Bob   Evans. — 

While  the  name  of  Charles  Stillman  Sperry,  the  man 
who  has  been  chosen  by  the  Government  to  complete 
the  globe-circling  cruise  of  the  battleship  fleet,  has 
not  become  the  household  word  as  has  that  of  Fight- 
ing Bob  Evans,  the  new  commander  is  by  no  means 
an  unknown  in  naval  circles.  Graduating  at  An- 
napolis in  the  class  of  1866,  just  after  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  he  has  gradually  worked  his  way  up 
by  tireless  service,  and  he  now  has  the  distinction 
ot  being  the  first  Rear-Admiral  to  have  an  important 
command  who  had  not  fought  in  the  Civil  War.  A 
writer  in  the  Deseret  News  thus  tells  of  some  inci- 
dents of  his  career: 

His  start  in  active  service  was  as  romantic  as  the 


CHANGE  IN  FOOD 
Works  Wonders  in  Health 


It  is  worth  knowing  that  a  change  in 
food  can  cure  dyspepsia.  "I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  let  you  know  how  Grape-Nuts  food 
lias  cured  me  of  indigestion. 

"  1  had  been  troubled  with  it  for  years, 
until  last  year  my  doctor  recommended 
Grape-Nuts  food  to  be  used  every  morning. 
I  followed  instructions  and  now  I  am  en- 
tirely well. 

"The  whole  family  like  Grape-Nuts,  we 
use  four  packages  a  week.  You  are  welcome 
to  use  this  testimonial  as  you  see  fit." 

The  reason  this  lady  was  helped  by  the 
use  of  Grape-Nuts  food,  is  that  it  ispredigested 
by  natural  processes  and  therefore  does  not 
tax  the  stomach  as  the  food  she  had  been 
using  ;  it  also  contains  the  elements  required 
for  building  up  the  nervous  system.  If  that 
part  of  the  human  body  is  in  perfect  work- 
ing order,  there  can  be  no  dyspepsia,  for 
nervous  energy  represents  the  steam  that 
drives  the  engine. 

When  the  nervous  system  is  run  down, 
the  machinery  of  the  body  works  badly. 
Grape-Nuts  food  can  be  used  by  small  chil- 
dren as  well  as  adults.  It  is  perfectly 
cooked  and  ready  for  instant  use. 

Read 'The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
"There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Reg.  Trade  Mark. 


McCutcheon's 

"The  Linen  Store" 


Special  Values  in 
Ladies'   Outer   Garments 


Pongee  Suits 


Made  of  all 
silk  Pongee  in 
a  very  attract- 
ive model,  showing  full  plaited  Skirt 
with  fold  at  bottom,  and  smart,  up-to- 
date  Jacket  of  medium  length.  Colors: 
Natural  linen,  gray,  brown,  and  all 
white.     Price  $28.00. 

Tussah    and    Rajah    Silk    Suits    at 
$45.00,  $48.00  and  upwards  to  $65.00. 

White  Dress  Skirts 

Made  of  all  wool  Repellant  Serge  in  the 
new  circular  gored  style  with  two  folds 
around  bottom.  Price  $8.00.  Also 
French  linen  skirts  in  large  assortment, 
at  $5.00  to  $35.00. 

Tailored  Made  Waists 

Scotch  Madras  and  Cheviot,  $3.50  to 
$4.50.  Pure  linen,  $4.50  Dimity,  $3.50. 


Lingerie  Dresses 


Made  of 
White 
Swiss 

with  embroidery  and  lace.  Very  dainty 
and  stylish.  Price  $18.00.  A  number  of 
other  attractive  styles  at  $25.00  to  $75.00. 

Princess   Dresses  of 
French  Linen  EfcELS; 

Price   $18.00. 

Daintily  embroidered  models  at  $22.00 
and  $25.00  and  up  to  $75.00. 

Also  a  very  wide  assortment  of  Linen 
Suits,  Skirts  and  Tailored  Jackets,  as 
well  as  some  smart  Suits  in  light  weight 
Wool  Materials,  Panama,  Serge,  Voile 
or  Silk,  and  some  very  attractive  com- 
binations of  Silk  and  Voile. 


5th  Ave.  &  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Opposite 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Articles  appealing  to  the  women  of  the 
best  American  families  will  receive  careful 
attention  in  the  168,000  prominent  and  pros- 
perous homes  in  which  The  Literary 
Digest  is  a  visitor  every  week  in  the  year. 


COOL  AS  A    HAMMOCK 
—RESTFUL   AS   A    BED 

Family    Headquarters   for   Summer  Comfort 
and     Repose,     Lounging     and     Sociability 

NARRAGANSETT 

Swinging  Couch  Hammock 

Impossible  to  spill  out,  can't  sag,  instantly  ad- 
justable, lasts  a  life-time.  Two  can  lie  on  it,  four 
can  sit— 2%  feet  wide  by  6  feet  long.  Convenient 
pockets  to  keep  papers  and  books  ready  to  hand. 

Reversible  tufted  mattress  in  red,  green  or  blue 
denim,  with  soft  padding  both  sides,  on  strong 
wooden  frame  in  white  canvas  ends  and  sides,  with 
best  manilla  rope  attached  to  8  suspension  points. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  send 
you  a  hammock  direct  expressage  prepaid.  Money 
returned  if  not  as  represented.  Write  for  literature 
G  and  prices. 

D.  W.  SHOYER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Acme  High  Art  Hammocks 
394  Broadway,  New  York  City 


IRRIGATED 


PUBLIC 
LANDS 

In  Idaho 
BOOKLET  FREE 


1224  D  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago 

0  /  Land 
Secured 
0  Bonds= 


at  par  in  sums  of  Sioo,  $500  and  Si, 000.    Interest 

§aid  every  six  months  at  American   Trust   & 
avings  Bank,  Chicago,  issued  by  the 

Denver  Reservoir 
Irrigation  Co. 

Mortgages  on  lands  lying  close  to  Denver  are 

deposited    with    the    above 

SFPIIRITY  named    Bank    as    collateral 

jL,vunu  1    security  to  the  bonds  in  the 

UNDFR     ratio  oi  I25 to  I0°-  Also  a'i 

x  the  property  of  the  Company, 

THE  estimated  worth 
D*"MVTr*o  Two   to   Three 

BUNDS  Million  Dollars 

Consisting  of  Canals,  Reservoirs,  Sites,  Water 
Rights,  etc. 

Municipal  Bonds 
First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.  Chicago,  111. 

Fill  out  and  return  this  coupon  to-dati. 

Trowbridge  &  Niver  Co.  3 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  illustrated  description  of  6%  Denver 
Eeservoir  Irrigation  Co.  Bonds. 

Name 

Oity State 
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Paint  Victory 


A  victory  of  any  kind  is  only  valu- 
able in  proportion  to  the  tangible  re- 
sults you  obtain. 

You  know  that  accomplishing  some- 
thing that  anyone  else  can  do  is  not 
victory — 

— And  that  applies  to  paint  just  as 
it  applies  to  anything  else. 

When  paint  fades,  peels,  chalks, 
blisters  after  six  months'  wear,  it  is 
not  a  victorious  paint. 

It  is  a  victorious  paint  when  it  stands 
for  three,  six,  or  even  more  years  bat- 
tle against  the  weather. 

And  here's  paint  that  actually  wears 
that  long — 


When  you  want  a  paint  that  will 
give  the  best  possible  service — 

A  paint  that  will  cover  more  square 
feet  per  gallon  than  any  other  paint — 
A  paint  that  keeps  its  color — 
A  paint,  that  when  repainting  time 
comes,  leaves  a  smooth,  hard  surface 
and  gives  you  a  second  job  as   good 
as  the  first- 
Then  be  sure  to  insist  upon  "High 
Standard"  Liquid  Paint.     The  "Little 
Blue  Flag"  identifies  it — it's  on  every 
can — for  your  protection.     Look  for  it. 

"Attractive  Homrs  and  How  to  Make  Thrm" 
—our  free  booklet— will  tell  you  what  you 
want  to  know  about  decorating  vour  house 
and  arranging  your  grounds— and  will  siiow 
a  l,owe  Brothers  Taint,  Varnish  and  Enamel 
for  each  requirement.    Send  at  once. 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Company 

Paint  makers  — Varninhmakera 

DAYTON.  OHIO 
New  York        Chicago        Kansas  City 


A  imall   piece  of  i'  a  In  this 

HAWKEYti 

Refrigerator   Basket  I 

i  "i  .in. i  pal*  [  [ 

■  iir< iiighout  tiic  warmetl 

i  l  l.i\      Ni'ii   in  1  i  Kr.\l-lr 

Stres  from   "He  to  na  oi  n 

Special baa kot I  n Autos.   As*  t  our  dealer  I 

anil   write  f..r  free  bunk  •  "lit  linn.,;    new  | 
luni  h  rei  t(>es. 

BURLINGTON   BASKET  CO. 
25  5  Main  St  root,  Burlington,  Iowa' 


start  of  a  harrowing  dime  novel  I  never  could  per- 
iew  it  in  that  Hunt  however  Sperry 
started  tor  the  China  station  on  the  corvet  Sacra- 
mento.  The  vessel  got  along  ail  right  until  some- 
where near  the  mouth  of  the  Hooghly  River  on  the 
to  Calcutta,  when  the  ship  went  ashore  in  a  fog 
at  night  and  was  a  total  wreck.  No  lives  were  lost, 
and  no  clothes  were  saved.  All  hands  came  ashore 
rich  only  in  experience.  I  doubt  if  Sperry  took  his 
shipwreck  any  more  seriously  than  a  person  would 
who  stept  in  a  mud  puddle.  It  was  all  over  as  soon 
as  his  pajamas  got  dry. 

Those  who  best  know  Sperry  assert  that  in  placing 
him  in  command  the  navy  department  will  be  put- 
ting the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  This  js  by 
no  means  the  first  high  post  of  honor  to  which  the 
admiral  has  been  raised.  Several  very  important 
positions  held  by  him  in  years  past  have  been  filled 
with  such  ability  as  to  place  him  inevitably  in  line 
for  any  promotion  possible.  He  was  for  three  years 
president  of  the  Naval  War  College  at  Newport. 
This  is  the  school  to  which  officers  of  the  navy  are 
sent  to  take  postgraduate  courses  in  strategy,  tac- 
tics, and  other  subjects  in  connection  with  the  fight- 
ing profession. 

When  the  great  Peace  and  Arbitration  Confer- 
ence was  held  last  summer  at  The  Hague,  Admiral 
Sperry  was  detached  from  the  War  College  and  sent 
thither  as  America's  naval  representative.  As  peace 
commissioner  during  the  famous  International  Con- 
ference he  rendered  admirable  service  and  materi- 
ally widened  his  reputation,  so  that  the  new  fleet 
commander  is  already  internationally  known.  At 
the  close  of  the  arbitration  Congress  he  was  ordered 
home  and  placed  in  command  of  the  fourth  division 
of  Admiral  Evans'  fleet,  his  flagship  being  the  battle- 
ship Alabama. 

Sperry  was  not  in  active  service  afloat  during  the 
Spanish-American  war,  but  he  occupied  a  post  in 
which  he  was  able  to  render  more  valuable  service 
than  would  have  been  the  case  had  he  been  at  sea. 
He  was  ordnance  officer  at  the  New  York  navy  yard. 
His  work  there  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  navy  in  battle.  As  one  of  his  classmates 
has  said: 

"Sperry  missed  the  glory  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  but  he  did  not  miss  the  hard  work  of  it.  To 
the  ordnance  officer  fall  all  the  details  of  fitting  out 
the  vessels  with  their  entire  artillery  outfits.  There 
was  scarcely  a  day  for  more  than  six  months  during 
that  period  when  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  purchased 
yachts  were  not  at  the  docks  to  be  armed  and  started 
1  off  in  a  hurry,  and  not  a  mistake  must  be  made. 
This  was  in  addition  to  the  repairs  and  equipment 
of  the  main  fleet.  I  saw  Sperry  at  his  work  often 
in  those  days,  and  it  was  a  joy  to  the  spirit  to  see 
the  machine  work.  There  was  a  tangle  in  the  thread 
every  five  minutes,  but  it  came  straight  in  a  moment 
and  without  a  stop  in  the  regular  motion  of  the 
shuttle.  Sperry  is  going  to  handle  the  fleet  of  bat- 
tleships in  exactly  the  same  way." 

Admiral  Sperry  is  known  to  his  brother  officers 
as  a  thoughtful,  brainy  man.  a  "level-headed  offi- 
cer," not  impetuous,  but  prudent  and  cautious.  As 
a  strategist  he  is  said  to  be  excelled  by  no  officer  in 
the  entire  service.  He  has  been  for  many  years  an 
authority  on  international  law,  a  qualification  which 
fits  him  eminently  well  for  the  post  of  commander 
of  a  fleet  using  the   even  seas  at  will. 


Some   New  stories   About    General   Grant. 

Some  illuminating  facts  in  connection  with  t he  early 
family  life  of  General  Grant  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Tribune.  The  writer.  James 
H  Monow.  through  an  interview  with  Gen,  Fred  D. 
Grant,  the  great  Civil  W.u   leader's  son,  brings  out 

nry 

"Ha  onal    recollection, "    I    asked    the 

son,  "oi  the  farm  which  youi  father  owned  near  St. 

"I   remember  it   very  distinctly,"  Genera]  ('.rant 
o  leed,    my    memi  [ins    \\  ith    the 

ii  her    from     the     militai  \     post     in 

ii  to  Sacketts  Harbor      He  had  returned  from 
Mexican    War  and    was   an    h    in    the    ith 

"When  my  lather  v.  i  end   to  California  rr.y 

mother   and    I    were   to    live   in    St.    bonis    until    I 

t  tblished  a  home  and  sent  for  us.     Hut  ins  paj  was 
tlour  was  twenty  five  cents  a  ad  we 

remained  with  my  grandfather,     While  playin 


80  Shines  25cj 

Smaller  size  — enough  for  20  shines  — 10c.  . 
Go  to  your  dealer  —  if  he  can't  supply,  clip  • 
out  this  whole  ad  as  a  certificate  and  we  I 
will  supply  you  direct  with  I 


Eagle  Brand  Shoe  Cream 

Best  for  black  or  russet  shoes— will  not  change 
original  color  of  tan,  russet  or  brown— a  pure 
oil  dressing — gives  a  quick,  lasting,  waterproof 
shine.  Has  a  delicate  odor,  ami  won't  rub  off 
on  hunds  or  garments.    Comes  in  glass  jar. 

American  Shoe  Polish  Co.,  210  N.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago 

L'so  ".\uvtt" —  U'st  Cleaner  for  White  or  anj  Shade  Camas  Shoes. 


Second -Hand  Bargains 

Automobiles  of 
every  standard 
make  at  half 
their  values. 
Runabouts 
$100  to  $350; 
Touring  Cars 
$250  to  $1500; 
Limousines 
$500  to  $2500;  Roadsters  $750  to  $1500.  All  makes 
and  models  including  '08  cars.  Packard,  Peer- 
less, Pierce,  Pope-Toledo,  Rambler,  Ford,  Keo, 
Cadillac  and  many  other  makes.  Every  car  guar- 
anteed, shipped  on  approval.  Bpeoial  proposi- 
tion to  good  agents.  Complete  Catalog  on  request. 

MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  AUTO  CO..  Depl.  A    Si.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dwiggins 

•  Lifetime  Quality 

Fences 

'Cos  (Less  Than  Wood" 
LAWN,   FARM    AMD 
POULTRY    FENCES, 
All  Work  Guaranteed, 
Largo  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Special  Prices  FREE 

Dwiggins  Wire  Fence  Co.,  g2  Dwiggins  Ave.,  Anderson,  Ind 


G  ITES,   KTC 


Highest  Qrade. 
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the  long  porch  at  White  Haven,  the  home  of  my 
mother's  family,  late  in  the  summer  of  1851,  a  man 
drove  up  in  a  buggy.  Just  as  he  was  throwing  the 
laprobe  over  the  dashboard  a  colored  woman  ran 
out  of  the  house  and  said:  'It's  Mr.  Grant.'  And 
so  it  was,  but  I  didn't  know  him.  He  had  resigned 
his  commission  because  he  couldn't  support  his 
family  if  he  stayed  in  the  army. 

"My  mother  had  a  farm,  about  a  hundred  acres, 
I  suppose,  and  my  father,  who  was  an  industrious 
and  stirring  man,  built  a  log  house,  cutting  the  trees 
and  hewing  them  himself.  The  house  was  after- 
ward moved  to  a  park  in  St.  Louis  Now,  bear  in 
mind  that  my  father  had  graduated  from  West 
Point,  had  served  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army,  yet  he  sacri- 
ficed his  career,  as  he  thought,  and  took  up  his  work 
in  the  wilderness,  that  he  might  have  a  home  of  his 
own  and  not  be  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Dent,  his 
father-in-law." 

"I  have  heard  that  he  hauled  cordwood  to  St. 
Louis  and  sold  it  in  the  streets." 

"Yes,  both  cordwood  and  short  timbers  for  use 
in  coal  mines.  He  chopped  the  wood  and  timbers 
himself,  that  he  might  get  a  little  ready  money. 
But  farming  was  his  principal  occupation  and  his 
crops  were  larger  and  better  than  were  his  neigh- 
bor's. During  the  four  years  he  lived  in  the  coun- 
try he  suffered  from  ague,  an  obstinate  and  debili- 
tating form  of  malaria,  and  so,  with  my  mother's 
consent,  he  traded  the  farm  for  a  cottage  in  St. 
Louis — a  very  comfortable  house,  with  plenty  of 
ground  and  a  good  many  fruit-trees. 

"With  Henry  Boggs,  a  cousin  by  marriage,  he 
went  into  the  business  of  collecting  rents  and  selling 
real  estate,  but  he  was  not  fitted  for  an  undertaking 
of  that  character.  The  country  had  just  gone 
through  a  commercial  panic,  and  my  father  couldn't 
be  harsh  and  turn  persons  behind  in  their  rent  out 
of  their  homes  and  into  the  street.  He  would  have 
been  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  press  or  threaten 
a  debtor.  Altho  he  scarcely  made  more  than  a  liv- 
ing, if  he  did  so  well  as  that,  we  children  saw  ro  in- 
dications of  hard  times  in  our  family.  My  mother 
had  three  slaves,  two  women  and  a  man,  gifts  from 
her  father,  and  they  lived  with  us 

"My  other  grandfather,  Jesse  R.  Grant,  was  then 
living  in  Covington.  Ky.  He  owned  tanneries  at 
Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio  River,  had  a  large  leather 
store  at  Galena,  in  Illinois,  a  branch  store  at  La 
Crosse,  in  Wisconsin,  and,  I  think,  another  store 
somewhere 'in  Iowa.  My  Missouri  grandfather — 
and  he  owned  an  estate  of  many  hundreds  of  acres 
himself — thought  my  Ohio  or  Kentucky  grandfather 
a  rich  man.  'Old  Mr.  Grant,'  I  once  heard  him  say, 
'must  be  worth  Si 50.000.'  Anyway,  my  Grand- 
father Grant  was  advancing  in  years  and  wanted  to 


HANG  ON 
Coffee  Topers   as  Bad  as  Others 


"A  friend  of  our  family  who  lived  with 
us  a  short  time  was  a  great  coffee  drinker 
and  a  continual  sufferer  with  dyspepsia. 
He  admitted  that  coffee  disagreed  with  him, 
hut  you  know  how  the  coffee  drinker  will 
hold  on  to  his  coffee,  even  if  he  knows  it 
causes  dyspepsia. 

''One  day  he  said  to  me  that  Postum 
Food  Coffee  had  been  recommended  and 
suggested  that  he  would  like  very  much  to 
try  it.  I  secured  a  package  and  made  it 
strictly  according  to  directions.  He  was  de- 
lighted with  the  new  beverage,  as  was  every 
one  of  our  family.  He  became  very  fond  of 
it  and  in  a  short  time  his  dyspepsia  disap- 
peared. He  continued  using  the  Postum 
and  in  about  three  months  gained  twelve 
pounds. 

"My  husband  is  a  practising  physician 
and  regards  Postum  as  the  healthiest  of  all 
beverages.  He  never  drinks  coffee,  but  is 
very  fond  of  Postum.  In  fact,  all  of  our 
family  are,  and  we  never  think  of  drinking 
coffee  any  more."  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Dissect  my  Razor 

The  "GILLETTE" 

Observe  its  convenience — its  perfection  in  every  detail. 

Figure  out  how  much  time  and  money  you  can 

save  by  adopting  the  "Gillette"  habit. 

You  will  then  know  why  over  two  million  men 

are  proclaiming  the  superiority  of  the  "Gillette." 

BECAUSE  it  gives  you  a  clean, comfortable,  safe 
shave   in   three   to  five  minutes — no    matter    how 
inexperienced  you  are. 

BECAUSE  the  harshest  beard,  though  on 
the  tenderest  skin,  willingly  yields  to  the 
soft,  easy  action  of  the  keen  "Gillette"  blade. 

No  Stropping — No  Honing. 

BECAUSE  the  holder  lasts  a  lifetime. 

BECAUSE  its  blades  are  so  inexpensive 
that   when  dull   you  throw  them    away 
as  you  would  an  old  pen. 


The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Set  consists  of  a  triple 
silver-plated  holder,  12  double-edged  flexible 
blades — 24  keen  edges,  packed  in  a  velvet- 
lined  leather  case,  and  the  price  is  $5.00. 

Combination  Sets  from  $6.50  to  $50.00 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  "  Gillette  "  to-day.     If  substitutes  are  offered,  refuse 
them,  and  write  us  at  once  for  our  booklet  and  free  trial  offer. 

GILLETTE    SALES     COMPANY 

240  Times  building      240  Kimholl  Building      240  Stock  Exchange  Building 
New  Tork  BOSTON  Chicago 


STROPPING  NO  HONING 


mm- 


Enables  the  deaf  to  hear  instantly 
and  its  continued  use  often  restores  the 
natural  hearing;  no  trumpet  or  unsightly 
apparatus.  Write  us  to-day  and  learn  how 
you  can  thoroughly  tent  it  before  pur. 
chasing.  In  tise  in  hundrpds  of  churches 
and  theatres  and  public  buildings  at  Wash- 
ington.   Booklet  on  request. 

ACOUSTIC  CO..    1263  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


"Get  There 

at  a  price  to  suit 
you  direct  for  a 

BLACK 

MOTOR  BUGGY 

Built  for  country  roads,  hills  and' 

mud.     Engine— 10  H.  P.,2  cylinders, air  cooled 

chain  drive  rear  wheels,  double  brake.    Speed  2 :_ 

25  m.perhr. — 30  mileson  1  gal.  ofgasoline.  Highest^ 

quality  finish,  workmanship  and  materials.     Abso-^ 

lutely  safe  and  reliable.      Write  for  Book  No.  A.  Ml 

BLACK   MFG.  CO..    124  E.  Ohio  St..  Chicago.  III." 


Sectional 
Bookcases 


The  Lundstrom  Sectional  Book- 
cases are  made  for  and  universally 
used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices 
throughout  the  country. 

Artistic  appearance,    solidity  of 
construction,  with    latest  practical 
improvements,    combine    to     make 
them  the  leading  Sectional  Bookcases. 
Rigid     economy,    acquired    by     the 
manufacture  of  a  single  product  in  large 
quantities,    combined     with     our     modern 
methods   of  selling  direct  to  the  user,  enables 
us  to  offer  a  superior  article  at  a  considerable  sav- 
ing in  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

ON  APPROVAL    <fc  I    f\f\   PER  SECTION 
FREIGHT   PAID    U>1.UU         AND    UP 


I 


Send  for  onr  latest  Catalogue  No.  23,  in  which  we  illustrate  the   different   grides  from  neatly 
finished  Solid  Oak  to  the  hinhlv  polished  Solid  Mahogany  cases  for  the  more  elaborate  library. 
THK    C.  J.  Ll'MISTROH    MFO.    COMPANY,  Little    F:ills,    X.  V. 

Manufacturers  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets 
New  York  Office— Flatiron  Building 
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BatiEA'S 


I  1-1  \ 


Coffee 


for  ten  cents  in 
stamps  or  coin, to 
pay  cost  of  packing 
and  mailing,  we 
will  send  you 

&  to  make 

Wj     eight  cups  of 
is    delicious  coffee- 

b)   together  with  this 
&  beaut  if  ul.fr  os  ted. 
yx  aluminum  graduate, 
r  designed  for  measuring 
Vrather  than  guessing) 
(>;}  the  amount  of  dry 
*  coffee  to  be  used.   , 

t>         t,     c      .    c  V3  Actual  Si v 

ffsAD  Mfi.E  —  S  EXPERIENCE-. 


Pittsburgh.  Fa..  April  10. '08. 
Baker  4  Co. --ay  wife  aaka  or  to  tell  7011  that  the  received 
tbe  uaeful  little  aluatnua  coffee  araeure  and  eaaple  cf 
Barrington  Kail  jeeterday  and  that  ehe  tried  it  on  ue  inla 
■ominr.   Let  Be  ear  that  Porrlnrtcn  Kail  pleasea  us  so 
■ucb  that  I  etopped  at  cor  grocefe  (1  encloee  hie  card)  to 
order  a  can  and  round  that  he  doea  not  aril  it.   Heote 
tale  the  Batter  up  with  bla  and  Ln  the  Bedntiae  let  ue  tnoa 
■hero  *e  can  buy  it.  J.  0.  E. 


DARRINGTON  HALL  is  pure,  high- 

*"*  grade  coffee,  prepared  by  our  pat- 
ented process— a  common-sense  method 
of  treating  the  berry  whereby  the  sub- 
stances which  add  nothing  to  its  flavor 
and  healthfulness  are  removed,  and  the 
coffee  flavor  is  preserved  to  a  remark- 
able degree. 

By  our  SPECIAL  PROCESS  all  dust 
and  the  bitter  cellulose  skin,  evidently 
placed  by  nature  around  the  heart  of  the 
berry  to  protect  it— certainly  not  intended 
for  human  use — are  removed  and  thrown 
away;  and  when  you  buy  a  pound  of 
Barrington  Hall  you  get  a  pound  of  the 
best  part  of  the  coffee  berry  only. 

"Steel-Cut"  means  that  the  coffee  is 
cut  (not  ground)  into  fine,  even  particles. 
This  cutting  does  not  crush  the  little  oil 
cells  as  does  grinding,  and  the  rich,  aro- 
matic oil  (Food  Product),  which  makes 
coffee  flavor,  is  preserved.  This  ex- 
plains why  a  pound  of  Barrington  Hall 
makes  15  to  20  cups  more  of  perfect, 
full-strength  coffee  than  will  the  same 
weight  of  ordinary  coffee. 

PRICE:  35c.  to  40c.  per  pound  according  to 
locality.  Packed  in  scaled  tins  only.  If  your 
eroc-r  tries  to  tell  you  something  "  just  as  good," 
he  has  his  own  interest,  not  yours,  in  mind. 
Write  us,  and  we  can  tell  you  how  and  where  to 
get  Barrington  Hall.  If  you  accept  an  imitation, 
please  do  not  judge  our  toffee  by  it. 

A  diiress  our  nearest  office 

124  Hudson  Street  „.  244  N.  Second  Street 


New  York  City 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


.O^KIEFI  .Be  CO., 

'Coffee  Importers- 


We  Want  Women  of  Ability 
and  of  Wide  Acquaintance 
In  Every  Town 

to  act  as  our  agents  in  introducing  and  han- 
dling .1  line  <>f  high  grade  dress  fabrics  which 
almost  sell  themselves.  Tothe  right  person 
n  "it  11 .1  very  advantageous  proposition. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  free  sain]  I 

our  goods.  Our  plan  will  take  little  oi  youi 
time-  and  can  he  readily  carried  out  with 
ordinary  persistence.  It  presents  an  oppoi 
tunity  l"t  a  woman  of  average  ability  and 
■tickativeness  to  lmild  in  time  a  profitable 
business  that  is  sine  to  grow  from  yeai  to 
year.    Write  al  once  for  the  samples 

will  show  you  the  high  grade  quality  and 
beauty  of  our  fabrics,  and  also  lot  the  lull 
particulars  oi  our  oiler.    Address  Dept.   3. 

THE  WM.  B.  JENNINGS  CO. 

27 East  22d  Street.New  York 


distribute  his  property.  It  was  arranged  that  my 
father  and  his  two  brothers  should  manage  the  tan- 
neries and  stores  each  to  be  paid  $60  a  month  for 
ervices,  and  place  the  profits  of  the  business  in 
a  trust  fund  for  their  three  sisters.  When  the  ac- 
cumulated profits  amounted  to  the  value  of  the  tan- 
neries and  stores  the  brothers  were  to  have  the 
physical  property  and  the  sisters  the  income  from 
the  money  in  tl 

' '  We  moved  to  Galena  and  took  a  good  house. 
The  three  slaves,  of  course,  were  left  behind,  because 
Illinois  was  a  free  State.  It  has  been  said  that  my 
father  was  poor  and  that  he  was  a  failure  in_  the 
leather  business  at  Galena.  His  achievements  as  a 
soldier  and  his  election  to  the  Presidency  caused  the 
world  to  draw  a  violent,  altho  friendly,  contrast  be- 
tween his  life  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  and  his  career 
on  the  battlefield  and  in  Washington.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Grants  wrere  very  well  situated  in  Galena. 
Our  home  was  large  enough  for  us  and  for  our  rela- 
tives, many  of  whom  came  from  a  distance  as  visi- 
tors. We  had  dinner  parties  and  my  parents,  in 
turn  were  guests  of  the  principal  families.  My 
mother   T  know    kept  two  servants. 

"I  recall  that  I  was  disgusted  because  I  couldn't 
go  barefooted  like  other  boys  and  that,  instead  of 
a  hickory  shirt  and  one  suspender,  I  had  to  wear  a 
waist,  which  I  buttoned  to  my  short  trousers.  My 
father  bought  us  a  good  many  toys  and  I  had  the 
fastest  sled  in  town,  and  the  only  one  that  was 
made  in  Chicago.  Father  spent  his  evenings  at 
home  and  read  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books 
to  the  family.  Frequently  he  would  go  to  Wiscon- 
sin Minnesota,  and  Iowa  to  sell  leather  and  make 
collections.  He  traveled  in  a  covered  wagon,  which 
had  springs  and  contained  a  bed  and  cooking  uten- 
sils Sometimes  I  accompanied  him,  taking  my 
shotgun  along.  When  we  came  to  a  field  of  stubble 
that  had  signs  of  quails  he  would  stop  the  horses 
and  teach  me  how  to  shoot.  He  also  taught  me 
how  to  swim  wading  in  the  water  with  his  hand 
under  my  chin. 

"The  store  building  in  Galena  was  four  stories 
high,  and  was  packed  with  goods.  Behind  it  was 
the  harness  factory,  which  extended  to  the  next 
street.  There  was  also  a  large  stock  of  carriage 
hardware  Father  has  said  that  he  was  a  clerk  in 
those  days,  but  he  was  much  more;  in  time  he  would 
have  been  a  partner  in  the  business.  I  recollect 
that  his  salary  of  $60  a  month  was  less  than  he  really 
required,  and  that  several  gifts  of  money  to  my 
mother  from  her  family  in  St.  Louis  helped  him  con- 
siderably. The  largest,  I  think,  was  about  $100. 
Grandfather  Grant  was  at  no  time  a  very  liberal  man. 
We  lived  in  Galena  for  eleven  months  and  then  my 
father  went  away  to  the  war 

"Had  he  foreseen  that  there  would  be  war?" 
"Oh,  yes.  He  talked  rather  freely  in  the  family 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Lincoln  had  been 
elected,  and  he  predicted  that  some  of  the  Southern 
States  would  secede.  The  Dents,  in  St.  Louis,  were 
rebels  He  wrote  to  them,  expressing  his  sympathy, 
regretting  the  coming  conflict,  but  telling  them  that 
the  South  would  be  whipt.  In  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  President  Lincoln  made  his  first  call 
for  troops  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Galena,  at 
which  father  presided.  He  never  went  to  the  leather 
store  after  that  meeting  to  put  up  a  package  or  do 
any  other  business." 

"Did  you  ever  see  President  Lincoln?" 
"Oh,  certainly.     I  first  saw  him  wdien  I  went  to 
Washington   with   my  father,   who   had    been   called 
there  to  receive  his  commission    1  tenant  gen- 

eral. I  fancy  I  am  the  only  person  living  who  was 
present  at  the  meeting.  General  Horace  Porter  may 
have   been    there,    bu1    as   to    thai    I    am   not   certain. 

We  were  shown  into  the  Cabinet  room  and  saw  the 
President  at  a  long  table,  with  Secretary  Seward  at 
his   right   and   Secretary   Stanton   at    his  left.     Mr. 

Lincoln  arose,  shook  hands  with  mj    father,  and  then 

introduced  him  to  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  1  ech  of  presentation  and 

lather   icul    his   thanks  from  a   paper  which   he   took 
his  pocket." 
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Complaints  About 
Poor  Paint 

The  time  to  complain  to 
your  painter  about  the  paint 
he  uses  is  be/ore  he  puts  it  on 
the  house. 

The  man  who  pays  the  bill  should 
not  shirk  the  responsibility  of  choos- 
ing the  paint.  True,  the  painter 
ought  to  know  paint  better  than  the 
banker,  the  professional  man  or  the 
merchant,  and  if  he  is  a  genuine, 
trained  painter,  he  does  know.  The 
trouble  is,  the  houseowner  often  de- 
liberately bars  the  competent,  honest 
painter  from  the  job  by  accepting  a 
bid  which  he  ought  to  know  would 
make  an  honest  job  impossible. 

Inform  yourself  on  paint,   secure 

your  bids  on  the  basis  of  Pure  White 

Lead   and    Pure    Linseed    Oil,    and 

then  (quite  important)  see  that  you 

get  them. 

The  purity  of  White  Lead  can  be  defi- 
nitely determined  even  by  the  novice,  in 
two  minutes.  A  blowpipe  is  needed,  but 
we  will  supply  that  instrument  tree  to 
anyone  interested  in  painting,  together 
with  instructions  for  its  use  ;  also  a  simple 
and  direct  treatise  on  the  general  subject 
of  painting,  written  especially  for  the 
laymen. 

Ask  for  "  Test  Equipment  R. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO. 

in  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing  cities  is  nearest  you: 


I 


l 
I 
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New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, St.  Louis,  Philadelphia 
(John  1 .  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.); 
Pittsburgh  (National  Lead 
&  Oil  Company) 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Oct  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 
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Sexual 
Facts 

The  information  In  these  books 
will  insure  marita  I  happiness  and 
save  mankind  untold  suffering. 

The  Sex  Series 

The  only  Complftb  Shrirs  of 
books  published  on  delicate  subjects. 
Written  In  a  manner  understood  by 
every  person  and  Information  vriven 
which  shnnld  not  be  bidden  by  f.ibe  or  foolish  modesty. 
Commended  by  medical  authorities  everywhere. 
Four  books  to  boys  and  men.  Four  books  to  fiflrls  and  women. 
"Young  Hoy."  "Young  <.lrl." 

"Young  Mun."  "Young  Woman." 

"Young  11  nabiimi  "  "Young  Wife." 

"Man  of  Korty-uvc."        "  Woman  of  Forty-DTC." 

ft  a  copy  1  inli.  post  free.    Table  of  contents  free. 
Vlr  1'ubllahlngCo  1162    Land  Title  Rldg  IMilla  Pa 
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Miss  Katherine  Giles,  Cotton  Queen. — There 
is  a  young  woman,  Miss  Katherine  Giles,  in  busi- 
ness in  Wall  Street,  who,  it  is  averred,  can  turn  the 
tide  of  cotton  speculation  so  that  operators  may 
lose  or  win  millions  of  dollars.  She  has  been  called 
the  Cotton  Queen,  and  her  business  is  to  keep  track 
of  the  cotton  crop.  At  one  time  her  reports  on  cot- 
ton conditions,  differing  from  the  Government  re- 
turns by  a  large  percentage,  increased  cotton  values 
by  some  $5,000,000. 

A  reporter  on  the  New  York  Sun  recently  asked 
Miss  Giles  to  tell  how  she  happened  to  engage  in 
this  career,  and  of  her  first  business  experiences. 
She  said: 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  associated  in  busi- 
ness with  one  of  the  finest  men  in  New  York  City, 
and  to  him,  I  am  very  frank  to  say,  I  owe  all  my 
success.  He  was  a  cereal  statistician  and  his  office 
is  now  scarcely  a  stone's  throw  away.  He  could 
look  ahead  and  see  the  possibilities  of  my  career, 
and  so  was  insistent  upon  my  making  my  own  way. 

I  started  in  with  him  as  a  clerk  at  $8  a  week  ru- 
ling slips  such  as  these,  upon  which  were  written  the 
reports  of  the  cereal  crops.  From  this  point  I  rose 
from  one  position  to  another,  each  time  the  added 
responsibility  carrying  with  it  an  increase  in  salary. 

One  of  the  proudest  moments  in  my  career  was 
when  I  was  entrusted  with  the  key  of  the  letter  box. 
It  seemed  to  me  then  that  I  had  risen  quite  as  far 
as  I  possibly  could.  I  took  great  pains  in  laying 
out  and  arranging  the  cards  on  the  desk  according 
to  States  and  counties,  so  that  when  my  employer 
came  he  would  find  all  ready  for  him.  It  was  also 
my  duty  to  see  that  the  subscribers  all  received  their 
copies  of  the  farm  papers  which  we  sent  out  with  the 
reports. 

After  a  while  I  was  promoted  to  tabulating  the 
reports  and  finally  to  figuring,  and  eventually  went 
so  far  as  to  make  my  own  calculations,  and  you  can 
imagine  this  made  me  feel  quite  important.  The 
thing  I  dreaded  most  of  all  was  the  composition  of 
the  report  from  the  material  at  hand.  I  used  to 
worry  about  that  more  than  anything  else,  but  since 
I  have  been  in  business  for  myself  and  write  the  re- 
port from  my  own  calculations  it  holds  no  terrors 
for  me. 

I  got  along  nicely  until  after  I  had  been  receiving 
a  salary  of  $25  a  week  for  some  time,  when  I  got 
restless  and  wanted,  yet  feared,  to  branch  out  for 
myself.  I  decided  I  had  got  in  a  rut  and  needed 
something  heroic  to  bring  me  out  of  it. 

One  day  I  went  to  my  employer  and  made  a  sug- 
gestion about  the  business  which,  as  I  look  back 
upon  it  now,  I  see  was  none  of  my  affairs.  I  also 
wanted  a  raise  in  salary.  My  employer  looked  up 
suddenly. 

"You  are  dissatisfied,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  no."  I  returned  quickly,  having  in  mind  a 
man  in  the  office  who  had  been  discharged  the  week 
previously  for  this  very  reason,  and  thinking  that  I 
had  certainly  thrown  all  the  fat  in  the  fire  by  my 
impetuosity. 

"Yes,"  he  returned,  "you  are  dissatisfied,  and  I 
don't  want  any  one  in  my  employ  who  feels  that 
way." 

I  insisted  I  was  not  dissatisfied,  only  that  I  felt 
I  had  got  in  a  rut  and  wanted  to  get  out  of  it.  Then 
I  added,  "I  hope  some  day  to  go  in  for  myself." 

My  employer  stared  hard  at  me,  but  didn't  say 
much  and  the  matter  was  dropt.  I  went  back  to  my 
desk  feeling  that  somehow  I  had  made  a  fearful  mess 
of  things  and  in  all  probability  would  be  discharged. 

1  felt  ready  to  cry,  and  not  daring  to  talk  further 
on  the  subject  I  went  home  to  mother  as  fast  as  I 
could  get  there  and  had  a  good  cry.  But  mother 
said:  "It'll  be  all  right.  Don't  worry.  Just  go 
ahead  and  do  the  best  you  can  and  it  will  come  out 
all  right." 

This  in  a  measure  soothed  me  for  the  time  being. 
But  on  the  second  morning — the  day  following  was 
Decoration  Day — I  went  down  to  the  office  in  fear 
and  trembling  and  there,  just  as  I  expected,  on  my 
desk  lay  that  official  envelope  that  I  had  been  dread- 
ing. 

I  opened  the  letter  and  read  it.  It  said'  "If  you 
wish  to  go  into  business  for  yourself  it  seems  best 
that  you  do  it  now."     Well,  everything  got  black 


GREAT  BEAR    SPRING    WATER. 
•Its  Purity  has  made  it  fatuous." 
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A  Stove  That 
"Makes  Good" 

Baking  proves  the  quality  of  a  stove. 
But  every  stove  doesn't  pass  the  test. 
No  stove  bakes  bread,  pies,  cakes — 
everything  that's  bakable — quite  as  well 
as  the  New  Perfection  Wick 
Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove. 

Besides,  the  "  New  Perfec- 
tion" stove  makes  the  kitchen 
a  cool  and  pleasant  place  in 
which  to  do  the  baking.  Do 
the  family  cooking ;  broil  the 
steak ;  prepare  the  meals — 
every  separate  item  of  domes- 
tic work  done  over  the  flame 
of  the 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

adds  to  your  satisfaction  because  it's  all  done  so 
quickly  and  so  well.  The  "New  Perfection"  sur- 
passes the  performance  of  any  other  stove.  Its 
quick  heat  saves  moments;  its  cleanliness  saves 
labor;  its  fuel  economy  saves  expense;  its  new 
principle  of  blue  flame  combustion  saves  you  phys- 
ical discomfort.  No  other  kitchen  appliance  will 
take  the  place  of  the  "New  Perfection"  oil  stove. 
If  not  with  your  dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 

J&JW/2r\     T  A   7WP  Just  such  a  lamp  as 

-*voyc/  L>fu±r  youVe  been  look. 

^**^^  ing  for.     Made  with  artistic  sim- 

plicity and  fine  proportions.     Beautifully  nickeled;  hence 
easily  cleaned.     Very  handy  to  fill  and  trim.     If  not  with 
your  dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


In  the  most  influential  American  Homes  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  is  a  weekly 
visitor.  In  these  homes  it  is  carefully,  thoughtfully  read  by  the  entire  family  circle. 
Quality  of  circulation  and  responsiveness  of  reader  are  elements  that  have  given  THE 
LITERARY  DIGEST  high  prestige  among  the  great  magazines  of  national  circulation. 
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THE  HEALTH  of  yourself  and  family  is  in  danger  if  you 
use  most  other  refrigerators  than  The  Monroe. 

Because  The  Monroe  is  the  only  solid  porcelain  refrigerator. 
It  can  be  kept  thoroughly,  spotlessly,  germlessly  dean. 

Most  other  refrigerators  have  cracks  and  corners  which  can- 
not be  cleaned.  Here  particles  of  food  collect  and  breedgenna 
by  the  million.  These  germs  get  into  your  food  and  make 
it  poison,  and  the  family  sutlers — from  no  traceable  cause. 

The  Monroe  Refrigerator  has  no  cracks  or  sharp  corners. 
The  interior  is  made  of  one  piece  of  seamless  porcelain 
ware  an  inch  thick  (construction patented)  with  every  cor- 
ner rounded. 

The  Monroe  can  be  sterilized  and  rendered  germlessly 
clean  in  every  part  in  an  instant  by  simply  wiping  it  out 


with  a  cloth  wrung  from  hot  water.  This  is  net  true  of  most  refrig- 
erators— no  matter  what  is  claimed  by  the  makers. 

This  is  why  The  Monroe  is  installed  in  the  best  flats  and  apart- 
ments, -ccupied  by  people  who  care — and  why  The  Monroe  is 
found  today  in  a  large  majority  of  the  very  best  homes  in  the 
United  States. 

And  it's  why  yon  snouid  have  The  Monroe  in  your  home— for 
the  nake  of  knowing  your  food  is  clean,  and  to  protect  the  family's 
health  at  the  same  time.  So,  in  your  own  interest,  read  care- 
fully our  liberal  offer  below : 


NOTE 

You  can- 
not buy  a 
Monroe 
Refrigerator 
or  anything 
like  it  from 
any    dealer 
or     agent. 
We  sell  di- 
rect to  you, 
and   to  you 
we   are   di- 
rectly respon- 
sible.    Send  us 
your  name  and 
address  now. 


»e  Monroe 

Is  Sent  to  You,  Anywhere,  on 

60  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

.  ^Loweit  Factory  Price*.    We  Pay  the Freight. 


Write  to-day  for  The  Monroe  Catalog.  Pick  out  the  size  and 
style  refrigerator  you  wish  to  try.  at  the  same  time  convince  us  n 
your  own  way  that  you  are  entitled  to  enjoy  our  trust  and  confi- 
dence and  we'll  send  it  to  you  at  once,  all  freight  prepaid.  You'll  not 
be  under  any  obligation  u>  keep  it  unless  you  want  to-  When  the 
refrigerator  comes,  usei  t  and  test  it  myourowm  home  in  your  own 
way  for  60  days.  Then  decide  whether  you  wish  to  keep  it  or  not. 
Remember,  all  the  risk  ami  expense  are  ours,  not  yours.  We 
could  not  afford  to  make  this  liberal  ofler  unless  we  knew  positively 
that  you'd  find  every  claim  true  and  would  keep  The  Monroe  after 
the  trial  was  over. 

MONROE    KEKRIGFKATOR    CO.,  station   8,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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JOIN    THE  ARMY  OF 

PROF.  CHAS.  HUNTER'S 

NULIFE 

WEARERS 


IMJLIFE 

Stralplitrns  Hound 
K  h  o  ii  I  (I  ers  and 
Compels  Deep  And 
Proper  lireutlilng. 


NULIFE  is  a  wonderful  invention 
by  Professor  Charles  Munter,  which 
transforms  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren  into   strong,    healthy   people. 


Mill! 

military 


gives  you  a  distinguished 
bearing,  expands  the 
chest  from  2  to  6 
inches  and  reduces 
large  protruding 
stomachs. 

NULIFE  accomplishes 
immediately  what 
only  military  training 
or  a  long  course  in 
physical  culture  can 
accomplish. 

NULIFE  has  transformed  millions  of  round- 
shouldered,  narrow-chested  men  and  women 
Into  perfect  specimens  of physlcaldevelopment. 

NULIFE  gives  women  a  beau- 
tiful well-rounded  figure,  with  or 
without  a  corset.  » 
NULIFE  makes  children  grow 
strong  and  erect,  developing  them 
physically  and  mentally. 
NULIFE  formerly  sold  through 
agents  throughout  the  world  for 
$5.00.  Now  sent  direct  to  you 
by  mall  for $3.00 and  guaranteed 
that  It  will  do  all  that  is  claimed 
for  It. 

Send  your   height,    weight    and 
chest  measure  ( not  bust  measure) 
and  state  whether  male  or  female,  with  your  name  and 
address  plainly  written   to    receive  prompt  attention. 

Free  illustrated  booklet  on  ' '  What  Nulife  Will  Do 
For  You." 

Professor   Chas.  Munter 

NULIFE   COMPANY 

Dept.  101,  13-15  West  34th  St.,  near  5th  Ave., 

New  York  City. 


A  Happv 
Marriage 

Depends 

large ]  y  on  a  knowl- 

ol  the  whole  truth 

tut  self  and  sex  ;m<l  their 

Ion  to  life  and  health. 

nowledge  docs  not  come 

tlyot  itself,  nor  correct- 

inat  y  evit  yday  sources. 

Sexology 

by  William  II.  Walling^  .  /  .1/  .  .1/  D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Km  m  Ifldgfl    i    \  '"INK    M  ill  SI,  I  ' 

hi,'  .si     la  a  1        ••It  Have, 

I     ' 

i     Hi-  Son. 
Knowledge       1 1  I  out  I  Have, 

i  fount  V  ;''  ''' '  "  '"•''■ 

i  lit  i  \  nuni  M   la  -I Id  It 

i 

■«■■  i  M  11  '     Her  Pnuihtar. 

Medii  a  Ks  iwledfa  n  w  ifa  Bbo  Id  H 
Kli-h    Clnlh     IlinillnK,     Full     Cold    Slam|i,     lllu.l  rnlrd,    »2.00 
VVril**  t"r  "  <  Itbei  Peopled  Oihiiioi.i  "  in>t  Table  ofCoDtl 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  Dept.  B,     Phlla..  Pa. 


before  me.  The  worst  had  come.  Finally  I  plucked 
up  courage  to  ask  my  employer  when  he  wanted  me 
to  leave. 

"Leave?"  he  said.  "I  don't  want  you  to  leave. 
I  want  you  to  stay  right  here.  You  want  to  go  in 
for  yourself,  don't  you?  Well,  here  is  your  oppor- 
tunity." 

I  thought  it  over,  then  pointed  out  that  that  would 
scarcely  be  feasible  for  the  reason  that  others,  know- 
ing 1  had  been  in  this  man's  employ,  might  think  I 
favored  him  in  affording  him  advance  information 
concerning  the  reports.     He  agreed  that  I  was  right. 

I  had  some  S400  belonging  to  him  for  the  yearly 
subscriptions  of  the  farm  papers.  Before  I  had  a 
chance  to  return  it  he  said,  'You  take  that  as  ray 
contribution  toward  your  success." 

My  employer  became  my  first  subscriber  and  has 
since  continued  as  such,  tho  to-day  I  have  subscribers 
all  over  the  world,  even  so  far  away  as  Bombay, 
India. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 


Double-crossed. — The    Daffodil- 


'  Great 


pet- 
Got 


als!     Rosey,   old    chap,    what   happened    you? 
the  spotted  fever?" 

The  Rose  (fiercely) — "I've  been  Burbanke  !, 
that's  all."—  Puck. 

Experience  Enough. — "Your  mistress  tells  me, 
Jane,  that  you  wish  to  leave  and  become  an  attend- 
ant at  a  lunatic  asylum  of  all  places.  Why,  what 
experience  have  you  had?" 

"Well,  sir,  I've  been  here  three  years." — Sacred 
Heart  Review. 


Professor     "  I  certainly  must  get  this  umbrella 
refrained."  -Jugend  (Munich). 


Simple  Art  Rules.-  The  Munich  Jugend  has  dis- 

ed  five  new  signs  by  which  to  deteel  the  school 

to  which  a  paintei  belongs    (1)  It  he  le  sky 

gray  and  thi    >  ongsto  the  good  old 

chool;     1 -' 1    if   he    paints   the   sky   blue   and 
the  gr  1  j)   if  he  paints  the 

sky  green  and  the  grass  blue,  he  is  an  impressionist, 
(4)   if  hi  sky  yellow  and  the  crass  purple. 

the   sky  black  and 

ed,  be  shi  ol  great  decorative 

talent.      (  hri.stniu  Register. 


Referring  in  ii»-  Rib.     Woman-suffrage   Ad 

m)— "1    maintain    thai 
11    has    always    been    the    prime    factor    in    this 
world." 

I  m  1  1:  Joi    (blandly)  -"Oh,   1   don't  know.     In 
the  '  '  dug  woman  was  only  a  side  issui 

Judge. 


(EDUCATIONAL* 
Peekskill  Academy 

7£th  Year  begins  Sept.  22.    Over  3.000  Former  Students. 
'"    College  Preparatory.      Cottages  and  Dormitories. 

Enrollment  UPPER  SCHOOL,  (Ages  15-191  118 
(1908)       LOWER  SCHOOL,  (Age.  11-14)  41 
For  catalogue  address 
THE    PRINCIPALS,   Lock  Box   JL>,  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 


New  YORK,  New  York,  'XSi'l  Fifth  Avenue 

MRS.  HELEN   M.  SCOVILLE'S 

SCHOOL    FOR   GIRLS 

Classical  School.  Music,  Art,  Languages.  Home  care  and 
social  life.  Special  and  regular  studies.  Out-door  exer- 
cise.   Summer  Travel  Party,  sailing  June  6.  190s. 


Nkw  Jeksky,   Bordeutown-on-the-Delaware. 

BORDENTOWN   MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Our  first  aim  is  to  make  strong,  manly,  successful  men — physically, 
mentally,  morally.     College  and  business  preparation. 

Illustrated  book  an*!  school  paper. 
Rev.T.H.Lundon.A.M.,  D.  D.,  Prin.; Lieut. -Col  T.D.Landon,  Comm'd't 


STOCKBRIDGE  HALL        8thYEAR 

College  Preparatory  and  Home  School  for  Girls. 
ALICE  lit  I  IH  It,  A.M.  (Columbia),  Principal,  TAKHOl  Til,  ME. 

The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

TO  Fifth  Avenue,  IVew  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools  andfamilieg. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.     IVM.  O.  1MIATT,  Mgr. 

LOOK IX G   FOB  A  SCHOOL,  OH  CAMP! 

YOU  CAN  FIND  the  SCHOOL  WANTED 

by  writing  SCHOOL  AGENCY,  K26-41  Park  Row.  New  York 

SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING  ^™e^»Z 

embracing  prize  studies  by  a  number  of  practical 
teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Valuable 
introduction  by  James  M.  Greenwood,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  Cloth,  £1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.08.  Funk 
\  Wagnalls  Company.  New  York. 


Strong  Arms 


For    1  Oc  in  »tamp*  or  coin 

I  will  send  us  long  as  they  last,  one  of  my 
charts  showing  exercises  that  will  quickly 
build  up  shoulders,  units,  forearms, 
and  liimds  without  any  apparatus.     They 

are  beautifully  illustrated  with  twenty  half- 
tone cuts     Regular  price,  '25  cents. 

PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 
■U  Rarker  Bldg.  110  Weat  4-.'d  St.,  X.  T.  City 


JUST  READY 


A 


Manikin   Chart 


16  inches  high,  beautifully  lithographed  in  natural 
colors,  and  neatly  folded  and  mounted  in  a  cloth  book 
cover  10x7  inches.  All  the  organs  are  clearly  shown 
by  hinging  one  over  the  other  in  their  respective 
places  Kach  part  numbered  and  carefully  indexed. 
Invaluable  in  the  home  or  school. 

I.     Internal  Organs  of  Chest  and  Abdo- 
men    (21  organs  shown  1 
Muscular  System   (61  organs  shown). 
Circulatory  System  (51  organs  shown). 
Nervous  System  (31)  organs  shown). 
Skeleton  :  Internal  Organs  (104  organs 
shown). 


II. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 


OF    THE 


Human  System 

Cloth  cover.     Price,  $1.50  each 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Til  i'l  :i  rli  111  I  lie  i-  lo  Hi''  uric  acid  i» 

in)  win.  I,  ,  ,  meg  Rheum  itiam  and  Goul      External  remi 

,  ,    ,,  ,,  1,    iii.     1  .1  of  Hi>'  troubles.     Inr- 
tarlithine  does  not  upaet  the  stomach. 

K  Spotawood,  N   .1  .  physician  writes:  "Theae  caeee  (old 
chronii  -    the  very  kind  in  which  1 

Tail  iii-IIi  lilue.  with  tin'  happieat   resulta  to  both  pa- 
tient   111.I   im  Jelf." 


FREE  SAMPLE  r; 


■•XB88OH  A.  KOHKINS.  Dept  B.  98  I  niton  SI..  Now  York 
Sctle  Aurnts  in  itif  Tin'lnrlilhino  Co.) 
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Xot  Disappointed.— -It  is  worth  reviving,  that 
sweet  little  story  of  one  of  the  princely  grandsons 
who  asked  Qjeen  Victoria  for  a  sovereign  and  re- 
ceived instead  a  lecture  against  extravagance  in  the 
royal  handwriting.  The  boy  politely  thanked  her. 
"Dearest  Grandmama — I  received  your  letter,  and 
hope  you  will  not  think  I  was  disappointed  because 
you  could  not  send  me  any  money.  It  was  very 
kind  of  you  to  give  me  good  advice  I  sold  your 
letter  for  £4  10s." — Transcript. 


Parlous  Times. — "A  man  has  to  draw  it  fine 
these  days." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"  Staying  ten  minutes  after  office  hours  each  day 
will  probably  make  a  good  impression,  but  staying 
fifteen  is  liable  to  excite  suspicion  that  you  are 
monkeying  with  your  books." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


Xo  Chance  to  Talk. — Mrs.  Crimsonbeak — 
"John,  you  yawned  twice  while  we  were  calling  on 
that  lady." 

Mr.  Crimsonbeak — "Well,  dear,  you  didn't  ex- 
pect me  to  keep  my  mouth  closed  all  the  time,  did 
you?" — Yonkers  Statesman. 


The  Way  They  Do  It. — The  scientists  are  find- 
ing out  many  things  about  ancient  nations,  some  of 
which  may  be  true  and  some  not.  Inference  is  often 
advanced  as  fact.  Guesses  grow  into  possibilities, 
and  possibilities  into  probabilities  and  probabilities 
into  certainty.  Dr.  M.  G.  Kyle  tells  a  story  which 
illustrates  one  method  of  argument.  An  Assyriolo- 
gist  boasted  to  an  Egyptologist  that  "the  Assyrians 
understood  electric  telegraphy  because  we  have 
found  wire  in  Assyria."  "Oh,"  said  the  other,  "we 
have  not  found  a  scrap  of  wire  in  Egypt,  therefore 
we  know  the  Egyptians  understood  wireless  teleg- 
raphy."— Home  Herald. 


Stage  Presence  of  Mind. — The  Villain  (when 
the  cartridge  failed  to  explode). — "Take  that  lead 
pill  in  your  heart-rt,  curr-se  you!  By  George!  What 
a  wonderful  invention  these  new  noiseless  guns  are!" 
—Puck. 


Experienced. — "Never  mind,  dear,"  he  said,  re- 
assuringly, as  she  raised  her  sweet  face  from  his 
shoulder,  and  they  both  saw  the  white  blur  on  his 
coat;    "it  will  all  brush  off." 

"Oh,  Charlie,"  she  burst  out,  sobbing,  hiding  her 
face  again  upon  his  whitey  shoulder;  "  how  do  you 
know?" — Somerville  Journal. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

May  3. — Thirty  persons  are  arrested  in  Calcutta 
on  charges  of  being  implicated  in  a  plot  to  over- 
throw British  rule  in  India  and  murder  officials. 
Major  General  Sir  James  Willcocks  routs  the 
Afghan  bands  advancing  through  Khyber  Pass. 
It  is  reported  from  Lisbon  that  the  Government 
has  decided  not  to  prosecute  those  implicated 
in  the  assassination  of  the  King  .->nd  Crown 
Prince,  owing  to  the  prominence  of  the  persons 
involved. 

May  7. — Premier  Asquith  presents  the  budget  to 
the  House  of  Commons;  he  recommends  that 
old-age  pensions  be  provided  from  the  national 
treasury  and  that  the  duty  on  sugar  be  reduced. 

Domestic. 

General. 

May  1 — The  Federal  Treasury  statement  for  April 
shows  an  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts 
of  nearly  $16,000,000. 

May  5. — Union  Pacific  stockholders  authorize  the 
diiectors  to  issue  $100,000,000  in  bonds. 

May  6. — The  battleship  fleet  arrives  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Washington. 

Mav  2 — The  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropria- 
tion Bill  is  passed  by  the  Senate. 

A  bill  appropriating  $250,000  for  relief  of  suf- 
ferers from  tornadoes  in  the  South  is  passed  by 
the  House. 

May  6.— A  Child  Labor  Bill  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  passed  by  the  Senate. 


Do  Your  Own  Typewriting 


Y 


OUR  letters  and  all  your  other  matter  must  be  type- 
written these  days  or  people  will  think  you  are  away 
behind  the  times.  Nobody  likes  to  puzzle  over  hand 
writing.  A  typewriter  will  also  save  your  time  and  make  easy 
what  is  very  slow  and  tedious  work  with  pen.  Every  woman 
and  boy  and  girl  should  have  a  typewriter,  as  well  as  every 
business  and  professional  man.  A  typewriter  teaches  you  to 
be  neat  and  makes  you  careful  of  your  spelling,  grammar  and 
punctuation.     Everybody  cannot  afford  a  $1  00  machine,  but 

Everybody  Can  Afford  the  Junior 

and  anybody  can  learn  to  operate  it.  Don't  think  that  the 
Junior  is  a  plaything  because  it  costs  only  $15.  The  Junior 
does  neat,  beautiful  work  that  cannot  be  told  from  the  work 
of  the  #100  machines.  It  takes  sizes  of  paper  just  as  large, 
and  it  has  the  same  Universal  Keyboard,  with  84  characters 
in  all — six  more  than  some  big  machines.  Makes  two  carbon 
copies.  Writes  in  sight.  Built  of  best  pressed  chilled  steel 
to  withstand  hard  usage  of  a  lifetime.  Wonderfully  simple 
and  compact,  it  can  be  carried  about  as  easily  as  a  camera,  it 
can  be  set  anywhere  while  you  are  using  it,  and  it  can  be 
tucked  away  anywhere  when  you  are  not  using  it. 

A    Real,    Practical    Business   Machine 
THE  JUNIOR  TYPEWRITER 

Young  People 

can  make  money  with  the  Junior  at 
home  by  doing  writing  for  other 
people.  The  best  present  you  could 
give  them.  It  will  make  the  boy 
business-like,  and  eive  him  a  big  lead 
over  his  fellows.  The  girl  who  learns 
to  operate  the  Junior  can  take  a  po- 
sition and  use  any  standard  machine. 


Harvest  for  Salesmen 
The  Junior  is  demonstrated  on  sight. 
Everybody  falls  in  love  with  it.  Ev 
erybody  gladly  pays  its  small  price 
Most    wonderful    money-maker   on 
market.  Liberal  terms  assure  you  ot 
large  sums  weekly      Business   will 
quickly  grow  so  that  you  will  open  an 
office  and  employ  girl  demonstrators. 

Send  for  a  Junior  This  Very  Day 

To  own  one  of  these  compact,  thoroughly  practical,  beautiful 
little  machines  will  give  you  constant  pleasure.  Send  $15  in 
bank  draft,  registered  letter  or  express  or  post-office  money  or- 
der. The  machine  will  be  shipped  express  prepaid  the  same 
day.  You  run  no  risk.  If  you  don't  like  the  machine  send  it  back 
and  your  money  will  be  returned  at  once.  Write  anyway  for 
our  booklet  which  tells  about  the  Junior.  Do  it  now.  Address 

JUNIOR  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

102  Worth  Street,  New  York 
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NO  NEW  BL^BES;S;J*a-ANNUALr 
ONE  RAZOR  hASTS^^^mj^ 


Write  for  booklet, "  Hints  on  Shaving,"  stating  your  dealer's  name,  and  whether 
or  not  he  handles  the  Carbo  Magnetic  Razor :— We  will  then  arrange  so  that 
you  can  test  one  for  30  days   without  obligation  on  your  part  to  purchase. 


Hollow 

Ground 

as  illustrated 

$2.50 


Set  of  two 

in  leather 

case 

$5.50 


Firm  of 

A.  t.  SILBERSTEIN, 

445-447  Broadway,  New  York 


Double  con- 
cave for 
beavy  beards 

$3.00 


Carbo- 

Magnetic 

Strop 

$1.00 
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#^  Just  the  Book  for  International  S.  S.  Lessons.    July— Dec,  1908 

T5he  ROYAL  HOUSES 
of  ISRAEL  AND  JUDAH 

An  Interwoven  History  and  Harmony  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles.     By  Prof. 
Ge>  irge  ( ).  Litt  le,  1  >.  I  >. ,  Pr<  >fess<  >r  of  Pastoral  Theology,  Howard  University,  Washington. 

A  labor-saving  proposition  for  the  preacher  and  Bible  student.     That  is  what 
Prof.  <  teorge  <  >.  Little's  "A  Harmony  of  Samuel,  Kings  and  Chronicles"  is. 

IT  IS  UNIQUE  IN  THIS,  THAT 


I.  It  is  (lie  first  and  only  interwoven  history 
of  this  period.  cciiiaininK  ail  of  the  two  Samuels, 
tin'  two  Kings,  and  the  two  Chronicles  (except  Gene- 
alogies In  I.  Chronicles),  ami  parts  of  four  other 
bonks  arranged  In  one 
comprehensive  Btory  of 
the  Hebrew  Monarchy. 


II.  II  is  the  only 
Harmony  of  parallel 
passages  arranged  in 
parrallel  columns  line 
by  line,  showing  to  the 
eye,  by  blank  spaces 
aiul  parentheses,  the 
omissions,  varial  ions, 
and  disagreements  of 
the  different  accounts. 

III.  it  is  the  first 
and  only  combination 
of  Interwoven  History 
and  Harmony  on  op- 
posite pages  corres- 
ponding to  each  other 


SPECIAL  OFFER 
OPEN  TILL  JUNE  15th 


Homiletic  Review 

one  full  year    -    $3.00 

Royal  Houses  of 
Israel  and  Judah    3.00 

$6.00 

BOTH  FOR  $3.00 


line  for  line.  The  student  can,  by  glancing  at  the 
opposite  page,  substantiate  and  verify  the  history 
that  is  interwoven  from  the  variant  sources  in 
each  separate  paragraph  or  sentence. 

IV.  It  is  presented 
in  modern  literary 

form,  doing  away  with 
the  arbitrary  divisions 
of  chapter  and  verse. 

V.  It  is  a  complete, 
conservative  and  con- 
nected story  of  the 
royal  houses  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  t  h  at  at- 
tracts interest  and  helps 
to  a  clear  view  of  the 
period  as  separated  nar- 
ratives cannot  do. 


"I  regard  it  as  ex- 
tremely valuable ;  done 
with  painstaking  schol- 
arship ;  facing  fairly  the 
problems  in  the  case, and 
affording  a  precious  aid 
to  Biblical  students." — 
Teuais  S.  Hamlin,  D.D. 


SIGN  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TO-DAY 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-00  East  23d  Street,  New  York 

Oi  nlh  mi  ii  .— I  accept  your  offer  of  "The  Homi- 
letic Review"  iSi.iH))  one  year  and  "The  Royal 
Houses  Of  Israel  and  Judah,"  cloth  (13.00),  both  for 
13.00,  which  amount  I  enclose  herewith.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  If  the  work  is  unsatisfactory  for  any 
reason,  I  may  return  it  to  you  within  five  days,  and 
my  remittance  will  be  refunded  and  my  subscrip- 
tion cancelled. 

Name 

L.D. 

May  If,  ns       .  |  ,uirt  ss 

Date City 

State 


WE  WILL  GIVE  THIS  UNIQUE, 
HELPFUL  AND  TIMELY  BOOK, 
the  regular  price  of  which  is  $3.00, 
and  THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW 
($3.00),  six  dollar's  worth  for  the 
price  of  one  year's  subscription  for 
4 'The  Review,"  $3.00.  "The  Homi- 
letic Review"  is  the  only  original, 
high -class  homiletic  periodical  in 
the  world. 

Remember  the  Sunday  School  les- 
sons from  July  to  December  this 
year,  are   in    Samuel    and    Kings. 


These  Two  Books  Will  Help  You  Write  Good  English 


The  Preparation  of 
Manuscripts  for  the  Printer 

Contains    directions    to   authors 
on  the  manner  of  preparing  copy, 
tine;  proofs,  and  notes  on  sub- 
mitting inanusi  ripts  for  publication! 


A  DESK-BOOK  OF 
ERRORS  IN  ENGLISH 

It  treats  the  hundred  and  one 
questions  that  arise  in  daily  speech 
and  correspondence  which  are   not 

touched  on  by  the  dictionary. 


'The  New  Yuri;  livening  Mtiil   "  Is  at     ^H    rffav  ^al       ^1         ^he   New   York    Times:     "The   scope 
i  lie  most  exhaustive  and  l!ie  most      ^H      Kffl        ^F       and  plan  of  the  volume,  which  is  of  li.mdv 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  NATION  CONTEMPLATES  ITS 
WASTEFULNESS 

A  DIRECTORS' meeting  of  the  great  political  and  economic 
^*-  corporation  known  as  the  United  States  of  America,"  of 
which  "the  stockholders  are  the  87,000,000  people  of  this  country," 
is  Mr.  James  J.  Hill's  apt  characterization  of  the  momentous  White 
House  Conference  of  last  week.  To  this  Conference  President 
Roosevelt  brought  together  forty-four  Governors  and  some  five 
hundred  other  representative  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Union — in- 
cluding Cabinet  officers,  Supreme-Court  justices,  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives, and  experts  in  various  lines  of  science  and  industry — to 
"consider  the  question  of  the  conservation  and  use  of  the  great 
fundamental  sources  of  wealth  of  this  nation."  The  occasion  for 
the  meeting,  explains  the  President  in  his  opening  address,  "lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  natural  resources  of  our  country  are  in  danger 
of  exhaustion  if  we  permit  the  old  wasteful  methods  of  exploiting 
them  longer  to  continue."  The  question  of  their  conservation,  he 
therefore  believes,  "is  the  most  weighty  question  now  before  the 
people  of  the  United  States."  For  this  reason,  and  because  never 
before  in  our  history  have  the  nation's  Chief  Executive  and  the  Chief 
Executives  of  the  Commonwealths  composing  the  nation  thus  gath- 
ered for  counsel,  this  meeting  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House 
is  generally  acknowledged  by  the  press  to  be  a  matter  of  vast  poten- 
tiality and  historic  significance.  "A  historic  event — a  new  depar- 
ture in  government,"  exclaims  The  Wall  Street  Joiirnalj  and  some 
of  the  Washington  correspondents  describe  it  as  "epoch-making." 
It  "  promises  to  assist  materially  in  the  development  of  the  art  of 
popular  government  in  our  great  federation  of  States,"  remarks  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  while  the  Philadelphia  Press  hails  it  as 
"the  work  of  a  man  who  thinks  nationally."  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  pays  its  tribute  with  less  semblance  of  spontaneity 
when  it  admits  that  "this  is  distinctly  a  case  where  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
love  of  the  spectacular  and  skill  in  advertising  have  proved  of 
public  advantage."  The  New  York  Sun  is  the  only  paper  we  yet 
have  seen  which  holds  absolutely  aloof  from  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  occasion.  At  the  head  of  its  editorial  column  it  quotes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  assembled  Governors  the  now  famous  phrase,  "  Let 
us  alone"  ;  and  it  goes  on  to  suggest  that  "mischievous  possibili- 
ties "  lurk  in  the  conference.  The  Sun  questions  the  need  of  de- 
veloping a  "complementary  system  of  transportation  by  water" 
(which  is  part  of  the  program  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Commis- 
sion) while  the  railroads  are  bemoaning  their  idle  freight-cars. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  press  dwell  only  upon  the  larger  aspects 
of  the  subject,  and  many  echo  the  prediction  of  the  Harrisburg 
Telegraph  that  "  altho  the  Conference  is  without  executive  author- 


ity, its  deliberations  will  undoubtedly  have  a  far-reaching  influence 
on  the  course  of  legislation  in  various  States."  The  conclusions 
of  this  Conference,  said  one  of  the  speakers,  "will  carry  a  weight 
greater  than  legislatures  can  impart,  a  force  that  even  courts  could 
not  strengthen,  because  they  will  not  be  subject  to  repeal,"  and 
because  "they  will  represent  a  truly  national  opinion." 

No  editorial  comments  can  reflect  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
gathering  as  accurately  as  will  a  few  quotations  from  some  of  the 
principal  addresses.  The  President,  in  an  opening  speech,  which 
some  papers  call  the  most  momentous  of  all  his  public  addresses, 
said  in  part : 

"  The  growth  of  this  nation  by  leaps  and  bounds  makes  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  important  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Its  growth  has  been  due  to  the  rapid  development,  and,  alas !  that 
it  should  be  said,  to  the  rapid  destruction,  of  our  natural  resources. 
Nature  has  supplied  to  us  in  the  United  States,  and  still  supplies 
to  us,  more  kinds  of  resources  in  a  more  lavish  degree  than  has 
ever  been  the  case  at  any  other  time  or  with  any  other  people. 
Our  position  in  the  world  has  been  attained  by  the  extent  and 
thoroughness  of  the  control  we  have  achieved  over  nature  ;  but  we 
are  more,  and  not  less,  dependent  upon  what  she  furnishes  than  at 
any  previous  time  of  history  since  the  days  of  primitive  man.  .  .  . 

"This  nation  began  with  the  belief  that  its  landed  possessions 
were  illimitable  and  capable  of  supporting  all  the  people  who 
might  care  to  make  our  country  their  home  ;  but  already  the  limit 
of  unsettled  land  is  in  sight,  and  indeed  but  little  land  fitted  for 
agriculture  now  remains  unoccupied  save  what  can  be  reclaimed 
by  irrigation  and  drainage.  We  began  with  an  unapproached  heri- 
tage of  forests  ;  more  than  half  of  the  timber  is  gone.  We  began 
with  coal-fields  more  extensive  than  those  of  any  other  nation  and 
with  iron  ores  regarded  as  inexhaustible,  and  many  experts  now 
declare  that  the  end  of  both  iron  and  coal  is  in  sight. 

"The  mere  increase  in  our  consumption  of  coal  during  1907  over 
1906  exceeded  the  total  consumption  in  1876,  the  centennial  year. 
The  enormous  stores  of  mineral  oil  and  gas  are  largely  gone.  Our 
natural  waterways  are  not  gone,  but  they  have  been  so  injured  by 
neglect  and  by  the  division  of  responsibility  and  utter  lack  of  sys- 
tem in  dealing  with  them  that  there  is  less  navigation  on  them  now 
than  there  was  fifty  years  ago.  Finally,  we  began  with  soils  of  un- 
exampled fertility  and  we  have  so  impoverished  them  by  injudi- 
cious use  and  by  failing  to  check  erosion  that  their  crop-producing 
power  is  diminishing  instead  of  increasing.  In  a  word,  we  have 
tl  ughtlessly,  and  to  a  large  degree  unnecessarily,  diminished  the 
resources  upon  which  not  only  our  prosperity  but  the  prosperity  of 
our  children  must  always  depend." 

These  natural  resources,  as  the  President  went  on  to  say,  can 
be  divided  into  two  sharply  distinguished  classes,  according  as 
they  are  or  are  not  capable  of  renewal.  Our  supplies  of  coal,  oil, 
gas,  and  metals  can  not  renew  themselves,  and  must  ultimately  be 
exhausted.     The  problem  in  regard  to  this  class  is  to  find  less 
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OUR  NATIONAL  BOARD 


This  photograph  was  taken  in  front  of  the  White  House.  It  is  composed  as  follows:  First  row  (seated),  from  left  to  right:  Gov.  Harris  of  Ohio,  Gov.  Hughes 
banks,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  Mr.  Justice  White,   Mr.  Justice  McKenna,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  Mr.  Justice  Day,  Mr.   Justice  Moody,  Secretary 

Second  row  (standing),  from  lei t  to  right:  Gov.  Post  of  Porto  Rico,  Gov.  Proctor  of  Vermont,  Gov.  Fort  of  New  Jersey,  Gov.  Blanchard  of  Louisiana,  Gov. 
Glenn  of  North  Carolina.  Gov.  Deneen  of  Illinois,  Gov   Warner  of  Michigan,  Gov.   Hanly  of  Indiana,  Gov.  Comer  of  Alabama,  Gov.  ISrooks  of  Wyoming,  Gov. 

Third  row,  left  to  right:  General  Mackenzie.  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  Congressman  Burton  of  Ohio,  Senator  Bankhead,  Doctor  Magee  of  the 
Floyd  of  New  Hampshire,  Gov.  Willson  of  Kentucky,  Gov.  Swanson  of  Virginia,  Gov.  Crawford  of  South  Dakota,  Gov.  Stuart  of  Pennsylvania,  ex. -Gov.  Hill  of 

Fourth  row,  left  to  right:     Mr.  Shipp,  secretary  of  the  Conference,  Gifford  Pinchot,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Forestry,  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  F.  H.   Newell,  Chief  of 


wasteful  processes  for  their  extraction  and  use.  On  the  other  hand, 
"the  soil,  the  forests,  the  waterways  "  fall  in  the  second  class  of 
resources,  namely,  "those  which  can  not  only  be  used  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  leave  them  undiminished  for  our  children,  but  can  actu- 
ally be  improved  by  wise  use."     To  quote  further: 

"No  wise  use  of  a  farm  exhausts  its  fertility.  So  with  the  forests. 
We  are  over  the  verge  of  a  timber  famine  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
unpardonable  for  the  nation  or  the  States  to  permit  any  further 
cutting  of  our  timber  save  in  accordance  with  a  system  which  will 
pn>\  ide  that  the  next  generation  shall  see  the  timber  increased  in- 
stead of  diminished.  Moreover,  we  can  add  enormous  tracts  of 
the  most  valuable  possible  igricultural  land  to  the  national  domain 
by  irrigation  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions,  and  by  drainage  of 
great  tracts  of  swamp  land  in  the  humid  regions.  We  can  enor- 
mously increase  our  transportation  facilities  l>\  the  canalization  <  I 
our  rivers  so  as  to  complete  a  great  system  of  waterways  on  the 
I'. H  ific,  Atlantic,  and  Gulf  coasts  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
from  the  Great  Plains  to  the  Alleghenies  and  from  the  Northern 
lakes  to  the  mouth  oi  the  mighty  Father  of  Waters.      but  all  t! 

various  uses  ot  our  natural  resources  are  socloselj  connected  that 
they  should  be  coordinated,  and  should  be  treated  as  part  of  one 
coherent  plan  and  not  in  haphazard  and  piecemeal  fashion 

"  In  the  past  we  have  admitted  the  right  of  the  individual  to  in- 
jure the  future  of  the  Republic  for  Ins  own  present  profit.  The 
time  has  a >ine  for  a  change." 

Mr.  Andrew  <  larnegie,  on  the  subj  ■  mservation  of  ores 

and  minerals,  presented  some  startling  statistics.  Unless  we 
change  our  present  wasteful  methods  oi  mining,  or  unless  "some 

industrial    revolution  comes   which   can    not    now   be   foreseen"   he 

predicted  that  our  original  heritage  ol  coal  "will  be  gone  before 

the  end  ol  the  next  century,  say.  two  hundred  years  hence."  A 
Suggestive  possibility,  however,  is  indicated  in  the  closing  sen- 
tences of  the  following  pass  i 


"Still  more  wasteful  than  our  processes  of  mining  are  our 
methods  of  consuming  coal.  Of  all  the  coal  burned  in  the  power 
plants  of  the  country,  not  more  than  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  the 
potential  energy  is  actually  used  ;»the  remaining  90  per  cent,  to  95 
per  cent,  is  absorbed  in  rendering  the  smaller  fraction  available  in 
actual  work.  In  direct  heating  the  loss  is  less,  but  in  electric  heat- 
ing and  lighting  it  is  much  more — indeed,  in  ordinary  electric-light 
plants  hardly  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent.,  one  five-hundredth  part, 
of  the  energy  of  the  coal  is  actually  utilized.  There  is  at  present 
no  known  remedy  for  this.  .  .  .  We  are  not  without  hope,  however, 
of  discoveries  that  may  yet  enable  man  to  convert  potential  into 
mechanical  energy  direct,  avoiding  this  fearful  waste.  If  that  day 
ever  come,  our  coal  supply  might  be  considered  unending." 

Our  supply  of  iron  ore.  according  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  can  last,  at 
the  present  increasing  rate  of  consumption,  less  than  one  hundred 
years.  lb'  sees  light,  however,  in  the  fact  that  the  growing  use  of 
concrete  tends  to  lessen  the  great  demand  for  iron  for  structural 
purposes;  and  he  predicts  that  the  discovery  of  new  alloys  will 
further  check  the  drain  upon  our  iron  supply.  But  "  no  single  step 
open  to  us  to-day."  lie  asserts,  would  do  more  to  conserve  both  our 
coal  and  iron  than  "the  substitution  of  water-carriage  for  rail-car- 
riage wherever  practicable,  and  the  careful  adjustment  of  the  one 
to  the  other  throughout  the  country."  This  he  explained  as 
IoMmws : 

"Moving  1,000  tons  of  heavy  freight  by  rail  requires  an  So  ton 
locomotive  and  twenty-live  20-ton  steel  cars  (each  of  40-ton  capac- 
ity ).  or  580  tons  of  iron  and  steel,  with  an  average  of.  say.  ten 
miles  of  double  track  (with  90-pound  rails),  or  ',17  tons  additional; 
so  that,  including  switches,  hogs,  tish-plates,  spikes,  and  other  in- 
cidentals, the  carriage  requires  the  use  of  an  equal  weight  of  metal. 
The  same  freight  may  be  moved  by  water  by  means  of  100  to  250 
tons  of  metal,  so  that  the  substitution  of  water-carriage  for  rail- 
carriage  would  reduce  the  consumption  of  iron  by  three-fourths  to 
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of  New  York,  Gov.  Davidson  of  Wisconsin,  Andrew  Carnegie,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  James  J.   Hill,  John  Mitchell,  President  Roosevelt,    Vice-President  Fair- 

Cortelyou,  Secretary  Bonaparte. 

Burke  of  North  Dakota,  Gov.  Folk  of  Missouri,    Mr.  Norris  of  Montana,  Gov.  Hoch  of  Kansas,  Gov.  Woodruff  of  Connecticut,  Gov.  Higgins  of  Rhode  Island,  Gov. 

Buchtel  of  Colorado,  Gov.  Gooding  of  Idaho,  Gov.  Noel  of  Mississippi,  Gov.  Hoggatt  of  Alaska. 

Agricultural  Department,  Gov.  Kibbeyof  Arizona,  Gov.  Ansel  of  South  Carolina,  Gov.  Cutler  of  Utah,  Gov.  Lea  of  Delaware,  Gov.  Dawson  of  West  Virginia,  Gov. 

Maine.  Gov.  Frear  of  Hawaii. 

the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  Henry  T.  Clark,  Thomas  Pence,  Gov.  Currey  of  New  Mexico,  Gov.  Johnson  of  Minnesota. 


seven-eighths  in  this  department.  At  the  same  time  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  for  motive  power  would  be  reduced  50  to  75  per  cent., 
with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  coal  required  for  smelting." 

Other  checks  upon  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal  supply  are  sug- 
gested in  the  following  passage  : 

"Naturalists  tell  us  that  coal  is  a  reservoir  of  solar  energy  stored 
up  in  ages  past,  and  that  the  same  is  partly  true  also  of  other 
chemically  complex  substances,  including  ores.  The  sun-motor 
still  runs ;  its  rays  render  the  globe  habitable,  and  may  yet  be 
made  to  produce  power  through  solar  engines,  or  may  be  concen- 
trated in  furnaces — as  in  the  Portuguese  priest's  heliophore  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition,  with  its  temperature  of  6,ooo°  F.,  in  which 
a  cube  of  iron  evaporated  like  a  snowball  in  a  Bessemer  converter. 
The  sun  helps  to  raise  the  tides,  which  some  day  will  be  harnessed. 
.  .  .  It  is  only  within  the  past  decade  that  electrical  transmission 
has  made  water-power  generally  available  for  driving  machinery, 
for  smelting,  and  for  moving  trains,  and  has  at  the  same  time 
created  a  new  market  for  copper ;  yet  it  is  a  safe  forecast  that  this 
method  of  using  solar  energy  (for  such  water  is  as  the  product  of 
sun-heat)  will  soon  affect  the  constantly  increasing  drain  on  our 
coal.  And  just  as  the  woods  and  the  ores  and  the  mineral  fuels 
have  become  sources  of  wealth  and  power  within  our  memory,  so 
will  become  the  running  waters  within  a  few  years  !  " 

"The  greatest  asset  we  have  in  the  United  States  is  our  soil," 
said  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson,  "and  we  are  destroying  that 
as  promptly  as  we  can."  The  importance  of  conserving  this  asset 
was  convincingly  presented  to  the  Conference  by  Mr.  James  J.  Hill. 
More  ruinous  even  than  the  unprevented  erosion  which  has  reduced 
to  permanent  sterility  millions  of  once  fertile  acres  in  the  East 
and  South,  said  Mr.  Hill,  is  the  universal  and  constant  process  of 
soil  exhaustion  due  to  unscientific  methods  of  agriculture.  In  no 
other  important  country  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  Russia, 
according  to  this  speaker,  is  agriculture  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  in  our 


own.  The  farmer's  return  per  acre  is  diminishing  for  the  country 
at  large,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  soils  should  "either  increase  or 
maintain  their  productivity  indefinitely  under  proper  cultivation." 
To  quote  further  : 

"The  two  remedies  are  as  well  ascertained  as  is  the  evil.  Rota- 
tion of  crops  and  the  use  of  fertilizers  act  as  tonics  upon  the  soil. 
We  might  expand  our  resources  and  add  billions  of  dollars  to  our 
national  wealth  by  conserving  soil  resources,  instead  of  exhaust- 
ing them  as  we  have  the  forests  and  the  contents  of  the  mines. 

"Nearly  36  per  cent,  of  our  people  are  engaged  directly  in  agri- 
culture. But  all  the  rest  depend  upon  it.  In  the  last  analysis, 
commerce,  manufactures,  our  home  market,  every  form  of  activity 
runs  back  to  the  bounty  of  the  earth  by  which  every  worker,  skilled 
and  unskilled,  must  be  fed  and  by  which  his  wages  are  ultimately 
paid.  The  farm  products  of  the  United  States  in  1906  were  val- 
ued at  $6,794,000,000,  and  in  1907  at  $7,412,000,000.  ...  Of  our 
farm  areas  only  one-half  is  improved.  It  does  not  produce  one- 
half  of  what  it  could  be  made  to  yield  ;  not  by  some  complex  sys- 
tem of  intensive  culture,  but  merely  by  ordinary  care  and  industry 
intelligently  applied.  It  is  the  capital  upon  which  alone  we  can 
draw  through  all  the  future,  but  the  amount  of  the  draft  that  will 
be  honored  depends  upon  the  care  and  intelligence  given  to  its  cul- 
tivation. Were  any  statesman  to  show  us  how  to  acid  $7,000,000,- 
000  annually  to  our  foreign  trade,  it  would  be  the  sensation  of  the 
hour.  The  way  to  do  this  in  agriculture  is  open.  Our  share  in 
thn  increase  would  not  be  the  percentage  of  profit  allowed  by  suc- 
cessful trading,  but  the  entire  capital  sum.  On  the  other  side 
stands  the  fact  that  the  unappropriated  area  suited  to  farm  pur- 
poses is  almost  gone,  and  that  we  have  been  for  the  last  century 
reducing  the  producing  power  of  the  country.  Nowhere  in  the 
range  of  national  purposes  is  the  reward  for  conservation  of  a 
national  resource  so  ample.  Nowhere  is  the  penalty  of  neglect  so 
threatening." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  points  out  a  specific  instance  of  what 
might   be  achieved   by  the    cooperation    of    Federal    and    State 
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governments  in  the  case  of  the  Ohio  River,  whose  floods  in  some 
years  cause  a  damage  placed  at  $100,000,000.     We  read  : 

icat  aYeas,  where  there  should  be  factory  plants  and  vil- 
lages, there  are  none,  because  of  periodical  floods.  If  the  water 
were  distributed  through  the  year  there  would  always  be  nine  feet 
clear  for  navigation  over  the  whole  river.  This  is  lacking  over 
much  of  the  course  much  of  the  time.  The  fall  of  the  rivers  which 
make  up  the  Ohio,  and  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Ohio,  if  used 
through  dams,  would  develop  3,000,000  horse-power. 

"  Here  are  three  great  losses  on  a  single  river  system,  losses  from 
flood,  losses  from  higher  freights  due  to  lack  of  river  navigation 
the  year  around,  and  lost  horse-power. 

"Could  this  be  saved?  Mr.  M.  O.  Leighton  [chief  hydrographer 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey],  in  a  report  made  to  the 
Inland  Waterways  Commission,  shows  that  it  can  be.  All  that  is 
needed  is  a  comprehensive  plan  covering  six  States — Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee — across 
which  the  rivers  that  make  up  the  Ohio  run. 

"Given  such  a  plan,  reservoirs  could  be  built  for  $125, 000,- 
000,  taking  the  cost  of  like  reservoirs  elsewhere.  These  would 
hold  the  surplus  flood-water  and  save  the  destruction  from 
floods.  The  water  would  be  turned  on  as  needed  and  nine  feet 
deep  be  kept  all  the  year  around.  The  rental  of  the  horse- 
power, at  520  per  horse-power 
per  year,  would  bring  about 
$60,000,000. 

"As  The  Engineering  News 
says,  if  the  ninety-seven  reser- 
voirs needed  cost  $250,000,000, 
the  result  would  pay  lavish 
profits  and  save  15,000,000  tons 
of  coal  a  year." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  Con- 
vention it  was  decided  that  a 
similar  meeting  of  Governors 
will  be  held  next  year,  when 
the  question  of  a  permanent  or- 
ganization will  be  considered. 
It  is  understood  that  among 
the  topics  to  be  discust  next  year 
will  be  extradition,  the  stand- 
ardization of  laws  on  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  taxation,  and 


police  power.  The  press  seem  much  interested  in  the  idea  of  a 
"  House  of  Governors,"  and  in  this  connection  attach  great  impor- 
tance to  Secretary  Root's  address  to  the  Conference,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  said  : 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibits  the  States  from 
making  any  agreement  with  each  other  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  but  you  can  make  any  number  of  agreements  with  the 
consent  of  Congress.  ...  I  regard  this  meeting  as  marking  a 
new  departure — the  beginning  of  an  era  in  which  the  States  of 
the  Union  will  exercise  their  reserved  powers  upon  a  higher  plane 
of  patriotism  and  love  of  country  than  has  ever  existed  before." 


TAKT'S    BOOMERS  WILL   NEVER    BE   HAPPY   TILL  THEY  GET 
SOMETHING  LIKE   THIS. 

— Le  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


THE  MAROONED  ARTILLERY  OFFICER 

NATIONAL  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
veteran  artillery  officer  exiled  to  a  deserted  fort  in  the  wilds 
of  Arizona,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad-station, 
seventy-five  miles  from  the  nearest  surgeon,  housed  in  quarters 
that  are  too  dilapidated  to  keep  out  the  wind,  rain,  snow,  and  sleet, 
and  that  are  insanitary  to  the  point  of  being  a  menace  to  health, 

all  for  the  crime  of  ill-temper. 
The  officer  is  Col.  W.  F.  Stew- 
art, of  the  Coast  Artillery,  and 
his  exile  to  Arizona,  it  appears 
from  the  official  correspond- 
ence, is  intended  to  induce  him 
to  retire  from  the  Army,  where 
he  is  regarded  as  a  trouble- 
maker. 

We  have  not  seen  any  news- 
paper that  advocates  his  restor- 
ation to  the  command  of  a 
garrison,  but  several  are  insist- 
ing that  he  should  have  the 
benefit  of  a  fair  trial,  and  not 
be  punished  in  this  unusual 
manner  without  a  chance  to 
defend  himself.  The  New- 
York  Sun   thinks   the  case   "is 


A  CAREFUL   M   USE. 

—  Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


HE'S    NBARL1    GOT   HUR. 

—  McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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IN   A   BAD  WAY. 

-De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


GETTING  TOGETHER  ON  CURRENCY. 

— Bowers  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 


THE   VICISSITUDES  OF   A   CURRENCY   BILL. 


enough  to  inspire  positive  disgust  with  government  by  feeling, 
and  make  one  long  for  the  pre-Rooseveltian  days  when  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  obtained  in  favor  of  every  man  "  :  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  thinks  the  "worst  side  of  the  incident" 
is  the  spectacle  of  our  Chief  Executive  "denying  an  officer  the 
right  to  a  trial  by  his  peers."     Says  the  Baltimore  Sun  : 

"No  man  should  be  condemned  unheard.  Every  man,  even  tho 
he  is  an  army  officer,  subject  to  the  orders  of  his  superiors  in  rank, 
is  entitled  to  a  fair  trial  before  he  is  condemned  and  punished. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  is  continually  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  the  'square  deal. '  The  officer's  friends  now  demand 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief  a  square  deal  for  Colonel  Stewart. 
And  Senator  Rayner,  who  gained  national  reputation  by  his  de- 
fense of  Admiral  Schley,  also  the  subject  of  persecution  in  high 
quarters,  should  see  to  it  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  made  to  come  out 
in  the  open,  cease  what  looks  like  a  petty  and  cruel  persecution, 
and  adopt  a  straightforward,  manly  course  toward  a  subordinate 
whose  lips  are  sealed  and  who  can  not  defend  himself  from  a 
campaign  of  innuendo." 

The  most  authoritative  and  enlightening  comments  on  the  case 
appear  in  the  President's  letter  to  Senator  Rayner,  who  is  cham- 
pioning the  Colonel's  cause,  and  the  Senator's  reply  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  The  President  says  that  Colonel  Stewart  "is  a 
nuisance  in  the  service,  being  both  incompetent  and  temperamen- 
tally unfit  to  exercise  command  over  enlisted  men,  or  to  control 
other  officers,  or  to  behave  with  propriety  when  brought  in  contact 
with  civilians."  The  Colonel  declines  to  retire  unless  made  a 
brigadier-general,  which  the  President  declares  he  is  "grossly  un- 
fit "  to  be,  so  the  present  punishment  was  devised  to  force  him  to 
retire.  The  idea  of  a  court-martial  was  rejected  "for  the  reason 
that  while  a  court-martial  would  undoubtedly  award  some  punish- 
ment, it  would  fall  short  of  what  was  really  needed,  the  separation 
of  Colonel  Stewart  from  active  service."  "If  he  had  consented  to 
retire,"  the  President  adds,  "there  would  have  been  no  punishment 
at  all,  and  what  of  punishment  has  occurred  has  been  purely  owing 
to  the  insistence  of  the  Colonel  himself,  tho  he  has  been  not  only 
a  very  inefficient,  but  a  pernicious  officer,  that  he  should  be  retired 
as  a  brigadier-general."     Further  : 

"Criticism  has  been  made  of  this  "action  by  people  who  desire 
that  'mercy  '  should  be  shown  to  Colonel  Stewart,  or  who  speak  as 
if  he  had  been  'tyrannized'  over.  In  effect  this  criticism  is  a  de- 
mand that  Colonel  Stewart  be  kept  in  some  position  where  he  can 


himself  tyrannize  over  subordinates  who  are  helpless  to  resist  this 
tyranny  unless  it  becomes  overt  to  a  degree  which  he  has  been  care- 
ful not  to  permit.  The  very  persons  who  are  apt  to  clamor  against 
corrective  measures  when  employed  against  enlisted  men  who  need 
them,  or  to  be  jealous  of  the  actions  of  officers  of  the  Army  when 
the  right  is  on  their  side  in  controversies  with  civilians,  have  now 
demanded  improper  favoritism  for  Colonel  Stewart,  altho  his  is  a 
case  in  which  the  officer  has  really  treated  enlisted  men  and 
subordinate  officers  improperly,  and  has  in  actual  fact  behaved 
improperly  toward  civilians." 

The  President  details  several  cases  where  Colonel  Stewart  be- 
came embroiled  with  subordinates  and  civilians,  including  one 
where  he  kept  a  lieutenant  in  an  undesirable  post  something  like 
the  one  he  is  now  occupying  himself,  and  says  : 

"The  facts  above  given  show  that  Colonel  Stewart  is  entitled  to 
no  consideration  whatever ;  that  he  ought  to  be  retired  from  the 
Army  forthwith,  and  that  to  adopt  any  other  disposition  of  the 
case  than  that  which  has  actually  been  adopted  would  be  unfair 
to  the  interests  of  the  Army  and  particularly  unfair  to  the  interests 
of  the  enlisted  men  and  unjust  to  the  civilians  at  any  post  to  which 
he  might  be  assigned. 

"  Now  as  to  your  suggestion  as  to  a  trial.  For  the  reasons  given 
above,  and  also  in  the  memorandum  which  I  herewith  forward, 
there  is  no  point  in  having  a  court-martial.  At  present  I  do  not 
see  how  a  court  of  inquiry  could  be  of  use,  for  I  do  not  see  how 
any  court  of  inquiry  would  express  an  opinion  to  which  I  should 
pay  more  heed  than  to  the  judgment  of  Generals  Wade,  Grant, 
Murray,  Duvall,  and  Davis,  in  accordance  with  whose  recommen- 
dations I  have  acted.  You  say  it  is  only  by  a  court  of  inquiry  that 
we 'could  ascertain  the  truth  or  untruth  of  the  charges.'  I  feel 
that  the  truth  of  the  charges  has  been  established  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  upsetting,  by  the  reports  quoted  in  the  body  of  my  letter. 
I  will,  however,  consider  this  matter  of  a  court  of  inquiry  carefully 
before  making  a  final  decision  ;  but  at  present  I  am  not  inclined  to 
view  the  proceedings  with  favor  ...  I  do  not  understand  your 
allusion  to  a  joint  resolution  by  Congress  ;  such  measures  as  those 
taken  in  this  case  are  purely  within  the  scope  of  the  President's 
duties  and  authority.  The  course  followed  in  this  case  is  the 
course  which  will  hereafter  be  followed,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
Army,  in  all  such  cases;  letters  to  this  effect  have  already  been 
addresttothe  commanding  officers  of  the  several  departments." 

In  his  reply  Senator  Rayner  quotes  phrases  from  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  to  show  that  the  Colonel's  exile  is  considered  a  "pun- 
ishment,"   and  then    quotes    several    authorities    to   show    that 
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"  punishments  can  not  legally  be  inflicted  at  the  will  of  commanders 

— that  they  can  be  administered  only  in  execution  of  the  approved 

if  military  courts  "  (Winthrop).     Senator  Rayner  accord- 

Ij  has  introduced  a  joint  resolution  calling  for  a  court  of  inquiry 

on  the  (  . 

Considerable  amusement  was  caused  in  the  Senate  by  the  Sena- 
tor's thinly  veiled  satire  on  the  President  in  his  references  to 
Colonel  Stewart's  unfortunate  "temperamental  infirmities,  certain 
peculiarities  of  disposition  that  manifest  themselves  whenever 
there  is  any  opposition  to  the  display  of  individualism."  The 
Senator  went  on  : 

"  The  President  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Colonel  Stewart 
is  a  man  who  wants  to  have  his  own  way.  Whenever  there  is  a 
controversy  between  himself  and  others,  imitating  the  example  of 
the  Constitutional  Commander  of  the  Army,  he  wants  to  dominate 
the  situation,  that  lie  has  his  own  ideas  about  his  public  duties, 
and  that  he  does  not  propose  to  be  interfered  with  in  the  perform- 
ance of  them. 

"Those  are  not  the  charges,  Mr.  President,  that  Colonel  Stewart 
makes  against  the  President,  but  the  charges  that  the  President 
makes  against  Colonel  Stewart." 

The  Senator  closed  his  speech  with  this  strong  condemnation  of 
the  President's  course : 

"  In  all  the  days  of  the  common  law,  since  star-chamber  process 
passed  into  oblivion,  no  precedent  can  be  found  for  such  a  prac- 
tise. If  we  have  a  military  code  in  this  country  that  permits  with- 
out a  hearing  the  humiliation  of  an  officer  of  the  Army,  that  strips 
him  of  his  command  without  notice  of  his  alleged  delinquency, 
that  without  a  charge  against  his  character  or  his  courage  or  his 
honor  can  banish  him  to  solitary  exile  and  offer  him  the  alterna- 
tive of  retirement  or  acceptance  of  this  punishment,  if  he  can  be 
driven  from  one  abandoned  post  to  another,  and  when  he  asks  for 
the  charges  that  have  been  made  against  him  can  be  denied  the 
right  to  have  any  information  upon  the  subject,  if  this  is  the  law 
of  the  land,  then  the  law  of  the  land  is  a  disgrace  to  the  land  and 
ought  to  be  obliterated  from  the  statute-book;  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  if  this  be  its  true  interpretation,  it  is  an  instrument  of  des- 
potism that  has  no  counterpart  among  any  'other  people  claiming 
to  be  civilized  or  under  any  other  government  purporting  to  be 
free.'" 


The  whole  trouble  might  have  been  avoided,  some  think,  by  the 
display  of  more  tact  and  less  temper  in  dealing  with  the  refractory 
Colonel.  Says  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  : 

"It  is  pointed  out  by  officers  in  the  War  Department  that  a  score 
of  duties  could  have  been  found  for  Colonel  Stewart  which  would 
have  kept  him  nominally  employed  and  at  the  same  time  removed 
him  from  direct  contact  with  the  line  of  the  Army  and  command 
over  troops.  He  might  have  been  ordered  to  write  a  history  of  the 
coast  artillery,  or  to  have  made  a  comparative  study  of  the  ranges 
of  big  guns.  General  MacArthur  was  ordered  to  Milwaukee  to 
spend  the  remaining  days  of  his  service  in  writing  out  the  reports 
of  his  observations  of  the  Russian-Japanese  war.  It  seems  that 
any  one  might  have  seen  that  sending  a  coast-artillery  colonel  to 
an  abandoned  infantry  post  in  Arizona  had  all  the  dramatic  quali- 
ties to  command  public  attention  and  enlist  popular  sympathy." 


TO   RAISE  RAILWAY  RATES 

'  I  'HE  advance  in  freight  rates  proposed  by  the  Eastern  railroads 
-*-  will  mean  an  increase  in  cost  of  living  of  $1.75  per  annum  to 
each  of  the  80,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  asserts  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association.  According  to  this  remark- 
able statement  the  increased  rates  will  raise  the  present  gross 
freight  revenue  of  the  roads  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  "from  approximately  $1,000,000,000  to  $1,400,000,000."  The 
proposal  of  the  railroad  managers  to  advance  freight  rates  is 
reported  to  be  the  result  of  an  alleged  falling  off  of  more 
than  10  per  cent,  in  the  gross  income  of  the  railroads.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  this  course  has  been  decided  upon  by  the  lines  east  of 
Chicago,  altho  it  is  not  yet  certain  when  the  new  rates  will  go  into 
effect.  Already  representative  manufacturing  and  shipping  inter- 
ests are  making  themselves  heard  in  indignant  protest,  which  is 
echoed  by  a  large  section  of  the  press.  Thus  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  finds  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the  argument  "that 
railroad  freight  rates  ought  to  be  increased  because  business  is 
bad,"  and  believes  it  eminently  "fit  for  the  plot  of  a  Gilbert  and 
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—Rogers  in  Harper's   Weekly. 

TWO   VIEWS   OF  THE    BRYAN    BOOM 


INI  PFBCTIVB    OPPOSITION. 

-B.  S.  in  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State. 
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THE    FLEET  IN    SAN   FRANCISCO    BAY. 


Sullivan  opera."  "  If  a  railroad  can  recoup  its  losses  from  trade 
depression  by  advancing  prices,"  it  adds,  "then  so  can  any  other 
industry  in  which  fair  play  and  honest  competition  prevail." 
"  The  plea  that  railroads  can  not  further  reduce  expenses  so  as  to 
escape  loss,  and  must  therefore  advance  rates  to  enlarge  their  in- 
come," says  The  Journal  of  Commerce^  "is  hardly  acceptable." 
We  read  further : 

"It  may  be  admitted  that  the  railroads  are  in  some  respects  in 
an  exceptional  position,  but  there  are  economic  principles  that 
apply  to  them  as  well  was  to  others.  In  the  time  of  prosperous 
activity  and  advancing  prices  their  expenses  increased  largely. 
The  wages  of  labor  were  raised  and  the  cost  of  materials  and  sup- 
plies advanced.  The  point  was  reached  after  a  while  where  the 
increase  in  expenses  was  out  of  proportion  to  that  in  volume  of 
business  and  the  revenue  from  it.  Net  earnings  did  not  keep  pace 
relatively  with  gross  receipts.  During  this  period  of  rising  prices 
and  wages  there  was  no  general  advance  in  rates,  but  so  long  as 
the  full  tide  of  traffic  continued  there  was  no  hardship  in  that. 
The  volume  and  density  of  traffic  was  such  as  to  make  up  for  in- 
creased expenses  so  long  as  the  roads  kept  in  condition  to  handle 
their  traffic  and  avoid  loss  from  congestion  and  delay.  There  was 
an  improvement  in  dividends  and  an  expansion  of  capital  which 
was  not  justified  in  all  cases. 

"  It  was  only  when  the  reaction  came  that  the  pinch  was  felt, 
but  that  was  when  it  began  to  be  felt  among  producers  and  shippers 
as  well  as  carriers.  The  normal  process  of  relief  in  transportation, 
as  well  as  in  manufacturing  and  trading,  lies  in  economizing  ex- 
pense and  not  in  increasing  charges,  which  tends  to  restrain  recov- 
er)'' from  depression  instead  of  helping  it.  Cost  should  come  down 
in  the  lowering  of  prices  and  wages  until  the  strain  is  relieved." 

"  Unfortunately  the  railroads  can  not  consider  the  question  from 
the  viewpoint  of  abstraction,"  remarks  the  New  York  Globe,  in  a 
somewhat  spirited  defense  of  the  railway  official's  standpoint.  It 
says  of  the  railroads  : 

"They  are  up  against  a  practical  situation.  Speaking  roughly, 
70  per  cent,  of  the  gross  income  of  the  railways  of  this  country 
goes  for  operating  expenses — for  wages  of  employees  and  for  sup- 
plies. To  suggestions  of  railway  managers  that  saving  be  effected 
in  wages  Mr.  Gompers  and  the  heads  of  the  railway  brotherhoods, 
supported  apparently  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
public  sentiment,  reply  that  under  no  circumstances  will  they  en- 
tertain such  a  proposal.  Likewise  sellers  of  steel,  of  timber,  of 
fuel  and  the  other  supplies  the  railways  consume  sternly  refuse  to 
lower  prices.  ...  Of  the  remaining  30  per  cent,  of  gross  railway 
income  approximately  15  per  cent,  goes  to  pay  interest  on  bonds 
and  in  other  fixt  charges.  This  sum  is  not  reducible — the  railways 
must  pay  every  dollar  when  due  or  else  go  into  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers. Of  the  remaining  15  per  cent.  8  per  cent,  goes  for  taxes, 
which  States  will  not  reduce,  for  improvements  that  can  not  be 
discontinued  if  service  is  to  go  on  for  good,  and  for  miscellaneous 
expenditure.  Approximately  but  7  per  cent,  of  the  gross  income 
of  the  railways  is  left  for  dividends  to  stockholders  or  to  add  to 
surpluses  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  lean  years 

"  It  is  generally  assumed  to  be  a  principle  of  business  that  income 


must  equal  outgo  and  a  little  more.  Those  who  are  fluent  in 
finding  fault  with  the  railroads  are  dumb  when  they  are  asked 
why  this   law  should  not   also  operate  in  the  railway  business." 


OUR   "HEROES"  AT  SAN   FRANCISCO 

I"  F  the  sailor  boys  of  the  big  fleet  at  San  Francisco  had  saved 
-*-  the  nation  in  the  wild  wrack  of  battle  they  could  scarcely  be 
received  with  more  enthusiasm  than  the  people  of  California  are 
showing.  The  editors  are  ransacking  the  dictionaries  for  superla- 
tives. "As  the  fleet  itself  is  the  ultimate  expression  of  organized 
human  force,"  exclaims  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  "so  \\.?>  fter- 
sonnel  represents  the  ultimate  of  manliness,  courage,  and  skill," 
and  "in  no  other  human  service,"  it  goes  on,  "can  be  found  men 
more  patriotic  in  devotion  to  duty  or  more  competent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  that  duty."  In  the  midst  of  all  the  furor,  however,  the 
San  Francisco  Argonaut  rises  to  make  a  few  remarks  that  resem- 
ble an  icicle  unexpectedly  applied  to  the  spine  of  a  fever  patient. 
"We  hope  that  we  will  not  be  accused  of  bad  manners,"  it  observes, 
"if  we  take  the  opportunity  to  point  out  some  anomalies  in  the 
tremendous  hubbub  over  the  Atlantic  fleet."     To  quote  further  : 

"We  are  receiving  the  men  of  this  fleet  from  Admiral  Evans 
down  to  galley-boys  with  all  the  honors  due  to  conquering  heroes, 
while  as  a  matter  of  fact  nobody  has  done  anything  of  a  heroic 
sort.  These  gallants  in  blue  have  done  nothing  more  than  in  obe- 
dience to  orders  and  in  holiday  fashion  to  sail  round  from  Hamp- 
ton Roads  to  San  Francisco,  stopping  conveniently  for  feasting 
and  dancing  and  for  chucking  the  girls  of  half  a  dozen  countries 
under  their  dimpled  chins.  As  a  maneuver  the  voyage  has  been 
most  interesting ;  as  a  frolic  it  has  been  a  vast  and  stupendous 
success.  But  looking  at  the  whole  incident  in  dead  sober  serious- 
ness, there  has  been  nothing  about  it  in  the  leastwise  difficult  or 
heroic,  calling  for  special  gratitude  or  even  acknowledgment  on 
the  part  of  the  public 

"The  real  significance  of  this  cruise  into  Pacific  waters  is  politi- 
cal rather  than  martial.  A  situation  arose  in  which  it  seemed  neces- 
sary to  impress  the  world  with  the  intention  of  the  United  States 
to  have  its  legitimate  share  in  the  control  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  re- 
garded as  a  field  of  human  enterprise.  Russia  had  in  recent  years 
asserted  claims  at  odds  at  certain  points  with  the  interest  and  the 
dignity  of  the  United  States.  Japan,  having  struck  a  mighty  blow 
at  the  power  of  Russia,  had  taken  a  tone  that  did  not  set  well  in 
the  view  of  the  civilized  world,  and  especially  of  the  United  States, 
with  respect  to  Pacific  Ocean  affairs.  Those  who  speak  for  the 
public  opinion  of  Japan — if  there  be  any  such  thing  in  that  country 
— had  developed  a  spirit  of  '  sassiness '  toward  things  American 
which  jarred  somewhat  upon  our  national  sensibilities.  And  then 
there  appeared  some  question  on  the  part  of  the  older  nations  of 
Europe  as  to  just  what  part  the  United  States  proposed  to  play 
in  the  rising  world  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  whole  it  seemed 
a  good  time  to  do  something  that  would  indicate  not  only  to  Japan 
and  Russia,  but  to  all  the  other  countries  of  the  earth,  that  the 
United  States  proposes  to  have  a  finger  or  possibly  a  whole  hand 
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in  the  Pacil  The  voyage  of  the  battle-ship  fleet  was  happily 

si  .      hi  answer  to  questions  declared  and 

ss  rtion  of  national  purpose  in  the  Pacific 

an,  third  as  a  visible  mark  of  the  pow<  r  oJ   the  United  States 

SOCIALISM   AS  A  WORKING  FORCE 

THE   nomination  of   Eugene  V.    Debs  for   President  by  the 
Socialist  National  Convention  in    session  in  Chicago   last 
k  attracts  little  attention    in  the  "  capitalistic"  press,  altho  the 

Chicago  Socialist  claims 
that  "  such  an  opportuni- 
ty as  has  never  before 
come  to  the  Socialists  of 
this  or  any  other  country  " 
now  lies  before  the  So- 
cialist party  in  the  Cnited 
States.  The  election,  it 
says,  comes  "at  a  time 
when  capitalism  has  bro- 
ken down,"  and  when 
the  labor-unions  are  be- 
ing forced  by  conditions 
to  abandon  the  principle 
of  "  no  politics  in  the 
unions."  Neither  Mr. 
Gompers,  the  Independ- 
ence League,  nor  either 
of  the  "  two  old  capitalist 
parties,"  says  The  Social- 
ist, is  able  to  help  labor 
in  its  present  crisis.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  adds  : 

"The  Socialists,  ap- 
pealing to  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a 
class  struggle  and  point- 
ing out  the  only  pos- 
sible way  of  ending  that 
struggle,  go  into  this  campaign  at  a  time  when  that  struggle 
has  reached  a  sharpness  and  brutality  such  as  have  never  before 
been  known.  The  organized  workers  of  America  have  been 
flaunted,  defied,  and  outraged  by  the  ruling  class.  The  supreme 
judicial,  and  therefore  supreme  power  in  every  way,  has  wiped  out 


EUGENE   V.   DEBS, 

For  the  third  time  Socialist  nominee  for 
I'n-sident  of  the  United  States.  Benjamin 
Il.inford,  of  New  York,  was  nominated  for 
Vice-  President. 
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rights  that  have  been  supposed  to  be  long  ago  secured.  The  trade- 
union  treasuries  have  been  placed  in  the  power  of  their  enemies, 
trade-union  officials  have  been  imprisoned,  trade-union  weapons 

have  been  destroyed  and  their  members  left  defenseless 

"All  this  is  taking  place  in  the  midst  of  an  intellectual  atmos- 
phere permeated  with  Socialist  sentiment.  For  the  last  two  years 
the  I  cited  States  has  been  turning  out  more  Socialist  books  than 
any  other  nation  on  earth.  It  has  left  Germany,  long  the  leader, 
far  behind  in  this  respect.  The  whole  environment  is  electric  with 
Socialist  sentiment  and  Socialist  thought." 

The  New  York  Globe,  however,  while  admitting  that  the  Social- 
ist movement  in  the  United  States  is  "  not  negligible,"  points  out 
that  it  would  not  be  more  harmful  to  neglect  it  than  to  "magnify  it 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  actual  relations." 

Of  the  strength  and  meaning  of  Socialism  as  an  international  force 
Mr.  George  Allen  England  draws  a  striking  picture  in  The  Review 
of  Reviews  (May).  Mr.  England,  himself  a  Socialist,  not  only 
gives  the  essential  facts  regarding  the  world  movement  of  Social- 
ism, but  he  also  tells  enthusiastically  of  the  success  which  the 
Socialists  themselves  believe  they  have  accomplished.  "  Socialism 
is  in  no  sense  a  fixt,  motionless  entity,"  the  wrriter  asserts,  "which 
may  be  ticketed  and  laid  by  for  future  reference.  It  is  a  flux,  a 
flow — a  movement,  not  an  institution."  From  the  inception  of 
the  International  Socialist  party  in  London  in  1S64,  "when  its 
formation  caused  hardly  a  ripple  on  the  troubled  surface  of  the 
world  waters,"  the  writer  goes  on  to  explain  the  growth  of  the 
movement  into  an  international  force.  Of  the  work  of  the  per- 
manent international  bureau  at  Brussels  we  read  : 

"  In  time  of  war,  for  instance,  the  bureau  has  already  put  a  dam- 
per on  hostilities  by  proclaiming  the  identity  of  interests  between 
the  working-classes  of  the  countries  involved.  Once  this  work  can 
be  thoroughly  completed,  war  will  end,  for  without  the  proletariat 
to  fight,  war  is  a  physical  impossibility 

"At  the  time  of  the  Algeciras  affair  the  Kaiser  was  summarily 
plucked  back  from  what  might  have  been  a  decidedly  glorious  and 
successful  war  with  France  by  the  stand  taken  at  Brussels — the 
threat  of  a  general  strike  if  hostilities  began — and  the  war  talk  had 
to  be  dropt  like  a  hot  potato.  Norway  and  Sweden  effected  their 
recent  separation  without  bloodshed  through  the  intervention  of 
Brussels,  'cetie  main  defer  dans  an  gantde  velours.*  And  when 
the  Czar  begged  men  and  money  from  his  cousins  of  Germany  and 
Austria  to  crush  revolution  within  his  borders  he  ran  fair  into  an 
effective,  organized  opposition  from  Brussels  which  effectually 
cooled  the  good  offices  of  his  allies." 

The  Socialist  party  is  "  far  and  away  the  largest  political  unit, 
not  only  of  to-day,  but  of  any  time,"  Mr.  England  believes.     To 

verify  this  statement  the  writer  quotes 
the  accompanying  revised  table  from 
Josiah  Strong's  "Social  Progress," 
which  gives  some  idea  of  the  political 
and  journalistic  strength  of  the  world 
movement. 

Significant  as  the  strength  of  So- 
cialism is  thus  portrayed,  the  wri- 
ter believes  the  steady  rate  of  growth 
is  of  even  greater  importance.  He 
says : 
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*  Em  mi. 

t  1.  innate  of  The  I ,aboi  Ltader.  In  regard  10  the  French  and  English  representation  the  fact  should 
be  noted  thai  the  figures  here  given  include  a  number  <>f  different  factions,  of  more  or  less  radicalism,  all, 
however,  imbued  with  the  Sociali  ophy,     In  England  it  is  impossible  to   determine  precisely  what 

part  of    the   labor  urely  Socialist  cast   for  the    "Social-Democratic   Federation,"-    since  the 

fndepi  nol    a   So  ody,  tho  expressly  Socialistic   in  principle,  while  the  Labor 

Representative  Committee  is  "  Practically  "  Soi  and  the  Fabian  or  Economic  Socia  are  elected  as 

Radical 

X  Including  Socialist-Labor  party  vote. 

f  Referring  to  the  second  house  in  bicameral  bodies. 


TABLE    SHOWING   POLITICAL   STRENGTH    OF    SOCIALISM. 


"The  Socialist  movement  grows 
with  comparative  steadiness,  and  never 
on  the  whole  loses  any  ground  once 
gained.  .  .  .  Persecution  has  never  had 
any  other  effect  on  the  movement  than 
immensely  to  stimulate  its  growth.  .  .  . 
Here  in  tangible  form  stands  a  body 
conceived,  organized,  brought  into 
being  not  only  through  the  worker's 
own  unaided  efforts,  but  also  in  de- 
spite of  the  most  persistent,  far-reach- 
ing, and  unscrupulous  opposition  that 
the  world's  ruling  classes  have  been 
able  to  devise." 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


DECAY  OF  THE  BRITISH   NAVY 

JUST  at  a  time  when  England  is  astounding  the  world  with  her 
huge  Dreadnoughts  and  planning  even  more  powerful  fighters, 
a  trenchant  writer  in  the  weighty  and  well-informed  National  Re- 
view (London)  comes  forward  with  the  claim  that  this  dazzling 
display  of  strength  is  being  made  by  sacrificing  the  smaller  ships 
of  the  navy  and  driving  many  officers  and  men  out  of  the  service. 
Such  a  policy  he  declares  suicidal.  This  writer,  who  signs  him- 
self "St.  Barbara,"  says  the  British  Admiralty  have  been  trying  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  by  talking  economy  and  build- 
ing marine  monsters,  and  they  have  "very  cleverly  contrived  to 
secure  the  even  passionate  advocacy  of  the  free  and  independent 
press  "  of  the  country.  "  The  First  Sea  Lord  was  complimented  by 
his  friends  in  the  press  upon  his  talent  for  making  '  picturesque 
phrases '"  when  he  invented  the  catchword  "economy  with  effi- 
ciency." "This  was  the  text  of  an  elaborate  Admiralty  manifesto 
designed  to  prove  that  the  less  ships  there  were  in  the  navy  (econ- 
omy), the  stronger  it  was  (efficiency)."  By  what  Mr.  Balfour  in 
1904  styled  a  "courageous  stroke  of  the  pen,"  "155  ships  were 
swept  off  the  active  list.  Cruisers,  sloops,  and  gunboats,  the  peace 
patrol  of  the  Empire,  were  swept  from  all  seas."  St.  Barbara 
enlarges  on  this  point  as  follows  : 

"  Now,  what  were  the  results  as  regards  the  defense  of  the  Em- 
pire ?  Among  the  vessels  discarded  were  whole  squadrons  of  val- 
uable cruisers  and  patrol-ships.  Some  were  sold  for  the  price  of 
scrap-iron.  Others  have  been  furtively  brought  back  into  service. 
In  the  mean  time  the  flag  practically  disappeared  from  distant  sta- 
tions. The  peace  patrol  was  not  even  considered.  Commerce 
was  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  public  became  partially  con- 
scious of  the  full  extent  of  the  mischief  at  the  time  of  the  earth- 
quake in  Jamaica,  when  the  American  Navy  intervened  in  the  ab- 
sence of  British  ships,  and  Sir  Frank  Swettenham  was  sacrificed 
to  that  abject  fear  of  America,  which  is  a  permanent  obsession  of 
the  present  Government.  Again,  when  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  was 
forced  to  ask  for  British  protection,  it  was  Germany  who  sent  a 
cruiser." 

More  serious  still  is  the  fact  that  personnel  of  the  Navy  is  suffer- 


ing and  naval  officers,  for  the  first  time  in  English  history,  are 
advertising  for  civil  employment.     Thus  St.  Barbara  writes  : 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  one  vital  factor  of  naval  strength,  without 
which  Dreadnoughts  are  no  better  than  walnut-shells,  has  been, 
and  is  being,  fatally  impaired.  They  are  the  men,  the  men,  and 
always  the  officers  and  men,  who  should  be  the  first  considera- 
tion. There  must  be  enough  men,  and  they  must  be  trained  to  the 
utmost  pitch.  But  what  is  the  case  ?  After  a  reduction  of  3,000 
men  the  figure  stands  where  it  stood  last  year.  In  the  mean  time 
enormous  ships  are  being  put  into  commission,  each  requiring  a 
complement.  In  order  to  supply  it,  older  ships  must  be  laid  up, 
when  they  will  speedily  rot.  The  sea-training  of  the  men  has  been 
reduced.  The  nucleus  crew  system,  whatever  its  theoretical  value, 
has  not  even  fulfilled  its  own  conditions.  The  personnel  have 
been  so  reduced  that  they  are  constantly  shifted  from  ship  to  ship, 
losing  all  interest  in  their  work  and  destroying  their  training. 
The  short-service  system  has  brought  an  element  of  weakness  into 
the  service,  and  increases  unemployment  ashore.  For  the  first 
time  the 'want  places  '  columns  of  the  newspapers  contain  the  names 
of  naval  men.  The  standing  disgrace  of  the  Army  has  spread  to 
the  Navy.  The  Coastguard,  the  finest  reserve,  the  invaluable 
guardians  of  the  coast,  have  been  reduced,  and  are  threatened  with 
abolition.  The  Marines  have  been  reduced,  and  are  (secretly) 
being  still  further  cut  down." 

Even  the  big  ships  have  no  docks  to  hold  them,— "seven  Dread- 
noughts and  three  cruiser-battle-ships — the  result  of  the  craze  for 
big  ships — and  not  a  dock  east  of  Portsmouth  into  which  they  can 
go."  A  navy,  and  a  strong  navy,  is  necessary  for  England  if  she 
would  maintain  her  colonies  and  escape  the  lot  of  Belgium.  Eng- 
land is  Elisha,  and  the  ravens  that  feed  her  are  the  colonies.  No 
navy,  no  colonies,  says  St.  Barbara,  and  no  colonies,  good-by  to 
England's  greatness.     To  quote  his  words  : 

"The  colonies  might  conceivably  exist  apart  from  England  ;  but 
under  no  circumstances  could  the  England  we  know  exist  apart 
from  her  colonies.  Long  ago  England  sold  her  birthright  for  hard 
cash.  She  was  once  self-sufficing.  She  is  now  even  as  Elisha 
was  in  his  cave.  The  prophet  was  fed  by  a  miracle.  England,  in 
the  glorious  days  of  Cobden,  expected  a  miracle.  It  did  not  hap- 
pen, so  that  she  had  to  train  her  own  ravens,  the  while  that  little 


WILLIAM  II.  AS   EUROPEAN   CHAUFFEUR. 

All  in  Chorus — "  We  nearly  came  to  grief  at  those  two  curves 
For  heaven's  sake,  Billy,  be  more  careful  at  the  next  turn." 

—  Ulk  (Berlin). 
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ETHEL  ROOSEVELT  AS  LOCOMOTIVE-DRIVER. 

Fireman—"  Be  careful,  Miss— we  are  just  approaching  the  danger- 
ous entrance  into  the  Chicago  depot." 
Miss  Ethel—"  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  preparing  for  " 

—  Ulk  (Berlin). 

ROUGH    RIDING. 
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Elishas  appeared  in  the  cave  and  multiplied  exceedingly,  until 

io\\  (led 

"The  other  nations  contemplated  this  singular  spectacle,  and 
kept  their  own  counsel.  They  decided  to  make  the  cash,  while 
keeping  their  birthright.  Now  we  have  a  little  island  of  some 
.  -three  million  inhabitants  and  diminishing  natural  resources 
and  a  falling  birth-rate,  desperately  fighting  lusty  great  nations  of 
sixty  and  seventy  million  vigorous  people  with  vast  untouched 
resources  and  a  rising  birth-rate.  The  only  hope  of  the  proud 
little  island  lies  in  her  vast  possessions  overseas,  with  which  she 
can  match  the  world.  Apart  from  these,  what  is  the  use  of  her  ? 
She  is  a  practicable  clearing-house,  a  good  banker,  and  a  pleasant 
playground  for  the  rich,  a  hell  for  the  poor.  She  has  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  becoming  a  polity  like  (let  us  say)  Belgium." 


AMERICA   BEING  SHAPED  BY  ITS 
SCHOOLS 

A  WRITER  in  the  London  Times  who  professes  to  have  spent 
"a  year  among  the  Americans  "  thinks  that  the  school,  and 
not  the  home,  is  the  great  formative  force  in  American  character. 
Children  are  allowed  every  liberty  in  their  homes,  but  they  obtain 
the  great  training  for  life  in  the  schools.  Even  the  schools  are  in 
danger  of  being  corrupted  by  paternalism,  by  the  free  supply  of 
books,  clothing,  food,  and  even  eye-glasses.  This  is  the  greatest 
menace  to  the  strength  and  independence  of  American  manhood, 
he  thinks.     Of  the  home  and  school  he  remarks  : 

"While  American  family  life  has  a  pervasive  quality  of  tender 
devotion  and  considerate  courtesy  unexcelled  in  any  land,  and  the 
moral  standards  retain  much  of  the  potency  of  their  puritanic  ori- 
gin, the  puritanic  severity  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the  family 
discipline  ;  and  in  nearly  every  home  in  which  I  have  been,  whether 
of  the  rich  or  the  poor,  the  children  were  the  masters  of  the  house, 
believing  as  a  principle  that  everything  turns  upon  them,  and  see- 
ing, in  any  rare  order  that  might  come  to  limit  their  encroachments, 
an  abuse  of  power,  an  arbitrary  act.  .  .  .  And  I  failed  to  under- 
stand how  the  children  grew  into  law-abiding  citizens  until  I  left 
the  home  and  went  into  the  school.  There  I  found  them,  by  a  rule 
which  is  impersonal  and  invariable — as  domestic  rule  should  be 
—learning  obedience,  order,  integrity  in  work,  stedfastness  in  spite 
of  moods,  and  submission  to  the  rightful  demand  upon  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  entire  community  in  order  to  the  harmonious  action 
of  all.  Thus,  by  a  discipline  that  is  ethical  and  is  maintained 
during  the  formative  years,  the  children  acquire  the  social  and 
civic  habits,  and  are  formed  for  liberty— not  the  false  liberty 
allowed  in  the  home,  which,  if  unchecked  in  the  school,  would 
breed  lawlessness  and  chaos,  but  the  liberty  of  work,  of  service, 
and  of  growth." 

This  author  mentions  further  that  he  heard  it  argued  that  as 
school-children  in  certain  grades  received  free  books,  they  should 
also  have  free  food  and  clothing.  With  free  clothing  they  are 
already  supplied  in  some  States.  He  notes  with  surprize  that 
the  Hoard  of  Education  in  New  York  did  not  reject  this  proposal 
on  the  principle  that  it  would  foster  the  spirit  of  unwholesome 
paternalism  and  destroy  the  independence  both  of  parents  and 
children,  but  merely  on  the  ground  that  the  Hoard  was  already  un- 
able "  to  raise  sufficient  funds  for  other  and  necessary  work."  The 
essay  closes  as  follows  : 

"  Eternal  vigilance  will  be  required  to  prevent  the  growth  in 
America  of  paternalism  of  the  most  complete  and  demoralizing 
kind.  The  combined  evils  of  trusts  and  municipal  corruption 
which  are  being  eradicated  an-  less  disastrous  than  this  evil  will 
prove  if  it  is  allowed  to  take  root  ;  for  it  would  affect  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  nation  and  breed  manikins  where,  if  anywhere,  men 
of  unimpaired  independence,  individuality,  and  force  are  required. 
i  is,  there  are  many  who  fear  that,  by  'elect  ives,'  '  coeducation.' 

the  great  preponderance  of  women  teachers,  and  the  lack  oi  relig- 
ious teaching  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  the  educational  system 
is  threatening  the  virility  of  the  nation." 


RUSSIA'S   NEW  PACIFIC-RAILROAD 
ADVENTURE 

UNFEELING  critics  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy  ordinarily 
view  any  new  Russian  enterprise  in  the  light  of  a  fresh  op- 
portunity for  official  graft.  The  recent  proposal  to  spend  $2,000,- 
000,000  in  naval  construction  called  out  some  sarcastic  comments 
on  the  rich  pickings  this  tremendous  expenditure  would  afford. 
The  project  was  defeated,  but  only  to  be  followed  by  a  new  plan 
to  build  an  "all-Russian"  railway-line  to  Vladivostok,  1,300  miles 
long,  at  immense  cost.  In  support  of  this  scheme  the  Government 
and  its  organs  point  out  that  the  present  line  to  Vladivostok  trav- 
erses Manchuria,  and  that  under  the  Portsmouth  peace  treaty  the 
Manchurian  railroad  can  not  be  used  for  strategic  or  military  pur- 
poses ;  that  the  loss  of  Manchuria  means  also  the  loss  of  her  great 
wheat-fields  and  food  supplies  in  case  of  war;  that  without  a  rail- 
road on  Russian  territory  to  Vladivostok  the  whole  Russian 
position  beyond  Lake  Baikal  is  jeopardized,  and  that  the  invalu- 
able Pacific  provinces  will  be  perpetually  exposed  to  seizure  by 
any  enemy.  Another  argument  is  that  the  Chinese  Government 
is  sure  to  exercise  her  reserved  right  to  purchase  the  Manchurian 
lines  thirty  years  hence,  for  her  sovereign  rights  are  now  safe  and 
her  policy  is  more  and  more  markedly  nationalistic  and  anti-West- 
ern. Would  it  be  worthy  of  a  great  Power  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
drift  and  make  no  provision  for  the  future  of  the  Pacific  territories? 
With  regard  to  colonization,  Premier  Stolypine  says  that  the 
territory  to  be  opened  by  the  new  line  will  add  40,000,000  acres  of 
corn-lands  to  the  national  resources.  The  majority  of  the  Douma 
believe  that  this  land  can  be  sold  profitably  to  settlers,  and  that 
mineral  wealth  is  certain  to  be  found  in  the  rugged  mountains  of  the 
Usuri  districts.  The  opponents  of  the  scheme  consider  all  this 
pure  speculation  and  fancy.  Russia,  they  hold,  has  more  impera- 
tive tasks  to  undertake.  The  Slovo  (St.  Petersburg)  says  to  the 
Octoberists : 

"You  have  already  decided  to  bury  universal  elementary  edu- 
cation, the  reform  of  the  courts,  the  schemes  of  adequate  famine 
relief,  agrarian  reform,  and  now  you  propose  to  divert  hundreds  of 
millions  to  a  premature,  unnecessary,  costly  scheme  of  railway- 
building  in  the  unexplored  wilderness." 

Other  opponents  of  the  plan  speak  of  the  financial  obstacles  in 
the  way,  the  weakness  of  Russian  credit,  the  effect  on  the  securi- 
ties held  abroad.  The  bill,  however,  seems  certain  to  become 
law.  At  first  the  scheme  seemed  even  more  chimerical  than  the 
naval  program  ;  opposition  sprang  up  in  every  quarter,  even  among 
the  Rightists  and  Moderates  in  the  Douma.  But  the  pressure  of 
the  bureaucracy  and  the  Ministry  secured  for  the  project  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  deputies,  and  recently,  after  an  exciting  de- 
bate which  reminded  Russia  of  the  stormy  days  of  the  "radical  " 
Doumas,  a  bill  for  the  construction  of  the  so-called  Amur  Railroad 
passed  the  Lower  House  of  the  Russian  "  Parliament "  by  a  decisive 
preponderance  of  votes,  tho  to  the  last  the  Conservatives  and 
friends  of  the  old  order  fought  it  as  vehemently  as  did  the  Radi- 
cals and  Leftists. 

The  Amur  line  will  branch  off  from  the  Siberian  system  at  a 
point  west  of  Chita,  follow  the  course  of  the  river  in  a  semicircular 
sweep  and  unite  with  the  Usuri  road  at  Khabarovsk.  The  Gov- 
ernment estimates  the  cost  of  construction  at  $120,000,000,  but  this 
estimate  is  ridiculed  by  many.  The  Amur  line  is  to  be  1,300  miles 
long,  and  there  are  mountains  to  be  cut  through,  heavy  bridge- 
work  to  be  done,  and  many  other  physical  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. 

The  fiercest  attacks  on  the  scheme  are  made  by  M.  Menshikoff, 
a  foe  of  radicalism  and  revolution,  in  the  JVbvoye  Vremya,  whose 
leading  writer  he  has  been  for  years,  and  that  paper  itself,  edi- 
torially, has  but  half-heartedly  advocated  it.  To  quote  from  a. 
Menshikoff  article  : 
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"  Let  us  ask,  Against  whom  are  we  to  defend  the  East  ?  Japa- 
nese, Chinese,  Americans  may  be  covetous  of  it,  but  just  now  the 
deadliest  enemy  of  that  far-off  territory  are  we  ourselves. 

"They  talk  about  strategic  railroads,  fortresses  to  protect  them, 
defensive  preparations,  loans.  But  what  if  the  Amur  line  should 
involve  us  in  another  war  ?  What  if  we  should  build  it  not  for  our- 
selves, but  for  a  dear  neighbor,  as  happened  to  the  Manchurian 
line  in  its  southern  half  ?  What  if  the  road,  intended  to  attract 
Russian  settlers,  should  bring  about  an  influx  of  Chinese  to  the 
territory  traversed  by  it  ?  .  .  .  Particularly  untrustworthy  are  the 
financial  calculations  of  the  Ministry.  The  line,  when  built,  will 
not  at  once  begin  to  pay  even  current  expenses.  There  will  be 
heavy  annual  deficits,  estimated  at  $3, 000,000  a  year.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  years  the  road  will  have  cost  about  $250,000,000  at  the  least. 

"  But  will  the  road  even  then  secure  our  Pacific  possessions 
against  attack  ?  Not  at  all.  It  will  still  be  necessary  to  spend 
hundreds  of  millions  on  'defense' — on  war-ships,  fortresses, 
railroad-guards,  etc." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


ITALIAN  REVOLT  AGAINST  THE 
HUSBAND 

'  I  'HE  Italian  woman's  revolt  against  marital  authority  has  noth- 
*  ing  to  do  with  regard  either  to  conjugal  morality,  properly 
so  called,  or  political  rights,  says  a  writer  in  the  Tribuna  (Rome). 
He  is  commenting  on  the  results  of  the  great  Women's  Congress, 
recently  held  at  Rome.  People  in  that  city,  he  remarks,  dare  not 
discuss  the  subject  of  divorce,  and  when  Ellen  Key,  the  Swedish 
writer,  "the  sweet  and  wise  propagandist  of  the  laws  of  love  and 
of  the  emancipation  of  woman,"  asked  him  "why  a  campaign  in 
favor  of  divorce  was  not  inaugurated  in  Italy,"  he  answered,  "men 
and  women,  government  and  Parliament,  taboo  the  subject."  The 
women's  revolt  against  the  Italian  marriage  law  is  not  on  senti- 


CUPID,  THE  EUROPEAN  DRUMMER.  SHOWING  HIS  SAMPLES. 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 

mental,  but  on  commercial,  grounds.  At  the  Congress  referred  to 
above,  a  resolution  was  passed  which  embodied  the  principles  of 
this  revolt  and  ran  as    follows  :  "  This  Congress  votes  that  the 


supreme  authority  of  the  husband  in  the  marital  contract  ought  to 
be  abolished." 

This  resolution  was  explained  at  the  Congress  by  Dr.  Vivante, 
professor  of  commercial  law  in  the  University  of  Rome,  who 
claims  that  Italian  wives  suffer  great  wrong  from  the  fact  that  they 
can  not  manage  their  own  estates,  property,  dowry,  or  the  product 
of  their  own  earnings.  This  has  an  evil  effect  on  the  social  and 
moral  progress  of  women 
in   Italy. 


To  quote  his 


words 


THE  AMERICAN    MILLIONAIRE. 

"I  have  bought  my  wife  a  private  railroad- 
car,  a  yacht,  and  a  dirigible  balloon— what  do 
you  think  she  wants  now  ?    A  divorce." 

—  Ulk  (Berlin). 


"Those  who  are  occu- 
pied with  the  question  of 
woman's  rights  in  Italy 
feel  that  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  a  solution  of 
the  problem  lies  in  the 
tameness  and  indolence 
of  women  who  resign 
themselves  calmly  to 
their  lot.  This  supine 
and  servile  renunciation 
of  all  hopes  of  a  better 
legal  status  springs,  in 
my  opinion,  from  the 
subtile,  insidious  influ- 
ence of  marital  authority. 
Taken  in  its  main  fea- 
tures, the  institution  of 
this  authority  implies  the 
complete  subordination 
of  the  wife  to  the  husband 
in  all  financial  and  patri- 
monial matters.  I  have  frequently  asked  ladies  of  high  fortune 
what  their  rights  were,  and  they  have  invariably  replied,  those  that 
their  husbands  accorded  to  them.  It  is  upon  this  idea  that  the 
education  of  young  girls  is  based.  They  must  please  their  hus- 
bands, support  their  opinions,  and  belittle  themselves  so  as  to  fall 
in  with  marital  authority.  If  ever  they  gain  their  own  way  they 
must  do  so  through  a  sort  of  seductiveness,  or  by  the  tricks  of 
wheedling  or  an  apparent  deference  which  disguises  their  perti- 
nacity of  purpose.  This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  unmarried 
women ;  but  as  all  girls  are  brought  up  with  a  view  to  matrimony 
and  utter  subjection  to  a  husband,  the  result  is  that  women  in  gen- 
eral, and  especially  Italian  women,  are  totally  lacking  in  the  inde- 
pendent power  of  acting  for  themselves.  They  have  not  those 
qualities  of  initiative  and  of  resistance  which  are  indispensable 
conditions  of  all  efficient  cooperation  in  civil  progress." 

The  professor  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  women  will  be 
free.  They  began  by  being  wives  of  capture ;  they  advanced  to 
the  position  of  slaves  by  purchase  ;  Tertullian  calls  them  "minis- 
ters of  delight  "  ;  Schopenhauer  boldly  pronounced  them  the  "  infe- 
rior sex. "  They  are,  however,  destined,  even  in  I  taly,  to  become  not 
only  the  equals,  but  the  rivals,  sometimes  even  the  superiors,  of  man. 
Dr.  Vivante  illustrates  this  hope  in  the  following  glowing  terms  : 

"When  once  the  wife  has  shaken  herself  free  from  this  position 
of  mere  tutelage,  she  will  be  able  to  engage  in  business  of  various 
sorts  for  which  she  is  best  adapted,  such  as  artistic  industries, 
clothing  industries,  furniture,  or  cultivation  of  flowers,  occupying 
herself  the  head  place  in  her  business.  I  see  her  in  her  new  con- 
dition moving  with  glances  of  loving  interest  amid  her  looms,  her 
machinery,  her  plants,  selecting  with  admirable  sagacity  every 
workman  for  the  post  where  he  can  do  the  best  work.  I  see  her 
pass  from  the  workshop  to  the  home  for  retired  workers,  the 
school,  the  infirmary,  applying  to  the  whole  sphere  of  her  activity 
that  ideal  power  of  superintendence  which  is  only  to  be  obtained 
by  science  and  the  inspiration  of  hope.  ...  In  her  free  compe- 
tition with  the  other  sex  she  will  occupy  the  place  in  life  for  which 
she  is  best  fitted.  The  world  is  not  made  for  men  and  husbands 
only,  but  for  the  untrammeled  development  of  both  sexes.  But  by 
taking  this  position  woman  will  also  help  to  elevate  man,  the  wife 
the  husband,  because  the  best  way  to  bring  about  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  men  is  to  promote  rivalry  between  the  two  sexes  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence." —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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OUR  LESSON  TO  INDIA 

AMERICA  seems  fated  to  be  pointed  out  either  as  a  model  or 
a  warning  to  older  nations.  Its  rich  men,  as  well  as  its 
great  men  and  its  strong  men,  have  been  and  arc  ever  on  the  lips 
or  in  the  journalism  of  every  foreign  country.  Japan  has  imitated 
our  people,  China  lias  sent  students  to  spy  out  the  secrets  of  our 
prosperity  or  to  share  it,  and  even  England  has  sent  delegations  of 
artizans  and  teachers  to  learn  our  methods.  Now  at  last  the  most 
conservative,  the  proudest,  the  most  literary  and  religious  of  all 
Asiatic  peoples  is  pointing  to  America  as  an  example  of  what 
energy  and  toil  have  done  on  a  continent  which  Anglo-Saxons 
found  populated  by  utter  savages.  The  eminent  characteristic 
of  the  American  people  is  their  respect  for  labor  and  for  the  com- 
petence and  independence  which  industry  secures,  says  Mr.  Saint 
Nihal  Sing,  writing  in  The  Hindustan  Review  (Allahabad).  To 
quote  his  words  : 

"The  American  theory  is  that  all  wealth,  advancement,  strength, 
and  refinement,  in  a  national  sense,  ultimately  rest  on  labor.  A 
man  must  work  or  he  will  starve.  .  .  .  Workingmen  who  in  India 
would  obtain  scant  respect,  probably  be  socially  ostracized,  in 
America  have  equal  social  and  political  advantages  with  those  en- 
gaged in  the  so-calleo  genteel  or  learned  professions.  Not  that 
there  is  no  caste  in  the  United  States,  only  the  exclusive  set  is  very 
limited  in  number  and  extent.  Honest  work,  of  whatever  charac- 
ter, is  respected  in  that  land.  Here  lies  an  essential  difference 
between  India  and  America." 

Poverty  in  India  is  acquiesced  in,  and  the  humble  trade  of  the 
father  furnishes  a  career  to  which  the  son  naturally  resigns  him- 
self. The  employment  of  women  in  the  professions  is  unknown  in 
India.  Caste  and  tradition  perpetuate  poverty.  But  Mr.  Saint 
Nihal  Sing  adds  : 

"Opportunities  and  conditions  in  America  are  such  that  poverty, 
instead  of  pinching,  dwarfing,  and  limiting  the  rising  generation, 
proves  an  invaluable  spur,  enlarging  and  ennobling  their  minds 
and  setting  them  free.  It  is  computed  that  more  than  80  per  cent. 
of  the  college  students  in  America  come  from  the  village  and  the 
farm— that  fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  possessors  of  palaces  in  the 
United  States  were  conceived  in  poverty  and  brought  up  in  penury 
and  want.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  wealth  of  the  con- 
tinent to-day  is  under  the  control  of  men  raised  on  farms  or  bred 
in  mechanics'  cottages — men  who  as  boys  were,  so  to  speak,  with- 
out opportunities  and,  if  born  in  India  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, would  have  gone  without  education  and  a  chance  to  rise 
in  the  world.  The  men  who  made  vast  fortunes  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  were,  as  a  rule,  not  worth 
a  dollar  when  they  began  the  world.  Statisticians  have  estimated 
that  out  of  the  twenty-five  millionaires  in  the  United  States  Senate 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  at  least  twenty  made  their  own  fortunes 
during  the  last  three  decades.  They  are  men  who  in  the  most 
literal  sense  of  the  word  owe  their  prosperity  to  grim  poverty." 

While  America  is  developing  her  natural  resources,  India,  we 
are  told,  is  at  a  standstill  because  the  Hindu  will  take  no  chances. 
As  Mr.  Sing  remarks  : 

"The  American  people  are  imbued  with  a  spirit  to  risk.  The 
American  is  willing  to  treat  money  merely  as  a  seed.  He  is  pre- 
pared to  take  the  chance  of  sowing  the  seed.  The  harvest  may 
come.  It  may  not  arrive.  The  Yankee,  however,  always  has  the 
spirit  to  take  the  chance  or  to  'risk  it,'  as  he  familiarly  puts  it.  In 
this  trait  of  character  the  American  beats  the  world. 

"  Herein  lies  an  essential  difference  between  India  and  America. 
To-day  we  in  Hindustan  are  learning  that  our  country,  tho  prob- 
ably the  most  ancient  country  in  the  world,  is  not  without  its  op- 
portunities. Of  late  years  we  have  come  to  realize  that  there  are 
wonderful  possibilities  for  the  development  of  mineral  and  other 
resources  of  India.  What  we  need  is  the  intelligent  prospector 
imbued  with  the  American  spirit  of  'risking  it.'  of  taking  a  chance 
at  it.  More  than  anything  else,  the  Indian  needs  the  impulse  to 
labor  and  especially  the  incentive  to  train  himself  to  a  degree  of 
skill  to  make  his  labor  marketable.      The  people  of  Hindustan 


need  an  inspiration  to  thrust  out  into  the  world.  They  have  to 
quit  being  consumers  of  goods  manufactured  by  other  peoples 
and  to  so  organize  their  resources,  both  of  persons  and  property, 
as  to  become  producers  of  all  they  need.     So  long  as 

Surely,  surely  slumber  is  more  sweet  than  toil,  the  shore 
Than  labor  in  the  deep  midocean,  wind  and  wave  and  oar; 
()li.  rest  ye,  brother  mariners,  we  will  not  wander  more,' 

is  the  ideal  of  India,  there  is  very  little  hope  of  our  regeneration." 


RUSSIANS  NOT  WANTED  AT  SWISS 
UNIVERSITIES 

THE  sufferings  of  Russian  aspirants  after  education  and  learn- 
ing in  their  own  country  has  for  some  time  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  European  press,  as  noted  in  our  issue  for  March  7, 
p.  328.  They  are  at  present  flooding  the  university  towns  of  Swit- 
zerland, where  they  are  scarcely  looked  upon  as  a  desirable  acces- 
sion, first  from  their  illiteracy,  and  secondly  from  their  specula- 
tive, impotent,  and  restless  spirit  of  revolution.  According  to  the 
Tour  du  Monde  (Paris),  the  seats  of  learning  in  the  mountain  re- 
public of  Europe  are  casting  about  to  discover  some  means  of  rid- 
ding themselves  of  intruders  who  are  considered  to  be  about  as 
much  out  of  place  as  the  Gauls  who  entered  the  Senate-house  at 
Rome.     The  writer  remarks  : 

"  The  most  recent  statistics  published  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Swiss  universities  reveal  the  fact  that  at  present  there  are  more 
Russian  than  Swiss  students  taking  the  usual  course.  In  the  uni- 
versities of  Basel,  Zurich,  Bern,  Lausanne,  and  Geneva  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  students  amounts  to  6,197,  of  whom  2,521  are  Swiss 
and  2,553  Russian.  At  Lausanne  there  are  457  Russians  to  300 
Swiss;  at  Geneva,  671  Russians  for  210  Swiss.  The  preponder- 
ance of  the  Russian  element  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the 
medical  schools,  and  at  Geneva  out  of  a  total  of  484  medical  stu- 
dents 362,  or  within  a  fraction  of  three-fourths,  are  natives  of 
Russia." 

It  is  not  conceivable,  however,  we  are  told,  that  the  Russian 
predominance  is  likely  to  increase.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  reaction.  The  Russian  students  have  a  bad  effect 
upon  the  young  people  who  throng  the  halls  of  learning  at  such 
intellectual  centers  as  Geneva  and  Lausanne.  In  the  first  place, 
says  this  writer,  they  come  from  inferior  Russian  schools  and  are 
not  ripe  for  the  university  curriculum.     Thus  we  read  : 

"The  insufficient  preparation  which  the  great  majority  of  Rus- 
sian students  betray  has  caused  the  class-rooms  to  be  crowded  and 
hampered  by  the  attendance  of  inefficients  to  the  detriment  of  the 
genuine  students.  As  the  Russians  are  generally  unable  to  present 
a  certificate  of  as  high  attainments  as  those  of  Swiss  or  German 
aspirants,  all  the  universities  excepting  Basel  have  facilitated  their 
entrance  by  lowering  the  matriculation  standard.  At  the  present 
moment  they  are  trying  to  find  some  way  of  avoiding  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  this  step.  Already  Bern  has  revised  the  regulations 
for  its  matriculation  tests  and  has  at  the  same  time  completely 
changed  its  examination-board.  The  entrance-fee  for  foreigners 
has  also  been  raised  to  ten  dollars  from  four.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  think  that  the  other  universities  will  follow  this  example." 

It  is  not  only  the  illiteracy,  but  the  dangerous  insurrectionary 
spirit,  of  these  foreign  students  that  threatens  to  result  eventually 
in  their  exclusion  from  Switzerland.  This  writer  gives  his  opinion 
on  this  point  as  follows  : 

"Besides  being  an  actual  encumbrance  to  the  work  of  the  class- 
room and  lecture-hall,  the  Russian  students  give  trouble  to  the 
Swiss  universities  on  another  point.  This  is  the  revolutionary 
propaganda  to  which  they  devote  themselves  under  the  shelter  of 
that  safe  hospitality  which  the  soil  of  Switzerland  provides. 
Numerous  incidents  have  roused  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  lively 
sentiment  which  the  universities  can  only  follow  out  by  freeing 
themselves  from  such  elements  in  the  members  or  students  as  are 
politically  compromising  and  dangerous." — Translation  made  for 
Tin-;  Literary  Digest. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


MEDICAL  CONDEMNATION  OF  ARMY 
RIDING-TESTS 

THAT  officers,  or  at  any  rate  some  of  them,  are  to  do  head- 
work  rather  than  actual  fighting/and  that  it  is  therefore  fool- 
ish to  subject  them  all  to  tests  of  physical  endurance,  is  the  dictum 
of  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  May  2). 
This  consideration  the  writer  calls  the  "neglected  medical  side  "  of 
the  subject  that  has  been  filling  so  much  space  in  the  newspapers. 
He  writes : 

"As  every  physician  knows,  the  heart  can  stand  only  a  certain 
amount  of  internal  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  any  excess  results  in 
acute  dilatation.  If  the  person  is  young  and  the  stretching  is  not 
excessive,  the  heart  may  recover  in  a  few  minutes  or  hours,  as  it  is 
elastic  in  that  sense,  but  in  those  who  are  beyond  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  or  forty  there  is  apt  to  be  permanent  damage.  It  is  almost  a 
daily  routine  of  some  consultants  to  advise  men  over  forty  to  ab- 
stain from  excessive  muscular  activity.  The  medical  profession 
some  years  ago  put  a  stop  to  the  bicycle  craze  which  ruined  so 
many  old  men,  and  it  is  responsible,  in  part  at  least,  for  populari- 
zing such  games  as  golf,  which  can  be  safely  played  in  extreme 
old  age. 

"  From  time  immemorial  the  muscular  exertions  in  armies  have 
been  performed  by  young  men — mere  boys — and  even  they  can  not 
stand  the  stresses  of  a  long  war — no  human  being  can.     But  it  is 


the  former  test  was  too  severe,  and  rumor  credits  it  with  having 
clone  more  or  less  damage  to  some  of  the  officers.  Training  is  de- 
signed to  fit  men  to  stand  the  strains  of  war  with  the  least  harm ; 
and  to  expose  them  to  the  dangers  unnecessarily  is  as  foolish  as 
exposing  them  to  gun-fire  to  get  accustomed  to  being  fired  at.  But 
in  this  case,  the  officer  will  seldom,  if  ever,  be  subjected  to  such 
strains  even  in  war,  and  it  is  amazing  that  they  are  suggested. 
There  must  be  something  wrong  with  the  Army  when  medical 
science  is  so  ignored." 


SOME  WONDERS  OF  MODERN  DENTISTRY 

A  MERICANS  have  always  led  the  world  in  the  scientific  sur- 


L\ 


gery  of  the  teeth,  and  to-day,  we  are  told  by  Frank  Marshall 


White  in  The  Cosmopolitan  (New  York,  June),  the  leading  dentists 
in  all  the  world's  capitals  are  our  countrymen.  We  have  made 
nearly  all  the  modern  improvements  in  dentistry,  and  some  of  them 
are  veritable  marvels,  as  Mr.  White  shows  us  in  his  article. 
Among  these  are  the  "  inlay  "  or  ready-made  filling,  the  use  of  the 
A-ray,  local  anesthesia,  the  implantation  of  natural  teeth,  and  the 
rearrangement  of  misplaced  teeth  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  face.     Says  Mr.  White  : 

"  In  no  other  direction  .  .  .  has  prosthetic  dentistry  made  such 
progress  as  in  what  is  known  as  'crown-and-bridge  work,'  by  means 


By  courtesy  of  *'The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine." 

CASES    WHERE    MALFORMED   JAWS    HAVE    BEEN   FIXT    SO    THAT    THE    MOUTH    WOULD    CLOSE. 


found  that  boys,  tho  they  have  the  proper  muscles  and  hearts,  are 
not  possest  of  sufficiently  matured  brains,  and  even  if  they  had  the 
brains,  they  have  not  the  experience  or  training  to  enable  them  to 
do  the  mental  work.  For  thousands  of  years  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  have  mature,  even  elderly,  leaders  commissioned  for 
their  mental  abilities  and  relieved  from  all  the  muscular  strains 
which  only  young  men  can  perform.  This  distinction  between 
officer  and  soldier  is  a  physiological  necessity  and  arose  as  a  mat- 
ter of  experience,  for  warfare  is  impossible  in  any  other  way. 
Never,  except  in  prehistoric  savagery  when  armies  can  not  be  said 
to  have  existed,  have  the  leaders  been  supposed  to  be  able  to  do 
the  actual  fighting.  Yet  recently  the  War  Department  has  been 
bent  upon  exacting,  of  officers  over  forty,  exertions  which  are 
proper  for  youthful  men  only." 

The  proposition  to  compel  all  officers  to  ride  thirty  miles  for 
three  successive  days,  covering  five  of  these  miles  daily  on  foot 
leading  the  horse,  is  condemned  unqualifiedly  by  this  writer.  He 
believes  it  safe  to  say  that  not  one  of  the  elderly  officers  who 
fought  the  Manchurian  campaign  was  ever  required  to  do  anything 
approaching  this  in  severity,  and  if  such  a  test  had  been  exacted 
beforehand  the  war,  he  says,  would  not  have  been  fought,  for 
officers  would  have  been  lacking.     He  goes  on  : 

"  Marshal  Oyama  and  his  generals  could  not  have  endured  it, 
judging  from  their  pictures  and  such  descriptions  as  have  been 
published.  If  it  is  required  here,  our  Army  will  be  deprived  of 
many  of  its  valuable  officers  fit  for  campaigns,  and  many  of  those 
who  do  take  the  test  will  be  ruined  for  the  less  strenuous  exertions 
of  actual  war.  In  other  words,  the  test  is  beyond  human  endur- 
ance, except  for  freaks  or  cowboys  less  than  forty  years  old.     Even 


of  which  benevolent  invention,  or  series  of  inventions,  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  who  had  previously  given  up  hope  of  ever  again 
being  able  to  partake  of  food  without  discomfort  have  already 
been  enabled  to  renew  natural  mastication.  In  this  branch  of  the 
profession  the  dentists  of  to-day  are  exhibiting  extraordinary 
mechanical  talent,  and  many  are  the  patients  that  rise  up  from  the 
operating-chair  to  called  them  blest. 

"  Altho  the  crown-and-bridge  system  has  been  employed  in  den- 
tistry for  perhaps  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  it  is  within  the  last 
fifteen  years  that  it  has  been  brought  to  its  present  degree  of  util- 
ity, and  within  a  much  less  period  that  the  best  examples  of  the 
work  have  been  executed.  Only  a  very  few  years  ago  the  dentist 
considered  it  quite  an  achievement  to  put  two  or  three  teeth  on  a 
'bridge,'  whereas  the  expert  of  to-day,  given  four  or  five  teeth  with 
sound  roots  in  certain  relative  positions  to  each  other  in  either  jaw, 
will  fit  his  patient  with  a  complete  set  of  teeth — incisors,  cuspids, 
bicuspids,  and  molars. 

"  One  advantage  of  the  crown-and-bridge  process  over  the  older 
usage  of  affixing  artificial  teeth  to  a  'plate  '  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  plate,  which  is  a  continual  source  of  annoyance  to  the  per- 
son using  it,  is  done  away  with  (the  subject  of  a  skilfully  performed 
crown-and-bridge  operation  being  unaware  of  a  foreign  substance 
in  the  mouth) 

"The  most  recent  achievement  in  modern  dentistry  is  in  the  use 
of  the  gold  inlay,  by  means  of  which  the  patient  is  relieved  of  any 
but  the  least  handling  of  a  tooth  under  treatment,  after  the  cavity 
has  been  prepared  for  the  gold  that  is  to  fill  it.  Instead  of  ham- 
mering in  the  gold,  as  was  the  only  process  until  within  a  few 
months  ago,  the  dentist  now  takes  a  wax  impression  of  the  cavity, 
from  which  he  constructs  a  mold  into  which  the  gold  is  poured  in 
a  molten  state,  the  resulting  cast  being  the  inlay,  and  of  course  a 
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1111     MOTOR-CAR    DRAWING   A    FIVE-TON    TRAILER    ACROSS  A    DITCH. 

facsimile  of  the  wax  model.  The  inlay  is  then  slipt  into  the  cav- 
ity, which  it  tits  exactly,  and  is  secured  with  cement. 

" The  porcelain  inlay  has  been  known  in  dentistry  for  a  little 
more  than  fifteen  years,  and  during  this  entire  period  dentists  have 
been  endeavoring  to  find  some  method  of  adapting  the  process  to 
gold,  which  is  the  only  material  suitable  for  filling  a  tooth  at  the 
biting  edge,  being  malleable  and  ductile,  whereas  porcelain  is 
brittle  and  breaks  under  pressure.  It  was  found  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  cast  a  gold  inlay  that  would  not  shrink  until  the  present 
machine  was  invented  whereby  pressure  is  applied  to  the  metal  in 
the  mold  by  means  of  comprest  air.  The  gold  inlay  possesses 
another  advantage,  aside  from  the  relief  afforded  the  patient  in 
doini^  away  with  the  hammering  of  the  gold  into  a  cavity,  in  that 
it  may  be  employed  successfully  in  teeth  so  frail  that  the  shell 
woidd  collapse  under  the  hammering  process." 

Wonderful  results,  the  author  goes  on  to  tell  us,  have  been 
attained  by  the  use  of  the  .r-ray  by  specialists  in  dentistry.  In 
diagnoses  it  lies  been  possible,  by  its  means,  to  locate  abnormali- 
ties in  the  teeth,  jaws,  and  face  the  nature  of  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, could  not  have  been  determined  by  any  other  method 
known  to  science.  Facial  neuralgia  is  due,  Mr.  White  tells  us, 
ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  to  some  disorder  of  the  teeth, 
and  here  the  .r-ray  is  almost  infallible,  it  being  impossible  to  locate 
the  trouble  by  any  other  means.     lie  tells  the  following  story  : 

"One  of  our  leading  dental  specialists  with  the  .r-ray  recently 
had  as  a  patient  a  young  man  who  was  suffering  from  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  lower  jaw  that  might  have  been  diagnosed  as  cancer, 
which  would  have  resulted  in  an  operation  and  led  to  permanent 
disfigurement.  The  use  of  the  .r-ray  discovered  the  fact  that  two 
unerupted  teeth  as  dentists  call  those  that  have  not  come  to  the 
surface  of  tin-  gums— had  been  forced  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
jaw  into  the  surrounding  tissue.  The  dentist  removed  them  through 
the  patient's  mouth,  when  he  was  at  once  relieved.     He  bears  no 

trace  of  the  Operation,  of  course.  A  somcwh.it  similar  case  was 
that  oJ  in  elderly  lady  who  had  been  in  great  pain  for  several  days 
as  the  result  (il  facial  neuralgia,  the  cause  of  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  locate.  The  r-ray  showed  an  unerupted  tooth  from  the 
upper  jaw    embedded  in    the  tissue  under  the  eye,  and   it    was   re- 


moved with  little  difficulty.     Such  incidents  are,   how- 
ever, every -day  matters  with  the  r-ray  specialists 

"  .More  marvelous  than  anything  else  in  dentistry, 
perhaps,  are  the  results  obtained  by  the  specialists  in 
'orthodontia'  and  'orthopedia  of  the  face,'  the  word 
signifying  the  moving  of  misplaced  teeth  to  a  correct 
position,  and  the  phrase  the  correction  and  prevention 
of  facial  deformities  brought  about  by  defects  of  the 
teeth  and  jaws.  Not  only  does  the  expert  turn  twisted 
teeth  in  their  sockets,  and  straighten  those  that  are  tilted, 
malposed,  impacted,  or  otherwise  out  of  alinement,  but 
he  brings  a  prognathous  jaw  to  its  natural  position,  and 
rectifies  almost  any  irregularities  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  face.  While  this  work  is  easier  and  simpler  with 
children,  it  is  nevertheless  successful,  not  only  with 
adults,  but  with  old  men  and  women,  altho  without 
ocular  proof  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  direction 
the  results  would  seem  incredible." 


THE  "CATERPILLAR"  MOTOR 

THIS  nickname  has  been  given  in  the  British  Army  to  an  in- 
genious form  of  motor  devised  for  haulage  over  very  uneven 
ground.    It  crawls  along  by  means  of  an  endless  moving  chain,  in- 


PRONT   VIEW   OK    THE    20-HORSE-POWER    TRACTOR. 

stead  of  on  wheels,  which  accounts  lor  its  name.  We  reproduce 
the  accompanying  picturesfrom  The  Graphic  (London,  April  25), 
which  says  of  the  motor  : 

"  Remarkable  trials  have  recently  been  held,  at  Grantham,  of  a 


Till.    MoTOR-CAR  ASCENDING  A  CLAY    HANK— SLOTE  TWO    IN    I 


1IIK    MOTOR-CAR   TAXING   A    BROOK    IN    ITS   COURSE. 
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From  "Country  Life  in  America." 

PHOTOMICROGRAPH    OF  THE  FLY'S   FOOT. 

The  hairy  structure  is  well  adapted  to  carry- 
ing germs. 


FRONT  VIEW    OK   THE    PROBOSCIS. 

The  basket-like  structure  at  the  end  is  used 
for  lapping  liquids. 

WEAPONS    OF    A    SUBTLE    ENEMY. 


SIDE   VIEW  OF   THE    PROBOSCIS. 

Musca  domestica  can  not  bite,  but  is  danger- 
ous, nevertheless. 


new  engine  invented  by  Mr.  David  Roberts,  of  Messrs.  Hornsby 
and  Sons,  Grantham  and  Stockport.  The  invention  is  intended  to 
supply  a  convenient  method  of  hauling  war-material,  minerals,  or 
other  heavy  articles  over  swampy,  hilly,  and  uneven  ground  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  railway  has  not  penetrated.  The  essential  feature 
of  the  new  device  is  the  endless  chain  surrounding  the  weight- 
carrying  wheels,  with  which,  by  means  of  two  sprocket-wheels,  the 
engine  lays  its  own  track.  Equipped  with  these  '  chain-tracks,'  a 
35  horse-power  motor-car  performed  some  wonderful  feats  in  get- 
ting across  rough  country,  and  it  drew  with  ease  a  trailer  loaded 
to  five  tons  over  marshy  soil.  A  heavy  20-horse-power  oil  tractor, 
similarly  equipped,  also  performed  wonders.  Messrs.  Hornsby 
have  constructed  an  engine  on  this  principle  for  the  War  Office, 
and,  from  its  curious  appearance  while  in  motion,  the  soldiers 
have  nicknamed  it  'Caterpillar  No.  1.'  " 


THE  DEADLY  HOUSE-FLY 

'  I  ^HAT  the  house-fly  is  not  merely  disagreeable,  but  dangerous 
-*■  — that  it  is  an  unclean  pest  of  "appalling  prolificacy"  and 
"  disease-spreading  habits  " — we  are  assured  by  W.  Frost  and  C.  T. 
Vorhies,  in  an  article  of  timely  warning  in  Courtry  Life  in 
America  (New  York,  May).  These  writers  note  that  the  house- 
fly proper,  as  well  as  several  other  flies,  lives  its  larval  life  almost 
exclusively  in  animal  excrement,  usually  in  horse-manure.  Where 
stables  are  left  uncleaned,  the  litter  packed  down 
under  the  horse's  feet  will  swarm  with  thou- 
sands of  larvae.  The  fly  itself,  the  completed 
stage  of  this  larva  or  "maggot,"  carries  disease 
germs  in  a  passive  way.     Say  the  authors  : 

"  The  mosquito  bites  a  sick  person  or  animal, 
and  from  the  blood  secures  the  infectious  agent, 
which  may  then  by  another  bite  be  inocu- 
lated into  a  second  individual.  Some  of  the 
biting  flies  also  carry  infection  in  this  way, 
but  the  house-fly,  not  being  able  to  bite, 
does  not  carry  the  inoculated  diseases.  It 
is,  however,  responsible  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  certain  diseases  whose  causal  agent 
enters  the  body  through  the  food.  In  other 
words,  it  aids  in  the  distribution  of  intestinal 
diseases.  The  flies  do  this  by  carrying  the  dis- 
ease germs  from  the  dejecta  of  the  sick  to  the  food  of  the  well. 

"  The  disease  germs  which  they  carry  are  Asiatic  cholera,  typhoid 
fever,  dysentery,  and  tuberculosis.  In  this  country  typhoid  fever 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  of  the  fly-borne  diseases,  altho 
we  are  very  ignorant  in  regard  to  the  part  which  they  play  in  the 
distribution  of  dysentery  and  tuberculosis.  The  fly  gets  the  germs 
from  the  discharge  of  the  patients  where  disinfection  has  not  been 
properly  performed.     It  may  also  become  infected  by  crawling 


over  the  patient  or  the  soiled  clothing  which  may  have  been  left 
untreated.  In  the  country  districts  where  adequate  means  of  sew- 
age disposal  is  rare,  and  in  towns  where  sewage  systems  are  absent 
or  imperfect,  the  danger  is  greatest.  The  flies  get  their  feet  and 
mouth  parts  covered  with  the  germ-laden  material  and  thus  carry 
it  to  the  food  which  they  may  visit.  From  laboratory  experiments 
it  seems  probable  that  a  fly  once  contaminated  with  the  typhoid 
germ  may  retain  this  germ  in  a  living  condition  for  at  least  three 
weeks.  Thus  a  contaminated  fly  maybe  the  means  of  carrying  the 
infection  for  considerable  distances  if  it  has  an  opportunity  to 
travel.  Germ-laden  material  may  also  be  eaten  by  the  fly,  and  in 
such  a  case  it  has  been  shown  that  the  typhoid  germ  may  pass 
through  the  intestinal  tract  of  the  insect  and  still  remain  alive. 
A  'fly-spot '  left  by  such  an  insect  is  dangerous.  This  is  not  theory 
alone,  but  in  Chicago,  when  typhoid  fever  was  especially  preva- 
lent, Miss  Hamilton  caught  flies  in  districts  where  the  sewage  sys- 
tem was  poor,  and  the  typhoid  germ  was  isolated  from  such  flies  in 
five  out  of  eighteen  trials. 

"  It  is  known  that  flies  devour  the  sputum  of  consumptives,  and 
the  germ  of  tuberculosis  has  been  found  many  times  in  the  intesti- 
nal contents  of  these  insects.  How  important  it  is  as  an  agent  in 
the  distribution  of  tuberculosis  we  do  not  know,  but  probably  it  is 
not  as  important  as  in  the  case  of  typhoid. 

"A  simple,  practicable,  and  quite  successful  plan  for  fighting 
the  pest  is  that  of  throwing  the  manure  each  morning  into  a  small 
room  screened  against  flies,  sprinkling  upon  it  a  small  amount  of 
chlorid  of  lime  as  a  precautionary  measure.     Various  modifications 


From  '■  Country  Life  in  America." 

LARViE  OR  "MAGGOTS"   OF   THE   COMMON 
HOUSE-FLY. 


THE  LIFE-HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMON    HOUSE-FLY, 
MAGNIFIED    ABOUT  50  PER  CENT. 


of  this  to  suit  the  size  of  the  stable  would  certainly  be  feasible, 
such  as  a  tightly  closed  can  or  box  for  the  accumulations  of  a 
small  stable.  Of  course,  this  would  require  that  the  manure  be 
carted  off  and  disposed  of  every  few-days,  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  accumulate  for  months  as  it  often  does.  When  spread  upon  the 
fields  it  will  dry  out  so  completely  as  to  prevent  the  deposition  of 
eggs  or  the  development  of  the  larvae,  to  which  warmth  and  mois- 
ture are  essential.       A  few   cities  require  closed  receptacles  for 
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manure.     The  fly  problem  really  resolves  itself  into  three.     First 
and  imental  is  the  one  of  preventing  the  breeding  of  the 

pests.     The  second  is  that  <>i  preventing contami nation oi  existing 
by  making  access  to  the  more  important  sources  of  infection 
impossible. 

"Third  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  the  problem  of  pre- 
venting their  access  to  food-supplies.  This  end  should  be  sought 
not  only  by  careful  screening  of  houses  to  protect  dining-rooms 
and  kitchens,  but  by  screening  all  food  exposed  for  sale.  The 
dust  of  the  streets  settling  upon  exposed  foods  is  bad  enough,  but 
when  we  add  the  danger  of  infection  by  the  crawling  flies,  we  may 
well  wonder  that  more  illness  does  not  result." 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  paper  named  above,  the  discussion  of 
this  question  is  continued  by  E.  V.  Wilcox.  Mr.  Wilcox  says  that 
in  cities  the  abatement  of  the  fly  nuisance  should  be  much  easier 


THE    FIRST   IDEA  OF   DOCKS. 


Paddle  Dock,  near  Blackfriars  Bridge,  was  the  original  prototype  of 
the  London  docks. 

tiian  on  the  farm.  He  believes  that  every  town  and  city  should 
make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  leave  horse-manure  exposed  to  flies  for 
more  than  a  week.  As  fruitful  sources  of  fly  infestation  in  cities 
he  names  carelessly  kept  livery-stables,  and  also  waste  material 
near  public  markets.     He  goes  on  : 

"So  far  we  have  spoken  particularly  of  the  larger  and  more 
conspicuous  breeding-places  for  flies. 

"  In  the  private  household  temporary  measures  are  still  neces- 
sary and  will  be  so  for  some  time  to  come.  It  will  take  a  little 
effort  to  discover  all  the  breeding-places  of  the  flies.  Then  we 
have  to  consider  the  neighbor  who  may  not  be  quite  so  well  con- 
vinced of  the  desirability  of  fly  extermination.  Some  patience, 
some  missionary  work  will  be  required,  but,  above  all,  scientific 
and  scrupulous  cleanliness.  Screens,  sticky  paper,  fly-poisons 
will  still  be  in  demand,  but  we  should  remember  that  these  reme- 
dies are  only  temporary,  that  they  do  not  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  matter.  Flies  will  breed  in  an  incredibly  small  amount  of 
moist   organic  substance. 

"  In  the  Southern  States  damp  cellars  cause  much  trouble  in  this 
id.  I  have  several  times  observed  the  almost  complete  abate- 
ment of  the  fly  nuisance  by  such  a  simple  device  as  scattering  lime 
about  the  cellar.  Crude  oil  and  kerosene  are  perhaps  the  most 
penetrating  and  effective  o|  ;dl  contact  insecticides.  They  will 
kill  eggs,  larva',  pup.e,  or  adults.  Kerosene  is  always  and  every- 
where available  for  use  in  treating  organic  material  for  the  de- 
struction of  tly  eggs  and  maggots.  It  will  also  kill  any  other  vermin 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

"Incidentally  it  would  be  well  to  keep  flies  away  from  persons 
ill  with  contagious  diseases,  and  to  kill  every  fly  that  strays  into 
the  sick-room. 

"One  uniform  method  can  not  be  adopted  everywhere   for  the 


eradication  of  flies,  but  some  of  the  following  set  of  rules  will 
apply  in  every  locality  and  will  prove  effective  : 

"  i.  Do  not  allow  any  decaying  organic  material  of  any  sort  to 
accumulate  on  your  premises.  Abolish  all  antiquated  sewage 
systems  and  install  new. 

"2.  If  your  cellar  is  damp,  clean  out  the  dark  corners  at  fre- 
quent intervals  and  apply  lime. 

"3.  Pour  kerosene  into  the  drains  and  also  treat  with  kerosene 
all  waste  material  not  intended  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

"4.  Kitchen  waste  intended  as  food  for  hogs  or  other  animals 
should  be  removed  and  used  daily. 

"5.  If  kitchen  waste  is  deposited  in  large  cans  it  should  be 
collected  at  least  once  a  week. 

"6.  Haul  out  the  manure  and  spread  it  on  the  soil  every  day,  or, 
at  the  outside,  every  week. 

"7.  If  inconvenient  to  haul  the  manure  out  at  short  intervals. 
screen  the  pile  so  as  to  exclude  flies,  or  treat  it  with  kerosene  or 
lime. 

"3.  Keep  up  the  work  of  destroying  adult  flies  by  the  usual 
methods." 


TO  IMPROVE  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON 

ONDONERS  are  beginning  to  be  frightened  at  the  prospect 
-1— '  of  the  diversion  of  their  huge  commerce  to  other  English 
ports  because  access  to  their  docks  is  not  possible  for  the  largest 
modern  vessels ;  nor  will  the  dock-system  itself  receive  such  ves- 
sels suitably.  A  ship  able  to  pass  freely  in  and  out  of  Baltimore 
harbor,  for  instance,  may  be  held  up  for  hours  in  the  Thames, 
owing  to  insufficient  depth  of  the  channel.  It  is  now  proposed 
that  the  British  Government  shall  enlarge  the  water-approach  to 
London  and  take  over  the  docks  themselves,  which  are  now  owned 
by  large  companies.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Sphere  (London, 
April  4): 

"  That  there  is  urgent  need  for  improvement  has  been  evident  for 
several  years.  The  rapid  rise  of  the  Western  ports  has  begun  to 
threaten  the  supremacy  of  London's  maritime  trade.  In  1898  the 
net  tonnage  which  entered  Liverpool  was  9,393,000.  In  1906,  the 
last  available  returns,  this  figure  had  risen  to  11,395,000.  London 
in  1898  showed  15,288,000  tons,  while  in  1906  the  figures  stood  at 
17,597,000  tons. 

"'Nothing  is  easier,'  says  a  writer  in  Nature,  'than  to  point  to 
Rotterdam  or  Liverpool  as  examples  of  what  might  be  done,  but 
those  who  do  so  too  often  forget  the  fact  that  the  port  of  London 
has  a  history  of  five  hundred  years,  compared  with  less  than  a  cen- 
tury of  serious  trading  in  those  other  ports.  The  port-of-London 
question  is  a  good,  nay,  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  truth  that 
"circumstances  alter  cases." 

"'The  result  is  that  there  are  an  inordinate  number  of  authorities 
concerned  in  dealing  with  the  question  and  an  inordinate  number 
of  vested  interests  to  be  considered.  Moreover,  the  conditions  of 
transport  have  changed  very  materially.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Lon- 
don was  the  entrepot  for  the  whole  of  Western  Europe.  The  East 
Indiamen  unloaded  there,  and  their  cargoes  were  distributed  by 
smaller  vessels  over  the  whole  of  Western  Europe.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  trade  began  to  go  toother 
ports.  The  rise  of  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Hamburg,  and  Antwerp 
means  that  the  population  surrounding  those  ports  are  now  no 
longer  supplied  from  London.  Nevertheless,  the  great  increase 
of  population  in  London  itself  and  all  England  as  a  whole  main- 
tains the  actual  amount  of  traffic  coming  into  London  at  its  former 
figure,  and  London  acts  as  a  distributing  center  for  10,000,000  to 

12,000,000  persons.' 

"The  problem  of  docking  is  one  that  has  to  be  constantly  alter- 
ing on  account  of  the  growth  of  steamships.  Hence  docks,  if  they 
be  large  enough  to-day,  would  in  a  few  years'  time  be  too  small, 
and  any  docks  which  are  now  constructed  in  order  to  have  some- 
thing in  hand  need  to  be  of  the  order  of  1,000  feet  in  length.  It  is 
not,  however,  in  length  that  the  docks  are  so  much  lacking  in  Lon- 
don but  in  the  depth  of  the  sills,  which  render  it  impossible  for 
vessels  of  more  than  30  feet  to  enter,  for  the  Royal  Albert  Dock 
can  take  ships  up  to  536  feet  long. 

"New  York  and  Boston  are  arranging  for  40-foot  channels  into 
their  ports,  and  steamers  are  to-day  leaving  Baltimore  loaded  down 
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to  32  feet,  whereas  at  the  present  time  a  ship  drawing  only  28  feet 
may  be  delayed  for  five  hours  in  the  Thames  on  any  day." 

The  general  features  of  the  Thames  docks  that  it  is  proposed  to 
bring  in  this  way  under  government  control  are  thus  described  : 

"The  dock  accommodation  in  the  Thames  includes  640  acres  of 
water  area  with  a  length  of  quay  of  143,000  feet,  of  which  430  acres 
of  water  and  106,000  feet  of  quay  belong  to  the  London  and  India 
Docks  Company,  and  the  wharves  and  jetties  in  the  river  contrib- 
ute another  80,000  feet,  so  that  in  all  the  quay  accommodation  of 
London  amounts  to  223,000  feet  or  upward  of  forty  miles.  The 
nominal  capital  value  of  the  docks  is  ^24,000,000,  but  the  actual 
sum  expended  has  been  some  millions  in  excess  of  the  nominal 
value.  The  capital  value  of  the  320  wharves  may  be  placed  at 
£  1 3, 000, 000." 

Every  dock,  we  are  told,  has  more  or  less  its  own  specialty  ;  thus, 
the  St.  Katharine  Dock  deals  largely  in  tea  and  indigo  ;  the  London 
Docks  specialize  in  wool,  wine,  brandy,  sugar,  metals,  drugs,  and 
ivory;  while  at  the  West  India  Docks  an  enormous  amount  of 
frozen  meat  from  Australia  and  South  America  is  received. 


A  SIEVE  FOR  MOLECULES 

METHODS  of  improved  filtration  so  delicate  that  they  enable 
the  chemist  to  strain  out  particles  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
ordinary  filters  have  been  devised  by  Dr.  Bechhold,  a  German 
investigator.  The  writer  of  a  review  in  the  Revue  Generate  des 
Sciences  believes  that  the  particles  strained  out  by  Bechhold's  fil- 
ters are  so  small  that  they  may  fairly  be  said  to  come  within  molec- 
ular dimensions,  so  that  we  need  not  despair  of  being  able  some 
day  to  separate,  we  will  say,  the  salt  from  the  water  in  a  salt  solu- 
tion, by  filtration  alone.  Such  a  feat  would  have  no  practical  ap- 
plication, since  the  separation  is  now  effected  easily  by  crystalliza- 
tion, but  there  are  cases  where  Dr.  Bechhold's  "ultrafilters,"  as  he 
calls  them,  may  be  of  the  greatest  aid  to  science.  We  translate 
below  an  abstract  from  Cosmos  (Paris,  April  11)  of  the  article  re- 
ferred to  above.  The  writer  treats  Bechhold's  discovery  as  sup- 
plementing and  extending  that  of  the  "ultramicroscope,"  already 
described  at  length  in  these  columns.     He  writes  : 

"  The  real  existence  of  the  so-called  ultimate  particles  of  matter 
has  been  proved  by  experiment.  The  ultramicroscope,  invented 
by  Messrs.  Siedentopf  and  Zsigmondi,  enables  the  observer  to  see 
particles  not  exceeding  ^Tunnr  °f  a  millimeter ;  that  is,  of  dimen- 
sions attributed  by  pure  theory  to  the  larger  molecules.  With  the 
aid  of  sources  of  light  more  intense  than  the  sun  in  our  latitudes, 
real  molecules  might  then,  if  theory  is  correct,  be  made  visible  in 
the  ultramicroscope. 

"  Now,  strangely  enough,  the  particles  observed  by  means  of  this 
instrument  actually  possess  the  properties  attributed  by  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases  to  molecules.     Brown,  an  English  botanist,  ob- 


served, about  1828,  in  very  small  inert  particles  seen  through  the 
microscope,  very  odd  vibratory  movements,  differing  clearly  from 
the  spontaneous  motions  of  tiny  organisms.  Now  the  ultramicro- 
scope reveals  phenomena  similar  to  the  Brownian  movements,  but 
of  much  greater  intensity  because  of  the  smaller  size  of  the  parti- 
cles. The  tiny  particles  of  gold  in  a  colloidal  solution  execute, 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  dance,  like  a  swarm  of  gnats  ;  they  move  rapidly 
to  and  fro,  striking  against  one  another  and  bounding  off  in  another 
direction.  Altho  the  ultramicroscope  is  not  able  to  show  form, 
but  reveals  only  luminous  points,  the  size  of  the  particles  may  be 
estimated  by  the  speed  of  their  movements.  Recent  investigations 
have  shown  that  the  speed  of  the  smallest  particles  observed  with 
the  ultramicroscope  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  velocity  at- 
tributed to  molecules  by  the  kinetic  theory. 

"On  the  other  hand,  a  discovery  that  would  appear  susceptible 
of  throwing  powerful  light  on  the  researches  of  ultramicroscopy 
has  just  been  made  by  Dr.  H.  Bechhold,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
who  has  been  at  work  for  some  time  in  the  preparation  of  filters 
sufficiently  dense  to  separate  dissolved  substances  from  their  sol- 
vents. Ordinary  filter-paper  suffices  perfectly  to  retain  in  its  pores 
substances  that  render  a  liquid  turbid  ;  filters  of  calcined  slate  or 
unglazed  porcelain  will,  with  sufficient  pressure,  strain  out  the  bac- 
teria from  water  and  are  therefore  used  to  purify  drinking-water  or 
to  prepare  sterile  solutions.  But  while  they  stop  microorganisms 
(of  a  diameter  of  2rjVff  to  shs  millimeter),  these  filters,  even  the 
most  perfect,  allow  particles  of  -3-3  J^  millimeter  to  pass ;  that  is, 
they  have  pores  of  diameter  greater  than  3-3  j1,^  and  less  than  2})Ti 
millimeter.  Now  Bechhold  has  prepared  filters  with  still  smaller 
pores,  using  a  combination  of  gelatin  and  paper  or  tissue.  The 
diameter  of  the  pores  may  be  varied  at  will  by  modifying  the  con- 
centration of  the  gelatin  ;  thus  with  the  aid  of  a  series  of  filters  of 
gradually  increasing  concentration,  all  the  particles  found  in  col- 
loidal solutions  may  be  separated  according  to  their  various  sizes. 
As  ultramicroscopic  particles  may  thus  be  subjected  to  the  filter- 
ing process,  Bechhold  has  called  his  method  'ultrafiltrage.' 

"By  studying  different  solutions  containing  determinate  ultra- 
microscopic  particles,  we  may  ascertain,  in  certain  cases,  the  di- 
ameters of  pores.  Ultrafilters  of  average  density  have  pores  of 
maximum  diameter  of  at  least  ^J^  millimeter.  These  filters  are 
thus  able  to  strain  out  the  particles  in  solutions  of  hemoglobin  and 
serum  albumin,  which  are  larger  than  -., ^ ^ ,T ,7  millimeter 

"While  the  ultramicroscope  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  the 
presence  of  other  substances  than  those  whose  refractive  power  is 
different  from  that  of  water,  ultrafilters  lend  themselves  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  any  ultramicroscopic  particles  whatever.  The  dif- 
ferent disintegration  products  of  albumin,  the  substances  known 
as  albumoses,  may  thus  be  separated  according  to  the  size  of  their 
particles 

"It  would  seem  that  the  method  just  described  makes  it  possible 
to  strain  out  by  filtration  particles  of  molecular  dimensions.  It 
may  be  used  without  doubt  in  the  study  of  colloidal  solutions. 
Not  only  chemistry  and  physics,  but  also  medicine,  seem  likely  to 
use  with  profit  Dr.  Bechhold's  method,  for  certain  microbes  that 
are  too  small  to  be  retained  by  filters  hitherto  in  use  may  thus  be 
separated  and  studied  systematically." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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NINETEEN  PROTESTANT-EPISCOPAL 
DESERTIONS   TO   ROME 

T")  EPORTS  have  been  published  with  considerable  frequency 
-*-^-  of  late  of  recruits  to  the  Roman-Catholic  fold  from  the 
Protestanl  Episcopal  clergy.  The  movement  is  not  regarded  by 
Episcopalians  as  a  "bolt,"  but  rather  as  a  natural  "cleansing  proc- 
"  These  clergymen  are  so  near  Romanism,"  said  a  leading 
Kpiscopalian  to  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
"that  it  is  not  surprizing  they  have  embraced  the  Roman-Catholic 
religion.  They  are  the  ritualists  of  the  Church,  and  their  princi- 
pal contention  is  that  they  can  not  accept  a  liberal  interpretation 
of  Canon  19" — the  canon  about  which  has  waged  the  discussion 
over  the  closed  or  open  pulpit. 

The  Catholic    News  (New    York)    and    other  journals  of  the 

Roman-Catholic  Church 
report  that  these  recent 
accessions  number  nine- 
teen.    We  read : 

"  That  nineteen  minis- 
ters of  the  Episcopalian 
Church  have  come  into 
the  Catholic  Church  with- 
in the  last  few  months  or 
are  on  their  way  into  the 
Catholic  Church  and  will 
be  received,  it  is  hoped, 
before  the  summer,  has 
not  made  much  of  a  stir 
in  Catholic  circles  is 
altogether  remarkable. 
The  time  was  when  the 
conversion  of  one  minis- 
ter would  be  heralded  as 
a  great  news  item,  and 
would  be  given  a  double- 
headed  leader  in  the  news 
columns  of  one  of  our 
great  dailies,  but  now  it 
is  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course,  as  just  the  proper 
thing  to  do.  An  Episco- 
palian minister  can  do 
nothing  else  but  become  a  Catholic.  Yet  such  is  the  startling  re- 
ligious fact  of  the  day.  Nineteen  ministers,  some  of  them  in  early 
life,  others  men  of  maturity,  have  broken  away  or  are  breaking 
away  from  the  church  of  their  baptism  and  the  scenes  of  their 
chosen  ministry,  where  the  pleasantest  days  of  their  life  have  been 
spent,  and  for  conscience'  sake  submitting  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
with  all  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  in  regard  to  living  and  work. 
One  of  the  greatest  martyrdoms  of  one's  life  is  the  soul  change 
that  is  implied  by  conversion.  It  is  breaking  one's  life  in  two. 
It  is  a  wrenching  away  from  the  associations  of  one's  early  life, 
and  conscience  alone  can  compel  such  a  change." 

The  seceders  represent  different  parts  of  the  country,  tho  the 
group  who  have  been  most  conspicuous  form  the  clergy  of  St. 
Elizabeth's,  Philadelphia,  headed  by  the  Rev.  William  McGarvey, 
founder  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Companions  of  the  Holy 
Savior,  a  semimonastic  order.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  vig- 
orous opponents  of  the  "open  pulpit,"  having  said   in  a  recent 

pamphlet  on  that  subject  : 

"The  Episcopal  Church  has  been  changed  and  will  never  again 
be  what  it  once  was,  or  what  it  once  appeared  to  be.      The  change, 

which  will  be  apparent    more  and  more  as  time  goes   on,  has   been 

accomplished  by  the  passage  of  measures  so  revolutionary  in  their 

underlying  principles  and  logically  so  destructive  of  all  that  hi 
tofore  has  been  supposed  to  be  distinctive  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 

that  we  who  .oe  identified  with  the  Tractarian  or  High-Church 

movement,    are    lace    to    lace    with    a   situation    the   seriousness   of 
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Who  heads  the  most  conspicuous  group 
now  deserting  the  Episcopal  for  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church. 


which  can  not  be  exaggerated.     Of  these  revolutionary  measures 
the  chief  is  the  canon  providing  for  'the  open  pulpit.' 

"There  are  a  few  men  who  are  thinking  to  gloss  over  the  whole 
matter,  and  to  save  the  day  by  blandly  assuring  the  distrest  laity 
that  the  canon  is  entirely  restrictive  and  unobjectionable.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  the  open  pulpit  in  the  Episcopal  Church  is  a  fact 
patent  to  the  world.  And  say  what  we  will,  we  shall  not  in  the 
end  be  able  to  hide  its  practical  application  or  its  theological  sig- 
nificance from  any  one  within  or  without  the  Church.  Its  princi- 
ples are  now  in  active  operation,  and  are  bound  to  work  themselves 
out  to  their  logical  and  inevitable  conclusion  before  the  eyes  of  all 
men." 

A  Philadelphia  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  reports  a  loyal 
clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church  as  saying  : 

"  If  there  are  any  more  men  who  feel  that  they  ought  to  leave 
the  Church,  we  are  only  too  anxious  to  have  them  go,  because  we 
believe  it  will  be  for  the  health  of  the  Church  for  them  to  do  so." 

The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Reformed  Episcopal,  Philadelphia) 
comments  in  a  vein  not  much  dissimilar.     Thus  : 

"Still  they  go  !  The  procession  of  clergymen  from  the  Protes- 
tant-Episcopal Church  to  Rome  has  recently  received  some  notable 
accessions.  The  wrongly-named  '  open-pulpit '  canon  seems  to 
have  it  all  to  answer  for.  What  a  terrible  thing  to  allow  some 
Christian  man,  with  the  bishop's  permission,  to  make  an  address 
on  a  special  occasion  in  a  consecrated  building  of  the  'Catholic 
Church  in  America' !  It  did  not  matter  very  much  so  long  as  the 
'Christian  man'  was  a  layman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
but  if  he  should  happen  to  be  a  minister  of  a  church  perhaps  four 
times  the  size  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church,  then  beware  ! 
The  sanctity  of  the  place  is  endangered  and  the  preaching  ministry 
of  the  Church  is  violated.  Hence  the  procession  to  which  we 
refer.  First  one,  then  another  finds  refuge  in  the  Holy  Mother 
Church.  But  things  are  not  improving.  On  Sunday  last,  all  the 
parochial  clergy  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Church,  in  our  city,  resigned, 
to  seek  refuge  in  a  church  where  their  exclusiveness  will  not  be 
intruded  upon.  We  congratulate  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church 
on  its  losses.  We  believe  these  losses  will  turn  out  to  be  gains. 
What  an  indorsement  they  are  incidentally  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  over  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  the 
indorsement  of  this  kind  of  absurdity  by  the  Protestant-Episcopal 
Church  which  made  our  protest  necessary." 


A  BUDDHIST  MISSIONARY  TO  ENGLAND 

FOR  the  first  time  in  history,  so  it  is  said,  a  Buddhist  mission 
is  to  be  begun  in  England.  A  priest  who  bears  the  name  of 
Bikkhu  Ananda  Metteyya  has  lately  arrived  there  with  a  consider- 
able following  and  will  employ  the  next  six  months  in  spreading 
Buddhistic  tenets.  This  man,  it  is  further  stated,  is  not  a  native 
of  India,  but  a  Scotsman  of  the  original  name  of  Allan  Bennett 
Macgregor,  who  started  his  career  as  a  chemical  assistant  in  Lon- 
don and  then  went  to  Ceylon,  where  he  became  fascinated  with 
the  creed  of  Buddha.  His  mission  is  supported  by  a  wealthy  Bur- 
mese lady  holding  a  high  social  position  in  her  native  country. 
This  Easternized  Westerner,  the  Buddhist  monk,  expressing  his 
views  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  believes  that  his  religion 
alone  "can  finally  solve  the  terrible  social  problems  which  already 
are  menacing  the  stability  of  the  Western  social  structure."  Indi- 
vidualism he  regards  as  the  bane  of  all  the  modern  civilization  of 
the  West,  and  none  of  our  political  panaceas  invented  for  the  solu- 
tion of  social  problems  "can  possibly  meet  the  question  :  for  they 
aim  at  treating,  not  the  cause  of  the  disease,  but  the  symptom  of 
it."  From  this  priest's  words  Western  socialism  may  possibly  find 
in  buddhism  its  naturally  appointed  religion.     We  read  : 

"There  is  but  one  power  in  the  world  which  can  really  alter  the 
conditions  of  large  masses  of  men;  its  kingdom  is  in  the  realm  of 
the  mind,  in  those  higher  emotive  faculties  wherefrom  all  that  is 
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great  and  true  and  noble  in  humanity  has  had  its  birth  ;  the  world 
of  Religion,  in  its  highest  sense.  For  no  political  system,  how- 
ever intellectually  perfect,  will  men  ever  by  a  jot  alter  their  ways 
of  life  ;  but  for  a  religion,  for  a  high  ideal,  men  will  renounce  all 
that  has  formerly  seemed  dear  to  them — for  religion  alone.  If, 
then,  one  could  find  a  religion  destructive  of  Individualism,  if  that 

religion  could  find  accept- 
ance among  the  masses 
of  the  Western  peoples, 
the  ever-growing  prob- 
lems born  of  Individual- 
ism might  be  solved. 

"  But  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  Buddhism,  all 
the  great  religions  of  the 
world  teach  this  very 
doctrine  of  Individualism 
— with  a  spiritual  sanc- 
tion. Buddhism,  and 
Buddhism  alone,  denies 
the  existence  in  man  of 
an  immortal  ego,  a  Soul 
or  Self  separate  from 
that  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. Buddhism,  and  it 
alone,  teaches  that  this 
doctrine  of  the  Selfhood, 
this  belief  in  the  para- 
mount importance  of  an 
interior  individual  being, 
is  the  deepest  and  direst 
of  all  the  many  illusions 
whereby  our  ignorance 
deceives  us.  Looking 
upon  each  being  as  but 
one  passing,  changing 
wave  in  the  Ocean  of 
Being,  comprehending 
that  in  very  truth  all  life 
is  one,  the  Buddhist  sees 
himself  as  but  one  of 
life's  innumerable  expres- 
sions ;  he  understands 
that  if  he  should  strive  with  his  fellows  he  is  but  passing  the 
guerdon  of  his  strife  from  one  hand  to  another ;  sees  that  he  can 
hurt  none  without  harming  the  Life  whereof  himself  is  part ;  and 
so  he  lives  in  peace  with  all.  He,  too,  like  all  mankind,  finds 
life  like  a  battle-field ;  but  the  field  for  him  has  shifted  from  the 
outer  world  of  dreams  to  the  inner  world  of  reality ;  his  enemies 
are  the  passions,  follies,  ignorances  dwelling  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  ;  his  long-sought  victory  is  conquest  of  the  Self.  '  When  one 
has  understood  ' — so  runs  the  Buddhist  scripture — 'how  all  there  is 
of  us  must  pass  away,  must  die,  then  for  him  all  hatreds  cease.' 

"Such  is  the  fundamental  teaching  of  The  Buddha:  that  there 
is  within  us  naught  that  is  permanent,  in-itself-abiding ;  that  we 
are,  as  it  were,  but  waves  upon  Life's  Ocean,  which,  passing  anon, 
fade  from  the  superficial  and  spurious  appearance  of  individualiza- 
tion to  the  vast  depths  of  consciousness  that,  common  to  them  all, 

dwell  motionless  beneath  these  surging  waves 

"  Buddhism,  then,  with  its  central  tenet  of  non-individualization, 
is  capable  of  offering  to  the  West,  to  England,  an  escape  from  this 
curse  of  Individualism,  which  is  the  deep-rooted  cause  of  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  suffering  of  mankind  in  Western  lands  to-day.  That  it 
can  do  this — not  merely  should — we  have  sufficient  evidence  if  we 
compare  together,  say,  the  population  of  London  with  that  of 
Burma,  both  numbering  some  six  millions.  In  Buddhist  Burma 
we  find  none  of  the  ever-widening  gulfs  between  class  and  class  so 
terribly  manifest  in  Western  lands.  The  peasant  speaks  to  all  in- 
tents the  same  language  as  the  wealthy  man,  has  much  the  same 
degree  of  education,  of  gentility,  of  courtesy,  of  general  knowledge 
.  as  the  dweller  in  the  towns.  Because  of  this,  and  because,  most 
of  all,  peasant  and  ruler  alike  have  all  the  deeper  feelings  of  their 
hearts  based  on  the  Buddhist  teaching  of  the  worthlessness  and 
transiency  of  the  individuality,  such  differences  between  man  and 
man  and  class  and  class  as  breed  so  much  suffering  in  this  country 
are  unknown  in  Burma,  where  a  man  is  not  respected  on  account 
of  his  wealth  but  only  by  reason  of  his  piety  or  charity." 


From  the  London  "Sphere." 

BIKKHU   ANANDA   METTEYYA, 

The  Buddhist  monk  of  Scottish  descent  who 
has  inaugurated  the  first  Buddhist  missionary 
movement  known  to  England. 


DANGERS  OF  "MENTAL  THERAPEUTICS" 

A  DANGER-SIGNAL  has  been  raised  along  the  road  of  the 
■^*-  new  cult  of  "mental  therapeutics  "  where  so  many  seem  dis- 
posed at  present  to  travel.  The  defense  of  the  healing  ministry  of 
the  church  on  the  ground  that  the  practise  is  merely  a  return  to 
observances  of  the  early  church  involves,  thinks  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  H.  Crooker,  an  entire  misreading  of  history.  "The  experi- 
ence of  the  centuries  in  differentiating  religion  and  medicine  is  the 
wisdom  of  God,"  he  asserts.  And  further:  "For  the  clergy  to 
ignore  the  verdict  of  the  ages  and  attempt  to  revive  an  outgrown 
function  will  be  harmful  to  both  public  health  and  to  the  Christian 
church  as  it  would  be  for  surgeons  to  substitute  magic  for  an- 
esthetics, or  for  doctors  to  give  physic  when  repentance  of  sin 
is  needed."  In  The  Christian  Register  (Unitarian,  Boston)  Dr. 
Crooker  vigorously  expresses  his  views  in  the  following  : 

"'Mental  therapeutics' is  an  important  subject  which  is  bound 
to  receive  increasing  at- 
tention. The  psychic 
element  is  a  supreme 
factor,  both  in  health  and 
in  disease.  The  medical 
school  will,  and  should, 
give  more  and  more  con- 
sideration to  the  vital 
problem ;  and  the  com- 
mon practitioner  will,  and 
should,  make  larger  use 
than  at  present  of  this 
curative,  agent.  But  what- 
ever may  be  wise  in  this 
line,  the  whole  matter 
should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  those  especially 
trained  to  deal  with  it. 
The  application  of  this 
psychic  element  should 
not  be  left  to  bungling 
neophytes  or  crude  ex- 
perimenters. 

"We  deal  here  with  a 
subtile  as  well  as  a  pow- 
erful element,  which  must 
be  used  with  great  wis- 
dom and  extreme  care. 
Tenfold  more  caution  is 
needed  than  with  the  '  ;r-ray,'  which  at  first  did  so  much  harm. 
By  its  very  nature  it  belongs  largely  to  the  realm  of  the  'un- 
conscious,'so  far  as  the  patient  is  concerned.  To  carry  it  into 
the  noisy  market-place,  and  exploif  its  merits  with  the  waving 
of  banners  and  the  blare  of  trumpets,  will  cause  more  invalids  to 
suffer  fresh  torments,  and  create  more  new  patients  with  serious 
disorders,  than  many  a  doctor  can  cure.  What  is  most  needed  is 
indirection,  delicacy,  and  privacy.  To  get  up  a  spectacular  pro- 
cession, to  flourish  gorgeous  standards,  and  to  shout  aloud  to  the 
crowd,  'Come  all  ye  that  are  sick  and  be  mentally  healed  ' — 
to  follow  this  course  is  to  invite  seven  devils  to  enter  and  take 
possession  where  only  one  previously  existed  ! 

"  Only  one  result  can  follow  from  the  addition  of  a  '  mind-cure  ' 
department  to  an  ordinary  church :  a  fresh  crop  of  new  ills  and 
ailments ;  an  epidemic  of  morbid  and  unwholesome  conditions 
that  will  serve  as  prolific  soil  for  all  sorts  of  mental  and  moral 
perversities ;  the  overloading  of  the  church  with  freaks  and 
fanatics,  who  will  divert  its  energies  from  sober  tasks  to  fantastic 
occultism,  and  who  will  bring  its  work  into  disfavor  by  associating 
it  with  the  grotesque  and  the  visionary.  This  peculiar  psychic 
element  is  a  very  dangerous  power  to  evoke  and  let  loose  among 
the  curious  and  the  credulous.  In  the  end  we  shall  have  more 
disease,  more  unhappiness,  more  scandal. 

"  The  church  can  not  afford  to  make  the  venture.  Whatever  good 
that  it  may  temporarily  accomplish  will  be  more  than  overbalanced 
by  the  excesses  of  the  incompetent,  by  the  sensational  mysticism 
sure  to  spring  up  in  its  tracks,  and  by  the  inevitable  discredit  that 
it  will  bring  in  the  minds  of  many  to  the  real  work  of  the  church. 


REV.  JOSEPH   H.  CROOKER, 

Who  thinks  that  only  a  fresh  crop  of  new 
ills  and  ailments  can  come  from  the  new 
movement  of  Mental  Therapeutics  current  in 
certain  churches. 
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Those  enticed  away  from  the  quiet  ministries  of  Christian  nurture 
and  kept  in  a  fever  of  neurotic  excitement  while  making  morbid 
experiments  with  their  own  delicate  psychic  apparatus,  or  thai  oJ 
■  —such  persons  will  never  again  become  useful 
church-members." 


TO  STOP  CHURCH  LOSSES  IN  GERMANY 

QERIOUS  alarm  is  being  felt  in  Europe  over  the  growth  of 
<*-}  secularism  and  the  neglect  of  Christian  worship.  This  is  to 
be  easily  accounted  for  in  France,  where  the  President  of  the 
Republic  recently  declined  to  enter  Notre  Dame  on  a  great  public 
occasion,  while  a  minister  and  former  Premier  of  France  wrote  in 
a  paper  in  Vienna  his  belief  that  Catholicism  is  dead  or  at  least 
dying  in  his  native  land.  In  Germany,  however,  the  Kaiser  and 
all  his  family  are  devout  Christians,  and  the  Church,  so  far  from 
having  been  repudiated  and  despoiled  by  the  State,  is  subsidized 
and  fostered.  In  spite  of  all  this  we  are  told  by  the  religious  press 
of  Germany  that  the  Evangelical  Church  is  losing  its  hold  upon 
the  people,  and  Pastor  Ernst  Bunke  writes  in  the  Lutheran  journal 
Reformation  (Berlin)  that  more  than  12,000  defections  took  place 
in  the  year  1906  over  the  whole  country,  and  in  1907  in  Berlin  alone 
there  were  4,000.  This  he  attributes  to  the  wide  spread  of  scien- 
tific agnosticism  and  the  influence  of  materialistic  Socialism.  In 
many  cases  pastors  who  may  be  called  liberal  or  advanced  in  views 
do  not  give  the  people  what  they  want.  Yet  he  does  not  despair 
of  a  revival,  and  remarks  : 

"  Up  to  this  time  the  secession  movement  does  not  have  much 
significance  for  the  millions  who  belong  to  the  national  Church. 
Nor  is  it  in  any  way  to  be  looked  upon  as  implying  an  aversion  to 
the  Church.  It  is  rather  an  indication  of  a  desire  for  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  of  which  there  have  long  been  premo- 
nitions. As  far  as  concerns  Berlin,  those  who  turn  their  backs 
upon  the  Church  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  One  class  con- 
sists of  those  who  do  not  possess  any  religious  cravings,  the  other 
of  those  who  desire  more  than  the  Church  can  give.  While  the 
former  join  the  ranks  of  the  Social  Democrats  and  thence  derive 
their  moral  support,  the  latter  attach  themselves  to  various  sects 
and  become  prom.nent  members  of  the  so-called  Apostolic  Con- 
gregations or  the  New  Irvingites.  In  such  small  and  exclusive 
bodies  as  these  the  individual  is  of  more  importance  and  enjoys 
more  brotherly  society  than  is  possible  in  the  vast  assemblies  of 
the  national  Church,  which  are  more  like  armies  than  congrega- 
tions. The  only  cure  for  this  is  to  make  church  life  more  sociable. 
As  for  the  class  who  feel  little  or  no  need  of  religion,  they  may  be 
ranged  in  several  groups  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  aversion 
they  show  for  the  Church.  In  the  first  group  stand  the  acknowl- 
edged Socialists.  These  recognize  in  the  Church  a  power  which 
is  impregnable.  Ministers  are  the  'black  police,'  and  the  Church 
is  an  institution  of  stultification  against  which  war  must  sooner  or 
later  be  waged.  Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  treated  with  contempt. 
These  Socialists  have  a  distinct  influence  upon  another  group,  who 
care  nothing  for  the  Church,  but,  out  of  regard  for  their  wives,  for 
the  memories  of  childhood,  or  for  some  other  cause,  do  not  openly 
secede.  Yet  they  act  as  a  power  in  promoting  secession.  There 
is  a  third  class  who  on  account  of  church  rates  and  their  enforced 
payment  are  driven  to  secession.  Recent  statistics  show  that  many 
laborers  nowadays  receive  higher  wages  than  they  formerly  did. 
As  they  are  bound  to  pay  the  rates,  the  Liberals  on  the  eve  of  an 
election  bring  up  this  bugaboo  of  church  taxes  in  the  interest  of 
their  party." 

Pastor  Bunke  does  not  believe  that  the  Church  has  much  to  fear 
from  tin-  Socialist  secession  movement,  and  he  proposes  some 
measures  that  may  be  taken  to  check  the  spirit  of  defection.  The 
Church  is  to  blame,  he  says,  for  the  lack  of  that  ardor  which 
marked  the  work  of  the  great  national  missionary  Johann  Heinrich 
Wichera  : 

"  Tin-  ( 'lunch  has  to  learn  that  she  must  earnestly  charge  herself 
with  the  task  of  checking  the  tendency  ol  the  Zeitgeist  by  opposing 

to  it  the  teachings  of  the  gospel.     It  is  not  so  much  the  personal 
attack  ol    individuals  that   is  to  be  feared  as  the  godless  spirit  of 


modern  life,  the  power  of  the  party  which  is  hostile  to  religion, 
and  the  influence  of  an  unchristian  press.  There  are  two  courses 
to  be  taken  in  this  matter.  No  trouble  is  to  be  spared  in  unifying 
the  forces  of  those  who  should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  their 
care  of  souls.  This  is  never  done  without  good  results.  The  city 
missionaries  of  Berlin  are  united  in  believing  that  their  personal 
appeal  to  individuals  has  in  a  series  of  cases  produced  the  desired 
effect  and  made  an  impression  also  on  outsiders.  But  the  greater 
number  of  religious  secessionists  stand  under  the  spell  of  the  Zeit- 
geist or  of  the  Social  Democratic  party.  The  secession  movement 
is  the  penalty  the  Church  has  had  to  pay  for  her  neglect  of  her 
duty  toward  the  public.  The  world  can  not  be  overcome  by  those 
who  fear  to  offend  the  Government  and  to  incur  the  hatred  of  the 
powers  that  be.  The  second  course  which  must  be  taken  is  to 
prosecute  missions  in  the  spirit  of  Wichern.  The  year  of  the 
Wichern  jubilee  should  remind  the  Church  that  now  is  the  time  for 
her  to  arm  herself  gladly  for  the  battle  of  religion  in  the  public  life 
of  the  nation." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


JEWISH  AND  CHRISTIAN  COOPERATION 

'  I  ^  HAT  some  basis  of  common  agreement  ought  to  be  found  for 
*■  the  religious  association  of  Jews  and  Christians,  especially 
as  pertaining  to  the  public  schools,  is  suggested  by  the  Rev. 
Leighton  Williams,  D.D.,  in  T/ie  Christian  Work  and  Evangel- 
ist (New  York,  May  9).  He  declares  that  emphasis  might  be  laid 
on  the  importance  of  the  things  held  in  common  by  these  two 
religious  branches.     He  says  : 

"The  Jew  equally  with  the  Christian  reverences  Jehovah  as  the 
one  true  God.  And  we  with  him  accept  the  teachings  of  the  Old- 
Testament  prophets.  In  our  State  Conference  of  Religion  it  has 
been  found  that  we  hold  equally  to  the  following  quadrilateral : 
The  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  the  Social  and 
Ethical  Teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  present  work- 
ings of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  man.  And,  as  we  have  noticed  above, 
the  Jew  equally  with  the  Christian  believes  in  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  or  the  right  order  in  human  affairs  in  which  the 
divine  will  shall  be  recognized  as  the  supreme  law. 

"Can  we  not,  then,  seek  to  unite  on  all  questions  of  common 
concern  and  interest  such  as  the  public-school  system  on  the  basis 
not  of  the  minimum  but  of  the  maximum  of  agreement?  By  this 
I  mean  that  instead  of  leaving  out  of  the  public-school  curriculum 
every  religious  exercise  to  which  objection  is  raised,  and  thus  re- 
ducing religion  to  the  very  minimum  of  agreement  in  the  schools, 
we  seek  to  find  in  some  fair  and  mutually  satisfactory  way  what  is 
the  maximum  on  which  we  could  agree.  Some  years  since  a  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Conference  of  Religion  prepared  a  Book  of 
Common  Worship  containing  prayers,  hymns,  and  scriptures,  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  in  a  similar  way  it  ought  to 
be  possible  for  a  competent  committee  of  representative  men  of 
both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  faiths  to  prepare  a  plan  for  religious 
exercises  in  the  public  schools.  Some  religious  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  is  indispensable,  as  educators  are  generally  coming 
to  acknowledge.  An  irreligious  school  will  soon  become  unethi- 
cal as  well.  And  yet  in  what  I  am  saying  I  am  not  urging  religious 
instruction  of  a  dogmatic  or  sectarian  nature.  The  plan  now  urged 
for  some  years  by  Dr.  G.  U.  Wenner  for  such  dogmatic  instruction 
must  necessarily  be  outside  the  public-school  system,  as  he  sees, 
and  I  agree  with  him  as  to  its  importance.  But  I  am  speaking 
here  simply  of  the  need  of  inculcating  in  the  public  schools  the 
high  ideals  found  in  Biblical  literature,  biography,  history,  and 
ethics." 

Finally,  this  writer  pleads  for  "the  necessity  of  a  unity  among 
all  our  people  that  is  religious  and  social  as  well  as  ethical." 
Thus  : 

"Names  and  creeds  of  religious  denominations  largely  represent 
the  controversies  of  a  past  age,  and  men  of  the  newer  spirit  will 
often  find  themselves  in  closer  sympathy  with  men  of  other  denomi- 
nations ol  the  same  spirit  than  with  brethren  of  their  own  denomi- 
nation who  do  not  share  that  spirit.  Scholarship  to-day  is  essen- 
tially one,  and  in  the  American  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Exegesis  Jews  and  Christians  have  for  many  years  discust  ques- 
tions of  ( )ld-  and  New-Testament  scholarship  with  en'tire  harmony." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


HOW  TO  BE  CULTURED  AND  LONELY 

IF  a  man  wishes  to  be  lonely  amid  the  music-loving  mob,  the 
best  way  to  achieve  that  status  is  to  give  his  attention  seri- 
ously to  the  comprehension  of  music.  Such  is  the  rather  cynical 
import  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson's  reflections,  to  which  he  has  been 
moved  by  the  anxious  inquiries  of  one  seeking  the  "  Open  Sesame  " 
to  the  mysteries  of  that  much-abused  art.  "  Much  abused  "  is  also 
the  descriptive  epithet  that  would  characterize,  according  to  the 
New  York  Sun's  critic,  the  public  exhibition  of  this  art  prevail- 
ing at  this  day.  "It  ought  to  be  possible,"  he  observes  in  the 
issue  of  that  journal  for  May  10,  "  for  the  merest  tyro  who  had  never 
before  entered  an  opera-house,  to  distinguish  the  difference  be- 
tween the  singing  of  a  nightingale  and  the  braying  of  a  more  hum- 
ble and  useful  creature,  but  how  very  often  it  happens  that  it  is  the 
beast  of  burden  that  gets  the  laurel !  "  The  appeal  that  calls  forth 
these  sardonic  remarks  is  the  following  letter  received  recently  "  by 
The  Suit's  chronicler  of  musical  doings"  : 

"It  would  please  me  to  utilize  some  of  my  time  in  the  approach- 
ing summer  in  reading,  to  the  end  that  I  may  better  understand  the 
art  of  music.  I  would  wish  to  get  some  insight,  if  possible,  into  the 
purposes  of  the  composers  in  fashioning  the  complex  yet  closely 
knit  forms  in  which  they  have  molded  their  works.  If  you  will 
forgive  apparent  flippancy,  I  should  like  to  ask,  'Why  is  a  fugue  ? ' 
Other  inquiries  of  a  similar  nature  throng  to  my  mind,  but  that 
should  suffice  to  make  manifest  my  inclination.  Further  than  that 
too  I  should  wish  to  know  the  basis  of  artistic  performance.  I 
should  be  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  a  good  pianist  from  a  mechanic. 
I  should  like  to  know  good  singing  when  I  hear  it." 

The  answer  the  critic  is  impulsively  inclined  to  make  "is  much 
like  that  of  Punch  to  the  youth  contemplating  marriage  :  'Don't.' ' 
Knowledge,  reflects  Mr.  Henderson,  may  or  may  not  be  power, 
"but  it  is  not  surely  happiness."  For  furnishing  the  golden  key 
to  this  anxious  inquirer  he  would  not  in  turn  be  blamed  for  all  the 
consequent  unhappiness.  Yet  since  the  inquirer's  apparent  ear- 
nestness merits  reward,  Mr.  Henderson  thus  states  the  road  to 
appreciation,  which  can  not  be  called  "royal."     He  says  : 

"  If  you  really  desire  to  probe  the  meanings  of  the  masters,  con- 
tent yourself  with  living  intimately  with  their  thoughts.  Shun  the 
whole  junkshop  of  cheap  opera  jingle  and  turn  your  back  on  the 
glorified  prima  donnas,  male  and  female,  of  the  lyric  stage.  Live 
with  Bach.  Beethoven,  and  the  prophets.  Learn  to  read  their 
scores.  Go  to  hear  them  performed.  They  will  in  the  course  of 
time  become  as  blazing  lights  to  you. 

"  But  you  will  lose  your  taste  for  the  best  sellers,  and  your  friends 
will  secretly  accuse  you  of  private  relations  with  Thackeray  or 
Thoreau  ;  yes,  even  with  Homer  or  David  the  son  of  Jesse.  They 
will  charge  you  with  being  one  of  those  to  whom  all  music  is  an 
irritation,  and  they  will  sing  snatches  of  the  Broadway  successes 
openly  in  your  hearing  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you  writhe.  If  you 
take  it  all  with  unruffled  good  nature  they  will  pronounce  you  an 
esthetic  sham  like  Bunthorne.  If  you  meet  it  with  a  stern  and  un- 
yielding spirit  they  will  vote  you  a  person  of  sour  stomach  and 
leave  you  to  your  own  devices. 

"  If  you  wish  to  be  lonely,  make  yourself  a  real  lover  of  the  lofti- 
est music.  You  will  find  that  even  among  musicians  you  will  get 
scant  sympathy,  for  they  are  mostly  in  search  of  that  pecuniary 
success  which  is  the  guerdon  of  him  who  can  manufacture  best 
sellers.     Thus  spake  Zarathustra  : 

"  'Must  they  needs  have  their  ears  beaten  to  pieces  before  they 
will  learn  to  hear  with  their  eyes  ?  Must  one  rattle  like  a  kettle- 
drum or  a  fast-day  preacher?  Or  do  they  believe  only  stam- 
merers ? ' 

"Think  it  over." 

Such  dubious  advice  is,  of  course,  not  thrust  into  the  innocent 
mind  of  the  timid  inquirer  without  preparation.  Its  juxtaposition 
to  the  query  that  called  it  forth  is  altered  in  our  quotations  for  the 
sake  of  vividness.  The  inquirer,  however,  has  his  mind  prepared  for 


this  rejoinder  by  an  analysis  of  the  appreciative  powers  of  modern 
audiences,  showing  conditions  that  are  intended  to  justify  the 
writer  in  impressing  the  inquirer  with  his  future  "  lonesomeness." 
We  read  : 

"  Music  is  to  most  people  a  purely  sensuous  pleasure,  and  despite 
that  fact  they  will  not  educate  the  sense  to  which  it  appeals.  The 
smallest  thing  that  one  can  ask  of  music  is  that  it  shall  afford  a 
puzzling  sort  of  physical  delight  to  the  ear.  But  granting  that  this 
poor  request  is  made,  why  not  in  turn  demand  that  the  ear  shall 
know  when  it  is  granted  ? 

"  It  really  is  not  a  settled  matter  that  every  opera-singer  makes 
beautiful  sounds  with  the  voice.  A  sound  is  not  necessarily  beauti- 
ful because  it  is  large  in  volume  or  elevated  in  pitch.  Yet  thou- 
sands of  excellent  persons  who  know  the  difference  between  pal- 
atable and  ill-cooked  canvasback  duck,  even  when  they  get  it  in  a 
famous  restaurant,  are  moved  to  public  demonstrations  of  appro- 
bation when  they  hear  an  opera-singer  utter  sounds  which  their 
ears  ought  to  tell  them  are  no  more  beautiful  than  the  warnings  of 
the  fire-engine  hastening  to  a  conflagration. 

"Again,  even  when  the  tones  are  admirable  in  themselves,  they 
are  not  so  when  made  to  conflict  with  the  pitch  established  by  the 
accompaniment.  When  an  orchestra  plays  in  the  key  of  B  flat 
major  and  the  vocalist  sings  in  a  key  lying  part  way  between  that 
and  A  major,  all  ears  capable  of  recognizing  musical  sounds  suffer 
exquisite  torture.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  spectacles  to 
see  an  audience  warmly  applauding  a  singer  who  has  just  com- 
pleted such  a  lugubrious  achievement 

"It  is  a  paradoxical  state  of  affairs  in  which  people  go  to  hear 
music  with  their  minds  made  up  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
course of  sweet  sounds,  and  yet  can  not  hear  that  in  many  cases  it 
is  truly  nothing  of  the  kind. 

"Since,  however,  this  is  the  case,  how  shall  we  induce  these 
people  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  higher  features  of  the 
art  ?  The  truth — with  some  hesitation,  let  us  confess  it — is  that 
they  glory  in  their  hostility  to  artistic  culture  and  they  laugh  to 
scorn  those  who  hold  it  precious.  They  love  their  prima  donnas 
who  scorn  high  art  as  they  do  and  they  revel  in  the  production  of 
best  sellers  in  the  shape  of  vocal  feats.  When  the  dean  of  the  criti- 
cal gild  of  this  town  a  few  days  ago  bewailed  the  emasculation  of 
Handel  by  Patti  he  spoke  of  that  which  these  people  can  not  com- 
prehend. 

"  If  Patti  sang  Handel  incorrectly,  then  it  was  because  Handel 
did  not  know  how  to  write  his  own  music.  If  Bach  did  not  com- 
pose unto  the  glory  of  Geraldine  Farrar  or  Tetrazzini,  then  away 
with  Bach  into  the  outer  darkness  of  Cincinnati  music-festivals. 
As  for  Brahms  and  Beethoven  and  musicians  of  such  types,  their 
names  should  be  unmentionable  in  the  polite  society  of  the  best 
sellers." 


THE  "PALE  LANDS"  OF  OUR  FICTION 

MR.  HOWELLS  seems  reaping  the  crop  of  ingratitude  from 
a  favored  public.  His  latest  novel,  "  Fennel  and  Rue,"  calls 
forth  something  of  an  echo  of  the  charge  made  by  Mrs.  Atherton 
last  January  that  "  the  main  trouble  with  American  letters  to-day 
is  due  to  the  literary  supremacy  of  Mr.  Howells."  The  New  York 
Times  Saturday  Review  of  Books,  while  not  openly  blaming  Mr. 
Howells  for  not  writing  other  kinds  of  books  than  those  he  does, 
says  that  "there  is  just  ground  for  being  vexed  with  half  a  score 
other  American  writers  of  fiction  who  do  what  Mr.  Howells  does 
— because  he  does  it ;  with  scores  of  others  who  have  yielded  (if 
not  altogether,  at  least  in  too  great  a  degree)  to  an  influence  which, 
however  genial  and  gracious,  has  yet  been  one  of  the  chief  obsta- 
cles to  the  development  of  imaginative  art  in  this  country."  This 
editorial  writer  goes  on  : 

"  It  would  be  to  say  that  which  would  meet  scant  acknowledg- 
ment to  affirm  that  Americans  are  afraid  of  life.  It  is  true,  never- 
theless. We  are  not  mentally  adventurous  ;  morally,  we  are  none 
too  well  grounded,  but  we  are  cautious  and  afraid.  Unconven- 
tional morality  has  no  standing  with  us.     We  are  distrustful  of  our 
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own  experiences  ;  pretending  to  worship  liberty,  we  are  suspicious 
of  all  that  lias  not  behind  it  the  .sanction  of  authority. 

\s  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  lived  and  are  living  a  singularly 
full  and  splendid  life — the  circumstances  of  our  age  and  a  develop- 
continent,  a  meeting-point  of  diverse  civilizations  such  as  his- 
never  before  contrived,  make  our  life  inevitably  strange  and 
rich.  But  it  has  not  begun  to  be  mirrored  in  our  fiction,  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  in  our  poetry.  We  don't  w  rite  poetry,  however  :  we 
do  write  novels  by  the  thousand.  What  have  they  to  do  with  life  ? 
Do  they  not,  the  very  best  of  them,  seem  as  if  they  were  doing 
their  level  best  to  evade  life?  The  very  best  of  them  are  the  very 
worst  in  this  respect;  there  is  occasionally  some  red  blood  in  an 
impossible  book,  but  the  novels  of  skill,  of  talent,  seem  by  com- 
mon consent  to  shirk  the  real  issues  of  living.  Their  writers  dwell 
in  the  pale  lands  of  gentle  emotion  or  none;  of  love  without  pas- 
sion, of  conviction  without  zeal,  of  faith  without  rapture.  The 
generation  has  not  brought  into  literary  being  a  single  magnificent, 
storm-swept  soul.  Zeal,  passion,  rapture  are  here  among  us;  liv- 
ing is  tumultuous  and  tragic  ;  sorrow  walks  the  earth,  and  ambition 
mounts  more  daringly  perhaps  than  ever  it  did  elsewhere  or  before. 
Nothing  is  wan — but  our  literature. 

"  It  is  no  time  for  our  writers  to  wander  in  labyrinths  of  pallid 
fancies,  to  shred  sentiments,  and  powder  infinitesimal  sensations, 
to  dally  over  dilettante  sketches  of  unreal  life.  It  is  time  for  them 
to  deliver  themselves  without  fear  into  the  hands  of  life;  to  hail 
experience  and  embrace  it  rather  than  the  graceful  traditions  of 
composition  ;  to  cast  aside  the  restraint  of  convention  ;  to  trust  no 
more  to  the  interest  of  philosophical  speculation,  but  to  let  loose 
the  instinct  to  believe,  to  enthuse,  to  let  anemic  art  set  her  lips  at 
the  full  cup  and  rudely  fill  herself  with  its  tingling  vigor." 


PICTURES  THAT  REVEAL  THE  NEW 
AMERICAN 

1\  /TAKING  use  of  pictures  as  "biological  witnesses"  it  will  be 
-A- »-*■  noted,  says  a  recent  writer,  that  "an  astonishing  change  has 
taken  place  in  men  and  women  between  the  time  of  President 
Washington  and  that  of  President  McKinley."  Bodies,  faces, 
thoughts  are  all  transformed,  says  Mr.  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick 
in  a  recent  volume  of  essays  called  "The  New  American  Type." 
Speaking  in  terms  of  art,  this  change  is  noted  in  the  comparison 


JOHN     -VDAMs. 

From  tin-  portrait  by  ii    Spinner, 

Adams  was  "a  short,  ruddy,  i  holerli  little  man,  with  the  free  bearing 
of  an  English  yeoman." 


from  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 

ALEXANDER   HAMILTON. 

From  the  portrait  by  John  Trumbull. 

Hamilton  is  described  as  "a  sort  of  dashing  gallant,  yet  of  stedfast 

serenity." 

of  portraits  by  Reynolds  and  men  who  painted  as  he  did,  with 
those  by  Sargent  and  the  allied  modern  school.  The  occasion  for 
pointing  this  particular  moral  was  an  assemblage  of  notable  por- 
traits where  the  striking  divergences  were  brought  vividly  home  to 
the  observer.  Of  the  pictures  of  the  earlier  period  the  writer  has 
this  to  say : 

"A  hundred  years  ago  a  British  type  of  body,  face,  and  mind 
prevailed  from  Massachusetts  to  Yirignia ;  there  were  many  indi- 
viduals and  sundry  communities  of  other  bloods,  but  most  of  our 
ancestors  of  Revolutionary  times  were  featured  and  complexioned 
like  British  men.  Of  these  men  there  were  in  the  galleries  several 
portraits  by  Trumbull.  There  was  John  Adams,  a  short,  ruddy, 
choleric  little  man,  with  the  free  bearing  of  an  English  yeoman, 
ready,  perhaps  over-ready,  to  defend  his  curtilage  and  cow-yard, 
his  plowed  fields  and  fallow,  against  tax-gatherers,  cavalier  squire, 
or  even  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  an  honest,  healthy  man,  untroubled 
by  any  doubts  as  to  possible  encroachment  by  his  boundary-lines. 
Near  him  hung  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  more  aristocratic  type, 
open,  generous,  high-spirited,  a  sort  of  dashing  gallant,  yet  of 
stedfast  serenity  ;  his  mind  resting  solidly  on  reason  and  princi- 
ples, an  ardent  English  gentleman.  There  was  James  Madison, 
not  over-imaginative,  not  noble,  with  a  touch  of  English  bulldog 
in  his  jowl,  shrewd,  stable  ;  and  hard  by.  sopra  gli  altri  a'///' 
aquila,  the  sober,  godly,  righteous  face  of  Washington,  calm, 
almost  severe,  a  man  of  purpose  inwardly  sustained.  There  was 
also  Maj.-Gen.  Samuel  Osgood,  of  somewhat  Southern  aspect,  a 
hawklike  keenness  in  the  nose  and  eyes,  woodsman  in  youth, 
soldier  in  manhood,  a  hardy,  out-of-doors  kind  of  man.  There 
were  some  Gilbert  Stuarts,  too:  Egbert  Benson,  a  keen,  astute 
person,  eminently  a  gentleman,  dignity  blending  with  calm  :  Chief 
Justice  Jay.  a  dreamy,  speculative.  Ear-seeing  man  with  curving 
lip;  and  Van  Rensselaer,  the  1'atroon.  a  sly,  foxy  gentleman, 
both  the  French  blood  and  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  the  English,  dis- 
play the  quiet  and  equilibrium  which  attend  an  orderly  maintenance 
Of  peace  in  the  body  and  mind  of  man." 

Stuart  and  Trumbull,  who  were  the  painters  of  these  historic 
figures,  aie  not  accounted  great  painters,  but  "faithful  workmen" 
who  strove  to  paint  what  they  saw.  Whatever  these  painted  faces 
in. iv  be  to  the  artists,  says  Mr.  Sedgwick.  "  to  the  common  eye 
they  look  like  clauses  from  the  Constitution,  paragraphs  from 
the    Declaration  of    Independence,   maxims  from   Poor  Richard, 
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compendia  of  definite    beliefs    and   accepted   principles."     They 
were  "eighteenth-century  Englishmen." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  testimonies  of  the  modern 
school  of  portrait-painters.  Sargent  is  mentioned  as  the  supreme 
exemplar,  but  his  testimony  is  declared  to  be  "corroborated  by  the 
portraits  of  painters  differing  as  widely  from  him  as  is  possible." 
The  obvious  qualities  of  these  portraits  are  "disquiet,  lack  of  equi- 
librium, absence  of  principle  ;  a  general  sense  of  migrating  tenants, 
of  distrainer  and  replevin,  of  a  mind  unoccupied  by  the  rightful 
heirs,  as  if  the  home  of  principle  and  dogma  had  been  transformed 
into  an  inn  for  wayfarers."  Sargent's  women  are  said  to  "reveal 
the  strain  of  physical  and  psychical  maladjustment  "  ;  a  portrait  by 
Abbott  H.  Thayer  exhibits  "the  drowsy  insomnia  of  the  soul, 
never  all  awake,  never  all  asleep  "  ;  one  by  John  W.  Alexander 
shows  us  "the  indefinite,  unphysical  charm  of  American  woman- 
hood, the  eager  pursuit  of  an  unseen  good,  the  restless  pacing  in 
the  body's  cage."  Male  portraits  by  Sargent,  Frank  Hal!,  Bon- 
nat,  Chase,  and  others  indicate  to  this  writer  "that  the  logical, 
the  intellectual,  the  imaginative,  the  romantic  faculties  have  been 
discarded  and  shaken  off,  .  .  .  and  in  their  stead,  keen,  exceed- 
ingly simple  powers  of  vision  and  action  are  developing."  He 
particularizes  : 

"  Perhaps  the  best  example  is  the  portrait  entitled  '  Mr.  Daniel 
Lamont,'  by  Zorn.  Too  great  stress  can  not  be  laid  on  the  im- 
pression we  make  upon  quick-sighted  foreigners.  This  portrait 
represents  a  shrewd,  prompt,  quick,  keen,  compact  man,  well, 
almost  brilliantly  equipped  for  dealing  with  the  immediate  pres- 
ent ;  he  has  the  morale  of  the  tennis-player,  concentration,  utter 
absorption,  in  volley  and  take.  Of  faculties  needful  to  deal  with 
the  remote — imagination,  logic,  intellect,  faith — there  is  no  trace. 


|From  a  Copley  print,  copyrighted  1903  by  Curtis  &  Cameron,  publishers,  Boston. 
PORTRAIT  OF  A   MODERN  AMERICAN. 

By  John  S.  Sargent. 

Sargent's  paintings  of  Americans,  taken  as  a  group,  show  such  quali- 
ties as  "  disquiet,  lack  of  equilibrium,  absence  of  principle." 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  MODERN   AMERICAN. 

By  John  W.  Alexander. 

This  artist's  pictures  show  us  "  the  indefinite,  unphysical  charm 
of  American  womanhood,  the  eager  pursuit  of  an  unseen  good,  the 
restless  pacing  in  the  body's  cage." 

Craft,  the  power  that  deals  with  a  few  facts  close  at  hand,  is  de- 
picted in  abundance ;  so  are  promptitude  and  vigor ;  reason,  the 
power  that  deals  with  many  facts,  remote,  recalcitrant,  which  re- 
quire the  mind  to  hold  many  pictured  combinations  at  once  or  in 
quick  succession,  is  not  there.  The  portrait  indicates  the  usual 
American  amiability,  domestic  kindliness,  and  aversion  to  cruel 
sights  and  cruel  sounds.  The  logical  faculty  which  compels  a  man 
to  reconcile  his  theories,  to  unite  religion  and  conduct,  to  combine 
principle  and  policy,  to  fuse  the  various  parts  of  his  philosophy 
into  one  non-self-contracting  whole,  is  entirely  omitted.  The 
chief  trait  in  this  typical  portrait  is  ability  to  react  quickly  and 
effectively  to  stimuli  of  the  immediate  present,  an  essential  quality 
in  prospering  species  ;  the  chief  lack  is  imagination.  How  such 
equipment  will  serve  in  the  future,  when  the  world  shall  have 
passed  beyond  the  colonizing  and  commercial  epochs  of  history, 

is,  of  course,  wholly  beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay 

"The  most  interesting  portrait  for  our  purposes  in  the  whole 
millionaire  exposition,  as  a  masculine  example  of  that  extreme 
variation  which  had  seemed  peculiarly  feminine,  is  a  painting  en- 
titled 'W.  A.  Clark'  (lent  by  Senator  W.  A.  Clark),  byM.  Besnard, 
the  famous  French  painter,  whose  method  is  sufficiently  distinct 
from  that  of  the  other  painters  to  give  peculiar  value  to  any  cor- 
roborative evidence  offered  by  him  to  facts  testified  by  them.  W. 
A.  Clark  (of  the  portrait)  is  a  slim,  slight  man,  with  reddish  hair 
of  a  decided  color  and  curl,  with  beard  and  mustache  of  like  ap- 
pearance, all  hirissds,  like  the  fur  of  a  cat  in  a  thunder-storm ; 
there  is  no  speculation  in  the  gray-blue,  glassy  eyes  ;  they  and  the 
thin,  rather  delicate  nose  are  drawn  and  pinched  together,  chest 
and  waist  are  narrow,  fingers  but  skin  on  bones.  The  tightly  but- 
toned frock-coat,  never  worn  before  the  sittings,  abetted  by  the 
brand-new  silk  hat  and  gloves,  makes  a  brave  attempt,  with  its 
blue  boutonniere,  to  suggest  the  air  of  a  boulevardier.  From  hair 
hdrissd,  pinched  face,  crooked  arm,  and  well-painted  sweep  of 
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frock-coat,  emanate  physical  and  mental  distress  Mich  as  must 
accompany  perturbations  in  Nature,  when  she,  in  desperate  en- 
deavoi  for  a  new  type,  hurls  her  wild  experiments  through  the 
janization  of  the  human  body,  distorting  all  the  nice 
adjustm  species  and  genus.     No  dogmas  vex  this  nervi 

t,  no  principles  chafe  it.  no  contemplation  dulls  it.  no  disci- 
pline  confines    it:   it    ramps    wildly    in   the    strait  compass   of    the 
Miit.    knowing   no   past,  unhampered    by   reverence   or   res] 

ng  no  future,  unhindered  by  faith  or  upliftedness.  It  is 
Ktreme  example,  hut  immensely  interesting,  lor  tho  it  may  he 
merely  an  erratic  variation,  it  is  near  enough  other  examples  of 
the  type  i"  indicate  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  new  American 
nationality;  or  it  may  he  an  instance  of  that  curious  prophetic 
power  oJ  Nature,  by  which  she  creates  an  individual  a  whole  gen- 
eration ahead  of  his  type.  Nevertheless,  a  more  conservative 
judgment  wouldsurmise  that  Zorn's portrait  represents  the  normal 
type  of  the  present  generation,  and  Besnard's  an  exaggerated 
example  of  certain  American  traits." 


TRYING   TO   IMPROVE  SHAKESPEARE 

MODE  RN  actors  are  blamed  for  the  "  absurd  anomaly  "  of  act- 
ing the  greatest  dramatist  in  th  :  world  as  if  he  were  the 
worst.  This  charge  is  made  by  a  writer  in  the  London  Spectator 
(April  25)  who  signs  himself  "  Ignotus."  The  actors'  misdoings 
are  partly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  burden  of  interpret- 
ing Shakespeare  falls  upon  them,  wliile  the  literary  critics,  "whose 
business  it  is  to  supervise  and  instruct."  have  entirely  deserted  the 
actor,  and  "persist  in  applying  their  powers  exclusively  to  the  lit- 
erarv  side  of  Shakespeare's  work,  and  ignore  altogether  its  relation 
to  the  art  of  acting."  The  consequence  of  this  divorce  is  "to  widen 
the  breach  between  theory  and  practise,  and  thus  to  diminish  still 
further  the  likelihood  of  a  truly  artistic  tradition."  The  writer 
goes  on  to  elaborate  his  charge  against  the  actor,  with  illustrative 
reference  to  current  London  productions  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet" 
and  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice."     Thus  : 

"  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  extent  to  which  the  representa- 
tion of  Shakespeare  is  dominated  by  the  views  and  the  require- 
ments of  actors  than  the  kind  of  rearrangement  which  his  plays 
are  made  to  undergo  whenever  they  appear  upon  the  stage.  Some 
of  these  rearrangements  are  no  doubt  due  to  the  modern  system 
of  scenery,  which  necessitates  a  greater  cohesion  in  the  action; 
but  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  only  cause  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  actors  to  divide  what  in  the  original  was  one  long  scene 
into  two.  The  underlying  motive  for  the  greater  part  of  the  alter- 
ations is  not  mechanical,  but  histrionic;  they  proceed  from  the 
craving  which  seems  to  be  implanted  in  the  breast  of  every  actor 
lor  working  up  the  action  into  a  series  of  well-marked  climaxes, 

i  climax  being  followed  immediately  by  the  fall  of  the  curtain, 
so  that  none  of  its  effect  may  be  lost.  1 1  is  only  natural  that  an  actor 
should  have  this  craving,  lor  every  such  climax  means  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  personal  triumph,  which,  however  obvious  and  spec- 
tacular it  may  be,  still  has  the  supreme  advantage  of  focusing  the 
whole  attention  of  the  audience  upon  himself.  But  it  is  none  the 
less  (  ertain  that  crude  effects  of  this  kind  find  no  place  in  Shake- 
speare's drama.  This  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  his 
(lav   the   theater   was    unprovided  with    a   curtain;  but    it    is   clear 

Igh  th.it  his  whole  conception  of  dramatic  art  was  quite  alien 
to  the  modern  habit  of  bringing  every  scene  to  a  close  immediately 
the  action  has  reached  its  height.  A  single  instance  will  suffice  to 
illustrate  this.     The  balcony  scene  in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet  '  ends  at 

the  Lyceum  on  Romeo's  beautiful  couplet  : 

•  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eves,  peai  <■  in  thy  breast ! 
\\  1  mil  1  were  sleep  .mil  t  to  resl  ' ' 

"but  in  the  Original  text  the  scene  does  not  end  here.  Romeo 
adds  another  couplet  : 

•  Hence  will  I  to  my  ghostl)  Father's  cell, 
ih,  help  tu  1  rave  and  mj  deai  hap  to  tell." 

Perhaps  Shakespeare  was  wrong  thus  t'>  bring  his  hero  and  his 
audience  back  to  the  common  earth,  and  not  to  end  his  wonderful 

e  on  a  note  of  lyrical  rapture;  but,  whether  he  was  wrong  or 
right,  it  was  Shakespeare's  way.     A  more  significant  example  ol 

the  same  tendency  occurs   in  'The    Merchant   ol    Venice.'      As   the 


play  is  acted  at  His  Majesty's  the  curtain  drops  on  the  trial  scene 
at  Shylock's  exit,  and  the  incident  of  the  rings  follows  in  another 
scene  outside  the  Doge's  palace.  Mr.  Tree  explains  in  his  program 
his  reasons  for  the  alteration.  'It  has  frequently  been  felt,' he 
says,  '  that  the  incidents  of  the  gloves  and  the  rings,  following  im- 
mediately after  the  tragedy  of  Shy  lock,  have  been  in  something  of 
the  nature  of  an  anticlimax."  But  by  whom  has  this  'frequently 
been  felt  '  ?  Doubtless  by  actors,  and  principally  by  the  particular 
actor  who  happens  to  take  the  part  of  Sliylock.  For  him  it  is  all- 
important  that  the  curtain  should  come  down  with  a  run  upon  his 
departure  from  the  court  :  whatever  follows  after  that  must  be,  so 
far  as  his  effect  upon  the  audience  is  concerned,  an  'anticlimax' 
indeed.  But  Shakespeare  was  not  thinking  of  a  particular  actor; 
lie  was  thinking  of  the  play  as  a  whole  ;  and  the 'anticlimax  '  of 
which  Mr.  Tree  complains  completely  serves  the  purpose  of  giving 
an  impression  of  reality  to  the  whole  scene.  The  actor,  to  secure 
one  of  his  favorite  climaxes,  loses  an  effect  which  is  in  truth  far 
more  dramatic,  because  it  is  far  more  real — the  momentary  hush 
after  Shy  lock's  exit,  followed  by  the  matter-of-fact  talk  of  the  dis- 
persing court.  'Sir,  I  entreat  you  home  with  me  to  dinner.' 
Could  there  be  a  more  poignant  summary  of  the  relentless  indiffer- 
ence with  which  the  world  looks  upon  a  tragedy  and  passes  on  ? 
But  actors  will  have  none  of  this,  because,  being  actors,  it  is  only 
natural  that  they  should  prefer  wdiat  is  stagy  to  the  image  of  life 
tself." 

The  same  sacrifice  of  the  truly  artistic  and  the  real  to  the  false 
and  the  overemphatic  is  to  be  seen,  according  to  this  writer,  in  the 
way  the  actor  delivers  his  words.  Admitting  that  present  difficul- 
ties are  great,  where  matter  "often  subtle  and  sometimes  obscure  " 
has  to  be  made  plain  to  a  rni.xt  audience,  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
certain,  it  is  averred,  "than  that  the  method  by  which  our  actors 
try  to  circumvent  these  difficulties  is  radically  mistaken."  We 
read  further : 

"Their  object  seems  to  be  to  buoy  up  the  meaning  of  the  words 
they  utter  by  all  the  stage  devices  at  their  command — by  exagger- 
ated gesture  and  ceaseless  movement,  by  forced  laughter  and  pre- 
posterous sighings  and  undercurrents  of  incidental  music,  by  an 
intolerable  slowness  of  enunciation,  and  by  an  intonation  of  the 
blank  verse  more  barbarous  than  can  be  described.  These  are 
merely  the  refuges  of  weakness,  like  the  attempts  of  a  bad  writer 
to  obtain  emphasis  by  underlinings  and  italic  type.  After  all, 
Shakespeare  can  stand  on  his  own  merit ;  and  that  actor  will 
always  produce  the  greatest  effect  who  can  convey  to  his  audience 
most  completely,  not  this  or  that  contrivance  for  elucidating 
Shakespeare's  meaning,  but  simply  and  solely  what  Shakespeare 
actually  wrote.  What  a  relief  it  is  when  for  a  moment  or  two  there 
is  peace  upon  the  stage,  and  we  begin  to  hear  the  words  and  to 
follow  the  thoughts  of  the  highest  of  poets  and  the  most  profound 
of  philosphers  !  But  these  moments  are  rare  and  brief;  they  are 
interrupted  by  an  expressive  march  across  the  stage,  or  by  a  burst 
of  explanatory  music  from  the  orchestra,  and  we  are  back  again 
once  more  among  the  old  theatrical  fantoms.  Nor  is  it  only  the 
sense  of  the  words  that  is  distorted  and  obscured  by  this  kind  of 
treatment ;  the  characters  themselves,  and  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  play,  undergo  a  similar  change.  .  .  .  Why  is  it  that  while  in 
modern  plays  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  acted  as  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, in  plays  by  Shakespeare  they  must  be  acted  as  minxes  and 
buffoons?  There  seems  to  be  a  convention  upon  the  stage  that 
what  is  'Shakespeare'  can  not  be  natural,  that  it  is  too  great  for 
common  usage,  that  it  must  be  propt  up  and  decorated  and  ex- 
plained. But  the  convention  contradicts  itself.  If  Shakespeare  is 
truly  great,  he  needs  no  trickery." 


NOTES 

We  regret  that  in  our  issue  of  May  »i  wo   overlooked   the  credit  to  Lippin- 
cott's  Magazint  (Philadelphia)  for  the  article  on  "  Maupassant's  Last   Days," 

written  by  l'rof.  Albert.  Schin/.. 

Thb  group  of  young  painters  known  as  "the  Eight"  have  formed  a  political 
club  to  advocate  ■  Roosevell  third  term.  "What  we  like  about  the  new  move- 
ment." says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "is  its  frank  avowal  of  self-interest. 
Painters  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  luxuries;  luxuries  only  sell  in  ; 
perous  times,  prosperity  means  Roosevelt.  Here  we  have  the  gulf  between 
iron-puddler  and  artist  bridged  by  the  all-sufficient,  all-uniting  principle  of  the 
full  dinner-pail.     'A  full  color  tube'  might  be  the  new  motto." 
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Wallingford.  A  Cheerful  Account  of  the  Rise  and 
Fall  of  an  American  Business  Buccaneer.  Illus- 
trated, nmo,  pp.  448.  Philadelphia:  Henry 
Altemus  Co      $1.50. 

Corbin,  John.  Which  College  for  the  Boy? 
Leading  Types  in  American  Education.     Illustrated. 


121110,   pp.   xvi-273.     Boston     Houghton,   Mifflin    & 
Co.     Si. 50  net. 

De  Boigne,  The  Comtesse,  Memoirs  of.  Vols. 
II  and  III.  1815-19  and  1820-30.  Edited  from 
the  original  manuscript  by  Charles  Nicoullaud. 
With  Portraits.  8vo,  pp.  xi-375  and  xi-377.  New 
York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $2.50  per  vol. 

These  volumes  more  than  bear  out  the 
promise  of  their  predecessor  noticed  in 
these  columns  last  year.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  these  memoirs  were  written  some- 
where about  1835  to  1840,  and  that  publi- 
cation of  them  was  thought  to  be  unwise 
at  the  time  of  the  author's  death  in  1866, 
and  has  only  now  been  brought  about. 
Born  at  Versailles  before  the  Revolution, 
of  an  ancient  house,  the  Comtesse  was,  as 
her  editor  recounts,  "a  complete  embodi- 
ment of  the  transition  between  the  old  and 
the  new  regimes." 

The  second  volume  begins  with  amusing 
descriptions  of  the  parochial  court  of  Tu- 
rin, where  the  Comtesse's  father  was  the 
French  representative.  Napoleon's  return 
from  Elba,  the  Hundred  Days,  and  the 
Second  Restoration  are  described  chiefly 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  effect  on  so- 
ciety conditions,  but  there  is  shrewd  com- 
ment on  public  affairs,  as  when  the  author, 
observing  an  uproarious  celebration  of  the 
Festival  of  St.  Louis  at  Lyons,  "could  not 
but  ask  what  had  become  of  that  other 
crowd  which  had  formerly  received  Bona- 
parte with  such  enthusiasm.  I  have  seen 
so  many  reversals  of  popular  favor,"  she 
goes  on  to  say,  "that  I  have  often  asked 
myself  this  question.  I  think  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  the  same,  but  that 
they  are  differently  influenced  by  a  small 
nucleus  of  leading  figures  who  change  and 
are  carried  in  different  directions.  The 
same  crowd,  however,  is  fully  convinced 
of  the  honesty  of  its  applause,  to  whatever 
object  directed."  Again,  there  is  a  notable 
characterization  of  Napoleon  during  the 
Hundred  Days: 

"  To  do  the  Emperor  justice,  no  one  ever 
had  a  deeper  hatred  of  such  measures.  He 
certainly  desired  absolutism,  but  under 
regular  forms  adequate  to  insure  public 
order,  peace,  and  national  honor.  As  soon 
as  he  fully  understood  the  nature  of  his 
position  he  despaired  of  success,  and  the 
resulting  despondency  probably  exerted 
some  influence  upon  the  discouragement 
which  he  showed  at  the  time  of  the  catas- 
trophe at  Waterloo.  Possibly,  if  he  had 
found  among  his  civil  servants  the  same 
enthusiasm  which  inspired  the  military,  he 
would  have  been  better  able  to  accomplish 
the  gigantic  task  which  lay  before  him; 
perhaps  again,  this  task  was  impossible  of 
accomplishment." 

To  chronicle  the  bright  sayings  of  the 


Comtesse  would  require  a  quotation  from 
almost  every  page.  Frpm  181 5  to  18 19 
her  father  was  ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  and  her  wit  plays  lightly  over 
the  social  customs  of  the  English.  The 
third  volume  covers  the  period  marked  by 
the  death  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  the  succes- 
sion of  Charles  X. 

De  Garmo,  Charles.  Principles  of  Secondary 
Education — A  Text-book,  nmo,  pp.  xi-200. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.     $1  net. 

Delannoy,  Burford.  Prince  Charlie.  Frontis- 
piece, nmo,  pp.  318.  New  York:  R.  F.  Fenno  & 
Co.     $1  net. 

Desmond,  H.  W.,  and  Frohne,  H.  W.  Build- 
ing a  Home.  A  Book  of  Fundamental  Advice  for 
the  Layman  about  to  Build.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp. 
222.     New  York:    The  Baker   &  Taylor  Co. 

Dorner,  Herman  B.  Window  Gardening.  Il- 
lustrated, nmo,  pp.  151.  Indianapolis.  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Eldridge,  George  Dyre.  In  the  Potter's  House. 
nmo,  pp.  338.  New  York.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Elwell,  J.  B.  Practical  Bridge.  A  Complete  and 
Thorough  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Game.  Il- 
lustrated. i6mo,  pp.  ix-249.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50  net. 

Ewald,  Carl.  The  Old  Room.  Translated  from 
the  Danish  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos.  nmo, 
pp.317.     New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25. 

Fuller,  Robert  H.  Government  by  the  People. 
The  Laws  and  Customs  Regulating  the  Election  Sys- 
tem and  the  Formation  and  Control  of  the  Political 
Parties  in  the  United  States.  i6mo,  pp.  xiv-261. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.     $1  net. 

Gladden,  Washington.  The  Church  and  Mod- 
ern Life.  nmo,  pp.  221.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin   &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Griffls,  William  Elliot.  Motley's  Dutch  Nation, 
being  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  (1555-84)  by 
John  Lothrop  Motley,  condensed  with  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  Dutch  people  to  1908.  8vo,  pp.  943. 
New  York:    Harper   &  Brothers.     $1.75. 

This  work  consists  of  two  parts,  an 
abridgment  of  "The  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic"  and  an  original  sketch  by  Mr. 
Griffis  of  Dutch  history  from  1584  to 
1897.  The  condensation  of  Motley's  im- 
mortal work  takes  up  690  pages.  The  re- 
maining 253  pages  are  the  original  work 
of  Mr.  Griffis. 

We  confess  to  a  feeling  of  sorrow  and 
affront  on  seeing  Motley  abridged.  But 
the  work  has  been  as  well  done  as  was 
possible.  The  age  of  the  newspaper  and 
the  magazine  has  no  room  for  the  sus- 
tained splendor  and  exquisite  rhetoric 
which  running  in  a  sequence  should 
not  be  interrupted  even  by  such  an  editor 
as  Mr.  Griffis.  The  title  of  the  work  is 
confusing,  for  Mr.  Griffis  surely  does  not 
intend  to  father  his  somewhat  dull  but 
painstaking  and  accurate  appendix  upon 
Motley.  In  any  case  the  work  will  be 
useful,  altho  it  can  now  no  longer  claim  to 
be  looked  upon  as  any  more  a  work  of 
literature  than  a  Baedeker. 

Hauptman,  Gerhart.  Hannele — -A  Dream  Poem. 
Rendered  into  English  Verse  and  Prose,  nmo,  pp. 
103.     New  York:    Doubleday,  Page   &  Co. 

Hobart,  Alvah  Sabin.     Our  Silent  Partner,    nmo, 
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pp.    160.     New   York:     Fleming   H.   Revell  Co.      7s 

net. 

Holder,"  Charles    Frederick.     Big    Game    at    Sea. 
l    York:     The   Outing   Publishing 
• 

i     who  hitherto  considered   that 
big  game  are  confined  to  the  land  and  con- 
■  rely  of  elephants,  lions,  and  the  con- 
querors of  these  latter,  or  the  Teddy  bears  of 
•  romance, Mr.  Holder's  volume 
will;  revelation       When  we  read  of 

"a  ray  swimming  off  with  fourteen  boats 
ire  it  was  killed,"  of  "game  fishes  of 

one    hundred    pounds    taken    with    what    is 

known  as  a  number  nine  thread-line;    the 

tip  of  the  rod  ii"'  less  than  five  feet  Ion"" 
it  fairly  takes  one's  breath  away.  The 
leaping  tuna,  the  man-eating  shark,  the 
swordfish,  and  the  "splendid  game-fish,  the 
yellow-fin  tuna,"  and  "the  250-pound 
black  sea-bass,"  are  all  dealt  with  in  this 
lir  and  genuine  sport  in  a  spirit 
which  will  startle  and  delight  those  gentle 
disciples  of  Izaac  Walton  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  the  fisherman's  pro- 
fession as  one  rather  of  quiet  contempla- 
tion than  of  struggle  with  a  powerful  and 
formidable  antagonist.  This  work  is  as 
interesting  as  the  great  romance  of  Victor 
Hugo's  "Travailleurs  de  la  mer,"  and  much 
more  realistic.  The  only  imaginary  chap- 
ter in  it  is  "The  Biography  of  a  Man- 
Eater,"  which  is,  however,  just  as  true  to 
nature  as  Roberts's  exquisite  "Red  Fox." 
There  are  nearly  fifty  illustrations  to  this 
book,  many  of  the  chapters  of  which  have 
alreadv  made  the  author's  name  known  as 
a  magazine  writer.  Fine  paper,  printing, 
and  binding  add  to  the  external  attractions 
of  the  volume. 

Holmes,  Sir  Richard  Rivington.  Windsor.  Il- 
lustrate! 8vo,  pi'.  117.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan Co.     S2.50  iet 

Hopkins,  Herbert  M.  Priest  and  Pagan.  Fron- 
tispiece. i2mo,  pp.  372.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin   &  Co.      Si. 50. 

Hougb,  Rorr.eyn  Beck.  Handbook  of  Trees  of 
the  Northern  Slate,  and  Canada  East  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Photo-descriptive.  Small  quarto,  pp. 
470.      Lowville,  N.  Y.      Published  by  the  author. 

Mr.  Hough's  method  in  the  description 
of  trees  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  person 
with  whose  work  on  trees  we  are  ac- 
quainted, lb'  comes  probably  as  near  as 
it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  come  to  the 
entation  of  a  description  which  shall 
enable  one  to  see  and  know  a  tree  from 
his  pages  alone.  lb-  devotes  to  each  tree 
two  large  pages.  On  the  left  are  shown 
the  lea  it,  and  young  shoots  effect- 

ively   reproduced    from  photographs,  on  a 
[round     having     a     scale     drawn     to 
0   thai   one  may  determine  with 
the  eye  at   once   'he  actual  size  of  the  ob- 
jecl       hown.     <  >n   the  right  hand   page  1 

a  ;  icture  oi  the  trunk  of  the  tree  from  the 
nd  to  the  first  branches,  or  slightly 
-ml.      'Mi    the  trunk,  before   the   photo- 

en,   was   placed   a    foot-  or 

two-!'  "  't    rule,   which   ei  lie   reader  to 

t  he  diameter  of  the  trunk.     <  )n  the 

■  ilt  t  WO  hun- 
dred word  -  1  'i  briei  d'  cription  oi  'he  tree 
and    ets  forth  the  which  i>  - 

been    put  ,    with    an   outline   map  of    I  he 

ed    St.iti    .     howing    il      gei  'graphical 
dt  tribution       tl    is   needli  ay    that 

Mr.    I  lough    ha      done   a   di  r\  ice    to 

(he     public        '  .lie     li  'f     winch     h  1  rved 

ird  will  not  all  be  expre  1   in  pecuniary 
Houston.    Edwin   J.,    Ph.D.     The   Wonder   Book 

•   d  I  .Mil".        P] 

New    '•  ■  It- ei,  k    A     St.    : 

Humphrc  v,  0\  ei  A 

York      l  I'-m  j    1 1  .tt     >\    ('■• 
$1.25. 


Hunter,  Alexander.     The  Huntsman  in  the  South. 

Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Illustrated.  121:10. 
pp.  318.  New  York:  The  Neale  Publishing  Co. 
$1.50. 

Hunter.  Robert.  Socialists  at  Work.  Illus- 
trated. i2tno.  pp.  374-  New  York:  The  Macn.il- 
- 1.50  net. 

Kennedy.  Charles  Rann.  The  Servant  in  the 
i2mo,  pp.  151,  New  York: 
Harper    &   brothers.      Si. 25. 

Klnkald,  Mary  Holland.  The  Man  of  Yester- 
day. A  Romance  of  a  Vanishing  Race.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  [8.      New    York:     Frederick    A.    Sti 

Kramer.  Harold  Morton.  The  Castle  of  Dawn. 
Illustrated.  lamo,  pp.  409.  Boston:  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 

Litchfield,  Grace  Denio.  The  Supreme  Gift. 
Front;  i-'tiio,      pp.      300.     Boston:       Little, 

n    ,.V  Co.      Si. 50. 

Litchfield,  ('.race  Denio.  Narcissus  and  Other 
Poems.  i6mo,  pp.  00.  New  York  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.      Si  net. 

Mahie,   Hamilton  Wright,   and  Stephens.   Kate. 
lines  thai   Every  Child  Should  Know.     Frontis- 
piece.     i2mo.    pp.     xiv    2X1.      New     York:      Double- 
day,  Page   &  Co.     90  cents  net. 

Marquis,  Albert  Nelson.     [Editor.]     Who's  Who 
in    America.      A    biographical    dictionary    of    notable 
men    and   women    in    the    United    States,      rgo 
Square  urao.    pp.  2271.     Chicago     A.  N.  Marquis  & 
Co.     $4  net. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  this 
indispensable  handbook  is  matter  for 
gratification  in  all  professional  centers, 
whether  these  be  editorial,  political,  edu- 
cational, engineering,  legal,  or  ministerial. 
Since  the  first  edition  was  published  in 
1899,  the  work  has  grown  in  favor  wher- 
ever it  has  been  known.  The  editors,  of 
whom  for  several  years  John  W.  Leonard 
was  chief,  have  in  the  main  held  carefully 
to  the  line  laid  down  at  the  beginning,  in 
the  sense  that  nothing  laudatory  or  de- 
scriptive should  appear  in  the  sketches. 
As  each  sketch  is  supposed  to  be,  and  usu- 
ally is,  based  on  information  supplied  by 
the  subject  of  it,  we  can  well  imagine  that 
the  editors  have  frequently  been  under 
the  necessity  of  employing  a  drastic  hand 
in  wielding  the  blue  pencil.  But  the  re- 
sult has  been,  in  all  editions  thus  far  pub- 
lished, that  the  public  has  found  in  the 
work  only  those  brief  vital  facts  for  which 
search  is  commonly  made  in  consulting  a 
work  of  this  kind.  We  very  much  doubt 
if  any  book,  except  the  dictionary,  is  now 
more  frequently  consulted  in  libraries  and 
editorial  rooms. 

Matheson,  George.  Thoughts  for  Life's  Jour- 
ney. i2mo,  pp.  280.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong 
&  Son. 

Morris,  Gouverneur.  The  Footprint  and  Other 
Stories.  nmo,  pp.  336.  New  Yoik:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

Morris,  Harrison  S.  Lyrics  and  Landscapes. 
[6mo,  pp.   122.      New  York:    The  Century  Co. 

Nash,  Henry  Sylvester.  The  Atoning  Life.  121110, 
pp.  148.     New   York     The  Macmillan  Co.     Si  net. 

Newman,  Richard  Brinsley.  The  Belle  Islers. 
A  Novel.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp,  ^.>^.  Boston: 
Lothr  bepard  Co.     Si .50. 

Noyes,    Ella.     The   S'nry   of    Milan.      1 
r6mo,   pp.     xiii  403.     New     York:    The  Macmillan 
'  o      $2. 

Orr.    Mrs    Sutherland.      Life  and   Letters  of    Rob- 
ert browning      New  edition,  revised  and  in  part  re- 
written   bj     rrederu    G     Kenyon.     Two    portraits. 
Boston.    1  [oughton,  Mifflin   & 

Partsctt,     Herman.     Messages     to     Mothers.     A 
igainst    Artificial    Method        Presenting    a 

ml  Natural  Scheme  lor  the 

1 1  men!  0  d,  and 

er    in    Physiological 
1 
1     Practise.     Proi  no,     pp.      166. 

Paul  Elder   8  Co.     Si. 50  net 
Pick,  Bernhard.     Hymnsand  Poetry  of  the  I 
hurch.     tamo,  pp.  175-     New  York:    Bat 

Mains.       Si    til 

Potter,  The  ('.olden  Ladder.     AN 

.,    pp.    433.      New    Yoi]  &    Brothers. 

$1.50. 

Ramsey,    Murray    Eliott.     Practical   Life    Insur- 
ance Examinations.     With  the  Insur- 
tndard  Lives      1  imo,  pp.  13 1.     Phila- 
1.1     J    B.  Lippincott  Co      I1.2S  net. 

Dr.     Ramsey    has    written    an    excellent 
manual     lor     the     medical     examiner     who 


serves  a  life-insurance  company — a  call- 
ing which,  as  he  explains,  has  become  de- 
veloped into  a  specialty.  The  author  has 
devoted  many  years  to  examinations  for 
life-insurance,  and  believes  there  exists 
among  young  practitioners  a  distinct  need 
for  such  a  manual  as  this.  He  has  not 
relied  wholly  on  his  own  experience,  but 
has  availed  himself  of  the  experience  and 
opinions  of  other  persons.  The  volume 
has  been  arranged  systematically,  with  a 
detailed  table  of  contents  and  a  full  index. 

Ray,  Anna  Chapin.  Quickened.  i2mo,  pp.  358. 
Boston:    Little,  Brown    &  Co.     $1.50. 

Ituhmer,  Ernst.  Wireless  Telephony — in  The- 
01  y  and  Practice.     Translated  from  the  German  by 

Erskine-Murray,  D.Sc.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
p  1  xiii- 224.  New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co. 
S350. 

Russell,  Charles  Edward.  Thomas  Chatterton, 
the  Marvelous  Boy.  The  True  Story  of  a  Strange 
Liie  (1752-70).  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xvii-289. 
New  York     Moffat,  Yard   &  Co. 

Mr.  Russell  names  fourteen  years  as  the 
X>eriod  which  has  passed  since  he  began 
to  study  the  life  of  Chatterton  with  a  view 
to  writing  this  book.  The  pity  is  that  in 
so  many  years  he  has  not  learned  to  re- 
strain his  pen  to  a  sane  and  normal  pitch. 
He  writes  always  in  superlatives.  His 
"Prefatory  Xote"  begins  in  superlatives, 
and  superlatives  are  in  the  last  lines  of  the 
text. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  preface 
Chatterton  is  called  "one  of  the  greatest 
minds  and  sweetest  souls  that  ever  dwelt 
upon  this  earth,"  and  in  the  second  para- 
graph he  is  classed  as  "this  great  spirit, 
this  artist  and  poet,  this  lover  and  bene- 
factor of  his  kind,  this  assailant  of  abso- 
lutism, this  boy  hero  of  revolt,  this  leader 
at  seventeen  in  the  army  of  men."  In  the 
final  paragraph  of  the  text  Chatterton  is 
placed  "among  the  greatest  poets  and  most 
amazing  minds  that  have  lighted  the  ways 
of  men." 

Fulsome  praise  such  as  this  repels  think- 
ing and  judicious  minds.  Xowhere  has 
the  book  been  better  characterized  than 
in  The  Nation,  which  classes  it  as  an  "ex- 
asperating" example  of  "a  whole  school 
of  ill-digested  books  about  the  romantic 
movement  of  the  eighteenth  century," 
which  "  follow  a  regular  formula:  a  swollen 
self-complacency,  as  if  the  writer  were 
miraculously  bringing  to  light  truths  long 
concealed  by  some  conspiracy  of  society, 
a  jumble  of  loose  and  ignorant  statements, 
a  shrill  clamor  of  undistinguishing  praise." 

Mr.  Russell  has  heretofore  been  known 
chiefly  as  a  writer  of  the  "muck-raking" 
class  on  sociological  and  economic  topics. 
In  his  articles  on  those  subjects  he  has 
employed  the  superlative  with  a  b-ee  and 
vigorous  hand.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  he 
has  failed  to  know  that  biography,  and 
especially  literary  biography,  calls  for  a 
pen  held  in  some  restraint.  Has  he  never 
reel  the  world's  great  biographies  and  ob- 
served that  among  the  chief  sources  of 
their  charm  and  efficiency  were  modera- 
tion and  simplicity?  License  runs  to 
weakness,  just  as  self-restraint  leads  to 
pi  twer. 

Sargent,  Capt.  Herbert  II.  The  Campaign  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  Three  vols.  With  maps,  dia- 
grams, etc.     Chicago:   A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     $5  net. 

Captain  Sargent  is  already  known  to 
students  of  military  history  for  his  wri- 
tings on  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon.  The 
pre  cut  volume  has  been  widely  noticed 
as  an  important  contribution  to  knowl- 
edge ^\  our  war  of  ten  years  ago  with 
Spain.      It  has  attracted  attention  in  ling- 
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land,  where  the  comments,  so  far  as  we 
have  seen  them,  were  favorable.  One 
notable  review  appeared  in  the  London 
Times. 

Schoflcld,  A.  T.  Christian  Sanity.  i2mo,  pp. 
xv- 165.      New  York:    A.  C.  Armstrong    &  Son. 

Sedgwick,  Henry  Dwight.  The  New  American 
Type  and  Other  Essays.  i2mo,  pp.  343.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin   &  Co.     Si. 50  net. 

Serviss,  Garrett  P.  Astronomy  with  the  Naked 
Eye.  Svo.  pp.  247.  New  York:  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.     Si. 40. 

A   popular  work  on   astronomy  written 

by   a   man   who   has   absorbed    all   recent 

discoveries.      He  teaches  how  the  heavens 

may  be  reached  by  the  naked  eye,  and  a 

certain   knowledge   of  celestial   geography 

obtained  without  the  aid  of  a  glass.      The 

work    is    well    and    systematically    done. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  stars  which  can  only 

be  seen  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope.     The 

book  is  enriched  with  excellent  charts  and 

illustrations. 

Smith,  Rev.  John  Talbot.  The  Training  of  a 
Priest.  An  Essay  on  Clerical  Education,  with  a 
Reply  to  the  Critics.  i2mo,  pp.  361.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green   &  Co.     Si. 50  net. 

Spender,  J.  A.  The  Comments  of  Bagshot. 
i2mo,  pp.  151.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
$1.25. 

Stevens,  Rowan;  Sterling,  Jr.,  Yates;  Hender- 
son, William  J.;  Walsh,  G.  E.;  IMunroe,  Kirk: 
Spearman,  F.  H.,  and  others.  The  Battle  for  the 
Pacific.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  237.  New  York: 
Harper   &  Brothers.     $1.25. 

Sullivan,  T.  R.  Lands  of  Summer.  Sketches  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pi). 
248.     Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin    &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Thayer,     William     Roscoe.     Italica.     Studies    in 
Italian  Life  and  Letters.      i2mo,  pp.  364.     Boston 
Houghton,  Mifflin   &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Thomas,  John  M.  The  Christian  Faith  and  the 
Old  Testament.  i2mo,  pp.  133.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell   &  Co.     $1  net. 

Tuttle,  Hudson,  and  Emma  Rood.  A  Golden 
Sheaf.  i2mo,  pp.  284.  Portraits.  Berlin  Heights,  O.: 
Tuttle  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Tuttle,  the  author  and  lecturer, 
who  has  long  been  widely  known  in  spiri- 
tualist and  other  circles,  has  here  joined 
with  his  wife  in  bringing  together  about 
one  hundred  essays,  personal  either  to 
their  own  lives  or  to  those  of  others — 
essays  at  once  suggestive,  uplifting,  and 
consoling.  In  a  sense,  the  volume  com- 
memorates their  fifty  years  of  married 
life,  but  the  contents  embrace  topics  of 
concern  to  the  general  public.  Mr.  Tuttle 
still  lives  on  the  farm  where  he  was  born, 
a  fact  which  speaks  for  the  stedfastness 
of  his  character.  Trees  are  growing  there 
which  he,  as  a  boy,  aided  his  father  in 
planting,  other  trees  which  were  planted  by 
his  children,  and  one  that  was  planted  by 
a  grandchild — a  "tall  ambitious  lombardy 
which  flaunts  its  aspiring  coronal  like  a 
gigantic  plume." 

Webster,  Hutton.  Primitive  Secret  Societies: 
A  Study  in  Early  Politics  and  Religion.  Cloth 
8vo,  227  pp.     The  Macmillan  Co.     $2  net. 

One  of  the  most  significant  phases  of 
modern  scientific  research  is  the  study  of 
the  primitive  life  of  mankind.  New  light 
is  being  constantly  shed  upon  the  origin, 
development,  and  meaning  of  many  of  the 
most  important  beliefs,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  -nstitutions  of  civilized  com- 
munities by  this  means.     Dr.  Webster  has 


Keep  Your  Eye  on  Continentals  I" 


Everything  For   The  Automobile 

SUPPLIES  AND  PARTS 

AT    LOWEST    PRICFS 

Our  1908  Catalog 
just  out — 200  pages, 
1000  illustrations, 
5000  descriptive 
prices.  Sent  Free 
NEUSTADT  AUTOMOBILE  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 
3933  Olive  St.,    St.  Louis,  Mo - 


More  Continentals  sold  than 
any  other  tire 


Continentals  have  the  largest  sale  of  all 
the  automobile  tires  manufactured. 

This  fact  is  significant  because  it  indi- 
cates quality. 

There  are  a  good  many  concerns  making 
tires.  Competition  is  strong;  until  recently 
our  prices  have  always  been  higher  than 
the  average;  there  has  been  plenty  of  time 
within  the  last  few  years  for  the  most 
exhaustive  and  severe  tests  and  comparisons 
of  the  various  makes. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  fact  that 
more  automobilists  want  Continental  Tires 
than  any  other  is  the  best  proof  possible  that 
there  is  something  about  the  Continental 
that  is  not  found  in  other  tires  and  that 
makes  it  the  best  kind  to  have  on  a  car. 

Continental  leadership  represents  the  ver- 
dict of  the  public — of  that  exceptionally 
intelligent  part  of  the  community  which 
includes  the  automobil- 
ists. 

All  over  the  world  Con- 
tinental Tires  are  the 
standard. 


The  Continental  Company  has  always 
been  a  leader  in  introducing  new  features 
and  devices.  This  year  in  America  it  has 
brought  out  the  "  Ready-Flated"  Tire. 
Ready-Flated  Tires  can  be  obtained  only 
from  us  or  our  Distributing  Agencies,  but 
may  be  ordered  by  any  automobile  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  or  car  owner  in  the 
United  States. 

Ready-Flated  Tires  can  be  removed  in 
case  of  puncture  and  a  spare  tire  put  on  im- 
mediately. Any  one  can  do  it.  The  delay 
is  slight.  The  tires  are  carried  already 
inflated  and  you  do  not  have  to  pump  them 
up  after  they  are  put  in  place.  They  give 
strength  and  security  and  are  of  the  stan- 
dard clincher  type. 

In  changing  to  Continental  Demountable 
Rims  you  can  continue  to  use  your  clincher 
tires. 


Continentals  are  the 
great  racing  tires.  They 
hold  the  world's  record 
for  long  distance  events, 
300  miles  in  233  minutes, 
44  seconds  (made  at  Or- 
mond  with  a  FIAT  car) 
average  speed  more  than 
7 7  miles  an  hour. 

Continentals  have  been 
winners  also  in  a  large  number  of  races  for 
other  distances,  in  both  Europe  and  America. 

In  April  they  won  the  25  mile  world's 
record  on  Brookland  track  in  England. 

In  the  great  Briar  cliff  Race,  cars  with 
Continental  Ready-Flated  Tires  captured 
three  out  of  four  of  the  leading  positions. 

Only  a  tire  exceptionally  reliable  is  suited 
for  racing  purposes. 


Wheel  fitted  to  kkceive  Continental  Ueaoy-Flateo  DEMOUNTABLE  Tire 

Our  Tire  Booklet  telling  all  about  them 
will  be  sent  free.     Write  to  us  for  it. 

These  Ready-Flated  Tires  have  been  the 
sensation  of  the  year. 


CONTINENTAL    CAOUTCHOUC    CO. 

J.  M.  Gilbert,  Gen.  Mgr. 

1 788-1 790  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Representation  Everywhere. 


Work  Your  Dollars 


Own  a  Participating  First  Mortgage  5%  Bond,  as 
Safe  an  Investment  as  Your  Savings  Bank  Buys 

All  bonds  pay  back  their  face  value  at  a  stated  time — ALL  bonds  pay 
a  certain  rate  of  interest :  BUT  NOT  ALL  Bonds  participate  in  earn- 
ings.    OUR  BONDS  DO. 

OUR  BONDS  pay  $"'  interest  on  their  face  value,  semi-annually  in 
coupons  as  negotionable  as  gold.  In  addition  they  receive  a  pro-rata 
share  of  all  earnings  of  the  Company.  They  are  absolutely  safe— being 
secured  by  first  mortgages,  issued  for  only  50?^  of  the  actual  Market 
value  of  high  class  New  York  City  Real  Estate. 

SAFE  AS  A  SAVINGS  BANK;   EARNS  FAR  MORE. 

Here's  your  opportunity  to  buy  a  bond  for  $100,  $500  or  $1000.  A 
small  amount  per  month  will  do  it.  Personal  investigation  invited — at 
our  expense.    Write  today  for  booklet,  addressing  Dept.  A. 

Consolidated  Mortgage  Co.,  Produce  Exchange  Bldg.,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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How 
We  Prove 


s*fc  \ 


Model  S 

Runabout 

$850 


I 

Economy 


Model  T 
4-Passengers 

$1000 


How  many  cars  are  there  that  come  out  openly  and  publish  sworn 
figures,  by  disinterested  owners,  showing  just  what  it  costs  to  run 
their  cars?  Not  isolated  cases  of  "luck"  economy,  but  averages  represent- 
ing all  sorts  of  service— hills,  mountains,  rough  and  sandy  roads,  through 
snow  and  mud.    This  is  exactly  what  we  have  done  to  prove,  by  owners' 
own  testimony,  that  the  single-cylinder  Cadillac  is 

The  Most  Economically  Operated  Car  in  the  World  To-day 

Fifty  cents  a  week  for  repairs ;  18  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline— these  are  the  averages 
that  bring  all  the  pleasures  of  motoring  within  reach  of  most  every  family.     The 
first  cost  speaks  for  itself.    Read  this  interesting  story  of  economy  in 

"  The  Truth  About  the  Automobile 

and  What  It  Costs  to  Maintain  One" 

sent  free  on  request  for  Booklet  No.  23. 

The  single-cylinder  Cadillac  is  a  powerful,  finely-balanced,  mechan- 
ically perfect  car.     16,000  in  use — many  of  them  have  covered 
60,000  miles  and  are  still  going.    Easily  the  most  de- 
pendable, serviceable  automobile  ever  put  on 
Described  in  Catalog  T  23. 

Prices  include  pair  dash  oil  lamps,  tail 
lamp  and  horn. 
CADILLAC  MOTOR  Cat 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Member  A.L.A.M. 


f%  wheels. 


M 


Fastest   Cruising   Motor  Boat  in  the   World 

of  its  length  and  beam,  the  Yacht  "  GRAYLING," 
in  equipped  with  three  40  h.  p.,  4  cylinder.  Gray 
Motors  '120  h.  p.):  winner  of  the  Time  Prize  in  the 
200  mile  rnce  on  Lake  Erie.  Aug.  11, 1907 — write  for 
interesting  story  of  the  race. 


I.2.3&4 

Cylinders 
24lo 

40h.p 


Itut  thi-se  very  engine*  with  which  the 
"Grayling"  made  the  fasteMtime  are 
not  ->ne  bit  better  than  our  $67.50 
— ZVt  n.  p   engine.    Every  Gray 
Motor  muwt  be  abaolutely  per- 
fect before  it  leaves  ourfactory. 


$9750 

Complets  rtnat   Outfit 
(NOT   BARE) 

Shalt,  Propeller 
Wheel,  Stuffing 
Box,  Muffler,  Bat- 
tel 160,  Spe  rk  Coil, 
Wire  Switch, etc 

Write  for  new  1009  Catalog  today- 

21/  h.  p.  guaranteed  to  develop  £/?^  ttt\ 
/2    B'A    h.    p.      I  i.u,|.|.  ie  11, in  II  «pD  /  .OU 

Gray  Motor  Boats  %£*%  ""''"<  of,IW  K 

J        «■•«»    w*»»w  aini  jo  it   gemiaflpeed  and  pleas- 
ure boats  equipped  with  Graj  Hoi ve  will  furnish  your 

local  boHt  buildei  plans  of  Gray   Motor  in.,,!-,   free    11  you 
I    Motors. 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO.,  59  Lelb  Street,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Goodyear 

Detachable 
Tire  on 

Universal  Rim  1 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 
Blnrplest,  most  reliable:  60  cents.    Poet-free.    Funk 
k  Wagnalll  Company,  44  -00  East  £3<i  street,  New  York 


Tough  Rubber  Tread 
and  Soft  Para  Rub- 
ber Inside,  Made 
One  Piece,  Giving 
the  Greatest 
Strength  and 
Resiliency 


This   is 
the   tire 
that  can't 
creep — can't 
rim  cut — can't  1 
develop  sand  I 
blisters— the  tire 
that  will  stay  put. 
Our   special    proc- 
ess makes  it  as 
springy  as  a  soft 
tire,  and  more 
durable    than 
the  hard  ones. 
90%   puncture 
proof.  The  Good- 
year Detachable 
Tire  on  the  Good- 
year  Universal 
Rim  banishes  tho 
motorist's    trou- 
bles. Write  us  for 
illustrated  book. 
Call  at  our  fac- 
tory  or  our 
branches. 
See  it  and 
j  u  d  g  e 
for 


Universal  Rim  with 
which  tire  can  be  re- 
moved or  replaced  in  less 
than  60  seconds  by  the  watch. 

The  Goodyear 

Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 

Liberty  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 


your- 
self. 


Ilimnohcsaml  Agencies:  Huston. 2?>1  \ 
Dartmouth,  at;  Gtuobnatl,  817  E. 
5th  Bt.J  Los  Angeles,  D82  s.  MnlnM.; 
N.Y.,l>ltli  St.SDd  Hr'ft.lway.IVnvor;1 
Phils., ]  -lu4RlilgeAv.  iSnnFranolsco, 
■  "■  Qaldsn  Onie  At.)  Chicago,  8S-t 
Michigan  Av.iClevelBn,!;  St.  Louis,  7 
j    HI  .Mi.rgan  St;  Buffalo,  il'J  Main  8t-;1 
Detroit,    861    Jefferson    Av.:    1'lttflbuig,  '  , 
■ntsi  Av  :  Soattls,  IMOI  Second  Av.|  " 
Oraah  t,   1010  Farnnm   St.;  Milwauhe 
190  196  Eighth  St. 


VICTOR   HAND    FORGED   AUTOMOBILES 

$550  Up.        12  H.  P.,  Air  Cooled 

Bend  for  catalogue  describing  Runabouts,  l  i»is- 
nnger  Car,  Victor  I'liiiman  and  Delivery  Wagoni 

VICTOR  AUTOMOBILE  MFG.  CO.,  3932  Laclede  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Mullins  Steel  Boats  Can't  Sink 

— the  fastest  and  safest  boats  built.    Made  of  pressed  steel  plates,  with  air 
chambers  in  each  end  like  a  life  boat,  they  are  absolutely  safe.     Faster, 
lijrhter  and  more  buoyant  than  wooden  boats — practically  indestructible — 
they  don't  leak,  crack,  dry  out  or  wear  out,  and  every  boat  is  absolutely 
guaranteed.    The  ideal  boats  for  pleasure,  summer  resorts,  boat  liveries,  etc. 
Send  for  catalog  of  Motor  Boats— Marine  Engines 
—Row  Boati— Hunting  and  Fishing  Boats. 
THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  COMPANY.  143  Franklin  St.,  Salem.  Ohio. 

given  us  such  a  study  in  his  book,  "Prim- 
itive Secret  Societies."  This  book  is  espe- 
cially interesting  to  the  genetic  psychologist 
because  of  its  treatment  of  primitive  ado- 
lescence; and  to  the  sociologist  because  of 
its  treatment  of  primitive  social  institu- 
tion-. As  a  summary  and  interpretation 
of  a  mass  of  observations  made  by  many 
scientists  on  the  social  relations  of  youth 
among  the  lower  races,  it  is  indeed  a  sig- 
nificant work.  Nowhere  else,  perhaps,  in 
one  volume,  may  a  reader  obtain  so  com- 
prehensive a  view  of  this  subject.  The 
author  has  therefore  made  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  psychological  and  sociological 
literature.  The  general  scope  of  the  work 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  head- 
ings of  chapters:  The  men's  house,  the 
puberty  institution,  the  secret  rites,  the 
training  of  the  novice,  the  power  of  the 
elders,  development  of  tribal  societies, 
functions  of  tribal  societies,  decline  of 
tribal  societies,  the  clan  ceremonies,  mag- 
ical fraternities,  and  diffusion  of  initiation 
ceremonies. 

The  interest  of  the  book  in  the  main 
centers  in  the  unfolding  manhood  of  the 
primitive  boy,  with  the  accompanying  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  their  significance  for 
social  organization.  The  author  has  no 
theories  to  prove.  He  marshals  his  facts 
in  a  perfectly  unprejudiced  manner  and 
leaves  them  to  tell  their  own  story.  The 
suggestiveness  of  such  a  book  along  prac- 
tical lines  is  very  great.  For  instance,  there 
is  a  strange  parallelism  between  the  sharp 
separation  of  the  sexes  among  primitive 
peoples,  with  the  resulting  contempt  of 
men  for  women  and  the  shame  at  being 
thought  womanish,  and  the  modern  atti- 
tude of  adolescent  boys  toward  the  opposite 
sex,  as  shown  in  high  school  and  college. 
So,  too,  there  is  a  strange  parallelism 
between  the  withdrawal  of  primitive  youth 
into  secret  fraternities,  with  their  accom- 
panying rites  more  or  less  magical,  or,  in 
some  cases,  cruel  and  blood)-,  and  the  mod- 
ern tendencies  of  academic  youth  toward 
clubs,  fraternities,  etc.,  with  similar  rites. 
Surely  if  there  is  not  here  a  survival  of 
savage  instincts  and  customs,  what  else 
may  it  be? 

The  work  is  extremely  valuable  for  any 
student  of  human  life  and  social  organiza- 
tions that  tries  to  see  things  in  their  begin- 
nings. In  its  field  it  may  be  compared 
with  Westermarck's  History  of  Human 
Marriage  and  such  other  fundamental 
treatises  on  the  psychical  life  and  institu- 
tions of  mankind. 

Wlngate,  Charles  F.  The  Sanitary  Question 
Box,  A  Booklet  of  Helpful  Suggestions  on  Sanita- 
muI  Ventilation  in  the  Home,  the  Bedroom,  the 
Kitchen,  the  Cellar,  the  Laundry,  the  Stable,  etc. 
tamo,  pp,  59,  New  York:  Funk  &  \Y  agnails  Co. 
50  cents. 

Within  the  brief  space  of  59  pages  Mr. 
Wingate  has  here  brought  together  a  mass 
of  concrete  and  definite  information  in 
regard  to  ventilation,  plumbing,  and  gen- 
eral household  cleanliness,  which  should 
be  widely  useful  in  promoti  ig  the  spread 
of  knowledge  on  these  subjects.  It  is  the 
condensed  fruit  of  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience. 


Tactful.  -Young  Mother — "The  doctor  thinks 
the  baby  looks  like  me." 

VISITOR  "Yes;  I  wanted  to  say  so.  but  feared 
you  might  be  offended." — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


A  Delicious  Tonic 
HORSFOKO'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

\  teaspoonful  added  to  a  glass  of  cold  water  Invigor- 
ates, Strengthens  and  Refreshes. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

The  Marehing-SoiiK. 

By  Robert  Underwood  Johnson. 

Lonely  the  forest  to  him  who  threads  it  without  a 
companion: 

Lonely  the  sea  when  its  lonely  fog  lifts  upon  sailless 
horizon; 

Lonelier  populous  city  to  one  without  comrades  or 
kindred; 

Lonelier  still  when  the  moonlight — in  language  in- 
vented by  lovers — 

Speaks  of  the  nights  that  are  gone  and  the  places  it, 
enly,  remembers. 

Thus  longing  for  forest  or  sea,  I  sat,  in  the  heat  oi 
the  city, 

My  only  companion  the  friend  to  whom  I  was  wri- 
ting my  envy. 

When  out  of  the  distance  there  floated  a  beautiful 
choral  of  voices. 

Nearer  and  nearer  they  came  while  I,  from  my  bal- 
cony leaning. 

Drank  with  the  thirst  of  the  desert  the  gladdening 
draft  of  the  music. 

Twenty  the  count  of  the  striplings  who  marched 
with  a  rhythmical  footfall, 

Joyous  the  trebles,  exultant  the  tenors,  and  solemn 
the  basses — 

They  and  their  song  of  a  harmony  perfect  and  full 
and  reciprocal. 

Music  that  moistened  the  eyes  long  after  the  singers 
departed. 

Who   could  they  be — thus  to  add  to  the  beautiful 

night  a  new  beauty? 
Friends,     of    some    serious    purpose,     united     more 

strongly  in  singing. 
Surely  not  sons  of  the  rich,  for  the  rich  are  united  ir 

nothing. 
Riches  divide,  and  scant  is  the  friendship  based  only 

on  plenty. 
These  were  no   roysterers  breaking   the   rhythm  of 

night  with  their  discord, 
Who  find  no  diversion  worth  while  that  makes  not 

unhappy  their  fellows; 
Rather  some  gild  of    the  poor  returning    from  study 

or  pleasure, 
Stronger  by  toil  or  by  rest,  each  with  the  strength  of 

his  fellows; 
Buoyant  with  youth,   glad  with  hope,  and  in  sym- 
pathy banded, 
Marching    serenely    as    one,     helpfully    shoulder    to 
shoulder. 


FIT  THE  GROCER 
Wife  Made  the  Suggestion 


A  grocer  has  excellent  opportunity  to 
know  the  effects  of  special  foods  on  his  cus- 
tomers. A  Cleveland  grocer  has  a  long  list 
of  customers  that  have  been  helped  in 
health  by  leaving  off  coffee  and  using  Pos- 
tum  Food  Coffee. 

He  says,  regarding  his  own  experience  : 
"Two  years  ago  I  had  been  drinking  coffee 
and  must  say  that  I  was  almost  wrecked  in 
my  nerves. 

"Particularly  in  the  morning  I  was  so 
irritable  and  upset  that  I  could  hardly  wait 
until  the  coffee  was  served,  and  then  I  had 
no  appetite  for  breakfast  and  did  not  feel 
like  attending  to  my  store  duties. 

"One  day  my  wife  suggested  that  inas- 
much as  I  was  selling  so  much  Postum  there 
must  be  some  merit  in  it  and  suggested  that 
we  try  it.  I  took  home  a  package  and  she 
prepared  it  according  to  directions.  The 
result  was  a  very  happy  one.  My  nervous- 
ness gradually  disappeared  and  today 
I  am  all  right.  I  would  advise  everyone 
affected  in  any  way  with  nervousness  or 
stomach  troubles,  to  leave  off  coffee  and  use 
Postum  Food  Coffee."  "There's  a  Reason." 
Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 

$5  press  prints  cards,  labels,  etc.     Circular, 
book,   newspaper  press,  $18.      Money  saver, 
5>  maker.    All  easy,  rules  sent.    Write  factory 
for  press  catalog,  type,  paper,  etc. 

THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Fifty 


i 


Havana 
Cigars 


Genuine 
American 

for$l 


Carriage    Prepaid 

Special  Introductory  Offer.    Only 
One  Box  to  a  Customer  at  this  Price 

Thi*    cigar   Ik  made    in  Wheeling.  W   Va. ,  by 

men  (not  women  or  children)  in  a  clean,  sanitary 

factory,  from  long  clear  stock.     It  is  hand  work, 

'  panatella  shape,  mild  and  medium  in  strength 

ilj  in.  long 

Not  a  cigar  in  America  equals  my  American 
Havanas  at  the  price.  I  want  to  prove  that. 
Your  taste  the  sole  judge.  After  smoking  10  tor 
more)  if  they  are  not  the  best  you  ever  had  for 
the  money,  if  they  don't  equal  in  quality  most 
retail  3-for-a-quarter  cigars,  your  dollar  back 
on  your  own  say-so,  without  haggling  or  un- 
welcomo  correspondence. 

In  selling  this  cigar  straight  from  my  factory 
I  save  you  three  profits — salesman's,  jobber's  and 
retailer's.  I  also  give  you  a  cigar  fresh  from 
the  workman's  table,  its  full  natural  aroma  un- 
impaired by  being  carried  in  stock  by  jobberi 
and  retailers  awaiting  buyers. 

Send  91,  your  name  and  address  plain- 
ly written.  I  will  forward  the  box  ot  50 
at  once,  prepaid.  This  Is  not  a  sale  on- 
less  the  clears  please  you;  If  they  don't 
return  the  balance  and  get  your  money. 
Reference  R.  6.  Dun.     Address 

HENRY  DEHMEL,  Oept  H,  WHEELING,  W.  VA. 


«^£St: 


s 

,  CQMfftKY 


Prgadia 

^MIXTURE 


SURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

In  each  pound  there  are  three  to  four 
hundred  pipefuls  —  it  costs  $2.00  per  pound 
—  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pipe. 

If  5'ou  smoke  five  pipes  a  day  it's  less 
than  four  cents  —  five  hours  of  pleasure  for 
four  cents — certainly  ARCADIA  is  cheap 
enough  for  you  to  smoke. 

QPWIi    111   fPMTC   for  a  sample  of  the  most 
OCllU    IV   WCll  lO  perfect  tobacco  known. 

THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  132  Reade  St.,  New  York 
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Bond  ? 
I  Use  It ! 

Perhaps ;  but  that's 
no  evidence  that 
your  stationery  is  as 
effective  and  as  classy 
as  you  can  make  it. 

THE  DE  LUXE  BUSINESS  PAPER 

is  so  much  better  than 
ordinary  Bond  that 
the  difference  is  appa- 
rent the  moment  you 
make  the  comparison. 

LET  US  SHOW  YOU 

Write  us  on  your  business  letterhead 
for  samples  of  this  superb  paper  in 
all  colors,  and  then  compare  it  with 
the  paper  you  are  using.  If  you  are 
looking  for  a  paper  that  creates  the 
best  kind  of  an  impression  in  itself, 
this  test  will  show  you  how  to  get  it. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  CO. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Writing,  Book 
and  Cover,  ami  other  Papers  for  Business 
<55nTJ^<v  Purposes,    sq  Mills. 


HOLYOKE, 
MASS. 


TYPEWRITERS  «k«lklcs 

All  the  Standitrd  Hncbinei  Bold  or  Hinted  Any- 
where* (it  \£\  '  >iVr\  Prleef,  allowing  K»*ntal 
to  Apply  on  FrlM.  9hipp«d  with  privilege  ol 
■  [Hu  Lrated  C  italog  V 
Tv  ptfi  liter  I'm jM»rliiin,1t'--9 1  LukeM,  Chicago 


CITY  and  COUNTY  BONDS 


4J4  TO  5% 


Can  be  bought 

To  yield    from  ■p/2 

Send  for  list 
New  First  Nat'l  Bank.  Dept.  C,  Columbus, 0. 


In  addition  to  the  security  af- 
forded by  this  Company,  each  Cer- 
tificate of  Deposit  which  it  issues 
is  secured  by  an  individual  mort- 
gage on  real  estate. 

Please  write  for  booklet  "F." 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  I  TRUST  CO 

uc»nT»Lisu»riusi30oooooo    SALT  LAKE  CITY.  1 


Hack  to  my  letter  I  went,  and  with  shame  I  des- 
troyed my  rcjiinings. 

I  thought  how  the  song  would  have  fitted  the  elo- 
quent vision  of  Whitman — 

Pondered  the  spirit  of  comradeship  shown  in  these 
marchers  courageous. 

Lonely  tho  sometime  it  seems,  our  wine-press  of  toil  | 

or  of  sorrow, 
Brothers,  we  move  to  one  ultimate  goal,  in  invisible 

phalanx, 
In  columns  as  wide  as  the  world  and  as  long  as  the 

slow-growing  ages. 
I  know  you  are  there  by  the  grasp  of  your  hands  and 

the  cheer  of  your  voices. 

—  From    the  forthcoming   edition    of 
"Poems"    (The  Century  Company). 


The  Kolling  Earth. 

By  Lydia  Schuyler. 

Tired  of  the  starshine,  impatient  of  noon, 
Spinning  through  dawn  on  a  search  for  the  moon, 
Craving  the  day  and  then  longing  for  night, 
Ever  I  flee  from  the  dark,  from  the  light. 
Questing  the  seasons  I  circle  the  sun; 
Boreas  wearies  me — winter,  have  done! 
Zephyr  in  vain  lays  his  hand  on  my  breast, 
Autumn  allureth — haste,  haste  with  the  quest! 
Children  of  men,  whom  I  brought  unto  birth, 
Cry  not  for  peace — ye  are  Dust  of  the  Earth. 

— American  Magazine  (May). 


PERSONAL 

When   George  Bernard  Shaw  Was  a  Clerk. — 

Develop  the  qualities  of  sheepishness,  docility,  and 
cowardice  to  their  utmost  and  you  have  the  clerk, 
says  George  Bernard  Shaw,  the  English  playwright, 
in  an  article  in  The  Illustrated  Sunday  Magazine  on 
his  own  career  as  a  clerk.  Mr.  Shaw  believes  that 
the  average  Englishman  and  American  fall  the  easi- 
est prey  to  the  drudgery  of  clerkship.  Basing  this 
upon  his  own  experiences,  he  says: 

My  father  was  a  man  of  business.  The  particu- 
lar way  in  which  he  did  business  as  a  corn  merchant 
and  mill-owner  is  now  extinct,  and  was  becoming 
extinct  in  his  time,  which  means  that  he  was  getting 
poorer  without  knowing  why;  for,  like  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  men  of  business,  he  pursued  a  rou- 
tine which  he  did  not  understand,  and  attributed 
his  difficulties  vaguely  to  want  of  capital,  the  sum 
he  started  with  having  gone  in  the  bankruptcy  of 
one  of  his  customers.  But  tho  he  had  no  capital  to 
give  me,  it  was  assumed  in  the  usual  helpless  way 
that  I  was  to  become  a  man  of  business,  too. 

Accordingly,  an  uncle  who,  as  a  high  official  in  a 
government  department,  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities of  obliging  people,  not  to  mention  obstruct- 
ing them  if  he  disliked  them,  easily  obtained  for  me 
a  stool  in  a  very  genteel  office;  and  I  should  have 
been  there  still  if  I  had  not  broken  loose  in  defiance 
of  all  prudence,  and  become  a  professional  man  of 
genius — a  resource  not  open  to  every  clerk.  I  men- 
tion this  to  show  that  the  fact  that  I  am  not  still  a 
clerk  may  be  regarded  for  the  purposes  of  this  article 
as  a  mere  accident.  I  am  not  one  of  those  success- 
ful men  who  can  say  "Why  don't  you  do  as  I  did?" 
One  of  my  colleag  -  i  an  ancient  bookkeeper. 
He  had  kept  thi  bool  in  a  piano  warehouse  until 
he  was  an  elderly  man,  when  his  employer  retired, 
burned  all  his  ledgers,  and  c.i^t  his  bookkeeper  adrift. 
Nowadays  that  boo  o1  find  another 

age;  but  in  the  early  seventies  in  Ireland 
he  drifted  into  the  office  with  me,  One  day  he  told 
me  that  he  Buffered  SO  much  from  cold  feet  that  his 
life  was  miserable.  I,  full  of  the  fantastic  mischie 
vousness  of  youth,  told  him  that  if  he  would  keep 
his  feet  in  ice-cold  water  every  morning  when  he 
P  for  two  or  three  minutes,  he  would  be  com- 
pletely cured. 

Some  time  afterward  he  told  me  that  he  felt  a  great 
affection  for  me  because  1  had  cured  his  cold  feet. 


GLOUCESTER. 


FCI»TtfiLO       ►*         %\ 


HAMMOCK/ 


For  Porches,  Lawns,  Tents.  Bungalows,  Dens 

Combines    Hammock, 
Couch  and  Swing  Seat 

Made  without  or  with  w;nd  shield:;  as  shown 
in  picture.  Made  of  heavy  canvas, stionc  wood 
frame  and  thick  mattress  with  removable  mat- 
tress cover.  Will  hold  half  a  dozen  people; 
lasts  a  lifetime;  carefully  covered  and  packed 
with  lines  and  hooks  ready  for  hanging— sent 
anywhere  by  express  or  freight. 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 

telling  more  about  the  advantages  and  uses 
of  this  hammock,  and  price  list  of  styles  and 
sizes.  The  genuine  Gloucester  Hammock  is 
sold  only  direct  by  us.  the  makers.  NVrite  to- 
day for  particulars:  hammock  weather  is  due. 

L.  Rowe  &  Son,  Inc.,  29  Wharf  St.,  Gloucester.  Mass. 


SAFETY 


OUT 


If  your  money  can  earn  six  per  cent,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  absolutely  safe— and 
easily  available  at  any  time — why  should 
you  be  satisfied  with  3  or  4  per  cent.? 

This  Company  issues  6  per  cent. 

CERTIFICATES 

OF  DEPOSIT— 

Amply  protected  by  first  mortgages  on  im- 
proved real  estate — These  certificates  run 
for  2  years,  or  as  much  longer  as  you  wish 
— They  are  issued  in  amounts  of  $100  or 
more,  and  are  negotiable — There  isn't  any 
safer,  more  convenient  and  profitable  invest- 
ment for  savings  or  idle  funds. 

Let  us  send  you  the  booklet  giving  full  informa- 
tion concerning  this  old,  conservative  institution. 

Ttie  Calvert  mortgage  &  Deposit  Go. 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable;  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
&  Wagualls  Company,  44-tiO  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

Allen's  Foot  Ease,  n  powder  for 
tile  feel.  It  relieves  painful,  swol- 
len, smarting,  nervous  feet,  and  In- 
stantly takes  the  stink'  out  of  corns 
and  bunions.  It's  tho  irrcilIOKt 
comfort  discovery  of  the  nice. 
Allen's  Foot  Fuse  inukes  Unlit -tit  t  Ing 
or  new  shoes  feel  easy.  It  is  a  cer- 
tain relief  for  Ingrowing  nails,  sweat- 
ing, callous  and  hot.  tired,  aching 
feet.  \\  i'  have  over  80,000 testimonials. 
Till  IT  TO-WAV.  Sold  bj  all 
Druggists  and  Shoe  Stores.  26c.  l»o 
mil  accept  miy  -iiIini  it  ill,-.  Sent 
b>  mail  for  '25c.  in  stamps. 
PPPP  TRIAL  PACKAGE. 
la  C  C  AlsoFreesumpleof  the 
FOOT  BASE  Sanitary  COBK= 
PAD,  a  new  invention.     Address 

ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 


"In  a  pinch, 
use  Allen's 
Foot-Ease." 
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He  had  followed  my  advice;  and  his  toes  now  glowed 
all  day  with  a  cheerful  warmth.  Perhaps  they  really 
glowed;  .perhaps  it  was  only  by  contrast  with  the 
agony  of  the  morning's  freezing  that  they  seemed 
warm.  Anyhow,  he  supposed  that  I  had  cured  him, 
and  regarded  me  as  a  benefactor  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Being  on  these  easy  terms,  we  often  had  little 
discussions,  in  the  course  of  which  he  would  put  to 
me  such  delicate  points  as  whether  he  was  justified 
in  accepting  a  five-pound  note  which  had  reached 
him  in  an  unaddrest  envelope,  and  which  had  been 
placed  there,  he  suspected,  by  a  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentative of  the  city  of  Dublin  for  whom  he  had 
voted. 

One  day  he  mentioned  his  son;  and  I  asked  him 
was  his  son  also  a  bookkeeper.  He  suddenly  be- 
came vehement  to  the  verge  of  positive  fury  (I 
should  never  have  supposed  him  either  physically  or 
morally  capable  of  it),  and  declared  that  rather  than 
see  his  son  a  clerk  he  would  have  let  him  die  in  his 
cradle.  I  concluded  from  this  that  he  had  made 
his  son  an  Arctic  explorer,  or  something  heroic  of 
that  kind,  and  was  considerably  let  down  on  hearing 
that  he  was  only  a  chemist's  assistant. 

I  wondered  whether  there  was  any  clerk  alive  who 
really  liked  being  a  clerk,  or  who  would  choose  that 
occupation  for  his  son  if  he  had  any  choice  in  the 
matter.  \\  hen  this  old  bookkeeper  friend  of  mine 
died,  which  he  presently  did  (possibly  in  conse- 
quence of  putting  his  feet  in  cold  water  every  morn- 
ing), it  was  proposed  that  I  should  become  book- 
keeper. I  flatly  refused,  to  the  astonishment  of  my 
excellent  employer.  His  reason  for  making  me  the 
offer  is  worth  mentioning.  He  wanted  the  position 
which  I  then  held  for  a  relative  of  his  own.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  that  happen  to  a  clerk.  He  gets 
supplanted  by  a  son  or  other  relative  of  the  firm. 
In  my  case  there  was  nothing  to  complain  of.  The 
arrangements  made,  and  my  friendly  relations  with 
the  relative  in  question,  left  me  no  grievance  in  the 
matter;  but  the  thing  does  not  always  occur  in  that 
way,  and  the  likelihood  of  such  supplantation  gives 
an  insecurity  to  clerkship  which  does  not  menace  a 
warehouseman  or  a  porter. 

I  was  sober  and  respectable;  and  I  bowed  to  my 
fate  by  assuming  that  when  work  was  put  into  my 
hands  I  had  to  get  it  done  one  way  or  another.      But 

FEEDING  FOR  HEALTH 
Directions  by  a  Food  Expert 


A  complete  change  in  food  makes  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  body.  Therefore  if  you 
are  ailing  in  any  way,  the  surest  road  back 
to  health  is  to  change  your  diet.  Try  the 
following  breakfast  for  ten  days  and  mark 
the  result. 

Two  soft  boiled  eggs,  (if  you  have  a  weak 
stomach,  boil  the  eggs  as  follows :  put  two 
eggs  into  a  pint  tin  cup  of  boiling  water, 
cover  and  set  off  the  stove.  Take  out  in 
nine  minutes ;  the  whites  will  be  the  con- 
sistency of  cream  and  partly  digested. 
Don't  change  the  directions  in  any  particu- 
lar) some  fruit,  cooked  or  raw,  cooked  pre- 
ferred, a  slice  of  toast,  a  little  butter,  four 
heaping  teaspoonfnls  of  Grape-Nuts  with 
some  cream,  a  cup  of  properly  boiled  Pos- 
tum  Food  Coffee. 

The  Grape-Nuts  breakfast  food  is  fully  and 
scientifically  cooked  at  the  factory,  and  both 
that  and  the  Postum  have  the  diastase  (that 
which  digests  the  starchy  part)  developed  in 
the  manufacture.  Both  the  food  and  the 
coffee,  therefore,  are  predigested  and  assist, 
in  a  natural  way,  to  digest  the  balance  of 
the  food.     Lunch  at  noon  the  same. 

For  dinner  in  the  evening  use  meat  and 
one  or  two  vegetables.  Leave  out  the  fancy 
desserts.  Never  over-eat.  Better  a  little 
less  than  too  much. 

If  you  can  use  health  as  a  means  to  gain 
success  in  business  or  in  a  profession  it  is 
well  worth  the  time  and  attention  required 
to  arrange  your  diet  to  accomplish  the  result. 
Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
"There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


TO W 'N  AND  COUNTRY 

SHIRTS 


are  made  of  specially  woven  cloths — In  many 
cases  the  patterns  are  designed  by  the  maker's 
own  designers,  and  in  every  case  they  are  con- 
fined to  the  line — $1.50  and  more. 


Sold  only  under  Cluett  label. 
"To-Day's  Shirt,"   a  booklet,   is  yours  for  the  asking. 

CLUETT,   PEABODY  &  COMPANY,   Makers  of  Arrow  Collars,   463   River  Street,  Troy,    N.  Y. 


THE      ANTISEPTIC      CLEANSER 

FOR  MOUTH,  TEETH  AND  THROAT;  FOR  CUTS,  WOUNDS 
and  burns,  and  unhealthy  conditions  or  injuries,  where  infectious  substances  prevent 
healing.  Dioxogen  contains  only  one  active  ingredient,  oxygen — real  oxygen  that 
can  be  absolutely  identified,  weighed  and  measured,  oxygen  that  bubbles  and  foams 
as  it  works.  Oxygen  is  the  only  workman  in  Dioxogen.  Druggists  everywhere. 
THE    OAKLAND    CHEMICAL    COMPANY        :  :         NEW    YORK 


J 


TABULATED  DIGEST   OF  DIVORCE  LAWS 

A  folding  chart  showing  in  tabulated  form  the  di- 
vorce laws  of  every  State  in  the  United  States.  By 
Hugo  Hirsii.  Cloth  cover,  $1.50.  FUNK  &  WAG- 
NALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York. 


TOLSTOY'S  PLAYS.  Containing  Leo  Tolstoy's 
great  plays,  "The  Power  of  Darkness."  "The  Fruit 
Distiller  "  and  "  The  Fruits  of  Culture."  (The  second 
volume  of  Tolstoy's  Complete  Works.  Library  Edi- 
tion.) 8vo,  cloth ,  half-tone  frontispiece,  262  pages. 
$1.50.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


MO  MATTER  WHAT  YOUR  OPINION  IS  or  what  your  experience  may  have 
A  '    been  with  "mail-order"  cigars,  I  want  you  to  give  my  "ORDERO"  cigars  atrial 

I  make  them  TO  YOUR  ORDER  ONLY,  packed  in  boxes  of  100,  with 
your  .name  on  the  box,  and  each  layer  packed  separately  in  sealed   package 
thus  insuring  the  entire  contents  to  remain  in  the  same  fresh  condition  as 
when  it  leaves  my  workmen's  table.    My  "ORDERO"  is  strictly 
HAND-MADE,  LONG  FILLER  extending  the    entire 
length  of  the  cigar.  EVERY  PARTICLE  of  the  filleris 
the  BEST  quality  of  GENUINE  IMPORTED 
HAVANA  and  the  wrapper  is  the  BEST 
quality  of  GENUINE  imported    SU-^^|L 
MATRA.      It  is  the    VERY   ^^flfl 
HIGHEST  QUALITY        -^ 
cigar  that  I  can  possi- 


of  price. 

All  I  ask 

for  these  cigars 

is  one  trial.      If  you 

don't    find  them  so  good, 

that  of  your  own   free  will  you 

be   glad   to   re-order,  I    will  not 


bly  make,  and  as 
good  quality 
as  you  can  , 
procure 
anywhere 
regardless 

Exact  size  and  shape 


you   with   further    solicitation. 
The  price  is  $8.00  per  100  delivered. 
My  margin  of  profit  on  these  cigars  is  so  small  that  I 
cannot  afford  to  send  free  samples,  but  to  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  them,  I  will,  on  receipt  of  $1.00,  make  and  deliver 
to  you  a  box   of  12.      If  you  don't  find  that  every  word  that  I  have 
stated  is  true  in  every  particular,  I  will  refund  your  money  without  question. 

JOSEPH     H.    RIJGG 

Established  1843  742  Market  Street,  Blairsville,  Pa. 
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FISH 

Is  an  important  course 
in  any  well  regulated 
dinner.  It  is  rendered 
far  more  agreeable  and 
appetizing  by  the  addi- 
tion of 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  a  delightful  season- 
ing for  Scalloped  Oysters, 
Broiled  Lobster,  Cod 
Fish  Balls  and  Steaks, 
Deviled  Clams,  Fish 
Salads,  etc. 


For  over  Seventy 
Years  Lea  &  Perrins 

have  held  the  secret 
which  makes  their 
Original  Worces- 
tershire Sauce  un- 
equalled. It  is  a 
delicacy  that  should 
be  on  every  table. 

Beware  of 
Imitations* 

John  Duncan's  Sons, 
Agents,  N.  Y. 


Paper  Diapers 

APPEAL  TO  THE 
MOTHER  OF  THE  BABE 


/in  the  first  kid  that  ever  wore  a 
paper  Diaper.  Don't  I lookjiood to  you? 


I    II  \\  K    man  WhltaUw    Pmper    lllnper.    SIDM  the  liny  I  wn» 

1   born,  10  months  now,  ud  havt  nevai  f'.r  one  minuti 

Vorj  lew  bablos  in  this  world  can  mj  that 
i  -.tv  -irrin«  velvtty  pnpnr  n*  sofl  n*  cotton,  H 
ibsorbsnt,  madicatad  nodei  tba  direction  ol  n  chemist  to  i" 
rani  cbaflnf,  and  shaped  to  fit      l"  ba  won  maids  1 1 ■ « -  regular 
Diaper  nod  destroyed  when  soiled.     We  conld  nil  a  column  in 
tbeir  praiae,  i"it  any  Hotber  will  know.     Coal  leai   than  "ne 
per  loo,  nt  Factory,  nr  will  mail  60  postpaid 
f'.r  tl.no.      AI-„  maka   Ihe   iiinn..i»   WhlteUn    f.per    itUnkel., 
H«nll»ry,   lU.llhlnl   aad   Warm,  M.oo  per  doll 
,,r  tw.,  lull  ni7t>  m  sample  by  mnil,   poetn 
it   Ki'l.l  in  .lure.. 

Whltelaw  Paper  Qoods  Co.,  Dcpl.  :.  Cincinnati,  0. 


there  are  lots  of    youths   like  that.     There    must,  I 
shoul  e  an  almost  continuous  supply  of  do- 

cile,  respectable  lads  in  their  teens  who,   in   return 
for  a  •       training,  and  perhaps  rather  more  so- 

.nsideration  than  the  ordinary  clerk  enjoys,  are 
to  do  the  work  of  an  adult  for  the  salary  of  a 
youth. 

Office  work  is  so  largely  routine  that  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  nature  of  the  work  itself  why  they 
should  not  do  it  qt  ell  as  men.  it  not  better, 

tho  there  may  be  every  social  reason  for  giving  every 
i  a  higher  training,  both  physical  and  intel- 
lectual, than  he  can  possibly  get  at  an  office  desk. 
The  effect  of  the  competition  of  youths  on  adult 
clerks  is  disa  I    can   not   recollect   the  exact 

Lit  I  know  that  the  man  whom  I  replaced 
was  no  better  off  than  most  clerks  who  have  the 
handling  of  a  good  deal  of  money,  that  is  to  say, 
he  had  about  enough  to  keep  himself  and  his  family 
on  in  the  ordinary  clerkly  way,  and  no  more.  I, 
being  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  accepted  a  rise  of 
salary  which  brought  my  emoluments  to  about  one- 
third  of  what  he  had  been  receiving.  This  was  a 
crime  much  worse  than  most  of  those  which  are  pun- 
ished with  two  years'  hard  labor. 


A   Remarkable   Newspaper  Feat. — One  of  the 

most  notable  newspaper  feats  known  to  the  news- 
paper world  was  engineered  by  a  Baltimore  editor. 
Gen.  Felix  Agnus,  in  connection  with  the  Samp- 
son-Schley naval  controversy.  The  full  details  of 
the  affair,  which  have  recently  been  made  public  in 
the  New  York  Telegraph,  are  as  follows. 

It  was  at  the  time  that  President  McKinley  was 
contemplating  sending  to  the  Senate  the  naval  ap- 
pointments that  General  Agnus  began  to  take  a 
lively  and  dangerous  interest  in  the  Sampson-Schley 
controversy.  That  is,  his  interest  was  dangerous  to 
Admiral  Sampson. 

Not  only  did  there  exist  a  Damon  and  Pythias 
friendship  between  General  Agnus  and  Admiral 
Schley,  but  the  principle  involved  appealed  to  Gen- 
eral Agnus.  He  learned  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
President  McKinley  to  send  to  the  Senate  the  names 
of  Schley  and  Sampson  on  the  same  day,  but  giving 
Sampson  the  preference  and  a  rating  much  higher 
than  that  of  Schley.  All  the  fighting  blood  in  Gen- 
eral Agnus's  body  was  aroused  by  this  information. 
It  was  up  to  him  to  make  a  fight  for  Schley — and  he 
made  it.  He  sent  his  reporters,  special  correspond- 
ents, and  special  writers  scurrying  all  over  the  coun- 
try. He  gathered  together  a  perfect  presentation 
of  the  case  for  Schley  and  against  Sampson.  He 
gathered  every  bit  of  information  that  it  was  possi- 
ble to  collect  about  Sampson  as  well  as  about  Schley. 

He  had  one  striking  editorial  written  setting  forth 
the  merits  of  the  Sampson-Schley  controversy,  and 
pointing  out  wherein  a  man  who  stayed  and  fought 
differed  from  a  man  who  was  absent  and  merely  con- 
structively a  participant  in  the  big  fight  off  Santiago. 

The  material  collected  was  sufficient  to  make  one 
complete  edition  of  the  Baltimore  American.  The 
type  was  set,  the  plates  cast,  and  one  cooy  of  this 
special  edition  was  printed  off.  With  this  i  nder  his 
arm  and  blood  in  his  eye  General  Agnus  went  to 
Washington.  He  called  upon  President  McKinley 
anil  laid  the  unique  copy  of  tl  nt  special  edition  be- 
fore  McKinley.  ~\ 

"There    has   been    printed    only    this   copy  "    said 
General  Agnus.      "It  will  be  published  to-morrow  if 
you    are   still   determined    to   send    the   Sampson    pro 
motion  to  the  Senate  " 

President  McKinley  looked  the  paper  over. 

"This  interests  me  deeply.  General  Agnus."  he 
•aid  "Will  you  leaveit  with  me?  1  promise  to  do 
nothing  in  the  matter  of  the  Senate  nominations  until 
I  have  communicated  with  you    ' 

The   result   of    President    MeKinlevs  examination 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 


Liquid  Court  Plaster 

immediately  dries,  forming  a  tough,  transparent, 
waterproof  coating.  '•New-Skin"  heals  Outs,  Ahra- 
sions.  Hans-Nails.  Chapped  ami  Split  Lips  or 
Kiimers,  It  urns  IHisters,  etc.  Instantly  relieTes 
Chilblains,  Frosted  Ears,  Stines  of  Insects, 
Chafed  or  Blistered  Feet,  Callous  Spots,  etc.,  etc. 

A  coating  on  the  sensitive  parts  will  protect  the 
feet  from  being  chafed  or  blistered  by  new  or  heavy 
shoes.  MECHANICS,  SPORTSMEN,  BICYCLISTS, 
GOEFEliS,  in  fact  all  of  us,  are  liable  to  bruise, 
scratch  or  scrape  our  skin.  "NEW-SKIN"  will 
heal  these  injuries,  Trill  not  wash  off,  and  after  it  is 
applied  the  injury  is  forgotten,  as  "NEW-SKIN" 
makes  a  temporary  new  skin  until  the  broken  skin 
is  healed  under  it.  "Paint  it  with  'New-Skin  ' 
and  forget  it,"  is  literally  true. 

CAUTION:  WE  GUARANTEE  our  claims  for 
"NEW-SKIN."  No  one  guarantees  substitutes  or 
imitations  trading  on  our  reputation,  and  the  guar- 
antee of  an  imitator  would  be  worthless  anyway. 

ALWAYS  INSIST  ON  GETTING  "NEW-SKIN" 
Samplesize,  10c.  Family  size  (like  illustration^,  25c. 
Two  ounce  bottles  (for  surgeons  and  hospitals),  50c. 
AT  THE  DRUGGISTS,  or  we  will  mail  a  package 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  price. 

Dotip-las  NiftT    Co      64-66  p°Plar  st 

UUUgldd    IWIIg.    V»U.     Dept.  35,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


EFiSi 

Steel  Fishing  Rods 

are    THE    STANDARD  of    strength,   dura- 
bility,  pliancy,   and  elasticity  for  surf,  brook, 
lake,  deep   sea,  or  any  kind  of  fishing.     They 
will  hook  and  land  more  fish,  are  elegantly  fin- 
ished and  will  stand  more  hard  usage  than  any 
other  rod  known.     Guaranteed  three 
years.     Beautiful  Illustrated  CDCC 
Catalogue  Mailed  1111.1. 
The  Morion  Mfg.  Co. 

I 'J    tin  nun  Street 

Bristol,  Cub. 


'SJCifjeris^KM 


en. 


SILK  FISH  LINES 

Strongest,  best  wearing,  most  f»uceeH,«itii| 
colore,  smoothest  running,  ;m<!  largest 
variety  oi  finishes.  Every  line  guaranteed 
absolutely  perfect.  M;irk  x  het'ore  your 
Ashing,  in  coupon  below,  nnd  w*» 
will   mail    i    it  i    I     SABEPIiBS 

Every   genuine    hns 


..Brook  Trout  BaBI 

. .  Lake  Trout  Pike 

..Fly  Casting  Grayling 

. .  Bail  Casting  Salmon 

. .  Hascalonge  Pickerel 


the  KlNOKISHKRhird 

or  the   word    Kino- 
kishkk  on  them, 

I  -  J.  Mnrtin's  Son* 

20  Kingfisher  St 
Etockville,         Conn. 


French — German 

Spanish—  Italian 

Spoken,  Taught  and  Mastered  by  the 

Language-  Phone 
Method 

Oomhlaed   with  T11F.  ROSENTHAL 
COMMON   SKNSK   MK.THOU  of 

l'i  iriii-nl  Linfrui.try. 

Stlld  for  testimonials, 
bookht 

THE  LANOUAOE-PrlONE  METHOD 

SOS  Metropoli.    lluildlnK,    llroadwej    mad    llllta    Sired,    New    York 
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of  that  special  copy  of  the  special  edition  of  the  Bal- 
timore American  is  well  known.  Justice  was  done 
to  Admiral  Schley,  and  the  plates  that  were  kept 
locked  up  in  a  safe  in  the  Baltimore  A merican  build- 
ing were  destroyed.  There  was  never  occasion  to 
use  more  than  that  one  copy. 


An  English  M.P.  in  a  Turkish   Prison.— The 

story  of  an  English  M.P.,  William  O'Brien,  who 
recently  visited  a  Turkish  prison  in  Jerusalem,  adds 
a  graphic  as  well  as  ghastly  page  to  the  long  record 
of  prison  interiors.  The  writer,  with  his  wife  and 
dragoman,  Alexander,  arranged  a  visit  to  the  jail 
with  the  Governor-General  of  the  territory,  who  ac- 
companied them.  The  risks  which  the  Englishman 
unknowingly  ran,  and  his  unconscious  play  of  hero- 
ism are  amusingly  told.  To  quote  from  the  New 
York  Sun: 

It  never  once  occurred  to  me  that  the  visit  was  to 
be  otherwise  than  an  ordered  inspection  of  ranges 
of  cells  and  private  interviews  with  meek  prisoners, 
cowering  under  the  eye  of  the  Governor — a  mere 
■commonplace  ceremonial  of  the  Irish  or  English 
order,  with,  of  course,  an  element  of  Oriental  bak- 
shish thrown  in.  There  seemed  to  be  some  hesita- 
tion about  unlocking  the  second  gate,  and  Alexan- 
der, with  a  length  of  face  I  did  not  in  the  least  un- 
derstand at  the  moment,  asked  me  if  I  really  desired 
to  go  in.  "Why,  certainly,"  was  the  reply.  "What 
on  earth  else  did  we  come  for?" 

The  little  wicket  in  the  inner  gate  was  thereupon 
unlocked,  and  the  Governor  was  the  first  to  step 
into  the  prison  courtyard.  I  immediately  followed. 
Alexander  crawled  through  it,  with  a  countenance 
lengthier  than  ever,  but  with  the  expression  of  resig- 
nation with  which  the  Oriental  accepts  the  maddest 
freaks  of  "English"  eccentricity  (for  as  to  expecting 
the  Oriental  to  master  the  difference  between  "Eng- 
lish" and  "Irish,"  however  humiliating  to  our  na- 
tional pride  may  be  the  confession,  you  might  as 
■well  expect  him  to  understand  the  controversy 
whether  the  main  street  of  Dublin  ought  to  be  called 
"O'Connell  Street"  or  "Sackville  Street").  The  lock 
of  the  little  wicket  then  immediately  clicked,  and  we 
stood  in  the  open  courtyard  with  the  two  iron  gates 
to  freedom  locked  behind  us. 

The  Governor,  the  dragoman,  and  myself  were  no 
sooner  landed  inside  the  locked  grilles  than  from  all 
sides  there  poured  in  upon  us  a  horde  of  savages  about 
as  undesirable-looking  as  ever  glared  upon  you  from 
a  chamber  of  horrors — with  the  additional  draw- 
back of  being  hungry  flesh  and  blood  instead  of 
wax.  We  were,  in  fact,  in  the  midst  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  of  the  choicest  bandits  and  assassins  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  some  of  them  waiting  to  be  hanged, 
and  all  of  them  pretty  well  deserving  to  be,  and 
from  their  throats  came  the  yell  which  makes  one 
word,  at  least,  of  the  Arabic  language  as  familiar  as 
the   name   of   Cook   to   the   European   traveler — the 

hoarse  hungry  yell  of  "Bakshish!" 

I  soon  began  to  distinguish  amid  the  mob  two 
prison  warders,  each  carrying  a  whip,  but  in  little 
else,  either  of  dress,  or,  indeed,  physiognomy,  dis- 
tinguishable from  their  murderous  flock.  The  purse 
of  medjidiehs  and  "metallics"  had  been  confided  to 
Alexander;  but  as  it  was  now  evident  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  coin  was  to  be  the  first  and  indeed 
only  practical  business  of  our  visit  in  the  eyes  of  the 
wolves  who  were  leaping  in  upon  us,  the  purse-bearer 
began  to  evince  a  nervousness  that  soon  grew  to 
panic. 

A  happy  thought,  however,  of  the  Governor  saved 
the  situation  for  the  moment.  The  purse  was  trans- 
ferred to  my  wife,  who  from  her  seat  on  the  safe 
side  of  the  grille  was  able  to  make  the  distribution 
in  small  quantities  without  any  danger  of  a  general 
grab  with  tooth  and  claw.  A  short  speech  of  re- 
monstrance from  the  Governor,  reenforced  by  an 
unceremonious  application  of  the  warders'  whips 
upon  the  bare  shins  of  the  ringleaders,  obtained  a 
temporary  success  for  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
headsman  of  each  dormitory  of  eight  or  ten  convicts 
came  forward  to  the  bars  to  receive  his  comrades' 
allowance,  which  was  thereupon  ticked  off  by  the 
Governor  on  his  notebook. 

But  this  was  a  slow  process;  it  became  more  and 
more  evident  that  nothing  short  of  another  miracle 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes  would  make  the  fifty  francs 


THE  THREE 

GIANT 
HOMES   O 
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11  PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED 
WARE 


Three  of  the  largest  factories  of  their  kind  in  the  world  and  the  entire  time 
and  services  of  thousands  of  skilled  men  working  night  and  day  are 
required  to  supply  the  ever-growing  demand  for  **5tei»do»d"  Porcelain  Enam- 
eled Ware — the  standard  sanitary  equipment  for  the  modern  American  home. 

"Standard"  Porcelain  Enameled  Plumbing  Fixtures  have  been  known  and  sold  for  over  30  years.   Year 

by  year  they  have  gained  in  popular  favor.    Year  by  year  the  demand  for  them  has  increased-    By 

sheer  force  of  superiority — by  the  splendid  sanitation  it  provides,  by  its  superior  beauty,  by  the  years  of 

perfect  service  it  insures —  Standard    Ware  has  won  universal  recognition  as  the  most  desirable 

sanitary  equipment  in  the  world. 

Genuine  'Stftfldwd*  Porcelain  Enameled  Ware  is  the  one  sanitary  ware 
which  makes  and  keeps  your  home  healthful,  modern  and  beautiful. 
Equip  with  "jStaadaKl"  Fixtures  and  your  sanitary  problem  is  solved  for  good. 

CA  UT ION— Every  genuine  'jStandstd*  fixture  bears  the  *£t»*feKf  Green  and  Gold  Guar- 
antee Label.  Look  for  this  label  on  every  fixture  you  purchase,  as  noie  are  genuine 
without  it.     The  'jgtoadanT  label  gives  a  protection  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without. 

Wnte  to-day  for  our  beautifully  illustrated  1 00-page  book — Modern  Bathrooms.  This  is 
the  most  complete  book  ever  published  on  the  sanitary  subject.  Send  (or  it — enclosing  6c. 
postage  and  give  the  name  of  your  architect  or  plumber,  if  selected. 

Address  Standard  SarrftaislDfe.Cfc.  Dept.  35,  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  U.  S.  A. 

Office  and  Showrooms  in  New  York  :    *$taad«*<f"  Building,  35-37  West  3 1st  Street. 
London,  Eng.:  22  Holbom  Viaduct,  E.C.       Pittsburgh  Showroom :       New  Orleans :  Cor.  Baronne  &  St.  Josephs  Sts. 
Louisville :   325-329  West  Main  Street.  949  Penn  Avenue.  Cleveland :  648-652  Huron  Road,  S.  E. 


Running    Water   in   Country   Houses 

Every  country  resident,  if  there's  a  stream  on 
his  land,  can  have  running  water  in  his  house, 
giving  him  city  conveniences,  and  in  his  barn, 
saving  him  the  drudgery  of  hand  pumping. 
Simply  install  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

Works  day  and  night  without  attention. 
Better  than  a  gasoline  engine  or  wind- 
mill. Send  for  booklet  K,  and  esti- 
mate. We  furnish  towers  and  tanks. 
NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO., 


140  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Factory  J  Chester,  Ps. 


Coats-of-Arms 
and  Crests 

SEARCHED    and   cor- 
rectly PAINTED  in  water 
colors    for    framing.     Rea- 
sonable.    Write  to 
GEORGE  TODD 

314  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Good  to 
Look  at 

Can  you  say  this  about  the  garbage  can  you  have  ? 

Witt's  can  has  close-fitting  lid  and  water  tight  bottom. 
It  is  always  neat  and  trim. 

And  stays  so.  It's  the  strongest  can  made.  All  steel, 
corrugated,  galvanized  inside  and  out.  Such  an  improve- 
ment in  every  way  you  ought  to  have  it  now! 

Known  by  the  yellow  label  Witt's.  If  YOUR  dealer 
hasn't  Witt's,  don't  waste  time  over  imitations.  We'll 
supply  you  direct — satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Three  Sizes: — No.  i,  15^x25  inches;  No.  2,  i8x 
25;  No.  3,  20^x25.  Witt's  Pail,  No.  7,  5  gallons;  No. 
8,  7  gallons  ;  No.  9,  10  gallons.     Address 

THE    WITT    CORNICE    CO. 

DEPT.  K,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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The  Perfect  Edge 

A  razor  may  cut  a  hair  and  yet  not  give 
a  smooth  shave.  An  edge  produced  by  a 
few  strokes  on  a  Torrey  Strop  just  before 
shaving  not  only  cuts  the  beard  smoothly 
but  leaves  the  skin  cool  and  unroughed. 
The  secret  is  in  the 

TorreyStrops 

They  are  better  than  others — the  Torrey 
way  gives  the  quality.  Our  free  catalogue 
tells  all  about  them.  If  not  at  dealer's, 
Sent  postpaid  for  50c,  75c,  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00 
and  $2.50.  If  you  don't  like  them  it's 
money  back. 

Torrey's    Oil-Edge    Dressing    keeps    any 
strop  soft.    i=,c  at  dealer's,  or  by  mail. 
Torrey  Razors  are  the  finest  razors  made. 
J.  R.  TORREY  &  CO. ,  Dept.  0,  Worcester,  Mass. 


BLYMYER^b, 
Church  &  School  JH: 
IIjIiS,    ™ 

Write  to  Blymyer  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


VITLTZZ  OTHZB  E  ELIS 
SWEETIE,  MOSZ  DUB- 
ABLE.  LOWES  PEICE. 
0U2FBEECATAL0OU1 
TELL3  WHY. 


ENNEN'S 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


a  mi 


STPILET 


F£ 


I  PRICKLY  HEAT,  ■ 
'CHAFING,  and 
SUNBURN,  "1(*!L'IS:^°M 

Rcmovci  ill  odor  of  perspiration.     De- 
lightful   liter    Shaving.       Sold    everywhere,    or 
Gel  Mennen'i   (the  original).     Sample  Fr€€. 

■ »»H   Ml  -NNI.N   COMPANY.  N.»«,k   N.J. 


of  any  avail  to  satisfy  the  multitude.  They  prest 
in  more  and  more  aggresMvely,  with  eyes  like  dagger 
thn.sts,  and  greedy  yells,  some  of  them  brandishing 
the  tools  with  which  they  had  been  employed  on 
■uison  labor  and  others  utilizing  skilfully  the  irons 
with  which  their  legs  were  chained.  The  warders' 
u  hips,  even  if  there  was  room  to  wield  them,  were  no 
onger  of  any  greater  efficacy  than  a  pitchfork  to 
out  the  sea.  The  Governor's  face,  I  now  no- 
ticed for  the  first  time,  was  pale  enough  for  a  white 
man;  but  my  first  real  suspicion  of  the  situation 
came  through  a  roar  of  pain  from  the  unfortunate 
dragoman,  who,  with  an  agonized  groan,  whispered 
to  me,  "They'll  murder  us!" 

So  little  had  cither  my  wife  or  myself  realized  the 
situation  —for,  understanding  little  of  what  was 
passing,  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  the  pas- 
sion and  fury  was  simply  the  Oriental  mode  of 
scrambling  for  coppers,  I  was  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  our  murderous  friends,  addrest  some  excellent 
observations  to  them  in  the  English  tongue,  and  was 
allowed  to  push  them  back  in  a  rough  and  tumble 
way  without  resistance — so  exaggerated,  I  say, 
seemed  Friend  Alexander's  alarm  that  I  burst  out 
laughing.  But  the  moment  I  saw  his  face,  livid 
with  terror,  the  laugh  came  to  an  untimely  end. 
"They're  pinching  my  arm  like  knives  and  threaten- 
ing to  kill  me."  he  whispered,  and  I  dare  say  by  way 
of  rebuke  to  my  misplaced  merriment,  "what  will 
happen  to  my  wife  and  children?" 

The  argument  was  not  to  be  answered.  But  how 
to  get  away?  For  the  two  iron  gates  were  locked 
behind  us;  the  Governor  and  the  two  luckless  ward- 
ers were  tossing — rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto — amidst 
the  black  deluge  of  rascality  around  us,  and  if  it  had 
once  come  to  a  rush  they  could  have  had  our  money 
or  our  lives,  or  both  combined,  before  there  would 
be  the  slightest  chance  of  our  being  able  to  creep  out 
through  the  tiny  iron  wickets  between  us  and  liberty. 
Even  in  the  high  tide  of  his  panic  a  stroke  of  genius 
worthy  of  his  illustrious  protonym  inspired  Alexan- 
der. "Our  supply  of  money  is  exhausted.  We  must 
go  out  for  change,"  he  shouted  with  whatever  ghastly 
cheerfulness  he  could  muster  to  the  wolves  who  had 
him  by  the  neck  and  shoulders. 

The  promise  of  a  fresh  prey  had  an  instantaneous 
effect.  The  wolves  fell  surlily  back  while  the  iron 
wickets  were  being  unlocked,  and  Alexander  and 
myself  were  creeping  through  the  next  moment,  the 
locks  clicked  comfortably  behind  us,  ant!  we  were 
safe  in  the  guard-room,  receiving  the  congratulations 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  watching  the  drama 
through  the  bars.  Like  many  another  who  has 
earned  laurels  on  false  pretences,  I  was  amazed  to 
find  myself  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks  for  the 
cheerfulness  and  coolness  with  which,  in  utter  ignor- 
ance of  the  danger,  I  confronted  and  kept  at  bay 
our  horde  of  cutthroats. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Her  Excuse. — A  tiny  four-year-old  was  spending 
a  night  away  from  home. 

At  bed-time  she  knelt  at  the  knee  of  her  hostess 
to  say  her  prayers,  expecting  the  usual  prompting. 

Finding  Mrs.  B.  unable  to  help  her  out,  she  con- 
cluded thus- 

"Please,  God,  'sense  me.  I  can't  remember  my 
prayers,  anil  I'm  staying  with  a  lady  who  don't 
know  any." — Home  Herald. 


A  Meiisure  Not  To  He  Missed. — The  teacher  of 
a  certain  school   received  the   following  note  explain 
ing  the  absence  of  one  of  her  pupils  the  day  1  ■ 

"1'lese    excoo/.e     Henny     for    absents     yesterday. 
Him  an'  me  not  a  chance  of  a  ride  to  a  funeral  in  a 

charrige,  an'  I  let  him  stay  to  home  as  he  had  never 
role  in  a  charrige  an'  never  went  to  a  funeral,  nor 
had   many  other  pleasures.     So   plcsc  excooze."— 

Sacred  Heart  RttHi 


Easily.     "Well,    young   Dr,   Slicer  has  made  his 
mark  already .  hasn't  he?  " 

"  Yes      '!i.l  it  1.11  his  fii 

"Creat   WOrkl       W  hat   did  he  do'" 

"Vaccinated  him." — Citveland  Leader. 
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A  Happy 
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Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and'  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 
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Nearer  the  End. — "If  I  were  younger,"  said  the 
rich  old  man,  "I  believe  I  might  win  you  for  my 
wife." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  cold  beauty,  dreamily  consid- 
ering his  sixty-five  years;  "or,  say,  fifteen  years 
older." — Philadelphia  Press. 


Already  Convinced. — "Do  you  believe  in 
ghosts?  "   asked  the  man  who  resents  all  superstition. 

"No,  suh,"  answered  Mr.  Erastus  Pinkley.  "An' 
all  I's  hopin'  is  dat  dem  ghos'es  will  lemme  stay  dat 
way  'stid  o'  comin'  aroun'  tryin'  to  convince  me." 
— Washington  Star. 


She    Had. —  "I  have  never  loved  before,"  he  said. 
"Well,"  she  replied,  "I  am  not  running  a  kinder- 
garten."— Bohemian. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

May  8. — The  House  of  Commons  passes,  on  sec- 
ond reading,  by  a  \ote  of  201  to  7.  the  bill  re- 
pealing the  Irish  coercion  act  of  1887. 

May  9. — Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  reconstructed  Liberal 
Cabinet,  is  returned  to  Parliament  from  Dun- 
dee by  a  majority  of  2,709. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  city  to  supplant 
Celtinge  as  capital  of  Montenegro  is  laid  on 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  by  the  Prinae  of 
Montenegro. 

May  12. — Two  schooners  engaged  in  tortoise-fish- 
ing off  the  Isle  of  Pines  are  seized,  a  revenue- 
cutter  firing  a  shot  into  one  of  them  before  she 
would  heave  to. 

Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  and  Italy  decide 
to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Crete  because  of 
the  peaceful  conditions  which  prevail  on  the 
island. 

May  13. — Japan  emphatically  refuses  China's  offer 
of  a  modification  of  terms  regarding  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  line  in  Manchuria 

May  T.<|. — The  federation  of  Denmark  and  Iceland 
is  provided  for  in  a  report  submitted  to  King 
Frederick. 
French  and  Spanish  troops  have  a  clash  of  arms 
at  Casablanca  in  which  one  man  is  killed  and 
several  are  wounded. 

The  Franco-British  Exhibition  is  opened  in  Lon- 
don by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Domestic. 

General. 

May  8. — Secretary  Metcalf  reviews  the  combined 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets  at  San  Francisco. 

An  early  morning  fire  destroys  two  business- 
blocks  in  Atlanta,  causing  a  loss  of  $1,500,000. 

May  10. — Minister  Russell  leaves  Puerto  Cabello 
for  the  United  States.  The  plague  is  reported 
to  be  increasing  at  La  Guayra. 

May  12. — Secretary  Taft  leaves  Colon  for  Charles- 
ton, on  the  Prairie,  concluding  a  successful  trip 
as  peacemaker  on  the  Isthmus. 

May  13. — It  is  reported  that  a  tornado  has  des- 
troyed the  village  of  Gilliam,  La.,  killing  or  in- 
juring fifty  persons. 

May  T4. — The  aeroplane  of  the  Wright  brothers, 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  wrecked  in  an  experimental 
flight  near  Manteo,  N.  C,  after  a  successful 
flight  of  seven  or  eight  miles. 

Washington. 

May  11. — The  Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill  is 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Senator  Rayner  introduces  a  resolution  in  the 
Senate  calling  for  a  court  of  inquiry  in  the  case 
of  Col.  William  T.  Stewart. 

The  bill  prohibiting  gambling  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  passed  by  the  House. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  for  the 
Bureau  of  American  Republics  in  Washington 
is  laid.  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Root, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  and  the  Brazilian  Ambassa- 
dor making  addresses. 

May  12.— The  Post-office  Appropriation  Bill, 
carrying  $229,027,367,  is  passed  by  the  Senate. 

May  13. — The  bill  restoring  the  motto,  "In  God 
We  Trust,"  to  the  coins  is  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Forty-four  Governors  and  many  other  well- 
known  public  men  take  part  with  President 
Roosevelt  in  the  conference  at  Washington  on 
conservation  of  national  resources. 

May  14. — ;The  House  passes  the  Vreeland  Cur- 
rency Bill  by  a  vote  of  184  to  145. 


Free  to  Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest 

There    has   been  published  in  New  York  a  remarkable 

little  book  entitled  "INVESTMENT  NAILS  AND  A 

HAMMER."  This  book  is  so  absolutely  new  in  its  idea 
and  so  quaint  and  interesting  in  its  printing,  and  its 
hammer  HITS  EVERY  NAIL  so  squarely  on  the  head 
that  we  couldn't  resist  buying  our  first  copy;  then  we 
bought  a  hundred  copies  to  give  to  business  friends; 
then  we  bought  out  the  whole  edition.  Now  we  have 
copies  to  spare  and  while  they  last  you  can  have  one 
FOR  THE  ASKING.  There  is  no  charge. 
Mention  The  Digest  and  send  in  your  name  and 
address.      The    book    will    reach    you    by    return    mail. 

The  Secretary,  Jamaica  Estates,  344  Fifth  Ave ,  New  York 

P.  S. — The  above  offer  holds  good  only  while  the  edition  lasts. 


WHAT  IS  JAMAICA  ESTATES?  This  question  is  frequently 
asked  by  people  who  see  announcements  of  the  name.  Jamaica 
Estates  is  a  beautiful  residence  park  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Queens,  New  York  City.  It  is  now  about  25  minutes  by 
subway  trains  from  the  Wall  Street  district.  When  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-Long Island  improvements  are  complete  Jamaica  Estates 
will  be  within  18  minutes  of  Herald  Square  and  New  York's  uptown 
centres.  The  corporation  managing  the  property  has  some  very 
desirable  residence  plots  for  sale  upon  easy  terms.  If  any  reader  of 
this  note  should  be  interested  either  as  an  investment  or  for  home- 
building  he  can  get  further  particulars  by  writing  the  Secretary. 
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COLORADO 


Turn  your  back  on 
work    and    worry 

The  joy  ot  living  is  increased  by  the 
delights  of  an  outing  in  the  Rockies. 

Turquoise  sky,  bracing  mountain  air, 
marvelous  scenery,  6000  miles  of  trout 
streams.     Nature  is  always  at  her  best. 
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but  of  the  human  body— its  organization, 
functions,  and  <  e.  His  style  is  charmingly 
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type  of  modern   physician,  broad-mil 
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THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  thi-i  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  i  I  » ords,  tin-  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  it  consulted  as  arbiter. 


^~  The  Lexicographer  does  not  answer  anony- 
mous communications. 


"P  M.  D.,'  Meta,  Mo. —The  rule  you  ask  for  is. 
the  second  element  of  a  compound  whose  first  ele- 
ment is  a  numeral  adjective  is  not  pluralized.  Thus 
we  say,  correctly,  a  ten-foot  pole;  a  three-story 
house,   a  five-mile  race,  etc. 

"H.  C,"  Tiffin,  O. — There  are  two  pronuncia- 
tions. Of  these  the  preferred  is  gar'ej.  In  the 
French  pronunciation  the  last  syllable  rimes  with 
large. 

"H.  B.,"  Fort  Russell,  Wyo. — The  words  insani- 
tary and  unsanitary  are  both  in  good  use  and  the 
matter  of  preference  is  purely  one  of  personal  choice. 

"G.  E.  B.,"  Litchfield,  Ky. — Thunder  is  the  sound 
that  follows  lightning  and  it  is  due  to  disturbance 
of  the  air  by  the  electrical  discharge.  Ganot  says. 
"Some  attribute  the  noise  of  the  rolling  of  thunder 
to  the  reflection  of  sound  from  the  ground  and  from 
the  clouds.  Others  have  considered  the  lightning 
not  as  a  single  discharge  but  as  a  series  of  discharges 
each  of  which  gives  rise  to  a  particular  sound.  But 
as  these  partial  discharges  proceed  from  points  at 
different  distances  and  from  zones  of  unequal  den- 
sity, it  follows  not  only  that  they  reach  the  ear  of 
the  observer  successively,  but  that  they  bring  sounds 
of  unequal  density,  which  occasion  the  duration  and 
inequality  of  the  rolling.*' 

"A.  B.  C,"  Harmony,  Ga. — The  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  chauffeur  is  show"fur'.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  French  word  chauffeur  is  a  workman 
who  has  charge  of  lighting  and  keeping  alight  the 
fire  of  a  forge,  of  a  furnace,  or  of  a  boiler.  The  word 
literally  translated  may  be  rendered  stoker.  The 
word  in  its  application  to  the  driving  of  motor-cars 
is  defined  by  the  French  dictionaries  as  the  driver 
of  an  automobile. 

"F.  X.  D.,"  Ellicott  City,  Md. — Stamina,  orig- 
inally the  plural  of  stamen,  and  still  sometimes  used 
with  a  plural  verb,  is  commonly  construed  as  a 
singular. 

"A.  B.,"  Baker  City,  Ore. — The  word  fish  is  used 
as  a  singular  or  plural,  and  in  the  latter  number  it 
is  sometimes  rendered  fishes;  as  "We  have  here  but 
five  loaves  and  two  fishes"  {Matt,  xiv,  17).  The 
word  elk  is  used  also  as  a  singular  or  plural,  the 
latter  number  sometimes  taking  "es,"  as  in  Cap- 
tain Smith's  "Travels  and  Adventures"  (1679),  or 
"s,"  as  in  Milton's  "History  of  Moscovia"  (1628),  said 
to  have  been  written  by  the  poet's  own  hand  before 
he  lost  his  sight — "People  riding  on  elks."  Wash- 
ington Irving  favored  the  last  form;  see  "Astoria," 
where  he  wrote  "They  saw  frequent  gangs  of  stately 
elks." 

The  word  quail  in  its  plural  form  takes  "s" — this 
dates  from  1684.  Salmon  and  trout  are  used  for 
either  the  singular  or  tuc  plural  number. 

"C.    M.    H.,"    Pittsburgh,    Pa.— "Kindly   explain 

the    proper    use    of    the    pronoun  < 'myself.'      Man] 

speakers  and  writers  use  the  word  instead  of  'I.'      I 

would  use  the  word  to  emphasize  a  statement,  e.g., 

1  will  do  it  myself,'  or  'I,  myself,  saw  it,'  etc." 

The  Standard  DICTIONARY,  page  1172.  says  of 
"myself":  .  .  .  "I;  me;  the  emphatic  form  of  / 
and  me,  and  reflexive  of  »<f.  in  the  nominative  used 
mostly  with  /  in  apposition,  but  sometimes  alone;  as. 

/  myself  will   see   to  it;    as  for  myself,    I   know   not." 

Tn  poetry  "m\  .ill"  is  often  used  instead  of  "1,"  as 
in  the  following  Erom  Milton:  "which  way  I  fly  is 
hell;  myself  am  hell."  Goold  Brown  ("Grammar 
of  English  Grammars,"  p.  31a)  says:  "The  com- 
pound personals,  when  they  are  nominatives  be- 
fore t  commonly  associated  with  the 
simple;  1  myself  also  am  a  man.'  "  thus  imply- 
ing that   exceptionally  not   bo  b 

mary,  pace  3923,  says;  "In 
the  nominative  it  [myself]  is  always  used  for  em- 
phasis, in  apposition  with  /  or  alone.  .  .  .  'Myself 
v  ill  mount  ti»'  rostrum  in  his  favor,  and  strive  to 
gain  his  pardon.' — Addison,  Cato,  ii.  2." 
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How  is  food,  air  and  water  converted  into  mus- 
cular, nerve  and  brain  power  ?  At  last,  the 
greatest  unanswered  question  is  answered  —  not 
with  theory  or  speculation,  but  proof.  For  cen- 
turies biologists  and  physicians  have  vainly  studied 
and  experimented  to  learn  the  HOW  of  life  and 
health  and  stop  groping  in  the  dark  in  an  effort  to 
help  humanity  live  the  full  and  healthy  life  — to 
increase  individual  power,  to  stop  disease  and 
delay  death. 

After  years  of  thought  and  experiment,  the  lead- 
ing physical  culturist  of  the  world,  conceived  the 
theory  of  the  origin  of  human  force.  After  two 
years'  experimenting  he  has  proved  his  theory,  and 
now  offers  to  the  world — to  scientists  and  to  laymen 
alike,  the  astonishing  results  of  his  investigation. 

This  revelation,  which  will  surely  mark  an  epoch 
in  the  evolution  of  the  human  race  will  be  made 
through  a  series  of  articles  just  starting  in  Physical 
Culture  Magazine.  If  you  want  to  develop  your 
own  physical  and  mental  powers  to  their  fullest 
possibilities,  lengthen  and  enjoy  your  life  and  over- 
come sickness  in  yourself  or  others,  read  Physical 
Culture.  10c.  a  copy,  on  all  news-stands,  up  to 
July  1 ,  when  it  will  be  1 5c.  Send  five  2c.  stamps 
now  for  sample  copy  before  the  price  is  raised,  or 
send  $  1 .00  for  a  year's  subscription  covering  these 
remarkable  revelations.  Act  at  once  as  we  do 
not  expect  to  be  able  to  supply  back  numbers. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


PREDICTING  MR.  BRYAN'S  NOMINATION 

MR.  BRYAN'S  supporters  among  the  press  are  exultant  over 
the  results  of  the  half-dozen  or  more  Democratic  State  con- 
ventions held  last  week,  and  even  the  papers  which  most  strenu- 
ously oppose  his  candidacy  are  inclined  to  admit  that  his  nomina- 
tion is  practically  assured.  "Very  few  Democrats  doubt  that  Mr. 
Bryan  will  receive  the  nomination  with  a  whoop  on  the  first  ballot 
at  the  Denver  convention,"  says  the  Jacksonville  Florida  Times- 
Union  (Dem.),  one  of  the  many  prominent  Southern  papers  which 
have  openly  exprest  the  hope  that  the  party  would  find  another 
leader.  "  It  is  really  all  over  except  the  shouting,"  exclaims  the 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  which  has  worked  with  unwavering  en- 
thusiasm for  Mr.  Bryan  throughout.  "  The  efforts  to  suppress  evi- 
dence of  his  strength,"  it  adds,  "are  being  definitely  controverted 
by  the  cold  facts."  In  the  opinion  of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 
server (Dem.)  there  is  "no  earthly  doubt"  of  his  nomination.  To 
the  outsider  in  the  shape  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.) 
"  Bryan's  nomination  looks  to  be  about  as  certain  as  any  political 
event  six  weeks  in  the  distance  can  be."  According  to  this  paper 
"a  large  majority  of  the  influential  papers  of  Dixieland  are  op- 
posed to  Bryan's  nomination,  but,  except  the  Charleston  ATews 
and  Courier,  the  Nashville  American,  and  the  Chattanooga  Times, 
and  two  or  three  others,  they  are  tiring  of  what  they  think  is  an 
unavailing  struggle,  and  are  saying  less  about  the  candidacy  than 
they  did  a  few  months  ago."  A  majority  of  the  smaller  news- 
papers of  the  South,  adds  the  Globe-Democrat,  "are  devoted  to 
Bryan,  and  have  been  all  along."  Even  the  New  York  World — the 
leader  of  the  anti-Bryan  movement — must  now  sorrowfully  accept 
the  inevitable,  says  the  Brooklyn  Times  (Rep.). 

According  to  the  two-thirds  rule,  Mr.  Bryan  will  need  the  votes 
of  668  of  the  1,002  delegates  who  gather  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Denver  on  July  7.  Adding  to  earlier  figures  the 
delegates  instructed  for  Bryan  during  the  past  week  in  Alabama, 
California,  Michigan,  Missouri,  South  Carolina,  and  Alaska,  we 
find  that  considerably  more  than  half  the  required  number  are  al- 
ready pledged.  Five  States  will  hold  their  conventions  while  we 
are  in  press,  and  seventeen  will  remain  to  be  heard  from  during 
June.  According  to  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun — a  Johnson  paper — the  delegates  already  instructed  for  Bryan 
number  410.  Adding  to  this  number  those  who  are  committed  to 
his  support  by  resolutions  of  preference  or  public  announcements, 
the  New  York  Tribune  finds  that  481  of  the  delegates  thus  far 
elected  are  pledged  to  the  Nebraskan.  The  H 'era Id  estimates  that 
Mr.  Bryan  has  801  votes  "in  sight." 

Among  last  week's  conventions,  the  press  attach  special  interest 
to  those  in  Alabama  and  Pennsylvania.      Alabama  afforded  the 


first  test  of  Governor  Johnson's  strength  in  the  South,  and  the  re- 
sult seems  to  convince  the  editors  that  the  Johnson  candidacy,  what- 
ever its  potential  strength  may  be,  has  come  into  the  field  too  late. 
Says  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader  (Dem.)  : 

"  Almost  invariably  the  mass  of  Southern  people  feel  and  think 
and  act  together.  Therefore,  the  action  of  one  Southern  State  on 
any  matter  of  general  importance  may  be  regarded  as  indicating 
the  general  feeling  of  the  people  of  all  the  Southern  States.  We 
have  had  very  strong  doubts  whether  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic voters  of  Virginia  desired  to  have  Mr.  Bryan  the  party 
nominee  for  President.  We  suspected  that  the  apparent  sentiment 
in  his  favor  was  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  the  expression  of  the  active 
politicians,  including  that  considerable  number  of  citizens  who 
always  have  in  view  the  possibility  of  a  government  job  to  reward 
their  political  activities.  According  to  our  way  of  thinking,  the 
elections  of  the  delegates  to  the  State  convention  in  most  of  the 
counties  of  the  State  gave  no  real  idea  of  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  the  people.  The  great  majority  of  these  delegates  were  chosen 
by  mass-meetings  and  all  of  us  know  about  mass-meetings;  how 
the  men  interested  for  one  reason  or  another  can  and  do  stir  up 
their  friends  to  attend  and  support  a  prepared  ticket  and  set  of 
resolutions  while  the  great,  inert,  voting  strength  quietly  stays  at 
home  or  is  busied  with  other  matters. 

"In  Alabama,  however,  there  has  been  a  primary,  the  one  sure 
and  decisive  method  of  ascertaining  what  the  people  really  desire. 
This  shows  the  same  old  story.  The  country  districts  are  for 
Bryan  heavily,  while  the  cities  are  against  him.  From  the  Ala- 
bama vote,  which  we  accept  as  a  far  more  definite  indication  of 
what  the  Virginia  vote  would  be  than  the  Virginia  county  mass- 
meetings,  we  judge  that  this  State,  if  polled  in  a  primary,  would 
go  strongly  for  Bryan.  This  view  is  further  confirmed  by  the  gen- 
eral expressions  of  the  county  newspapers 

"The  Alabama  primary  is  the  most  significant  and  decisive  in- 
dication of  the  feeling  of  the  Southern  voters  that  we  have  seen. 
It  seems  to  us  to  show  clearly  that  Bryan  will  be  the  Democratic 
nominee.  As  we  surmised  three  months  ago,  it  will  be  Taft  on 
one  side  and  Bryan  on  the  other.  We  think  there  will  be  little 
trouble  in  holding  Virginia  in  the  Democratic  column  and  keeping 
the  States  south  of  the  Potomac  solid  as  a  nucleus  on  which  the 
great  Democratic  mass  of  the  country,  in  happier  times  and  more 
favorable  conditions,  may  rally.  From  present  indications  Mr. 
Taft  will  be  the  next  President  and  Mr.  Bryan  will  be  retired  as 
a  Presidential  possibility.  Then  in  1912  the  Democratic  party 
with  a  new  man  in  the  lead  and  returning  to  solid,  established, 
time-tried  Democratic  principles,  will  resume  control  of  the 
country." 

The  anti-Bryan  forces  are  deriving  some  satisfaction  from  the 
result  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  effort  to  instruct  the  delegates 
for  Bryan  was  defeated.  But  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  thinks 
that  the  incident  is  without  much  significance.     To  quote  : 

"Pennsylvania's  influence  would  have  been  greater  if  the  State 
had  acted  earlier.     Had  the  Bryan  opposition  in  different  parts  of 
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the  country  organized  several  months  ago  there  is  now  reason  to 
believe  that  it  could  have  accomplished  something.  But  no  one 
appeared  to  have  the  courage  to  undertake  the  leadership,  and  even 

now  there  is  not  that  concentration  of  the  opposition  which  means 
irpose.  Delegates  not  instructed  for  anybody  are  not 
anybod)  's  delegates,  Bryan  has  a  good  chance  to  get  a  share  of 
tlu-m  in  the  end. 

"Before  a  very  large  significance  is  placed  on  Pennsylvania's 
action  account  must  lie-  taken  of  the  fact  that,  on  the  same  day  the 
I  )emocrats  met  at  1  Ian  isburg,  South  (  aroli.ia.  Missouri.  Michigan, 
and  Washington  instructed  for  Bryan,  and  these  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  Bryan  victory  in  Alabama.  What  Alabama  and  South 
Carolina  have  done  is  of  real  importance  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  serious  break  against  Bryan  in  the  South  had  been  one  of  the 
things  the  opposition  was  hoping  tor. 

"With  the  South  and  West  substantially  united  for  him  it  is  not 

clear  how  Bryan  is  to  be  defeated ^.s  has  been  said  over  and 

over,  the  Bryan  opposition  has  awakened  a  little  too  late." 

The  situation  in  Pennsylvania  is  further  explained  by  the  New 
York  Tribune  (Rep.),  in  which  we  read  : 

"The  result  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  convention  on  Wednesday 
shows  that  the  bast  can  not  be  united  to  defeat  Mr.  Bryan's  nomi- 
nation at  Denver.  The  Eastern  States  will,  in  fact,  go  to  the 
national  convention  divided  and  powerless.  They  can  furnish  no 
nucleus  around  which  the  opposition  to  Bryan  may  successfully 
concentrate. 

"  Tin- defeat  of  Bryan  resolutions  <■!  instruction  at  Harrisburg 
has  been  hailed  by  the  anti-Bryan  managers  as  a  flattering  victory. 
It  was  a  victory  for  Col.  James  M.  Guffey,  who  for  the  last  ten 
years  has  financed  the  Democratic  party  in  Pennsylvania  and  who 
has  been  fighting  to  retain  his  leadership  and  his  membership  on 
the  Democratic  National  Committee.  Colonel  Cuffey  controlled 
the  convention  because,  having  put  most  of  the  Democratic  work- 
ers under  manifold  personal  obligations,  he  insisted  on  their  re- 
demption when  the  Bryan  leaders  had  him  driven  into  a  corner. 
He  had  himself  and  three  of  his  loyal  followers  elected  as  dele- 
gates-at-large  and  prevented  the  passage  of  Bryan  instruction  reso- 
lutions. But  he  did  not  venture  to  bind  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion to  act  as  a  unit  at  Denver,  and  thereby  surrendered  control 
of  the  State's  68  votes. 

"  It  appears  that  at  least  36  of  the  68  delegates  were  either  elected 
at  primaries  on  a  Bryan  ticket  or  have  publicly  pledged  themselves 
to  support   Bryan.      Five    were  elected  as    supporters   of   Judge 


George  Gray,  and  the  other  27  are  uncommitted.  But  10  of  the 
12  delegates  from  Philadelphia  elected  as  Bryan  men  seem  dis- 
posed to  consider  their  campaign  committals  as  a  joke  on  their 
constituencies,  and  if  the  unit  rule  had  been  imposed  they  might 
have  been  induced  to  join  the  uncommitted  and  throw  the  State's 
vote  as  a  whole  to  any  candidate  named  by  Colonel  Guffey.  In 
the  absence  of  a  unit  rule  Mr.  Bryan  will  probably  have  from  26 
to  30  votes  out  of  the  68." 

Many  of  the  Southern  State  conventions  will  be  held  during 
June,  and  by  that  time,  say  the  pro-Bryan  papers.  "  it  will  be  a  case 
of  climbing  on  the  band-wagon." 

The  New  York  Evening  J'ost  (Ind.)  asserts  that  "no  man  who 
tries  to  put  away  his  prepossessions  and  dispassionately  study  Mr. 
Bryan  as  a  political  fact,  can  deny  that  he  has  won  an  access  of 
power,  of  a  certain  sort,  since  1896."  This  power,  thinks  Tlie 
Post,  resides  in  his  personality  rather  than  in  his  policies.  To 
quote  : 

"Looked  at  in  anyway  this  is  an  extraordinary  political  phe- 
nomenon. For  there  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  the  leading 
Southern  Senators  and  Representatives  are  either  lukewarm  or 
hostile  toward  Bryan.  So  are  the  most  influential  Southern  news- 
papers. Expressions  of  dislike  for  him  personally,  distrust  of  his 
policies,  and  despair  of  success  under  his  leadership  could  be 
quoted  by  the  column  from  those  who  are  supposed  to  mold  public 
opinion  in  the  South.  Yet  Mr.  Bryan  has  gone  behind  the  official 
leaders  and  guides  of  his  party,  and  shown  that  he  commands  a 
majority  of  the  Democratic  voters.  And  he  has  done  this  in  other 
States,  North  and  West,  as  well  as  in  Alabama  and  the  South.  It 
is  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  political  strength 

"Ordinary  explanations  go  a  certain  way.  Mr.  Bryan  has  a 
political  machine.  He  has  devoted  friends  working  for  him,  not 
without  hope  of  reward  ;  his  campaign  is  well  financed ;  he  is  a 
tireless  and  ready  campaigner  and  adroit  manager.  But  those 
things  do  not  strike  deep  enough  to  account  for  all  the  facts.   .   .   . 

"We  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  his  lecture,  or  ser- 
mon, on  'The  Prince  of  Peace,'  but  those  who  have  tell  us  that  it 
is  a  perfect  masterpiece  of  emotional  goodness.  It  steals  away 
the  hearts  of  women  and  children,  and  leads  the  average  father  of 
a  family  to  say,  'Well,  Bryan's  a  good  man,  after  all.  I  guess  I'll 
vote  for  him  next  time." 

"Mr.  Bryan  himself  has  complacently  remarked  upon  the  differ- 
ence between  his  standing  with  the  clergy  now  and  twelve  years 


1  ill.    n      1  ■  v  1  ion   COMM  11111. 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Doily  A 


HELPING   BUSINESS. 

Because  <>f   the  small  amount  of  freight,  the  railroads  are  con- 
templating  a  general  raise  In  rates  to  stimulate!?)  business. 
Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 
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ago.  Then  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  bogey-man.  The 
agitator,  the  innovator,  the  stirrer-up  of  class  hatred  inspired  good 
people  with  fear.  But  today  Bryan  has  changed  all  that.  He  is 
the  friend  of  missionaries,  the  sympathetic  reporter  of  the  'forward 
movement  '  in  China,  the  favorite  orator  at  church  gatherings. 
Moreover,  he  is  a  man  of  clean  private  life ;  does  not  drink  or 
smoke — is,  in  a  word,  almost  a  Puritan.  This  counts  enormously 
in  the  South,  which  is  justly  said  to  be  the  last  refuge  of  Puritan- 
ism in  this  country.  Against  eloquence  such  as  his,  correct  views 
of  religion  such  as  his,  and  a  severe  morality  such  as  his,  Southern 
enemies  of  Bryan  will  labor  in  vain  to  make  a  stand.  The  com- 
bination of  qualities  is  overpowering." 


discuss,  consult,  and  confer  on  vital  questions  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  States,  the  unifying  of  State  laws,  and  the  closer  unity 
of  the  States  as  a  nation.  The  House  of  Governors  would  have 
no  lawmaking  power,  nor  should  it  ever  aspire  to  such  power.  Its 
force  would  be  in  initiative,  in  inspiration,  and  in  influence.  The 
Governors  would  seek  to  unite  on  a  general  basis  of  action  on  great 


A  "HOUSE  OF  GOVERNORS" 

THAT  the  recent  Conference  of  Governors  at  the  White  House 
may  give  us  a  new  instrument  of  government  is  an  idea  that 
seems  to  have  fired  the  imaginations  of  our  editorial  writers  almost 
as  much  as  did  the  definite  and  immediate  purposes  for  which  the 
Conference  was  summoned.  As  one  casual  meeting  of  the  nations 
at  The  Hague  has  grown  into  a  septennial  Congress  of  the  World, 
so,  suggests  the  New  York  Independent,  may  this  gathering  of 
Governors  perpetuate  itself,  with  "more  results  than  even  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  his  advisers  could  have  imagined."  The  Times 
not  only  sees  "nothing  unconstitutional,  subversive,  or  dangerous" 
in  the  idea  of  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  all  the  States, 
but  points  out,  among  the  "many  merits  "  of  the  idea,  that  such  a 
body  "seems  to  be  a  needed  supplement  to  the  Federal  and  State 
system." 

While  the  suggestion  owes  its  impetus  to  the  Washington  Con- 
ference— altho  it  was  not  formally  broached  there — the  scheme  of 
a  "  House  of  Governors"  was  outlined  more  than  a  year  ago  in  a 
pamphlet  written  and  published  by  Mr.  William  George  Jordan, 
who  was  at  one  time  editor  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Mr. 
Jordan  sent  this  pamphlet  to  all  the  Governors,  thirty  of  whom 
wrote  to  him  indorsing  the  idea.  It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates 
of  the  proposed  new  instrument  that  it  will  conserve  States1  rights, 
promote  uniform  State  legislation  on  vital  questions,  and  do  away 
with  that  "  twilight  zone  "  between  the  nation  and  the  State  in  which 
exploiting  interests  have  sought  to  take  refuge  from  both.  The 
Federal  Government,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  tends 
to  become  "a  great  governing  trust,  crowding  out,  and  threatening 
openly  still  further  to  crowd  out,  the  States,  the  small  jobbers  in 
legislation,"  says  Mr.  Jordan.  The  menace  of  this  tendency,  he 
adds,  is  that  "the  nation  soon  will  be  no  longer  a  solid,  impregna- 
ble pyramid,  standing  on  the  broad,  firm,  safe  base  of  the  united 
action  of  a  united  people,  but  a  pyramid  dangerously  balanced  on 
its  apex — the  uncertain  wisdom  of  a  few."  He  admits,  however, 
that  whatever  Federal  usurpation  of  States'  rights  may  have  come 
about  is  due  to  the  fact  that  "the  States  have  largely  abrogated 
their  rights  by  disuse — the  States  themselves  have  been  to  blame." 

The  few  that  did  show  a  readiness  to  grapple  with  the  larger 
questions  which  affected  the  whole  Republic  were  handicapped,  he 
savs,  by  "the  lack  of  cooperation  from  their  sister  States." 

This  failure  of  the  individual  States  to  shoulder  their  share  of 
the  nation's  legislative  responsibility  was  emphasized  by  Secretary 
Root  in  his  speech  before  the  Pennsylvania  Society  in  this  city, 
which  attracted  so  much  attention  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Said  the 
Secretary  at  that  time:  "The  people  will  have  the  control  they 
need,  either  from  the  States  or  from  the  national  Government :  and 
if  the  States  fail  to  furnish  it  in  due  measure,  sooner  or  later  con- 
structions of  the  Constitution  will  be  found  to  vest  the  power 
where  it  will  be  exercised — in  the  National  Government."  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Jordan,  however,  the  better  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
to  be  found  in  the  "House  of  Governors."  Thus  (to  quote  from 
the  pamphlet  already  mentioned) : 

"  It  is  proposed  that  the  Governors  of  the  forty-five  [now  forty- 
six]  States  meet  annually  for  a  session  of  two  to  three  weeks  to 


WILLIAM    GEORGE  JORDAN, 

Who  outlines  a  plan  for  a"  House  ot  Governors,"  a  new  idea  in 
American  politics,  which  would,  he  claims,  make  possible  uniform 
State  legislation  on  matters  of  national  concern. 

questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the  respective 
States  in  the  Governors'  messages.  It  would  seem  that  an  august, 
dignified  body  of  forty-five  Governors,  representing  their  States, 
with  the  lawmaking  power  of  forty-five  legislatures  behind  them, 
should  in  time  become  an  inherent  part  in  the  American  idea  of 
self-government  and  a  powerful  factor  for  good  in  the  nation.  .  .  . 
"In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  Senators,  chosen  as 
they  are  by  the  State  legislatures,  nominally  represent  their  States, 
but  not  the  people  of  their  States,  for  the  latter  have  no  direct 
voice  in  their  selection.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives do  not  represent  their  States,  but  simply  districts  of 
their  States.  With  ties  to  their  constituents  and  with  duties  and 
obligations  to  them,  they  may  in  theory  have  the  interest  of  the  en- 
tire State  as  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  in  the'r  hearts,  but 
in  fact  they  never  lose  sight  of  the  finality  of  value  in  the  Congres- 
sional district.  The  Governor  of  the  State,  however,  is  elected  by 
the  people,  is  directly  responsible  to  the  people,  and  is  in  constant 
touch  with  the  people,  keeping  his  fingers  close  prest  on  the  pulse 
of  their  needs  and  problems.  The  voice  of  the  Governors,  there- 
fore, in  the  proposed  new  house  means  a  new,  direct,  vital  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  the  affairs  of  the  State,  and  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  States  making  up  the  nation,  such  as  the  people  have 
never  yet  had  in  the  life  of  the  Republic." 

Mr.  Jordan  goes  on  to  explain  that  in  the  House  of  Governors 
"no  majority  vote  would  be  binding  upon  the  minority."  To  quote 
further  : 

"  If  on  the  subject  of,  let  us  say.  divorce,  twenty-live  members  of 
the  House  were  to  agree  on  a  general  plan,  the  twenty-five  Gover- 
nors thus  concurring  would  suggest  to  their  respective  legislators 
in  their  ensuing  messages  the  passage  of  a  bill  in  accordance  with 
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the  recommendation.  The  legislatures,  of  course,  would  have  ab- 
solute freedom  to  pass  it  or  not  as  they  deemed  best,  but  the 
recommendation  would  have  a  greater  dynamic  effect  and  a 
stronger  moral  influence  when  each  legislature  knows  thai  twenty- 
four  other  legislatures  are  considering  the  same  proposed  law. 
Let  us  assume  that  of  the  twenty-five  States  eighteen  passed  this 
bill  ;  in  the  Other  seven  were  public  sentiment  sufficiently  aroused 
and  the  people  sufficiently  united,  this  question  might  be  made  an 
issue  in  the  next  campaign  and  those  legislators  elected  who  wo-  M 
be  pledged  to  carry  through  the  bill. 

"At  the  next  meeting  of  the  House,  with  the  prestige  of  the 
adoption  of  the  law  by  eighteen  States,  ten  new  converts  might  be 
made  among  the  Governors  non-concurring  in  the  first  session,  and 
so  in  the  course  of  a  few  sessions  we  might  have  uniform  State 
legislation  on  this  vital  problem  without  Federal  action.  A  law 
thus  finally  passed  by  all  of  the  States  would  more  truly  represent 
the  sentiment  of  the  American  people  than  any  law  passed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  even  if  constitutional  amendment  or  new  re- 
vised interpretation  of  the  Constitution  empowered  the  passing 
of  the  law." 

The  non-lawmaking  character  of  the  proposed  body,  says  Mr. 
Jordan,  would  give  it  immunity 
from  "graft,  collusion,  jobbery, 
.  .  .  or  any  of  the  other  diseases 
to  which  legislative  bodies  arc 
liable."  His  pamphlet  elabo- 
rates many  interesting  details  of 
the  scheme.  His  general  piea 
for  it,  however,  is  that  it  is  "in 
such  perfect  harmony  with  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  it  would  require 
no  constitutional  amendment," 
and  that  it  "would  bring  the 
States  into  closer  unity  and 
harmony  without  lessening  in 
any  degree  their  loyalty  and  al- 
legiance to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." 

Says  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail,  after  quoting    Secretary 


YOU'VE    GOT   TO    REFORM   YOUR  EXTRAVAGANT  HABITS,  OLD  MAN! 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald 


Root's  reminder  to  the  States  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them 
making  "any  number  of  agreements"  among  themselves  "with  the 
consent  of  Congress"  : 

"Thus  the  proposed  House  of  Governors  has  provided  for  it  all 
the  potentialities  of  a  legal,  official,  constitutional  status.  Thus 
the  gap  that  has  always  existed  between  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
nation  and  that  of  the  individual  State  is  bridged  over.  Thus  an 
agency  is  found  for  policing  that  'no  man's  land  '  between  the  two 
jurisdictions,  in  which  licensed  injustice  and  government  ineffec- 
tiveness have  conspired  to  work  evil.  The  measured  words  of 
Secretary  Root  do  not  exaggerate  the  prospect  that  is  before  us  if 
we  will  avail  ourselves  of  it:  'I  regard  this  meeting  as  marking  a 
new  departure — the  beginning  of  an  era  in  which  the  States  of 
the  Union  will  exercise  their  reserved  powers  upon  a  higher 
plan  of   patriotism   and  love   of   country   than    has    ever  existed 

before.' 

"The  House  of  Governors,  in  a  word,  would  provide  possibly 
the  best  available  instrument  for  securing  that  'uniformity  in 
State  legislation  '  which  is  urgently  needed  in  such  matters  as 
divorce,  child   labor,  factory,   income,  and  inheritance  laws,  and 

the     regulation     of     interstate 
commerce. 

"In  these  matters  the  States 
have  jurisdiction  ;  the  Federal 
Government  has  not.  But  un- 
less the  laws  of  all  the  States 
approximate  uniformity,  unjust 
or  unsocial  policies  find  a 
stronghold  in  certain  States,  to 
the  prejudice  of  others.  One 
commonwealth  becomes  the 
fortress  of  'bad  trusts.'  another 
a  Little  Brother  to  the  Polyg- 
amist — coincident  or  consecu- 
tive. The  tendency  of  the  times 
is  to  deprive  the  States  of  the 
powers  they  have  failed  to  ex- 
ercise, and  vest  them  in  the 
Central  Government ;  yet  this 
can  be  done  only  by  forced 
construction  of  the  Constitution 
or  comprehensive  constitutional 
amendment." 


now    ABOU1     I  n  i        '  i  SS   \\  \>  i  i     01     NATURA1    G 

A  national  resource  thai  ought  nol  \«-  overlooked  by  the  White 
I  louse  i  lonfei 

Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Ihii.'\ 


MR.    ROOSl  VII    I  'S    PR  I  i  I  DENT. 

rhe  first  "Save  the  Trees  '*  conference  occurred  about  1740. 

—Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald, 
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IDEA  OF  A  "SAFE       PRESIDENT. 

—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


From  "Puck."    Copyrighted  1908.     By  permission. 

THE    DISPUTED   TITLE. 

Who  owns  it  ? 


A   QUESTION    OF   PROPRIETORSHIP. 


-K.  in  Puck. 


The  American  Banker  (New  York),  another  advocate  of  the 
idea,  remarks:  "This  country  can  not  stride  ahead  in  forty-six 
different  and  independent  directions  and  still  succeed."  And  the 
Richmond  ATeivs  Leader  adds  its  indorsement  thus  : 

"  As  we  see  it,  no  movement  ever  started  was  more  pregnant  with 
possibilities  for  good  to  the  nation.  It  carries  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  State  equilibrium,  and  the  adjustment  of  that  to  the 
issue  of  nationalism,  within  the  constitutional  limitations." 

The  Boston  Hera  Id  admits  that  in  such  matters  as  marriage  and 
divorce,  child  labor,  titles  and  conveyancing,  taxation,  insurance, 
and  others  which  are  constitutionally  matters  of  State  enactment, 
there  is  a  growing  demand  for  uniform  State  laws  or  the  alterna- 
tive of  increased  Federal  power.  In  these  matters  the  public  in- 
terest is  not  local  and  varying,  but  national.  Says  the  New  York 
Times  : 

"By  conferring  upon  projects  of  legislation  the  Governors  would 
not  only  form  their  own  minds  and  formulate  their  ideas  in  such 
a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  speak  with  knowledge  and  clearness  in 
their  messages  to  their  legislatures,  but  through  the  inevitable 
publicity  of  their  proceeding  they  would  help  to  form  public  opin- 
ion. Unquestionably  this  annual  meeting  would  stimulate  in  the 
various  States  a  desire  to  elect  abler  and  stronger  men  as  Gover- 
nors, to  the  end  that  they  might  be  worthily  represented  in  the 
conspicuous  annual  council." 

The  New  York  Tribune,  while  praising  Mr.  Jordan's  sugges- 
tion, emphasizes  the  following  picturesque  phase  of  the  subject : 

"The  significant  circumstance  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
suggestion  of  a  House  of  Governors  as  a  further  development  of 
our  governmental  system,  which  at  present  is  the  subject  of  wide- 
spread and  largely  favorable  comment,  had  its  origin,  at  least  in  a 
considerable  part,  in  an  exaggerated  fear  of  or  resistance  to  a  sup- 
posed tendency  toward  undue  centralization  of  the  Government 
through  usurpation  of  State  rights  by  the  Federal  authorities,  and 
yet  it  finds  its  opportunity  and  obtains  by  far  its  most  important 
encouragement  in  the  action  of  the  very  Administration  which  has 
most  of  all  been  accused  of  centralizing  tendencies  and  intentions. 
...  It  is  the  President  who  has  been — to  our  mind  unjustly  and 
absurdly — most  charged  with  violations  of  State  rights  who  has 


called  together  the  chief  executives  of  the  States  in  conference  and 
has  thus  on  his  own  initiative  practically  created  a  House  of  Gov- 
ernors, the  manifest  authority  and  prospective  benefits  of  which 
give  the  chief  commendation  to  Mr.  Jordan's  proposal." 

The  St.  Louis  Republic,  however,  thinks  that  the  proposal  to 
organize  "is  not  likely  to  be  taken  seriously  by  the  Governors 
themselves,"  and  it  detects  a  note  of  derision  in  the  very  title, 
"The  House  of  Governors."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  sug- 
gests that  the  creation  of  such  a  body  would  hardly  be  in  harmony 
with  the  usual  American  way  of  attacking  a  problem.  "We  ex- 
periment, we  tinker,  we  put  on  patches,"  it  says;  "but  we  do  not 
make  all  new." 


MANUFACTURERS  FIGHTING  LABOR 
LEGISLATION 

HP  HE  vigorous  campaign  of  Mr.  Gompers  to  dragoon  Congress 
*■  into  passing  labor  legislation  by  breathing  out  threats  of 
slaughter  against  members  who  oppose  his  program  is  met  by  an 
equally  vigorous  campaign  by  the  employers.  The  employers 
have  the  "sinews  of  war,"  while  the  labor  element  have  the  votes, 
and  it  is  a  question  which  the  Congressman  regards  with  greater 
respect.  Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  this  question  by  the  fact 
that  last  week,  while  the  National  Manufacturers'  Association  was 
in  session  in  New  York,  Congress  defeated  the  Antiinjunction  Bill, 
a  pet  measure  of  Mr.  Gompers. 

The  danger  of  labor  legislation  was  the  chief  topic  of  public 
interest  discust  by  the  Association  at  its  meeting.  "The  Associa- 
tion has  inherited  a  disposition  to  make  a  special  crusade  against 
organized  labor,"  says  the  Pittsburg  Post,  "and  to  attack  the  mani- 
fest coddling  of  that  section  of  the  body  politic  by  the  President 
in  his.  recommendations,"  which  this  pnper  believes  are  "utterly 
impossible  of  realization,  invalid,  and  solely  designed  for  election 
purposes."  "  It  is  a  pity,"  remarks  a  writer  in  American  Indus- 
tries, the  official  organ  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  "that 
the    country    should   again  be  confronted  with   an   attempt  for 
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political  ends  to  sandbag  the  commercial   and   manufacturing  in- 
for  the  benefit  of  a  discredited  labor  organization  and  its 
votes."     Wc  read  further  : 

"It  is  a  worse  pity  that  the  attempt  should  come  at  a  time  when 
•>  needs  nothing  so  much  as  to  he  let  alone.  It  would  be 
the  worst  pity  of  all  if  husiness  were  to  be  taken  off  its  guard  by 
the  attempt,  and  that  at  least  we  are  to  be  spared.  The  best 
\er  to  the  question  whether  husiness  men  remember,  and  see 
the  danger,  is  found  in  the  ten  thousand  telegrams  and  letters  of 
protest  which  last  week  poured  in  on  Congress  and  the  President 
from  business  men  in  Seattle  and  Tampa,  in  San  Francisco  and 
New  York  ;  the  letters  and  telegrams  that  resulted  in  giving  pause 
to  the  program  of  'labor  '  legislation.  That  uprising  showed  con- 
clusively that  the  men  who  went  out  from  their  banks  and  factories 
and  stores  and  offices  to  help  elect  McKinley  in  1S96  are  going  to 
take  a  similarly  decisive  share  in  the  protection  of  their  own  inter- 
ests this  year.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  point  of  last  week's 
protest.  It  served  notice  that  the  business  interests  are  tired  of 
foolishness;  that  they  are  not  going  to  stand  for  any  more  class 
legislation  to  help  the  chances  of  any  political  candidate.  They 
are  not  asking  for  any  legislation  for  their  interests  ;  those  inter- 
ests need  peace  more  than  the  further  beneficent  attentions  of  the 
lawmakers.  Even  peace  may  be  too  dear  at  the  price  of  suicide, 
however;  and  business  men  are  coming  to  feel  that  it  is  better  to 
fight  than  to  be  assassinated  in  the  interests  of  a  coalition  of 
politics  with  'labor.'  " 

Mr.  John  Kirby,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Association,  who  is  supposed  to  have  reflected  the  attitude 
of  the  manufacturers  in  an  interview  during  the  convention,  stated 
emphatically  "that  if  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  (guerrilla  Union- 
ism and  militant  Socialism)  is  neglected,  bit  by  bit  and  step  by 
step  our  personal  rights  will  be  swallowed  up  and  we  shall  have 
nothing  left  to  hand  down  to  posterity  but  a  scarlet  empire."  As 
he  puts  it : 

"  It  is  not  a  question  whether  organized  employers  shall  dominate 
organized  employees,  or  i'ice  versa,  nor  is  it  because  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  organization  of  workingmen  to  improve  their 
moral,  physical,  or  pecuniary  interests  shall  be  permitted,  that 
counter  organization  is  demanded. 

"The  question  which  confronts  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
which  they  must  decide,  is,  shall  the  country  be  governed  by  laws 
enacted  under  its  Constitution,  laws  which  give  to  all  citizens 
equal  rights  and  privileges,  or  shall  it  be  ruled  by  mob  violence, 
the  boycott,  class  laws,  and  such  other  forms  of  tyranny,  inequal- 
ity, and  injustice  as  may  be  prescribed  by  a  socialistic,  anarchistic 
class,  whether  citizens  of  the  country  or  not,  who,  because  they 
are  organized,  attempt  to  dominate  all  other  classes  of  citizens, 
and,  in  the  alleged  name  of  labor,  impose  upon  us  all  sorts  of  per- 
fidies, enforce  doctrines  of  hatred  and  discontent,  demoralize 
American  workingmen,  lower  the  standard  of  American  citizen- 
ship, and  impede  American  progress  and  development  ? 


"  It  is  a  question  whether  a  '  machine  '  built  on  such  lines,  and 
depending  upon  its  ability  to  coerce  the  American  public  into  doing 
its  bidding,  shall  long  endure.  It  is  a  question  which  the  sane, 
honest,  and  liberty-loving  citizens  of  the  country  must  answer  by 
patriotic,  permanent,  concrete,  and  determined  organization." 

The  predicament  in  which  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  placed  the  "Gompers  Association,"  Mr.  Kirby  asserts, 
"has  played  havoc  with  that  institution  and  ripped  the  cogs  from 
its  bearings,"  thus  making  it  all  the  more  desperate  in  its  demands 
for  special  legislation.     He  continues  thus  : 

"  In  the  faint  but  forlorn  hope  of  gaining  a  little  strength  politi- 
cally, the  93  per  cent,  of  unorganized  labor  is  to  be  ignored  or 
forced  to  become  Gomperized,  and  our  old-time  rights  and  privi- 
leges, which  have  made  this  country  a  haven  of  opportunity  and  es- 
tablished it  above  all  other  nations,  are  to  be  doomed  to  oblivion,  if 
we  will  so  permit,  in  order  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  a  czar  who 
in  the  game  of  politics  plays  both  ends  against  the  middle,  and 
believes  the  patriotic  citizens  of  this  country  are  so  infatuated  with 
him  and  his  policies  that  they  will  tolerate  anything  and  everything 
which  he  proposes  or  demands. 

"We  can  not  expect  men  to  stand  in  the  foreground  and  take 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  unless  they  are  sustained  from  the  rear. 
We  can  not  expect  men  in  public  life  to  be  Littlefields  and  battle 
for  our  cause  against  all  sorts  of  odds  if  we  suffer  them  to  go  down 
in  defeat  for  doing  so.  The  issue  should  be  clearly  defined,  and 
all  the  influence  possible  for  us  to  bring  to  bear  should  at  all  times 
be  exerted  to  elect  to  and  retain  in  public  office,  irrespective  of 
party  ties,  such  men  as  fearlessly  exercise  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions in  these  matters,  and  to  defeat  all  political  cowards  and 
demagogs  who  permit  themselves  to  be  used  as  tools  with  which 
to  break  down  the  institutions  under  which  opportunities  for  the 
laborer  of  yesterday  to  become  the  well-to-do  man  of  to-day  and 
the  wealthy  and  influential  citizen  of  to-morrow,  have  been  so 
numerous  in  this  country.  If  we  would  hand  down  to  our  children, 
and  to  their  children,  such  golden  opportunities  as  our  fathers 
passed  down  to  us,  we  must  ever  be  watchful,  ever  ready  with  the 
machinery  of  properly  equipped  organization  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency which  may  be  thrust  upon  us  by  a  class  of  irresponsible  men 
and  political  demagogs,  whose  personal  interests  are  greater  to 
them  than  the  welfare  of  their  country." 

The  comments  of  the  labor  press  on  the  action  of  Congress  and 
the  campaign  of  the  employers  have  not  yet  appeared,  but  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  a  conservative  defense  of  the  bet- 
ter principles  of  organized  labor,  finds  little  to  be  gained  in  Mr. 
Kirby's  violent  denunciations,  and  believes  that  "nothing  is  more 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  equality  than  the  demand  for 
class  legislation"  proposed  by  the  National  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation. The  Baltimore  Sun,  commenting  upon  the  same  phase 
of  the  situation,  says  : 

"It  would  be    most  regrettable,    indeed,  if   the  United  States 


110    SACRIFICE,  GIVING  UP  THB    ship. 

—  Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald.  —From  the  Pittsbunj  Smi. 
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WHAT'S  THE    USE   OF    WALKING!" 


— Davenport  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 


"  Six  little  candidates  having  lots  of  fun, 
Along  came  a  cyclone  and  then  there  was  one." 

—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
ON    THE    ROAD    TO    CHICAGO. 


should  ever  be  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  capital  and  labor 
confronting  each  other  in  the  spirit  of  antagonism  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  ground  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones. 
We  can  not  think  that  either  labor  or  capital  desires  such  a  con- 
dition, or  that  either  would  be  willing  to  gain  an  advantage  over 
the  other  by  special  legislation.  President  Roosevelt  has  pro- 
claimed himself  repeatedly  the  champion  of  equal  rights  and  full 
protection  by  the  law  and  the  Government  for  every  man  who  has 
not  put  himself  outside  the  pale  of  the  law.  In  this  controversy 
between  organized  labor  and  the  National  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation it  is  to  be  assumed,  in  the  light  of  his  frequent  declarations, 
that  he  desires  to  uphold  the  rights,  under  the  law,  of  both  parties 
to  the  controversy.  Certainly,  he  should  be  guided  not  by  politi- 
cal exigencies,  but  by  the  broad  national  spirit 

"It  is  contended  by  both  labor  and  capital  that  the  vital  interests 
of  each  are  involved.  The  National  Manufacturers'  Association 
maintains  that  the  preservation  of  business  may  depend  largely 
upon  the  protection  which  the  courts  can  afford  in  a  crisis  through 
the  exercise  of  their  present  power  of  injunction.  It  is  also  con- 
tended that  the  injunction  is  the  only  adequate  means  of  protect- 
ing unorganized  labor  from  trades-unions.  Organized  labor  asserts 
that  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  injunction  has  done  it  great  injury. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  controversy  may  be  settled  on  practical 
lines,  with  justice  to  all  parties,  and  with  due  consideration  for  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  American  people.  The  attitude  assumed 
by  the  American  Association  of  Manufacturers  indicates  a  de- 
termination to  keep  the  issue  before  the  people  and  to  defend  the  in- 
terests of  employers.  It  will  be  a  great  achievement  for  American 
common  sense  if  this  problem  shall  be  solved  without  passion  or 
prejudice,  in  the  spirit  of  equity  and  fair  dealing." 


WHY  OUR  FARMERS  GO  TO  CANADA 

'"THE  United  States  farmer  has  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
-1  wheat -growing  possibilities  of  Canada,"  announces  The 
Canadian  Courier  (Toronto),  "and  nothing  can  stop  his  moving 
now,  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  sell  his  old  farm  at  $ioo  to  $200  an 
acre  and  buy  good  land  in  the  Last  Great  West  at  #15  to  $25  an 
acre."  The  "marvel "  of  the  continued  migration  of  our  Western 
farmers  into  Canada  is  thus  explained.  According  to  The  Courier 
the  average  yield  per  acre  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan 
amounts  to  almost  20  bushels.  When  this  is  compared  with  the 
average  for  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  of  15.5  bushels  per  acre, 
it  throws  further  light  on  the  northward  migration  of  our  wheat- 
farmers.     The  following  figures,  says   The  Courier,  explain  why 


the  decreased  yield  of  Canadian  wheat  last  year  did  not  check  this 

northward  movement : 

Average  Yield  in  1907. 

Saskatchewan 15.17  bushels 

Kansas 5.8        " 

Minnesota 13.0        " 

North  Dakota 10.0       " 

South  Dakota 11. 2        " 

Nebraska 12.0       " 

Iowa  12.8        " 

"A  new  country  has  arisen,"  says  Herbert  Vanderhoof,  who 
writes  on  the  Canadian  wheat  country  in  The  Metropolitan  Maga- 
zine (May),  "a  new  member,  bearing  lavish  guts,  a  land  that  is 
worth  more  than  the  unmined  gold-fields  of  the  Yukon."  In  dis- 
cussing further  the  development  of  Northwestern  Canada,  Mr. 
Vanderhoof  says  : 

"The  population  within  these  bounds  asked  nothing  better  than 
to  remain  unknown  and  undisturbed,  and  as  late  as  fifty  years  ago 
this  state  of  affairs  was  little  changed 

"Finally  came  the  confederation  of  Canada,  and  the  railroad  to 
connect  the  provinces  of  the  East  with  far-away  British  Columbia. 
The  men  who  built  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  were  thought  by 
ihe  people  in  general  to  be  fools,  for  the  people  in  general  did  not 
know  that  the  prairies  stretching  for  nine  hundred  miles  along  the 
route  were  not  semiaridand,  at  the  best,  fit  only  for  grazing  cattle, 
as  popularly  believed,  but  were  of  a  most  surprizing  fertility  and 
capable  of  supporting  a  population  as  large  or  larger  than  that  of 
the  States  to  the  south.  They  did  not  know  that  thirty  and  forty 
and  even  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  had  been  harvested  from  a  single 
acre.  But  such  were  the  facts,  and  the  true  state  of  things  had  only 
to  be  advertised  to  the  world  and  a  great  migration  began. 

"As  far  as  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  concerned,  it  was  simply 
a  question  of  informing  ignorance,  but  in  regard  to  the  climate  the 
most  positive  and  persistent  and  erroneous  ideas  prevailed.  Be- 
cause Canada  was  north  of  the  United  States  it  was  cold.  That 
was  the  fundamental  reasoning  with  the  majority  of  Americans 
until  reports  began  to  come  back  of  a  wonderful  wind  that  came 
from  the  west  and  found  its  way  through  the  passes  in  the  moun- 
tains and  put  the  cold  to  flight,  and  of  days  eighteen  hours  long 
and  every  hour  full  of  the  most  glorious  sunshine,  and  of  an  air  so 
packed  with  ozone  and  so  free  from  damp  that  one  had  to  look  at 
the  thermometer  to  realize  that  it  was  winter." 

The  total  wheat  crop  for  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan, and  Alberta  in  1907,  the  writer  continues,  was  75,000,000 
bushels,  netting  the  Canadian  farmers  a  round  sum  of  $50,000,000, 
to  which  was  added  $48,000,000  revenue  from  barley,  oats,  and 
other  grain. 
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MORE  TRACTION  TROUBLES   IN 
CLEVELAND 

BARELY  a  month  ago,  with  victory  perched  upon  the  banners 
of  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson  and  his  three-cent-fare  program, 
the  city  of  Cleveland  emerged  from  its  seven  years  of  traction 
warfare  and  celebrated  the  event  with  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  free 
rides.  The  cheap  and  efficient  service  promised  by  the  new  Mu- 
nicipal Traction  Company,  under  an  arrangement  which  virtually 
amounts  to  municipal  ownership,  was  to  be  an  object-lesson  to 
Other  cities,  and  for  this  reason  the  experiment  was  a  matter  of 
interest  to  the  whole  country.  For  the  moment,  however,  victory 
serins  to  spell  for  the  reformers  nothing  but  embarrassment— in 
the  form  first  of  mass-meetings  protesting  against  the  cutting  down 
of  transfer  privileges,  then  of  a  riotous  strike  of  employees. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  the  strikers  are  considering  the  question  of 
arbitration,  but  the  incident  has  already  demonstrated,  as  the 
Minneapolis  Journal  remarks,  "that  a  public-service  corporation 
which  is  controlled  by  the  public  is  not,  by  reason  of  that  fact, 
immune  from  strikes."  As  the  New  York  World  points  out,  the 
situation  is  unique,  since  "out  from  among  the  same  people  who 
joyfully  celebrated  their  three-cent  triumph  have  come  rioters 
eager  to  assist  in  the  destruction  of  what  is  in  effect  their  own 
property." 

So  far  the  Cleveland  papers  have  had  little  to  say  editorially  on 
the  wider  aspects  of  the  case,  being  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
immediate  problem  of  checking  violence  and  rioting.  The  de- 
mand of  the  strikers  for  higher  wages — a  matter  of  one  cent  an 
hour — is  based  on  a  promise  made  by  the  old  company,  and  con- 
ditional upon  its  franchise  being  renewed.  As  the  New  York 
World  remarks  : 


"The  situation  is  critical.  If  it  should  produce  the  failure  of 
the  new  system  the  people  would  lose  their  cheap  fare  advantage, 
for  under  the  terms  of  settlement  the  traction  lines  would  then 
revert  to  the  old  management  and  the  six-tickets-for-a-quarter 
schedule  would  be  fastened  upon  Cleveland  for  fifty  years." 

Says  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch: 

"The  suspicion  of  inspiration  to  discredit  Johnson  and  his  near- 
municipal  experiment  is  given  considerable  strength  when  the  gen- 
esis of  the  present  strike  is  studied.  It  appears  that  just  before 
the  old  corporation  agreed  with  the  Johnson  regime  for  the  lease 
under  which  the  three-cent-fare  management  was  started  it  made 
a  promise  to  its  employees  that  if  it  got  its  new  franchise  they 
should  have  an  advance  of  2  cents  per  hour.  The  franchise  thus 
specified  as  a  contingency  is  the  one  which  it  is  to  have  if  the 
Municipal  management  fails  to  pay  the  rental  of  6  per  cent,  on  the 
stock  valuation,  and  the  old  corporation  recovers  the  lines. 

"  If  Mayor  Johnson  and  his  associates  knew  of  this  agreement 
they  evidently  understood  it,  as  most  people  would,  to  mean  that 
the  raise  in  wages  should  be  made  if  the  old  company  gets  back  its 
line  and  the  new  franchise  becomes  effective.  But  the  employees 
seem  to  claim  that  the  promise  of  the  old  company  to  them  is  bind- 
ing on  the  new  management.  The  way  in  which  the  strike  broke 
out  is  suggestive  of  efforts  to  incite  that  view  in  the  minds  of  the 
strikers.  At  any  rate,  since  the  loss  of  the  strike  will  greatly  add 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  new  management  in  paying  the  rental,  pub- 
lic opinion  is  left  to  choose  between  the  theory  of  an  incited  strike 
or  the  strikers  going  to  work  to  force  a  failure  of  the  new  plan  for 
the  sake  of  gaining  an  additional  cent  an  hour  over  the  cent  already 
conceded  by  the  new  management. 

"The  case  certainly  suggests  an  artful  tho  by  no  means  credit- 
able play  on  the  part  of  the  old  management  to  wreck  the  experi- 
ment at  the  start  by  establishing  this  inducement  for  a  strike. 
The  aspect  does  not  tend  to  enlarge  faith  in  human  nature,  or  to 
encourage  implicit  reliance  in  the  disinterestedness  of  reports  as 
to  the  unpopularity  of  the  new  plan." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


"The  crazy  chauffeur  must  go,"  says  the  Chicago  Record-Herald.  He  does. 
— Rochester  Post-Express. 

We  do  not  see  how  Mrs.  Gunness  of  Laporte  found  time  to  do  the  family 
sewing.  —  The  Chicago  News. 

lip-,  may  not  be  an  artist,  but  Rockefeller  has  certainly  done  the  people  in 
nil       The  Salt  Lake  Tribune, 

Extremes  meet.  A  house  in  St.  Augustine  built  in  1655  has  been  turned 
into  a  garage. — Boston  Transcript. 

A  CRANK  was  arrested  while  attempting  to  make  a  speech  to  Congress  from 
the  gallery  of  the   House.     Congress  will  not  tolerate  competition. — Chicago 

onograph    that   enables   singers   to   hear   themselves   as  others   hear 


Twelve  hundre< 
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them  is  conferring  one  favor  on  humanity  that  should  not  be  overlooked.— 
Washington  Post. 

Leslie  M.  Shaw  appears  to  be  one  of  those  favorite  sons  whose  mother  has 
left  him  on  a  doorstep. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

A  member  of  the  Yanderbilt  family  has  married  an  American.  It  must 
mortify  her  people  dreadfully. —  The  Cleveland  Leader 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  Georgia  and  Tennessee  newspapers  indicates  that 
only  scoundrels  are  running  for  office  in  those  States  —  Houston  Post. 

At  last  a  nugget  of  gold  has  been  discovered  in  a  vermiform  appendix. 
This  must  be  what  the  ardent  surgeons  have  1  een  so  long  looking  for. — Boston 
Herald. 

doctors  are  to  meet  in  Chicago  next  month,  probably  to 
investigate  the  report  that  this  is  the  healthiest  large 
city  in  the  country,  and  to  take  suitable  action. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Platform   of   the    Night  Riders:    "Let   us  alone." — 
/£<>  Record-Heral  I. 

The  Omaha  Bee  says  a  society  for  the  suppression 
oi  unnecessary  m  ises  is  being  organized  in  Denver.  It 
will  certainly  have  its  hands  full  next  July. —  Wash- 
ington Post. 

A  FOUR-LINE  "Topic  in  Brief"  quoted  in  one  of  our 
".mi   i  i   the  New    York  World  has  stirred  the 

Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  send  a  protest 
to  that  paper,  The  World  remarked'  "Los  Angeles 
has  been  separating  some  of  our  bluejackets  from  their 
money  at  the  rate  of  S  i  .•  a  day  for  a  room,  fifty  cents 
for  a  bottle  of  beer,  and  ten  rents  for  a  piece  of  pie. 
Now  we  begin  to  understand  win-  Californians  are  so 
enthusiastically  in  favor  of  a  bigger  navy."  Upon 
Hading    this   the    i  igeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 

held  a  meeting  ami  adopted  resolutions  declaring  the 
statement  "false  in  even  particular,"  and  asking  The 
World  to  contradict  it.  The  resolutions  declare  that: 
"On  the  contrary,  Los  Angeles  gave  the  visitors  a 
princely  welcome,  including  a  free  barbecue  and  free 
rtainments  lor  a  week  to  the  enlisted  men  of  the 
tlect.  during  which  time  'sailor  money  was  not  good'  on 
any  e'ertrie-ear  line,  besides  many  public  and  private 
functions  for  the  o  We  used    to  be  told   in   Sun- 

day-school that  the  angels  were  too  good  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  wicked  world,  but  never  expected  to  see 
it  work  out  in  just  this  way. 


A    I  \ 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


FRANCE'S  REAL  HOLD  ON  GERMANY 

THERE  have  been  many  signs  in  the  German  press  of  an  opin- 
ion gaining  ground  that  France  is  doing  a  great  deal  more 
than  her  duty  in  Morocco  as  denned  by  the  Algeciras  Conference. 
Vet  no  protest  comes  from  Germany.  Prince  von  Buelow  is  ami- 
able and  the  Emperor  William  silent,  and  people  are  beginning  to 
ask  the  meaning  of  it  all.  Is  the  lion  really  going  to  lie  down  with 
the  lamb,  and  is  a  German  entente  actually  about  to  be  instituted? 
Germany  pretends  to  want  such  an  entente,  but  after  all  France  is 
safe  without  it.  says  Robert  de  Caix  in  Questions  Diplomatiques 
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William— "  What !  I  hinder  you  sending  troops  to  Morocco? 
Nonsense  !  The  only  thing  I  bargain  for,  my  dear  Marianne,  is  that 
you  send  there  all  the  troops  on  your  eastern  frontier." 

—Rire  (Paris). 

et  Coloniales  (Paris).  He  describes  the  situation  from  a  French 
standpoint,  with  truly  French  vivacity  and,  shall  we  add? — bitter- 
ness. Germany,  we  are  told,  is  too  amiable  to  be  sincere  and  would 
like  France  to  have  a  free  hand  in  Africa  only  at  the  cost  of  drop- 
ping her  entente  with  England  and  forming  one  with  Germany. 
He  states  his  views  as  follows  : 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  Government  at  Berlin  has  not  yet 
given  up  the  idea  which  prompted  all  the  brutalities  of  1905.  This 
was  the  idea  of  making  us  pay  for  Morocco  by  the  loss  of  our 
political  independence.  The  Germans  tacitly  agreed  to  give  us 
a  free  hand  in  Northwestern  Africa  on  condition  that  we  changed 
the  Franco-English  entente  for  a  Franco-German  entente.  Time 
and  again  have  enthusiasts  been  led  by  German  demonstrations  of 
good-will  to  believe  that  this  new  arrangement  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  consummated,  but  as  soon  as  we  took  one  step  forward  to 
meet  the  apparently  outstretched  hand  of  friendship,  it  was  drawn 
back  with  the  intention  of  leading  us  to  cross  that  line  which  we 
could  not  pass  without  ceasing  to  be  a  power  of  full  independence. 
This  is  the  reason  why  we  should  be  very  reserved  in  the  presence 
of  German  amiabilities." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  France  is  in  the  condition  of  the  crow 
which  the  fox  was  wheedling  into  an  exhibition  of  her  vocal  talent 
in  order  that  the  cheese  might  fall  from  her  bill  into  the  maw  of 
her  enemy.  But  without  sacrificing  her  cheese,  as  represented  by 
Morocco,  France  is  quite  secure  from  German  interference.  In 
short,  Germany  can  not  exist  without  France.  France  is  the  great 
banking-house  of  Europe  and  her  help  is  needed  by  Germany. 
This  constitutes  the  real  hold  which  the  French  Republic  has  upon 
the  German  Empire.     As  Mr.  Caix  remarks  : 

"  In  Germany,  now  more  than  ever,  there  prevails  a  wish  to  give 
us  an  impression  of  the  Government's  good-will  toward  France 


The  object  of  this  wish  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  favor  of  the  French 
money-market  is  eminently  desirable  to  a  country  whose  industrial 
development  has  far  outrun  the  amount  of  capital  actually  available. 
The  need  which  Germans  feel  of  our  money  easily  explains  their 
meekness  and  politeness  toward  us.  The  benefit  to  be  reaped  by 
them  from  an  increase  in  their  capital  would  be  enormous,  and  they 
do  all  in  their  power  to  reconcile  the  efforts  of  those  of  us  who  lean 
toward  a  rapprochement.  Nevertheless,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
by  French  money-lenders  that  wealth  is  a  national  power.  This 
power  is  unquestionably  ours,  and  hence  Frederick  the  Great  used 
to  say  that  if  he  were  King  of  France  he  would  take  care  that  not 
a  single  shot  was  fired  in  Europe  without  his  consent.  The  bankers 
who  surround  the  vastly  more  important  throne  of  his  descendants 
are  perhaps  saying  among  themselves  that  a  European  financial 
organism  can  not  be  maintained,  at  least  under  certain  circum- 
stances, without  the  aid  and  favor  of  French  money." 

But  French  money  must  not  go  to  the  service  of  one  who  is  not 
an  ally  or  a  real  friend  of  France,  declares  Mr.  Caix,  and  he  ap- 
peals to  the  bankers  of  Paris  to  remember  that  they  must  not  allow 
their  business  instincts  to  quench  their  patriotism.  He  thus  closes 
his  essay : 

"  Shall  this  money  be  placed  at  the  service  of  a  country  which 
thinks  of  us  with  sword  in  hand  ;  a  country  which  perhaps  would 
spend  our  funds  in  fighting  with  us  on  the  plains  of  Morocco?  It 
would  be  the  bitterest  folly  for  Frenchmen  to  allow  this,  at  least 
until  we  have  been  diplomatically  assured  by  formal  agreement 
that  our  efforts  in  Morocco  shall  not  be  made  more  difficult  or  even 
rendered  barren  by  a  recrudescence  of  German  malignity.     It  is 


THE  FRENCH    IN    MOROCCO. 

A  perilous  position. 


Amsterdammer. 


on  this  account  that  we  can  not  feel  safe  when  we  allow  to  pass 
unchallenged  the  cry  '  business  is  business  '  and  not  politics.  Pub- 
lic opinion  must  sustain  or  even  arouse  the  energy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  fighting  against  the  complaisance  of  financiers  when  dis- 
posed to  sacrifice  their  country  to  their  business  interests.  .  .  . 
The  most  successful  way  of  promoting  an  agreement  which  shall 
bring  to  an  end  the  differences  so  groundless  and  gratuitous  which 
crop  up  between  France  and  Germany  on  the  subject  of  Morocco, 
is  to  show  the  Germans,  with  a  courtesy  firm  but  inflexible,  that 
they  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  wish  for  a  peaceful  agree- 
ment with  France,  for  without  it  they  can  never  get  what  they  want 
and  what  France  has  the  power  to  refuse  them."—  Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE  NIHILIST  CONSPIRACY  IN  BENGAL 

Tl  I  E  thunder-cloud  of  revolutionary  violence  which  lias  so  long 
hovered  over  Russia  has  crossed  the  Himalayas  and  threat- 
ens bloodshed  and  destruction  over  a  wide  spread  area.  In  the 
foreign-correspondence  columns  of  the  London  Timeswe  read  of 
several  recent  acts  of  outrage.  The  tirst  was  the  attempt  to  blow 
up  by  a  bomb  the  train  in  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bom- 
bay was  traveling.  On  the  second  occasion  Mr.  Tardeville,  maire 
of  the  French  settlement  of  Chandernagar,  barely  escaped  a 
bomb  while  sitting  at  dinner.  The  third  attack  was  aimed  at 
Mr.  Kingston,  the  District  Judge  at  Muzaffarpur.  The  Judge  es- 
caped, but  Mrs.  and  Miss  Kennedy,  who  were  with  him,  were  killed. 
The  narrow  escape  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  Magistrate  of  Dacca,  from 
the  shots  of  certain  unknown  assailants  a  few  months  ago,  is 
another  outrage  that  is  put  in  the  same  list.  Nor  is  this  the  whole 
story  of  Hindu  Nihilism.  There  are  at  present  "Anarchist  dens" 
in  Calcutta,  declares  the  Calcutta  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times,  and  the  three  recent  bomb  outrages  in  Bengal  have  resulted 
in  the  raiding  of  these  dens.  According  to  this  correspondent 
thirty  men  were  captured.     He  continues  : 

"  Several  prisoners  made  startling  admissions.  One  man  confest 
to  having  made  the  bomb  for  the  train  outrage,  another  to  having 
tiung  the  bomb  at  M.  Tardeville,  the  Mayor  of  Chandernagar,  be- 
cause the  latter  had  prevented  the  society  from  holding  meetings; 
another,  Upendra  Banerjee,  said  that  he  and  others  had  traveled 
all  over  India  in  connection  with  the  movement. 

"Upendra  Banerjee  said  that  a  great  revolutionary  campaign 
was  being  prepared,  directed  against  the  Government,  and,  had  not 
the  police  raid  occurred  and  the  arrests  been  made,  a  series  of  out- 
rages which  had  been  planned  would  have  been  carried  out  within 
a  short  time." 

The  police  also  raided  two  other  houses  in  which  they  found 
large  quantities  of  explosives,  including  stores  of  dynamite,  picric 
acid,  fulminators  and  detonators  fitted  to  incomplete  bombs.  In 
the  office  of  the  Anarchist  organ  Navasakti  (Calcutta)  was  a 
library  of  books  giving  up-to-date  methods  of  manufacturing  ex- 
plosives. There  was  a  collection  of  lurid  Anarchist  literature  and 
pamphlets  preaching  sedition.  A  writer  in  Tlie  Daily  Mail  (Lon- 
don) asks,  "Whence  comes  this  wave  of  pessimism,  manifesting  it- 
self in  Nihilism,  that  is  moving  among  the  peoples  of  the  East  ?" 
It  finds  parallel  in  Russia,  where  society  has  been  transformed, 
and  raw  boys,  just  from  college,  form  a  class  distinct  from  nobles, 
clergy,  trades  people,  or  peasants,  call  themselves  "  Intellectuals," 
and  dream  of  revolution.  They  have  no  hope  of  employment 
and  think  that  parliamentarism  is  violence,  and  bomb-throwing 
patriotism.     Asia  follows  their  example.     Thus  he  remarks  : 

"In  Persia  and  India  a  similar  transformation  has  come  over 
the  unsettled  examination  passing  youth  in  the  'anjumens,'  or 
political  clubs  of  Teheran,  and  the  Babu  debating-clubs  of  Cal- 
cutta. All  their  manifestations  have  gone  to  show  that  for  them 
the  value  of  parliamentarism  is  as  a  weapon  of  violence.  Com- 
promise, which  is  for  us  the  essence  of  all  legislation,  is  a  thing  to 
be  abhorred  because  it  is  not  rhetorical.  .  .  .  In  that  state  of  mind 
begin  the  abandonment  of  social  politics  and  the  drawing  apart 
.Hid  downward  to  Terrorism.  It  is  the  taking  of  antisocial  vows. 
The  chemistry  ol  explosives,  the  mechanism  of  bombs  and  their 
concealment,  ami  the  subdivision  of  groups  so  as  to  be  hast  con- 
spicuous become  overmastering  interests,  to  the  exclusion  ol'  all 
questions  oi  politics." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  shows  some  sign  of  "skepticism  pend- 
ing the  publication  ol  more  details  "  Of  these  occurrences,  but  adds  : 

"  The  better  minds  of   India  have  shown  themselves  singularly 

receptive  of  Western  ideals,  but  the  state  of   India  unfortunately 

i   no  guaranty  against  its  infection  by  the  political  diseases 

of  the  West." 

The  affair  deepens  the  darkness  of  the  Indian  hori/on.  observes 
the  London  Daily  News,  which  continues  as  follows  : 

"  Thai  an  Anarchist  conspiracj .  after  the  South-European  model. 


should  be  added  to  all  the  grievous  complications  already  existing 
in  the  Indian  problem,  this  is.  indeed,  a  horrible  and  would  yester- 
day have  seemed  an  inconceivable  thing.  It  can  only  be  hoped 
that  the  dimensions  of  this  outbreak  of  criminal  insanity  may  prove 
exaggerated,  and  that  every  man  who  has  harbored  a  design  re- 
volting in  the  last  degree  to  every  sane  mind,  and  yet  prejudicial 
to  nothing  so  much  as  the  cause  of  rational  and  orderly  reform, 
may  be  quickly  laid  by  the  heels." 

The  matter  is  almost  poohpoohed,  however,  by  TJie  Westminster 
Gazette,  which  remarks  : 

"The  bomb  outrage  in  India  itself  is  a  deplorable  symptom,  but 
not,  we  hope,  of  a  very  deep-seated  mischief.  In  regard  to  anar- 
chism, at  all  events,  the  Administration  has  ample  power,  and 
appears  to  be  using  it  effectively.  Mr.  Morley  will  know  how  to 
act  resolutely  without  yielding  in  a  panic  to  advisers  who  urge 
emergency  measures  which  would  not  touch  the  case." 


SECRET  SOCIETIES  IN  CHINA 

"'HE  New  China  is  honeycombed  with  secret  societies;  and  those 
-*■  who  dare  not  speak  of  reform  openly,  or  oppose  directly  the 
bad  government  of  the  mandarins,  do  so  in  the  lodge  or  gathering- 
place  of  their  clubs,  and  devise  measures  behind  locked  doors 
which  may  lead  to  social  and  political  progress.  Some  of  them  are 
merely  benefit  clubs,  making  provision  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
members  or  the  decent  burial  of  the  deceased,  declares  Mr.  Jean 
Rodes  in  the  Temps  (Paris).  Others  wish  to  cultivate  Euro- 
pean or  Japanese  customs.  Thus  various  clubs  and  their  aims  are 
described  in  the  following  terms  : 

"The  'Society  for  Communizing  Property  '  aims  at  the  moderni- 
zation of  China.  Its  rules  include  abstinence  from  opium.  Its  by- 
laws forbid  the  mutilation  of  women's  feet  and  the  adoration  of 
spirits,  etc.  Its  headquarters  are  at  Canton,  and  in  the  same  city 
is  a  society  which  calls  itself  the 'Friends  of  the  Nation,' whose 
members  pledge  themselves  to  buy  no  imported  foreign  goods. 
In  Yunnan  is  a  society  called  '  Total  Death,'  which,  in  face  of  the 
Government's  weakness,  has  as  its  object  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  the  territories  they  have  usurped,  and  the  repurchase 
of  the  railway  and  its  extension.  In  Chansi  is  a  secret  confedera- 
tion which  opposes  the  exploitation  of  Chinese  mines  by  the  Eng- 
lish. In  Sze-chuen  the  secret  societies  occupy  themselves  every 
time  they  meet  with  discussing  the  progress  of  China  and  making 
plans  to  raise  the  funds  wherewith  to  recover  the  railroads  now  in 
foreign  hands." 

Of  revolutionary  clubs  Mr.  Rodes  speaks  with  some  contempt. 
They  dream,  like  the  Russians,  but  do  not  act. 

"The  'Triads  '  and  the  'Two  Brothers  '  have  members  scattered 
throughout  Southern  and  Central  China.  The  two  associations 
have  amalgamated  under  one  leader.  Sun  Vat  Sen.  with  a  view  to 
bringing  about  the  triumph  of  the  Kt'ming.  or  revolutionary  party, 
but  this  party  is  feeble,  because  of  its  absolute  want  of  coherence 
and  initiative.  This  inertia  largely  results  from  the  interior 
mechanism  of  these  institutions.  In  the  lodges,  which,  with  the 
passion  for  multiplying  names  so  universal  in  China,  have  each  a 
special  name,  the  chief  alone  is  in  perfect  communication  with  the 
directors  and  knows  what  their  object  is.  The  mass  of  the  initi- 
ated remain  in  total  ignorance  of  this  object.  Many  of  them  actu- 
ally are  unaware  that  they  are  branches  of  such  and  such  a  greater 
organization.  They  move  as  if  blindfolded.  And  this  is  natural. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  people  sacrifice  their  lives  except  by 
rousing  their  passions  or  hypnotizing  them  by  an  idea  over  which 
their  minds  have  long  brooded." 

The  societies  in  Northern  China  are  of  a  different  kind.  They 
take  strange  names  and  practise  strange  or  horrible  rites  like  the 
ancient  Galli  or  priests  of  Gybele  in  Northwest  Asia  Minor.  Mr. 
Rodes  thus  describes  the  "  big  Knives,"  the  "  Little  Knives,"  the 
"Old  Lanterns,"  the  "Old  Brethren,"  the  "Water  Lilies": 

" The  members  of  these  clubs  all  have  the  same  rules.  They 
neither  drink  fermented  liquors  nor  smoke.  They  are  half-vege- 
tarians, but  they  practise-  every  exercise  that  will  increase  their 
vigor,      They  employ  rites  of   incantation,  and  believe  that  certain 
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substances  will  render  them  invulnerable.  This  group  of  clubs 
originated  at  Chantoung,  where  the  population  are  particularly 
warlike  and  members  are  scattered  over  an  area  that  reaches  to  the 
Yang-tse  River.  .  .  .  They  are  held  to  be  of  dissolute  manners, 
and  at  their  annual  meeting  abandon  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  ex- 
cesses. They  comprize  the  notables,  merchants,  and  farmers  of 
the  region.  It  was  out  of  their  reunion  in  1900  that  the  Boxers 
were  organized." 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  these  societies  of  New  China 
will  ever  break  out  into  overt  action  this  writer  remarks  : 

"Their  want  of  training,  of  leadership,  may  perhaps  some  day 
be  supplied  in  a  crisis  of  affairs  particularly  favorable  to  their  ob- 
jects, such  as  the  death  of  the  Empress,  or  a  general  insurrection 
provoked  by  universal  destitution.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared 
that  this  eventuality  will  not  result  in  benefiting  the  ignorant  mobs 
which  it  calls  to  action,  but  only  the  old  Boxer  element." — Trans- 
lation made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


HOPE  IN   THE  RUSSIAN   CHAOS 

"D  USSIA  at  present  is  in  an  actual  condition  of  chaos.  But 
*■  *-  chaos  has  always  preceded  cosmos.  The  dissolution  of  an 
organism  into  its  elements  precedes  a  resurrection.  This  idea  is 
dwelt  upon  at  length  by  Mr.  Wildover  Johnson  in  The  Albany 
Review  (London).  Waste,  he  says,  criminal  waste  in  all  depart- 
ments of  life,  is  the  phenomenon  most  conspicuous  in  our  epoch, 
"in  its  extremest  and  most  abominable  form"  as  illustrated  by 
Russia,  which  is  dissolving,  disintegrating,  and  throwing  away 
everything  that  makes  a  nation  great  and  happy.  To  quote  his 
vivid  description  of  Russian  recklessness  : 

"The  endless  procession  of  overcrowded  trains  bearing  away  to 
the  great  rubbish-heap  of  Siberia  the  best  blood,  brain,  and  spirit 
of  the  nation  ;  the  great  foundling-hospital  of  Moscow,  which  is 
said  to  deposit  annually  thousands  of  victims  in  the  river  that  runs 
beneath  its  walls  ;  the  countless  numbers  of  famishing  or  homeless 
peasants  ;  the  burning  villages  and  the  burning  chateaux  ;  the  peri- 
odical outbursts  of  blood-lust  and  religious  fanaticism,  egged  on 
by  political  intrigue,  directed  against  the  unfortunate  children  of 
Israel,  the  despised  ;  the  very  advocates  of  law  and  brotherhood 
arming  themselves  with  the  most  deadly  instruments  of  destruction 
and  seeking  to  establish  their  new  social  order  by  blowing  their 
opponents  to  pieces — what  are  all  these  but  indications  of  colossal 
waste,  waste  of  life,  of  wealth,  of  intellect,  of  every  material  out 
of  which  alone  the  future  can  be  built  ? " 

Yet  the  Russian  Government,  which  is  solely  responsible  for 
this  condition  of   affairs,    is   stronger  than  ever.     "The  double- 


headed  eagle  has  emerged  from  the  great  storm-cloud  of  1905  with 
wings  stronger  and  beaks  sharper  than  ever."  The  Douma  is  a 
failure.  " Stolypine,  the  'astute  pacificator,'  has  managed  to  coop 
the  lion  within  the  cage  of  autocracy,  and,  if  it  still  occasionally 
growls,  out  comes  the  whip,  followed  by  submission  and  'pardon.'  " 
The  Douma  has  never  interested  the  people.  Its  inauguration  has 
actually,  by  the  irony  of  events,  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
autocracy.     Of  this  body  Mr.  Johnson  observes  : 

"It  was  a  toy  which  the  Russian  Government  found  it  conve- 
nient to  nourish  before  the  eyes  of  the  European  onlookers  to  keep 
them  happy  while  it  went  on  with  its  work  of  stamping  out  all  real 
signs  of  constitutional  growth.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  political 
institutions,  however  well  advertised,  can  be  of  the  slightest  use  to 
Russia  while  the  theory  of  autocracy  still  remains  supreme.  The 
Douma  has  been  of  double  service  to  the  Government.  It  has  en- 
abled them  to  float  loans,  while  it  has  brought  to  the  fore  the  most 
enlightened  and  determined  spirits  in  the  country,  who  can  now  be 
conveniently  despatched  to  Siberia.  But  it  has  not  brought  the 
country  one  step  nearer  to  the  solution  of  its  problems." 

That  solution,  declares  this  writer,  will  never  be  reached  "until 
autocracy  with  all  it  symbolizes  has  been  destroyed  root  and 
branch."  Against  autocracy,  as  represented  by  the  "  Little  Father," 
even  the  peasants  have  turned.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  first 
Douma  they  have  "lost  their  last  vestige  of  faith  in  the  Czar,  and 
openly  curse  him  in  the  roundest  terms."  "In  many  places  they 
are  almost  masters  of  the  situation  "  and  dictate  terms  to  their  land- 
lords. "  In  the  Volga  district  peasants  are  dictating  not  merely 
to  the  landlords,  but  also  to  the  officials."  To  add  to  this  terrible 
condition  of  confusion  and  lawlessness  the  country  is  harried  by 
bands  of  outlaws,  of  whom  this  writer  says  : 

"  Their  ranks  are  filled  from  many  sources.  First,  there  are  the 
deserters  from  the  army,  the  numbers  of  which  may  be  gaged  by 
the  fact  that  a  few  months  ago  four  hundred  of  them  met  together 
at  Baku  and  began  laying  down  the  law  to  the  neighborhood  by 
issuing  proclamations.  Then  there  are  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  the  unemployed,  created  by  the  dislocation  of  industries  and  the 
burning  villages,  and  these  take    to  robbery  to  earn  their  daily 


HIS  SERENE  HIGHNESS    MAY    STRIKE    IF    THE    REICHSTAG    DOES 
NOT  RAISE   HIS    PAY. 

—Simplicisiimus  (Munich) . 


PAN-GERMANISM. 

Germany— "  Get  along,  you  Polish  whelp!    I'll  make  you  a  good 
Prussian  with  a  club."  — Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 
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bread.  Hundreds  of  peasants  also,  who  have  been  persecuted  by 
the  police  and  driven  from  their  homes  lor  suspected  revolutionary 
opinions,  go  to  swell  the  ranks  oJ  this  desperate  and  antibureau- 

cratie  element." 

i  in  all  these  circumstances,  which  he  dwells  upon  with  almost 
apocalyptic  fervor,  while  "the  peasants  are  clamoring  to  the  revo- 
lutionaries tor  arms"  and  "scarcely  .1  day  parses  but  some  manor 
is  burnt  to  the  ground."  and  many  an  outlaw  band  "occupies  itself 
in  expelling  obnoxious  officials  and  landlords."  yet  "the  present 
state  of  Russia  is  such  that  one  must  welcome  this  chaos  as  the 
first  step  toward  a  new  cosmos." 

He  concludes  with  an  expression  of  faith  in  the  future,  of  hope, 
vague  indeed,  for  Russia's  emancipation,  with  the  following  words  : 

"Let  us  turn  and  consider  the  situation,  not  from  the  point  of 
view  ot"  present  misery,  but  from  that  of  hope  for  the  future.  Let 
us  lift  our  eyes  from  the  squalor,  degradation,  and  suffering 
at  our  feet,  and  search  the  horizon  for  some  faint  glow,  however 
insignificant,  of  the  dawn 

"It  is  still  night  with  us,  a  night  of  horrors,  of  evil  dreams  and 
evil  purposes,  a  night  in  which  men  grope  for  each  other's  throats 
and  grapple  and  stab  in  the  dark.  Nor  can  any  one  tell  how  many 
hours  have  yet  to  run  before  the  dawn.  It  will  and  must  come — 
that  is  sufficient  for  the  struggler  for  freedom  ;  he  is  content  to  go 
on  fighting  in  the  certainty  that  his  children  or  his  children's 
children  will  see  the  day  at  last." 


FAILURE  OF  DIVORCE  LEGISLATION  IN 

FRANCE 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  a  law  was  passed  in  France  by  which  the 
.  legal  separation  of  two  married  people  could  be  changed 
into  absolute  divorce  after  a  period  of  three  years,  at  the  request 
of  either  of  the  parties.  The  divorce  and  separation  law  of  France, 
as  it  previously  stood,  was  passed  in  1884.  The  results  of  it,  says 
Joseph  Bigenwald,  writing  in  the  Correspondant  (Paris),  have 
proved  disastrous  and  by  no  means  justify  the  present  augmenta- 
tion of  facilities  in  the  way  of  marriage  dissolution.  Those  who 
advocated  the  divorce  law  of  1884  made  promises  which  have  never 
been  fulfilled.  Contrary  to  their  predictions,  the  proportion  of 
illegitimate  births  has  increased,  while  the  sum  total  of  all  births 
has  decreased,  and  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  divorces  has 
not  decreased,  but  has  shown  a  formidable  increase.  To  quote 
the  words  of  Mr.  Bigenwald  : 

"  Every  twelvemonth  for  the  last  twenty  years  we  see  the  number 
of  ruptured  marriages  increase.  In  1885  there  were  2,950  divorces  ; 
in  1S90  were  registered  5,447  ;  in  1895,6,751;  in  1900,- 7, 157.  Dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  advance  slackened, 
but  since  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  the  monster  returns 
to  the  assault  '>f  our  homes  more  violently  than  ever.  He  demol- 
ished 8,919  of  them  in  1903;  9,860  in  1904;  10.019  in  loo5  !  and, 
according  to  the  last  returns  published,  10,573  in  1906.  At  the 
same  time  the  number  of  legal  separations  increased  year  by  year, 
while  it  was  boasted  by  the  defenders  of  the  law  of  1SN4  that  it 
would  reduce  them  to  a  minimum.  .  .  .  There  were  formerly  but 
5,600  married  couples  annually  separated,  '  thrown  each  year  into 
the  circulation.'  There  are  now  more  than  21,000  who  after  hav- 
ing  destroyed   their  own   homes,    threaten   the   tranquillity   of  the 

homes  oi  others." 

This,  says   the  writer,  may  of  course  be  partly  attributed  to   the 

separation  of  Church  and  State  by  which  "the  legislature  ha^  ex- 
erted itself  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
which  tended  to  check  divorce."     I  1  e  states  ot  her  results  of  the  law  : 

"The  population,  instead  o I  increasing,  lias  remained  stationary, 
with  a  more  and  more  marked  tendency  to  diminish.  ...  In  1SN3 
the  number  of  births  was  937,944.  In  1906  it  had  fallen  to  806,847. 
It  would  doubtless  be  unfair  to  make  divorce  solely  responsible 

Id  this  dwindling  birth-rate.  Hut  ill  this  matter  it  has  not  fulfilled 
the  promises  made  for  it  and  has  so  tar  proved  a  failure." 

It  has  proved  a  failure  in   not    yielding   to   the   principal    parties 


concerned  the  advantages  they  had  expected  from  it.  Moreover, 
"the  press  compassionate  the  condition  of  the  children  implicated 
in  these  marital  catastrophes."  Mr.  Bigenwald  dwells  at  some 
length  on  this  point,  which  he  thinks  is  the  most  important  fea- 
ture in  the  failure  of  divorce  as  a  heal-all  in  unhappy  marriages. 
To  quote  his  words: 

"There  are  two  classes  of  unfortunates  who  claim  our  especial 
pity.  A  sort  of  fatality  crushes  down  the  one  class  from  the  very 
cradle,  the  other  class,  from  childhood  more  or  less  advanced. 
They  seem  to  be  marked  by  a  second  taint  of  original  sin.  These 
are  the  children  born  out  of  wedlock  and  the  children  of  divorced 
couples.  Does  any  one  think  it  odious  to  place  together  these  two 
classes  of  children?  Will  the  most  eager  advocate  of  divorce 
accuse  us  of  insulting  those  wdio  sever  their  marriage  ties  when  we. 
rank  their  children  with  those  children  who  have  no  father  ?" 

He  goes  on  to  strike  "the  balance-sheet  of  divorce."  It  results 
in  failure,  as  he  shows  in  the  following  summary  : 

"The  law  of  divorce,  according  to  its  advocates,  by  making 
divorce  an  object  of  salutary  dread  to  the  married  couple,  should 
have  diminished  the  number  of  separations.  It  has  quadrupled 
the  number,  and  we  have  not  reached  the  final  increase  yet. 

"  It  should  have  repeopled  France — but  France  is  becoming  more 
and  more  depopulated. 

"It  should  have  made  the  country  more  moral:  but  crimes 
against  morals  are  many  times  more  frequent  than  before. 

"  It  should  have  delivered  ill-assorted  couples  from  the  horrors 
of  an  intolerable  hell  ;  but  if  one  party  seems  to  enjoy  it  from  a 
delirious  delight  of  short  duration,  the  other  party  too  often  sinks 
into  a  fatal  despair. 

"  It  was  predicted  that  divorce  would  secure  to  the  children  con- 
cerned a  better  condition  than  that  given  by  the  mere  judicial 
separation  of  their  parents,  and  now  the  publicists  are  uttering  a 
cry  of  profound  compassion  over  the  black  plight  in  which  such 
children  find  themselves.  And  sadder  than  this  is  the  fact  that  in 
countries  where  divorce  is  most  common  children  'without  family  ' 
are  the  most  numerous.  The  number  of  those  whom  their  parents 
have  never  had  the  conscience  to  admit  into  the  family  and  of  those 
who  have  their  place  in  a  family,  of  which  their  parents  have  de- 
prived them  at  a  stroke  through  selfishness  regardless  of  their 
future,  increase  side  by  side. 

"  Divorce,  in  a  word,  has  failed  in  everything,  except  in  the  satis- 
faction which  it  yields  to  the  savage  individualism  of  those  con- 
cerned."—  Translation  made  for  Thy.  Literary  Digest. 


YOUR    GOOD   HEAL ru  ! 

The  outcome  of  the  American- Japanese  duel. 

—Rirc  (Paris). 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


RIVER-CONTROL  BY  RESERVOIRS 

A  N  improved  method  of  controlling  the  flow  of  large  rivers  by 
-**-  a  reservoir  system,  so  as  to  obviate  danger  from  floods, 
while  not  attempting  to  impound  all  flood-water,  has  been  sug 
gested  by  Marshall  O.  Leighton,  Chief  Hydrographer  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  and  was  presented  in  our  leading  article 
last  week.  This  plan  is  regarded  by  Engineering  News  (New 
York,  May  7),  which  prints  Mr.  Leighton's  paper  in  full,  as  likely 
to  result  in  the  sane  and  practical  solution  of  a  problem  that  has 
long  bothered  those  who  have  the  regulation  of  rivers  in  charge. 
For  more  than  half  a  century,  the  reviewer  tells  us,  the  proposed 
control  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  by  reservoirs  on  their 
headwaters  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion  ;  but  the  general 
opinion  of  the  engineering  profession  has  been 
that  the  project  was  impracticable.    We  read: 

"It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  on  rivers 
of  small  size,  such  as  the  minor  rivers  of 
New  England,  extensively  used  for  water- 
power,  and  some  of  the  streams  used  for  pub- 
lic water  supply,  it  is  possible  to  construct 
reservoirs  enough  to  nearly  equalize  the  flow 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

"Since  large  rivers  are  made  up  of  many 
small  tributaries,  it  is,  therefore,  theoretically 
possible  likewise  to  regulate  the  flow  in  any 
river  by  bulding  reservoirs  on  all  the  tribu- 
taries. But  there  often  lies  a  wide  gulf  be- 
tween what  is  possible  and  what  is  finan- 
cially practicable.  The  huge  volume  of 
water  which  flows  down  to  the  sea  when  the 
Ohio  or  the  Mississippi  is  in  flood  is  too 
vast  to  be  confined  in  any  artificial  reservoirs 
— at  least,  that  is  the  way  the  problem  has 
imprest  itself  on  most  conservative  engineers. 
It  has  been  generally  accepted,  we  believe,  by 
the  engineering  profession,  that  for  the  con- 
trol of  our  great  rivers,  the  levee  system, 
and  not  the  reservoir  system,  is  the  proper 
engineering  solution. 

"  Now  comes  forward  Mr.  Leighton  with  a 
demand  that  this  old  and  long  accepted  tenet 
of  the  profession  be  reexamined.  He  does  not  make  the  claim  that 
the  data  he  has  brought  together  prove  the  reservoir  system  to  be 
practicable  for  control  of  the  Ohio  River.  What  he  does  claim 
is  that  the  data  which  he  has  collected  are  sufficient  to  entitle 
the  reservoir  system  to  a  fair  and  thorough  examination.  We  can 
no  longer  lightly  dismiss  the  reservoir  plan  of  control  as  a  mere 
popular  fallacy.  A  thorough  survey  must  be  made  to  settle  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  reservoir  system  is  practicable." 

Mr.  Leighton,  the  writer  goes  on  to  tell  us,  does  not  propose  to 
equalize  the  flow  of  the  great  rivers,  rejecting  this  task  as  too  stu- 
pendous for  man  to  attempt.  The  stored  water  would  submerge 
so  much  land  as  to  make  this  scheme  impracticable.  He  does, 
however,  plan  for  reservoir  capacity  enough  to  store  the  top  -wave 
of  the  flood,  which  does  nearly  all  the  damage.     To  quote  again  : 

"The  Ohio  and  its  main  tributaries  would  still  flow  bank-full  at 
times  of  freshet,  and  the  maintenance  of  low  levees  to  protect  bot- 
tom lands  and  the  lower  parts  of  river  cities  would  probably  still 
be  advisable.  The  few  feet  at  the  top  of  the  flood  wave  repre- 
sent no  such  great  volume  of  water  that  its  storage  in  artificial 
reservoirs  would  necessarily  be  impracticable. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  this  top  of  the  flood  wave,  released  in  the 
drought  of  summer,  when  the  Ohio  is  shrunken  to  its  smallest  di- 
mensions, would  have  a  very  notable  effect  in  increasing  the  depth 
of  the  river  and  improving  navigation. 

"  Still  more  important  is  the  influence  of  such  storage  upon  water- 
power.  In  all  the  discussion  of  river  control  by  reservoirs,  atten- 
tion has  hitherto  been  concentrated  on  flood-control  and  navigation 
improvement.     But  the  vast  potential  demand  for  water-power  for 


electric  transmission  has  revolutionized  the  situation,  in  this  as  in 
other  fields  of  engineering.  The  figures  in  Mr.  Leighton's  paper 
indicate  that  the  great  investment  necessary  to  control  the  Ohio 
by  reservoirs  would  create  water-power  of  a  value  exceeding  many 
times  its  cost.  The  reservoirs  will  pay,  he  maintains,  to  prevent 
flood  destruction,  they  will  pay  well  also  to  benefit  navigation  in 
low  periods  ;  but  in  the  creation  of  water-power  the  reservoirs  will 
pay  a  larger  return  than  any  other  great  engineering  enterprise 
now  before  the  nation. 

"Doubtless  the  most  surprizing  thing  in  Mr.  Leighton's  paper  is 
the  low  estimate  of  cost  which  he  gives  for  the  creation  of  this 
system  comprizing  a  hundred  different  reservoirs.  His  estimate  is 
in  round  numbers  $125,000,000,  and  it  is  reached  by  taking  the  cost 
of  ninety-seven  large  reservoirs  for  water  supply  and  irrigation 
constructed  in  recent  years,  and  ascertaining  the  cost  per  sec- 
ond foot  of  water  stored  in  reservoirs  of  various  size.  With 
this  unit,  the  cost  of  the  reservoirs  of  the 
proposed  system  is  then  ascertained." 


Photograph  by  Harris  &  Ewtng. 

MARSHALL   O.  LEIGHTON, 

Who  outlines  a  plan  for  controlling  the  dis- 
astrous floods  of  the  Ohio  River  by  a  system 
of  reservoirs. 


ARE  THE  SEXES  MENTALLY 
ALIKE  ? 

A  N  examination  of  the  mental  likenesses 
-*■*-  and  differences  between  men  and  wom- 
en by  an  English  physician,  Dr.  Thomas 
Claye  Shaw,  has  resulted  in  conclusions 
which  will  certainly  render  the  author  persona 
grata  to  the  suffragettes.  He  believes,  in 
fact,  that  the  male  and  female  minds  are 
essentially  similar  and  that  there  are  no  differ- 
ences to  speak  of  due  to  sex.  Dr.  Shaw's 
lecture  on  "The  Special  Psychology  of 
Women,"  delivered  at  the  Institute  of  Hy- 
giene on  March  10  last,  is  printed  in  The 
Lancet  (London,  May  2),  with  editorial  com- 
ments expressing  some  degree  of  dissent  from 
the  author's  views.  To  quote  from  Dr. 
Shaw's  lecture  : 


"  Some  of  the  elements  of  mind  are  more 
or  are  less  developed  in  women,  but  there 
is  no  special  feminine  element,  no  factor 
present  in  one  sex  which  is  without  counterpart  in  the  other.  The 
sole  difference  is  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  of  some  attributes 
specialized  through  this.  ...  It  is  only  poets  and  novelists  who- 
have  made  women  mysterious  by  intensifying  (caricaturing)  the 
action  of  the  mind-elements.  .  .  .  The  form  of  brain  action  is 
identical  both  in  men  and  women,  sane  and  insane.  The  house- 
hold— the  family  life — represents  the  unity  of  life,  and  the  happy 
and  well-ordered  family  represents  the  harmonized  incorporation 
of  the  two  minds  and  bodies.  ...  As  to  occupations,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  the  two  sexes  are  represented  or  not,  because  the 
employing  of  either  is  quite  a  voluntary  matter,  but  for  imperial 
purposes  monosexual  predominance  seems  requisite.  This  mono- 
side  may,  of  course,  be  the  female.  Hitherto  the  men  have  been 
the  stronger  and  have  held  the  position  ;  let  the  women  take  it  if 
they  can 

"As  the  sexes  have  developed  in  different  ways,  so  have  the  ac- 
companying mental  and  bodily  divergencies  become  emphasized  ; 
from  not  fighting,  the  woman  has  become  more  timid  and  less  as- 
sertive, but  she  has  developed  invective  and  persuasion,  and  now 
that  she  has  strength  of  numbers  she  is  developing  force.  The 
man  is  perhaps  more  compliant,  he  has  up  to  now  shown  the 
chivalry  of  strength,  he  was  always  willing  to  avail  himself  of 
women's  help,  and  in  these  later  days  he  shows  it  by  marrying  for 
money. 

"Why  are  women  so  up  in  arms  against  being  married  for 
their  money  ?  One  generally  finds  that  the  men  who  marry  women 
with  money  are  of  all  husbands  the  most  docile  owing  to  the  sense 
of  dependence.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  women  have  not  always  had 
money  has  tended  to  make  them  dependent,  afraid  to  contradict, 
more  obedient,  less  assertive  ;  but  now  that  the  position  is  so  often 
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reversed  we  see  that  the  real  mind  in  the  sexes  is  the  same,  altered 
only  by  social  necessity  and  environment." 

The  common  idea  that  mind  in  either  sex  is  complicated,  pro- 
found, and  ditTerent  according  as  we  see  its  manifestations  in  the 
man  or  the  woman  is  a  mistake,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw.  As  a  rule, 
he  says,  what  we  call  thinking  is  simple,  scarcely  more  than  a  re- 
flex. He  quotes  Wundt,  the  great  German  psychologist,  as  saying  : 
"I  am  inclined  to  hold  that  people  really  think  very  little  and 
very  seldom."  Many  an  action  that  looks  like  a  manifestation  of 
intelligence  most  surely  originates  in  association.  The  lecturer 
goes  on  : 

"One  sex  might  carry  on  the  work  of  the  world  just  as  well  as 
the  other.  Left  to  itself  without  work  or  occupation,  mind  degen- 
erates into  subservience  to  the  body  ;  the  man  or  the  woman  with 
nothing  to  do  spends  the  time  selfishly,  cultivating  the  appetites, 
tending  to  introspection.  Insomuch  as  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween the  minds  of  the  woman  and  the  man  it  becomes  an  interest- 
ing puzzle  to  the  one  to  guess  what  is  going  on  in  the  other.  When 
from  force  of  training  and  similarity  of  environment  it  is  seen  that 
the  minds  are  essentially  similar,  then  interest  disappears  and  life 
becomes  monotonous. 

"It  is  for  women  to  say  which  they  choose,  whether  they  will 
still  prefer  to  retain  the  position  which  long  education  and  environ- 
ment have  given  them,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  difference 
which  makes  them  the  sought  and  desired  companion  of  the  man, 
or  whether  they  will  prefer  the  form  of  training  and  environment 
which,  while  it  shows  them  capable  of  equaling  the  mental  apti- 
tudes of  the  man,  reduces  them  to  the  mere  question  of  being  a 
physiological  necessity.  .  .  .  There  is  something  inscrutable  in 
what  seems  to  be  the  natural  instinct  of  the  man  to  assume  that  the 
woman  is  really  the  weaker  vessel,  that  therefore  she  must  be 
treated  with  consideration,  with  reverence,  as  a  thing  to  be 
cherished,  that  there  is  a  mystery  about  her  which  he  can  not  pene- 
trate, and  it  comes  to  him  as  a  shock  to  find  that  in  these  modern 
days  she  insists  on  considering  herself  to  be  the  same  thing  as 
himself.  He  has  hitherto  viewed  her  not  merely  as  a  companion 
or  a  nurse  or  a  plaything,  but  as  something  different  which  he 
might  worship  and  cherish  without  thought  of  rivalry,  which  he 
might  yield  to  with  grace  with  no  loss  of  dignity  on  either  side.  Is 
it  worth  while  to  destroy  his  illusion?  Is  he  now  to  find  himself 
mistaken  ?  Surely  women  will  hesitate  before  they  exchange  the 
invincible  armor  of  mystery  and  charm  for  the  naked  and  tame 
theory  of  equality  and  similitude  !  " 

The  editors  of  Tlie  Lancet,  while  expressing  agreement  with 
much  of  what  Dr.  Shaw  says,  do  not  accept  his  dictum  that  the 
resemblances  between  the  male  mind  and  the  female  mind 
are  inherent  and  absolute,  while  the  differences  are  artificial  or 
accidental.     They  say  : 

"We  are  not  quite  sure  of  the  entire  correctness  of  this  view  of 
the  case,  because  it  is  obvious  that  maternity  is  an  essentially 
feminine  function  ;  and  we  regard  the  most  marked  and  character- 
istic differences  between  the  sexes  as  being  mainly  attributable  to 
its  requirements.  It  may  be  said  of  the  female  animal  generally 
that,  when  she  has  young,  she  does  not  cue  whose  dinner  she 
takes  with  which  to  feed  them,  and  this  statement,  while  it  ceases 
to  apply  to  the  lower  animals  as  soon  as  the  young  have  become 

able  to  shin  lor  themselves,  is  true  or  nearly  so  throughout  the 
whole  lives  ol  women  and  materially  modifies  both  their  standards 
of  right  and  wrong  and  their  attitude  toward  the  rest  of  mankind. 
As  a  sixpence  iaw  be  SO  held  as  to  shut  out  the  view  ol  the  sun.  so 
a  child,  even    when  grown  to  maturity,  is  often  an  effective  screen 

against  considerations  which  would  otherwise  be  of  overwhelming 
importance  or  intensity.  The  greal  lady  who  urges  the  appoint 
ment  ol  Algy  or  Reggie  to  some  important  military  command  is 
not  so  destitute  ol  imagination  as  to  be  unable  to  picture  to  herself 
the  disasters  which  may  be  caused  by  his  inefficiency  ;  nor  is  she, 
as  a  rule,  so  stupid  as  to  be  under  any  delusion  with  regard  to  his 
fitness  for  the  lunction  which  she  exerts  herself  to  secure  lor  him  ; 
but  he  is  her  Algy  or  her  Reggie,  ami  she  therefore  desires  that 
he  should  be  placed  in  a  distinguished  position,  while  she  trusts  to 
luck  and  the  chapter  of  accidents  lo  preserve  him  from  disastrous 
eclipse.      His  lather,  in  a  general  way,  would  be  likely    to  take   an 

entirely  different  view  of  the  position  and  its  requirements." 


THE  "ELECTRIC  GUN"  AGAIN 

THE  reappearance  of  the  plan  to  throw  projectiles  by  electric 
power — this  time  in  England — elicits  a  sarcastic  word  of 
comment  from  The  Western  ElectJ'ician  (Chicago,  May  2).  Most 
of  the  scientific  journals  do  not  notice  it  at  all.  Says  the  paper 
just  named : 

"An  old  friend  presents  itself  in  the  electric  gun,  which  is  at- 
tracting some  attention  in  the  English  papers.  This  time  the 
claim  is  no  modest  One.  The  gun  is  to  hurl  a  projectile  weighing 
2,000  pounds  to  a  distance  of  300  miles.  The  inventor,  or  shall  we 
say  the  reinventor,  is  Mr.  W.  S.  Simpson,  'the  well-known  English 
metallurgist.'  Mr.  Simpson  has  great  faith  in  this  gun.  He  is 
quoted  in  a  London  paper  as  follows  : 

"'Electricity  has  not  been  used  in  this  special  direction  yet ;  its 
possibilities  are  so  great  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  suggest  when 
or  where  its  application  will  reach  perfection.  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  limit  to  the  powers  of  electricity.  It  is  quite  as  easy  for  my 
weapon  to  project  50  shells  of  500  pounds  each  per  minute  as  to 
throw  50  of  50  pounds  each,  and  to  drop  a  shot  at  100  miles  dis- 
tance as  at  100  yards;  distance  is  practically  no  object.  Its  cost 
will  be  cheaper  than  the  existing  artillery,  while  its  life  will  be  at 
least  a  hundred  times  longer  than  the  best  weapons  now  in  use. ' 

"Mr.  Simpson  is  right  in  one  thing:  electricity  has  never  been 
used  as  the  propelling  force  in  guns.  He  might  have  added  that, 
altho  the  theory  was  broached  twenty  years  ago  or  more  and  has 
cropped  up  at  intervals  since,  it  has  never  had  any  practical  de- 
velopment, simply  because  it  won't  work.  The  'electric  gun'  is 
only  another  of  the  widely  heralded  newspaper  inventions  that  are 
merely  '  iridescent  dreams.'  " 


CHANGES  OF  LEVEL  ON  THE  EARTH'S 

SURFACE 

WE  are  familiar  with  the  idea  of  great  upheavals  in  past  geo- 
logic ages,  and  we  know  that  sudden  alterations  of  level 
accompany  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions,  but  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  the  earth's  crust  is  still  adjusting  itself  and  that  it  is 
slowly  rising  and  falling  all  over  the  globe.  Recent  measurements 
show  this  very  clearly,  and  it  is  expected  that  systematic  observa- 
tions of  changes  of  level  will  now  be  made  regularly  in  all  civil- 
ized countries  every  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  Says  a  writer  in 
Cosmos  (Paris,  March  28) : 

"The  International  Geological  Congress  held  at  Vienna  in  1903 
requested  the  International  Association  of  Academies  to  decide 
that  precise  measurements  of  level  should  be  taken  in  various  coun- 
tries. Repeated  at  long  intervals,  these  should  reveal  the  move- 
ments of  the  earth's  surface  that  may  still  be  taking  place.  The 
director-general  of  leveling  in  France.  Charles  Lallemand,  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  publication  of  a  preliminary  report  on  the 
question.  He  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  these  movements  are 
undeniable;  besides  apparent  motions  due  to  systematic  errors  in 
observation,  measurements  of  high  precision  made  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  Japan  have  shown  that  the  surface  has  changed  in 
elevation  by  amounts  varying  from  1  to  90  centimeters  [}4  inch  to 
3  feet]. 

"We  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  sea-level  is  not  absolutely 
fixt.  At  litest  the  average  level  of  the  Atlantic  fell,  between  1851 
and  1871,  at  the  rate  of  2  millimeters  [^  inch]  a  year;  after  1S71 
the  level  ceased  to  fall,  and  then  rose  at  the  same  rate.  The  move- 
ment would  seem  to  be  an  undulatory  one  of  very  long  period  in 
the  mass  of  the  ocean.  These  geodesic  observations  are  quite  in 
accord  with  the  geological  observations  of  numerous  authors  and 
particularly  with  those  of  L.  Cayeux, 

"The  interest  of  such  investigations  is  undeniable,  but  because 
of  the  complexity  and  slight  amount  of  earth-movements,  there  is 
a  great  risk  that  the  measurements  will  be  influenced  by  systematic 
errors.  Il  seems  difficult,  save  in  special  cases,  to  observe  with 
certainty  changes  ol  less  than  7  centimeters  [3  inches].  It  will  be 
necessary  for  each  country  to  repeat  two  or  three  times  a  century 
its  measurement  of  levels  along  certain  properly  chosen  lines  of 
its  fundamental  system." — Translation  made  for THE  LITERARY 

Digest. 
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A  TELLTALE  FOR  BRIDGE  WEAKNESSES 

AN  instrument  for  measuring  deflection  and  strain  on  loaded 
bridges  and  other  structures,  which  has  recently  been  put  on 
the  market  in  this  country,  is  described  in  The  Engineering  Digest 
(New  York,  May).  The  wide  range  of  application  of  this  instru- 
ment, together  with  the  value  of  the  records  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  its  use,  says  the  writer,  makes  it  indispensable  in  the 


I 
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testing  of  bridges  and  similar  structures.  The  single  fact  that  the 
deflection  of  abridge  is  generally  regarded  as  the  factor  which  de- 
cides the  length  of  its  life  shows  the  value  of  an  instrument  of  this 
character.  According  to  this  paper  it  consists  essentially  of  an 
amplifying  lever  movable  around  a  horizontal  axis  and  receiving, 
by  means  of  a  stirrup,  a  rod,  and  steel  wire,  the  motion  to  be  re- 
corded.    We  read : 

"  The  extremity  of  the  long  arm  carries  a  special  pen  which  traces 
the  curve  on  a  chart  carried  by  a  recording  cylinder  made  to  turn 
regularly  by  means  of  clockwork.  The  short  arm  of  the  lever  is 
fitted  with  steel  bearings  having  conical  holes  corresponding  to  the 
amplifying  ratios,  20,  10,  2,  and  2.5. 

"  The  short  arm  of  the  lever  is  moved  by  means  of  a  rod  which 
is  in  operative  connection  with  the  roadway  by  means  of  a  wire, 
specially  stretched  to  avoid  oscillations.  For  recording  the  de- 
flection of  a  beam  the  instrument  is  preferably  placed  in  the  road- 
way. When  a  vertical  deflection  is  to  be  recorded  the  lower  end 
of  the  wire  is  anchored  to  the  earth  and  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
roadway  itself ;  the  recording  being  obtained  by  a  relative  move- 
ment, the  wire  playing  the  part  of  a  fixt  rod.  For  measuring  a 
horizontal  deflection  a  fixt  point  is  established  at  the  level  of  the 
roadway,  the  wire  being  attached  to  a  spiral  spring  in  connection 
with  the  upper  level  of  the  roadway,  and  two  anchorages  in  the 
earth.  The  fixt  point  thus  serves  to  operate  the  recording  instru- 
ment. By  means  of  other  arrangements,  direct  records  of  deflec- 
tions or  displacements,  measured  not  from  the  earth  or  the  anchor- 
age, but  relative  to  the  structure  itself,  can  be  obtained,  as,  for 
example,  the  deflection  of  the  center  of  a  beam  referred  to  its 
supports." 


FAITH  AND  THE  FOURTH  DIMENSION 

UNDER  this  heading  an  address  delivered  to  students  of 
Columbia  University  by  Prof.  Harold  Jacoby,  of  the  chair  of 
astronomy  in  that  institution,  is  printed  in  Popular  Astronony 
(Northfield,  Minn.,  May).  Professor  Jacoby  asserts  that  astrono- 
mers and  mathematicians  believe  that  the  ordinary  or  Euclidean 
astronomy  corresponds  with  the  facts  of  nature,  altho  our  power  of 
measuring  angles  is  not  precise  enough  to  enable  us  to  prove  it. 
Scientific  men  therefore  as  well  as  religious  believers  must,  he 
says,  rely  on  faith.       Professor  Jacoby  begins  by  saying  that  on 


many  young  men  the  so-called  "exact  "  sciences  exercise  a  sort  of 
fascination,  because  their  truths  seem  to  admit  of  complete  logical 
proof.     He  goes  on  : 

"  But  the  whole  range  of  science  contains  nothing  more  firmly 
founded  on  irrefragible  reasoning  than  the  simple  propositions  of 
elementary  geometry.  .  .  .  In  the  year  1830  Nikolai  Lobachevsky, 
son  of  a  Russian  peasant,  put  forth  his  epoch-marking  proof  that 
the  well-known  propositions  of  elementary  geometry  are  not  neces- 
sarily true,  that  Euclid's  demonstrations  are  not  in  accord  with 
the  extreme  requirements  of  rigid  logic.  For  instance,  you  all 
remember  the  well-known  theorem  of  elementary  geometry  con- 
cerning the  sum  of  three  angles  of  a  triangle.  Lobachevsky  built 
up  and  published  a  complete  system  of  geometry  in  which  this 
proposition  does  not  occur,  and  in  which  this  proposition  is  not  true. 

"  If  we  accept  the  principles  of  inductive  science  there  is  but  one 
way  to  test  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  theorem  of  the  angles.  It 
is  necessary  to  experiment,  to  make  actual  measurements  upon  an 
actual  triangle.  But  real  measurements  can  never  be  accurate  ab- 
solutely. They  all  depend  ultimately  upon  fallible  human  senses 
and  more  or  less  defective  instruments  made  by  fallible  human 
hands.  Slight  errors  of  observation  always  occur ;  these  render 
results  uncertain ;  it  is  possible  to  prove  by  observation  that  the 
angle  theorem  is  very  nearly  true,  but  not  that  it  is  true.  It  may 
even  be  that  the  divergence  from  truth  might  show  itself  in  an  in- 
creasing degree  if  it  were  possible  to  execute  our  measurments 
upon  very  large  triangles.  Even  astronomy  is  limited  to  measure- 
ments made  from  the  earth  :  possibly,  if  we  could  go  forth  into 
the  profound  depths  of  space  ;  if  we  could  bridge  the  distance  by 
which  we  are  sundered  from  the  stars  ;  if  we  might  even  pass  be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  visible  sky  and  push  our  mighty  triangle 
to  the  very  fringe  of  the 
invisible  universe — possi- 
bly then,  and  then  only, 
could  we  make  evident 
the  truth. 

"Now  this  idea  of  Lo- 
bachevsky involves  a  re- 
vision of  our  notions  con- 
cerning space  :  his  idea 
can  hold  only  in  a  space 
different  from  that  we 
have  inherited  from  Eu- 
clid. Lobachevsky's  is 
space  of  four  dimensions. 
For  my  present  purpose 
it  is  not  necessary  to  ex- 
plain in  detail  or  to  un- 
derstand fully  the  mys- 
terious fourth  dimension. 
Regard  it,  if  you  will,  as 
a  mere  figment  of  math- 
ematical imagination  ;  the 
fact  remains  that  science 
to-day  knows  not,  and  can 
not  ascertain  without  im- 
possible experimentation, 
whether  Euclidean  geom- 
etry is  a  truth. 

"  But  we  all  believe  our 
geometry  ;  none  credit  as 
real  the  half-ridiculous 
phenomena  of  an  imagi- 
nary fourth  dimension. 
Astronomers  study  the 
skies  ;  physicists  theorize 
in  their  laboratories  ;  all 
believe  in  ordinary  com- 
mon -  sense  geometry. 
Therefore  is  it  possible 
for  science,  like  religion, 
to  believe  something  not 
logically  proven.  Sci- 
ence to-day  has  attained  only  to  the  portal  of  knowledge; 
when  her  forces  shall  have  stormed  the  citadel,  when  she  shall 
stand  upon  the  deepest  foundation-stone  of  truth  attainable  by  man, 
she  will  find,  surely,  that  stone  bedded  upon  some  kind  of  faith, 
some  belief  outside  the  domain  of  rigid  logic." 
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ARCHITECTURAL  POSSIBILITIES  OF 
CONCRETE 

CONCRETE  as  a  structural  material   is  very  old,  we   are  re- 
minded by  II.  Toler   Booraem  in  an  article  contributed  to 
The  Architectural  Record  (New  York.  April) — witness  the  exten- 
e  use  of  it  made  by  the  ancient  Romans.      Its  modern  employ- 
ment in  connection  with  iron  rods  or  bars   we  owe  to  the   French. 
Ten  years  ago,  says  Mr.  Booraem,  they  were  building  structures 
onsiderable  size  oi  concrete,  in  which  were  embedded  iron  rods 
or  mesh  so  disposed   in  walls,  girders,  and  other  structural  mem- 
bers  as  to  supply  the  tensile  strength  that  concrete  lacks.     He 
goes  on  : 

"Since  then  this  principle  has  been  worked  out  with  great  pre- 
cision of  detail,  both  scientifically  and  commercially.  Tho  the 
science  is  still  young,  it  is  practical  to  apply  it  to  the  entire  frame 
of  a  building — columns,  piers,  roof,  girders,  and  beams,  as  well 
as  walls. 

"One  thing  is  at  once  strikingly  apparent,  namely,  the  much 
greater  slenderness  of  the  construction  as  compared  to  masonry. 
Walls  may  be  thinner  and  spans  of  girders  longer  than  we  are  used 
to  seeing.  Steel-frame  construction  has,  to  be  sure,  accustomed 
us  to  much  of  this,  particularly  as  to  slender  verticals.  But  this 
is  quite  a  reversal  of  the  usual  conception  of  concrete,  as  massive 
and  inert,  which  it  is,  to  be  sure,  when  used  alone.  So  concrete 
must  be  considered  from  now  on  as  a  material  with  essentially 
new  functions  and  possibilities  of  expression. 

"First  of  its  characteristics  as  an  architectural  material  is  its 
plasticity.  Technical  language  adopts  the  term  '  pouring  into  the 
forms,' which  concisely  implies  the  impressionable  nature  of  the 
medium,  while  it  describes  the  actual  method  of  emplacement. 
Such  material  calls  naturally  for  molded,  flowing  forms  growing 
out  of  the  body  material,  in  contrast  to  the  principle  of  detachment 
of  forms  and  the  putting  together  of  them  in  small  units,  which 
ideas  govern  architectural  construction  and  ornament  in  stone. 

"  Concrete  structure  is  not  merely  plastic  and  lending  itself  to 
treatment  in  large  masses ;  it  is  monolithic.  This  is  the  second 
characteristic  of  general  import,  carrying  with  it  the  distinction  we 
have  just  noted.  The  indication  of  joints  is  of  course  illogical, 
because  such  would  be  merely  a  pretense  of  what  does  not  actually 
exist. 

"  Furthermore,  in  dealing  logically  with  concrete  we  must  revise 
many  of  our  most  deeply  seated  notions  regarding  stability.  Two 
motives  are  fundamentally  concerned  with  all  architecture  :  the 
one  is  the  pier  or  column  and  lintel,  the  other  the  arch,  with  its 
inferences  of  thrusts  and  balanced  equipoise.  Concrete,  to  be 
sure,  does  not  suppress  these  elements  of  construction,  but  func- 
tional relations  of  the  component  parts  are  altered  by  the  fact  that 
not  only  are  the  base,  shaft,  and  cap  fused  in  one,  but  the  lintel  or 
the  arch  itself  becomes  practically  one  uniform  mass  with  the  pier 
by  virtue  of  the  interwoven  reenforcement.  In  consequence,  the 
meaning  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  conventional  order,  which 
has  maintained  its  integrity  from  the  days  of  Athens  to  our  own, 
disappears  in  monolithic  construction.  The  capital  may  remain, 
at  least  in  the  abstract  ;  some  indication  being  announced  of  weight 
concentrated  and  supported.  And  the  capital  is  always  a  spot 
proper  to  emphasize  by  the  use  of  some  ornament.  Architrave 
and  Frieze  have  no  separate  identity,  tho,  if  the  expression  of 
monolithic  form  is  rightly  interpreted.  A  projecting  cornice,  of 
COUrse,  has  perfed  reason  ;   ill  the    moldings   that   should  compose 

it,  however,  modillions  or  brackets  have  no  logical  place.  A  con- 
crete arch,  not  being  composed  of  voussoirs  and  key-block,  should 
not  present  a  pretense^ of  them  by  indicating  imaginary  joints. 
A  chamfer  molding  is  about  the  extent  of  articulation  which  should 
be  allowed,  tho  the  crown  may  be  chosen  with  propriety  as  a  pi 
for  enrichment,  if  this  is  wanted  for  its  value  in  a  scheme  ol  orna- 
ment and  if  the  convention  of  a  wedged  and  functional  key  is 
avoided." 

<  >ur  attention  is  called   by   the   writer   Id   the   novel   slenderness 

and  great  beauty  of  line  in  the  arched  forms  to  which  reenforced 
concrete  ma}  be  adapted,  particularly  in  bri  >ik.     In  general 

construction,  he  says,  the  tendency  is  to  long  spans  and  segmental 
..I  elliptical  sections.     In  speaking  of  the  arch,  it  must  be  remem- 
ourse,  that   the  fundamental  distinction  between  arch 


and  beam  or  lintel  really  disappears  in  concrete  construction. 
With  reenforced  concrete  the  only  principle  of  importance  that 
differentiates  a  curved  form  of  span  from  a  beam  is  that  of  the 
strain  line  for  the  particular  loads,  which,  in  turn,  determines  the 
curve  of  the  arch.  Such  an  arch  is  really  a  curved  truss,  and  the 
arch,  as  understood  in  masonry,  does  not  really  exist  in  reenforced 
concrete.     We  read  further  : 

"Arched  or  domed  roofs  and  various  forms  of  vaulting  are  prac- 
tical possibilities  of  reenforced  concrete,  tho  the  occasions  that 
permit  of  ceilings  of  such  character  and  in  durable  materials  are 
rare. 

"It  will  be  seen  from  these  tendencies  that  logical  form,  as  it 
may  be  exprest  architecturally  in  concrete,  makes  for  severity  and 
simplicity.  In  all  former  styles  the  emphasis  of  joint  lines  has 
been  a  favorite  mode  of  expression.  In  this  new  material  plain 
surface  must  be  mostly  depended  upon.  Conventional  form,  as  it 
has  been  handed  down  to  us,  is  permeated  with  the  feeling  of  the 
cutter's  tools.  One  sees  this  in  the  straight  lines  and  sharpness  of 
moldings  and  in  clear-cut  carving.  Concrete  ornament  should 
show  evidences  of  modeling  rather  than  sculpturesque  quality. 
Line  has  diminished  in  importance,  surface  and  color  have  gained. 
Mechanically  as  well  as  esthetically,  the  elaborate  forms  of  stone 
architecture,  heavily  projected  and  accurately  finished,  are  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  concrete  and  the  methods  used  in  its 
erection. 

"  Since  so  much  that  has  seemed  positively  essential  to  design, 
at  least  for  all  large  problems  where  formal  elaboration  is  called 
for,  is  denied  the  concrete  designer,  he  must  evidently  either  veneer 
the  structure  with  other  materials  in  the  same  unrelated  manner  as 
is  done  with  a  steel  frame,  or  must  seek  other  sources  of  inspira- 
tion. A  motive  prolific  in  opportunities  is  offered  in  the  use  of 
faience  and  tile.  Pattern  is  the  natural  form  of  enrichment  for 
fiat  surface,  and  nothing  is  more  consistently  in  harmony  with  the 
unmechanic  and  plastic,  tho  durable,  surface  of  concrete  than  cer- 
amic tile  and  faience.  The  tile  may  be  modeled  in  low  relief,  or, 
again,  may  be  mosaic  inlays  of  colored  marbles  or  terra-cottas  in 
geometric  patterns.  The  quality  of  the  concrete  surface  permits 
an  expression  of  the  hand-made  rather  than  of  the  mechanically 
finished." 


FOG-PREVENTION — Suggestions  of  ways  in  which  fogs  may  be 
prevented  or  dispersed  are  made  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  in  the  en- 
gineering supplement  to  The  Tunes  (London).  Fogs  in  cities  are 
largely  due,  he  says,  to  harmful  gases  in  the  atmosphere,  such  as 
carbon  and  sulfur  dioxid  ;  also  to  products  of  incomplete  combus- 
tion. These  may  be  largely  done  away  with  by  improved  fire- 
places, intelligent  stoking,  special  boiler  appliances,  etc.  The 
author,  however,  suggests  that  coal  consumption  may  ultimately 
have  to  be  prohibited  within  large  cities.      lie  writes  : 

"The  real  and  ultimate  remedy  is  not  to  allow  the  importation 
of  coal  at  all  into  a  large  town,  but  to  have  it  converted  into  par- 
tially purified  gas  outside.  It  would  thereby  become  possible  to 
do  away  with  the  conveyance,  by  road  or  rail,  of  fuel  in  the  solid 
form  altogether;  and  to  depend  upon  the  How  of  gas  through 
pipes  laid  down  for  the  purpose.  The  gas  could  be  made  at  the 
coal-pits  without  any  locomotion  ^\  coal.  It  can  he  made  in  such 
a  way  as  to  economize  the  valuable  products  of  distillation,  and  to 
give  a  useful  kind  of  coke  ;  and  then  the  non-illuminating  heating 
gas  thus  provided,  after  such  a  minimum  of  purification  as  may 
be  thought  sufficient,  can  be  forced  along  immense  mains  to  the 
distant  towns,  just  as  water  is  now  supplied." 

Says  The  Engineering  Digest  (New  York,  March)  in  further 
comment  on  Sir  (Mixer's  plan  : 

"The  above  suggestions  deal  with  the  matter  of  prevention  of 
tow  n  fog.  (  ountry  mists  and  sea  fogs,  he  believes,  may  be  due  to 
the  electrification  of  the  atmosphere.  Normally  the  air  is  nega- 
tively charged,  but  when  the  atmospheric  potential  becomes  posi- 
tive, the  result  may.  according  to  the  author,  be  a  condensation  of 
the  moisture  present.  He  suggests  the  discharge  of  high-tension 
electricity,  of  negative  sign,  into  the  air  on  a  large  scale.  This 
may  possibly  have  the  effect  k(  dissipating  fog.  In  a  small  labor- 
atory experiment  it  had  the  effect  of  condensing  smoke  into  black 
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snow  and  mist  into  rain.  What  the  effect  of  such  discharge  on  a 
large  scale  would  be  can  not  be  predicted,  but  it  will  surely  be 
tried  before  long." 


A  NEW  SOLUTION  OF  AN  OLD  PROBLEM 

O  TEREOSCOPIC  vision — the  impression  of  relief  in  a  picture, 
^  making  objects  "  stand  out  "  as  they  do  in  nature  when  viewed 
with  both  eyes — has  been  obtained  in  various  ways,  but  in  all  of 
them  the  picture  or  pictures  must  be  viewed  through  some  kind  of 
optical  apparatus.  It  has  remained  for  a  French  physicist  to  de- 
vise a  kind  of  picture  that  will  give  this  impression  to  the  naked  eye. 
His  ingenious  invention  is  described  and  explained  in  La  Nature 
(Pari£,  March  21)  by  A.  Detoeuf,  who  says  : 

"Photography  gives  an  exact  image  of  nature,  but  one  entirely 
without  relief.  The  photographic  image  is  only  the  projection,  on 
a  plane,  of  the  object  represented,  and  the  notion  of  distance, 
depth,  and  relief  is  given  solely  by  the  relative  size  of  objects  and 
the  form  and  intensity  of  shadows.  This  is  insufficient,  for  our 
eyes  possess  other  and  more  powerful  means  of  observing  relief 
in  natural  objects. 

"The  best  of  these  depends  on  binocular  vision.  The  two  eyes 
observe  from  two  slightly  different  points  of  view,  and  thus  per- 
ceive the  same  object  in  two  slightly  different  aspects,  certain 
parts  hid  from  one  eye  being  seen  by  the  other,  and  inversely ;  the 
apparent  contours  are  not  perfectly  identical,  and  this  serves  to 
give  us  the  impression  of  relief. 

"When  the  object  is  quite  near,  the  difference  of  the  two  aspects 
is  greater  and  the  appearance  of  relief  becomes  more  evident ;  at 
the  same  time  the  eyes  are  forced  to  converge  toward  the  point  ob- 
served, and  the  necessary  muscular  effort  is  another  measure  of  the 
distance.  Finally,  each  eye  by  itself  ...  is  susceptible  of  'ac- 
commodation,' that  is  to  say,  of  giving  to  its  crystalline  lens  an 
arbitrary  curvature  so  as  to  focus  the  object  of  vision  directly  on 
the  retina,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  distance.  This  new  muscu- 
lar effort  also  assists,  in  what  may  be  called  a  subconscious  way,  in 
judgment  of  the  distance  of  objects. 

"Of  these  three  criteria  .  .  .  the  first  is  the  most  important,  .  .  . 
and  it  has  been  utilized  in  the  classic  form  of  the  stereoscope.  .  .  . 

"  The  stereoscope  has  two  faults  :  it  requires  two  photographs  of 
necessarily  small  dimensions,  which  must  be  observed  in  relative- 
ly inverse  positions  from  that  in  which  they  were  taken  ;  and  the 
apparatus  is  somewhat  complicated  and  bothersome." 

For  several  years  past  more  practical  solutions  have  been  sought. 
Estanave  has  devised  a  simple  and  convenient  method,  but  it  has 
not  met  with  general  approval.  Both  this  and  other  methods,  re- 
quiring the  use  of  spectacles,  of  colored  glass  or  prisms  of  special 
form,  to  view  the  picture  have  been  described  in  these  columns. 
Estanave's  method  requires  the  use  of  a  specially  ruled  grating  for 
the  observation,  the  stereoscopic  images  having  been  combined  on 
one  plate  by  the  use  of  a  similar  grating.  No  methods  requiring 
special  apparatus  to  view  the  picture  are  likely  to  compete  with  the 
old  form  of  stereoscope.  A  new  method  which  requires  no  special 
device  at  all  has  recently  been  invented  by  Lippmann,  who  is  also 
known  as  the  author  of  what  is  considered  by  many  physicists  the 
only  system  of  true  color  photography,  the  others  being  simply 
methods  of  making  colored  pictures  with  the  aid  of  photography. 
Lippmann's  method  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Detoeuf: 

"The  problem  was  this  :  To  find  an  image  such  that  each  eye, 
observing  it,  will  be  forced  to  regard  it  in  the  aspect  under  which 
it  would  see  the  real  object  itself.     The  solution  is  as  follows  : 

"  Lippmann  uses  a  plate  formed  of  tiny  globules  of  collodion  or 
some  other  refracting  substance,  placed  close  together  so  as  to 
cover  the  whole  surface.  ,  .  .  These  globules  are  about  \  milli- 
meter [Ti-  inch]  in  diameter;  their  anterior  faces  have  the  shape 
of  a  spherical  knob  or  cap.  The  rays  of  light  from  any  direction 
passing  through  this  surface  converge  to  a  focus,  and  the  divers 
foci  lie  on  the  surface  of  a  small  sphere.  The  posterior  face  of 
each  globule  is  so  shaped  as  to  coincide  with  this  focal  sphere. 
Any  point  M,  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  globule  that  is  very 
great  compared  with  its  diameter  [even  8  inches  would  be  1,000 
times  this  diameter],  sends  to  it  rays  that  are  practically  parallel 


and  converge  at  a  point  ///  of  the  focal  sphere.  Thus  on  this  sphere 
are  formed  images  of  all  the  objects  placed  before  the  plate.  If 
the  back  surface  of  each  globule  is  covered  with  a  sensitized  film. 
a  clearly  defined  photographic  image  will  be  produced  upon  each, 
as  in  a  tiny  camera.  This  image  may  be  developed  either  as  a 
positive  or  a  negative. 

"  Suppose  we  fix  the  image  and  illuminate  it  strongly.  As  the 
point  in  is  the  image  of  M,  if  ///  were  the  object,  M  would  be  the 
image.  Thus  all  rays  from  m  will  form  a  conical  sheaf  whose 
apex  will  be  at  M  and  whose  base  will  be  the  rear  face  of  the 
globule. 

"The  point  in  can  therefore  be  seen  only  when  the  eye  of  the 
observer  is  on  this  sheaf,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  straight  line  mM, 
The  point  M  will  form  an  image  in  each  globule,  but  the  eye  at  O 
will  see  only  one  of  these  images,  that  at  ;//,  situated  on  the 
straight  line  OM.  Likewise  it  will  see  only  the  image  //'  of 
another  point  M',  and  so  of  any  object  it  will  see  only  a  single 
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DIAGRAM   OF   LIPPMANN'S   STEREOSCOPIC    PLATE. 

image  rigorously  symmetric  with  that  which  it  would  see  by  direct 
vision  [but  made  up  of  tiny  partial  image  in  the  separate  globules]. 
If  the  eye  changes  its  position  the  image  will  change,  but  will  re- 
main always  identical  with  what  would  be  seen  in  direct  vision. 
.  .  .  This  requires,  it  should  be  noted,  no  apparatus  at  all.  .  .  . 
The  image  is  turned  upside  down,  but  this  is  easily  remedied. 
Relief  is  preserved,  for  each  eye  perceives  the  image  that  it  would 
see  in  nature.     The  sensation  is  the  same  as  in  direct  vision." 

The  writer  notes  at  this  point  that  there  is,  however,  aruimpor- 
tant  difference  between  the  image  thus  observed  and  that  in  natural 
vision.  The  image  being  not  real  but  virtual,  that  is,  formed  by 
converging  and  not  by  diverging  rays,  the  movements  of  the  eye  in 
focusing  or  "accommodation  "  are  different  from  the  natural  ones. 
These  might  perhaps  be  specially  acquired,  but  the  inventor  has 
made  them  unnecessary  by  placing  a  second  prepared  plate,  with 
its  tiny  globules,  in  front  of  the  first,  which  alters  the  paths  of  the 
rays  in  the  required  directions.  The  mechanical  difficulties  of  the 
plan  have,  it  would  appear,  been  skilfully  overcome.  Says  Mr. 
Detoeuf : 

"It  may  be  imagined  that  the  realization  of  this  plan  is  very 
difficult.  We  must  have  a  layer  of  collodion  or  celluloid  of  very 
constant  thickness,  and  perfectly  regulated,  molded  on  each  face 
so  as  to  form  the  little  globules  described  above  ;  the  neighboring 
globules  must  be  separated  with  an  opaque  substance,  so  that  the 
most  oblique  rays  may  not  pass  from  one  globule  into  another  and 
thereby  cause  trouble.  Lippmann  has  effected  this  by  using 
Chinese  ink,  since  ordinary  ink  is  dissolved  by  the  collodion. 
Finally,  the  microscopic  photographs  obtained  must  have  suffi- 
cient relative  clearness  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  details  must  be  distinct, 
and  Lippmann's  chief  work  has  been  directed  to  this  point. 

"The  first  trials  were  made  with  a  very  rudimentary  molding  of 
the  front  face  of  the  plate,  the  rear  face  being  left  plane.  The 
results  were  very  satisfactory.  In  another  experiment  small  glob- 
ules of  glass  were  strewn  on  an  ordinary  photographic  plate  and 
the  success  in  this  case  was  as  great  as  could  be  expected." — Trans- 
lation made  for The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


SOCIALISM  NOT  CHRISTIAN 

Till,  prominence  given  to  the  discussion  of  Socialism  in  these 
days  makes  it  desirable  that  people  entertain  clear  ideas 
upon  the  fundamental  principles  involved.  Particularly  is  this  the 
case  when  Socialism  is  considered  in  its  relation  to  Christianity. 
"  It  is  possible  to  define  Socialism  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  only 
consistent,  but  identical,  with  the  earthly  mission  of  Christianity." 
points  out  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  F.  Horton,  of 
London.  In  that  case  we  shall  have  a  social 
organization  in  which  "all  men"s  good  is 
each  man's  rule" — a  condition  better  de- 
scribed, thinks  this  writer,  as  "Christian  So- 
cialism." Socialism  as  an  economic  theory 
and  the  Christian  religion  are  thus  seen  to 
agree  in  certain  aims,  but  in  the  method 
adopted  to  realize  those  aims,  the  writer  goes 
on  to  say.  "  it  can  not  be  said  chat  Christianity 
has  even  passed  an  opinion  on  the  doctrine 
of  State  Socialism."  Not  only  were  Karl 
Marx  and  the  early  German  Socialists  "ma- 
terialistic," taking  no  account  of  spiritual 
values,  it  is  asserted,  but  it  is  true  to-day  that 
Socialism  confines  its  view  to  this  earthly 
life  and  to  the  material  conditions  of  well- 
being."  Dr.  Horton,  who  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  English  Congregationalism,  gives  his 
views  in  The  Christian  CoDiHionuiealth  (Lon- 
don), the  organ  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Campbell,  the 
champion  of  Christian  Socialism  in  England. 
We  read  : 


KOIiliRT    K.    HORTON 


"The  term  Socialism  has  ...   its  scientific 
meaning.      In    that    scientific     sense  it    is    a 

very  definite  economic  theory  with  corresponding  political  pro- 
posals. It  was  made  in  the  first  instance  by  a  very  solid 
thinker  in  Germany — Karl  Marx.  The  doctrine  of  Marx  was 
that  by  the  inevitable  process  of  evolution  the  next  step  of 
human  development  will  be  that  the  material  and  means  of  pro- 
duction will  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  commonwealth 
for  the  good  of  all.  The  state  will  own  the  land  and  the  capital, 
and  it  will  therefore  assume  the  control  of  the  industries  and  as  a 
necessary  result  will  have  the  control  of  individual  life,  determin- 
ing what  men  shall  do  and  what  their  reward  shall  be.  This  defi- 
nition of  Socialism  happened  to  be  advocated  by  Karl  Marx  and 
a  number  of  German  Socialists  who  were  in  direct  antagonism  to 
religion,  and  particularly  Christianity.  That  was  really  an  acci- 
dent. It  might  be,  and  in  England  at  the  present  moment  it  actu- 
ally is  the  case,  that  men  believe  in  State  Socialism  and  yet  are 
Christians.  Therefore  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  State  So- 
cialism has  just  as  much  and  just  as  little  to  do  with  Christianity 
.is  .my  other  great  politfcal  or  economic  conception,  such  as  liber- 
alism or  conservatism,  tree  trade  or  tariff  reform.  State  Social- 
ism is  a  practical  proposal  based  on  a  theory  of  economic  develop. 
tnenl  lor  realizing  a  social  constitution  which  many  Christians 
desire,  and  if  Christians  believe  that  this  is  the  way  of  realizing  the 
Kingdom  of  God  they  should  feel  that  the  Socialist  method  is  ap- 
proved by  their  Master.  But  observe  this:  No  one  is  entitled  to 
say  that  Christianity  enjoins  that  method.  .And  still  less  is  any 
our  entitled  to  say  that  those  who  do  not  believe  in  that  method 
are   to   be    unchi  istiani/cd.       To    identify    State    Socialism    with 

Christianity  is  not  only  a  confusion  of  ideas,  but  it  must  have  a 
disastrous  effect.  We  are  no  more  justified  in  identifying  Chris- 
tianity with  the  principles  of  Socialism  than  with  the  principles  of 

the  French   Revolution." 

As  to  the    method   by   which    Socialism    proposes   to   realize    its 
end.  continues    Dr.   Horton.   "I  am    not    aware   of   any  pari    oi    the 

s,i\  ings  ol    Jesus  that  would   justify  us  in   saying  that   Christianity 

adopts  thai  method."     Further  ; 


Who  says  that  "  if  Christians  were  more  social- 
ist, Socialists  would  be  more  Christian." 


"  It  is  evident  that  Christianity  is  looking  at  a  different  problem 
and  working  on  different  lines.  To  Socialists  the  material  posses- 
sions are  all-important:  in  Christianity  they  are  secondary.  In 
Socialism  the  great  thing  is  to  work  for  the  I e distribution  of 
wealth.  Christianity's  reply  is.  Beware  of  covetousness.  It  is 
not  therefore  possible  to  maintain  that  Christianity  adopts  the 
economic  method  of  State  Socialism. 

"However  attractive  Socialism  maybe  as  an  ideal,  it  has  not 
yet  been  shown  to  be  possible.  And  even  if  by  a  stretch  of  imag- 
nation  we  grant  that  it  is  possible,  there  are 
grave  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  desirable.  The  more 
you  know  of  the  people  who  call  out  for  So- 
cialism the  more  you  find  that  they  have  not 
a  glimmering  impression  as  to  what  it  means. 
It  would  make  it  certain  that  all  should  get 
their  food,  that  all  should  be  fairly  clothed 
and  housed,  and  that  all  should  have  the 
necessary  conveniences  of  life  ;  but  it  would 
eliminate  personal  freedom  and  check  some 
of  the  noblest  tendencies  in  our  human  nature. 
The  individual  would  have  to  consent  to  be 
merely  a  part  of  a  great  machine.  He  would 
have  to  surrender  the  liberty  for  which  men 
have  struggled  for  centuries.  We  have  to 
ask  whether  a  state  would  be  preferable  where 
you  got  plenty  to  eat,  sufficient  clothes,  and 
where  you  lived  comfortably — at  the  price  of 
liberty.  The  more  I  think  of  it  the  more 
thankful  I  am  that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  before  State  Socialism  is  established 
in  England  I  shall  have  escaped  its  tyranny, 
and  shall  be  in  the  land  of  light  and  liberty 
forever. 

"  Christians  should  be  as  passionately  eager 
to  save  the  people  as  the  Socialist  orator  and 
worker.  Christians  should  feel  the  shame  and 
misery  more  keenly  and  sensitively  than  any 
other  men  on  earth,  because  of  what  Jesus  did  and  does.  They 
should  look  on  the  vast  mass  of  the  people,  those  that  are  dis- 
possest  and  disinherited,  those  that  are  prevented  from  any  hon- 
orable progress  in  life— Christians  should  look  on  these  as  their 
peculiar  care,  as  their  brothers  and  sisters  for  whom  their  Lord 
died.  We  should  not  leave  it  to  Socialists  to  love  these  men  more 
dearly  than  we  do. 

"Socialism  and  Christianity  ought  to  be  better  acquainted  and 
agreed;  there  is  no  great  difference  between  the  principles  at  the 
root  of  both.  Both  long  for  a  better  order  and  better  life  of  man. 
They  might  be  better  agreed  if  they  saw  that  a  reformed  society 
can  not  be  achieved  unless  by  reformed  men,  and  reformed  men 
can  not  be  truly  reformed  unless  they  work  for  a  reformed  so- 
ciety. If  Christians  were  more  socialist,  Socialists  would  be  more 
Christian." 


TOLSTOY  ON  DEATH— Count  Tolstoy,  the  Russian  author, 
celebrates  his  eightieth  birthday  this  summer,  but  expresses  his 
preference  for  death.  The  Paris  Daily  Mail  prints  his  reply  to 
a  friend  who  congratulated  him  recently  on  the  approach  of  his 
birthday,  which  ran  as  follows  :"  It  is  another  happiness  that  I 
await — Death."  In  a  letter  which  is  published  in  the  Paris  Matin 
he  amplifies  this  saying  and  adds  that  all  earthly  life  is  a  dream 
and  that  death  is  the  true  awakening.    This  letter  runs  as  follows  : 

"All  our  life,  from  birth  to  death— is  it  not.  with  all  its  dreams, 
itself  a  dream?  Does  not  our  belief  in  its  reality  spring  solely  and 
entirely  from  our  ignorance  of  any  other  life  more  leal  ?  Our 
earthly  life  is  one  of  the  dreams  of  another  and  more  real  life,  and 
that  other  life  is  a  dream  of  yet  another  life,  and  so  on  ad  infini- 
tum s  even  to  the  last  lite,  the  life  of  Cod. 

"  Death  in  youth  is  as  when  a  man  is  awakened  before  he  has 
slept  full  measure.  Death  in  old  age  is  as  when  a  man  wakes  of 
his  own  accord  alter  good  sleep.     Suicide  is  as  a  nightmare  which 
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a  man  banishes  by  remembering  that  he  is  asleep ;  he  makes  an 
effort,  and  he  wakes. 

"Deep  sleep,  without  dreams,  is  comparable  to  semibestiality. 
It  is  the  sleeper  conscious  of  what  goes  on  around  him,  and  ready 
to  awake  at  any  moment,  who  has  knowledge,  tho  but  vague,  of 
the  life  whence  he  came  and  whither  he  shall  return. 

"Even  in  this  present  dream-life  we  feel  that  which  the  new  life 
will  perhaps  make  real  to  us.  The  earthly  form  in  which  the 
awakening  of  our  knowledge  of  the  true  life  finds  us  appears  as  a 
limitation  to  the  free  development  of  our  spirit.  The  true  life  be- 
gins when  that  limitation  is  removed.  This  idea  embodies  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  which  gives  to  man  the  consciousness  of 
eternal  life. 

"  I  believe  with  all  my  soul  in  what  I  say.  I  feel.  .1  know  with 
certainty  that  in  dying  1  shall  be  happy,  that  I  shall  enter  a  world 
more  real." 


LOSSES  FROM  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

LAST  week  we  published  a  statement  from  a  Roman-Catholic 
source  concerning  nineteen  Protestant-Episcopal  deserters 
to  the  faith  of  Rome  ;  this  week  we  observe  in  a  Protestant-Epis- 
copal organ  some  statements  concerning  the  men  who  come  back 
from  Rome.  "If  there  be  a  highway  to  Rome,"  says  Richmond 
H.  Gesner,  who  is  quoted  by  The  Living  Church  (Milwaukee) 
from  The  Gospel  Messenger,  "there  is  certainly  a  good,  broad  trail 
back  again,  and  the  Romans  know  it."  Writing  for  those  of  his 
own  "lachrymose  brethren"  who  are  "flooding  the  church  papers 
with  letters  on  why  men  go  to  Rome,"  he  begs  them  "*o  wipe  their 
eyes  long  enough  to  read  some  facts,"  which  he  proceeds  to  give  in 
the  following  : 

"  I  regret  that  I  have  not  preserved,  each  year,  the  number  of 
those  who  have  left  Rome  for  a  purer  and  more  primitive  faith. 
In  1890  The  Efiglish  Church  Review  gave  the  names  of  twenty- 
one  priests  who  had  formerly  been  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
In  1895-96  the  Church  of  England  received  eight  priests  from  our 
Latin  sister.  In  1895  the  Church  in  the  United  States  received 
thirty-eight  ministers  of  other  communions,  of  which  number  sev- 
eral were  Roman  priests,  and  in  1897  we  received  twenty-one  minis- 
ters, of  whom  two  were  from  the  Pope's  obedience.  I  doubt  if 
there  has  been  a  year  since  in  which  we  have  not  gained  an  even 
larger  number  from  our  foreign  sister.  Within  the  past  year 
Bishop  Potter  has  received  four  or  five  Roman  clergymen.  I  had 
•occasion  recently  to  bring  this  latter  fact  to  the  attention  of  one  of 
my  Roman  brethren  in  this  city,  and  he  was  not  a  little  astonished 
to  have  the  official  statement  of  these  'versions  put  under  his  eyes. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  Roman  clergy  themselves  do  not  realize  how 
many  they  are  losing.  The  secular  papers  often  do  not  mention 
the  fact,  or,  if  they  do,  tuck  it  away  in  an  obscure  corner.  Such 
facts  do  not  feed  the  vanity  of  Roman  readers.  Some  years  ago 
Father  Elliott,  of  the  Paulist  Order,  being  asked  if  it  were  true 
that  the  Anglican  Church  was  feeder  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  re- 
plied, '  From  my  observation  it  is  not  true  that  the  Anglican  Church 
furnishes  the  largest  number  of  converts.'  If  Father  Elliott  knew 
the  immediate  denominational  ancestry  of  the  converts  he  would 
have  been  even  more  emphatic. 

"  I  wish  our  church  year-books  would  add  a  new  feature  to  their 
bulky  pages.  Let  them  give  each  year  the  number  of  proselytes 
to  Rome,  and  converted  to  the  Church,  with  the  name  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical body  from  which  the  former  came.  The  comparison  will 
prove  interesting,  and  I  venture  the  prediction  that  the  perverts  to 
Rome  will  not  outweigh  the  accessions  to  us.  In  time  it  may  be 
possible  to  discover  the  ecclesiastical  antecedents  of  the  men  who 
leave  us.  That,  too,  would  prove  a  delightful  and  illuminating 
study.  But  the  lapse  of  Romans  is  not  confined  to  their  clergy. 
There  is  not  a  parish  in  the  land  which  does  not  count,  among  its 
laity,  those  who  once  were  Roman  Catholics." 

This  writer  proceeds  to  make  quotations  from  a  Protestant-Epis- 
copal paper  called  The  Pulpit  of  the  Cross  showing  what  he  calls 
"  leaks  in  the  Roman  cistern."     He  says  : 

"On  June  29,  1897,  The  Pulpit  of  the  Cross  made  the  following 
statement :  'The  Bishop  of  Indiana  has  kept  an  account  of  the  re- 


ligious training  and  education  of  those  recently  confirmed  in  his 
diocese,  and,  out  of  a  total  of  471,  those  educated  within  the 
American  Church  were  242,  a  little  more  than  one-half.'  Then 
follows  a  list  of  those  received  from  various  denominations.  The 
Roman  Church  furnishes  twenty-one  of  these  converts.  Upon  this 
fact  the  editor  comments  thus  :  'We  believe  this  average  is  pretty 
generally  maintained  throughout  the  various  dioceses  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  would  indicate  that  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  those 
confirmed  by  our  bishops  are  converts  to  the  American  Church 
from  the  Roman  communion  and  sectarian  bodies.  If  our  Latin 
sister,  instead  of  heralding  from  the  housetops  the  names  and 
number  of  those  who  pass  from  Anglicanism  to  the  obedience  of 
the  Pope,  would  take  note  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  her  own 
children  who  go  astray,  a  goodly  portion  of  whom  find  rest  at  last 
for  their  souls  in  the  Anglican  household,  it  would  be  more  in 
keeping  with  the  old  proverb,  "  People  who  live  in  glass  houses 
shouldn't  throw  stones."  '  I  can  furnish  other  testimony  both  from 
The  Pulpit  of  the  Cross  and  from  Roman-Catholic  sources  to  show 
the  leakage  in  Rome's  supposedly  'tight '  little  house  of  faith." 


COLLEGE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

"  A  \  TK  have  gone  faster  in  freedom"  in  our  modern  life  "than 
*  *  we  have  been  able  to  secure  moral  adjustment,''  thinks 
Prof.  C.  B.  Clark,  of  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  education  in 
Alfred  University.  We  shall  therefore  be  "obliged  to  solve  the 
problem  of  finding  at  least  a  partial  substitute  for  the  restraints  of 
home  life."  The  place  to  locate  this  substitute  he  designates  as 
the  college,  where  some  of  the  most  virulent  symptoms  of  the  con- 
dition noted  are  to  be  observed.  The  universal  freedom,  if  not 
the  license,  of  modern  college  life,  he  observes,  "will  in  the  course 
of  evolution  give  us  a  higher  type  of  self-control  on  the  part  of 
those  who  exercise  voluntary  self-discipline,  yet  we  are  purchasing 
the  results  at  a  fearful  cost  of  ruin."  Moral  and  religious  delin- 
quency characterizes  the  life  of  the  modern  university  so  proverbi- 
ally, he  asserts,  that  reaction  from  the  old  religious  standards  has 
gone  too  far.  He  recalls  the  time  when  the  primary  office  of  a 
college  was  first  the  "conversion"  of  every  student.  Following 
that  came  education.  But  with  few  exceptions,  "confined,  per- 
haps, to  narrow  and  singular  denominations,"  this  state  of  affairs 
has  passed  away.  His  analysis  of  present  conditions,  given  in 
Unity  (Chicago,  May  14),  is  stated  in  these  words : 

"We  read  that  one  university  president  said  that  he  would  not 
dare  to  call  his  three  thousand  students  together  for  compulsory 
religious  exercises  of  the  most  general  character,  since  he  feared 
the  effect  of  such  a  move  upon  the  legislature  and  his  appropria- 
tions. Judging  from  the  practises  generally  followed  in  State  in- 
stitutions and  the  larger  private  universities,  evidently  this  uni- 
versity president  is  not  the  only  one  who  entertains  such  fears. 
The  position  which  has  generally  obtained  seems  to  be  that  of 
non-interference  with  a  student's  religious  and  moral  welfare,  un- 
less his  conduct  becomes  actually  scandalous.  That  higher  edu- 
cation seems  to  be  in  danger  of  swinging  to  an  extreme  of  religious 
indifference  is  still  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  the  creation  of 
the  Religious  P^ducation  Society,  which,  if  we  understand  its  pur- 
pose, is  to  create  in  our  educational  life  a  more  positive  expression 
of  religious  and  moral  appreciation.  There  is  a  more  or  less  gen- 
eral feeling,  too,  among  a  large  proportion  of  our  population,  that 
our  colleges  and  universities  are  hotbeds  of  infidelity.  There  is 
considerable  feeling  that  the  average  college  professor  teaches  a 
more  or  less  disguised  form  of  infidelity,  insinuating  with  his  regu- 
lar instruction  more  or  less  irreligion  and  spiritual  poison.  It  is 
needless  to  say,  here,  that  the  suspicion  that  the  religion  of  an 
educated  man  is  bound  to  be  of  a  questionable  character  is  abso- 
lutely unwarranted  and  unfair.  No  more  genuine  or  sincere  Chris- 
tians c«n  be  found  anywhere  than  among  our  college  professors 
and  instructors  These  men  are,  to  be  sure,  sometimes  not  alto- 
gether orthodox,  but  that  is  no  reproach  to  their  religion.  As  a 
class,  our  university  and  college  professors  are  thoughtful,  reflect- 
ive men,  and  it  is  their  very  sincerity  in  religious  expression  that 
gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  they  are  irreligious." 

Such  conditions  must  be  met  bv  efforts  toward  "the  cultivation 
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and  expression  of  the  religious  nature  in  and  through  college  life 
and  activity."  As  foremost  among  these  agencies  we  read  : 
"Mural  and  religious  culture  must  be  unmistakably  in  evidence  in 
the  lives  of  the  men  and  women  who  compose  the  faculty."  A 
further  means  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  teaching 
Fered.     Thus: 

"  Moral  and  religious  teaching  is  not  incompatible  with  the  high- 
est educational  culture.     Certain   students  are  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  elective  courses  in  Biblical  literature  and  history.     Others 
are  averse  to  courses  of  this  kind.     But  aversion  to  religion  may 
D  he  unconsciously    conquered    by    giving  students  the  righl 
it   of  view.     For  example,  in  the  study  of    the  world's  great 
literature  it  would  seem  that  the  majority  of  college  students  could 
be  brought  to  an  appreciation  of  the  best  portions  of  the  Bible  for 
their  literary  value,  if  for  no  other.     Certainly  it  possesses  rare 
gems  of  loftiest  sentiment,  and,  while  it   would  doubtless  detract 
from  the  ultimate  value  of  the  Bible  to  treat  it  as  literature  merely, 
no  college  teacher  should  he  so  superstitious  as  to  regard  the  Bible 
.1^  too  sacred  to  In1  investigated  as  literature.     Another  subject 
which  is  calculated  to  give  the  student  a  rational,  unprejudiced 
attitude  toward  all  reality  is  the  study  of  history.     An  appreciation 
ol  the  evolution  of  mankind  can  hardly  be  separated  from  the  Bible 
and  the  Church  as  forces  in  civilization.      If  done  in  the  right  man- 
ner, no  harm  can  come  from  instructing  ourselves  and  others  in  the 
false  steps  taken  in  religious  progress,  for,  as  educators,  it  is  not 
ours  to  multiply  devotees  to  any  sect,  but  to  create  a  faithful  de- 
votion to  truth  and  reality,  and  morality   and  religion  are  real. 
Science,  too.  has  its  contribution  to  religion.     The  old  view  re- 
garded them  as  enemies,  and  the  only  hope  of  avoiding  battle  was 
to  build  up  a  'middle  wall  of  partition, '  ruling  that  they  lay  in  ab- 
solute distinct  fields  of  operation.     Deeper  reflection  has  shown  us 
they  are  but  different  aspects  of  the  same  ultimate  and  that  there 
not  only  is  no  quarrel,  but  there  can  be  none  when  their  relations 
are  seen   in  their  true  perspective.     It  was  something  of  a  gain 
when  we  had  ruled  that  science  and  religion  were  not  necessarily 
antagonistic,  but  we  now  go  farther   and  affirm  that  their  goal  is 
the  same,  tho  contemplated  from  different  viewpoints. 

"Other  subjects  as  well  add  their  contribution  to  the  moral  and 
religious  concept.  True  philosophy — also  inseparable  from  ethics 
— can  not  antagonize  either  morals  or  religion,  since  its  search  is 
but  to  discover  man's  place  within  the  Absolute.  And  so  we  might 
proceed  throughout  the  entire  curriculum.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
add  that  nothing  seems  more  out  of  place  than  to  drag  religion  into 
irrelevant  places.  Such  a  procedure  is  everywhere  and  always  to 
be  avoided,  for  it  is  certainly  not  in  good  taste,  is  unpedagogical, 
unscientific,  and  is  not  far  from  irreligion.  Dogmatism  is,  of 
course,  equally  to  be  avoided." 

Attractive  chapel  exercises  and  the  meetings  of  Christian  organi- 
zations are  mentioned,  but  considerable  stress  is  laid  upon  "a 
strong  lnit  wholesome  and  steady  college  discipline."     We  read  : 

"\  lesson  which  even  many  seniors  have  failed  to  appreciate  is 
that  dissipation  in  any  form  lessens  the  student's  chances  of  suc- 
cess. For  this  fact  who  is  mostly  at  fault,  seniors  or  faculty  ? 
While  it  would  be  obviously  unjust  to  blame  the  faculty  in  every 
instance,  yet  1  fear  that  as  often  as  not  the  faculty  more  than  the 
student  is  at  fault  for  the  manifest  lack  of  moral  responsibility  in 
the  student  body.     .\  wholesome  respect  for  the  Day  of  Judgment 

would  be  inculcated    if   students   were   more  often   brought    lace  to 

with  consequences  oJ  a  disciplinary  kind.     Development  of 

any  sort    should    lead   straight    to   the   day    oJ    doom.      Intellectual 
UlCJ   OUghl    to  be  dealt  with  as   a  college   crime.      Is   there   no 

connection  between  the  high-handed  irresponsibility  of  finance, 
industry,  and  social  disregard  lor  law  and  the  irresponsibility 
which  masters  the  average  college  student.-'  The  habil  oi  circum- 
venting justice  is  often  learned  in  college.  Unprincipled  scheming 
begun  in  college  and  not  met  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  and  authori- 
ties with  a  positive  judgmenl  makes  th.u  college  or  university  a 

participant  in  social  and  industrial  crime  when  that  student  be- 
comes a  'plunger '  and  'grafter.'  One  of  the  surest  remedies  for 
professional  wrong  will  be  a  college  evangelism  of  (dean,  manly 
living  among  students,  ideals  of  character  which  will  scorn  the 
most  trivial  wrong-doing.  In  short,  to  aid  in  the  moral  regenera- 
tion oi  human  society,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  college  and  university 
can  not  afford  to  do  less  than  put  itselJ  uncompromisingly  on  the 
side  oi  all  that  is  good  and  ]  urge  its  membership  of  all  demorali- 
.w\i\  degenerating  influences." 


Closing  with  an  appeal  to  all  colleges  and  universities  to  stand 
for  and  teach  true  ideals  of  life,  he  says  : 

"  Hard  as  it  is  to  believe  that  it  represents  the  truth,  it  is  more 
painful  to  read  in  the  last  issue  of  a  popular  magazine  this  terrible 
arraignment  of  the  results  of  higher  education. 

"  As  to  miscellaneous  gifts  to  education,  liberal  as  they  may 
seem  to  be.  we  may  well  wonder  if  we  should  not  be  at  least  as 
well  off  without  them.  If  they  are  to  prolong  the  present  kinds 
i  f  education  that  have  given  us  highly  intelligent  communities  like 
Philadelphia,  fully  aware  of  public  dishonesty  and  utterly  indiffer- 
ent to  it.  wherein  are  we  the  gainers?  How  do  we  benefit  by 
t<  aching  young  men  to  sneer  at  reform,  scoff  at  democracy,  and 
view  gain  as  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  The  average  of  intelligence 
in  the  United  States  is  already  the  highest  in  the  world.  Is  it 
possible  for  any  one  to  say  that  the  average  standard  of  civic  in- 
tegrity has  kept  an  even  pace?  And  if  not,  how  shall  we  praise 
the  prolonging  of  a  system  that  has  supprest  righteousness  instead 
of  exalting  it  ?  ' 

"  This  is  painful  and  we  wish  that  it  could  be  pronounced  wholly 
untrue.  But  as  it  is,  it  remains  for  all  colleges  and  universities,, 
through  teaching  and  living  such  high  moral  and  religious  ideals, 
that  the  young  men  and  women  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  courses 
in  higher  education  shall  become  a  moral  leaven  in  the  body 
politic,  social,  industrial,  and  national." 


UNMASKING  SPIRITISTS 

r  I  "HE  Society  for  Psychical  Research  has  placed  the  community 
■1  under  obligations  by  some  recent  investigations  which  prove, 
thinks  the  New  York  Tribune,  that  it  is  not  a  society  of  gullibles. 
The  incidents  and  the  comment  thereon  furnished  by  The  Tribune 
are  as  follows  : 

"According  to  report,  one  of  Dr.  James  Hyslop's  assistants  has 
succeeded  in  exposing  the  brazen  gang  of  frauds  who  hold  spiri- 
tualistic seances  at  Lily  Dale,  a  camp  near  Buffalo.  The  investi- 
gator, a  professional  magician  named  Carrington,  spent  a  fortnight 
in  this  dale  of  dupes  under  an  assumed  name  and  also  under  a  thick 
disguise  of  simple  credulity.  He  found  a  host  of  famous  clairvoy- 
ants and  trance  mediums  getting  rich  quickly  by  playing  stale  old 
tricks  of  legerdemain  before  large  audiences  of  respectable  citizens 
who  paid  from  $i  to  #5  for  the  privilege  of  being  gloriously  hum- 
bugged. At  a  slate-writing  seance  Mr.  Carrington  saw  a  famous 
Washington  medium  'calmly  unfold  the  messages,  read  them,  and 
write  the  replies  on  a  slate  concealed  in  his  lap.'  Other  dis- 
tinguished fakers  were  caught  using  their  own  hands  and  feet  in 
manipulating  'magic  trumpets,' '  spirit  zithers,'  'phosphorescent 
writing,'  and  similar  marvels.  Not  the  faintest  trace  of  any  genu- 
ine clairvoyance  or  other  psychical  mystery  could  be  detected  in 
the  entire  community.  To  be  made  a  complete  success,  Mr.  Car- 
rington's  revelations  need  only  be  turned  over  to  the  police  in  the 
form  of  affidavits  and  used  as  a  means  of  landing  the  swindlers 
in  jail. 

"  Few  people  will  be  surprized  at  this  exposure,  which  has  had 
scores  oi  equally  distinguished  predecessors.  But  there  is  in  the 
incident  some  special  cause  for  gratification,  at  least  potentially. 
Mr.  Carringu  n's  adventure  seems  to  indicate  what  numerous  wary 
citizens  have  doubted— namely,  the  firm  resolution  of  the  Society 
tor  Psychical  Research  not  to  believe  mysteries  unless  compelled 
to  by  the  lads.  This  resolution  alone,  if  courageously  adhered  to 
in  spite  ol  a  natural  eagerness  to  reach  positive  results,  justifies  the 
existence  of  the  organization.  Whether  or  not  there  be  spooks  and 
telcpalhists.  there  is  always  the  great  task  of  systematically  stamp- 
ing out  knaves  who  thrive  off  the  griefs  and  yearnings  of  mankind. 
For  many  reasons,  not  merely  financial,  the  eyes  of  the  credulous 
ought  to  be  opened  to  the  true  nature  of  professional  seers  and 
mystery  pedlers.  The  faithful  discharge  of  this  public  duty  will 
eventually  bring  to  light  whatever  unusual  mental  powers  there 
may  possibly  be.  One  of  the  surest,  tho  slowest,  ways  of  discover- 
ii.n  is  true  is  to  eliminate  what  is  false.  But  even  if  the  out- 
come should  be  the  discrediting  of  all  spiritualistic  phenomena, 
the  society  would  still  have  rendered  a  valuable  service  in  over- 
throwing the  latter-day  magicians  and  witches  whose  hocus-pocus 
keeps  alive  worn-out  superstitions  and  wrings  hard-earned  dollars 
from  simpletons." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


CAN    GRADUATE-SCHOOLS    MAKE 
AUTHORS? 

TI  WHETHER  the  schools  are  to  blame  for  the  matter  or  not,  it 


vv 


lias  long  been  the  practise  of  literary  men  to  seek  their 


training  for  the  life  of  letters  in  the  world,  and  not  in  institutions 
of  learning.  A  college  professor  seems  to  think  the  kind  of  liter- 
ary training  offered  by  graduate-schools  deters  the  very  best  men 
from  entering  at  all.  Those  who  are  second  best,  he  asserts,  leave 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  the  mediocre  ones  "sunive  and  become 
doctors  of  philosophy,  who  go  forth  and  reproduce  their  kind." 
"There  is  no  branch  of  higher  education  which  has  set  to  work 
more  deliberately  to  cut  off  its  own  nose  than  English,"  says  Prof. 
Stuart  P.  Sherman,  of  Urbana  College.  No  department  of  the 
graduate-school  has  greater  opportunities,  he  thinks,  or  makes  less 
use  of  them.  English  literature,  he  further  asserts,  in  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  (May  16),  "  is  the  student's  main  road 
to  culture — the  culture  that  Arnold  meant  :  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world."     Further : 

"The  manifest  opportunity  of  advanced  English  teachers  and 
students  is  to  add,  not  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  but  to  the 
sum  of  human  knowers— to  the  sum  of  those  acquainted  with  the 
immortal  works  of  men's  minds  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  We  all 
lament  the  venal  and  weak-kneed  journalism  for  which  we  are  so 
celebrated.  Do  our  English  teachers  make  any  concerted  attempt 
to  catch  the  embryo  journalist,  and  stiffen  his  knees,  and  supply 
him  with  ideas  too  costly  for  even  the  multimillionaire  proprietor 
to  purchase?  Some  of  us  are  sorry  that  our  literary  critics  have 
no  standards  ;  that  our  versifiers  are  so  vapid,  so  destitute  both  of 
thought  and  of  feeling ;  that  our  novelists  are  so  sensational  and 
so  fond  of  launching  theories  that  were  exploded  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Do  our  English  teachers  make  any  concerted  attempt  to  im- 
pregnate contemporary  literature  with  the  ideas  of  which  they  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  the  custodians  ?  Colleges  all  over  the  country  are 
asking  the  graduate-schools  for  teachers  of  English  literature,  for 
men  capable  of  interesting  graduates  and  undergraduates  in  the 
great  ideas  of  Englishmen  of  the  last  four  centuries.  Do  not 
graduate-schools  send  them  anything  but  pseudoscientific  special- 
ists? There  is  a  remarkable  case  of  demand  failing  to  create 
supply." 

An  outsider,  this  professor  continues,  would  naturally  suppose 
the  graduate-school  to  be  especially  alluring  to  young  men  with  a 
desire  for  a  knowledge  of  literature,  men  with  a  keen  sense  of  lit- 
e  "ary  excellence  and  gifted  with  original  literary  power.  What 
happens  ?    We  read  : 

"Such  men  appear  every  now  and  then  in  the  small  colleges  of 
the  East  and  the  universities  of  the  West.  They  conceive  the 
notion  that  in  the  graduate-school  of  some  large  Eastern  univer- 
sity they  shall  come  in  contact  with  professors  who  are  men  of  let- 
ters, with  young  men  who  are  advanced  and  eager  students  of 
letters.  They  hope  to  enlarge  their  acquaintance  with  great  men 
and  great  ideas,  to  .expend  great  energy  for  great  returns,  to  ad- 
vance steadily  to  higher  levels  with  a  more  liberal  air  and  broader 
prospects.  They  are  much  surprized.  They  are  bidden  to  provide 
themselves  with  an  adding-machine  to  count  the  occurrence  of 
'fish  '  and  'flesh  '  in  the  poetry  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies ;  they  are  asked  to  hearken  to  the  vowels  and  consonants 
singing  together  through  the  Dark  Ages  ;  they  are  invited  to  em- 
brace the  inspiring  relics  of  the  Gothic  gospels  ;  they  are  inducted 
into  the  physiology  of  the  vocal  organs  ;  they  are  set  astride  an 
enchanted  broomstick  and  sent  chasing  Cuchulinn  through  the 
Celtic  moonshine.  Seriously,  there  is  nothing  more  pathetic  in 
the  world  than  the  sight  of  the  ardent  and  aspiring  souls  from 
Utah,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  the  isles  of  the  sea,  who  come  up  to  the 
graduate-school,  and,  in  the  faith  and  heart-ravishing  impudence 
of  little  children  asking  for  bread,  receive  a  gold  brick.  So  much 
for  their  hope  of  enlarging  their  acquaintance  with  great  men  and 
great  ideas. 

"Their  hope  of  training  for  creative  literary  work  fares  even 


worse.  Their  original  literary  power  is  the  very  thing  that  the 
graduate-school  should  nourish.  This,  however,  is  the  thing  that 
the  graduate-school  ignores,  mock  ,  seeks  to  discourage.  The 
puissant  Darwinians,  who  have  taken  charge  of  the  'higher  '  study 
of  literature,  are  suspicious  of  felicity  in  expression.  They  shun 
popularity  as  they  do  the 
devil.  They  wish  the  theses 
of  their  pupils  to  be  what  is 
technically  called  '  scholarly,' 
by  which  they  mean  true  to 
the  bare  literal  fact,  objective- 
ly presented,  unrelieved  by 
humor  or  feeling,  embanked 
and  barricaded  with  notes. 
Every  shaving  of  the  work- 
shop must  be  presented  with 
the  peg  that  the  workshop 
produced  ;  every  mouse  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  moun- 
tain that  brought  it  forth. 
The  student  of  real  literary 
taste  and  power  turns  away 
rebuffed.  He  may  go  into 
journalism,  become  a  critic  of 
the  play-house  or  publishing- 
house,  write  for  the  maga- 
zines, or  drift  into  the  novel. 
Journalism  and  literature  are 
the  weaker  because  he  has  not 
had  the  training  of  a  sound 
graduate-school ;  the  gradu- 
ate-school is  the  weaker  be- 
cause it  has  turned  away  a 
man  of  life  and  promise,  a 
man  who  knew  what  he  want- 
ed, but  could  not  get  it." 

The    Evening  Post,    com- 

A  STUART   P.  SHERMAN, 

menting   upon  this   letter,   ob-  who   declares  that   "the  student  of 

serves  that  whether  any  school  real  literary  taste  and  power  turns  away 

,.        ,,  r  rebuffed "  by  the  teaching  offered   him 

can    directly  prepare    for   au-  in  the  graduate-school. 

thorship  as  for  law,  medicine, 

the  ministry,  or  engineering  is  ai  open  question.      It  goes  on : 

"The  experiment  has  never  been  fairly  tried,  tho  various  per- 
sons have  urged  it,  notably  Walter  H.  Page,  editor  of  World's 
Work.  We  now  have  our  graduate-schools  for  nearly  every  call- 
ing ;  indeed,  Harvard  opens  next  autumn  a  graduate-school  of 
commerce.  But  a  school  of  authorship  would  need  a  different  or- 
ganization from  any  of  them.  It  would  lay  its  emphasis  on  read- 
ing extensively;  specialization  would  be  subordinate  and  inci- 
dental— perhaps  entirely  discouraged.  Here  the  grave  danger 
would  be  that  the  students  might  become  mere  dilettanti.  They 
might  half  know  many  things  and  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  noth- 
ing. Their  minds  might,  as  Newman  puts  it,  be  distracted  and  en- 
feebled'by  an  unmeaning  profusion  of  subjects. '  They  might  find, 
too  late,  that  smattering  in  a  dozen  branches  of  study  means 
shallowness,  not  enlargement.  To  guard  against  this  failure,  some 
hard  discipline  in  reflection  and  assimilation  must  be  devised — 
such  as  writing  long  and  elaborate  essays,  which  should  be  severely 
criticized  as  to  both  form  and  substance.  But,  again,  reflection 
implies  more  or  less  leisure  and  what  outwardly  appears  like 
idling.     As  Stevenson  puts  it  in  his  'Apology  for  Idlers  '  : 

" '  Books  are  good  enough  in  their  own  way,  but  they  are  a  mighty 
bloodless  substitute  for  life.  It  seems  a  pity  to  sit,  like  the  Lady 
of  Shalott,  peering  into  a  mirror,  with  your  back  turned  on  all  the 
bustle  and  glamour  of  reality.  And  if  a  man  reads  very  hard,  as 
the  old  anecdote  reminds  us,  he  will  have  little  time  for  thought.' 

"  To  coordinate  the  reading  and  the  thinking,  to  allow  for  periods 
of  fruitful  idling,  to  provide  some  glimpse  of  life,  say,  by  such 
means  as  foreign  travel  or  newspaper-reporting  in  vacation  time, 
and  to  publish  student  writings  and  test  them  by  professional 
standards — all  this  would  be  the  formidable  task  of  a  school  of 
authorship." 
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DONALD    ROBERTSON, 

An  American  actor  who  has  carried  out 
■successfully  a  season  of  literary  drama  in 
Chicago. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  LITERARY  DRAMA 

CHICAGO  has  tried  a  dramatic  experiment  such  as  has  long 
been  thought  to  spell  unsuccess,  and  lias  come  through  with 
positive  results.  It  has  had  a  self-supporting  season  of  literary 
drama,  and  looks  forward  to  a  resumption  of  the  enterprise  next 

autumn.  The  inspiration 
of  this  undertaking  is  Mr. 
Donald  Robertson,  an 
.American  actor,  who,  as 
we  learn  from  The'Dial 
(Chicago),  organized  a 
company  and  conducted 
"a  series  of  dramatic 
performances  representa 
tive  of  the  best  classical 
and  contemporary  dra- 
matic authorship."  II  is 
work  is  declared  as  "by 
far  the  most  interesting 
done  by  anybody  during 
the  past  year"  in  the 
Chicago  theatrical  world. 
and  its  significance  is 
claimed  to  be  of  more 
than  local  application, 
"for  it  has  transformed 
into  a  partly  accom- 
plished fact  what  was 
before  only  the  dream 
of  a  few  idealists,  name- 
ly, the  creation  of  a  theater  for  the  production  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  literary  drama."  The  Dial  goes  on  to  com- 
ment upon  this  particular  form  of  theatrical  procedure  whose 
"exile  from  the  theater,  where  it  has  a  prescriptive,  if  not  a 
divine,  right  to  reign  supreme,  has  long  been  a  crying  scandal." 
Thus : 

"The  literary  drama  ...  is  an  expression  which  we  are  not 
afraid  to  use,  despite  the  llippancy  of  newspaperdom  and  the  scorn 
of  commercialized  theatricalism  ;  we  use  it  simply  as  a  convenient 
phrase  for  describing  all  the  works  in  dramatic 
form  which  it  is  possible  to  fit  to  stage  condi- 
tions, and  which  are  at  the  same  time  good 
literature,  worth  printing  in  books  and  reading 
in  the  library.  It  is  obvious  that  the  phrase  in- 
cludes all  of  the  world's  dramatic  classics  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  contemporary 
product  as  well.  If  it  includes  practically  none 
of  the  pieces  which  audiences  eagerly  flock  to 
our  theaters  to  see.  so  much  the  worse  for  our 
theaters.  That  the  phrase  is  comprehensive 
enough  to  include  also  many  works  written  for 
the  leader  alone  is  not  to  the  point.  Again  we 
say,  so  much  the  worse  for  our  theaters,  but 
this  time  in  the  sense  that  their  unfriendly  at- 
titude toward  plays  which  are  also  works  of 
literary  art  has  been  the  direil  cause  of  the  di- 
vorce which  has  lone,  existed  bet  ween   literature 

and  the  stage.  Most  English  writers  of  the 
past  ini\  years  who  have  cared  to  work  in  the 
dramatic  form  have  been  absolved  from  the 
inical  obligations  which  that  form  imposes 
bj   the  knowledge  that    literary  work,  howevei 

od    it    might   In'   as  such,    was    certain    to    find    scant     tavoi    in 

the  eyes  oi  the  managerial  tribe.    Whj  go  to  the  trouble  ol  adapt- 
in-  scenes  and   situations   to   the   needs   ol    the   spectator,  when   no 

spectator  was  likely  to  In-  provided?    The  managers,  sacrificing 

everything   else   to  sensational    effect    and   shallow   entertainment, 
have  had  their  logical  reward.      Rejecting    the  drama  of   ideas  and 

insight  and  d  diction,  they  have  led,  and  forced  the  public 

to  feed  also,  upon  the  husks  offered  them  by  second-rate  playrights. 


Unwilling  to  accept  the  terms  essential  to  any  enduring  compact 
between  the  man  of  letters  and  the  stage,  they  have  degraded 
the  theater  from  its  nobler  function,  and  reduced  it  to  show  and 
artifice  and  superficiality  " 

The  Dial  recounts  the  courage  of  Mr.  Robertson  in  the  face  of 
"the  meager  support  given  his  enterprise  by  a  heedless  public' 
and  "  the  ignorance  and  worse  which  has  characterized  the  accounts 
of  his  work  in  the  daily  press."  The  newspaper  writers,  it  is 
charged,  "dealt  with  this  remarkable  work  in  a  spirit  of  indifference 
at  the  best,  and,  at  the  worst,  of  malice  mingled  with  mendacity." 
Of  the  man  at  the  helm  The  Dial  declares  : 

"Mr.  Robertson,  fortunately,  offers  a  rare  combination  of  the 
idealist  with  the  man  of  practical  resourcefulness.  It  is  this  union 
of  qualities  which  has  carried  him  through  his  first  season  in  the 
face  of  the  discouragements  offered  by  slender  support,  recreant 
reviewing,  malicious  misrepresentation,  the  difficulty  of  finding 
suitable  quarters,  and  the  defection  of  some  of  his  most  trusted 
associates.  Opposed  to  these  obstacles  he  has  had  to  offer  only 
his  own  enthusiasm  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  his  own  versatile 
abilities  as  an  actor  together  with  his  power  to  train  his  company 
to  artistic  unity  of  effect,  and  his  readiness  to  seize  upon  every 
available  point  of  vantage.  With  anything  less  than  this  equip- 
ment, he  would  long  ago  have  come  to  grief.  Having  it,  he  has 
completed  one  season  without  material  failure  and  with  a  highly 
creditable  record  of  artistic  success,  and  now,  with  brightening 
prospects,  he  is  planning  next  year's  work.  That  the  sapling 
which  has  thus  weathered  its  first  storms  may  grow  into  a  sturdy 
tree  must  be  the  wish  of  every  one  who  has  the  real  interests  of  our 
stage  at  heart." 

During  the  season  of  a  little  more  than  eight  months  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson's company  gave  seventeen  plays,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions works  of  established  character.  They  were  presented  in 
nearly  two  hundred  afternoon  and  evening  performances,  mostly 
in  Chicago  and  its  suburbs,  altho  about  twenty-five  of  the  perform- 
ances have  been  given  in  towns  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin. 
The  list  comprised  "a  series  of  masterpieces  such  as  has  never  be- 
fore been  brought  to  the  playgoers'  attention,  either  in  England  or 
America,  in  any  single  season  under  a  single  management."    Thus  : 

"  Four  of  them  have  been  one-act  pieces,  given  either  in  groups 
or  as  curtain-raisers.  These  four  are  Lamb's  'The  Intruding 
Widow,'  Browning's  'In  a  Balcony,'  M.  Maeterlinck's  'L'Intruse,' 
and  Mr.  Cale  Young  Rice's  'A  Night  in  Avignon.'  The  thirteen 
longer  works  are  the  following  :  Moliere's 'L'Avare,'  M.  l'ailleron's 


tphed  '  r  u  -  '  I-  '  Irocker, 

NBAS     NEWPORT. 

From  a  painting  attributed  to  Homer  D.  Martin. 
I'his  and  "The  Mill"  were  withdrawn  from  the  collection  presented  to  the  nation  by  William  T. 
l  \.uis,  and  are  new  the  subject  ei  a  civil  suit  against  an  art-dealer. 

'I. a  Souris  '  ('The  Triumph  of  Youth'),  Goldoni's  'Un  Curioso 
Accidente,'  Giacosa's  'Come  le  Foglie,'  Calderon's  'Nadie  Fie  Su 
Secreto '  ('Keep  Your  Own  Secret,'  in  FitzGerald's  translation), 
Seflor  Echegaray's  '0  Locura  o  Santidad,'  Gogol's  'Revizor,' 
llcrr  Hauptmann's  'Friedenfest,'  Ibsen's  'Rosmersholm,'  Herr 
Bj6rnson's' Sigurd  Slembe,'  Part  II.,  and  'En  Hanske1  ('A  Gaunt- 
let'), Browning's 'A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,'  and  a  new  play  en- 
titled 'The  Law.'  by  Mrs.  Solomon  Sturges.  an  American  writer." 
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BOGUS-PICTURE   MAKING 

HP  HE  trade  in  bogus  pictures  seems  likely  to  receive  a  serious 
-^  check  from  the  suit  of  William  T.  Evans  against  William 
Clausen.  This  case,  destined  for  celebrity,  involves  the  question  of 
the  genuineness  of  two  paintings  attributed  to  the  American  artist 
Homer  D.  Martin  and  bought  by  Mr.  Evans,  an  art  collector,  of 
Mr.  Clausen,  a  picture-dealer  of  New  York.  The  pictures,  entitled 
"Old  Mill  Near  St.  Cloud  "  and  "Near  Newport,"  were  among  the 
collection  of  American  paintings  given  to  the  nation  by  Mr.  Evans, 


Property  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

SAND-DUNES — LAKE   ONTARIO. 

From  a  painting  by  Homer  D.  Martin. 

An  authentic  painting  which  will  serve  to  show  the  cleverness  of  the  imitator   in  the 

alleged  spurious  canvases. 


and  have  until  recently  held  conspicuous  places  at  the  Corcoran 
Art  Gallery,  in  Washington.  Suspicions  of  their  spurious  character 
led  to  their  withdrawal,  and  now  a  civil  suit  is  pending  against  the 
picture-dealer,  who  is  charged  with  having  caused  the  fabrication 
of  these  works  and  attached  to  them  the  name  of  the  famous  painter, 
now  dead.  The  repcrt  of  the  affidavit  made  by  Mr.  Evans  and 
published  in  the  New  York  Sun  (May  16)  is  as  follows  : 

"  In  January,  1903,  Mr.  Evans  states,  Clausen  offered  for  sale  a 
picture  entitled  'Near    Newport,'  which   was  signed  'Homer  D. 
Martin,'  a  signature  with  which  the  collector  was  familiar.     It  was 
represented  by  Clausen  that  the  picture  was  an  original 
of   Homer   D.    Martin's,    and   Mr.    Evans  believed  the 
statement.     For  'Near  Newport'  he  paid  $2,850  in  cash 
on  February  7,  1903.     On  December  8  of  the  same  year 
he  bought  the  painting  'Old  Mill  Near  St.  Cloud  '  upon 
similar  assurances  from  the  dealer  that  it  was  a  bona-Jide 
Martin,  paying  Clausen  $2,500,    the   payments    running 
from  December  8,  1903,  until  February  20  of  the  follow- 
ing year. 

"  Mr.  Evans  alleges  that  Clausen  knew  that  each  pic- 
ture was  not  an  original  Homer  D.  Martin,  but  an  imita- 
tion, and  that  the  dealer's  course  was  'falsely  and  fraud- 
ulently and  with  wicked  attempt  to  cheat  and  defraud 
me  of  money.'  Mr.  Evans,  an  old  hand  at  appraising 
the  merit  of  paintings,  never  doubted  the  authenticity 
of  the  pictures  until  a  few  months  ago,  when  ugly  ru- 
mors started  up  to  the  effect  that  fake  American  master- 
pieces were  being  turned  upon  the  market  by  a  singularly 
talented  artist  and  an  ingenious  art-dealer.  Then  he 
instituted  an  investigation,  he  alleges. 

"He  found,  so  the  affidavit  states,  that  the  back  of 
'Near  Newport' and  of  the  'Old  Mill  Near  St.  Cloud' 
were  stained  and  daubed  with  paint,  which  is  not  usually 
the  habit  of  artists.  In  Mr.  Evans's  opinion  the  daubing 
was  done  to  give  the  canvas  the  appearance  of  age,  or 
to  efface  stencil-marks  on  the  back  of  the  canvases 
which,  if  left  visible,  would  have  given  the  names  of  the 
manufacturers  of  t«he  canvases  and  assisted  in  tracing 
their  origin. 


"When  it  came  to  scrutinizing  the  wooden  frames  or  stretchers, 
upon  which  the  canvases  were  mounted  before  being  painted  upon, 
Mr.  Evans  discovered,  he  sets  forth,  that  the  woodwork,  wherever 
it  was  exposed,  had  been  stained  with  some  substance  to  make  the 
wood  look  older.  In  addition,  paper  had  been  pasted  upon  the 
backs  of  each  frame,  which  rendered  it  less  likely,  he  concluded, 
that  anybody  would  discover  the  treatment  to  which  the  stretchers 
and  hacks  had  been  subjected.  The  artist's  imitation  of  Homer 
D.  Martin's  style  and  mannerisms  had  been  skilful  enough  to 
deceive  anybody." 

Mr.  Clausen  denies  the  fraud,  and,  as  reported  by  the  New  York 
Tribune,  asserts  that  he  "will  have  no  trouble  in 
straightening  this  matter  out."  The  daubs  on  the 
backs  of  the  two  canvases  and  the  staining  of  the 
frames  he  thus  explains  :  "When  my  customers  want 
a  painting  retouched,  I  usually  have  some  artist  do 
it  for  them.  Generally  a  customer  wants  the  ap- 
pearance of  age  retained." 

The  outcome  of  the  suit  is  a  matter  of  question. 
Day  by  day  criminations  and  recriminations  are 
heard  in  the  public  prints.  It  is  even  alleged  that 
more  than  a  score  of  bogus  pictures  exist  bearing 
the  names  of  American  artists,  and  the  settlement 
of  this  case  may  involve  a  great  many  others. 
While  the  trade  in  bogus  pictures  has  been  carried 
on  before,  the  example  of  fighting  it  will,  it  is 
thought,  be  very  salutary.  Sir  Caspar  Purdon 
Clarke,  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  is  quoted  by 
the  New  York  Times  (May  21)  as  saying : 

"The  [business  of]  making  of  spurious  p'ctures  is 
not  a  new  one.  It  has  been  going  on  for  hundreds 
of  years,  especially  in  Italy,  where  it  is  almost  a 
trade.  So  long  as  art  objects  have  value  they  will 
be  imitated.  This  museum,  as  all  other  museums, 
has  a  curator,  whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  matters  of  this 
sort.     At  present  Mr.  Bryson  Burroughs  is  the  curator. 

"We  do  not  have  sporadic  investigations.  We  are  investigating 
all  the  time,  and  so  far  as  we  know  at  this  time  no  picture  is 
labeled  incorrectly  in  the  Metropolitan.  As  soon  as  any  picture 
is  challenged,  its  history  is  thoroughly  gone  into  by  the  curator. 
We  have  just  accepted  a  gift  of  some  spurious  Tanagra  figurines. 
These  are  to  be  placed  near  some  real  figurines,  and  it  is  thought 
that  they  may  have  an  educative  effect  in  teaching  people  the 
difference  between  the  two.  This  same  principle  might  be  carried 
into  effect  in  regard  to  pictures." 


Photographed  by  W,  H.  Crocker. 

OLD  MILL  NEAR   ST.   CLOUD. 

From  a  painting  attributed  to  Homer  D.  Martin. 

If  this  is  not  a  genuine  Homer  Martin,  the  style  and  mannerisms   of  Martin  are 
skilfully  enough  imitated,  it  is  alleged,  to  deceive  any  one. 
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SHAW  THE  MAGNANIMOUS 

ENGLISH  illusions  concerning  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  are  well- 
nigh  destroyed.  So  says  The  Evening  Standard  and  St. 
James's  Gazette  (London)  in  commenting  upon  what  they  call 
"the  very  puresl  form  of  magnanimity"  exhibited  in  Mr.  Shaw's 

return  of  the  Collier  prize.     This  prize,  it  will  be  remembered,  w.is 

offered  by  Messrs.  P. 
F  Collier  &  Son  as 
a  "bonus"  of  $1,000 
awarded  every  three 
months  to  the  author  of 
the  best  story  accepted 
by  them  during  that  pe- 
riod. Mr.  Shaw  re- 
ceived the  award,  but 
would  have  none  of  the 
prize.  "We  begin  to 
think  Mr  Shaw  is  a 
Dickens  character  born 
out  of  due  time,  and  by 
some  mistake  outside 
the  pages  of  a  book," 
says  The  Evening 
kt..„,  •■(•..liar's ««..>•  Standard.      "After  this 

suggested  use  fok  shaw's  rejectei)  who  can  think  Mr.  Shaw 

PRIZE-  vain  or  egotistic?    He  is 

evidently  the  most  altruistic,  the  most  impersonal,  the  most  judi- 
cially critical  of  men."  In  Collier s  Weekly  (New  York,  April 
25)  is  published  Mr.  Shaw's  letter  concerning  the  prize  he  re- 
ceived for  his  story"Aerial  Football — The  New  Game,"  printed 
in  Collier's  for  November  23,  1907.     It  runs  thus  : 

"Sir — What  do  you  mean  by  this  unspeakable  outrage?  You 
send  me  a  check  for  a  thousand  dollars,  and  inform  me  that  it  is  a 
bonus  offered  by  Messrs.  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  for  the  best  story 
received  during  the  quarter  in  which  my  contribution  appeared. 
May  I  ask  what  Messrs.  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  expected  my  story 
to  be  ? 

"If  it  were  not  the  best  they  could  get  for  the  price  they  were 
prepared  to  pay,  they  had  no  right  to  insert  it  at  all.  If  it  was  the 
best,  what  right  have  they  to  stamp  their  other  contributors  pub- 
licly as  inferior  when  they  have  taken  steps  to  secure  the  result 
beforehand  by  paying  a  special  price  to  a  special  writer  ? 

"And  what  right  have  they  to  assume  that  I  want  to  be  paid 
twice  over  for  my  work  ;  or  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  accepting 
bonuses  and  competing  for  prizes  ? 

"Waiving  all  these  questions  for  a  moment,  I  have  another  one 
to  put  to  you.  How  do  Messrs.  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  know  that  my 
story  was  the  best  they  received  during  the  quarter?  Are  they 
posterity  ?  Are  they  the  Verdict  of  History  ?  I  lave  they  even  the 
very  doubtful  qualification  oi  being  professional  critics  ? 

"  I  had  better  break  this  letter  off  lest  1  should  be  betrayed  into 
expressing  myself  as  strongly  as  i  (eel. 

"  I  1  ei urn  the  check.  If  you  should  see  fit  to  use  it  for  the  pur- 
pose "1  electing  a  tombstone  to  Messrs.  1'.  F.  Collier  &  Son  1 
shall  be  happy  to  contribute  the  epitaph,  in  which  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  do  justice  to  their  monstrous  presumption. 

"G.  Bernard  Shaw." 

(  ,'llier's  retorts  in  this  wise  : 

"  Happy  Mr.  Shaw,  at  one  stroke  thus  to  disbtirthen  your  mind 
of  its  <  Olympian  scorn  and  your  purse  of  our  unwelcome  thousand. 
'1  0  what  1  ml  tie  uses  shall  that  [lOW  historic  check  be  put  ?      Shall  it 

Oward  the  erection  of  a  Shaw-Shakespeare  Memorial  at  Strat- 
ford? « >r  for  the  foundation  of  the  Shaw  Chair  of  Advertising  .it 
1  ixford  ?    <  >r  shall  we  lay  it  by  against  the  day  w  hen  our  impatient 

lers clamor  for  more  Shaw  and  we  are  compelled  (with  .1  reluc- 

e  only  known  to  publishers)  again  to  pay  '  .1  special  price  tu  .1 
special  writer'  ?    However,  you  must  be   right  about  'Aerial  Fool 

ball  The  New  Game.1  The  awarding  ol  tli.u  offensive  thousand 
to  your  story   was  a  mistake.      It  will   not   occur  again.     The  re- 

Sponsib  for  tliat    matter  weie  out  ol  town,  and  the  ver- 


dict lay  with  the  Sporting  Editor,  who  happens  to  be  a  devotee  of 
Football,  a  Vegetarian,  a  Socialist,  a  Misanthrope,  a  Misogynist, 
in  short,  a  true  disciple  of  the  incomparable  G.  B.  S.  You  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  the  young  man  has  been  discharged,  and  that  a 
portion  of  that  contemned  'bonus'  will  be  devoted  to  the  support  of 
his  family  and  his  own  education  in  a  correspondence  school  of 
advertising." 


EMIGRATION  OF  DIME  NOVELS 

AMERICAN  consumption  of  dime  novels  has  been  killed  by 
the  circulating  library,  but  the  little  five-  and  ten-cent  thrill- 
ers, if  not  quite  dead  to  the  world,  are  singing  their  swan-songs  in 
foreign  lands.  Russia  and  Spain  are  showing  something  of  an 
interest  in  this  distinctly  American  product.  The  Pathjinder 
(Washington)  gives  this  account  of  their  emigration  : 

"While  the  dime-novel  habit  is  dying  out  in  America,  in  Russia 
and  Spain  the  youth  of  the  land  are  grabbing  eagerly  for  the  yellow 
translations  of  old  American  favorites.  Some  of  the  newspapers 
are  even  running  them  in  serial  form.  A  Russian  bookseller  stum- 
bled upon  a  pile  of  old  dime  novels  in  New  York  and  concluded 
to  try  them  at  home.  He  translated  and  published  them  and  coined 
money.  A  traveler  in  Russia  recently  wrote:  'I  saw  an  essay 
written  on  the  subject  by  some  professor  who  argued  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  novels  had  an  educational  value,  as  they  served  to  famil- 
iarize thousands  of  Russians  with  life  and  social  and  geographical 
conditions  in  the  L^nited  States,  thereby  providing  them  with  use- 
ful knowledge  which  otherwise  they  might  not  possess.  They  sell 
for  10  copecks,  or  about  5  cents,  apiece.'  " 

Their  career  in  Spain,  however,  is  thought  likely  to  be  only  a 
temporary  one,  as  may  be  learned  from  the  report  of  Consul-Gen- 
eral  Benjamin  H.  Ridgely,  of  Barcelona,  printed  in  The  Daily 
Consular  and  Trade  Reports  (Washington,  No.  3,149).  The 
Catholic  Fortnightly  Review,  adopting  his  report,  states  the 
matter  as  follows  : 

'Another  strictly  American  industry  has  been  successfully  intro- 
duced into  Spain,  namely,  the  old-fashioned  dime-novel  industry. 
At  all  the  newspaper  kiosks  French  translations  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  these  novels  have  been  selling  rapidly  for  a  year  or  more. 
The  books  retail  at  from  4. 1  cents  to  about  6  American  cents  a 
copy.  American  publishers  have  recently  asked  this  consulate  to 
report  as  to  whether  or  not  this  unexpected  demand  lor  dime-novel 
literature  is  sufficiently  stable  to  warrant  the  invasion  of  the  field 
on  a  big  scale  with  Spanish  editions  of  everything  in  the  dime-novel 
series.  The  Consul-General  says  that  after  carefully  investigating 
the  matter  he  is  compelled  to  report  that  there  is  not  much  outlook 
for  this  literature  in  Spain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  already 
begun  to  pall  upon  the  juvenile  Spanish  appreciation,  and  during 
the  last  three  months  sales  have  steadily  diminished.  Moreover, 
with  the  exception  of  Barcelona  and  Madrid,  the  reading  public  is 
not  large.  In  connection  with  this  matter  Mr.  Ridgeley  says  that 
the  best  profits  of  Spanish  publishers  of  cheap  literature  are  earned 
in  South  and  Central  America,  and  it  is  likely  that  they  have  already 
supplied  those  markets  with  the  class  of  literature  named." 

Of  the  decline  of  the  dime-novel  business  in  this  country  a 
publisher  is  quoted  in  The  Pathfinder  as  saying  : 

"  Free  circulating  libraries  have  given  dime  novels  a  solar-plexus 
blow.     In  the  days  of  five-dollar  membership  to  public  libraries 

the  small  boy,  not  being  a  plutocrat,  was  unable  to  draw  out  books 
and  had  to  content  himself  with  five  cents'  worth  ot  'Tenderfoot 
Pete's  l.ast  Leap'  taken  surreptitiously  in  small  doses  in  the  first 
vacant  lot  beyond  range  ot  the  parental  eye.     But  now  all  this  has 

changed.  Libraries  are  tree.  The  small  reader  saves  his  five 
cents  for  candy,  and,  instead  of  patronizing  the  corner  news-stand, 

goes  to  tin'  nearest  library  lor  Ids  reading-matter.     Naturally  he 

comes  in  touch  with  a  better  class  of  literature,  which  can  not  tail 
to  improve  his  taste.  The  next  generation  of  youngsters  will  prob- 
ably know  dime  novels  only  by  name,  and  the  'last  of  the  dime- 
1-w  liters,'  whoever  he  may  be.  will  mark  the  extinction  id'  a 
peculiar  literary  trade  which  at  one  time  gave  lucrative  employ- 
ment to  nearly  half  the  writers  of  the  country." 
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JOHN    W.  CASTLES, 

President  of  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York. 


RICHARD   DELAFIELD, 

President  National    Park  Bank,  New 
York. 


JAMES  SPEYER, 

Of  Speyer  &  Co.,  New  York. 


SPENCER   TRASK, 

Of  Spencer  Trask  &   Co.,  New  York. 


THE    FINANCIAL    OUTLOOK 


THE  MAY  RISE  IN  THE  STOCK- 
MARKET 

A  phenomenal  rise  in  values  on  the 
stock -exchanges  was  a  feature  in  financial 
affairs  during  the  last  days  of  April  and  in 
May  down  to  the  19th,  when  a  reaction  set 
in.  The  prices  seemed  not  only  to  have 
obliterated  the  ravages  of  the  panic,  but  in 
leading  shares  went  higher  than  they  were 
before  the  depression  began  last  summer. 
This  rise  was  the  more  remarkable,  inas- 
much as  it  took  place  in  the  midst  of  de- 
clining railway  dividends  and  a  serious 
diminution  in  net  earnings.  The  Journal 
of  Commerce,  in  commenting  on  these  facts, 
compiled  a  table  of  active  railroad  and  in- 
dustrial stocks,  showing  what  they  were 
on  May  i6th,  as  compared  with  the  last 
week  of  August  in  1907,  or  two  months 
before  the  panic: 


Last  week      High 
Aug.,  1007.  May  16. 
83  i 


84 
132I 
141 
io6| 
1385 
122 
n8J 
136J 

87} 
I47i 

68| 

131I 
139? 

3  81 

102  ', 


Change. 
+      i 
+  14I 

+  9, 
+  Si 
+  21J 
+  6| 
+  30* 
+  I7i 

+  si 
+  24i 

+     i 

+  20 

+  17} 

+  61 
+    &i 

+  10 

-isi 


Railroad  Stock. 

Atchison 

Great  Northern  pfd n8£ 

Illinois  Central 132 

New  York  Central 1  oof 

Northern  Pacific n6J 

Pennsylvania H5s 

Reading 88J 

St.  Paul 119 

Southern  Pacific 81 J 

Union  Pacific 123 

Industrials. 

Amalgamated  Copper.  .  .  67? 

Sugar 1  n| 

General  Electric 122^ 

People's  Gas &si 

U.  S.  Steel 30I 

U.  S.  Steel  preferred 92^ 

Smelters 93 

Meanwhile  the  New  York  Herald  com- 
piled a  table  showing  the  dividend  yield 
for  May  railroad  and  industrial  stocks  at 
the  prices  which  prevailed  on  May  20.  It 
compared  this  yield  with  the  yield  for  the 
same  stocks  at  the  high  prices  that  pre- 
vailed in  1906  (see  table  opposite). 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  declared  that 
these  high  prices  for  this  year  had  been 
secured,  not  by  actual  business  conditions, 
but  by  manipulation  carried  on  by  pro- 
fessional operators  and  certain  financial 
institutions  interested  in  floating  new  se- 
curities. While  the  rise  was  going  on,  out- 
side interest  in  stocks  had  not  materially 
changed. 

Meanwhile,  as  to  trade  itself,  reports 
have  not  indicated  any  marked  improve- 
ment,  either  in  wholesale   or  retail   lines, 


altho  "a  better  feeling"  was  discoverable 
in  mercantile  circles.  Bradstreet's  (May 
16)  inclined  to  take  this  better  feeling  as 
"a  partial  reflection  of  the  better  feeling  in 
financial  lines,  and  the  growing  belief  that 
the  stock-market  is  discounting  future 
trade  improvement."  Such  actual  im- 
provement as  it  saw  was  ' '  a  disposition  to 
go  forward  cautiously,  but  with  more  con- 
fidence than  was  earlier  exhibited." 

Moody 's  Magazine  (June)  calls  attention 
to  the  old  saying  that  "Wall  Street  dis- 
counts future  conditions,"  the  truth  of 
which  had  been  demonstrated  concisely 
during  this  rise  in  the  market.  But  the 
rise  had  occurred  simultaneously  with 
"railroad  earnings  still  falling;  with  for- 
bidding trade  reports  from  many  centers; 
with  the  number  of  idle  railroad-cars  at  a 
total  even  exceeding  that  of  January;  with 
bank  clearings  and  other  returns  from 
financial  circles  still  of  a  discouraging  na- 
ture; and  the  political  outlook  still  full  of 
doubt  and  misgiving." 

Discussing  reasons  for  the  rise,  the  same 
periodical    mentions    "the    extraordinary 


ease  of  the  money  market,"  but  adds  that 
the  fundamental  fact  back  of  everything 
else  is  that  "commercially  and  industri- 
ally the  corner  has  probably  been  turned, 
or,  if  not  actually  turned,  we  are  very 
near  the  beginning."  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce (May  18)  takes  a  similar  view: 

"Business  has  probably  reached  its 
nadir.  Practically  the  last  ton  of  stored 
iron,  the  last  pound  of  copper  reserves,  the 
last  yard  of  cotton  goods  accumulated  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  the  reaction  have 
now  gone  into  consumption,  and  users  are 
compelled  to  order  from  first  hands.  This 
they  are  doing  timidly,  buying  strictly  for 
actual,  urgent  requirements,  making  no 
provision  for  that  improvement  in  senti- 
ment and  in  demand  that  must  gradually 
reappear  under  the  stimulus  of  cheap 
money,  the  growing  prospect  of  another 
seven-billion-dollar  harvest,  a  calmer  pub- 
lic attitude  toward  capital,  and  c  less  dis- 
turbing political  outlook. 

"Of  serious  overproduction  there  has 
been  none.  To-day  the  output  of  manu- 
factures is  unquestionably  below  normal 
consumption;  that  is  to  say,  foundries  and 
factories  are  not  producing  enough  to  re- 
place the  nation's  ordinary  wear  and  tear. 


RAILWAY  SHARES. 


Name. 


♦Atchison 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Central  of  New  Jersey 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

Chicago  &  Northwestern 

Delaware  &  Hudson 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  pfd 

Great  Northern  pfd 

Illinois  Central 

Louisville  &  Nashville 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  pfd 

*New  York  Central 

New  York,  New  Ha  -en  &  Hartford. 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western 

Northern  Pacific 

t Pennsylvania  Railroad 

P.,  C,  C.  &St.  Louis 

Reading 

Southern  Pacific 

Union  Pacific 


Yearl  y 
Dividend, 
Per  Cent. 

S 
6 
8 
1 
7 
7 
9 
5 
7 
7 
6 
4 
5 
8 
2 
7 
6 
4 
4 
6 
10 


INDUSTRIALS. 

American  Car  and   Foundry  pfd 7 

American  Locomotive  pfd 7 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  pfd 7 

American  Sugar ' 7 

American  Telegraph  and  Telephone 8 

American  Tobacco  pfd 6 

Central  Leather  pfd 7 

General  Electric 8 

*  International  Paper  pfd 4 

National  Lead  pfd 7 

United  States  Steel 2 

United  States  Steel  pref 7 

*  Paid  6  per  cent,  in  1906.      fPaid  7  per  cent,  in  1906. 


Price, 
1906. 

1  lot 

125J 
239f 
65! 
i99t 
240 

23  4? 
9'fc 

348 
184* 
156* 
76 
1561 

204J 
57l 

232* 

I47i 

87 
I'M 

97$ 

i<jsi 


105 

120^ 

I30 

157 

I44t 
109 
i°7i 
184 

90 
io6i 

S°i 


Net 

Income, 

1906. 

42 
79 
33 
52 
51 
82 

83 
46 
06 

79 
82 
26 


3  84 
3  23 


49 
.02 
74 
59 
44 
.16 


5-12 


66 
82 
38 
46 
53 
50 
51 
34 
66 
58 
98 
17 


Last  Price. 

84i 
93  3 

18s 

44i 
I38i 
157, 
i65i 

70 
I33J 
141 

111J 
62 

io6£ 
139^ 

41 ; 
138I 

122J 

71* 

n8* 

88J 
150 


971 

103? 
101 
13  1  i 
117? 

92I 

94i 
140 

59i 
100J 

3  9i 
103! 


Present 

Net 
Income. 

5-92 
6.39 
4.32 
2 .  26 
5.07 
4.46 
5-43 


IS 
24 
97 
37 
45 
4.69 
5-74 
479 
5  OS 
4.88 
5  60 
3-37 
6.77 
6.67 


7  .  20 
6.76 
6  .92 
5-32 
6.79 


50 
39 
71 
68 
94 
12 
78 
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The  restraint  upon  purchasing  brought 
about  by  the  crisis  in  credit  and  the  con- 
fluent alarm  is  still  operative,  but  credit 
i  freely  offered  to  solvents,  mer- 
chandise (in  most  lines)  can  be  contracted 
for  at  more  attractive  prices,  and  the  cost 
of  carrying  it  is  small,  so  that  when  mer- 
chants'and  manufacturers  decide  that  the 
time  has  arrived  to  place  substantial  orders 
the  resumption  of  activity  may  be  very 
marked.      Already  recovery   is  evident   in 

certain  directions 

There  are  a  few  complications  to  be 
smoothed  out  before  healthy  business  con- 
ditions can  be  reestablished,  but  happily 
common  sense  is  reasserting  itself.  So 
■  as  all's  well  with  the  farmer,  trade 
must  become  better  sooner  or  later — prob- 
ably  sooner  rather  than  later." 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  YEAR 

The   co  i    the  stock-market  during 

April  and  May  indicated  that  little  anx- 
iety was  felt  over  the  approaching  Presi- 
dential contest.  A  writer  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  discussing  the  influ- 
ences which  Presidential  elections  have 
had  on  business  in  former  years,  says  he 
ha^  been  running  over  the  history  of  the 
market  of  1904,  and  finds  it  "impossible 
to  detect  any  influence  whatever,  visibly 
exerted  by  the  approaching  campaign, 
until  the  Democratic  nominations  were 
actually  made  at  the  opening  of  July." 
Even  after  that,  "the  election  was  a  neg- 
ligible influence  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  probably  equally  so  in  general  trade." 
August,  September,  and  October  were,  in 
fact,  "months  of  rapid  recovery  in  nearly 
all  fields  of  enterprise."      lie  continues: 

"For  this,  the  generallv  accepted  ex- 
planation was — before  and  after  the  elec- 
tion— that  the  result  of  November's  vote 
was  assured  in  advance,  and  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  election,  by  a  handsome  ma- 
jority, was  certain." 

So  also  in  iqoo  there  was  an  "absence 
of  financial  excitement  up  to  the  eve  of 
the  nominations.  Until  June,  1900,  when 
McKinley  and  Bryan  were  put  in  the  field 
for  the  second  time,  scarcely  a  reference 
to  the  coming  campaign  can  be  found  in 
the  records  of  the  year,"  which  was  "all 
the  more  striking,  from  the  fact  that  finan- 
cial markets  were  unsettled  and  deprest 
during  all  the  five  months  before  the  nomi- 
nations." But  from  the  very  day  of  the 
nominating  conventions,  "finance  and  in- 
dustry picked  up  confidence,  moving 
steadily  along  toward  the  explosion  of 
speculative  enthusiasm  which  occurred  in 
the  ensuing  April."  In  1896,  however,  the 
course  of  events  was  quite  different. 

"Nobody  whose  memory  runs  back 
twelve  years  will  have  forgotten  the  nerv- 
ous fright,  the  suspended  industry,  and  the 
pa  .111  of  financial  liquidation  which  con- 
tinued throughout  the  four  months  of  that 
yea:  toral   campaign.     Nevertheless, 

the  tradition  that  nobody  troubles  his 
mind    about    the    electoral    campaign    until 

the  campaign  is  fairly  under  way  was  ob- 
served that  year,  as  it  was  in  kjoo  and 
1904,  and  as  it  is  being  observed  in  1908. 

"The  most  that  can  be  confidently  in- 
ferred is  thai  markets  are  not  apt  to  worry 
themselves  about  Presidential  platforms 
and  candidates  until  the  platforms  have 
been  adopted  and  the  candidates  named. 
What  happens  after  those  steps  have  been 
taken  appears  to  depend  on  circumstance- 
not  wholly  connected  with  the  nature  of 
the    contest      chiefly,     no    doubt,     on     the 


judgment  of  the  financial  community  as 
to  which  candidate  will  succeed.  Wall 
Street,  for  instance,  was  in  doubt  about 
Bryan's  chance  in  1896,  and  in  no  doubt 
at  all  in  1900.  But  a  good  deal  more  de- 
pends on  the  actual  status  of  the  mar- 
kets themselves  and  the  country's  general 
industry." 

From  certain  points  of  view  which  he 
specifies,  the  writer  infers  that  the  present 
year  "should  have  very  much  less  to  fear 
from  the  electoral  campaign  than  if  the 
panic  of  last  October  had  not  put  our 
financial  house  in  order."  As  to  plat- 
forms and  the  respective  chances  of  the 
rival  candidates,  he  adds  that,  while  "it 
is  possible  to  find  grounds  for  expecting 
an  alarming  outcome,  political  experts  at 
any  rate  will  confess  that  the  visible  back- 
ing for  the  party  of  reaction  is  not  present 
now  in  anything  like  the  degree  in  which 
it  was  present  at  this  date  in  1896." 

BETTER  NET  RAILROAD  EARNINGS 

In  the  matter  of  railroad  earnings,  the 
most  striking  item  of  news  for  the  month 
relates  to  the  progress  made  in  reducing 
operating  expenses,  which  in  the  period  of 
prosperity  had  reached  abnormally  high 
levels.  This  progress,  which  has  been  signifi- 
cant, has  probably  been  an  important  factor 
in  the  recent  rise  in  prices  on  the  stock-ex- 
change. A  writer  in  the  Xew  York  Times 
has  collected  figures  of  gross  and  net  for 
several  of  the  prominent  roads.  The 
figures  are  for  January,  February,  and 
March  of  this  year.  It  seems  fair  to  as- 
sume that  the  effects  of  the  retrenchment 
now  put  into  force  will  be  found  to  have 
continued  to  be  quite  as  conspicuous 
when  the  returns  for  April  shall  have  been 
completed : 

March.  February.  Januarv. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio — 

Gross 5,310,640  4,682,348  5,177,120 

Net 1,150,251  573,34°  1,012,575 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio — 

Gross 1,946,931       1,575,574      1,884,762 

Net 672,776         446,415         508,506 

Chicago  *  Northwestern — 

Gross 4,935,619     4,078,222     4.393.853 

Net 1,978,994      1,071,172      1,451,874 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  <&  Pacific — 

Gross 4,904,292      4,266,011      4,647,237 

Net 1,192,798         671,267      1,095,802 

Delaware  &■  Hudson — 

Gross 1,512,865      1,342,417      1,472.395 

Net 516,782        449,283        481,230 

Erie- 
Gross 3,768,160     3,223.264     3,561,328 

Net 707,361         195,616        209,563 

Great  Northern — 

Gross 3,218,293      2,811,711      3.071.786 

Net 985,380         656,278         54S.689 

Illinois  Central — 

Gross 4,425.455      4,096,613     4,202.745 

Net 1,134,117         809,071         969,458 

New  York  Central — 

Gross 7.116,622      6,045.538      6,636,494 

Net 1,482,662        845,771      1,065.425 

Norfolk  *  Western — 

Gross 2,059,373      1,818,320      1,912,017 

Net 805.473         625,302         634,284 

Pennsylvania — 

Cross 10,997.169      9.814,960    10,563,31a 

Net 2,609.309      1,649,709      2,27 

Southern  Hallway — 

I'.mss (,321.511       3,786,15a       3i947,695 

Net 1,050,032        505,026       42S.0  it. 

Southern  Pacific — 

.s 9,45o.i)49     8,474,744     9,330,488 

Net 2,835,192  .  1.841.832      2,000,482 

I  11  Ion  Pacific — 

Gross 5,345,264     4,640,115      5,189.921 

Net 2,195,466     1,728,52.)      1,795,060 

\\  abash 

Gross  1.976. 130     1,791.437     2,015.593 

Net 339.997       148,965        441.490 

The  compiler  of  this  table  remarks  that, 


while  the  question  as  to  how  far  this  im- 
provement in  net  earnings  is  the  result  of 
excessive  economy  in  the  matter  of  re- 
pairs "is  a  question  which  only  the  man- 
agement of  the  individual  roads  could  an- 
swer," it  is  still  true  that  "many  of  the 
railroads  during  the  last  couple  of  years 
spent  so  much  on  the  betterment  of  their 
lines  that  no  serious  loss  is  likely  to  result 
from  a  temporary  enforcement  of  the 
strictest  economy  in  maintenance  ex- 
penses." Discussing  the  table  itself  he 
says: 

"It  will  be  noted  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Wabash  every  road  in  this  list 
showed  larger  gross  earnings  in  March  than 
in  January,  and  without  exception  the 
March  net  earnings  were  better  than  those 
of  February  and,  again,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Wabash,  better  than  those  of 
January.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  rail- 
roads were  much  more  successful  in  March 
than  in  either  of  the  two  earlier  months  in 
adjusting  their  expenses  to  their  reduced 
gross  receipts.  Some  of  the  weaker  roads 
show  notable  illustration  of  this.  Thus 
the  net  earnings  of  the  Erie,  whose  net  fell 
in  January  to  $209,563  and  in  February  to 
$195,616,  jumped  up  in  March  to  S707,- 
361;  and  the  Southern  Railway's  net  earn- 
ings were  more  than  doubled  in  March, 
amounting  in  that  month  to  $1,050,032, 
compared  with  onl\r  $505,026  in  February 
and  $428,646  in  January.  Other  roads 
whose  net  earnings  were  less  drastically 
reduced  in  the  first  two  months  of  the  year 
also  show  very  marked  improvement." 

The  Financial  Chronicle  (May  9) ,  dis- 
cussing this  improvement  in  net  earnings 
which  is  still  accompanied  by  "decided 
loss  in  gross  and  increase  in  idle  cars," 
points  out  how  in  divers  ways  the  improve- 
ment has  been  effected : 

"First  is  the  circumstance  that  freight 
can  always  be  handled  more  economically 
when  the  supply  is  not  excessive  and  ship- 
pers are  more  urgent.  Moreover,  labor  is 
then  more  willing  to  work,  more  anxious 
to  keep  the  job  it  has;  then  too  the  poorer 
hands — that  is,  the  shirks — have  been  laid 
off,  and  altogether  the  average  efficiency 
of  the  working  force  left  is  increased.  This 
higher  morale  counts  for  more  than  one 
not  familiar  in  handling  labor  usually  gives 
credit  for." 

1893  AND   1907— THE   DIFFERENCES 

H.  C.  Watson,  the  editor  of  Dun's  Re- 
view, made  an  address  before  a  manufac- 
turing association  in  New  York  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  which  he  dealt  with  certain 
fundamental  differences  between  the  panic 
of  1907  and  that  of  1893.  In  the  year 
1893,  he  says,  the  prices  of  commodities 
"fell  to  the  lowest  point  on  record,  while 
the  army  of  unemployed  at  one  time 
was  estimated  at  3,000,000."  Since  then 
the  population  of  the  country  has  risen 
above  87,000,000  against  the  65,000,000 
which  the  country  had  in  1893;  but  for 
this  year  the  largest  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed is  placed  at  only  about  1,000.000, 
whereas  were  the  disaster  as  widespread 
as  in  [893  to  1897,  a  "ratio  in  proportion 
would  make  this  year's  number  of  idle 
wage  earners  4,000,000."  From  these 
facts  he  thinks  "it  is  fair  to  start  with  the 
assumption  that  the  panic  of  1907  was  less 
severe  and  far-reaching  than  its  predeces- 
sor." 

In  some  respects,  however,  the  vcar 
i,  ( 'ontinutd  on  page  804) 
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MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

The  name  "Municipal  Bonds"  is  given,  in  its  gen- 
eral sense,  to  the  sealed  obligations  of  a  Municipal 
Corporation  or  a  Public  Quasi-Corporation.  A  Mu- 
nicipal. Corporation  is  one  of  the  individuals  in  a 
place  or  district  at  their  own  motion  but  with  the 
consent  of  the  State  Government.  To  this  Munic- 
ipal Corporation  are  granted  certain  powers  of  self- 
government,  including  in  most  cases  the  right  to 
borrow  money  and  to  sue  and  be  sued.  The  Publk 
Quasi-Corporation  is  created  by  the  State  for  the 
convenience  of  government,  and  not  at  the  request 
of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  so  that  in  effect  the  Pub- 
lic Quasi-Corporation  is  a  part  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment created  for  the  purpose  of  doing  certain  things 
in  the  most  expeditious  and  easiest  manner. 

The  chartered  city,  with  its  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment, etc.,  is  a  Municipal  Corporation.  The  County, 
Township,  or  School  District,  created  by  the  State, 
is  a  Public  Quasi-Corporation.  The  constitutions  of 
the  various  States  define  clearly  the  rights  of  the 
two  classes  of  corporations,  and  general  recognition 
is  given  to  the  right  to  issue  interest-bearing  obli- 
gations and  to  pledge  the  taxes  and  revenues  to 
secure  the  same.  These  obligations  constitute  the 
Municipal  Bond,  as  it  is  known  popularly,  without 
regard  to  which  class  issues  it. 

The  Obligations  or  Bonds  of  the  Divisions  of  the 
Commonwealth  represent  the  joint  obligations  of 
the  taxpayers  cf  the  community.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  original  debt  can  only  be  created  by  a 
vote  of  the  people,  and  in  many  States  it  is  neces- 
sary that  two-thirds  of  the  vote  shall  favor  the  issu- 
ing of  bonds.  At  the  same  time  that  the  bonds  are 
issued,  a  tax  levy  is  voted  to  pay  the  interest  as  it 
accrues  and  the  principal  at  maturity.  The  debt 
therefore,  can  only  be  created  for  such  purposes  as 
appeal  to  the  majority  of  the  voters  as  advanta- 
geous either  to  the  health,  wealth,  or  betterment  of 
the  community. 

In  order  to  realize  how  secure  these  obligations 
are,  the  reader  needs  only  to  ask  himself  whether 
the  debts  of  his  own  community  are  paid.  Such  i 
obligations  precede  in  lien  every  real-estate  mort- 
gage in  the  community,  since  when  real  estate  is 
sold  in  foreclosure  the  past  due  taxes  are  deducted 
from  the  purchase  price.  They  precede  every  cent 
of  earnings  on  bank  stock,  since  no  dividend  can  be 
declared  until  the  annual  taxes  are  paid.  In  fact, 
they  are  next  to  the  tangible  wealth,  in  whatever 
form  it  exists.  In  addition,  the  debt  is  a  community 
one,  depending  on  the  wealth  and  morals  of  all,  and 
is  not  subject  to  the  vagaries,  business  reverses,  or 
earning  power  of  individuals  or  corporations. 

Municipal  Bonds  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  are  in  the  form  of  coupon  bonds,  the  most 
convenient  form  of  investment.  They  are  usually 
issued  in  denominations  of  $500  and  $1,000;  but 
many  desirable  communities  issue  small  bonds  of 
less  amounts.  In  France,  which  is  the  wealthiest 
nation  per  capita,  Municipal-Bond  buying  is  univer- 
sal, and  the  usual  denomination  is  500  francs  or 
$100.  The  only  responsibility  is  that  of  properly 
caring  for  the  bond  itself,  the  only  labor  the  pleas- 
ant one  of  cutting  off  and  collecting  the  coupons 
twice  each  year.  Income  goes  en  continuously 
d  ring  the  life  of  the  bond,  quite  regardless  of  busi- 
ness conditions. 

Municipal  Bonds  represent  the  best  and  safest 
class  of  investments,  and  conse  juently  the  interest 
rates  are  not  high,  ranging  from  3^  to  si  per  cent., 
according  to  the  size,  reputation,  and  location  of 
the  community.  In  many  States  the  legislatures 
have  passed  laws  exempting  s  :ch  bonds  from  taxa- 
tion, and  this  movement  is  one  which  is  spreading 
rapidly,  until  it  would  appear  that  all  Municipal 
Bonds  will  soon  be  exempt  from  taxation  in  the 
States  of  their  origin. 

Less  care  is  necessary  in  buying  municipal  bonds 
than  in  the  other  securities,  since  bonds  of  this  class 
are  uniformly  good.  It  is,  however,  wise  to  deal 
only  with  houses  of  the  first  order,  which  have  been 
successful  and  which  make  actual  purchase  of  the 
bonds  themselves  and  do  not  act  as  brokers  only. 

In  Municipal-Bond  buying,  experience  and  care 
are  valuable  aids,  and  the  investor  may  best  avail 
himself  of  this  knowledge  by  buying  through  expe- 
rienced and  conservative  investment  bankers. 


DO  YOU  PAY  TAXES? 

Municipal  Bonds  are  the  obligations  of  every  Taxpayer. 
They  are  issued  by  Counties,  Cities,  Villages  and  School 
Districts,  and  are  for  public  improvement  and  benefit,  thus : 

BONDS  issued  for  City  Government  Purposes — city  hall, 
court  houses,  jails — representing  a  debt  that  every  citizen 
owes  for  protection  to  life  and  property. 

BONDS  issued  for  Water,  Sewer  and  Drainage — repre- 
senting a  debt  for  the  benefit  of  health. 

BONDS  issued  for  Schools — for  education,  not  alone  benefit- 
ting the  individual,  but  raising  the  standard  of  our  nation 
— the  dominant  thought  of  all  loyal  citizens. 

BONDS  issued  for  Hospital  and  Charitable  Institutions — 

for  the  care  of  the  poor  and  afflicted. 

BONDS  issued  for  Parks — beautifying  cities,  giving  recreation 
and  happiness  to  the  masses. 

BONDS  for  County  Drainage — increasing  the  productiveness  of 
rich  lands;  improving  conditions  of  health,  etc. 

TAX  BONDS 

Are  good  in  all  times  and  are  not  dependent  upon  business 
conditions  or  corporate  earnings. 

Secure  our  Booklet  D,  "An  Argument  For  Tax  Bonds." 
We  offer  a  wide  selection  of  issues  purchased  under  favorable 
conditions,  netting  33/^%  to  5^%. 

We  visit  communities  whose  bonds  we  handle  and  secure  the 
legal  approval  of  the  best  known  attorneys  on  validity. 

We  are  now  selling  some  fifty  issues  of  high-class  bonds,  including  : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  4%  Mobile,  Alabama,  4i% 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  4%  Joplin,  Missouri,  5% 

Topeka,  Kansas,  4  2%  Cairo,  Illinois,  6% 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  5%  Monona  County,  Iowa,  6% 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  5%  Bates  County,  Mo.,  6% 

Prescott,  Arkansas,  6% 

Special  circulars  describing  any  of  these  issues  will  be  furnished 
investors.     Orders  can  be  sent  for  a  $500  Bond  or  larger  sums 
as  desired.  X 

Our  large  patronage  in  over  thirty  States — record  of  1 8 
years  without  losses  to  our  customers — with  millions  of 
dollars  aggregate  yearly  sales — appeal  to  conservative 
investors.      Banks,  Insurance  Companies,  Trustees, 
Colleges  and  individuals  buy  of  us — why  not  you? 

Send   for  our  offerings  and  prices.     Fill 
out  the  enclosed  coupon  and  state  class  of 
bond  preferred. 
WILLIAM  R.  COMPTON  COMPANY, 

Merchants-Laclede  Building, 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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STOCKS 

We  now  have  ready  for  distribution 
the  4th  edition  of  our  special  circular 
giving  statistics  covering  27  of  the  better 
class  of  Railroad  and  Industrial  Stocks 
listed  upon  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
We  believe  that  the  stocks  re- 
i  to  in  this  circular  should  be  among 
the  first  to  participate  in  the  restoration 
of  normal  conditions  in  the  security 
markets. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  459. 

BONDS 

We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  investors 
with  a  copy  of  our  8-page  circular  des- 
cribing a  carefully  selected  list  of  sound 
investment  bonds,  which,  we  are  confident, 
are  now  selling  at  prices  considerably 
below  their  intrinsic  values. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  454. 

Spencer  Trask  ®.  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

William   and    Pine    Streets,  New    York 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 


Earn  Pocket 
Money 

YOU  can  earn  money  easily 
in  spare  time  by  selling  our 
Popular  Premium  Policy 
among  your  friends.  No  previous 
knowledge  necessary.  A  remark- 
able proposition  worthy  of  imme- 
diate investigation. 

Write  for  Particulars 
Accident   Department 

Empire  State  Surety  go. 

$6  William  St.     -     new  VorR 

Offices  in  all  important  cities 


SIX  PER  CENT. 

First  Mortgage  Loans.    Tested  by  our  customers 

for    ,  ■  0  1       in  ill.'  colli 

tii in  of  interest  or  print  ipal      Large  assortment  on 
hand.     V  todraw  interest  the  day 

we  receive  the  remittani  e.    w  1  ite  for  information. 

PERKINS  &  COMPANY,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
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THE  FINANCIAL  OUTLOOK 

(Continued  from   page    &02) 

[907  "kept  up  the  American  tradition 
of  always  supplying  superlatives."  The 
Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  "was  a 
much  larger  institution  than  any  similar 
financial  concern  that  closed  during  pre- 
vious disasters  ;  the  amount  of  clearing- 
house certificates  issued  and  the  length  of 
their  lives  surpassed  all  preceding  high- 
water  marks ;  and  the  number  of  com- 
mercial failures  that  followed,  and  the 
amount  of  defaulted  liabilities,  far  ex- 
ceeded similar  figures  in  the  months  im- 
mediately succeeding  similar  disasters  in 
1857,  1873,  or  1893."  These  facts,  how- 
ever, do  not  tell  the  whole  story: 

'There  is  reason  for  this  in  the  much 
larger  number  of  firms  now  in  business 
and  the  greater  amount  of  capital  involved. 
It  is  an  era  of  big  things,  and  when  the 
machinery  goes  wrong  the  mortality  is 
expected  to  be  commensurately  increased. 
But  that  is  not  the  fact.  Thus,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1908  the  amount  of  liabilities 
to  each  firm  in  business  was  only  $53.38 
against  $101.87  m  tne  nrst  three  months 
after  the  panic  of  1893,  and  the  defaulted 
indebtedness  to  each  $1,000  of  solvent 
payments  through  the  clearing-houses  was 
only  $2. 5  2,  against  $8.22  in  the  earlier  year. 
This  is  a  decidedly  lower  death-rate  for  the 
latest  disaster.  These  comparisons  sug- 
gest that  either  the  reaction  through  which 
we  are  passing  is  less  violent  than  pre- 
ceding depressions,  or  the  nation  was  in 
better  position  to  withstand  the  strain." 

Discussing  other  phases  of  the  panic 
and  its  causes,  notably  the  overextension 
of  credit,  Mr.  Watson  proceeds  to  find 
much  for  encouragement  in  the  present 
outlook.  Those  excesses  "merely  ab- 
sorbed the  supply  of  liquid  capital  for  a 
time."  Economy,  born  of  necessity,  will 
soon  make  it  "possible  to  resume  vigor- 
ous progress  in  the  right  direction;  there 
is  no  evidence  of  organic  disease;  the  spirit 
is  not  gone,  and  the  patient  wants  to  get 
well.  All  oxer  the  country  there  are 
countless  plans  for  new  undertakings  as 
soon  as  the  time  is  ripe  ;  much  work  de- 
pending on  further  reductions  in  wages  or 
cost  of  material.  But  the  revival  is  in 
sight,  and  a  brisk  movement  only  awaits 
the  propitious  moment."  Discussing  the 
more  immediate  outlook  for  the  present 
year,  he  continues: 

' '  About  fourmonths  of  1908  have  passed , 
and  distinct  gains  can  be  discerned,  but 
the  volume  of  business  is  si  ill  from  15 
to  25  per  cent,  below  bit  year's.  In  this 
comparison  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
activity  was  far  beyond  all  precedent  in 
the  first  half  of  1907,  and  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  very  far  back  in  order  to 
find  conditions  making  a  much  closer  com- 
parison, 

"  During  the  second  four  months  of  1908 

there  are  three  actors  that  call  for  con- 
sideration. Political  nominating  conven- 
tions and  the  crops,  supply  elements  of 
■Mi.it  uncertainty,  and  the  usual  midsum- 
mer dulness  of  business  may  be  more  pro- 
nounced than  usual,  altho  conservative 
1 1  ur chases  by  dealers  have  kept  stocks  low  . 
and  replenishment  ma\  sary 

at  unseasonably  early  date 

When  Bleep  Falls  Take 
HOR8FORIVS  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

Hall  :i  teaspi In  half  1  plus  of  water  lust  before 

retiring  brings  refreshing  sleep     Quiets  the  nerves. 
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COLUMNS       OPEN       TO       OO! 

INVESTMENT         ANNOUNOB 


e    ERVAT1VK 
MENTO        ONLY 


AN    UNUSUALLY  STRONG 
INVESTMENT 

IN   SMALL   DENOMINATIONS 
$100     $500     $1,000 

First  Mortgage  6% 

Guaranteed  Gold  Bonds 
Secured  by:  Fi"' ^S.fcS* A<fri" 

Pmfortarl    kv  .    United  States  Government 
rOteCiea    Dy.  Legislation 

GUARANTEED  BY 

American  Water  Works  and  Guarantee 
Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Paid-up  Capital  and  Surplus,  $3,600,000 
Established  1882 

For  further  reference  write  to 

First  National  Bank        Commonwealth  Trust  Co. 
Second  National  Bank  Colonial  Trust  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Circular  and    handsomely   illustrated   volume, 
"  Irrigation,"  mailed  free  upon  request. 

H.  M.  Payson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

Battles,  Heye  &  Harrison     W.  H.  Trumbull  &  Co. 

131  South  5th  Street  35  Congress  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Boston,  Mass. 

municipal  fc  Corporation  Securities  Co. 

349  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

JAMES  S.  KUHN,  Pres.  L.  L.  McCLELLAND,  Sec. and  Treas. 
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"It  may  take  a  few  months  more  than 
the  optimist  expects,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  final  resumption  of  record- 
breaking  railway  earnings,  bank  exchanges, 
freight  tonnage,  foreign  trade,  and  all  the 
statistical  comparisons  by  which  the  pros- 
perity of  this  wonderfully  equipped  nation 
is  measured.  Our  mineral  and  agricul- 
tural wealth  is  a  certainty;  our  manu- 
facturing processes  can  not  be  surpassed 
anywhere  in  the  world;  our  people  are  not 
to  be  daunted  by  the  most  complicated 
engineering  or  financial  problems. 

"Following  out  this  line  of  thought  wc 
can  not  fail  to  be  imprest  by  the  fact  that 
no  extended  period  can  intervene,  before 
all  previous  records  of  commercial  activ- 
ity in  the  United  States  will  be  far  eclipsed, 
and  I  will  tell  you  that  the  signal  for  'full 
speed  ahead'  will  be  given  in  1908  if  you 
tell  me  that  the  crops  and  the  elections  are 
coming  out  all  right." 

RAILROAD   RECEIVERSHIPS   THEN 
AND   NOW 

Stuart  Daggett,  of  Harvard  University, 
has  just  published  a  notable  volume  in  the 
Harvard  Economic  Series,  on  the  subject 
of  railroad  reorganizations.  It  deals  not 
with  the  general  subject,  but  with  actual 
cases  that  followed  the  panic  of  1893, 
when,  during  a  period  of  six  years,  "an 
imposing  group  of  American  railroads 
passed  into  receivers'  hands."  The  ag- 
gregate capitalization  of  such  failures  in 
1893  alone  was  almost  $2,000,000,000,  and 
to  this  sum  large  additions  were  made  in 
the  following  years.  The  reorganization 
of  these  properties  had  been  mostly  com- 
pleted by  the  year  1899,  since  which  date 
"the  improvement  in  railroad  earnings 
has  been  marvelous,"  gross  earnings  hav- 
ing been  increased  from  $1,300,000,000  in 
1899  to  $2,300,000,000  in  1906;  while  the 
total  net  income,  after  the  deduction  of 
operating  expenses,  increased  from  $605,- 
000,000  in  1899  to  $1,046,000,000  in  1906. 

Discussing  the  receiverships  of  the  pres-  j 
ent     year,     Mr.     Daggett     says    that    the 

FLY  TO  PIECES 

The  Effect  of  Coffee  on  Highly  Organized 
People 


"  I  have  been  a  coffee  user  for  years,  and 
about  two  years  ago  got  into  a  very  serious 
Condition  of  dyspepsia  and  indigestion.  It 
seemed  to  me  I  would  fly  to  pieces.  I  was 
so  nervous  that  at  the  least  noise  I  was  dis- 
tressed, and  many  times  could  not  straight- 
en myself  up  because  of  the  pain. 

"  My  physician  told  me  I  must  not  eat 
any  heavy  or  6trong  food  and  ordered  a  diet, 
giving  me  some  medicine.  I  followed  di- 
rections carefully,  but  kept  on  using  coffee 
and  did  not  get  any  better.  Last  winter  my 
husband,  who  was  away  on  business,  had 
Postum  Food  Coffee  served  to  him  in  the 
family  where  he  boarded. 

"He  liked  it  so  well  that  when  he  came 
home  he  brought  some  with  him.  We  be- 
gan using  it  and  I  found  it  most  excellent. 
While  I  drank  it  my  stomach  never  bothered 
me  in  the  least,  and  I  got  over  my  nervous 
troubles.  When  the  Postum  was  all  gone 
we  returned  to  coffee,  then  my  stomach  be- 
gan to  hurt  me  as  before  and  the  nervous 
conditions  came  on  again. 

"That  showed  me  exactly  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  whole  trouble,  so  I  quit  drink- 
ing coffee  altogether  and  kept  on  using  Pos- 
tum. The  old  troubles  left  again  and  I  have 
never  had  anv  trouble  since."  "There's  a 
Reason."  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Dissect  my  Razor 

The  "GILLETTE" 

Observe  its  convenience— its  perfection  in  every  detail. 

Figure  out  how  much  time  and  money  you  can 
save  by  adopting  the  "Gillette"  habit. 

You  will  then  know  why  over  two  million  men 
are  proclaiming  the  superiority  of  the  "Gillette." 

BECAUSE  it  gives  you  a  clean, comfortable,  safe 
shave   in   three   to  five   minutes — no    matter    how 
inexperienced  you  are. 

BECAUSE  the  harshest  beard,  though  on 
the  tenderest  skin,  willingly  yields  to  the 
soft,  easy  action  of  the  keen  "Gillette"  blade. 

No  Stropping — No  Honing. 

BECAUSE  the  holder  lasts  a  lifetime. 

BECAUSE  its  blades  are  so  inexpensive 
that   when  dull   you  throw  them    away 
as  you  would  an  old  pen. 


The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Set  consists  of  a  triple 
silver-plated  holder,  12  double-edged  flexible 
blades — 24  keen  edges,  packed  in  a  velvet- 
lined  leather  case,  and  the  price  is  $5.00. 

Combination  Sets  from  $6.50  to  $50.00 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  "  Gillette  "  to-day.     If  substitutes  are  offered,  refuse 
them,  and  write  us  at  once  for  our  booklet  and  free  trial  offer. 

GILLETTE     SALES     COMPANY 

240  Times  Ituilding      210  Kimball  Building       240  Stuek  Exchange  Building 
New  York  BOSTON  Chicago 


Whitman 
Saddles 


Afford  the  ideal 
seat  for  all  rid- 
ers. They  con- 
tinue to  he  the 
same  celebrated 
t  hi  rty-y  ear-old,  time-tried,  use- 
tested  and  constantly  improved 

Whitman  Saddles. 

They  carry  the  best  riders  of 

all   countries,  for  all   rises  ;    scientifically  modeled. 

They   are  safely  assured    bv   guaranteed   material. 

The  lightest  saddle  of  greatest  carrying  capacity. 
Srnrt  for  FREE  illustrated  catalogue.     Tells 
all  about  saddles  anil  equestrian  equipment 
— ' '  from    Saddle    to    Spur"  —  and    describes 
all   Whitman  sti/les,  with  prices. 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  104  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable :  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


Second- Hand  Bargains 

Automobiles  of 
every  standard 
make  at  half 
their  values. 
Ru  nabouts 
$100  to  $350; 
Touring  Cars 
$250  to  $1500; 
Limousines 
$500  to  $2500;  Roadsters  $750  to  $1500.  All  makes 
and  models  including  '08  cars.  Packard,  Peer- 
less, Pierce,  Pope-Toledo,  Rambler,  Ford,  Reo, 
Cadillac  and  many  other  makes.  Every  carguar- 
anteed.  Shipped  on  approval.  Special  proposi- 
tion to  good  agents.  Complete  Catalog  on  request. 

MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  AUTO  CO.,  Depi.  A    Si.  Louis,  Ho. 


B0/  First  Mortgage  10  Year 
/  Gold  Bonds  of  the  Kan- 
q  sas  City  Fuel  &  Gas  Co. 

AN   INVESTMENT   FOR  YOUR   SAVINGS 

THESE  BONDS  are  secured  by  first  lien  on  the 
property  of  the  company  conservatively  valued 
at  1500,000.  The  company  owns  perpetual  leases 
on  800  acres  of  the  best  gas  lands  in  the  United  States 
—23  wells  have  been  drilled— 19  of  which  have  been 
connected  up,  having  a  capacity  of  478  million  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  day.  A  part  of  this  gas  is  now  sold  to  a 
81ti,000,000— pnid  up— pipe  line  company,  under  a 
long  time  contract  and  is  piped  by  them  to  Kansas 
City,  Topeka,  St.  Joseph,  Joplin,  Atchison  and  Leav- 
enworth, for  which  they  pay  monthly  in  cash  as 
used,  giving  the  company  a  net  income  of  $85,000 
per  annum. 

The  Kansas  City  Fuel  &  Gas  Company  have  se- 
cured a  franchise  to  furnish  gas  for  lighting,  heat- 
ing and  manufacturing  purposes  to  a  growing  town 
of  5000  inhabitants  and  in  order  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  construct  the  pipe  line  and  gas  plant 
offer  for  sale  $200,000  worth  of  these  bonds  in  de- 
nominations of  $500  at  par  and  accrued  interest  and 
give  with  each  bond  $350  of  guaranteed  4  per  cent 
preferred  stock  of  the  company.  This  is  equal  to 
8  per  cent  annually  on  your  investment. 

All  of  the  leases  and  contracts  on  all  the  proper- 
ties owned  or  controlled  by  the  company,  valued  at 
$500,000  are  pledged  t<>  and  held  by  the  United  states 
&  Mexican  Trust  Co.,  who  will  also  act  as  Trustee 
for  the  stockholders  and  collect  the  entire  revenue 
of  the  company  as  security  for  the  payment  of  these 
bonds  with  interest  at  maturity. 

The  interest  is  payable  semi-annually  on  June  1st 
and  D?cember  1st. 

These  bonds  offer  an  ideal  investment  for  small 
sums  together  with  absolute  security  and  high 
earning  power. 

Write  for  full  information  and  prospectus. 

UNITED      STATES      &      MEXICAN 

TRUST   COMPANY,      Kansas  City*   Mo. 
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On  Every  Desk 


This  Trade-mark  on  every  box 

Whether  on  escritoire  or  office 
desk,  the  presence  of  Whiting  Paper 
for  social  or  business  correspondence 
shows  appreciation  of  details  that 
brings   social    or  business  success. 

WHITING 

Papers 

are  quality  papers — finishes  and 
textures  to  suit  your  taste — shapes 
and  styles  that  are  right. 

Whiting  is  the  name  that  signifies 
quality  and  correctness  in  paper  for 
every  correspondence  purpose. 

When  you  think  of  writing, 
Think  of  WHITING. 

Obtainable  at  all  the  leading 
stationers. 

WHITTOG   PAPER  COMPANY 

148-150-152   Duane  St.,   New  York 

Chicago         Boston         Philadelphia 

Mills:  Holyoke,  Mass. 


J 


Dwiggins 

XL-pjip  Lifetime  Quality 

wfflh  Fences 

Cost  Ltss  Than  Wood" 
LAWK,  FARM  AND 
POULTRY    KKNt'Ks, 

GATES,  BTa     Hlgheat  Orade.     All   w<,rk  Guaranteed. 

Largo  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Special  Prices  FREE 

Dwiggins  Wire  Fence  Co.,  82  Dwigjins  Ave..  Anderson.  Ind. 


THE    BEST     LIGHT 


MA  K  ks  and  burns  its  own  tra^.  Pro- 
duces 100  candle  powi  r  llg  tit 
brighter  th&n  electricity  or  acetylene 
—  aheaper  than  kerosene.  No  dirt. 
Ho  grease,  No  odor.  Over  800  styles* 
Bven  lamp  warranted,  as^entswant- 
td*   frV rite  for  catalog;,  Donotdelay, 

Mil     II  K.ST  1 .14.  II  i   CO. 

OS   i.  .-.ih  si.  4iuiii.il.  4ii.ii. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

i  name  of 
Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get  "Improved,"  no  lacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


capitali7ation  of  the  railroads  that  default- 
ed during  he  first  ten  weeks  of  1908 
was  $415,000,000  and  the  total  liabilities 
8462,000,000.  He  dots  not  believe  that 
any  railroad  collapse  will  be  so  widespread 
now  as  it  was  after  1893,  ' 'u'  roads  in  gen- 
eral being  in  better  financial  and  physical 
condition. 

His  chapter  on  the  Erie  points  out  that 
the  gross  earnings  of  the  road  have  in- 
creased from  $^1,407,000  to  $53,914,000, 
and  that  its  net  earnings,  which  for  years 
"hovered  near  or  below  the  level  of  fixt 
charges,"  have  now  "soared  way  above," 
and  yet,  while  its  earnings  have  greatly 
increased,  "it  has  not  yet  a  sufficient  mar- 
gin of  surplus  earnings  to  meet  a  decline 
in  prosperity  without  serious  misgivings." 
While  dividends  until  this  year  have  been 
paid  on  the  two  classes  of  preferred  stock, 
the  common  "can  not  expect  a  dividend 
in  any  period  which  can  be  foreseen." 

Of  the  Reading  Mr.  Daggett  remarks 
that,  while  its  finances  "are  not  as  secure 
as  could  be  desired,  they  are  yet  in  better 
shape  than  they  have  been  for  thirty 
years."  While  fixt  charges,  taxes,  and 
operating  expenses  called  for  86  per  cent, 
(jf  the  gross  income  in  1907,  "a  decline  of 
nearly  $12,000,000  in  net  earnings  must 
precede  a  default  on  any  bonds  out- 
standing." Of  the  Southern  Railway  Mr. 
Daggett  writes : 

"The  results  of  the  expenditures  for  im- 
provements have  been  remarkable.  In 
18(35  the  Southern  Railway  had  in  use  623 
locomotives;  in  1907  the  number  was 
1,536.  In  the  former  year  there  were  487 
passenger-cars  and  18,924  freight-cars;  in 
the  latter  there  were  respectively  995  and 
56,225.  Only  370  miles  of  track  in  1895 
were  over  65  pounds  in  weight  per  yard; 
more  than  3,100  surpassed  that  limit  in 
1907.  It  is  nevertheless  in  its  inability  to 
handle  the  business  offered  it  that  the 
Southern  has  provoked  sharpest  criticism. 
Over  3,600  miles  of  its  system  still  have 
rails  weighing  62  pounds  or  less  to  the 
yard,  that  is,  rails  incapable  of  meeting 
modern  operating  conditions.  Only  206 
miles  of  double  and  1,981  of  side  track 
exist.  Equipment  appears  to  be  still  in- 
adequate. Signals  are  imperfect,  and 
speed  and  promptness  seemingly  impossi- 
ble to  attain." 

He  concludes  that  the  earning  power  of 
the  Southern  system  has  not  yet  been 
made  secure,  and  cites  various  influences 
which  have  kept  down  the  possibilities  of 
the  net  surplus.  But  he  believes  that,  as 
the  country  develops  and  improvements 
are  made,  "a  dividend  upon  the  common 
stock  will  be  paid."  The  near  future,  how- 
ever, "is  more  likely  to  witness  the  cessa- 
tion of  dividends  upon  the  preferred." 

As  to  the  Atchison  system  he  notes  a 
phenomenal  change  in  its  fortunes  since 
the  receivership   that    followed    the   panic 

of    1893,      The-  present   state  of  its  finances 

provides  "ample   Facilities   for   the  future 
without  endangering  the  solvency  of  the 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS  HO  EQUAL 


The  Inside 


1 


All  confectionery  looks 
about  alike.  You  have  to 
buy  it  and  try  it  to  know  it. 

Necco  Sweets  are  so  much 
better  than  ordinary  confec- 
tionery that  they  are  given  a 
name  and  seal  to  identify 
them. 

Among  500  different  vari- 
eties are 

Je£oY%e.o\o.tes> 

the  best  you  ever  tasted — 
smooth,  fine,  dainty  centers — 
crisp,  thick,  rich  coats  of  best 

ChOCOlate.  Wholesome 

and  good  —  al- 
ways the  same 
—  a  reputation 
for  quality  to 
sustain. 

Ask  for  Necco 
Sweets  —  look 
for  this  seal. 

At  all  dealers 
who  sell  high 
grade  goods. 

NEW  ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY  CO.. 

SUMMER  I  MELCHER  STS., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Necco 

OWEETS 


"Get  There 

at  a  price  to  suit 
you  direct  for  a 

BLACK 

MOTOR  BUGGY 

Built  for  country  roads,  hills  and 
mud.     Engine — 10  H.  P.,  2  cylinders,  air  cooleci^L 
chain  drive  rear  wheels,  double  brake.    Speed  2  tol 
25  m.  per  hr — 30  miles  on  1  gal.  of  gasoline.  Highest^ 
quality  finish,  workmanship  and  materials.     Abso-^ 
lutety  safe  and  reliable.      Write  for  Book  No    A. 
BLACK   MFO.   CO..    124  E.  Ohio  St..  Chicago,  III.'' 


A  Happv 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

by  William  If.  Walling^  A.M.,  M  D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 
Knowledges  Young  Had  Should  Have, 
Knowledge  a  ^  oung  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  i  F  ither  B  ho  a  Id  Hare. 
Knowledge  >  Father  Should  Imparl  to  Hn»  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  b  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge a  Young  Woman  Should  H;ive. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have, 
Knowledge  H  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Sho'  [j   Have. 
Rich    Cloth    i:*i..l..ii:.    Full     Gold    Stomp,     Illmlreted,    92.00 
Write  for  "Other  People  *e  Opinion*  n  end  Table  o  I  Content* 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,     Phila..  Pa. 
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road."  As  to  the  change  which  has  come 
over  the  earnings  and  physical  state  of  the 
property  he  says: 

"Briefly  stated,  the  Atchison's  mileage 
has  increased  from  6,479  miles  in  1897  to 
9,273  in  1907.  Its  gross  earnings  have 
grown  from  $30,621,230  to  $93,683,407; 
its  net  earnings  from  $7,754,041  to  $32,- 
153,692;  and  its  surplus  above  all  charges 
from  $1,452,446  to  $21,168,724.  This 
marvelous  showing  has  been  accompanied 
by  heavy  expenditures  for  improvements, 
so  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem is  much  better  than  before.  Opera- 
ting expenses,  fixt  charges,  and  taxes  took 
less  than  77  per  cent,  of  gross  income  in 
1907,  and  a  decline  of  over  $21,000,000 
can  be  suffered  in  net  before  interest  on 
even  the  adjustment  bonds  becomes  im- 
periled. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Mr.  Harriman  saw  fit  to  invest  $10,395,000 
of  Union-Pacific  money  in  Atchison  pre- 
ferred stock  in  1906,  nor  that  dividends  of 
5  per  cent,  on  preferred  and  5  per  cent. 
on  common  stock  are  being  paid.  The 
Atchison  owns  1,791  locomotives  instead 
of  953  as  in  1897;  1,135  passenger-cars  in- 
stead of  622;  49,770  freight-cars  instead 
of  26,776." 

The  author's  chapter  on  the  Union  Pa- 
cific contains  this  equally  impressive  state- 
ment that,  "in  order  to  imperil  bond  in- 
terest, net  earnings  will  have  to  decline 
by  81  per  cent.,  and  even  were  this  to 
happen  it  is  probable  that  some  margin 
could  be  retained  by  decrease  in  the  gen- 
erous sums  now  being  spent  for  the  main- 
tenance and  equipment  of  the  road."  He 
says  further: 

"This  increased  business  and  less  rapidly 
increasing  cost  have  meant,  finally,  an  in- 
crease in  profits,  and  explain  how  it  has 
been  possible  in  seven  years  to  take  $15,- 
000,000  from  income  for  improvements 
besides  liberally  maintaining  the  property. 
The  Union  Pacific  is  prosperous  as  it  never 
has  been  before.  In  1907  its  total  fixt 
charges,  in  round  numbers,  were  $8,600,- 
000,  and  its  net  income  was  $45,000,000. 
Of  this  income  $23,500,000  were  paid  out 
in  dividends,  $1,960,000  appropriated  for 
betterments,  additions,  and  new  equip- 
ment, and  $10,700,000  carried  to  surplus." 

DR.  TALKS  OF  FOOD 
Pres.  of  Board  of  Health 


"  What  shall  I  eat?"  is  the  daily  inquiry 
the  physician  is  met  with.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  in  my  judgment  a  large 
percentage  of  disease  is  caused  by  poorly 
selected  and  improperly  prepared  food. 
My  personal  experience  with  the  fully- 
cooked  food,  known  as  Grape-Nuts,  enables 
me  to  speak  freely  of  its  merits. 

"  From  overwork,  I  suffered  several  years 
with  malnutrition,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
and  loss  of  sleep.  Last  summer  I  was  led 
to  experiment  personally  with  the  new 
food,  which  I  used  in  conjunction  with  good 
rich  cow's  milk.  In  a  short  time  after  I 
commenced  its  use,  the  disagreeable  symp- 
toms disappeared,  my  heart's  action  became 
steady  and  normal,  the  functions  of  the 
stomach  were  properly  carried  out  and  I 
again  slept  as  soundly  and  as  well  as  in  my 
youth. 

' '  I  look  upon  Grape-Nuts  as  a  perfect 
food,  and  no  one  can  gainsay  but  that  it 
has  a  most  prominent  place  in  a  rational, 
scientific  system  of  feeding.  Any  one  who 
uses  this  food  will  soon  be  convinced  of 
the  soundness  of  the  principal  upon  which 
it  is  manufactured  and  may  thereby  know 
the  facts  as  to  its  true  worth."  Read  "The 
Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a 
Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


A  Time-Saving     4Q|l 
Stove     - —        ^ 

The  New  Perfection 
Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil 
Cook-Stove,  thirty  seconds 
after  the  touch  of  the  match, 
will  deliver  at  the  stove  top 
a  strong,  clean  heat  of 
great  working  power. 

More  than  that,  you  may 
run  it   for   hours    continu- 
ously; bake  bread  and  cake  ;  prepare  a  meal  or  do  the 
weekly  ironing ;  and  for  the  whole  time  never  be  conscious  of 
undue  heat  because  of  the  stove.     In  this  respect  the 


NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

is  unique.  Its  remarkable  concentration  of  heat  at  the  one  point 
necessary  makes  summer  cooking  a  daily  pleasure.  As  its  name 
indicates,  this  stove  is  perfect — safe,  economical, 
efficient — ideal  for  every  purpose  of  a  cooking 
stove.  Made  in  three  sizes,  fully  warranted.  If 
not  with  your  dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 


^Ragfo  LAN? 


gives  a  light  more  agree- 
able than  the  distressing 
flicker  of  gas  or  the  blinding  glare  of 
electric  bulbs.  One's  eyes  never  tire  reading  by  the  Kayo. 
If  not  with  your  dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


Abandon  All  Prejudice  Regarding 

Golf  Balls 


"Please  look  the  facts  in  the  face. 

A  rubber-cored  ball  will  gash,  as 
you  know.  And  a  gashed  ball  can- 
not fly  true. 

But  you  can't  cut  or  gash  a  1908 
Red  Cross  Pneumatic. 

Not  another  ball  made  can  be 
driven  so  far. 

Not  another  responds  so  quickly 
to  the  iron,  nor  stays  so  well  where 
it  is  placed. 

It  insures  consistent  playing. 

Permits  absolute  accuracy  on  the 
putting  green,  as  the  ball  hugs  the 
ground.    It  doesn't  jump. 

Famous  for  deadness  of  putt. 

Positively  the  only  ball  that  com- 
bines liveliness  on  the  drive  with 
steadiness  on  the  approach. 

These  facts  are  all  due  to  the 
pneumatic  construction. 

Yet  the  Red  Cross  is,  by  far, 
the  most  economical  ball,  because 
the  most  durable. 

The  best  golfers  everywhere  are 


fast    giving    preference    to    these 
Pneumatic  balls. 

Soon  or  late  you  will  do  so. 
Won't  you  please  prove  them  now? 

Two  Balls  Free 

If  our  claims  are  not  justified. 

Get  a  dozen  from  your  dealer,  or 
from  us  direct.  (Price  $7.00,  ex- 
press prepaid.)  Use  two  of  them. 
Then,  if  you  don't  find  them  the 
best  balls  you  ever  used,  return 
the  balance  in  the  original  box, 
and  we'll  return  the  $7.00. 

Cut  This  Coupon  Now 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio. 
Enclosed  find  $7.00  for  which  send  to 
me,   express    prepaid,  one   dozen    Red 
Cross  Balls  under  your  guarantee. 

Name 


Address 


State  in  bottom  space  if  we  shall  send  you  Free 
a  handy  Golfer's  Score  Book. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Light  Up ! 


Light  Up ! 


TKV  r»n  Angle  Lamp  in  just  one  room  nf;  e.     Thefre*h, 

new  ■furnished  l<»"k  it  gives  your  room  will  surprise 
lightyou.     Foi  thods  of  burning  are  employed, 

nothing  can  equal  th^  pleasing  efTecl  ol  kerosene  light. 

And  the  Angle  Lamp  i*  <m!  illumination  st  its  b?st.  Its  light 
ie  lamp-hdht  plus  added  brilliancy  »nd  shadowless  distribution, 
wtth  the  -moke  anil  th«-  smell  and  the  dirt  and  the  bother  "i  ordi- 
nary lamps  completely  eliminated  by  new  methods.  These  new 
principles  employed  in 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP 

not  only  give  b»-fter  combustion  and  therefore  better  quality  of 
flame  but,  by  causing  that  flame  to  born  at  an  angle  to  body  <<i  the 
lamp,  this  splendid  light  i*  concentrated  upon  your  book  or  table 

— where  it  ia  needed. 

That  is  why  on  half  the  oil  consumed  by  your  lamp,  the  Angle 
Lamp  is  twice  as  effective.  That  i*  why  this  lamp  bums  16  hours 
on  a  quart  of  «il  where  the  ordinary  round  wick  lamp  burns  but  6  to 
7  hoars  on  the  same  quantity.  Just  think]  That  means  an  Angle 
Lamp  will  save  you  its  coat  in  the  first  few  months'  use.  We 
would  like  to  prove  these  facts  for  you  by 

30  DAYS'  TRIAL 

So  we  ask  you  to  write  for  our  free  catalog  47  and  trial  propo- 
sition. This  catalog  is  crammed  full  of  lighting  facts.  But  the 
one  suggestion  of  s  common  sense  way  to  measure  power  lights 
instead  of  the  meaningless  candle-power  system 'is  alone  worth  20 
times  the  cost  of  the  postal  needed  to  get  them  all. 

THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO.,  159-161  West  24th  St.,  New  York 


TARTARLITHINE 

gives  better  results  than  any 
oiher  remedy  for  Rheumatism. 
The  promptness  of  its  action  is 
in  many  cases  astonishing.  Does 
not  affect  the  heart  or  stomach. 


Rheumatism 


Tartarllthlne  is  effective  because  it 
supplies  the  blood  with  the  necessary 
substances  to  dissolve  and  remove  the 
poison  of  Rheumatism — uric  acid.  We 
want  you  to  try  it. 


FREE  SAMPLE 


and  booklet 
on  request. 


McKESSON  &  ROBBINS^OTSSk"- 

(Sole  agents  for  the  Tartarlithine  Co.) 


The  ARDREY  VEHICLE  WASHER 

Washes  Carriage  or  Auto  Perfectly 


Enables  the  deaf  to  hear  instantly 
and  its  continued  use  often  restores  the 
natural  hearing;  no  trumpet  or  unsightly 
apparatus.  Write  us  to-day  and  learn  how 
you  ran  thoroughly  tost  It  before  pur. 
cbMlnjr.  In  use  in  hundreds  of  churches 
and  theatres  and  public  buildings  at  Wash- 
ington. Booklet  on  request. 
ACOUSTIC  CO.,    1263   Broadway,  N.  Y, 


"The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena" 

Is  the  Keynote  to  the  New  Thought  Movement 

Nearly  100,000  copies  have  been  sold 

Bend  for  Descriptive  Lists  of  Dr.   Hudson's  Works 

-  i  .  •".<>  per  volume.    Of  nil   llooksellors 

A.  C.  McCLURQ  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Chicago 


FREE    TO    WRITERS 

LIST     ol      OVBB    ISO    PLACES    TO    SKI. I,    >lsv 
lYKITKHS'    \l  l>  ASS'.V,   1  and  :t  I'ark  How,  \.  V. 


Price,  $3.00 

Easily  attached  to  hose,  won't  scratch 
varnish.     No  splashing  of  water.     Dry 
hands.   Dryclothes.    Fora  limited  time 
£'.ij/A"        $2.00.     Express  prepaid.     Booklet  free. 
I  lit  Iva-il   Main  Street,  Rochester,  V.  V. 


The  Unconscious  Mind 

A  helpful  book  for  parents,  teachers,  and  phy- 
sicians. By  Alfred  T.  Schofleld,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S. 
8vo,  cloth,  rough  edges,  450  pages.    $2.00. 

D.  E.  Merwln,  Kansas  City.  Mo. :  "Parents, 
teachers,  physicians,  lawyers,  judges,  and  legis- 
lators can  not  afford  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
this  theory  which  lays  its  preemption  upon  the 
very  foundations  of  physical  health,  mind,  and 
character."  ■< 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  Pubs.,   NEW  YORK. 


Perfect  Muscular  Development 
Without  Heart  Strain 

ami  within  the  reach  ol    everybody's    puree.      Thii    lyetera,   embodying 
principles  nevi  i  ought  into    physical  culture  instruction,  iB  equally 

ell  adapted  to  h.,fh  sexes  and  <tll  ages.      if    is   ol  the  greatest  value  to  all 
10   prize   HEALTH   ns   well    is    STRENGTH.     Thia  system  of  reciprocal 

scular  development  Bivea  both  and  c pels  satisfactory  results.       Itre- 

itely    nit   apparatus.       Every  muscle  o(  t)  symmetrically 

oped,   will i  heart   strain.      Vim  and  vitality  are  put    into  the  who  I 

inn  is  i  leared,  the  blood  purified,  nn<!  -  onstipation  el n  ited   01  greal  ly  relievei 

individual    n  traction  given  wherever  required  in  the   building   up  ol 

that  nre  i ly  developed. 

-it  weeks'  course  in   reciprocal   muscular  development  willbe  I 
i  for  98.  SO,  r    0    Mom  j  Ordei       Udrese 


THE   CAPITAL  ATHLETIC    SCHOOL,   Box    2293,   Station  G,   WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

Ave  and    Vale. 

By  William  Stanley  Braithwaite. 

Oh  far  away  across  the  beach 
The  mist  is  in  the  sunset. 
And  dreams  lie  low 

In  the  silence  of  the  foam; 
Beyond  the  dim  horizon 
Where  the  creeping  darkness  pauses 
I  hear  the  gray  winds  calling 

And  they  lead  desire  home. 

O  Ave  to  the  evening  star. 

And  Vale  to  the  setting  sun; 
And  deep,  deep  sea  across  the  bar 

Where  the  gray  winds  call  and  run. 

Oh  far  across  the  hope  of  speech 
A  doubt  is  on  desire. 
And  Love  lies  low 

In  the  pauses  of  my  heart; 
My  speech  and  silence  hovers 
On  the  verge  of  fantom  futures, 
While  I  watch  the  morrows  dawning 

And  the  yesterdays  depart. 

O  Ave  to  the  evening  star, 

And  Vale  to  the  setting  sun; 
And  a  deep,  deep  sea  across  the  bar 

Where  the  gray  winds  call  and  run. 
— From  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


The  London  Thames. 

By  Archibald  Sullivan. 

Many  a  king  hath  passed  me  by 

Many  a  queen  crossed  over  me; 
Many  a  ship  hath  sought  my  hand 

To  lead  it  out  to  the  open  sea. 

Many  a  day  hath  scanned  my  eyes. 
Many  a  light  hath  decked  my  breast; 

Many  a  soul  hath  sought  and  found 
The  voiceless  peace  of  my  perfect  rest. 

Many  a  king  I  have  loved  and  lost, 
Many  a  queen  will  come  no  more; 

Many  a-ship  hath  ne'er  returned 

For  the  welcome  kiss  of  my  friendly  shore. 

Many  a  day  hath  said  farewell. 

Many  a  light  hath  flushed  and  died; 

Only  my  dead  are  true  to  me 

And  the  cold  embrace  of  my  restless  tide. 
— From  the  Smart  Set  (June). 


,\  •  '  '  / 
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shines  brig'K'Hy  in  al'Kouse where 
>  A  POLIO  abolishes  dirt,  buK'Birh 
and  despair  are  close  of  kin"Try  iMn 
your  next- house  cleaning -mm^^ m 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Hail  Her  Own. -'•Can  you  be  trusted  with  a 
secret?"    he  asked. 

The  woman  drew  herself  up  proudly. 

"You  have  known  me  for  ten  years,  haven't  you?" 
she  replied. 

"Y< 

"Do  you  know  how  old  I  am?" — Washington 
Herald. 

lie  Knew  .      "Doyini  know  the  value  of  an  oath? ' 
asked  the  judge  of  an  old  darky  who  was  to  be  the 
next  witness. 

"Yes,    sah,    I    does.      One    ob    dese    yeah    lav 
done   gib   me   foah    dollars   for   to    swear   to    suffin. 
Dat's  ile  value  of  an  oath.      Foah  dollars,  sah  "     And. 

then  there  was  consternation  in  the  court-room. — 
St,  Joseph  News. 

His    Future    Occupation.     "What   business  is 

papa  in,  mania5  " 

"Why.  he  is  a  tea  sampler;  he  samples  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  teas." 

"  Ma- 

' '  ^1  es,  my  boy." 

"Do  you  know  what  1  want  to  be  when  I  grow  up?" 

' '  No.     What .  m\  boy?  " 

"A  pie  sampler!"      Yonkers  Statesman. 
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He  Knew. — "Are  you  in  pain,  my  little  man'' 
asked  the  kind  old  gentleman.  "No."  answered 
the  boy,  "the  pain's  in  me." — Indianapolis  Journal. 


His   Charity.— Closf.fist — "No,    sir;     I   respond 
only  to  the  appeals  of  the  deserving  poor." 
Opf.nhaxd — "Who  are  the  deserving  poor?" 
Closefist — "Those  who  never  ask  for  assistance." 
— Tit- Bits. 

The  Retort  Courteous. — The  Veracious  Ver- 
ger— "In  the  far  corner  lies  William  the  Conqueror; 
behind  the  organ,  where  you  can't  see  'em,  are  the 
tooms  o'  Guy  Fox,  Robin  'Ood,  and  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  Now  does  that  guide-book,  as  I  sees  you  'ave 
in  your  'and,  tell  you  who  is  lyin'  'ere,  sir?" 

The  Skeptical  Tourist — "No,  but  I  can  guess." 
— Home  Herald. 


A  Bootless  Argument. — In  a  Glasgow  car  was 
an  aged  Irishman  who  held  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  The 
conductor  told  him  he  could  not  smoke,  but  he  paid 
no  heed.  Presently  the  guard  came  into  the  car, 
and  said  with  a  show  of  irritation,  "Didn't  I  tell 
you  you  couldn't  smoke  in  this  car?"  "Well,  Oi'm 
not  smoking  "  "You've  got  a  pipe  in  your  mouth." 
"So  Oi  have  me  feet  in  me  boots,"  replied  Pat, 
"but  Oi'm  not  walking." — Scottish  Nights. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

May  15. — Three  French  officers  and  ten  men  are 
killed  and  sixty-five  wounded  in  an  action  last- 
ing all  day  between  Arabs  and  a  force  under 
General  Vigy,  in  Algeria. 

May  16. — The  Republic  of  Panama  invites  the 
United  States  to  appoint  a  commission  which, 
acting  with  Panaman  officials,  will  assure  a  fair 
election  of  a  President  for  that  nation. 

It  is  reported  from  Caracas  that  there  have  been 
no  new  cases  of  bubonic  plague  in  La  Guayra 
for  four  days  and  that  the  port  will  probably 
be  reopened  in  a  few  days. 

May  20. — Premier  Asquith  informs  a  deputation 
from  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  will  not 
oppose  an  amendment  to  the  Reform  Bill  in 
favor  of  woman  suffrage. 

May  21. — An  express  train  from  Antwerp  for 
Brussels  crashes  into  a  standing  passenger  train 
at  Contich,  Belgium;  about  sixty  are  killed  and 
one  hundred  injured. 

Domestic. 

May  15. — Admiral  Charles  S.  Sperry  takes  com- 
mand of  the  Atlantic  fleet  at  San  Francisco. 
Delegates  from  fifty  commercial  and  shipper's 
associations  of  the  East  and  Middle  West  in 
conference  at  Chicago  hear  arguments  both  for 
and  against  a  proposed  increase  in  freight  rates. 

May   16. — Senator  J.  C.   Burrows,  of  Michigan,  is 
named  as   temporary   chairman  of   the   Repub- 
lican National  Convention. 
The   calling  of    a   street-car  strike   in  Cleveland, 
O.,  is  followed  by  numerous  disorders. 

May  18. — The  naval  steam  launch  Breaker  rams 
the  torpedo-boat  Stiletto  near  Newport,  R.  I.; 
the  latter  craft  is  beached  to  prevent  sinking. 

May  19. — As  a  result  of  the  street-railway  strike 
in  Cleveland,  O.,  one  child  is  killed  by  an  un- 
experienced motorman,  two  cars  are  burned, 
and  several  shots  are  fired  into  riotous  crowds. 

The  annual  Lake-Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter- 
national   Arbitration   opens   at    Lake    Mohonk, 

N.  Y. 

May  21. — Five  persons  are  killed  by  tornadoes  in 
Kansas  and  Iowa. 

Secretary  Taft  addresses  the  Tennessee  Bar  As- 
sociation at  Nashville,  on  the  Philippine  church 
problem. 

Washington. 

May  15. — The  Aldrich  Currency  Bill  is  substituted 
for  the  Vreeland  measure  and  is  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

May  16. — A  bill  to  create  an  Appalachian  forest 
reserve  is  passed  by  the  Senate. 

May  18. — The  General  Deficiency  Bill,  the  last  of 
the  great  appropriation  measures,  is  passed  by 
the  House. 

May  21. — Bills  providing  for  a  National  Forest 
Commission  and  a  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Mining 
in  the  Interior  Department  are  passed  by  the 
House. 


GREAT  BEAR    SPRING    WATER. 
"Its  Parity  has  made  it  famous." 


The  [nerdry  Digest 
SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


BOY5'  SCHOOLS        BOYS'  SCHOOLS 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 

An  Ideal  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys 

345  Boys  from  45  Slates  last  session.  Largest  Private  Academy  in  the 
South.  Boys  from  10  to  20  years  old  prepared  for  the  Universities, 
Government  Academies,  or  Business. 

1,600  feet  above  sea-level ;  pure,  dry,  bracing  mountain  air  of  the  famous 
proverbially  healthful  and  beautiful  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Pure  min- 
eral spring  waters.  High  moral  tone.  Parental  discipline.  Military  training 
develops  obedience,  health,  manly  carriage.  Fine,  shady  lawns,  expensively 
equipped  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  athletic  park.  All  manly  sports 
encouraged.  Daily  drills  and  exercises  in  optti  air.  Hoys  from  homes  of 
culture  and  refinement  only  desired.  Personal,  individual  instruction  by  our 
Tutorial  system.  Standards  and  traditions  high.  A<B.d>my  fortr-cig-ht  years  old. 
New  $75,ooo  barracks,  full  equipment,  absolutely  fire  proof.    Charges  $860. 

Handsome  catalogue  free.    Address, 

CAPTAIN  WM.  H.  KABLE,  A.  M-  Principal,  Staunton,  Va. 


Saint  John's 
Summer  Cavalry  School 

A  school  of  recreation. 

Complete    equipment    for    sports     and 
pleasures  of  a  boy's  summer  vacation. 

Tutoring  if  desired. 

Constant  supervision.    Apply  to 

WILLIAM  VERBECK .St.  John's,  Manlius,  N.Y. 


The  Washington  School  for  Boys. 

Located  in  the  country,    but  within  easy  net-ess  of  the  wonderful 
educational   opportunities  of  the  National  Capital.     Unusually  strong 
faculty,  all  specialists      One  teacher  for  every  five  pupils,      ttnya  of  any 
;ifie  received.     Extensive  athletic  grounds,     Year-Book  on  request. 
District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  4007  Wisconsin  Ave. 

Maine,  Farmington. 

The  Abbott  School  M85.SSES?  !& 

ceptional  home  building.  Forty  boys  to  eight  teachers. 
A  private  Pullman,  under  charge  of  a  Master,  to  and  from 
Boston.    Gymnasium. 

Geokge  Dudley  Church,  Head  Master. 


New  Jersey,  Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 

BORDENTOWN  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Our  first  aim  is  to  make  strong,   manly,  successful  men — physically, 
mentally,  morally.     College  and  business  preparation. 

Illustrated  book  and  school  paper. 
Kev.  T.H.  Landon,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Prin.; Lieut. -Col  T.D. Landon,  Comm'd't 


New  Jersey,  Montolaib,  43  Walden  Place. 

Montclair  Academy   headmaster"  Mint™* 

organization.  Gymnasium  and  swimming  pool.  "Your 
Boy  and  Our  School  "  is  a  little  book  which  will  interest 
parents,  no  matter  where  their  sons  are  educated. 

John  G.  MacVicab,  A.M. 


FOR 
BOYS 


HOLDERNESS  SCHOOL 

Prepares  for  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools.  Ranks  with 
the  highest  grade  schools  of  New  England,  yet  by  reason 
of  endowment  the  tuition  is  only  $400.  A  new  buiding  will 
be  opened  in  September. 

KEV.  I  .OKI  N   WEBSTER,  H.  4. ,  Hector.  Plymouth.  N.  H. 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys.  sEtTS rh  <£[ 

near  Chicago.    Designed  especially  for  boys  of  the  public 
school  age.   Located  in  the  most  elevated  town  in  Illinois. 
No  serious  sickness  in  60  years.    We  educate   the   whole 
bov.    Send  for  prospectus,  and  come  and  see  us. 
NOBLF.    HILL.  Pkin.  Woodstock,  Illinois 


Peekskill  Academy 


Over  3.000  Former  Students, 
Cottages  and  Dormitories. 


•7£th  Year  begins  Sept.  22. 
•  "     College  Preparatory. 

Enrollment  UPPER  SCHOOL,  (Ages  15-19)  118 
(1908)       LOWfcR  SCHOOL,  (Ages  11-14)  41 

For  catalogue  address 
THE   PRINCIPALS,    Lock  Box   D,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

FOR 
BOYS 
73d  St.  and  West  End  Ave.,  IV.  Y.  City. 

Prepares  Boys  for  all  Collepes  and  Technical  Schools 
Primary  Department.        J.  C'lakk  Read,  Head  Master. 


BERKELEY   SCHOOL 


For 
BOYS 


Mr.  Sargent's  Travel  School 

F.uropean   Tour  October   to  June.     Summer  Tour 
July  to   September.     Preparation  for  College  Exami- 
nations.    Fifth  year.     Prospectus. 
I'Olt  ■  l-:it     K.    SARGENT,    Box     34,    Cambridge,   Mass. 

Wesleyan  Academy 

Wi  lb  rah  a  m,  Mass.  Special  training  for  college  and 
business.  Art,  Music.  Gymnasium.  Athletic  field.  Ask 
about  self-help  scholarships,  c.  l.  sielden,  Ph.D.,  Principal 

WELLESLEY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

33  Linden  Street,    Wellesley,  Massachusetts 

No  school  like  it.  Send  for  particulars. 

Waban    OCtlOOl  RnlU,  Waban,  Mas.. 

For  Boys  IStolH.        If  you  are  too  busy  to  give  your 
boy  the  training  he  needs  let  us  help  you.     Summer  Camp. 

Camp  Algonquin 

Asquam  Lake,  N.  H.  A  select  camp  for  manly  boys. 
Tutoring,  outdoor  sports.  Personal  supervision.  Twenty- 
third  year  begins  June  26.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 
EDWIN  DeMERITTE.  180  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Connecticut  Literary  Institution 

SI'riiKIJ),    CONNECTICUT. 

Endowed  School  for  Boys.  Located  in  beautiful  New 
England  village.  Buildings  remodeled.  76th  year  opens 
Sept.  15th.     RALPH  K.  BKARCK,  A.M.,  Principal. 
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33,100 
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€]J  We  assure  the  school  advertiser  a  direct  home  circulation  of  essential  quality.  In  fact,  were 
these  statements  not  available,  the  plan,  the  scope,  the  purpose  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 
would  guarantee  distribution  among  progressive,  educated,  well-to-do  families,  families  who  will 
seriously  consider  your  educational  facilities,  who  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  for  special  advantages, 
and  who  are  keenly  interested  in  their  children's  mental  training. 
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COLLEGES 


COLLEGES 


'•■MMtlj 


FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 


CONSERVATORY 


GAINESVILLE,  GA. 

THREE  HI'NDRED  ROARDERS-representing  twenty-nix  states.  Varied  courses.  Faculty. 
thirty  specialists  with  American  and  European  training.  Ideal  location  in  Piedmont  region  of 
'J"f  So'"  ''•  near  Atlanta,  Fen  buildings  with  all  modern  conveniences  and  elegant  equipment. 
r  ifty  new  pianos,  two  pipe  organs.  Chapter  houses  for  sororities.  Gymnasium  and  athletic 
held.  Outdoor  games.  Expenses.  S30O-$6<lO.  Paris  branch,  party  sailing  in  September. 
Summer  School  Jane  '-'4.— Send  for  CATALOGUE. 


Summer   School    of   the  South 

University  of  Tennessee 
KNOXVILLE 

Seventh  Session  ;  Six  weeks — June  23 — July  31,  1908 

Best  summer  school  for  teachers. 

Consecutive  courses  of  two,  three  and  four  years,  with 
directions  and  outlines  for  home  study  for  those  who 
desire  it. 

Courses  in  kindergarten,  primary  methods,  music,  draw- 
ing, manual  training,  nature  study  and  biology,  including 
human  physiology  and  hygiene,  agriculture,  horticulture, 
forestry,  school  gardening,  geography,  geology,  physics, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  English  literature,  theBible,  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French,  Spanish,  history,  economics,  soci- 
ology, psychology,  education. 

From  6o  to  75  public  lectures,  readings  and  music  recitals 
of  the  highest  type. 

No  charge  except  registration  fee  of  $to. 

P.  P.  CLAXTON,  Superintendent 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

OF 

HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

AN  UNDENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOL 
OF  THEOLOGY 

Announcement  for  1908-09,  Now  Ready 


15th  SUMMER  SESSION -1908 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

8  Weeks— June  22  to  August  14 
Arts,  Engineering,  Medicine,  Law,  Pharmacy 

Over  '225  courses  for  Teaehert,  Graduates,  Undergraduates. 
Preparatory  courses.  University  credit  given.  Expenses 
low.  Delightful  location.  1064  students  last  summer. 
For  particulars  address  EDWAKIt  II.  KKAHS,  See'}, 
xi'i  Oakland  Ave.,   Ann   Arbor,  Mich. 


SHORTER      COLLEGE  American  College  of  Fine  Arts 


ROME,  CA. 

Founded  and  endowed  by  Alfred  Shorter,  1877. 

FOR  LADIES—A  College  of  unsurpassed  excel- 
lence. All  usual  departments.  Delightful  home. 
Superb  location.    Ideal  climate.    Famed  for  health. 


FLORENCE,  ITALY 

An  advanced  School  of  Aesthetic  Culture.  Music, 
Painting,  Sculpture,  Languages,  etc.  The  one  college 
in  Europe  for  American  ladies.  Luxurious  home. 
Large  faculty  of  great  masters  -  the  best  in  Europe. 


THOS.  J.  SIMMONS,  A.  M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  both  Colleges,  will  send  Catalogues  or  other  informa- 
tion on  request.      Write  today.      Address,  Rome,  Ga.  (U.  S.  A.),  P.  O.  Box  1018. 


BOSTON    UNIVERSITY 

Law.  Medicine.  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Theology.  Graduate  Department. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  now  occupies  its  new  building  next  to  the  Boston  Public.  Library.  Here  the 
students  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  modern  college  course  under  an  unusually  strong  faculty.  The  building  is 
equipped  with  a  large  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  all  the  accessories  for  college  athletics.  The  professional 
schools  are  so  arranged  and  located  that  they  not  only  teach  the  theory  but  prepare  the  student  for  the  practical 
work  of  the  several  professions.  The  Graduate  School  offers  exceptional  opportunity  for  research  work.  In 
all  schools  the  tuition  is  moderate.    Address 

W.  E.  HUNTINGTON,  President,  688  Boylston  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


An  ideal  school  for  girls  and  young  women,  located  on  a 
beautiful  estate  of  10  acres,  within  the  National  Capital. 
Surrounded  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  many  and  varied 
educational  institutions  for  which  Washington  isfamed. 
Cultured  instructors;  del  It-lit  ful  homo  life;  re- 
fined associations;  si^hl  seelnsr  systematized;  soelal 
advantages  wholesome.  Preparatory,  Certificate  and 
College  Courses.  Music,  Art.  Elocution.  Catalogue  on 
Request. 
K.  MEN'EFEE,  President,  3rd  and  T  St*.,  N.  E.    Washington,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BLISS  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 

218  G  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Offers  a  the orelical  and  practical  course  in  ELECTRICITY, 
complete  IIS  ONE  YEAR.  Students  actually  con- 
struct Dynamos,  Motors,  etc.  Graduates  hold  good  positions  in 
electrical  industries.  Sixteenth  year  opens  September  23. 
Send  (or  free  Catalog. 


The  School  Medium  Par  Excellence 

The  Literary  Digest  offers  the  school  adver- 
tiser a  circulation  confined  exclusively  to  the 
classes  from  which  the  best  private  school  pat- 
ronage is  obtained.  Special  service  and  rates 
to  school  advertisers. 

I.ookix.  nut   \  BCHOOL  OB  CAHTP1 

YOU  CAN  FIND  the  SCHOOL  WANTED 

bj  writing  school  AGENCY,  60A-il  I'.ui  Row,  New  York 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth    Ivi'inie.   \i«   Viirli 
Recommends  teacher*  I"  colleges,     schools    md  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.     WM.  O.   I'BATT,  M»r. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Miss  Annie  Coolidge  Rust's 


17th  Year. 


Froebel  School  of  Kindergarten 

Normal    Clasps     Pixhok    Building,    Copley 
UUIUld.1    V/ld.£>S>CS>.    SQUAREi      boston.     Mass. 

Regular    two-year     course.      Post-graduate    and    special 
0OarB68.     Circular  on  request. 


Philarklphia,  9'J6  Temple  Building 

The  National  School  OF  *W$&  AND 

The  first  (bartered  school  of  Klocution  in  America, 
Thorough  instruction  in  Public  Reading.  Oratory  and 
Dramatic  Art.  Fall  term  opens  Oct.  6.  Catalogue  for  the 
asking.    Address  The  Registrar. 


THE   PEOPLE  WHO    BELIEVE  IN   THE   BEST 
SCHOOLS 

The  Literary  Digest  is  read  by  intelligent, 
progressive,  healthy-minded  people  who  aim  at 
educating  their  children  in  institutions  which 
will  develop  them  morally,  mentally  and  phys- 
ically. 


STAMMERING 


CURED.    Our  methods 

are  natural.  Our  Bystem 

Is  the  most  t  horoughand 
reliable  Id  the   world. 
No  sing-songing  or  time-beating     Whi  not  oome  to  the 

l>esl  '•     Send  for  large  1M0W  catalog  with  free  trial  offer. 
North- Western  School  for  Stammerers,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Fnnk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


t3&~  The  Lcricngrapher  does  not  answer  anony- 
mous communications. 


"A.  Mc.  N.,"  Hamilton,  Bda. — "What  is  the  cor- 
rect use  of  the  disjunctive  in  the  following  sentence: 
'I  agree  neither  to  assign  this  lease  in  f?  whole]  (n)or 
in  part,  nor  to  sublet  (n)or  underlet  the  same; 
neither  to  make  any  alterations  in  (n)or  to  said 
building,  nor  to  disfigure  it  [?  in]  any  manner  (n)or 
to  any  extent.'  Where  can  I  find  a  work  which 
will  give  me  a  full  and  reliable  treatment  of  the  use 
of  the  disjunctive?" 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  such  authorities  as 
Priestley,  Churchill,  and  Burn  disagree.  Goold 
Brown  ("Grammar  of  English  Grammars,"  pp.  663 
et  seq.)  says  in  part:  "It  was  observed  by  Priestley 
and  after  him  by  Lindley  Murray  .  .  .  :  'Some- 
times the  particles  or  and  nor  may,  either  of  them, 
be  used  with  nearly  equal  propriety;  [as],  "The 
king,  whose  character  was  not  sufficiently  vigorous 
nor  decisive,  assented  to  the  measure." — Hume. 
Or  would  perhaps  have  been  better,  but  nor  seems 
to  repeat  the  negation  in  the  former  part  of  the 
sentence,  and  therefore  gives  more  emphasis  to  the 
expression.' — Priestley's  Grammar,  p.  138.  In  the 
tenth  edition  of  John  Burn's  "Practical  Grammar" 
are  the  following  suggestions:  'Let  the  conjunction 
or  be  used  simply  to  connect  the  members  of  a  sen- 
tence or  to  mark  distribution,  opposition,  or  choice, 
without  any  preceding  negative  particle;  and  nor 
to  make  the  subsequent  part  of  a  negative  sentence, 
with  some  negative  particle  in  the  preceding  part  of 
it.  Examples  of  or:  "Recreation  of  one  kind  or 
other  is  absolutely  necessary  to  relieve  the  body  or 
mind  from  too  constant  attention  to  laborer  study." 
.  .  .  Examples  of  nor:  "Let  no  man  be  too  confi- 
dent, nor  too  diffident  of  his  own  abilities." 

Churchill  asserts  that  nor  should  never  be  used 
after  not,  no,  or  never,  but  Burn  says  or  should 
not  be  used  in  its  place.  Both  claims  are  wrong, 
as  they  carry  their  points  too  far.  As  Goold  Brown 
says:  "It  may  not  be  right  to  suppose  both  par- 
ticles to  be  often  equally  good.  Some  sentences, 
too,  require  or,  and  others  nor.  even  when  a  negative 
occurs  in  a  preceding  clause;  as,  'There  was  none  of 
you  that  convinced  Job,  or  that  answered  his  words.' 
— Job  xxxii.  12.  'How  much  less  to  him  that  ac- 
cepteth  not  the  persons  of  princes  nor  regardeth  the 
rich  more  than  the  poor?" — Job  xxxiv.  19.  'Men's 
behavior  should  be  like  their  apparel,  not  too  straight 
or  point-de-vise,  but  free  for  exercise.' — Lord  Bacon- 
The  Standard  Dictionary  (p.  1201)  says  of  nor: 
"Nor  is  used  .  .  .  most  commonly  as  a  correla- 
tive of  a  preceding  negative,  usually  neither  or  not. 
.  .  ."  Dr.  Fernald  in  his  "Connectives  of  English 
Speech"  (p.  269)  says:  "Neither — nor. — The  nega- 
tive of  either — or,  used  in  the  same  way  and  subject 
to  the  same  conditions.  Any  number  of  alternatives 
with  nor  may  follow  neither.  .  .  .  Or  may  be  used 
instead  of  nor,  but  with  difference  of  emphasis.  Or 
groups  the  alternatives  as  members  of  a  single  class, 
spreading  the  meaning  of  the  introductory  negative 
over  all  together;  nor  takes  each  item  separately, 
assigning  to  it  its  own  individual  negative.  .  .  . 
A'or  emphasizes  and  individualizes  the  items  which 
or  groups  in  otie  total  with  slighter  discrimination 
of  parts.  A'or  is  therefore  the  more  emphatic  par- 
ticle in  such  correlation."  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  proper  word  to  be  used  in  the  sentence 
cited  is  a  matter  of  meaning  and  emphasis,  but 
neither  always  requires  nor  after  it  when  used  as  a 
correlative  conjunction.  Consult  Dr.  Fernald's 
"Connectives  of  English  Speech"  and  Goold  Brown's 
"Grammar  of  English  Grammars." 

"A.  W   C,"  Baltic.   Conn.— "What   is   the  name 
of  the  red  flipper  that  hangs  over  a  turkey  gobbler's 

bill?  " 

The  bill  of  the  male  turkey  is  surmounted  with  a 
conical  fleshy  excrescence  which  is  sometimes  erected 
onetimes  elongated  and  pendulous.     This  ex- 
crescence is  called  a  caruncle. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


AN  UNPOPULAR  CONGRESS 

"  T  N  a  marked  degree  the  President,  rather  than  Congress,  pos- 
-*-  sesses  the  confidence  of  the  people,"  said  recently  an  edi- 
torial observer  who  claimed  to  see  on  every  side  evidences  of  the 
decay  of  legislative  power.  He  will  doubtless  find  further  ground 
for  his  opinions  in  the  tone  of  the  press  comment  to  which  the  first 
session  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  makes  its  exit.  Among  the  papers 
which  have  so  far  come  to  hand  there  are  several  that  find  fault  to 
every  one  that  bestows  praise. 

The  chief  complaints  are  that,  in  spite  of  the  phenomenal  Treas- 
ury deficit,  the  appropriation  bills  have  been  allowed  to  reach 
enormous  proportions — a  total  of  more  than  $1,000,000, coo — and 
that  little  constructive  legislation  has  been  put  through.  Mr. 
Bryan  points  to  the  "do-nothing"  record  of  a  Congress  in  which 
the  Republicans  outnumber  the  Democrats  by  almost  two  to  one 
as  a  proof  that  the  people  should  put  the  Democratic  party  in 
power ;  and  he  sympathetically  compares  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  a  man 
whose  hands  are  tied  behind  his  back  by  highwaymen,  and  who  is 
therefore  able  to  continue  the  fight  only  with  his  voice.  The  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  (Ind.),  however,  sees  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
a  Democratic  President  would  not  find  himself  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, and  asserts  that  the  real  lesson  of  the  "  do-nothing  "  Congress 
is  that  it  forces  home  to  all  parties  the  need  of  electing  "do-some- 
thing" Congressmen. 

!  One  Democratic  paper,  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Post,  severely 
criticizes  both  parties  for  permitting  the  session  to  degenerate  into 
"the  cheapest  sort  of  political  jockeying,"  thereby  "making  ex- 
hibitions of  themselves  that  are  far  from  pleasing."  The  Republi- 
cans, says  this  critic,  have  side-tracked  pretty  nearly  every  propo- 
sition of  importance  that  has  been  submitted  to  them,  while  the 
Democrats  have  been  content  to  waste  the  country's  time  and 
money  in  a  barren  filibuster. 

The  legislative  record  of  the  session,  including  joint  resolutions, 
is  represented,  as  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  notes,  by  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  measures — "a  record  easily  equaled  by  the 
Rhode  Island  General  Assembly."  The  same  paper  predicts  that 
certain  bills  which  did  not  pass  "will  create  more  interest  in  the 
coming  campaign  than  anything  in  the  results  of  the  session  as 
displayed  in  the  statute-books."  The  story  of  the  session  "is  a 
story,  not  of  things  done,  but  of  things  dodged,"  says  the  St. 
Joseph  News  Press  (Ind.),  which  offers  the  following  rough  analy- 
sis of  the  situation  : 

"Most  of  the  Republican  Senators  have  been  so  busy  helping 
Foraker  in  his  efforts  to  make  the  Brownsville  incident  a  national 
issue,  to  beat  Taft  and  discredit  Roosevelt,  and  the  Democratic 
Senators  have  been  so  busy  trying  to  discredit  the  Republican 


Administration  by  attacking  the  President  for  alleged  invasions  of 
the  legislative  branch  and  defiance  of  violation  of  statutory  law  by 
executive  order,  that  there  hasn't  been  time  for  the  real  business." 

President  Roosevelt  himself  is  "disgusted"  by  the  record  made 
by  the  Republican  leaders  in  both  branches,  says  a  Washington 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  which  further 
states  that  he  has  refrained  from  sending  a  stinging  message  of  cen- 
sure to  Congress  only  because  of  the  harm  it  might  do  Mr.  Taft  at 
the  Chicago  convention.  What  little  Congress  has  accomplished, 
says  the  Washington  Times  (Ind.),  is  due  to  the  President,  who  by 
his  insistent  messages,  by  conferences  with  individual  members, 
by  appeals  to  partizanship,  to  patriotism,  to  self-interest,  "  breathed 
the  breath  of  life  back  into  a  session  so  dead  that  embalming 
seemed  a  more  promising  operation  than  an  attempt  at  resuscita- 
tion." In  spite  of  these  efforts,  however,  Congress  failed  to  carry 
out  even  the  minimum  demanded  in  the  President's  legislative 
program. 

Amohg  the  legislation  of  general  interest  which  was  enacted 
was  an  emergency  currency  act  (which  is  treated  in  another  article), 
the  appropriation  acts,  a  new  employers'  liability  law  in  place  of 
the  one  declared  unconstitutional,  laws  restricting  child  labor  and 
prohibiting  race-track  gambling  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  an 
act  ordering  an  investigation  preparatory  to  revising  the  tariff  next 
year,  and  acts  increasing  the  pay  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  increasing 
veterans'  widows'  pensions,  and  authorizing  two  new  battle-ships. 
Laws  were  also  passed  reorganizing  the  consular  service  and  the 
Army  Medical  Department,  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
life-saving  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  bills  defeated  or  carried  over  are 
those  providing  for  an  ocean  mail  subsidy,  for  the  regulation  of 
the  use  of  injunctions,  for  campaign-fund  publicity,  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Antitrust  Law,  and  for  the  institution  of  postal  sav- 
ings banks.  No  addition  was  made  to  the  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  railroads  and  corporations. 

Chief  among  the  newspaper  champions  which  have  entered  the 
lists  in  defense  of  Congress's  fair  fame  are  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.)  and  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.).  A  Washington 
dispatch  published  in  The  Tribune  maintains  that  "a  surprizing 
amount  of  work  has  been  accomplished,  especially  in  the  Senate, 
where,  in  addition  to  legislative  enactments,  thirty-one  treaties 
have  been  ratified,  besides  six  or  seven  which  have  been  considered 
but  not  approved."  Add  to  this  the  work  of  checking  and  passing 
the  appropriation  bills,  says  The  Tribune,  and  it  is  clear  that  this 
session  has  a  record  of  achievement  "far  in  excess  of  the  popular 
impression,  and  distinctly  creditable  to  the  Republican  majorities 
in  the  two  Houses."  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  claims 
that  Congress  has  done  better  than  it  usually  does  in  the  session 
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immediately  before  a  Presidential  campai 

s  (hat  this  good  work  is  largely 
ponsible  for  "the  strength  in  the  stock 
market  in  the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
the  increasing  activity  in  business."  The 
Chi<  ago<  onvention,  adds  this  paper,  will  find 
the  outlook  forthe  party  "reasonably bright." 
The  session  has  other  champions  also,  even 
outside  the  party  ranks.  Thus  the  New  York 
Commercial  (Fin.)  accords  it  "everlasting 
credit"  because  it  "refused  flatly  and  bluntly 
and  once  for  all"  to  be  "clubbed  into  action 
in  the  interest  of  organized  labor."  The  New 
York  Sun  (Ind.)  reminds  us  that  "Congress 
often  serves  the  country  quite  as  well  by  pre- 
venting the  passage  of  unwise  laws  as  by  the 
passage  of  wise  ones."  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Strictly  speaking,  no  Congress  is  a 'do- 
nothing'  Congress.  Few  realize  the  amount 
of  work  and  the  research  involved  in  the 
preparation  and  consideration  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills.  It  is  even  possible  to  say 
with  truth  that  Congress,  instead  of  being 
made  a  target  for  criticism  for  spending 
$1,000,000,000,  is  entitled  to  no  little  credit  for 
not  spending  $2,000,000,000.  Appropriations 
are  asked  in  sums  ranging  from  a  few  dollars 
up  to  the  hundreds  of  millions.  A  truly  enor- 
mous amount  is  refused  at  every  session. 
Eager  clamor  and  often  severe  pressure  have  to  be  fought,  and 
Congress  'does  things  '  when  these  calls  for  an  aggregate  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  are  turned  down,  either  in  committee 
or  on  the  floor.  There  would  be  interest  and  instruction  also  in  a 
mere  statement  of  the  total  of  all  the  demands,  legitimate  and 
otherwise,  made  on  the  public  purse  every  year.  If  all  requests 
and  desires  were  granted  we  should  have  fifty  battle-ships,  a  stand- 
ing Army  of  150,000  or  200,020  men,  an  enormously  increased  pen- 
sion list,  an  infinity  of  public  buildings,  a  billion-dollar  waterway 
system,  and  the  dickens  knows  what  else. 

"After  all,  the  Congress  is  a  fairly  intelligent,  fairly  patriotic, 
and  fairly  industrious  body,  despite  its  failure  to  do  all  that  is 
demanded  by  an  Executive  now  said  to  be  'disgusted.'  " 

Evidently  anticipating  the  charge  of  extravagance,  the  Republi- 


COL.    WILLIAM   F.   STEWART, 

The  marooned  artillery  officer,  who  was 
denied  a  court  of  inquiry  by  the  session 
of  Congress  which  has',  just  adjourned.  His 
case  was  considered  in  our  issue  for  May  23. 


can  leaders  made  more  than  one  attempt  be- 
fore adjournment  to  shift  to  other  shoulders 
the  responsibility  for  the  billion-dollar  ap- 
propriations. Thus  Congressman  Tawney, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, undertook  to  show  that  die  Democratic 
filibuster  in  the  House  cost  the  country 
$50,000,000.  He  reasoned  that,  owing  to  the 
unusual  parliamentary  conditions  caused  by 
the  filibuster,  it  has  been  possible  to  slip 
through  many  a  costly  job.  Representative 
burton  called  the  country's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  House  appropriation  bills  were 
greatly  swelled  by  the  Senate  amendments. 
Militarism,  says  the  Springfield  Republiccut 
(Ind.),  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Government ;  while  some  papers  hold  the 
President  responsible  because,  with  all  his 
preaching,  he  has  failed  to  preach  economy. 
Says  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  referring 
to  Mr.  Burton's  statement : 


"  It  is  true  that  the  Senate  in  virtually  every 
bill  has  increased  the  sum  appropriated  by 
the  House.  It  added  $14,000,000  to  the  Army 
Appropriation  Bill,  $18,000,000  to  the  Naval 
Bill,  $13,000,000  to  the  Pension  Bill,  $4,000, 
000  to  the  Fortification  Bill,  $7,000,000  to  the 
Post-office  Bill,  $9,000,000  to  the  Public  Buildings  Bill.  $12,000,000 
to  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill,  $2,000,000  each  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Indian,  and  the  Deficiency  Appropriation  bills  and  $500,000 
each  for  the  Legislative  and  Agricultural  bills.  In  all,  the  Senate 
increased  the  House  appropriations  over  $75,000,000." 

.  We  are  a  gloriously  optimistic  people,  says  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican  (Ind.),  but  "there  are  a  few  Americans  left  who  hold  the 
old-fashioned  view  that  expenditure  should  not  increase  as  revenue 
declines."     To  quote  further  :  ' 

"  The  truth  is  that  the  American  people  are  not  only  extravagant 
and  wasteful  lnyond  all  precedents,  but  are  incorrigibly  devoted 
to  the  belief  that  their  production  of  wealth  can  never  have  bounds. 
The  current  agitation  of  the  question  of  the  conservation  of  the 


FINISH  INC.    Till   (    111  s 

The  Ilillion-and-then-some-dollar  Congress  completing  its  work. 

—  Bowers  in  the  Indianapolis  A 


Old  Mother  Hubbard,  she  went  to  the  cupboard, 

To  get  her  pet  dog  a  bite. 
Hut  Bhe'd  put  nothing  there,  so  the  cupboard  was  bare, 

And  now  the  poor  pup's  a  fright ! 

-  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 
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nation's  natural  resources  has  opened  a  good  many  eyes  to  the 
appallingly  uneconomical  way  the  country  has  had  in  exploiting 
its  natural  wealth  ;  and  one  needs  merely  to  point  out  that  a  people 
guilty  of  such  practises,  and  filled  also  with  no  end  of  confidence 
in  their  own  future  and  inordinately  proud  of  the  exhaust  less  credit 
of  their  Government  in  the  field  of  finance,  would  have  a  govern- 
ment as  extravagant  as  the  people  themselves." 


HOW  THE  CURRENCY  ACT  IS  REGARDED 

THE  "Emergency"  Currency  Act  is  referred  to  by  some  unfeel- 
ing critics  as  being  framed  to  fit  a  political  emergency  rather 
than  a  financial  one.  During  the  long  wrangle  in  Congress  over 
the  Aldrich  Bill  and  the  Vreeland  Bill,  and  the  compromise 
Aldrich-Vreeland  Dill,  which  was  finally  enacted,  the  newspaper 
editorials  and  Washington  correspondence  were  filled  with  reports 
of  protests  from  bankers  and  commercial  bodies  and  reports  of  the 
unwillingness  of  Congressmen  to  accept  the  measures  proposed. 
Speaker  Cannon  let  it  be  known,  however,  that  Congress  would 
"not  dare  "  adjourn  without  any  currency  legislation  to  its  credit, 
and  the  result  is  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  Act — a  temporary  measure 
which  combines  many  features  of  both  bills,  provides  for  half  a 
billion  of  emergency  currency  in  the  event  of  a  crisis,  and  expires 
by  limitation  in  six  years.  It  also  provides  for  a  monetary  com- 
mission composed  of  nine  Congressmen  and  nine  Senators  who  are 
to  investigate  the  whole  subject  of  banking  and  currency  laws 
with  a  view,  presumably,  to  more  thoroughgoing  and  comprehen- 
sive legislation  later  As  the  leading  Republican  organ,  the  New 
York  Tribittie,  admits,  "the  currency  bill  just  passed  is  no  solution 
of  the  country's  problem  and  does  not  pretend  to  be  " — that  is  to 
say,  it  only  claims  to  be  an  insurance  against  panic  conditions, 
and  leaves  to  subsequent  consideration  the  larger  question  of 
making  the  currency  supply  elastic  at  all  times  and  seasons. 
"The  new  law  is  like  a  fire-escape  upon  a  building,"  says  the  New 
York  Herald;  "it  may  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  it,  but  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  there  in  case  of  need  gives  a  feeling  of  security 
to  the  inmates  of  the  structure  upon  which  it  is  erected."  The 
same  paper  goes  on  to  predict  that  this  law  "will  prove  an  im- 
portant factor  in  stimulating  the  return  of  the  country  to  the 
high-water  mark  of  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity." 

While  most  of  its  friends  among  the  press  admit  that  the  currency 
law  is  imperfect  and  even  "  illogical  " — as  a  law  born  of  so  many 
compromises  might  be  expected  to  be — they  claim  that  it  marks 
a  decided  advance  inasmuch  as  it  recognizes  commercial  paper 
as  a  basis  for  bank  currency,  whereas  heretofore  our  system  of 
bank  currency  has  been  based  entirely  upon  government  bonds. 

A  good  deal  of  newspaper  criticism  is  directed  against  the  fact 
that  the  monetary  commission  is  composed  entirely  of  members  of 
Congress.  It  seems  that  a  mixt  commission  including  outside  ex- 
perts would  have  been  more  popular.  But  as  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  remarks,  "any  commission  is  better  than  none." 

The  condemnation  heaped  upon  the  measure  as  a  whole  by  a 
number  of  important  and  weighty  papers  seems  to  lose  some  of  its 
force  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  law  is  avowedly  a  makeshift  one. 
filling  a  gap  until  something  better  is  devised.  The  New  York 
Tunes  (Dem.)  remarks  satirically  that  having  contrived  two  bad 
bills  which  failed  separately,  "  Congress  finally  agreed  upon  a  single 
bill  combining  the  objectionable  features  of  both."  The  result, 
says  that  paper,  is  "worthless"  except  for  campaign  purposes.  "A 
vicious  measure,"  exclaims  the  New  York  World  (Dem.);  and 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.),  which  has  led  the  agitation  for 
a  comprehensive  reformation  of  our  currency  laws,  asserts  that  "it 
would  be  hard  to  find  in  all  history  a  more  degrading  and  humili- 
ating exhibition  of  unscrupulous  abuse  of  the  power  of  legislation 
by  a  national  body."  The  New  York  Globe  (Rep.),  however, 
charges  that  the  critics  of  the  measure  are  stronger  in  their  epithets 
than  in  their  arguments  ;  and  it  goes  on  to  suggest  that  "  instead 


of  concentrating  attention  on  its  failure  to  measure  up  to  perfection 
it  is  worth  while  to  note  its  positive  merits,  even  tho  they  be  con- 
sidered small."  The  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  gives  the  follow- 
ing sympathetic  outline  of  the  new  law  : 

"The  Aldrich  Bill  originally  provided  for  the  issue  of  any  emer- 
gency currency  secured  by  State,  city,  and  railroad  bonds.  This 
was  likely  to  be  most  used  by  city  banks,  with  a  lar^e  surplus  in- 
vested in  such  securities.  The  Vreeland  Bill,  providing  for  an 
emergency  currency  based  on  commercial  paper  and  issued  by 
clearing-houses  organized  for  the  purposes,  suited  best  the  needs 
of  Western  and  country  banks  and  Eastern  banks  with  no  large 
investments  in  bonds. 

"  The  new  measure  provides  for  both.  Emergency  currency  can 
be  issued  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  market  value  of  State,  county,  and 
municipal  bonds  on  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
'National  Currency  Associations' — a  better  term  than  'clearing- 
house associations' — of  ten  banks  or  more,  can  issue  emergency 
currency  on  'other  bonds  '  and  commercial  paper  in  the  amount  of 
75  per  cent,  of  their  market  value. 

"This  currency  is  in  both  cases. well  secured,  as  well  or  better 
than  national  bank-notes.     The  redemption  fund  required,  10  per 


REVIVING    THE    PATIENT. 

-  Berryman  in  the  Washington  Star. 

cent.,  is  twice  as  large  as  for  them.  The  tax  with  which  this 
emergency  currency  begins,  5  per  cent,  a  year  for  two  months  and 
then  increasing  to  10  per  cent.,  might  be  lower,  but  is  low  enough 
to  encourage  issue.  The  various  limitations  imposed  on  banks 
will  prevent  them  from  issuing  this  emergency  currency  instead  of 
national  bank-notes 

"Should  there  be,  as  there  is  now  a  fair  prospect,  a  sudden  de- 
mand for  'money  to  move  the  crops  '  next  September,  raising  the 
rate  for  loans  enough  above  5  per  cent,  to  give  a  profit  on  the  tax 
of  5  per  cent,  on  the  new  emergency  currency,  the  banks  of  the 
country  need  not  turn  to  the  Treasury.  Their  State,  county,  and 
city  bonds  will  be  good  for  90  per  cent,  in  the  new  emergency  cur- 
rency. Commercial  paper  and  other  bonds  approved  by  their  cur- 
rency association,  which  will  usually  have  the  same  banks  as  the 
clearing-house,  will  be  good  for  75  per  cent,  of  the  new  currency. 

"No  currency  famine  can  occur  under  these  conditions,  and  the 
rate  for  'money'  or  call  loans  will  have  an  automatic  regulation."* 

Let  us  now  proceed  upon  a  campaign  for  ideal  currency  reform, 
suggests  The  Wall  Street  Journal  after  noting  the  good  points  of 
the  temporary  measure.  This  suggestion  is  echoed  by  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  which,  however,  sees  no  good  in  the  present 
makeshift.  Pointing  out  the  danger  of  bias  in  the  findings  of  the 
National  Monetary  Commission — the  members  of  which  are  se- 
lected by  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  Houses — The  Jotirnal  of 
Commerce  adds:  "What  the  friends  of  real  reform  in  the  bank 
currency  of  the  country  have  to  do  is  to  prevent  any  such  commis- 
sion from  having  its  own  way." 
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ANXIETY  FOR  CAMPAIGN  PUBLICITY 

"^HE  solicitude  of  Messrs.  Jinan  and  Taft  for  the  success  of 
-1  the  bill  to  compel  publicity  for  campaign  contributions 
prompts  several  editors  to  rise  and  remark  that  the  desired  pub- 
licity can  very  easily  be  secured  by  these  gentlemen  themselves, 
il  they  are  the  candidates,  without  any  act  of  Congress,  by  a  word 
to  their  campaign  managers.  And  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
Post,  World,  and  Sun  suggest  that  if  they  feel  that  way  about  it, 
they  might  make  a  good  beginning  by  telling  how  much  their  cam- 
paigns for  the  nominations  have  cost — something  that  the  people 
would  like  to  know. 

It  all  began  with  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Bryan  to  Mr.  Taft  on 
Tuesday  of  last  week,  suggesting  that  "as  leading  candidates  in 
our  respective  parties,  we  join  in  asking  Congress  to  pass  a  bill 
requiring  publication  of  campaign  contributions  prior  to  election." 
In  reply  Mr.  Taft  sent  Mr.  Bryan  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  had  written 
on  April  30  to  Senator  Burrows,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections,  in  which  he  declares  himself  "strongly 
in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill"  in  question,  and  stating  his  be- 
lief "that  it  would  greatly  tend  to  the  absence  of  corruption  in 
politics  if  the  expenditures  for  nomination  and  election  of  all  can- 
didates, and  all  contributions  received,  and  expenditures  made  by 
political  committees  could  be  made  public  both  in  respect  to  State 
and  national  politics."  Whereat  Mr.  Bryan  declares  himself  "very 
much  gratified." 

Congress  failed  to  pass  the  bill,  however,  and  the  matter  is  left 
as  before.  It  is  now  up  to  the  candidates  themselves.  As  the 
Hartford  Times  puts  it : 

"  If  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Taft  are  sincere  in  their  talk,  they  will, 
before  being  nominated  for  the  Presidency  this  year,  announce 
that  they  will  require  the  publication  by  their  respective  campaign 
committees  of  all  subscriptions  received.  Both  of  them  know 
that  no  law  on  the  subject  is  necessary,  and  that,  if  nominated, 
they  have  only  to  give  the  command  in  order  to  secure  the  com- 
plete publicity  which  they  profess  to  desire.  If  they  fail  to  do  this 
after  having  declared  so  loudly  for  the  'reform,'  they  will  be  ob- 
jects of  derision  which  may  prove  unpleasant  to  them." 


The  Richmond  News  Leader,  similarly,  calls  upon  these  two 
leaders  to  direct  their  campaign  treasurers  to  keep  books  showing 
"all  receipts  and  disbursements,"  "the  correctness  of  these  to  be 
sworn  to  and  the  books  opened  for  public  inspection  immediately 
after  the  campaign."     It  adds  : 

"  Of  course  books  can  be  juggled  and  falsified,  but.  as  thousands 
of  experiences  have  proved,  such  work  is  more  ticklish  and  danger- 
ous than  the  average  sane  man  cares  to  undertake.  Some  of  the 
shrewdest  and  most  expert  mathematicians  and  accountants  the 
world  has  known  have  attempted  to  keep  false  books  or  double 
books  and  in  almost  every  instance  detection  has  come.  It  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  would  try  to  make  his  books  lie,  knowing  that 
they  would  be  exposed  to  the  keen  inspection  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  practical  business  men. 

"We  believe  that  bookkeeping  would  be  a  far  stronger  guaranty 
of  honesty  than  any  law  requiring  publicity  of  contributions.  On 
the  books,  contributions  and  disbursements  would  have  to  balance 
and  the  bank-books  would  show  the  surplus  or  deficit. 

"  Let  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Taft  meet  the  issue  squarely.  They 
can  repair  the  neglect  of  Congress.  They  are  honest  men.  They 
are  in  position  to  give  splendid  examples  of  honesty  and  to  assure 
the  country  of  an  honest  campaign  and  of  the  freedom  of  both 
parties  from  the  influence  of  the  money  powers." 

The  News  Leader  believes  that  political  contributions,  far  from 
being  wrong,  are  as  innocent  as  the  contributions  dropt  in  the 
collection-plate  on  the  Sabbath.     To  quote  : 

"  In  our  view  incalculable  good  would  result  if  the  masses  of  the 
people  were  so  trained  that  the  voter's  contributions  to  the  funds 
of  his  party  would  become  just  as  much  a  part  of  his  regular  habit 
and  duty  as  his  vote.  A  citizen's  interest  in  public  affairs  is  in- 
creased and  sharpened  when  he  invests  some  of  his  own  money  no 
matter  how  small  the  amount,  to  promote  the  interest  of  his  candi- 
date or  the  principles  he  favors.  The  fact  that  the  contributing 
member  is  the  working  member  is  understood  in  all  the  churches. 
The  same  rule  and  facts  of  human  nature  that  make  this  true  in 
religious  matters  would  hold  good  in  politics.  Bookkeeping  would 
end  the  huge  gifts  of  corporations  and  trusts,  of  concerns  inter- 
ested in  legislation  or  seeking  improper  favors  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  would  force  the  parties  to  depend  on  the  masses  of  the 
people  for  money  with  which  to  meet  campaign  expenses." 


STRAY    DOG. 

—Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  / 


IMF.    G.    O.    P.     DIOGBNRS     LOOKING     ion     A     VICE-PRESIDENTIAL 

I    INDIDATI 

— Naughton  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
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MIGHT    PROVE    A    WELL-BALANCED    TICKET. 

—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


SPECTACULAR  POSSIBILITIES. 


AN  ARTISTIC  CRITICISM. 

Such  breadth  !     Such  depth  ! ! " 

-De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


A  NEGRO  PAPER'S  PROTEST 

'  I  'HE  ninety-and-nine  righteous  persons  over  whom  there  is  less 
-*-  joy  in  heaven  than  over  the  one  repentant  sinner,  or  the  un- 
errant  elder  son  for  whom  no  fatted  calf  was  killed,  might  be 
imagined  reading  with  sympathy  and  understanding  the  protest 
recently  voiced  by  The  National  Baptist  Union,  an  Afro- American 
paper  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  against  a  recent  writer's  high  praise 
of  the  Indian  because  he  has  turned  out  to  be  a  good  day-laborer. 
There  is  a  tendency,  says  the  negro  writer,  to  forget  completely 
the  American  Indian's  past  activities  with  scalping-knife  and  tom- 
ahawk, and  to  extol  him  for  the  fact  that  he  is  at  last  submitting 
to  discipline  and  routine,  and  proving  his  economic  value  in  the 
fields  and  with  the  road  gangs.  But  while  the  Indian  thus  basks 
in  the  public's  approval,  not  a  line  is  penned,  complains  The 
Unionjn  praise  of  the  toiling  and  patriotic  negro  who  has  con- 
tributed his  share  of  labor  toward  the  development  of  the  country 
from  the  beginning.  The  immediate  occasion  of  this  protest  is  an 
article  by  Mr.  Forbes-Lindsay  in  The  Craftsman,  from  which  ex- 
cerpts were  printed  in  The  Literary  Digest  of  May  9  under 
the  heading  "The  Indian  Sharing  the  White  Man's  Burden." 

Over  against  Mr.  Forbes-Lindsay's  account  of  the  unexpected 
industrial  virtues  which  have  developed  in  the  latter-day  Indian 
the  negro  paper  sets  a  feelingly  drawn  picture  of  the  Indian  of  an 
earlier  day,  whose  relations  with  the  white  man  were  more  spec- 
tacular, if  less  profitable.  We  transfer  this  picture  to  our  pages, 
with  the  moral  attached  : 

"  His  wild  and  barbaric  glee  was  never  more  intense  than  when 
he  had  murdered  the  frontiersman  and  every  member  of  his  family. 
This  he  continued  to  do  until  his  race  was  nearly  annihilated  and 
his  'happy  hunting-grounds,'  which  he  refused  to  till,  were  appro- 
priated by  the  white  man,  who,  despite  the  fact  that  Indian  Terri- 
tory was  given  to  him  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  gobbled 
it  up,  too. 

"And  now  that  the  once  bepainted  and  befeathered  braves,  the 
wild  and  merciless  Arabs  of  the  Western  plains  and  mountain  fast- 
nesses, have  been  practically  destroyed  and  utterly  disinherited, 
there  are  those  who  are  ready  to  say  that  the  remnants  of  those 
former  tribes  are  wonders  in  the  way  of  absorbing  the  white  man's 
civilization.  These  same  writers  of  panegyric  on  the  docility  and 
tractableness  of  the  few  remaining  Ishmaels  of  the  many  thousands 
that  infested,  overran,  and  terrorized  the  western  part  of  the  coun- 


try a  few  decades  ago,  would  not  say  one  word,  nor  pen  one  line, 
in  praise  of  the  peaceable,  patient,  toiling,  and  patriotic  negro  who 
has  contributed  to  the  development  and  welfare  of  the  country  be- 
yond the  power  of  estimation,  and  who  has  ever  been  true  to  its 
best  interests  and  traditions. 

"What  the  Indian  has  done  has  been  to  murder,  pillage,  and  burn. 
What  the  negro  has  done  has  been  to  help  conquer  this  wild  ma- 
rauder of  the  plain  and  make  possible  the  safety  of  the  westward 
tread  of  American  civilization.  The  Indian  is  now  lionized  as  the 
developing  wonder  of  the  age,  while  the  intelligent,  industrious, 
and  ever-peaceable  negro  is  forgotten,  or  rather  ignored.  But  de- 
spite studied  schemes  of  slight  and  ignoring,  the  negro  is  pushing 
steadily  ahead  toward  a  high  and  worthy  manhood." 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DRY 

T^HE  once  famous  conversation  between  the  two  Governors  of 
-*■  the  Carolinas  seems  to  be  destined  to  a  watery  grave. 
Seventy-seven  counties  out  of  ninety-eight  in  North  Carolina  have 
just  given  a  majority  for  prohibition  amounting  to  41,948111  the 
recent  elections,  which  leads  the  Springfield  Republican  to  remark 
that  "after  December  31  next  the  saloons  in  North  Carolina,  will 
be  as  tight  as  a  drumhead,  rather  than  their  patrons."  We  have 
had  important  elections  in  North  Carolina  before,  says  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer,  but  the  most  important  in  the  life  of 
this  generation  is  the  one  that  makes  North  Carolina  a  prohibi- 
tion State.  The  News  and  Observer  then  goes  on  to  connect  the 
prohibition  movement  with  negro  disfranchisement.     We  read  : 

"When  the  future  historian  comes  to  write  the  history  of  North 
Carolina  he  will  show  that  the  passage  of  the  suffrage  amendment 
opened  the  way  for  the  educational  revival  and  the  spread  of  tem- 
perance which  did  more  for  the  progress  and  uplift  of  the  people 
than  anything  in  the  entire  history  of  the  State.  If  the  suffrage 
amendment  had  been  defeated,  the  mighty  impetus  to  education 
that  has  distinguished  this  decade  would  have  been  wanting,  and 
the  driving  out  of  the  saloons  and  the  stills  would  have  been  left 
for  the  next  generation.  As  it  is,  the  door  was  opened  to  putting 
North  Carolina  on  a  higher  plane,  and  the  people  of  this  generation 
have  been  given  the  high  privilege  of  bequeathing  to  their  chil- 
dren a  State  free  from  the  curse  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors. 

"The  sweeping  victory  is  all  that  could  have  been  desired.  Of 
course,  every  temperance  man  would  have  been  glad  to  have  seen 
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his  county  given  a  majority  for  State  prohibition,  but  that  was  too 
much  to  have  expected,  and  so  every  temperance  man  has  the  right 
in  feel  that  the  victory  is  full,  complete,  ample.  The  majority  is 
so  large  as  to  make  the  victory  decisive. 

"The  experience  of  those  counties  in  North  Carolina  that  for  a 
long  term  of  years  have  given  prohibition  a  fair  trial  has  shown  that 
under  the  reign  of  prohibition  conditions  have  improved  so  much 
in  every  way  that  yesterday  the  majorities  in  those  counties,  such 
as  Robeson  in  the  east  and  Yancey  in  the  west,  were  so  large  as 
to  show  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  people  with  the  working  of 
prohibition." 

"Should  one  more  State  adopt  prohibition  before  the  end  of 
June."  the  New  York  Globe  points  out,  in  an  editorial  on  the  tre- 
mendous impetus  prohibition  is  receiving  in  the  South,  "the  num- 
ber of  States  forbidding  the  purchase  or  sale  of  liquors  will  have 
been  multiplied  by  three  within  a  single  year."     To  quote  : 

"  The  action  of  North  Carolina  yesterday  brought  the  number  of 
prohibition  States  up  to  eight.  A  year  ago  it  was  three.  A  year 
ago  only  Maine,  Kansas,  and  North  Dakota — all  Northern  or  bor- 
der States — had  prohibition  laws.  Within  less  than  a  year  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  and  North  Carolina — all  South- 
ern States,  if  Oklahoma  may  be  so  described — have  joined  this 
group." 

The  Globe  likewise  finds  a  peculiar  political  sentiment  associated 
with  the  North-Carolina  campaign  which  has  been  lacking  in  the 
prohibition  movement  in  other  localities.     It  says  : 

"  Men  not  merely  of  State  but  of  national  reputation  have  cham- 
uioned  it.  Perhaps  they  have  taken  their  cue  from  Congress,  in 
both  Houses  of  which  Southern  statesmen  have  this  year  fulmi- 
nated mightily  in  prohibition's  behalf.  In  the  North-Carolina 
campaign  those  late  antagonists,  Governor  Glenn  and  United 
States  Circuit  Judge  Jeter  C.  Pritchard,  who  during  the  summer 
and  fall  were  so  bitterly  arrayed  against  each  other  on  the  rail- 
road-rate-control question,  both  fought  for  prohibition.  So 
another  explanation  may  now  be  added  to  those  already  given  for 
the  success  of  the  movement.  To  President  Alderman's  declara- 
tion that  it  is  largely  owing  to  increasing  social  sympathy  in  the 
South,  to  the  explanations  that  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
negro — tho  it  appears  that  the  negro  was  not  mentioned  as  a  reason 
for  the  enactment  of  prohibition  in  Georgia  at  least — or  that  it  re- 
sults from  the  desire  to  oust  the  saloon  element,  which  in  many 


places  has  controlled  Southern  politics  and  government,  may  now 
be  added  the  explanation  of  political  prestige,  which  it  has  so 
evidently  won." 


FIRE-PROOFING  AND  THE  CARPENTER 

IN  all  the  comment  on  the  decreasing  use  of  wood  in  building, 
scarcely  a  word  has  been  said  about  the  effect  on  the  carpen- 
ter. Concrete,  stone,  brick,  and  steel  are  replacing  the  material 
that  is  conveniently  easy  to  cut  and  fatally  easy  to  burn,  and  while 
the  general  population  of  the  country  increased  by  14,000,000  dur- 
ing the  decade  between  1890  and  1900,  the  number  of  carpenters 
actually  decreased,  the  figure  standing  at  618,000  in  1890  and  600,- 
000  in  1900.  Some  might  think  that  in  the  face  of  these  facts  the 
carpenters  would  oppose  the  growing  use  of  fire-proof  materials. 
We  are  assured  by  The  American  Carpenter  and  Builder  (Chi- 
cago), however,  that  no  such  resentment  is  felt.  "Our  carpenters 
and  builders,"  it  says,  are  actuated  by  a  "progressive  and  open- 
minded  spirit."     And  further : 

"We  all  look  forward  gladly  to  the  time  of  better  and  more  sub- 
stantial building.  As  far  as  the  builders  of  this  country  are  con- 
cerned, there  was  no  need  of  the  Boston-suburb  horror  to  impress 
on  them  the  desirability  of  fire-proof  construction  for  all  classes  of 
buildings.  The  use  of  fire-proof  material  means  unquestionably  an 
improvement  in  building  construction.  The  building  trades  are 
now  so  closely  allied  that  improvement  in  one  line  means  improve- 
ment in  all. 

"We  want  to  take  the  stand  strongly  and  unequivocally  that  uni- 
versal fire-proofing  does  not  sound  the  death-knell  of  carpentry. 
We  see  no  reason  for  the  carpenter  to  be  dismayed  at  the  present 
change  and  tendency  in  building  construction.  The  increasing 
use  of  concrete  and  of  terra-cotta  and  of  steel  presents  new  prob- 
lems to  the  carpenter,  but  it  does  not  eliminate  him  ;  far  from  it ! 
True  it  is,  there  will  be  less  work  for  the  'wood-butcher,'  but  more 
for  the  skilled  wood-worker.  The  fine  interior  woodwork  for  a 
well-constructed  residence  of  cement  and  steel  will  unquestionably 
be  more  valuable  to  the  carpenter  than  the  whole  of  a  cheaply  built 
frame  house.  His  work  will  be  of  a  finer  grade,  requiring  greater 
skill,  and  paying  him  bigger  money  than  ever  before.  As  for  the 
'wood-butcher,'  none  of  us  will  regret  to  see  him  go,  nor  will  we 
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'ALAS,  poor  yorick  '" 
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JUST   AFTER    LEAVING   THE   STOCKS. 

The  launching  of  the  Michigan,  the  first  of  our  all-biff-gun  battle-ships, '' marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  fleet,"  says  the  New  York  American.  Her  sister  ship,  the  South 
Caro/ina,K  approaching  completion,  and  two  even  larger  ships  of  the  same  type,  the 
Delaware  and  the  North  Dakota,  are  in  course  of  construction. 


THE    LAUNCHING    PARTY. 


Governor  Warner,  of  Michigan,  Miss  Newberry,  who 
christened  the  new  battle-ship,  and  her  father,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  photographed  at  Camden, 
where  the  launching  took  place. 


THE    LAUNCHING    OF   THE    FIRST   AMERICAN    "DREADNOUGHT. 


miss  him  when  he's  gone  But  we  must  all  turn  in  and  dig — to 
keep  out  of  that  class  !  Satisfaction  with  present  knowledge  and 
skill  will  not  do.  Conditions  are  changing:  yet  we  feel  sure  that 
carpentry  is  here  to  stay.  Our  carpenters  are  the  most  progressive 
workmen  in  the  world  ;  they  stand  ready  now  to  do  their  share, 
and  more,  toward  better  and  more  substantial  building." 


THE  "FLORIDA"  UNDER  FIRE 

•"  I  "HE  war  tests  applied  to  the  monitor  Florida  in  Hampton 
*-  Roads  last  week  seem  to  show  that  defensive  armor  has 
kept  pace  with  the  rapid  development  of  big  guns  and  high  explo- 
sives. The  torpedo  test,  however,  does  not  take  place  until  June 
io,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  heavy  shell  fire  on  the  turret 
and  the  specially  constructed  military  mast  is  derived  entirely  from 
unofficial  newspaper  accounts.  From  these  we  learn  that  the 
Florida's  turret  stood  the  terrific  impact  of  a  twelve-inch  shell 
from  the  biggest  type  of  naval  gun  in  use  without  injury  to  its  in- 
ternal mechanism.  "If  this  had  happened  in  battle,"  a  rear-ad- 
miral is  reported  to  have  said,  "  the  Florida  would  be  fighting  yet." 
.  It  seems,  however,  that  while  the  eleven-inch  armor  of  the  turret 
was  not  actually  pierced,  it  was  considerably  damaged,  and  "the 
seams  were  sprung  and  the  rivets  and  screws  loosened  and  twisted." 
Guns  were  then  turned  upon  the  Florida's  military  mast,  a  special 
skeleton  erection  which  appears  to  have  come  through  the  ordeal 
with  flying  colors.  After  being  struck  by  four  shots  from  four-inch 
guns  and  one  from  a  twelve-inch  gun,  this  structure  showed  no  tend- 
ency to  collapse.     Says  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  : 

"  Lieut.  R.  D.  White,  target  inspector,  climbed  to  the  top  and 
started  the  structure  to  vibrating,  but  without  making  apparent 
any  weakness.  That  the  mast  might  be  put  to  the  greatest  strain, 
four  tons  of  weight  had  been  placed  at  its  top.  The  advantage  of 
the  mast  is  declared  to  have  been  fully  demonstrated,  altho  it  is 
not  absolutely  certain  that  the  shells  fired  at  it  exploded.  Assum- 
ing that  they  did  explode,  it  may  be  said  that  this  mast  is  practi- 
cally indestructible  with  shot  and  shell,  and  has  the  still  further 
advantage  of  weighing  less  than  half  the  old-type  solid  mast  now 
in  use." 

These,  with  the  torpedo  test  to  follow,  are  "the  most  important 
experiments  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken  by  the  Navy  Department," 
says  the  New  York  Herald.      The  Sun,  however,  thinks  that  the 


tests  did  not  go  far  enough.     Of  the  importance  of  the  experiment 
with  the  military  mast  The  Tribune  says  : 

"  The  practise  of  finding  ranges  from  a  ship's  tops  for  the  benefit 
of  the  gunners  below  has  naturally  provoked  the  question,  What 
would  be  the  effect  on  accuracy  of  aim  if  the  masts  were  prostrated 
by  a  concentration  of  the  enemy's  fire?  To  obviate  anxiety  on 
this  score  a  special  observation  tower  has  been  invented  the  open 
frame  of  which  seems  to  render  it  immune.  The  device  is  adapted 
to  service  on  battle-ships  and  armored  cruisers,  and  it  marks  an 
appreciable  advance  on  past  usage." 

All  shots,  it  seems,  were  fired  from  a  distance  of  about  350 
yards  with  a  reduced  charge  of  powder,  so  that  "  the  effect  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  at  a  range  of  5,000  yards  with  a  full  charge." 
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THE  ARGUMENT  FOR  INCREASED 
FREIGHT  RATES 

FALSE  and  misleading,  according  to  The  Railway  World of 
Philadelphia,  is  the  assertion  that  under  the  contemplated 
advance  in  freight  rates  each  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  would 
be  called  on  "to  contribute  $1.75  per  annum  to  the  coffers  of  the 
railroad  companies  "  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  May  23).  The 
statement  thus  flatly  challenged  was  first  given  to  the  public  by 
Mr.  John  M.  Glenn,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers' 
Association,  whose  striking  computations  brought  the  somewhat 
remote  question  of  freight  rates  forcibly  home  to  the  man  in  the 
street.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  argues  The  Railway  World,  the  con- 
suming public  should  not  be  affected  in  any  way  by  the  proposed 
advance  which  ought  to  come  out  of  the  profits  of  the  shippers, 
and  not  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  public.  If  the  manufacturers 
and  jobbers  do  transfer  the  increased  cost  to  the  consumer,  says 
the  Chicago  Railway  Age,  it  will  simply  mean  that  they  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  situation  greatly  to  increase  their  own 
profits  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  appear  that  the  railroads 
are  responsible.  "It  will  occasion  no  surprize  if  they  do  this  in 
some  cases,"  remarks  the  journal  last  quoted,  which  supports  its 
opinion  by  a  review  of  past  records.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  In  the  past  when  the  freight  rate  on  any  article  has  been  ad- 
vanced the  manufacturer  and  jobber  have  often  increased  their 
prices  a  great  deal  more  than  enough  to  cover  the  added  transpor- 
tation charge.  Then  they  have  skilfully  fixt  upon  the  railway  the 
responsibility  for  the  entire  increase  in  price.  But  when  railway 
rates  have  been  reduced  manufacturers  and  jobbers  have  seldom 
lowered  their  prices.  They  have  usually  absorbed  the  difference 
in  rates,  thus  preventing  the  public  from  deriving  any  advantage 
from  it ;  and  in  many  instances  they  have  increased  their  prices 
coincidently  with  reductions  in  rates.  The  railways  should  con- 
duct a  campaign  of  education  regarding  the  incidence  of  freight 
charges.  Diffusion  of  information  on  this  subject  would  tend, 
when  rate  controversies  arise,  to  array  public  sentiment  on  the  side 
of  the  railways  instead  of  on  the  side  of  the  large  manufacturing 
and  jobbing  corporations,  with  whom  it  generally  has  been  allied 
in  the  past. 

"  It  is  assumed,  in  the  arguments  of  those  who  oppose  an  advance 
in  class  rates,  that  higher  rates  would  cause  higher  prices  to  the 
public.  On  this  theory,  while  the  level  of  rates  is  practically  un- 
changed, prices  should  remain  stationary,  and  when  rates  are  re- 
duced prices  should  decline.  But,  altho  the  average  rate  per  ton 
per  mile  in  the  United  States  was  7.98  mills  in  1897  and  substan- 
tially 7.50  mills  in  1907,  prices  in  this  country  advanced  approxi- 
mately 50  percent,  between  1897  and  1907.  Where,  then,  was  the 
assumed  relation  between  rates  and  prices  ?  Rates  came  down  ; 
prices  went  up.  The  railways  paid  more  for  materials  and  received 
less  for  transportation.  Shippers  paid  less  for  transportation  and 
received  more  for  their  goods." 

Now  that  the  manufacturers  are  crying  out,  in  the  name  of  the 
public,  against  advances  in  rates,  The  Railway  Age  undertakes  to 
show  us  to  what  extent  the  public,  in  this  instance,  is  actually  con- 
cerned. Thus  we  are  told  that  the  transportation  charge  on  the 
woolen  for  a  man's  suit  of  clothes  from  New  England  to  Chicago 


is  6  to  7  cents,  which  would  be  increased  by  from  6  to  7  mills  by  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent  in  the  rate.  The  only  way  the  manufacturer 
and  the  dealer  could  transfer  this  increased  cost  to  the  customer 
would  be  by  increasing  the  cost  of  the  goods  at  least  1  cent,  that 
is,  from  30  to  40  percent  more  than  the  advance  in  the  freight  rate. 
This  railroad  journal  goes  on  to  show  by  many  other  specific  in- 
stances "  that  freight  rates  enter  to  so  small  a  degree  into  the  prices 
of  all  the  higher  classes  of  goods  that  an  advance  in  the  charges 
for 'transporting  these  goods  of  10,  15,  25  per  cent,  or  even  more 
can  not  be  transferred  to  the  consumer  without  increasing  the  price 
of  the  article  to  an  amount  greatly  exceeding  the  increase  in  the 
rate."  It  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  whose  net  returns  give  a  percentage  three  or  four  times  as 
great  as  that  shown  by  the  net  returns  of  the  railroads,  can  well 
afford  to  bear  on  their  own  shoulders  the  slight  burden  of  the  pro- 
posed rate  increase.  To  quote  again  : 

"The  average  net  returns  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  were  19.4  per  cent, 
in  1900  and  15. 1  percent,  in  1905.  The  average  net  returns  of  the 
railways  of  the  United  States,  as  disclosed  by  the  statistics  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  were  4.1  per  cent,  in  1900  and 
4.4  per  cent,  in  1905.  It  is  said  by  those  who  oppose  an  advance 
in  rates  that  the  railways  should  be  content  to  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  the  depression  along  with  other  interests.  But  concerns 
which  in  prosperous  times  were  making  net  profits  of  15  to  19  per 
cent,  obviously  should  be  much  better  prepared  to  'live  off  their 
fat'  during  hard  times  than  concerns  whose  net  gains  in  good  times 
were  but  from  4  to  4.4  per  cent." 

W.  C.  Brown,  senior  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central 
lines,  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  an  "annoyed  and  anxious"  shipper, 
explains  why,  in  his  opinion,  some  increase  in  freight  rates  "  is 
inevitable."     He  writes  in  part : 

"The  diverging  lines  of  cost  and  compensation  in  railroad  oper- 
ation, which  for  years  have  been  steadily  approaching  each  other, 
are  now  separated  by  so  narrow  a  margin  that  in  order  to  pay  fixt 
charges,  taxes,  and  operating  expenses  with  even  a  very  moderate 
return  to  shareholders,  there  must  either  be  a  moderate  increase  in 
freight  rates  or  a  very  substantial  reduction  in  the  wages  of  rail- 
road employees. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  the  basis  of  wages  paid  railroad  men  is  too 
high — the  conditions  of  service  are  becoming  more  and  more  exact- 
ing every  year,  and  there  is  no  other  business  in  the  world  that 
compares  with  it  in  point  of  hazard,  both  for  employee  and  em- 
ployer. In  the  case  of  the  former,  risk  of  life  and  limb;  in  the 
case  of  the  latter,  danger  of  almost  unlimited  damages  for  acci- 
dents which,  in  spite  of  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
precautions,  seems  unavoidable. 

"With  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  business  interests  of 
the  country  a  moderate  increase  in  freight  rates  can  be  made  effect- 
ive without  the  slightest  injury  to  any  department  of  business  ac- 
tivity. 

"The  reduction  in  wages  of  railroad  employees  could  only  be- 
come effective  at  the  end  of  a  conflict  with  organized  labor,  uni- 
versal, prolonged,  and  which  would  cost  the  business  interests  of 
the  nation  ten  times  the  amount  involved  in  any  possible  increase 
in  freight  rates." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


NOW  come  on  with 


The  Senate  has  voted  to  restore  the'motto  to  the  coin. 
the  coin.     Atlanta  Georgian. 

John  Sharp  Williams  is  a  vehement  advocate  of  reform  everywhere  except 
in  the  South       Philadelphia  I'ress. 

An  Ohio  newspaper  intimates  that  the  finest  way  to  trim  a  Merry  Widow 
hat  is  wit  1  ,  clippers.     Chicago  N< 

It  would  t>e  nothing  more  than  polite  fm  capitalism  to  tremble  violently  in 
its  boots  while  reading  the  Socialist  platform       Chicago  News. 

Oakland  was  a  hospitable  to  the  sailors,  permitting  them  to 

land  and  march  for  some  hours  for  the  entertainment  of  the  town.—  Los  Ar>, 
I-  X  r>r 

KENTUCKY  night  riders  have  invaded  Indiana  and  succeeded  in  attracting 
the  attention  of  C.ovcrnor  Hanly.  The  next  thing  will  be  something  else. — 
'  'hit  ago  Tribune. 


Said  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  to  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina — 
"Let  us  conserve  the  water  supply." — Springfield  Republican. 

The  report  that  two  car-loads  of  Johnson  buttons  are  being  manufactured 
seems  to  indicate  that  preparations  for  four  years  hence  have  already  begun. — 
Philadelphia  I'ress. 

John  Hrii.'s  ancient  problem  of  home  rule  for  Ireland  bids  fair  to  back  up 
before  the  question  of  home  rule  at  home.  Mrs.  John  Bull  is  acting  rampa- 
gious. — Chicago  News. 

Wi  believe  Mr.  Rockefeller  will  give  $1,000  cheerfully  in  aid  of  the  project 
for  discovering  the  north  pole  if  Commander  Peary  can  secure  the  remaining 
$49, 000  from  other  sources.  — Chicago  Tribune. 

CLAUDE  MoNBT,  the  French  painter,  destroyed  all  the  pictures  made  by  him 
in  the  last  three  years  because  they  did  not  match  his  ideals.  Such  heroism 
should  suggest  something  to  the  spring  poet. — Chicago  .Xcws. 
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THE  CHINESE  BOYCOTT  OF  JAPAN  A 
BOOMERANG 

"  I  "'HERE  are  discordant  reports  in  the  Asiatic  press  as  to  the 
-*-  spread  of  the  Chinese  boycott  against  Japan,  which  was 
prompted  by  China's  anger  over  the  case  of  the  Tatsu  Marti,  a 
vessel  freighted  with  alleged  contraband  of  war  which  was  de- 
tained by  China  until  Japan  compelled  its  release.  While  origi- 
nating in  Canton,  the  movement  has  certainly  spread  to  Peking 
and  Hongkong,  and  is  an  extremely  popular  measure.  Chinese 
students  return  from  Japan  to  agitate  its  continuance  by  pamphlets 
and  contributions  to  the  press.  But  after  all  it  is  thought  by  many 
to  be  likely  to  do  more  harm  to  the  Chinese  than  to  merchants  of 


Shun,  who  commands  the  Southern  Squadron.  This  officer  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  anti-American  boycott,  by  which  he  realized 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  he  hopes  to  repeat  the  process  in  the 
present  case.  He  is  also  accused  of  having  sold  official  secrets  to 
the  British  Government  and  of  other  malpractises." 

Altho  the  movement  is  a  national  one,  remarks  the  Kobe*  Her- 
ald, it  will  injure  China  as  much  as  Japan.  This  is  stated  as 
follows : 

"  The  manner  in  which  all  classes  of  the  people  are  joining  in  the 
agitation,  the  sacrifices  of  stocks  in  hand  and  personal  property 
which  have  been  made  to  further  the  boycott,  and,  not  least,  the 
very  remarkable  demonstrations  by  Chinese  women,  including  a 
number  occupying  good  positions — all  these  things  go  to  show  that 
the  movement  is  in  the  main  the  spontaneous  outcome  of  a  genu- 


THE   DEARTH   OF  COAL   WILL  MAKE    HOT   WATER   AS 
VALUABLE   AS    PORK.         J 
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DEALERS    IN   JAPANESE   COTTON    WILL  HAVE   TO    PUT  UP  THEIR 

SHUTTERS. 
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IF    THE    CHINESE    BOYCOTT   CONTINUES. 


—  Tokyo  Puck. 


Nippon,  whose  special  exports  can  not  be  produced  in  China. 
The  results  of  the  boycott  in  Hongkong  are  thus  summarized  by 
The  Japan  Weekly  Mail  (Yokohama) : 

"All  the  Japanese  lines  of  steamers  are  suffering  severely — the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha's  lines  to  Seattle  and  Australia;  the  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha's  line  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kai- 
sha's line  to  southern  Chinese  ports.  These  various  steamers  are 
said  to  be  receiving  practically  no  cargo  or  passengers.  .  .  .  Japa- 
nese tobacco  is  quite  displaced  by  American,  and  Japanese  insur- 
ance offices  are  said  to  be  losing  200,000  yen  daily.  There  continues 
to  be  some  market  for  coal  and  matches,  but  even  here  the  boycott 
is  felt.  .  .  .  The  boycott  in  Canton  has  extended  to  school-books 
and  school  instruments,  and  the 
dismissal  of  all  the  Japanese 
teachers  is  not  improbable." 

As  regards  Chinese  students 
returning  from  Japan  as  pro-boy- 
cott agitators,  the  Jiji  Shimpo 
tells  us  that  this  has  not  as  yet 
much  extended  the  movement  : 

"  Chinese  students  who  have 
returned  from  Japan  are  editing 
papers  or  writing  articles  calcu- 
lated to  still  further  inflame  the 
agitation  in  China  against  foreign 
goods.  Thus  far  the  area  of  the 
boycott  has  not  extended  greatly 
beyond  Canton  and  Hongkong, 
tho  in  the  matter  of  marine  prod- 
ucts     Shanghai's    demand     has 

fallen  off  some  20  per  cent.  The  attempts  to  obtain  support  in 
Yokohama  do  not  seem  likely  to  succeed,  but  the  marine-products 
exporters  at  that  place  have  held  a  meeting  and  decided  to  issue 
a  circular  counseling  diminished  manufacture  for  the  present." 

The  Nippon  (Tokyo)  reports  that  an  admiral  of  the  imperial 
fleet  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  anti-Japanese  excitement.     To  quote  : 

"The  principal  instigator  of  the  present  boycott  is  Admiral  Li 


MATCHES   WILL    BECOME   SO    DEAR    THAT   THEY 
ITEM  OF   THE   DOWRY. 


ine,  if  misguided,  wave  of  popular  feeling.  There  is,  indeed,  the 
less  reason  to  question  the  motives  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  boy- 
cott because  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  losses  which  it 
will  occasion  will  by  no  means  fall  wholly  on  the  Japanese.  Not 
a  few  Chinese  dealers  in  certain  lines  of  goods  at  Hongkong  have 
been  trading  almost  exclusively  in  Japanese  products,  and  these 
men  stand  to  lose  heavily  by  their  adherence  to  the  movement." 

This  has  been  acknowledged  by  a  Chinese  merchant  of  Yoko- 
hama who  spoke  as  follows  to  a  representative  of  the  Asahi 
Shimbun  : 

"  The  effect  of  the  boycott  upon  marine  products  is  very  severely 
felt.     All  large  orders  from  the  other  side  have  ceased,  and  only 

restaurants  and  inns  are  now  in 
the  market  of  Canton  and  Hong- 
kong as  purchasers.  I  and  my 
fellow-countrymen  in  Japan  rec- 
ognize the  foolish  and  illogical 
character  of  a  movement  which 
may  be  compared  to  closing  the 
stable  door  after  the  steed  has  es- 
caped, but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  recognize  also  that  to  take 
any  decided  step  in  opposition  at 
present  would  have  only  an  ex- 
citing effect.  There  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  wait  quietly.  The 
boycotters  are  suffering  as  much 
as  the  boycotted,  and  they  will 
listen  to  reason  by  and  by." 

The  evil  effect  of  this  trade  war 
is  proved  by  the  distress  and  per- 
plexity of  Chinamen  who  in  Japanese  cities  deal  in  the  specialties 
exported  from  Japan  to  China.     The  Mainichi  Vempo  remarks  : 

"  Chinese  traders  of  Yokohama  are  much  embarrassed,  and,  if  the 
boycott  continues,  some  of  them  will  have  to  put  up  their  shutters. 
They  are  thinking  of  asking  the  Japanese  Chambers  of  Commerce 
to  endeavor  to  effect  some  kind  of  compromise,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  can  be  done  in  that  line.  In  fact  the  situation  is 
bewildering,  as  our  readers  will  probably  agree." 


WILL    BE    THE   CHIEF 

—Tokyo  Puck. 
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MEANING  OF  THE   RISING  IN  NORTH 

INDIA 

THE  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  has  published  an  edict  declaring 
that  he  will  cut  out  the  tongue  of  every  person  preaching 
.sedition  against  the  British  Government  and  cut  off  the  feet  of  any 
one  crossing  the  frontier  with  hostile  intentions  against  England. 

Yet  the  invasion  still  goes 
on;  the  mollahs  still 
shriek  out  their  invectives 
against  the  British  ;  and 
their  condemnation  of  the 
"cursed  Feringhis"  is 
echoed  by  such  vernacu- 
lar papers  as  the  Yugan- 
tar  (Calcutta),  which  re- 
cently exclaimed,  "Cour- 
age, brothers  ;  the  mother 
is  awake,  and  a  great  sac- 
rifice is  near  at  hand " 
— a  sacrifice,  that  is,  of 
the  English  rulers.  The 
Ameer,  according  to  the 
London  Statist,  is  not  to 
be  held  responsible  for 
the  insurrection.  This 
paper  declares  : 

"Absolutely  no  evi- 
dence has  been  produced 
to  show  that  the  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan  is  egging 
on,  or  has  egged  on, 
either  the  Zakka  Khels 
or  the  Mohmands,  or  any  of  the  tribes  assisting  them,  to  raid 
our  frontier  districts.  That  being  so,  we  deprecate  strongly  the 
action  of  those  who  are  stirring  up  suspicion  of  the  Ameer." 

Yet  the  Ameer  must  be  held  responsible,  remarks  The  A'ation 
(London),  and  if  necessary  compelled,  even  by  an  appeal  to  his 
pocket,  to  restrain  his  subjects.  "  It  is  open  to  us,"  declares  this 
writer,  "to  stop  the  Ameer's  monthly  subsidy."  England  in  India 
is  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  declare  war  on  the  Ameer  at  a  time  of 
"terrorism  and  famine."  War  would  be  "an  imperial  disaster." 
Nor  would  war  suit  the  Ameer,  says  George  Gascovne  in  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail.  "That  he  would  risk  a  conflict  with  Great 
Britain  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable."  The  Ameer  is  a 
vain  Afghan,  offended  because  he  was  not  consulted  about  the 
Anglo-Russian  convention,  and  wishes  to  let  England  know  "that 
he  can  give  trouble  if  he  likes,"  remarks  the  same  writer.     The 


GEN.   SIR    IAMKS    WILLCOCKS, 

Who  has  checked  the  Afghan  uprising.  He 
has  served  with  distinction  in  many  Indian 
and  African  campaigns,  and  was  mentioned 
in  the  King's  first  speech  to  Parliament. 


London  Times  deprecates  "  any  premature  attempt  to  lay  direct 
blame  on  the  Ameer  for  not  restraining  the  impetuous  and  impul- 
sive border  clans,"  and  hails  his  threats  of  mutilation  as  "a  recall  " 
of  his  "turbulent  subjects"  which,  however,  recent  dispatches 
show  has  not  met  with  much  success. 

The  Ameer  has  scarcely  been  treated  fairly  by  the  English  and 
he  is  right  to  be  angry,  declares  the  Pester  Lloyd  in  the  following 
words : 

"  The  English  made  this  mistake,  that  altho  they  styled  the  Ameer 
'his  Majesty'  during  the  mission  of  Sir  Louis  Dane  in  1904-5,  and 
so  gave  him  the  rank  of  an  almost  independent  prince,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  form  a  convention  behind  his  back  with  the  Russians 
concerning  Afghanistan  ;  and  in  the  written  pact,  when  in  Article 
IV.  'The  Rights  of  the  Ameer'  were  discust,  the  ruler  of  Afghan 


LOOKING   DOWN    INTO  THB   K1IV1JER   PASS. 

This  picture  gives  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  the  fighting  is  going  on. 


INDIA    BECOMING   ENLIGHTENED. 

Civilization  is  advancing  at  such  a  rate  that  the  natives  employ  bombs 
of  the  latest  model.  —Rire  (Paris). 

was  given  no  title,  and  the  name  of  the  present  Ameer  not  even 
mentioned.  The  Asiatics  are  much  more  punctilious  about  ques- 
tions of  etiquette  than  we  are,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Ameer  did  not  manifest  much  pleasure  over  the  new 
arrangement." 

"The  Ameer  undoubtedly  had  his  hand  in  the  game,"  declares 
the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  and  it  thinks  that  England  has  re- 
ceived a  warning  that  India  needs  reforms.  The  Ameer  is  suffer- 
ing from  "swelled  head,"  declares  the  London  Saturday  Review. 
"He  was  made  too  much  of  during  his  Indian 
visit,"  and  "if  it  be  proved  that  he  did  nothing  to 
restrain  his  own  people  he  may  live  to  rue  it." 
Of  far  more  importance  is  the  question  as  to  how 
far  the  Afghans  have  the  sympathy  of  all  India. 
For  these  frontier  troubles  are  taken  by  a  large 
section  of  the  press  to  owe  their  importance  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  symptoms  of  the  universal  unrest 
which  is  most  noticeable  just  now  in  that  land. 
The  Daily  Mail,  in  an  editorial,  remarks  that 
in  the  great  "whispering-gallery  of  the  East" 
rumors  spread  rapidly.     To  quote: 

"The  unrest  on  the  frontier  is  probably  closely 
connected  with  the  internal  unrest  in  India.  It  is 
cause  lor  satisfaction  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Ameer  no  longer  inspires  suspicion,  and  that  he 
lias  ordered  the  Afghan  invaders  of  British  terri- 
tory to  retire.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
instigators  of  that  invasion  have  not  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  the  agitation  winch  is  now  troubling  the 
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whole  of  India.  The  means  of  communication  in  the  East  are 
highly  developed,  and  everything  that  is  passing  in  Bengal  or 
Calcutta  is  very  quickly  known  at  Kabul.  The  general  weakening 
of  British  authority  has  not  passed  unnoticed  by  those  who  sway 
the  counsels  of  the  border  tribes." 


GERMANY'S  FINANCES 

A  GOOD  deal  of  astonishment  has  been  evidenced  by  the 
European  press  at  the  announcement  that  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment has  recently  floated  a  loan  for  a  sum  of  over  $250,000,000. 
Altho  Europe  is  sunk  in  profound  peace,  the  program  of  Prince 
Buelow,  as  reported  in  the  Berlin  papers,  appropriates  large  sums 
for  naval  expansion  and  the  construction  of  railroads,  some  of 
which  are  of  a  strategic  character.  The  question  of  how  the  coun- 
try is  to  meet  these  added  expenses  is  to  some  extent  answered  by 
Dr.  Friedrich  Zahn,  president  of  the  Bavarian  Statistical  Bureau,  in 
his  work  "  Die  Finanzen  der  Grossmachte  "  ("  The  Finances  of  the 
Great  Powers").  In  this  book  the  writer  compares  the  financial 
condition  of  Germany,  England,  and  France,  and  concludes  that 
not  only  is  Germany  richer  and  more  financially  stable  than  either 
of  the  other  two  Powers,  but  the  taxation  of  the  people  is  lighter. 
Thus  he  says  in  substance  : 

Germany  spent  on  her  Army  and  Navy  in  1906  $260,000,000,  or 
about  $4.25  a  head  of  the  total  population,  while  England's  expendi- 
ture was  $315,000,000,  or  $7. 75  a  head  of  the  total  population.  The 
charge  per  head  for  Army,  Navy,  and  interest  on  the  national  debt 
in  1906  was  $6.50 in  Germany  and  $10.50  in  England.  In  the  same 
year  the  national  debt  of  the  German  Empire  and  the  States  to- 
gether was  $4,000,000,000,  of  which  $1,500,000,000  was  railway  debt 
and  yielded  a  revenue.  The  English  national  debt  was  $3,700,000,- 
000,  no  part  of  which  represented  revenue-producing  property. 

He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fund  for  national  defense  in 
Germany  may  safely  be  largely  increased  without  causing  distress 
or  discontent.  Speaking  of  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  peo- 
ples of  the  several  Powers  he  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
Germany  53  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  is  derived  from  state 
properties  which  yield  a  net  profit  of  $250,000,000.  The  revenue 
derived  from  taxation  was  $525,000,000  in  Germany,  against  $685,- 
000,000  in  Britain,  or  $8.25  per  head  of  the  population  in  Germany, 
and  $16.25  Per  head  in  England.  He  concludes  his  argument  on 
this  head  in  the  following  words  : 

"We  therefore  feel  justified  in  asserting  that  nowhere  in  the 
world  is  the  taxpayer  more  favored  than  in  Germany.  Many  taxes 
which  yield  a  considerable  revenue   in  other  countries,  such  as 


duties  on  beer  and  tobacco,  succession-duties  and  income-taxes, 
are  hardly  resorted  to  at  all  in  Germany  or  only  to  a  slight  extent. 
.  .  .  Thus  Germany  possesses  a  valuable  reserve  fund  on  which 
she  may  draw  in  time  of  need.  So  we  may  safely  assert  that  Ger- 
many is  in  a  position  to  meet  a  sudden  financial  strain  without  any 
disturbance  of  the  financial  equilibrium." 

Yet  The  Continental  Correspondence  (Berlin)  remarks  that  finan- 
cial reform  is  a  crying  need  in  the  Empire.  After  giving  practi- 
cally the  same  comparative  figures  as  those  of  Dr.  Zahn,  this 
official  organ  says : 

"  It  appears  strange  that  the  financial  reform  in  the  German  Em- 
pire proves  such  a  hard  nut  for  the  Imperial  Diet  as  well  as  for 


BARON  REINHOLD  VON  SYDOW, 

Who  will  try  his  hand  at  Germany's  financial  problem.  His  best 
qualification  for  the  task  is  thought  to  be  his  skill  as  a  "  powerful 
and  resourceful  debater,"  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  imperial 
financial  policy  needs  a  strong  defense. 

the  Government.  The  cause  of  the  whole  trouble  is  that  the  ex- 
penditure side  of  the  state  household  was  lately  so  much  swelled 
by  social  legislation,  bettering  of  the  salaries  of  officials,  etc.,  that 
the  natural  growth  of  the  revenue  could  not  keep  pace  despite  the 
extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  times.  Even  the  enhanced  cus- 
toms tariff  could  be  of  no  avail,  as  the  Diet  had  resolved  to  lay  by 
the  new  surplus  as  a  fund  for  the  orphans  and  widows  of  laborers 


TOO    MUCH   FOR    HIM. 

Germany — "Help!  Help!" 

Sydow — "  Good  heavens,  madam,  what  you  want  is  a  Midas." 

—  Ulk  (Berlin). 


NEW  COURT  DRESS   IN   GERMANY. 

Uniform  in  which  the  next  American  Ambassador  to  Berlin  will  prob- 
ably have  to  appear  if  he  is  to  prove  acceptable  to  the  Emperor. 

—Neue  Gluehlichter  (Berlin). 


THE    DOLLAR    AND  THE    MAN. 
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until  191 1.  The  only  remedy  would  be  the  introduction  of  new- 
taxes  as  sources  of  revenue  ;  but  neither  can  the  Imperial  authori- 
ties come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Federal  States  which  oi  the 
proposed  taxes  should  be  preferred,  nor  can  the  parties  in  the  Diet 

be  persuaded  to  adopt  the  plans  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer.     At 
present  we  ran  only  state  it  as  certainty  that  the   Imperial  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Baron  Stengel,  will  re- 
sign    and    some    other 'statesman     be    cho- 
sen to  try  at   last  a  solution  of  the  financial 
difficulty." 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  hopes 
aroused  by  the  appointment  of  Baron  Sydow 
are  thus  exprest  in  the  same  journal  : 

"When  the  probability  of  baron  Stengel's 
resignation  became  apparent,  arguments  were 
brought  forward  for  choosing  as  his  suc- 
cessor a  man  not  yet  prominent  in  politics, 
as  any  pronounced  adherent  of  any  parlia- 
mentary party  was  likely  to  be  hindered  by 
the  distrust  of  the  opposite  sides  in  the 
Imperial  Diet. 

"Now  this  requisite  of  being  entirely 
unconnected  with  any  parliamentary  group 
is  satisfied  by  the  appointment  of  Baron 
Sydow,  the  new  Secretary.  He  was  never 
associated  with  any  parliamentary  party,  nor 
could  he  ever  be  persuaded  to  stand  as  a  can- 
didate for  a  seat  in  the  Imperial  Diet  or  the 
Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies.  But  as  a 
debater  he  is  nevertheless  well  known  in 
parliamentary  circles.  For  he  held  until  now 
a  leading  position  in  the  postal  service  and 
often  represented  the  Postmaster-General  be- 
fore Parliament.  He  even  got  some  reputation  as  a  powerful 
and  resourceful  debater,  and,  in  this  respect,  differs  greatly  not  only 
from  his  immediate  predecessor  in  the  Imperial  Treasury,  but  also 
from  former  occupants  of  this  important  post.  In  the  present  situ- 
ation when  financial  problems  stand  in  the  foreground,  a  good  par- 
liamentary tactician  and  ready  debater  is  certainly  required  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  true  that  the  decisions  nowadays 
do  not  depend  so  much  on  the  public  discussions  in  the  whole 
House  as  on  the  deliberations  in  the  committees  and  on  arrange- 
ments with  the  party  leaders.  In  this  respect  Baron  Stengel  was 
a  complete  failure,  and  his  experience  may  be  useful  as  an  object- 
lesson  for  his  successor." 


MR.   JOSEPH   CAILLAUX, 

French  Minister  of  Finance, 
Who  is  represented  by  an  opposition  paper 
as  willing  to  sacrifice  the  national  defense  to 
save  his  political  popularity. 


SOCIALIST  ROUT  IN   FRANCE 

SOCIALISM  has  received  a  heavy  blow  in  the  recent  municipal 
elections  in  France.  According  to  returns  for  May  10  the 
Liberals  in  Paris  elected  36  candidates,  the  Radical  Socialists  26, 
the  Collectivists  18.  Mr.  Jaures,  in  his  Socialist  paper,  the  Hu- 
»uuiitt\  admits  the  di'bacle.  "It  would  be  of  no  use,"  he  says, 
"to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  Socialists  have  suffered  a  notable 
defeat." 

The  question  before  the  country  has  been  for  some  time  :  "  Social 
amelioration  and  old-age  pensions,  or  national  defense?"  Mr. 
Jaures  and  Mr.  Ileive,  the  antimilitarist,  oppose  the  appropriation 
of  more  funds  for  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  Paris  correspondent 
oi  the  London  Times  declares  thai  Hervelsm  has  dragged  down 

Jauresism.      The  military  successes  oi  the  French  army  in  Morocco 
have  revived  French   patriotism  and   military  ardor.      The  Liberal 

party,  which  has  triumphed,  is  thus  characterized  by  the  Croix 
<  Paris),  the  representative  oi  extreme  clericalism  : 

"Thus  we  see  the    Liberal   party,  the   party  of  order,  of  justice, 

and  oi  liberty,  which  is  always  being  said  to  be  beaten,  and  often 

Styled    useless,  because  it   abstains   from    empty   declamation,  and 
i  on  its  way  quietly,  at  last  triumphant.      It  conducts  itsel!  with 

a  w  isdom  and  prudence  \\  hich  tries  the  patience  of  the  impetuous, 

but  with  an  indomitable  resolution  which  Ought  to  encourage  them. 
Now  this  party  since  May  10  stands   forth  as  the  most  respected, 


the  most  vigorous,  of  all  political  parties.      It  is  the  power  of  the 
Liberals  that  enables  us  to  face  the  future  with  confidence." 

The  Paris  Liberti  proclaims  that  the  country  has  spoken  its 
opinion  about  national  defense.  The  Petit  Parisien  also  thinks 
the  result  of  the  elections  constitutes  an  affirmation  of  the 
formula  "The  government  of  the  country  by 
the  country."  The  Figaro  (Paris)  is  equal- 
ly decided  in  it  estimate  of  the  results. 
Thus  we  read  : 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  meaning  of  the 
municipal  elections.  It  is  very  clear.  In  the 
result  we  see  a  sudden  halt  in  the  dizzy 
descent  we  were  pursuing.  It  is  more  than  a 
halt,  it  is  a  recoil.  The  program  of  Mr. 
Herve  has  been  completely  defeated  in  Paris. 
There  will  of  course  still  be  some  representa- 
tives of  antimilitarism  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
because  there  were  many  districts  in  which 
their  electors,  unfortunately,  had  the  majority, 
but  even  this  majority  has  recently  dwindled 
considerably.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Jaures  and  his  abettors  will  take  to  heart  this 
first  lesson  unless  they  wish  to  receive 
another,  which  will  be  even  more  cruel." 

"  It  has  been  a  severe  blow  for  the  apostles 
of  union  between  Radicals  and  Socialists." 
says  the  Paris  Temps,  "and  they  seem  quite 
stunned  by  it." 

The  real  point  at  issue  which  the  municipal 
elections  have  decided  is  fully  stated  by  the 
Paris  Gaulois,  a  conservative  and  monarchist  paper  of  wide 
influence.     To  quote  in  substance  : 

The  two  terms  of  the  dilemma,  "social  reforms  or  national  de- 
fense," were  discust  with  some  heat  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Council.  Mr.  Thomson  pleaded  for  the  national  defense.  For 
the  first  time  the  antipatriotism  of  the  reformists  was  revealed. 
"  I  require  money,"  said  Mr.  Thomson,  "to  equip  our  fleets  for  the 
protection  of  our  coasts  and  to  defend  our  colonies."  To  this  Mr. 
Caillaux  [Finance  Minister]  answered,  "  I  want  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions to  create  labor  pensions.  Let  us  learn  to  sacrifice  the  national 
defense  to  the  maintenance  of  our  own  popularity."  Mr.  Thomson 
was  supported  by  his  colleagues  ;  and  now  that  the  Government  can 
boast  of  having  conquered  the  Socialists,  it  will  cause  the  Council 
no  trouble  to  have  supported  Mr.  Thomson  in  his  plea  for  national 
defense  against  the  vague  humanitarian  theories  of  Mr.  Jaures's 
tool. 

The  result  of  the  municipal  elections  in  France  is  viewed  by 
August  Bebel,  the  leader  of  German  Socialism,  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent light.  He  observes  in  his  Voriuaerts  (Berlin)  that  the 
Socialist  vote  was  in  the  majority  in  "such  great  municipalities  as 
Toulouse,  Brest,  Limoges,  and  Dijon,"  and  very  characteristically 
attributes  the  defeat  of  his  party  in  Paris  to  the  power  of  capital- 
ism and  the  intrigues  of  the  Government.     To  quote  his  words : 

"  The  Government  has  not  the  least  occasion  for  elation  over  the 
result  of  the  municipal  elections  in  Paris.  It  would  indeed  be  a 
bad  thing  for  France  if  the  councilors  of  the  country  were  all 
Socialists.  .  .  .  As  things  stand  at  present  the  united  Socialist 
party,  far  from  being  annihilated,  maintains  its  old  place  in  the 
proletarian  wards,  and  from  other  wards  also  has  gathered  new  re- 
cruits to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  labor  group.  .  .  .  The  result  of  the 
municipal  elections  indicates  a  triumph  of  the  government  policy 
only  in  the  sense  that  Clemenceau's  wish  to  unite  the  Republicans 
against  the  Socialists  met  with  the  cooperation  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
But  it  is  apparent  that  not  the  'Republic'  pure  and  simple,  but  the 
capitalistic  Republic  has  carried  off  the  victory,  and  in  this  way 
it  is  simply  the  new  tactics  of  Clemenceau  that  have  scored  a  suc- 
cess over  his  old  tactics,  and  party  lines  have  been  drawn  accord- 
ing  to  their  original  disposition." — Translations  made  for  The 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


PAPER  BOTTLES  FOR  MILK 

\TOT  the  least  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  sanitary 
-L  ^  supply  of  milk  on  a  large  scale  relate  to  the  cleaning  of  the 
bottles  or  receptacles  for  refilling.  These  problems  are  thrown 
out  altogether  by  using  a  receptacle  that  is  not  intended  for  refill- 
ing and  hence  does  not  need  cleaning.  Such  a  vessel,  which  is  to 
be  used  only  once  and  then  destroyed,  must  of  course  be  very 
cheap,  and  a  practicable  bottle  of  this  kind  is  now  made  of  paper, 
as  described  by  Emmett  Campbell  Hall  in  The  Technical  World 
Magazine  (Chicago,  June).     Says  Mr.  Hall : 

"The  solution  of  the  sanitary  problems  appears  to  a  great  extent 
to  be  found  in  the  single-service  bottle — that  is,  a  bottle  in  which 
milk  is  delivered  once,  and  which  is  then  destroyed.  When  these 
bottles  are  properly  made,  of  paper,  the  business  difficulties  dis- 
appear. It  is  somewhat  strange,  in  view  of  the  length  of  time 
paper  packages  for  ice-cream,  oysters,  and  other  semiliquid  com- 
modities have  been  in  use,  that  it  is  only  very  recently  that  a  prac- 
tical paper  bottle  for  milk  has  been  placed  upon  the  market.  Its 
appearance  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  almost 
simultaneous,  and  in  both  countries  its  success  was  instantaneous, 
the  factories  not  being  able  to  supply  the  demand  that  was  made 
for  them. 

"  The  paper  package  permits  the  sealing  of  the  bottle  and  sell- 
ing of  it  in  a  guaranteed  original,  dated  package,  when  put  up  on 
the  dairy  farm  producing  the  milk,  the  doing  of  which  the  new- 
bottle  also  permits.  Milk  keeps  better  in  the  paper  package  in 
summer,  and  is  not  so  likely  to  freeze  in  winter.  It  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  bottle  indefinitely.  Not  so  much  ice  is 
required  to  keep  it  cold  as  when  in  glass.     The  weight  of  a  pint 


THE    PAPER   STRIPS  ARE   WOUND    INTO   LONG   CYLINDERS. 

of  milk  in  paper  is  but  one-half  that  of  the  same  quantity  in  the 
average  glass  bottle,  and  the  dairy  is  relieved  from  the  expense, 
slop,  and  annoyance  of  bottle-washing.  If  the  milk  is  bottled  in 
the  country,  it  can  be  shipped  in  ordinary  dry  refrigerator-cars  like 
butter  and  eggs,  and  as  there  are  no  bottles  to  be  returned,  it  can 
be  conveniently  handled  by  grocers." 

The  only  materials  used  in  making  these  packages,  Mr.  Hall 
tells  us,  are  spruce-wood  paper  and  paraffin.  The  process  shows 
not  only  to  what  a  point  absolute  cleanliness  may  be  brought,  but 
the  remarkable  development  to  which  modern  semiautomatic 
machines  have  arrived.     To  quote  again  : 

"The  paper  arrives  from  the  mills  in  large  rolls,  carefully  wrapt 
and  protected,  and  the  first  operation  is  the  cutting  of  this  roll  into 
narrow  strips,  the  work  being  accomplished  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  slicing  of  a  large  sausage.  These  strips  are  then 
inspected  and  rewound. 

"  There  are  two  weights  of  paper  used  in  the  fabrication  of  these 
bottles.  From  the  heavier  stock  the  caps  are  made.  As  often  as 
a  watch  ticks,  a  machine  stamps  out  a  disk  and  'draws  '  the  cap 
into  shape.  The  lighter  paper  has  gone  to  a  regular  tube-winding 
machine,  which  rolls  each  strip  of  paper  into  a  long  tube.     This 


machine  also  saws  the  tubes  into  convenient  lengths,  at  the  rate  of 
a  thousand  an  hour. 

"The  tubes  are  then  put  on  a  tube-cutter  which  divides  these 
short  lengths  into  the  capacities  desired,  at  the  same  time  printing 
on  each  section  whatever  legend  is  desired.  The  bottoms  are  then 
inserted,  and  the  com- 
pleted bottles  dipt  into 
hot  paraffin.  The  caps 
which  close  the  top  are 
also  treated  to  the  paraf- 
fin bath.  Next  comes  a 
thorough  sterilization  of 
the  capped  bottles,  which 
are  packed  into  huge  pa- 
per bags,  holding  seven- 
ty-two or  one  hundred 
bottles,  and  the  bags  are 
sealed,  thus   insuring  the 

delivery  of  the  bottles  to  the  milkman  absolutely  clean  and  per- 
fectly sterile. 

"Milk  should  long  ago  have  been  delivered  in  a  single-service 
package.  Everything  else  served  as  food — butter,  cheese,  lard, 
cut  meats,  chipped  beef,  sausage,  oysters,  ice-cream,  and  similar 
commodities — is  delivered  in  paper  packages,  which  are  never  re- 
turned. The  sealed  package  for  crackers  worked  a  revolution  in 
the  cake  and  cracker  business.  The  paraffin  coating  used  on  the 
paper  bottles  does  not  affect  the  milk  in  any  way.  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  even  washing  the  bottle  in  hot 
water  does  not  soften  or  remove  it." 


THE    COMPLETED    BOTTLES. 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  HIDDEN  TREASURE 

"  T  T  OVV  far  is  a  miner  absolutely  certain  of  his  results  ? "  a 
*■  -*-  mining  expert  was  asked  recently.  "Just  as  far  as  the  end 
of  his  pick  will  reach,"  was  the  answer.  Great  as  are  the  returns 
from  successful  mining,  the  sums  sunk  in  failures  are  also  great, 
and  if  the  swindling  operations  of  promoters  be  taken  into  account, 
it  is  matter  of  doubt  on  which  side  of  the  scale  the  balance  lies. 
It  might  be  otherwise  if  there  were  some  infallible,  or  even  reason- 
ably trustworthy,  method  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  a  large 
ore-deposit,  or  its  approximate  extent.  Says  Prof.  Henry  Louis 
in  a  lecture  on  "Some  Unsolved  Problems  in  Metal-mining,"  pub- 
lished in  Nature  (London,  April  30) : 

"The  possibility  of  determining  by  some  means  the  whereabouts 
of  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  earth  has  long  been  an  object  of  the 
miner's  desire,  the  methods  for  accomplishing  which  range  from 
the  medieval  adept  with  his  divining-rod,  belief  in  which  is  not 
wholly  extinct  to-day,  down  to  a  series  of  modern  attempts  to  use 
electric  currents  for  the  same  purpose.  Up  to  the  present  these 
attempts  have  been  unsuccessful,  in  spite  of  the  ambitious  claims 
of  some  of  their  advocates. 

"  In. view  of  the  fact  that  minerals  differ  so  widely  in  their  elec- 


1HE    CYLINDERS   CUT    INTO    CAPACITY    LENGTHS. 

trie  and  magnetic  properties,  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  that 
some  method  of  detecting  concealed  mineral  deposits  by  these 
means  may  be  devised.  Indeed,  for  one  particular  class  of  min- 
erals such  a  method  has  long  been  in  existence ;  in  Scandinavia 
there  are  many  deposits  of  magnetite,  and  many  others  of  which 
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magnetite  forms  a  constituent,  so  that  all  such  deposits  distinctly 
ct  a  magnetic  needle.  The  Swedish  prospector  has  long  used 
the  so-called  mining  compass,  which  consists  essentially  of  a  small 
j,netic  needle  so  suspended  as  to  he  able  to  move  both  horizon- 
tally and  vertically.  When  this  compass  is  brought  over  ground 
in  which  such  deposits  of  magnetic  mineral  exist,  the  needle  indi 
rates  their  presence  by  its  change  of  dip,  so  much  so  that  it  has 
been  customary  for  years  past  in  Sweden  to  buy  and  sell  mineral 
properties  by  their 'compass-drag,' or  their  effect  on  the  miners' 
compass. 

"When,  by  any  means,  some  indication  is  obtained  of  the  ap- 
proximate position  of  a  mineral  deposit,  it  has  to  be  more  precisely 
located  by  boring.  Boring  is  of  but  little  value  for  tracing  mineral 
veins,  owing  to  their  going  down  so  nearly  vertically  and  to  their 
great  irregularity,  but  it  is  often  used  to  locate  irregular  masses  of 
ore  ;  for  example,  bore-holes  have  recently  been  employed  success- 
lullv  in  Cumberland  for  proving  deposits  of  red  hematite  in  the 
Carboniferous  limestone,  even  where  this  is  overlain  by  Triassic 
rocks.  Obviously  bore-holes  are  most  valuable  when  stratified  de- 
posits have  to  be  tested,  and  every  one  will  remember  the  con- 
spicuous success  that  attend  their  use  in  proving  the  permanence 
in  depth  of  the  auriferous  banket 
beds  of  the  Witwatersrand." 

The  deepest  bore-hole  in  exist- 
ence, we  are  told  by  Professor 
Louis,  is  at  Paruschowitz,  in  Up- 
per Silesia,  and  is  6,573  feet  deep  ; 
it  began  with  a  diameter  of  12.6 
inches  and  finished  at  2.7  inches. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  difficulty 
of  boring  so  small  a  hole  to  the 
depth  of  1 '4  miles  The  engi- 
neers could  not  have  reached  this 
depth,  so  it  is  stated,  without  us- 
ing Mannesmann  weldless  steel 
tubes  for  boring-rods,  which 
shows  the  dependence  of  mining 
upon  the  allied  arts.  The  writer 
goes  on  : 

"  Bore-holes  such  as  these  are 
now  always  made  by  means  of  the  well-known  diamond  drill, 
which  brings  up  a  core  of  the  rocks  passed  through,  and 
thus  affords  positive  information  respecting  them.  Unforunately, 
the  only  kind  of  diamonds  suitable  for  this  purpose,  the 
dark  opaque  stones,  showing  no  distinct  cleavage,  known  in 
the  trade  as  'carbons,'  are  very  scarce  and  proportionately 
dear,  so  that  diamond-drilling  is  now  a  very  costly  operation; 
I  have,  however,  good  grounds  for  saying  that  we  are  within  meas- 
urable distance  of  seeing  such  'carbons,'  or  at  any  rate  'boot,' 
produced  artificially.  For  rocks  of  moderate  hardness  these  dia- 
monds have  of  late  years  been  replaced  to  some  extent  by  shot 
made  of  specially  hard  chilled  iron,  but  these  are  of  little  use  in 
the  harder  rocks.  One  of  our  greatest  needs  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  a  metal  that  shall  be  strong,  tough,  and  very  considerably 
harder  than  quartz  ;  the  production  of  such  a  material  would  con- 
duce more  to  the  technical  advancement  of  several  branches  of 
mining  than  almost  any  other  discovery  that  could  be  named." 


boy  is  so  happy  when  he  climbs  a  peach  or  a  cherry-tree.  He  eats 
heartily  of  the  fruit,  and  if  too  rapidly  rinds  he  has  the  stomach 
ache  when  he  gets  home.  His  mother  applies  a  fomentation,  and 
he  feels  better  directly.  He  repeats  the  operation  next  day,  and 
likewise  gets  off  with  nothing  worse  than  a  stomach-ache.  If, 
instead  of  fruit,  he  had  taken  an  overdose  of  roast  meat,  he  would 
not  have  gotten  off  so  easily.  He  would  have  had  a  bilious  attack, 
and  would  not  have  wanted  any  more  roast  meat  for  a  week. 
Fruit  makes  a  little  gas  in  the  stomach,  a  little  fermentation,  with 
sometimes  a  little  colic,  but  it  can  not  produce  autointoxication. 
It  can  not  make  a  boy  so  sick  that  he  will  not  want  any  more  for  a 
week." 


GATHERING    VIOLETS    NEAR    GRASSE 


WHY  FRUIT  SHOULD  BE  CHEWED— Fruit  must  be  properly 
chewed,  because,  if  it  is  swallowed  in  chunks,  the  stomach  can  do 
nothing  with  it,  says  Dr.  J.  II.  Kellogg  in  (iood  Healtli  (Battle- 
Creek,  Mich.,  May).  The  gastric  juice,  he  tells  us,  can  not  digest 
carbohydrates.     We  read  : 

"  Fruit  requires  no  digestion-- merely  crushing  in  the  mouth  suf- 
fices. The  saliva  has  no  action  on  fruit,  and  the  gastric  juice 
but  little;  for  fruit  is  70  to  90  per  cent,  water,  with  only 
about  ':,  of  1  per  cent,  proteid.  There  is  at  the  same  time  no 
fat  in  fruit,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  peculiar  fruits,  like 
die  olive,  and  that  other  class  of  fruit  which  we  call  nuts,  both  of 
which  contain  a  large  amount  of  fats.  The  ordinary  acid  fruits, 
however— the  sweet  saccharin  fruits,  the  juicy  fruits — contain  no 
tit.  no  proteid,  merely  carbohydrate,  which  is  already  digested 
and  ready  for  immediate  assimilation.     This  explains  why  the  tired 


A  FRAGRANT   CITY 

HP  HE  city  of  Orasse,  in  Provence,  noted  for  its  manufactories 
-*■        of  perfumery,  is  described  in  The  Car  (London,  May  6)  by 
S.  Herbert  March.     Speaking  of  one  of  the  distilleries  visited  by 
his  party,  Mr.  March  writes  : 

"  The  distillery  is  not  difficult  to  locate.     At  Grasse  you  have  but 

to  'follow your  nose,'  an  unerring 
pilot,  unless  the  sense  of  smell  is 
gone,  and  then  you  may  as  well 
leave  Grasse  alone.  One  would 
almost  get  tired  of  smelling  de- 
licious aroma,  one  would  think. 
The  present  establishment  of 
Bruno  Court  is  the  actual  monas- 
tery of  the  faithful  friars,  hun- 
dreds of  years  since  dead.  The 
refectory,  chapel,  cloisters  to-day- 
are  relegated  to  their  special  pur- 
pose —  sorting-halls,  laboratory, 
distilling-chambers,  and  macera- 
ting-rooms.  When  the  late  Queen 
Victoria  honored  M.  Bruno  Court 
with  a  visit,  my  pilot  mentioned 
to  me  that  her  Majesty,  on  being 
introduced  to  the  sorting-room, 
which  was  formerly  the  monks' 
chapel,  hesitated  to  enter  and 
tread  on  the  millions  of  petals 
which  that  day,  as  to-day,  lie  knee  deep ;  her  reverence  for 
things  beautiful  and  potent  in  hidden  virtue  instinctively  held 
that  great  lady  back  from  trampling  on  even  so  much  as  one 
leaf. 

"  Dozens  of  nimble  expert  fingers  divide  the  'sheep  from  the 
goats.'  Passing  on  over  this,  the  most  exquisite  carpet  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  tread,  we  came  into  an  apartment  stocked  with 
tons  of  beef  and  pork  fat,  used  for  extracting  the  essence  of  the 
flowers.  White-capped  women  and  dainty  girls  in  another  room 
stir  caldrons  of  melted  fat.  With  this  warm  grease  emulsion 
flowers  are  mixt  and  left ;  then,  after  a  time,  the  compound  is  sub- 
jected to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure.  This  is  termed  the  macera- 
tion process,  and  from  this  highly  scented  pomade  perfume  is  then 
extracted.  This  is  done  in  vessels  specially  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  The  cold  process,  enfleurage,  is  employed  for  specially 
volatile  perfumes.  On  glass  plates,  three  or  four  feet  square, 
grease  is  plastered,  and  on  this  petals  are  sprinkled  thickly. 
These  are  brought  face  to  face,  forming  grease  and  flower  sand- 
wiches, doubtless  not  palatable.  These  'sandwiches  '  are  piled  one 
on  top  of  the  other  for  hours,  during  which  time  the  perfume  is  be- 
ing extracted.  For  the  most  tender  and  delicate  specimens,  lay- 
ers of  lime  are  saturated  with  olive-oil,  another  trade,  by  the  way, 
of  Provence.  The  'mild  pressure,'  or  old  hand-presses,  which  the 
brothers  used,  and  which  are  in  a  state  of  surprizing  preservation, 
are  still  employed." 

Cassia  is  largely  cultivated,  and  is  used  as  a  base  of  compound 
scents.  Patchouli  leaves,  sandalwood,  and  other  bases  are  treated 
by  ordinary  distillation.  The  foregoing  processes  yield  raw  prod- 
ucts which  are  sold  by  wholesale  all  over  the  world.  The  retail 
trade  is  extensive,  but  secondary.  During  the  rose  season  one 
hundred  tons  of  rose-leaves,  we  are  told,  are  handled  monthly  in 
Grasse,  and  equally  large  quantities  of  other  flowers  in  season. 
The  attar  of  rose  is  the  most  costly  production,  one  gram  requiring 
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forty-eight  pounds  of  rose-leaves.     Neroli,  an  oil  product  of  the 
■orange-flower,  comes  next  in  dearness.     The  writer  continues  : 

"Distilling  goes  on  all  the  year  round,  the  total  turnover,  in 
Grasse,  for  a  single  season  being  5,840.000  kilograms  [about  6,000 
tons].  Of  this  2,000,000  kilograms  are  orange-flower,  1,200,000 
jasmine,  and  1,500,000  roses  ;  and  400,000  kilograms  of  violets  are 
also  gathered. 

"The  immensity  of  the  flower  harvest,  which  gives  occupation  to 
a  whole  army  of  men,  women,  and  children,  is  surprizing.  This 
begins  in  February  with  the  violet.  In  March  and  April  hyacinth 
and  jasmine  follow.  May  is  the  busiest  month,  when  the  orange- 
flower  is  picked.  The  pickers  return  at  evening  carrying  bags 
crammed  with  the  orange-flower,  the  streets  along  which  they  pass 
being  filled  with  penetrating  fragrance.  The  nights  at  this  season 
of  the  year  are  not  easily  forgotten  ;  one  sleeps  in  air  charged  with 
the  scent  of  this  spotless  bud." 


A  PINHOLE  STEREOSCOPE 

A  METHOD  by  which  the  effect  of  a  stereoscope  may  be  pro 
duced  by  the  use  of  one  eye  is  described  in  The  Scien 
.tijic  American  (New  York,  May  2)  by  Prof.  Gustave  Michaud 
-of  Costa  Rica  State  College. 
Professor  Michaud  has  already 
shown  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
strong  monocular  relief  with  a 
geometrical  drawing  when  sev- 
eral artifices  are  used  simultane- 
ously to  deceive  the  eye.  He  has 
now  discovered  that  by  employ- 
ing positive  distortion  and  exag- 
gerated curvature  of  the  focal  sur- 
face, the  sensation  of  relief  may 
be  obtained  even  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  pictures.  Says  the 
writer  : 

"Examined  through  a  pinhole, 
at  a  distance  of  about  one  inch 
from  the  eye,  a  geometrical  draw- 
ing like  Fig.  1  stands  out  in  clear 
and  strong  relief.  The  distortion 
which  causes  the  illusion  in  this 
case  has  been  produced  by  two 
different  methods.  One  process, 
which  might  be  called  artificial 
•distortion,  gradually  modifies  the 
shape  of  the  little  black  and  white 
squares  as  they  get  farther  and 

farther  from  the  center  of  the  figure.  The  second  kind  of  distor- 
tion, which  the  writer  calls  'diaphragm  distortion,'  for  lack  of  a 
better  name,  is  the  result  of  the  position  of  the  pinhole  before  the 
eye  and  at  some  distance  from  it.  Diaphragm  distortion  acts  as 
artificial  distortion  does  in  the  bending  of  straight  lines  and  in  de- 
creasing the  scale  of  reproduction  from  the  center  to  the  periphery, 
but  this  gradual  change  in  the  scale  of  reproduction  is  not  confined 
to  the  geometrical  figures — it  affects  the  very  grain  of  the  paper. 


By  courtesy  of  "The  Scientific  American." 
FIG.  5. — GEOMETRICAL   FIGURE 


By  courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American." 

Fig.  3.  Fig.  2. 

illustrations  of  artificial  and  diaphragm  distortion. 


By  courtesy  of  "The  Scientific  American." 

Fit;.  1.  Fig.  4. 

ARTIFICIAL  DISTORTION     OF  GEOMETRICAL   FIGURES. 

Moreover,  an  extreme  curvature  of  the  focal  surface  is  the  result 
of  the  position  of  the  object  close  to  the  eye,  while  the  small  dia- 
phragm permits  the  perception  of  a  distinct  image  notwithstanding 
this  adverse  circumstance.  The  central  parts  of  the  figure  are 
comparatively  near  the  principal  focus  of  the  eye ;  the  rays  they 
emit  meet  far  behind  the  retina ;  the  image  is  large,  and  gives 
therefore  the  impression  of  being  produced  by  an  object  placed 

near  the  eye.  The  marginal  parts 
of  the  drawing  are  relatively 
much  farther  from  the  eye  ;  their 
image  is  not  formed  so  far  behind 
the  retina ;  it  is  smaller  than  that 
of  the  central  parts,  and  seems  to 
be  produced  by  some  far-away 
object." 

Both  artificial  and  diaphragm 
distortion  produce  the  relief  illu- 
sion seen  when  the  head  in  Fig.  2 
is  viewed  through  a  pinhole  at 
about  one  inch  from  the  eye.  Ar- 
tificial distortion  could  not  be 
produced  in  that  case  as  in  a  ge- 
ometrical drawing,  but  the  photo- 
graph, we  are  told,  was  made  with 
a  short-focus  lens  with  a  dia- 
phragm before  it,  and  some  posi- 
tive distortion  of  the  features  was 
the  result.  The  same  process  ap- 
plied to  objects  not  spherical  was 
found  deficient,  but  good  results 
were  obtained  by  photographing 
such  objects  in  a  spherical  convex 
mirror.  The  camera  shown  in 
Fig.  3  was  photographed  in  such  a  mirror.  The  illusion  is  espe- 
cially strong  when  the  protruding  bed  of  the  camera  is  examined, 
yet  in  neither  of  these  cases  can  the  relief  be  compared  with  that 
due  to  artificial  distortion  of  geometrical  figures.  The  writer 
goes  on : 

"An  accurate  idea  of  the  deceiving  power  exerted  on  the  eye  by 
the  latter  kind  of  distortion  can  be  had  when  Fig.  4  is  examined 
through  a  pinhole  at  the  distance  of  about  one  inch  from  the  eye. 
While  the  peripheral  ring  literally  bulges  out  of  the  paper,  the 
central  disk  gives  the  illusion  of  a  shallow  depression.  Diaphragm 
distortion  is  abruptly  and  completely  counteracted  by  negative 
artificial  distortion  resulting  from  the  peculiar  alteration  in  the 
shape  of  the  little  black  and  white  squares  on  the  central  disk. 

"  According  to  the  principles  which  have  just  been  stated,  stereo- 
scopic effects  ought  to  be  perceived  without  a  diaphragm,  as  the 
pupil  may  take  the  place  of  the  pinhole.  The  position  and  aper- 
ture of  the  pupil,  however,  are  not  such  as  to  produce  a  strong  re- 
lief illusion,  and  objects  can  not  be  brought  very  near  the  eye 
without  being  blurred ;  yet  if  artificial  distortion  is  added,  stereo- 
scopic relief  will  be  readily  perceived.  The  accompanying  draw- 
ing (Fig.  5)  should  be  examined  with  an  eye  placed  right  above 
the  center  of  the  figure  and  about  two  or  three  inches  away. 
The  other  eye  should  be  closed.  As  soon  as  it  is  open,  the  relief 
illusion,  altho  strong,  at  once  vanishes." 


WHICH    SHOWS   ARTIFICIAL    DIS- 
TORTION   WITHOUT  A   PINHOLE   DIAPHRAGM. 
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WILL  STEEL  IN  CONCRETE  RUST  ? 

"*HIS  question  is  very  important.  Modern  reenforced-concrete 
-1  construction  consists  entirely  of  steel  rods  or  bars  em- 
bedded in  crusht  rock  and  cement,  and  even  the  steel-frame  con- 
struction of  our  sky-scrapers  is  now  protected  by  surrounding  it 
with  cement.  The  metal  is  thus  shielded  from  inspection  as  well 
is  from  the  weather,  and  if  cracks  in  the  cement  let  in  dampness 
and  cause  rusting,  it  is  evident  that  our  great  modern  structures 
are  not  permanent.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  recent  experiments  in  Germany  indicate  the  unlikeli- 


applying  a  fixt  load  to  the  test-beam  (at  two  points),  a  tight 
sheet-iron  casing  around  the  beam  over  the  middle  third  of  its 
length,  and  apparatus  for  leading  a  current  of  mixt  carbon  dioxid, 
oxygen,  and  water  vapor  through  the  casing.  The  water  vapor 
was  produced  by  a  small  boiler  heated  by  a  liunsen  flame,  while 
the  two  gases  were  drawn  from  tanks  of  pure  gas,  discharging 
through  reducing-valves  and  water-bottles  to  permit  of  close 
regulation  and  sight  feed. 

"The  test-beams,  as  already  noted,  had  previously  been  sub- 
jected to  loads  sufficient  to  bring  into  play  the  tensile  strength  of 
the  steel  and  open  the  ordinary  tension  cracks  in  the  concrete 
which  occur  beyond  the  lowest  stage  of  loading.  After  being 
placed  in  the  frame  for  the  rusting  tests,  a  constant  load  was  ap- 
plied which  was  in  most  cases  nearly  the  same  as  the 
maximum  load  previously  applied.  The  casing  was  then 
put  on  and  the  current  of  corroding  gases  started.  The 
flow  was  kept  up  from  7  a.m.  to  4  P.M.,  while  during  the 
night  the  casing  was  taken  off  the  beam  to  permit  free 
access  of  atmospheric  air.  In  most  cases  the  test  was 
continued  thus  through  three  consecutive  days.  After- 
ward, the  concrete  below  the  steel  was  chipped  off  to  lay 
bare  the  steel  and  show  whether  rusting  had  occurred." 


By  courtesy  of  "  Engineering  News." 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  BEAM,  SHOWING  APPEARANCE  OF  STEEL  AFTER  THREE 
POSURE  IN  RUSTING  TEST;  BOTTOM  LAYER  OF  CONCRETE  SPLIT  OFF 
APPEARANCE   OF    STEEL. 

hood  of  corrosion  due  to  the  small  cracks  that  ordinarily  appear 
in  concrete.  Says  a  writer  in  Engineering  News  (New  York, 
May  14)  : 

"  The  much-mooted  question  whether  the  steel  reenforcement  in 
beams  of  reenforced  concrete  is  in  danger  of  rusting  by  the  en- 
trance of  air  and  moisture  through  the  inevitable  tension  cracks 
has  recently  been  studied  by  Mr.  E.  Probst  in  tests  made  at  the 
Prussian  Royal  Testing  Institution  at  Gross-Lichterfelde  West, 
Berlin,  Germany.  They  give  practically  the  first  experimental 
showing  that  the  ordinary  tension  cracks  (occurring  within  the 
limits  of  permissible  loading)  do  not  permit  the  atmospheric  cor- 
roding influences  to  affect  the  steel ;  they  indicate  that  rusting  by 
entrance  of  air  and  moisture  is  to  be  apprehended  in  cases  where 
the  stress  in  the  steel  has  passed  the  elastic  limit  and  in  conse- 
quence has  opened  relatively  wide  cracks,  but  not  in  cases  where 
the  stresses  are  well  below  this.  Tests  of  32  beams  by  an  accel- 
erated' rusting  test  showed  no  rusting  in  27  cases  in  all  of  which 
the  load  was  such  as  to  stress  the  steel  to  from  18,000  to  35,000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  In  live  tests,  where  the  load  was  higher 
and  the  steel  was  stressed  to  values  of  35,000  to  44,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  rusting  resulted.  The  two  photographs  reproduced 
herewith  .  .  .  show  a  case  of  maximum  rusting,  the  concrete  be- 
low the  steel  having  been  split  off  after  the  test  in  order  to  expose 
the  steel. 

"  The  test  beams  were  6.3  X  8.6  inches  in  cross-section,  and  long 
enough  to  give  a  span  of  59  inches.  Load  was  applied  at  two 
points  equidistant  from  the  center,  20  inches  apart 

"The  beams  were  subjected  to  load  tests  at  ages  of  three  to  six 
months.  Thej  formed  part  of  a  series  of  tests  to  determine  point 
ol  tirst  cracking,  deflection,  Stress  in  concrete,  stress  in  steel,  and 
ultimate  strength.     Of  58  beams,  only  26  were  tested  to  rupture, 

while  the  other  32  were  tested  to  a  point  below  (or  just  at)  the 
elastic  limit  of  the  steel,  and  these  were  later  subjected  to  the 
rusting  test. 

"The  rusting-test  apparatus  comprized  a  lever  arrangement  for 


DAYS'   EX- 
TO     SHOW 


POWER  OF  MIND  OVER  MATTER 

"  I  ^HOSE  who  take  the  most  radical  view  of  the  power 
-*-       of  the  human  will  to  control  the  processes  and  reac- 
tions of  the  organism,  even  those  that  have  been  regard- 
ed as  subject  wholly  to  physical  and  chemical  laws,  will 
read  with  interest  of  a  series  of  experiments  by  Dr.  Otto 
von  der  Pfordten  described  in  the  Xaturwissenschaft- 
liche  UTochenschrift  in  an   article  entitled  "Electricity 
and  the  Problem  of  Attention."     The  author  has  shown, 
as  he  thinks,  that  the  action  of  electricity  on  the  human 
body  may  be  modified  or  even  neutralized  by  the  state 
of  the  mind.     Aspinals  has  already  noted  that  electri- 
cians who  when  asleep  have  touched  dangerous  live  wires 
have   suffered  no   injury   except   a   burn  ;    and  Jellinek 
found  that  an  ordinarily  deadly  current  did  not  harm  rabbits  when 
they  were  chloroformed.     Says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Ei/ening 
Post  (New  York,  May  22),  commenting  on  the  German  article  : 

"Of  greater  interest  still  are  the  cases  he  cites  where  the  action 
of  the  current  is  neutralized  by  a  man's  strained  expectation  or  at- 
tention. Electricians,  he  says,  often  touch  parts  of  the  machinery 
to  ascertain  if  there  is  a  current  in  them  ;  and  while  this  conscious 
and  deliberate  act  results  in  no  harm,  unintentional  contact  with 
a  less  powerful  current  proves  fatal.  In  experimenting  on  him- 
self, Jellinek  found  that  an  unexpected  shock  of  350  volts  was 
terrible,  whereas  an  expected  shock  of  500  volts  made  little  impres- 
sion. But  this  was  a  bagatelle  compared  with  the  exhibition  of 
courage  given  by  Herr  von  Dobrowolsky,  who  broke  a  wire  con- 
taining 30,000  volts  and  picked  up  one  end  of  it  in  the  presence  of 
several  dismayed  experts,  without  suffering  the  least  harm.  'To 
do  such  a  thing  one  must  be  absolutely  fearless  of  death,  or  else 
one  must  have  the  force  of  an  engineer  who  has  learned  to  control 
the  powerful  electric  fluid.'  This  force,  the  writer  declares,  is 
will-power,  and  he  adds  sententiously  :  'There  is  something  impos- 
ing in  this  idea  that  the  will-power  in  such  a  case  opposes  itself  to 
death  as  an  equal  force  and  comes  out  triumphant.'" 

The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Pfordten 's  case  would  have 
been  stronger  had  he  mentioned  the  kind  of  current  employed  in 
these  various  experiments.  The  difference  between  the  direct  and 
alternating  current,  or  the  rate  of  frequency  of  the  latter,  is  often 
sufficient  to  account  for  ability  to  withstand  high  voltage.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  philosophical  part  of  Pfordten's  article  is  by  no 
means  novel.  Not  to  mention  modern  instances,  the  last  work  of 
the  philosopher  Kant  was  entitled  "On  the  Power  of  the  Mind 
to  Master  Morbid  Feelings  by  a  Mere  Effort  of  the  Will."  Says 
the  writer  in  Tin-  Post: 

"  He  dwells  with  particular  satisfaction  on  the  benefit  he  derived 
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from  deliberately  training  himself  to  breathe  through  the  nose 
only,  and  on  his  success  in  overcoming  a  morbid  melancholy  which 
sometimes  tempted  him  to  commit  suicide.  This  had  its  source  in 
a  difficulty  in  breathing  due  to  his  too  flat  chest ;  a  defect  which, 
being  corporeal,  he  could  not  overcome  ;  'but  its  influence  on  my 
thoughts  and  actions  I  have  mastered,  by  averting  my  attention 
from  this  feeling,  as  if  it  did  not  concern  me  at  all.'  And  thus  he 
recovered  complete  composure  and  cheerfulness  by  a  mere  effort 
of  the  will. 

"Such  a  therapeutic  application  of  will-power  Kant  regards  as 
the  converse  of  the  state  of  mind  which  makes  many  lay  readers  of 
medical  books  fancy  they  have  all  the  symptoms  described  therein. 
Dr.  Hufeland  was  convinced  that  most  nervous  disorders  are 
caused  by  mental  indolence  and  passiveness,  a  weak  yielding  to 
bodily  sensations  and  impressions  ;  and  he  cites  Pinel,  who  found 
that  during  the  excitement  of  the  French  Revolution  a  number  of 
persons  who  had  for  years  been  weak  and  sickly  became  healthy 
and  strong,  this  being  true  especially  among  the  indolent  members 
of  the  aristocracy,  whose  nervous  troubles  disappeared  entirely. 
The  Japanese  have  a  special  method  of  training  the  will  from  early 
childhood,  and  it  has  been  plausibly  argued  that  it  was  this  sturdy 
will-power  more  than  anything  else  that  enabled  them  to  overcome 
the  Russians." 


COLORED  MOVING  PICTURES 

PROCESSES  for  the  automatic  production  of  colored  pictures 
continue  to  crop  up.  The  latest  is  an  application  to  moving- 
picture  machines.  Hitherto  the  reproduction  of  any  color  in  a 
moving  projection  has  been  impossible  except  by  the  laborious 
method  of  hand-coloring  the  films,  and  as  each  picture  is  only 
about  the  size  of  a  postage-stamp,  to  reproduce  the  image  of  a 
highly  colored  insect  or  bird  by  hand  is  impossible.  The  inventor 
of  the  new  process,  which  was  exhibited  in  London  on  May  i  last, 
is  G.  Albert  Smith,  who  in  an  address  quoted  in  The  Lancet  (Lon- 
don, May  9)  gave  the  theory  of  his  system  in  the  following  words  : 

"When  I  show  you  a  wax  phonograph  or  gramaphone  'record' 
and  observe  that  it  is  a  band  of  music  or  the  voice  of  a  singer,  you 
are  aware  that  it  is  in  reality  an  engraven  record  of  the  complex 
sound-waves  set  in  motion  by  these  performances,  and  you  know 
that  when  the  wax  tablet  or  cylinder  is  placed  in  a  suitable  ma- 
chine these  sound-waves  can  be  repeated  and  the  original  music 
reproduced.  In  the  same  way,  when  I  show  you  a  small  roll  of 
kinematograph  films  bearing,  say,  5,000  little  photographs,  these 
photographs  having  710  trace  of  color  about  them,  you  are  to  under- 
stand that  they  carry  within  themselves,  in  their  long  range  of  tones 
and  half-tones,  so  to  speak,  a  record  of  the  color-waves  received 
by  the  lens  when  the  picture  was  taken,  and  when  this  film  is  run 
through  a  bioscope  projector  fitted  with  the  proper  attachment  the 
recorded  'color-waves  '  are  again  set  in  motion  and  the  scene  is 
reproduced  to  our  eyes  in  its  proper  colors." 

This,  taken  by  itself,  would  seem  rather  fanciful,  but  as  further 
elucidated  by  The  Lancet  reviever  it  would  appear  to  be  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  "three-color"  process  in  which  the  fundamental  color 
pictures  are  combined  by  being  thrown  successively  on  the  screen 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  blend  in  the  observer's  vision.  We  quote 
his  explanation  as  follows  : 

"  First  of  all,  a  film  is  used  which  is  rendered  as  sensitive  to  •.ed, 
yellow,  or  green  rays  as  the  ordinary  photographic  film  is  to  blue 
rays.  This  is  run  through  a  kinematograph  camera  in  the  usual 
way,  with  the  exception  that  between  the  film  and  the  lens  is  a 
rotating  disk,  part  of  an  annulus  of  which  is  composed  of  a  green 
gelatin  screen — i.e.,  blue  plus  yellow — and  another  part  of  the 
same  annulus  of  an  orange-red  screen — i.e.,  red  plus  yellow.  The 
film  when  developed  shows  no  color  at  all,  but  only  the  ordinary 
gradations  of  black  and  white.  When,  however,  this  film  is  again 
run  through  the  kinematograph  lantern,  with  the  revolving  disk 
between  it  and  the  lens,  the  color-waves  are  again  actuated,  and 
the  photographs  on  the  film  appear  upon  the  screen  in  color.  The 
demonstration  referred  to,  tho  Mr.  Smith  imprest  upon  his  audi- 
ence that  the  invention  was  yet  in  an  experimental  and  inchoate 
stage,  was  of  extreme  interest.     Thus,  the  photograph  of  a  lady 


in  a  white  dress  with  red  sash  and  red  roses  in  her  hat  came  out  in 
very  pure  coloring,  while  another  photograph  of  a  child  drest 
mainly  in  green  who  held  up  at  intervals  a  tartan  plaid,  the  tartan 
containing  a  great  deal  of  red  and  yellow,  came  out  equally  well. 
Allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  fact  that  as  the  films  were  taken 
by  daylight  and  exhibited  by  the  arc  light  the  colors  naturally 
showed  some  slight  deviation  from  the  appearance  which  they 
would  have  presented  by  daylight.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the 
invention  has  a  promising  future  before  it." 


A  NEW  FIRE-DETECTOR 

AN  automatic  fire-detector  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  wire  has 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  a  firm  of  New  York  manufac- 
turers. The  ordinary  thermostat  does  not  always  fulfil  expecta- 
tions ;  for  when  the  instruments  are  placed  twelve  feet  apart,  in 
accordance  with  the  underwriters'  rules,  the  heated  air  may  pass 


MONTAUK    FIRE-DETECTING   WIRE. 

between  them  and  not  come  into  contact  with  them.  Many  ther- 
mostats, too,  have  faults  of  mechanism  and  construction.  Some 
depend  on  a  spring,  which  may  get  out  of  adjustment ;  others  are 
insufficiently  protected  against  dust,  insects,  moisture,  or  corro- 
sion. Those  that  depend  on  a  pin-point  contact  may  fail  through 
the  interposition  of  dirt.  Some  are  adversely  affected  by  the  heat- 
ing and  cooling  of  the  atmosphere ;  others  may  be  disturbed  by 
shocks.  The  Montauk  fire-detecting  wire,  as  the  new  device  is 
called,  is  said  to  possess  none  of  these  defects.  Says  The  Engi- 
neering Digest  (New  York,  May) : 

"  The  core  wire  (aa),  the  first  conductor,  is  encased  in  the  fusible 
metal  (bb),  which,  in  turn,  is  covered  with  the  insulating  material 
(cc),  the  whole  contained  in  a  copper  tube  (d),  which  constitutes 
the  second  conductor,  and  is  the  size  of  an  ordinary  telegraph  wire. 
Any  and  every  part  of  the  wire's  surface  is  a  thoroughly  reliable 
thermostat,  whether  the  wire  be  inches  or  miles  in  length  ;  it  can, 
moreover,  be  installed  as  an  annunciating  wire,  and  thus  made  to 
perform  a  dual  service,  saving  in  this  way  no  little  expense  When 
used  for  bell  wire  a  practical  local  fire-alarm  service  is  also  ob- 
tained ;  a  comprehensive  one  if  it  be  extended  to  all  danger-points, 
and  effective  on  land  or  sea. 

"  The  wires  at  present  made  .  .  .  will  be  set  off  at  160,  200,  and 
3700  F.;  all  thermometrical  points  considerably  above  normal 
heat,  and  yet  well  below  the  point  of  ignition.  When  the  tempera- 
ture rises  to  the  degree  at  which  the  wire  is  designed  to  operate, 
a  circuit  is  instantly  established,  the  heat  softens  and  expands  the 
fusible  metal,  which,  forced  through  the  meshes  of  the  insulation 
and  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  copper  tube,  forms  contact 
between  the  latter  and  the  core  wire,  and  soldering,  seals  the 
contact  permanently,  thus  causing  a?l»  connected  bells  to  ring 
and  to  continue  ringing  as  long  as  the  battery  lasts,  or  until 
switched  off. 

"  The  Montauk  is  said  to  be  the  only  continuous  thermostat,  the 
only  one  that  can  be  installed  in  water,  and  the  only  one  that  will 
withstand  illegitimate  abuse.  That  it  can  withstand  extraordi- 
nary abuse  is  certainly  true,  for  hammering  it  violently  enough  to 
embed  it  in  hard  wood  will  not  put  it  out  of  order.  It  can  be 
placed  on  ceilings,  as  demanded  by  the  underwriters,  and  also  in 
many  places  where  the  ordinary  thermostat  can  not ;  for  example, 
as  a  girdle  around  wainscoting  in  coal-bunkers,  near  ash-bins,  in 
elevator  shafts,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  place  where  the  fire  hazard 
would  suggest  its  installation.  As  an  evidence  of  the  various  uses 
to  which  the  Montauk  fire  detecting  wire  can  be  put,  it  may  be 
said  that  a  low-degree  wire  is  used  by  the  telephone  companies, 
in  connection  with  their  switchboard  wires,  to  indicate  rising 
temperature." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


RELIGION  AT  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIALIST 

CONVENTION 

THE  question  of  the  attitude  of  the  Socialist  party  toward  the 
subject  of  religion  brought  out  one  of  the  warmest  discus- 
sions of  the  session  of  their  national  convention  held  recently  in 
Chicago.  The  "storm,"  as  it  is  designated  by  the  Chicago  Daily 
Socialist  (May  16),  was  precipitated  by  Arthur  Morrow  Lewis,  of 
Illinois,  in  speaking  on  the  plank  "which  declared  that  religion  is 
a  private  matter,  but  that  the  Socialist  party  is  opposed  to  all 
clerical  political  activity."  This  utterance,  after  discussion,  was 
found  unpalatable,  and  a  substitute,  pro- 
posed by  Morris  Hillquit,  of  New  York,  was 
adopted,  which  ran  as  follows  : 

"The  Socialist  movement  is  primarily  an 
economic  and  political  movement.  It  is  not 
concerned  with  religious  beliefs." 

The  address  of  Mr.  Lewis,  as  reported  in 
The  Daily  Socialist,  was  as  follows  : 

"  I  am  among  those  who  sincerely  hoped  the 
question  of  religion  would  not  be  raised  at 
this  convention.  I  am  willing  to  concede 
that  we  should  let  sleeping  dogs  lie. 

"  I  know  that  the  Socialist  position  in  phi- 
losophy on  the  question  of  religion  does  not 
make  a  good  campaign  subject.  It  is  not 
useful  propaganda  in  a  political  campaign, 
and  therefore  I  am  willing  we  should  be  si- 
lent about  it.  But  if  we  must  speak,  I  pro- 
pose that  we  go  before  this  country  with  the 
truth  and  not  with  a  lie. 

"  I  believe  in  Socialist  scholarship,  and  I 
voted  to  have  scholars  on  this  platform  com- 
mittee, men  who  understand  the  Socialist 
philosophy,  and  we  have  at  least  half  a  dozen 
men  on  the  platform  committee  who  know 
that  religion  is  a  sociological  question,  an 
anthropological  question,  a  question  of  chro- 
nology, of  economics,  of  theosophy.  There 
are  few  forms  of  modern  thought  that  do  not 
directly  affect  the  question  of  religion,  and 
when  you  say  that  it  is  merely  a  question  of  the  private  conscience, 
you  fly  in  the  face  of  the  science  and  learning  of  your  day. 

"  I  do  not  propose  to  state  in  this  platform  the  truth  about  relig- 
ion from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Socialist  philosophy,  as  it  is 
stated  in  almost  every  book  of  standard  Socialist  literature.  But 
if  we  do  not  do  that,  let  us  at  least  have  the  good  grace  to  be  silent 
about  it  and  not  make  hypocrites  of  ourselves. 

"  Kautsky  says  :  So  long  as  Christianity  ruled  the  minds  of  men 
the  idea  of  revolution  was  rejected  as  a  sinful  revolt  against 
divinely  constituted  authority.'  But  we  must  not  go  before  the 
people  of  this  country  in  this  campaign  telling  them  that  so  long 
as  Christianity  rules  their  minds  they  will  reject  the  idea  of  the 
Socialist  revolution." 

This  speaker  was  followed  by  a  woman  delegate,  Mila  Tupper 
Maynard,  of  Colorado,  who  said  : 

"Are  we  really  anxious  for  working-class  solidarity  and  revolu- 
tionary \  ictory,  or  to  air  our  special  theories  of  religion  or  antire- 
ligion?  Can  we  seriously  say  that  a  movement  which  must  lie 
world-wide  must  accept  some  particular  form  of  materialistic, 
monistic,  negative  position,  or  any  kind  of  a  positive  position,  for 
that  matter  ?  Those  of  us  who  are  Socialists  and  read  with  rever- 
ence and  respect  the  words  of  a  Kerri  and  Kautsky  do  not  quarrel 
with  them  because  they  do  not  understand  religion  as  we  do. 

"  The  (  ierman  and  foreign  Socialists  altogether,  so  far  as  1  know, 

who  express  themselves  on  religion,  have  a  perfectly  ignorant  and 

utterly  childish  notion  of  modern  theological  thought.  The 
Socialist  philosophy  is  the  best  bulwark  that  was  ever  made  lor  a 
genuine  cosmic  theism,  and  when  superficial  atheism  is  made  to 
appear  identical  with  Socialism,  those  who  are  trying  to  identify 
it  are  putting  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  our  progress." 


MORRIS    HILLQUIT, 

Who  declared  at  the  Socialist  National 
Convention  in  Chicago  that  Socialism  was  not 
concerned  with  religious  beliefs. 


At  this  point  Mr.  Hillquit  offered  his  amendment,  and  in  sup- 
porting it  he  said  : 

"  The  fact  that  Comrade  Maynard  and  myself  take  absolutely 
opposite  views  on  religion,  she  believing  in  a  cosmic  theism,  I 
being  an  agnostic  and  always  having  been  one,  and  both  of  us 
being  nevertheless  good  and  useful  members  of  the  Socialist  party, 
proves  to  you  that  religion  is  not  connected  with  Socialism,  either 
for  or  against  it. 

"When  Comrade  Lewis  and  99  per  cent,  of  us  take  the  position 
of  the  agnostic,  that  does  not  make  Socialism  agnostic.     Socialism 
is  neither  agnostic  nor  is   Socialism    Christian  nor  is  Socialism 
Jewish.     Socialism  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  side  of  our  exist- 
ence at  all.     The  trouble  is,  we  have  not  al- 
ways the  courage  of  our  convictions. 

"We  should  not  go  out  in  our  propaganda 
among  the  pec  pie  who  are  still  groping  in  ob- 
scurity and  tell  them  that  they  first  must  be- 
come materialists  before  they  can  become 
members  of  the  Socialist  party.  After  we 
have  disposed  of  the  things  that  affect  their 
material  welfare  it  will  be  time  to  approach 
them  with  the  full  consequences  of  the  So- 
cialist philosophy.  Therefore  I  would  retain 
this  plank  in  our  platform." 

Several  other  speakers,  such  as  a  Catholic 
named  Devine,  of  Ohio,  and  Robert  Hunter, 
of  New  York,  contributed  to  the  discussion. 
Mr.  Devine  is  reported  as  saying: 

"  I  find  myself  in  a  different  position  from 
the  other  speakers.  I  am  one  of  the  few  here 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  factories. 
And  I  want  to  say  here  that  we  must  be  care- 
ful on  this  question.  I  stand  here  as  one 
actively  engaged  in  the  factory,  trying  to  bring 
the  workers  into  the  Socialist  movement.  I 
find  they  are  men  of  all  religions. 

"  I  am  accused  by  a  certain  class  of  people 
in  the  factory — I  am  asked  how  can  I  be  a 
Catholic  and  a  Socialist.  What  I  am  doesn't 
matter.  They  don't  know  and  you  don't 
know,  and  it  is  nothing  to  either  of  us  what 
the  other  is.  Now,  I  have  to  be  in  a  position 
where  I  must  do  the  best  I  can  to  harmonize  those  things. 

"  I  recognize  that  the  Church  has  taken  an  attitude  against  the 
Socialist  party.  I  know  of  a  comrade  in  the  factory  who  was  re- 
fused absolution  because  he  was  a  Socialist.  I  find  myself  in  a 
position  where  I  have  to  take  a  stand  to  keep  that  comrade  in  the 
Socialist  movement,  not  for  his  vote,  but  for  his  strength.  There- 
fore I  am  in  favor  of  striking  out  entirely  any  reference  to  any 
religious  position  that  the  Socialist  party  take." 

Mr.  Hunter  is  reported  to  this  effect: 

"  The  reason  I  wish  to  have  this  plank  in  the  platform  is  because 
I  wish  this  question  settled  so  that  everybody  in  the  party  can  have 
absolute  freedom  to  say  what  they  please  upon  the  question  of 
individual  conscience,  so  that  it  can  be  said  with  authority  that 
this  political  party  advocates  no  religious  view  whatever.  You 
know  why  the  plank  was  put  in  the  German  party  platform.  For 
years  and  years  the  reactionaries  of  Germany  went  about  trying  to 
divide  and  keep  divided  the  working  class.  How?  By  saying 
that  it  is  a  party  of  atheists  and  agnostics.  They  are  trying  that 
in  every  part  of  Europe. 

"This  religious  question  is  going  to  become  more  and  more 
heated.  There  is  a  church  in  this  country  which  is  going  more  and 
more  to  attack  Socialism  along  this  line,  and  1  do  not  want  to  have 
to  discuss  it.  If  some  one  rises  and  presents  the  views  of  Bebel  or 
Lewis  or  somebody  else  and  then  they  say,  'You  do  not  express 
the  views  of  your  party,  because  these  are  leaders  in  your  party,' 
when  I  pull  out  the  program  of  the  party  and  show  the  statement, 
the  declaration  of  the  principle,  we  can  answer  these  men. 

"We  need  every  man  in  the  cause  of  the  proletariat,  no  matter 
what  his  religious  view  is.  Let  him  talk  as  he  likes  as  an  individ- 
ual, but  don't  let  him  go  about  and  say  that  this  political  party  is 
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a  party  of  atheists,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  don't  let  him  go  about 
and  say  that  this  is  a  party  of  Christians." 


MIXING  POLITICS  AND  RELIGION 

A  CATHOLIC  organ  takes  one  of  its  contemporaries  in  the 
faith  to  task  for  what  it  calls  "a  mischievous  opinion."  The 
Catholic  Columbian  printed  an  editorial  recently  which  said  in 
effect  that  Catholics,  being  one-fifth  numerically  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  should  have  one-fifth  of  the  political  offices; 
and  it  called  upon  Catholics  to  wake  up  and  assert  their  "rights" 
in  this  regard.  "Such  an  opinion  as  this  is  not  helpful  to  the 
Catholic  cause,"  says  The  Sacred  Heart  Review  (Boston),  and  it 
goes  on  to  quote  a  letter  written  by  Gen.  Michael  Ryan,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, to  The  Catholic  Columbian  in  which,  it  declares,  is  ex- 
prest  a  view  "of  much  more  soundness  and  weight."  The  General 
writes  : 

"  It  is  perhaps  correct,  as  you  say,  that  Catholics  number  one- 
fifth  of  our  population ;  and  I  have  often  wondered  why  men  with 
Catholic  names  are  not  more  influential  and  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  this  country.  It  is  not  certainly  through  lack  of  moral 
worth  or  fitness  that  people  of  our  faith  seldom  attain  a  high  place 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  Unfortunately  there  are  too  many 
professional  Catholics  among  us  who  are  politicians  and  who 
thrust  themselves  forward  as  leaders  and  assume  to  speak  without 
authority  for  the  great  mass  of  Catholics,  demanding  recognition 
for  our  people,  which  means  office  for  themselves. 

"  These  self-constituted  leaders  are  conspicuous  on  public  occa- 
sions, gala  and  festival  days,  but  are  seldom  seen  to  approach  the 
holy  altar.  They  are  the  ones  who  loudly  clamor  for  recognition 
in  politics,  and  yet  their  own  lives,  public  and  private,  are  any- 
thing but  what  they  ought  to  be.  Such  persons  discredit  us  and 
are  a  means  of  preventing  all  deserving  citizens  who  are  Catholics 
from  receiving  the  recognition  which  should  come  to  them  through 
moral  worth  and  upright  citizenship. 

"To  be  influential  in  public  affairs  Catholics  should  be  found 
always  standing  for  what  is  right.  In  political  matters  they  should 
not  link  themselves  in  large  numbers  with  the  fortunes  of  any 
party,  but  look  on  the  best  interests  of  the  city,  State,  or  nation 
as  paramount  to  the  success  of  political  parties,  ever  on  the  side 
of  righteousness,  upholding  what  is  clean,  decent,  upright,  and 
moral  in  social,  business,  and  political  life.  Adherence  to  such 
principles  and  always  following  the  voice  of  conscience  in  their 
acts,  public  and  private,  will  gain  Catholics  recognition,  not  only 
in  politics,  but  in  every  other  sphere  of  life  in  this  country. 

"If  we  are  good  Catholics,  if  we  prove  ourselves  worthy  chil- 
dren of  our  grand  old  Mother  Church,  if  we  follow  her  teachings 
and  obey  her  precepts,  we  will  have  a  citizenship  so  respectable 
*  in  every  way,  and  so  great  a  factor  will  it  become  in  opposing  what 
is  bad  and  upholding  what  is  best  in  political  and  civil  life,  that 
no  political  party  can  afford  to  ignore  worthy  Catholics  in  the 
make-up  of  a  ticket." 

The  Sacred  Heart  Review  adds  an  enforcement  of  this  view  on 
its  own  responsibility.     Thus  : 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Catholic  Church 
would  suffer  severely  in  prestige  if  a  considerable  number  of  those 
who  call  themselves  Catholics,  now  in  place  in  various  State,  city, 
and  national  offices,  were  relegated  to  private  life.  It  is  a  fallacy 
to  suppose,  and  it  is  wrong  to  lead  others  to  suppose,  that  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country  depends  on  the  num- 
ber of  aldermen  or  mayors  or  Representatives  or  Senators,  State 
or  national,  that  bear  a  Catholic  name.  The  main  question  is— are 
those  whom  we  elect  to  office  fit  men  for  the  places  ?  And  if  a 
Catholic  is  selected,  the  first  question  we  should  ask  before  we 
make  a  happy  hullabalo  about  him  is  this  :  Is  his  Catholicity  real 
or  is  it  a  sham  ?  Is  he  a  man  who  will  bring  Catholic  principles 
into  his  official  life,  principles  of  honor  and  honesty  and  faithful- 
ness ?  We  know  very  well  there  are  many  Catholic  politicians 
who  would  not  stand  such  a  test  question.  It  is  true,  a  great  many 
Protestants  would  fail  on  a  somewhat  similar  examination  also. 
But  if  we  are  only  'just  as  good  as  the  other  fellows'  and  not 
immeasurably  better,  what  does  our  Catholicity  amount  to  ? " 


RELIGIOUS  SIDE  OF  INDIA'S  UNREST 

THE  news  from  India  of  the  seizure  of  a  large  mass  of  material 
for  bomb-making,  and  the  discovery  of  a  considerable  league 
of  conspirators  with  nihilistic  aims  and  methods,  give  ground  for 
serious  thought  among  all  who  are  interested  in  Indian  affairs. 
The  implications  of  these  facts  are  dwelt  upon  in  The  Method- 
ist Recorder  (London)  by  Mr.  James  Lewis.  He  points  out  the 
wide-spread  indifference  with  which  these  anarchistic  signs  are 
regarded  by  onlookers,  who  dismiss  them  as  the  pranks  of  school- 
boys and  "  forget  that  two  or  three  years  and  these  youths  become 
young  men  with  capacities  for  immense  harm."  One  of  the  princi- 
pal bomb-makers  was  the  son  of  an  Indian  professor  of  engineering. 
An  Indian  Christian  at  a  British  university  is  cited  as  having  been 
told  by  one  of  his  fellow-students,  an  Indian  and  a  heathen,  that 
"when  they,  the  heathen,  got  the  upper  hand  in  the  great  overturn 
that  was  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later,  they  would  wipe  out  the 
native  Christians."     Mr.  Lewis  continues  : 

"This  antipathy,  I  suppose,  was  due  to  the  felt  bond  of  union 
that  lay  between  the  British  and  the  Indian  Christian,  through 
similarity  of  faith.  Very  striking  was  it  to  note  how  that  cultured 
Indian  Christian  looked  upon  that  as  a  serious  possibility,  and, 
with  the  patent  fatalism  of  his  race,  dwelt  on  the  probable  renais- 
sance of  the  Christian  Church  in  India  through  a  baptism  of  fire. 
All  history  had  shown  that  the  Church's  graces  had  been  perfected 
and  the  faith  advanced  through  the  testimony  of  blood,  and  it  was 
not  unlikely  that  the  same  might  take  place  again  in  India,  he  said. 

"Meeting  many  Indians  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  men 
belonging  to  the  classes  who  are  most  profoundly  disaffected  in 
India  at  the  present  time,  the  university-student  type,  I  have  not 
met  one  who  was  not  anti  British  and  whose  mental  attitude 
toward  us  as  rulers  was  not  antipathetic.  No  genuine  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made  by  them  to  estimate  the  value  or  the  good 
results  of  British  rule,  or  to  imagine  the  unspeakable  chaos  and 
disaster  which  the  withdrawal  of  that  rule  would  precipitate. 
Their  minds  were  merely  critical  of  the  practical  government  ex- 
istent, or  filled  with  theories  that  for  their  accomplishment  would 
plunge  India  into  a  deluge  of  blood,  and  even  then  not  gain  their 
end." 

The  writer  traces  the  causes  of  this  unrest  to  the  character  of 
the  education  that  has  been  given  the  upper  classes  of  Hindus,  but 
principally  to  "the  profound  unsettlement  of  belief  that  the  last 
century  has  witnessed  in  India."     He  writes  : 

"  It  is  difficult  to  destroy  a  man's  belief  in  his  divinities  and  re- 
ligious ceremonies  without  at  the  same  time  seeming  to  destroy 
the  basis  upon  which  all  the  moral  principles  of  his  life  are  built 
up.  Universal  skepticism  tends  to  produce  libertinism.  The 
bonds  of  morality  are  loosened,  and  the  deluge  comes.  It  is  not 
querulous  to  say  that  the  attitude  of  large  numbers  of  Englishmen 
in  India  connected  with  the  Government  has  not  helped  religious 
belief.  Agnosticism  and  indifference  have  too  often  been  their 
hall-mark.  While  we  were  bound  as  a  government  to  deal  abso- 
lutely even-handedly  with  men  of  all  religious  beliefs  and  men  of 
none,  there  could  be  no  adequate  reason  for  giving  the  impression 
that  religion  and  the  Christian  religion  were  not  matters  of  the 
supremest  importance  to  us  as  a  people,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  we 
have  often  done  that.  Needless  to  say  the  indifference  to,  and,  at 
times,  the  studied  and  flippant  flouting  of  all  religious  considera- 
tions by  too  many  in  Anglo-Indian  society  bear  their  own  bitter 
fruit  in  ways  not  apprehended.  The  very  same  men  and  women 
who  live  without  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes  behave  to  men 
in  ways  that  ultimately  render  all  government  impossible.  How- 
ever intelligent,  highly  bred,  and  noble  the  men  at  the  head  may  be, 
the  insulting  words  and  deeds  of  those  who  administer  in  lower 
ranks  and  places  may  wholly  undo  all  their  efforts.  We  say  no 
more.     All  blood  is  red  and  can  boil." 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  British  connection  with  India,  this 
writer  asserts, 'have  there  been  needed  men  and  women,  so  sober- 
minded,  religious,  and  considerate  to  the  Indian  peoples,  as  are 
needed  now.     He  goes  on  : 

"Firm  and  strong  they  must  be,  for  their  tasks  are  great,  but 
courteous  and  sympathetic  they  must  equally  be,  for  the  peoples 
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they  govern  are  highly  sensitive  and  were,  as  to  the  principal  of 
them,  civilized  when  we  were  comparatively  savages. 

"The  Church  of  God  has  a  very  distinct  stake  in  the  present 
state  of  India.  The  leaven  of  Christianity  has  tended  directly  to 
conduce  to  it.  Western  principles  of  liberty  are  basally  Christian. 
Those  principles  have  been  espoused  by  the  clerkly  classes  of 
India  and  ruthlessly  applied  to  questions  of  government.  That 
ruthlessness  has  been  accentuated  by  the  spectacle  of  Japan's 
comparatively  pacific  internal  revolution,  and  her  reemergence  on 
the  map  of  the  world  as  a  new  world-power  of  the  first  importance. 
The  Church  has  thus  helped  to  destroy  the  old  ideals  of  India 
among  these  classes  ;  it  is  in  duty  bound  to  pursue  its  task  until 
the  truth,  full-orbed  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  dawns  upon  their  whole  in- 
tellectual and  moral  being.  The  form  of  truth  multitudes  of  them 
have,  the  significance  of  some  of  it  they  are  beginning  to  realize 
and  to  apply.  But  the  whole  of  it  they  are  far  from  apprehending. 
For  some  reason  the  educated  classes  of  India  hold  back  from  the 
frank  acceptance  of  the  Gospel.  In  high  school  and  college  multi- 
tudes of  them  have  had  the  opportunity  of  quietly  and  patiently, 
during  the  years  of  their  boyhood  and  youth,  examining  the  Gos- 
pels. Numbers  of  them  to-day  prize  their 'Imitatio  '  and  their 
New  Testament  above  any  other  religious  books.  But  the  com- 
plete confession  of  Christ  they  refrain  from.  The  merest  remnant 
alone  accept  baptism.  The  political  implicates,  however,  of 
Christian  principles  they  swiftly  seize  and  almost  alone  regard. 
At  such  a  juncture  as  this  we  are  surely  called  to  prayer  for  the 
removal  of  that  which  hinders,  and  the  revelation  of  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  in  the  turning  of  multitudes  to  him.  The  Church  at  home 
and  in  India  needs  to  consecrate  itself  to  prayer  and  holiness. 
Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  nor  by  the  ratiocinative  intellect 
merely,  but  by  the  Holy  Spirit  operating  through  saintly  men  and 
women,  vases  of  God's  selection,  will  the  victory  be  won.  Great 
has  been  the  strain  and  high  the  discipline  of  the  Church  in  the 
past  in  its  efforts  to  win  India,  but  as  we  approach  the  central  cita- 
del the  danger  grows  more  fearful,  the  strain  needs  to  be  more 
tense,  the  discipline  even  higher.  Prophets  in  vision,  priests  in 
intercession,  kings  and  queens  in  self-subjection  must  the  saintly 
men  and  women  be  who  are  to  win  Hindu  India,  leave  alone 
Mohammedan." 


THE  DUNKER  BICENTENNIAL 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  assemblies  of  the  year  will  be  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Dunker  sect  in  early  June  at  Des 
Moines,  when  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  denomina- 
tion will  be  celebrated,  for  among  no  religious  sect  do  the  in- 
roads of  "the  world"  make  slower  progress.  The  topics  for  dis- 
cussion at  their  gatherings  are  largely  the  modifications  of  old-es- 
tablished habits  of  life  and  conduct  that  appeal  with  stronger  force 
to  the  younger  generation.  "  In  spite  of  the  precautions  of  the 
leaders,"  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  (May  24),  "the  young 
people  from  time  to  time  seek  to  introduce  innovations,  and  these 
receive  careful  consideration  at  the  conference.  The  use  of  light- 
ning-rods, telephones,  and  automobiles  and  the  insuring  of  lives 
and  property  were  debated  frequently  and  at  great  length,  but  all 
were  eventually  approved."  Some  of  the  questions  pending  are 
the  propriety  of  organ  music  at  worship  and  the  payment  of  salaries 
to  ministers.  A  few  churches  in  large  towns  are  said  to  have 
adopted  these  "daring  innovations,"  tho  they  have  not  yet  been 
officially  sanctioned.  Some  facts  concerning  this  sect  are  given  in 
the  article  already  quoted  from.     Thus  : 

"During  the  sessions,  continuing  from  June  3  to  June  11,  the 
foremost  elders  of  these  'plain  people  '  will  tell  anew  the  story  of 
how  eight  earnest  students  of  the  Bible,  under  the  leadership  of 
Alexander  Mack,  were  accustomed  to  meet  together  in  Schwar/.c- 
nau,  Germany,  for  worship  in  170S;  how  they  differed  from  the 
established  religions  relative  to  the  mode  of  baptism,  and  in  spite 
of  his  hardships  and  persecutions  persisted  in  teaching  the  neces- 
sity of  baptism  by  immersion  in  a  running  stream  ;  how  they  wen- 
called  'Dunkers'— a  German  word  meaning 'dippers '—because  of 
their  way  of  baptism  ;  how  Mack  was  made  their  Bishop,  and 
how  nearly  all  of  them  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  early  in  the 
nineteenth  cei.tury. 


"  Of  the  members  of  the  Church  in  America  at  the  present  time 
more  than  half  still  dwell  in  Pennsylvania,  mostly  in  the  fertile 
agricultural  districts  of  the  interior.  In  Germantown,  now  a  fash- 
ionable suburb  of  Philadelphia,  where  their  first  church  still  stands 
and  where  Bishop  Mack  is  buried,  there  is  only  a  small  congrega- 
tion. From  time  to  time  colonies  have  been  transplanted  to  the 
Western  States. 

"Being  an  agricultural  people  and  living  in  isolated  communi- 
ties, they  have  maintained  many  of  the  peculiar  customs  of  two 
centuries  ago.  They  insist  upon  the  utmost  plainness  in  dress; 
jewelry,  ribbons,  neckties,  and  all  manner  of  adornment  being  con- 
sidered an  abomination.  Like  the  Quakers,  they  refuse  to  sanc- 
tion warfare,  oaths,  lawsuits,  or  a  paid  clergy.  The  ministers 
are  chosen  from  the  congregations  and  continue  their  previous  em- 
ployment after  ordination.  The  Dunker  men  never  wear  a  mus- 
tache. Full  beards  are  common,  but  the  upper  lip  is  always 
clean-shaven.  This  is  necessary  because  of  the  custom  of  ex- 
changing the  'kiss  of  charity  '  at  religious  services. 

"  Their  meeting-houses  are  almost  as  devoid  of  ornament  as  their 
barns.  Indeed,  there  are  branches  of  the  Church  that  believe 
barns  good  enough  to  serve  the  purpose  of  churches,  and  their 
religious  services  are  held  on  the  spacious  threshing-floor.  Ordi- 
narily, however,  a  plain  brick  meeting-house  is  built,  near  a  river 
or  creek  to  facilitate  baptisms. 

"  The  great  event  of  the  year  in  the  Dunker  congregation  is  the 
love-feast.  This  service  begins  with  foot-washing,  the  members 
laving  one  another's  feet,  each  sex  for  itself,  according  to  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  custom  authorized  by  Scripture.  A  meal 
follows,  lamb  or  mutton  stew  usually  being  the  principal  dish. 
The  religious  kiss  is  then  exchanged,  the  elder  who  presides  kiss- 
ing one  of  the  older  men  and  he  in  turn  his  neighbor,  until  the  kiss 
has  made  the  round  of  the  men.  The  last  member  returns  to  the 
elder  and  kisses  him.  In  the  same  way  the  women  also  kiss,  but 
the  elder  in  starting  the  ceremony  merely  shakes  hands  with  one 
of  the  older  sisters.  The  men  and  the  women  sit  separately  at  all 
services.  After  the  feast  an  exhortation  is  delivered,  and  then 
communion  is  administered." 

The  attitude  of  the  brethren  toward  the  civil  law  of  the  land 
sometimes  produces  complications,  it  is  said.     We  read  : 

"  In  the  matter  of  lawsuits  they  felt  at  first  that  they  could  not 
even  defend  themselves  in  court,  and  thus  they  frequently  became 
victims  of  injustice.  Now,  however,  they  have  come  to  under- 
stand that  they  do  no  wrong  if,  when  attacked,  they  endeavor  to 
prove  the  righteousness  of  their  cause.  They  will  not  begin  a  suit, 
but  if  one  of  their  number  is  made  defendant  in  legal  proceedings 
he  appears  in  court  with  his  witnesses.  Should  the  decision  go 
against  him  he  never  appeals  to  a  higher  court,  for  he  believes  that 
would  be  engendering  litigation. 

"  Some  years  ago  a  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  the 
Perkiomen  Valley  was  expelled  for  some  misconduct.  He  went 
before  a  rural  justice  of  the  peace  and  brought  suit  against  the 
elder  of  the  congregation  for  'damages  to  his  spiritual  life,  and 
the  justice  awarded  him  $100.  Had  the  matter  been  appealed  to 
court  the  proceedings  would  undoubtedly  have  been  set  aside  be- 
cause of  irregularity,  but  the  elder  declined  to  take  such  a  step. 
As  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  sum  awarded,  a  constable  levied  upon 
his  property  and  sold  enough  of  it  to  cover  the  amount  of  the  judg- 
ment.    Friends  bought  the  goods  and  returned  them  to  the  elder. 

"  Tho  they  refuse  to  resort  to  the  law,  the  Dunkers  do  not  try  to 
evade  its  requirements.  One  of  the  very  few  instances  when  a 
Dunker  figured  in  a  criminal  case  occurred  in  Montgomery  County. 
A  minister  of  the  sect  shot  a  rabbit  on  his  farm,  and  subsequently 
learned  that  the  rabbit  season  had  closed  a  few  days  before.  So 
he  went  to  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace,  made  information 
against  himself  for  violating  the  game  laws  and  paid  the  fine. 

"  The  peculiar  plain  garb  of  the  Dunkers  has  occasionally  come  in 
conflict  with  the  law.  Pennsylvania  has  a  statute  forbidding  public- 
school  teachers  to  wear  any  'religious  garb.'  This  was  passed  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  sisters  of  Roman-Catholic  orders  as 
teachers  in  public  schools.  The  law,  however,  affected  Dunker 
school-teachers  in  Lancaster,  York,  Cumberland,  and  other  coun- 
ties, where  this  sect  forms  a  large  part  of  the  population,  for  the 
little  white  caps  which  the  women  wear  were  construed  to  be  a  '  re- 
ligious garb.'  The  members  of  the  Earl  township  school  board  in 
Lancaster  County  are  now  under  indictment  for  violating  this  law 
by  permitting  a  young  woman  who  wore  the  Dunker  dress  to  serve  ' 
as  a  teacher." 
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AN  EVENING  UNIVERSITY  FOR  ADULTS 

"  I  "HE  system  of  adult  education  which  has  been  in  operation  in 
*-  New  York  since  1889  has  grown  to  extraordinary  propor- 
tions. The  courses  of  evening  lectures,  unique  in  this  country  as 
a  part  of  the  public-school  system,  are,  in  their  inception  and  de- 
velopment, credited  to  the  genius  and  energy  of  their  supervisor, 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger.  They  were  started,  so  he  tells  a  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Sun  (May  24),  "to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  working  man  or  woman  who  had  been  thrust  out  into  the  world 
too  young  to  obtain  schooling,  and  to  them,  primarily,  their  mes- 
sage must  always  be."  But  the  enlargement  of  their  scope  has 
changed  them  from  a  kindergarten  to  a  complete  university.  In 
January,  1889,  lectures  were  first  given  in  six  schoolhouses  ;  now 
there  are  170  lecture  centers,  situated  not  only  in  Manhattan,  but 
also  in  the  four  other  boroughs.  In  the  first  season  $15,000  was 
appropriated  for  a  course  of  186  lectures,  and  the  total  attendance 
was  222,149.  Last  season,  which  began  October  1  and  ended 
April  30,  was  supported  by  an  appropriation  of  $150,000.  Over 
5,500  lectures  were  given  to  audiences  that  aggregated  over  a 
million,  an  increase  of  66,000  over  the  previous  year.  Dr. 
Leipziger  gives  some  further  facts  in  the  following : 

"The  titles  of  the  first  lectures  were  these  :  'Chemistry  of  What 
We  Eat  and  Drink,'  'Illuminating  Gas,'  'American  Poets,'  'How to 
Study  Science  at  Home,'  'Constitutional  Law,'  and  'The  Human 
Machine-shop.'  No  stereopticon  illustrations,  no  accompanying 
photographs,  added  interest  to  these,  and  the  people,  most  of  them 
hard-working  men  and  women,  had  to  climb  oftentimes  three  or 
four  flights  of  stairs  to  the  bare,  cheerless  lecture-halls. 

"During  this  last  season  complete  courses  have  been  given  in 
natural  science,  sociology,  literature,  music,  and  art.  There  have 
been  special  courses  in  first  aid  to  the  injured,  in  geography,  in 
civics,  and  other  branches  too  numerous  to  catalog  in  a  brief 
article. 

"  For  convenience  the  lectures  are  presented  in  three  large  groups, 
and  a  fourth  special  group  including  lectures  in  foreign  languages. 
In  the  first  group  are  included  literary  and  social  subjects  ;  in  the 
second,  lectures  on  general  science  and  the  practical  application 
of  scientific  knowledge  to  every -day  life  and  industry  ;  in  the  third, 
lectures  on  geographical  subjects,  which  are  largely  descriptive. 

"The  special  group  includes  lectures  in  Italian,  Yiddish,  and 
German.  Examinations  and  certificates  of  credit  are  given  to 
those  proficient  in  some  of  the  special  courses,  which  will  often 
include  as  many  as  twenty-eight  lectures. 

"The  course  on  first  aid  has  for  years  been  very  popular.  It  in- 
cludes five  lectures,  which  have  been  given  in  thirty-eight  centers 
by  ten  physician-lecturers  to  audiences  aggregating  24,818  persons, 
and  929  certificates  have  been  awarded  in  one  year. 

"The  course  in  civics  has  proved  so  popular  that  I  have  de- 
termined to  make  it  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  next 
year's  work,  in  fact,  our  most  radical  development  will  be  along 
that  line.  Twenty-two  lectures  were  delivered  this  last  season, 
many  of  them  by  men  prominent  in  public  life. 

"Altogether  we  had  a  staff  of  five  hundred  and  forty  lecturers, 
sixty  of  whom  are  professors  representing  colleges  and  educational 
institutions  from  Maine  to  California.  I  keep  in  touch  with  all 
the  clever  men  and  women  of  the  country  who  have  not  only  ac- 
quired technical  knowledge  in  special  branches,  but  have  as  well 
the  power  of  imparting  it  with  effect.  Having  such  a  variety  of 
audiences,  we  need  as  well  variety  of  mind  and  method  on  the 
platform. 

"The  two  classes  of  topics  that  are  of  the  most  interest  to  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  the  social  subjects  and  physical  and  natural 
science,  and  the  number  of  lecturers  who  have  the  power  to  treat 
these  questions  wisely  and  dispassionately  is  exceedingly  limited. 
Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen. 

"  The  attention  shown  by  the  audiences,  the  post-lecture  ques- 
tions, and  the  many  letters  received  prove  that  a  body  of  thoughtful, 
earnest  students  is  being  created  by  this  system,  which  really  forms 
a  university,  even  if  it  has  no  concrete  expression  in  walls.     A 


university  is  not  a  series  of  buildings,  but  a  collection  of  teachers 
and  of  scholars,  and  our  hope  is  to  make  this  great  scheme  of  edu- 
cation a  veritable  peripatetic  university.  In  one  particular  center 
for  the  last  seven  years  lectures  on  science  have  been  given,  once 
weekly,  so  a  complete  college  course  in  science  has  been  covered. 
Letters  reveal  the  fact  that  many  have  been  attendants  at  these 
lectures  for  more  than  twelve  years." 

The  success  of  these  public  lectures  has  had  the  auxiliary  effect 
of  revolutionizing  ideas  about  the  economic  uses  of  public-school 
plants.  When  such  plants  are 
established  at  great  cost,  is  the 
administration  wise  that  uses 
them  but  five  hours  for  five 
days  ?  Dr.  Leipziger  thinks 
his  enterprises  have  proved 
the  negative,  and  continues  : 

"The  schoolhouse  is  now 
used  for  parents'  meetings, 
for  recreation  centers,  for 
vacation  schools,  and  more 
and  more  requests  are  coming 
in  regard  to  using  it  for  laud- 
able purposes  that  shall  im- 
prove the  social  and  physical 
character  of  the  neighbor- 
hoods. The  people  are  com- 
ing to  their  own  and  coming 
to  use  the  schoolhouse  for 
the  people's  house  where  the 
campaign  of  education  shall 
be  constantly  waged,  which 
shall  be  open  all  day  and 
every  day. 

"Since  the  establishment  of 
the  public  lectures  there  has 
been  a  vast  improvement  in 
the  character  of  the  buildings, 
and  especially  of  the  auditori- 
ums. There  are  forty  of  these 
available  at  present.  In  place 
of  the  low-ceilinged  small 
rooms  on  the  tops  of  build- 
ings, these  auditoriums  are 
large,  well  ventilated,  and 
within   easy  access  from  the 

street,  provided  with  seats  suitable  for  adults.  In  addition  to  the 
school-buildings,  the  halls  in  various  institutions  are  offered  free 
of  rent  to  the  Board  of  Education  each  year.  These  places 
include  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  Cooper  Union,  Judson 
Memorial  Hall,  the  halls  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  rooms  in  the  public 
libraries  and  in  church-buildings. 

"Not  only  do  the  libraries  cooperate  in  this  free-lecture  move- 
ment, but  the  relationship  between  the  work  of  the  two  educational 
factors  is  very  evident  from  reports  of  the^  librarians.  When  the 
free-lecture  movement  was  started  there  was  the  usual  question — 
do  the  people  want  this  adult  education?  Just  as  we  were  asked  if 
we  wanted  more  libraries  in  the  past.  With  the  establishment  of 
both  has  come  the  desire  and  the  interest.  Create  the  need  and 
then  answer  it.  Never  wait  for  the  need  to  become  manifest  or 
you  will  wait  forever  and  accomplish  nothing. 

"  Reports  from  the  libraries  are  interesting.  They  show  that 
whatever  the  subject  of  the  lecture,  books  on  that  same  subject  are 
called  for  before  or  after.  One  of  the  libraries  notes  the  case  of  a 
young  workman  who  asked  for  a  conveniently  sized  volume  of  the 
lives  of  De  Quincey  and  Coleridge,  so  that  he  could  carry  them  in 
his  pocket  on  his  way  to  work.  He  was  following  the  course  in 
literature.  Last  year  seventy-eight  libraries  cooperated  in  various 
ways  with  the  public  lectures. 

"  Summing  up  the  result  of  the  free  lectures,  it  may  be  said  : 

"First — That  adult  education  is  established  as  a  permanent  part 
of  our  educational  scheme. 

"  Second — That    reading   and    study    have  been  encouraged,  a 
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deeper  interest  in  school  life  developed,  and  a  refining  influence 
spread. 

"Third — That  cooperation  lias  been  brought  about  between  the 
lecture,  the  library,  and  the  museum. 

"  Fourth— That  the  best  teachers  in  our  universities  have  come 
in  contact  with  the  people. 

"  f  ifth— That  the  school  is  becoming  the  social  center  of  the 
community. 

"Sixth — That  the  school  of  the  future  must  be  constructed  with 
a  view  to  its  use  for  various  educative  influences,  so  that  it  may 
become  not  alone  a  nursery  for  children,  but  a  place  of  intelligent 
resort  for  men  and  women." 


A  GERMAN  CHAMPION  OF  AMERICAN 

SPEECH 

A  BONE  of  contention  was  recently  thrown  before  an  English 
audience  by  a  high  German  authority.  Prof.  Alois  Brandl, 
cited  as  "the  most  distinguished  authority  on  English  literature 
and  language  in  Germany,"  declared  that  the  English  of  Ameri- 
cans was  not  only  improving,  but  was  already  as  good  as  that  of 
our  English  cousins.  Can  it  be  that  Professor  Brandl  already  dis- 
cerns results  of  the  labors  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Spoken  English,  organized  among  us  last  year  ?  Or  were  we  un- 
necessarily taken  to  task  by  our  foreign  visitors,  with  the  results 
that  we  immediately  began  setting  our  house  in  order  ?  Professor 
Brand!  has  just  been  visiting  London,  where  he  was  made  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  In  a  London 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  we  read  this  account  of  his 
deliverances  on  "the  question  of  our  speech  "  : 

"Mr.  Brandl  has  been  comparing  English  as  it  is  spoken  by 
Englishmen  and  English  as  it  is  spoken  by  Americans,  and  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  former  is  not  a  whit  purer  than  the 
latter.  He  is  very  severe  on  the  cockney  accent,  and  declares 
that  the  English  of  the  ordinary  educated  American  is  quite  on  an 
equality  with  that  of  the  ordinary  educated  Englishman,  basing 
this  opinion  on  a  systematic  observation  during  twenty  years  of 
continual  contact  with  American  students  at  German  universities, 
and  on  further  observations  made  when  he  visited  America  as  the 
representative  of  academic  Germany  at  the  recent  Benjamin 
Franklin  centenary  celebration. 

"The  professor  states  that  when  in  America  he  not  only  studied 
the  English  spoken  by  American  students  at  the  various  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  but  also  listened  to  speeches  delivered  by  thirty- 
five  Americans  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Stales.  Of 
these  thirty-five  orators,  he  says,  the  American  whose  English  was 
most  un-English  was  Andrew  Carnegie — and  he  is  a  Scotsman. 

"Or.  Brandl  believes  that  the  American  twang  is  rapidly  dying 
out  and  that  it  will,  in  time,  become  a  thing  of  the  past  owing  to 
the  advance  of  education.  The  average  American,  he  says,  is  be- 
ing educated  into  a  consciousness  of  his  accent  and  is  beginning  to 
criticize  and  eradicate  it. 

"The  Prussian  Ministry  of  Education  recently  consulted  Dr. 
Brand!  regarding  the  advisability  of  arranging  an  exchange  of 
teachers  between  Germany  and  the  United  States,  the  plan  being 
for  German  teachers  to  go  to  America  to  teach  German  while 
American  teachers  would  come  to  Germany  to  teach  English. 
Some  advisers  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  feared  to  recommend 
the  importation  of  American  teachers  on  the  ground  that  they 
might  teach  English  with  a  bad  accent  ;  but  Dr.  Hrandl  sent  in  an 
official  report  declaring  that  the  English  taught  by  the  average 
American  tutor  would  be  quite  as  good   as  the    English  taught   by 

the  average  English  teacher.  Inconsequence  his  recommendation 
for  an  exchange  oi  teachers  between  Germany  and  America  will 
lie  carried  out  without  further  delay." 

Strangely  enough,  an  Englishman,   Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat,  of  the 

chair  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Cambridge,  agrees  with  the  German 
savant.  A  dispatch  two  days  later  to  the  same  paper  represents 
him  as  s;i\  ing  : 

"It  is  perfectly  true  that  many  Americans  speak  English  with 
an  excellent  pronunciation,  but    it   is  to    be    remembered  that   in 


America  training  in  English  is  carried  on  with  much  greater 
strictness  and  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  England. 

"For  example,  it  generally  is  considered  in  our  great  public 
schools  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  of  primary  importance,  and  no 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  instruction  in  English  nor  to  elocu- 
tion. In  America,  on  the  contrary,  as  I  lately  was  assured  by  the 
president  of  one  of  the  principal  American  universities,  the  teach- 
ing of  English  takes  absolutely  the  first  place  ;  every  other  study 
is  held  to  be  of  subsidiary  importance. 

"Moreover,  the  study  of  phonetics  is  taken  very  seriously  both 
in  Germany  and  America,  and  students  are  expected  to  understand 
the  pronunciation  of  Chaucer  and  King  Alfred.  In  England  the 
study  of  phonetics  is  almost  unknown  except  to  a  few  students, 
who  receive  small  encouragement.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
ordinary  Englishman  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  history  of  his  own 
language,  and  has  no  idea  why  words  are  spelled  as  they  are." 

Professor  Skeat  said  he  saw  no  objection  to  the  employment  of 
Americans  to  teach  English  in  Germany,  because,  as  he  put  it, 
"  Americans  give  attention  to  the  subject  and  understand  what  they 
are  talking  about."  James  Gow,  head  master  of  the  Westminster 
School,  London,  takes  a  different  view.  "He  bases  his  qualifica- 
tion to  judge  in  the  matter,"  says  a  London  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Sun,  "on  his  acquaintance  with  several  American  teachers 
who  have  visited  the  Westminster  School."     Further  : 

"  He  objects  to  Professor  Brandl  comparing  educated  American 
adults  with  English  children  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  cites 
Americans  residing  in  England  as  admitting  that  the  English 
grammar  and  pronunciation  are  more  accurate  and  more  graceful 
than  the  American. 

"  He  also  contends  that  American  education  is  far  behind  the 
standard  of  this  country." 


UNSUSPECTED  QUALITIES  OF  INDIAN 

MUSIC 

SOME  interesting  and  curious  resemblances  have  been  discov- 
ered between  the  aboriginal  music  of  the  American  Indian 
and  the  evolved  product  of  our  most  advanced  composers.  Miss 
Alice  Fletcher,  working  in  connection  with  the  national  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  has  by  her  researches  controverted  the  idea  that  the 
music  of  the  American  Indians  is,  "as  is  generally  supposed,  made 
up  of  meaningless  chants,  devoid  of  sweetness,  power,  and  expres- 
sion." On  the  contrary,  the  Indian  is  found  to  be  a  natural 
musician.  From  phonographic  records  of  his  songs  taken  under 
Miss  Fletcher's  supervision,  it  has  been  found  that  he  instinctively 
makes  use  of  "the  major  chords  of  the  over  third  and  under  third." 
This,  she  asserts,  "is  one  of  the  most  notable  characteristics  of 
our  modern  romantic  composers."  In  Musical  America  (New 
York,  May  16)  she  says  of  this  characteristic  : 

"  We  find  more  or  less  of  it  in  Beethoven  and  Schubert,  still 
more  in  Schumann  and  Chopin,  most  of  all  in  Wagner  and  Liszt. 
This  fact  shows,  I  believe,  that  the  great  romantic  writers,  in  go- 
ing outside  of  the  accepted  harmonic  limits,  made  a  genuine  dis- 
covery of  natural  harmonic  relations.  This  has  long  been  the 
belief  of  a  number  of  musicians,  but  these  Indian  songs  afford 
strong  confirmation  of  the  justness  of  the  theory,  for  whatever  else 
they  are  there  can  be  no  question  that  they  are  absolutely  natural. 

"  What  may  be  called  the  opening  of  the  Wa-wan  or  Pipe  of  Peace 
choral  reminds  one  strongly  of  numerous  passages  in  Wagner. 
Yet  it  is  perhaps  more  daring  than  any  of  that  master's  composi- 
tions, for  it  is  a  twelve-measure  song,  beginning  in  B  flat  and 
ending  in  C. 

"  Surely  this  composition  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  stu- 
dent of  harmony  as  well  as  of  the  scientist.  It  seems  a  bold  state- 
ment to  make,  but  it  is  one  amply  justified,  that  all  melodic  and 
harmonic  resources  to  be  found  in  our  music,  especially  the  most 
modern  and  advanced,  are  also  to  be  found  in  this  primitive  music 
among  a  people  who  have  no  musical  notation,  no  musical  theo- 
ries, no  systematized  scientific  knowledge  of  it. 

"Nor  is  it  in  harmony  alone  that  this  Indian  music  reminds  us 
of  the   present-day  ultraromanticists  as    well    as  older  masters. 
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The  Indian  rhythms  are  frequently  as  complicated  and  difficult  as 
any  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Schumann  and  Chopin. 

"  I  have,  for  example,  songs  simulating  precisely  the  rhythm  of 
some  of  Mendelssohn's  'Songs  without  Words,'  as  well  as  of  com- 
positions by  Schumann  and  pieces  of  the  modern  and  most  ad- 
vanced school.  One  rhythmic  peculiarity  of  some  of  the  songs  is 
the  frequent  use  of  a  short  note  on  the  drum-beat  or  emphatic  por- 
tion of  the  measure,  exactly  such  as  we  find  employed  in  ancient 
Scotch  music." 

As  the  Indians  have  no  system  of  musical  notation,  their  ability 
to  preserve  songs  and  transmit  them  is  remarkable.  Miss  Fletcher 
says  of  this  : 

"Every  tribe  has  hundreds  of  original  songs  which  are  its  herit- 
age. Many  of  them  have  been  handed  down  through  generations, 
and  not  only  embody  the  feeling  of  the  composer,  but  record  some 
past  event  or  experience  among  the  tribe  or  clan.  The  people 
treasure  them  and  great  care  is  taken  to  transmit  them  accurately. 

"We,  with  our  written  music,  have  a  mechanical  device  by  which 
a  tone  may  be  uniformly  produced,  as  by  the  vibrations  of  a  chord 
of  given  length  and  tension,  this  tone  becoming  the  standard  by 
which  all  others  can  be  regulated.  The  Indians  have  no  such 
mechanism  for  determining  a  pitch,  and  there  is  no  uniform  key 
for  a  song,  which  can  be  started  on  any  note  suitable  to  the  singer's 
voice. 

"Yet  the  songs,  as  is  shown  conclusively  by  some  of  the  phono- 
graphic records  which  have  been  obtained  from  different  singers, 
are  repeated  without  any  material  variations.  Men  with  good 
voices  take  a  pride  in  accuracy  of  singing,  and  often  have  in  their 
memories  several  hundred  songs,  including  many  from  tribes  with 
the  members  of  which  they  have  exchanged  visits. 

"  The  Indians  did  not  object  to  having  the  music  of  some  of  their 
solemn  ceremonial  rites  reproduced,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were 
kind  enough  to  accede  to  requests  for  the  obtaining  of  good  records. 
Perhaps  that  of  the  Calumet  or  Wa-wan  ceremony  is  the  most 
notable  of  these  specimens  of  what  may  be  called  Indian  sacred 
music. 

"The  music  is  dignified  and  impressive  throughout,  in  some 
parts  strikingly  beautiful,  altho  the  phonograph  has  not  been  as 
successful  here  as  in  instances  in  which  a  single  singer  has  made 
the  record.  An  accurate  transcript  has,  however,  been  made  from 
the  machine  of  this  wonderful  melodic  expression  of  'Peace  on 
earth,  good-will  toward  men.'  " 


THE  BRITISH   RIGHT  TO  DULNESS 

THE  British  seem  to  be  confronted  by  the  bitter  necessity  of 
choosing  whether  they  shall  have  dull  speeches  after  dinner  or 
no  speeches  at  all.  The  dinners  of  the  Royal  Academy,  with  their 
faithful  accompaniment  of  what  Mr.  Chesterton  calls  dulness,  have 
almost  seemed  part  of  the  foundations  of  the  British  Empire,  but 
the  president  decided  it  would  be  more  cheerful  to  omit  the  cus- 
tomary oratorical  compliments  to  the  Crown,  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
literature,  art,  the  learned  professions,  and  other  such  diverting 
topics.  After  trying  it,  however,  there  appears  to  be  a  feeling 
that  even  dull  speeches  are  better  than  dull  silence,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  the  speeches  has  stirred  not  only  "general  regret,"  but 
"general  anger."  "No  speeches  could  have  been  so  dull,"  declares 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  in  The  Illustrated  London  ATews,  "as  that 
abrupt  and  unnatural  absence  of  speeches."  Sir  Edward  Poyn- 
ter,  the  president  of  the  Academy,  explained  the  innovation  as 
arising  from  a  reproach  emanating  from  the  Prince  of  Wales 
that  people  were  kept  sitting  after  dinner  "when  they  might  be 
going  round  the  gallery."  As  if  any  man  in  his  five  wits,  com- 
ments Mr.  Chesterton,  wanted  to  walk  through  ten  rooms  after 
a  heavy  dinner  and  study  over  a  thousand  pictures  by  a  false  light. 
If  the  real  impulse  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  speeches  were 
too  numerous  and  too  long,  and  thus  elaborate  and  futile,  it  must 
be  remembered,  he  declares,  "that  there  are  different  sorts  of 
elaboration  and  futility  appropriate  to  different  occasions."  He 
explains : 
"There  is  a  sort  of  silliness  endurable  at  a  picnic  which  would 


be  intolerable  in  a  smoking-room,  and  vice  versa.  Similarly  there 
is  a  dulness  a  man  can  stand  after  dinner,  such  as  listening  to  dull 
speeches,  and  a  dulness  he  does  not  feel  in  the  least  inclined  to- 
stand  after  dinner,  such  as  looking  at  dull  pictures.  The  proposal 
•of  picture-gazing  was  entirely  outside  the  atmosphere,  outside  the 
solemn  conviviality,  native  to  such  occasions.  The  president 
might  almost  as  well  have  said  that  there  was  a  Greek  library  up- 
stairs or  a  tennis-court  at  the  end  of  the  garden." 

Mr.  Chesterton  is  nothing  if  not  fertile  in  suggestive  enforce- 
ments of  his  idea.  Dallying  with  the  question  of  abrogated 
traditions,  he  produces  the  following  : 

"  If  we  went  to  the  theater  to-morrow  night,  and,  after  a  spirited 
overture  from  the  band,  the  curtain  remained  down  for  the  whole 
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evening,  it  might  be  possible  to  urge  many  ingenious  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  innovation.  It  might  be  said,  with  truth,  that  many 
plays  are  dull ;  that  there  are  too  many  plays  ;  that  the  audience 
might  in  the  interval  be  reading  Plato  or  playing  dominoes;  it 
might  even  be  said  that  there  was  something  exquisitely  artistic, 
delicate,  and  in  the  manner  of  Maeterlinck  about  a  play  so  mys- 
terious that  it  could  not  be  seen  at  all.  The  most  classic  plays 
were  those  in  which  the  great  events  occurred  behind  the  scenes. 
Perhaps  the  most  classic  play  of  all  would  be  one  in  which  all  the 
events  occurred  behind  the  curtain.  But  these  ingenious  arguments 
would  not  make  the  slightest  difference  to  our  positive  sensation 
that  the  thing  was  a  disappointment  and  very  dull.  The  Royal 
Academy  banquet  was  a  great  English  ceremonial  institution.  If 
you  do  not  like  ceremonial  institutions,  abolish  it,  but  do  not  abol- 
ish only  the  interesting  part  of  it.  If  the  people  were  interested 
in  Royal  Academicians  at  all,  they  came  there  to  hear  them  on 
their  social  and  oratorical  side.  They  came  to  hear  the  Royal  Aca- 
demicians speak,  not  to  see  them  eat.  They  do  not  eat  differently 
from  anybody  else.  If  they  did,  indeed,  there  might  be  some  fun 
in  it.  If  the  artist's  manner  of  dining  had  some  of  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  his  artistic  style,  it  would  certainly  be  more  interesting 
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than  any  speech.  I  have  always  wondered  whether  Sir  Edward 
nter  invented  his  own  name  in  order  to  suit  his  pictorial 
method,  or  chose  his  pictorial  method  in  order  to  live  up  to  his 
name;  but  certainly  he  is,  as  an  artist,  one  who  works  with  a  fine 
and  sharp  point,  very  delicate,  and  a  little  hard.  If  there  were  any- 
thing pointed  about  his  way  of  dining,  if  he  ate  with  a  one  pronged 
fork,  it  might  be  amusing.  If  Mr.  Briton  Riviere's  eating  were 
modeled  on  a  careful  study  of  that  of  lions,  it  might  be  an  exciting 
spectacle.  If  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema  always  flung  his  head 
far  back  and  squeezed  grapes  down  his  throat,  in  the  style  of  some 
Capuan  reveler  in  one  of  his  own  pictures,  then  I  admit  that  the 
Academy  banquet  might  do  very  well  without  the  dull  accessory 
of  speeches.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  All  these  gentlemen  eat 
their  dinners  exactly  like  other  gentlemen.  But  as  they  would  all 
speak  in  different  ways,  but  all  eat  in  the  same  way,  I  can  not 
imagine  why,  for  the  purposes  of  a  great  national  celebration,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  eat,  but  forbidden  to  speak." 

Sir  Edward  Poynter,  thinks  Mr.  Chesterton,  did  the  monarchy 
a  distinct  disservice  "in  suggesting  that  the  abandonment  of  a 
social  ritual  came  from  that  particular  source."     He  adds  : 

"  In  our  modern  world  the  monarchy  is  a  social  ritual ;  and  if  the 
monarchy  begins  to  abolish  social  rituals  it  will  end  by  commit- 
ting suicide.  The  whole  point  of  a  modern  king  is  that  if  he  is  no 
longer  master  of  the  state  he  is  still  master  of  the  revels.  In  other 
words,  he  will  on  due  and  proper  occasion  consent  to  bore  and  to 
be  bored." 


SAVE  THE  SHORT  STORY 

A  NOTE  of  warning  is  sounded  against  the  possible  downfall 
of  the  short  story.  Whatever  our  shortcomings  in  other 
branches  of  literature,  here  we  have  thought  ourselves  masters. 
Yet  as  things  appear  to  be  going,  the  short  story — the  pride  of 
American  literature — seems  likely,  so  says  a  writer  in  Harper's 
Weekly,  "to  fall  into  the  class  with  the  despised  and  rejected 
'best  sellers  ' — the  modern,  cheap,  flimsily  built  novel."  The  case 
is  put  in  these  words  : 

"In  reading  a  great  number  of  magazine  stories  one  emerges 
often  feeling  as  if  one  had  read  over  and  over  again  the  same  thing 
with  the  slightest  of  changes  in  names,  places,  and  general  para- 
phernalia. There  appears  and  reappears  the  precocious-child 
story,  the  love  complication,  the  domestic-service  (of  recent  date) 
story,  the  slangy  story,  the  dangerous-adventure  story,  and  the 
stories  of  friendship.  But  what  one  feels  like  calling  out  to  the 
writers  is:  'Can't  you  be  just  a  little  different?  Can't  you  see 
something  all  the  others  haven't  seen  ?  '  It  was  Flaubert  who  said 
to  De  Maupassant  in  those  famous  counsels  of  perfection  for 
authors  :  '  Look  at  a  tree  until  it  appears  to  you  just  as  it  appears 
to  every  one  else  ' — the  touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole  world 
kin,  he  was  striving  for  here — but  he  continued:  'then  look  at  it 
till  you  see  what  no  man  has  ever  seen  before,'  and  this  is  the  de- 
mand for  the  decoration  of  the  individual  spirit.  Let  the  short- 
story-teller  learn  to  see  and  reproduce  something  beautiful  as  he 
sees  it,  according  to  his  personal  temperament,  and  we  have  a 
worthy  product.  For  literary  craft  is  the  power  of  recreating,  ot 
making  a  miniature  of  the  bit  of  the  world  seen  and  felt ;  the  power 
to  r^-create  is  talent,  or  genius,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  story 
is  best  which  with  strongest  individuality  creates  the  most 
beautiful  illusion." 

Besides  the  dulness,  because  of  the  sameness  of  material,  there 

is  pointed  out  a  dulness  of  form.  "The  easiest  mistake,  after  that 
of  fancying  that  only  one  kind  of  a  half-dozen  kinds  of  matter  his 
into  the  short  story,  is  to  fancy  that   the  main  point  is   to  hold   the 

attention  in  suspense  and  spring  a  surprize,  a  denouement,  upon 
the  unwary  reader,  on  the  last  page."  Such  a  method  is  not  denied 
its  occasional  justification,  for  the  invariable  example  oJ  Poe  may 

he  urged  to  warrant  it.  But  there  is  quite  another  method,  we 
read,  "and  that  is  lo  strew  arresting  beauties  all  along  the  path  of 
one's  tale,  and  allow  the  reader  to  take  his  joy.  not  in  a  thrill  at 
the  end,  but  along  the  wayside,  in  the  perfect  paragraph,  the  vel- 
vet word,  the  passing  picture,  the  connotative  epithet."    Some 

examples  oi  this  method  are  mentioned  : 


"  If  one  were  called  upon  suddenly  to  mention  the  three  most 
exquisitely  beautiful  short  stories  in  English  one  would  unhesita- 
tingly say,  first,  Mr.  James's 'The  Altar  of  the  Dead';  second, 
Stevenson's  'Will  o'  the  Mill'  ;  and  third,  Kipling's 'Without  Ben- 
efit of  Clergy.'  In  none  of  these  three  is  there  action,  plot,  or 
denouement,  but  each  one  is  so  shot  through  with  beauty,  rarity, 
individuality,  that  it  lives  in  the  memory  as  a  single,  wonderful 
gem,  seen  once  and  never  forgotten.  From  the  opening  phrase 
of  'The  Altar  of  the  Dead,'  'He  had  a  mortal  dislike,  poor  Stran- 
sotne,  to  lean  anniversaries,' to  the  last,  'But  alone  with  him  in  the 
dusky  church  a  great  dread  was  upon  her  of  what  might  still  hap- 
pen, for  his  face  had  the  whiteness  of  death,'  each  phrase  is  shot 
through  with  distinction  and  individuality — no  word  is  shopworn, 
no  phrase  is  shabby.  The  story  in  itself  concerns  nothing  more 
exciting  than  a  middle-aged  gentleman  protesting  against  the  uni- 
versal flux,  insisting  that  in  a  world  where  'all  things  move  and 
nothing  abides'  he  will  at  least  build  altars  to  the  stable  heart  and 
enduring  loyalties.  He  found  a  corner  in  an  out-of-the-way  church 
where  he  might  commemorate  his  dead,  where  he  revivified  and 
relit  the  old  affections  and  lived  with  them,  and  here  ultimately  it 
comes  about  that  through  the  ministrations  of  a  kindred  spirit  he 
learns  to  forgive  his  one  great  enemy  among  the  dead,  and  the 
little  rift  in  his  exquisite  piety  toward  humankind  is  mended 
before  his  death. 

"If  one  turns  to  'Will  o'  the  Mill'  one  can  but  give  the  same 
reasons  for  finding  it  unexcelled.  It  is  decorated  from  the  first 
line  to  the  last  with  beautiful  images,  beautiful  thoughts,  and  fine 
distinctions.  The  plain  and  the  stars,  the  bridge  over  the  river, 
the  stream  that  ran  down  the  valley  turning  sixscore  mills,  the 
dream  of  the  lowlands  'where  kings  live  all  alone  in  great  palaces 
with  a  sentry  walking  up  and  down  before  the  door,'  the  constant 
thought  of  the  distant,  unseen  sea,  'where  the  ships  are  that  bring 
parrots  and  tobacco  from  India ' — these  are  pleasant  and  noble 
regions  to  while  in.  But  if  one  asks  for  action  or  denouement, 
they  are  not  there,  nor  are  the  unities  observed,  since  the  tale 
covers  the  whole  of  Will's  life,  from  the  first  boyish  dreams  of 
vagabondage  and  adventure,  man's  acquiescence  in  the  thought 
that  all  there  is  is  in  the  quiet  spirit,  and  all  that  is  meant  to  pene- 
trate it  will  come  to  it,  till  the  final  visit  in  old  age  of  the  wrestler, 
Death 

"  Strong  feeling,  exciting  plot,  a  sense  for  maneuver  and  struc- 
tural ability,  sometimes  make  a  good  short  story,  but  mainly  the 
matter  is  one  of  noble  craftsmanship  and  individual  perception. 
The  short  story  is  a  small  thing  cunningly  wrought.  From  the 
first  line  to  the  last  it  must  be  decorated,  polished,  highly  concen- 
trated, closely  welded." 


A  NATIONAL  THEATER  FOR  ENGLAND— Shakespeare,  it  ap- 
pears, is  apt  not  to  have  his  statue  in  London  after  all.  Not  many 
Englishmen  have  been  in  favor  of  it,  while  many  have  actively 
favored  a  memorial  in  the  form  of  a  national  theater,  which,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Lytton,  "should  provide  a  permanent  home  for 
British  drama,  and  in  which  the  supremacy  of  Shakespeare  in  dra- 
matic literature  should  be  recognized."  A  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  on  May  19  urging  the  national-theater  project  and 
doubtless  as  a  consequence  of  this  meeting  and  the  wide-spread 
feeling  it  represented,  a  decision  has  been  reached  by  the  rival 
committees  appointed  to  memorialize  Shakespeare  respectively  by 
a  statue  and  by  a  national  theater,  "to  amalgamate  to  promote  the 
building  of  a  Shakespeare  memorial  theater  to  become  a  national 
theater,  provided  a  practical  scheme  for  organizing  and  endowing 
such  a  theater  can  be  matured."  At  the  meeting  on  May  19  the 
resolution  favoring  the  national  theater  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
, Mired  l.yttleton,  M.l'.,  whose  words  are  reported  in  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  as  follows  : 

"The  principle  that  it  was  unwise  to  leave  any  art  to  commerce 
for  development  was  already  conceded  even  in  this  country  in  the 
cases  of  the  National  ( lallery.  the  British  Museum,  the  Royal  Col- 
lege ol  Music,  public  buildings,  and  public  parks.  .  .  It  was 
amazing  thai  the  drama  was  lett  out-  the  most  universal,  human, 
fascinating,  and  popular  of  all  the  arts.  We  exposed  this  beau- 
tiful and  splendid  art  to  the  ruinous  risks  of  competition  and 
extended  no  hand  to  it,  isolating  it  among  the  arts  in  this  respect." 
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THE   DELAWARE   WATER    GAP. 


THE    NUNATAK   GLACIER    IN 
ALASKA,  180  FEET  HIGH. 


SCENE  IN  THE   PETRIFIED   FOREST. 


THE    OLD    CLIFF    HOUSE   AND   SEAL 
ROCKS.SAN  FRANCISCO  HARBOR. 


VACATION  TRIPS  IN  OUR  OWN  LAND 


ATLANTIC  SEASHORE  RESORTS 

From  Eastport.  Me.,  to  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, Va.,  the  Atlantic  coast  is  lined  with 
an  unbroken  chain  of  summer  entertain- 
ments. Those  from  Boston  north  are 
reached  by  the  great  railroad  which  covers 
two-thirds  of  Northern  New  England  with 
its  branches.  Beyond  Eastport,  one  may 
proceed  to  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Evange- 
line country,  but  starting  south  from  East- 
port  the  first  and  greatest  New-England 
resort  is,  of  course,  Mt.  Desert  Island,  with 
its  immense  settlement  of  summer  hotels 
at  Bar  Harbor  and  its  highly  developed 
system  of  entertainment.  Close  by  is  Sor- 
rento, a  favorite  with  many;  and  Deer 
Isle,  Castine,  Rockland,  and  other  places 
grouped  about  Penobscot  Bay,  the  coast 
from  Casco  Bay  (Portland)  north  being 
bordered  by  innumerable  islands  which 
lend  picturesqueness  to  the  scene.  Port- 
land, Old  Orchard  Beach,  Kennebunk 
Beach,  York  Beach,  and  Kittery  Point 
follow  in  order  to  the  New-Hampshire 
line,  and  then  come  New  Castle  (Ports- 
mouth harbor),  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  the 
Hampton  beaches  (beloved  of  Whittier), 
Rockport,  Gloucester,  Marblehead,  Na- 
hant,  Swampscott,  and  the  other  Boston 
shore  resorts. 

Rounding  Cape  Cod,  where  life  is  un- 
conventional, and  passing  Newport,  where 
it  is  anything  else,  we  approach  the  fine 
harbor  of  New  London,  the  rendezvous  of 
the  New  York  and  other  yacht  clubs,  and 
where  the  Yale  and  Harvard  boat-races 
take  place.  Here  is  Long  Island  Sound, 
whose  shores  contain  many  summer  places. 

Beyond  lies  Long  Island,  the  breathing- 
place  for  so  many  New-Yorkers,  in  shape 
"very  like  a  whale,"  and  with  400  miles 
of  water-front.  Supplied  with  its  own 
railroad,  Long  Island  offers,  on  the  north 
shore,  the  rich  diversity  of  bluff  and  wood- 
land along  the  sound,  broken  by  inlets  and 
deep  bays,  receding  into  beautiful  mead- 
ows and  fertile  farming  country,  while  on 
the  south  shore  are  the  sea  with  its  surf- 
bathing,  sailing,  and  deep-water  fishing, 
and  the  Great  South  Bay,  eighty  miles 
long,  an  ideal  and  safe  inland  sea  for  sail- 
ing and  still- water  bathing.  On  the  north 
shore  are  Oyster  Bay,  Cold  Spring  Har- 
bor, Port  Jefferson,  Wading  River,  and 
Greenport- — on  the  south  shore  Manhat- 
tan and  other  famous    beaches,  Babvlon, 


Patchogue,  Quogue,  the  Hamptons,  Sag 
Harbor,  and  Amagansett,  while  Shelter 
Island,  famed  along  the  whole  coast,  lies 
in  the  land-locked  waters  of  the  island's 
eastern  extremity. 

The  beaches  of  New  Jersey  can  be 
reached  by  two  lines,  one  special  to  the 
State,  and  the  other  of  wider  extent.  From 
Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  May  they  stretch — 
popular  Long  Branch  and  fashionable  El- 
beron,  Asbury  Park,  with  the  adjoining 
camp-meeting  grounds  at  Ocean  Grove,  the 
largest  in  the  world;  Spring  Lake,  Sea  Girt, 
Point  Pleasant,  Barnegat,  Beach  Haven, 
Atlantic  City,  Avalon,  and  Cape  May  itself. 
The  surf  rolls  in,  in  almost  unbroken  lines, 
for  miles  and  miles,  and  convenient  board- 
walks (those  at  Atlantic  City  and  Cape  May 
each  five  miles  in  length)  afford  an  easy 
promenade  directly  parallel  to  the  water's 
edge.  Long  piers  extend  into  the  ocean, 
equipped  with  entertainments  of  an  indi- 
vidual character,  while  boating  and  yacht- 
ing and  outside  fishing  are  available  as  de- 
sired. Barnegat  is  peculiarly  favored  in  the 
latter  respect,  good  angling  being  enjoyable 
nine  months  in  the  year,  weakfish,  striped 
bass,  and  bluefish  running  from  May  to 
November.  Further  south  the  Delaware 
and  Maryland  beaches  extend — Rehoboth 
Beach,  Ocean  City,  and,  across  the  mouth 
of  Chesapeake  Bay,  Old  Point  Comfort, 
no  less  delightful  for  its  natural  advan- 
tages of  climate  and  location  than  for  the 
many  points  of  historic  interest  within 
easy  reach.  At  Cape  May  is  a  land-locked 
harbor  of  500  acres  affording  facilities  for 
yachting  with  forty  feet  of  water. 

THE  MAINE  WOODS 

The  State  of  Maine  is  said  to  contain 
not  less  than  6,000  streams  and  1,800 
lakes  and  ponds,  in  nearly  all  of  which 
there  are  to  be  found  game  fish,  from  the 
thirty-pound  salmon  to  the  smallest  brook 
trout.  The  great  railroad  which  supplies 
Northern  New  England  reaches,  with  its 
branches  and  connections,  from  the  Range- 
ley  Lakes  on  the  west  to  Moosehead  Lake 
in  the  central  portion  and  the  Grand 
Lakes  in  the  east.  Sebago  Lake  in  the 
south  is  easy  of  access  and  noted  for  its 
salmon.  There  are  six  of  the  Rangeley 
Lakes,  and  they  are  easily  accessible  from 
many  directions,  and  this,  combined  with 
the  fact  that  they  contain  the  largest 
brook    trout    known    in    the    world,    have 


made  them  the  favorites  of  fishermen  and 
nature-lovers.  North  of  the  Rangeleys 
are  Kennebago  and  Parmachenee,  and 
eastward  is  the  "Dead  River  Region," 
noted  for  its  "camps"  and  fine  trout-fish- 
ing and  deer-hunting.  Moosehead,  the 
largest  of  the  New-England  lakes,  con- 
tains both  river  and  lake  trout,  as  well  as 
whitefish  and  other  game  varieties.  It  is 
surrounded  by  hotels  and  camps,  and  is  a 
general  meeting-place  of  fishermen.  Round - 
trip  rates  from  New  York  average  from 
$19  to  $27  to  points  in  the  Maine  woods, 
but  many  sportsmen  penetrate  deeper  into 
the  wilderness  than  the  well-known  points, 
and  add  to  their  expenses  accordingly. 

EASTERN   MOUNTAIN  RESORTS 

The  White  Mountains  may  be  reached 
by  nearly  all  the  main  lines,  a  particularly 
pleasant  route  from  New  York  being  that 
via  railroad  or  day  line  of  steamboats  to 
Albany,  thence  north  to  the  Lake-George 
region  and  east  to  Fabyans.  One  may 
also  go  pleasantly  from  New  York  by  way 
of  New  Haven.  Fabyans  is  practically 
the  center  of  the  White-Mountain  district, 
North  Conway  being  the  southern  gate- 
way to  this  region  for  those  traveling  from 
Boston  and  points  in  that  vicinity.  North 
Conway,  Intervale,  Kearsarge  Village,  and 
Jackson  stretch  along  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Presidential  Range,  and  are  much 
sought  for  on  account  of  their  quiet, 
healthful  life.  Proceeding  through  the 
impressive  Crawford  Notch,  some  fifteen 
miles  long,  one  halts  at  "Crawford's," 
whence  the  noted  "bridle-path"  leads  to 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington — a  nine- 
mile  climb.  Farther  along  are  Bretton 
Woods  and  Fabyans,  whence  one  may 
take  train  to  the  cog-railway  up  Mount 
Washington.  Thousands  pass  the  night 
at  the  Summit  House  yearly,  rising  at 
dawn  to  view  the  sunrise  effects. 

Farther  along  from  Fabyans  are  the 
Twin  Mountain  House,  the  Profile  House, 
and,  on  the  north,  Bethlehem.  Echo  Lake 
is  one  mile  from  the  Profile  at  the  head  of 
Franconia  Notch,  while  the  Flume  is  five 
miles  below. 

The  Adirondacks  are  set  forth,  in  the 
booklet  of  a  railroad  which  links  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  Hudson  Rivers,  as  "a  new 
world,  unique  and  enchanting!  Its  imperi- 
al beauty,  wild  grandeur,  varied  splendors, 
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and  uninterpreted  runes  no  words  can 
adequately    portr.  i  Descending     from 

this  highly  poetical  level,  we  learn  thai 
the  railroad  penetrates  the  Adirondacks 
from  the  north  with  its  Lake-Placid 
line  from  Plattsburg  and  Hotel  Champlain; 
from  the  south  with  its  Adirondack  line 
from  Saratoga  Springs.  It  is  noteworthy 
to  remark  that  stage-coaches  and  steam- 
boats are  operated  in  every  section  that  is 
much  frequented.  By  this  line  one  may 
visit — in  addition  to  the  regular  Adiron- 
dack lakes  such  as  Chateaugay,  Loon 
Lake,  Saranac  Lake,  etc. — Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Lake  George,  Au  Sable  Chasm,  and 
Kerne  Valley.  A  number  of  one-,  two-,  and 
three-day  tours  have  been  arranged  for 
this  season,  ranging  in  cost,  for  round  trip 
from  Albany,  from  $8.75  to  $15. 

By  another  route,  through  morning  and 
evening  trains  are  run  between  Xew  York 
City  and  the  Adirondacks  by  way  of  Utica. 
Connections  are  also  made  at  Utica  with 
fast  through  trains  from  Niagara  Falls, 
Buffalo,  and  the  West  for  the  Adirondacks 
and  Montreal.  The  popularity  of  these 
mountains  as  a  summer  resort  grows  with 
each  successive  season,  the  large  increase 
of  summer  travel  to  the  Xorth  Woods  hav- 
ing resulted  in  the  erection  of  numerous 
modern  hotels  of  luxurious  appointments. 
Starting  from  Utica  this  line  approaches 
Woodhull  and  Bisby  Lakes,  Otter  Lake, 
and  the  Fulton  chain  of  lakes,  Raquette 
Lake  (via  Raquette  Lake  Railway),  Blue 
Mountain  Lake,  Big  Moose  Lake,  and  the 
Saranac  region. 

The  west  shore  of  the  Hudson  River  is 
graced  by  the  storied  Catskill  Mountains, 
the  principal  resorts  of  which,  Tanners- 
ville,  Kaaterskill,  Twilight  Park,  Onteora 
Park,  Hunter,  Haines'  Corners,  Laurel 
House  Station,  etc.,  are  now  reached  di- 
rectly from  Catskill  by  an  elevating  rail- 
way which  climbs  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  finally  reaching  its  terminus  at 
Palenville  at  the  entrance  of  the  Kaater- 
skill Clove.  At  the  summit  stands  the 
Catskill  Mountain  House,  2,250  feet  above 
the  river  and  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson,  from  which  portions  of  five  States 
can  be  seen.  By  the  more  circuitous 
route  from  Kingston,  Shokan.  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Phoenicia.  Lanesville,  and  Kdgewood 
are  reached,  and  there  are  many  stage- 
lines  to  minor  places.  There  are  innu- 
merable boarding-houses  and  many  hotels, 
the  prices  varying  to  suit  the  most  eco- 
nomical. The  return  fare  from  Xew  York 
to  points  in  the  Catskill s  averages  about 
$6 — from  Buffalo,  Si  5. 

Upon  "the  road  of  anthracite,"  some 
distance  west  of  the   Delaware  Water  Gap 

It  a  place  of  popular  summer  resort) 
and  only  three  and  a  half  hours  from  Xew 
York,  are  the  Pocono  Mountains.  Here 
the  Alleghanies  reach  an  altitude  of  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Their  slopes  and  pla- 
teaus embrace  30c    quare  miles  of  woods 

and    streams,    among    which    art'    scatt 
a  number  of  resorts,  including  Cresco  Sta- 
tion, Canadensis  (the  gateway  to  the  fish- 
ing   region),    Gouldsboro    Station,    llenry- 
ville    Station,    Mount    Pocono    Station,   and 

Tobyhanna  Station.  One  may  stop  at  an 
inn  at  a  rate  varying  from  $12.50  to  $45 
per  week,  or  he  may  seek  the  less  preten- 


tious farm-house  at  $5  to  S7.  This  dis- 
trict is  noted  for  comfortable  appointments 
among  wild  surroundings. 

CANADA  AND   THE  ST.   LAWRENCE 
VALLEY 

A  very  complete  survey  of  Eastern 
Canada  may  be  had  by  patronising  the 
railroad  whose  4,000  miles  of  track  lie  be- 
tween the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Passengers  are  carried  over  the 
main  line  to  the  east  from  Chicago,  De- 
troit, Xiagara  Falls,  and  Buffalo,  to  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec,  and  may  take  steamer 
at  Kingston,  Ont.,  for  the  trip  through 
the  Thousand  Islands  and  down  the  Rapids 
of  the  vSt.  Lawrence  River  to  Montreal,  a 
distance  of  204  miles.  Many  attractive 
side-trips  may  be  taken  to  historic  spots 
and  fishing-grounds,  there  being  the  trip 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  several  re- 
sorts situated  on  its  shores,  the  Sague- 
nay  trip,  and  a  jaunt  to  the  Lake  St. 
John  region.  One  mav  visit  the  Muskoka 
Lakes,  the  Algonquin  Xational  Park  (north 
of  Lake  Ontario),  and  the  Xipissing  region, 
and  Temagami  Forest  Reserve,  famed  for 
their  bass-  and  trout-fishing,  and  including 
more  than  a  hundred  lakes,  together  with 
the  best  portion  of  the  Montreal  River. 
There  are  also  many  charming  summer- 
resorts  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Huron. 
At  Quebec,  on  July  20,  will  be  celebrated 
the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  city,  when  a  pagenat  of 
some  4,000  people  will  be  supplemented  by 
the  warships  and  soldiers  of  three  nations. 
To  Quebec  from  Xew  York  fine  steamer 
accommodations  will  be  provided  this 
summer  by  way  of  Halifax,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  fare  one  way 
from  $45.00  upward. 

The  great  Canadian  railroad,  which  ex- 


tends from  the  Maritime  Provinces  on  the 
east  to  Vancouver  on  the  west,  gives  sep- 
arate attention  to  the  needs  of  tourists  and 
sportsmen.  It  issues  a  comprehensive 
sportsmen's  map,  showing  the  location  of 
big  and  small  game,  and  a  descriptive 
pamphlet,  "Fishing  and  Shooting."  giv- 
ing careful  particulars  as  to  methods  of 
securing  them.  Moose,  caribou,  bighorn, 
Rocky  Mountain  goats,  grizzly  bears,  and 
wild  fowl  are  all  to  be  found  within  meas- 
urable distance  of  civilization.  Canada 
being  the  home  of  the  canoe,  separate  at- 
tention is  given  to  this  sport,  and  trips 
on  the  upper  St.  John  River  and  Tobique 
River,  Xew  Brunswick,  the  Ottawa  River, 
Kawartha  Lakes,  Timiskaming,  and  Kip- 
awa  Lakes,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  even 
to  Hudson  Bay  are  described.  "Muskoka 
Lakes  and  Georgian  Bay,"  a  descriptive 
folder  of  a  new  line  opened  up  to  the  sports- 
man, angler,  and  tourist,  describes  this 
ideal  summer-resort  district. 

The  trip  to  the  Canadian  Rockies,  which 
has  been  described  in  "Fifty  Switzerlands 
in  One,"  is  already  famous.  It  is  fully  and 
concisely  described  in  "The  Challenge  of 
the  Mountains."  Leaving  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  and  passing  Ottawa,  the  fed- 
eral capital  of  the  Dominion,  one  may 
deviate  to  the  southwest  to  Owen 
Sound,  there  taking  the  steamer  across 
Georgian  Bay,  Lake  Huron,  and  Lake 
Superior,  to  Fort  William,  and  there  ta- 
king train  again.  Winnipeg,  at  the  head 
of  the  great  lake  of  that  name,  is  next 
reached,  and  then  Calgary,  a  handsome 
town  within  sight  of  the  snowy  peaks  of 
the  Rockies.  Then  comes  Banff,  the  first 
important  place  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 
and  the  gateway  of  the  Canadian  Xational 
Park.  Thirty-five  miles  westward  from 
Banff,  Laggan  is  reached — the  gateway  to 
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the  Northern  Rockies.  Still  farther  west 
is  the  town  of  Revelstoke,  and  from  here  is 
a  splendid  trip  up  the  Columbia  River  to 
the  lakes  at  its  head,  distant  about  one 
hundred  miles,  and  teeming  with  big  game. 
The  next  stop  westward  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  Great  Glacier  of  the  Selkirks,  where 
the  railroad  company  have  one  of  their 
comfortable  chalets.  Guides  for  camping 
and  hunting  may  be  secured  at  all  these 
places. 

The  Selkirk  Range  differs  much  in  char- 
acter from  the  Rockies.  Altho  the  big- 
horn is  unknown,  the  white  goat,  the  cari- 
bou, and  bear  of  several  varieties  are 
abundant.  Farther  to  the  south  the  Ar- 
row and  Kootenay  lake  districts  afford 
the  best  fishing  for  rainbow  trout.  And 
so  we  pass  on  to  Vancouver  and  Victo- 
ria, whence  we  may  take  ship  for,  Hono- 
lulu, Japan,  China,  Australia,  and  around 
the  world,  or  to  Puget  Sound  and  the 
Alaskan  ports.  This  railroad  has  its  own 
line  to  the  Orient,  the  fare  for  the  round 
trip  to  Yokohama  (ticket  good  for  four 
months  in  Japan)  being  $300.  The  same 
company,  by  the  way,  operate  their  own 
line  across  the  Atlantic,  the  steamers  sail- 
ing in  summer  from  Montreal  and  Quebec 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  across  the 
gulf,  thus  reducing  the  actual  ocean  sail 
from  land  to  land  to  less  than  four  days. 

STEAMER  TRIPS  ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES 

Besides  those  steamship  lines  plying  in 
the  service  of  some  of  the  railroads  there 
are  several  independent  steamboat  com- 
panies which  maintain  passenger  service 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  steamers  of  one 
of  these  leave  Buffalo  every  evening  for 
Detroit,  and  vice  versa,  giving  transcon- 
tinental travelers  a  break  in  their  railroad 
journey  by  means  of  the  sail  across  Lake 
Erie.  From  Detroit  various  lines  radiate 
to  Mackinac  and  other  northern  points. 
One  line  provides  a  popular  trip  oi  a 
week's  duration  from  Detroit  around 
Georgian  Bay  and  Collingwood.  returning 
via  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls.  This  trip 
takes  one  through  the  Detroit  River,  Lake 
St.  Clair,  St.  Clair  River,  Lake  Huron,  St. 
Mary's  River,  through  the  Thirty  Thousand 
Islands  of  Georgian  Bay,  Lake  Ontario, 
Niagara  River,  and  Lake  Erie.  "A  Fresh- 
Water  Sea  Voyage,"  comprising  1,500 
miles  from  Sarnia,  Canada,  to  Duluth  and 
return,  may  be,  and  often  is,  combined  with 
"That  Georgian  Bay  Trip,"  which  includes 
the  30,000  islands.  Returning  from  Du- 
luth, the  tourist  may  transfer  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  to  the  Georgian-Bay  steamers,  com- 
ing out  at  Penetanguishene  or  Collingwood, 
where  trains  may  be  taken  for  Toronto  or 
Niagara  Falls.  The  "Fresh  Water  Sea 
Voyage"  costs  $34,  and  "That  Georgian 
Bay  Trip"  $28.50,  these  rates  including 
meals  and  berths. 

Another  line  sails  between  Mackinac 
Island  and  points  on  Lake  Michigan,  while 
the  sailings  of  another,  with  steamers  of 
ocean-going  size  and  appointments,  ex- 
tend from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  on  Lake 
Michigan  and  to  Duluth  on  Lake  Superior, 
giving  a  fresh-water  voyage  which  can  not 
be  equaled  elsewhere  in  the  whole  world. 
Under  an  arrangement  with  the  railroads, 
passengers  holding  tickets  reading  through 
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No  matter  what  time  of  day  or  night  you  want  clean,  hot  water 
without  having  to  start  the  kitchen  range  it  is  always  ''on  tap"  if 
you  have  a  Ruud  Water  Heater.  The  only  start  it  needs  is  the 
turning  of  any  hot  water  faucet  in  the  house.  No  matches  to  strike, 
no  extra  heat,  no  dirt,  no  trouble,  no  kitchen  boiler  to  worry  with, 
no  inconvenience  of  any  kind.     The 


RUUD 


Automatic  Gas 

Water  Heater 


once  started  at  any  faucet  controls  its  own  fuel  automatically,  and 
when  the  faucet  is  turned  off,  stops  working.  Nothing  so  simple  or 
so  wonderful  has  ever  been  known  among  water  heaters.  Easy  to 
attach  in  your  basement  to  pipes  already  installed. 

Our  free  booklet  explains  if  all.     Write  for  it  and 
for  list  of  families  in  your  town  who  use  the  Ruud. 

RUUD  MFG.  COMPANY,  Dcpt.  K.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(Branches  Everywhere) 


GLOUCESTER 


SWINGING 
BED 


For  Porches,  Lawns, 
Tents,  Bungalows,  Dens 

Combines  Hammock, 
Couch  and  Swing  Seat 

Can  be  hoisted  to  ceiling  when 
not  in  use.  Made  without  or  with 
wind  shields  as  shown  in  picture. 
The  model  used  by  U.  S.  Naval 
Officers.  Made  of  heavy  canvas, 
strong  wood  frame  and  thick  mat- 
tress, with  removable  mattress 
cover.  Will  hold  half  a  dozen  peo- 
ple. Ideal  for  outdoor  sleeping. 
Inexpensive  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 
Carefully  covered  and  packed  with 
lines  and  hooks  ready  for  hanging, 
and  sent  anywhere  by  express  or 
freight. 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 

telling  more  about  the  advantages  and  uses  of  this  hammock,  and 
price  list  of  styles  and  sizes.  The  genuine  Gloucester  Hammock  is  not 
sold  in  stores,  but  only  direct  by  us,  the  makers.  Write  us  to-day  for 
particulars — hammock  weather  is  due. 

E.  L.  ROWE  &  SON,  Inc.,  29  Water  Street,  Gloncester,  Mass. 
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lineation  of 
detail  over  the  whole 
picture-,  combined  with 
its  marvelous  light- 
gathering  powerr 
SPEEDr  make  the 

Bausch^LomfcrZeiss 

NewTessael 

the  Ideal  Lens  for 
critical,  rapid  work. 

Send  for  BookJcivAnastigTTiaTics'' 


DD  I  C  \/l  IS  A  UTTLE  MAGAZINE  OF  LENS 
riXlOlVI    INFORMATION.      SEND    FOR    COPY 

<]  Ou«  NAME  ON  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENS,  niLD  GLASS, 
UlCIOSCOn,  LABOHATOKV  APPARATUS,  SCIENTIFIC  OR 
ENGINEERING     INSTRUMENT    IS     A     MARK     Of    QUALITY. 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 


Carl   Zeiss.  Jen* 
Offices 

New  York 
B  o  1 1  6*n 
Chicago 


GeorerN.  Saegmuller 
San  Francisco 
Washington 
Lo  n  d  o  n 
Frankfort 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  INVEST  MONEY 

l'.v  GEORGE  GARR   HENRY 

This  new  book  presents  in  clear  form  the 
simple  principles  ol  safe,  conservative  and 
remunerative  investment. 

l2mo.  doth.     75  cents  net  ;    fcy  mail  82  cents. 

FUNK  &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-Cio  East  23RO  Strut,  Nzw  Vokk 


EIGHT  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS 


iv  of    Pore  Water  from 
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W.  N.  HULL,  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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Chicago  and  St.  Paul  may  make  use  of 
this  line  between  Buffalo  and  Chica- 
go, and  between  Buffalo  and  Duluth  or 
intermediate  points,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Very  careful  attention  to  the  comfort  of 
passengers  is  paid  by  all  these  lake  steam- 
ship companies.     , 

THE  FAR  WEST  AND   NORTHWEST 

To  reach  the  Far  West  from  the  East 
one  must  select  a  route;  and  choice  among 
so  many  good  ones  is  a  fairly  troublesome 
matter.  A  northernmost  line  receives  its 
passengers  at  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Du- 
luth, and  Superior.  From  these  cities  it 
passes  through  the  Lake  Park  region  of 
Minnesota,  across  the  Red  River  Valley, 
300  miles  wide,  with  its  waving  wheat- 
fields,  to  the  Missouri  Valley  and  Bismarck, 
and  on  to  the  neighborhood  of  Custer's 
massacre  and  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  For  the  tour  of  the  Park  the  main- 
line trains  of  this  route  are  left  at  Living- 
ston, Montana. 

As  the  trip  is  usually  made,  the  tourist 
is  in  the  Park  about  five  and  one-half  days. 
Transportation  within  the  Park  is  by 
coach.  The  present  park  trip  from  Gar- 
diner through  the  Park  and  return  aggre- 
gates 143  miles.  A  $55  ticket  includes 
rail  and  coach  fares  from  Livingston  and 
return,  to  Gardiner,  Mammoth  Hot  Springs, 
Morris,  Lower  and  Upper  Geyser  Basins. 
Yellowstone  Lake,  Grand  Canon  and  Falls 
of  the  Yellowstone — and  not  to  exceed 
five  and  one-half  days'  accommodation  at 
the  Yellowstone  Park  Association  hotels. 

Farther  along  the  line  the  Rockies  are 
reached.  Helena,  Butte,  Anaconda  —  fa- 
mous mining-centers  —  are  passed,  and 
near  Dixon  a  glimpse  is  afforded  of  the 
Mission  Range.  The  Cceur  d'Alene  Moun- 
tains follow,  and  from  Spokane  one  travels 
to  Seattle,  Tacoma,  or  Portland,  as  he 
chooses,  and  from  there  by  the  Shasta 
route  to  San  Francisco  and  other  California 
points. 

Another  northern  line,  starting  from  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  crossing  the 
same  States,  takes  a  more  northerly  route 
across  the  Red  River  Valley,  Montana,  and 
Washington.  It  issues  a  shooting  and 
fishing  guide  for  sportsmen,  and  gives  par- 
ticular attention  to  prospective  home- 
steaders, passing,  as  it  does,  through  the 
rich  irrigation  prospects  of  Montana  and 
Washington.  Tins  route  terminates  at 
Everett,  with  branch  lines  to  Seattle  and 
Vancouver.  It  has  also  connections  with 
Portland  and  the  South  from  Spokane. 
Montana  is  now  establishing  a  national  park 

in  which  are  thirteen  noted  glaciers,  man} 

peaks,  and  Lake  McDonald,  a  remarkable 
sheet  of  water,  in  places  2,000  feet  deep, 
which  is  becoming  a  popular  resort. 

Still  another  railway  goes  from  St.  Paul 
northwestward  and  through  Canada  to  the 

coast.    A  railroad  that  is  rapidly  reaching 

out  to  tl  I    takes  its  start  via  Chica- 

md  Milwaukee.     It  supplies  a  notable 

service  to  the  heart  ot  Lakeland  in  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan,  and 
to   numerous    resorts    in    Iowa,    South    Da- 

.  North  Dakota,  and  Missouri.    Among 


Nervous   Person!  Take 
HOBSFOKDt)    A.OID    l'liosi'HATE. 

11  quleta  the  nerves,  relieves  nausea  and  sick  head- 
I  ache  and  Induces  refreshing  sleep,   a  wholesome  tonic. 


Write  for  Free  Book  on 
Summer  Furniture 

Ford  &  Johnson's  Fiber  -  Rush  Furniture  Is 
made  of  an  exceedingly  tough,  tenacious  fiber 
treated  by  our  own  exclusive  process.  The  fiber  is 
rendered  moisture-proof— heat-proof — cold-proof 
—capable  of  resisting  the  Influenceof  any  climate. 
Furniture  made  of  Ford  &  Johnson  Fiber-Rush  is 
as  strong  and  lasting  as  wooden  furniture,  and  Is 
far  more  artistic.  It  will  not  Injure  the  most  deli- 
cate fabric  and  will  not  sliver,  break  nor  crumble. 
It  is  not  only  the  furniture  for  the  summer  home— 
the  lawn — the  porch— yachts  and  boats — but  the> 
furniture  for  the  home  all  the  year. 

Our  book  tells  you  how,  at  moderate  cost,  to 
make  your  home  most  inviting  and  attractive.  It 
illustrates  by  photographs,  artistic  arrangements 
of  Living, Diningand  Bed  Rooms,  Reception  Halls. 
Dens  and  Porches,  all  furnished  in 

Fiber-Rush 
Furniture 

This  light,  durable  material  lends  Itself  to  so 
many  graceful  designs  that  it  is  preferred  to  heavy 
wooden  pieces.  The  soft  green  shade  which  is  a 
part  of  the  fiber  itself  and  which  it  retains  as  long 
as  the  furniture  is  used,  harmonizes  with  any  color 
scheme,  and  always  gives  the  impression  of  refine- 
ment and  elegance.  It  is  so  easily  moved  that  it 
takes  most  of  the  labor  out  of  sweeping,  dusting: 
and  house-cleaning. 

We  make  Chairs,  Rockers,  Conversation  Chairs, 
Roman  Seats,  Dining  Tables,  Library  Tables, 
Desks,  Settees,  Lawn  Swings,  Couches  and  Stools. 

Every  piece  is  sold  under  our  Guarantee  of  satis- 
faction or  money  refunded.  Most  leading  dealers 
sell  Fiber-Rush  Furniture  or  they  can  get  it  for  you 
from  us.  If  you  can  not  buy  it  in  the  stores  write 
us  and  we  will  send  you  the  name  of  a  dealer  who 
will  supply  you.  Address  our  nearest  office.  Ask: 
for  Booklfj. 

The  Ford  &  Johnson  Co. 

Chicago  New  York  Bo»ton 

Cincinnati,  O.    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Largest  Makers  of  Chairs  and  Fine  Furniture 


City  Conveniences    in    Country   Homes 

All  the  comforts  of  hot  and  cold  water  in  the 
house,  and  running  water  at  the  barn,  now  pos- 
sible for  country  residents  and  farmers.      The 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

will  pump  water  from  any  stream,  just 
where  you  want  it.  Cheaper  than  a  gas- 
oline engine  or  windmill.  Write  for 
booklet  K  and  guaranteed  estimate. 
We  furnish  Caldwell  Tanks  and  Towers 

NIAGARA  HTDRAUIiIO  ENGI!»F.  CO. 
140  N'a«fRti  SI.,  N.  Y.  lurlipr.  :  Cheiter,  Pi. 


$10,000  for  one  REEL 
To  produce  the  first  perfect 

"TAKAPART" 

REEL 

CoM  usoTer  *  10,000. 
other  reel  mtvkera 
s;iv  we'll  no  broke 
■eltinga  $IOr<<I 
for  95.  We'll  take 
the  r  1  >  k .  because  we 

know      every      ;tnct-  r 

w ho  mis  it  will  buy 

it,     Up-to-date    rjeal- 

w>y    1       j|   en  Bell  it     We  make 

L-  J  ^B^      Semi  tor  circular. 

A-of    A.  F.  MEISSELBACH  &  BR0. 
60  Prospect  Street  Newark,  IN.  J. 
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its  publications  are  pamphlets  entitled 
"The  Dells  of  the  Wisconsin,"  "Among 
the  Lakes  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota," 
a  booklet  on  fishing,  and  "  In  Lakeland." 
This  road's  "Southwest  Limited"  from 
Chicago  to  Kansas  City  is  a  particularly- 
notable  feature. 

Another  road  which  leaves  Chicago  and 
pushes  west  via  Rock  Island  and  Omaha 
maintains  a  daily  sleeping-car  service  be- 
tween Chicago  and  San  Francisco  via 
Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo.  Its  "  Rocky 
Mountain  Limited"  is  a  capital  route  to 
Colorado,  and  its  tourist  sleeping-car 
trains  are  personally  conducted. 

The  "Overland  Limited"  of  another 
road,  leaving  Chicago  by  way  of  Council 
Bluffs,  Omaha,  and  Ogden,  is  particularly 
elaborate  in  its  appointments,  while  the 
tourists'  sleepers  accompany  other  fast 
trains  to  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Portland.  This  road  also  serves  the  Wis- 
consin lake  region,  and  gives  careful  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  sportsmen.  Its 
personally  conducted  tours  througn  the 
beautiful  mountain  scenery  of  Colorado  I 
are  a  notable  feature.  Arrangements  have 
already  been  made  by  roads  leading  to 
Denver  for  passenger  traffic  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  on  July  7th. 

The  "Overland"  route  to  California, 
the  first  one  completed,  still  holds  its  own, 
and  provides  side  trips  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
Colorado  Springs,  and  Pueblo,  with  stop- 
over privileges  and  other  features. 

By  a  great  southern  road  the  Yosemite 
Valley  and  the  Big-Tree  districts  are  most 

THE  FIRST  TASTE 
Learned  to  Drink  Coffee  When  a  Baby. 


If  parents  realized  the  fact  that  coffee  con- 
tains a  drug — caffeine — which  is  especially 
harmful  to  children,  they  would  doubtless 
hesitate  before  giving  the  babies  coffee  to 
drink. 

"When  I  was  a  child  in  my  mother's  arms 
and  first  began  to  nibble  things  at  the  table, 
mother  used  to  give  me  sips  of  coffee.  As 
my  parents  used  coffee  exclusively  at  meals 
I  never  knew  there  was  anything  to  drink 
but  coffee  and  water. 

"And  so  I  contracted  the  coffee  habit  early. 
I  remember  when  quite  young,  the  contin- 
ual use  of  coffee  so  affected  my  parents  that 
they  tried  roasting  wheat  and  barley,  then 
ground  it  in  the  coffee-mill,  as  a  substitute 
for  coffee. 

"But  it  did  not  taste  right  and  then  went 
back  to  coffee  again.  That  was  long  before 
Postum  was  ever  heard  of,  I  continued  to 
use  coffee  until  I  was  27,  and  when  I  got  in- 
to office  work,  I  began  to  have  nervous  spells. 
Especially  after  breakfast  I  was  so  nervous 
I  could  scarcely  attend  to  my  correspondence. 

"At  night,  after  having  coffee  for  supper, 
I  could  hardly  sleep,  and  on  rising  in  the 
morning  would  feel  weak  aud  nervous. 

"A  friend  persuaded  me  to  try  Postum. 
My  wife  and  I  did  not  like  it  at  first,  but  later 
when  boiled  good  and  strong  it  was  fine. 
Now  we  would  not  give  up  Postum  for  the 
best  coffee  we  ever  tasted. 

"I  can  now  get  good  sleep,  am  free  from 
nervousness  and  headaches.  I  recommend 
Postum  to  all  coffee  drinkers.  "There's  a 
Reason." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  lelter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


'     "An 
Unusual 
Test 

This  is  an  actual  photograph  of  an  actual  test.  It 
shows  a  Rubberset  Shaving  Brush  sawed  in  two.  In  this 
condition  the  brush  was  tested.  Not  a  bristle  could  be 
loosened  or  pulled  out  at  any  angle  or  by  any  means — not 
a  bristle  could  be  soaked  or  boiled  out,  even  though  the 
setting  was  exposed.     The  bristles  of  all 

RUBBERSET 

TRADE    MARK 

Shaving  Brushes 

in  vulcanized   rubber,  which  holds  them  forever. 

a  further  test,  this  half-brush,  is  being  used  every 

day  without  the  loss   of    a    single    bristle. 

The    name    on  every  brush  guarantees  it. 

At  all  dealers'  and  barbers',  in  all  styles  and  sizes, 
25,  50,  75  cents  to  $6.  If  not  at  your  dealer's,  send  for 
book  from  which  to  order  by  mail. 

To  the  average  man  we  commend  the  $1  brush. 

Berset  Shaving  Cream  Soap  softens  the  beard  without  rubbing  with 
the  hand.    Doesn't  dry,  doesn't  smart.    25  cents  a  tube  at  all  dealers'. 

THE  RUBBERSET  COMPANY,     65  Ferry  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Mullins  Steel  Pleasure   Boats  Can't  Sink 
Easiest  to  Row — Absolutely  Safe 

Made  of  steel,  with  air  chambers  in  each  end  like 
a  life  boat.  Can't  leak,  crack,  dry  out  or  sink,  last 
a  lifetime.  Every  boat  guaranteed.  Ideal  boat 
for  families,  summer  resorts,  parks,  boat  liv- 
eries.    Strong,  safe,  speedy. 

Write  for  our  Catalogue  of  Row  Koats, 

Motor  Itoats,  Hunting  and  Fishing  Kouts. 

THE  \\.  H.  II I  1.1,1  \s  CO.,  143  Franklin  St,  Salem,  O. 
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That  Dainty  MintCovered 
Candy  Coated 
Chewing  Gum 


Ridels 


At  All  the  Bctterkirtd  of  Stores 

5  cents  the  Ounce 
orin5«..IO«.and  25t,Packets 


■r 


REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 


If  your  neighborhood  store  can't  supply  vou  send  us  10c    for  sample  packet. 
FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  COMPANY,  INC.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Toronto,  Can. 
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Twenty-four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty  cigars  (24,4  5  I 
is  the  number  required  to  till  a 
recent  day's  orders  at  my  factory. 

Of  these,  thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five  (13,825)  went  to  men  who  bought 
their  first  cigars  from  me  previous  to  igo6. 

Six  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
to  men  who  "joined"  during  1906. 

Three  thousand  three  hundred  purchased 
first  during  1907. 

"Recommended" — that  is,  sent  by  a  cus- 
tomer, four  hundred.  Orders  from  unknown 
sources  two  hundred  and  fifty  more,  and  new 
customers  four  hundred  more. 

That  is,  in  one  day,  to  fill  repeat  orders  re- 
quired twenty-three  thousand  four  hundred 
cigars,  and  one  thousand  and 
fifty  cigars  went  to  new  cus- 
tomers, the  majority  of  whom 
will  become  permanent. 

Doesn't  that  say  more  for 
my  cigars  and  my  business 
methods  than  I  could  if  I 
bought  this  whole  page? 
Every  cigar  went  to  an  indi- 
vidual smoker.  I  have  no 
Agents  and  do  not  sell  through 
dealers.  To  the  smoker,  by 
the  hundred,  at  wholesale 
prices,  is  my  method. 

MY  OFFER  IS:— I  will, 
upon  request,  send  one 
hundred  Shivers'  Puri- 
tanos  on  approval  to  a 
reader  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  express  prepaid. 
He  may  smoke  ten  cigars 
and  return  the  remaining 
ninety  at  my  expense,  and 
no  charge  for  the  ten 
smoked,  if  he  is  not 
pleased  with  them ;  if  he 
is  pleased  and  keeps  them, 
he  agrees  to  remit  the 
price,  $5.50,  within  ten 
days. 

In  ordering  please  enclose 
business  card  or  give  personal 
references  and  state  which  you 
prefer — light,  medium  or  dark 
cigars. 

My  Puritano  cigar  is  hand 
made,  of  clear,  clean,  straight, 
long  Havana  fillerwith  a  genu- 
ine Sumatra  wrapper.  It  is 
the  retailers'  10c.  cigar. 

I  make  other  cigars  than  the  Puritano,  rang- 
ing in  price  from  $4.00  to  $  15.00  per  hundred. 
If  you  prefer  some  other  size  or  shape,  or  clear 
Havana  cigars,  permit  me  to  mail  you  my  cata- 
logue, and  explain  more  fully  my  methods  of 
supplying  smokers  with  cigars  at  wholesale 
prices. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 
913  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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EXAOT  BIZK 

AND    KHAPK 


ENNEN'S 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


^TPILET 

MWDER 


PRICKLY  HEAT. 
CHAFING,  &nd 
SUNBURN, 

Removel  til  odor  ol  pcnplriilon.     Dt- 
ful    after   Sbavlng.     Sold   c*cn»hcrc,   or 
Gel   Menntn'l   (the  orlglnil).      Simple  Frtt. 
1.1  HIIAHli   MENNCN  COMPANY.  hUvark.  N.J. 
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available.  Yosemite  lies  in  the  heart  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  about  1 50  miles 
from  San  Francisco.  It  is  now  a  national 
park.  Its  length  is  about  seven  miles,  and 
its  width  from  one-half  to  one  and  one- 
fourth  miles.  Its  live  great  waterfalls,  its 
great  sequoias,  its  rocky  gorges  and  tre- 
mendous cliffs  are  impressive  beyond  be- 
lief. The  beauties  of  Southern  California, 
reached  directly  by  this  road,  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon  here — it  is  in  fact  a  garden  of 
the  world. 

A  road  which  leaves  Chicago  by  the 
Atchison  route  provides  side  trips  to  the 
Grand  Canon  of  Arizona,  the  Petrified 
Forest,  and  the  Zuni  pueblos  in  Xew  Mex- 
ico, which  may  be  made  at  very  little  in- 
creased cost  to  the  tourist. 

ALASKA  AND   JAPAN 

Rates  for  the  Alaska  excursion  are  $60 
and  upward.  The  inside  route  to  Skag- 
way  may  be  taken  by  several  lines  starting 
from  Seattle  and  neighboring  ports.  The 
railroad  over  the  White  Pass  to  White 
Horse  provides  an  easy  route  to  the  Yukon 
and  then  down  the  river  to  Dawson.  Dur- 
ing 1908  one  line  of  steamships  will  pro- 
vide eight  excursions  by  the  inside  route 
from  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle, 
etc.,  to  Juneau,  Muir  Glacier,  Skagway, 
and  other  Alaskan  points,  providing  an 
exceptional  eleven-days'  voyage,  while  a 
regular  service  is  run  during  the  summer 
to  Nome  and  St.  Michael's  by  the  outside 
route,  whence  steamboats  may  be  taken 
up  the  Yukon  to  Dawson  and  other  points. 

For  Japan  and  the  Orient  three  great 
lines  now  leave  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and 
Vancouver.  The  appointments  on  these 
Pacific  steamships  are  very  superior.  One 
line  sails  directly  to  Japan  and  China, 
another  stops  at  Honolulu,  and  all  con- 
nect with  lines  to  various  ports  of  the 
Western  Pacific  and  beyond .  The  minimum 
return  fare  to  Yokohama  is  about  $300. 

OTHER  TRIPS  WORTH  WHILE 

C.  H.  Claudy,  writing  in  Country  Life  in 
America  (June),  outlines  many  attractive 
trips  for  the  summer,  several  of  which  he 
sets  forth  as  follows: 

"Water  trips  do  not  necessarily  mean 
trips  to  Europe.  A  beautiful  tour  can  be 
made  in  two  weeks,  going  from  New  York 
to  Boston,  from  thence  to  Yarmouth, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  from  there  either  by  rail 
or  coastwise  steamer  to  Halifax.  The 
trip  may  stop  here,  and  some  days  be  spent 
in  this  quaint  old  place.  Or,  by  rail  and 
steamer,  the  traveler  may  go  to  Province- 
town,  then  by  steamer  to  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  and  come  home  satisfied;  or, 
"go  the  whole  horse"  and  continue  1>\ 
rail  to  Ausable  Chasm,  and  thence  through 
Lake  Champlaix)  and  Lake  George,  and 
down  the  Hudson  again  to  New  York 
The  entire  rail  and  steamer  expense  1 
$110,  not,  of  course,  including  tips  or  in- 
cidental expenses. 

"Another  $100   vacation   <>n   the  sam< 

basis  takes  in  Cape   Breton   Island,  Prince 

Edward    Island,  and   Newfoundland.     Go 

by  steamer  or  rail,  former  preferred  if 
permits,  to  Halifax,  and  from  there, 
on  a  steamer  leaving  every  alternate  Tues- 
day from  June  to  November,  for  St. 
Peters,     Grand     Narrows,     Hraddoek,     the 

Sydnej   .  [gonish,  Beils  Harbor,  and  Aspe 

Ba\       then   Cape   Breton  and   Bonne  Bay, 
Newfoundland.      Newfoundland     summer- 


Yousee  him  along  the  barrel  of  a 

WINCHESTER 

22  AUTOMATIC  RIFLE 

HE'S  YOURS! 


•T'HIS  handy  little  ten-shot 
*•  rifle,  like  history,  repeats 
itself,  the  recoil  being  utilized 
to  do  the  reloading.  The 
novelty  of  its  operation  affords 
possibilities  for  practice  and 
pleasure  which  no  other 
♦'twenty -two"  does.  It  makes 
an  outing    outfit    complete. 

FREE:  Send  address  for  Catalogue  of 
Winchester— the  Red  W  Brand- 
Guns  and  Ammunition. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Used  by  U.  S.  Signal  Corps 

GENEVA 


Superior  Binocular 


Its  rrupnifying 
power,  Geld  view 
.in  1  clearness  of 
definition  is  seldom 
equalled,  even  in  those  bin- 
ocul.irs     costing     twice    as 
much.    Ask  your  dealer  for  it.. 

If   lie   lias  none  in   stuck,  send' 
ns  fie    and    receive  one  on  ap- 
proval.    If  not  satisfactory,  return 
it   1  at   our  expense),     We  will  clieer- 
fully  refund  your  money. 

GENEVA  OPTICAL  CO.,  71  Linden  St.,  Geneva,  N.  y7 

I  \<  I  1  M\  ►     BALO     \ul  s  1. 
r.  fl.  Wll.on,  Ithnrn.  V  1.  || .  ('.  Watt..  SyiMnw,  !».  Y. 

llnlTalii  Optical  Co.,  532  Mnln  SI..  KulTalo,  N .  Y. 

('.  II.  "nod,  Oakland,  (Hi.  Tucker.  Hall  k  In..  Norfolk.  V». 

Vt.  M.  Ntlcrcn  Onllcal  Co..  5.r>4  SmilhBi-M  SI.,  Plttabarg,  Pa. 

II.  Ilnn.rh   k  Son,  Kail  Main  SI.,  Itorhratrr,  \.  T. 
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trips  provide  the  most  bracing  and  coolest 
of  airs,  and  a  complete  change  from  normal 
American  waters. 

"If  the  money  end  of  a  vacation  be  a 
consideration,  there  is  a  way  of  going  to 
Newfoundland  which  will  break  no  one's 
pocketbook,  and  which  is  just  as  much  a 
sea  trip,  and  just  as  much  a  two  weeks' 
trip,  and  just  as  much  a  Newfoundland 
trip  as  any;  it  saves  in  the  non-essentials. 
Boats  leave  New  York  twice  monthly,  stop 
at  Halifax  on  the  way  and  end  the  trip  at 
St.  John,  Newfoundland.  Here  they  stop 
for  two  days  or  more,  taking  on  and  dis- 
charging freight  and  eiving  time  for  a 
short  trip  inland.  During  July  and  Aug- 
ust this  trip  costs  $75,  but  at  other  times 
it  can  be  made  for  $60. 

"The  Nova-Scotia  trip  is  both  popular 
and  inexpensive.  The  vacationer  may 
take  either  of  three  lines  direct  to  Halifax. 
The  trip  takes  three  days  out  from  New 
York  and  three  days  back — just  long 
enough  to  get  sea-sick  good  and  plenty, 
and  get  over  it.  But  to  extend  this  time 
to  two  weeks,  spend  eight  days  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Visit  the  Evangeline  country; 
see  Wolfville,  Kentville,  Digby. 

"A  trip  to  Muskoka  Lakes  [whence  one 
may  go  to  the  Lake  of  Bays,  a  new  and 
already  notable  resort]  and  continuing  to 
Georgian  Bay  is  deserving  attention.  By 
rail  from  New  York  to  Clayton,  by  steamer 
to  Toronto,  by  rail  to  Muskoka  Wharf,  is 
the  plan  of  the  first  part.  The  Muskoka- 
Lakes  steamer  takes  you  to  Port  Cock- 
burn  or  Rosseau,  through  the  Lakes,  from 
which  point  you  take  a  beautiful  stage- 
trip  to  Maple  Lake.  Here  you  mount  the 
rails  once  more  to  Rose  Point,  ferry  to 
Parry  Sound,  where  you  get  steamer  to 
Penetang  through  Georgian  Bay.  This 
completes  the  outgoing — the  incoming 
route  may  be  a  repeat,  or  by  rail  direct  to 
Toronto  and  home  by  cars,  Hudson  steam- 
ers, or  steamer  and  rail.  The  fare  all  told 
is  less  than  $35,  and  $50  more  should  pro- 
vide both  food  and  shelter.  ' 


WORKS  ALL  DAY 
And  Studies  at  Night  on  Grape-Nuts  Food. 


Some  of  the  world's  great  men  have 
worked  during  the  day  and  studied  eve- 
nings to  fit  themselves  for  greater  things. 
But  it  requires  a  good  constitution  generally 
to  do  this. 

A  Ga.  man  was  able  to  keep  it  up  with 
ease  after  he  had  learned  the  sustaining 
power  of  Grape-Nuts,  although  he  had 
failed  in  health  before  he  changed  his  food 
supply.     He  says: 

"Three  years  ago  I  had  a  severe  attack  of 
stomach  trouble  which  left  me  unable  to 
eat  anything  but  bread  and  water. 

"The  nervous  strain  at  my  office  from  6 
A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.  and  improper  food  caused 
my  health  to  fail  rapidly.  Cereals  and  so- 
called  "Foods"  were  tried  without  benefit 
until  I  saw  Grape-Nuts  mentioned  in  the 
paper. 

"In  hopeless  desperation  I  tried  this  food 
and  at  once  gained  strength,  flesh  and  appe- 
tite. I  am  now  able  to  work  all  day  at  the 
office  and  study  at  night,  without  the  nerv- 
ous exhaustion  that  was  usual  before  I  tried 
Grape-Nuts. 

"It  leaves  me  strengthened,  refreshed, 
satisfied;  nerves  quieted  and  toned  up,  brain- 
waste  restored,  and  intellect  brightened.  I 
would  have  been  a  living  skeleton,  or  more 
likely  a  dead  one  by  this  time,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Grape-Nuts."     "There's  a  reason." 

Name  given  by  the  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 
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This  Company  has  been  engaged  in  the  several  MINOR  MISCELLANEOUS 
LINES  of  insurance  for  over  THIRTY  YEARS,  and  has  built  up  gradually 
and  prudently  A  VERY  LARGE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  BUSINESS.  Its 
annual  income  from  premiums  is  over  SIX  MILLIONS  of  dollars.  Its  busi- 
ness is  protected  by  assets  of  over  SEVEN  AND  ONE-HALF  MILLIONS, 
including  an  unearned  premium  reserve  of  nearly  THREE  AND  ONE-HALF 
MILLIONS  of  dollars,  and  a  special  reserve  against  contingent  claims  of 
over  ONE  AND  ONE-HALF  MILLIONS.  It  has  paid  over  TWENTY-SIX 
AND  ONE-HALF  MILLIONS  to  its  policy-holders  for  LOSSES.  Its  constant 
effort  is  to  give  its  clients  not  only  INSURANCE  indemnity,  but  prompt  and 
effective  INSPECTION  and  ADJUSTING  SERVICES. 

INSURANCE  THAT  INSURES 


CAPITAL,  $1,000,000.00 


<tllRPI  ll<5     '  ^TOrKS     ANp    Bonds    Valckd     at  i 
ounrL.ua   -j  Market  Hid  Pricks,  Dsc.  31,  1907  f 


$1,013,400.24 


DIRECTORS 


DUM0NT  CLARKE 
WM.  P.  DIXON 
ALFRED  W.  H0YT 


GEO.  B.  IDE  WM.  J.  MATHES0N 

W.  G.  LOW  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR 

J.  G.  McCULLOUGH  HENRY E.  PIERREPONT 

GEO.  F.  SEWARD 


ANTON  A.  RAVEN 

JOHN  L.  RIKER 

W.  EMLEN  ROOSEVELT 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 

Agents  in  all  considerable  towns. 


/  Will  Make 
You  Prosperous 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious,  write 
me  today.   No  matter  where  you  live  or 
what  your  occupation,  1  teach  you  the  Real 
Estate  business  by  mail;  appoint  you 
Special  Representative  of  my  Compa- 
ny in  your  town;  start  you  in  a  prof- 
itable  business  of  your  own,  and 
help  you  make  big  money  at  once. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  men  with- 
out capital  to  become  independent  t' 
for  life.  Full  particulars  free. 
Write  today.  Address  Dept.  V.  n.  j.j 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE 
REALTY   COMPANY. 

WASHINOTON,  D.C. 


,IWJ|J!,|JU|.'|JM|.U' 
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|W|  ON  E Y  deposited  with  this  ir 
^**    tion  is  secured  by  first  mort 


mstitu- 
ortgages 
on  real  estate  and  guaranteed  by  our 
capital  and  surplus.  Please  write  for 
our  booklet  "F"  which  explains  our 
Certificates  of  Deposit. 
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*OiTiUSUliriusj30o.ooo;oSi  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
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SEE  THAT  CLIP? 


FACSIMILE 


qiHE  NIAGARA  CLIP  holds  se- 
1  curely  from  the  thinnest  sheet 
of  paper  up  to  %  in.  in  thickness, 
and  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again.  Better  than  pins  for  filing 
letters,  records,  cards,  etc.  Avoid 
unsightly  pinholes  in  attaching 
second     letters,     business     cnrds. 

checks,  drafts,  invoice*,  etc.  Put  up  in  boxes  of  100  es- 
pecially for  desk  convenience.  Sample  box  15c  .postpaid., 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


_  'Guaranteed 

Wttntitf* 

Certificate 


S3S- 

February    ■  • 

dggpr 
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Are  Your  Savings  Safe  from  Yourself? 


Impulsive  investments  make  poor  men. 
Ready  money  spends  itself.  You  should 
put  away  $5,000  or  more  that  you  can- 
not spend  without  trouble  and  thought. 
It  should  be  safe  and  it  should  not  be  idle. 
$500  Guaranteed  First  Mortgage  Certifi- 
cates meet  all  of  these  requirements — 
Interest  4/4%-  Buy  one  or  more  as  you 
are  able. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet 


TiTiI  GUARANTeEandTRUST  C9 

Capital  and    Surplus  $12,000,000. 


I    BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


175  REMSEN  ST. 

BROOKLYN 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Free 
Sample 


We  Want  every  man  who  is 
tired  of  patching  and  repair- 
ing an  ordinary  garden  hose 
to  send  at  once  for  this  free 
inspection-sample  of 

/^REENLEAF 

i"w    LONG  LIFE 

VJarden  hose 

We  want  you  to  see  with  your 
own  eyes — and  test  with  your  own 
fingers — the  actual  construction, 
strength  and  quality  a  hose  has  to 
have  to  last  many  years  without 
repairs — 

That's  our  reason  for  sending 
you  this  free  sample. 

Write  for  it.  Compare  it  with  any  hose. 
Test  the  toughness  of  its  live  rubber  walls. 
Cut  it  apart  with  your  knife.  Try  to  tear 
just  one  of  its  four  plys  of  tight,  strong 
fabric.  This  is  the  only  way  you  can  get 
at  the  absolute  facts  about  hose,  and 
understand  for  yourself  why  GREEN- 
LEAP"  HOSE  never  springs  leaks  from  the 
surging  of  water  pressure,  never  peels, 
rots  or  bursts  like  ordinary  garden  hose. 

GREENLEAF  LONG  LIFE  GARDEN  HOSE  is 
sold  m  the  best  hardware  stores  at  20c.  per  foot.  If 
your  dealer  can't  supply  you.  we  will  fill  your  order 
direct,  express  prepaid,  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Only  our  absolute  knowledge  thai  CREENLEAF 
HOSE  It  the  hat  made  permits  us  lo  send  you  the 
free  sample  thai  you  may  prooe  il  lo  yourself  before 
you  buy.  Instructions  for  interesting  tests  with 
sample.  Write  today  and  mention  your  hardware 
dealer's  name.     Jlddreis  Dpi.    15 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO. 

JEANNETTE,  PA. 

Water  Supply   9  for  Country  Houses. 
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>icnic  Time  is  Near 

No  other  basket  like  this  Ilawkeyc  Refrig- 
erator Basket  for  outings.  Keeps  contents 
cool  on  hottest  ilays.  A  piece  of  ice  in  the 
Ice  compurtment  lasts  21  hours. 


HAWKEYE 


Refrigerator 
BASKETS 

firr  built  oi  t  itt.in  n  |th  lining 
of    run  DTI "  <     in-  i.il    - 
kacp  i  le  hi  ud  felt 

kmu   prevents  licit  pcnrtr:it* 

lag.   Piping  ■found  IM  roakM 
el  alr-tlffht.    All  sl/cs. 

nii  .  itlc.il  for 
Ughl   housekeeping,     Ask 

ymir     fj|    LU  I     fi   r     .v     I  lftWB> 

eye    Refrfgeratoff     Baaket« 

r  Irrr  descrip- 

booklet*      Clvaa  dainty 

BURLINGTON  rHSKFT  CO. 

2.S.S  Main  St.,  Burlington,  I.i. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

Sometimes. 

By  Thom  \  s  S  Jonbs. 

ago 
He  some  I  me 

A  little  lad  with  face  aglow — 
The  lad  I  used  to  be. 

And  yet  he  smiles  so  wistfully. 

Once  he  has  crept  within 
I  think  that  he  still  hopes  to  see 

The  man  I  might  have  been' 

—  The  WindsdY  Magazine  (London). 


Passage. 

By  Richard  lb  Gallibnne. 

I  saw  a  Rose  in  my  garden  blowing — 
I  said.  "O  Rose,  where  art  thou  going'" 
Answered  the  Rose     "Where  the  stream  is  flowing. 
And  all  the  winds  of  the  world  are  blowing. — 
Where  thou  thyself  art  also  going." 

"Rose,"  said  I.  "will  it  come  to  pass. 
When  your  petals  fall  upon  the  grass, 
That  you  some  dewy  morn  again 
Will  press  your  cheek  at  my  window-pane?" 
The  Rose's  answer  was,  "Alas!" 

-Harper' s  Magazine  (June). 


The   Battle-ships  Are  Coming. 

By  W   G.  Shepard. 

The  battle  ships  are  coming!    The  fleet  is  under  sail; 

The  bloodhounds  of  the  ocean  have  taken  to  the  trail ; 

They  are  chasing  down  the  courses  where  the  Forty- 
niners  went, 
i'he  blue  path  breaks  to  whiteness  where  their  i 
take  the  scent 

They're  coming,  boys,  they're  coming,  and  the  pack 

is  good  ti  i 
As  it  races  down   the  speedway  of  the  south  wind 
blowing  free , 

The  Horn  is  fat  behind  it.   hark1    the  bugle's  sound- 
ing clear. 

Let    the    Western    coastline  answer    with  a    million 
throated  chee 

have  come  from  loosened  tether  on  a  far  free- 
footed  quest, 
From  an  era  that  is  passing,  to  a  future  dimly  gu< 
They  have  tell   the   primal  passion  to  roam  where 
ei 
nted  mighty  hunting,  these  "Huskies" 
of  the  si 

For  they  come  where  waits  the  tut  vie  on  the  threshold 
0i   t  he  world. 

Where   the    Earth's   mosl    potent    banners  shall  to- 
morrow be  unfu  i  '■ 

To  a  theater  of  action   where  the   play  shall   run   its 

length. 
Where  the  destiny  of  strength 

w  itli  st  length. 

They  are  actors  in  a  drama  that  may  picture  peace 

or  war. 

Thej   are  factors  in  a  pi  oving  fast 

and 
Their,  to  h  cint  th( 

the  o<  can  way  • 
Theirs,  pen  linn  e,  to  convo;  ice  of 

coming  daj  ■ 

Then  lit    \o    i      ,,i   i 

i  In  er; 
Send  the  ei  hoc    rolling    eav  i  waiting 

ii Id  to  hei 
Mayhap  a  tho  of  the  epochs  yet  to  be 

Ac  breaking  through   the  offing  with  the  e  watch 

d  Ig  .  of  the  I  e.i 
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Avoid  Adulterated 
Paint 

At  a  time  when  so  many  prod- 
ucts for  use  in  and  about  the 
home  are  more  or  less  adulter- 
ated, there  is  a  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  it  is  possible  and 
easy  to  avoid  adulterated  paint. 
Simply  examine  the  White 
Lead  and  Linseed  Oil  before 
they  are  mixed  into  paint. 

White  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil,  when  pure, 
make  that  old  and  proved  paint  of  whose  ex- 
cellence and  peculiar  qualities  all  other  paint 
products  are  imitations. 

We  guarantee  the  purity  of  all  our  White 
Lead— simply   look    for    the    Dutch    Boy 
Painter 
trade- 
mark on 
the  keg 
More- 
over, the 
White 
Lead 
may  be 
tested  by 
each  pur- 
chaser 

for  himself— we  pay  for  the 
testing    instrument     and 
send  instructions  fret.    A«k 
for  Test  Equipment  (R) 

National  Lead  Company 

In  whiohtver  of  the  follow- 
ing cities   is    nearest    you 

New  York,      Boston,      Buffalo. 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
St.  Louis,    Philadelphia  (John 
T.   Lewis  &    Bros.   Co.), 
Pittsburgh  (National 
Lead&  Oil  Co. 


FULL  WEIGHT  KEGS 

The  Dutch  Boy  Painter  on  a 
keg  guarantees  not  only  pur- 
ity, but/u/t  weight  of  White 
Lead.  Our  packages  are  not 
weighed  with  the  contents; 
each  keg  contains  the  amount 
of  White  Lead  designated  on 
the  outside. 


Bl  VMVCD  >c*sv  TOLIEE  CTHEE  BELLS 
•-  ¥  nri  T  ei\  /2§ft  sweeteb  hcbe  dub- 
Church  &  School  ^&L&gS&ffi& 
lEHiULiJS-^^  TELLS  WHY. 

Write  to  Blymyer  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


FOOT-EASE 

to   Your  Shoes 


•aise.  ii  iionder  for 
relieves  painful,  swol- 
nervous  feet,  and  in- 
*  stini:  out  of  oorni 
I  I'm  tin"  grenteat 
over]  of  I  lie  nice. 
Me  makes  tight-fit!  uik 

<>r  new  BAoea  feel  ensy.  It  is  H  cer- 
tain relief  for  Ingrowing  nails,  sweat 
Ins,  callous  and  hot,  tired,  aching 
feet.  We  have  over  80.COO  test  i  menials. 
Till  IT  TO-»AT.  Sold  lo  all 
Druggists  and  Shoe  Stores.  '.Tk\  l»o 
not  iieeo|>l  n ii >  niiIikI  It  utc.  Sent 
h>  mail  for  9Bo    in  stamps. 

PPPP  TRIAL  PACKAGE. 

la  C  mmm  Also  Free  sample,  ft  lie 
FOOT     RASB        Solitary     «'OK\ 
PAU|I  new  invention.     Aililress 

a]  i  IN  B.  OLMSTED,  Le  Boy,  N   5 
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Lift  up,  lift  up  your  voices,  let  the  sounding  chorus 

ring! 
I^et  the  Golden  Gates  of  Welcome  to  the  sailors  open 

swing; 
The  West  is  giving  greeting  in  the  name  of  coming 

years — 
Now,  hail  your  own  Armada  with  the  salvos  of  your 

cheers. 

— The  Everett  (Wash.)  Daily  Herald  (May  20). 


The   Hidden   Threshold. 

By  Charles  Buxton  Going. 

Within  the  shadowed  Under  Land 
Two  figures  met,  and  for  a  space 

Each  held  the  other  by  the  hand — 
Each  looked  into  the  other':   lace. 

Then  he  who  last  had  entered,  brake 
His  clasp,  and  stood  in  sudden  fear, 

And,  as  he  made  The  Sign,  he  spake: 
"You  are  my  friend  who  died  last  year' 

"Yea,  truly,  I  am  ho  who  died; 

Why  do  you  quail?"  the  other  said 
"I  do  not  know,"  the  first  replied, 

"But  I  have  always  feared  the  dead. 

"I  feared  their  hands  were  cold  and  thin, 
Their  ghosts  like  pallid  flame  would  shine. 

But  now  I  see  I  erred  therein — 
Your  body  seems  alike  to  mine." 

The  other  heard  him  to  the  end; 

Then,  very  pitiful,  he  said: 
"Nay — fear  the  dead  no  more,  dear  friend; 

Did  you  not  know  you,  too,  are  dead?" 

— Everybody's  Afagazine  ( June). 


PERSONAL 

Governor  Johnson's  Early  Days. — The  early 
struggles  of  Governor  Johnson,  the  Democratic  pres- 
idential possibility,  for  an  education  were  almost  as 
strenuous  as  were  those  of  Lincoln  and  Garfield.  His 
father  went  to  a  drunkard's  grave,  and  his  mother 
was  thus  forced  to  take  in  washing  to  support  her 
family.  In  telling  of  the  future  Governor's  part  in 
these  early  days,   a  writer  in  The  Home  Herald  says: 

Day  after  day,  in  good  weather  and  bad,  Johnnie's 
thin,  little,  boyish  figure  was  to  be  seen  upon  the 
streets  of  the  village  as  he  carried  the  clothes  on  his 
cart  or  sled  to  and  from  his  mother's  home.  In  her 
later  years  his  mother  could  not  talk  about  her  boy 
without  the  tears  coming  to  her  eyes.  He  had  worked 
so  hard  to  help  her,  and  with  never  a  word  of  com- 
plaint. Often,  she  said,  she  had  had  to  send  him 
out  into  the  snow  with  a  blanket  pinned  around  his 
shoulders  because  he  had  no  coat. 

During  these  early  years  John  was  still  in  school, 
but  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old  he  decided  he 
could  not  allow  his  mother  to  work  so  hard  any  longer. 
Accordingly  he  came  home  one  Friday  afternoon, 
stacked  his  books  away,  and  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  work.  Then  occurred  the  first  conflict 
between  the  strong  will  of  the  woman  and  the  no  less 
strong  will  of  the  son.  She  would  never  consent  that 
her  boy's  education  should  be  finished  thus  almost 
as  soon  as  it  had  been  begun.  But  she  did  consent 
finally,  for  he  forced  her  to  it.  And  a  week  later  he 
brought  home  his  first  wages  of  three  dollars,  ami 
proclaimed  himself  from  that  time  forth  the  head  and 
the  support  of  the  family. 

Those  were  somewhat  bitter  years.  The  Johnsons 
might  have  had  charity,  but  they  would  not.  Nor 
would  they  run  in  debt.  People  remember  how,  even 
after  John  had  begun  to  sing  in  the  Presbyterian 
choir,  he  wore  his  old  alpaca  coat  up  there  before 
the  whole  congregation,  summer  and  winter,  because 
he  had  no  other,  and  he  would  not  buy  until  he  could 
pay.  Three  times  death  came  to  the  family,  and 
after  each  little  body  had  been  laid  away,  John  dried 
his  tears  and  pitched  in  the  harder  to  meet  the  added 
expense.  And  his  mother,  tho  thankful  for  the 
friendships     which     prompted     them,    nevercheless 


s200%  Six  Months 
from  20  Hens 

TO  the  average  poultryman  that  would  seem  impossible,  and  when 
we  tell  you  that  we  have  actually  done  a  #500.00  Poultry  business 
with  20  hens  on  a  corner  in  the  city  garden  30  feet  wide  by  40 
feet  long  we  are  simply  stating  facts.  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
get  such  returns  by  any  one  of  the  systems  of  poultry  keeping 
recommended  and  practiced  by  the  American  people,  still  it  is  an  easy 
matter  when  the  new  PHILO  SYSTEM  is  adopted. 


The  Tliilo  System  Is  Unlike  All  Other 
Ways  of  Keeping  Poultry 

and  in  many  respects  is  just  tho  reverse,  accomplish- 
ing things  in  poultry  work  that  have  always  been 
considered  impossible,  and  getting  unheard  of  results 
that  are  hard  to  believe  without  seeing  ;  however,  the 
facts  remain  the  same  and  we  can  prove  to  you  every 
word  of  the  above  statement. 

The  New  System  Covers  All   Branches  of 
the  Work  Necessary  for  Success, 

from  selecting  the  breeders  to  marketing  the  prod- 
uct. It  tells  how  to  get  eggs  that  will  hatch,  how 
to  hatch  nearly  every  egg  and  how  to  raise  nearly 
all  the  chicks  hatched.  It  gives  complete  plans  in 
detail  how  to  make  everything  necessary  to  run  the 
business  and  at  less  than  half  the  cost  required  to 
hindle  the  poultry  business  in  any  other  manner. 
There  is  nothing  complicated  about  the  work,  and 
any  man  or  woman  that  can  handle  a  saw  and  ham- 
mer can  do  the  work. 

Two  Pound  Broilers  in  flight  Weeks 

are  raised  in  a  space  of  less  than  a  square  foot  to  the 
broiler  without  any  loss  and  the  broilers  are  of  the 
vrr\  best  quality,  bringing  here,  three  cents  per 
pound  above  the  highest  market  price. 

Our  Six  Months  Old  Pullets  Are  Laying  at 
the  Rate  of  24  liggs  Each  per  Month 

in  ,1  space  of  two  square  feet  for  each  bird.  No 
green  cut  bone  of  any  description  is  fed,  and  the  food 
us.'. I  is  inexpensive  as  compared  with  food  others  are 
using. 

Our  new  book,  the  I'll  1 1 o  System  of  Progres- 
sive Poultry  Keeping,  gives  full  particulars  re- 
garding these  wonderful  discoveries  with  simple,  easy 
to  understand  directions  that  are  right  to  the  point, 
and  15  pages  of  illustrations  showing  all  branches  of 
the  work  from  start  to  finish 

Don't  Let  the  Chicks  Die  iu  the  Shell 

One  of  our  secrets  of  success  is  to  save  all  the  chick- 
ens that  are  fully  developed  at  hatching  time,  whether 
they  can  crack  the  shell  or  not.  It  is  a  simple  trick 
and  believed  to  be  the  secret  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians 
and  Chinese  which  enabled  them  to  sell  the  chicks  at 
10  cents  a  doz^n. 

Chicken  Peed  at  15  Cents  a  Bushel 

Our  book  tells  how  to  make  the  best  green  food  with 
but  little  trouble  and  have  a  good  supply  any  day  in 
the  year,  winter  or  summer.  It  is  just  as  impossible 
to  get  a  large  ent;  yield  without  green  food  as  it  is  to 
keep  a  cow  without  hay  or  fodder. 


Our  New  Brooder  Saves  Two  Cents  on 
Each  Chicken 

No  lamp  required.  No  danger  of  chilling,  over- 
heating or  burning  up  the  chickens  as  with  brooders 
using  lamps  or  any  kind  of  fire.  They  also  keep  all 
lice  off  the  chickens  automatically  or  kill  any  that 
may  be  on  when  placed  in  the  brooder.  Our  book 
gives  full  plans  and  the  right  to  make  and  use  them. 
One  can  be  easily  made  in  an  hour  at  a  cost  of  25  to 
50  cents. 

A  FEW  TESTIMONIALS 

Your  system  of  poultry  keeping  should  appeal  to  all 
poultrymen.  The  advantages  of  your  system  are 
many,  and  the  quality  of  the  large  flock  of  poultry 
you  have  raised  on  your  city  lot  is  the  best  evidence 
of  its  success. 

Geo.  L.  Harding,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Valley  Falls,  N.  Y.Sept.  5,1907. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  spend  a  week  in  Elmira  dur- 
ing August,  during  which  time  I  saw  the  practical 
working  of  thePhifo  S.vstem  of  Poultry  Keeping,  and 
was  surprised  at  the  results  accomplished  in  a  small 
corner  of  a  city  yard.  "Seeing  is  believing"  they 
say.  and  if  I  had  not  seen,  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
believe  that  such  results  could  have  followed  so  small 
an  outlay  of  space,  time  and  monev. 

1  Rev.)  W.  W.  Cox. 

Windsor,  Vt.,  March  8,  190s. 
I  consider  the   one  dollar   I   invested   in   the   Philo 
System.  Poultry  Review  and  American  Poultry  Advo- 
cate the  best  investment  for  the  money  I  ever  made. 

Robert  L.  Patrick. 

Jacobs  Creek.  Pa. 
I  received  the  Philo  System  Hook  mailed  to  my 
home  address,  Beechtree,  Pa.  I  am  highly  pleased 
with  it,  and  am  anxious  to  spread  the  good  news  as  far 
as  I  can.  I  am  a  preacher  of  the  gospei  engaged  by 
the  Baptist  Association  to  do  Evangelistic  work.  I 
am  on  the  road  all  the  time,  have  about  14  days  in 
each  town.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  hen  and 
will  do  all  I  can  to  help  the  other  fellow  to  know  how. 
and  to  spread  the  good  tidings  received  in  the  Philo 
System.  'Rev.)  F.  B.  Williams. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTION  OFFER  By  special 

arrange- 
ment we  are  able  to  give  for  only  $1X0  the  book,  with 
the  right  to  use  all  plans. 

One  year's  subscription  to  Poultry  Review.  A 
monthly  paper  for  utility  breeders.  One  year's  sub- 
scription to  the  American  Poultry  Advocate. 

Upon  receipt  of  SI. (10  you  will  get  the  book  by  return 
mail  and  jour  subscriptions  will  start  at  once. 

Copy  of  the  Philo  System  hook  and  a  year's 
subscription  to  Poultry  Revitw  and  the 
American   Poultry  Advocate,  all  for  SI. 


« 


AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  240  Hogan  Block,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 

$5  press  prints  cards,  labels,  etc.      Circular, 
book,   newspaper  press,  $18.      Money  saver, 
"  maker.     All  easy,  rules  sent.    Write  factory 
for  preBS  catalog,  tvpe,  paper,  etc. 

till;    PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


SQUAB 


BOOK 
FREE 


Send   for  our  handsome  190S  Fre« 
Book,   telling   how   to    make 

breeding  squabs.      We  wen-  fir»t, 
^our    birds    were  largest  and  out- 
sell all  others.       Our  n ■■ 
are  widely  followed. 
PLYMOUTH  ROOK  StJUAB  CO.,  162  Howard  Street,  Melrose,  Mam. 
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"A  Rich  Library  of   Thought— A  Treasure  of   Great  Value." 

"  This  entire  volume  is  a  thesaurus  of  wise  utterances.     Here  is  a  rich  library  of  thought. 

■worth  reading,  studying,  becoming  saturated  with.     The  book 
is  a  treasure  of  great  value." — Michigan  Christian  Advocate. 

Jeffersonian  Cyclopedia 

Including  all  of  the  important  writings  and 
utterances  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  arranged  under 
subjects,  in  alphabetical  order  and  thoroughly 
indexed — 9,228  extracts.  Compiled  by  J.  P.  Foley 

"  The  cyclopedia  is  a  model  of  selection  and  classification,  and  can  be 
heartily  commended  His  noblest  thoughts  and  most  convincing  arguments 
will  be  found  in  this  volume." — The  Sun,  Baltimore. 

Ten  Beautiful  Illustrations.  Cloth,  8vo,  1,031  pp.,  $7.50 ;  Sheep,  $10  ;  y2  Morocco,  $12.50  ;  Morocco,  $15. 

FVNK    <a    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    PVBLISHERS,    NEW    YORK 
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to  keep  your  will,  your  deeds  and  mort- 
gages, your  stocks  and  bonds,  or  your 
private  papers  and  letters  in  a  bureau 
drawer  or  an  old  trunk  when  you  can  send 
them  to 

THES/IFLSTPLflCE 
•INTBEWORLD- 

at  trifling  expense  ? 

The  United  States  Government's 
Registered  Mail  Service  puts  the  larg- 
est and  strongest  safe  deposit  vaults  in  the 
world  next  door  to  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  country.  Safe  Deposit  By  Mail  is 
absolutely  safe — convenient  — inexpensive. 

Write  for  the  book  on  the  safeguarding  of 
property     It  is  interesting     You  need  it. 

CARNEGIE  SAEE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

Trinity  Building,  New  York 


Strong  Arms 

For    1  UC  ,n  stamps  or  coin 

I  will  send  as  long  as  they  last,  one  of  my 
charts  >howing  exercises  that  will  quickly 
iniiiii  up  Nhouldi  r>.  :ii-iii"..  forearmn, 
null  tin  mis  without  any  apparatus.  Xhns 
an-  beautifully  illustrated  withtwenty half- 
tone <  uts.     Regular  price,  26  cents. 

PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 
41  I : , i .  l. .  .  I : I . I u- .  no  Wi-nt+'-Id  St.,  B.Y.  City 


declined  always  the  offers  of  charity  with  the  remarks, 
thank  you.  my  son  will  pay." 
And  John  grew  and  increased  in  knowledge  and  in 
the  respect  of  the  community.  After  a  time  he  left 
the  grocery' -store,  where  he  had  first  worked,  and 
entered  the  drug-store  of  Henry  Jones.  This  gave 
him  the  advantage  of  added  pay  and  the  chance  to 
mingle  with  the  wiseacres  of  the  village  as  they  came. 
in  the  long  winter  evenings  to  discuss  the  affairs  ol 
church  and  state  around  the  drug-store  stove. 

Often  in  these  early  days  there  came  the  desire  to  , 
leave  his  home  town  and  go  out  into  the  world,  where 
success  seemed  easier.  When  he  was  twenty-one  he 
yielded  to  this  desire,  and  went  down  into  Iowa  to 
work  on  a  railroad.  While  he  was  away  things  were 
happening  in  his  native  town,  St.  Peter.  We  read 
further: 

There  was  in  the  village  at  that  time  a  Republican 
paper  called  The  Tribune;  and  just  before  Johnson's 
departure  a  Democratic  paper,  The  Herald,  was 
started  by  a  man  named  Perry.  The  Tribune  was  a 
weekly;  the  other  appeared  semioccasionally,  when- 
ever Perry  was  sober  enough  to  get  it  out.  Later, 
Blackstone  and  Essler  purchased  the  Herald,  but 
Blackstone  was  a  consumptive  and  had  to  leave  St. 
Peter  for  a  warmer  climate.  Essler  was  a  practical 
printer,  not  an  editor,  and  the  Democrats  of  the  town 
were  anxious  to  have  some  one  associated  with  him 
who  could  hold  up  the  editorial  end.  Almost  without 
discussion  it  was  determined  that  Johnson  was  the 
man  for  the  place.  He  was  a  Republican  at  this 
time,  and  had  never  had  newspaper  experience.  But 
they  sallied  forth  and  brought  him  home  and  in- 
stalled him  as  editor  and  part  owner  of  the  St.  Peter 
Herald.  .  .  .  The  editorship  of  the  Herald  was  a 
position  for  which  Johnson  proved  admirably 
adapted.  No  paper  in  St.  Peter  before  or  since  was 
ever  read  as  was  The  Herald  while  he  was  editor.  It 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  put  forth  the  fruit  of  his 
own  reading  and  experience.  One  who  goes  through 
the  files  of  the  paper  can  not  but  be  struck  with  the 
quality  of  the  work  wnich  he  turned  out.  .  .  .  No- 
where were  his  efforts  more  appreciated  than  at  the 
banquet  of  the  State  Editorial  Association.  It  came 
to  be  the  regular  custom  to  have  John  Johnson  slated 
for  a  toast  to  the  ladies  on  these  occasions,  and  as 
one  of  the  members  exprest  it  to  me,  "He'd  simply 
paralyze  'em."  When  they  got  ready  to  elect  him 
president  he  was  ready  for  the  place.  And  he  made 
the  best  one  they  had  ever  had. 

It  was  during  his  presidency  that  the  World's  Fair 
took  place,  and  the  Minnesota  Editorial  Association 
went  in  a  body  to  visit  the  fair  and  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  Minnesota  Building.  Governor  Van 
Sant,  now  Senator  and  a  sturdy  Republican,  was  to 
do  the  trick  but  he  missed  his  train.  The  Governor 
failed  to  arrive,  but  Johnson  was  there,  and  if  his 
friends  insisted,  why,  he  was  willing,  not  to  say  happy, 
to  oblige.  His  friends  did  insist,  and  Johnson  did 
dedicate  the  building,  to  the  manifest  satisfaction  of 
the  Editorial  Association  and  the  great  disgust  of 
Governor  Van  Sant.  Afterward,  when  the  editors 
went  home  and  wrote  the  occurrence  up,  with  many 
sly  allusions  to  "Governor"  Johnson,  the  disgust  of 
Governor  Van  Sant  waxed  even  greater. 

II is  popularity  among  the  country  editors  was  a 
mere  ripple  to  the  great  reservoir  of  good  feeling 
which  he  was  storing  up  for  himself  in  St.  Peter. 
He  was  looked  upon  as  a  leader  in  every  event  of 
local  importance,  and  any  social  occasion  would  have 
been  a  failure  without  his  presence  Hut  none  failed, 
for  he  attended  them  all.  In  a  village  of  the  size  of 
St.  Peter  the  social  life  centers  largely  around  the 
church  and  lodge  Johnson  was  prominent  in  both. 
PlOm    his    boyhood    he    had    been   a    member   of    the 

ian  Church,  and  as  he  came  to  manhood  he 
joined  the  Ma  oni    the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Elks, 

and  the   Woodmen,  one  alter  another. 

In  the  work  of  the  lodges  it  became  the  common 
thing  to  load  the  public  speaking  upon  him.  In  con- 
ventions where  addresses  weie  to  be  made  and  in 
addresses  of  welcome  to  visiting  delegations  he  was 
always    the    chl  >j     the  St.    Peter 

brotht  Residents  of  the   village  remember 

tl.uK    ..in-   memorial  address  which  he  gave  in 

St.  Peter  before  a  large  convocation  of  the  Knights 
There  for  the  in  .t  time,  ..    bis  fellow   town. men  lis 

tened  to  his  eulogy  of  the  dead,  they  realized  that 
their  John  was  in  truth  an  orator  of  the  first  rank 
and  a  man  wli.  -    had  onlv   just  begun. 


THE  COOKING  SCHOOL 


Best  Chefs  and  Cooks  say  it 
is  the  secret  of  their  success 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

The    original  Worcestershire 


It  gives  a  delightfully  appetizing 
flavor  to  all  Soups,  Gravies  and 
Stews,  and  is  the  ideal  sauce  for 
Steaks,  Roast  Meats,  Fish,  Salads 
and  Rarebits. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  N.Y. 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated)  ***  + 
by  William  H.  Walling,  AM '. ,  M  D.%  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume; 

Knowledge  a  Young  M;m  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  Hi»  Sob. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Shoi  Id  Have. 
Blah    Cloth    Rinding,    Full    Gold    Stamp,    Illnitrat«d,    *2.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  M  and  Table  o  1  Content* 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  Dept.  B.    Phila..  Pa. 


as  Egg  or  Stove  (costing 
i    1 1  \     i  i  • 
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SpenceteHeater 

Requires  attention  but  once  a  day 
in  ordinary  weather,  because  of  its 
practical  magazine  feed. 

Our  free  book  tells  why — and 
other  strong  points  proven  by  20 
years'  success.  If  interested  in  heat- 
ing, you  need  this  book. 

SPENCER  HEATER  CO. 

900  Commonwealth  Building,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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COOL  AS  A    HAMMOCK 
—RESTFUL   AS   A    BED 

Family    Headquarters   for  Summer  Comfort 
and     Repose,    Lounging     and     Sociability 

NARRAGANSETT 

Swinging  Couch  Hammock 

Impossible  to  "spill"  out,  can't  sag,  instantly  ad- 
justable, lasts  a  life-time.  Two  can  lie  on  it,  four 
can  sit — 2}4  feet  wide  by  6  feet  long.  Convenient 
pockets  to  keep  papers  and  books  ready  to  hand. 

Reversible  tufted  mattress  in  red,  green  or  blue 
denim,  with  soft  padding  both  sides,  on  strong 
wooden  frame  in  white  canvas  ends  and  sides,  with 
best  manilla  rope  attached  to  8  suspension  points. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  send 
you  a  hammock  direct  expressage  prepaid.  Money 
returned  if  not  as  represented.  Write  for  literature 
D  and  prices. 

D.  W.  SHOYER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Acme  High  Art  Hammocks 

394  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Can  Live  on  Candy 

Chocolate  Creams  and  Peanuts 
Would  Keep  You  Alive,  says 
Prof.  Olsen. 


Professor  John  C.  Olsen,  Ph.  D., 
United  States  Food  and  Drug  Inspection 
Chemist,  in  his  lecture  on  ' '  Pure  Foods  and 
their  Preparation,"  among  other  things 
said:  "It  was  shown  that  two-thirds  of  a 
pound  of  peanuts  and  two-thirds  of  a  pound 
of  chocolate  creams  contain  sufficient  nour- 
ishment to  feed  an  adult  twenty-four  hours. 
A  diet  of  this  kind  would  not  be  expensive 
compared  with  the  cost  of  other  foods." 


Eat 


WE  HAVE  IT! 

Peanut   Chocolate 

For  Health  &  Strength 
For  Sale  Everywhere 


TOLSTOY'S  PLAYS.  Containing  Leo  Tolstoy's 
great  plays,  "The  Power  of  Darkness."  "The  Fruit 
Distiller  "  and  "  The  Fruits  of  Culture."  (The  second 
volume  of  Tolstoy's  Complete  Works.  Library  Edi- 
tion.) 8vo,  cloth,  half-tone  frontispiece,  262  pages. 
$1.50.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Four-Drawer  Vertical 

LETTER    FILE 


S 


Holds  20,000  Lettebs 

SOLID  OAK 
(Golden  or  Weathered) 
DUST  PROOF 
Roller  Bearings. 
Patent  Follower. 
Legal  andBill  sizes 
proportionately  low 
priced       Send     for 
Catalog  of  Card  In 
Hexes,  Clips,  Postal 
Sc  iles  and    other 
O trice  Devices. 
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2  Drawer  $6.75 
S  Drawer  $9.75 
AI1F.O.II.  Factory 


THE   ffW    MFG.  CO. 


16  Union  Street 


Monroe,   Itlirh. 
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MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Her  Little  Slip.-  Depakting  Guest— "  We've 
had  a  simply  delightful  time!" 

Hostess — "I'm  so  glad.  At  the  same  time  I  re- 
gret that  the  storm  kept  all  of  our  best  people  away." 
— Brooklyn  Life. 

The  Bargain.  Father  liow  do  you  'ike 
your  new  mama,  Elsie?" 

Elsie — "Well,  I  won't  complain  this  time,  if  you 
will  let  me  choose  the  next  one."      Fliegende  Hlaettcr. 


Peggy  and  the  Policeman.—  Peggy — "Was  that 
p'liceman  ever  a  little  baby,  Merten?" 

Merten  —  "Why,  yes,  dear.'' 

Peggy  (thoughtfully) — "I  don't  be 'lieve  I've  ever 
seen  a  baby  p'liceman." — Punch. 


Mid-air  Peril. — Mother  Bird-  "Run  along  and 
play,  now;  but  be  careful  you  don't  get  run  over  by 
any  of  those  flying-machines."-  Mclropol.t  n  Maga- 
zine. 


A     Chance. — Chappie — "Have     a     cigaret,     old 

man?" 

Sapleigh — "No;    I  don't  smoke  fool-killers." 
Chappie — "  Well,  I  don't  blame   you    for  refusing 

to  take  chances." — Chicago  Daily  News. 


He  Knew. — Sentimental  Young  Lady — "Ah, 
Professor!  what  would  this  old  oak  say  if  it  could 
talk?" 

Professor — "It  would  say,  'I  am  an  elm.'  " — 
Fliegende  Blaetter. 


His  Fear. — A  prisoner  at  the  sessions  had  been 
duly  convicted  of  theft,  when  it  was  seen,  on  "prov- 
ing previous  convictions,"  that  he  had  actually  been 
in  prison  at  the  time  the  theft  was  committed.  "Why 
didn't  you  say  so?"  asked  the  judge  of  the  prisoner 
angrily.  "Your  lordship,  I  was  afraid  of  prejudic- 
ing the  jury  against  me." — Exchange. 


She  Knew. —  "I  hear  you  are  going  to  marry 
Charley?"  "Yes;  he  asked  me  last  evening." 
"Let  me  congratulate  you.  Charley  is  all  right. 
He  is  one  of  the  nicest  fellows  I  was  ever  engaged  to." 

— Nashville  American. 

Usually  Both. — A  young  lady  was  recently  visit- 
ing an  editorial  office  and  being  shown  around  by 
the  editor.  Approaching  a  case  of  drawers  uj  on 
one  of  which  was  the  label  "MSS.,"  she  said,  "Now, 
how  would  you  pronounce  that?" 

"Oh!"  said  the  editor,  "sometimes  we  pronounce 
it  muss  and  sometimes  mess." — Lippincott's. 


fheering. — Mother  (in  a  very  low  voice) — 
"Tommy,  your  grandfather  is  very  sick.  Can't  you 
say  something  nice  to  cheer  him  up  a  bit?" 

Tommy  (in  an  earnest  voice) — "  Grandfather, 
wouldn't  you  like  to  have  soldiers  at  your  funeral?" 
— Lippincott's. 

In  Her  Favor. —  First  Little  Girl — "Your 
papa  and  mama  are  not  real  parents.     They  adopted 

you." 

Second  Little  Girl — "Well,  that  makes  it  all 
the  more  satisfactory.  My  parents  picked  me  out, 
and  yours  had  to  take  you  just  as  you  came." — 
Chicago  News. 


FLEISOHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 


Turn  your  back  on 
work    and    worry 

The  joy  ot  living  is  increased  by  the 
delights  of  an  outing  in  (lie  Rockies. 

Turquoise  sky,  bracing  mountain  air, 
marvelous  scenery,  6000  miles  of  trout 
streams.     Nature  is  always  at  her  best. 

Rocky  Mountain 
Limited 

The  finest  one  night  train,  Chicago  to  Colorado  : 
electric  lighted  throughout.  Carries  unique  buffet- 
library-observation  car,  drawing  room  Pullmans 
and  diner.  Anolher  good  train  leaves  Chicago 
111 .32  P.  M.,  carrying  luxurious  compartment  cars 
in  addition  to  standard  Pullmans. 

Our  new   book    "Under  the  Turquoise  Skll 

is  yours  for   the  asking 


Rock 
Island 


^^ 


John    Sebastian 

Passenger  Traffic    Mgr. 

Room  1767 

La  Salle  Station,  Chicago 


TYPEWRITERS  «-"»&» 

All  the  Standard  Machines  Sold  or  Rented  Any- 
where at  ^1<«^  M*fV*8  l'riee§,  allowing  Rental 
to  Apply  »n  Prire.  Shipped  with  privilege  of 
exaiiiiii.it  ion.    £^"\Vrite fur  Illustrated  Catalog  V. 

Typewriter  Emporium,  9'J-94  LabeSt, Chicago 


Everything  a  Catholic 

should  know— is 
told :  Every  ques- 
tion a  Catholic 
may  ask  is  an- 
swered in 

The  Manual 
of  Prayers 

— the  prayer-book  which 
Cardinal  Gibbons  "urges 
all  Catholics  to  use." 

It  is  more  than  a  pray- 
er-book—it is  a  concise 
Catholic  cyclopedia. 
Com  prises  every  practice, 
1  it  1. ritual,  precept. faith, 
hymr.  and  psalm,  to- 
gether with  the  Stations 
<>f  the  Cross.  Introits, 
Collects,  F.pistles  and  Gospels. 
and  Post  Communions  for  all 
Sundays  and  principal  feasts  of 
the  year.  Every  phase  of  human 
lifeeovered— from  Baptism  to  the 
Last  Sacrament.  The  Mass  is  print- 
ed in  plain  typo  for  those  with 
poor  eyesight. 
Very  convenient  in  size,  bound 
in  Turkey  Morocco,  limp  back,  gold  title,  blind 
bands  on  back,  round  corners,  red  under  gold 
edges.  Sent  fur  i  days'  examination. 
(See  coupon.) 

FIIE10  — Interesting  32-page    bro- 
chure, including  Archbishop  Car- 
roll's historic  prayer,  mailed 
for  rive  names  and  addres- 


ses  of    persons    you 
think  would  want 
the    Manual  ^s-  ^ 
of  Pra^crs.    ^,\* 

1>*  ,©*  \*    < 
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lEDUCATIONAL* 


Chicago    Musical    College 

Founded  1867       DR.  F.  Z1EGFELD.  Pres. 

COLLIGli  BUILDING,  202  Michigan  Blvd..  Chicago.  III. 
PuclDg  the  Lake  Front  Park 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  MUSIC 
SCHOOL  OF  ACTING    OPEKA-SCHOOL  OP  EXPRESSION 
MODERN   LANGUAGES 
No  school  of  its  kind  offers  such  comprehensive  ad- 
vantages.    Has  the  strongest  Faculty  ever  assem- 
bled   in    a    College    of    Musical    Learning. 

Investigation  will  demonstrate  the 
'  iority    ojf     tlits     institution, 

43d  SEASON  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  7 

Summer  Session  Opens  June  22 

Catalogue  rjviig  lull  information  nulled  fret  span  application, 
ipllcatlous  for  tbe  46  free  and  L60  partial 
ilpa  will  be  accepted  until  .\iij.r.  ~'9. 


School  of  Music 

Northwestern  University 

A  Dniverait]  Professional  Bchool  for  the  comprehensive 
■tudj  of  practical  and  theoretlcnl  mnsio,  located  In 
Chicago's  most  ;> 1 1  raetive  nabarb.  Certain  courses  include 
literary  studies  In  Oollege  of  Liberal  Arts  or  Academy. 
Public  School  Music  and  Preparatory  Depart  incuts 
lit)  of  26  members,    Catalogue  upon  request. 

P.  C.  Lutkin,  Dean,  Music  Hall,  Evanston,  III. 


\>w   Yobe   2042  Fifth  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Scoville's  School  *l\l\.s 

Classical  School.  .Music.  Art.  Languages,  Advantages  of 
the  city.  Borne  care  and  social  life  Bpeoial  and  regular 
studies  Physical  culture,  riding,  and  out-door  exercise. 
Grjmnaslam.    Annex  in  Paris,    Summer  travel 


Nkw   Voiik.    Uriarcliff  Manor. 

Miss  Knox's  School  for  Girls. 

The  next  school   it*ar  irtii  open  on  itmrsday  the  8th  of 

October.      Terms  11,000  per  year       Address 

Miss  Maiiy  ALIOS  Knox.  Uriarcliff  Manor,  N.  I. 


I  >l\<.    I  oit   A  ■>(   lldiiioit  (Ani'l 

YOU  CAN  FIND  the  SCHOOL  WANTED 

by  writing  BCHOOL  AGKN'OY,  826-41  Park  Row,  New  York 
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CAFE,  convenient  and  profit- 
^    able  banking. 
Please   write   for    our    booklet 
"D"  which  explains  our  plan 


)f  issuing  Certificates  of  Deposit. 


FIRST  TRUST  and  SAYINGS  BANK 

BILLINCS,       MONT 


*3.000TO*10.000raii 

-v  IN  THE  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS 


We  teach  yon  by  inr.il  tn  iry  branch  of  the  Eti  fcl  I  '  ite, 
General  Brokerage,  fend  [ntonnc*  Bntineei  'i"'1 
Appoint1  yon  Special  Repreaenlellveof  tho  .argent 
co-opentlve  reel  «-^t :•  t o  and  tmfanyn*  rninpuny. 
Bxcellenl  opportunities  open  t.>  TOO.  By  on. 
you  r«n  begin  making  money In  afewweekt  without 
Interfering  nrltti  ynnr  preeent occupation  and  with- 
r.ut  nny  InTeetmenl  "f  capital.    Onr  co-operative  do- 

imrtniciit  will  fife  JOH  more  cholee,  unliihlc  prnperty 

to  lirinrllo  than  any  other  Inetltatlan  A  Cinnmrrclal 
Law  i'our«<"  KHVK,  Writ*-  for  US-page  took,  free, 
THECKOHSroniWi,  1609  Ki-»per  Klork,  (  hlr.^e 


The  New  building  Felt 
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N    FELT   maoi   FROM    FLAX    FIBRt) 


TIMES    AS    EFFECTIVE 
AS    BUILDINC    PAPER 

TO  EXCLUDE  COLD,  HEAT  OR   NOISES 

NOT  EXPENSIVE      500  Million   Yards  now  in  use 
sold  by  Hardware  and  Building  Material  Dealers. 

Send  for  FREE  SAMPLE 


WRITE  UNION  FIBRE  CO. 

24  Plbrs  Ave.,  Winona,  Minn. 

THE  IMII1. If  CARE!  COMPACT, 
Distributers,   Ctnslnnatl 

■  \\  irehouoi  i    ii   <il  large 


Dr.  Goodells 

RECENT  BOOKS 

"  Rev  Charles  L.  Goodell,  D.D.,ol  Calvary 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  New  York  City,  is 
one  of  the  most  victorious  pastors  of  the  day,  and 
a  mighty  preacher  of  the  kind  that  attracts,  per- 
suades, prevails,  and  moves  multitudes  to  action." 
—Methodist  Review,  New  York. 

Two  of  his  Recent  Books:— 

PATHWAYS  TO  THE  BEST 

Stirring  Discourses,  of  which  the  keynote 
is— life  is  a  trust  and  each  one  has  a  mission  from 
God.  "The  fruitage  of  his  own  sweet  spirit  and 
ripe  experience. "—Dona  Id  Sage  Mackay,  D.D. 
"  Clear,  interesting, instructive,  inspiring."— J.  Ross 
Stevenson,  D.D.,  New  York.  "  The  marrow  of 
the  Gospel  "— S.  Parkes  Cadman,  D.D. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1.20,  postpaid 

THE    OLD     DARNMAN 

A  Genuine  New  England  Story  that 

has  Called  Forth  Strong  Words 

of  Praise  from  Strong  Men 

Everywhere 

"  It  started  the  tears  as  I  read  it  I  said,  '  Surely, 
true  love  can  never  die  ;  and  this  little  book  certainly 
has  a  most  tender  message  to  many  hearts." — Bishop 
W.  F.  Mallalieu. 

l2mo,  Cloth,  40  cts.,  postpaid 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

44-60  East   Twenty-third   Street,  New  York 


HOW  TO  INVEST  MONEY 

By  GEORGE  GARR  HENRY 
This  new  book  by  a  man  of  large  experience 
as  Vice-President  of  a  savings  investment 
company  analyzes  all  classes  of  safe  invest- 
ments at'tl  points  oaj  their  strong  features. 
i2mo.  Cloth,  75  tails ;  by  mail,  82  cents. 

FUNK    &   WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

44-60  East2'RD  Street,  Nkw  York 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  a8  years. 

At    the    following    Kmmltty    Inmtltulom: 


Urn  |pi  lags,  Art. 
BBS  i  raaalsss, '  ■'•• 

2B80  Sarraaarnto  Ml. 
.  1  ..I 
W..I    lid  ,  '  11,  t  linn. 
Vfaaalnflon,  It.  I    . 

Ill  V  1  .pilot  Hi. 


Unit-Ill. Hi. 
,1.1  iiin.ll  d. 
riftlnB.lil,  I  ml 

Das  Hataasi  I.. 

Inh  Orchard,  k». 

I  1 1  initnn,  Ha.l. 


I'm  (land,  at.. 

1. .  .ml  It. plilv  Alrh., 

J8i  So.  OalUn  A,.. 
Omaha,  >  »".. 

lor.  I  .i,  A  2,'.lh  *•!■. 


llilfTal.,,  n,  t, 

Hhii-  Plain.,  N.  V. 

Urrr  minim,    V  C| 

ran*.  1, 11. 

I'h.i.ii.  ii  1.1..  r... 

Ill  V  llr.i.il  It, 

Itarrishnrr,  fn. 


I'iii.l.ure,  I-... 

I'.'lll  I  llih  A>«. 
Pro.ldnnfi'.   It  .  I. 
Watikraha.  »  1.. 
Toronto,  Unl..  t'.n.s.. 
Wlnnl|trr,  Manitoba. 
".    I  nirl.nil. 


Restricted     by     Policyholders. — "You'll     eon- 
,  tribute  to  the  campaign  fund,  of  course?" 

"Not  this  year."  replied  the  insurance  magnate. 
"Yo  1  see,  the  only  money  I  have  at  command  now 
is  my  own.'     -  I'hiladephila  Public  Ledger. 


Vn  Old  Fa\  write.  "Protessor,"  said  Mrs.  Gas- 
well  to  the  distinguished  musician  who  had  been 
engaged  at  a  high  price  to  entertain  her  guests 
"what  was  that  lovely  selection  you  played  just 
now  ' ' ' 

"That,    madam,"    he    answered,    glaring    at    her, 
'was  an  improvisation." 

All,  \es.  1  remember  now.  I  knew  it  was  an  old 
favorite,  but  I  couldn't  think  of  the  name  of  it  to 
save  me." — Tit  Bits. 


With   the   I  sual  Thanks. 

Editor  Perfect  Ladies  Companion, 

Dear  sir — Would  you  be  good  enough  to  print  the 
enclosed  poem  in  your  esteemed  publication,  at  your 
1:  rates? 

Respectfully,  A.  J.  Poet. 

A.  J.  Poet,  Esq., 

Dear  sir-   I  would  be,  but  the  poem  isn't.    Respect- 
fully, The  Editor—  Judge. 


A  Dutiful  Child. — The  Youngs  had  unexpectedly 
dropt  «n  on  the  Baileys  just  as  dinner  was  about  to 
be  served.  The  hostess,  considerably  disturbed, 
called  her  little  daughter  Helen  aside,  and  explained 
that  there  would  not  be  enough  oysters  to  go  around, 
and  added: 

"Now,  you  and  I  will  just  have  some  of  the  broth, 
and  please  do  not  make  any  fuss  about  it  at  the 
table." 

Little  Helen  promised  to  remember  and  say  noth- 
ing. But,  when  the  oysters  were  served,  Helen  dis- 
covered a  small  oyster  in  her  plate,  which  had  acci- 
dentally been  ladled  up  with  her  broth.  This  puz- 
zled the  little  girl,  as  she  could  not  recall  any  in- 
structions covering  this  contingency.  After  study- 
ing a  few  moments,  she  dipt  the  oyster  up  with  her 
spoon,  and,  holding  it  up  as  high  as  she  could,  piped 
out: 

"Mama,  mama,  shouldn't  Mrs.  Young  have 
this  oyster,  too!" — The  Christian  Register. 


As    You    Like    It. — "What    play    did    you  bee?" 

asked  the  amiable  mistress  of  her  maid,  who  had 
been  taken  by  her  best  young  man  to  the  theater 
the  evening  before. 

"They  didn't  tell  the  name  of  it."  returned  the 
maid.  "It  said  on  the  outside  of  the  theater  that 
it  was  'as  you  like  it,'  and  I  did  like  it.  but  I  don't 
know  the  name." — Catholic  AY;< >s. 


Democracy.  "Johnny"  GotT,  who  was  Roose- 
velt's guide  during  his  Colorado  hint,  is  now  liv- 
ing near  Cody,  Wyo.  One  of  Golf's  neighbors. 
when  contemplating  a  trip  to  Washington  this  win- 
ter, mentioned  the  fact  to  Goff.  "Say,  if  you  go," 
said  the  guide,  generously,  "lemme  know.  I'll  drop 
the  President  a  line  and  have  him  look  you  up." — 
A  rgoiiii  Hi. 

V  New  Kirk  The  street-car  company  had  con- 
cluded to  raise  fares. 

"We're  tired  of  hearing  people  kick  about  beitm 
jammed  in  our  cars."  explained  a  director. 

"Just  as  many  people  will  ride 
"Certainly,    but    they    will    have    a    new    kick 
/  'htladel phia  Ltdger. 


The  Modern  Way.- -"Advertisements  on  the 
icenery!"  exclaimed  the  star.  "That's  carrying 
commercialism  really  too  far." 

"It  isn't  commercialism,"  exclaimed  the  manager 
"We  want  the  scene  to  look  like  a  real  meadow, 
don't  we'"-  Ttt-lW.s. 


The    Whole    ThiiiK.-   "What    part   of   speech    is 
w  oman,1  pa' " 

"Woman  isn't  a  part  of  speech,  my  son.     She's 
the  whole  speech."     Horns  Herald. 


Our  readers  are  askvd  to  mention  TBI  I.itkrakv  DlQUT  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Took    It    Back.     A    very    devout    Presbyterian 

clergyman  in  the  Middle  West  had  just  married  a 
couple,  and,  as  was  his  custom,  offered  a  lcrvcnt 
praye.-.  invoking  the  divine  blessing  upon  them. 
As  they  seemed  to  be  worthy  folk  and  not  overbur- 
dened with  this  world's  goods,  he  prayed,  among 
other  things,  for  their  material  prosperity,  and  be- 
sought the  Lord  to  greatly  increase  the  man's  busi- 
ness, laying  much  stress  on  this  point. 

In  filling  out  the  blanks  it  became  necessary  to 
ask  the  man  his  business,  and,  to  the  minister's  hor- 
ror, he  said.  "I  keep  a  saloon." 

In  celling  the  story  to  his  wife  afterward  the  clergy- 
man said  that  as  he  wrote  down  the  occupation,  he 
whispered: 

"Lord,  you  needn't  answer  that  prayer."  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger. 


How  He  Knew.  Cm  RCH  "That  man  is  an  end- 
seat  hog,  all  right.'' 

Gotham — "How  do  yo  i  know'" 

Church— "Because  he  tried  to  get  the  end  seat 
away  from  me."—  Yonkers  Statesman. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

May  22. — Twenty  peasants  are  hanged  at  Kherson 
for  burning  the  houses  of  landowners. 

May  23. — The  Supreme  Court  in  Leinsic  sets  aside 
the  verdict  convicting  the  Berlin  editor,  Maximil- 
ien  Harden,  of  libeling  Count  von  Moltke,  and 
orders  a  new  trial. 
A  famine  in  British  East  Africa  is  reported  to  have 
resulted  in  the  death  of  more  than  40,000  natives. 

May  24.  —  Pour  revolutionists  are  sentenced  to  death 
at  St    Petersburg. 

May  25. — President  Fallieres  arrives  in  London,  and 
is  welcomed  by  King  Edward  and  a  fleet  of  53 
warships. 

The  will  of  Archibald  Henry  Blount,  leaving 
S4So,ooo  to  Vale  University,  is  admitted  to  pro- 
bate in  London 

Governor  Magoon  orders  that  the  Cuban  provin- 
cial elections  be  held  on  August  1. 

May  26. — The  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  is 
opened  at  Cartago,  Costa  Rica.  Ambassador 
Buchanan  reads  a  dispatch  from  Secretary  Root 
containing  an  offer  of  $100,000  from  Andiew 
Carnegie  to  erect  a  temple  of  peace  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  court. 

May  27. — It  is  reported  from  Berlin  that  a  complete 
agreement  on  Morocco  has  been  reached  between 
France  and  Germany. 

May  28.  —  A  typhoon  at  Hankow,  China,  and  a 
coal-mine  fire  at  Kwang-Li,  cause  the  death  of 
abo.it  2,000  persons. 
A  revolt  is  reported  in  the  Greek  island  of  Lanos, 
tributary  to  Turkey,  the  fighting  has  continued 
for  three  days,  many  lives  have  been  lost,  and 
the  palace  is  in  a  state  of  siege. 


Domestic. 

General. 

May  22. — Governor-General  Smith  calls  an  extra 
session  of  the  Philippine  Assembly  to  force  that 
body  to  complete  its  schedule  of  legislation. 

Governor  John  Sparks,  of  Nevada,  dies  at  his  ranch 
near  Reno. 

May  23. — Sixteen  men  are  seriously  injured  by  the 
300-foot  fall  of  a  giant  airship  which  was  being 
tested  at  Oakland,  California. 
Disastrous  floods,  with  loss  of  life  and  destruction 
of  property,  are  reported  from  Oklahoma  and 
Texas. 

May  26  —The  Methodist  Episcopal  General  Con- 
ference at  Baltimore  completes  the  list  of  bishops 
to  be  elected.  They  are:  William  F.  Anderson, 
New  York,  second  ballot;  John  L.  Nuelsen, 
Berea.  O..  second  ballot;  William  A.  Quayle, 
Chicago,  tenth  ballot;  C.  W.  Smith,  Pittsburg, 
twelfth  ballot ;  Wilson  S.  Lewis,  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
fifteenth  ballot:  Edwin  H.  Hughes,  Greencastle, 
Ind.,  fifteenth  ballot.  Robert  Mclntyre,  Los 
Angeles,  sixteenth  ballot;  Frank  M.  Bristol, 
Washington,  eighteenth  ballot. 

Washington. 

May  22. — A  campaign-contribution  publicity  bill, 
with  an  amendment  providing  for  a  reduction  of 
the  representation  in  Congress  of  States  having 
disfranchisement  laws,  is  passed  by  the  House. 

May  26. — Secretary  Taft  and  William  J.  Bryan  ex- 
change telegrams  manifesting  the  desire  of  each 
for  the  enactment  of  a  campaign-contribution 
publicity  measure. 


A  Remarkable  Test 
That  Proves  the 
Standardization 
of  the 


The  three  Cadillacs 
after  completing  the 

500   mile   final    test. 

Without  doubt  the  severest  test  of  mechanical 
excellence  and  accuracy  to  which  an  automobile  was  ever 
subjected  was  the  recsnt  lnterchangeability  Ter.tin  London, 
made  with  three  10  horse-power  stock  Cadillacs,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Royal  Automobile  Club. 

The  cars  were  completely  dismantled  and  the  parts 
thrown  together  into  one  contused  mass,  from  which  a  dis- 
interested technical  committee  picked  parts  at  random  and 

reassembled  three  "new"  cars.  These  cars  were  then  tested  by  500  miles  continuous 
running,  at  an  average  speed  of  34  miles  an  hour.  When  you  consider  a  variation  of 
one  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  any  vital  part  would  have  meant  failure,  you  will 
appreciate  this  overwhelming  victory  for  Cadillac  skill,  accuracy  and  workmanship. 

With  this  minute  carefulness  of  finish  comes  absolute  dependability  of  service 
and  economy  of  maintenance,  for  the  C  adillac  gives  more  real  travel  and  enjoyment, 
per  dollar  expended,  than  any  other  car  in  the  world.   Send  for  Booklet  No.  23  telling 

"  I  ..re  Truth  About  tha  AutomohUta  and  what  it  Costs  to  IVSaintain  One" 

compiled  from  owners'  sworn  statements,  showing  actual  mileage  and  outlay.  Also 
get  Catalogue  T  23,  describing  Model  T — four  passengers  —  $1,000;  Model  S 
Runabout— $850. 

Prices  include  pair  dash  oil  lamps,  tail  lamp  and  horn. 
CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich.      Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 


Parts  after  dismantling 


sJ 


Dioxo 


THE      ANTISEPTIC      CLEANSER 

FOR  MOUTH,  TEETH  AND  THROAT;  FOR  CUTS,  WOUNDS 
and  burns,  and  unhealthy  conditions  or  injuries,  where  infectious  substances  prevent 
healing.  Dioxogen  contains  only  one  active  ingredient,  oxygen— real  oxygen  that 
can  be  absolutely  identified,  weighed  and  measured,  oxygen  that  bubbles  and  foams 
as  it  works.  Oxygen  is  the  only  workman  in  Dioxogen.  Druggists  everywhere. 
THE    OAKLAND    CHEMICAL    COMPANY        :        :        :        NEW    YORK 


TOLSTOY'S  ESSAYS  AND  LETTERS.  Con- 
taining new  translations  by  Aylmer  Maude,  umc, 
cloth,  372  pages  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


guRBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

Its  aromatic  delicacy  will  surprise  you. 

It  is  the  most  perfect  blend  of  tobacco  you 
ever  put  in  your  pipe — the  highest  class — it 
stands  all  by  itself,  the  KING  of  mixtures. 

A  tobacco  that  your  women  folks  will 
like  to  have  you  smoke  at  home — you  may 
never  have  known  the  luxury  of  a  pipe 
smoke  before. 

SEND    10   CENTS  send^a  sample. 

THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  132  Reade  St.,  New  York 


Land 
Secured 


at  par  in  sums  of  $100,  $ 500  and  #1,000.  Interest 
paid  every  six  months  at  American  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  issued  by  the 

Denver  Reservoir 
Irrigation  Co. 

Mortgages  on  lands  lying  close  to  Denver  are 
deposited  with  the  above 
QFT'ITRfTV  named  Bank  as  collateral 
Odv^UIVll  1  security  to  the  bonds  in  the 
ratio  of  125  to  100.  Also  all 
the  property  of  the  Company, 
estimated  worth 

Two   to   Three 
Million  Dollars 


UNDER 

THE 
BONDS 


Consisting  of  Canals,  Reservoirs,  Sites,  Water 
Rights,  etc. 

Municipal  Bond* 
First  Nafl  Bank  Bldg.  Chicago,  111. 

Fill  out  and  return  this  couponJo-dajr^___ 

Trowbridge  &  Niver  Co.  3 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  illustrated  description  of  6*  Denver 
Reservoir  Irrigation  Co.  Bonds. 


Name 

City State. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Brighton* 

^■^     FLAT  CLASP 

GARTERS 


for    KNEE    or   FULL  LENGTH  DRAWERS 


i  KNEE  DK  WV- 
ERS, 

inds,  i  bafea  >.r  pint  hea  i he 
Besttoweai  h  th  FULL  LENGTH   DRAWERS,  because  patented  Flat  Clasp— flat  a*  a  coin— 
|  pier  close  to  the  leg  and  prevents   ici  dental  unfast 

Best  t"  s/eai  with   ILL  DRAW  EH  b  they  keep  the  sock  trim  and  vrrinkleleaa. 

"BRIGHTON,"  FLAT  CLASP  GARTERS 

■  -ii  |iure  -ilk  wli  in  ;ili  RtMndnrd  colors,  plsa  iii  t  mi  1  Btriped  ;m<l  Bguri  d  effect*. 

Price.  96  «  enln  a  Pair,  »t  your  dealt  ■  '-.  or  sen)  by  I  on  receipt  ol  price. 

PIONEER    SUSPENDER    CO.,  718  Market  St..  Dept.  "L,"  Philadelphia 
Makrn  ol  "Bri ghton"  Elaatle  mod  Leather  flarten,  "PioDeer"  Suiprndtrs  and  Ilelti. 


'He  hd,d  sma.ll  skill  6 horse  flesh 
who  boughh&goose  boride  onVBontteJte 

^       ordinary  so&ps   , 

use— s^uLrW-cl, 


for  ho 

Tine 

is  SAPO  L.1  0#- 

=Try  a.  ca^ke  of  it, and  be  convinced.= 


Fattest  Cruising  Motor  Boat  in  the  World 
of  its  length  unit  beam,  the  yacht  "  (IRA  YUNG." 
is  equipped  with  three  40  h.  p.,  4  cylinder,  Gray 
Motors  l'.il  h,  i>  >;  winner  of  the  Time  Prize  in  the 
200  mile  race  on  Lake  Erie,  Aug.  11,1907— write  for 
interesting  story  of  the  race. 
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Motor  most  be  absolutely  per- 
fect before  it  leaves  ourfactory. 
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in-tttll   <  inv     MotOI  *. 
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Carriage    Prepaid 

Special  Introductory  Offer,    Only 
One  Box  to  a  Customer  at  this  Price 

This    etgar    is   untile    in   » I liriir .   Vi    Va.,  Iiy 

mi- n  not  women  or  children  )  in  a  fit*  tin,  BJMiltarj 
faotttry,  I'i  <mi  Inm*  Hoar  Ktork.  It  Ih  hand  nork, 
I  pannlcllii  ■hftpe1  mild  and  medium  in  strength 
J  1       In.   I..ML- 

Not  a  cisar  in  America  equals  my  American 
Havanas  at  the  price.  1  want  to  prove  that. 
Your  taste  the  sole  judge.  After  smokiug  10  (or 
more)  if  they  are  not  the  best  you  ever  had  for 
the  money,  if  they  don't  equal  in  quality  most 
retail  3-for-a-quarter  clears,  your  dollar  back 
on  your  own  say-so,  without  haggling  or  un- 
welcome correspondence. 

In  selling  this  cigar  straight  from  my  factory 
I  save  you  three  profits — salesman's,  jobber'saud 
retailer's.  I  also  give  you  a  cigar  fresh  from 
the  workman's  table,  its  full  natural  aroma  un- 
impaired by  being  carried  in  stock  by  jobbers 
and  retailers  awaiting  buyers. 

n«  nil  *  I ,  your  name  and  addres*  plain- 
ly written.  I  will  forward  the  box  oiT»0 
at  once,  prepaid.  Thla  lanotuaalc  un« 
lean  the  riirar-H  pleaae  y  on ;  If  they  don*t 
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PRIMA  DONNAS—  Sketches  of  the  Operas  and 
the  plots,  and  Interviews  with  Singers  In  "Stars  of  the 
Opera, v  Illustrated,  11.20,  net ;  postpaid,  11.80. 
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A  Number  for  Each  Member  of  the  Household 

E  <■  It  adopts  one  of  the  emblems  shown  and  always  asks  for  the  same  one 
win  n  buying  B  new  brush.     The  mark  on   the  handle  is  also  on   the  box  in 

which  it  is  packed— the  yellow  box  thai  protects  and  guarantees  cleanliness. 

Ad   thi^  constitutes  an   added  excellence  to  the  already  best  tooth  brush  on 

the  market,  Curved  handle — easiiv  reaches  all  parts  ol  the  mouth,  Best 
bi  Istles— trimmed  to  lit  and  clean  between  the  teeth,  Made  in  Amei  ica  under 
American  sanitary  conditions.  Adults' 35c.  Youths' 25c.  Children's  25c. 
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Utile  in  handle 

and    hook  to 
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dry     and     in 
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LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  tne 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  k  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


The  Lexicographer  does  not  answer  anony- 
mous  communications. 


Send  for 
nr  free  booklet,  "Tooth  Truths." 


FLORENCE  MFQ.  CO..     i  t  Pin,  Street,  Florence,  M*m 

our  remiers  nrr  asked  to  mention  Tni  Litibw  Digest  when  writing  id  advertisers. 


"  M  H.  W.,"  .N'ashville.  Tenn. — "  Is  it  right  to  use 
the  word  costless  to  mean  the  same  as  priceless  ' ' ' 

It  is  not,  for  one  word  means  directly  the  oppo- 
site of  the  other.  Costless  means  "costing  noth- 
ing";   priceless  means  "beyond  price  or  valuation." 

"J.  W.  C  ."  Passaic,  N.  J.— The  word  diva  is  de- 
rived from  the  Italian  and  means  a  goddess,  sweet- 
heart, or  mistress.  In  its  English  application  it 
designates  a  prima  donna,  that  is,  a  female  operatic 
singer  of  celebrity. 

"  M,  B  R  ."  York  Beach,  Me. — "  Which  is  correct, 
'  He  relieved  himself  from  (or  of)  objectionable  asso- 
ciates' ?  " 

Both  prepositions  are  used,  but  of  is,  possibly,  used 
more  often  than  from. 

"  Subscriber,"  Philadelphia.  Pa. — "  Please  define 
a  simple  word  and  a  primitive  word,  giving  examples 
of  each." 

A  simple  word  is  one  that  is  not  composed  of  other 
words  or  one  that  is  not  compounded,  as  bat.  cat, 
man,  hall,  house.  A  primitive  word  is  one  that  is  not 
formed  from  any  simpler  word  in  the  language,  as, 
charm,  grate,  or  one  from  which  a  derivative  is  made, 
whether  itself  derived  or  not;  as,  advertise  (prim- 
itive), advertisement  (derivative). 

"T.  A.  M.,''  Jefferson.  la. — "  Recently  I  found  the 
word  Mugaii  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Please 
tell  me  the  name  of  the  accent  on  the  n.  and  what 
e  feet  it  has  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  word'  '' 

The   accent   referred   to   is   the    tilde,    which    was 

originally  a  small  «.      It  is  used  in  some  languages 

to  denote  that  between  that  letter  and  the  succeeding 

vowel  a  }■  sound  is  to  be  introduced.     Its  significance 

in  the  proper  name  given  we  do  not  know 

"II  C  F.,  Jr.."  Rocksprings,  Tex.  — "  Kindly  in- 
form me  who  was  the  author  of  the  play  named  ln- 
gomarf '' 

A  play,  based  on  Friedrich  Halm's  "Der  Sohn  der 

Wildnis."  was  adapted  by  Maria  Anne   Lovell  in  1851 

and  named  lngomar  the  Barbarian. 

"E.  A.  Q.,"  Morristown,  N.J. — "Who  is  the 
author  of  the  proverb  '  Money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil  '  ?" 

See  the  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  Tim- 
othy, chapter  6.  verse  10:  "For  the  love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evil.' 

"P.  L.  K,"  Brainerd,  Minn. — The  word  aggran- 
dizement is  pronounced  ag"ran-dize'ment  or  ag- 
gran'diz-ment,  but  the  former  pronunciation  is  pre- 
ferred. The  word  combat  as  a  verb  is  accented  on 
the  first  syllable — com'bat— by  all  the  leading  dic- 
tionaries. 

"  K.  S.  M,"  Minneapolis,  Minn. — "  Has  usage  made 
'  don't '  for  'does  not '  correct  ?  Is  it  now  an  idiom  ?'' 

Don't  for  "does  not"  is  a  grammatical  error  ;  don't 
for  "do  not"  is  an  idiom.  The  proper  contraction 
for   "does  not"  is  doesn't. 

"J.    A.    C,"  Washington,    D.   C. — The    tendency 

nowadays  is  toward  open   punctuation.      Following 
this,  the  comma  after  "pesos"  would  be  omitted. 
"Instead   of   our   6.000.000   of   pesos  what    has   the 
Poraker  Act  given  us'" 

"H.  \V.  W,"  Pottstown.  Pa-  The  etymology  of 
yeggman  is  uncertain,  Some  persons  assert  that  the 
term  owes  its  origin  to  one  John  Yegg,  a  leader  of 
a  gang  of  thieves, 

"  F,  S.  C,"  Canaan,  N.  Y.  —  Both  of  the  tonus  you 
give  have  the  sanction  of  literary  usage.   Tomo 

ii  s  futurity,  for  when  spoken  of  it  denotes  a  time 
m>t    yet    arrived.      Longfellow    wrote    "To  morrow 
will  b,-  another  day,"  but  Young  wrote  "Tomo 
is  a  satire  on  today."     The  Bible  contains  numi 
instances  of  the  use  of  is,  as  in  Kx    icvi.  a.t;    t  ! 
xx    5.    Matt    vi.  30.      A  safe  rule  to  follow  is:    If  the 
thought    is    tixt    upon  the  time  (as  in  the  sentence 
iday)  future,  it   is  better  to  use 

Will  be;    if  upon   the   day   1.1s  in  the  quotation   from 
Young  cited  above),  it  is  better  to  use  is. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


TRYING  TO  "BURCHARDIZE"   TAFT 

/^\ VYING  to  the  peculiar  political  atmosphere  which  at  this  sea- 
^S  son  magnifies  and  distorts  every  incident  relating  to  a  Presi- 
dential candidate,  the  press  have  devoted  much  space  to  certain 
rather  blunt  phrases  in  Secretary  Taft's  Memorial-day  speech  in 
praise  of  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Speaking  at  Grant's  tomb, 
in  the  presence  of  members  of  the  General's  family  and  many  of 
his  old  comrades-in-arms,  Mr.  Taft  emphasized  the  dramatic  con- 
trast between  the  failure  of  his  earlier  life  and  his  later  splendid 
achievement  as  the  greatest  military  hero  of  the  Civil  War.  In 
drawing  this  contrast  the  speaker  said  in  part  :  "In  1854  he  resigned 
from  the  Army  because  he  had  to.  He  had  yielded  to  the  weakness 
of  a  taste  for  strong  drink,  and  1  ather  than  be  court-martialed  he  left 
the  Army."  Mr.  Taft  went  on  to  say  that  during  the  seven  years 
following  his  resignation  Grant  "overcame  in  a  great  measure  his 
weakness  for  strong  drink,"  but  "he  was  so  constituted  that  it 
seemed  impossible  for  him  to  earn  a  livelihood  even  when  he  had 
given  hostages  to  fortune  in  the  shape  of  a  wife  and  four  children." 

The  contrasting  sentences  that  followed  showed  him  as  the  vic- 
torious commander  of  an  army  of  a  million  men,  his  iron  will 
equal  to  the  strain  of  any  responsibility — the  man  who  had  seemed 
too  weak  to  grasp  success  for  himself  standing  a  tower  of  strength 
to  his  country  in  his  country's  need. 

The  factions  which  oppose  Secretary  Taft's  candidacy  were 
quick  to  seize  upon  the  sentences  referring  to  Grant's  resignation 
from  the  Army  after  the  Mexican  War  and  his  period  of  unsuccess 
in  civil  life,  as  an  "attack"  upon  the  memory  of  a  national  hero  : 
G.  A.  R.  veterans  were  quoted  as  "angrily  indignant  "  or  "pained 
beyond  measure  "  over  Mr.  Taft's  "  unnecessary  and  cruel  "  refer- 
ences to  the  early  life  of  their  great  leader  ;  and  the  "  third-term" 
advocates  found  another  argument  for  the  reelection  of  President 
Roosevelt.  There  were  four  reasons,  they  said,  why  Taft  should 
not  be  nominated,  namely:  He  has  antagonized  the  Jewish  voters 
by  his  visit  to  the  Czar  of  Russia  ;  he  has  incurred  the  hostility  of 
the  negroes  by  his  attitude  in  the  Brownsville  affair  ;  he  is  op- 
posed by  organized  labor  because  of  his  strike-injunction  record  : 
and  lastly,  they  say,  he  has  estranged  voters  in  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  Among  his  critics  in  the  press,  some  question  the 
Secretary's  facts,  others  his  good  taste.  Thus  the  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean  (Rep.)  remarks  that  "the  assertion  that  Grant  left  the  Army 
in  1854  to  escape  dismissal  for  drunkenness  is  probably  incorrect, 
and,  if  correct,  belongs  in  the  class  of  facts  that  are  offensively  ir- 
relevant." The  Secretary's  best  friends,  thinks  the  Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph  (Rep.),  "must  admit  that  he  lias  been  inju- 
dicious" ;  and  it  adds  :  "one  can  not  afford  to  be  injudicious  when 
asking  the  people  for  the  highest  office  in  their  gift."     And  the 


Milwaukee  Free  Press,  another  Republican  paper,  admits  that  the 
sentences  in  question  were  "not  tactful,  to  say  the  least."  Such 
Democratic  papers  as  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  the  Richmond  News 
Leader,  and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  agree  that  Mr.  Taft's 
Memorial-day  "tactlessness"  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  as  the 
campaign  progresses.  The  Indianapolis  News,  an  independent 
paper,  refers  to  the  speech  as  an  "  amazing  performance  "  ;  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  finds  it  in  "shockingly  bad  taste," 
and  thinks  that,  like  Burchard's  fatal  "Rum,  Romanism,  and  Re- 
bellion," it  may  well  make  the  Republican  managers  shiver.  The 
same  paper  adds,  however  : 

"No  one  can  deny  that  there  was  this  dark  period  in  General 
Grant's  career,  any  more  than  one  can  deny  that  everything  in 
Taft's  nature  makes  for  plainness  of  speech.  It  was  he  who  went 
South  and  told  the  Southern  Republicans  to  their  faces  how  they 
were  held  together  only  by  the  cohesive  power  of  public  office, 
and  it  was  he  who  went  to  Ohio  and  properly  described  Boss  Cox 
of  Cincinnati,  thus  contributing  to  a  Democratic  victory  in  that 
State.  If,  as  Presidential  candidate,  he  is  now  silent  about  Cox 
and  is  quite  willing  to  be  nominated  by  delegates  of  Southern 
officeholders'  conventions,  this  does  not  affect  the  truth  of  our 
statement  that  Mr.  Taft  is  naturally  one  of  the  frankest  and  most 
outspoken  of  men.  He  is  silent  against  his  wish  only  when 
loyalty  to  his  chief  or  the  exigencies  of  public  life  demand  it.  At 
all  other  times  he  is  willing  to  risk  public  criticism." 

The  papers  that  champion  Mr.  Taft  in  this  matter,  moreover,  are 
more  numerous  than  those  that  criticize  ;  and,  like  the  latter,  their 
attitude  seems  to  be  very  little  governed  by  party  considerations. 
Thus  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.)  thinks  that  no  true 
admirer  of  General  Grant  can  fail  to  recognize  in  the  Secretary's 
words  a  high  eulogium  of  the  "hero  whose  greatest  achievement 
was  in  conquering  himself."  The  Wall  Street  Journal  (Fin.) 
characterizes  the  criticism  directed  against  Mr.  Taft  as  "about  the 
most  senseless  thing  that  has  occurred  in  American  politics  this 
year."     And  the  New  York  Mail  (Rep.)  says  : 

"  Neither  General  Grant's  memory  nor  Mr.  Taft's  sense  of  fitness 
is  on  trial  in  the  little  flurry  that  has  followed  this  incident.  What 
is  on  trial  is  the  fairness  and  manners  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
country,  and  the  ability  of  public  sentiment  to  judge  matters  on 
their  own  merits  and  not  as  confused  by  a  Presidential  campaign. 
Those  who  have  most  busied  themselves  about  the  incident  are  not 
actuated  by  regard  for  Grant's  fame,  which  is  in  no  need  of  their 
espousal,  nor  by  any  preconceived  standard  of  the  limits  to  be 
observed  in  public  eulogy.  They  are  in  a  rather  inglorious  quest 
of  political  capital." 

Among  other  Democratic  papers  which  discount  the  outcry  over 
Mr.  Taft's  remarks  are  the  Savannah  News,  the  Brooklyn  Citizen, 
the  New  York  World,  and  the  New  York  Times.  Says  the  latter 
paper:    "We  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people,   or   any 
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considerable  number  of  them,  will  see  in  Mr. 
narks  the  slightest  ground  for  seri- 
:\  blaming  him,  or  will  ignore  the  obvious 
explanation  of  his  motives."  The  Grand- 
Armj  members  who  found  fault  with  Mr. 
T.i it's  address"  will  be  regarded  by  most  peo 
pie  as  supersensitive,"  says  the  Detroit  Free 
Press;  and  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.) 
predicts  that  any  attempt  to  make  political 
capital  out  if  it  "will  fail,  as  it  deserves  to 
tail."  Another  independent  paper,  the  New 
York  Sun,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  suspected 
of  a  weakness  for  the  Administration's  candi- 
date, says  : 

"We  venture  the  opinion  that  if  a  political 
campaign  were  not  now  impending,  and  if  the 
orator  of  Saturday  last  were  not  a  leading 
candidate  for  exalted  office,  not  only  would 
these  remarks  of  his  have  passed  without  ad- 
verse  comment  in  any  quarter,  but  they  would 
actually  have  been  applauded  in  the  spirit  and 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  manifestly  in- 
tended by  Mr.  Taft.  It  seems  tons  an  insen- 
sate thing  to  understand  them  in  the  opposite  sense,  and  an  un- 
fair proceeding  to  attempt  to  turn  them  to  the  Secretary's  political 
disadvantage." 

Mr.  Hearst's  Evening  Journal  {Ind.)  takes  up  the  cudgels  for 

both  Mr.  Taft  and  General  Grant.     We  read  : 

"So  far  as  this  particular  Grant  incident  is  concerned,  we  are 
bound  to  remark  that  Mr.  Taft  told  the  truth,  if  rather  roughly. 
And  in  these  days  the  people  don't  object  to  men  in  public  office 
telling  the  truth,  even  roughly. 
"Truth  is  scarce  and  welcome. 

"  I  npleasant  truths  about  a  dead  man  in  the  presence  of  his  own 

family,  and  inside  of  his 
own  tomb,  are  a  little  out 
of  place.  Mr.  Taft  in  his 
remarks  was  like  the  man 
who  sat  upon  the  stove- 
pipe hat  of  the  chid 
mourner  at  the  funeral. 
However,  he  probably 
need  not  worry. 

"As  for  General  Grant 
himself,  nobody  can  hurt 
him  or  his  reputation. 

"General  Granl  may 
have  disappointed  him- 
self and  his  family  for  a 
few  early  years.  1  lis  days 
ended  in  bitterness,  un- 
fortunately, but  he  never 
disappointed  the  Ameri- 
can nation. 

"When  he  began  to 
tight  lor  it  he  fought  to 
tin-  end,  and  he  won. 
I  [e  won  a  great  victory 
lor  the  North,  and  he 
won  .is  great  a  victOl  J  l<>i 
the  South,  since  he  won 
continued  brotherhood 
and  continued  unity  lot 
North  and   South 

"  \  crack  that  is  big  in 
a  small  china  teacup  isn't 
much  ol  a  crack  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  And 
Taft  needn't  worry  him- 
self   much  about    having 

Ictwi   it  Undtr* I,  pointed    out     one     or    two 

ii  i  mm   i  \i  i  \i   no    u.i  "i  "'   'he  teapot  cracks    in 

Taken  the  year  Grant  received  Lee«.  iut-       Jha<     "Wjj     mountain, 
n-inlrr.it  Appomattox.  1  lysses  S.  (.rant. 


Mr.  Taft  has  stated  through  the  Associated 
Press  that  he  is  "very  much  distrest"  that 
any  words  of  his  should  be  construed  as  an 
attack  upon  General  (.rant's  memory.  He 
said  in  part  : 

"In  my  Memorial-day  address  I  attributed 
his  resignation  from  the  Army  in  1854  to  his 
w  eakness  for  strong  drink,  because  from  Mr. 
Garland's  'Life  of  General  Grant  '  and  the 
evidence  he  cites  and  from  other  histories  I 
supposed  it  was  undoubtedly  true. 

"  1  referred  to  the  matter  only  because  it 
seemed  to  me  that  it  was  one  of  the  great 
victories  of  his  life  that  he  subsequently  over- 
came the  weakness." 


GERMANY'S  REFUSAL  TO 
ARBITRATE 


\  Underwood. 

AT  THE   AGE  OF   15. 


T 


HE  chief  foe  of  arbitration  now  stands 
revealed,  it  appears,  in  no  less  formi- 
dable a  shape  than  the  Cerman  Empire.  A 
year  ago  it  was  whispered  about  among  the  European  press,  and 
reported  in  our  pages,  that  the  efforts  being  made  at  The  Hague 
for  international  arbitration  and  limitation  of  armaments  were 
being  blocked  by  von  Bieberstein,  the  leading  German  delegate, 
and  now  this  rumor  is  confirmed  by  two  delegates  to  The  Hague, 
who  spoke  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference  a  few 
davs  ago.  "  Obligatory  arbitration  would  have  been  adopted  but 
for  the  determined  opposition  of  Germany,  the  great  military 
power  of  the  world,"  said  ex-Secretary  John  W.  Foster,  who  rep- 
resented China  at  the  Conference,  and  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott, 
who  has  been  called  "the  brains  of  the  American  delegation," 
said  the  same  thing.  Simultaneously  with  these  announcements 
comes  the  news  that 
Germany  has  declined  to 
conclude  with  the  Uni- 
ted States  an  arbitration 
treaty  such  as  we  have 
been  negotiating  with  the 
other  Powers.  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  France, 
Italy,  Spain.  Switzer- 
land,   Mexico.    Portugal. 

Netherlands,       Sweden. 

and  Denmark  have  en- 
tered into  arbitration 
agreements  with  this 
country,  but  Germany 
declines.      This     attitude 

of  Germany  arouses   in- 

teresl    in   the    motive.      Is 

( lermanj     contemplating 

some  war  that  such  a 
treaty  would  interfere 
with  ?  The  New  York 
Sufi  does  not  accuse  <  .el 
main  of  any  such  design, 
but  takes  this  refusal  as 
p. 11 1  ol  the  settled  policy 
that  has  made  the  Empire 
what  it  is  to-day.  The 
editorial  practically  says 
that  ( Jermany's  causes  in 
.teat  wars  have  not 
been  such  as  an  interna- 
tional    Court      would     be 
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THE   GREAT   RENUNCIATION. 


-Glackens  in  Puck. 
ASPECTS    OF   THE    TAFT    BOOM 


TRYING    TO   SWITCH    GRIPS. 

Look  out,  William,  or  you  won't  have  the  right  clothes  when  you  get 

to  Chicago. 
— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


likely   to    approve.     We    read,    in    further    explanation    of 
attitude  : 


her 


"A  good  deal  of  surprize  seems  to  have  been  caused  on  our  side 
of  the  Atlantic  by  Germany's  refusal  to  conclude  with  the  United 
States  an  arbitration  treaty  similar  to  the  conventions  which  we 
have  lately  agreed  upon  with  Great  Britain  and  other  nations.  At 
first  sight,  undoubtedly,  the  refusal  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the 
repeated  and  emphatic  proofs  of  Germany's  desire  to  bring  about 
the  most  cordial  relations  with  the  United  States,  but  upon  reflec- 
tion it  will  be  found  in  harmony  not  only  with  her  opposition  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Hague  tribunal  and  her  efforts  to  minimize 
its  importance  but  also  with  her  determination,  which  since  1870-71 
has  become  fixt,  never  again  to  hamper  by  treaties  her  power  to 
obtain  and  preserve  what  she  believes  to  be  her  rights. 

"The  history  of  Germany  has  taught  her  that  not  until  she  had 
learned  to  rely  upon  herself  alone  was  she  able  to  satisfy  the  age- 
long and  passionate  craving  for  national  unification.  So  long  as 
a  part  of  her  children  leaned  on  one  foreign  Power  and  the  rest  of 
them  on  another  it  was  inevitable  that  German  unity  should  be 
sacrificed. 

"Each  of  the  three  steps  by  which  German  unity  was  attained 
was  accomplished  in  the  teeth  of  European  public  opinion  and  by 
exclusive  reliance  on  native  resources.  The  reincorporation  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  duchies  was  brought  about  in  1864  without  the 
countenance  of  any  outside  state,  and  certainly  would  have  been 
frustrated  had  Germany's  claim  been  submitted  to  an  international 
tribunal  instead  of  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  Prussia's 
struggle  with  Austria  in  1866,  a  struggle  indispensable  to  the 
achievement  of  German  unity,  would  never  have  taken  place  had 
the  validity  of  the  ostensible  pretexts  been  relerred  to  arbitration. 
The  war  of  1870  between  the  North  German  Confederation  and 
France  would  never  have  occurred  or  would  have  been  arrested 
quickly  and  would  have  had  a  very  different  outcome  had  a  Euro- 
pean Congress  been  invited  to  consider  the  questions  nominally  at 
issue.  The  seemingly  headlong  course  pursued  by  Prussia  at  each 
of  these  fateful  conjunctures  would  not  have  been  justified  by  a 
European  peace  conference,  but  it  was  vindicated  by  the  in- 
stinctive national  resolve  never  again  to  miss  an  opportunity  of 
establishing  German  unity. 

"  Is  Germany's  refusal  to  hamper  by  arbitration  treaties  her 
future  power  of  enforcing  what  she  believes  to  be  her  rights  likely 
to  prove  a  source  of  international  peril  ?  The  question  might  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative  if  she  or  the  rulers  who  personify  her 
spirit  were  as  unscrupulous  as  Napoleon  I.  or  as  Napoleon  III., 
or,  we  may  add,  as  Warren  Hastings.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 


ever, the  German  conscience  is  as  clean,  as  alert,  and  as  clear- 
sighted as  is  that  of  any  other  nation.  As  a  rule  the  German 
Government  in  its  controversies  is  compelled  in  its  own  interest 
to  take  good  care  to  have  the  national  conscience  behind  it.  If 
Germany  enters  into  a  quarrel  it  will  be  one  which  her  people 
think  just  and  for  which  they  will  be  willing  to  die  by  the  hundred 
thousand,  and  it  is  in  order  that  such  sacrifices  when  they  are 
needed  may  not  be  made  in  vain  that  her  people  are  willing  to  bear 
for  decade  after  decade  the  burden  of  military  conscription  and  of 
a  huge  standing  army.  Their  resolve  is  always  to  be  prepared  to 
make  their  conception  of  their  rights  prevail.  That  is  why  they 
will  not  trammel  themselves  by  arbitration  treaties,  or  disarm, 
wholly  or  even  partially,  in  reliance  on  an  international  tribu- 
nal whose  conscience  may  in  Germany's  opinion  be  no  better  than 
her  own." 


STARVING  SCHOOL-CHILDREN  IN 
NEW  YORK 

"  "\  I  J  HEN  children  actually  faint  in  the  schools  from  lack  of 
*  *  food,  and  teachers  and  charity-workers  begin  to  forsake 
their  moderate  discussions  of  'underfeeding'  and  malnutrition,  to 
proclaim  the  presence  of  impending  starvation,  the  city  should  not 
be  slow  to  realize  the  nature  of  the  facts  that  confront  it,"  re- 
marks the  New  York  Globe  in  reviewing  the  somewhat  sensational 
reports  that  school-children  on  New  York's  East  Side  were 
destitute  and  in  some  cases  actually  starving. 

The  situation  is  so  grave  that  relief  committees  are  organizing 
to  open  free  kitchens.  One  principal,  according  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  testifies  that  he  knows  of  twenty  pupils,  in  his  school 
alone,  who  have  been  coming  to  their  studies  without  breakfast, 
and  the  same  conditions  are  reported  to  be  more  or  less  prevalent 
throughout  the  district. 

Miss  Julia  Richman,  the  school  superintendent  of  the  district 
affected,  while  acknowledging  that  there  are  many  children  on  the 
East  Side  suffering  from  want  of  food,  does  not  verify  the  more 
sensational  reports  of  the  press.  Through  an  interview  in  the  New 
York  Post  she  says  in  part  : 

"A  majority  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools,  insufficiently 
nourished,  are  not  sick  enough  to  faint.  They  are  not  so  pitiably 
weak  and  wan  that  their  condition  can  be  detected  readily.     But 
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tin-*  i  in   a   condition    to   come   to   school   and   study  with 

better-fed  children. 

"Foi  example,  the  incident  which  happened  in  my  office  yester- 
day, when  a  woman  brought  to  me  by  a  truanl  officer  to  explain 
why  her  daughter  had  been  absent,  fainted  from  hunger.  That 
3  sheer  luck— a  piece  of  stage-mechanism  by  the  hand  of  fate — 
and.  Hi  it  was  described  afterward  very  dramatically.    Hut 

it  was  not  a  usual  happening,  such  as  some  people  might  think. 
It  was  quite  the  re\ erse. 

"There  is  trouble  and  hunger  enough  among  the  children  down 
here,  without  exaggerating  it.  An  officer  of  a  bank  in  this  dis- 
trict tells  me  that  within  the  past  few  months  $250,000  in  small 
amounts  has  been  withdrawn,  obviously  by  people  who  have  found 
it  necessary  to  subsist  on  their  savings.  The  hard  times  have  in- 
deed been  hard  for  the  East  Side.  Work  is  scarce  and  poverty  on 
the  increase. 

"At  first  the  comparatively  poor  could  look  after  the  very  poor 
among  their  neighbors,  and  the  outside  world  heard  little  of  the 
pinching  that  was  beginning  to  be  felt.  In  a  sixteen-family  tene- 
ment, fifteen  fairly  well-off  families  could  look  after  the  one  penni- 
less group.  But  in  time  the  comparatively  poor  began  to  reach 
the  end  of  their  resources,  and  the  one  very  poor  family  in  a  tene- 
ment increased  to  maybe  eight.  Eight  penniless  families  were 
too  much  of  a  drain  on  the  other  eight,  so  there  was  a  limit  to  the 
assistance. 

"  Possibly  that  is  one  reason  why  the  East  Siders  now  are  more 
ready  to  admit,  some  of  them,  that  they  do  need  help.  A  year  ago, 
when  the  question  of  insufficiently  fed  children  came  up.  many 
residents  of  the  district  scorned  offers  of  help  from  outside  as  in- 
trusions into  their  private  affairs.  It  is  true  that  the  cases  at  that 
time  were  much  overstated.  Only  since  the  hard  times  began  has 
suffering  been  so  wide-spread." 

The  New  York  Times,  which  believes  that  the  present  crisis 
"justifies  a  violation  of  all  rules  "  in  supplying  relief,  stops  to  point 
out  certain  dangers  which  might  arise  from  indiscriminate  and 
unorganized  giving.     We  read  : 

"The  distribution  must  not  be  continued  longer  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  prevent  abuse 
of  the  offered  charity.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  relieve  parents  of 
their  legitimate  responsibilities  or  to  enable  them  to  transfer  to 
others  household  expenses  which  they  can  themselves  meet.  That 
t  the  new  beneficence  will  doubtless  have  in  some  measure, 
and  that  is  why  it  is  viewed  with  apprehension  and  disapprobation 
by  the  trained  sociologists  of  the  organized  charities.  Economi- 
cally unsound  as  the  measure  doubtless  is,  it  is  the  less  of  two  evils, 
and  resort  to  it  is  warranted  by  necessity.  The  children,  too,  can 
be  trusted  promptly  to  impress  upon  each  other  that  it  is  not  de- 
si  table  to  accept  free  food  for  any  except  the  best  of  reasons. 
They  have  a  savage  frankness  in  the  expression  of  their  opinions, 
and  no  regard  for  'feelings  '  will  prevent  them  from  inspiring  a 
commendable  desire  for  eating  only  at  the  parental  table." 


LAWYERS  AGREEING  TO   DO  RIGHT 

"'HE  proposition  that  the  profession  that  lives  by  the  adminis- 
*■  tration  of  justice  should  itself  be  just  strikes  the  newspapers 
as  so  novel  an  idea  that  they  are  all  commenting  on  it  ;  and  main 
doubt  if  the  idea  is  feasible.  Some  are  hopeful,  however.  "  1 
believe  the  day  will  come  in  this  country,"  said  Mi.  Bryan  to  a  re- 
cent gathering  of   lawyers   in  Chicago,  "when  we   will  not    have  so 

man]  men  who  will  sell  their  souls  to  make  grand  larceny  possi- 
ble."    And  he  went  on  to  explain  his  meaning  by  saying  : 

"  I'eih  ips  some  time  it  will  not  be  less  disgraceful  for  a  lawyer 
10  assist  iii  a  gigantic  robbery  than  for  a  highwayman  to  go  out 
and  hold  up  a  wayfarer.     I    know  of  a  case   recently   in  which  they 

had  to  go  to  \Cw  York  to  get  lawyers  to  represent  the  people,  be 

Cause  all  the  lawyers  available  nearer  at  hand  had  been  bought  up." 

The  proposition  referred  to  above  is  the  suggestion  made  by  a 
committee  oi  the  American   bar  Association,  headed  by  Judges 

Parker  and   brewer,  that  candidates  tor  admission  to  practise  take 

an  oath  containing,  among  others,  the  following  paragraphs: 

'*  I  will  counsel  and  maintain  only  such  actions,  proceedings,  and 


defenses  as  appear  to  me  legally  debatable  and  just,  except  the 
defense  of  a  person  charged  with  a  public  offense. 

"I  will  employ  lor  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  causes  con- 
fided in  me  such  means  only  as  are  consistent  with  truth  and 
honor,  and  will  never  seek  to  mislead  the  judge  or  jury  by  any 
artifice  or  false  statement  of  fact  or  law. 

"  I  will  abstain  from  all  offensive  personality,  and  advance  no 
fact  prejudicial  to  the  honor  or  reputation  of  a  party  or  witness, 
unless  required  by  the  justice  of  the  cause  with  which  I  am  charged. 

"  I  will  never  reject,  from  any  consideration  personal  to  myself, 
the  cause  of  the  defenseless  or  opprest,  or  delay  any  man's  cause 
for  lucre  or  malice." 

The  committee's  report  will  be  presented  at  the  August  meeting 
of  the  Association  in  Seattle. 

It  is  doubted  by  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  if  the  adoption  of  such 
a  code  "will  have  any  appreciable  effect,"  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  thinks  "it  wouldn't  amount  to  anything  at  all,"  as 
"it  would  be  needless  for  some,  and  useless  for  the  rest."  The 
Inquirer  adds  : 

"The  men  who  would  live  up  to  the  code  would  do  so  anyhow, 
and  the  others  would  not  by  their  subscription  be  restrained  from 
disregarding  it.  But  a  well-considered  and  strictly  executed  set 
of  rules  whose  infraction  should  involve  disbarment  would  do  a 
lot  of  good." 

The  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  says,  on  the  other  side  : 

"No  doubt  good  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  code 
as  will  be  submitted  to  the  Seattle  meeting.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  violated  by  the  same  lawyers  as  now  violate  the  unwritten  rules, 
but  the  public,  knowing  the  standard  of  conduct  demanded  of  the 
bar,  will  be  able  to  judge  its  members  more  intelligently." 

The  problem  of  the  "shyster  "  is  treated  thus  by  the  Columbia 
State  : 

"There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  sharper  competition  of 
life  has  driven  into  the  professions  many  men  that  would  in  other 
times  have  sought  the  more  congenial  arena  of  the  market-place 
or  even  of  some  shady  vocation.  The  law,  for  instance,  is  infested 
to  a  dangerous  degree,  at  least  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  with 
shysters  and  unscrupulous  tricksters.  These  men  will  accept  cases 
that  they  have  to  conduct  without  respect  to  law  or  the  public  good. 
to  say  nothing  of  morals  and  common  decency.  If  they  do  not 
find  a  remunerative  practise  skulking  about  their  doors,  they  will 
hunt  it  down,  create  litigation,  and  sow  discord  that  they  may  reap 
iniquitous  harvests  of  gain.  These  men  are,  of  course,  not  repre- 
sentative, nor  are  they  numerous;  but  they  are  far  too  numerous, 
and  they  besmirch  their  profession  and  constitute  a  peril  to  society. 
Medicine  also  knows  its  quacks  and  vile  practitioners  and  hum- 
bugs ;  and  theology  knows  its  impostors. 

"What  is  to  be  done  ?  How  are  these  men  to  be  reached,  who 
for  generations  have  been  accounted  the  sources  of  morality,  of 
decency,  of  honesty,  and  of  law?  If  the  laws  anil  customs  of  soci- 
ety, to  which  we  look  to  protect  us  from  other  offenders,  can  not 
reach  them,  is  it  likely  that  codes  of  ethics  and  rules  of  profes- 
sional conduct  and  etiquette  will  hold  them  in  check  ? 

"  It  would  seem  most  unlikely." 

The  situation  in  the  South  is  considered  by  the  Charleston  News 
and  (  ourier  in  the  following  editorial  : 

"The  standards  of  the  legal  profession  have  not  been  lowered  in 
South  Carolina  and  other  Southern  States  as  they  have  been  else- 
where. Much  of  the  traditional  integrity  of  the  bar  survives  with 
us.  We  have  had  misfortune  and  poverty,  and  they  have  at  least 
checked  the  rank  growth  of  a  crop  of  legal  pirates.  But  the  South 
rapidly  is  taking  on  flesh,  which  is  to  say,  wealth.  In  a  material 
sense  the  South  is  even  now  in  its  infancy,  and  we  may  look  for 
the  development  of  rich  communities  during  the  approaching  fifty 
years  as  they  have  been  developed  in  the  last  fifty  in  the  North. 
Therefore,  it  is  right  and  expedient  that  Southern  lawyers  stop  and 
take  stock  of  what  they  have  inherited,  and  the  code  which  the 
American  Bar  .Association  has  promulgated  may  serve  them  well 
as  a  text-book.  Formerly,  the  shyster  died  for  want  of  sustenance  ; 
now  he  must  be  plucked  up  and  cast  out.  and  the  affirmative  duty 
is  upon  those  law  vers  who  cherish  the  good  report  of  their  calling 
to  see  that  this  is  done." 
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DISSATISFACTION  WITH  THE  CURRENCY 

COMMISSION 

T* HE  body  of  Senators  and  Representatives  who  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  framing  a  plan  for  the  reformation  of  our 
patchwork  currency  system  have  a  splendid  opportunity  to  confute 
their  critics  by  bringing  in  a  creditable  scheme  of  reform,  for  the 
aforesaid  critics  are  predicting  that  they  will  do  just  the  opposite. 
"The  appointments  made  to  the  Currency  Commission  dash  the 
hope  of  anything  profitable  coming  from  that  body,"  remarks  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  /'/ess  (Kep.),  with  little  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
the  statesmen  concerned;  and  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind. 
Dem.)  declares  the  Commission  is  "packed  in  favor  of  a  retention 
of  the  present  irrational,  unsatisfactory,  and  dangerous  system." 
and  its  composition  "is  a  complete  triumph  of  the  predatory  inter- 
ests of  the  country  as  against  all  other  interests."  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  says  similarly  that  "it  represents  a  notable 
victory  for  the  Aldrich  cabal  and  the  interests  which  stood  behind 
it,  and  a  notable  defeat  for  the  chambers  of  commerce,  the  bank- 
ing organizations,  and  the  believers  in  currency  reform." 

The  members  of  the  Commission  are  enumerated  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  from  the  Philadelphia  A'ortli  American  (ind. 
Rep.),  with  descriptions  under  which  their  best  friends  might  per- 
haps fail  to  recognize  them.     We  read  : 

"What  the  country  got  was  the  law  that  already  is  a  national 
scandal,  and  the  Commission  made  up  of  these  men  : 

"Aldrich,  agent  of  Rockefeller;  Allison,  the  Iowan  fossil  buried 
in  antique  ideas  ;  Burrows,  enemy  of  all  reforms,  especially  those 
akin  in  any  way  to  the  ideals  of  Roosevelt;  Hale,  the  mournful 
hater  of  anything  west  of  New  England  ;  Teller,  the  silverite  and 
rabid  opponent  of  commercial  paper  as  a  basis  for  any  money  issue  ; 
Bailey,  the  big-brained  Texan,  over  whose  career,  unfortunately, 
lies  the  trail  of  the  Standard-Oil  serpent  too  plainly  to  hope  for 
strong  antagonism  to  Wall  Street ;  Daniel  and  Money,  able  and 
honest,  but  infants  in  finance;  Knox,  high-minded,  patriotic,  and 
independent,  but,  with  Daniel,  in  a  lonely  minority,  even  if  they 
were  experts  and,  by  temperament,  crusaders.  These  men  from 
the  Senate. 

"  From  the  House — Vreeland,  Overstreet,  and  Weeks,  subservi- 
ent tools  of  the  interests  that  speak  through  Aldrich  ;  Burgess. 
Smith,  Bonynge.  and  Pujo,  echoes,  nullities,  or  unknowns;  Bur- 
ton, honest  and  patriotic,  but  deferential  to  wrong  power  at  times  ; 
lastly,  the  one  good  hope,  Padgett,  of  Tennessee,  put  on  this  Com- 
mission by  mistake,  student,  patriot,  and  fighter,  who  will   make 


A   NEW   COAT    FOR    UNCLE   SAM. 

—  Bow  in  the  Salt  Lake  Herald. 


WHEN    THE    HERO    MEDALS   ARE    GIVEN   OUT. 

The  real  champion  of  that  eighteen-hour  vigil  must  not  be  forgotten. 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

trouble,  if  anybody  will,  because  he  will  be  the  spokesman  of 
legitimate  commerce  and  industry. 

"  But  what  could  four  or  five  men  with  right  ideas  do  against  the 
mass  of  this  rump  Commission  ?  If  the  intent  were  to  bring  about 
hasty  action,  a  minority  report  might  be  of  service.  But  the  aim 
is  not  what  may  appear  on  the  surface.  It  is  not  to  put  the  very 
men  who  rough-rode  the  latest,  vicious  first  aid  to  injured  Wall 
Street  through  Congress  in  a  position  to  recommend  something 
still  worse. 

"The  Commission  has  been  established  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  side-tracking,  delay,  and  deceit.  Aldrich  and  Cannon  named 
the  members  from  among  those  who  were  for  the  rotten  measure 
just  adopted  not  by  reason  of  party  expediency,  but  because  they 
believe  that  the  gambler-swindlers,  who,  to  them,  constitute  'the 
great  business  interests,'  can  do  no  wrong. 

"  Therefore,  these  men  were  chosen  to  compose  this  Commission. 
Therefore,  an  insult  unparalleled  in  parliamentary  annals  was 
given  when  the  chairman  and  all  the  ablest  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  were  deliberately  omitted 
from  a  body  which  was  made  purely  political,  tho  it  should  have 
been  a  non-political,  non-partizan,  business  commission  of  experts. 

"And  the  reason  of  it  all  is  that  this  Commisison  is  intended  not 
to  accomplish,  but  to  prevent,  scientific  currency  reform." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Tin.)  thinks  the  Com- 
mission "has  not  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  real 
reform,"  but  is  "a  device  for  preventing  reform  instead  of  provi- 
ding for  it."  If  we  are  to  have  reform,  therefore,  "  it  must  be 
through  other  influences."     It  continues  : 

"  If  any  progress  is  to  be  made,  there  must  be  some  organization 
formed  to  represent  the  other  side  of  the  issue.  That  may  be  rep- 
resented in  a  feeble  way  in  the  Congressional  Commission,  but  if 
so  it  is  by  a  minority  that  will  be  helpless  to  accomplish  anything 
more  than  to  raise  its  voice  in  protest.  It  can  have  little  influence 
upon  the  course  of  the  inquiry  or  the  character  of  the  report.  The 
reform  sentiment  must  have  an  organization  of  its  own  which  shall 
represent  the  financial,  commercial,  and  industrial  interests  of  the 
country  and  not  the  political  or  speculative  interests,  and  it  must 
utilize  the  knowledge  and  the  judgment  of  the  experts  which  Con- 
gress has  determined  to  ignore.  The  sentiment  of  the  country 
needs  to  be  informed,  enlightened,  educated  on  this  subject,  in 
order  that  the  issue  may  take  distinct  form,  be  clearly  understood, 
and  may  appeal  to  the  people.  The  opportunity  is  presented  by 
what  Congress  had  done  and  failed  to  do  for  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation which  shall  command  attention.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  is  sufficient  public  spirit  to  set  a  propaganda  of  currency  re- 
form at  work  which  shall   result   at  no  distant  day  in  giving  the 
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United  States  a  settled  and  permanent  system,  based  upon  sound 
l(  s  and  safe  methods,  which  shall  relieve  the  country  from 
the  violent  ups  and  downs  through  which  it  has  been  forced  to 
;s  for  forty  years." 

msiderable  significance  is  seen  by  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.) 
in  the  fact  that  Chairman  Fowler,  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  was  left  off  the  Monetary  Commission. 
He  "is  being  disciplined,"  says  this  paper,  "because  he  opposed 
the  decrees  of  the  masters  of  Congress,  and  because  he  refused  to 
asMst  their  plans  for  forcing  their  currency  nostrum  upon  the 
country."     Further: 

"Assurance  has  been  given  that  actual  reform  will  be  provided 
I iv  the  new  Monetary  Commission.  Confidence  begotten  by  that 
assurance  will  be  shaken  when  the  public  appreciates  the  fact  that 
the  interests  which  have  been  responsible  for  the  disgraceful  record 
upon  the  currency  problem  which  has  been  achieved  by  Congress 
have  perpetuated  themselves  in  the  Monetary  Commission  and 
are  still  relying  upon  arbitrary  official  power  to  handicap  and  ob- 
struct the  presentation  of  the  cause  of  sound  economic  reform. 

"  What  sort  of  currency  reform  can  be  expected  from  the  Aldrich- 
\  Iceland  Commission  ?  Will  it  be  an  Aldrich  bill  authorizing  the 
permanent  annexation  of  miscellaneous  bonds  to  the  currency  sys- 
tem ?  Will  it  be  a  Yreeland  bill,  authorizing  the  issue  of  money 
by  irresponsible  banking  associations?  Or  will  it  be  a  combina- 
tion of  both,  terrified  into  shape  by  Cannon,  of  Danville?  What- 
ever the  report  of  this  political  Commission  may  be,  it  will  have 
to  meet  another  appearance  of  the  Fowler  bill  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress. The  campaign  has  really  but  just  begun.  The  public  has 
had  only  a  first  lesson  in  the  currency  problem.  The  facts  are  as 
important  as  those  involved  in  the  old  discussion  of  the  gold 
standard.  They  are  as  intimately  related  to  the  welfare  of  every 
man.  Congressman  Fowler  is  not  likely  to  ignore  the  challenge 
of  his  opponents.  The  Aldrich-Vreeland  Commission  has  not 
yet  eliminated  Mr.  Fowler.  It  will  yet  be  forced  to  face  him  with 
his  principles  and  his  facts." 


BRYAN  AND  RYAN 

"\  A  7"HILE  Mr.  Bryan  was  calling  upon  our  legislators  to  insure 
^  »  publicity  of  campaign  funds  in  future  elections  his  leading 
newspaper  opponent,  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  turned  its 
searchlight  upon  the  past  in  a  disconcerting  effort  to  show  that 
Thomas  F.  Ryan  contributed  520,000  in  1904  to  help  elect  Mr. 
Bryan  to  the  United  States  Senate  from  Nebraska,  thereby  secur- 
ing his  support  of  Judge  Parker  for  the  Presidency.  Whatever 
the  success  or  failure  of  The  World's  effort  from  a  political  point 
of  view,  it  has  at  least  supplied  unpartizan  observers  with  one  more 
argument  for  compulsory  publicity  for  campaign  contributions. 

From  Mr.  Bryan  it  has  drawn  a  denial  and  a  challenge.  "  If  Mr. 
Ryan  contributed  to  the  Nebraska  campaign  it  was  without  my 
knowledge  or  consent,"  he  affirms  in  a  statement  issued  from  Lin- 
coln last  week:  and  he  adds  that  if  Tin-  World  will  prove  thai 
such  a  contribution  was  made,  "  I  shall  see  that  the  amount  is  re- 
turned to  Mr.  Ryan."  He  further  answers :  "As  to  the  charge  that 
my  support  of  Judge  Parker  was  purchased,  I  need  only  to  say  that 

1  announced  my  support  of  Judge  Parker  immediately  after  the  St. 
Louis  (dn  vent  ion,  and  that  support  was  open  and  Unqualified  from 
the  convention  until  the  polls  closed." 

•  Hi  the  other  hand,  State  Chairman  Thomas  S.  Allen,  Mr.  Bryan's 
brother-in  law,  admits  that  he  received  from  New  York,  through 
Thomas  Taggart,  the  National  Democratic  Chairman,  the  sum  oi 
00,  which  he  turned  oxer  to  Mayor  James  C.  Dahlman,  of 
Omaha,  who  was  Democratic  National  Committeeman  lor  Ne- 
braska.  Mr.  Dahlman  re  mem  hers  this  money,  and  says  he  used  it 
to    help    elect    (  ,eorge  W.    Beige,  ol     Lincoln,  as    (  ,ovci  not      al.ict 

which  is  received  with  surprize  by  Mr.  Berge.     Loth  Allen  and 

Dahlman  state  ih.it  they  had  no  dealings  with  Ryan  in  the  matter, 
and  thej  both  assert  that  Mi.  Bryan  had  no  knowledge  of  the  con- 
tribution.     '1  hese  are  the  facts  as  they  cm   be  gathered    from    the 


Lincoln  dispatches.  It  will  be  seen  that  between  these  admissions 
and  these  denials  there  remains  a  "  twilight  zone"  in  which  mystery 
and  surmise  may  linger.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Nebraska  had 
at  the  time  a  law  demanding  publicity  in  regard  to  such  contribu- 
tions many  papers  are  asking  how  it  happens  that  in  this  case  the 
facts  were  concealed  not  only  from  the  public,  but  from  Mr.  Bryan 
himself. 

Even  if  the  515,000  or  520,000  was  not  a  personal  contribution 
from  Mr.  Ryan,  but  came  from  the  general  fund,  says  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.),  "as  Ryan  made  up  half  of  that  fund 
the  distinction  may  not  be  of  such  moment  to  others  as  it  probably 
is  to  Bryan."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.) 
dismisses  The  World's  story  as  "a  mare's  nest."  Varying  the  fig- 
ure, it  characterizes  this  effort  to  discredit  Mr.  Bryan  as  the  "dying 
gasp  "  of  the  anti-Bryan  faction.  It  points  out.  moreover,  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  made  no  offer  to  return  to  Mr.  Harriman  his  famous 
$260,000  contribution  to  the  Republican  cause.  Less  indignant, 
but  equally  untroubled,  is  The  Obser-rer  (Dem.),  of  Charlotte. 
N.  C,  which  does  not  find  The  World's  "rather  strained  infer 
ences  "  at  all  convincing.     It  adds,  however,  by  way  of  warning: 

"The  somewhat  overcanny  tho  honest  Nebraskan  has  himself 
largely  to  blame  for  such  flings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he,  a  rich 
man  and  daily  growing  richer,  will  conduct  himself  with  more 
financial  propriety  in  the  future  than  he  has  shown  at  times  in  the 
not  distant  past." 

On  the  whole  the  topic  has  proved  more  inspiring  to  Mr.  Bryan's 
critics  than  to  his  champions,  and  has  afforded  a  specially  fruitful 
text  to  the  New  York  press.  If  the  public  is  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  the  incident,  says  The  World,  the  sequel  must  be  not  resti- 
tution but  publicity.  The  return  of  the  money  "would  benefit 
nobody  but  Mr.  Ryan,  who  does  not  need  it."     To  quote  further  : 

"If  there  had  been  a  law  in  1904  compelling  publicity  of  cam- 
paign contributions  Mr.  Ryan  would  not  have  given  this  $20,000  to 
promote  Mr.  Bryan's  Senatorial  candidacy.  Mr.  Harriman.  after 
a  conference  with  the  President,  would  not  have  raised  $260,000 
for  the  Roosevelt  campaign  fund.  The  two  most  distinguished 
men  who  have  made  a  political  specialty  of  denouncing  'malefac- 
tors of  great  wealth'  could  have  carried  on  the  work  of  denunci- 
ation in  the  assurance  that  they  were  under  no  obligations  to  tho 
'malefactors  '  whom  they  assailed 

"Of  more  immediate  importance,  however,  than  the  1904  cam- 
paign fund  is  the  1908  campaign  fund,  concerning  which  even  un- 
official publicity  would  be  better  than  none  at.  all. 

"  How  much  have  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  supporters  spent  to  obtain 
for  him  the  Democratic  nomination  for  President  ? 

"  I  low  much  have  Secretary  Taft's  managers  spent  to  obtain  for 
him  the  Republican  nomination  for  President  ? 

"We  do  not  insinuate  that  any  of  these  expenditures  have  been 
illegitimate;  but  under  the  practise  of  demanding  instructed  dele- 
gations the  American  people  have  a  right  to  know  how  much  ready 
money  a  man  must  have  back  of  him  before  he  can  confidently 
aspire  to  a  Presidential  nomination." 

Turning  to  the  less  general  aspects  of  the  case,  The  World  asks 

"why  this  sudden  sensitiveness  in  regard  to  Mr.  Ryan?"     It  goes 
on  to  say  : 

"  Mr.  Bryan  allowed  the  silver-mine  owners  to  contribute  >2.ss.- 
000  to  his  campaign  fund  in  1896,  and  there  could  be  no  more  sor- 
did purpose  than  that  which  prompted  those  contributions. 

"Mr.  Bryan  allowed  William  A.  Clark,  of  Montana,  to  contrib- 
ute to  his  campaign  fund,  and  there  has  been  no  more  notorious 
corruptionist  in  American  politics. 

"Mr.  Bryan  gladly  accepted  political  assistance  from  Richard 
Croker,  and  there  is  no  great  mystery  as  to  where  Mr.  Croker 
it. 

"  A  candidate  who  could  be  grateful  to  Clark  and  Croker  need 
not  be  overly  squeamish  about  Ryan." 

The  New  York  Times  (  Ind.  Dem.)  suggests  that  in  the  cases  of 
both  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Bryan  "past errors  are  best  atoned  for 
by  stout  resolves."     We  read  : 

"Mr.   Roosevelt's  position  is  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Bryan's.      Re- 
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POSSIBILITIES    OF  A  SUDDEN    CHANGE   OF  DIET.  CAMPAIGN   CONTRIBUTIONS  WILL  BE  SMALL  THIS  YEAR. 

-Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News.  — McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

CONCERNING    CAMPAIGN    FUNDS. 


funding  is  impossible  with  him — the  sum  is  too  big — but  his 
language  about  Mr.  Harriman's  undesirable  citizenship  and  his  in- 
cessant belaboring  of  the  malefactors  of  great  wealth  show  that 
quiet  and  acquiescence  on  his  part  are  not  to  be  secured  by  cam- 
paign contributions.  It  is  a  question  for  moralists  whether  a  man 
who  takes  the  money  and  then  turns  upon  the  giver  and  rends  him 
is  more  deserving  of  the  world's  approval  than  he  who  keeps  mum, 
but  repays. 

"  In  one  respect  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  an  immense  advantage  over 
Mr.  Bryan.  The  enthusiasm  for  the  President  is  so  unquestioning 
that  it  condones,  applauds  even,  what  in  another  would  be  con- 
demned. If  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  be  detected  in  the  act  of  secre- 
ting the  Washington  Monument  in  the  White-House  cellar,  Oregon, 
Montana,  Wisconsin,  and  probably  Texas  would  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  the  deed  the  most  exalted  and  inspiring  achievement  in 
American  history  ;  while  if  Mr.  Bryan  were  caught  playing  base- 
ball on  Sunday  his  name  would  disappear  from  our  day-to-day 
annals.  ...... 

"  These  old  scandals  must  be  painful  to  those  they  touch  and 
smirch,  so  painful  and  embarrassing  that  we  should  suppose  there 
would  be  an  understanding  and  pledge  all  around  that  prompt  pub- 
licity of  name  and  sum  be  made  the  condition  of  accepting  cam- 
paign funds  this  year.  That  is  the  only  course  consistent  with 
prudence  and  morality." 

Says  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.) : 

"In  the  present  campaign,  if  Bryan  is  again  nominated,  money 
will  be  spent  in  his  interest.  Tammany  Hall  alone  will  spend 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Will  Bryan  be  as  discreetly 
and  stubbornly  ignorant  concerning  the  sources  of  this  money  as 
he  pretends  he  was  in  1904  concerning  money  that  went  to  Ne- 
braska in  his  interest  ?  As  he  sees  the  sign  of  flushness  about  his 
headquarters  as  he  saw  them  in  1904,  will  he  again  scrupulously 
refrain  from  asking  questions  ?  " 

The  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  enlarges  upon  this  idea  and  caps  it 
with  a  challenge.     Thus  : 

"  If  Mr.  Bryan's  political  intimates  concealed  the  Ryan  gift  from 
his  knowledge  in  1904,  why  may  they  not  even  now  be  taking 
money  from  Rockefeller  and  Harriman  and  even  from  Thomas  F. 
Ryan  without  letting  him  know  about  it?  There  is  only  one  way 
to  guard  against  such  a  taint  of  the  Bryan  canvass,  and  that  is  for 
him  to  come  out  with  a  demand  for  complete  publicity  on  the  part 
of  his  campaign  managers  for  all  the  contributions  to  his  cause. 

"  If  The  Commoner  will  come  out  and  tell  who  is  authorized 
to  receive  gifts  in  his  behalf,  and  promise  that  these  gifts  will  be 
published  and  that  no  other  contributions  will  be  accepted  by  any 


one  acting  for  him,  he  can  protect  himself  from  penury  by  reason 
of  any  obligation  which  he  may  feel  to  reimburse  givers  of  tainted 
money." 

Feeling  that  an  act  of  injustice  has  been  done  Mr.  Bryan  by 
the  way  the  incident  has  been  presented  in  the  press,  Mr.  William 
F.  Sheehan,  who  was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1904,  has  written  a  letter  in  which  he  states  that  "whatever  money 
was  sent  to  the  State  of  Nebraska  was  taken  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  committee,  which  money  was  made  up  of  voluntary 
contributions  from  many  persons."  He  adds  that  "there  was  not 
the  slightest  suggestion  at  the  time  from  anybody  "  that  Mr.  Bryan 
had  any  knowledge  on  the  subject,  or  that  knowledge  of  the 
transaction  was  to  be  brought  home  to  him. 


CHEAP  POSTAGE  TO   ENGLAND 

ANYTHING  that  facilitates  communication  with  another 
country  helps  the  development  of  international  friendship 
and  aids  in  the  spread  of  culture,  observes  the  New  York  Times 
in  commenting  on  the  reduction  of  letter  postage  between  America 
and  England  to  two  cents  an  ounce,  which  will  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  The  same  paper  predicts  that  the  ocean  mails  between 
the  two  countries  will  more  than  double  as  a  result,  and  most  of 
our  papers  agree  that  the  increase  in  correspondence  will  more 
than  compensate  in  revenue  for  the  reduction  in  rate.  It  is  also 
expected  that  other  countries  will  soon  follow  England's  example. 
As  the  New  York  Globe  remarks  : 

"  It  will  cause  the  rest  of  Europe  to  take  notice,  and  make  it  un- 
easy until  the  differential  in  favor  of  everything  from  a  business 
letter  up  to  a  proposal  of  marriage  enjoyed  by  Great  Britain  is 
made  its  own.  Are  there  not  multitudes  of  Italians,  Hungarians, 
and  Frenchmen  in  this  country?  Must  they  continue  to  pay  five 
cents  for  a  letter  home  and  their  relatives  five  cents  for  their  re- 
plies, where  Englishmen.  Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen  complete  the 
circle  for  four  cents?  " 

The  London  Daily  Mail  throws  out  a  significant  hint  by  express- 
ing the  hope  that  our  Government  will  complete  the  reform  by 
lowering  the  huge  charges  levied  on  parcels  ;  and  the  New  York 
World  reminds  our  Post-office  Department  that  "no  arrangement 
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with  Great  Britain  is  necessary  to  secure  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  cheaper  domestic  postage  and  a  parcels-post  sen  ice 
such  .1^  the  rot  oi  the  civilized  world  already  enjoy."  The  New 
York  limes,  quoted  above,  recommends  the  example  of  this  postal 
reduction  to  the  cable  companies.      It  remarks: 

"  A  cheaper  rate  for  mean  cables  is  as  much  needed  as  cheaper 
international  postage.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  profits  oi  the 
companies  would  be  largely  increased  if  the  prevailing  cable  rate 
were  reduced  one  halt.  Quick  and  cheap  communication  is  a 
growing  necessity,  and  the  telegraph  companies  should  heed  the 
example  of  the  postal  authorities." 

<  >ur  papers  seem  disposed  to  give  the  credit  for  this  reform  to 
Postmaster-General  Meyer,  while  in  England  the  credit  is  accorded 
to  Mr.  John  1  lenniker  Heat  on.  "the  Father  of  Imperial  Penny  Post- 
age." But  Mr.  Heaton  himself  is  quoted  as  saying:  "I  attribute 
our  success  not  to  my  efforts,  but  to  the  influence  of  Ambassador 
Reid,  Ambassador  Bryce,  Lord  Blyth,  and  John  Wanamaker." 


OUTLOOK   FOR  THE  COTTON  CROP 

BECAUSEcotton  leads  all  crops  in  our  export  trade  and  brings 
back  to  this  country  more  money  than  any  other  one  com- 
modity, interest  in  the  government  cotton  reports  is  not  confined 
to  the  "cotton  belt."  According  to  the  first  estimates  for  the  year, 
as  issued  last  week  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  condition 
of  the  crop  on  May  js  was  9.2  percent,  better  than  that  revealed 
on  the  same  date  a  year  ago,  and  the  number  of  acres  under  culti- 
vation had  been  increased  by  21.000:  While  the  increase  in  acre- 
age is  very  slight — about  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. — it  at  least 
shows,  as  a  number  of  papers  point  out,  that  the  recent  campaign 
for  a  2 5-per-cent.  reduction  in  acreage  in  order  to  increase  the 
price  ol  cotton  did  not  make  many  converts  among  the  planters. 

The  exact  figures  of  the  government  report  for  lgo.S  are  32,081,- 
oco  acres,  as  against  ,2,0(10,000  acres  last  year,  with  7^.7  as  an  in- 
dex ol  condition,  as  against  70.5  in  1907.  While  condition  shows 
so  marked  an  improvement  over  last  year,  it  is  stil  2  or  5  points 
be-low  the-  average  for  the  lasl  ten  years.  Independent  estimates 
made  by  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  and  by  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  differ  but  slightly  from  the  Government's 
figures,  except  that  they  both  give  a  somewhat  higher  figure  for  the 
increase  in  acreage.  Unofficial  forecasts  based  on  these  various 
figures  predict  a  crop  for  the  year  of  from  10.300,000  to  12.500,000 
bales.  The  most  unfavorable  feature  of  the  government  report, 
sa\s  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  is  the 
fact  that  "the  condition  is  poorest  in  the  largest  producing  States." 
Says  1'hc  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  commenting 
upon  the-  story  told  by  the  June  estimates  : 

"The  state  of  the  goods  market,  present  and  prospective,  and 
the  situation  as  regards  surplus  stocks  of  raw  material,  are  consid 
erations  appealing  to  the  Southern  farmer  with  added  force  yeai 
bv  year.  These  points  have  been  uppermost  in  his  mind  the  cur- 
rent spring.  ( >ver  ag;  inst  the  decreased  consumption  of  cotton  in 
tin  win  id  in  1907  s,  and  the  uncertain,  if  not  unpromising,  outlook 

lor  the  immediate  future  in    the  goods   trade',  he    has  placed  at  the 

time  ol  planting  this  spring  the-  fact  that  not  only  has  the  Amei  •■ 

1  rap  shown  a  considerable- dec  iea.se  in  1907,  but  that  Other  sources 

01  supply  have  contributed  less  liberally  than  in  1906  7.     Striking 

a  balance-,  he  has  found    that    notwithstanding   the   decreased   con 

sumption,  the  world's  surplus  stock  oi  the  raw   material  in  sight 

and  in  mills  is  notice-ably  le-ss  now  than  it  was  .1  year  ago,  and  that 
the-  de-lie  iency  is  likely  to  be-  further  increased  before  new   supplies 

ne  at  hand.     I  Inder  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprizing  that  the 
tendency  to  ,u\i\  to  the  area  under  the  staple,  so  apparent  in  the 

spring  "i  has  not  been  wholly  curbed  this  year,  tho 

the  lack  ol  ready  monej  or  credit  has,  no  doubt,  been  a  setback." 

An  added  interest  is  given  to  the  cotton  estimates  this  year  by 
the  cabled  report  from  the  International  Congress  of  Cotton  Spin- 
Manufacturers,  in  session  in  l'.uis,  to  t'u-  effect  that  Euro- 


pean cotton  manufacturers  are  growing  uneasy  over  their  depend- 
ence upon  America  as  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  the  raw- 
material.      Says  the  Troy  Times  on  this  phase  of  the  situation  : 

"This  is  no  new  question.  Tor  many  years  European  manufac- 
turers of  cotton  goods  have  cast  about  for  new  areas  where  they 
could  find  what  they  needed  without  being  dependent  on  the  United 
States.  Some  of  the  countries  have  colonial  possessions  in  which 
it  was  believed  cotton  culture  could  be  carried  on  successfully,  and 
there  has  been  progress  in  that  direction.  In  Egypt,  the  Sudan, 
the  African  territories  in  French  control,  and  India  considerable 
cotton  has  been  produced,  and  the  output  is  of  commercial  value. 

"  But  there  can  be  no  denying  that  little  has  been  accomplished 
to  affect  the  preeminence  of  America  as  a  cotton  country.  Some 
of  the  more  sanguine  at  the  Paris  gathering  pinned  strong  hopes 
on  what  can  be  done  in  the  localities  mentioned,  especially  in 
Africa,  where  it  was  asserted  that  in  ten  years  10.000,000  bales 
could  be  produced.  If  the  hope  be  realized,  there  will  have  to  be 
extraordinarily  rapid  growth.  At  present  the  yield  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  that  quantity.  For  the  year  1907-8  the  estimated  world's 
yield  of  cotton  was  15,200,000  bales,  of  which  12,500.000  bales  were 
from  the  United  States,  1,300,000  from  the  East  Indies,  and  1.400,- 
000  from  'other  countries,'  including  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  and  other 
districts  in  Africa.  That  is  far  short  of  the  anticipated  10.000.000 
from  that  quarter.  Meanwhile  the  United  States  has  more  than 
held  its  own,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  prices  have  not  always 
been  satisfactory  and  in  some  parts  of  the  South  there  has  been 
organized  effort  to  restrict  production 

"The  world  is  coming  to  be  a  great  consumer  of  cotton  goods, 
and  the  commercial  nations  are  realizing  this.  Hence  the  struggle 
to  get  the  raw  material.  There  is  an  especial  lesson  to  the  United 
States,  because  this  country  holds  the  key  to  the  situation  and  bids 
fair  to  hold  it  indefinitely.  We  can  easily  produce  the  cotton,  and 
other  nations  can  not.  Help  is  needed  in  the  South,  as  was  hinted 
at  Paris,  to  carry  on  cotton  cultivation  more  extensively.  But 
mills  are  also  needed  there.  We  have  the  cotton  and  may  get  more 
when  required.  We  should  make  more  of  the  raw  material  into 
finished  goods  and  do  a  far  larger  share  of  the  world's  business  in 
cotton  cloths." 

It  is  estimated  that  the  area  of  land  available  for  cotton  cultiva- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  sufficient  to  yield,  under  proper  con- 
ditions, a  yearly  crop  of  100,000,000  bales.  But  as  the  New  York 
Times  remarks,  "this  will  never  be  realized  so  long  as  the  'big 
stick  '  overlooks  the  trust  which  advocates  reducing  acreage,  plow- 
ing up  planted  fields  to  make  the  ticker  talk  the  way  they  wish, 
and  holding  the  crop  when  industry  is  hungry  for  the  staple." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


By  this  time,  we  suppose,  whenever  Mr.  Taft  hears  the  train  whistle  he  grabs 
his  grip  and  starts  for  the  depot       Houston   Post. 

Pittsburg's  bank-wreckers  were  kind  enough  to  leave  for  the  receivers  the 

and  the  key  to  the  front  door. — Chicago  News. 

"GlVB  us  rest  and  sunshine"  is  now  the  cry  of  the  "Interests."  But  not, 
in-  it  noted,  the  sunshine  of  publicity.     New  York  American 

"Wmi  America  needs  is  a  quiet  President."  says  Richard  Crokcr.  and 
a  hopeful  tremble  is  detected  upon  the  closed  eycliels  of  George  B.  Cor- 
tclyou      Richmond  Times-Despatch. 

[|    this    big    scientist,  who    ascribes    the    downfall    of   Greece    and  Rome    to 
malaria,  turns  out   tei   be  correct,  what  in  the   world    will   the   commencement 
the  future  have  to  fall  back  em2     Newark  Nev 

Tin-:  li-st  "home-owned"  automobile  appeared  on  the-  streets  of  Humboldt, 
Irnn  .    the-  other  day.   and  created   a  great   deal  of  excitement.      The  fact   that 

owned  bj  the  local  undertaker  may  account  foi  some  of  tiic  excitement 
Washington  Post. 

GOVERNOR  JOHNSON'S  friends  say  that  he  has  won  the  athletic  heart  e>f  the 
South  by  turning  two  double  somersaults  in  diving  into  a  swimming  -pool        Beit 

Bryan  has  turned  at   least  three  em   the  question  of  government  ownership 
w  \  ork  Post. 

Tin    Socialists  say  thev  do  not  hope  to  elect  their  tie-ket  for  years  to  con.-. 
bul  thej  want  the  members  of  their  party  to  stand  stedfast  and  not  try  to  gel 
with  the  winning  party,     Axe  the  Democrats  striving  to  occupj  the  same  high 
id?     Florida  Times-Union. 

A  SOCIETY   made   eu>  of  many  of  the  wealthiest   married  women  of   Pittsbeirg 
.1    prize  of   S10.000   for   the   best    name   for   their  organization.      While   we 

have  no  use  for  the  money,  we-  suggest  "Daughters  of  the  Broadway  Chorus.'' 
•  Post-Express. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


PORTENTOUS  COURTESIES 

'  I  ^HE  concert  of  Europe  is  so  precariously  balanced  that  even 
*■  an  unusual  display  of  friendship  in  one  quarter  is  enough  to 
cause  alarm  in  another.  When  the  lion  and  the  bear  became  friends, 
says  the  old  fable,  the  smaller  animals  were  in  a  panic.  So  while 
the  visit  of  the  French  President  to  London  and  the  pro- 
jected visit  of  King  Edward  to  Russia  call  out  the  most 
kindly  expressions  from  the  French,  British,  and  Rus- 
sian press,  the  papers  of  the  other  countries  are  asking 
rather  anxiously  what  is  up.  Mr.  Fallieres,  the  delight- 
fully bourgeois  President  of  the  French  Republic,  has 
recently  been  visiting  London,  where  he  has  been  received 
with  unprecedented  enthusiasm  by  the  representatives 
of  the  British  Empire.  And  now  it  is  announced  that 
Edward  VII.  is  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  imperial 
cousin  (in  the  Shakespearean  sense)  Nicholas  II.  at 
St.  Petersburg.  The  tongues  of  the  European  press 
are  all  wagging  over  this  portentous  manifestation  of 
friendship  among  princes,  to  paraphrase  the  famous 
sentence  of  the  Latin  satirist.  The  London  Times,  of 
course,  regards  the  English  King's  visit  to  Russia  as  -an 
event  cf  good  omen.  Accordingly  this  journal  says  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Government  that  "the  remarkable 
change  in  a  liberal  direction  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
internal  politics"  of  Russia  "has  removed  a  great  ob- 
stacle to  a  true  friendship  "  between  that  country  and 
England.  Hence  the  significance  of  King  Edward's 
visit.  Commenting  upon  this  visit  from  a  merely  com- 
mercial point  of  view  The  Statist  (London)  declares 
that  England,  as  well  as  Russia,  has  need  of  "repose" 
in  order  that  "the  great  reforms  "  necessary  for  England 
in  India,  and  Russia  at  home,  may  find  "the  time  neces- 
sary for  carrying  them  through."  The  Russian  press  ex- 
press pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  King  Edward's  arrival 
in  Russia,  and  the  Novoye   Vremya    (St.   Petersburg)    observes: 

"  We  warmly  welcome  the  impending  arrival  of  the  exalted  guests. 
The  meeting  will  afford  a  new  link  in  the  agreement  between  the 
largest  naval  and  the  largest  territorial  Power.     Out  of  these  links 


is  being  forged  the  chain  which,  by  an  historical  misunderstanding, 

was  severed  and  only  now,  at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century,  is 
beginning  firmly  to  unite  our  common  missions  in  Asia  and  the 
general  interests  of  Europe,  serving  as  a  stanch  guaranty  of  peace 
for  all  who  sincerely  follow  peace." 

The  same  tone  of  welcome  runs  through  the  comments  of  the 


The 


THE    FRENCH    PRESIDENT    IN    ENGLAND. 

"In  the  spring  the  young  man's  fancy,''  etc.    He  visits  his  old  sweet- 
heart of  Hyde  Park— but  another's  eye  is  on  him. 

—Fischietto  (Turin). 


WHAT  MAKES  GERMANY  UNEASY. 

President  of  France,  the   King  of  England,  and  the    Prince  of  Wales  at  the 
Franco-P.ritish  Exposition  in  London 

Russ,  the  Slovo,  and  the  Retell,  all  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  French 
newspapers  greet  the  announcement  that  Nicholas  II.  and  Edward 
VI  I.  are  to  meet  at  Reval  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  Paris  Temps 
quotes  with  emphasis  the  saying  of  Gambetta :  "So  long  as  we 
have  the  support  of  Russia  and  England  we  shall  be  invincible." 
The  article  concludes  : 

"This  vision  of  the  future  has  become  pacifically  realized  in  the 
events  of  to-day.  We  hail  with  satisfaction  this  confirmation  of  a 
political  program  which  from  the  significance  it  bears  as  a  warlike 
measure  carries  with  it  the  very  strongest  guaranty  of  peace." 

A  discordant  note  among  these  optimistic  utterances  of  Russian. 
English,  and  French  opinion  comes  from  Germany.  It  would 
almost  look  as  if  the  courtesies  exchanged  between  the  chief  rep- 
resentatives of  the  English  and  German  press,  and  the  moderated 
tone  of  the  Germanophobes  of  Great  Britain,  had  amounted 
to  nothing  in  the  way  of  dissipating  the  clouds  of  international  mis- 
understanding. The  demon  of  distrust  and  jealousy  appears  to  be 
still  unexorcised.  The  newspapers  of  Germany  seem  to  think  that 
both  Fallieres  and  Edward  are  now  in  league  with  her  enemies, 
and  we  read  in  the  Koelnische  Zeitung : 

"We  can  not  help  believing  that  throughout  the  civilized  world 
the  visit  of  Mr.  Fallieres  to  London  and  of  King  Edward  to  St. 
Petersburg  will  be  interpreted  as  a  hostile  demonstration  toward 
Germany,  and  the  conclusion  will  be  arrived  at  that  a  new  triple 
alliance  has  been  made,  and  made  as  against  Germany.  .  .  .  Let 
us  keep  our  hands  on  the  pommel  of  our  sword  and  await  with  con- 
fidence in  our  lucky  star  the  development  of  the  political  situation. 
May  a  happy  destiny  furnish  to  Germany  men  who  shall  be  big 
enough  to  extricate  her  from  her  dilemma  and  restore  to  our  coun- 
try the  prestige  she  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  Prince  Bismarck  " — 
Translations  made  for ■  The   LITERARY   Digest. 
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A  DEFENSE  OF  NICHOLAS  II. 

ENGT'GH  has  been  written  in  detraction  of  Nicholas  II.  and 
liis  advisers  to  allow  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 
People  generally  have  a  very  false  and  imperfect  idea  of  the  genu- 
ine character  of  the  Russian  Government  and  its  autocratic  ruler, 
■-ays  Edouard  Blanc  in  the  Correspondent  (  Paris).  They  speak  of 
Czarism  as  "a  mysterious  and  odious  power."  such  as  it  has  long 
ceased  to  be.  For  if  by  Czarism  we  mean  absolute  autocracy, 
barbarous  and  at  times  tyrannical,  we  speak  of  something  which 
at  present  has  no  existence,  says  this  writer.  "For  the  past  fifty 
years,  that  is,  since  1855,  the  date  of  Nicholas  I.'s  death, the  differ- 
ent Russian  sovereigns  have  always  marched  in  the  vanguard  of 


concede,  we  are  told  ;  but  he  has  been  "prudent  as  well  as  liberal." 
To  quote  further : 

"  In  short,  we  should  yield  our  admiration  to  Nicholas  II.  in  that 
he  has  been  able,  without  weakly  capitulating  to  the  revolutionary 
forces,  to  govern  his  people  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances 
without  sacrificing  either  his  dignity  or  his  prestige,  without  giv- 
ing way  before  his  foes,  without  tyranny  or  taking  back  the  privi- 
leges he  had  once  bestowed.  This  he  has  accomplished  without 
caprice,  without  injustice,  without  vindictiveness.  He  has  shown 
himself  superior  to  all  feelings  of  rancor  or  reprisal  and  has  con- 
ceded to  his  adversaries  the  freest  and  justest  political  advantages 
they  could  claim.  In  the  way  he  settled  the  agrarian  question  he 
has  given  something  not  only  more,  but  something  even  better, 
than  was  demanded  of  him.  It  must  also  be  added  that  he  has 
struggled  to  keep  intact  the  principle  of  imperial 
power,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  life  of  his  country, 
for  with  the  fall  of  the  autocracy  the  destruction  of 
the  Russian  nation  by  the  breaking  up  of  its  essen- 
tial elements  would  have  inevitably  followed." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMAN  SERENITY  EXPLAINED 
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NICHOLAS    II.   AS   FATHER   TO   HIS   FAMILY    AND— TO   HIS    PEOPLE! 

Amsterdammer 


progress."  To  quote  Mr.  Blanc's  general  statement  as  to  the  great 
advances  Russia  has  made  : 

"Since  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  1861  up  to  the  ukases 
which  have  been  published  during  the  past  few  months  we  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  Russian  autocracy  has  been  an 
instrument  of  progress  the  most  rapid  and  the  most  powerful  which 
has  operated  in  modern  society.  Japan  alone,  under  a  regime 
equally  autocratic,  has  furnished  an  example  of  parallel  progress. 
The  system  of  summary  decrees,  swift  and  omnipotent,  may  not  be 
the  best  for  a  people  who  stand  at  the  head  of  human  civilization, 
.  .  .  but  when  a  nation  has  to  follow  the  example  of  other  nations 
and  to  win  a  place  among  civilizations  more  advanced  than  its  own, 
to  imitate, altho  it  may  improve  inventions  and  industrial  methods 
already  existing,  the  autocratic  regime  is  the  most  favorable  of 
environments." 

From  these  general  statements  Mr.  Blanc  comes  down  to  details 
and  eulogizes  Nicholas  II.  as  the  wisest  and  most  liberal  of  mon- 
archs.  In  the  first  place  he  has  established  throughout  the  Empire 
liberty  of  conscience  to  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians  of 
all  denominations.  And  it  was  he  who  inaugurated  the  day  of 
peace  conferences,  of  which  our  writer  observes  : 

"The  idea  of  universal  arbitration,  which  should  put  an  end  to 
international  squabbles,  an  idea  which  the  boldest  intellects  had 
looked  upon  as  in  the  highesl  degree  Utopian,  or  at  leas!  quite  be- 
yond discussion  at  this  era,  Nicholas  I  I.  had  the  honor  of  broach 

in^,  of  introducing,  and  of  risking  in  its  advocacy  his  sovereign 

power  ovei  an  important  section  of  the  habitable  world.      It  was  a 

master-stroke  on  the  part  of  a  young  inexperienced  sovereign, 
reigning  over  a  people  somewhal  behind  the  rest  of  the  world.  In 
this  matter  he  took  the  initiative  before  more  experienced  mon- 

lis  who  might  have  been  expected  to  anticipate  him." 

I  le  has  accorded  to  the  I  >ouma  all  the  power  he  could  possibly 


T  has  seemed  rather  mysterious  to  some  observers 
that  Germany  should  sit  quietly  and  see  France 
make  a  virtual  conquest  of  Morocco  without  a  word 
of  protest.  Some  of  the  more  jingoistic  German 
papers  have  raised  an  outcry  over  it,  but  the  ones 
that  are  understood  to  voice  official  opinion  have 
seemingly  been  perfectly  content  to  see  this  new 
territory  brought  under  the  French  flag.  The  reason 
is  now  given  by  the  Hamburger  Xachrichten.  If 
Germany  threatened  France,  this  paper  argues,  it 
would  result  in  a  coalition  against  Germany  and  a 
war  that  no  German  can  possibly  wish  to  see.  This 
Hamburg  journal  regards  the  interests  of  Germany 
in  Morocco  as  almost  insignificant,  and  certainly  not 
worth  quarreling  about.  France  has  got  the  start  in  the  commer- 
cial circles  of  that  country  and  must  be  allowed  to  maintain  it, 
altho  she  may  not  interfere  with  German  enterprise.  Thus  we 
read  : 

"  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  France  should  waive  her  claim  to 
a  predominant  place  in  Morocco,  and  Germany  will  not  force  her 
to  do  so.  Germany  must  expect  in  the  future  to  see  France  exer- 
cising the  chief  influence  there.  Of  course  we  hear  it  repeatedly 
said  that  France  is  trying  to  destroy  German  trade  in  those  regions. 
We,  however,  consider  this  to  be  an  exaggerated  statement.  Even 
if  we  admit  that  France  has  any  such  intention,  Germany  can  easily 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  any  such  scheme." 

In  any  case  Germany  and  France  must  not  go  to  war  over 
Morocco.     In  the  words  of  this  influential  journal  : 

"We  ought  not  to  forget  that  whatever  interests  we  have  in 
Morocco  we  can  not  go  to  war  with  France  on  account  of  them. 
Such  a  war  would  necessarily  result  in  a  European  coalition  against 
Germany.  Our  adversaries  have  long  waited  for  an  opportunity 
to  form  such  a  coalition.  There  is  not  a  statesman  in  Germany 
who  would  make  our  interests  in  Morocco  the  ground  lor  an  appeal 
to  arms;  no  Reichstag  would  vote  a  war  fund  to  be  raised  for  the 
sake  of  fighting  the  French  in  Morocco;  no  German  father  would 
be  ready  cheerfully  to  send  his  son  on  a  campaign  in  the  defense 
of  German  interests  there 

"What  would  be  likely  to  happen  if  we  attempted  to  enter  into  a 
dispute  with  France  on  the  subject  of  Morocco,  and  if  France,  sup- 
ported by  England,  Spain,  and  Italy,  should  refuse  to  grant  our 
demands  ?  The  result  would  necessarily  be  war.  Would  any  one 
wish  to  prevent  such  a  struggle  by  a  second  edition  of  the  Algeciras 
Conference  ?  May  good  fortune  spare  us  such  a  thing  as  that !  It 
would  turn  out  ill  for  our  prestige,  considering  the  present  grouping 
of  the  European  Powers." — Translation  made  for  Tin-:  LITERARY 
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MIDSHIPMAN  TAKEO   UKIU, 

Eldest  son  of  Admiral  Uriu. 

Both  his  parents  were  educated 

in  this  country. 


THE   CRUISER   "MATSUSHIMA, 

Sunk  off  the  Pescadores,  on  April  30,  by  the  explosion  of  the  magazine,  with  the  loss  of 


107  lives. 
ILL-FATED   JAPANESE    SCHOOL-SHIP    AND   TWO    OF        IE   VICTIMS 


MIDSHIPMAN    T.  OYAMA, 

Eldest  son    of  Field  Marshal 

Oyama. 
His  mother  is  a  Vassar  graduate. 


AMERICA'S  NEED  OF  ADVERSITY 

CWEET  are  the  uses  of  adversity,  says  Shakespeare,  and  what 
^  the  United  States  needs,  observes  the  London  Saturday  Re- 
view, is  a  good  dose  of  it.  The  writer  of  the  editorial  to  which 
we  refer  is  speaking  of  President  Roosevelt's  address  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  different  States  who  recently  assembled  at  Washing- 
ton to  discuss  the  conservation  of  national  resources,  which  the 
President  declared  to  be  "in  course  of  rapid  exhaustion."  The 
Saturday  Review  comments  on  this  by  saying  that  "President 
Roosevelt's  passion  for  facing  the  music  is  so  strong  that  some- 
times he  makes  us  believe  that  he  invents  the  music.  We  know 
that  expert  who  declares  that  the  end  of  both  coal  and  iron  is  in 
sight — we  have  had  him  in  this  country."  But,  this  writer  thinks, 
the  pessimistic  utterances  of  the  President  show  a  change  in  the 
popular  character  and  mood  of  the  United  States.  "The  Ameri- 
cans are  so  naturally  sanguine  "that  the  gathering  of  the  Governors 
at  Washington  "betokens  a  mental  revolution,"  and  "a  deep  and 
serious  searching  after  the  truth  about  the  prospects  of  the  nation." 
The  Saturday  Review  thinks  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Union  is  exaggerating  and  his  advice  platitudinous.     To  quote: 

"The  President  divides  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States  into  two  classes — those  which  are,  and  those  which  are  not, 
capable  of  renewal.  Coal,  oil,  gas,  iron,  and  metals  obviously 
fall  into  the  unrenewable  class,  and  of  these  all  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  to  say  was  that  'they  should  be  wisely  used.'  This  is  rather 
a  bathos  after  the  opening  strain  of  national  bankruptcy,  and  we 
are  surprized  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  recommend  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  of  these  wasting  resources.  'The 
second  class,'  the  renewable  resources,  'could  not  only  be  used  so 
.as  to  leave  them  undiminished,  but  they  could  actually  be  improved 
by  wise  use.  The  soil,  the  forests,  and  the  waterways  came  into 
this  category. '  This  is  hardly  an  original  discovery,  tho  announced 
with  all  the  pomp  of  a  recondite  truth.  The  systematic  cutting  of 
timber  and  planting  of  trees,  irrigation  and  drainage,  and  canaliza- 
tion are  the  remedies  which  President  Roosevelt  recommends  for 
the  improvement  of  the  renewable  resources  of  his  country  ;  all  of 
which  is  sound,  if  commonplace,  advice.  It  certainly  would  be 
very  important  if  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  how  much  of  this 
tale  about  the  exhaustion  of  the  resources  of  the  United  States  is 
even  approximately  true;  for  if  the  Americans  were  to  cease  ex- 
porting wheat,  steel,  iron,  and  oil,  the  industrial  and  financial 
history  of  the  world  would  be  violently  changed." 

The  Saturday  Review  thinks  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  missed  the 


real  point  of  the  situation,  which  is  moral  rather  than  material. 
America,  like  apples  and  some  grapes,  requires  a  touch  of  frost 
to  produce  ripeness,  and  especially  the  frost  of  administrative, 
Federal  supremacy,  in  the  appointment  of  the  judiciary.  To  quote 
the  words  of  this  journal  : 

"That  a  touch  of  adversity  would  improve  the  moral  health  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  we  need  not  conceal  our  opinion. 
It  is  little  short  of  astonishing  that  an  earnest  and  not  unobservant 
statesman  like  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  fail  to  perceive  the  absurdity 
of  dwelling  upon  a  physical  danger  of  'doubtful,  distant  date,' 
while  he  refuses  and  always  has  refused  to  propose  what  he  must 
know  to  be  the  cure  for  the  much  more  pressing  moral  danger. 
What  the  United  States  want,  and  must  have,  is  the  purification  of 
the  magistracy.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  com- 
parable in  learning  and  character  with  the  House  of  Lords,  or  any 
other  tribunal  in  the  world — only  it  takes  an  unconscionable  time 
for  an  American  suitor  to  arrive  at  its  door.  But  the  corruption 
and  cowardice  of  the  inferior  magistracy,  and  of  the  judges  of  first 
instance,  are  the  source  of  all  the  evils  in  the  United  States.     The 


CAN    HE    HIT    THEM    ALL    Willi    ONE    SHOT.'' 

— Fischietto  (Turin  1. 

scandal  does  not  spring  from  any  double  dose  of  original  sin  in  the 
American  nature,  but  simply  from  the  fact  that  these  judges  are 
elected  by  popular  suffrage.  With  the  exception  of  the  unpaid 
justices  of  the  peace,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
in  recognition  of  their  character  and  position,  every  judge  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  down  to  the  humblest  police  magistrate  in  the 
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provinces,  is  appointed  for  life,  is  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  and  is  only  removable  by  the  Crown  for  grave  misconduct. 
American  judges,  except  those  oi  tin  Supreme  Court,  are  not 
only  inadequately  paid,  but  are  dependent  for  their  small  stipends 
on  the  very  persons  upon  whom  their  duty  is  to  execute  justice. 
We  doubt  whether  the  citizens  of  this  country  appreciate  the  value 
..i  a  pure  and  firm  administration  of  the  law,  because  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  it  for  so  long." 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  BLACK  MAN  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

/^\NK  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  history  of  the  human 
^^  race  is  the  advance  in  civilization  made  in  the  last  fifty  years 
by  the  African  aborigines,  declares  Sir  Godfrey  Y.  Layden  in  The 
Fortnightly  Review  (London).  Sir  Godfrey  is  an  experienced 
Africander,  at  present  a  resident  of  Johannesburg,  and  has  spent 
many  years  in  the  service  of  the  British  Government  in  Africa. 
He  knows  well  the  theme  on  which  he  speaks,  and  proves  that  if 
the  Ethiopian  can  not  change  his  skin  he  can  radically  improve 
Ids  manners  and  customs.  When  Africa  was  first  opened  to  the 
white  man,  the  Bushmen  lived  in  caves.  There  were  a  few  nomad- 
ic tribes,  but  the  majority  of  the  African  people  were  "found  to 
be  living  closely  packed  together  in  a  raw  or  savage  state."  Polyg- 
amy, murder,  and  robbery  were  considered  normal  conditions  of 
life.  Trade  was  unknown,  there  was  no  systematic  cultivation  of 
the  ground,  and  what  religion  prevailed  was  cruel  and  oppressive. 
The  establishment  of  magistrates  and  the  work  of  missionaries 
brought  about  the  first  steps  toward  civilization.  The  dawn  of  en- 
lightenment came  to  these  naked  barbarians  through  external 
agencies,  principally  "through  the  influence  of  magistrates  and 
other  officers,  who  by  their  characters  for  justice  and  good  faith 
won  over  the  untutored  savages  as  men  with  such  attributes  will 
always  do."  But  the  Christian  missionaries  also  did  their  part. 
"They  taught  their  pupils  to  distinguish  right  and  wrong."  They 
gave  them  education,  trained  them  in  mechanical  arts,  and  made 
them   realize  the  advantages    of    industry.     Thus  we  read  ; 

"By  attaching  them  to  agricultural  pursuits,  whicli  demand- 
ed frequent  attention,  their  warlike  instincts  became  mod- 
erated, with  the  result  corresponding  in  the  history  of  all  na- 
tions, that  succeeding  generations  lost  not  only  the  nclinations 
but  the  physique  of  their  forefathers.  They  retained  the  condition 
of  health,  but,  by  disuse,  lost  much  of  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
war  and  with  it  the  faculty  of  confidently  taking  the  field  with  a 
shield  presented  to  all  comers. 


Al'iwi  I  ini.    rAXATIOM    IN    ni'W, 

Thirty-two  soldiers  have  deserted  on  account  of  "cruel   treat 
inent."    [f  the  cruel  taxes  keep  on  increasing,  the  nation  Itseli  will 

Tokyo  Puck. 


"  finally,  the  depletion  of  big  game,  and  restrictions  imposed  by 
<  rovernment  upon  the  killing  of  what  remained,  removed  the  chase 
from  their  list  of  dangerous  pursuits,  thus  tranquillizing  the  course 
of  their  lives." 

The  things  which  are  now  bought  and  sold  in  country  places  in 
South  Africa  afford  a  good  idea  of  how  conditions  are  improved. 
This  writer  remarks  : 

"Of  the  many  illustrations  which  can  be  given  of  the  progressive 
movement,  few  are  more  striking  than  a  comparison  of  the  contents 
of  nowadays  country  stores  with  what  they  formerly  were.  The 
writer  can  recall  the  time  when  the  stock-in-trade  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  such  things  as  Kafir  hoes,  cotton  blankets,  beads,  cop- 
per wire,  and  matches.  Any  casual  visitor  to  those  stores  in  mod- 
ern times  would  find  a  widely  different  assortment  of  wares,  of 
which  the  following  are  samples:  carpenters'  tools,  plows  and 
other  agricultural  implements,  cloth  clothes  of  good  make  and 
shape,  crockery,  leather  and  fancy  goods,  furniture,  linen  fabrics, 
hats,  bonnets,  shoes,  and  perfumery.  The  use  of  beads  as  an  arti- 
cle of  dress,  and  of  wire  as  a  cumbersome  ornament  to  clog  the 
arms  and  legs,  were  abandoned  largely  as  clothing  became  habitu- 
ally worn,  the  girls  winning  admiration  more  for  their  general 
quality  than  for  the  variety  of  colored  trinkets  which  formerly 
made  them  attractive-looking." 

He  summarizes  the  results  of  European  influences  in  Africa  in 
the  following  terms : 

"  Within  the  space  of  comparatively  few  years,  the  natives  of 
South  Africa  [have]  advanced  from  a  state  of  utter  barbarism  to 
one  in  which  they  are  clothed,  fairly  industrious,  peaceful,  and 
progressively  inclined  ;  in  which  education  and  Christianity  have 
been  felt  by  them,  their  condition  of  life  vastly  improved,  and  the 
path  of  evolution  made  accessible. 

"  It  was  a  great  accomplishment,  for  which  we  may  look  in  vain 
through  the  pages  of  history  to  find  a  parallel  in  point  of  the  time 
expended  upon  it,  seeing  that  but  a  few  years  ago  some  of  the 
tribes  were  almost  at  their  worst. 

"That  the  natives  themselves  were  in  some  degree  willing  agents 
for  conversion  can  not  be  doubted.  But,  to  the  governments,  to 
the  magistrates,  and  the  European  races,  notwithstanding  deep 
prejudices,  must  be  awarded  the  credit,  where  credit  is  due,  for  a 
remarkable  achievement,  tho,  as  before  stated,  a  large  share  of 
the  inspiration  emanated  from  that  fine  missionary  effort  which  en- 
veloped the  Subcontinent  in  a  network  of  Christian  labor." 


•  t  the  country  for  abroad. 


I   ILSE    PROMISES    <>i     111  1-    PORTUGUESE     ASSASSINS. 

•  The  king  is  killed -but  the  poor  are  still  poor." 

—Nova  Si  1 1- a  (Lisbon). 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


SECRET  OF  THE  WRIGHT  AIR-SHIP 

AS  noted  in  these  columns  some  time  ago,  the  secret  of  the 
aeroplane  invented  by  the  Wright  brothers  lies  in  its  system 
of  balancing,  which  the  brothers  themselves  have  always  declared 
to  be  very  simple.  This  secret  the  New  York  Herald  now  pro- 
fesses to  have  unearthed  by  a  study  of  the  French  and  American 
patents  taken  out  by  the  Wrights.  The  past  few  weeks  have  been 
very  interesting  from  an  aeronautic  point  of  view.  Lagrange,  a 
French  aviator,  has  made  in  public  a  record  flight  of  eight  miles  ; 
the  Wrights  assert  that  they  have  doubled  or  trebled  this  in  pri- 


taut  over  a  wheel  or  pulley  at  P,  and  make  it  fast  again  on  the  pivot 
H,  and  you  have  then  supported  your  structure  of  sticks  so  that  if 
the  half  of  the  parallelogram  represented  by  A,  B,  C,  and  1)  be 
pushed  downward  the  other  wing,  represented  by  E,  F,  G,  and  H, 
must  be  forced  or  pulled  upward  correspondingly.  It  is  obvious 
from  this  that  the  pulling  downward  of  either  wing  must  lift  the  other. 
"Next  fasten  tightly  at  the  pivotal  points  B  and  C  other  wires 
or  cords  (X  and  Y),  passing  them  through  screw-eyes  or  pulleys 
fixt  in  the  rigid  central  upright.  It  is  now  easy  to  see  that  if  the 
end  of  the  wire  X  be  pulled  downward  the  side  of  the  parallelo- 
gram represented  by  AB  will  be  deprest,  while  the  other  hall  or 
wing  must  be  correspondingly  and  equally  elevated  by  the  means 
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vate.  On  account  of  the  mystery  attached  to  the  Wright  machine, 
the  public  appears  vastly  more  interested  in  it  than  in  Farman's  or 
Lagrange's,  and  its  recent  exploits  at  Kill  Devil  Hill,  a  lonely  spot 
on  the  North-Carolina  coast,  were  eagerly  watched  by  reporters, 
who  wrote  home  to  their  papers  enthusiastic  accounts  of  "  the  great 
bird  "  and  its  maneuvers.  All  this,  however,  we  have  had  before. 
The  Herald  "revelations  "  are  of  a  more  definite  order.  This 
paper  (May  29  and  31)  prints  reproductions  of  the  diagrams  in  the 
Wrights"  French  and  American  patents,  but  since,  as  it  admits, 
these  would  be  intelligible  to  few  but  students  of  engineering,  it 
boils  them  down  into  the  accom- 
panying figure,  which,  the  writer 
asserts,  embodies  the  salient  fea- 
ture of  the  Wrights'  invention — 
"the  contrivance  that  has  enabled 
them,  with  the  mere  movement  of 
the  wrist, to  restore  and  to  main- 
tain under  all  ordinary  aerial  con- 
ditions the  stable  equilibrium  of 
their  aeroplanes,  to  turn  and  to 
keep  the  machine  on  an  even  keel 
through  the  ever-shifting  direc- 
tion and  the  continuously  chan- 
ging potency  of  fickle  air-cur- 
rents."    The  writer  goes  on  : 
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"Conceive  [the]  figure  ...  to 
represent  a  fixt  post,  a  lath  or  any 
sort  of  a  rigid  upright,  to  which 
are  fastened  six  lighter  pieces  of 

wood  or  light  metal  in  the  general  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  as 
illustrated,  all  the  points  fastening,  however,  being  so  pivoted  at 
the  intersections  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  H  as  to  permit 
free  movement  upward  or  downward  at  the  joints  indicated  by 
those  letters.  With  such  a  framework  we  have,  pivoted  upon  the 
rigid  post  or  lath,  the  essential  bony  structure  for  a  pair  of  wings, 
but,  as  yet,  with  nothing  to  prevent  them  sagging  downward  to- 
gether toward  the  central  post  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  letter  V. 

"But  fasten  a  wire  or  a  cord  on  the  pivot  marked  A,  stretch  it 
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EXPLAINING   ONE     MAIN 
WRIGHT  AEROPLANE. 


already  explained,  the  complete  structure  remaining  all  the  time  a 
parallelogram,  tho  changing  its  complementary  angles  as  one  wire 
or  the  other  is  pulled. 

"Now  if,  instead  of  having  loose  ends  of  the  wire  or  cord  left 
dangling  at  X  and  Y,  we  tie  or  splice  those  ends  together  and 
stretch  them  taut  over  a  wheel  or  drum,  a  slight  movement  of  that 
wheel  or  drum  will  raise  either  wing  at  will,  depressing  the  other 
proportionately,  precisely  as  a  steering-wheel  governs  and  turns 
a  rudder  yoke. 

"There,  in  brief,  is  the  secret  of  the  Wrights'  mastery  of  the 
problem  of  stable  aerial  equilibrium.  The  rigid  post  of  the  dia- 
gram stands  for  the  central  and  rigid  section  of  the  Wright  aero- 
plane, in  which  the  operator  is 
installed.  In  its  front  framework 
both  the  central  structure  and  the 
lateral  extensions,  or  wings,  form 
together  a  rigid  rectangular  par- 
allelogram, from  the  upper  and 
lower  sides  of  which  are  stretched 
backward  the  textile  material 
forming  the  two  superposed  hori- 
zontal aeroplanes.  But  the  rear 
framework,  to  which  these  super- 
posed planes  are  stretched,  is  con- 
structed like  the  flexible  parallel- 
ogram illustrated  in  [the  figure], 
the  pivotal  points  indicated  bv 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  H  be- 
ing in  reality  not  merely  pivots, 
but  universal  joints. 

"  By  means  of  a  wire  line  passed 
over  a  drum,  as  described,  the 
operator  of  the  aeroplane  with  a 
turn  of  the  wrist  on  a  lever  may 
so  elevate  the  ends  or  wings  of  the  rear  framework  on  one  side  and 
depress  it  coordinately  on  the  other  that  the  linen  composing  the 
upper  and  lower  planes  is  curved  upward  at  the  extremity  of  one 
wing,  while  it  is  deprest  throughout  the  other." 

By  means  of  this  simple  device,  readily  understood  by  any  one 
who  has  studied  geometry  and  rudimentary  physics,  the  aviator  is 
enabled,  when  threatened  with  an  overturn  by  a  vagrant  air-current, 
instantly  to  increase  the  angle  of  resistance  on'  one  wing  and  to 
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it  on  the  other,  thus  restoring   equilibrium.     Says  the 

writ' 

"Struck  by  a  sudden  squall  of  wind,  the  prudent  skipper  jams 
down  Ins  helm  and  brings  the  head  of  Ids  craft  up  into  the  wind. 
to  prevent  her  being  howled  over.     The  aviator  performs  a  nol 

dissimilar  evolution.      He  gives  an   upward  twist  to  one  wing,  a 
downward  twist  to  the  other,  and  the  air-ship  is  restored  to  an  even 


r 
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keel.  But  the  evolution  which  restores  her  to  an  even  keel,  by 
giving  her  momentarily  the  shape  of  the  two  blades  of  a  screw 
propeller,  would  also  have  a  tendency  to  give  her  a  rotary  motion. 
To  counteract  that  clanger  the  Wrights  have  rigged  a  vertical  fish- 
tail rudder,  which  by  a  simple  but  ingenious  device  is  brought  into 
play  by  the  same  movement  that  elevates  or  depresses  the  tips  of 
the  great  wings,  and  thus  holds  the  aerial  craft  on  her  true  course. 

"  Like  the  wires  controlling  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  wings, 
those  governing  the  vertical  rudder  are  brought  together,  so  that 
convenient  levers  place  them  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
operator's  hand. 

"  In  some  of  the  earlier  Wright  aeroplanes,  in  which  the  operator 
was  compelled  to  lie  prone  at  full  length  in  the  forward  end  of  the 
central  or  rigid  portion  of  his  craft,  the  controlling  wires  of  the 
wings  and  rudder  were  brought  together  in  a  sort  of  yoke  or  cradle, 
fitted  beneath  the  aviator's  body 

"Since  that  time  the  Wright  aeroplanes  have  been  so  developed 
that  the  operators  are  now  enabled  to  sit  erect  while  in  flight.  .  .  . 

"  If  the  reader  has  followed  closely  this  explanation,  with  the  aid 
of  the  simple  figure  he  should  find  little  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing the  essential  principle  of  the  device  whereby  the  Wrights  have 
succeeded  in  balancing  their  machine.  Experimenters  with  aero- 
planes from  the  time  of  the  pioneer,  Chanute,  have  found  no 
trouble  in  the  mere  feat  of  gliding  or  soaring  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, but  they  have  not  infrequently  met  disaster  and  death 
through  inability  to  maintain  their  balance  while  in  midair.  I.ili- 
enthal,  ol  Germany,  the  firsl  practical  experimenter  with  an  aero- 
plane, lost  his  equilibrium  and  was  plunged  to  the  ground  and 
killed,     other  air  navigators  have  had  a  like  late. 

"It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  in  the  scientific  world  there  has 

been    fell    the   keenest    interest    in    the   secret    device    used    by    the 

Wrights  to  balance  their  machine  in  unstable  atmospheric  con 

ditions.      By  their  ingenious   arrangement,  here  illustrated  and  e\ 
plained,  they  have  apparently  made  their  aeroplane  as   flexible  as 
a  bird's  wing   and,  what  is  no  less   vital,  as  strong.      Indeed,  they 
have  successfully  copied  the  movements  of  the  bird's  wing  in  meet- 

I  lie  vai  vim;  conditions  in  the  air." 

Orville  Wright,  in  an  interview  with  a  Herald  representative, 

says  its  description  " is    perhaps   the    most    accurate   that   has   ever 


been  published."  but  adds  that  while"  The  Herald's  statement  that 
the  secret  of  our  machine's  successful  flight  lies  in  its  flexible 
mechanism  is  partially  true,"  "there  are  other  component  parts  of 
the  machine  just  as  essential."  Wilbur  Wright,  who  is  in  Paris, 
said  to  a  Herald  reporter  there  : 

"We  think  we  have  really  solved  the  problem  of  equilibrium  in 
the  air  in  winds  up  to  twenty  miles  an  hour.  We  have  no  trouble 
whatever  in  very  strong  winds.  Eddies  and  currents  are  much 
more  treacherous  and  some  difficulties  would  arise  in  them,  but  we 
believe  this  can  be  overcome  by  practise  with  the  machine. 

"  J  believe  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  us  to  go  out  with  our 
machine  in  comparative  safety  in  any  wind  in  which  birds  can 

fly 

"We  had  very  little  motor  trouble  from  the  commencement.  In 
the  first  place  five  years  ago  we  tried  to  purchase  a  motor  suitable 
for  our  work,  but  could  not  do  so.  This  forced  us  to  make  our 
own,  and  this  we  have  done  ever  since,  but  we  won't  lay  much 
stress  upon  the  motor  question.  We  are  prepared  to  build  an 
aeroplane  in  which  any  ordinary  automobile-motor  can  be  used. 

"What  is  wanted  in  aeroplane  work  is  not  so  much  a  light 
motor  as  one  which  works  regularly  and  is  not  liable  to  break- 
downs. If  we  could  only  be  as  sure  of  a  petrol  engine  as  we  are 
of  a  steam-engine,  very  lengthy  flights  might  be  undertaken  in  al- 
most perfect  safety.  We  think  a  water-cooled  motor  more  satis- 
factory for  aeroplane  work  for  the  reason  that  the  air-cooled  motor 
to  give  equal  average  power  must  be  half  as  powerful  again  as  the 
water-cooled  motor.  There  are  also  other  considerations  into 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  in  favor  of  the  water-cooled  motor." 


A  GIANT  CLOCK 

T  \  J  HAT  is  claimed  to  he  the  largest  clock  in  the  world  has  been 
*  *  set  up  on  the  roof  of  Colgate  &  Company's  factory  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  where  it  is  plainly  visible  to  thousands  of  passengers 
crossing  the  North  River  to  and  from  New  York  daily.  A  writer 
in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  May  23)  remarks  that  this 
clock  is  not  only  larger  than  any  other  in  the  world,  but  "it  has 
established  a  class  of  its  own,  because  its  dial  area  is  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  that  of  its  nearest  competitor."  This  does  not 
take  into  account  the  great  clock  of  Mechlin,  Belgium,  which  is 
credited  in  this  article  with  a  dial  37  feet  in  diameter,  but  which 
Baedeker  puts  at  43  feet.  The  Mechlin  clock  was  erected  in  1708, 
and  the  writer  thinks  it  is  "hardly  fair  to  make  any  comparison 


SIXTEEN    MEN   CARRYING   THE    KNORMoi'S   IIOUR-HANU. 

between  this  crude  mechanism,  with  its  single  hand  to  mark  off 
the  hours,  and  the  perfect  timepieces  of  to-day."  He  goes  on  to 
say  of  the  Colgate  clock  : 

"The  dial.   .   .   measures  38  feet  in  diameter  by  day  and  40  feet  by 
nighl  ;  that   is.  the  lights  which  serve  for  the  hour  marks  at  night 
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THE    HANDS   ILLUMINATED. 


are  set  beyond  the  periphery  of  the  daytime  dial,  and  form  a  circle 
of  40  feet  extreme  diameter. 

"  Some  conception  of  the  enormous  proportions  of  this  clock  may 
be  had  from  the  accompanying  photographs  of  the  hands.  The 
hour-hand,  which  is  shown  supported  by  sixteen  men,  measures  15 
feet  from  end  to  end  and  is  3  feet  10  inches  at  its  greatest  width, 
while  the  minute-hand  has  an  over-all  dimension  of  20  feet  and 
with  its  counterpoise  weighs  640  pounds.  Every  half-minute  the 
tip  of  this  hand  moves  1  1  '4  inches,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  it 

covers  a  distance  of  more 
than  half  a  mile.  The 
hands  are  made  of  copper 
sheet-metal,  secured  to  a 
brass  frame  and  stiffened 
by  means  of  brass  truss- 
work.  The  copper  sheath- 
ing is  painted  black  with 
a  sanded  surface,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  reflection 
of  light  to  confuse  the 
observer  in  reading  the 
time.  To  lessen  the  wind 
pressure,  the  dial  is  made 
of  6  -inch  pine  boards 
spaced  three  inches  apart. 
In  place  of  numerals, 
coffin-shaped  strokes  of 
black  5>£  feet  long  are 
used.  In  large  tower  clocks  it  is  found  unnecessary  to  use 
the  usual  Roman  numerals,  as  they  can  not  be  read  at  any  great 
distance.  It  is  probable  that  few  persons  who  have  looked 
at  the  Westminster  clock  or  that  at  Philadelphia  are  aware  that 
the  dials  bear  no  numerals.  At  night  the  dial  face  will  be 
illuminated  by  a  ring  of  incandescent  lamps.  Each  minute-mark 
will  be  indicated  by  a  4-candle-power  lamp,  and  at  the  hour-mark 
96-candle-power  will  be  used  in  red  lanterns.  The  hands  will  be 
outlined  with  electric  lights,  40  4-candle-power  lamps  being 
used  on  the  minute-hand,  and  34  on  the  hour-hand.  The  current 
will  be  supplied  to  these  lamps  by  means  of  carbon  brushes  bear- 
ing against  copper  contact-rings 

"  The  Colgate  clock  will  be  driven  directly  by  a  mechanical  clock- 
train.  The  clock  mechanism  comprizes  two  separate  movements  ; 
one,  the  'time  train'  or  master  clock,  serves  to 
keep  accurate  time,  while  the  other,  known  as 
the  remontoir  train,  is  controlled  by  the  time 
train,  and  acts  to  drive  the  hands  of  the  clock. 
"The  two  trains  are  mounted  on  a  bed  four 
feet  long.  In  our  illustration  of  the  move- 
ments the  time  train  is  shown  at  the  right,  and 
its  office  is  to  release  the  remontoir  train  every 
30  seconds." 

The  advantage  in  having  two  separate  move- 
ments to  drive  the  clock  is,  we  are  told,  that 
one  acts  as  a  relay  for  the  other.  The  remon- 
toir movement,  which  drives  the  hands,  is 
operated  by  a  weight  of  over  1,100  pounds, 
enough  to  overcome  any  jar  caused  by  a  high 
wind.  The  time  train  is  operated  by  a  weight 
of  but  600 pounds,  which  permits  a  more  deli- 
cate movement.  In  case  of  accident  to  the 
hands,  they  could  be  stopt  without  disturbing 
the  master  clock,  and,  after  the  repairs  were 
made,  the  hands  could  easily  be  reset.  To 
resume  our  quotation  : 

"  The  form  of  escapement  used  on  the  Col- 
gate clock  is  similar  to  that  invented  by 
Sir  Edmund  Becket  for  use  on  the  famous 
Westminster  clock,  and  is  known  as  Denison's  double  three-legged 
gravity  escapement.  It  consists  of  two  very  light  arms  or  gravity 
pallets,  which  alternately  give  the  pendulum  a  gentle  push  and  thus 
keep  it  swinging.  ...  In  the  Colgate  clock  the  pendulum  is  eight 
feet  long,  the  rod  weighs  76  pounds  and  it  carries  a  bob  weighing 
330  pounds.  The  impulse  given  it  by  the  gravity  arm  is  a  slight 
touch  of  less  than  two  ounces  at  each  stroke." 


HOW  STIMULANTS  INFLUENCE  FATIGUE 

'  I  "  1 1 E  common  idea  that  alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  and  coffee  relieve 


1 


fatigue  and  give  ability  to  do  more  or  better  work  is  in  these 


days  being  subjected  to  rigorous  scientific  scrutiny.  Probably  the 
most  exact  investigator  along  this  line  is  Dr.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers, 
lecturer  on  experimental  psychology  at  Cambridge  University, 
England.  Dr.  Rivers  carried  his  impartiality  to  the  point  of  giv- 
ing up  alcohol,  tea,  coffee,  and,  in  fact,  all  stimulants  for  a  year  in 
order  to  fit  himself  for  his  task,  and  during  his  experiments  he  so 
disguised  the  stimulants  given  to  the  subjects  that  they  did  not 
know  what  they  were  taking.  This  effectually  disposed  of  the 
mental  factors  that  have  complicated  most  of  the  work  of  this 
nature.  An  editorial  reviewer  in  Tlie  British  Medical  Journal 
(London,  May  16)  discusses  his  investigations  as  follows  : 

"Soon  after  beginning  his  investigation  Dr.  Rivers  became 
aware  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  previous  researches  on  the 
capacity  for  muscular  work  in  man,  and  much  of  his  work  has  been 
occupied  in  perfecting  exact  methods  and  eliminating  disturbing 
factors.  The  method  he  used  was  to  take  six  series  of  ergographs 
a  day,  at  intervals  of  one  hour,  the  subject  not  being  allowed  to  see 
either  the  weight  lifted  or  the  tracing  produced.  To  eliminate 
physical  factors  the  subject  took  control  mixtures,  so  that  he  did 
not  know  the  days  when  he  took  the  drug.  This  last  precaution  is 
obviously  most  important,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken 
by  any  previous  worker.  Professor  Dixon  compounded  a  mixture 
of  gentian  and  citric  acid  to  which  caffein  could  be  added  without 
altering  the  taste,  while  a  mixture  of  capsicum,  cardamom,  and  a 
small  amount  of  chloroform  was  used  to  simulate  a  similar  mix- 
ture containing  alcohol,  or  capsicum  and  cardamom  were  used  to 
conceal  from  the  subject  the  fact  whether  a  small  or  a  large  dose 
of  alcohol  was  taken.  Dr.  Rivers  constructed  an  ergograph  which 
prevented  extraneous  muscles  coming  into  play.  .  .  .  The  mental 
effect  was.  also  tested  by  prolonged  multiplications,  and  by  type- 
writing, the  number  of  corrected  and  uncorrected  ernns  in  the 
latter  being  taken  as  an  indication  of  mental  fatigue." 

Dr.  Rivers  observed  in  himself  that  symptoms  of  neurasthenia  at 
first  followed  the  giving  up  of  tea  and  coffee      His  own  sleep  was 
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DETAILS   OF      I  HE    I  Si    \I'E- 
MENT    MECHANISM. 


upset  by  caffein,  but  on  a  fellow  worker  it  had  no  such  influence. 
The  Doctor  is  quoted  as  saying  : 

"Caffein  increases  the  capacity  for  both  muscular  and  mental 
work,  this  stimulating  action  persisting  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  substance  has  been  taken  without  there  being  any  evi- 
dence, with  moderate  doses,  of  reaction  ;  .  .  .  taken  in  excess,  the 
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stimulating  action  may  be  so  transitory  that  it  (caffein)  maylegiti- 
mat(  ipoken  of  as  an  accelerator  of  fatigue;  .  .  .  experiment 

s  strongly  that  caffein  is  a  dangerous  remedy  as  a  stimulant 
in  cases  of   prolonged  fatigue,  or   of  that  enhanced  tendency  to 
lie  which  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  neurasthenia." 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  muscular  work  Dr.  Rivers 
-  ty  s : 

"There  is  definite  evidence  that  small  doses,  varying  from  5  to 
20  cubic  centimeters  of  absolute  alcohol,  have  no  effect  or.  the 


work,  and  a  distinguished  physiologist  informs  us  that  he  can  con- 
firm this  from  his  own  experience  ;  he  found  that  the  giving  up  of 
smoking  had  a  most  evident  effect  on  his  energy  and  power  for 
work.  Dr.  Rivers  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  exact  scientific 
spirit  in  which  he  lias  carried  out  these  researches,  and  we  hope  to 
see  them  carried  a  step  further." 


A    SWIMMING   JELLY-PISH. 

Photographed  from  above  the  surface. 

amount  or  nature  of  the  work  performed  with  the  ergograph,  either 
immediately  or  within  several  hours  of  their  administration,  the 
results  previously  obtained  by  other  workers  being  almost  certainly 
due  to  defects  of  experimental  method." 

With  a  larger  dose  of  40  cubic  centimeters  the  evidence  was  un- 
certain and  inconstant.  With  larger  doses  experiments  showed  a 
decided  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  work.  In  the  case  of  mental 
work  the  evidence  points  to  decrease,  but  in  some  instances  no 
effect  is  detected  and  there  would  appear  to  lie  great  individual 
differences.      'I  he  reviewer  goes  on  : 

"  It  must,  in  course,  be  remembered  that  any  pleasurable  emo- 
tion excited  by  the  ingestion  of  alcohol  was  excluded  by  Dr. 
Rivers's  method  ot  disguising  the  alcohol,  and  that  emotion  and 
ex<  itement  undoubtedly  affect  the  work  records.  The  ergographs 
taken  alter  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  giving  .1  scientific  ad- 
dress or  alter  .1    public    dinner,    showed    more,  not    less,    sustained 

effort,  winch  again  is  a  rather  surprizing  result.  The  effect  of 
taking  alcohol  on  prolonged  fatigue,  as.  for  instance,  during  a 
campaign,  is  the  part  of  the  problem  which  most  requires  answer, 

but    what    this    is  can    with    difficulty    be   elucidated    by    the    exact 

methods  of  laboratory  inquiry,  the  varying  factors  of  daily  life  be- 
ing unavoidable.      In    the   case   oJ     .1   coworker.    .Mr.    Webber,    the 

taking  of  40  cubic  centimeters  oi  absolute  alcohol  was  followed.by 

sweating,    flushing,    and     irritation    Oi     the   skin,    some    salivation, 

symptoms  of  giddiness,  lassitude,  and  disinclination  to  use  either 
body  or  mind.  .  .  .  With  smaller  doses  oi  ro  to  20  cubic  centi- 
meters ("about  3  to  6  fluid  drachms)  absolute  alcohol,  none  oi  these 

s) mptoms  mi  in  1  ed. 

I  obacco  proved  to  have  a  most  unfavorable  effect  on  muscular 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE   BOTTOM  OF 

A  POND 

METHODS  of  photography  underwater,  where  the  apparatus 
as  well  as  the  object  is  submerged,  have  already  been  de- 
scribed in  these  columns.  The  translation  given  below  is  from  an 
article  contributed  by  Lucien  Rudaux  to  La  Nature  (Paris),  in 
which  he  tells  how  to  make  pictures  of  objects  not  far  below  the 
surface  by  using  a  downward-pointing  camera  in  the  air  above  the 
water.     Says  Mr.  Rudaux  : 

"  Given  the  facility  of  direct  vision  of  these  aquatic  objects,  it 
would  appear  quite  natural  to  replace  the  eye  with  an  object  lens 
and  photograph  what  is  seen.  But,  altho  this  is  easy  enough  theo 
retically,  in  practise  the  operation  is  somewhat  complicated,  or  at 
least  requires  precautions  and  the  fulfilment  of  conditions  that 
must  be  defined  beforehand.  We  should  say  at  the  outset  that 
there  is  no  question  here  of  apparatus  to  be  immersed  in  the  water  ; 
we  are  not  here  in  the  domain  of  submarine  photography.  .  .  . 
Our  r61e  is  more  modest,  but  I  think  I  can  show  that  it  is  no  less 
fruitful. 

"  If,  provided  with  a  photographic  apparatus,  you  seek  to  obtain 
a  picture  of  the  bottom  of  a  pond  by  simply  directing  your  camera 
downward  .  .  .  the  result  will  be  a  failure.  The  photographic 
'eye  '  is  not  so  easily  adapted  as  our  own  to  the  conditions  of  such 
vision ;  the  sensitive  plate  will  be  specially  influenced  by  the  blu- 
ish color  of  the  water,  which  will  mask  the  objects  that  our  own 
eyes  see  so  clearly  at  the  bottom 

"After  various  trials  my  friend  Mr.  R.  The'venin  and  myself 
have  determined  upon  the  following  process,  which  has  furnished 
excellent  results,  due  not  so  much  to  the  method  itself  as  to  the 
precautions  taken. 

"The  photographic  apparatus  is  a  camera  of  any  kind,  provided 
only  that  it  be  movable  and  that  .  .  .  the  focal  distance  be  short, 
because  of  the  inequality  of  the  bottom  and  the  different  dimen- 
sions of  the  objects  to  be  photographed.     The  instrument  must  be 


no  1  Kim  in    A   POND. 
>lirllhsli  walking  on  the  sand,  algx,  and  anemone. 

Incused  before  each  exposure  on  the  most  interesting  plane,  and 
this  is  a  somewhat  delicate  matter  where  the  illumination  is  so 
feeble.  It  is  impossible  to  focus  on  an  object  in  the  open  air  at 
the  same  distance,  for  the  retraction  of  the  water  will  modify  the 
result.    .   .   .   We  made  use  of  a  tripod  surmounted  by  a  large  flat 
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surface  with  a  central  opening  allowing  the  lens  to  be  directed 
toward  the  bottom.  The  large  platform  is  to  shut  off  the  reflection 
from  the  water.  In  fact,  the  field  of  the  camera  is  in  this  way 
occupied  only  by  the  obscure  image  of  the  lower  surface  of  the 
platform,  and  the  plate  is  affected  by  no  superficial  reflection." 

The  exposure,  we  are  told,  must  be  almost  instantaneous,  be- 
cause neither  the  water  nor  the  living  creatures  in  it  are  ever  per- 
fectly still,  especially  since  the  operator  himself,  by  walking  into 


DISPOSAL     OK     APPARATUS      FOR      PHOTOGRAPHING 
SHALLOW    WATER. 


OBJECTS     IN 


the  pond,  causes  waves  that  subside  very  slowly,  besides  stirring 
up  mud  from  the  bottom.     The  writer  ends  by  remarking  : 

"  Despite  all  these  objections,  this  simple  method  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  valuable  one,  because  of  the  interest  of  the  records  that  it 
is  able  to  obtain  and  preserve  for  us.  These  are  of  course  less 
sensational  than  pictures  of  the  great  submarine  abysses,  but  it  is 
no  less  useful  to  record  the  natural  groupings  of  shallow-water 
organisms  and  their  manner  of  life,  without  the  perturbation  due 
to  their  transportation  to  an  aquarium.  I  therefore  recommend 
this  method  of  investigation  to  all  who  are  not  afraid — of  getting 
wet." — Translation  made  for  The   LITERARY   DIGEST. 


COST  OF  ACCIDENTS 

SOME  analyses  of  the  nature  and  cost  of  accidents  on  street- 
railway  systems  have  been  prepared  by  individual  com- 
panies for  their  own  use,  but  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
compile  a  comprehensive  table  based  upon  all  or  a  large 
proportion  of  the  roads  in  the  country.  This  matter,  we  are 
warned  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Street  Railway  Journal 
(New  York,  May  23),  becomes  more  important  every  year,  and  the 
first  step  toward  a  prevention  of  accidents  is  an  understanding  of 
the  causes  in  action.      He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  cases  are  not  rare  where  the  amounts  paid  in  damages  an- 
nually equal  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  One  can 
not  expect  the  casualties  ever  entirely  to  disappear.  Human  nature 
will  continue  fallible,  and  accidents  are  one  of  the  prices  which  are 
paid  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  modern  civilization,  which 
include  rapid  transit.  Neverthless.  in  the  last  analysis  all  acci- 
dents, or  practically  all.  are  caused  by  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  public  or  the  employee,  or  both.  The  pedestrian  on  the  street 
will  take  chances  about  getting  across  the  track  before  the  ap- 
proaching car  reaches  him,  or  will  forget  that  another  car  may  be 
coming  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  passenger  will  jump  on  or 
off  the  car  while  it  is  in  motion  and  fail  to  do  so  safely.  The 
motorman  will  start  his  car  too  soon  or  fail  to  stop  it  in  time,  the 
conductor  will  give  the  wrong  signal,  and  so  on  down  the  list. 
These  things  are  bound  to  occur,  even  under  the  best  conditions, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  some  good  will  accrue  from  careful  work  in 
endeavoring  to  lessen  them. 

"A  certain  amount  of  instruction  in  the  proper  way  of  boarding 
and  leaving  cars  can  be  given  the  public,  but  the  principal  remedy 


so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned  is  in  making  everything  as  nearly 
fool-proof  as  possible.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Minneapolis 
gate  has  proved  successful  in  reducing  accidents  from  boarding 
and  leaving  cars.  The  same  advantage  is  claimed  for  the  pay-as- 
you-enter  car,  because  the  conductor  remains  on  the  rear  platform 
and  sees  that  passengers  do  not  injure  themselves.  The  possibili- 
ties of  instruction,  so  far  as  the  train  crews  themselves  are  con- 
cerned, are  more  favorable,  because  these  men  can  be  brought  to- 
gether and  told  explicitly  what  to  do  under  different  conditions  to 
avoid  accidents  as  well  as  how  to  manipulate  the  controller  or  col- 
lect fares.  For  this  instruction  the  services  of  the  claim-agents  of 
the  company  are  most  useful,  because  they  are  constantly  dealing 
with  accidents  and  know  under  what  conditions  most  of  them  arise. 
This  plan  is  being  followed  by  several  companies  with  very  satis- 
factorv  results." 


"SYMPATHY"  IN  THE  EYES— When  one  eye  is  inflamed,  its 
fellow  often  becomes  red  through  "sympathy."  What  is  the  reason 
for  this  ?  Many  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain 
it,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York, 
May  23).     He  says  : 

"Clinically  it  is  found  almost  impossible  to  foresee  this  turn  of 
affairs,  and  until  lately  the  pathology  of  the  affection  has  been 
equally  obscure.  Dr.  George  Lenz  .  .  .  [comes  to]  the  conclu- 
sion that  sympathetic  ophthalmia  is  due  to  a  specific  infectious 
agent,  especially  as  the  pathological  findings  in  the  later  affected 
eye  are  similar  to  those  in  the  eye  that  is  originally  attacked.  The 
author  thinks  that  this  infection  is  carried  from  one  eye  to  the 
other  by  the  blood-stream,  the  absence  of  pyemia  [blood-poison- 
ing] being  probably  due  to  the  great  specificity  of  the  organism, 
limited  as  it  is  to  the  tissues  of  the  eye  alone.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  such  observations  will  soon  reach  the  stage  of  assisting  the 
ophthalmologist  in  foretelling  the  probable  occurrence  of  sympa- 
thetic ophthalmia,  and  in  preventing  it  by  early  removal  of  the 
originally  affected  eye." 


THE  GROUPING  OF  FARM-BUILDINGS— Two  common  prac- 
tises that  seem  to  prevail  in  grouping  farm-buildings  on  a  particu- 
lar side,  or  in  placing  them  in  relation  to  one  another  are  discust 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  by  R.  S.  Shaw  and  I.  A.  Jeffery  in 
Bulletin  250  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College.  They  say  : 

"Buildings  are  either  grouped  to  form  an  unbroken  line  or 
square,  or  they  are  placed  promiscuously  without  any  definite  re- 
lation one  to  another.  It  is  a  common  practise  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  particularly  New  England,  to  have  house,  woodshed, 
carriage-building,  horse-stable,  and  other  farm-buildings  joined  in 
a  continuous  string,  so  that  the  most  remote  one  can  be  reached 
from  the  house  without  going  out  of  doors.  Barns  are  frequently 
placed  so  as  to  form  a  court,  three  sides  of  a  court,  or  an  L  ;  this 
is  usually  done  to  secure  a  yard  protected  from  wind  and  have  easy 
access  to  the  stores  of  fodder  in  the  barn  and  to  the  stack  of  straw 
in  the  yard.  Undoubtedly  the  most  satisfactory  grouping  of  farm- 
buildings,  except  for  danger  of  loss  by  fire,  is  secured  by  placing 
them  in  the  form  of  a  square  surrounding  a  court.  The  chances 
of  complete  loss  by  fire  are  such,  however,  that  this  plan  should 
receive  very  careful  consideration  before  adoption.  No  matter 
how  perfect  the  water  system  to  guard  against  fire  may  seem  to  be, 
it  is  a  general  rule  that  if  a  barn  takes  fire  from  lightning  or  other 
causes,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  completely  destroyed  because  of 
the  very  combustible  material  of  which  it  is  constructed,  and  the 
hay,  straw,  and  dust  found  therein.  If  barns  are  grouped  to  form 
a  square,  adequate  gaps  should  be  left  at  the  corners  of  the  square 
for  lire  protection  :  then  the  group  is  only  measurably  safe,  evep 
with  a  good  water  system." 


The  latest  annual  statistics  of  automobiles  show,  says  Cosmos  (Paris,  April 
11),  that  there  are  now  34,850  of  these  vehicles  in  France.  "Paris  and  the 
Department  of  the  Seine  alone  have  one-fifth  of  the  number,  or  7,670.  Only 
two  other  departments  have  more  than  1,000  apiece,  namely,  the  Rhone  (1,13s) 
and  the  Nord  (1,050).  All  the  others  have  less  than  a  thousand,  headed  by 
Seine-et-Oise  with  960.  The  lower  end  of  the  list  is  held  by  Tunis  with  31 
automobiles  and,  in  France  itself,  by  La  Lozere,  with  32.  We  should  not  omit 
to  mention  Corsica,  where  it  would  appear  there  is  not  a  single  owner  of  a 
motor-car." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


NEW  YORK  CHRISTIANITY 

BY  a  remarkable  manipulation  of  statistical  estimates  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Aked,  oi  the  Fifth  Avenue  baptist  Church,  recently  pre- 
sented his  congregation  with  a  vivid  view  of  what  he  called  the  de- 
cay of  Christianity  in  New  York.  The  aim  of  the  presentation 
was  to  stir  his  hearers  to  greater  Christian  activity.  Quoting  the 
statement  of  another  city  preacher,  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson, 
that  "the  last  decade  has  been  the  most  strenuous  and  discouraging 
for  Christian  workers  which  this  city  has  probably  ever  known," 
he  gave  the  reasons  for  this  in  statistics  taken  from  a  recent  article 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Dixon  in  the  February  Arena  (boston)  going  to 
show  "a  menacing  decline  in  the  percentage  of  Protestant  churches 
and  church-members  to  the  population  of  New  York  City."  In 
The  Examiner  (New  York)  we  read  his  words  as  follows  : 

"  If  the  churches  had  kept  pace  with  the  population  on  the  1855 
proportion  there  should  be  to-day,  not  1.200  churches,  but  about 
_',ooo.  In  1855  there  was  one  Protestant  church  to  2,126  of  the 
population;  in  1905  there  was  one  Protestant  church  to  3,312  of 
the  population. 

"Now.  it  may  be  said  that  this  only  means  that  the  city  is  be- 
coming overwhelmingly  Catholic,  and,  compared  with  Protestant- 
ism, that  may  be  true  ;  but  compared  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, you  can  scarcely  find  much  consolation  there. 

"  I  stand  on  the  broadest  grounds— not  of  toleration,  for  tolera- 
tion is  an  intolerant  thing,  and  the  right  to  tolerate  carries  the 
right  to  persecute — but  on  the  broadest  grounds  of  human  comrade- 
ship. But,  all  the  same.  1  am  not  prepared  to  rejoice  in  the  gains 
of  Roman  Catholicism,  if  those  gains  have  been  won  at  the  expense 
of  the  Protestantism  in  which  I  believe.      But  have  they  ? 

"Mr.  Dixon  calculates  that  during  the  last  eighty-six  years  this 
country  has  received  about  25.000,000  immigrants,  and  that,  at  the 
fewest.  15.000,000  of  them  have  been  Roman  Catholics,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  only  claims  12.000,000 
of  adherents  in  this  country — Mr.  Dixon  says  10.000,000,  but  J 
think  he  is  wrong-'  —  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  prolific  birth-rate 
of  the  classes  from  whom  that  Church  draws  so  largely,  Catholi- 
cism seems  to  have  gained  nothing  from  outside,  and  lost  some  of 
its  own  number. 

"And  a  more  careful  writer  than  Mr.  Dixon  gives  us  certain  fig- 
ures. He  says  that  in  [890  there  were  in  this  country  S. 301, 367 
(  atholics ;  in  1902  there  were  10,976,757.  This  is  an  increase  of 
2,675,390  in  twelve  years,  but  during  those  years  the  Roman-Catho- 
lic immigration  amounted  to  2,705,134,  so  that  instead  of  gaining 
through  births  there  was  a  net  loss  ot  29,704  members. 

"It  does  not.  therefore,  seem  probable  that  Protestantism  has 
lost  in  this  city  merely  because  Romanism  has  gained.  And. 
coming  back  to  our  own  position,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  there  is 
a  vast  population,  variously  estimated  as  three  fourths  of  a  million 
or  a  million,  made  up  of  nominal  Protestants,  that  is  to  say.  peo- 
ple who  are  neither  (atholics  nor  Jews,  entirely  untouched  by  any 
of  the  churches. 

"  Failing  the  definiteness  of  figures  concerning  church-member- 
ship believed  to  be  reliable,  you  have  to  fall  back  upon  certain 
general  observations.  Call  to  mind  what  vow  know  of  tailing 
churches,  of  churches  with  feeble  congregations,  ol  large  buildings 
through   which   on    any   Sunday    you    can    lire  a  shotgun    without 

danger  of  hurting  anybody. 

"Call  to  mind  what  you  know  of  abandoned  enterprises,  ol' 
Strategic  positions  descried,  ol  churches  which  have  joined  with 
other  churches,  unable  to  preserve  an  independent  existence.  Call 
to  mind  the  slight  attention  given  nowadays  by  the  press  to 
preachers  and  sermons.       I  contrast  what  1  can  remember  ol  news 

paper  reporting  of  sermons  with  what  I  find  to-day.  Or,  consider 
the  small  influence  of  the  churches  as  churches  on  public  lite. 
And  one  single  return  of  the  federation  ol  chinches  for  the  year 

1905  stiikes  terror  to  my  heart. 
"In   the   Borough   of    Manhattan    there    were    335    churches. 

Through    the   course   of    a    long   twelve   months'   work,    with   their 

["he   Will/  1  atholii    Directory "  reckons  the  Catholic  popula- 

il  about  ' 


preaching  and  praying  and  giving  and  working,  with  all  their  ma- 
chinery of  demonstration  and  organization,  these  335  churches 
added  386  to  their  membership — -and  this  with  a  million  of  people 
untouched ! " 

The  facts  concerning  New  York  are  only  symptomatic  of  "a 
world-wide  phenomenon  "  to  which  in  the  same  number  of  The 
Arena  Mr.  George  Allen  England  calls  attention.  Quoting  this 
and  other  authorities,  Dr.  Aked  proceeds  : 

"  In  Russia  the  peasants  are  very  largely  becoming  either  indif- 
ferent to  the  Creek  Church  or  hostile  to  it.  In  Austria  there  is  a 
revolt  against  ecclesiastical  authority.  In  Germany  attendance  at 
worship  is  falling  off. 

"In  Italy  and  Spain  it  is  the  same  thing.  Everybody  knows 
how  enormous  is  the  proportion  of  the  French  people  untouched 
by  the  Church.  In  Great  Britain  there  are  echoes  of  our  own 
depression. 

"The  newspapers  which  have  reached  me  this  week  report  the 
May  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain.  My  friend, 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Shakespeare,  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union,  has 
just  read  a  paper  on  'The  Arrested  Progress  of  the  Christian 
Church.'  He  says:  'The  Anglican  Church  finds  it  harder  than 
ever  to  get  preachers ;  the  condition  of  the  Methodist  Church  is 
distressing  in  the  extreme,  and  Baptists  are  going  through  a  period 
of  marked  depression.' 

"And  he  says  further  that  the  loss  in  our  own  denomination  in 
Great  Britain  'is  numerical,  social,  and  spiritual.'  That  is  to  say, 
the  gains  are  fewer,  the  classes  of  people  won  are  of  a  lower  social 
position,  and  the  spiritual  life  of  the  churches  is  suffering. 

"Dr.  Josiah  Strong  makes  an  absolutely  appalling  statement 
with  regard  to  the  gains  of  the  churches  of  this  country  at  the  pres- 
ent time  as  compared  with  earlier  victories.  He  says:  'If  the  gain 
of  the  Church  on  the  population  during  the  first  half  of  the  century 
is  represented  by  80,  during  the  last  half  it  is  represented  by  20, 
during  the  last  twenty  years  it  is  represented  by  4,  and  during  the 
last  ten  years  it  is  represented  by  1.'  " 


DISCOURAGED  PREACHERS 

TV  y/TINISTERS  are  reported  by  one  of  their  number  to  be  in  a 
-LVJ.  permanent  condition  of  "blue  Monday."  The  editor  of 
The  Standard  (baptist.  Chicago)  informs  us  that  he  was  told  by 
a  friend  not  long  ago  that  "nine-tenths  of  all  the  preachers  in  his 
circle  of  acquaintances  are  discouraged."  This  same  Jeremiah 
"asserted  that  the  great  majority  of  pastors  are  practically  hope- 
less of  accomplishing  anything  worth  while  ;  that  they  are  restless 
and  discontented,  and  heartily  wish  that  they  had  never  entered 
the  ministry."  If  he  is  right,  the  editor  of  The  Standard  observes, 
"we  may  add  another  to  the  tabulated  re.. sons  why  young  men  do 
not  enter  the  ministry."  The  editor  thinks  that  the  preacher,  under 
stress  of  unusual  discouragement  himself,  is  mistaken,  but  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Aked,  whose  recent  sermon  on  the  alleged  decay  of  Christian- 
ity in  New  York  is  quoted  in  part  in  another  article  ol  this  issue, 
practically  asserts  the  same  facts  as  falling  under  his  observation 
w  hen  he  fust  visited  .America.  As  quoted  by  The  Examiner  (New 
\  ork),  his  words  are  : 

"One  of  the  things  that  imprest  me  most  when  1  came  here  for 
a  month  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  but  one  was  the  depression  of 
so  many  preachers  and  recognized  leaders  in  the  chinches  of  this 
city.  I  met  many  representatives  of  the  denominations,  and  their 
discouragement  about  Christian  work  in  this  city  seemed  very 
sti  ange  to  me. 

"It  was  unlike  anything  I  had  observed  in  previous  visits,  reach- 
ing back  about  fifteen  years,  it  seemed  tome.  also,  so  unlike 
yourselves.  The  American  people  are  not  easily  discouraged. 
There  is  in  you  a  buoyancy  ot  spirit,  an  irrepressible  vitality, 
an  intellectual  and  emotional  agility  which  smiles  in  the  face  of 
difficult} . 

"We  English    people  have   shown   through   many  centuries   the 
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grim  determination  we  possess,  and  our  Yorkshire  saying, 'It's 
dogged  as  does  it,'  represents  a  national  characteristic.  With  you 
it  is  different.  It  is  not'grimness  '  nor'doggedness  '  that  I  find  in 
you  so  much  as  a  joyous  and  sunny  disregard  of  difficulty,  and  the 
easy  assurance  of  victory  everywhere,  which  itself  is  more  than 
half  the  battle,  so  that  this  attitude  toward  the  problems  of  relig- 
ious life  struck  me  as  significant. 

"  I  have  heard  much  of  that  kind  of  talk  since  I  came  here  more 
than  twelve  months  ago.  First,  one  well-known  preacher  or 
worker  and  then  another  has  shown  that  in  his  opinion  Christianity 
is  not  holding  its  own  in  this  city.  And  lately  some  remarkable 
utterances  have  reached  the  public  ear." 

The  editor  of  The  Standard  attempts  to  furnish  healing  balm  to 
the  cases  who  may  come  under  the  preacher's  classification.  We 
read: 

"To  be  sure,  almost  every  man,  in  the  ministry  or  out,  has  his 
hours  of  depression.  The  minister  who  goes  home  from  the  Sun- 
day evening  service  after  speaking  to  a  handful  of  people,  a  majority 
•of  whom  have  not  been  members  of  his  church,  somewhat  worn 
by  the  work  of  the  day,  casting  about  in  his  mind  for  something 
upon  which  to  preach  on  the  following  Sunday,  carrying  in  his 
heart  the  news,  just  made  known  to  him,  that  one  of  his  best  fami- 
lies will  soon  remove  to  a  distant  State,  will  doubtless  feel  cast 
•down.  But  even  so  his  courage  is  not  utterly  destroyed.  After  a 
good  night's  rest  and  a  talk  with  his  Master,  he  goes  about  the 
tasks  of  the  new  week  with  a  good  measure  of  hope  in  his  heart. 
The  man  who  is  permanently  disheartened  by 
one  difficulty,  or  two  or  three  or  a  dozen, 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  ministry.  In  fact,  it  is 
difficult  to  think  of  a  place  in  this  world 
where  he  ought  to  be,  for  there  is  not  a  worthy 
activity  of  man  that  can  be  continuously  pros- 
ecuted without  meeting  obstacles.  The  law- 
yer, the  physician,  the  farmer,  the  merchant 
— each  has  his  peculiar  trials.  If  he  amounts 
to  anything  among  men  he  must  do  his  work 
in  spite  of  discouragements.  The  minister  is 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule." 


"  I  feel  we  ought  to  be  congratulated  on  the  present  condition  of 
the  Church  in  Paris.  The  first  year  of  actual  separation  between 
Church  and  State  has  proved  to  us  the  first  year  of  liberty.  The 
past  year  has  been  exceptionally  fruitful  n  the  growth  of  the 
Church.  Catholics  have  everywhere  shown  themselves  exception- 
ally generous.  Mr.  Jules  Rostand,  member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy, has  founded  with  the  assistance  of  a  group  of  Catholics  an 
ecclesiastical  Real  Estate  Association,  by  the  assistance  of  which 
it  is  now  possible  to  open  up  new  centers  of  religious  activity  and 
to  place  their  property  under  the  legal  guardianship  of  a  central 
board." 

Mgr.  Amette  then  proceeded  to  give  an  account  often  new  places 
of  worship  which  it  had  been  found  possible  to  build  during  the 
past  year  within  the  banlieue  of  Paris,  and  Mr.  de  Narfou  tells  of 
preparations  that  are  underway  for  ten  more. — Translatioti  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CATHOLIC  RECONQUEST 
OF  PARIS 

T  T  is  in  no  vein  of  rhetorical  exaggeration 
■*•  ,  that  the  present  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
Mgr.  Amette,  spoke  of  the  Separation  Act 
■of  1905  as  introducing  an  era  of  liberty. 
-So  observes  Julien  de  Narfou  in  the  Paris 
Figaro.  The  great  majority  of  important 
■churches  in  Paris,  he  writes,  are  within  the  walls  ;  but  the  faubourgs, 
the  districts  which  lie  outside  the  fortifications  but  within  the 
banlieue,  have  not  been  hitherto  adequately  supplied  with  priests 
and  churches.  There  was  indeed  a  society  formed  by  the  late 
Cardinal  Richard  in  iaoito  promote  church  extension,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  Napoleonic  Concordat  no  church  could  be 
built  without  the  consent  of  the  Government,  and  the  Government, 
from  motives  of  economy,  was  frequently  "  refractory  "  and  de- 
clined to  sanction  the  founding  of  a  parish  which  would  entail  a 
further  draft  on  the  public  treasury. 

The  Catholics  of  Paris  can  now  build  as  many  churches  as  they 
•choose  without  consulting  any  one  excepting  their  diocesan.  While 
the  receipts  of  the  Society  for  Church  Extension  founded  in  1901 
did  not  at  first  amount  to  more  than  sufficient  to  support  existing 
•chapels-of-ease,  they  rose  during  the  years  preceding  1905,  we  are 
told  by  Mr.  de  Narfou,  to  $223,298  annually.  The  fears  of  the 
faithful  concerning  the  fate  of  the  Church  stimulated  their  liber- 
ality. 

At  a  recent  meeting  held  in  Paris  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
the  Baroness  of  Rochetaillee,  a  devoted  Catholic,  Archbishop 
Amette,  of  Paris,  made  a  speech  in  which  the  papers  report  him  as 
.remarking : 


MONSKIGNEUR   AMETTE, 

Archbishop  of  Paris, 

Who  declares  that  the  first  year  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  has  proved  the  first 
year  of  liberty. 


MRS.  EDDY'S  IDEAS   OF  THE  BIBLE 

MRS.  EDDY'S  exegetical  theories  are  dealt  with  in  the  final 
article  on  the  history  of   Christian  Science  in    the  June 
McClure's.     The  writer,  Georgine  Milmine,  makes  copious  cita- 
tions from  Mrs.  Eddy's  famous  book,  "Science  and  Health,"  and 
connects  these  by  comment  of  her  own.     "  Mrs.  Eddy  says  that  her 
theory  of  the  universe  is  founded   not  upon 
human  wisdom,  but  upon  the  Bible,"  reports 
the  writer,  adding :  "and  so  it  is,  but  she  uses 
both  addition  and  subtraction  very  liberally 
to  get  her  Biblical  corroboration."     The  ac- 
count given  of  Mrs.  Eddv's  point  of  view  is  : 

"The  Bible  may  be  interpreted  in  two 
ways,  Mrs.  Eddy  says,  literally  and  spiritu 
ally,  and  what  she  sets  out  to  do  is  to  give  us 
the  spiritual  interpretation.  Her  method  is 
simple.  She  starts  with  the  propositions 
that  all  is  God  and  that  there  is  no  matter, 
and  then  reconstructs  the  Bible  to  accommo- 
date these  statements.  Such  portions  of  the 
Bible  as  can  be  made,  by  judicious  treatment, 
to  corroborate  her  theory,  she  takes  and 
'spiritually  interprets,'  that  is,  tells  us  Once 
and  for  all  what  the  passages  really  mean ; 
and  such  portions  as  can  not  possibly  be  con- 
verted into  affirmative  evidence  she  rejects 
as  errors  of  the  early  copyists.  Mrs.  Eddy 
insists  that  the  Bible  is  the  record  of  truth, 
but  a  study  of  her  exegesis  shows  that  only 
such  portions  of  it  as  meet  with  Mrs. 
Eddy's  approval  and  lend  themselves — under  very  rough  handling 
— to  the  support  of  her  theory  are  accepted  as  the  record  of  truth  ; 
the  rest  is  thrown  out  as  a  mass  of  erroneous  transcription.  Mrs. 
Eddy's  keen  eye  at  once  detects  those  meaningless  passages  which 
have  for  so  long  beguiled  the  world,  just  as  it  readily  sees  in 
familiar  texts  an  entirely  new  meaning.  She  explains  the  creation 
of  the  world  from  the  account  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  but 
the  unknown  author  of  this  disputed  book  would  never  recognize 
his  narrative  when  Mrs.  Eddy  gets  through  with  it." 

Beginning  with  the  account  of  the  creation,  the  writer  takes  her 
citations  from  the  first  edition  of  "Science  and  Health"  which 
"remains  practically  the  same  in  later  editions  under  the  chapter 
called  'Genesis.'  "   We  read  : 

"To  begin  with,  Mrs.  Eddy  says,  there  was  God,  'All  and  in  all, 
the  eternal  Principle.'  This  Principle  is  both  masculine  and  femi- 
nine ;  'Gender  is  embraced  in  Spirit,  else  God  could  never  have 
shadowed  forth  from  out  himself,  the  idea  of  male  and  female.' 
But,  Mrs.  Eddy  adds,  '  We  have  not  as  much  authority  for  calling 
God  masculine  as  feminine,  the  latter  being  the  last,  therefore 
highest  idea  given  of  him.' 

"Mrs.  Eddy  next  sets  about  the  creation.  The  'waters  '  out  of 
which  God  brought  the  dry  land,  she  says,  were  'Love'  ;  the  dry 
land  itself  was  'the  condensed  idea  of  creation.'  When  God  di- 
vided the  light  from  the  darkness,  it  means,  says  Mrs.  Eddy,  that 
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'Truth  and  error  were  distinct  from  the  beginning,  and  never 
min^'ed."  jjut  Mrs.  Eddy  has  always  insisted  on  the  idea  that 
r'isa  (Illusion  which  arose  first  in  the  mind  of  mortal  man: 
what  is  error  doing  away  back-  lure  before  man  was  created,  and 
why  was  God  himself  compelled  to  take  measures  against  it? 
Certainly  the  account  of  the  Creation  which  came  from  Lynn  is 
even  more  perplexing  than  that  which  is  related  in  the  Pentateuch. 

"Willi  regard  to  the  creation  of  grass  and  herbs,  Mrs.  Eddy 
eagerly  points  out  that  'God made  every  plant  oi  the  held  before  it 
was  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  held  before  it  grew.'  And 
that,  she  says,  proves  that  'creations  of  Wisdom  are  not  dependent 
on  laws  of  matter,  but  on  Intelligence  alone.'  She  admits  here 
that  the  Universe  is  the  'idea  of  Creative  Wisdom,'  which  is  get- 
ting dangerously  near  the  very  old  idea  that  matter  is  but  a  mani- 
festation of  spirit,  tall  the  universe  'matter,'  and  Mrs.  Eddy  flies 
into  a  rage  ;  call  it  '  an  idea  of  God,'  and  she  is  serenely  complai- 
sant. There  was  certainly  never  any  one  so  put  about  and  tricked 
by  mere  words;  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  English 
language  has  avenged  itself  on  Mrs.  Eddy. 

"Arriving  at  the  creation  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  Mrs.  Eddy 
says  that  'The  beast  and  reptile  made  by  Love  and  Wisdom  were 
neither  carnivorous  nor  poisonous.'  Ferocious  tendencies  in  ani- 
mals are  entirely  the  product  of  man's  imagination.  I  >aniel  under- 
stood this,  we  are  told,  and  that  is  why  the  lions  did  not  hurt  him." 

The  treatment  of  the  story  of  Adam  is  thus  examined  : 

"'The  history  of  Adam  is  allegorical  throughout,  a  description 
of  error  and  its  results,'  etc.  Man  was  created  in  God's  likeness, 
free  from  sin,  sickness,  and  death  ;  but  this  Adam,  who  crept  in, 
Mrs.  Eddy  does  not  explain  how,  was  the  origin  of  our  belief  that 
there  is  life  in  matter  and  was  to  obstruct  our  growth  in  spiritual- 
ity. Mrs.  Eddy  says,  '  Divide  the  name  Adam  into  two  syllables, 
and  it  reads,  a  dam,  or  obstruction.'  This  original  method  of 
word-analysis  she  seems  to  regard  as  final  evidence  concerning 
Adam.  About  the  creation  of  Eve,  Mrs.  Eddy  changes  her  mind. 
In  the  later  editions  of  her  book  she  says  it  is  absurd  to  believe 
that  God  ever  put  Adam  into  a  hypnotic  sleep  and  performed 'a 
surgical  operation'  upon  him.  In  the  first  edition  she  says  it  is 
a  mere  chance  that  the  human  race  is  not  still  propagated  by  the 
removal  of  man's  ribs.  'The  belief  regarding  the  origin  of  mortal 
man  has  changed  since  Adam  produced  Eve,  and  the  only  reason 
a  rib  is  not  the  present  mode  of  evolution  is  because  of  this 
change,'  etc. 

"Not  to  be  warned  by  the  footprints  of  time,  Mrs.  Eddy  pauses 
in  her  revision  of  Genesis  to  wonder  "whence  came  the  wife  of 
Cain?'  But  on  the  whole  she  profits  by  the  story  of  Cain,  for 
here  she  finds  one  of  those  little  etymological  clues  which  never 
escape  her  penetration.  The  fact  that  Adam  and  all  his  race  were 
but  a  dream  of  mortal  mind  is  proved,  she  says,  by  the  fact  that 
Cain  went  'to  dwell  in  the  land  of  Nod,  the  land  of  dreams  and 
illusions.*     Mrs.  Eddy  offers  this  seriously  as 'scientific' exegesis. 

"  Mrs.  Eddy's  conclusion  about  the  Creation  seems  to  be  that  we 
are  all  in  reality  the  offspring  of  the  first  creation  recounted  in 
Genesis,  in  which  man  is  not  named  but  is  simply  said  to  be  in  the 
image  of  God;  but  we  think  we  are  the  children  of  the  creation 
described  in  the  second  chapter ;  of  the  race  that  imagined  sick- 
ness, sin,  and  death  for  itself.  The  tree  of  knowledge  which 
caused  Adam's  fall,  Mrs.  Eddy  says,  was  the  belief  of  life  in 
matter,  and  she  suggests  that  the  forbidden  fruit  which  Eve  gave 
to  Adam  may  have  been  'a  medical  work,  perhaps." 

Mrs.  Eddy,  continues  this  writer,  "  says  that  Christ  did  not  come 
to  save  mankind  from  sin,  but  to  show  us  that  sin  is  a  thing 
imagined  by  mortal  mind,  that  it  is  an  illusion  which  can  be  over- 
come, like  sickness  and  death."  "The  Trinity,  as  commonly  ac- 
cepted, Mrs.  Eddy  denies,  tho  she  seems  to  admit  a  kind  of  triune 
nature  in  Cod  by  saying  over  and  over  again  that  he  is  'Love, 
Truth,  and  Life.'  The  Holy  Ghost  she  defines  as  Christian 
Science;   'The  Comforter  I  understand  to  be  Divine  Science." 

Mrs.  Eddj  is  said  to  have  revised  the  Lord's  I'raver  "a  meat 
many  times."  The  form  printed  in  the  edition  of  hjoj  is  given  and 
commented  on  thus  : 

"Our  Father-Mother  God,  all-harmonious,  adorable  One.    Thy 

kingdom  is   within  us.  Thou  art  evei  -present.      Enable  us  to  know- 
in  heaven,  so  on  earth     God  is  supreme.     Give  us  grace  for 
to-da)  ;  teed  the  tarnished  affections.      And  infinite  Love  is  reflected 


in  love.  And  Love  leadeth  us  not  into  temptation  but  delivereth 
from  sin,  disease,  and  death.  For  Cod  is  now  and  forever  all  Life, 
Truth,  and  Love.' 

"In  this  interpretation  the  petitions  have  been  converted  into 
affirmations,  and  Mrs.  Eddy's  prayer  seems  a  somewhat  dry 
enumeration  of  the  properties  of  the  Deity  rather  than  a  supplica- 
tion. 

"This  method  of  'spiritual  interpretation  '  has  given  Mrs.  Eddy 
the  habit  of  a  highly  empirical  use  of  English.  At  the  back  of  her 
hook,  'Science  and  Health.'  there  is  a  glossary  in  which  a  long  list 
of  serviceable  old  English  words  are  said  to  mean  very  especial 
things.  The  word  'bridegroom  '  means  "spiritual  understanding"  : 
'death  '  means  'an  illusion  '  ;  'evening  '  means  'mistiness  of  mortal 
thought '  ;  'mother  '  means  God,  etc.,  etc.  The  seventh  command- 
ment, Mrs.  Eddy  insists,  is  an  injunction  against  adulterating  Chris- 
tian Science,  altho  she  also  admits  the  meaning  ordinarily  attached 
to  it.  In  The  Journal  oi  November,  1889,  there  is  a  long  discus- 
sion of  the  Ten  Commandments  by  the  editor,  in  which  he  takes 
up  both  personal  chastity  and  the  pure-food  laws  under  the  com- 
mand, 'Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.'  " 


MEXICO  IMITATING  FRANCE 

THE  Mexican  Government,  apparently  inspired  by  the  example 
of  France,  has  issued  a  notification  to  the  local  authorities 
throughout  the  country  to  make  inventories  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  and  report  the  same  to  the  head  of  the  Republic.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  so  we  read  in  the  St.  Louis  Christian  Adi>ocate, 
the  bishops  and  other  clergy  of  Mexcio  have  been  warned  "to  see 
that  no  property  of  any  description  is  alienated  or  disposed  of,  be- 
cause the  Government  claims  it  is  the  property  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  and  it  must  be  conserved  and  duly  cared  for  in  the  name 
of  the  Republic."     We  read  further  : 

"The  peremptory  tone  assumed  by  the  Government  has,  it  is 
said,  caused  some  perturbation  at  the  Vatican,  which,  however. 
during  hundreds  of  years,  has  become  accustomed  to  such  claims, 
but  among  the  Mexican  clergy  there  is  consternation,  for,  better 
than  the  Vatican,  do  the  clergy  of  Mexico  understand  the  temper 
of  the  Government.  Of  course,  it  is  expected  that  the  Church 
will  protest  as  vigorously  as  possible,  and,  viewing  the  situation 
in  the  light  of  recent  experience  in  France,  it  is  possible  that  the 
protests  may  have  some  effect,  for  in  France,  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
endeavor,  the  victory  over  the  Church  was  only  partial,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  Gallic  Church  is  stronger  to-day  than  before  its 
separation  from  the  State. 

"The  claim  of  the  Mexican  Government  is,  however,  more  radi- 
cal than  that  of  France,  a  rather  surprizing  fact,  because  a  belief 
prevails  that,  in  Mexico,  Church  and  State  were  on  friendlier  rela- 
tions than  in  most  of  the  Spanish-American  republics." 

An  unnamed  person,  described  as  "one  who  evidently  represents 
the  interests  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  and  perhaps  also 
in  Mexico,"  is  quoted  in  the  following  defiant  strain  : 

"The  churches  and  cathedrals  in  Mexico  were  built  after  many 
sacrifices  by  the  Church  authorities,  with  their  own  money.  The 
present  Mexican  Government  did  not  contribute  one  cent  toward 
the  erection  of  the  great  cathedral  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  which 
(  ost  millions  of  dollars.  This  structure  was  built  by  the  Church 
with  its  own  funds,  yet  the  Government  claims  to  own  it  to-day. 
By  what  right  ?  That  will  be  the  interesting  question.  There  is 
a  whole  library  of  law-books  on  this  subject  in  the  Vatican.  The 
Mexican  politicians  in  matters  of  this  kind  are  mere  infants  com- 
pared with  the  diplomats  of  the  Vatican,  who  were  born  and 
brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  the  moral  and  legal 
grounds  for  taking  church  property. 

"  Entirely  aside  from  these  grounds  is  the  great  question  of  pos- 
session, which  is  said  to  be  nine  points  of  the  law.  Let  the  Mexi- 
can Government  follow  up  its  preposterous  claim  to  ownership  by 
an  attempt  at  possession  of  the  Mexican  churches,  necessitating 
the  eviction  of  the  Church,  and  then  we  will  see  what  will  happen. 

"This  is  precisely  the  condition  that  confronted  the  French 
Government  within  three  years.  The  Church  defied  the  French 
Government  to  evict  it  and  has  remained  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion.    So  will  the  Mexican  Government  be  defied." 
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ROMANCE  OF  A  BURIED  BOOK 

r*HE  strange  story  of  the  burial  and  exhumation  of  Dante 
*■  Rossetti's  poems  is  told  in  the  autobiographic  narrative  of 
Hall  Caine  now  running  in  M .  .1 .  /'.  (Mainly  About  People,  Lon- 
don). This  account  may  be  supposed  to  be  an  authentic  record 
of  facts,  since  Mr.  Hall  Caine  was,  in  earlier  years,  a  personal 
friend  of  the  poet,  and  shared  his  home  in  Chelsea.  The  poems,  so 
he  tells  us,  were  inspired  by  and  addrest  to  Rossetti's  wife,  who 
was  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  the  original  of  many  of  the 
women  of  ethereal  charm  that  are  to  be  seen  in  his  canvases. 
Their  married  life  lasted  but  two  years,  being  cut  short  by  her 
tragic  death  from  an  overdose  of  laudanum  taken  as  a  remedy  for 
insomnia.  "  The  blow  to  Rossetti  was  a  terrible  one.  It  was  some 
days  before  he  seemed  to  realize  fully  the  loss  that  had  befallen 
him,  but  after  that  his  grief  knew  no  bounds,  and  it  first  exprest  it- 
self in  a  way  that  was  full  of  the  tragic  grace  and  beauty  of  a  great 
renunciation." 

On  the  day  of  her  funeral,  Rossetti,  according  to  the  present 
narrative,  walked  into  the  room  where  her  body  lay,  bring- 
ing the  little  book  which  she  had  given  him  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  poems.  "Quite  unmindful  of  the  presence  of  others, 
he  spoke  to  his  dead  wife  as  tho  she  could  hear,  saying  the  poems 
it  contained  had  been  written  to  her  and  for  her,  and  she  must  take 
them  with  her  to  the  grave.  With  these  words,  or  words  to  the 
same  effect,  he  placed  the  little  volume  in  the  coffin  by  the  side  of 
his  wife's  face  and  wrapt  it  round  with  her  beautiful  golden  hair, 
and  it  was  buried  with  her  in  Highgate  Cemetery."  The  other 
side  of  the  story  is  given  in  these  words  : 

"Thus  seven  years  passed,  and  during  that  time  Rossetti,  who 
frequently  immersed  himself  in  the  aims  and  achievements  of  his 
friends  and  witnessed  their  rise  to  fame  and  honor,  began  to  think 
with  pain  of  the  aspirations  as  a  poet  which  he  himself  had  re- 
nounced, and  to  cast  backward  glances  at  the  book  he  had  buried 
in  his  wife's  coffin.  That  book  contained  the  only  perfect  copy  of 
his  poems,  other  copies  being  either  incomplete  or  unrevised,  and 
it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  asked  himself  at  length  if  it 
could  not  be  regained.  The  impulse  of  grief,  or  regret,  or  even 
remorse,  that  had  prompted  him  to  the  act  of  renunciation  had 
been  satisfied,  and  for  seven  years  he  had  denied  himself  the  re- 
ward of  his  best  poetic  effort — was  not  his  penance  at  an  end  ?  It 
was  doing  no  good  to  the  dead  to  leave  hidden  in  the  grave  the 
most  beautiful  works  he  had  been  able  to  produce — was  it  not  his 
duty  to  the  living,  to  himself,  and  perhaps  even  to  God,  to  recover 
and  publish  them  ? 

"The  exhumation,  when  Rossetti  had  brought  himself  to  agree 
to  it,  was  eventually  carried  out.  According  to  his  own  account, 
given  to  me  twelve  years  afterward,  the  preparations  were  endless 
before  the  work  could  be  begun.  But  at  length  the  license  of  the 
Home  Secretary  was  obtained,  the  faculty  of  the  Consistory  Court 
was  granted,  and  one  night,  seven  and  a  half  years  after  the  burial, 
a  fire  was  built  by  the  side  of  the  grave  of  Rossetti's  wife  in  High- 
gate  Cemetery,  the  grave  was  opened,  the  coffin  was  raised  to  the 
surface,  and  the  buried  book  was  removed. 

"  I  remember  that  I  was  told,  with  much  else  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat,  that  the  body  was  apparently  quite  perfect  on  com- 
ing to  the  light  of  the  fire  on  the  surface,  and  that,  when  the  book 
was  lifted,  there  came  away  some  of  the  beautiful  golden  hair  in 
which  Rossetti  had  entwined  it. 

"While  the  painful  work  was  being  done,  the  unhappy  author  of 
it,  now  keenly  alive  to  its  gravity  and  already  torturing  himself 
with  the  thought  of  it  as  a  deed  of  sacrilege,  was  sitting  alone, 
anxious  and  full  of  self-reproaches,  at  the  house  of  the  friend  who 
had  charge  of  it,  until,  later  than  midnight,  he  returned  to  say  it 
was  all  over 

"The  volume  was  not  much  the  worse  for  the  years  it  had  lain 
in  the  earth  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  it 
back  to  Rossetti,  that  illegible  words  might  be  deciphered  and  de- 
ficiencies filled  in.  This  was  done,  with  what  result  of  fresh  dis- 
tress can  easily  be  imagined,  and  then,   with  certain  additions  of 


subsequent  sonnets,  the  manuscript  was  complete.  Under  the 
simple  title  of  'Poems,'  it  was  published  in  1N70,  fifteen  years  after 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  produced,  and  when  the  author  was 
forty-two." 

The  success  of  the  book  was  immediate  and  immense,  says  the 
chronicler.  "It  was  reviewed  with  enthusiasm  on  nearly  every 
side,  and  it  was,  indeed,  at  once  the  literary  sensation  and  one  of 
the  social  events  of  the  hour."  A  year  later  another  event  occurred 
that  turned  Rossetti's  happiness  over  the  success  of  the  volume 
into  bitterness.  He,  along  with  Swinburne  and  William  Morris, 
was  attacked  in  The  Contemporary  Review  in  an  article  called 
"The  Fleshly  School  of  Poetry,"  written  by  Robert  Buchanan,  then, 
as  Mr.  Caine  estimates  him,  "a  young  author  who  had  risen  to 
very  considerable  distinction  as  a  poet,  and  was  consequently  sus- 
pected, no  doubt  without  injustice,  of  being  actuated  by  feelings  of 
envy  rather  than  by  a  desire  for  the  public  good."  The  effect  of 
the  article  on  Rossetti  is  told  in  the  following  : 

"Against  Rossetti,  as  the  latest  and  most  universally  acclaimed 
of  poets,  Buchanan's  attack  was  especially  directed,  and  while  it 
may  be  freely  admitted  that  there  was  actually  present  in  some  of 
the  poetry  assailed  a  tendency  to  deviate  from  wholesome  reticence 
in  dealing  with  human  passion,  and  that  to  deify  mere  lust  is  an 
offense  and  an  outrage,  the  sum  total  of  all  the  poetry  that  was 
really  reprehensible  was  probably  less  than  one  hundred  lines,  and 
therefore  too  inconsiderable  to  justify  the  charge  made  against  its 
author  of  an  attempt  to  ruin  society. 

"To  say  that  Rossetti  felt  this  charge  is  not  to  express  his  sense 
of  it.  He  who  had  withheld  his  pictures  from  exhibition  from 
dread  of  the  distracting  influence  of  public  opinion,  he  who  for 
fifteen  years  had  kept  back  his  poems  from  print  in  obedience  first 
to  an  extreme  modesty  of  personal  estimate,  and  afterward  to  the 
command  of  a  mastering  passion,  was  of  all  men  the  one  most 
likely  to  feel  deeply  and  incurably  the  wicked  slander,  born  in  the 
first  instance  of  jealousy,  that  he  had  unpacked  his  bosom  of  un- 
healthy passions  and  demoralized  the  public  mind. 

"If  what  Rossetti  did,  under  this  first  fire  of  the  enemy,  seems 
weak  or  futile,  let  it  be  said  that  only  those  who  know  by  experi- 
ence what  it  is  to  have  this  foul  accusation  made  against  them, 
can  have  any  idea  of  its  distracting  power.  In  the  first  moments 
of  his  indignation  he  wrote  a  full  and  point-by-point  rejoinder, 
printed  it  as  a  pamphlet,  had  a  great  number  struck  off,  and  then 
destroyed  every  copy.  After  that  he  wrote  a  temperate  but  not 
very  effectual  letter  to  The  Athenceum j  but,  finding  that  the  ac- 
cusations he  rebutted  were  repeated  immediately  with  increasing 
bitterness,  he  lost  hope  of  stemming  the  tide  of  hostile  criticism, 
and  announced  his  intention  of  abandoning  poetic  composition. 

"One  by  one  some  of  the  remaining  friends  of  earlier  years 
seemed  now  to  have  left  him.  Whether,  as  I  have  heard  certain 
of  them  say,  they  wearied  a  little  of  Rossetti's  absorption  in  the 
critical  attacks  made  upon  him,  thinking  he  put  them  out  of  pro- 
portion, or  interpreted  their  origin  and  intention  by  a  light  that 
was  scarcely  consistent  with  sanity,  or  whether  Rossetti,  on  his 
part,  began  to  think  of  his  old  comrades  as  'summer  friends,'  who 
fell  away  at  the  first  breath  of  winter,  the  result  was  the  same — he 
shut  himself  up  in  his  big  house  in  yet  more  absolute  seclusion 
than  before. 

"  Nor  did  the  mischief  end  there.  The  chloral  which  he  had  first 
taken  in  small  doses  he  began  now,  in  moments  of  physical  pros- 
tration and  nervous  excitement,  to  indulge  in  to  excess,  and  as  a 
consequence  he  went  through  a  series  of  terrible  tho  intermittent 
illnesses,  inducing  a  morbid  condition  in  which  he  was  the  victim 
of  many  painful  delusions.  Among  them,  as  was  perhaps  natural, 
were  some  that  related  to  the  exhumation  of  his  wife's  body,  and 
the  curse  that  was  supposed  to  have  followed  him  for  that  desecra- 
tion. This  was  an  idea  very  liable  to  torment  a  mind  so  suscepti- 
ble to  supernatural  suggestion  as  Rossetti's,  and  altho  one's  soul 
cries  out  against  a  torture  that  was  greater  than  any  sins  of  his 
deserved,  one  can  not  but  welcome  the  thought  that  the  seclusion 
to  which  he  doomed  himself,  and  the  illness  from  which  he  suffered, 
were  due  to  something  more  serious  and  more  worthy  of  a  man 
than  the  hostile  article  of  a  jealous  fellow  poet." 
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MORAL   INTEGRITY   OF  PICTURES 

HAS  tlit-  imitation  picture  that  deceives  even  experienced  con- 
noisseurs an  artistic  merit  of  its  own  thai  entitles  it  to  re- 
onsideration?  Such  a  question  has  been  frequently 
asked  in  connection  with  the  alleged  art  frauds  that  have  become 
the  matter  of  an  important  legal  suit.  In  our  issue  of  May  30 we 
referred  to  Mr.  William  T.  Evans's  suit  against  an  art-dealer  for 
passing  upon  him  certain  alleged  fraudulent  canvases  attributed 
to  the  late  Homer  I).  Martin.  In  the  course  of  a  review  of 
this  case  in  Harper's  II  'eekly  Mr.  Samuel  Swift  puts  the  question  : 
"  1 1  the  supposed  imitation  is  good  enough  to  deceive  all  save  a  few 


boldness  of  handling,  that  a  copyist,  no  matter  how  skilful,  can 
hardly  ever  attain-  The  creative  vigor  becomes  in  the  imitation 
timid  conformity.  Beautiful  in  some  degree  the  copy  or  the  spu- 
rious work  may  be,  but  it  can  not  have  the  freedom  and  energy  of 
the  pictorial  utterance  it  seeks  to  reproduce.  And  by  just  so  much, 
like  an  insincere  man  or  woman,  the  untrue  work  will  lose  its  hold 
upon  those  who  have  made  its  acquaintance.1' 
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BREAKFAST   ON    THE 


IA/./A. 

From  the  painting  by  E.  C.  Tarbell  in  the  collection  of  F.  P.  Carpenter. 

Tarbell's  pictures,  says  Mr.  Caffin,  are  "  almost  exclusively  the  medium  of  expression 

of  abstract  beauty.'' 

experts,  why  is  it  not,  for  practical  purposes,  good  enough  to  buy 
and  to  enjoy?  "     He  replies: 

"  Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  that  is  that  in  the  final  test  of  living 
with  such  pictures  .  .  .  they  are  bound  to  lose  their  potency  and 
to  disclose  their  true  character.  Paintings  are  like  men  and 
women  their  honesty,  or  the  lack  of  it,  is  invariably  established 
in  due  time.  Clever  and  superficially  agreeable  scoundrels  have 
their  day,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  relatively  long  one.  A  picture,  to 
exert  positive  influence,  must  be  more  than  a  mere  record  of  facts 
(else  a  colored  photograph  could  replace  it)  :  it  must  express  the 
character  and  personality  of  the  artist,  the  emotional  reaction  of 
his  own  nature  under  the  impact  ol  what  he  sees.    These  qualities 

ol  a  creative  artist  find  Utterance  in  the  subject  and  in  the  design 
of  his  pictures,  their  relations  of  line  and  mass,  the  depth  and 
luminosity  of  their  color,  the  habitual  but  not  merely  formal  or 
routine  strokes  of  the  brush  over  the  canvas.  Clever  mimics,  fol 
amusement  or  gain,  can  often  simulate  one  01  hall  a  do/en  ol  these 
typical  modes  of  expression,  but  to  those  familiar  with  the  subject 
himself  such  performances  are  mere  teats  of  virtuosity,  and  do  not 
deceive  for  long,  if  at  all.  Every  original  work  of  a  good  artist 
shows  a  nervous  force,  an  outspoken  treatment   of  his  material,  a 


MISTAKEN  VIEW  OF  AMERICAN  ART 

\  MKKICAN  painters  are  sometimes  accused  of  being  little 
-**■  more  than  technicians,  without  ideas  or  ideals,  and  the 
charge  is  made  that  their  work  may  be  searched  in  vain  "for  the 
evidence  of  elevated  thought,  for  the  expression  of  exalted 
sentiment."  Mr.  E.  C.  Tarbell's  work  is  often  cited  as 
an  example.  Critics  who  take  this  view  of  American 
artists  in  general  and  Mr.  Tarbell  in  particular  are  an- 
swered in  the  June  Harper's  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Caffin. 
The  layman  makes  this  charge,  says  Mr.  Caffin,  under  the 
impulse  of  the  feeling  that  modern  American  art  gives 
"no  echo  of  the  spiritual  and  mental  conflict  that  is  seeth- 
ing around  "  us,  but  such  a  critic  fails  "to  recognize  that 
the  status  of  painting  has  changed  ;  that  in  the  revolution 
of  events  the  scope  of  its  ideals  and  possibilities  is 
materially  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  great  days 
of  the  past."     Mr.  Caffin  explains  : 

"Narrowed  down  to  the  simplest  terms,  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  scope  of  painting  is  that, 
whereas  in  the  past  it  was  preeminently  an  art  of  repre- 
sentation, to-day  it  should  be  an  interpretation  of  expres- 
sion. To  the  Renaissance  it  was  an  expansive  and 
decorative  exposition  of  the  common  and  collective 
belief  in  religion,  and  of  the  more  restricted  but  fully 
as  fervent  enthusiasm  for  the  recovered  philosophy  of 
classic  Greece.  It  was  an  anthropomorphic  art ;  on  the 
one  hand  embodying  the  dogmas  and  story  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  on  the  other  hand  giving  splendid  concrete 
form  to  the  belief  in  life.  It  was  suited  to  the  people  of 
its  time — a  Southern  race,  for  the  most  part  unlettered, 
sensuous,  and  practical.  Its  example  survived  with  con- 
stantly dwindling  luster  through  two  centuries,  during 
which  the  worship  of  the  human  form  as  the  highest 
embodiment  of  beauty  persisted.  Under  various  treat- 
ments of  imagined  idealism,  really  more  than  less  ma- 
terialistic, the  representation  of  the  concrete,  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  matter,  was  the  artist's  ideal.  With  hosts 
of  them  it  still  is  to-day.  They  have  not  noticed  the 
change  in  the  relation  of  their  art  to  life. 

"  For  no  longer  is  there  a  need  for  the  painter  to  occupy 
himself  with  representation.     The  spread  of  education 
has  opened  up  new  fields  of  thought  and  experience, 
which  painting  is  powerless   to   represent.       In   rivalry 
with  literature,  painting  is  a  dead  language  ;  pitted  against 
the  exactness  and  scope  of  science,  it  is  utterly  inadequate ;  re- 
garded as  an  art  of  representation,  it   is  but  food  for  children,  fit 
only  for  men  and  women  whose  minds  have  not  passed  beyond  the 
child  stage  of  picture-books. 

"Accordingly,  people,  whose  minds  are  grasping  the  real  prob- 
lems of  life,  but  who  still  look  to  pictures  mainly  for  representa- 
tion, are  baffled  and  have  lost  interest  in  art ;  while  painters  who 
cling  to  the  old  traditions  of  art,  discovering  the  indifference  of 
the  more  intelligent  people,  lay  the  blame  upon  them  and  prate  of 
the  lack  of  an  •art  atmosphere  '  in  this  country." 

There  is  a  need  felt  by  the  present  generation,  the  writer  asserts, 
for  painting  "  treated  as  an  art  of  interpreting  expression."  Peo- 
ple are  "hungry  to  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  beauty  in  the  ab- 
stract." 'The  modern  landscape-painters,  he  contends,  supply  the 
nvn\,  tho  the  appeal  they  make  "is  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  through 
the  facts  of  nature  which  are  represented.  It  is  almost  exclusively 
the  result  of  their  expression  of  abstract  beauty."  In  another  field 
than  that  of  landscape  Tarbell's  pictures  are  "almost  exclusively 
the  medium  of  expression  «'l  abstract  beauty."     They  are  not  to  be 


regarded  as  "genre  in  the  old  sense  that  their  significance  is  to  be 
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calculated  by  their  intimate  representation  of  familiar  things,"  tho 
such  matters  form  the  subject  of  his  pictures.  "An  artist  may 
approach  his  subject  in  a  manner  purely  objective,  and  yet  inform 
his  interpretation  of  it  with  the  subjectivity  of  his  own  imagi- 
nation." With  the. help  of  such  a  principle  Tarbell's  work  is  fur- 
ther examined  : 

"We  are  no  longer  occupied  with  the  actual  subjects  he  has 
chosen,  so  much  as  with  the  way  in  which  he  has  exprest  and  in- 
terpreted their  inherent  beauty.  We  become  aware  that  the  sub- 
jects have  been  viewed  with  no  ordinary  eye,  but  with  a  rare  vision 
that  is  keenly  sensitive  to  the  most  subtle  and  intangible  and  fugi- 
tive evidences  of  beauty  ;  that  these  have  been  comprehended  with 
a  sensuous  intellectuality,  which  knows  how  to  unify  all  these 
myriad  nuances  into  a  chord  of  complete  harmony,  and  with  an 
imagination  that  feels  this  beauty  in  its  relation  to  the  conception 
of  beauty  in  the  abstract.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  Tarbell's 
latest  works  that  are  the  expression  of  his  full 
maturity  both  of  self-realization  and  technical 
efficiency. 

"The  well-known  artist-critic,  Philip  L.  Hale, 
has  put  on  record  his  belief  that  Tarbell's  'The 
Venetian  Blind'  is  'the  best  picture  that  has 
been  done  in  America.'  The  words  were  writ- 
ten in  1898,  and  Mr.  Hale,  I  imagine,  would 
be  disposed  to  question  their  present  validity 
in  view  of  his  friend's  latest  achievements. 
Moreover,  one  may  suspect,  the  judgment  had 
particular,  if  not  exclusive,  reference  to  the 
technical  problems  involved  in  the  picture  and 
to  the  assurance  of  their  solution.  His  opinion, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  so  far  indorsed  by 
the  jury  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburg 
that  they  awarded  the  picture  the  gold  medal. 
For  my  own  part,  I  must  admit  that  it  never 
appealed  to  me  as  deeply  as  do,  for  example, 
'A  Girl  Crocheting,'  'Breakfast  on  the  Piazza,' 
or  'Girls  Reading.'  In  these,  if  I  mistake  not, 
there  is  superior  evidence  of  technical  skill,  a 
more  complete  merging  of  the  means  in  the 
end;  a  closer  approximation  to  Whistler's  dic- 
tum that  a  work  of  art  is  finished  when  all 
traces  of  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  pro- 
duced have  disappeared.  But  aside  from  tech- 
nical considerations  such  as  these,  the  later 
pictures  I  have  named  and  many  others  stir 
my  imagination  to  a  degree  that  'The  Venetian 
Blind'  failed  to  do.  In  them  one  loses  con- 
sciousness of  the  model  and  surroundings,  gets 
beyond  the  jangle  of  studio  jargon,  and  finds 
oneself  in  that  region  of  pure  delight  in  which 
the  actual  sense  consciousness  has  become 
rarefied  into  abstract  sensation.  Lest  this  sound  to  some  readers 
absurdly  transcendental,  let  me  drop  down,  even  at  the  risk  of 
astonishing  and  perhaps  offending  the  artist,  to  a  more  comprehen- 
sible plane — a  moral  one. 

"But  to  me 'Girls  Reading'  seems  a  lesson  in  the  holiness  of 
beauty. 

"  In  the  hush  that  pervades  the  room,  the  pensive  tenderness  of 
the  various  silhouettes  of  dark  against  light ;  in  the  reverence,  if  I 
may  say  so,  that  impregnates  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  I  dis- 
cover, idealized  with  inexpressible  charm,  the  possible  beauty  of 
the  home  life. 

"Such  a  lesson,  of  course,  was  not  intended  by  the  artist:  yet 
so  profoundly  has  he  explored  the  visible  beauty  of  the  scene,  and 
so  informed  it  with  creative  spirit,  that  the  picture  is  at  once  an 
expression  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  the  holiness  of  beauty. 
Imagine  for  a  moment,  if  it  is  not  too  great  an  effort  to  your  feel- 
ings, a  painter  starting  out  to  convey  this  suggestion  by  direct 
representation. 

"The  comparative  banality  of  the  probable  result  would  il- 
lustrate the  point  with  which  I  began,  that  in  substituting 
expression  for  representation  and  affecting  us  by  abstract  sugges- 
tion rather  than  by  concrete  facts  Tarbell  proves  himself  respon- 
sive to  the  mental  needs  and  conditions  of  his  time.  His  art,  in 
fact,  has  the  quality  of  symbolism  by  which  the  modern  mind  is 
endeavoring  to  interpret  'the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen.'  " 


THE  PUBLIC  AGAINST   THE  PLAY- 
WRIGHT 

T  S  the  instinct  of  the  crowd  more  nearly  right  than  the  logic  of 
-*-  an  expert  psychologist?  Such  is  the  question  the  theatrical 
world  of  Paris  is  trying  to  decide.  The  occasion  for  the  debate  is 
the  production  of  a  new  drama,  "  Simone,"  from  the  pen  of  Brieux, 
the  ultramodern  French  playwright-moralist,  which  has  been  the 
event  of  the  Parisian  theatrical  season.  It  would  have  excited 
general  interest  in  any  case,  owing  to  Brieux's  prominence,  his 
radicalism,  his  disregard  of  convention,  and  his  use  of  the  stage 
as  a  platform  to  denounce  social  and  moral  evils.  But  "Simone" 
has  proved  a  veritable  sensation  for  another  reason — the  author, 
in  view  of  hostile  criticism  and  intense  dissatisfaction  with  his 
denouement  on   the  part  of  the  dress-rehearsal  audience,  usually 
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GIRLS   READING. 

From  the  painting  by  E.  C.  Tarbell  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Daniel  Merriman. 

In  the  reverence  that  impregnates  the  harmony  of  this  picture,  Mr.  Caffin   discovers,  "  idealized 
with  inexpressible  charm,  the  possible  beauty  of  the  home  life." 

very  select  and  exacting,  felt  himself  constrained  to  rewrite  and 
change  his  last  act,  or  the  final  scenes  of  it.  He,  a  psychological 
and  philosophical  dramatist,  has  allowed  an  audience  to  overrule 
him  on  the  vital  question  of  his  play,  to  dictate  a  conclusion  oppo- 
site to  that  at  which  his  own  logic  had  arrived.  Was  this  a  sur- 
render or  an  act  of  courage?  And  was  he  right,  or  is  the  public's 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  play  the  correct  one,  with  human 
nature  as  it  is  ? 

All  these  questions  are  still  under  discussion  in  French  journals. 
Brieux  is  convinced  that  he  did  the  right  tiling  in  accepting  the 
psychological  verdict  of  his  impartial  audience,  but  he  is  obliged 
to  admit  that  the  great  artists,  the  writers  of  masterpieces,  do  not 
need  to  rewrite  their  plays  at  the  command  of  the  public. 

The  plot  of  "  Simone,"  as  summarized  in  Le  Figaro,  is  as  follows  : 

A  woman  has  betrayed  her  husband,  and  he  has  exercised  his 
"legal  "  right,  as  well  as  the  right  which  earlier  dramatists  recog- 
nized, to  kill  her.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  woman  has 
committed  suicide,  but  a  long  conversation  in  the  first  act  draws 
out  the  truth.  The  husband  unfolds  the  terrible  secret  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  father-in-law  and  other  intimates.  There  is  a  tender 
child  in  the  family,  a  little  girlSz'mone,  and  her  whole  future  is  at 
stake  in  the  secret.     It  must  be  kept  for  her  sake. 

Ten  years  elapse.     Simone  has  grown  up  and  has  been  the  joy 
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and  the  comfort  of  her  father.     Both  have  been  very  happy,  the 

girl  in  her  ignorance,  the  father  in  his  belief  that  no  one  suspects 
members  the  j:.ist.  Simone  is  in  love,  and  the  fortunate  youth 
en  more  deeply  enamored  oi  her.  A  betrothal  takes  place  in 
the  absence  of  the  young  man's  lather,  but  that  gentleman's  ap- 
pearance On  the  scene  immediately  follows,  and  the  clouds  gather. 
He  lie-ins  to  offer  all  manner  of  explanations  for  deferring  the 
marriage.  The  explanations  are  rather  lame  and  embarrassed  ; 
gradually  the  truth  emerges.  The  boy's  father  knows  the  secret 
i>i  the  father  of  Simone,  and  he  is  opposed  to  the  alliance.  A 
rupture  is  inevitable,  and  it  occurs  then  and  there.  Simone  enters 
and  at  once  finds  out  that  something  is  wrong.  Painful  question- 
ing and  more  painful  evasion  ensue.  Finally,  the  father  tells 
Simone  that  the  engagement  is  off,  but  passionately  begs  her  to 
swear  never  to  ask  him  the  cause  of  the  affair.  He  alone  is  to 
blame,  he  admits  ;  he  is  the  author  of  her  misfortune,  but  precisely 
in  what  way  he  can  never  reveal.  Out  of  devotion  and  loyalty  to 
him  she  makes  the  promise,  but  makes  it  in  anguish  and  sorrow. 

When  the  third  act  opens,  the  poor  girl  has  learned  the  bitter 
truth  through  the  confidences  of  a  sympathizing  governess.  She 
knows  of  her  father's  guilt,  of  her  mother's  sin  and  terrible  pun- 
ishment. The  former,  whom  she  had  adored,  she  now  loathes ; 
she  can  not  bear  his  touch,  his  presence.  She  is  very  cruel,  and 
here  the  dramatist  in  the  act  as  originally  written,  sought  to  justify 
her  attitude  by  mercilessly  logical  reasoning  in  a  long  dialog  be- 
tw  een  father  and  daughter.  The  upshot  was  that  the  murder  could 
not  be  forgiven  by  the  girl,  and  that  both  must  suffer  from  the 
tragic  wrong  that  he  had  committed. 

It  is  against  this  denouement  that  the  audience  revolted.  It  had 
enthusiastically  applauded  the  first  two  acts,  but  the  last  it  rejected 
with  equal  emphasis.  It  thought  that  the  daughter,  in  the  circum- 
stances, must  and  would  forgive  the  wretched  father.  And  Brieux, 
in  rewriting  the  final  scenes,  makes  her  forgive. 

1  f,  he  writes  to  Le  Figaro,  "  I  have  written  a  play  with  the  inten- 
tion of  convincing  thousands  of  persons,  and  they  resist  my  solu- 
tion, it  is  I  who  must  be  wrong."  And  he  adds  that  there  would 
be  no  warrant  for  persisting  in  an  error  simply  because  the  public, 
i ii it  professional  psychologists,  had  pointed  out  the  error.  An 
author,  like  other  people,  should  be  willing  to  learn  and  profit  by 
spontaneous,  honest  criticism. —  Translation  made  for  The  LIT- 
ERARY Digest. 


TRIPLE  HANDICAP  TO  MEN  OF  LETTERS 

A  TR1  PLE  handicap  is  responsible  for  the  high  percentage  of 
■*»•  casualties  among  men  of  letters.  Casualties,  that  is,  not 
of  broken  arms  and  legs,  but  broken  spirits  and  health  over  the 
failure  of  their  literary  wares.  Mr.  Kipling,  in  giving  the  presi- 
dent's address  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund,  in 
London,  pointed  out  what  these  handicaps  were.  Thus:  "Men 
perpetually  measured  against  the  great  works  of  the  past ;  men  <!<■- 
barred  by  law  tiom  full  possession  of  their  own  works  in  the  pres- 
ent ;  men  driven  from  within  to  work  whether  their  world  desires 
tint  work  or  not."  These  three  seemed  to  the  speaker  more  ade- 
quate causes  oi  misfortune  than  the  individual  folly  which  is  some- 
times alleged  as  the  rock  upon  which  writers  strike.      Mr.   Kipling, 

rding  to  the  report  published  in  the  London  Standard,  had 

this  to  say  of  the  slanderous  alternative  : 

"There  is  a  legend  in  Philistia-  a  Pharisaical  legend—  thai  those 

who  follow  letters  are  disorderly  minded,  unstable  ol  habit,  and  so 

peculiarly  open  to  misfortune.     Now  since  the  Pharisees  originate 

very  little  that  lias  not  been  put  into  their  minds  by  the  Scribes,  it 
is  possible  thai  men  of  letters  writing  about  men  of  letters  have 
themselves  to  thank  in  some  measure  foi   this  unkind  judgment. 

Every  man  in  trouble  naturally  cries  that  there  is  no  sorrow  like 
his  sorrow,  but  not  all  men,  not  all  men's  friends,  nor  all  men's 
enemies  can  draw  the  world's  attention  to  that  complaint.      Wl  iters 

have  been  their  own  interpreters  in  this  respect — not  always  to 
their  own  advantage.     It  does  not  square  in  with  experience  that 

any  (lass  of  men  has  preeminence  Over  any  other  class  in  the  zeal 
and  perseverance  with  which  its  members  go  about  tO  compass 
their  own  ruin." 

But  besides  thai  failing,  erroneously,  as  this  speaker  thinks,  as- 
cribed to  men  oi    letters  as  distinct    from  men  of   all  classes,  there 


are  the  three  "  handicaps"  aforementioned,  upon  which  Mr.  Kipling 
enlarged  in  these  words  : 

"  If  you  go  no  further  back  than  the  Book  of  Job  you  will  find 
that  letters,  like  the  art  of  printing,  were  born  perfect.  Some  pro- 
fessions, lav  and  medicine,  for  example,  are  still  in  a  state  of  evo- 
lution, inasmuch  as  no  expert  in  them  seems  to  be  quite  sure  that 
he  can  win  a  case  or  cure  a  cold.  On  the  other  hand,  the  calling 
of  letters  carries  with  it  the  disabilities  from  which  these  profes- 
sions are  free.  When  an  eminent  lawyer  or  physician  is  once  dead, 
he  is  always  dead.  His  ghost  does  not  continue  to  practise  in  the 
law  courts  or  the  operating-theater.  Now,  it  can  not  have  escaped 
your  attention  that  a  writer  often  does  not  begin  to  live  till  he  has 
been  dead  for  some  time.  In  certain  notorious  cases  the  longer  he 
has  been  dead  the  more  alive  he  is  and  the  more  acute  is  his  com- 
petition against  the  living.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  imagine  the  feel- 
ings of  a  barrister  exposed  to  the  competition  of  all  the  dead  lord 
chancellors  that  ever  sat  on  the  woolsack,  each  delivering  judg- 
ment on  any  conceivable  case  at  6d.  per  judgment,  paper-bound. 
I  only  ask  you  to  allow  that  what  lawyers  call  'the  dead  hand  ' — in 
this  case  with  a  pen  in  it — lies  heavy  on  the  calling  of  letters. 

"  In  other  callings  of  life  there  exists  a  convention  that  what  a 
man  has  made  shall  be  his  own  and  his  children's  after  him.  With 
regard  to  letters,  the  world  decides  that  after  a  very  short  time  all 
that  a  writer  may  have  created  shall  be  taken  from  him,  and  shall 
become  the  property  of  anybody  and  everybody  except  the  original 
maker.  This  may  be  right.  It  may  be  more  important  that  men 
should  be  helped  to  think  than  that  they  should  be  helped  to  live. 
But  those  on  whom  this  righteousness  is  executed  find  it  difficult  to 
establish  a  family  on  letters.  Sometimes  they  find  it  difficult  to 
feed  one.  That  letters  should  be  exempted  from  the  law  of  contin- 
uous ownership  seems  to  constitute  another  handicap  on  the  call- 
ing. Most  men  are  bound  by  oath,  or  organization,  or  their 
natural  instinct,  not  to  work  for  nothing.  When  his  demon  urges 
a  man  of  letters  to  work  he  may  do  so  without  any  regard  to  wages 
or  the  sentiments  of  his  fellow  workers.  This  may  be  incontinence 
or  inspiration.  Whichever  it  is,  we  must  face  the  fact,  and  its  con- 
sequences, that  at  any  moment  a  man  of  letters  may  choose  to  pay- 
not  only  with  his  skin,  but  in  cash  and  credit,  for  leave  to  do  his 
work — to  say  the  thing  he  desires  to  say.  This  is,  perhaps,  not 
fair  to  himself  or  his  fellows,  but  it  is  a  law  of  his  being,  and  as 
such  constitutes  yet  another  handicap." 

In  speaking  of  the  silence  and  discretion  with  which  the  charity 
of  the  Literary  Fund  was  administered,  Mr.  Kipling  spoke  of  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  home  the  value  of  the  work  to  the  public,  or 
of  persuading  that  unreasoning  body  of  the  more  difficult  question 
of  deserts.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Few  people  seriously  believe  that  the  public  success  or  failure 
of  any  work  has  necessarily  any  bearing  upon  its  real  value.  If  it 
had.  the  public  would  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  a  true  test  ;  but  suppose  that  men  and  women  at 
large  could  be  compelled  to  remember,  and  realize  to  themselves, 
and  to  say  honestly,  what  writers  of  their  time  had  most  directly 
influenced  their  inner  lives.  The  answers  might  be  unflattering  to 
such  of  us  as  think  that  we  make  or  shape  thought.  We  should 
come  across  a  thousand  instances  of  good  work — faithful,  loving, 
.  'id  inspired  work — already  forgotten,  and  always  unacknowledged, 
except  by  the  very  few  it  was  destined  to  reach.  We  might  also 
discover  cases  where  the  blessed  canons  of  art  would  seem  to  have 
recoiled  upon  themselves-  puzzling  cases  where  the  apparently 
flagranl  pot  boiler  had  turned  a  man  from  destruction  quite  as 
effectually  as  an  angel  with  a  flaming  sword  ;  cases  where  a  piece 
oi  unthinking  buffoonery  had  steadied  a  man  through  the  ten  vital 
minutes  of  a  life's  crisis,  where  cheap  sentiment  and  rank  melo- 
drama had  helped  to  lift  some  poor  soul  to  humility  or  sacrifice  or 
Strength  that  he  knew  not  he  possest. 

"  I  am  making  no  excuse  for  mediocrity.  1  only  say  it  is  possi- 
ble that  if  the  full  record  of  unacknowledged  influences  were  ever 
revealed,  we  might  end  by  believing  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Letters 
also  there  is  neither  Inst  nor  last.  Mercifully  that  record  will 
never  be  submitted.  Hut  we,  the  first  matter  ot  whose  work,  great 
or  small,  must  be  the  human  heart,  we  can  frame  our  own  judg- 
ments. Being  craftsmen  we  know  where  we  ourselves  have  been 
helped  in  insight,  sympathy,  or  suggestion  by  the  work  of  our  fel- 
low ci  altsmen.  For  the  same  reason,  we  can  trace  the  influence 
of  their  win  k  on  the  lips  and  in  the  minds  of  unsuspecting  men  and 
women  the  world  over." 
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ENGLISH    MOHAIR   MOTOR-COAT. 


By  courtesy  of  "  Motor." 

ON    THE    ROAD    TO    THE    LICK   OBSERVATORY,   CALIFORNIA. 


CHARLOTTE   CORDAY  MOTOR-HAT. 


MOTOR-TRIPS    AND    MOTOR-CARS 


STATUS    OF    THE    NEW-YORK-TO-PARIS 
RACE 

Since  the  failure  of  the  leading  car  in  the 
New  York-to-Paris  race  to  penetrate  into 
Alaska  after  having  reached  Valdez  by 
steamer,  interest  in  the  contest  has  waned 
— partly,  and  perhaps  mainly,  because 
there  has  been  little  news  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  cars  had  sailed  for  Japan  and  had 
made  tours  across  that  country,  sailing 
thence  for  Vladivostok  where  their  long 
and  difficult  journey  to  Irkutsk,  in  Si- 
beria, was  to  begin.  Further  news  from 
the  car  will  be  fragmentary  until  this  part 
of  the  journey  to  Paris  has  been  comple- 
ted. Meanwhile,  in  Motor  for  June  (from 
which  periodical  the  four  pictures  at  the 
head  of  our  motor-car  article  in  the  issue 
of  May  9  were  taken)  is  printed  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  relative  positions  of  the 
three  cars  in  the  race  as  it  now  stands 
and  as  affected  by  conditions  which  have 
arisen  since  the  start  from  New  York 
was  made : 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  having 
charge  of  the  race  in  Paris,  it  has  been 
decided  that  the  Thomas  car  should  be 
allowed  fifteen  days  of  time  over  the  Zust 
by  reason  of  its  trip  to  Alaska  whereby  it 
lost  that  much  advantage  which  it  had 
gained  in  the  United  States.  This  time 
is  calculated  according  to  the  relative 
arrival  times  of  the  two  cars  at  Seattle, 
where  the  Thomas  led  the  French  and 
Italian  cars  by  fifteen  days. 

"Another  question  which  arose  concerned 
the  status  of  the  Protos,  which,  in  order  to 
sail  with  the  other  cars  to  Vladivostok, 
was  shipped  by  rail  from  Pocatello  in 
Idaho  to  Seattle.  Before  taking  the  rail, 
however,  Lieut.  Koeppen  secured  the 
permission  of  St.  Chaffray,  who  was  the 
original  commissioner-general  of  the  race 
in  Paris,  and  who,  he  presumed,  could 
speak  with  authority.  St.  Chaffray  al- 
lowed him  to  take  the  train,  and  under 
this  misapprehension  Koeppen  shipped 
his  car  to  Seattle.  In  consideration  of 
the  circumstances,  the  committee  decided 
that  the  German  car  should  penalize  for 
fifteen  days  for  going  to  Seattle  by  rail, 
the  time  being  its  estimate  of  how  long  it 
would  have  taken  him  to  reach  the  Pacific 
coast  without  recourse  to  railroad. 

'The  Thomas  thus  starts  from  Vladi- 
vostok with  a  lead  of  fifteen  days  over  the 
Zust  and  thirty  days  over  the  Protos.  All 
the  cars  are  now  on  the  ground  ready  for 
the  Transsiberian  journey." 

The  road    from  Vladivostok    to  Irkutsk 


has  never  been  crossed  by  a  motor-car. 
Post-roads  exist  in  that  country,  but  they 
hardly  deserve  the  name  of  roads.  Luigi 
Barzini,  who  rode  in  the  Italian  car  that 
won  the  Peking-to-Paris  race  last  year, 
has  written  on  this  subject  an  article  that 
recently  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 
He  says  the  drivers  of  the  cars  in  the 
present  race  "will  find  everything  along 
their  course  except  one  thing — a  road,  a 
real  road,  white,  even,  hard,  for  which 
the  automobile  was  invented.  Not  before 
reaching  the  center  of  European  Russia 
at  Nijni  Novgorod  will  the  automobiles 
enter  the  fine  stretch  of  road  which  is 
their  real  home.  There  they  will  feel 
delicious  transports  of  joy  as  they  dash 
along  at  furious  speed."  He  says  further 
in  detail : 

"Around  Vladivostok  the  country  is 
hilly,  varied,  rough,  uninhabited,  and 
lacking  in  real  roads.  The  mountains 
are  all  grouped  close  to  the  seashore. 
They  crowd  toward  the  Pacific,  as  if  the 
entire  Asiatic  continent  had  stood  up 
close  to  the  sea  to  look  into  the  distance. 
Fifty  miles  from  Vladivostok,  near  Loren- 
zoff,  the  last  outposts  of  the  coast  moun- 
tains vanish  along  the  horizon,  and  plains 
without  end  begin.  For  the  automobiles 
this  part  of  the  trip  will  be  slow,  arduous, 
and  filled  with  small  hardships;  there  will 
be  precipitous  descents,  steep  climbing 
amid  reddish  rocks,  and  afterward,  on 
level  ground,  soft,  swampy  stretches.  The 
journey  will  be  made  at  a  favorable  time 
of  year,  namely,  when  the  thaw  is  over 
and  the  dried  ground  is  firm  and  hard. 
The  rainy  season  will  still  be  far  away; 
but  wo  betide  the  contestants  if  thev  are 
surprized  by  a  day's  bad  weather!  Then 
the  alluvial  soil  will  soften  to  a  great  depth, 
transforming  itself  into  an  impassable  sea 
of  mud.  The  rivers,  the  wide  beds  of 
which  are  not  well  defined,  will  overflow 
and  become  unfordable.  In  vain  the 
automobilists  will  attempt  to  force  a 
passage.  They  will  be  obliged  to  wait 
encamped  until  the  soil  dries  and  solidifies 
once  more. 

"The  old  road,  joining  Vladivostok  to 
the  Transbaikal  region,  has  been  com- 
pletely abandoned.  The  railroad  has 
killed  it.  From  Khabarovska  to  Stre- 
tynsk,  in  the  Transbaikal,  the  road  was 
the  river,  which  was  navigated  by  travelers 
for  a  distance  of  two  thousand  versts. 
The  automobiles  will  traverse  only  a  part 
of  this  old  road  of  the  Russian  conquests, 
which  in  its  best  times  was  so  bad  that 
the  present  Czar,  in  1891,  when  he  was 
still  the  Czarevitch,  after  having  in- 
augurated with  great  pomp  the  work  on 


the  Transsiberian  Railroad  at  Vladivostok, 
consumed  eight  days  in  going  up  theUsun, 
traveling  in  part  by  ox-cart,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he,  the  cart,  the  oxen;,  and  the 
imperial  retinue  emerged  completely  cov- 
ered with  mud. 

"  A  great  part  of  the  rapidity  and  good 
fortune  of  the  automobile  race  will  there- 
fore depend  on  the  weather  encountered. 
Too  much  precaution  can  not  be  taken  in 
crossing  the  long  stretches  of  swampy 
ground.  For  scores  of  miles  the  machines 
will  have  to  go  as  slowly  as  men  walk,  stop- 
ping every  little  while  when  the  soil  before 
them  looks  insecure,  and  turning  back,  per- 
chance, in  quest  of  other  means  of  passage. 
It  will  often  be  necessary  to  explore  the 
pathways,  to  penetrate  on  foot  into  the 
dry,  grassy  tracts;  among  the  underbrush  ' 
and  bushes  which  give  to  that  region  in 
May  a  strange  and  poignantly  melancholy 
coloring. 

"After  about  two  days  of  arduous 
journeying  through  the  valley  of  the 
Suifun  River,  the  automobilists  will, 
on  the  third  day,  enter  Manchuria.  On 
many  occasions  the  machines  will  need  to 
add  to  their  horse-power  that  of  the  good 
Chinamen  with  their  dusty  pigtails  and 
blue  trousers.  This  will  happen  in  trav- 
ersing the  bleak  spurs  of  the  Kinghan, 
which  raise  their  rough  peaks  in  the  west- 
ern part  of   Manchuria  beyond   Tsitsikar. 

'Manchuria  lacks  real  roads.  There 
are  paths  which  join  village  to  village, 
laid  out  according  to  the  whim  of  the 
carters,  who  drive  their  heavy,  primitive, 
creaking  wagons,  made  from  rough  planks, 
through  the  fields,  following  schedules 
which  change  according  to  the  seasons 
and  the  state  of  cultivation  of  the  fields. 
These  paths  go  down  to  the  bottom  of 
ravines,  only  to  emerge  again  suddenly; 
they  zigzag  over  the  stony  or  sandy  beds 
of  rivers,  ford  water-courses,  obediently 
following  all  the  roughnesses  of  the  ground. 
For  long  stretches  the  springs  and  chassis 
of  the  automobile  will  be  subjected  to 
severe  tests  by  bumps,  shake-ups,  and 
shocks  which  the  road  will  cause.  The 
motors,  kept  down  to  minimum  speed, 
will  be  exposed  to  excessive  overheating. 
It  will  be  necessary  every  few  miles,  in 
order  to  allow  them  to  cool  off,  to  pour 
water  anew  into  the  radiator,  which  will 
smoke  and  hiss  like  the  valve  of  a  steam- 
boiler. 

"Often  the  automobilists  will  be  forced 
to  bring  into  requisition  all  the  resources 
of  their  ingenuity  to  solve  the  most  tre- 
mendous problems  connected  with  their 
advance,  such  as  building  roads,  filling  in 
hollows,  reenforcing  embankments,  re- 
moving obstacles,  improvising  bridges 
with  planks  and  ropes,  acting  as  mechanics, 
engineers,  strategists,  working  as  sappers 
do  on    battle-fields    when  there    is   urgent 
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need  of  preparing  the  way  for  ammunition 
convoys  and  of  making  it  possible  for 
artillery  to  reach  the  most  inaccessible 
1  daces.  At  such  times  victory,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  the  victories  of  armies,  will 
come  not  from  force,  but  from  patience. 

"Manchuria  is  traversed  by  numerous 
,  rivers,  some  wide  and  deep,  like  the  Sung- 
hari,  which  is  crossed  at  Harbin,  and  the 
Xomni,  crossed  at  Tsitsikar.  All  are  not 
fordable,  none  have  bridges,  few  have 
boats.  It  is  probable  that  the  automo- 
biles will  pass  over  the  railroad  bridges  of 
the  Russian  line.  The  Russian  authori- 
ties will  doubtless  not  refuse  them  per- 
mission to  use  the  railroad  as  a  road  in 
case  of  difficulties.  Perhaps,  moreover, 
the  automobiles  may  go  through  the 
numerous  tunnels  of  the  hilly  regions  of 
the  He-Lung,  thus  avoiding  many  diffi- 
cult mountain  passes  in  the  Kinghan  and 
the  Yablanoi  mountains,  which  are  abso- 
lutely impassable  for  automobiles  with 
motor  power  alone.  It  will  be  a  strange 
sight  to  see  the  automobiles  penetrating 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains  by 
the  light  of  their  lamps  and  strong  search- 
lights flashing  along  the  curved  black 
walls  of  the  tunnel 

"Fortunately  the  railroad  will  be  near. 
Almost  everywhere  on  their  route  the 
ontestants  in  the  New  York-to-Paris 
race  have  had  and  will  have  the  railroad 
near-by,  like  a  friend  always  willing  to 
give  aid,  like  the  vigilant  presence  oi 
civilization  in  the  most  remote  and  mi 
civilized  places,  which  follows  the  ardenl 
automobilists,  providing  their  machines 
with  new  parts,  according  as  they  have 
I  of  them,  acting  alike  as  a  companion 
and  .i    .i  defender. 

"At  Verkhnc-Udinsk,  about  120  miles 
from  Lake  Baikal,  they  will  cease  to  be  the 
pioneers  of  automobilmg  in  Russian  Asia, 
for  they  will  enter  upon  the  road  already 
traveled  in  July  of  1 ;  1  , 1  vear  by  the  com- 
petitors m  the  Peking-to-Paris  race.    They 

will  cross  the  SelengO  S  clear  waters  on  the 
large  and  primitive  ferry-boat  near  the  city, 
which  is  always  filled  with  Burial  horse- 
men of  Mongolian  features,  wrapt  in  long, 
hairy  zimarres;  they  will  ford  the  Bol- 
h.11.1,  in  the  midst  cif  the  grandeur  of 
ancient  den  ts,  and  they    will  travel 

along  the  enchanting  shores  of  Lake  Bai- 
kal, mat  1  elous  when  it  is  calm  and  reflects 
the  luminous  abysses  of  the  heavens. 


"They  will  travel  through  capricious 
and  dangerous  meanderings  in  the  swamps 
of  Kolyvan,  between  great  masses  of 
rushes  and  grasses  taller  than  a  man  on 
horseback,  and  through  dense  aquatic 
growths.  And,  as  do  the  inhabitants, 
they,  too,  will  be  obliged  to  cover  their 
faces  with  a  great  black  veil,  which  looks 
like  a  dark  emblem  of  mourning,  in  order 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  poi- 
sonous insects  which  come  up  in  clouds 
from  the  stagnant  waters.  They  will 
pass  through  great  cities,  with  their  im- 
posing white  churches,  topped  by  queer 
green  and  gilded  cupolas,  cities  in  which 
all  the  races  of  Asia  come  as  to  a  rendez- 
vous, through  Irkutsk,  the  capital  of 
Siberia,  and  Krasnoiarsk,  the  headquarters 
of  the  gold-seekers,  and  Tomsk,  the  city 
of  studies,  and  Omsk,  the  commercial 
capital,  to  which  America  sells  over 
$40,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  machines 
every  year,  and  Ekaterinburg,  city  of  mi- 
ners, overshadowed  by  the  superb  forests 
of  the  Ural  Mountains. 

'They  may  go  at  the  highest  speed 
over  the  interminable,  desolate  steppes, 
where  the  nomadic  Kirghiz  gallop,  and 
bands  of  gipsies  encamp  in  gaudy  rags, 
looking  from  a  distance  as  if  they  were 
clad  in  old  banners.  And  later  they 
will  see,  rising  on  the  Hat  and  green 
horizon,  the  gradual,  easy  slopes  of  the 
Urals,    foreshadowing    Europe,    and    they 


will  salute  them  with  that  ineffable  pleas- 
ure with  which  mariners  on  the  sea  hail 
the  outlines  of  their  homes." 

The  article  in  Motor  contains  the  state- 
ment that  from  Vladivostok  to  Moscow 
the  route  measures  6,ooo  miles,  while 
from  Moscow  to  Paris  are  3,000  miles  more, 
so  that  the  cars  have  twice  as  far  to  go  as 
they  had  to  go  in  the  United  States.  The 
Peking-to-Paris  race  was  made  in  sixty 
davs,  from  which  it  is  anticipated  that 
seventy-five  days  will  be  sufficient  to 
complete  the  present  journey.  By  this 
calculation  Paris  ought  to  be  reached  by 
August    15. 

A   TEST  CASE  IN  NEW   JERSEY 

R.  H.  Johnston,  the  writer  who  is 
known  in  automobile  literature  as  "Path- 
finder," is  engaged  in  a  contest  in  Xew 
Jersey  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
new  automobile  law  of  that  State.  On 
May  22  of  this  year  he  purposely  ran  his 
car  through  the  streets  of  Trenton  with- 
out a  license  and  was  arrested.  Several 
days  later,  when  his  case  came  before  a 
police  justice  in  Trenton  for  trial,  Mr. 
Johnston's  counsel  made  a  motion  to 
dismiss  the  complaint  on  the  following 
grounds : 

"First,  that  the  required  tax  of  $10 
per  year,  which  the  New-Jersey  law  de- 
mands of  a  nonresident  owner  of  an  auto- 
mobile, is  a  revenue  tax  and  not  a  license 
fee  imposed  under  the  police  powers; 
that  this  revenue  tax  imposes  an  uncon- 
stitutional restriction  upon  the  privilege 
of  a  nonresident  citizen  to  enter  the  State 
of  Xew  Jersey,  thereby  infringing  his 
liberty  as  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

"Second,  that  the  New-Jersey  tax  of 
$10,  for  the  nonpayment  of  which  this 
defendant  was  arrested,  constitutes  an 
unconstitutional  tax  on  interstate  com- 
merce, violating  the  Federal  Constitution, 
which  places  interstate  commerce  within 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

"Third,  that  this  court  has  no  power  to 
impose  a  fine  as  directed  by  the  Xew- 
Jersey  statute,  since  the  Xew-Jersey  tax 
in  question  is  a  revenue  tax,  this  proceed- 
ing being  noncriminal  in  its  nature,  and  this 
court  here  to-day,  if  it  imposes  a  penalty 
under  the  revenue  tax,  will  be  exercising 
the  power  of  taxation,  which  is  exclusively 
delegated  to  the  legislative  department  of 
the  Government,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
judicial. 

"  Fourth,  that  this  court  has  no  power  to 
impose  a  fine  because  the  penalty,  as 
described    in    the    Xew-Jersey  law,   is    dis- 
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When  you  buy  an  automobile  the  degree  of  satisfaction  derived 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  design,  material  and  construction  of 
the  car.     In  the 

the  design  embodies  every  modern  feature  that  insures  reliability, 
economy  and  service,  such  as  offset  crank  shaft,  straight  line 
drive,  roller  bearing  transmission  and  many  smaller  details  of 
equal  value. 

The  material  is  at  every  point  the  best  for  the  purpose  and 
is  selected  after  mechanical  and  chemical  tests  of  the  most  rigid 
nature. 

In  construction  only  the  most  skilled  labor  and  every  modern 
device  for  standardization,  accuracy  and  finish  is  employed. 

Thus  is  built 

The  Car  of  Steady  Service 

of  which  Model  3  4- A  is  a  leading  exponent. 

Write  today  for  catalog  describing  this  and  two  five-passenger 
touring  cars  or  see  our  nearest  representative. 

Thomas     B.     Jeffery    &     Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Branches  and  Distributing  Agencies :  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Motor  racing  shows  the  VALUE  of  a  tire.  The  terrific 
strain  of  mile-a-minute  speed,  around  turns,  over  ruts  and 
obstacles,  continued  sometimes  for  hundreds  of  miles,  shows 
with  certainty  the  WEARING  power  of  the  tires  used. 
The  car  that  WINS  is  usually  enabled  to 
do  so  by  the  ABSENCE  of  tire  trouble. 
Michelin  Tires  have  won  ALL  the  world 
famous  contests  since  Motor  racing  began.  Think 
of  it !  ALL !  Recall  the  important  events  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  last  year — 

Briarcliff-Savannah-Ormond-  Jamaica 
Both  Morris  Park  24  hour  races 

ALL  Michelin  victories — ALL  made  possible  by  Michelin  en- 
durance— tires  not  touched  from  start  to  finish  throughout. 

Durability  is  what  you  want  when  you  buy  tires. 
You  get  so  much  more  of  it,  so  much  better,  more 
satisfactory  and  enduring  service,  when  you  buy 
Michelins  that  they  have  always  been  famed  for 
endurance — the  standard  tires  of  the  world. 

Michelins  are  sold  at  a  fair  price.  Buy  Michelins 
and  get  many  dollars  of  actual  road  wear  for  every 
dollar  of  road  cost. 

MICHELIN  TIRE  CO.,  Milltown,  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK,   1763    Broadway 
CHICAGO.  1344  Michigan  Avenue 
DETROIT,  247   Jefferson  Avenue 


BOSTON,  895  Boyl.ton  Street 

BUFFALO.  908  Main  Stre*.' 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  308  Van  New  Avenue 


The  ARDREY  VEHICLE  WASHER 

Washes  Carriage  or  Auto  Perfectly 


I 


Price,  $3.00 

hii*-ii\  ;iti;H'in'i  to  hose,  won't  scratoh 
ynrniah.     N<>  ■plaahins  <>f  (rater.    Dry 
bundl.    I)r>  i  lotlicM.    Wot  aliniiti'il  time 
» (  1  hi.  1  7.1.  "       12.00     RxpreM  prepaid    Booklet  free. 
ISO  KMl    Main   Street,  lloehester,  X.  V. 


MOTOR-TRIPS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 

{Continued  from    page    874) 

cretional  with  this  court  up  to  the  sum  of 
Si 00,  and  that,  in  order  for  the  law  to  be 
valid,  the  exact  and  precise  fine  must  be 
determined  by  the  law  imposing  the  tax, 
and  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  impose 
a  tax  can  not  be  delegated  to  this  court." 

The  motion  of  dismissal  was  denied  by 
the  justice,  and  a  fine  of  $100  was  then 
imposed  on  Mr.  Johnston.  Counsel  for 
Mr.  Johnston  gave  notice  of  an  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  where  the 
constitutional  questions  involved  will  be 
argued. 


Ponj  CarrluKfi— tho  children  enjoy  those 
perfectly  built,  strong,  roomy,  safe  little  carriages 
—exact  miniature  of  vehicle  made  for  grownups. 
Lanenster  Pony   Carriage*  mean  outdoor   enjoy- 
ment —  conducive    to     health, 
strength  and  happiness.  He  sure  to 
set  a  Lancaster,  most  durable  and 
up-to-date   ponv   carriage   made. 

1.   A.    LAMASTKK  *  CO. 
B6  M»ln  Street,  Hrrrlmas,  Kan. 


The  "SIMPLO"  Automobile,  $600 


SOLID  OR   PNEUMATIC  TIRES 

The  car  that  always  gives  satisfaction.  Runs 
through  bottomless  mud  and  (.limbs  all  hills.  Has  12 
real  horse   power  that   is   always   ready   for    work.      Low 

price,     high    quality.         Will    outlast    any    other   car.        If 
you     want      the       best     Automobile     value,      write      for      our 

illustrated   booklet   today. 

COOK  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO  .1024  N.  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  ROUTE  OF  THIS  YEAR'S 
DEN  TOUR 


GLID- 


Of  the  route  selected  for  this  year's 
contest  for  the  Glidden  trophy  the  com- 
ment generally  made  is  that  it  should 
prove  unusually  satisfactory  in  respect 
not  only  of  the  scenery  embraced  and  the 
cities  passed  through,  but  of  the  oppor- 
tunity it  gives  for  thorough  and  satis- 
factory tests  of  the  merits  of  the  cars.  It 
is  believed  that  the  cars  will  be  obliged  to 
travel  strictly  on  their  merits  and  under 
rules  which  will  make  the  test  fair  for  all. 
The  route  as  laid  out  runs  as  follows: 


July  9,    Buffalo,    X.   Y.,   to    Cambridge 
Springs,  Pa.,   11 7.4  miles; 

July    10,    Cambridge    Springs    to    Pitts- 

110.2  miles; 

Pittsburg   to   Bedford  Springs, 

miles; 

(Sunday),  at  Bedford   Springs; 

Bedford  Springs  to  Harrisburg, 


Pa.,    to   Philadel- 


burg,  Pa. 

July  1 1 , 
Pa.,  106.4 

July   t  2 

July  13, 
107.3  miles; 

July    14,    Harrisburg, 
phia,    133.5   miles; 

July  15,  Philadelphia  to  Milford,  Pa.; 

July  16,  Milford  to  Albany: 

July   17.  Albany  to  Boston; 

From  Boston  the  tour  will  go  into  Maine, 
thence  into  the  White  Mountains,  and 
probably  disband  at  Saratoga  on  July  22 
or  23. 

Of  the  pathfinders  and  their  work  in 
laying  out  the  routes,  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  remarks  that  they 
"have  had  a  soggy  time  of  it,"  having  had 
to  "accept  the  country  as  they  found  it, 
and  it  was  a  muddy,  spring-freshet  sort  of 
a  find,"  and   then  proceeds; 

"Sometimes  when  the  pathfinders  have 
wandered  a  bit  from  the  proper  roads,  they 
have  had  to  l>e  ferried  from  the  car  to  their 
meals;  at  other  times,  they  have  climbed 
from  the  car,  up  through  the  mud.  to  the 
door-sill  of  a  farmhouse,  by  means  of  ropes 
and  ladders.  Yet  always  the  car  has  extri- 
cated itself  and  carried  them  back  to  where 
there  were  roads  with  some  bottom  to 
them,  even  if  somewhat  distant.  Thus 
far  there  has  been  no  mishap  to  either  ths 
car  or  its  passengers;  but  the  progress  hae 
been  slow,  because  at  this  season  of  the 
year  even  the  good  roads  being  chosen  for 
the  tour  are  in  bad  condition,  and  not  at 
all  what  they  will  be  in  July.  The  path- 
finders have  had  hard  luck.  also,  in  running 
from  one  rainy  section  into  another.  In 
spite  of  all,  the  route  is  now  nearly  meas- 
ured, all  the  turns  and  landmarks  noted, 
and  the  arrangements  for  hotel  accommo- 
dations for  500  persons  made." 

L.  M.  Bradley,  writing  in  Motor  (June), 


For  Indigestion   Take 
HOUSKdltll'S     ACID     PHOSPHATE. 

It's  mi  effective  aid  t<>  relieve  obstinate  imllKestion. 
nervous  dyspepsia,  headache  or  depression. 


Our  readers  am  asked  to  mention  Tiik  I.itkrary  Diokst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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says  that  "time  and  gain  the  car  has 
plunged  through  mud,  slush,  and  snow, 
many  times  sinking  to  the  running-board, 
at  other  times  the  axles  have  been  buried 
in  soft,  clayish  mud.  The  run  from 
Buffalo  to  Erie  was  through  seven  inches 
of  snow  and  mud,  and  a  stinging  wind  was 
sweeping  in  from  Lake  Erie.  While 
going  through  the  Indian  reservation 
outside  of  Buffalo,  for  twelve  miles  the 
roads  were  in  terrible  condition.  Both 
rear  chains  were  thrown  off."  These,! 
however,  are  conditions  which  prevailed 
in  the  season  of  bad  roads.  With  the 
coming  of  July  they  will  alter  greatly  for 
the  better.  The  writer  in  The  Evening 
Post  adds  a  few  interesting  statements: 

"As  the  pathfinder  proceeded,  he  made 
note  of  every  turn,  of  the  character  of  the 
roadbed,  the  landmarks,  the  toll-gates 
and  their  fees,  and  of  the  distances  be- 
tween each  turn  and  crossroad;  so  that 
the  route-book  issued  will  be  more  com- 
plete in  detail,  more  accurate,  and  of 
permanent  value  as  a  touring-guide. 
Nearly  all  of  the  overnight  stops  will  be 
in  big  cities,  where  there  are  ample  ac- 
commodations, and  arrangements  have 
been  made  all  along  for  putting  up  the 
tourists  at  regular  rates.  Following  the 
usual  custom,  the  first  few  days  of  the  tour 
have  been  made  comparatively  easy,  and 
the  harder  days  will  come  later  in  the 
mountains. 

"  From  Cambridge  Springs  to  Pittsburg 
will  not  be  an  easy  run  on  the  tour,  altho 
the  distance  is  short  and  the  roads  fair,  for 
there  are  many  hills  and  dangerous  curves. 
From  Pittsburg  the  route  leads  across 
several  summits  of  the  Alleghanies  to 
Bedford  Springs.  There  were  more  hills 
to  be  surmounted  going  from  Bedford 
Springs  to  Harrisburg  and  from  there  to 
Philadelphia,  but  the  roads  are  splendid 
from  Harrisburg  to  the  Quaker  City,  and 
this  day's  run  will  probably  be  made  in 
six  or  seven  hours." 

Charles  J.  Glidden  of  Boston,  from  whom 
this  tour  gets  its  name,  arrived  in  New 
York  from  Europe  with  his  wife  on  May 
30,  after  having  made  a  tour  in  the  Medi- 
terranean countries  which  added  4,161 
miles  to  his  motor  record  begun  in   1901 

SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF 
Experience  of  a  Southern  Man. 


"  Please  allow  me  to  thank  the  originator 
of  Postutn,  which  in  my  case,  speaks  for 
itself,"  writes  a  Fla.  man. 

"  I  formerly  drank  so  much  coffee  during 
the  day  that  my  nervous  system  was  almost 
a  wreck.  My  physician  told  me  to  quit 
drinking  it  but  I  had  to  have  something  to 
drink,  so  I  tried  Postum. 

"  To  my  great  surprise  I  saw  quite  a  change 
in  my  nerves  in  about  10  days.  That  was  a 
year  ago  and  now  my  nerves  are  steady  and 
I  don't  have  those  bilious  sick  headaches 
which  I  regularly  had  while  drinking  coffee. 

"  Postum  seems  to  have  body-building 
properties  and  leaves  the  head  clear.  And 
I  do  not  have  the  bad  taste  in  my  mouth 
when  I  get  up  mornings.  When  Postum  is 
boiled  good  and  strong,  it  is  far  better  in 
taste  than  coffee.  My  advice  to  coffee  drink- 
ers is  to  try  Postum  and  be  convinced." 
"There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


U? 


Before  you  buy  any  automobile 
see    it   weighed    and   test   its    strength. 

Look  at  the  running-cost  of  a  light-weight  automobile 
compared  with  a  heavy  one. 

You  can  carry  seven  passengers  in  the  Franklin  Type  H 
automobile  cheaper  than  you  can  run  the  ordinary  5-passenger 
machine.  And  Type  H  has  six  cylinders  with  all  the  smooth- 
ness and  speed  and  perfect  balance  they  give.  Think  of  it ! — 
a  powerful  roomy  touring-car  refined  and  strong  and  capable 
of  55  miles  an  hour;  yet  weighing  only  2600  pounds,  and 
actually  costing  less  to  own  and  run  than  the  average  5-pas- 
senger 4-cylinder  machine. 

Other  seven-passenger  machines,  both  4  and  6  cylinders,  weigh  on  the 
average,  a  thousand  pounds  more  than  Type  H,  and  cost  over  40  per  cent 
more   to    run   besides   depreciating  faster. 

All  the  Franklin  models  are  on  the  same  principle — high  power  with 
strength   and    light    weight. 

The  Franklin  doesn't  bump  itself  to  pieces  nor  jolt  its  passengers.  The 
laminated  wood-frame  and  four  full-elliptic  springs  absorb  roadshocks.  There 
are  no  water-cooling  troubles.  What  water-cooled  motor  could  run  a  solid 
week  with  the  automobile  standing  still  in  a  warm  salesroom,  as  the  air-cooled 
Franklin  did  at  Chicago  ?  What  heavy  automobile  could  run  from  Chicago  to 
New   York  in  less  than   40  hours  ? 

You  can't  drive  a  heavy,  steel-frame,  hard-riding  automo- 
bile at  speed  safely  and  comfortably  on  American  roads. 

You're  sure  of  comfort  and  safety 
in    a   light-weight    Franklin. 

16  h.p.  4-cylinder  Runabout    $1750  16  h. p.  4-cylinder  Touring-car    $1850 

28  h.p.  4-cylinder  Touring-car  or  Runabout    $2850 

42  h.p.  6-cylinder  Touring-car  or  Runabout    $4000 

Prices  f.o  b.  Syracuse 

Write  for  catalogue  describing  the    Franklin. 

H.  H.  FRANKLIN  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Breathe 

For  Health,  Strength  and  Endurance 

Send  for  my  64-page  illustrated  book 

Lung  and  Muscle  Culture 

the  most  instructive  treatise  ever  published  on  the  vital 
subject  ofdeepBreathing.  Correct  and  Incorrect  Breath- 
ing clearly  described  with  diagrams  and  illustrations. 
The  information  given  in  this  book  has  led  thou- 
sands into  the  correct  path  to  health  and  strength. 
Over  200,000  already  sold.  Sent  on  receipt  of 
10c.  (stamps  or  coin).     Address 

PAUL  VON  BOECKMANN,  Respiratory  Specialist 
1353  Terminal  Building  103  Park  Ave.  New  York 
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"When  my  car  is 
in  condition" 

Protested  a  disgruntled  driver,  when  his 
machine  had  lost  a  hill  climbing  contest  to 
a  lower  (rated)  power  Maxwell — "  when  my 
car  is  in  condition,  I  can  beat  you  all 
rijjht,  all  right." 

The  Maxwell  man  laughed.  "  I  admit  it,*' 
he  said,  cheerfully — "at  least  I  would  if  I 
ever  saw  a  car  of  that  make  in  condition." 

I  was  only  an  innocent — though  inter- 
ested— bystander,  so  I  held  my  peace. 

But  I  thought,  if  the  man  who  contem- 
plates buying  a  car  this  season  could  appre- 
ciate, as  1  do,  how  much  that  controversy 
indicated  as  to  the  difference  between 
Maxwells  and  other  cars — why!  we  never 
could  turn  out  enough  to  meet  the  demand 
even  with  the  addition  of  our  new,  ten-acre 
factory  at  Newcastle,  Ind. 

"When  they  are  in  condition,"  other  cars 
sometimes  defeat  Maxwells — one  never  can 
account  for  the  spectacular  sprint  of  a 
"dark  horse" — any  more  than  he  can 
depend  on  a  repetition  of  it. 

But  the  quality  that  I  like  in  Maxwell 
cars — the  quality  that  enables  every  Max- 
well owner  to  wear  a  confident  expression 
just  before,  as  well  as  a  contented  one  after, 
a  contest — is  that  of  consistency,  certainty, 
dependability  or  whatever  you  may  term  it, 
that  you  can  stake  your  life  on. 

Maxwell  drivers  have  at  their  command 
a  known  quantity  of  power  and  perform- 
ance and  they  can  rely  on  repeating,  at  any 
time  or  place  any  performance  done  any- 
where else  with  a  Maxwell. 


'•  It  serves  you  right" — the  Maxwell. 

f  President  * 

Maxwell -Briscoe    Motor 

Company 

Members  a   m.  C.  If.  A. 
P    O.  Box  3.  Tarrytown.  N.  Y. 

Factories : 

Tarrytowrv,  N.  Y.  Newcastle,  Ind. 

Pawtvicket,  R.  I. 


U.S.  Army  Officers 

find  an  nloul  rid- 
ing -iiit  — and  ho 
will   .vim  — in   tho 

Whitman 
Saddle 

Originated  bj  an  nrmy  officer 80 

roars  ago*  and  ever  sinoo  supreme 

in  tho  favor  <>f  expert  hoi  aem  an 

unci  i-ciii  icnii'ii  riiiorM  Modeled 
"rlontinoftlly  to  lit  bone  anatomj  end  give  perfect 
comfort    iiml    assured    safety    to    rider.      .Lightest. 

•r  SEND  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGS. 
all  about    Whitman   Saddle!   and   Kquip- 
rything  "from  9addU  to  Bpv.r, 

Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..  104  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


and  now  showing  a  total  of  46,528  miles 
traversed  in  39  countries.  lie  and  his 
"have  twin-  encircled  the  globe  with 
their  car,  reaching  the  most  northerly 
points  across  the  arctic  circle,  and 
southerly  ill  New  Zealand."  They  have 
taken  2,500  photographs  on  their  trips, 
and  their  minutes  comprize  a  manuscript 
of  j j 5,000  words.  Last  spring  they  were 
the  first  persons  to  enter  Syria  with  an 
automobile.  Three  permits  had  been 
obtained  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
They  drove  to  many  historic  places  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  were  received  in  Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem,  and  Xazareth  with  notable 
interest  on  the  part  of  natives. 

POLICE   ABUSE    OF   MOTOR-CAR    LAWS 

Alfred  E.  Ommen,  who  at  one  time  was 
a  magistrate  in  New  York  City  and  at 
another  for  several  years  special  counsel 
for  the  Automobile  Club  of  America, 
writes  in  Motor  (June)  of  the  enforcement 
of  motor-car  laws  in  cities  and  particularly 
of  the  abuse  of  those  laws  by  the  police. 
He  says  "it  is  impossible  accurately  to 
time  a  car  by  means  of  a  stop-watch  over 
a  measured  course,  where  the  officer  (as 
he  usually  does)  stands  four  blocks  from 
the  starting-mark  and  two  blocks  from 
the  finish."      He  remarks  further: 

"The  enforcement  of  the  law  has  been 
abused  and  made  ridiculous.  An  auto- 
mobile can  be  stopped  in  much  shorter 
distance  and  with  greater  safety  to  its 
occupants  than  a  trolley-car.  An  acci- 
dent caused  by  a  trolley-car  running  over 
a  man  and  killing  him  is  noticed  in  the 
daily  press  by  a  few  lines,  if  noticed  at  all. 
But  if  it  be  an  automobile  there  are  large 
headlines,  a  long  story,  and  it  is  generally 
said  that  the  automobilist  was  careless 
and  reckless.  The  result  of  all  this  news- 
paper agitation  has  created  an  intense 
situation  between  motorists  and  the 
people  who  do  not  own  cars. 

"You  can  take  an  automobile  into  the 
street  and  use  it  by  going  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  anhour,  butifyou  go,  say,  fifteen 
miles  you  are  arrested  and  generally  con- 
victed and  have  to  pay  a  fine,  the  amount 
of  which  depends  on  the  location  of  the 
arrest.  Geography  and  the  temper  of  the 
judge  have  much  to  do  with  the  amount 
that  you  have  to  pay.  What  makes  this 
arbitrary  distinction?  When  you  go  ten 
miles  an  hour  where  the  houses  are  less 
than  one  hundred  feet  apart  you  obey  the 
law,  while  if  you  go  eleven  at  the  same 
place  you  violate  it.  In  Connecticut  there 
is  no  limit;  in  New  Jersey  it  is  twelve 
miles  an  hour;  in  \'ew  Hampshire  it  is 
eight.  In  going  around  a  sharp  corner  in 
New  York,  you  must  go  no  faster  than  a 
mile  in  fifteen  minutes,  but  in  Massachu- 
setts vmi  can  lawfully  go  around  in  seven 
and  one-half  minutes,  while  in  New  Jersey 
you  can  legally  do  it  in  seven  minutes. 
Under  the  ret  en1  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  I  lamer  case  the  law  in  Xew 
York  City  now  is  that  if  you  go  eight  and 
one-half  miles  an  hour  (assuming  that 
proper  signs  have  been  put  up)  you  can 
be  fined    ten  dollars  under  the  City  Qrdi- 

e;    if  you  go  ten  ami  one-half  miles  an 
hour  ami   it    is  a    first    offense,  you  can  be 


as 


1\  order  to  mil.'  safety  doubly  sure 
deposits  uiili  this  Company  arese- 
cured  by  our  capital  and  surplus  and  by 
independent  mortgages  on  real  estate. 
I'll  .11'  «i  ite  i"i  booklet  "1 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  £  TRUST  CO. 


coital isumus  taooooooo    SALT  LAKE  CITY,  j 
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Red  Seal  Brand 
Inner  Tubes 

Guaranteed     ><^^nn'    r 

0  /»  ^^~4^r      now  much 

ior  Une      >^r    nf  >our  Tire 

.,  ^j^^^    trouble  is  in  the 

leaf      .«*^^sjP"^    Inner  Tubes? 

That's  because  Inner 
Tubes  hnve  been  neg- 
lected by  tire  makers  here- 
tofore. 
The  1908  Ked  Sen!  Brand  Inner  Tubes 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves  — the  best 
that  experts  can  construct  with  the  finest 
materials.  That's  why  we  can  afford  to 
protect  you  from  nil  tube  troubles  —  ex- 
cept those  due  to  punctures  or  careless- 
ness—for a  full  \ear.  These  tubes  are  in 
thorough  keeping  with  the 

GoodJyear 

Detachable  Auto=Tire 

Thut's  the  strongest  thin*  that  can  be  said  for  inner 
tubes.  Red  Seal  Brand  Tubea  in  Goodyear  Delai  li- 
able Tires  on  Goodye  ir  Universal  rima  complete  a 
combination  that  insurer  the  motnrisl  against  tire 
worries.  Call  at  any  of  our  branches — or  at  our  fac- 
tory-and  see  the  lubes,  the  tire  and  the  run. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklets  and  description. 

BRANCHES  AND    AOENC1E8: 

Boston.  261  Dartmouth  Street;  Cincinnati.  31T  F.ast 
Fifth  St.;  l.os  Angeles,  932  Smith  Mam  St;  Den- 
ver; Philadelphia,  14H-1  KalRe  Ave.;  New  Ynik, 
64th  St.  and  Broadway;  San  Francisco.  506 
Golden  Gate  Ave.;  Chicago,  S2-S4  Michigan 
Ave.;  Cleveland,  2005  Euclid  Ave.;  St, 
Louis, 712-714  Morgan  Street:  Buffalo, 
7l9  Main  Street;  Detroit,  2M  Jeffer- 
son Ave;  Pittsburg,  9988  Center 
Ave;  Seattle,  2001  Second  Ave; 

Omaha,  20.0  Farnam  St;        J4 

Milwaukee,  190-196  ■^•Sbs*^  &  Rubber ( 

EighthSt.  luiberty    Street,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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A  PUNCTURE 


^ 


ISN'T  that  a  record  to  make  you 
envious — Mr.   Motorist?     Read 

this  letter  : 

"I  am  returning  to  you  one  of  your  Tire  Protectors 
Bfter  a  run  of  6293  miles,  very  little  the  worse  for  wear. 
1    h;tve   not  had   one    puncture   .Tint    my   CftBIDgS    an 
parently  as  Rood  todft?  as  when  1  put  them  on." 

Very  truly  yours,  A.  MASON,  Supt   ltmck  Motor  Co. 

Standard 
Tire  Protectors 

solve  tin"  troubles  to  stay  solved.  If  you 
are  tired  of  the  worry  and  drudgery  of 
puncture  and  blowouts  and  the  delays 
and  everlasting  repair  hills,  let  us  prove  to 
you  that  "Standard  Protectors  do  protect." 
No  mechanical  fastenings;  they  positively 
will  not  creep  or  come  off.  Send  to  us  today 
for  handsome  descriptive  booklet  and  our 
special  offer  that  will  end  your  tire  troubles. 

Standard  Tire  Protector  Co. 

Dept.  C  Saginaw,  NicK. 


A.  B.  C.  AUTOMOBILE 

A  fine  hill  climber.     Speeds  up  to  2">  miles 
an  hour.    Most  practical,  powerful  sod  dur- 
itomobiloof  its<  1 1  is,     1-  made 
operate— no  complicated  p 
— no  tires  to  puncture — no 
s  uest    machine 
m  i.l.-.       Hi. ill  l.. i-  2.  :i  or  4 
passengers,     10  to  12  h,  p. 
\\  Ui  day  I'm  'pari  icUUUt, 

A.  It.  ('.  Motor  Vehicle  to. 
3811  Morgan  St..  St  i  U 


Simple  Name — 
Simple  Machine 


Dwiggins 

■  Lifetime  Quality 

Fences 

j" Cos  (Less  Thin  Wood" 
lawn,  WASH  AND 
POULTRY    FENCES, 

CM  is.   KTC.      Highest  Grade.      All   Work   Guaranteed. 

Largo  Illustrated  Catalogue)  and  Special  Prices  FREE 

Dwiggins  Wire  Fence  Co.,  82  Dwiulsi  Ave.,  Anderson,  Ind. 


din  readers  are  asked  to  mention   1'iiK  Litkkakv  DlGIH  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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fined  one  hundred  dollars  for  violation  of 
the  Motor- vehicle  Law. 

"There  have  been  just  as  many  accidents 
caused  by  running  cars  within  the  speed 
limit  as  beyond  it.  There  are  many  more 
accidents  caused  by  horse-drawn  vehicles, 
comparatively,  than  by  automobiles.  The 
man  who  goes  through  the  streets  of  New 
York,  driving  his  car  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour,  is  just  as  liable  to  run  over 
a  child  who  dashes  out  from  the  sidewalk 
as  the  man  who  is  going  fifteen  miles  an 
hour." 

The  matter  of  accidents  to  children  is 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  paragraph: 

"Most  of  the  accidents  to  children  in 
this  city  are  caused  by  the  children  them- 
selves and  not  because  of  any  excessive 
speed.  The  non-owner  does  not  believe 
it,  but  let  him  run  a  car  once  through  the 
streets  of  New  York  City  and  the  state- 
ment, after  such  an  experience,  will  not 
appear  so  harsh.  He  will  find  children 
who  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  wa- 
ving their  hands,  until  the  car  is  almost 
upon  them.  They  they  run — sometimes 
they  fall,  and  there  is  an  accident.  The 
driver  of  the  car  is  blamed.  Sometimes 
boys  try  to  jump  on  the  running-board 
and  fall  and  are  hurt.  Children  often 
run  out  blindly  in  front  of  a  car;  they 
dash  out  of  hallways  or  from  the  curb. 
Every  child  has  to  throw  his  cap  in  the 
roadway  so  that  you  will  run  over  it. 
Many  of  the  children  throw  things  at  you. 
I  remember  once  when  going  to  the 
Astoria  Ferry  with  my  wife  in  the  car,  a 
young  man,  of  surely  seventeen  years  of 
age,  threw  a  large  piece  of  ice  that  he 
picked  out  of  the  gutter.  The  ice  crashed 
against  the  side  of  the  car  and  left  a  bad 
mark.  One  can  not  catch  such  a  mis- 
creant. There  is  absolutely  no  respect 
for  ladies  who  may^be  in  the  car;  whether 
the  ladies  are  young  or  old  and  gray,  it 
makes  no  difference." 


He  Told  Them.— Lady  Bountiful— "Well,  all  I 
can  say  is,  Jenkins,  that  if  these  people  insist  on 
building  those  horrid  little  villas  near  my  gate,  I 
shall  leave  the  place." 

Jenkins — "Exactly  what  I  told  them  at  the 
meeting,  your  Ladyship.  I  said,  'Do  you  want  to 
drive  away  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs'?" — 
Punch. 


The  Lady  or  the  Tiger? — "Your  wife's  twin 
sister  is  so  like  her  that  I  wonder  you  can  tell  them 
apart." 

"Well,  when  I  meet  either  of  them,  I  kiss  her. 
When  she  slaps  my  face  I  know  it  isn't  Bertha." — 
Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 

BUILT   UP 
Right  Food  Gives  Strength  and  Brain  Power. 


The  natural  elements  of  wheat  and  barley, 
including  the  phosphate  of  potash,  are  found 
in  Grape-Nuts,  and  that  is  why  persons  who 
are  run  down  from  improper  food  pick  up 
rapidly  on  Grape-Nuts. 

"My  system  was  run  down  by  excessive 
night  work,"  writes  a  N.  Y.  man,  "in  spite 
of  a  liberal  supply  of  ordinary  food. 

"After  using  Grape-Nuts  I  noticed  im- 
provement at  once,  in  strength,  and  nerve 
and  brain  power. 

"This  food  seemed  to  lift  me  up  and  stay 
with  me  for  better  exertion,  with  less  fatigue. 
My  weight  increased  20  lbs.  with  vigor  and 
comfort  in  proportion. 

"  When  traveling  I  always  carry  the  food 
with  me  to  insure  having  it." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Eead  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


ggjjARS  AND  CUFf£ 

^■SMr'     ■^T-m*W         BARNARD  STEVENS 


COLUMBIA  YALE 


Every  Man's 
Necessity 

For  comfort,  fit,  style  and  economy 
LITHOI  IN  Waterproofed  Linen  Collars 
and  Cuffs  are  almost  indispensable. 
Wiped  with  a  damp  cloth  they  are  as 
clean  as  when  new.  with  the  original 
whiteness,  and  NEVER  WILT,  crack 
nor  fray.  Not  celluloid  or  rubber. 
Cuts  show  only  a  few  of  the  Litholin 
shapes. 

Collars  25c.  Cuffs  50c. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  send,  giving 
styles,  size,  number  wanted,  with  re- 
mittance,  and  we  will  mail,  postpaid. 
Booklet  of  stales  free  on  request. 

THE  FIBERLOID  COMPANY 
Dept.  13,  7  Waverly  Place,       New  York 


CORNELL 


ANN  ARBOR 


WEST  POINT 


Our  readers  are  askod  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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SOCKS    r/iel/qe 
ijfour  Dealer  Krio  h.  v 
fs  S/o/fesfe 


THERE  ARE  NO 
FORCED  SALE  METHODS 

employed  in  selling  Shawknit  Socks  which  have  stood  the  test  for  more  than  30  years.  Each  year, 
the  sales  rapidly  increasing,  the  demand  exceeding  the  supply. 

Shawknit  Socks  are  seamless — knitted  |to  fit  the  feet  from  standard,  uniform  quality  yams. 
Famous  for  their  unrivalled  wearing  qualities 

Shawknit  Socks  are  not  chemically  finished — they  are  given  a  natural  finish  which  p reserves 
their  strength.    Pure,  indelible,  vegetable  dyes  only  are  used,  which  never  crock,  stain  nor  fade. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  recommend  you  to  the  nearest  dealer. 

When  a  dealer  once  puts  in  the  Shawknit  line  he  sticks  to  it,  because  when  a  man  once  wears  the 
Shawknit  Socks  he  will  take  no  others 

We  fill  orders  only  when  you  are  unable  to  procure  them  from  your  dealer.  In  such  cases  we  will  deliver 
goods  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  upon  receipt  of  price.  When  ordering  direct  specify  size.  Our  beautiful  illustrated 
catalog  will  help  you  in  your  selection  and  will  keep  you  posted.  Try  the  following  assortments  and  give 
Shawknits  a  thorough  test  :  19^9  Famous  Snowblack ;  51*1  Black  and  White  Mixture,  pure  white  inside;  3*8 
A  rich  dressy  Navy  Blue. 

25c.  per  pair,  6  pairs  in  a  dainty  box  $1.50.  Thousands  of  dealers  carry  and  sell  Shawknit  Socks.  Accept 
no  substitute. 

SHAW  STOCKING  CO.,         4  Smith  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 


N?0 


FOR 


PINS 


N«00 


Collars,  Cuffs,  Waists,  Belts,  Etc. 

DAINTY  pins  of  tempered  steel  with  coil 
spring,  and  needje  points  so  sharp  they 
pass  easily  through  starched  linen  with- 
out tearing  fabricor  bending  piu.    Practicallv 
indestructible.     Made  in  Nickel    Plate,  Jet 
and   Dull  Bluck  Enamel. 

Also  14K  Komaii  Plate  or  Bright  Rolled 
Gold  Finish,  that  will  keep  its  luster  as  long 
as  and  look  as  well  as  the  highest  price  baby 
pins. 

Price,  Nickel,  Jet,  or  dull  Black,  i  on  card, 
10  cents';  UK  Gold  Plate,  2  on  card,  %6 
cents. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you.  If  he  don't 
keep  them,  the  kind  and  size  wanted  will  be 
sent  by  mail  on  the  receipt  of  price  and  deal- 
er's name.     Money  back  it  you're  not  satisfied 

Consolidated  Safety  Pin  Company 

111  Farrand  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Next  time  you  are  thirsty  and 
fee)  all  hot  and  tired  out,  ask  at 
any  soda  fountain  for 

VlN  ELAND 

W        GRAPE    JUICE 

"From  the  Land  of  the  Vine  " 

It  is  the  freah,  nnfermented  juire  of  well  ripened, 
Selected  grapes.  Delicious,  refreshing,  a  tonic  and  food 
for  the  whole  system.  Ask  for  it  by  its  full  name  and 
insist  on  getting  the  genuine. 

At  druggists,  grocers,  etc.,  and  at  eoda  fountains. 
Ask  for  Vineland.   If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you, 
we  will  ship  direct,  paying  delivery  charges,  1  dozen 
Quarts,  $5.50;  1  dozen  pints,  $3.00. 
InU'restfliiff    Booklet,  "The   Bounty 
of  the  Arbor,"  Mailed  Free. 
A    GRAPD.VI.VG    Fltli: 
Mail  us  tinfoil  cap  from  a  Vineland  Grape  Juice  bottle 
— any  size— and  we  will  send  free,  a  cutting  of  the 
famous   Ives  Grape  with    instructions  for  plant  ing. 
They  are  grown  in  our  vim  yards  whuh  arecon ducted 
on  tlit"  most  scientific  methods.     Here  on  our  own 
properly,   the  U,  S.  Government,  has    established    its 
Experimental  Vineyard  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
which  is  in  charge  of  government  experts. 

Vineland  Grape  Juice  Co. 
215  West  Boulevard  Vineland,  N.  J. 


k\MHICHi 


Jfie  LA-FLAT 


J6a  OLD  STYLE 


■  0*7 


The  crude,  untidy  belt  with  its  loose  curling  end  sticking  out  in  that  unsightly  way — or— 
The  "LA- FLAT"  Belt  with  its  patent  inner  pouch.     No  clumsy  straps.     The  end  is  in 

the  pouch  and  out  of  sight.     The  result  is  a  classy,  smooth  body-hugging  belt  that  lays  flat  all 

the  way  round. 

fTT'C'      T     A     T7T     A  T     TJT7T  T      ^"'  a  n<>v^',!''•  kul  ,ne  mo*'  simple,  practical  belt  idea  ever  conceived. 

1  11L-.      LA"I  Lril       D I  .  I  >  1       All   tbu   superiority    of   make — without    a    cent   added    to  the  cod. 

Why  buy  the  old  style  belt,  when  you  can  get  this  classy  "  LA-FLAT  "  Belt  at  the  same  price  ? 

Made  in  a  do/rn  different  leather!  with  -  wide  choice  of  exclusive  buckle-«tyle»,  in  oxidized,  solid  bronze  and 
eunmelal.     Made  in  two  stylet     75c.  and  $1.00. 

K  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  "  LA-FLAT  "  Belts,  send  us  your  waist  measure  and  retail  price,  and  we'll  prepay 
the  belt  to  you.     Booklet,  showing  "  LA-FLAT  "  styles,  free  upon  request. 


THE  RUCEL  COMPANY,  63  Ferry  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

In  Praise  of  Portraiture. 

By  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

At  the  annual  exercises  of  the  University  ol"  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  22d  of  February  last,  in  the  Academy 
of  Music,  Philadelphia,  a  change  was  made  in  the 
ceremony  of  conferring  degrees,  the  candidates  being 
presented  by  others  than  members  of  the  University 
On  this  occasion  the  artist  Cecilia  Beaux  was  pre- 
sented for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  follow- 
ing address  in  verse. 

Myriads  of  souls  from  out  the  unknown  vast 

Flash     forth     and     swift     return.      Tho'     something 

stays, — 
Remembered  words  and  deeds, — the  look  they  wore 
Were  loit  forever  save  for  the  art  we  praise 
The  art  that  holds  the  fleeting  spirit  fast: 
Afield,  in  household  ways,  at  rest,  a  dance; 
The  sweet,  companionable  presence;    the  austere 
Demeanor,  hiding  a  rich  heart;    the  glance, 
Intense  and  penetrant,  that  says:    A  soul  is  here. 

A  soul  is  here,  even  as  in  life  it  lived, 
It  wantoned,  it  impassioned,  joyed  and  grieved, — 
So  might  an  angel  through  life's  doorway  peer, 
Half  drawing  back  as  if  in  mortal  fear; 
So  might  a  lost  soul  linger, — leaving  here 
Remembrance  of  the  horror  of  its  doom: 
A  living  soul,  defiant  of  the  tomb. 

Great  were  the  masters  of  the  art  we  praise. 
In  other  lands,  in  past  and  splendid  days. 
What  souls  the  chief  Venetian  in  his  art 
Makes  to  the  eye  apparent,  and  the  heart! 
What  warriors,  princes,  women  all  of  grace: 
Beauty  of  body,  loveliness  of  face! 
Master  of  color,  he,  well-nigh  supreme, 
Who  nobly  drew  that  which  before  was  dream! 

Glorious  is  Spain  in  the  proud  souls  that  breathe 
In  that  most  delicate  and  subtle  touch, — 
The  art  miraculous,  the  not  too  much. — 
Of  him  whose  brows  the  generations  wreathe 
With  laurel  on  laurel,  as  the  world  grows  old. 
And  all  its  annals  one  Velasquez  hold. 

And  by  the  northern  seas  his  art  sublime 
That  trembles  with  the  tragedies  of  time, — 
His  art  who  knew  all  mysteries  of  light, 
Not  les"  the  heart  of  man;    for  in  his  sight 
No  secret  could  endure,  and  on  his  page 
The  soul's  dark  pathos  lives  from  age  to  age. 

They  live  indeed,  whom  art  has  made  to  live, — 
How  real  from  the  canvas  forth  they  look 
And  judgment  seem  on  our  own  selves  to  give 
As  we  judge  them. 

Miraculous  art,  that  took 
Through  all  its  centuries  the  tongue  of  praise. 
And  worthy  all  honors, — not  for  the  old  days 
Alone,  and  masters  gone  before, — no  less 
For  those  who  dare  discipleship  confess 
And  in  the  footsteps  of  the  mighty  tread. 
With  modern  skill  the  ancient  mode  they  keep, 
On  the  old  altar  burns  the  authentic  fire; 
Priests  of  the  ancient  faith,  that  never  sleep; 
They,  with  new  masters  of  the  sacred  lyre. 
And  all  the  sons  of  genius  still  aspire 
Purely  and  greatly;    rendering  our  late  time, 
Not  less  than  that  long  gone,  imperial,  sublime! 

Lady,  shrink  not  that  you,  to-day.  we  name 
In  the  same  breath  with  the  age-conquering  fame 
Of  them  most  glorious  in  a  mighty  line. 
Not  for  the  living  is  it   to  assign 
Rank  to  the  living,  in  the  long  roll  of  art. 
But  blame  us  not  if  here  we  crown  the  intent 
Not  less  than  the  sincere  accomplishment. 
We  only  know  the  art  we  see  and  love 
Is  beautiful,   intense,  most   subtile,  rare. 
And  tho'  with  something  from  our  New  World  air 
Athrill.      \et   is  it   masterful,  above 
All  else,  with  the  old  mastery,     not  old 
But  fresh  forever  as  the  dawn's  new  gold. 

And  in  your  art.  that   follows  down  the  line 
( >f   the  world's  noblest,      the  most   high,   divine 
Kinship  of  them  w  ho  painted  the  deep  soul, — 

Glows  a  elear,   individual   attribute. 
Something  whereof   the  praiser  would  be  mute 
Save  that  he  needs  must  tell  the  very  whole 
And.  in  his  office  utterly  faithful  be- 
Something  that  means  swift   vision  of  the  truth. 
The  (lame  of  life;     the  tlush  of  endless  youth; 
A  trait  compounded  all  of  Poesy; 
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A  tone  most  exquisite,  illuminate 
With  the  keen  sense  of  Beauty  which  even  art 
Can  lift  above  itself;    a  throbbing  heart; 
An  element  that  sets  the  noonday  beam 
Vibrant  with  tints;    that  makes  the  little,  great; 
And  while  the  artist  would  another  render 
Reveals  his  own  bright  spirit  in  radiant  splendor. 
— Putnam's  and  The  Reader  (June). 


Her  Fruits. 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Roberts. 

These  are  the  fruits,  kindness  and  gentleness. 

And  gratefully  we  take  them  at  her  hands; 
Patience  she  has,  and  pity  for  distress, 
And  love  that  understands. 

Ah,  ask  not  how  such  rich  reward  was  won, 

How  sharp  the  harrow  in  the  former  years, 
Or  mellowed  in  what  agony  of  sun. 
Or  watered  with  what  tears. 

■ — McClure's  Magazine  (June). 


PERSONAL 

Air.  La  Follctte's  Achievement. — Captain  Mat- 
thew Webb  swimming  the  English  Channel,  Barclay 
walking  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  hours,  Jack 
Jones  fighting  276  rounds  in  the  prize-ring,  make  no 
stronger  appeal  to  the  imagination,  says  the  New 
York  Sun,  than  the  recent  long-distance  talking- 
match  participated  in  by  Senator  La  Follette.  For 
eighteen  and  a  half  consecutive  hours  he  held  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  thus  breaking  all  former  records. 
The  Sun  continues  thus: 

What  makes  Mr.  La  Follette's  performance  espe- 
cially worthy  of  note  and  commendation  is  that,  except 
for  quorum  calls,  he  talked  extemporaneously,  with- 
out intermission.  As  his  articulation  is  rapid,  we 
calculate,  allowing  200  words  to  the  minute,  that 
his  product  was  12,000  words  an  hour  and  216,000 
for  the  whole  period,  so  that  it  was  equivalent  to 
reading  aloud  two  problem  novels,  but  a  great  deal 
harder,  for  Mr.  La  Follette  had  to  improvise  material 
as  he  went  along,  and  no  one  was  listening  to  him. 
Moreover,  he  finished  in  mellow  voice  and  without 
turning  a  hair.  He  had  not  trained  for  the  ordeal; 
in  fact,  was  hardly  out  of  the  doctor's  hands.  Evi- 
dently his  powers  as  a  filibuster  were  but  lightly 
tested,  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  say  that 
he  could  not  have  gone  on  for  another  day  and  a  half. 
His  diet  consisted  mainly  of  sandwiches  cut  very 
thin,  sterilized  milk,  and  new-laid  goose-eggs,  a  point 
that  will  interest  Horace  Fletcher,  the  masticator, 
and  Eustace  Miles,  the  court  tennis  dietist. 

The  significance  of  Mr.  La  Follette's  feat  should  not 
be  lost  upon  the  Senate  parliamentarians.  Hereafter 
the  steering  committee  will  have  to  pay  as  much 
attention  to  lung  capacity  as  to  logic.  There  will  be 
other  La  Follettes,  for  no  record  of  human  skill 
stands  very  long,  and  some  day  a  prodigy  will  appear 
before  whom  the  most  statesmanlike  measure  or  the 
most  cunningly  contrived  compromise  will  collapse 
at  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  never  still.  Unless  the 
Senate  rules  are  changed  to  permit  of  lawmaking  by 
the  majority,  unless  courtesy  is  qualified,  there  will 
come  into  the  Senate,  or  collect  in  the  committee- 
rooms,  little  retinues  of  trainers,  rubbers-down,  and 
handlers  regularly  hired  to  prepare  relays  of  Senators 
for  long-distance  talks  to  defeat  legislation  obnoxious 
to  professional  reformers.  The  Senate  is  warned. 
Will  it  modify  its  rules  and  cease  to  be  the  greatest 
debating-club  in  the  world,  or  will  it  be  talked  to 
death? 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS  HO  EQUAL 


The    Howard    Watch 


The  man  with  the  Howard  makes  an  ap- 
pointment over  the  telephone.  He  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about.  He  knows  what 
time  it  is  now.  He  calculates  his  time  in 
seconds — not  in  quarter  hours. 
The  average  man  distrusts  his  watch.  Ask 
him  the  time  and  he  apologizes  in  advance. 
He  doen't  say  with  the  Howard  owner, "  It 
is  thus  and  so."  He  says,  "I  have  so  and 
so."  Or,  "My  watch  says,"  etc.  There  is 
a  new  self  respect  that  goes  with  having  the 
exact  time  and  knowing  that  you  have  it. 


The  Howard  horologists  make  nothing  but  ex- 
quisitely adjusted  watches.  They  know  nothing  less. 
Some  of  them  represent  the  fourth  generation  of 
Howard  watchmakers.  The  Howard  tradition  is 
handed  down  ;  it  is  in  their  blood. 

A  Howard  watch  is  always  worth  what  you  pay 
for  it.  The  price  of  each  watch  from  the  17-jewef, 
in  a  fine  gold-filled  case  (guaranteed  for  25  years)  at 
$35  ;  to  the  23-jewel,  in  a  14K  solid  gold  case  at 
#150 — is  fixed  at  the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket  at- 
tached. 

Find  the  Howakd  dealer  in  your  locality  and  talk 
to  him.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  write  to  us.  Not 
every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  Howard.  The  Howard 
tradition  is  particular  as  to  who  represents  it. 


Elbert  Hubbard  visited  the  home  of  the  HOWARD  Watch  and  wrote  a  book 
about  it.  If  you'd  like  to  read  this  little  journey  drop  us  a  postal  card — 
Dept.  O  —  we'll  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you.  Also  a  little  catalogue  and 
price  list,  with  illustrations  actual  size — of  great  value  to  the  watch  buyer. 

E.     HOWARD    WATCH     COMPANY 

BOSTON,     MASS. 


LYEGLASSES     Avoid  further  annoyance   by  send- 
EVER  ing  for  "  Nevaslip  "  the  infallible 

FALL    OFF?       remedy.     By  mail  10c. 
RELIANCE  MFG  CO.,        -         -        Arlington,  N.  J. 


PARSIFAL.  The  story  and  analysis  of  Wagner's 
great  opera,  by  H.  R.  Haweis.  Small  i2mo,  cloth,  68 
pages,  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


14  Folding  Pocket 
Kodak  Special 


Catalog  free  at  the 
dealers  or  by  mail. 


Just  as  good  as  a  camera  can 

be  made — so  small  as  to 

never  be  in  the  way. 

There  has  never  before  been  so 
much  quality  put  into  so  small  a 
camera— in  lens  and  shutter  and 
mechanical  precision  it  is  right. 
Makes  the  popular  2 lA  x.i'A  pictures, 
the  camera  itself  measuring  but  2  x 
3K  x  8  inches.  Rapid  Rectilinear 
lenses.  Automatic  Shutter.  A  per- 
fect combination  of  convenience 
and  efficiency. 

Price,  $15.00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,    The  Kodak  City. 
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You  need  not  be  an  expert 
to  see  the  difference  between 
a  cup  of  coffee  made  from  the 
clean    uniform    particles   of 

BarringtoaTMl 

V*s&t  Coffee 

and  a  cup  made   from   Mill- 
Ground  Coffee,  containing 
large  and  small 
chaff  and  dust 


IN    BARRINGTON    HALL    COFFEE  the 

pieces,  being  of  uniform  size,  yield  their 
flavor  evenly  and  then  settle  like  clean 
sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  coffee  pot.  Not 
so  with  mill-ground  coffee.  It  takes  so  much 
longer  to  extract  the  flavor  and  strength 
from  a  large  piece  than  from  a  small  one 
that  the  small  pieces  and  dust  are  boiled 
to  death  long  before  the  oil  is  fully  ex- 
tracted from  the  large  pieces. 

It  is  this  overcooking,  unavoidable  in  un- 
evenly ground  coffee,  which  brings  out  the 
tannin  and  makes  coffee  disagree  with 
some  people. 

Use  Barrington  Hall  for  a  few  days  and 
you  will  see  that  it  makes  a  coffee  that  is 
better,  more  wholesome  and  more  econom- 
ical, because  you  can  get  from  it  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  the  delicious  flavor  and  the 
minimum  of  the  astringent  tannin. 

PRICE:  35c  to  40c.  per  pound  according  to  lo- 
cality. Packed  in  sealed  tins  only.  If  your 
grocer  tries  to  sell  you  something  "  just  as 
good,"  he  has  his  own  interest,  not  yours,  in 
mind  Write  us,  and  we  can  tell  you  how  and 
where  to  get  Barrington  Hall.  If  you  accept  an 
imitation,  please  do  not  judge  our  coffee  by  it 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  For  ten  cents 
in  stamps  or  coin  to  pay  cost  of  packing  and 
mailing,  we  will  send  you  enough  Harrington 
Hall  to  make  eight  cups  of  delicious  coffee, 
together  with  our  beautiful,  frosted  aluminum 
graduate,  designed  for  measuring  rather  than 
guessing — the  amount  of  dry  coffee  to  be  used. 
Address  nearest  office 

124  Hudeon  Street      or      244  N.  Second  Street 
New  York  City  Minneapolis,  Minn 

BAKER    IMPORTING    COMPANY 

COFFEE   IMPORTERS 


V> 


Sharpen  Your  Gillette 
Blades  WithThe 
"Vim^ 


Yon 

will  then 
enjoy  yourshave 
much  better  nnd 
your  blades  will  be  keen, 
sharp  and  last  for  years. 
A  simple,  convenient,  all- 
metal   device    that  saves   time, 
annoyance  and  money.    The  only 
practical  Strc.pper  for  Gillette   Blades. 
If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  jrOU,  send  us 
r- r\    ^*-~      for  Vim  Strapper,  prepaid,  on 
OU  CIS.  30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.   Over  50,000  sold 
thie  year  and  not  one  returned.     Send  today. 

YALE  SAFETY  RAZOR  COMPANY, 

«0S  Manhattan  Building..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Very    Appropriate.      ".My    hair    is    falling   out," 
itted  the  timid  man  in  a  drug-store.     "Can  you 
nmentl  something  to  keep  it  in?" 
"Certainly."   replied   the  obliging  clerk.      "Get  a 
box." — Lipptncott's  Magazine 


Better  Alive. — A  Washington  man  tells  of  a 
dinner  he  once  had  at  a  farmhouse  in  Virginia,  on 
Which  occasion  the  piece  Jc  resistance  was  a  particu- 
larly tough  chicken. 

Among  the  others  at  the  table  were  the  fanner's 
two  young  sons.  These,  as  well  as  the  Washingto- 
nians,  were  struggling  unsuccessfully  to  make  some 
impression  on  their  respective  portions  of  the  aged 
fowl,  when  the  youngest  boy  turned  to  his  companion 
and  observed    sotto  voce: 

"Tom,  somehow  I  kinder  wish  old  Dick  hadn't 
a-died;   don't  you?" — Harper's  Magazine. 


The  I.ljsht  that  Failed.  The  Bachelor  and  the 
Benedick  were  wending  homeward  their  weary  way. 

"Ah.  you  lucky  married  man!"  sighed  the  Bach- 
elor. "Think  of  having  a  hearthstone,  a  real  home, 
a  waiting  welcome!  Look  — there  is  a  light  in  the 
window  for  you!" 

"Gee!  So  there  is!"  muttered  the  Benedict. 
"Well,  there's  only  one  way  out  of  that — let's  go 
back  to  the  club." — Home  Herald. 


New  Arithmetic. — "If  it  takes  one  boy  one  hour 
to  do  two  errands,  how  long  will  it  take  two  boys  to 
do  one  errand? " 

Answer — "Half  a  day." — The  Pathfinder. 


Grammatically  Speaking. — He — "Can  you  ex- 
plain tome  the  difference  between  'shall'  and 'will'? 
For  example,  if  I  say,  'Will  you  marry  me?'  should 
you  reply,  T  shall'  or  T  will'? 

She  (coldly) — "I  should  reply,  'I  won't.'" — Home 
Herald. 


His  Guaranty. — Fair  Customer — "  Is  this  color 
fast  and  really  genuine?  " 

Gallant  Shop  Assistant — "As  genuine  as  the 
roses  on  your  cheeks,  madam." 

Fair  Customer — "H'm'  er  show  me  something 
else!"  —  Punch. 


Brute.  —HOSTESS — "Why  didn't  you  bring  Cap- 
tain Splasher  with  you?" 

Captain  Bolson  "I)ut>,  Mrs.  Clutterbuck.  We 
couldn't  both  get  away,  so  we  tossed  up  for  it." 

Hostess — "And  you  won"'" 

Captain     Bolson     "No     1     lost!" — New     York 

Press. 


Ills    Part.     "What    |i»rt    am     1    to    take?"    said 
Chappie. 

"You  are  to  be  the  heroine's  father,"  replied  the 

Stage  man, 1 

"  What  docs  he  do?  " 

"He  dies  ten  years  before  the  curtain  rises  on  the 

first  act."     The  Pathfinder. 


Considerate.  Gt  11  "I  see  you  have  counted 
up  my  bill  wrongly;  fourteen  marks,  instead  of 
thirtc 

Waits*  "Well,  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  be 
superstition.  "     Meggtndorfer  Blaetter. 


Gratitude.     'I'm  11  (acquitted  of  stealing  a  watch, 

to  hit  advocate)     "I  thank  you,  sir.  1  mm  the  bottom 

of  my  heart       I  have  no  monc\   to  pa)   vou;   but  here 
1     tin-  watch:    take    it      il    is    the    best    I    can    do   for 

md  I  may  have  anothei    job  for  \<m  soon" 
Flugmdt  BlattUr 


Beauty  of  design  is  only  one  item  in 

Miller  .Monuments 

Careful  selection  of  the  highest-grade  granite  only  ;  skilled 
carving  by  sculptors  not  stone-cutters  ;  studious  regard  for 
the  location  and  surroundings  of  the  family  plot ;  thorough 
carrying  out  of  your  order  in  every  detail,  to  the  final  erec- 
tion of  the  memorial— all  these  and  more  are  what  distin- 
guish Miller  Memorials  from  all  others  and  insure  satisfac- 
tion. 

Monument-making  has  been  my  life  work.  Dealing  with 
me  you  deal  with  the  manufacturer  direct,  and  proper  price 
is  another  of  my  strong  points. 

My  illustrated  book  on  memorials  is  interest- 
ing, and  will  be  sent  to  you  free  on  request. 

J.  L.  MILJLER 

(xhomnTlMilU  47  Liberty  St.,  QUINCY,  MASS. 


Write  a  Postal  for  My 
Interesting*  Fireless 
Cooker  Book     fjk 

Don't    think    of    buying    any    fireless  *Tr 

cooker   till  you  write  for  my  free   book 


about  my 


IDEAL 


Fireless 
Cooker 


Sold  Only 

On  30  Days' 

Free  Trial 

Get  my  direct  from 
the  factory  wholesale 
price  and  free  book 
by  return  mail,  tell- 
ing how  easy  my  plan 
is  for  you  to  try  one 
of  my  Ideal  Fireless 
Cookers  a  whole 
month,  with  no  risk 
or  expense  to  you— 
and  no  cost  unless 
you  want  to  keep  it. 
Try  the  Ideal  reci- 
pes for  all  foods  with 

one  of  my  1,  2  or  o-compartment  Input  rlrel<'»» 
Cookers  in  vour  own  home  a  month  at  my  risk.  I'll 
send  you  my  Book  of  Recipes— Free.  Every  woman 
in  the  land  knows  that  fireless  cookinK  is  a  demon- 
strated success.  So  just  satisfy  y  out  self  from  my 
Free  [deal  Fireless  Cooker  Book  and  tj  HO  Days' Free 
Trial,  that  the  Ideal  FlreleM  Cooker  is  the  only 
tireless  cooker  vou  would  have.     Write  me  today  — now. 

J.   W.    Mil. I. Kit.    I'n.nlMil 
The  J.  W,  Miller  Company,    IT    ldam«  Street.  Kreeporl,  III. 


Compartnunts.     Knifiji  for  I'se. 


OKKAT  REAR    SPUING    WATER. 
"lt»  Purity  ha«  wade  it  famous." 


A  Happv   . 
Marriage 

Depends 
largel  y  on  a  knowl- 
_dge  of  the  whole  truth 
bout  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated)  •-*  "* 

by  William  //.  I  ( 'ailing,  A.M  ,  M  D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  n  Young  Mnn  Should  Hut*. 

Knowledge  a  Voting  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  FuUl»r  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Imparl  to  Hia  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wifh  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowleilge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  She  Id  Have. 
Bleh    Cloth    Minding,    Fnll     flolu    Stamp.     Illustrated,    $9.00 
Write  for  "Other  People  'e  Opinion-.  "  and  Table  o  I  Content* 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,     Phlla..  Pa. 
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Going  Deeper. — Caddie  (to  golfer,  who  has  been 
lifting  the  turf  all  the  way  round  the  covirse) — 
"You'll  be  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  I  suppose?" 

Golfer— -"Well,  not  exactly  a  stranger.  I  was 
born  here,  and  all  my  folks  arc  buried  hereabouts." 

Caddie  (as  the  golfer  lifts  another  piece  of  turf 
with  his  driver) — "I  doot  you'll  no'  get  deep  enough 
with  your  driver;  you'd  better  tak'  your  iron." — 
Tit-Bits. 


Old-fashioned. — He — "Mrs.  Hopper's  reception 
was  quite  an  old-fashioned  affair.'' 

She — "Indeed?" 

He — "Yes.  Why,  the  refreshments  served  were 
actually  good  to  eat." — Chicago  .Xews. 


Such  Is  Fame. — The  secretary  of  a  periodical 
published  not  far  from  New  York  City,  and  noted 
for  the  literary  flavor  of  its  editorial  pages,  recently 
received  a  letter  from  a  subscriber  asking  for  the 
address  of  George  Meredith.  The  secretary  had  a 
careful  examination  made  of  the  long  payroll  of  the 
company,  but  the  search  was  in  vain.  A  reply  was, 
therefore,  sent  to  the  subscriber  couched  in  this 
language : 

"We  are  very  sorry  that  we  are  unable  to  give  you 
the  address  of  George  Meredith.  But  if  you  will 
write  to  Joe  Meredith,  of  our  St.  Louis  office,  perhaps 
you  can  ascertain  it  from  him." — Success. 


Increased  Expenses. — "Are  your  five  daughters 
all  married  off,  Mr.  Brown?" 

"No,  five  sons-in-law  have  married  on." — Flie- 
gcnde  Blaetter. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

May  29. — Advices  from  Samos  report  that  firing 
continues  at  the  capital,  and  that  150  persons 
have  been  killed  or  wounded. 

June  2. — M.  Kokovsoff,  Russian  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, sends  a  letter  to  the  Cabinet  proposing  an 
immediate  issue  of  a  loan  of  $100,000,000  at  5 
per  cent. 
Sir  Redvers  Buller,  who  commanded  the  British 
force  which  eventually  relieved  Ladysmith  in  the 
Boer  War,  dies  in  London. 

June  3. — Five  Socialists  win  seats  in  the  Prussian 
Diet  from  the  Radicals,  four  victories  being  gained 
in  Berlin;  no  Socialist  previously  has  been  elected 
to  this  body. 

June  4. — At  the  close  of  the  ceremonies  attending 
the  canonization  of  Emile  Zola  in  the  Pantheon 
at  Paris,  a  military  writer  named  Gregori  fires 
two  shots  at  Major  Alfred  Dreyfus,  wounding 
him  in  one  arm. 


Domestic. 

General. 

May  30. — The  body  of  George  Clinton,  first  Govern- 
or of  the  State  of  New  York  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  is  buried  at  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
with  impressive  ceremonies. 

June  1. — The  Methodist  Episcopal  General  Con- 
ference closes  at  Baltimore. 

Washington. 

May  30. — The  first  session  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress 
ends  shortly  before  midnight.  The  La  Follette 
filibuster  collapses,  and  the  conference  reports  on 
the  Currency  Bill  is  adopted  in  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  43  to  22. 

June  1. — James  K.  Jones,  formerly  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  dies  in  Washington. 

June  2. — The  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1906,  de- 
clared unconstitutional  last  January  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  is  held  constitu- 
tional as  to  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal  at  Washington. 

The  first  cotton  report  of  the  season  made  public 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  the  acre- 
age as  32,081,000,  and  the  condition  as  79.7 
per  cent. 

June  3. — Postmaster-General  Meyer  announces  an 
agreement  with  the  British  Government  whereby 
a  letter  postage  rate  of  two  cents  an  ounce  be- 
tween the  two  countries  will  become  effective 
October  1  of  this  year. 


INSTEAD  OF 


Direct  from  the  maker  for  CASH 


IF  you  bought  a  cigar  like  this  in  the 
*  ordinary  way — in  a  retail  cigar  store 
— you  would  pay  ioc  or  3  for  a  quarter. 
At  retail  it's  worth  it.  You  save  more 
than  half  simply  because  you  buy  it  for 
cash  direct  from  the  man  who  makes  it 
— and  not  through  the  third  hand. 


mm 
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pANATELAs 


A  Cuban  hand  made  Havana  cigar — fully  five  inches  long. 

I  am  the  only  manufacturer  selling  cigars  direct  to  the 
smoker  sU  idly  for  cash.  The  man  selling  on  credit,  charging 
$5.00  per  hundred  for  cigars  no  better  than  mine  at  $2.40, 
can  well  afford  to  have  half  his  customers  "stick  him."  If  you 
are  willing  to  pay  $5.00  for  the  sake  of  buying  your  cigars  on 
credit,  send  your  orders  to  him. 

Send  me  $2.40  for  100  Panatelas.  Try  them,  and  if 
they  are  not  equal  to  any  ioc.  cigar  you  ever  bought, 
return  them  at  my  expense  and  get  your  money  back. 

Dept.K,  67-69  West  125th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


mL 


Make  remittal  ps  p-ivble  to  Ethvin  Cigar  Co. 
REFERENCES  s     The  State  Bank  ol  New  Yurk,  Dun  and  Bradstreets. 
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FREE  FOR  1  MONTH 

If  you  order  100  Morton  R.  Edwin  Panatelas  before 
July  15  and  send  me  with  your  order  the  name  and 
address  of  a  man  whom  I  may  interest  in  my  way  of 
selling  cigars  from  factory  direct  to  the  smoker  at 
wholesale  prices,  I'll  send  you  FKEK  a  box  <f 
"Old  Fashioned  Havana  Smokers"  and  a  Patented 
Cigar  Cutter,  both  as  illustrated,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce the  Morton  R.  Edwin  Panatela. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


"The  finest  thing  ever  written  on  Balzac."— Henry  James. 

BALZAC 

A  Critical  Study  by  HIPPOLYTE  ADOLPHE  TAINE 

A  study  that  is  at  once  scholarly  and  fascinating. 

"Th^re  has  never  been  ft  more  inciftive  and  ileasiv?  piece  of 
critical  writing  on  B.tlzuc  than  this." — Pittsburg  Gazette. 
**A  brilliant  study  of  the  man  and  hs  work  exciting  both  the 
interest  and  imagination." — Pioneer  Press,  SL  Paul. 
*'TaineVbrilliant  study  of  thekeen  dissect  on  ilthe  human  emotionshas 
lost  no  strength  nor  beauty  m  translation." — Des  M  nines  Register* 
l-'mo,  cloth.     Frontispiece.     $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10 

PUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York  and  London 


80  Shines  25c] 

Smaller  size  — enough  for  20  shines  — 10c.  , 
Go  to  your  dealer  — if  he  can't  supply,  clip 
out  this  whole  ad  as  a  certificate  and  we 
will  supply  you  direct  with 

Eagle  Brand  Shoe  Cream 

Best  for  black  or  russet  shoes— will  not  change 
original  color  of  tan,  russet  or  brown— a  pure 
oil  dressing— gives  a  quick,  lasting,  waterproof 
shine.  Has  a  delicate  odor,  and  won't  rub  off 
on  hands  or  garments.    Conies  in  glass  jar. 

American  Shoe  Polish  Co.,  210  N.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago 

Use  "Nova" — rj*«t  Cleaner  (or  White  or  any  Shade  Canvas  bhueB. 


2* 
rAWEEK 


Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  ana 

produces  a  pure  white,  steady, 

safe,  100  candle  power  light.    No 

.  wick,  smoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


Vioo  J  THE'BESTTIGhT 

(CANDLE/ 
,.■— i  POWER/ 


HOW  TO  INVEST  MONEY 

By  GEORGE  GARR  HENRY 

This  new  book  by  a  man  of  large  experience 
as  Vice-President  of  a  savings  investment 
company  analyzes  all  classes  of  safe  invest- 
ments and  points  out  their  strong  features. 
i2tno.  Cloth,  7J"  cents ;  by  mail,  82  cents. 

FUNK    &  WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

44-60  East  2 3RD  Street,  New  York 


Lighted  instantly.  Over 200  styles. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  for  catalog 
THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
OS  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


BEFORE  YOU  VISIT  WASHINGTON 

BE  SURE  TO  READ  THIS  BOOK 

"A  picture  of  Washington,  both  informing  and 
entertaining." — Christian  Intelligencer. 

WASHINGTON 

ITS  SIGHTS  AND  INSIGHTS 

A  chatty,  entertaining  guide  to  the  National 
Capitol,  full  of  anecdote  and  unconventional  de- 
scription. By  Harriet  Earhart  Monroe. 
i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1  net,  by  mail  S1.09. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 
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A  Summer  Necessity 
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Because  the  New  Perfection  Wick 
Blue  Flame  Oi!  Cook-Stove  con- 
centrates heat  at  the  openings  on 
the  stove  top,  it  boils  and  hakes 
in  less  time  than  a  coal  or  wood 
stove,  which  wastes  heat  by  radi- 
ating to  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  room. 

This  is  the  reason,  too,  why 
the  '  New  Perfection"  keeps  your 
kitchen  so  uniformly  cool  while 
you're  working  in  it. 

This  wonderful  comfort- 
quality,  combined  with  great 
convenience  and  economy, 
makes   the 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook -Stove 

the  best  of  all  stoves — especially  for  summer  use.  If  heretofore  you  have 
considered  it  impossible  to  do  kitchen  work  in  a  restful 
way,  a  trial  of  the  "  New  Perfection "  Oil  Stove  will 
surprise  you.  Made  in  three  sizes,  fully  warranted.  If 
not  with  your  dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 

q-u       JP*AT/S>      T  A    7WP  ^  y°u  are  troubled 
i  ne  X^C\y%J    L/Jt\  J  IT   by  flickering  gas  and 

large  quarterly  bills  for  the  same, 
get  a  Rayo  Lamp  —  the  best,  handsomest  and  most  eco- 
nomical light  for  a  home.  If  not  with  your  dealer,  write 
our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD     Oil*     COMPANV 
(Incorporate- <1 ) 


TOLSTOY  AND  HIS  PROBLEMS.  A  scholarly 
essay  on  Tolstoy  and  Ins  beliefs,  by  Aylmer  Maude, 
i2mo,  cloth,  226  pages.  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 
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i/udor 


TOAOEMARH 


Porch 
Shades 


are  made  of  thin  strips 
of  Linden  wood.  <l<  »6ly 
bound  with  strop  g 
Beine  twine  in  a  lock- 
stitch weave.  They  are 
artistically  stained  in 
weather-proof  colors  to 
harmonize  with  color 
scheme  of  house. 
They  kfp  nut  the  Bun, 
but  let  in  tlie  bn  1  (, 
Can  be  seen  through 
from  tho  inside.  I>nt 
not  from  the  outside, 
giving  privacy  and  se- 
clusion. They  aro  in- 
expensive —  average 
equipment  rest  i  UK  only 
from  $2  to  $10  accord* 
lnn  to  size  of  porch. 
The  shades  come  in  va- 
rious widths. 

Vudor  Torch  Shades 
last  for  years  and 
ehould  not  be  confused 
with  tho  flimsy.  oara> 
lessly-mado  bamboo  or 
Imported  screens 
which  do  not  last  and 
always  look  (heap. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

handsomely  ill nstrnted  lncolors.  ami  fall)  desrrlb. 
tnic  Vudor  Torch  Shades  and  alio  Vudor  lie- 
enforced  Hammocks     thr  Hammocks  that  last. 

With  tho  booklet  we  will  send  you  name  of  the 
Vudor  dealer  In  vonrtown.    Address 
HOUGH  SHADE  CORPORATION.  230  Mill  St.,  Janesvlllt.  Wis. 


YOUR  LOVING  NELL.  Letters  from  the  Parii 
and  Vienna  Music  Studios,  by  Mrs.  Nelly  Gore. 
121110,  cloth,  231  pages,  illustrated.  $1.00  net.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 
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Will  you  let  us  send  you  free  of 
all  cost,  our  booklet  on 

THE  INVESTMENT  AND 

SAFEGUARDING 

OF  SAVINGS? 

It  will  interest  you — It  may  profit 
you — This  Company  pays  6  per 
cent  interest  on  two  year  Certifi- 
cates of  Deposit — And  5  per  cent 
on  Savings  Accounts  —  subject  to 
withdrawal  without  notice.  First 
mortgage  security  back  of  every 
dollar  deposited. 

Write  to-day  for  the  book- 

Calvert  mortgage  &  Deposit  Company 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


The  Lexicographer  dues  not  answer  au<my- 
mow*  communications. 


"M.  T.  M."  Toronto.  Can. — "I  found  the  follow- 
ing— 'This  roughness  and  obscurity  arise,'  etc. — in 
a  criticism  of  Browning.  Please  explain  the  con- 
struction.    What  is  the  explanation  of  litis  t  " 

The  Standard  Dictionary  in  an  explanatory 
note  (p.  1876)  says:  "This  sometimes  refers  to  a 
number  considered  as  a  single  collection  or  whole." 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  and  that  can  not 
apply  to  plurals  except  as  stated  above,  they  have 
repeatedly  been  used  to  embrace  singulars  taken 
conjointly,  and  these,  says  Goold  Brown,  are  equiva- 
lent to  plurals.  For  example:  "  '  This  power  and 
will  do  necessarily  produce  that  which  man  is  em- 
powered to  do'  (Sae's  "Koran,"  i.,  229);  'That 
sobriety  and  self-denial  which  are  essential  to  the 
support  of  virtue'  (Murray's  "Key,"  p.  218);  'This 
modesty  and  decency  were  looked  upon  by  them  as 
a  law  of  nature'  (Rollin's  "Hist.,1'  ii.,  45).  The 
plural  forms,  these  and  those,  can  not  be  substituted 
here  ;  but  the  singular  may  be  repeated  if  the  rep- 
etition be  thought  necessary;  yet,  when  these  same 
pronominal  adjectives  are  placed  after  the  nouns  to 
suggest  the  things  again,  they  must  be  made  plural; 
as,  '  Modesty  and  decency  were  thus  carefully  guarded, 
for  tliese  were  looked  upon  as  being  enjoined  by  the 
law  of  nature.'  " 

"F.  A.  B.,"  San  Francisco,  Cal. — The  correct 
way  to  write  the  time  you  ask  is  12.30  a.m.  Some- 
times small  italic  letters  are  used  for  the  abbrevia- 
tion of  ante  meridiem. 

"J.  K.,"  Oakland,  Cal. — Whether  properly  means 
(as  the  first  alternative)  "in  case;  if."  It  intro- 
duces an  alternative  clause,  followed  by  a  correlative 
or  or  or  whether.  Sometimes  it  introduces  a  single 
alternative,  the  other,  usually  a  negative,  being 
implied.  Whether  or  no  is  a  phrase  that  has  been 
legitimated  by  usage,  but  -whether  or  not  is  correct. 

"P.  B,"  Butte,  Mont. — "What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  '  irony  of  fate  '  ? " 

This  expression  was  used  by  John  Morley  in  his 
"Life  of  Carlyle":  "With  no  eye  for  .  .  .  the  irony 
of  their  fate."  Its  use  is  figurative  and  means  an 
outcome  of  events  contradictory  to  that  which 
existing  conditions  promised,  as  if  in  mockery  of 
one's  expectations. 

"G.  B.  D." — "Can  it  be  said  that  the  words 
'strike  against'  are  correctly  used  to  indicate  the 
impact  of  a  stationary  object?" 

No.  Strike  is  an  active  verb.  One's  fist  may 
strike  a  table,  or  it  may  strike  against  a  table.  Im- 
pact is  the  act  of  striking;  specifically,  the  forcible 
momentary  contact  of  a  moving  body  with  another 
either  moving  or  at  rest.  One  may  speak  of  the 
impact  of  a  bullet  against  a  tree  when  it  strikes  against 
the  tree,  or  the  impact  of  opposing  forces  in  the  field. 

"P.  L.  G,"  Chicago,  111. — "Please  explain  the 
difference  in  use  of  the  words  was  and  were  after  a 
singular  noun  following  the  word  if.  Is  it  correct 
to  say  '  If  John  ivcrc  here,'  when  referring  to  the 
it  or  past  time,  when  it  is  meant  that  John  is 
(or  was)  not  here?" 

In  English  the  forms  of  the  subjunctive  mode  are 
introduced  by  conjunctions  of  doubt,  contingency, 
concession,  etc.;  as,  if,  tho,  whether.  Be  and 
were  arc  almost  the  only  surviving  English  subjunc- 
tive tonus.  As  if  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  sub- 
junctive, were,  which  is  the  subjunctive  in  both  sin- 
gular and  plural,  must  be  used. 

Was  is  a  form  of  a  defective  verb,  used  in  the 
first  and  third  persons  singular  to  supply  the  imper- 
ial tense  of  the  verb  be,  the  second  person  being  wa  ■  :. 
and  all  the  persons  in  the  plural  were.  It  has  no 
etymological  connection  with  be  or  is.  The  chief 
difference  of  character  between  the  indicative  mode 
and  the  subjunctive  i-.  thai  in  the  latter  the  verb 
is  not  inflected  in  the  different  persons.  There  is, 
however,  a  difference  in  meaning.  The  indicative, 
"  If  he  was,"  admits  a  fact,  while  the  subjunctive, 
"  If  he  were,"  assumes  that  he  was  not.  The  sense 
of  a  sentence  helps  to  determine  the  mode,  even  when 
the  forms  are  alike. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


GOVERNOR  HUGHES'S  VICTORY 

"    A     VICTORY  for   law   and    order"   is    Governor   Hughes's 
■**■     characterization  of  the  final  passage  of  his  bills  to  prohibit 

gambling  at  the  race-tracks  in  New  York  State.     It  is  "primarily 

a  triumph  of  the  people  of  New  York,"  says  The  Evening  Post 

(Ind.),  which  adds  that  they  owe 

their  triumph  and  the  upholding 

of  their  constitution  to  the  splen- 
did leadership  of  their  Governor. 

"  It  will  be  a  long  time   before  a 

greater  moral  triumph  is  won  in 

this    State    or    a    better    leader 

sounds   the  call  to  arms."     New 

York  can  now  rejoice,  says  The 

Post,   that  in   its  attitude  toward 

the    race-track    gamblers    it    no 

longer  lags  behind  New  Jersey, 

Missouri,  Ohio,  and  the  District 

of  Columbia.     Senator  Otto    G. 

Foelker,    of    Brooklyn,    who    in 

spite  of  his  doctor's  warnings  rose 

from  a  sick-bed   and  endured    a 

long  and  painful  journey  to  cast 

the  deciding  vote  for  the  reform 

measures,   shares  with  Governor 

Hughes  the   special   plaudits   of 

the  press. 

In    the    extra    session     which 

passed  the  antigambling  bills,  as 

in  the  preceding  regular  session 

which  defeated  them,  the  fight  was 

made  in  the  Senate,    where    the 

final  vote  was  26  to  25.     Without 

the  support  of  Wallace,  the  new 

Senator  from  the  Niagara-Orleans 

district,  as  well  as  the  heroic  de- 
votion to  duty  shown  by  Senator 

Foelker.  the  outcome  would  have 

been     reversed.      As    it    is,    the 

press   agree  that   the  result  will 

add    immensely   to   the   prestige  of   the    Governor,    whose    fight 

throughout  has  been  without  compromise  and  absolutely  in  the 

open.     As  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  puts  it,  "he  forced  a  legis- 
lature hostile  to  him  and  to  any  change  in  the  racing  laws  to  adopt 

the  measures  he  advocated,  and  he  did  this  without  bribing,  bully- 
ing, or  influencing  Senators  or  Assemblymen  in  any  improper  or 


questionable  way."  One  great  advantage  which  Mr.  Hughes  en- 
joys over  most  other  leaders,  says  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.), 
is  "the  general  and  unquestioning  belief  in  the  unselfishness  of  his 
public  purposes."  New  York  needs  him  for  another  term,  adds 
the  same  paper,  which  asks:  "Where  shall  another  be  found  to 
lead  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  to  which  he  has  called  atten- 
tion and  which  press  for  solution 
as  he  has  led  in  this  fight  to  vin- 
dicate the  honor  of  the  State  ? " 

By  winning  not  only  a  victory, 
but  a  clean  victory,  says  the  New 
York  Globe  (Rep.),  Governor 
Hughes  has  proved  for  the  en- 
couragement of  reformers  that  "  it 
is  not  necessary  for  the  righteous 
cause  to  adopt  the  methods  of 
unrighteousness."  Of  his  meth- 
ods The  Evening  Mail  (Rep.), 
which  led  the  newspaper  fight  on 
the  Governor's  side,  has  this  to 
say : 


SENATOR    FOELKER     BEING     ASSISTED     TO    THE     CAPITOL. 

Afterward  Governor  Hughes  wrote  to  him:  "I  desire  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  your  heroic  action  in  coming  to  the  Senate  this  morning. 
Your  courageous  performance  of  duty  at  so  grave  a  risk  deserves  the  highest 
praise  and  will  long  be  pointed  to  as  a  fine  illustration  of  fidelity  and 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  State  " 


"  So  far  as  New  York  is  con- 
cerned, the  Governor  is  an  abso- 
lutely unique  compound  of  force 
and  fairness — a  fairness  that  to 
the  'practical'  politician  seems 
gratuitous  scrupulosity. 

"  Hughes  has  won  his  main  bat- 
tles. He  might  have  won  them 
more  easily,  if  he  had  been  care- 
ful only  of  the  result  and  careless 
of  the  process.  But  the  benefits 
he  has  secured  have  not  been 
alloyed  by  methods  that  dis- 
counted or  affronted  the  demo- 
cratic principle,  the  representa- 
tive system,  the  constitutional 
presumptions  of  popular  govern- 
ment. 

"He  would  not  consider  any 
man  or  measure  with  relation  to 
any  other  man  or  measure. 
Every  man  stood  on  his  own  legs 
so  far  as  the  Governor  was  concerned  ;  every  measure  stood  on  its 
own  foundation  ;  every  case  stood  or  fell  on  its  own  merits  as  he 
conceived  them.  He  would  not  hold  up  the  bill  of  a  recalcitrant 
legislator  in  order  to  constrain  his  action  in  another  field.  He 
would  not  proffer  nor  refuse  patronage  in  order  to  secure  support 
or  discipline  dissent.  He  would  not  make  his  office  a  clearing- 
house for  political  bargains.     When  thwarted  by  the  legislature  in 
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what  he  believed  was  to  the  public  interest,  his  appeal  was  over 
the  heads  of  Senators  and  Assemblymen,  to  the  public,  whose 
servants  they  were  supposed  to  l»e." 

The  Times  (Dem.)  oi  the  same  city,  reviewing  the  Governor's 

victory,  points  out  that  it  is  a  victory  for  law  and  order  "and  some 
tiling  more."     Thus  : 

"  It  not  only  enforces  the  will  of  the  people,  but  vindicates  the 
purity  of  the  institutions  they  have  established.  Fourteen  years 
ago  they  passed  a  prohibition  upon  race-track  gambling.  Influ- 
ences into  the  nature  of  which  it  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  in- 
quire annulled  their  mandate  through  the  enactment  of  a  dishonest 
law  that  betrayed  the  intent  of  the  Constitution  by  its  failure  to 
impose  penalties  for  violation.  Governor  Hughes  and  the  legis- 
lature have  enforced  the  lesson  that  the  triumphs  of  the  wicked 
are  short-lived. 

"The  making  of  wagers  at  horse-races  must  now  stop.  We  have 
been  told  that  racing  is  a  noble  sport,  yet  the  opponents  of  the  pro- 
hibitory measures  say  that  the  bookmaker  is  indispensable  to  its 
continuance  and  success.  It  is  costly,  and,  without  the  allurement 
of  betting,  the  attendance  is  too  small  to  pay  expenses.  That 
point  is  in  a  way  to  be  determined.  The  offering  of  stakes  and  tin- 
acceptance  of  entrance  fees  constitute  a  contract  between  stewards 
and  owners,  it  seems.  So  there  will  be  more  races,  important 
races.  When  they  are  held  we  shall  know  whether  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  fact  that  one  horse  can  run  faster  than  another  is  a 
process  sufficiently  interesting  in  itself,  without  the  auxiliary  and 
pleasurable  excitement  of  the  wager,  to  bring  in  gate  money  enough 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  test. 

"Politically  Governor  Hughes  is  helped  by  his  victory,  but 
helped  only  to  another  term,  which  it  is  understood  he  does  not 
want,  or  to  the  Vice-Presidencv.  which  he  has  said  he  will  not 
take." 

The  time  has  been,  remarks  The  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  when  the 
Republican  party  would  have  jumped  at  the  chance  to  get  such  a 
man  to  lead  it  in  a  Presidential  campaign.     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Such  a  capacity  as  his  for  moral  leadership  in  public  life  has 
not  been  displayed  for  many  a  year.  Every  one  concedes  that,  but 
for  him,  the  entrenched  race-track  gamblers  could  not  have  been 
dislodged.  And  even  his  enemies  admit  that  he  led  his  fight  with 
consummate  ability,  with  perfect  temper,  and  fought  no  man 
unfairly 

"Senator  Foelker  may  cease  to  be  talked  of;  Mr.  Hughes  may 
come  back  to  his  law-office  (tho  he  can  not  fail  to  remain  one  of 
our  chief  national  assets);  but  the  great  political  teaching  of  this 
wonderful  campaign  will  abide.  It  is  that  there  is  no  force  so 
potent  in  polititics  as  a  moral  issue.  Politicians  may  scorn  it. 
ambitious  men  may  despise  it  or  fight  shy  of  it,  newspapers  may 
caricature  or  misrepresent  it  ;  but  it  has  a  way  of  confounding  the 
plans  of  those  who  pride  themselves  on  their  astuteness,  and  ren- 
dering powerless  the  most  formidable  enginery  of  party  or  boss. 
This  was  the  secret  of  Governor  Hughes's  strength  in  his  single- 
handed  contest.  He  flung  himself  boldly  upon  the  moral  senti- 
ment of  the  State.  He  was  able  to  pierce  to  the  popular  conscience. 
His  own  unselfishness  being  transparent  as  the  day.  his  refusal  to 
wage  anything  but  an  open  and  honorable  warfare  being  absolute 
and  unquestioned,  his  steady  insistence  upon  the  fundamental 
morality  of  his  cause  was  what  swung  the  State  to  him,  and  com- 
pelled the  legislature  to  bow  before  a  greater  power  than  itself. 

" The  occasional    winning  of  such  moral   victories  in   public   life 

is  as  bracing  as  a  breath  from  the  North  in  summer.     It  helps  to 
keep  alive  the  belief  in  the  sound  instincts'  and  the  sure  progress 

ol  democracy." 

The  press  an-  scarcely  less  enthusiastic  over  Senator  Foelker's 
p. nt  in  the  result.  According  to  an  Albany  dispatch  this  Brooklyn 
Senator  came  to  America  from  Germany  a  penniless  boy,  and  be- 
gan life  here  as  a  baker's  apprentice.  By  devoting  his  spare  time 
to  self-improvement  he  achieved  a  common  school  and  finally  .1 
I  education.     He  then  passed  from  the  bar  into  politics,  where 

his  record  up  to  the  present  climax  is  described  as  one  "not  of 

ressive  ability,  but  ol  stead)  and  consistent  right  voting."     <  M 

his  first  spectacular  service  to  the  public  the  New  Vork    Tribune 


"The  heroism  of  the  Brooklyn  Senator  has  had  few  if  any  paral- 
lels in  political  annals,  and  in  a  sphere  in  which  too  much  is  heard 
of  the  baser  motives  that  control  men's  conduct  it  is  inspiring  to 
witness  a  proof  of  that  devotion  to  duty  which  does  not  shrink  from 
risking  life  in  its  performance.  We  can  recall  no  other  instance 
of  a  legislator's  rising  from  a  sick-bed  after  a  dangerous  operation, 
against  the  advice  of  Ids  physician,  to  cast  his  vote  lor  a  measure 
of  general  importance  because  of  his  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
public,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  this  moving  and  impressive  spec- 
tacle has  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  people  throughout  the  State  and 
the  country." 

The  Evening M ail  takes  his  measure  by  comparison  with  some 

of  his  fellow  Senators  in  the  following  sentenc   - 

"Foelker  is  a  man.  every  inch  of  him.  His  stature  is  simply 
towering  compared  to  certain  other  Senators,  wearing  the  likeness 
of  men.  Listen  to  one  of  them,  James  A.  Emerson:  'Mr.  Sanford 
is  against  these  bills,  and  it  would  be  political  suicide  for  any  man 
from  that  district  to  oppose  Mr.  Sanford.  Why.  he  once  spent 
Sioo.ooo  to  trim  one  man.  J  would  not  want  him  to  spend  any 
part  of  that  to  trim  me.  He  is  simply  furious  about  this.  He  is 
a  stern,  determined  man."  Afraid  of  his  skin  is  James  A.  Emer- 
son, afraid  of  his  skin  is  William  W.  Wemple.  also  in  John  San- 
ford's  sphere  of  influence — both  afraid  to  call  their  souls  their  own. 
But  Foelker  is  afraid  of  nothing,  afraid  not  even  of  death,  when 
his  duty  confronts  him — and  he  has  gone  down  into  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  to  perform  it  .'  " 

What  effect  the  new  law — which  went  into  force  at  once — will 
have  upon  horse-racing  in  New  York  State  remains  to  be  seen.  "  I 
believe  it  will  help  the  turf."  said  a  steward  of  the  Jockey  Club  to 
a  Sun  reporter:  and  John  E.  Madden,  who  has  a  fortune  invested 
in  race-horses,  predicts  that  "  the  turf  will  get  along  very  well  with- 
out wholesale  betting."  On  the  other  hand.  James  B.  Haggin,  the 
largest  breeder  of  race-horses  in  the  world,  says  that  racing  in  this 
State  "can  not  survive  "  under  the  new  law.  "The  pathetic  side  of 
this  issue,"  says  The  Tress  (Rep.),  "is  that  it  will  not  lessen  bet- 
ting on  horse-races."  since   the  pool-rooms  still  remain. 

The  New  York  Commercial  and  the  New  York  Herald  are  both 
frankly  skeptical  as  to  any  real  benefit  from  the  new  law .  The 
World,  however,  remarks  that,  even  tho  "there  will  always  be  bet- 
ting on  horse-races,  just  as  there  will  always  be  betting  on  base- 
ball, football,  and  elections,"  there  is  no  reason  why  the  State  of 
New  York  should  maintain,  as  it  did  under  the  old  law.  "a  privi- 
leged class  of  gamblers."  That  inconsistency  at  least,  it  adds, 
has  been  done  away  with.  Of  Governor  Hughes's  general  record  of 
legislation  achieved  The  World makes  the  following  brief  survey  : 

"Numerically  Governor  Hughes's  legislative  defeats  outnumber 
his  victories.  But  in  the  Public  Service  Commissions  Bill  last 
year  and  in  the  Anlirace-track  Gambling  Bill  now,  the  two  meas- 
ures which  the  Governor  especially  singled  out.  he  wrested  victory 
from  a  resentful  and  most  reluctant  legislature. 

"On  both  of  these  questions  the  people  were  with  the  Governor. 
On  both  of  them  he  was  preliminarily  defeated.  On  both  o\ 
them  he  won,  not  because  either  the  Republican  or  the  Democratic 
party  organization  was  with  him,  but  because  the  people  were  be- 
hind the  Governor.  The  members  of  the  legislature,  hating  him 
personally,  insulting  him  officially,  and  swearing  they  would  ne'er 
consent,  were  driven  by  the  irresistible  tone  of  public  opinion. 

"The  issue  on  the  Antirace-track  (".ambling  Bill  was  not  whether 
gambling  should  be  restricted,  but  whether  the  Constitution  should 
be  obeyed  and  whether  men  of  wealth  and  influence  like  August 
Belmont,  John  Sanford.  and  the  senior  Wadsworth  should  be  privi- 
leged to  permit  within  the  Knees  on  their  property  acts  which  it 
was  a  felony  to  do  on  Peter  I  >e  l.acy 's  or  '  Tlu ■'  Allen's  property. 

"  If  the  issue  weie  solely  whether  gambling  should  be  stopt  in 
this  Stale,  the  far  greater  evil  of  Wall-street  gambling,  about  w  hich 
Governor   Hughes  twice  recommended  action  to  the  legislature. 

would  have  been  dealt  with    lust.      If   it  were  a   matter   simply   of 

law  enforcement,  the  Senate  would  have  accepted  the  Governor's 
recommendation  and  removed  otto  Kelsey.  The  Governor's  vic- 
tory came  not  from  the  inherent  strength  of  the  issue,  but  from 
prominence  he  gave  it  and  the  popular  support  he    aroused." 
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BREWERS  ATTACKING  THE  DRINK  EVIL 

r  T  is  suggested  by  the  Brooklyn  Times  that  the  Prohibitionists 
■*■  give  President  Liebmann,  of  the  United  States  Brewers' 
Association,  a  place  on  their  ticket  in  view  of  his  strong  temper- 
ance speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Brewers'  Convention  in  Milwau- 
kee, and  in  view  of  the  resolutions  with  which  the  Convention 
closed.     "It  is  our  duty,"  said  Mr.  Liebmann  to  the  assembled 
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NATIONAL  DRINK   BILL   FOR    ALCOHOLIC    BEVERAGES. 

brewers,  "to  spread  the  conviction  that  our  industry  stands  for 
temperance  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  will  neither  counte- 
nance nor  tolerate  anything  not  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the 
moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  people."  In  its  resolutions  the 
Association  declared  its  "sympathy  "  and  "cooperation  "  with  "any 
movement  looking  to  the  promotion  of  habits  of  temperance  in  the 
use  of  fermented  beverages,"  being  careful  to  stipulate,  however, 
that  "by  temperance  is  meant  temperate  use — neither  abuse  nor 
disuse."  The  Association  goes  on  to  brand  as  false  the  idea  "  that 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  brewer  are  served  by  encouraging 
or  conniving  at  lawlessness,"  and  declares  that  disorderly  saloons 
should  be  exterminated,  "and  not  only  the  community  purified  of 
objectionable  places,  but  the  brewing  trade  freed  of  an  incubus 
which  it  is  now  struggling  to  shake  off  without  such  assistance." 
We  are  assured  that  "  no  one  would  hail  such  a  consummation  with 
greater  satisfaction  than  the  brewer."  They  therefore  ask  the 
public — 

"to  accept  our  assurance  that  the  objectionable  features  of  the  re- 
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'  UNSUMPTION    OK   WINES    PER    CAPITA. 

tail  liquor  traffic  do  not  rest  upon  and  are  not  backed  either  by  the 
commercial  interests  or  by  any  supposed  political  power  of  the 
brewers,  but  that  the  elimination  of  such  objectionable  features  is 
most  earnestly  desired  by  our  trade,  that  we  will  lend  our  fullest 
cooperation  toward  their  extinction,  and  invite  the  assistance  of 
public  officials  and  the  people  in  general  to  that  end." 

These  words  of  the  president  and  the  "platform"  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  regarded  as  the  official  beginning  of  the  campaign  to  rid 
the  trade  of  the  disreputable  saloons  that  are  blamed  for  the  pro- 
hibition movement.  Action  has  been  begun  in  Milwaukee  itself 
by  the  Mayor  and  police  chief,  who  have  made  a  "black  list"  of 
forty  three  saloons  that  are  to  be  closed.  The  Milwaukee  Wis- 
consin believes  the  work  of  the  brewers  "  deserves  encouragement 
from  friends  of  social  betterment,"  and  the  Pittsburg  Leader  thinks 
the  eradication  of  the  low  groggeries  "will  make  unnecessary 
sterner  but  too  often  less  effective  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
people  for  the  control  of  the  liquor  business."     Many  other  papers 


wish  the  brewers  success  in  their  new  line  of  endeavor,  and  the 
New  York  Tribune  believes  that  if  they  go  at  it  "heart,  soul,  and 
purse,  in  a  war  against  dives  and  harmful  saloons,"  the  prohibition 
movement  will  "inevitably  lose  a  considerable  part  of  its  present 
impetus."  If  they  go  at  it  half-heartedly,  The  Tribune  looks  for 
more  prohibition  victories. 

The  sincerity  of  the  brewers  is  doubted  by  the  Toledo  Blade. 
It  recalls  that  "  when  the  assault  against  the  saloon  first  took  shape, 
the  brewers  tried  bluff  and  bluster."  Then  they  tried  politics, 
and  then  advertising: 

"Only  when  driven  to  the  last  ditch  have  the  brewers  seemed  to 
appreciate  the  errors  of  their  past  campaigns,  and  shown  symptoms 
of  intelligence.  We  assume  they  are  growing  wise  from  the 
statement  made  that  the  Convention  is  discussing  methods  where- 
by the  business  can  be  placed  on  a  more  legitimate  basis. 

"  Had  the  brewers  taken  the  necessary  steps,  years  ago,  to  lop 
off  the  most  disreputable  feature  of  the  traffic,  the  prohiKiion 
movement  would  not  be  what  it  is  to-day.  It  is  the  low  dive  and 
the  groggery,  the  wine-room,  and  the  political  work  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  protection  of  these  bad  resorts  that  have  aroused 
the  people  to  strong  protest.  All  such  reforms  must  be  backed  by 
public  sentiment  in  order  to  make  progress,  and  the  brewers  them- 
selves, by  their  arrogance  and  selfishness,  are  responsible  for  the 
public  sentiment  that  is  behind  the  present  prohibition  wave. 

"  How  far  the  brewers  will  go  to  improve  conditions  in  their  own 
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CONSUMPTION    OF  SPIRITS    PER   CAPITA. 

household  is  a  question,  but  the  fact  that  they  did  nothing  in  that 
direction  until  driven  in  a  corner  robs  their  new  program  of  much 
of  its  efficiency.  For  the  people,  taking  heed  of  the  past,  can  not 
convince  themselves  that  there  is  any  sincerity  in  the  proposed 
reformation  of  the  business." 

The  Philadelphia  North  American,  which  the  Prohibitionists 
consider  their  best  friend  in  the  ranks  of  the  daily  press,  says  : 

"  Excellent  in  all  respects,  so  far  as  mere  words  go,  is  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  brewers.  Had  such  a  platform  been  put  forth  and 
honestly  adhered  to  before  the  abuses  and  crimes  of  brewery- 
backed  saloon  men  had  piled  so  high  that  finally  they  toppled  over 
upon  the  heads  of  those  really  responsible,  the  present  national 
•  protest  against  the  traffic  would  not  have  come  into  being 

"  But  they  speak  too  late.  They  have  sinned  away  their  day  of 
grace.     Their  repentance  conies  after  the  clock  has  struck  twelve. 

"  And  even  now  they  do  not  speak  honestly,  for  they  declare  that 
'it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  commercial  interests  of  the 


CONSUMPTION   OF    BEER    PER   CAPITA. 

brewers  stand  back  of  the  excessive  multiplication  of  saloons  or 
any  of  the  unlawful  or  improper  practises  of  the  saloonkeeper.' 

"  The  chattel-mortgage  and  license  records  of  every  city  in  the 
land  give  the  lie  to  the  first  statement.     And  the  power  in  their 
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hands  is  never  used  to  check  all  evils  by  cutting  off  the  supplies 
lrom  saloons  that  tolerate  gambling,  the  social  evil,  sales  to  minors 

and  drunkards  and  during  illegal  hours 

"  For  the  moment  we  believe  that  they  would  be  willing  to  do  a 
little  temporary  housecleaning,  if  by  that  means  they  could  check 
the  overwhelming  wave  of  the  people's  indignation.  But  their 
past  proves  thai  this  means  only  that  : 

The  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  saint  would  be. 
The  devil  got  well,  the  devil  a  saint  was  he  " 

The  accompanying  diagrams  are  based  on  the  annual  beverage 
statistics  gathered  and  published  by  The  American  Grocer  (New 
York).     It  says  in  comment  : 

"Nearly  double  as  much  per  capita  is  spent  for  drink  as  is  spent 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools.  It  nearly  equals  the  value 
of  exports  of  merchandise  per  capita.  It  is  double  the  amount  of 
the  public  debt.  It  is  more  than  the  farm  value  of  the  corn  crop, 
which  exceeds  2,500  million  bushels  ;  three  times  the  value  of  the 
wheat  grown  ;  more  than  double  the  worth  of  the  cotton  crop. 
The  indirect  cost  is  beyond  estimate,  and  so  great  is  the  waste  and 
misery  created  that  States  are  fighting  the  evil  and  endeavoring  to 
banish  the  saloon  as  a  distributing  factor.  It  is  easily  the  fore- 
most question  of  the  day,  and  places  the  support  of  a  big  navy  or 
an  army  in  the  shade." 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  explains  that  the  large  fig- 
ures for  drink  in  1907  do  not  discredit  prohibition,  because  "the 
prohibition  movement  in  the  South,  altho  well  under  way  in  1907, 
had  not  yet  won  any  very  great  victories  or  placed  entire  States 
under  prohibition,  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to  tell  how  far 
prohibition  in  the  South  has  affected  us  until  1909." 


THE  MEANING  OF  HOKE  SMITH'S  DEFEAT 

THE  extraordinary  reversal  of  public  sentiment  revealed  by  the 
defeat  of  Governor  Hoke  Smith  at  the  Democratic  State 
primaries  in  Georgia  is  regarded  by  the  press  at  large  as  a  politi- 
cal portent  of  national  significance.  As  one  Georgia  paper,  the 
Augusta  Chronicle  (Dem.),  assures  the  world,  "it  was  not  a  'manu- 
factured' revolt,  but  the  real  article — with  several  little  extra 
flourishes  added."  While  these  "  little  extra  flourishes  "  have  caused 
some  confusion  in  the  reading  of  the  signs,  the  prevailing  interpre- 
tation is  that  the  people  of  that  Southern  State  which  erstwhile  led 
the  van  in  the  disciplinary  onslaught  upon  the  railroads  have  ex- 
perienced a  change  of  heart  in  this  matter.  Hoke  Smith's  defeat, 
says  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  "is  a  flaming  beacon  of  warning 
to  overzealous  politicians  who  try  to  make  capital  out  of  the  perse- 


cution of  corporations."  The  lesson,  say  other  editors,  is  one  that 
the  leaders  of  the  big  national  parties  can  not  afford  to  ignore,  and 
they  find  in  it  ground  for  the  belief  that  190S  may  be  a  year  of 
political  surprizes.  "Signs  of  a  like  revolution,"  remarks  the 
Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  "are  apparent  in  Alabama,  Florida. 
South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina";  and  the  New  York  Times 
(  Dem.)  drops  the  following  curious  suggestion  : 

"The  news  from  Georgia  reached  the  public  just  a  trifle  before 
Secretary  Bonaparte's  announcement  that  owing  to  several  acci- 
dental happenings'  it  would  not  be  practicable  for  several  months 
to  press  the  suit  for  the  $68,000,000  fine  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust.  'Other  unforeseen  happenings  '  will  also  prevent  the  trial 
of  leading  cases  under  the  Sherman  and  Klkins  laws.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  the  Georgia  election  returns  are  the  acci- 
dental occurrences  and  unforeseen  happenings  which  the  Secretary 
had  in  mind,  but  they  seem  to  fit  the  case." 

The  extraordinary  features  of  the  situation  in  Georgia,  which 
some  editors  declare  to  be  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  the 
Commonwealth,  appear  in  the  following  facts  :  In  1906  Governor 
Smith  won  his  nomination  by  a  sweeping  majority  on  a  platform 
promising  drastic  regulation  of  the  railroads,  negro  disfranchise- 
ment, and  State-wide  prohibition.  It  is  admitted  that  he  redeemed 
these  preelection  promises.  Ten  months  ago  he  was  Georgia's 
popular  idol.  Now  he  is  defeated  for  nomination  by  an  apparent 
defection  of  some  40,000  votes — and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact,  as  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  remarks,  that  "a  well-established  prec- 
edent in  Georgia  gives  the  Governor  a  second  term  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  if  he  wants  it."  To  add  to  the  dramatic  quality 
of  his  defeat,  his  successful  rival  is  Joseph  M.  Brown,  a  man  un- 
known in  politics,  whom  not  long  ago  Governor  Smith  dismissed 
from  the  State  Railroad  Commission.  Moreover,  while  Governor 
Smith,  an  eloquent  and  persuasive  orator,  stumped  the  State  in- 
defatigably,  Mr.  Brown  never  once  exhibited  himself  to  the  people, 
his  entire  public  canvass,  according  to  Mr.  John  Temple  Graves, 
consisting  of  "  fifteen  cards  written  in  the  privacy  of  his  office  and 
published  in  the  various  newspapers  of  the  State." 

Among  the  campaign  slogans  were  "  Hoke  and  Hunger,"  "  Brown 
and  Bread."  It  seems  that  the  prevailing  hard  times  in  the  State 
had  produced  the  usual  political  restlessness,  and  the  feeling  spread 
that  Smith's  antirailroad  agitation  was  largely  responsible.  As 
an  Atlanta  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Herald  puts  the  case  :  "  It 
may  be  said  the  race  was  won  by  Brown  almost  wholly  upon  the 
issue  of  industrial  prosperity,  which  he  proposes  to  bring  about  by 
more  just  and  conservative  treatment  of  capital  than  it  lies  been 
accorded  under  the  administration  of  Governor  Smith."     In  the 
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Georgia  papers  we  find  practically  the  same  explanation.  The 
result  "is  simply  a  protest  against  policies  so  radical  as  to  be  a 
menace  to  the  public  welfare,"  says  the  Savannah  News  (I)em.), 
which  admits  that  the  protest  took  the  form  practically  of  a  revo- 
lution. "The  rolling  thunder  of  a  hundred  thousand  Georgia  bal- 
lots has  reverberated  across  the  continent,"  exclaims  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  (Dem.),  to  notify  the  country  that  Georgia  has  turned 
her  face  once  more  toward  "sanity,  justice,  and  conservatism." 
To  quote  further  : 

"The  sowing  of  the  wind  has  brought  its  harvest,  and  the  whirl- 
wind of  protest  has  swept  the  State. 

"  Unlooked-for.  unexpected,  scarcely  believed  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility,  that  result  lias  nevertheless  come — come  teeming 
with  a  significance  that  expands  as  thought  dwells  upon  it.  until 
thought  itself  is  lost  still  in  incredibility. 

"There  is  no  man  in  Georgia,  be  he  supporter  of  Smith  or 
Brown,  who  was  prepared  for  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
popular  protest  which  has  swept  the  State. 

"The  inconceivable  has  taken  material  shape  and  form;  the 
incredible  has  become  history." 

According  to  the  Augusta  Chronicle  (Dem.),  this  is  what  it 
means  for  Georgia  : 

"  It  means  that  Georgians  have  turned  their  backs  on  downright 
demagogy,  and  are  disposed  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  prudence  and 
reason. 

"  It  means  that  Georgia  has  reopened  her  doors  to  enterprise 
and  to  capital :  that  she  has  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  that  her 
people  favor  free  and  equal  rights  for  the  resident  and  the  non- 
resident engaged  in  her  development. 

"  It  means  that  her  people  have  had  enough  of  'reform* — if  under 
that  name  can  masquerade  all  the  extreme  and  spiteful  public  poli- 
cies that  past-masters  in  demagogy  can  invent — and  that  they  have 
resurrected  and  restored  to  its  former  place  their  proud  old 
Commonwealth's      time-honored      motto,      'wisdom,      justice, 

MODERATION.'  " 

The  Atlanta  Journal,  which  is  looked  upon  as  Governor  Smith's 
offic'al  organ,  accepts  defeat  in  a  thoroughly  courteous  and 
philosophical  spirit.  After  extending  its  good  wishes  "in  no 
perfunctory  spirit  "  to  the  successful  candidate,  it  remarks  : 

"We  are  frank  to  say  that  we  thought  differently  of  the  people, 
but  it  is  the  voice  of  the  people  which  has  spoken,  the  people  are 
sovereign,  and  'the  king  can  do  no  wrong.'  The  meaning  of  the 
maxim  itself  is  that  the  king  is  immune  because  the  responsibility 
rests  with  his  ministers,  and  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
the  ministers  of  the  sovereign,  in  this  instance,  have  committed  a 
grave  mistake." 

Smith  himself  is  quoted  assaying  that  we  "will  not  lose  courage 
in  face  of  our  temporary  defeat  "  ;  and  the  New  York  Tribune  as- 
serts that  he  is  a  leader  of  too  much  force  and  fertility  to  be  snuffed 
out  by  one  reverse. 

Meanwhile,  however,  papers  of  all  sections,  with  the  Georgia 
result  as  a  text,  are  proclaiming  that  the  wave  of  extreme  radical- 
ism has  begun  to  recede.  Among  the  Southern  papers  taking  this 
view  of  the  incident  are  the  Nashville  Banner  (Ind.),  the  Knox- 
ville  Sentinel  (Dem.),  the  Chattanooga  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.),  the  Baltimore  American 
(Rep.),  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  (Ind.  Dem.),  and  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser  (Dem.).     Says  The  Advertiser : 

"As  did  Georgia,  so  will  other  States  that  went  off  on  the  same 
wild  tangent  when  the  opportunity  is  given  to  the  voters.  Ala- 
bama can  not  throw  off  her  shackles  until  two  years  or  more  have 
elapsed,  but  perhaps  results  elsewhere  may  have  some  effect  here 
in  the  direction  of  a  return  to  'sanity,  justice,  and  conservatism. '  " 

The  Houston  Post  (Dem.)  also  thinks  that  "what  has  happened 
in  Georgia  may  be  repeated  in  many  other  States  before  the  coun- 
try's business  and  industrial  equilibrium  is  completely  restored." 
Probably  no  political  movement  for  many  years,  says  The  Manu- 
facturers'1 Record  oi  Baltimore,  has  had  a  more  far-reaching  effect 
than  will  the  decision  of  the  people  of  Georgia.  To  quote  further 
from  this  leading  industrial  and  financial  journal  of  the  South  : 


"That  State  has  led  the  way.  Others  must  inevitably  follow. 
No  Southern  State  can  afford  to  continue  an  opposite  policy  when 
Georgia  leads  so  preeminently  for  the  upbuilding,  the  constructive 
policy  which  its  people  have  so  emphatically  demanded.  For 
should  other  States  fail  to  follow  Georgia's  lead,  the  investing 
public  would  concentrate 
in  Georgia  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  that  State  would 
rapidly  surpass  any  others 
in  the  South  which  pre- 
ferred to  follow  in  the 
lead  of  the  agitator 
whose  policies  make  for 
destruction  of  public 
confidence  and  of  pros- 
perity. 

"The  verdict  of  Geor 
gia  must  inevitably  seri- 
ously affect  the  political 
discussion  of  the  day.  It 
will  tend  to  turn  the 
thought  of  the  people  of 
all  sections  and  all  parties 
back  to  sane  and  conser- 
vative treatment  of  corpo- 
rations, and  at  the  same 
time  prove  to  the  world 
that  tho  the  people  of  this 
country  may  at  times 
make  great  blunders  in 
the  handling  of  economic 
questions,  they  may  be 
depended  upon  in  the 
long  run  to  right  their 
own  mistakes  by  an  over- 
whelming verdict  against  the  work  of  the  agitators  by  whom 
they  had  been  misled.  Georgia  has  quickened  the  thought  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  South.  They  see  what  can  be  accomplished 
when  merchants,  manufacturers,  farmers,  laboring-men,  clerks, 
and  all  others  band  themselves  together  determined  to  do  the  right 
and  to  down  the  wrong.  Every  upbuilding  force  in  the  South  is 
strengthened.  Every  man  whose  work  means  the  enrichment  of 
the  South  as  against  the  impoverishment  wrought  by  the  agitator 
has  his  hands  strengthened  by  the  result  in  Georgia.  Georgia 
calls  the  people  of  the  South  to  united  effort  against  the  agitator 
and  unto  victory  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  section,  which  as  yet  has 
scarcely  commenced  its  real  work  of  development." 

"Tennessee  comes  next,"  says  the  Nashville  American  (Dem.), 
which  describes  how,  when  the  "  wave  of  fanaticism  and  hysteria, 
sweeping  with  blighting  influence  over  our  country,  crested  in 
Georgia,"  the  Democratic  party  in  that  State  "at  last  woke  up, 
disgusted  and  ashamed."  This  awakening,  it  asserts,  "marks  the 
beginning  of  the  end  "  ;  and  it  adds  : 

"We  will  get  rid  of  riders  of  hobby-horses,  fads  and  fanaticism, 
peace-disturbers  and  self-appointed  directors  of  democracy,  male 
and  female,  holy  and  unholy,  and  be  once  more  a  united  and  domi- 
nant democracy.  And  this  is  the  great  significance  of  the  Georgia 
election." 


JOSEPH    M.     BROWN, 

The  practically  unknown  candidate  who 
has  wrested  the  nomination  for  Governor  of 
Georgia  from  Hoke  Smith,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  the  most  popular  man  in  the  State. 


STEEL  DOWN:    BEEF  UP 

THE  cow  that  vaulted  lightly  over  the  moon  in  the  Mother- 
Goose  legend  is  recalled  by  the  cartoonists  in  connection 
with  the  similar  ambitious  performance  of  Chicago  beef  last  week, 
when  it  reached  the  highest  point  known  in  the  month  of  June  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  While  meat  was  going  up,  steel  was 
coming  down  in  price,  but  the  ordinary  newspaper  reader  seems  to 
regard  the  former  as  more  nearly  affecting  his  "vital  interests,"  as 
the  diplomats  say.  He  is  advised  by  the  Philadelphia  Record "  to 
cut  out  steaks  from  the  daily  bill  of  fare,"  as  "that  sort  of  reason- 
ing the  trust  can  understand,"  and  the  Poughkeepsie  Star  links 
the  lessons  of  beef  and  steel  by  sagely  remarking  that  "if  the  con- 
sumers of  meat  would  cut  down  purchases,  as  users  of  steel  and 
iron  have  done,  they,  too,  would  get  price  concessions."     We  are 
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promised  lower  beei  prices  soon,  however,  b)  Mr.  W.  P.  Moun- 
tain, general  Eastern  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  abattoir,  who  ex- 
plains the  cause  of  the  present  unfortunate  situation  as  follows  in 
a  New  York  Tribune  interview: 

"The  Western  packers  are  making  no  monej  ;  the  retailers  are 
making  no  money  :  the  tanner  who  raises  both  cattle  and  corn  is 
the  only  man  who  now  has  a  chance.  The  cause  of  the  present 
situation  was  last  fall's  panic.     When  that  happened  great  mini- 


(  OMING    DOWN. 

—  Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 

bers  of  half  fat  cattle  were  thrown  on  the  beef  markets.  In  normal 
times  these  cattle  would  have  been  put  into  feeding-pens  and  kept 
over  until  the  spring.  But  the  feeders  were  feeling  the  money 
stringency  and  had  to  sell. 

"The  high  price  of  corn  was  also  a  factor  in  forcing  that  con- 
dition, and  the  result  was  that  the  largest  runs  of  cattle  ever 
handled  at  the  Western  centers  occurred  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber. In  one  day  last  fall  43,000  cattle  were  run  into  Chicago  ;  on 
June  1  there  were  12,000,  and  on  the  'big  *  days — Monday  and  Wed- 
nesday— 20,000  is  now  a  large  number. 

"There  is  a  scarcity  of  cattle  on  the  hoof  and  the  demand  for 
meat  has  fallen  off  about  50  per  cent.  The  great  middle  classes 
are  the  persons  who  eat  the  most  meat  as  a  rule,  but  for  the  last 
four  months  they  have  stopt,  on  account  of  the  'hard  times,'  I 
think.  Where  we  formerly  sold  seven  or  eight  cars  of  beef  a  week 
we  do  not  dispose  now  of  more  than  three  or  four  cars.  If  there 
was  any  demand  for  beef  in  New  York  with  the  present  shortage, 
prices  would  go  up  further.  I  don't  say  how  much,  but  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  would  force  them  up. 


"There  will  be.  however,  large  quantities  of  good  fat  grass  cat- 
tle soon  to  take  the  place  of  the  dry-fed  cattle  of  to-day.  and  this 
means  lower  prices  in  perhaps  two  or  three  weeks." 

While  the  common  man  buys  more  beef  than  steel,  yet  the  steel 
market  is  considered  a  more  important  factor  in  the  business  re- 
vival, and  the  cut  in  prices  is  therefore  treated  as  a  matter  of  equal 
concern.  Prices  of  practically  all  iron  and  steel  products  are  re- 
duced from  5  to  1 1  percent,  by  the  new  adjustment,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  steel  rails  and  sheet  and  tin  plates.  The  high  prices 
hitherto  have  kept  that  branch  of  trade  in  a  state  of  stagnation  and 
affected  similarly  all  branches  of  industry  using  iron  and  steel. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  cut,  therefore,  says  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger^  "ought  to  be  a  revival  of  construction  with  all  that  is  im- 
plied in  reemployment  of  men  and  restoration  of  normal  con- 
ditions."    And  the  New  York  Times  remarks  similarly  : 

"  An  immediate  result  ought  to  be  a  resumption  of  activity  in  all 
lines  of  constructive  enterprise,  a  strengthening  of  the  feeling  of 
hopefulness  that  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself  everywhere,  a  re- 
laxation of  the  brakes  upon  the  wheels  of  trade,  and  an  actual  re- 
sumption of  the  business  of  the  country." 

These  optimistic  predictions  may  not  materialize,  however,  ob- 
serves the  New  York  Tribune,  if  the  buyers  "believe  that  further 
concessions  are  sure  to  come,"  and  continue  their  "policy  of  wait- 
ing till  the  manufacturers  offer  better  terms."  Dispatches  from 
Pittsburg  say  the  buyers  are  demanding  guaranties  that  prices 
will  not  fall  further  for  some  time  before  they  invest.  Guaranties 
thai  prices  will  hold  for  thirty  or  sixty  days  are  not  considered  suf- 
ficient. 

The  Iron  Trade  Review  (Cleveland)  believes  that  with  this  re- 
duction "improvement  in  demand  can  be  reasonably  expected." 
but  T/ie  Iron  Age  (New  York)  declares  that  the  attitude  of  the 
trade  "is  one  of  disappointment."  as  the  cut  "is  not  radical  enough 
and  merely  recognizes  concessions  which  had  been  more  or  less 
openly  made  during  recent  weeks,  and  which  had  been  undermining 
confidence  both  among  sellers  and  among  buyers."  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  thinks  "it  is  not  likely  that  such  a 
slight  decrease  will  have  a  very  stimulating  effect,"  but  it  admits 
that  "any  easing  up  of  the  pressure  of  cost  will  afford  some  relief." 

The  Steel  Trust  is  pretty  generally  blamed  for  the  stiff  prices 
that  have  paralyzed  that  industry  since  the  panic  began.  The 
trust  adopted  the  policy  some  time  ago  of  maintaining  a  level  scale 
of  prices  through  good  times  and  hard  times,  and  as  long  as  the 
good  times  lasted  kind  words  for  the  great  corporation  were  heard 
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on  all  hands  for  not  advancing  the  schedule.  Now  that  hard  times 
have  come,  a  different  tone  appears.  The  trust  "has  business  by 
the  throat."  we  read,  and  is  trying  to  "strangle  competition  and 
paralyze  the  law  of  supply  and  demand."  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says  of  the  effort 
to  keep  prices  up  : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  at 
all  that  the  holding  up  of 
iron  and  steel  prices  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months 
has  intensified  the  gen- 
eral industrial  depression 
and  hindered  all  efforts  at 
recovery  by  keeping  up 
the  cost  of  construction, 
equipment,  and  operation 
in  many  lines,  manufac- 
turing as  well  as  trans- 
portation. Orders  have 
been  held  back  for  a  fall 
in  prices  which  did  not 
come  and  without  which 
nothing  could  be  made 
by  giving  the  orders.  The 
relief  afforded  by  the  final 
relenting  of  the  'com- 
bine '  is  not  enough  to 
give  much  impetus  to  re- 
covery, but  it  will  ease 
the    struggle    somewhat. 


FIRE  CHIEF  W.   E.   MARKWITH, 


There  is  a  gentle  intima- 


Who  would  safeguard  school  children  by  or- 
ganizing and  training  the  boys  to  fight  fire. 

tion  that  a  reduction  in 
wages  may  follow  this  grudging  fall  in  prices,  but  '  it  is  hoped  '  that 
there  will  not  need  to  be  'a  general  or  radical  readjustment.'  The 
purpose  of  this  intimation  is  obvious  enough,  but  if  there  had  been 
no  unreasonable  restraint  upon  competition  and  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  had  not  been  hampered,  both  wages  and  prices  would 
have  come  down  months  ago,  to  the  benefit  of  labor  and  capital 

alike  and  the  general  revival  of  industry  and  trade 

"There  is  a  warning  in  this  of  the  importance  of  seeing  that 
competition  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  and  trade  is  kept  alive. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  make  sure  of  this  and  that  is  by  making 
competition  worldwide.  It  is  absurd  to  contend  that  the  industry 
needs  protection  in  this  country,  and  the  only  use  and  effect  of  the 
tariff  barrier  against  foreign  competition  is  to  enable  the  great 
concerns  here  to  unite  for  the  suppression  of  domestic  competition. 
If  the  Steel  Corporation  had  had  the  business  to  itself,  doubtless 
prices  would  still  be  kept  up,  or  if  it  could  have  induced  all  other 
companies  to  follow  its  lead  the  same  result  would  probably  have 
been  accomplished.  Then  all  that  depends  upon  the  industry  for 
materials  and  supplies  and  for  the  various  instrumentalities  of 
business  would  have  had  to  struggle  along  until  those  prices  could 
be  paid." 

TRAINING  SCHOOLBOYS  TO  FIGHT  FIRE 

T7IRE  CHIEF  WILLIAM  E.  MARKWITH,  of  East  Orange, 
■*■  N.  J.,  is  out  with  a  plan  to  protect  the  lives  of  school-chil- 
dren from  fire  by  organizing  a  miniature  fire-department  in  each 
school,  to  consist  of  two  companies  made  up  of  the  older  boys, 
one  company  to  have  charge  of  a  chemical  fire-apparatus  and  the 
other  to  see  that  all  exits  are  open,  fire-escapes  clear,  etc.  These 
companies  would  be  drilled  by  the  local  firemen.  Such  a  plan,  the 
Chief  believes,  would  protect  the  schools  and  scholars,  give  the 
boys  a  training  that  would  be  useful  all  their  lives,  and  improve 
the  regular  fire  departments  by  recruiting  from  these  school 
brigades. 

The  Chief  presents  his  plan  as  follows  in  the  East  Orange 
Gazette  : 

"There  are  housed  in  our  schools  and  other  institutions  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  children  and  young  people  for  whom  it  is 
our  pleasure  and  duty  to  provide  the  best  protection  our  minds  can 
evolve. 

"The  property  values  represented  by  these  institutions  and  their 


equipment  are  getting  to  be  so  vast  that,  considering  only  the 
financial  side  of  the  question,  nothing  should  be  neglected  that 
will  help  protect  the  property  values. 

"  In  buildings  such  as  we  are  now  considering — public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  orphan-homes,  houses  of  refuge,  houses  of  correc- 
tion, reformatories,  and  the  like— there  should  be  the  ordinary  fire- 
fighting  devices,  such  as  hand-extinguishers  in  each  room  and  cor- 
ridor, a  standpipe  with  hose  connection  on  every  floor,  and  a  special 
fire-alarm  box  connected  with  the  city  alarm  system.  But  a  great 
benefit  may  accrue  to  the  children  themselves  by  organizing  the 
older  ones  into  a  company  as  fire-fighters  and  as  a  salvage  corps. 

"Where  hundreds — perhaps  thousands — are  gathered  in  one 
school  the  discipline  necessary  to  be  maintained  destroys  nearly 
every  opportunity  for  developing  leadership.  Children  are  taught 
to  obey  and  to  follow.  These  are  important  lessons,  but  equally 
important  is  it  that  our  boys  learn  self-control  and  to  lead  and  to 
command.  The  plan  I  mention  contemplates  also  the  development 
of  still  another  side  to  the  character,  viz.  :  That  of  protecting  and 
defending  the  lives  and  property  of  others.  Boys  trained  as  I  have 
indicated  would  be  a  great  asset  to  any  community  in  case  of  a  fire 
like  that  at  Collingwood,  and  as  men  they  would  be  proof  against 
a  foolish  stampede. 

"  Fire  drills  in  charge  of  teachers  have  saved  hundreds  of  lives  ; 
supplemented  by  well-drilled  companies  such  as  I  have  mentioned, 
many  more  might  have  been  rescued  and  immense  property  values 
saved." 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  WOMAN  A  FAILURE 

"\  17 OMEN  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
*  *  Census  Bureau,  have  more  or  less  entered  into  competition 
with  men  in  all  the  professions  and  in  practically  all  the  other  gain- 
ful occupations  of  life, 
and  observers  have  noted 
this  competition  as  one 
of  the  significant  "signs 
of  the  times."  Peculiar 
interest,  therefore,  at- 
taches to  the  affirmation 
at  the  head  of  this  article, 
made  by  Mary  O'Conner 
Newell,  who  is  herself  a 
professional  journalist. 
Writing  in  the  July  Ap- 
pleton's  Magazine,  Mrs. 
Newell  asserts  that  in  the 
professional  and  business 
world  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity are  being  closed  to 
woman  again  because 
"opinion  seems  to  have 
crystallized  into  the  be- 
lief that  she  has  not  'made 
good '  in  the  sense  that 
she  can  stand  alone,  well 
supported,  successful, 
and  unanxious,  upon  her 
own  work."  The  reason 
of  this,  we  gather,  is 
that  women  will  not  will- 
ingly pay  the  peculiarly 
heavy  price  that  success, 
in  their  case,  exacts, 
namely,  "the  almost  al- 
ways enforced  choice  be- 
tween public  life  and  the 
home,  between  business  and  true  wifehood  and  motherhood. * 
Says  Mrs.  Newell : 

"  In  answer  to  the  question  of  what  he  thought  of  the  woman  in 
business,  a  man  said  he  had  known  but  three  kinds — the  kind  that 
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Who  asserts  that  the   professional  woman 
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married,  the  discontented,  unhappy  kind,  uneven  in  its  work,  and 

the  desexed  kind.     The  last,  he  said,  was  the  only  successful  kind." 

While  what  men  consider  the  "  thoroughly  feminine"  woman  is 
constantly  invading  the  business  field  and  achieving  therein  a 
comet-like  success,  marriage,  says  .Mrs.  Newell,  is  as  constantly 
'removing  her  from  the  conflict.  The  second  kind  mentioned  above 
include  not  only  the  inefficient  and  the  failures,  but  those  con- 
scientious, hard  working  professional  women  who  do  their  work 
well  at  the  cost  of  being  always  tired  out  and  nervous.  Of  the 
third  class  we  re. id  : 

"We  all  know  her.  for  she  goes  everywhere,  sees  everything,  and 

knows  everybody,  does  her  work  well  as  a  rule,  but  whether  her 
work  is  well  done  or  not  she  herself  has  evolved  from  a  decentered, 
aimless  state  into  a  something  that  dainty  women  find  inexplicable, 
and  that  men  call  'a  good  fellow,"  while  thanking  Heaven  in  their 
hearts  that  all  women  are  not  like  her. 

"The  desexed  woman  anchors  herself  firmly,  and  experiences  a 
certain  complacency  in  doing  so,  to  the  bleachers  of  life  paying 
her  little  quarter  as  cheerfully  as  may  be.  Then  she  tries  to  see 
the  game  from  a  man's  point  of  view." 

Mrs.  Newell  claims  that  the  opinion  even  of  women  on  this  sub- 
ject is  "strangely  unanimous."     To  quote  further  : 

"They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  position  in  which  they  stand  in 
business  nor  with  what  they  stand  for.  They  have  become  un- 
settled about  themselves  and  their  ability  to  tight  successfully 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men,  given  the  opportunity,  and  are 
looking  to  themselves,  for  a  wonder,  to  see  if  the  explanation  lies 
within. 

"Woman  has  failed  to  'make  good'  her  pretensions  to  considera- 
tion as  an  independent  leader  and  thinker  in  the  professions  and 
in  business.  Almost  nowhere  in  the  high  places  do  we  find  women. 
Very  few  are  they  among  physicians  of  note,  few  among  lawyers, 
and  few  as  executive  heads  of  colleges  or  holders  of  professorial 


chairs,  few  among  the  ranks  of  editors.  And  in  the  teaching  and 
newspaper  fields  they  have  had  great  opportunities,  whatever  may 
be  the  case  to-day.  As  actresses,  they  seem  to  be  made  or  marred 
at  the  will  of  the  manager,  as  was  exemplified  in  a  recent  noted 
case.  They  have  had  control  of  fortunes  :  they  have  had  sway  in 
kitchens;  they  have  always  taught  ;  they  have  always  acted;  yet 
men  are  the  great  financiers,  cooks,  teachers,  managers  of  theaters. 
In  no  profession  are  women  independent  factors,  standing  on  their 
worth,  snapping  their  fingers  at  clamor,  as  certain  strong  profes- 
sional men  do,  whom  to  name  would  be  invidious." 

On  the  other  hand,  says  Mrs.  Newell,  "if  brilliant  women  got 
half  the  mental  assistance  from  husbands  and  brothers  that  many 
men  get  from  wives  and  sisters,  it  is  quite  probable  that  I  should 
be  here  explaining  why  professional  women  succeed,  instead  of 
why  they  fail."     Yet  the  writer  concludes  : 

"Woman  is  being  driven  back  into  the  home — and  in  many  cases 
there  is  no  home.  It  behooves  her  to  examine  into  her  position 
more  closely,  take  herself  more  seriously  as  a  business  factor,  and 
strengthen  her  entrenchments,  if  she  wishes  to  remain,  or  must  re- 
main, on  the  field  of  fight.  She  should  copy  men  more  assiduously 
with  respect  to  business  foresight  and  business  honor,  lay  aside 
the  vanities  of  sex  and  its  wiles,  mend  her  manner  of  dressing — in 
a  word,  model  herself  on  man's  pattern. 

"  Can  she  do  so?  Will  she  ?  And  if  so,  will  life  be  worth  living 
to  her  after  such  a  labor  of  readjustment  and  conformation  ? 

"  In  mind,  the  business  woman  always  figures  to  me  as  one  tilt- 
ing insecurely  on  a  high  office-stool,  straining  her  own  and  the  on- 
looker's nerves — man,  as  one  sitting  back  comfortably  in  an  arm- 
chair, looking  and  feeling  able  to  advise  any  one  on  the  question 
of  success. 

"Only  as  the  mother,  the  Madonna  della  Sedia,  with  babe  in 
arms,  little  ones  clustered  about  her  knee,  does  any  woman  attain 
the  magnificent  serenity,  the  poise  of  man,  secure  in  the  business 
world  which  he  has  created  after  his  own  image  and  likeness." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


Some  of  the  Georgia  Smiths  must  have  voted  for  Brown.  -Chicago  Rccori- 
Herald. 

Jerome  appears  to  be  more  energetic  in  defense  than  in  prosecution.  —  Boston 
Transcript. 

Those  scientist*  are  right;    the  sun  is  losing  its  heat  — and  we  are  getting  it. 
— Florida  Times-Unton. 

A  young  Indiana  man  has  been  refused  permission  to  erect  a  bronze  tablet 
inscribed  with  the  Ten  Commandments  on  the  court-house  square  in   his  home 
town.      The   "Let   Us  Alone"  movement  has  evidently  reached   that  place. 
—  Washington    Post. 


Records  lying  around  in  the  path  of  the  Mauretania  should  make  advance 
arrangements  with  a  surgeon. — Chicago  News. 

What  chance  has  woman  in  politics  when  we  have  a  mere  man  Senator  who 
i  an  talk  nineteen  hours? — Grand  Rapids  Press. 

We  may  live  to  see  the  perfected  aeroplane,  but  we  shall  stand  a  much 
better  chance  of  living  if  we  leave  the  exi  eriments  to  others.      <  'hit  ago  News. 

Governor  Johnson's  recent  astounding  feat,  to  wit.  turning  a  double 
somersault  in  diving  into  a  swimming  pool,  should  convince  the  American 
people  that  if  he  is  ever  elected  President  Mr.  Johnson  will  not  be  content  with 
merely  ;i  lawn-tennis  Cabinet  — Washington  Post 


AN    AN  I  W  IVISBI    I  l"V  is  I 

Bradley  In  the  Chicago 


1  HB    CERBERUS   OF      1 KA1H  . 

-  May  in  the  Detroit  Journal, 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


POLITICAL  LEAP-YEAR   IN   ENGLAND 

I^HE  sex  whose  fury  when  scorned  has  been  compared  by 
Byron  with  the  fury  of  the  sulfurous  regions,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  latter,  have  in  England  been  scorned,  rejected,  and 
cast  into  jail  for  the  crime  of  requesting  the  ballot  too  strenu- 
ously. But  by  this  persistency  they  have  mounted  the  first  rung 
of  the  ladder  to  scale  the  wall  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Asquith  has 
perhaps  dreaded  the  fate  of  the  Greek  poet  whose  scorn  roused 
the  Thracian  ladies  to  tear  him  to  pieces,  fie  has  heard  the  clamor 
of  the  women's  meetings  in  Hyde  Park;  he  has  seen  their  pla- 
cards and  their  processions.  He  knows  that  they  have  resisted  the 
police  and  suffered  imprisonment.  He  heard  of  the  heavy  hand- 
bell which  Miss  Moloney  rang  violently  during  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill's  election  speeches  at  Dundee.  Their  Corybantic  en- 
thusiasm has  bowed  his  inflexible  will.  He  declares  that  if  a  bill 
for  woman's  suffrage  is  introduced  into  Parliament,  "Govern- 
ment would  not  oppose  it  as  a  government."  "  He  stipulated,  how- 
ever," summarizes  the  London  Economist,  "that  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed, it  would  be  necessary  not  only  to  show  that  the  public  senti- 
ment of  men  favored  the  change,  but  also  that  it  was  desired  by 
the  majority  of  women." 

The  Women's  Liberal  Federation  received  Mr.  Asquith's  pro- 
nouncement with  joy,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  are  reported  in  the 
press  as  carrying  the  following  resolution  : 

"That  this  council  rejoices  that  an  electoral  reform  bill  is  to  be 
introduced  by  the  Government  before  this  Parliament  is  dissolved, 
and  thanks  the  Prime  Minister  for  his  pledge  that  when  an  amend- 
ment to  that  bill  in  favor  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women  is 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  Government  could 
not,  and  certainly  would  not,  oppose  such  a  proposal,  provided 
that  the  change  was  upon  democratic  lines." 

The  English  papers  regard  from  a  merely  party  standpoint  a 
measure  which  all  consider  still  a  long  way  from  accomplishment. 
It  is,  however,  to  form  part  of  a  general  extension  of  popular 
government,  and  as  the  London  Nation  declares  : 

"  If  it  be  free  for  the  friends  of  the  measure  to  introduce  it  into 
a  government  reform  bill,  it  will,  as  a  result,  be  incorporated  in 
that  bill  in  the  committee  stage,  and,  by  the  time  that  the  bill  has 
received  its  third  reading,  women's  franchise  will  form  the  pith  of 
a  government  measure,  and  will  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  policy  of 
the  Liberal  party." 

Referring  to  Mr.  Asquith's  reply  to  the  deputation,  the  Conserva- 
tive Saturday  Review  observes  with  a  certain  malicious  asperity 
that  as  Mr.  Asquith  can  "simulate  clear  utterance,"  yet  leave  his 
hearers  "at  the  end  bewildered  as  to  his  real  meaning,"  so  he 
"played  this  comedy  with  the  deputation  of  Liberal  members  who 
wanted  to  know  what  the  Government  would  do  as  to  woman  suf- 
frage." The  substance  of  his  answer  we  have  given  above.  In 
short,  Mr.  Asquith  was  forced  to  make  these  "ambiguous  utter- 
ances "  by  the  alarming  exhibitions  of  feminine  violence  and  persist- 
ency which  he  had  witnessed.  "Miss  Moloney's  bell,"  which 
"reduced  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  to  silence,"  "made  Mr.  Asquith 
speak."  This  journal  thinks  the  Prime  Minister  does  not  want 
feminine  suffrage,  and  remarks  : 

"We  have  a  clew  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  if  we  know  the 
real  feeling  of  the  oracle  toward  the  person  who  seeks  a  response. 
We  know  what  Mr.  Asquith's  real  feelings  toward  the  suffragists 
were,  and  he  does  not  pretend  that  they  are  changed.  He  will 
not  assist  the  movement  if  he  can  help  it  ;  and  the  Prime  Minister 
is  not  an  unimportant  auxiliary  or  enemy.  Before  he  was  Prime 
Minister  he  irritated  the  suffragists  ;  now  he  has  bewildered  and 
enraged  them.  It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Asquith  can  not  suppose 
that  the  woman's  movement  can  be  stopt,  and  that  therefore  his 
ambiguities  are  only  an  elaborate  process  of  climbing  down.  But 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  he  believes  the  prospect  of  universal 


suffrage  and  the  resistance  of  women  in  general  make  the  future 
less  assured  than  enthusiastic  suffragists  pretend." 

The  Liberal  Spectator  I  London),  which  has  hitherto  somewhat 
faddishly  opposed  woman  suffrage  on  the  plea  that  women  can 
not  or  at  least  do  not  fight  for  their  country,  seems  itself  also 
somewhat  inclined  to  climb  down  when  it  says  : 

"To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  Liberal  Government  and  party 
must  now  be  said  to  be  pledged  to  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
women — certainly  the  most  momentous  event  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  world  of  politics  in  the  present  generation,  possibly  the 
most  momentous  in  the  whole  of  our  political  history.  ...  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  extreme  agitators  have  exprest  themselves  as 
dissatisfied  with  the  terms  agreed  on  ;  but  the  general  satisfaction 
exprest  by  the  bulk  of  the  suffragists  makes  it  clear  that  they  are 
parties  to  the  agreement,  and  that  a  political  'deal'  has  been  made 
under  which  the  Government  do  not  merely  withdraw  their  oppo- 
sition to  female  suffrage,  but  are  pledged  to  include  it,  in  fact  if 


KrNG   COPHETUA  AND  THE  BEGGAR-MAID. 

The  King  (Mr.  Asquith)—"  '  This  beggar-maid  shall bemy  queen' 
—that  is,  if  there's  a  general  feeling  in  the  country  to  that  effect." 

—Punch  (London). 

not  in  name,  in  the  scheme  of  parliamentary  reform  which  they  in- 
tend shall  be  the  last  act  in  their  legislative  career." 

The  Liberal  Manchester  Guardian  speaks  its  assent  much  more 
definitely  as  follows  : 

"We  congratulate  the  Government  on  its  decision,  and  the  sup- 
porters of  woman  suffrage  on  the  success  of  their  efforts.  Pro- 
vided that  their  cause  continues  to  carry  the  sympathy  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  women  will  either  be  enfranchised  by  the 
next  election,  or,  if  the  House  of  Lords  throws  out  the  measure, 
men  and  women  will  have  one  common  cause  in  the  country. 
There  will  be  no  means  of  disentangling  their  political  aspirations, 
and  the  disability  of  sex  will  have  disappeared  from  politics. 
There  will  then  be  only  one  franchise  issue  —  the  removal  of 
electoral  disabilities  from  men  and  women  too.  In  a  House  of 
Commons  like  the  present,  by  far  the  most  democratic  ever  elected 
in  this  country,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  work  of  electoral  re- 
form once  begun  can  be  stayed  half  way  in  its  course.  We  shall 
find  ourselves  irresistibly  impelled  to  the  only  solution  consistent 
with  the  accepted  principle  of  modern  democratic  government,  un- 
der which  every  qualified  citizen  votes  and  every  voter  counts  alike." 
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DISCIPLINING   FINLAND 

THE  "revolutionary"  Finnish  Diet  was  dissolved  by  the  Czar 
.some  wacks  ago  on  the  ground  that  it  had  shown  gross  dis- 
respect for  the  autocratic  monarch  and  the  laws  of  the  Knipire. 
New  elections  were  then  ordered,  and  the  Finnish  question  has 
since  been  a  burning  one  in  Russia  and  in  the  Douma.  According 
to  the  Russian  press,  Premier  Stolypine  himself  arranged  that  an 
interpellation  should  be  addrest  to  him  by  the  Douma  on  Finnish 
affairs,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  set  forth  the  views  of  the 
Cabinet  and  disarm  the  reactionaries.  And  the  elaborate  speech 
which  he  recently  delivered  on  the  subject  has  pleased  neither  the 
Extreme  Right  nor  the  Left.  He  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
"Russifying"  Finland,  of  reverting  to  the  harsh  measures  of  the 
Boborikoff  regime,  or  of  attacking  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
grand  duchy.  But  he  asserted  that  the  Finnish  Diet,  Senate, 
and  executive  had  usurped  certain  privileges,  had  attempted  to 
pass  laws  affecting  imperial  interests  without  consulting  the  Im- 
perial Government,  had  refused  to  take  proper  measures  against 
Russian  terrorists  and  conspirators,  and  had  encouraged  separatist 
and  secessionist  tendencies.  He  announced  bills  coordinating 
imperial  and  Finnish  laws  and  regulating  common  interests.  In 
Finland,  however,  the  right  of 
the  Douma  to  pass  such  bills  is 
vigorously  challenged,  and  sever- 
al officials  have  resigned  as  a  pro- 
test against  Stolypine's  policy. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Riech, 
speaking  for  the  Constitutional 
Democrats,  admits  that  the 
Premier  has  made  out  a  good 
case,  but  advises  great  caution 
and  forbearance,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Boborikoff  policy  has 
not  been  forgotten  and  that  the 
Finns  believe  their  liberties  to 
be  in  danger.  It  wishes  that  the 
Finns  be  invited  to  cooperate  in 
framing  new  legislation  affecting 
their    relations    to    the    Empire. 


THE  PEACE  SEESAW  OF  THE  POWERS. 


"PEACE  MANEUVERS." 

—Daily  Chronicle  (London). 

The  Slovo,  another  advanced  lib- 
eral organ,  regrets  that  the  Czar's 
decree  dissolving  the  Diet  was 
hostile  in  tone  and  calculated  to 
irritate  and  alarm  the  Finns. 
But  the  Xovoye  Vret/iya,  on  the 
other  hand,  applauds  the  decree 
and  enters  a  plea  for  the  policy 
of  the  assassinated  Boborikoff, 
who,  it  declares,  was  outrageously 
misrepresented,  his  measures  hav- 
ing been  necessary,  temporary, 
and  really  mild,  considering  the 
plots  and  intrigues  which  he  had 
to  thwart.     It  savs  : 


Germany—  "  Come  a  little  nearer 
me,  dear  Italy,  and  then  we  can  keep 
the  European  balance  nicely.'' 

-Ulk  (Berlin). 


I   I    1(111      AM)    W  II  I  I  AM      I  111      SI    DD]    \ 

••  What  a  frightful  way  to  present  an  olive  bram  h!" 

—  Timoin  i  Paris). 

PEACE  VIEWS   FROM   THREE   CAPITALS. 


"The  beginning  is  important. 
The  theory  that  Finland  is  a 
separate,  autonomous  govern- 
ment having  neither  common  laws 
nor  common  administrative  au- 
thority with  Russia  as  a  whole  has  received  a  fatal  blow.  With- 
out violating  her  internal  autonomy,  Finland  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  the  comedv  of  a  separate  government  is  ended. 
She  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  and  all  our  Fundament  a  I 
Laws  are  binding  upon  her.  Every  attempt  on  her  part  to  free 
herself  from  subjection  should  be  supprest  forthwith.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  should  look  after  and  consider  every  question 
relating  to  Finnish  administration  and  legislation." 

The  Octoberist  organ,  Golos  Moskvy  (Moscow),  makes  an  attack 
on  the  Finnish  Socialists,  whom  it  accuses  of  misconstruing  the 
terms  "autonomy"  and  self-government,  of  setting  up  impossible 
pretensions,  and  ignoring  the  natural  restrictions  upon  local  activ- 
ity that  flow  from  the  subjection  of  the  duchy  to  the  Empire.  All 
recognize,  however,  that  the  whole  discussion  will  be  vague  and 
unsatisfactory,  until  Premier  Stolypine  shows  exactly  in  what  re- 
spect he  wishes  to  limit  Finland's  legislative  powers  and  autonomy. 
It  is  feared  that  the  next  Diet  will  be  just  as  aggressive  and  radical 
as  the  last  one,  which,  according  to  the  Novoye  I'rcmya,  contained 
the  following  groups:  Socialists,  71):  Old  Finns,  57:  Young 
Finns.  24;  Agrarians,  \i  ;  Swedish  National  party,  23.  There 
were  19  women  deputies,  9  of  whom  were  Socialists,  37  workmen, 
52  farmers,  and  75  "intellectuals." — Translation  made  for 'The 
1  in  u  \k\   Digest. 
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A  NEW  SIDE  OF  THE  KAISER'S 
CHARACTER 

THE  man  of  fifty  uniforms,  "the  youth  of  a  thousand  accom- 
plishments." who  is  equally  at  home  in  writing  a  sermon  or 
discharging  a  letter  or  a  telegram  with  Olympian  suddenness  and 
destructiveness.  is  discovered  to  possess  a  characteristic  which 
outweighs  every  other  element  of  Ids  "infinite  variety."  He  is  a 
romantic  dreamer,  says  a  writer  in  the  J hamburger  Nachrichten. 
Like  Hamlet,  he  considers  the  present  world  "out  of  joint,"  and 
the  only  remedy  he  finds  is  by  plunging  into  the  past  and  ordain- 
ing medieval  masquerades  for  his  own  refreshment.  These  re- 
marks are  made  apropos  of  the  recent  restoration  of  the  ruined 
castle  of  Hohkonigsburg  and  the  setting  up  over  the  main  portal  of 
the  Imperial  coat  of  arms.  This  retrospective  and  discontented 
feature  of  William  I  l.'s  mind  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  his  future 
biographer.  If  we  are  seriously  to  believe  the  words  of  this  ob- 
server, the  Kaiser's  yearning  for  the  days  that  are  no  more  is 
pronounced  and  significant,  and  has  a  deep-seated  origin.  Thus 
we  read : 

"The  Kaiser's  passion  for  rebuilding  old  fortresses  and  castles 
is  a  symptom  from  which  we  may  measure  the  wildness  of  his 
fancy  and  the  temper  of  his  mind.  Here  we  may  repeat  the  well- 
known  axiom  that  an  inclination  to  dwell  upon  the  civilization  of 
the  past  and  in  a  certain  sense  to  saturate  the  mind  with  its  asso- 
ciations argues  the  failure  of  the  present  and  its  opportunities  to 
supply  the  satisfaction  that  is  longed  for.  People  seek  the  ideal 
when  the  actual  proves  disappointing,  and  too  often  miss  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  latter  in  their  eager  pursuit  of  the  former.  This 
certainly  appears  to  be  the  case  with  William  II.  We  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  course  which  things  have  taken  in  the 
German  Empire  since  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  has  not  come  up 


times  and  circumstances  which  are  more  satisfying  to  his  idiosyn- 
crasy than  living  realities." 

The  writer  goes  into  particulars  on  this  point.     The  German 
Empire  may  be  much  less  important  than  it  used  to  be,  much  less 
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THE   RETAINER    OF    1508   IN   THE  "  RESTORED"  HOHKONIGSBURG 

OF    I908. 

"  Am  I  drunk,  or  what's  the  matter  ?    This  tower  used  to  be  round  !" 

— Kladderadiitsch  (Berlin). 

to  his  expectations,  that  in  some  sense  he  has  become  disillusioned 
and  discontented  with  the  present  condition  of  his  country.  This 
leads  him  to  turn  his  face  toward  the  past  and  seek  satisfaction  in 


OPENING  CEREMONIES  AT  THE   RESTORATION  OF  HOHKONIGSBURG, 

A  border  castle  in  Alsace. 

This    sketch,  from   the  Illnstrirte    '/.eitung  (Berlin),  represents    the 
march  past  of  medieval  men-at-arms  reviewed  by  the  Kaiser. 

powerful  than  the  Emperor  hoped  to  see  it  in  his  own  time.  This, 
however,  is  no  justification  of  despair  or  dejection,  and  there 
should  be  some  one  who  could  tell  the  Kaiser  so.  To  quote  further 
from  this  old  Bismarckian  organ  : 

"  Long  have  vanished  the  days  when  it  was  said  :  'The  very  earth 
could  not  revolve  without  the  permission  of  the  German  Kaiser.' 
The  German  Empire,  in  spite  of  its  great  military  strength,  and 
its  distinction  as  an  intellectual  and  commercial  factor,  no  longer 
has  the  place  among  the  Lowers  which  once  belonged  to  it.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  look  into  an  independent  German  newspaper 
without  coming  upon  an  article  in  winch  the  decline  of  national 
prospects  is  dwelt  upon.  .  .  .  This  seems  the  meaning  of  what  our 
Ruler  said  at  Carlsruhe  :  'We  must  strain  every  energy  to  obtain 
that  respect  in  the  councils  of  the  nations  which  belongs  to  us.' 
These  words  seem  to  imply  that  we  do  not  at  present  enjoy  such 
respect,  and  the  Kaiser  must  feel  the  condition  of  things  all  the 
more  acutely  in  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  disguise  it  from 
other  nations.  The  monarch,  indeed,  must  often  experience  a 
keen  pang  of  regret  to  think  how  bitterly  he  has  been  punished 
lor  deserting  the  path  marked  out  by  bismarckian  policies." 

Hut  if  the  Kaiser  tries  to  forget  the  present  amid  the  splendors 
of  revived  medieval  pageantry,  the  writer  tells  his  readers  : 

"It  appears  to  be  the  duty  not  only  of  the  monarch's  responsi- 
ble advisers,  but  of  every  loyal  citizen  and  true  friend  of  the  Em- 
pire, with  due  respect  and  modesty,  to  aim  at  putting  an  end  to  the 
romantic  craze  for  the  revival  of  medievalism  which  is  by  no  means 
calculated  to  restore  to  us  the  respect  which  our  nation  once  en- 
joyed, and  which  can  never  be  recovered  save  by  our  mod- 
ern efforts  and  our  own  energy." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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A  SCHOOL  OF  INDIAN  SEDITION 

II  used  to  be  said  that  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  the  Mecca  and  home 
of  the  European  Anarchist.  It  is  certain  that  the  hospitality 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada  has  been  much  abused  in 
the  interests  of  European  lawlessness.  The  last  country  todevelop 
anarchistic  tendencies  seems  to  be  India,  but  the  calm  and  placid 
Hindu,  according  to  the  London  Times,  looks  to  Canada  for 
inspiration  and  education  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  revolutionary 
designs.  A  special  Canadian  correspondent  of  the  great  English 
organ  remarks,  in  a  recent  issue  : 

"I  have  positive  information  that   Indians  here  are  subscribing 
money  for  seditious  purposes,  and  I  have  other  information  which 


JOHN    BULL  S   SWOLLEN    JAW. 

—Fischietto  i  Turin  i . 

indicates  that  Millside,  near  New  Westminster,  is  a  center  of  revo- 
lutionary agitation.  There  is  a  certain  'school  '  there,  ostensibly 
for  the  instruction  of  Indians  in  English,  which  is  actually  being 
managed  by  agitators  for  the  purpose  of  imbuing  Sikhs  with  revo- 
lutionary ideas.  The  treatment  which  Indians  are  receiving  here 
naturally  makes  them  receptive  of  such  doctrines.  The  'school '  is 
under  the  direction  of  three  Indians,  one  from  the  Punjab  and  two 
from  Bengal,  who  are  all  well  educated. 

"The  movement  has  spread  to  Seattle,  which  town  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  three  agitators  is  now  visiting.  This  man  is  a 
Bengali,  and  recently  started  a  newspaper  called  Free  Hindustan. 

"A  grocer's  shop  in  Granville  Street,  Vancouver,  is  being  used 
for  the  exchange  of  letters  between  the  agitators  here  and  their 
friends  in  India.     The  proprietors  of  this  shop  are  innocent,  hav- 


ing no  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  correspondence  directed  to 
their  care. 

"  I  am  informed  that  directions  for  making  bombs  were  recently 
sent  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  India." 


THE  POOREST  OF  THE  GREAT  POWERS 

J  A  TAX  is  tc  be  reckoned  the  poorest  of  the  Great  Powers, 
according  to  the  statistics  given  in  the  French  official  organ 
Bulletin  E-Conomique  (Paris).  The  situation  of  the  country  is  at 
present  exceedingly  critical  with  regard  to  financial  matters,  pri- 
vate and  public.  This  springs  from  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
taxpayer  is  already  crusht  by  heavy  imposts,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  squeeze  anything  more  out  of  him.  The  Bulletin  calculates 
that  the  expenses  estimated  in  the  budget  for  1907-8  amount  to 
$  j  1  8,  100,000,  i.e.,  a  little  over  $6  per  capita  of  the  inhabitants. 
To  quote  the  words  of  this  important  tinanc  .  'authority: 

"  As  the  population  comprizes  a  large  proportion  of  women,  in- 
fants, and  old  men,  who  contribute  nothing  to  the  revenue,  and  the 
average  family  consists  of  five  individuals,  we  estimate  that  every 
head  of  a  household  pays  an  annual  tax  of  $32.  Now  the  average 
annual  income  of  Japanese  families  is  $155.  Thus  their  annual 
contribution  to  the  revenue  is  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  their  in- 
come. Now  the  most  eminent  economists  maintain  that  any  sys- 
tem of  imposts  which  exacts  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  income 
is  exorbitant  and  excessive." 

The  writer  gives  the  following  table  indicating  the  income  per 
capita,  the  taxation  per  capita,  and  the  proportion  between  them 
among  the  Great  Powers  : 


X.\  I  IONS. 


Japan 

England  

France 

German; .... 

Italy 

Austria. . . . 
United  States 


Income 
per  Capita. 


$31 
186 
161 
147 

II 
227 


Taxation 
per  Capita. 


$6 
17 
19 
10 

\l 

7 


I   Percentage  of 
Income  Taken. 


20 

9 
12 

8 
20 
20 

3 


The  Bulletin  concludes  in  substance  as  follows  : 

As  in  Japan  the  average  wage  for  labor  is  three  cents  an  hour,  we 
can  easily  conceive  the  utter  poverty  of  the  Japanese  people.  As 
the  limit  of  taxation  has  been  reached,  new  loans  must  be  floated. 
Without  the  money  furnished  by  Kngland  and  the  United  States. 
Japan  would  never  have  carried  on  her  recent  war  with  Russia. 
Put  whether  it  be  peace  or  war,  Japan  can  not  maintain  her  present 
Army  and  Navy  without  borrowing.  Where  will  she  find  a  lender  ? 
Perhaps  at  Berlin  by  paying  a  usurious  interest.  Yet  even  the 
financial  resources  of  Germany  are  limited,  and  usurious  interest 
means  a  terrible  burden  to  a  country  which  is  one  of  the  poor- 
est in  the  whole  world. —  Translation  made  for  The  LITERARY 
Digest. 


A  French  lady  named  Dido  was  promised  by  Michel  Africanus  .  s 
much  land  in  Morocco  ih  she  could  enclose  with  a  cowskin, 


**            n  k 

Six 

^ 

These  enabled  hei  to  em  lose  the  whole  territory,  so  that 


Which  the  cunning  lady  straightway  cut  into  thongs. 


When  simple  Michel  awoke  he  found  there  was  not  a  hand's  breadth 
left  foi  him.  -  Lttstige Blastter  (Berlin). 

REVISED    MYTHOD  >GY    (H-    AKKRA. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


IGNORANCE  OF  NATURE'S  WAYS 

'  p*HAT  the  average  hoy  or  girl— and  indeed  the  average  man— 
-*-  is  in  surprizing  ignorance  of  the  simplest  physical  processes 
and  facts  of  every-day  life,  and  that  the  prevailing  mode  of  teach- 
ing is  largely  responsible,  is  charged  by  Willard  Pyle,  of  the  Morris 
High  School,  New  York  City,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  New  York  Physics  Club  and  printed 
in  School  Science  and  Mathematics  (Chicago, 
June).  The  reason  is,  he  believes,  that  most  of 
our  high-school  teachers  are  pursuing  the  mis- 
taken course  of  laying  stress  on  the  abstract  or 
mathematical  side  of  physics  and  mechanics, 
while  neglecting  the  practical  applications  and 
illustrations.  He  emphasizes  his  conviction 
that  the  most  effective,  interesting,  and  profit- 
able way  of  getting  a  high-school  boy  or  girl  to 
comprehend  the  significance  of  a  physical  law 
or  principle  is  by  studying  the  illustrations 
and  applications  of  it  in  things  more  or  less 
familiar.     Says  Mr.  Pyle  : 

"  Our  pupils  come  to  us  with  a  surprizingly 
vague  understanding  of  natural  laws  even  tho 
qualitatively  exprest.  What  few  definite  no- 
tions they  have  about  physical  phenomena  are 
often  most  erroneous.  They  all  think  that 
smoke  settles  on  a  humid  day  because  the 
atmosphere  is  heavy,  that  the  chimney  draws 
air  from  the  kitchen  into  the  stove  to  make  the 
draft,  that  an  engine  does  work,  that  bodies  in 
motion  come  to  rest  of  themselves,  that  a  horse 
pulls  harder  upon  the  wagon  in  drawing  it  than 
the  wagon  pulls  upon  the  horse,  that  a  body 
floats  because  it  is  lighter  than  the  liquid  or 
gas  it  floats  in,  that  dew  falls,  that  steam  is  visible,  that  ice  is 
never  colder  than  the  freezing-point,  that  water  boils  because  the 
heat  continually  drives  air  out  of  it,  that  a  perpetual-motion  ma- 
chine is  a  most  reasonable  thing,  that  ice  k  ;eps  a  refrigerator  cold 
because  the  ice  itself  is  cold,  the  melting  of  it  being  a  most  unfortu- 
nate thing,  that  opening  a  door  in  winter  lets  in  the  cold,  etc.,  etc. 
There  seems  no  limit  to  it  when  we  study  these  third-year  boys  and 
girls  well  enough  to  appreciate  their  actual  state  of  knowledge. 
They  are  without  exaggeration  almost  as  ignorant  of  the  true  nature 
of  common  physical  phenomena  as  the  Irish  servant  who  in  the 
morning  opened  the  shutters  to  let  out  the  dark." 

What  is  the  matter  ?  It  is,  according  to  Mr.  Pyle,  that  we  are 
"misplacing  the  emphasis  "  which  should  be  laid  more  upon  t lie 
illustrations  and  applications,  and  less  upon  pure  science,  exact 
relations,  and  physical  constants.     He  goes  on  : 

"  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  best-trained  minds  in  this 
country  to-day  are  the  men  who  have  been  graduated  from  our  en- 
gineering schools  and  schools  of  applied  science  ;  they  are  no  longer 
the  classical  men.  .  .  .  We  are  influenced  too  much  by  the  colleges, 
and  we  are  doing  too  little  to  make  physics  of  practical  value  to  the 
great  majority  who  will  never  go  to  college.  ...  It  is  a  disgrace, 
for  instance,  the  way  we  slight  electricity.  Considering  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  it  deserves  twice  the  time  at  least.  Year  after 
year  pupils  come  to  us  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  electrical 
applications,  only  to  quit  physics  sorely  disappointed.  Physics  as 
taught  to-day  is  a  fine  example  of  a  subject  taking  precedence 
over  the  claims  of  pupils." 

The  modern  pupil,  Mr.  Pyle  says,  tho  he  may  be  able  readily  to 
solve  mathematical  problems  in  physics,  finds  it  impossible  to  tell 
why  an  elevator  cable  pulls  more  than  the  weight  of  the  car  and 
occupants  while  gaining  velocity  going  up,  and  less  than  the  weight 
of  the  car  and  occupants  while  gaining  velocity  going  down  ;  or 
why  a  falling  body  on  striking  the  earth  exerts  a  pressure  in  ex- 
cess of  that  due  to  its  weight.     This,  he  says,  is  because  the  stu- 


PROF.    WILLARD   PYLE, 

Who  thinks  our  teachers  neglect  the 
most  important  aspect  of  the  natural 
sciences. 


dent  has  no  real,  vital,  permanent  understanding  of  the  relation  of 
force,  mass,  and  acceleration.  He  was  taught  in  a  way  to  delight 
the  college  professor,  but  he  "largely  missed  the  idea."  Passing 
on  to  another  illustration,  the  writer  says  : 

"  I  maintain  that  it  is  more  valuable  from  the  standpoint  of  in- 
telligent citizenship  for  the  average  boy  and  girl  in  our  high  schools 
to  understand  refraction  of  light  in  a  qualitative 
way,  and  be  able  to  explain  the  rainbow,  its 
circular  shape,  and  the  order  of  its  colors,  the 
illuminating  of  dark  basements  by  pavements 
composed  of  glass  prisms,  the  use  of  lenses  for 
near  sight  and  old  sight,  the  accommodation  of 
the  lens  of  the  eye,  and  the  common  optical  in- 
struments than  it  is  to  be  able  to  do  such  things 
as  define  index  of  refraction,  describe  a  method 
of  determining  it,  and  tell  where  errors  are 
most  likely  to  creep  in. 

"It  is  more  important,  for  instance,  that  we 
teach  expansion  and  contraction  of  gases  in  a 
qualitative  way,  and  the  applications  of  it  in 
convection  (drafts,  methods  of  ventilating  a 
room,  sea-breeze,  trade-winds,  etc.,  together 
with  a  thorough  study  of  the  why  and  where- 
fore of  the  principal  features  of  some  direct 
or  indirect  method  of  heating  a  home  or  school- 
building)  than  it  is  to  determine  the  coefficient 
of  cubical  expansion  of  gas  and  then  solve  prob- 
lems involving  the  absolute  zero.  J  do  not  ad- 
vocate technical  or  engineering  p'  sics,  but 
rather  a  study  of  those  common  applications 
that  illustrate  best  the  principles  we  are  at- 
tempting to  teach.  What  could  be  more  inter- 
esting and  valuable  than  a  careful  study  of  the 
whole  process  of  manufacturing  the  rectangular 
slabs  of  ice  that  we  all  see  everywhere  about 
us  in  the  city  ?  .  .  .  We  deliberately  slight  that, 
however,  while  capillary  tubes  and  floating 
needles  are  made  prominent. 

"Nothing  should  be  retained  in  the  physics  course  solely  on  the 
ground  of  mental  discipline.  If  a  topic  is  of  no  practical  use  or 
of  small  practical  use,  and  at  the  same  time  does  not  furnish  in- 
formation  that  an  intelligent  citizen  should  possess,  let  us  cut  it 
entirely  out  of  our  teaching." 


THE  PREHISTORIC  CULTURE-CENTER  OF  EUROPE— That 
in  prehistoric  time,  as  in  early  historic  time,  Europe  was  indebted 
for  her  culture  to  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  that  the  culture  ex- 
tended from  the  ^Egean  as  a  center,  undergoing  more  and  more 
change  as  it  spread,  is  asserted  in  the  recent  Danish  work  on  "  Pre- 
historic Europe"  by  Sophus  Midler.  Says  a  reviewer  in  Xature 
(London,  April  23)  : 

"  Dr.  Midler  likens  Southeast  Europe,  in  its  relation  to  the  rest 
of  Europe,  to  a  town  in  its  relation  to  the  surrounding  country. 
Just  as  the  habits  and  culture  ot  a  town  slowly  spread  to  the  rural 
districts,  where  they  persist  and  not  infrequently  attain  a  greater 
development  than  was  known  in  the  town,  so  did  the  culture  of 
Greece  gradually  extend  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  While  on  this 
analogy  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  another  feature — sometimes  the 
country  misses  a  step  in  the  development  of  culture  ;  for  instance, 
in  many  districts  the  lamp  has  been  directly  superseded  by  elec- 
tricity without  the  intermediate  use  of >  gas ;  so  in  the  north  of 
Europe  the  bronze  age  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  neolithic, 
whereas  in  the  south  of  Europe  a  copper  age  intervened." 

To  establish  his  argument  the  author  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
different  phases  of  culture  appeared  earlier  in  the  South  than  in 
the  North.  The  evidence  upon  which  he  grounds  his  theory  is  ob- 
tained from  art  objects,  polished  stone  weapons,  articles  of  bronze 
and  copper,  pottery,  particularly  that  exhibiting  decorative  designs, 
grain,  domesticated  animals,  and  the  architecture  of  the  graves. 
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HOW   TO  PREVENT  LOSS  OF  LIFE 

A   I  [<  >ST  of  valuable  lives  are  lost  each  year  through  clearly  pre- 
ntable  accidents.     Yet  while  a  hundred  deaths  in  a  single 

sensational  tire  or  wreck   thrill   the  (-(immunity   with   horror,   this 
much  larger  loss,  taking  place  throughout  the  land  by  ones,  twos, 
and  threes,  attracts  Jittle  attention,  and  proposals  for  lessening  it 
seem  to  arouse  no  interest.      It  is  to  impress  upon  the  public   the 
importance  of  the  prevention  of  accidents  that  a  Museum  of  Satetv 
devices  has  been  organized  in  New  York,  on  the  plan  of  the  simi 
lar  institutions  now  existing  and  doing  valuable  work   in  several 
European  cities.     Early  in  the  present  year  an  exhibition  of  such 
devices  was  held  in  the  American  .Museum  of  Natural  History, 
and  this   is   described  by  Herbert  T.  Wade  in  The   Engineering 
Magazine  (New  York,  June).     Says  Mr.  Wade: 

"  In  its  general  character  the  exhibition  was  a  collection  of  de- 
vices, models,  photographs,  and  charts,  obtained  from  manufac- 
turers, inventors,  foreign  museums  of  safety-devices,  boards  of 
health,  casualty  companies,  and  students  of  industrial  conditions, 
the  whole  possessing  a  reasonably  comprehensive  character  and 
showing  what  is  being  done  in  various  countries  to  improve 
industrial  and  sanitary  conditions 

"  Perhaps  more  impressive  were  the  photographs  of  the  scenes 
of  various  accidents,  which  plainly  showed  that  many  of  them  could 
be  prevented  by  the  use 
of  the  simplest  precau- 
tions. Then  there  were 
the  silent  witnesses  in  the 
form  of  plates  from  de- 
fective boilers,  portions 
of  failed  gear  or  fly- 
wheels, broken  blocks 
and  hooks,  each  with  the 
sad  story  of  death  and 
accident  which  suitable 
forethought  and  inspec- 
tion would  have  obviated. 

"Many  of  the  various 
safety-devices  and  pro- 
tected machines  were  in 
operation  during  the  ex- 
hibition, and,  where  full- 
size  machines  were  not 
available  or  feasible,  nu- 
merous models  or  photo- 
graphs were  shown.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  exhibition 
was  its  diversity,  extend- 
ing as  it  did  from  auto- 
matic-launching lifeboats 

to  protected  elevator-shafts  and  circular  saws.  Indeed  some  of  the 
simpler  devices  really  aroused  more  enthusiasm  than  the  compli- 
cated models,  as  their  application  was  so  simple  and  obvious.   .  .  . 
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A   (ON  MM  Ni  \l.    EXAMPLE    FOR   COMPARISON. 
The    Museum  of  Security  at   Berlin. 

"Outside  of  transportation  it  is  quite  probable  that  fire  claims 
the  largest  number  of  victims  of  any  single  cause  of  accidental 
death  in  the  United  States,  and  in  an  exhibition  of  safety-devices 
the  various  means  of  saving  life  in  case  of  fire  naturally  ap- 
pear prominently,  varying 
from  the  life-net  to  the 
fire-extinguisher  carried 
on  the  automobile.  The 
various  portable  fire-es- 
capes once  made  of  ma- 
nila  rope  now  appear  with 
chains  or  wire  rope  and 
broad  metal  treads  for 
the  special  advantage  of 
women.  The  usefulness 
of  portable  tire-apparatus 
is  emphasized  at  the  ex- 
hibition, as  a  convenient 
local  extinguisher  is  often 
sufficient  to  quench  what 
might  prove  a  blaze  oi 
large  dimensions.  .  .  . 
With  these  are  shown 
various  forms  of  ther- 
mostats that  immediate- 
ly give  an  alarm  of  a 
dangerous     temperature, 
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The  fire-extinguishing  and  fire-proofing  ex 

is  the  safety  door  and   the   railway  signaling 
middle  distance. 


Iiibits  are  in  the   foreground.     Nest  to  the  right 
ipparatus.    The  boat-launching  device  is  in  the 
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"  The  great  lesson  for 
the  American  public  to 
learn  is  that  fires  are 
preventable,  but  that  the  only  emancipation  can  come  by  fire- 
proof construction.  Indeed,  the  loss  of  life  and  property  involved 
in  great  conflagrations  can  be  obviated  by  the  more  general  use  of 
concrete  and  tire-brick,  which,  with  the  increasing  prices  of  wood, 
is  now  available  even  for  the  simplest  buildings  and  dwellings. 
In  order  to  illustrate  the  desirability  of  such  tire-proof  construction 
for  buildings  designed  for  workingmen,  several  apartments  thus 
built  were  shown  at  the  exhibition,  made  of  hollow  fire-brick,  re- 
enforced  with  T-bars  laid  between  the  courses,  and  it  was  explained 
that  they  possest  the  advantage  of  being  much  cooler  in  summer 
and  warmer  in  winter  than  the  usual  type  of  dwelling." 

Another  type  of  pi  event. ible  accidents  is  that  due  to  carelessness 
on  the  railway  or  trolley  road.  The  safety-devices  exhibited  here 
included  warning  signals  for  grade-crossings,  automatic  block-sig- 
nals, automatic  couplings,  now  so  generally  used,  and  improved 
spikes  lor  track.  Life-saving  devices  for  the  coast  life-service  also 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  exhibit.      Savs  Mr.  Wade: 

"A  very  interesting  exhibit  is  a  model  mine,  shown  by  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company  ;  here  the  wood  timbering  has  been  replaced 
bj  stc-l  ,i.s  is  now  demanded  by  the  best  modern  practise,  on  the 
score  o!  s.iletx  on  .iccount  of  its  greater  strength,  for  its  ease  of 
.ipplic.il  ion.  .mil   lor  the  increased  economy  with  the  present   high 
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prices  of  wood.  Likewise  the  miners'  lamps — dating  back  to 
Humphry  Davy,  but  to-day  none  the  less  essential  net  only  for 
illumination  but  for  the  detection  of  mine  gases  are  seen  in  im- 
proved form.  One  of  the  most  readily  prevented  classes  of  acci- 
dents are  those  supplied  by  such  machine-tools  as  presses,  punches, 
jointers,  shapers,  and  circular  saws,  where  even  skilled  workmen 
are  not  exempt  from  danger  of  losing  fingers  or  hands.  But  safety- 
devices  covering  or  protecting  the  saws  and  knives  can  be  applied 
to  these  machines  without  impairing  their  efficiency,  and  there  are 
shown  in  operation,  at 
the  exhibition,  guards  of 
the  Jones  Safety  Device 
Company  which  most 
effectively  protect  the 
wood-worker.  Then  there 
is  a  die-punch  where  not 
only  is  the  hand  ot  the 
operator  protected,  but 
the  work  is  automatically 
removed  from  under  the 
die.  Likewise  a  circular 
saw  where  the  blade  is 
guarded  and  the  wood  is 
secured  against  striking 
back  at  the  operator, 
while  a  protected  jointer 
is  shown  with  a  jointed 
handle  which  is  an  impor- 
tant element  of  safety. 
A  series  of  electrical 
and  mechanical  hoists 
as  shown  by  the  Yale 
&  Towne  Manufacturing 
Company     appeared     as 

safety-devices 

"Cleaning  the  windows 
of   a  high  office-building 

involves  considerable  danger  unless  the  cleaner  has  a  suitable 
safety-belt  to  protect  him  in  case  of  his  falling.  These  belts  must 
be  fastened  to  bolts  so  secured  in  the  walls  or  window-casing  as  to 
be  absolutely  firm.  Several  forms  of  such  bolts  to  which  the 
belt  is  fastened  were  shown,  available  for  either  brick  walls  or 
wooden  window-frames.  The  safety  clothes-line,  which  prevents 
another  form  of  window  danger,  also  figured  in  the  exhibition." 


otirtesy  of    '*  Cassier's  Magazine,"  New  York. 
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Controlled  by  sound-waves. 


SIGNALING  AND  CONTROL  BY  SOUND- 
WAVES 

A  SYSTEM  of  what  is  called  "submarine  wireless  telegraphy  " 
is  described  by  Robert  G.  Skerrett  in  Cassier's  Magazine 
(New  York,  June).  The  term  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  the  word 
"  wireless  "  being  now  almost  universally  used  to  describe  apparatus 
using  electric  waves,  altho  of  course  limitation  to  this  use  is  arbi- 
trary. The  devices  described  in  the  article  are  the  inventions  of 
John  Gardner,  an  English  engineer,  and  depend  on  ordinary  sound- 
waves transmitted  through  water.  These  waves  are  used,  how- 
ever, not  for  signaling  by  means  of  the  resulting  sound,  but  for 
producing  effects  of  various  kinds  through  electrical  agencies 
affected  by  vibration  set  up  by  the  waves.  This  use  of  sound- 
waves was  suggested  to  Mr.  Gardner,  we  are  told,  while  he  was 
unsuccessfully  experimenting  with  a  form  of  wireless  control  using 
electric  waves.  By  employing  musical  notes  of  a  definite  pitch,  to 
which  his  receiving  instruments  are  tuned,  he  insures  immunity 
from  interference,  since  his  instrument  "hears  "  only  one  tone  and 
is  "  deaf  "  to  all  others.     Says  the  writer  : 

"At  the  sound-receiving  station  the  essential  apparatus  consists 
of  a  vibrator  sufficiently  sensitive  to  respond  to  the  faintest  impulse 
of  the  proper  sound-waves.  This  vibrator  or  resonator,  whichever 
one  chooses  to  call  it,  is  fundamentally  a  strip  of  very  thin  metallic 
tape  so  attached  to  the  inside  of  a  vessel's  bottom  plating  that  it 
may  receive  readily  all  the  vibrations  imparted  to  that  portion  of 
the  ship's  skin  exposed  to  the  submarine  sound-waves.  In  this 
manner  the  tape  vibrates  sympathetically  to  all  the  impulses  reach- 


ing the  craft's  submerged  plating:  but,  being  tuned  to  a  definite 
note-,  the  required  magnitude  or  amplification  of  these. responsive 
vibrations  takes  place  only  upon  the  arrival  of  the  right  tone, 
at  which  time  the  tape  starts  the  electrical  action  upon  which 
depend  all  further  effects  at  the  receiving-station. 

"The  movements  of  the  steel  tape  are  so  small,  even  at  the  re- 
quired amplification,  that  no  change  is  perceptible  under  a  strong 
magnifying-glass  ;  and  where  one  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  is  con- 
sidered a  line  adjustment  for  telegraphic  relays,  still,  in  the  case 

of  the  Gardner  instru- 
ment, a  still  more  ex- 
quisite adjustment  is 
necessary  to  regulate  the 
carbon  contacts  of  the 
microphone,  which  regu- 
lates the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  electric 
circuit.  To  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  such  mi- 
nute movements,  none 
of  the  usual  methods  for 
adjusting  contacts  being- 
suitable,  a  carbon-pencil 
microphone  is  mounted 
upon  the  resonant  tape. 
This  microphone  consists 
of  two  carbon  contacts, 
the  upper  and  larger  car- 
bon pencil  being  of  such 
weight  and  dimensions 
that  it  will  vibrate  in  uni- 
son with  the  tape  upon 
the  arrival  of  any  note 
not  corresponding  to  the 
natural  period  to  which 
the  vibrator  is  tuned, 
but  which  will  remain 
relatively  stationary,  as  compared  with  the  tape,  when  the  latter 
is  vibrated  responsively  to  the  proper  note,  at  which-  time  con- 
tact between  the  two  carbons  is  imperfect,  thereby  increasing 
their  electrical  resistance  and  reducing  the  amount  of  current  which 
can  pass  through  them.  This  is  the  key  of  the  whole  operation. 
As  Mr.  Gardner  better  expresses  it  : 

"'With  silence,  or  with  an  unsuitable  note,  the  pressure  of  the 
pencil  is.  therefore,  constant ;  but  upon  the  arrival  of  a  sound  in 
agreement  with  the  pitch  of  the  vibrator,  amplification  follows, 
and  the  intimacy  of  contact  between  pencil  and  vibrator  is 
diminished."  " 

Mr.  Gardner  has  devised  not  only  these  "single-tone"  instru- 
ments, but  also  a  "three-tone  instrument,"  which  requires  the  sim- 
ultaneous sounding  of  all  three  notes  to  secure  the  release  of  the 
lelay  tongue  before  the  desired  operation  which  follows  can  take 
place.      Says  Mr.  Skerrett  : 

"  This  multi-note  form  of  the  apparatus  would  be  especially 
valuable  in  naval  or  military  operations,  where  the  prime  aim  is 
secrecy  and  the  prevention  of  'interference  '  on  the  part  of  an  ene- 
my. These  several  strips  or  resonators  can  be  tuned  to  any  one  of 
a  large  range  of  possible  tonic  combinations,  and  these  changes 
can  be  effected  rapidly  and  in  a  manner  to  deceive  the  foe. 

"  As  an  aid  to  navigation,  one  of  these  receiving  resonators  would 
be  placed  below  the  water-line  and  on  each  side  of  the  vessel's 
bow,  and,  by  introducing  an  electrical  resistance,  a  dial  would  be 
arranged  so  as  to  show  on  which  side  the  disturbance  or  sound 
was  greatest,  and  thus  indicate  automatically  and  visually  the  direc- 
tion of  the  signal's  source.  Again,  when  the  index  ceased  to  reg- 
ister, the  observer  would  know  that  the  ship  had  passed  beyond 
the  warning  zone. 

"By  the  adoption  of  a  telegraphic  recording-instrument  and  the 
use  of  a  dot-and-dash  code,  it  would  be  possible  to  transmit  sig- 
nals by  this  wireless  method  and  to  have  a  record  of  them,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  mistaken  interpretation.  In  this  way  a 
surface  vessel  could  keep  in  touch  with  submarines  lying  entirely 
submerged,  and  in  this  particular  a  distinct  advance  would  be 
gained  over  the  present  use  of  aerial  wireless  as  now  adopted  in 
some  of  the  foreign  services  for  this  purpose. 

"  This   system   has   already   been   adapted   to   the  control  of  a 
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wireless  submarine,  and  in  his  laboratory  Mr.  Gardner  has  a  model 
representing  the  various  movements  involved  in  propelling  and 
steering  such  a  craft  and  also  the  expulsion  oi  a  torpedo.     Thesi 

functions  are  controlled  by  the  voice,  and  when  the  orders  ar< 
n  in  the  proper  tone  the  apparatus  responds  with  uncanny 
promptness  to  these  commands.  A  further  use  oJ  the  system  is 
that  oi  possibl)  controlling  the  detonation  of  submarine  mines, 
the  various  groups  being  made  responsive  to  certain  musical  notes 
or  succession  oJ  note-.  This  not  only  adds  to  the  passiveness  oi 
the  mine  in  the  presence  of  friendly  vessels,  but  it  makes  it  more 
deadly  certain  in  the  presence  of  a  foe,  while  simplifying  the  whole 
installation  by  doing  away  with  much  of  the  expense  and  the  com 
plications  associated  with  the  usual  mine-cables  and  their  trouble- 
some and  uncertain  connections.  Further,  tins  system  of  sound- 
control  can  be  adapted  to  the  turning  on  and  off  of  tin-  lights  in 
gas  illuminated  channel-buoys,  and  there  is  an  endless  list  of  pos- 
sible uses  to  which  this  invention  may  be  put.  The  scope  of  its 
application  is  limited  only  by  the  range  of  sound  of  the  directive 
signal  generator,  but  Mr.  Gardner  has  in  mind  a  very  powerful 
sounding  apparatus  by  which  he  expects  to  exercise  control  over 
a  distance  of  many  miles,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why   he  should  not  succeed  in  this  important  development." 


"We  should  beware  of  an  excess  of  imagination;  we  must  not 
expect  to  see  in  Paris  what  is  going  on  in  Marseilles,  for  instance. 
The  experiments  that  will  be  made  will  have  to  do,  doubtless,  with 
only  short  distances  and  will  recjuire  special  efforts;  here,  as  with 
aviation,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  modest  beginnings.  Successive 
improvements,  patient  and  minute,  will  assure  ultimate  success. 


VISION  AT  A  DISTANCE 

EVER  since  it  was  discovered,  many  years  ago,  that  selenium 
was  electric  illy  sensitive  to  light,  its  resistance  to  a  current 
varying  with  the  degree  of  its  illumination,  physicists  have  been 
trying  to  utilize  this  property  in  the  transmission  of  visual  images 
to  distant  points.  Despite  frequent  triumphant  announcements  in 
the  daily  press,  this  problem  has  not  yet  been  solved,  tho  the  easier 
one  of  the  transmission  of  photographs  has  been  worked  out  with 


tRMBNGAUD  S    DEVIC1     POR    LONG-D1STANCI    VISION, 

some  degi  ce  oi  success,     A  new  apparatus  devised  by  Armengaud, 
a  French  experimenter,  seems  a  step  in  advance.     It  is  thus  de 
scribed  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  May  23)  by  A.  Troller.     Says  this 

w  1  i  1  ■ 


ARRANOh.MhN  I     KOK    MOVING    AI'EKTURt. 

"  Let  us  remember  that,  on  paper,  the  problem  of  vision  at  a  dis- 
tance by  electricity  has  long  been  solved.  In  1880  Mr.  Armen- 
gaud himself,  when  presenting  Bell's  photophone  to  the  French 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  noted  the  probable  use  of  selenium  in 
the  realization  of  electrical  vision  at  a  distance,  and  cited  [a  long 
list  of]  experimenters 

"An  object  impresses  the  eye  because  it  is  composed  of  juxta- 
posed lighted  and  shaded  parts.  We  may  form  with  selenium  a 
sort  of  artificial  retina,  sensitive  to  alternations  of  light  and  shade. 
It  will  translate  these  into  variations  of  current-intensity  in  an 
electric  circuit  that  plays  the  part  of  optic  nerve. 

"At  the  other  end  of  the  wire  we  may  reconstitute  the  corre- 
sponding luminous  sensations  and  arrange  them  in  the  same  geo- 
metrical order  as  in  the  original  object,  employing  the  processes 
already  used  by  Korn  and  Belin  in  their  experiments  in  phototel- 
egraphy . 

"  Hut  this  is  not  yet  enough  to  assure  direct  vision  at  a  distance  ; 
the  luminous  sensations  that  cause  us  to  see  an  object  are  simul- 
taneous, while  those  that  an  electric  wire  can  transmit  are  neces- 
sarily successive.  How  shall  we  obtain  the  original  simultaneity 
at  the  receiving-station?  We  have  but  one  means— as  the  persist- 
1  -in  e  of  impressions  on  the  retina  is  ,'„  second,  we  must  present 
to  the  sensitive  selenium  element  each  point  of  the  object  so  rapid- 
ly that  in  r\y  second  the  entire  object  has  been  thus  presented.  .  .  . 
This  necessarj  rapidity  in  the  exploration  of  the  object  at  the  trans- 
mitting-post  and  in  its  reconstitution  at  the  receiving-post  is  an 
obstacle  that  has  hitherto  remained  insurmountable. 

"This  is  the  present  point  of  attack  of  Armengaud.  following  on 
the  ingenious  but  unfruitful  work  of  Weiller  in  1889,  Dussaud  in 
1898,  and  Coblyn  in  1902.  I  lis  method  is  inspired  by  the  cine- 
matograph and  depends  on  tin-  ingenious  mechanism  by  which  the 
bands  of  film  are  rapidly  unrolled.  It  is  well  known  that,  owing  to 
the  methods  in  use  in  this  apparatus,  images  are  successively  pre- 
sented with  the  duration  ot  the  original,  so  as  to  produce  the 
illusion  of  mo\ ement. 

'Mi.  Armengaud  first  throws  on  the  ground  glass  of  a  camera  a 
teal  image  <>t  the  object.  Then  this  image,  by  means  of  the  cine- 
matographic movement  that  he  has  happily  adapted,  is  cut  succes- 
sive! v  into  small  squares  whose  light  is  directed  upon  the  selenium 
<nt  during  a  finite  traction  ot  time,  which  is  always  the  same. 
The  variation  produced  in  the  electric  current  will  thus  depend 
only  on  the  luminous  intensity  of  the  tiny  square  cut  out  of  the 
screen  and  not  at  all  ol  the  duration  of  its  action  on  the  selenium 
cell.  This  is  an  essential  point.  The  displacement  of  the  little 
square  aperture  is  so  rapid  that  the  whole  image  is  traversed  by  it 
mi  less  than   ,*„  second." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  method  oi  forming  this  aperture  and  caus- 
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ing  it  to  sweep  rapidly  and  regularly  over  all  parts  of  the  image  is 
the  essential  part  of  Armengaud's  apparatus.  The  diagram  shows 
how  the  result  is  obtained,  namely,  by  the  movement  at  right 
angles  of  two  cinematograph  hands  having  long  rectangular  slits. 
whose  intersection  forms  the  little  square  (o).  It  may  easily  be 
shown  that  the  bands  may  be  so  moved  that  this  aperture  will 
travel  regularly  over  the  whole  image,  the  sole  condition  being 
that  the  slits  on  the  vertical  baud  shall  be  spiced  at  intervals 
slightly  less  than  the  height  (/..)/>  of  the  image.  The  speed of  the 
horizontal  band  must  be  greater  than  that  of  the  vertical.  Says 
the  writer : 

"With  an  image  19  millimeters  [ -,  inch]  in  height  and  25  milli- 
meters [1  inch]  wide,  decomposed  into  130  tiny  squares  of  1.9 
millimeters  [,'_,  inch]  side,  the  vertical  band  should  move  at  the  rate 
of  25  centimeters  [10  inchesj  a  second,  and  the  horizontal  band  at 
twice  that  rate.  .  .  .  But,  it  will  be  said,  the  action  of  one  of  these 
little  luminous  elements  on  the  selenium  cell  will  be  extremely 
short.  Now  the  'laziness'  of  selenium  is  well  known  :  it  does  not 
return  to  its  original  condition  as  soon  as  the  luminous  effect  has 
disappeared  ;  the  action  of  divers  points  of  the  image  will  thus  be 
superposed  in  an  annoying  way.  This  difficulty  has  been  foreseen. 
Instead  of  a  single  cell,  a  series  of  them  is  used,  arranged  on  the 
faces  of  c  regular  prism  turning  on  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
light-rays.  Each  element  will  be  presented  successively  to  the 
pencil  of  rays,  and  the  motion  of  the  prism  will  be  so  regulated 
that  each  element,  after  being  imprest,  will  have,  before  being  put 
into  service  again,  a  rest  sufficiently  long  to  restore  it  to  its  normal 
state." 

To  rebuild  the  image  at  the  receiving-station  the  device  used  by 
Belin  and  others  in  the  transmission  of  photographs  is  used.  This 
has  already  been  described  in  these  columns.  Armengaud's  in- 
genious machine  has  been  built  in  a  French  machine-shop,  and  it 
will  soon  be  possible  to  say  whether  it  has  solved  the  problem  of 
distance-vision,  or  is  only  a  paper  solution,  like  the  others. — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SCOTCH  HAIR  AND  SCOTCH  EYES 

SOME  interesting  facts  have  been  brought  out  by  what  is  called 
a  "pigmentation  survey  "  of  Scotland,  described  in  The  Jour- 
nal of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute  by  two  Scotch  anthro- 
pologists, Messrs.  Gray  and  Tocher.  This  is  simply  an  examina- 
tion of  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes  among  the  school-children  of 
Scotland.  Says  a  contributor  to  Nature  (London,  May  21), 
describing  the  results  : 

"  In  the  first  place  the  percentage  (24.9)  of  Scotch  boys  with  fair 
hair  is  unexpectedly  low.  The  obvious  inference  is  that  the  pure 
Norse  or  English  element  in  the  population  is  by  no  means  pre- 
dominant, and  that  there  is  a  dark  or  brunette  element  at  least 
equal,  and  probably  greater.  The  highest  density  of  fair  hair  is 
to  be  found  in  the  great  river-valleys  opening  on  the  German  Ocean 
and  in  the  Western  Isles.  In  the  former  case  this  probably  points 
to  invasions  of  a  blond  race  into  those  regions.  Similarly,  the 
higher  percentage  of  fair  hair  in  the  Spey  valley  and  in  the  West- 
ern Isles  implies  inroads  of  the  vikings  or  Norsemen.  It  is  per- 
haps pushing  the  evidence  too  far  when  the  writers  suggest  that 
the  high  percentage  of  fair-haired  girls  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Dunfermline  is  due  to  the  train  of  blonde  damsels  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  accompanied  the  Saxon  princess  Margaret,  who 
about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  became  Queen  of  Malcolm 
Canmore." 

The  survey,  we  are  told,  appears  to  corroborate  the  conclusions 
of  Dr.  Shrubsall  in  regard  to. London  slum  districts,  that  the  per- 
centage of  fair-haired  people ,  in  industrial  towns  is  very  low. 
Owing  to  alien  invasion  or  the  influence  of  environment  or  to  some 
unknown  cause,  in  towns  like  Glasgow  and  Dundee  the  conditions 
are  specially  unfavorable  to  the  survival  of  blond  men,  while  the 
reverse  is  the  case  with  women.  Another  important  conclusion  is 
that  improvements  in  communication  do  not,  as  might  be  expected, 
tend  to  homogeneity  of  type;  on  the  contrary,  owing  perhaps  to 


some  obscure  influence  of  environment,  all  such  improvements  ap- 
parently tend  to  make  the  race  more  heterogeneous.  To  quote 
further : 

"The  part  of  the  country  in  which  dark  hair  specially  prevails 
isthe extreme  West.  'If. 'write  the  authors  oi  the  memoir,  'we as- 
sume, for  reasons  given  above,  that  the  pigmentation  oi  girls  rep- 
resents more  nearly  the  pre-Norse  inhabitants,  this  native  type  has 
crowded  into  the  isle  of  Skye  and  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  main- 
land. If  the  Dalriadic  Scots,  who  invaded  Argyllshire  in  the  tilth 
century,  were  a  dark  race,  and  the  invaders  who  settled  there  were 
men  only,  that  would  account  for  the  darkest  region  in  the  boys' 
map  being  in  Argyllshire.  The  Hebrides  have  been  so  much 
affected  by  the  viking  and  Noise  invasions  from  Scandinavia 
which  have  passed  round  the  coast  of  Scotland  that  they  have  a 
much  smaller  percentage  of  dark  type  than  the  islands  and  main- 
land lying  farther  east.  The  isle  of  Lewis  has  a  higher  percentage 
of  dark  girls  than  boys,  indicating  the  presence  of  a  pre-Norse 
dark  native  population.  The  southwest  corner  of  Scotland  in 
both  the  boys'  and  girls'  map  is  darker  than  the  average  :  and 
since,  in  historical  times,  the  Diets  inhabited  this  region,  this 
evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Picts  were  a  dark  race.' ' 

Such  wide-reaching  conclusions  the  reviewer  thinks,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  knowledge,  are  obviously  premature,  and  he  believes 
that  the  authors  lay  too  much  stress  upon  pigmentation  as  a  test 
of  race.  Hut  the  results  of  this  investigation  are  sufficiently  in- 
structive, he  says,  to  justify  the  demand  for  a  national  anthropo- 
metrical  survey. 


AIR  AS  AN  ELECTRICAL  CONDUCTOR— The  seemingly  er- 
ratic behavior  of  air  when  employed  as  a  conductor  of  electricity. 
says  The  Electrical  Review  (New  York),  in  a  notice  of  a  recent 
London  lecture  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  puzzling  electrical  phenomena,  but  it  is  now  believed  to  be 
fully  explained  by  the  presence  of  radium  emanation,  which  causes 
the  air  to  act  as  a  conductor.     The  writer  goes  on  : 

"Another  interesting  question  is  to  explain  how  the  earth  man 
ages  to  maintain  its  negative  charge  if  it  is  surrounded  by  a  con- 
ducting atmosphere.  The  .  .  .  negative  charge  should  be  iK-utra. 
ized  rapidly  by  the  positive  electricity  of  the  air.  The  fact  that 
this  neutralization  is  going  on  continuously  has  been  established 
by  C.  T.  R.  Wilson,  who  found  that  the  rate  of  neutralization  is 
sufficient  to  discharge  the  earth  in  an  hour  if  the  negative  charge- 
were  not  being  continuously  given  back  to  the  earth.  How  this 
is  clone  has  not  yet  been  explained,  but  Dr.  Thomson  thinks  that 
rain  plays  a  large  part  in  it,  if  it  is  not,  in  fact,  the  sole  agent. 
Drops  of  water  form  more  easily  on  negatively  charged  particles. 
Rain  may  be  thought  of,  then,  as  forming  on  the  negatively  charged 
dust  particles,  and  as  it  falls  to  the  earth  it  not  only  clears  the  air, 
but  restores  to  the  earth  its  negative  charge." 


STEEL  BELTING  FOR  MACHINERY— The  use  of  steel  bands 
to  take  the  place  of  leather  belting  for  the  transmission  of  power 
is  stated  by  Consul  Frank  S.  Hannah,  of  Magdeburg,  to  have 
proved  practicable  after  repeated  tests  by  a  firm  in  Charlottenburg. 
Its  advantages  are  given  as  follows  in  The  Jhiily  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports  (Washington.  May  1)  : 

"The  points  of  superiority  claimed  for  this  new  method  for  the 
transmission  of  power  are  the  following  :  On  account  of  its  solidity 
a  much  narrower  band  can  be  used,  one-sixth  of  the  width  of  the 
usual  leather  band  being  sufficient  :  as  a  result  of  this  the  steel 
band  is  not  so  heavy  as  the  usual  leather  band,  and,  as  it  can  be 
very  tightly  adjusted,  the  distance  between  the  engine  and  the 
machine  is  not  a  matter  of  importance,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
leather  belting,  where  the  transmission  of  power  is  dependent  upon 
the  weight  of  the  hanging  belt  :  by  a  unique  contact,  the  slipping 
is  much  reduced,  experiments  having  shown  that  this  does  not  ex- 
ceed one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.  Careful  and  repeated  experiments 
have  shown  that  the  entire  loss  of  power  is  very  small,  and  as  far 
as  can  be  ascertained  will  not  exceed  1  per  cent.  Further,  owing 
to  the  lightness  of  weight  of  the  steel  belting,  it  is  claimed,  the 
influence  of  the  centrifugal  force  is  not  so  great  and  allows  of  a 
much  increased  velocity." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


FOR  UNITED  METHODISM  IN  AMERICA 

THE  religious  press  are  showing  considerable  interest  in  an 
important  step  looking  toward  Methodist  church  union. 
taken  at  the  recent  Methodist  Episcopal  General  Conference  at 
Baltimore.  The  Methodist  Protestants,  who  had  alreadj  entei 
into  a  tentative  union  last  year  with  the  Congregationalists  and 
United  Brethren,  received  an  invitation  from  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copalians "for  the  renewal  of  organic  fellowship  with  them  as  the 
beginning  of  a  movement  for  a  united  and  common  Methodism  in 
America."  Consequently  the  Methodist  Protestants  "deemed  ii 
inadvisable"  to  accept  the  invitation  from  the  Congregationalists 
to  attempt  to  revise  the  ".Act  of  I  nion  "  adopted  by  representatives 
of  the  three  denominations  above  mentioned  at  their  Chicago  meet- 
ing in  March,  1907.  Instead  of  this  they  "responded  heartily  to 
the  proposal  of  the  Methodist  Church,  'ready  to  go  as  far  and  as 
rapidly  in  consummating  a  universal  Methodism  as  the  interests 
and  integrity  of  our  own  denomination  will  permit.1 '  According 
to  the  further  report  of  the  matter  in  /"//(•  Christian  Wok  and 
Evangelist  (New  York),  this  body  "appointed  a  commission  of 


vide  Christian  Advocate,  the  official  organ  of  the  Southern  Church. 
This  writer,  after  commenting  on  the  dilatory  methods  of  the 
Northern  General  Conference  in  dispatching  less  important  busi- 
ness with  the  consequent  necessity  of  slighting  important  matters 
at  the  close,  looks  askance  at  the  enlargement  of  that  body  with 
the  inevitable  increase  of  its  unwieldiness.     We  read  : 

"To  a  representative  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
the  first  thought  and  the  uppermost  thought  is  always,  What  of  the 
relations  between  these  two  great  bodies,  once  one  body  and  still 
more  closely  knit  together  than  perhaps  any  other  two  churches  in 
the  world  ?  Well,  if  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Kpiscopal  Church  is  already  too  big,  and  that  on  a  basis  of  greatly 
reduced  representation,  how  could  our  people  expect  any  proper 
recognition  in  the  one  lawmaking  body  which  would  result  from 
a  union  of  the  two  unless  there  were  some  radical  change  in  the 
present  mode  of  its  organization  ?  And  if  the  General  Conference 
of  one  church  is  already  too  big.  what  could  be  said  of  the  body 
resulting  from  the  union  of  the  two  churches  ? 

"  This  is  a  serious  matter — more  serious  than  it  seems.  Other 
ecclesiastical  bodies  that  have,  like  Methodism,  a  closely  knit  con- 
nectional  organization,  distribute  the   legislative    responsibility; 
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nine  to  meet  with  a  like  commission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  of  other 
Methodist  churches  in  this  country,  to  promote  and  complete  as 
far  as  may  be  possible  the  reunion  of  Methodists  in  America,  this 
commission  to  meet  with  alike  commission  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church  with  the  view  of  promoting  organic  union  with  them,  and 
of  enlisting  them  in  the  movement."  The  attitude  of  the  Meth- 
odist Protestants  was  communicated  to  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal 
Conferenc*  by  the  Rev.  T.  II.  Lewis,  president  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Protestants.  He  spoke  in  these 
words  • 

"The  Methodist   Protestant  Church  lias  been    looking  to  you  lor 

inspiration  in  many  of  the  great  things  a  church  lias  to  do.  Like 
the  child  trying  to  put  its  feet  in  the  footprints  of  the  lather  before 

hi  in,  we  ha\  e  been  toiling  after  you  until  the  enormous  strides  \  on 

are  making  in  all  great  ( Ihristian  enterpi  ises  tin  eaten  us  w  ith  heart 
failure  in  the  effort  to  keep  up  with  you.     Hut  we  have  flattered 

ourselves  hitherto  that,  alt  ho  you  were  larger  and  richer  and 
Stronger  than  we  could  ever  become,  we  mighl  still  rival  you  in 
brotherly  love.  And  now  you  have  vanquished  US  at  one  stroke. 
My  reading  of  ecclesiastical  histoiv  dins  not  supply  me  with 
another  instance  ol  such  hearty  and  magnanimous  reversal  of  de- 
cisions a  century  old." 

The  question  of   union  between    the  Methodist   churches.   North 
and  South,  is  treated  less  enthusiastically  by  a  writer  in  the  Nash- 


Kpiscopal  Methodism  concentrates  it  in  a  single  lawmaking  body, 
meeting  once  in  four  years.  Should  that  body,  by  its  size  or  for 
other  reason,  become  incapacitated  for  successful  legislation — a 
condition  of  things  already  more  than  a  mere  possibility  in  the 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church — then,  till  our  plan  ot  government  is 
changed,  we  have  no  remedy. 

"  Scarcely  a  man  whom  1  met  at  the  Conference  at  Baltimore 
failed  to  ask  me,  directly  or  indirectly,  what  I  thought  of  the  re- 
union of  the  two  churches.  Most  of  my  questioners  exprest  them- 
selves unhesitatingly  as  favoring  such  a  union.  I  meet  this  senti- 
ment wherever  1  go  among  the  ministers  and  members  of  the 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church.  I  believe  that  in  the  vast  majority 
ol  instances  it  is  an  exhibition  of  genuine,  Christian  brotherly  love. 
It  means  that  they  hold  nothing  against  us  and  wish  us  to  know  it. 
Mv  heart  honors  such  a  sentiment.      1  cherish  it  myself. 

"On  a  purely  sentimental  basis  1  have  absolutely  nothing  to  say 
nst  the  union  of  the  two  Methodisms.  On  the  contrary.  I  dis- 
tinctly favor  it.  But  it  is  my  opinion  that  not  only  such  practical 
difficulties  as  that  which  I  have  been  discussing,  but  others  that  are 
equally  serious  indicate  that  such  a  union  will  be  delayed  so  long 
that  some  vci  v  fundamental  readjustments  of  Methodist  economy 
will  l.e  required  in  order  safely  to  effect  it.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  Episcopal  Methodism  as  organized  a  hundred  years 
ago  Can  go  on  till  it  achieves  a  Church  of  three  million  or  so  of 
members  without  becoming  seriously  burdensome  to  itself.  Our 
own  Church  therefore  has  a  good  many  years  of  safe  expansion 
still  ahead  of  it.  We  can  afford  to  hold  to  our  machinery  sub- 
stantially as  it  is  and  to  follow  contentedly  our  separate  destiny. 
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It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  modern  conditions  are 
such  that  no  such  body  as  our  Church  can  any  longer  have  a 
'separate  destiny.'  " 


WHAT  BRAZIL  MIGHT  TEACH  FRANCE 

'  I  'HE  French  Government  has  been  accused  of  persecuting  the 
A  Church,  of  despoiling  her,  and  of  favoring  unbelief  and 
even  atheism.  The  Separation  Law  has  reduced  hundreds  of 
priests  to  beggary  and  closed  hundreds  of  schools  and  churches. 
Catholic  communities  have  been  driven  from  the  country  where 
they  were  once  cherished  and  revered.  Altho  in  the  old  Portu- 
guese colony  of  Brazil,  which  subsequently  became  an  independ- 
ent empire,  and  is  now  a  republic,  the  Catholic  Church  is  no 
longer  a  state  institution,  yet  its  rights  in  the  possession  of  prop- 
erty and  the  maintenance  of  its  churches  and  communities  are  not 
interfered  with.  Even  the  non-Catholic  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment sympathize  with  and  support  the  Catholic  tradition,  instead 
of  scouting  it,  or  depreciating  it  in  foreign  journals,  as  some  French 
statesmen  have  done  with  the  Church  of  St.  Louis.  Even  those 
who  are  profest  Positivists  honor  Catholicism.  These  are  the 
views  of   Mr.   H.-R.   Savary  as  presented  in  the  Correspondent 


the  Church,  and  was  not  a  s'gn  of  contempt  or  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  State.     Thus  we  read  : 

"The  Brazilian  episcopate  welcome^  the  Separation  Law  of 
1890  with  a  sigh  of  re';ef,  and  showed  every  readiness  to  trust  the 
Government.  Nor  was  this  confidence  misplaced.  Most  of  the 
military  and  political  heads  of  the  Republic  were  no  vulgar  anti- 
clericals.  Tho«e  of  them  who  openly  profest  Positivism  regarded 
the  Church  with  that  curious  spirit  of  consideration,  not  unmixt 
with  condescension,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Positivist  belief. 
They  showed  respect  for  the  ancient  glory,  the  boundless  serv- 
ices in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  admirable  organization  which 
have  been  such  vital  elements  in  the  Church's  survival,  in  spite  of 
the  storms  that  assail  her,  the  heresies,  schisms,  and  revolutions- 
through  which  she  has  passed." 

"  The  law  of  i.Sqo  in  fact  merely  proclaimed  unrestricted  freedom 
of  religious  belief;  freedom  of  churches  and  religious  commu- 
nities in  practise  and  discipline  ;  liberty  to  acquire,  retain,  and  ad- 
minister property  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  The  Govern- 
ment pledged  itself  to  continue  its  allowances  during  their  lifetime 
to  those  who  at  that  time  held  office  in  the  churches.  The  main 
feature  of  this  separation  was  the  freedom  of  worship  which  is  to 
this  day  restricted  in  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  case  of  non-Catho- 
lic bodies.     The  result  of  this  kindly  and  generous  treatment  of 
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CHOSEN    AT    THE   GENERAL  CONFERENCE    IN    BALTIMORE. 


(Paris).  He  remarks  that  there  are  three  classes  of  separation  be- 
tween Church  and  State  on  the  American  Continent.  In  the  United 
States  there  is  given  absolute  liberty  to  all  religious  denominations, 
without  any  legal  restriction  whatever.  In  Mexico  "the  liberty  of 
the  Church  is  proclaimed  as  a  principle,  but  actually  controlled 
by  special  legislation  animated  by  a  spirit  of  suspicion  and 
distrust." 

In  Brazil  this  "liberty  is  not  only  proclaimed  in  principle,  but 
guaranteed  in  a  practical  manner."  Of  the  liberty  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Church  this  writer  observes  : 

"By  comparing  the  Brazilian  system  with  that  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Mexico  it  is  easy  to  see  which  is  the  preferable  form 
of  Catholic  liberty.  The  Brazilian  system  is  undoubtedly  best 
calculated  to  promote  social  tranquillity  and  general  civilization  in 
a  Catholic  country  which  has  neither  to  fear  the  conflict  of  multiple 
sects  as  in  the  United  States  nor  the  vicissitudes  of  civil  discord 
as  in  Mexico." 

The  religious  peace  which  reigns  in  Brazil,  we  are  told,  came 
originally  from  the  way  in  which  the  Separation  was  brought 
about.  This  way  was  neither  "arbitrary  "  nor  "violent  "as  in  the 
case  of  France.  "The  Brazilians  take  a  pride  in  the  religious 
peace  which  reigns  and  honor  the  founders  of  the  Republic  as  the 
originators  of  it."  These  statesmen  gave  up  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing oishops  and  parochial    incumbents.     This  was  welcomed  by 


the  religious  question  between  Church  and  State  in  Brazil  is  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Savary,  who  seems  all  the  time  to  have  his  eye  on 
France  and  the  cynical  irreligiosity  of  Clemenceau  and  the  time- 
serving apathy  of  Faliieres  : 

"  It  is  thus  that  the  Church  has  found  prosperity  and  the  State 
tranquillity  in  Brazil.  The  Brazilians  are  to  be  sincerely  felici- 
tated on  these  points.  To  what  are  they  indebted  for  these  con- 
ditions ?  Undoubtedly  to  the  generosity,  the  tact,  the  wisdom  of 
their  statesmen.  The  Church  has  been  enabled  easily  to  accept  a 
loyal  liberty  offered  to  her  by  men  who,  whether  friends,  adver- 
saries, or  indifferentists,  recognized  the  great  role  she  plays  in  the 
general  civilization  of  the  world.  It  would  have  been  only  too 
easy  in  proclaiming  libertv  of  public  worship  to  have  taken  back 
in  detail  what  had  been  given  in  bulk,  to  impose  a  certain  regime 
of  cultural  associations,  to  multiply  regulations,  in  a  word,  to  keep 
the  Church  dependent  on  the  State  at  the  very  moment  that  Church 
and  State  were  announced  to  be  separated.  This  would  have  been 
all  the  easier  because  the  State  was  not  bound  by  any  anterior 
Concordat  [such  as  the  Government  of  France  was  bound  by,  yet 
so  abruptly  repudiated]. 

"The  State  of  Brazil  broke  no  contract  in  suppressing  the  Bud- 
get of  Public  Worship.  .  .  .  This  short  episode  teaches  a  most 
remarkable  lesson.  It  would  be  regrettable  if  this  lesson  should 
be  without  result,  and  this  South-American  country,  the  latest 
to  adopt  a  republican  government,  should  find  none  to  follow 
its  example  in  this  particular." — Translation  7nade  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 
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DISCRIMINATION   AGAINST  NEGROES 

'p\V<  )  religious  organs  of  the  colored  race  call  attention  to  what 
*■       they  claim  as  discrimination  against   the  blacks  in  church 
icils.     One  oi  these,  The  Christian  Index  (Jackson,  Tenn.), 
that  no  negro  bishop  was  elected  at  the  recent  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church.     In  another.  The 
National  Baptist  Union  (Nashville),  Nannie  II.  Burroughs  pro- 
3    igainst  the  color  line   being    drawn  at  the    International  Sun- 
da) -school    Convention  to    be   held    this   month  in    Louisville.  Ky. 
"Negro  delegates,"  she  asserts,  "will  be  '  colonized  '  on  the  first 
floor,  and  negro  visitors  will  he  sent  to  the  roost."     Such  proceed- 
ings are  evidently  foreign  to  the  practises  of   Louisville,  as  the 
writer  of  this  article  goes  on  to  point  out.     Thus  : 

"Last  year,  when  the  Greater  Louisville  Exposition  was  held, 
black  and  white  Kentuckians  went  night  alter  night  and  day  after 
day  to  see  the  products  of  Kentucky's  soil  and  brain,  on  exhibition 
in  the  armory.  When  the  National  Tuberculosis  Society  held 
their  meeting  here  during  the  past  winter  the  color  line  was  not 
drawn.  All  were  invited,  all  were  courteously  treated,  and  all 
wen  benefited.  These  were  secular  movements  in  which  the  best 
citizens  were  interested  and  the  masses  attended,  and  yet  there 
was  no  clash  and  not  an  unpleasant  incident." 

Why  does  the  Convention  bid  for  negro  membership,  this  writer 
ask^.  if  it  intends  "to  snub  them  and  publicly  embarrass  them  by 
telling  people  that  they  are  inferior"?  Negroes  will  not  be  present 
at  the  Convention,  asserts  the  writer,  "because  they  are  averse  to 
paying  their  money  to  come  all  the  way  to  Louisville  to  be  'Jim- 
Crowed  '  by  a  Christian  organization  that  holds  up  the  Bible 
in  theory  and  tramples  upon  it  when  it  comes  to  applying  its 
doctrine."     Further : 

"The  negroes  of  Louisville  will  be  conspicuous  for  theirabsence 
from  the  meeting  of  the  International  Sunday-school  Convention. 
Kentucky  is  noted  for  her  thoroughbreds,  and  the  negroes  here 
who  would  attend  a  meeting  of  this  kind  would  not  condescend  to 
do  so  unless  they  were  treated  decently.  The  sooner  the  inter- 
national and  'interracial  '  organizations  of  this  country  practise 
what  they  preach  and  live  up  to  their  constitutions  the  better  it 
will  be  for  all  concerned.  You  may  pass  the  word  down  the  line 
that  the  negro  is  now  at  the  place  where  he  must  be  treated  as  a 
man,  and  before  the  desirable-citizen  element  will  accept  anything 
less  at  the  hands  of  the  International  Sunday-school  Convention 
they  >\  ill  stay  in  the  catechism  taught  by  their  own  leaders  and 
those  friends  who  are  willing  to  treat  them  decently,  and  be  satis- 
fied with  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  rather  than  go  into  a  higher 
class,  where  they  are  not  really  wanted,  and  will  have  to  appear 
in  a  side-show  performance  and  sit  on  the  'roost.'' 

Concerning  the  repeated  failure  of  the  negro  contingent  to  elect 
a  bishop  of  their  race  in  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church,  The 
Christian  Index  writes  : 

"  Tin-  negro  constituents  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  have 

been  waiting  long,  and  we  might  say  with  the  patience  of  Job,  to 
get  a  full-fledged  negro  bishop  coordinate  with  the  white  bishops 
of  that  Church.  President  John  Wesley  E.  Bowen,  oi  ('.amnion 
School  Hi  Theology,  was  the  candidate  of  the  negro  delegates  for 
three  general  conferences.     In    [904  he  received  396  votes  for  the 

episcopacy.      This  vear   t  hey  decided   to  run  Dr.  M.  C.   B.   Mason. 

the  corresponding  secretary  oi  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society,  and 
who  is  more  widely  known,  believing  that  they  had  .1  winning  1 

didate.  as  a  combination  had  been  formed  between  the  negro 
deh-ates  and  the  Germans  to  have  a  bishop  of  their  own  race. 
Somehow,  the  Germans  won  out  by  the  aid  of  the  negro  votes. 
Dr.  Nuelsen,  oi  Berea  College,  was  elected.  So  the  Germans  got 
their  bishop,  while  the  colored  brother  is  again  left  out  in  the  cold. 
lie  has  been  lavishlj  complimented,  and  that  was  all  that  was  in- 
tended.     The  election  ol    a  negro  bishop  has  never  been  seriouslv 

considered  be  the  white  delegates.  They  have  again  and  again 
placated  the  colored  brother,  tickled  him  some  to  make  him  feel 
good.     The  negro  delegates  have  strenuously  prest  their  claims. 

but  all  in  vain.  A  w  ink  is  as  good  as  a  nod  to  a  blind  horse.  The 
on'-  rssenti.il  qualification  all  negro  aspirants  lor  the  bishopric 
lack,  and  that  is  a  white  skin,  with  parents  ol  pare  Anglo-Saxon 


blood.  Even  the  mixt  blood  negro  with  99  per  cent,  of  negro 
blood  is  found  wanting  in  the  episcopal  scales.  There  is  no 
ghost  of  a  chance  of  ever  electing  Drs.  Bowen  or  Mason  full- 
fledged  bishops  of  the  Methodist-Kpiscopal  Church.  To  even 
aspire  to  such  exalted  position  is  like  visiting  Mars  or  some  of  the 
distant  planets.  If  we  were  to  give  a  friendly  advice,  we  would 
advise  the  negro  aspirants  not  to  allow  their  names  to  be  presented 
unless  there  is  some  understanding  that  an  election  is  sure.  It 
verities  the  contention  that  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  has 
not  and  never  will  have  a  full-fledged  negro  bishop.  The  colored 
brother  is  given  a  general  office,  which  pays  well,  but  he  is  for- 
bidden to  eat  of  the  episcopal  tree,  which  stands  in  the  midst  of 
progress.  He  has  been  told  that  its  fruit  is  too  delicious  for  the 
tooth  of  the  colored  brethren." 


MISCONCEPTIONS  ABOUT  ARRESTED 
CHURCH  PROGRESS 

THE  statistical  proofs  of  the  "arrested  progress  "  of  New  York 
churches  which  we  quoted  last  week  from  a  recent  sermon 
of  Dr.  Aked  are  declared  by  other  observers  to  prove  too  much. 
Dr.  Aked  based  his  remarks  on  figures  furnished  by  a  magazine 
article  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  an  authority  which  The 
Homiletic  Review  (New  York)  calls  in  question.  "We  do  not  re- 
member to  have  read  a  more  ungracious  or  a  more  unreliable  utter- 
ance than  this  article,"  observes  this  periodical  in  its  editorial 
capacity.  The  statements  about  the  decline  of  the  Church  in  New 
York,  it  further  asserts,  "are  not  based  upon  anything  that  bears 
any  resemblance  to  the  facts."  The  editor  of  The  Homiletic  goes 
on  with  more  definite  statements  under  authority  of  the  figures  pub- 
lished in  Federation  (New  York,  April,  1906",  the  magazine  of  the 
New  York  Federation  of  Churches.  Mr.  Dixon's  statements  con- 
cerning three  denominations  applied  simply  to  the  borough  of 
Manhattan,  where  the  greatest  foreign  element  is  concentrated. 
The  "greater  city  "  shows  a  different  tale.     Thus  : 

"  In  the  territory  comprizing  (heater  New  York  the  Baptists  have 
not  48  churches,  but  113  (1905),  and  the  percentage  of  its  member- 
ship to  the  whole  population  is  .96  as  against  1.08  fifty  years  ago. 
That  is.  it  has  gained  almost  as  fast  as  the  population  for  a  period 
of  fifty  years,  this  notwithstanding  the  immense  influx  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jews.  The  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  in  that 
time  increased  sixfold  in  membership,  and  the  Methodists  almost 
threefold.     .All  the  Protestant  denominations  show  similar  gains." 

The  July  number  of  The  Homiletic  publishes  entire  the  table 
referred  to,  in  order  to  show  that  the  churches  of  New  York  exhibit 
"no  such  decadent  or  moribund  condition  of  things  as  Mr.  Dixon 
describes."  The  greatest  gain  is  shown  by  the  Lutheran  denomi- 
nation, which  in  fifty  years  increased  its  churches  in  Manhattan 
by  ;,o,  and  in  Greater  New  York  116.  The  Protestant-Episcopal 
Church  gained  27  in  Manhattan  and  93  in  the  greater  city.  The 
same  relative  increase  of  the  Baptists  was  16  and  69,  Methodists 
u  and  69,  Presbyterians  16  and  62.  The  Congregational  Church 
1.  1  1  in  Manhattan  and  gained  26  in  Greater  New  York.  Besides 
this  loss  of  the  Congregationalists,  the  Reformed  Dutch  lost  1  and 
the  United  Presbyterian  5  in  Manhattan;  the  latter  denomination 
remained  stationary  as  to  the  number  of  churches  in  Greater  New 
York,  while  the  Reformed  Dutch  gained  21.  The  Society  of 
Friends  lost  6  churches  in  Greater  New  York.  The  increase  of 
church-members  in  Manhattan  and  Greater  New  York  shows  the 
following  figures:  Lutheran.  14,291  and  45,706:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal. 14,040  and  75,388;  Baptists,  10,202  and  28,718;  Methodists, 
3,389  and  27,799;  Presbyterians,  14,536  and  34,010;  Congrega- 
tionalists, 1,170  and  17. 106. 

The  tables  show  "that  Protestantism  in  (beater  New  York  has 
not  quite  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  for  fifty  years, 
falling  from  (1.07  to  8.04  per  cent,  in  that  time.  But  if  the  Roman- 
Catholic  communicants  be  added  (who  show  an  increase  from  12.2 
percent,  to  _".  1  percent.),  the  gain  in  fifty  years  would  oe  from 
21.27  per  cent,  to  34.8  pei  cent,  ol  the  population." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


WHAT  AMUSES  NEW  YORK 

A  "STRICTLY  unemotional"  estimate  of  the  kind  of  dramatic 
•^*-  entertainment  New  York  wants  lias  been  attempted  in  the 
New  York  Times.  The  estimate  is  based  on  an  examination  of 
the  statistics  of  the  past  season's  "runs  "  ;  not  upon  "critical  "  ap- 
proval. Upon  such  a  basis,  then,  there  are  nine  leading  successes, 
six  of  which  are  plays  and  three  musical  comedies.  This  propor- 
tion might  be  modified  if  all  had  started  neck  and  neck.  "The 
Merry  Widow,"  "  The  Girl  Behind  the  Counter,"  "  The  Thief,"  and 
"The  Witching  Hour"  have  all  run  over  200  performances, 
it  is  said;  and  "The  Soul  Kiss,"  "Girls,"  "The  Servant  in  the 
House,"  "Father  and  the  Boys,"  and  "Paid  in  Full"  have  been 
pronounced  successes,  "tho  the  four  last-named  dramatic  offerings 
began  their  metropolitan  careers  late  in  the  year,  and  therefore 
do  not  show  exceptionally  high  records." 

The  optimist  who  may  find  here  an  argument  that  public  taste 
is  improving  as  shown  in  its  preference  for  drama  over  musical 
comedy  is  told,  however,  that  the  musical  comedies  drew  more 
people  and  more  money  than  the  plays.  We  are  offered  as  a  basis 
for  estimates  the  following  figures  that  give  rise  to  some  curious 
reflections  : 

"  Including  the  melodrama  and  repertoire  houses,  but  excluding 
burlesque  houses  and  vaudeville  theaters,  there  have  been  nearly 
500  different  performances  offered  in  New-York  theaters  this  sea- 
son. There  have  been  225  new  plays  of  all  classes,  including 
musical  entertainments.  The  season  before  there  were  234  ;  a  year 
earlier  there  were  216,  and  yet  a  year  earlier  there  were  224.  The 
regularity  of  this  average  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  things  in 
the  business.  Of  the  225  new  plays  offered  during  the  past  season, 
118  have  been  offered  in  recognized  producing  houses;  61  have 
been  presented  in 'combination  *  houses;  21  in  stock-houses,  and 
25  by  dramatic  schools  in  their  public  performances." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  some  particulars  : 

"Among  the  productions  of  the  season  'The  Thief,'  at  the 
Lyceum,  and  'The  Girl  Behind  the  Counter,'  at  the  Herald  Square 
Theater,  are  up  to  the  present  practically  tied  for  first  place,  both 
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—Gordon  Ross  in  the  New  York  Times. 

with  totals  of  about  280  performances.  'The  Merry  Widow,'  which 
opened  in  New  York  later  in  the  season,  already  has  266  perform- 
ances to  its  credit,  and,  during  its  all-summer  run  at  the  New  Am- 
sterdam, will  readily  distance  all  competitors,  including  the  two 
pieces  given  first  place  in  this  summary,  both  of  which  have  now 


closed  their  New-York  engagements.  'The  Witching  Hour.'  at 
the  Hackett,  has  already  been  seen  236  times,  and  is  to  continue 
indefinitely.  Had  it  opened  simultaneously  with 'The  Thief  its 
record  might  have  been  equally  great. 

"  The  plays  and  musical  comedies  which  have  been  seen  more 
than  100  times  and  less  than 
200  times  in  New  York  since 
t lie  middle  of  May  a  year  ago 
are  'Classmates,'  'Fascinating 
Flora.'  'The  Gay  White  Way,' 
'A  Grand  Army  Man,'  Otis 
Skinner  in  'The  Honor  of  the 
Family,'  'A  Knight  for  a  Day,' 
'The  Merry  Widow  Bur- 
lesque,' 'Miss  Hook  of  Hol- 
land,' 'My  Wife,'  'Paid  in 
Full,'  'Polly  of  the  Circus,' 
The  Round-up,'  'The  Soul 
Kiss,'  'The  Talk  of  New 
York,'  'The  Top  o'  th* 
World,'  'A  Waltz  Dream,' 
'The  Warrens  of  Virginia,' 
'When  Knights  Were  Bold," 
'The  Yankee  Tourist,'  and 
'Nearly  a  Hero.' 

"  Plays  and  musical  come- 
dies which  now  have  records 
of  from  50  to  1 00  performances 
are  'The  Bad  Boy  and  His 
Teddy  Bears,'  'Bandanna 
Land,'  'The  Comet,'  'The 
Dairymaids,'  'Father  and  the 
Boys,'  'The  Follies  of  1907,' 
'Girls,'  'Her  Sister,'  'Hip! 
Hip  !  Hooray  !"The  Hoyden,' 
'The  Jesters,'  'Lonesome 
Town,'  'The  Maid  and  the 
Millionaire,'  'The  Master 
Builder,'  'Lord  Dundreary,' 
'The  Rejuvenation  of  Aunt 
Mary,'  'The  Rogers  Brothers 

in  Panama,'  'The  Servant  in  the  House,'  'Tom  Jones,"  and  'Twenty 
Days  in  the  Shade.'  Tho  some  of  the  plays  in  this  last  classifi- 
cation deserve  to  rank  as  genuine  successes,  several  others  do  not 
merit  such  consideration." 

Any  one  with  the  patience  to  examine  this  list  and  extend  the 
classification  still  further,  comments  the  writer,  will  discover  that 
t he  number  of  dramatic  and  musical  offerings  that  have  run  for 
over  fifty  performances  is  about  equally  divided.  "  From  these 
forty-five  productions  one  may  ascertain,  if  such  a  tiling  is  possible. 
the  taste  of  Broadway  theater-going  audiences."  But  as  to  the 
relative  numbers  of  people  concerned  in  this  exhibition  of  "taste" 
we  read  : 

""The  Girl  Behind  the  Counter'  was  performed  2S0  times  in  the 
Herald  Square  Theater,  which  seats  1.200  people  :  'The  Merry 
Widow'  has  been  offered  more  than  260  times  in  the  New  Amster- 
dam Theater,  which  seats  1,675  :  'The  Thief  '  was  offered  280  times 
in  the  Lyceum,  which  seats  900,  and  'The  Witching  Hour'  more 
than  230  times  in  the  Hackett,  which  seats  about  1,000.  That  is 
to  say,  if  these  four  entertainments  were  'playing  to  capacity." 
any  one  night  nearly  1,000  more  people  would  see  the  musical 
entertainments  than  would  see  the  dramas. 

"Of  the  twenty-three  productions  that  have  run  o\  er  100  per- 
formances in  New  York  this  season  thirteen  have  been  musical  and 
eleven  dramatic.  When  in  the  very  near  future  'Girls  '  and  "The 
Servant  in  the  House'  shall  both  have  passed  the  1  co-performance 
mark  the  division  will  be  precisely  equal.  Nevertheless,  owing  to 
differences  in  the  sizes  of  the  houses  and  their  'money  capacity'  as 
well  as  their  seating  capacity,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  50  per 
cent,  more  money  has  been  spent  this  year  at  the  notable  musical 
comedies  than  at  the  notable  dramatic  entertainments." 

One  "  singular  feature  of  the  year  "  is  declared  to  be  the  fact  that 


EUGENE    WALTER, 

Author  of    "  Paid  in    Full." 

The    single   new    successful     American 
dramatist  of  the  past  season. 
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"in  -  the  production  of  an  unusually  large  number  of  home- 

made dramas,  only  one  new  author  lias  come  into  prominence." 
Tli 

"The  hulk  of  the  successes  have  been  written  by  the  old  people. 
ustus  I  homas  wrote  'The  Witching  Hour,'  ( !lyde  Fitch  wrote 
'Girls,'  George  Ade, wrote  'Father  and  the  Boys.'  This  one  excep- 
tion is  Eugene  Walter,  author  of  'Paid  in  Full'  and 'The  Wolf.' 
II.-  is  a  young  man  who  has  Ion-'  Keen  trying  to  write  plays,  and 
has  at  last  'arrived.'  Two  foreign  dramatists  have  come  into 
local  prominence  Henri  Bernstein,  through  the  production  ol 
•The  Thief,'  and  Charles  Kami  Kennedy,  through  the  presentation 
of 'The  Servant  in  the  House.'  Only  two  successful  plays  have 
been  written  'by  women — '  Polly  of  the  Circus,' and 'The  Rejuve- 
nation of  Aunt  Mary."  the  first  being  a  genuine  success,  and  tin- 
second,  character  farce,  something  more  than  a  failure." 

Many  old  gods  were  largely  deserted.  Bernard  Shaw  was  in  al- 
most total  eclipse.  Shakespeare  was  produced  by  the  Italian 
Novell i,  by  Sothern,  and  by  Henry  Ludlovve.  The  first  and  last 
were  accounted  failures.  Ibsen  was  represented  in  "  The  Master 
Builder"  and  "  Kosmersholm."  "All  individual  honors  must  be 
conceded  to  Adeline  C.enee,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  dancers 
ever  seen  in  this  city." 


was.  Of  how  few  titles  can  one  say  that  they  are  secure,  final,  and 
satisfying  as  this  is?  Dickens's  exercise  of  mind  in  getting  titles 
is  well  shown  in  Forster's  biography,  and  he  was  not  on  the  whole 
\  i-i  \  successful." 


THE  BEST  ENGLISH  TITLE  —  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  who 
writes  a  column  in  'flu-  British  Weekly  (London)  over  the  signa- 
ture "A  Man  of  Kent,"  thinks  that  the  best  book-title  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  that  given  by  Ruskin  to  his  collection  of  letters, 
"Arrows  of  the  Chase."  Writers  of  captions  as  well  as  choosers 
of  titles  may  be  interested  to  learn  that  this  title,  given  the  palm, 
was  not  an  offhand  choice  of  Ruskin.     Dr.  Nicoll  writes  : 

"  I  am  not  surprized  to  find  from  the  new  Library  Edition  that 
this  title  was  not  hit  upon  easily.  A  friend  suggested  to  Ruskin 
'Public  Letters.'     Ruskin  replied  that  he  did  not  like  it,  and  that 


\>    \m.MUl\ss    MARCHING    IN  COPPICE'S    KUNHRAL-  TRAIN. 

In  this  group  are  Messrs.  de  S6gur,  Maurice  Barres,  Paul  Bourget,  Marcel  Donnay,  and  Arsene 

1  [oussaye. 


as  it  was  a  lovely  alternoon  he  was  going  for  a  walk,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  hoped  to  hit  upon  some  nioie  '  mellifluous  nomencla- 
ture.' The  suggestions  that  followed  the  walk  were 'Spare  Min- 
utes, '  •  spent  Shot,' and 'Surdis  Auribus.'  His  correspondent  in 
turn  suggested 'A  Quiver  ol  Arrows.' but  Ruskin  thought  this  a 
little  too  poetical.      The  author  then  suggested  'Totus  in  Ellis, 1 

'  I  [ere  and    There,'  and  'To  day.'       Ten  da\  s  later  he  recommended 

'Signals  on  the  old  Road.'    The  following  week  he  preferred  the 

title  'The  Faggot.'  Three  months  later  he  exclaimed,  'At  last  I 
have  got  it      "Arrows  ol  the  Chase,*"  and  'Arrows  of  the  Chase'  it 


COPPEE,  THE   VOICE  OF  PARIS 

FRANCOIS  COl'lT.K.  versatile  poet  and  prose-writer,  who 
died  recently  in  Paris,  is  spoken  of  as  the  exponent  of  that 
city.  Essentially  Parisian  in  his  sentimentality,  his  irony,  his  re- 
serve, and  the  gaiety  that  masked  his  tenderness  for  others  and 
sympathy  for  their  sufferings,  as  he  went  on  his  apparently  care- 
free  way,  Coppe'e  will  remain  in  history  the  poet  of  the  lowly  of 
Paris.  Belonging  to  the  people  by  birth  and  early  environment, 
he  never  ceased  to  be  one  of  them.  When,  in  1869,  all  the  salons 
of  Paris  were  thrown  open  to  the  famous  author  of  "  Le  Passant," 
and  he  suddenly  was  transported  from  the  most  modest  of  scenes 
to  the  most  luxurious,  he  did  not  forget  his  origin  nor  what  he 
owed  to  those  among  whom  he  had  grown  up.  The  modest  house 
in  which  the  illustrious  academician  died  testified  to  his  fidelity  to 
his  principles  in  this  regard.  No  one  practised  more  consistently 
than  he  the  precept  that  the  aristocrats  of  nature  contribute  most 
to  elevate  their  own  early  surroundings  by  remaining  in  them. 

In  I.c  Figaro  (Paris)  Andre  Beaunier  pays  tribute  to  the  genius 
of  Coppee,  and  points  out  the  complete  unity  of  his  career  as  man. 
patriot,  artist.  "At  once  sentimental  and  martial,  Coppee  was  a 
true  child  of  Paris,"  he  writes,  "loving  gaiety  and  jest,  with  a 
smile  often  trembling  on  the  verge  of  tears."     Further  : 

"  Of  all  the  poets  of  to-day,  Coppee  was  the  most  celebrated, 
the  most  popular,  the  one  whose  works  were  the  most  wide-spread. 
At  the  theater  his  success  was  great.  When  he  began  to  write  for 
the  newspapers,  he  attracted  an  immense  number  of  readers.  The 
reason  for  that  was  that  he  had  never  severed  the  bonds — as  others, 
from  pride,  mistakenly,  perhaps,  have  done — between  him  and  the 
common  people.  Faithful  to  his  origin,  faithful 
to  himself,  he  remained  faithful  to  the  traditions 
that  had  fcrmed  both  him  and  them.  The  talent 
with  which  he  had  been  endowed  did  not  separate 
him  from  the  men  of  his  time  and  country  ;  he  cel- 
ebrated them  in  song  so  well  that  he  was  heard 
with  true  sympathy. 

"The  astonishing  part  of  it  was  that  he  should 
have  been  a  Parnassian.  And  herein  lies  his  liter- 
ary originality  :  a  popular  writer,  in  the  main,  yet 
he  partook  of  the  most  cultured  estheticism.  It 
seldom  occurred  to  Parnassians  to  attract  num- 
bers. .  .  .  Coppe'e  did  not  imitate  their  disdain  of 
the  masses,  but  he  liked  their  careful  manner  of 
working.  .  .  .  The  other  Parnassians  devoted 
their  talent  to  celebrating  the  picturesque  marvels 
of  exotic  flora  and  fauna,  fables  of  antiquity  or  of 
far-distant  count  ties,  rarefied  feelings  of  souls  tor- 
mented by  metaphysics  or  adventurous  sciences. 
He.  wandering  through  the  faubourgs  rather  than 
the  labyrinths  of  ideology  or  history,  glorified  the 
humble  of  Paris  or  its  environs. 

"Coppe'e  will  be  known  to  posterity  as  the  poet 
of  the  lowly  of  Paris.  .  .  .  Certain  writers  of  the 
present  day  will  leave  a  more  imposing  or  more 
profound  work.  Not  one  will  be  more  character- 
istic, more  spontaneous,  more  sincere:  not  one 
will  give  in  his  books  a  franker  expression  of 
a  soul  that  is  known  to  us  well,  that  belongs  to 
us  entirely,  and  is  thai  of  a  brother.  He  was  not  a  'thinker.' 
Put  at  a  period  like  ours,  when  false  thinkers  swarm,  the  truth 
of  his  emotions  is  truly  delectable.  While  so  many  impostors 
aie  erecting  ideologies  of  falsehood,  his  keen  loyalty  of  senti- 
ment has  much  charm.  Let  us  bow  with  deference  to  him,  as  to 
od  man  and  a  conscientious  artist  who  has  never  denied  his 
natui al  ideal." 

Paul  Bourget,  in  I.c  Gaulois  (Paris),  dwells  upon  the  hidden 
warmth  of  his  heart,  the  honest\  and  sincerity  of  his  character,  the 
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conscientiousness  of  his  workmanship,  which  did  not  prevent  him 
from  going  straight  to  nature  for  inspiration,  and  finding  it  in  the 
homely  life  all  about  him.     He  says  : 

'"The  literary  activity  of  Coppee  was  great  and  inexhaustible. 
Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  it  was  unceasingly  re- 
newed. Like  all  original  artists,  he  had  a  most  characteristic 
style,  but  varied  it  applications  with  a  rarely  happy  effect.  He 
was,  for  instance,  an  elegist  in 'Le  Reliquaire' ;  .  .  .  in'Les  Recits 
Epiques  '  a  broad  and  powerful  painter  of  frescoes.  ...  At  the 
same  time  he  revealed  himself  the  miniature-painter  of  humble  life 
in  'Les  Humbles,'  and  above  all  in  the  'Promenades  et  Interieurs,' 
those  masterpieces  that  recall  the  fine,  clear,  distinctly  French 
touch  of  Chardin.  ...  As  a  dramatic  author  he  had  from  the  first, 
with  'Le  Passant,'  taken  rank  with  the  romantic  writers  inspired 
by  Shakespeare's  'As  You  Like  It.'  .  .  .  Turning,  rather  late,  to 
prose,  he  excelled  as  a  novelist.  Ardent  admirer  of  Balzac  and 
Dickens,  he  succeeded,  in  'L'idylle  Pendant  le  Siege,'  and  espe- 
cially in  'Toute  une  Jeunesse,'  in  uniting  the  realism  of  one  with  the 
humor  of  the  other,  while  ever  remaining  the  thoughtful  observer 
of  Parisian  life.  He  has  given  exquisite  little  pictures  of  it  in  his 
short  stories  : '  Contes  en  Prose, ' '  Vingts  Contes  Nouveaux, ' '  Contes 
Rapides,'  'Longues  et  Breves,'  abound  in  narratives  that  would 
have  been  as  celebrated  as  certain  ones  of  Merimee  or  de  Maupas- 
sant, if  Coppee  already  had  not  won  fame  of  another  sort.  When 
the  public  has  once  classified  one  of  its  favorites,  it  is  not  easy  for 
the  artist  to  obtain  recognition  for  anything  but  that  for  which  his 
label  calls.  .  .  Notwithstanding,  his  prose  was  delicious,  strong, 
full  of  color,  and  possest  of  the  fire  of  genius.  He  proved  that 
later,  when,  turning  journalist,  he  composed  the  chronicles,  in  four 
volumes,  under  the  title  of  'Mon  Franc  Parler.'  So  vivid  are  they 
in  the  contrasts  of  artless  emotion  and  cutting  irony,  of  exalted 
moods  and  sudden  outbursts  of  merriment,  of  imagination  and  ob- 
servation, that  they  seem  to  be  his  very  conversation." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  LESSER  STEVENSON 

PHERE  was  another  Stevenson  who  was,  it  appears,  both 
*-  "greater  and  less"  than  the  one  of  whom  everybody  has 
heard  everything.  The  much-beloved  "  R.  L.  S."  is  not  the  only 
one  who  shed  luster  upon  the  family  name.  Robert  Alan  Mow- 
bray Stevenson,  or  R.  A.  M.  S.,  as  his  friends  called  him,  was  that 
other ;  and  the  devotion  of  friends  and  the  almost  religious  family 
loyalty  of  R.  L.  S.  have  given  us  rumors  from  time  to  time,  of  his 
personal  charm,  his  brilliant  intellect,  and  his  rare  gifts  in  conver- 
sation. His  permanent  memorial  is  the  masterly  study  of  Velas- 
quez, critically  regarded  as  the  most  important  English  work  on 
this  Spanish  master.  In  the  June  Scribner's  the  American  painter, 
Mr.  Will  H.  Low,  pays  to  this  other  Stevenson  the  tribute  of  an 
affectionate  friend.  "His  mental  alertness,  his  opinions  based  on 
an  already  wide  experience  backed  by  a  store  of  acquired  knowl- 
edge which  no  other  one  of  us  possest,"  says  Mr.  Low,  "were  ex- 
prest  inimitably."  His  genius  for  talk  is  declared  greater  than 
any  Mr.  Low  has  ever  known,  greater  even  than  that  shown  by  his 
more  famous  cousin,  with  whom  he  is  compared  in  the  following 
lines.  Mr.  Low  first  knew  "  Bob  "  Stevenson  when  they  were  both 
students  at  the  atelier  of  Carolus-Duran  in  Paris,  and  reflects  for 
us  here  the  impressions  he  derived  at  that  time.  He  writes  thus 
of  Stevenson's  talk  : 

"It  began  on  a  plane  far  above  argument;  with  careless  gen- 
erosity granting  all  that  you  would  give  your  life  blood  to 
maintain,  and  then  by  twist  and  turn,  with  an  apparent  and  hon- 
est intent  not  to  dismiss  the  smallest  subject  before  every  phase 
of  it  was  carefully  examined,  your  premises  would  suddenly  give 
way  and  the  principles  of  years  would  lie  in  ruins  at  your  feet  : 
while  guided  by  his  skilful  hand,  you  soared  the  blue  empyrean  of 
speculative  thought.  From  our  accepted  point  of  view,  that  to 
our  human  ant-hill  each  insect  must  add  his  grain  of  sand  as  an 
excuse  for  existence,  it  is  regrettable  that  no  one,  of  the  many  who 
have  listened  spellbound  to  this  rare  genius,  can  adequately  record 
enough  of  his  conversation  to  prove  the  work — I  use  the  word 
advisedly — which  this    man  did    in  the    world.     The  gift  of  his 


cousin,  the  well-loved  R.  L.  S..  was  both  greater  and  less.  His 
talk,  shorn  of  much  of  its  exuberance,  comprest  to  solidity,  and 
in  the  process  becoming  tangible,  lives  for  us  on  the  printed  page. 
He  had  the  more  common  endowment  of  the  artist,  a  joy  in  his 
craft,  the  ne<  essity  of  basing  on  a  lump  of  clay  the  chiseled  work 
of  art.  In  this  he  was  of  the  company  of  writers,  sculptors,  and 
painters,  the  perfect  fruit  of  civilization,  if  you  will,  but  of  this 
earth  earthy,  capable  of  classification  and  ordered  comparison, 
and.  in  a  world  where  beauty  is  use,  greater  by  far  than  the  gift  of 
the  less  definable  cousin.  Bob  was  akin  to  music  :  the  art  which, 
reproducing  nothing,   based    on   naught    that   is   tangible,   is   yet 


COPPliE  IN    HIS  LIBRARY. 

He  has  had  an  immense  following  because  he  "  never  severed  the 
bonds — as   others,    from   pride,    mistakenly,   perhaps,  have   done 
between  him  and  the  common  people.'- 

capable  of  awakening  chords  untouched  by  painting,  sculpture,  or 
literature.  In  an  imaginary  republic  of  Art  and  Letters  he  would 
have  found  a  place  where  his  gift  of  stimulating  sympathetic  in- 
telligences would  have  given  him  a  position  among  the  most  use- 
ful of  its  citizens.  For  what  might  have  seemed  his  cheerful  pessi- 
mism to  a  superficial  view  had,  in  reality,  nothing  of  the  doctrine 
of  cui  bono,  which  is  the  base  of  pessimism.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  never  known  a  spirit  more  appreciative  and  helpfully  judi- 
cious than  his,  and  numbers  of  men,  borne  down  far  more  than  he 
in  the  despair  of  doing  aught  that  will  command  success,  yet 
painfully  toiling  to  add  their  mite  to  the  world's  accretion,  know 
deep  in  their  hearts  how  much  they  owe  to  his  wise  counsel  and 
discriminating  encouragement  in  giving  them  hope  for  renewed 
effort.  In  the  earlier  years  of  their  inseparable  intimacy,  the  elder 
of  the  cousins  was  of  incalculable  help  to  the  younger,  as  R.  L.  S. 
loyally  proclaimed  on  all  occasions." 

R.  A.  M.  Stevenson — "Bob,"  as  his  friends  called  him — belongs 
to  the  cla^s  of  men  who  "live  again  in  minds  made  better  by  their 
presence."  Like  Arthur  Hallam  and  John  Sterling  and  Clarence 
King,  their  own  achievement  bulks  small  in  comparison  with  the 
amount  of  influence  that  is  credited  t)  them.  His  failure  as  a 
painter  turned  him  into  the  field  of  criticism,  where  his  work 
showed  the  same  brilliance  that  characterized  his  talk.  Even  in 
painting,  however,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  catch  the  new  spirit, 
for  Mr.  Low  declares  that  his  "studies  "  had  "something  of  the 
novelty  of  composition  and  brilliancy  of  color  which  only  became 
the  property  of  the  modern  painter  at  the  first  comprehensive  ex- 
hibition of  the  impressionists  two  years  later."  Mr.  Low  speaks 
further  of  his  painting  : 

"  In  writing  of  Bob  I  am  speaking  of  an  unsuccessful  painter, 
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who  after  years  of  discouragement,  even  from  those  who  would 
have  better  liked  to  praise,  virtually  relinquished  the  brush  and  all 
unwillingly  took  up  the  pen.  I  can  not  pretend  to  have  followed 
his  work,  lor  during  the  period  ol  his  struggle  we  were  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  consequently  1  only  knew  of  his  ultimate 
trial  and  his  failure  by  report.  Assiduity  in  these  early  days  was 
absent  from  his  effort,  the  spectacle  of  the  world  then,  as  later. 
holding  first  possession  of  his  nature;  and  intermittence  of  effort 
is  .is  great  an  enemy  as  the  painter,  young  or  old.  can  encounter. 
But  this  alone  is  not  enough  to  explain  my  friend's  failure  as  a 
painter;  tor  many  as  idle  as  he  have,  through  encouragement,  ac- 
quired industry.  It  must  he  remembered  that  painting  at  that 
time,  at  least  in  France,  was  singularly  oblivious  of  the  charm  of 
color.  Efficiency  in  drawing,  often  larking  in  style  but  aiming  at 
veracity,  and  a  close  attention  to  values,  as  the  qualities  of  light 
.\nd  dark  resident  in  each  and  every  tone  (not  light  and  shade. 
,  hiaro-oscuro,  which  is  an  entirely  different  thing)  are  technicallv 
known,  constituted  the  chief  equipment  of  the  painter.  Of  color. 
perse,  either  in  its  realistic  aspect  in  rendering  nature  or  in  its 
decorative  quality,  little  was  said,  even  by  Duran,  in  his  instruc- 
tion ;  and  in  the  production  of  the  time  the  same  lack  is  evident. 

enson's  gift  as  a  painter,  in  so  far  as  he  was  gifted,  was  in  the 
direction  of  color  ;  and  I  remember  certain  studies  where  it  seemed 
to  me  that  he  had  developed  the  latent  color  of  the  objects  repre- 
sented to  a  quite  remarkable  degree.  Work  much  later  of  his, 
which  I  have  seen,  had  these  same  qualities  over-emphasized  until 
they  became  the  defect  of  his  merit,  but  I  have  always  felt  that 
under  conditions  more  sympathetic  than  he  found  after  his  return 
to  England  something  would  have  resulted  from  this  quality; 
which  at  the  period  I  speak  of  few  of  his  comrades  shared  in  any 
considerable  degree." 


STARVING  AT  LETTERS 

A  FEW  years  ago  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  published  a  novel  called 
"The  Journal  of  Arthur  Stirling,"  purporting  to  record  the 
real  history  of  a  young  and  unsuccessful  literary  man  in  New 
York.  It  made  a  sensation,  but  was  critically  considered  a  biased 
\  iew  of  the  commercial  side  of  book-publishing.  The  self-consti- 
tuted genius  who  took  the  world  into  his  confidence,  after  confess- 
ing to  the  rebuffs  that  he  constantly  met  in  trying  to  dispose  of  his 
literary  work,  committed  suicide.  Arthur  Stirling  was  a  figure 
of  fiction,  but  a  man  who  seems  his  counterpart  has  just  addrest  a 
letter  to  The  American  Magazine  (July),  telling  of  his  discourage- 
ment as  a  short-story  writer.  "  If  measured  by  pecuniary  results." 
he  says,  "  I  suppose  I  must  admit  that  I  am  a  flat  failure  ;  if  regu- 
lated by  praise  I  am  a  success."  He  goes  on  with  a  picture  that 
lis  the  blackness  and  despair  of  some  phases  of  the  late  George 
( rissing's  life  : 

"All  my  life  has  been  passed  in  the  Underworld,  and  1  have 
tried  to  make  a  study  ol  its  different  inhabitants — thieves,  tramps. 
drug  users,  street-fakirs,  grafting  politicians,  etc.  All  of  my 
writings  concern  the  Underworld,  and  many  of  the  collection  are 
founded  on  my  own  experiences.  One  editor  says  I  have  'gone 
per  into  the  drug  question  than  any  other  writer  that  ever  lived, 

not  even  excepting  De  Quincey  or  Poe.' 

"My  lust  literary  work  was  a  slang  lexicon  and  a  dissertation  on 

the 'yegg' species  oi  vagrant  the  only  work  of  its  kind  ever  com- 
piled in  thit  country.      I  managed  to  sell  both    to  a   certain   news 

paper  for  $25,  barel)  sufficient  to  keep  a  real  litterateur  in  postage. 
About  that  time  I  also  sold  several  stories  to  a  magazine  in  Chi- 
cago; they  have  appeared,  but  the  article  and  lexicon  have  been 
held  back  all  this  time,  altho  it  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  I 
sold  them.  Last  summer  I  sold  two  stories  to  a  New -York  maga- 
zine lor  $50.  After  holding  them  six  months  they  refused,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  to  print  them,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
weie  paid  lor. 

"So  here  I    am.  after  a   lifetime  of  study   and    preparation,  alter 

three  years  ol  sending  a  finished  product  around  to  the  editors, 
after  having  spent  three  months  in  Bellevue  Hospital  with  a  se\  ere 

and  puzzling  illness  brought  on  by  1  lost'  application  in  completing 
a  thirty-thousand  word  critique  on   E.  A.  Poe,  in  such  abject  de 

il  and  destitution  that  I  shall  surely  sink  unless  some  one  comes 


forth  to  help  me.     I  feel  that  I  can  not  keep  up  my  courage  any 

longer.  People  of  means  will  scarcely  believe  that  it  is  possible 
for  an  author  literally  to  starve  to  death  amid  all  of  this  wealth 
and  apparent  happiness.  Yet  it  is  a  fact.  Isn't  there  something 
radically  wrong  somewhere  when  I  can  have  in  my  possession 
stories  that  are  unique  and  individual,  tales  such  as  can  not  be 
found  in  any  literature,  and  make  the  'rounds'  with  them  and  still 
be  compelled  to  stop  on  my  journey  and  grab  a  handful  of  free 
lunch  from  actual  hunger  ?  I  think  there  is.  Time  and  again  I 
have  placed  myself  on  the  scales  to  find  what  is  wanting,  and  it 
seems  I  can  not  discover  where  the  fault  lies.  Suppose  I  have  a 
number  of  stories  the  equal  of  some  of  Poe's,  would  it  not  be  a 
shame  to  permit  them  to  die  in  the  dark  corner  of  some  obscure 
garret  ? 

"When  I  began  to  write  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  suffi- 
cient money  to  provide  for  my  parents  against  the  rigors  of  their 
declining  years.  In  the  three  years  of  my  literary  activity  I  have 
sent  them  just  exactly  #40. 

"At  this  writing  I  belong  to  the  overcoatless  brigade,  and  soon 
I  will  be  in  the  shoeless  contingent.  If  I  abandon  my  career  and 
ambition,  however,  my  first  work  will  be  to  touch  a  match  to  my 
collection  of  manuscripts,  for  in  them  is  centered  the  cause  of  all 
my  misfortune.  Before  I  began  to  write.  I  was  happy  :  now  I  fear 
even  to  tell  how  deprest  I  am." 


CHARGE  OF  THE  PEGASUS  BRIGADE 

THE  less  than  minor  poets  have  found  a  friend  in  a  writer  for 
the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean.  He  takes  them  up  on  the 
"purely  human  side,"  and  doesn't  trouble  himself  much  with  the 
literary.  That  was  undertaken,  he  recalls,  by  "a  New-York  re- 
viewer" who  made  an  enforced  journey  through  the  fields  of  con- 
temporary verse,  starting  out  blithely,  "but  the  further  he  went 
the  more  his  gloom  increased."  That  traveler  was  doubtless  Mr. 
Howells,  whose  dicouragement  over  his  research  was  reported  by 
us  in  a  previous  issue.  The  present  champion  finds  a  goodly  com- 
pany for  whom  he  takes  up  the  cudgels.  "  Despite  the  vigilance 
of  publishers,  aided  and  abetted  by  public  opinion,  seventy  or 
eighty  volumes  of  verse  have  been  issued  in  the  last  few  months 
in  this  country,"  he  informs  us,  and  goes  on  to  view  the  matter 
thus  from  the  "human"  side  : 

"  Happily  the  matter  may  be  viewed  from  a  human  as  well  as  a 
literary  side.  And  from  the  former  standpoint  we  perceive  grounds 
for  admiration  which  the  too  narrowly  scanning  reviewer  was 
forced  to  withhold.  If  the  poets  have  not  succeeded  in  producing 
poetry  of  a  rare  quality,  they  have  given,  and  are  continually  gi\  - 
ing,  exhibitions  of  a  notable  courage.  Who  will  deny  that  there 
is  something  positively  heroic  in  the  stubborn  fashion  in  which, 
month  after  month,  bands  of  them  insist  on  assaulting  the  steep 
and  strong  heights  of  inappreciation  ? 

"The  knowledge  that  the  assault  is  doomed  to  failure  makes  the 
recurring  onsets  all  the  more  sublime.  For  even  the  poets  must 
know  that  the  serried  unimpressibles  are  not  to  be  breached  by 
any  ordinary  artillery.  Yet  month  after  month  the  assault  goes 
on.  and  the  new  poets  march  to  the  hopeless  enterprise  over  the 
mangled  bodies  of  their  immediate  predecessors.  Every  now  and 
then,  amid  the  confusion  of  the  one-sided  struggle,  a  poet  manages 
to  get  a  missile  in  the  shape  of  a  sonnet  or  a  ballade  over  the  ram- 
parts and  among  the  besieged.  Put  for  the  most  part  the  missiles 
fall  short,  even  of  the  outer  fortifications,  and  drop  unnoticed  on 
the  field. 

"Where  will  you  find  a  courage  exceeding  this  ?  Men  have  long 
agreed  to  speak  well  of  Thermopylae,  of  the  six  hundred,"  of  the 
"ten  thousand'  marching  through  myriad  enemies  to  the  sea.  oi  the 
'old  guard  '  at  Waterloo,  of  the  men  who  held  and  stormed  the  hills 
.1!  (  iettysburg.      And,  in  truth,  all  that  was  nobiy  done. 

'"  Put  the  actors  in  those  dramas  of  war  had  inspiration  in  the 
knowledge  that  all  the  world  was  looking,  and  a  large  part  of  it 
w  ith  s\  mpathy  and  admiration.  But  the  poets  w  ho  have  within  the 
last  lew  months  issued  those  seventy  or  eighty  volumes,  despite 
the  vigilance  of  publishers,  without  encouragement  from  any 
(pi. liter,  the  men  who  fought  a  hopeless  light,  knowing  the  doom 
assigned,  what  shall  be  said  oJ  them?" 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


Wander  Hymn  at   Morning. 

By  William  K.  Bknkt. 

Wind  blows  from  the  world  below, 
Wind  sweeps  from  the  sky  that's  o'er  me; 
There's  a  rosy  light  o'er  the  world's  far  rim 
And  a  fair  new  day  before  me. 

How  far,  how  far  through  the  mist-hung  vale 
Wander  highway  and  byway  and  barberry  trail, 
By  dewy  lushgrass  and  nodding  corn, 
O'er  the  good,  glad  world  on  this  good,  glad  morn! 

Sun  laughs  from  the  world  below. 
Sun  laughs  from  the  sky  above  me; 
For  cattle  low  in  the  homestead  byres 
And  my  hymn's  to  the  gods  who  love  me. 

And  near — how  near — sounds  the  busy  din 
Of  market  and  square,  where  the  folk  begin 
Their  cheery  tasks  ere  the  day's  full  born — 
Oh,  the  good,  glad  world  in  this  good,  glad  morn! 
— The  Pacific  Monthly  (June). 


Infinity. 

By  Florence  Wilkinson. 

Earth's  pangs  and  pains,  they  kiss  or  stab — 
A  puny  dwindling  exaltation, 
But,  oh,  the  spheral  agony! 
To  listen  at  night  and  understand 
The  small  steps  of  eternity! 
To  smile  and  see 
At  one's  doom-hour,  maybe. 
The  star-sown  Road 
Of  a  trans-spectral  unity 
Curving  across  men's  sleeping  hands 
Its  wakeful  arched  illumination. 
To  capture  once 
The  speechless  language, 
The  haunting  flash 
Of  death's  hushed  fulmination! 
Once  to  have  heard,  once  to  have  heard 
The  first  seed's  arrogation — 
The  ultimate  Challenge, 
The  flying  Word, 
And  then  to  follow,  follow 

Beyond  the  farthest  god's  flame-darkened  habita- 
tion. 

— The  Smart  Set  (June"). 


PERSONAL 

Jefferson  Davis  at  West  Point.  -Some  inter- 
esting pictures  of  the  early  student  days  of  Jefferson 
Davis  while  at  West  Point  have  recently  been  brought 
to  light  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Fleming  in  The  Metropoli- 
tan Magazine.  Mr.  Davis  was  appointed  to  West 
Point  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  then  Secretary  of  War 
under  Monroe.     We  read  further: 

Jefferson  consented  to  go  to  West  Point  for  one 
year,  expecting  to  go  afterward  to  the  University  of 
Virginia.  This  decision  was  made  after  consider- 
able hesitation  and  correspondence  between  Jeffer- 
son, who  was  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  his  relatives  in 
Mississippi.  In  consequence  he  was  delayed  and  did 
not  reach  West  Point  until  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, too  late  to  enter  regularly'  with  the  class. 

But  through  the  kindness  of  Capt.  Ethan  Allen 
Hitchcock,  an  old  friend  of  the  Davis  family,  who 
was  then  stationed  at  the  Military  Academy,  young 
Davis  secured  a  special  examination.  The  only  re- 
quirements then  insisted  upon  for  admission  were 
an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  arithmetic, 
the  ability  to  read  well  and  to  write.  Until  1866 
no  change  was  made  in  the  entrance  conditions.  In 
these  subjects  the  candidates  were  as  well  prepared 
as  those  of  to-day,  when  less  attention  is  paid  to  the 
fundamentals.  But  of  the  lack  of  preparation  shown 
by  some  of  the  candidates  one  may  judge  from  a 
recommendation  of  the  Board  cf  Visitors  made  the 
year  after  Davis  entered,  that  "after  1828  no  cadet 
be  admitted  to  enter  who  does  not  understand  Eng- 
lish grammar  and  geography." 

Davis,  who  had  had  good  training  at  Transylvania, 


A  Remarkable  Test 
That  Proves  the 
Standardization 
of  the 


Parts  after  dismantling 


The  three.  Cadillacs 
after  completing  the 
500  mile  final   test. 

Without  doubt  the  severest  test  of  mechanical 
excellence  and  accuracy  to  which  an  automobile  was  ever 
subjected  was  the  recent  Interchangeability  Test  in  London, 
made  with  three  10  horse-power  stock  Cadillacs,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Royal  Automobile  Club. 

The  cars  were  completely  dismantled  and  the  parts 
thrown  together  into  one  confused  mass,  from  which  a  dis- 
interested technical  committee  picked  parts  at  random  and 
reassembled  three  "new"  cars.  These  cars  were  then  tested  by  500  miles  continuous 
running,  at  an  average  speed  of  34  miles  an  hour.  When  you  consider  a  variation  of 
one  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  any  vital  part  would  have  meant  failure,  you  will 
appreciate  this  overwhelming  victory  for  Cadillac  skill,  accuracy  and  workmanship. 

With  this  minute  carefulness  of  finish  comes  absolute  dependability  of  service 
and  economy  of  maintenance,  for  the  Cadillac  gives  more  real  travel  and'  enjoyment, 
per  dollar  expended,  than  any  other  car  in  the  world.   Send  for  Booklet  No.  23  telling 

"  The  Truth  About  the  Automobile  and  what  it  Costs  to  Maintain  One" 

compiled  from  owners'  sworn  statements,  showing  actual  mileage  and  outlay.  Also 
get  Catalogue  T  23,  describing  Model  T— four  passengers  — $1,000;  Model  S 
Runabout— $850. 

Prices  include  pair  dash  oil  lamps,  tail  lamp  and  horn. 
CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY.  Detroit.  Mich.     Member  A.  L.  A. 
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The  No.  1£  Folding 
Pocket  Kodak  Special. 

Just  as  good  as  a  camera  can  be  made — so  small  as 
never  to  be  in  the  way.  Rapid  Rectilinear  Lens, 
Automatic  Shutter  with  pneumatic  release.  High- 
est grade  in  every  detail. 

Pictures,  2^  x  4*A.      Price,  $15.00. 


All  Dealers. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Abandon    All    Prejudice    Regarding 

Golf  Balls 


Please  look  the  facts  in 
the  face. 

A  rubber-cored  ball 
will  gash,  as  you  know. 
And  a  gashed  ball  can- 
not fly  true. 

But  you  can't  cut  or 
gash  a  1908  Red  Cross 
Pneumatic. 

Not  another  ball  made 
can  be  driven  so  far. 

Not  another  responds 
so  quickly  to  the  iron, 
nor  stays  so  well  where 
it  is  placed. 

It  insures  consistent 
playing. 

Permits  absolute  accuracy  on  the  putt- 
ing green,  as  the  ball  hugs  the  ground. 
It  doesn't  jump. 

Famous  for  deadness  of  putt. 

Positively  the  only  ball  that  combines 
liveliness  on  the  drive  with  steadiness  on 
the  approach. 

These  facts  are  all  due  to  the  pneu- 
matic construction. 

Yet  the  Red  Cross  is,  by  far,  the  most 
economical  ball,  because  the  most  dur- 
able. 

The  best  golfers  everywhere  are  fast  giv- 
ing preference  to  these  Pneumatic  balls. 


Soon  or  late  you  will 
do  so.  Won't  you  please 
prove  them  now? 

Two    Balls    Free 

If  our  claims  are  not 
justified. 

Get  a  dozen  from  your 
dealer,  or  from  us  direct. 
(Price  $7.00  express  pre- 
paid.)   Use  two  of  them. 

Then,  if  you  don't  find 
them  the  best  balls  you 
ever  used,  return  the  bal- 
ance in  the  original  box, 
and  we' 11  return  the  $7.00. 


Cut  Out  This  Coupon  Now 


The  Goodyear    Tire  <2^  Rubber  Co.,     D. 
Akron,   Ohio. 

Enclosed  find  $7.00  for  which  send  to 
me,  express  prepaid,  one  dozen  Red 
Cross  Balls  under  your  guarantee. 

Name 


Address 


State  in  bottom  space  iT  we  shall  send  yon  Free 
a  handy  Golfer's  Score  Bock 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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SOUPS 

Stews  and  Hashes 

are  given  just  that 
"  finishing  touch  " 
which  makes  a  dish 
perfect^  by  using 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  a  superior  relish  for 
all  kinds  of  Fish,  Meats, 
Game,  Salads, 
Cheese,  and 
Chafing  Dish 
Cooking.  It 
gives  appetiz- 
ing relish  to  an 
otherwise  in- 
sipid dish. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 
See  that  Lea&Perrins 
Signature  is  on  the 
Label  and  Wrapper. 

John  Duncan's  Sons, 
Agts.,  N.  Y. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

simplest,  most  reliable:  60  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 

k  Wanna  I  is  (  ompany,  44-tS0  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


^.    A   Happv 

Marriage 

Depends 
r  large!  y  on  a  knowl- 
edge ol  the  whole  truth 

bout  sell  .unisex  and  their 
.  .ation    t.i    life   and   health. 
r  This  knowledge  does  not  come 
r  Intelligently  ol  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinal  y  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

Illustrated)  ■"*  "* 
by  II  'illiam  H.  Walling,  A.M  ,  M  I)  .  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  iii  one  volume: 

kn    ■      lie*  1    uni  M  in  Should  Han. 
KnowtaJta  1  Kun»l  Hn  b  nd  Should  lUvs. 
Kn  I 

i     i.  irtto  lli«  Sod. 
I  K  no*  ledge  iHu  I  I  Ihv*. 

V..in«  \v. .in  hi  Should  II  its. 
Kn  m  -  In  ■  >     ini  W  <(»  !-hn 
Knowledge  ■  Mother  Should  H     • 
KaooMia  i  Mother  Should  Import  to  H*r  Snofhtar, 
.  ii.jp  n  \\  da  Bbn   u  H 
Hi.h    lli.lh     IIiii.Iiiik.     lull     I. ..Id    Sl»m|.,     Illu.lrnlrrt,    »2.00 

Writs  for  "  Othsr  PsopW^s  Opuuooe  n  and  I  itsnts 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  Dopt.  D.     Phila..  Pa. 


was  well  prepared  in  algebra,  geometry,  Latin,  Greek, 
but,  curiously  enough,  had  no  text-book  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic.  Captain  Hitchcock  was  quite 
alarmed  when  he  learned  this,  and  began  to  coach 
Davis  in  arithmetic.  Hut  no  time  was  allowed  for 
this,  for  the  candidate  was  at  once  called  before  the 
academic  board  Charles  Davies,  the  well-known 
text-book  writer,  then  professor  of  mathematics, 
asked  some  questions  about  fractions  which  Davis 
gh  his  knowledge  of  algebra  managed  to  an- 
swer and  thus  created,  as  he  tells  us,  the  impression 
that  he  was  familiar  with  the  subject.  Then  Berard, 
the  French  professor,  undertook  to  examine  him  in 
French,  bul  finding  that  he  could  read  Greek,  de- 
lightedly questioned  him  in  that  subject  until  the 
time  for  the  examination  was  consumed.  Davis  u  as 
admitted  largely  on  his  Transylvania  record,  but,  as 
he  said  later,  he  never  afterward  had  much  confi- 
dence in  examinations  as  a  method  of  finding  what 
a  person  knew. 

It  was  said  by  classmates  of  Davis  that  in  military 
matters  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  leader  of  the  corps. 
"His  figure  was  very  soldier  like  and  rather  robust, 
his  springy  step  resembling  the  step  of  an  Indian 
brave  on  the  warpath." 

Despite  this  early  dignity,  however,  the  writer 
tells  of  a  number  of  episodes  which  amusingly  illus- 
trate how  the  future  President  of  the  Confederacy- 
broke  the  monotony  of  the  drill  and  study-room.  We 
read : 

Jefferson  Davis  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  in 
the  first  lot  of  cadets  court-martialed  for  drinking  at 
Benny  Havens'.  In  the  summer  of  182s  the  corps 
was  in  camp.  The  tents  had  no  floors,  and  one  Sun- 
day7 a  deluge  of  rain  drowned  out  the  quarters  of 
Davis  and  others.  He  with  four  companions — The- 
ophilus  Mead,  Samuel  J.  Hays,  James  Allison,  and 
James  F.  Swift  set  out  ir  search  of  a  comfortable 
she'ter.  They  reached  Benny's  before  they  found 
it.  While  they  were  indulging  in  comforting  drinks. 
Captain  Hitchcock,  who  was  passing,  heard  sounds 
of  rejoicing  and  stept  in.  He  testified  that  some  of 
the  cadets  had  "a  certain  wildness  of  countenance 
which  is  produced  oftentimes  by  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits."  They  were  so  ready  to  explain  the  situa- 
tion to  him  that  he  confest  to  "some  difficulty  in 
resisting"  their  advances,  and  one  of  them  was 
"familiar  with  myself  beyond  the  rules  of  propriety 
and  discipline."  Of  Davis  he  said,  "he  exhibited 
extreme  embarrassment,  .  .  .  [which]  might  have 
proceeded  from  being  found  in  the  circumstances  I 
stated,  but  a  part  of  it  I  attributed  to  the  use  of 
Spirituous  liquors." 

Davis  now  first  appears  as  a  strict  construction- 
ist. He  maintained  that  there  wcie  two  reasons 
win-  the  cadets  should  be  acquitted:  (1)  Because  the 
regulations  forbidding  visits  to  Benny's,  tho  known 
to  the  corps,  had  not  been  officially  promulgated, 
and  (2)  because  cider  and  porter  were  not  "spiritu- 
ous liquors,"  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  corps 
as  well  as  of  the  greatest  chemists.  Davis  had  Major 
Worth  to  testify  that  "  his  deportment  as  a  gentle- 
man had  been  unexceptionable."  Each  cadet  made 
a  formal  written  defense  also.  That  of  Davis  dwells 
upon  the  first  of  the  two  reasons  named  above.  It 
ends  with  the  following  sentiment: 

"It  is  better  a  hundred  guilty  should  escape  than 

one  lighten.    p<  i  on  be  condemned." 

The  ■  ntenced  four  of  the  cadets  to  be  dis- 

d  from  the  service  of  the  United  States,  but  in 

consideration  o  1  conduct.   Davis  and 

Hays  \\i  fl  ned  and  returned  to  dut\ 

At    anothei    time    Davis  and   a   fellow  cadet,    Emfl 

La  Sine,  went  in  Benny's,  and  hearing  that  an  ofK 

cer  was  coming,    rushed   over   a    rocky   short   cut    to 

the  quarter!       l>a\is  stumbled  and  fell  over  a  high 

down  fort)  or  fifty  feet  toward  the  river,     He 

a   tree   that   giew  out   of  the 
clifl     and   tho   he   t<ne   his   hands  badly,   managed   to 

the  fall  -mi  cuhat.     La  Set  d  over  the 

edge  ol  the  clifl  and  in< i  ire  you  dead'  " 

and    Jefl    laughed        His    injuries    were    almost    fatal, 

and  it  ua  months  before  he  recovered 


Liquid  Court  Plaster 

immediately  dries,  forming  a  tough,  transparent, 
waterproof  coating.  "New-Skin''  heals  Cuts,  Abra- 
sions, Hang-Nails,  Chapped  and  Split  Lips  or 
Finirers,  lturns  Blisters. etc.  Instantly  relieves 
Chilblains,  Frosted  Ears,  Stings  of  Insects, 
Chafed  or  Blistered  Feet,  Callous  Spots,  etc.,  etc. 

A  coating  on  the  sensitive  parts  will  protect  the 
feet  from  being  chafed  or  blistered  by  new  or  heavy 
shoes.  .MECHANICS,  SPORTSMEN,  BICYCLISTS, 
GOLFEBS,  in  fact  all  of  us,  are  liable  to  bruise, 
scratch  or  scrape  our  skin.  "  NEW-SKIN  "  will 
heal  these  injuries,  it  ill  no*  wash  off,  and  after  it  is 
applied  the  injury  is  forgotten,  as  "NEW-SKIN" 
makes  a  temporary  new  skin  until  the  broken  skin 
is  healed  under  it.  "  Paint  it  with  'New-Skin' 
and  forget  it,"  is  literally  true. 

CAUTION:  WE  GUARANTEE  our  claims  for 
"NKW-SKIN."  No  one  guarantees  substitutes  or 
imitations  trading  on  our  reputation,  and  the  guar- 
antee of  an  imitator  would  be  worthless  anyway. 

ALWAYS  INSIST  ON  GETTING  "  N  EW-Sk|  N" 
Sample  size,  10(".  Family  size  (like  illustration),  25c. 
Two  ounce  bottles  (for  surgeons  and  hospitals),  50c. 
AT  THE  DBUGGISTS,  or  we  will  mail  a  package 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  price. 

Douglas  Mfg.  Co.    •jg£3*  ft. 


gURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


The  tobacco  with  a  regret. 

The  regret  is  that  you  have  wasted  so  many 
years  before  you  began  smoking  ARCADIA. 

The  great  brotherhood  of  pipe  smokers,  who  ap- 
preciate a  soothing  and  meditative  pipe,  and  are 
trying  to  find  a  tobacco  that  satisfies  perfectly, 
will  find  their  ideal  In  ARCADIA  MIXTURE. 

ll  you  have  never  had  the  luxury  of  smoking 
ARCADIA 

SEND  10  CENTS  S*ff^ 

If  you  are  a  devotee  send  us  a  eulogy. 

THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  132  Reade  St.,  New  York 


INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME 

from  >our  New  York  City  Heal  Estate?    Keep  your  repair 
expenses  down   h>    placing    jour   property    in    my    hands. 

Personal  and  prompt  attent  ion  given  to  collection  of  rent- 
als.   References,    w  rite  me. 
It.  «'.   l(i:\l>Kl.l  ,  ljno  runes  Building.  New  York  Oitx. 


ENNEN'S 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


[F  vol  It   DINNER   DISTRESSES 

hair  a  teaspoon  of  r7or8/ortPj  Acid  Phosphate  In  half 
a  glass  of  water  brings  qnlok  relief — makes  digestion 

natural  ami  SOS]/. 


3TPILET 

fcpWDER 


LPoshaveHehef^- 

I  PRICKLY  HEAT, 
'CHAFING,  and      §£ 
SUNBURN,  ^t^°°- 

Removes  ill  odor  of  perspiration.     De- 
lightful  after   Shaving.      Sold   everywhere,   or 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25c    Get  Mcnncn's  (the  original).     Sample  Free. 

GERHARD   MCNNCN   COMPANY.  Newark.  N.J. 
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A  Veteran's  Description  of  the  Sepoy  Rebel- 
lion.— Frederick  Groom,  an  Englishman  whose  death 
has  jusl  been  announced,  was  a  veteran  of  the  famous 
Indian  mutiny  and  witnessed  many  of  the  barbarities 
that  marked  the  history  of  that  terrible  uprising  of 
the  Sepoy.  An  American  writer,  Mrs.  Emily  Paret, 
at  one  time  sketched  his  experiences  and  descriptions 
of  the  rebellion  lot  Golden  Hours.  We  quote  in  part 
from  the  Baltimore  .Yea1!: 

"We  were  first  engaged  on  November  26,  when  we 
moved  out  five  miles  from  the  city  [Cawnpore]  to 
attack  the  enemy.  But  instead  of  finding  8.000.  as 
we  expected,  there  were  26,000  against  our  force  of 
1,800. 

"I  was  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  quarter  guard 
that  day,  when  the  troops  were  assembling  for  the 
forward  march,  and  as  it  was  to  be  my  first  battle, 
I  was  waiting  anxiously  to  be  ordered  to  join  my 
company.  Imagine  my  disappointment  when  the 
adjutant  calmly  ordered  me  to  fall  back  with  my 
men  and  form  part  of  the  baggage  guard.  I  hesitated 
a  second,  and  then  said: 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  if  there  is  to  be  an 
action  I  would  like  to  be  with  my  company.' 

"'You  have  your  orders,'  he  said  curtly,  and  went 
forward  to  join  the  assembling  division.  But  a 
moment  later  I  saw  a  sergeant  leave  the  rear  and  go 
forward  toward  the  adjutant.  The  officer  said  a  few 
■words  to  him,  and  the  sergeant  came  toward  me. 
I  knew  that  I  was  to  be  relieved.  The  sergeant  was 
an  old  soldier,  who  had  fought  all  through  the  Crimea, 
and  after  telling  me  that  the  adjutant  had  given 
orders  for  me  to  join  the  troops,  he  said: 

"'Ah,  Tom,  when  you  have  had  as  much  of  it  as 
I  have  you  won't  be  so  ready  to  volunteer.' 

"Well,  we  fought  until  noon  and  were  able  to  hold 
our  own,  besides  capturing  the  leading  guns  of  the 
enemy.  We  then  fell  back.  But  instead  of  occupy- 
ing the  fort,  which  was  on  the  river  in  front  of  the 
city,  or  the  city  itself,  we  fell  back  into  a  new  encamp- 
ment on  the  outskirts  of  Cawnpore.  The  bridge, 
reaching  from  shore  to  shore,  was  about  a  half  mile 
in  length. 

"When  we  fell  back  into  camp  we  did  not  expect 
another  attack  for  a  day  or  two.  The  pickets  kept 
up  a  constant  firing  all  night,  but  there  was  no  alarm 


PHONE  OPERATOR 
Regained  Memory  on  Right  Food, 


ff.rrel(!>jni|>VXSWRE>R^fitii'&er-^t^>pYfo 


The  girls  who  answer  your  call  on  the  tele- 
phone, must  be  quick,  accurate,  and  cour- 
teous. They  must  have  good  memories,  also. 

Those  who  work  nights  often  get  in  the 
way  of  eating  almost  anything  handy,  which 
is  apt  to  be  the  kind  of  food  which  does  not 
rebuild  waste  brain  and  nerve  cells. 

<;  I  have  been  night  telephone  operator  for 
a  number  of  years,"  writes  a  Calif,  girl, 
"and  was  formerly  in  perfect  health,  never 
knew  an  ail. 

"But  irregular  hours  of  sleep  and  meals, 
and  the  use  of  pastry  or  any  food  that  hap- 
pened to  be  available,  soon  caused  my 
health  and  memory  to  fail. 

"The  loss  of  my  robust  health  worried 
me  very  much.  And  medicine  seemed  to 
do  no  good. 

"Four  months  ago,  mother  told  me  it  was 
the  condition  of  my  stomach  that  caused  my 
trouble,  and  she  believed  if  I  would  change 
to  Grape-Nuts  food,  I  would  improve. 

"Eager  to  regain  my  health,  I  took  her 
advice  and  instead  of  eating  just  anything, 
I  ate  Grape-Nuts  regularly,  and  at  the  end 
of  four  months  on  Grape-Nuts  I  am  the 
happy,  robust  girl  I  once  was. 

"I  have  gained  eleven  pounds  in  weight, 
have  good  color,  am  strong  and  hearty  and 
nothing  seems  to  escape  my  memory.  And 
all  this  I  owe  to  Grape-Nuts." 

"There's  a  Reason."  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


THE  HEALTH  of  yourself  and  family  is  in  danger  if  you 
use  most  oilier  relngerator9  than  The  Monroe. 
Becnnse  The  Monroe  is  the  onli/  *ohd  porcelain  refrigerator. 
It  can  be  kept  thoroughly,  spotlessly,  yertnli  ssly  clean. 

Most  other  refrigerators  have  cracks  and  corners  whi<  h  can- 
not beclenned.   Here  particles  of  food  collect  andbreetf  f/erms 
6f/  the  million.    These  germs  get  into  your  (odd  and  make 
it  poison,  and  the  family  Buffers— from  no  traceable  cause. 
The  .Monroe  Refrigerator  has  no  cr.n  ks  or  sharp  corners. 

The  interior  19  made  of  one  pteoe  of  seamless  porcelain 

ware  an  mrh  thick  (construction  pafe»fc(0  with  every  cor- 
ner rou  ii'ti'ii. 

The   Monroe  can  be  sterilized  and  rendered  ai-rmlpsslil 
clean  in  every  pare  in  an  instant  by  simply  wiping  it  out 


NOTE 

You  run- 
not  buy  a 
Mi  mi  -  ie 
Kefriyentor  J 
or  anything 
like  it  from 
any    dealer 
or     agent. 
We  sell  di- 
rect to  you, 
:tnd   to  you 
we   are   di- 
rectly respon- 
sible.    Send  us 
ynnr  n-ime  and 
address  uOtC* 


with  a  cloth  wrung  from  hot  water.  This  is  net  true  of  most  refrig- 
erators—no  matter  what  is  claimed  by  the  makers. 

This  is  why 'I!i'-  Monroe  is  ...stalled  in  the  t"--t  flats  and  apart- 
ments, erupied  by  people  who  care— ami  why  The  Monroe  is 
found  today  in  a  large  majority  of  the  very  bent  homes  in  the 
United  States. 

And  it's  why  t/au  should  hive  The  Monroe  in  your  home— for 
the  sake  of  knowing  your  (bod  is  <7<a»,  and  to  protect  the  family's 
health  at  the  same  time.  So.  in  your  own  interest,  read  care- 
fully our  liberal  offer  below : 


GKMonroe 

Is  Sent  to  You,  Anywhere,  on 

60  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 


'  Lowest  Factory  Prices.    We  Pay  the  Freight. 
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Write  to-day  for  The  Monroe  Catalog.  Pick  out  the  size  and 
style  refrigerator  you  wish  to  try.  at  the  same  tune  convince  us  n 
your  own  way  that  yon  are  entitled  to  enjoy  our  trust  and  confi- 
dence'and  we'll  send  it  to  you  at  once,  all  freight  prepaid.  You'll  not 
be  under  any  obligation  to  keep  it  unless  you  leant  to.  When  the 
refrigerator  comes,  u-ei  t  <ind  test  it  inyouroutn  home  in  your  own 
way  lor  60  days.  Then  deride  whether  you  wish  to  keep  it  or  not. 
Remember,  all  the  risk  and  expense  are  ours,  not  yours.  We 
could  not  afford  to  make  this  liberal  olier  unless  we  knew  positively 
that  you'd  find  every  claim  true  and  would  keep  The  Monroe  after 
the  trial  was  over. 

MONKOE    REKRIGEKATOR   CO.,  Station  8,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Good  to 
Look  at 

Can  you  say  this  about  the  garbage  can  y^u  have  ? 

Witt's  can  has  close-fitting  lid  and  water  tight  bottom. 
It  is  always  neat  and  trim. 

And  stays  so.  It's  the  strongest  can  made.  All  steel, 
corrugated,  galvanized  inside  and  out.  Such  an  improve- 
ment hi  every  way  you  ought  to  have  it  now! 

Known  by  the  yellow  label  Witt's.  If  YOUR  dealer 
hasn't  Witt's,  don't  waste  time  over  imitations.  We'll 
supply  you  direct — satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Three  Sizes: — No.  1,  i5;4  X25  inches;  No.  2,  i8x 
25;  No.  3,  20^x25.  Witt's  Pail,  No.  7,  5  gallons;  No. 
8,  7  gallons  ;  No.  9,  10  gallons.     Address 

THE    WITT    CORNICE    CO. 

DEPT.  K,  CINCINNATI,  O, 


Mullins  Steel  Boats  Can't  Sink 

— the  fastest  and  safest  boats  built.  Made  of  pressed  steel  plates,  with  air 
chambers  in  each  end  like  a  life  boat,  they  are  absolutely  safe.  Faster, 
lighter  and  more  buoyant  than  wooden  boats — practically  indestructible — 
they  don't  leak,  crack,  dry  out  or  wear  out,  and  every  boat  is  absolutely 
guaranteed.  The  ideal  boats  for  pleasure,  summer  resorts,  boat  liveries,  etc. 
Send  for  catalog  of  Motor  Boats — Marine  Engines 
— R.oiv  Boats — Hunting  and  Fishing  Boats. 
THE  W.  H.  31ITJLJLINS  COMPANY,  143  Franklin  St.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


Sectional 
Bookcases 

The  I.undstrom  Sectional  Book- 
cases are  made  for  and  universally 
used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices 
throughout  the  country. 

Artistic  appearance,    solidity  of 
construction,  with    latest  practical 
improvements,    combine     to     make 
them  the  leading  Sectional  Bookcases. 
Rigid    economy,    acquired    by    the 
manufacture  of  a  single  product  in  large 
quantities,    combined     with     our    modern 
methods  of  selling  direct  to  the  user,  enables 
us  to  offer  a  superior  article  at  a  considerable  sav- 
ing in  ccst  to  the  purchaser. 

ON  APPROVAL    <fc  -I     f\f\   PER  SECTION 
FREIGHT   PAID    *p  1  .UU         AND    UP 

Send  for  our  latest  Catalosne  No  23,  in  which  we  illustrate  the   different   grades  from  neatly 
finished  Solid  Oak  to  the  highly  polishelj  Solid  Mahogany  cases  for  the  more  elaborate  library. 

TIIK   C.J.  LIXDSTRlHI    MF4«V.    COMPANY,         Little   Falls,   N.  Y. 

.Manufacturers  of  Sectional  Bookcases  anil  Filing  Cabinets 

New  York  Office— Flatiron  Building 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Fattest  Cruising  Motor  Boat  in  the  World 
of  ii-  lenictb  and  beam,  the  j  aohf  "GRA1  LING," 
i-  •  inipped  villi  three  In  h,  p  .  I  cylinder,  Gra) 
Motors  120  h.  i>  ;  «  inner  of  the  Time  Prize  in  the 
200 mile  race  on  Lake  Brie,  Auk  11. 1907— write  fur 
interesting  story  of  the  race. 


I,  2.  3  &  4 

Cylinders 

40b.p 


ii  id—,'  very  engine*  with  win.  h  the 
Grayling"  msds  the  fssteel  time  are 
not  one  bil  bettei  thnn  our  #6"..">0 
2^Kp   engine.     Every  Gray 
Hotor  must  be  nbsolntely  per- 
fect befor.-  It  leaves  ourfactory. 

$9750 

Complete  llnnt   Outfit 

BARE) 

Shalt,  Propeller 
Wheel,  Stuffing 
Box,  Muffler,  lot- 
teries. Spark  Coil, 
Wire  Switch, etc. 

Write  for  new  1908  Catalog  today. 
1  1 /  h.  p.  guaranteed  to  develop  { 


21/  h.  p.  cnaranlefil  to  develop  £/*7    CO 
/2   8';    h.    p.      Complete.  Outfit  <]>0  /  .OU 

Grav  Motor  Rnnt*  Sen<1  for  n,n]""  "f  ,s' 21- 25 

vii  ay  mutui    DUUIS  „nd  30  ft.  aemi-epeed  and  pleas- 

ure  t,r,.-,t„  equipped  with  Gray  Motors — orwe  will  furnish  your 
local  bout  builder  plans  of  Gray    Motor  boats   free    if  you 

1  n  -t  , rl  Gray     HotOI  B. 

QRA V  MOTOR  CO.,  59  Lelb  Street,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


%. 


IWHIMnkc 
You  Prosperous 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious,  write 
me  today.    No  matter  where  you  live  or 
what  your  occupation,  1  teach  you  the  Real 
Estate  business  by  mail;  appoint  you 
Special  Representative  of  my  Compa- 
ny in  your  town;  start  you  in  a  prof- 
itable  business  of  your  own,  and 
help  you  make  big;  money  at  once. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  men  with- 
out capital  to  become  Independent  / 
for  life.  Full  particulars  free. 
Write  today.  Address  D«pt.  v.  D.  J . 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE 
REALTY    COMPANY. 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 


rACSIMII.K 


SEE  THAT  CLIP? 

TIIK    NIAGARA  CLIP   holds   so- 

1  i-uri'ly  from  the  thinnest  sheet 
of  paper  up  to  \  in.  in  thickness, 
ami  can  bo  used  over  and  over 
attain.  Better  than  pins  for  filing 
letters,  records,  enrds,  etc.  Avoid 
unsightly  pinholes  in  attaching 
■econd  letters,  business  cards, 
cheeks,  drafts,  invoices,  etc.  Put  up  in  boxes  of  100  es- 
pecially for  desk  convenience.  Sample  box  15c  .postpaid. 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


Coats-of-Arms  and  Crests 

Searched  and  correctly  painted  in  water- 
colors  for  framing.  Dies  for  embossing 
stationery  provided.  Heraldic  authority 
guaranteed.     Write  to 

GEORGE  TODD, 
314  Madison  Avenue,      -     New  York 


TYPEWRITERS  -Sits 

All  Hi.    v,  ,,,,|  ,r,|   M  ,,  I, 1  S0I1I  or   Ranted    In). 

wliere  nl    ',•  BlTr'S  Priee*.  allowing  Rental 

to  Apply  on  I'rlee.  Shipped  Willi  privilefs  nl 
ex. .inn,  it  ion,  t  ■"Write  fo  1  Illustrated  Catalog  V 
Typewriter  emporium.  II     til  l.aLcSt.Chiraito 


Church&SchoolJjl^ 


TTCTLIXX  OTHZS  BEL  IS 
kOWXXTIS,  uosz  cus- 
'able.  lowib  tbice. 

iOOSFBEECATALOOTI 
TELLS  WHY. 
Write  to  Blymyer  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 

—  |f>  press  prints  cards,  labels,  etc.     Circular. 
book,   Dewspaper  press,  rls      Monej  saver, 

maker.     All  iiiki  ,  rules  sent       Write  factor] 

for  press  catalog,  t;  pe,  paper,  etc 

Tilt    lltlss  III.,  Merldrn,  loan. 


until  q  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Then  the  bugle 
and  the  cannon  began  tiring  all  around 

"I    had   taken   0  rgeant's  cap   to  clean   it. 

and  was  without  a  jacket  when  the  alarm  was  given. 
I  snatched  up  a  cap  belonging  to  some  other  man 
and  fell  in  without  my  ia< 

"It  was  a  terribly  unequal  fight  with  25.000 
against  us,  some  of  the  1  between  us  and  the  fort, 
and  others  Hanking  i:s  in  the  city.  I  was  wounded 
in  the  arm  early  in  the  action,  my  sergeant's  stripe 
being  shot  clean  away,  bi  1  then  were  men  all  around 

me  wounded  far  worse  and  still  fighting,  so  I  did  not 
retire. 

"We  were  ordered  to  retreat  in  the  afternoon,  and 
I  don't  think  until  then  General  Windham  knew  that 
we  were  flanked.  It  was  a  narrow  escape  from  ex- 
termination. Fortunately  one  of  the  rifle  regiments 
at  Allahabad,  hearing  the  cannonading,  came  to  our 
relief.  They  came  the  w  hole  distance,  seven  or  eight 
miles,  at  a  double  quick,  and  engaged  the  enemy  at 
the  front.  Under  cover  of  their  attack  we  were  able 
to  drive  out  the  troops  in  Cawnpore  and  retreat  to 
the  fort,  leaving  the  city,  o  ir  camp,  and  the  slaughter- 
house, besides  our  baggage,  etc.,  to  the  Sepoys 

"The  next  morning  the  enemy  were  in  full  posses- 
sion, and  we  moved  out  early  from  the  fort  and 
engaged  them.  \Vc  sustained  disastrous  losses. 
Only  one  officer  was  left  uninjured.  My  captain  was 
shot  in  the  leg.  and  the  ensign,  a  fine  young  fellow, 
killed  in  the  afternoon. 

"All  that  day  \\c  prayed  for  Sir  Colin  Campbell  to 
relieve  us.  but  he  didn't  come.  We  were  obliged  to 
fall  back  into  the  fort  on  the  third  day,  and  were 
besieged  for  two  weeks,  but  we  held  the  bridge  of 
boats. 

"Every  morning  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to 
look  eagerly  over  that  bridge  and  along  the  sandy 
shore  on  the  other  side  for  some  sign  of  Campbell's 
coming. 

"I  remember  well  the  day  when  he  came.  It  was 
a  beautiful  morning,  and  very  early  we  noticed  some- 
thing moving  on  the  other  side,  away  off  in  the  dis- 
tance. It  came  nearer  and  nearer,  until  wc  could  see 
Campbell's  advance  guard  on  the  bridge. 

"The  sun  was  just  breaking  out.  and  it  shone  on 
their  arms  as  they  came  marching  steadily  and 
silently  over.  It  was  glorious  to  see  them  and  to 
know  that  we  were  at  last  relieved,  but  the  men 
were  forbidden  to  utter  a  cheer,  as  Campbell  intended 
to  surp  -ise  the  Sepoys.  There  must  have  been  20,000 
men,  but  they  filed  past  us  in  absolute  silence.  It 
took  a  long  time  for  them  to  cross. 

"The  attack  was  not  made  until  midnight,  but 
the  women  and  children  who  had  been  brought 
from  Lucknow  were  escorted  first  to  Allahabad,  the 
road  to  which  we  held.  We  waited  until  a  rocket 
shot  up  from  Allahabad,  that  told  us  they  had 
reached  there  safely,  and  it  was  a  signal  for  our 
at  tack. 

"The  Sepoys  were  conn. !ctci\-   surprised,  and    al- 

1   CUt   to  pieces.      As  I   said,   there  was  no  quarter, 

and  that  battlefield,  when  1  went  over  it  in  daylight, 
was  literally  covered  with  corpses  lying  in  heaps  as 
high  as  one's  head.  For  miles  one  could  see  those 
ghastly  piles  What  few  of  the  natives  were  left 
escaped  by  crossing  a  river  some  eight  miles  distant." 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Modest.  Mr.  l'cet.  a  verj  diffident  man.  was 
unable     to     prevent     himself     being     introduced     one 

evening  to  a  fascinating  young  lady,  who.  misundeT 
standing  his  name,  constantly    addrest    him  as  Mr 

Peters,    much    to    the    gentleman's    distress        Finally 

summoning   up   the   courage,    he   earnestly    remon- 
strated:   "Oh,  don't  call  me  Peters.     Call  me  l'cet'" 

"Ah,  but  I  don't  knou  you  well  enough.  Mr. 
Peters,"  said  the  young  lady,  blushing,  as  she 
withdrew   ln-hind    her   fan.      (  ath    In     \ 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 


THE  Certificates  of  Deposit  le- 
aned bv  this  Institution  afford 

.ilis, dote  security     for  money. 

*T  Because  each  deposit  is  individ- 
ually secured  liy  first  mortgage 
on  real  estate 

ITBeeause  our  ample  capital  af- 
fords an  additional  safeguard  and 
guarantees  the  prompt  payment 
of  both  principal  and  interest. 
H These  Certificates  yield  6%  free 
from  taxation,  commissions,  or 
other  deductions,  payable  month- 
ly, quarterly  or  semi-annually  as 
desired  by  the  depositor. 

Please  write  for  onr  booklet 
"F"  which  explains  our  plan  of 
safely  and  profitably  depositing 
money  by  mail. 

Capital  anil  Surplus    s:to  i.iiiiii.ini. 


EDUCATIONAL 


School  of  Music 

Northwestern  University 

A  University  Professional  School  for  the  comprehensive 
study  of  practical  and  theoretical  music,  located  in 
Chicago's  most  attractive  suburb.  Certain  courses  include 
literary  studies  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts  or  Academy. 
Public  School  Music  and  Preparatory  Departments- 
Faculty  of  25  members.     Catalogue  upon  request. 

P.  C.  I.utkin.  Dean,  Music  Hall,  Evanston,  ML 
BORDENTOWN   MILITARY    INSTITUTE 

Our  first  aim  is  to  make  strong,  manly,  successful  men 

—  physically,    mentally,    morally.     College    and    business 

preparation.    Catalogue.  Rev.  T.  H.  LaNDON.  A.  M.,  D.D.. 

Principal.      Lieut. -Col.     T.     D.    Landon,    Commandant. 

Bordentown-on-the-Delaware.  N.  J. 

LOOKING   ion  A  SCHOOL  OK  (  AMIM 

YOU  CAN  FIND  the  SCHOOL  WANTED 

by  writing  SCHOOL  AGENCY.  526-41  Park  Row,  New  York 

EYEGLASSES     Avoid  further  annoyance    by  send- 
EVER  ing  for  "  Nevasllp  "  the  infallible 

FALL    OFF?       remedy.     By  mail  10c. 
RELIANCE  MFG  CO.,        -         -        Arlington,  N.  J. 


BOOKS      FOR     THOSE 
WHO  SPEAK  OR  WRITE 


HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN   PUBLIC 

A  complete  elocutionary  manual.      "A  Course 
of    Study"    booklet    free   with   each   book.      Just 
published.     By   Grenville  Kleiser.      nmo,  cloth. 
Si. 25,  net;  $1.40,  post-paid. 
A  DESK-BOOK  OF  ERRORS  IN   ENGLISH 

Alphabetically  arranged  by  Frank  H.  Yi/.etclly 
nmo,  cloth.      75  cents,  net,    by  mail.  83  cents 

ENGLISH  SYNONYMS,  ANTONYMS, 
AND  PREPOSITIONS 

Over  7,500  classified  synonyms  with  shades  of 
meaning    carefully    discriminated,     and    nearly 
4.500  antonyms.     By  James  C.  Fernald.      umo, 
cloth.      $1.50,  net;    bv  mail,  Si. 63. 
CONNECTIVES  OF  ENGLISH  SPEECH 

Correct  definitions  with  the  correct  usage  of 
these   parts  of   speech.     By  James   C.    Fernald. 
i2tno,  cloth.     Si. 50,  net;  by  mail.  Si. 63. 
THE    MECHANISM  OF  SPEECH 

By     Alexander    Graham     Bell,      umo,     illus- 
trated.     $  1. 20.  net;    by  mail,  Si. 30. 
BEFORE  AN  AUDIENCE 

nr,  the  Use  of  the  Will  in  Public  Speaking.      By 
Nathan  Sheppard.     i?mo.  cloth.     75  cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNAI.LS  COMPANY 

44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN 


your      time. 
f'.'&.OO  to  $160.00  A  WKKK.  HEN   OR  WOMKN, 


nt     your    own     home     In 


is  the  salary  of  Commercial  Artists,  lam 
selling  Drawing,  11  lustration ,  Designing, 
Engraving  and  Commercial  Art  of  all  kinds. 
I  meet  some  of  the  world's  biggest  advertis- 
ers I  can  teach  YOU  Commercial  Art  in 
your  spare  time  by  mail,  and  how  to  sell 
your  work.  I  also  buy  many  of  the  best  of 
my  students'  drawings,  paying  market 
price  for  all  work  thus  bought.  Send  ms 
your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and 
I  will  mail  you  full  particulars  of  my 
method.  JAMI'H  HAR€  DAV18, 
81*  North  Cnjler  A*#>..    OAK    PARK.    ILL. 

OAK     I  AMI     la    A    tU'BUBB    Of    CUIOAOO. 


Our  Traders  art'  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"Under  the 
Turquoise  Sky 
in  Colorado" 


What  a  world  of  pleas- 
ures are  suggested  — 
what  thoughts  crowd 
into  mind  at  the  beck 
of  this  magical  phrase  ! 

"Under  the  Turquoise 
Sky"  is  the  title  of  an 
eighty-page  book  which 
fulfills  your  happiest 
anticipations  with  its 
pictures  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  ideal  vaca- 
tion land. 

It  shows  how  delight- 
ful and  inexpensive  a 
summer  outing  in  the 
Rockies  may  be. 

The  cover  in  four  colors, 
the  illustrations  from 
new  photographs,  the 
artistic  type,  initials  and 
ornaments  make  this 
book  worthy  a  place  in  any 
library  aside  from  its 
merit  as  a  vacation  guide. 


A  Book 

You 
Ought  to 

Read 


I  vvill  send  it  on 
request. 

JOHN   SEBASTIAN 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 

Rock  Island   Lines 

1767  La  Salle  Station 

CHICAGO 


Plenty   of  Running   Water 

for  irrigating  fields,  sprinkling  lawns  and 
gardens,  for  use  in  the  house  and  at  the  barn, 
can  be  had  by  installing  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

Pumps  day  and  night  on  any  stream. 
Requires  no  repairs.  Write  for  illus- 
trated booklet  K  and  guaranteed  es- 
timate. We  furnish  Caldwell  Towers 
and  Tanks.  mGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 
140  Nai.su  Street,  New  York.  Factory  t  Chester,  P«. 


Assimilative  Memory;  or 

How  to  Attend  and  Never  Forget 

By  Prof.  A.  Loisette.  The  complete  Loisette  Mem- 
ory System.  Its  aim  is  to  increase  the  power  of  mem- 
ory in  much  the  same  proportion  as  the  power  of  the 
eye  for  vision  is  increased  by  means  of  the  microscope 
and  telescope.  12mo,  cloth,  170  pp.  $2.50  net;  by 
mall  $2.56. 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  Professor  Lol- 
sette's  system  to  all  who  are  in  earnest  in  wishing  to  train 
theirmemories  effectively,"— Richard  A.  Proctor,  the 
Eminent  Astronomer. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY NEW  YORK 

Water  Supply  %  for  Country  Houses, 

THE  PROBLEM  sOi.VI  It 

No  elevated  tank  to  freeze 
or  leak.  Tank  located  In 
cellar.  Any  pressure  up  to 
60  lbs.  The  ideal  fire  pro- 
tection. Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  -'O. " 

Let  oar  Engineers  figure 
oat  your  needs. 

LU1VT  MOSS  COMPANY 

43  South  Market  M..      Boston. 

The  Monogram  Man 

Here  they  are !  At  the  right  is  the 
two  letter  Monogram  Fob,  enameled 
with  any  color  strap,  mailed  on  receip 
of  $i. 50.  At  the  left  is  the  Old  English 
initial  fob,  gold  plated,  hand  sawed 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

J.  A.  SALMAN  &  CO. 
23  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Taklnj;  -Notice.— Fred— "My  dear  Dora,  let 
this  thought  console  you  for  your  lover's  death. 
Remember  that  other  and  better  men  than  he  have 
gone  the  same  way." 

Bereaved  One — "They  haven't  all  gone,  have 
they?" — London    Tit-Bits. 


Proof.— Mrs.  Eastend — "You'll  not  find  me 
difficult  to  suit,  Nora." 

Nora  (the  new  maid,) — "I'm  sure  not,  ma'am;  I 
saw  your  husband  as  I  came  in.  ma'am." — Pittsburg 
Observer. 


Force  of  Habit.— Satan  "In  what  department 
did  you  put  that  new  arrival?  " 

Assistant-  "That  janitor5  I  set  him  to  work 
at  the  furnace." 

Satan — "Take  him  off  at  once  or  he'll  be  turning 
off  the  heat." — Catholic  Mirror. 


He  Knew.  —  "Do  you  want  employment?" 
"Lady,"    answered    Plodding    Pete,    "you    means 
well,    but    you   can't   make    work   sound    anv   more 
invitin'   by  usin'   words  of  three  syllables."—  II 'ash- 
ington  Star, 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign. 

June  5.— It  is  reported  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment is  planning  to  spend  the  greater  part  of 
the  Boxer  indemnity  returned  by  the  United 
States  in  educating  Chinese  youths  in  American 
schools  and  colleges. 

June  6. — Servia  withdraws  its  representative  from 
Montenegro,  and  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  two  governments  are  expected  to  cease 
entirely. 

June  7. — Dispatches  from  Caracas  say  that  the 
plague  continues  at  La  Guayra,  that  the  poit 
remains  closed,  and  that  there  is  great  suffering 
in  the  city. 

June  8  — Police  at  Lisbon  discover  a  wide-spread 
anarchist  plot  to  blow  up  the  Portuguese  royal 
family. 

June  9. — King  Edward  and  Emperor  Nicholas 
meet  at  Reval  on  board  the  Standart. 

Advices  from  Tangier  report  that  Mulai  Hafiz, 
the  insurgent  Sultan,  has  entered  Fez  with  an 
army  of  12,000  men. 

The  British  battle-ship  Irresistible  narrowly 
escapes  sinking  in  Portland  harbor  owing  to 
inability  to  close  her  valves. 

June  10. — A  monument  to  the  Russian  dead  at 
Port  Arthur  is  unveiled  on  Antzu-Shan. 

June  11. — Charlemagne  Tower,  the  retiring  Am- 
bassador of  the  United  States  to  Germany, 
leaves  Berlin  for  Paris. 

Domestic. 

June  5- — It  is  announced  at  the  White  House 
that  President  Roosevelt  will  sail  for  Cairo  in 
April,  1909,  accompanied  by  his  son  Kermit,  to 
hunt  big  game  in  Africa. 

June  7. — William  E.  Quimby.  formerly  United 
States  Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  dies  in 
Detroit. 

June  10. — A  mail-pouch,  said  to  have  contained 
$100,000,  in  transit  from  Los  Angeles  to  New- 
York,  disappears  in  Kansas  City. 

June  11. — President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary 
Taft  warn  the  Government  of  Panama  that  fraud 
will  not  be  permitted  in  the  approaching  election 
on  the  Isthmus. 
The  New  York  State  Senate  passes  the  Anti- 
race-track  Gambling  Bills  by  a  vote  of  26  to  25, 
the  bills  already  having  passed  the  Assembly. 


Everything  a  Catholic 


should  know—  is 
told:  Every  ques- 
tion a  Catholic 
may  ask— Is  an- 
swered in 

IhcMcllYdcll 

of  Prayers 


in  Turkey  Morocco 


—the  praver-book  which 
Cardinnl  Gibbons  "urges 
nil  Catholics  to  nse." 

It  is  more  than  a  prny- 
er-book— it  is  a  concise 
Oat  hoi  io  cyclopedia. 
('omprinesevery  prucl  ice, 
rite.ritual.  precept,  faith, 
hymn  and  psalm,  to- 
gether with  the  Stations 
of  tho  Cross,  Introits, 
lects.  Epistles  and  Gospeis. 
and  Post  Communions  for  ail 
Sundays  and  principal  feasts  of 
the  year.  Every  phase  of  human 
life  covered— from  Baptism  to  the 
Last  Sacrament.  The  Mass  i»  print- 
ed in  plain  typa  for  those  with 
poor  eyesight. 

Very  convenient  in  size,  bound 
limp  back,  pold  title,  blind 


bands  on  back,  round  corners,  red  under  gold 
edges.    Sent  for  5  days'  examination. 
(See  coupon.) 

FREK  — Interesting  32-page  bro-   ^S'tfPZji 

chure,  including  Archbishop  Oar-^, — Wf4' 

roll's  historic  prayer,  mailed   ^r      ^c"' 
for  five  names  and  addres- 
ses   of    persons    you 
think  would  want 
the    Manual 
of  Prayers.  ^^T,\V 


Eureka  Motor  Bu^^y 

Different  from  any  other  Motor  Buggy  on 
the  market.  Built  to  endure  and  to  run.  Does 
not  go  to  pieces  In  a  season  —  lasts  for  years. 
■Sfi.^ft  Operates  at  one- 
7?  .,  fifth  the  cost  of  an 
to-»pi<'<«  or(iinary  automo- 
bile. Climbs  hills, 
goes  over  any 
road  —  muddy, 
rough  o  r  sandy, 
and  speeds  up  to 
30   miles  per  hour. 

Consider    This    Equipment 

12  h.  p.,  2-cylinder  opposed  4-rycle,  oir-cnoled  engine; 
double  drive;  roller  bearing  axles;  wide  auto  seat;  full 
leather,  threo  bow  top  and  back  curtains;  rubber  Bide 
curtains;  best  quality  bom;  2  brass  oil  lamps;  mud  fen- 
der and  running  boards.  It's  guaranteed.  Write  for 
testimonials  and  Catalogue.  "    Special    Offer   to   Agents. 

EUREKA    MOTOR    BUGGY   CO. 
Dept.  H.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


"Get  There 

at  a  price  to  suit 
you  direct  for  a 

BLACK 

MOTOR  BUGGY 

Built  for  country  roads,  hills 
mud.    Engine— 10  H.  P.,  2  cylinders, air  cooled? 
chain  drive  rear  wheels,  double  brake.    Speed  2  to? 
25m.perhr. — 30milesonl  gal.  of  gasoline.  Highest^ 
quality  finish,  workmanship  and  materials.     Al»so.l 
lutely  safe  and  reliable.     Write  for  Book  No.  A-  1&9~ 
BLACK   MFG.   CO..    124  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago.  III.' 


Its  Principles  and  Problems.  By  Theo.  W.  Hunt, 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  nmo,  cloth,  427  pii?es. 
$1.20.      Funk    &  Wagnalls    Company,  New  York. 


THE  PROPHYLACTIC  CLEANSER  THAT  BUBBLES  OXYGEN 

while  it  cleanses. 

Pour  a  little  Dioxogen  on  sound  skin  or  tissue, — nothing  happens.  Pour  a  little  on 
a  wound,  cut  or  burn,  or  take  a  little  in  the  mouth  and  see  how  it  bubbles  and  foams. 

The  bubbles  and  foam  are  oxygen  cleansing,  purifying  and  neutralizing  the  products 
of  decay  and  infectious  matter  which  cause  soreness,  inflammation  and  blood  poisoning. 
Druggists  everywhere.  the  Oakland  chemical  company,  new  york 
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Million 
Voices 
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PERFECT  understanding  by  the  public  of  the  man- 
agement and  full  scope  of  the  Bell  Telephone  System 
can  have  but  one  effect,  and  that  a  most  desirable  one 
— a  marked  betterment  of  the  service. 


Do  you  know  what  makes  the  telephone 
worth  while  to  you — just  about  the  most 
indispensable  thing  in  modern  life  ? 

It  isn't  the  circuit  of  wire  that  connects 
your  instrument  with  the  exchange. 

It's  the  Twenty  Million  Voices  at  the  other 
end  of  the  ivire  on  e-very  Bell  Telephone ! 

We  have  to  keep  them  there,  on  hair 
trigger,  ready  for  you  to  call  them  up, 
day  or  night — downtown,  up  in  Maine, 
or  out  in  Denver. 

And  to  make  the  telephone  system  use- 
ful to  those  Twenty  Million  other  people, 
we  have  to  keep  you  alert  and  ready  at  this 
end  of  the  wire. 

Then  we  have  to  keep  the  line  in  order 
— 8,000,000  miles  of  wire — and  the  central 
girls  properly  drilled  and  accommodating 
to  the  last  degree,  and  the  apparatus  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  efficiency. 

Quite  a  job,  all  told. 

Every  telephone  user  is  an  important 
link  in  the  system — just  as  important  as 
the  operator.  With  a  little  well  meant 
suggestion  on  our  part,  we  believe  we  can 
improve  the  service — perhaps  save  a  second 
on  each  call. 

There  are  about  six  billion  connections  a 
year  over  these  lines. 

Saving  a  second  each  would  mean  a  tre- 
mendous time  saving  to  you  and  a  tremen- 
dous saving  of  operating  expenses,  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  betterment  of  the 
service. 
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The  object  of  this  and  several  succeed- 
ing advertisements  is  not  to  get  more  sub- 
scribers. It  is  to  make  each  one  of  you 
a  better  link  in  the  chain. 

First,  give  "  Central  "  the  numberclear- 
ly  and  be  sure  she  hears  it.  Give  her  full 
and  clear  information  in  cases  of  doubt. 
She  is  there  to  do  her  utmost  to  accom- 
modate you. 

Next,  don't  grow  fretful  because  you 
think  she  represents  a  monopoly.  The 
postmaster  does,  too,  f>r  the  same  reason. 

The  usefulness  of  the  telephone  is  its 
universality,  as  one  system.  Where  there 
are  two  systems  you  must  have  two  tele- 
phones— and  confusion. 

Remember,  the  value  of  the  service  lies 
in  the  number  of  people  you  can  reach 
without  confusion  — the  promptness  with 
which  you  get  your  response. 

So  respond  quickly  when  others  call  you, 
bearing  in  mind  the  extensive  scope  of 
the  service. 

The  constant  endeavor  of  the  associated 
Bell  companies,  harmonized  by  one  policy 
and  acting  as  one  system,  is  to  give  you 
the  best  and  most  economical  management 
human  ingenuity  can  devise.  The  end  is 
efficient  service  and  your  attitude  and  that 
of  every  other  subscriber  may  hasten  or 
hinder  its  accomplishment. 

Agitation  against  legitimate  telephone 
business — the  kind  that  has  become  almost 
as  national  in  its  scope  as  the  mail  service 
— must  disappear  with  a  realization  of  the 
necessity  of  universal  service. 

Telegraph  Company 


And  Its  Associated 
Bell  Companies 
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One  Policy— One  System 
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UNITING  OVER  4,000,000  TELEPHONES 
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LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  une  of  words,  the  Funk  &  YVaRnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


The  Lexicographer  does  not  answer  anony- 
mous communications. 


"J.  S.  F.,"  New  York  City .  — "  Please  tell  me  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  the  word  Wallachtan,  also  the 
origin." 

The  pronunciation  preferred  is  wal-lay'ki-an  (i  as 
in  it;  final  a  as  in  sofa).  The  term  is  derived  from 
Old  High  German  walk,  meaning  "foreigner"  plus 
■ian,  adjectival  suffix,  meaning  "pertaining  to." 

"S.  N.."  Brooklyn.  N.  V.— The  word  until  is  not 
spelled  with  two  /'s. 

"R."  Walkerton,  Ont. — Just  as  one  hour  after 
midnight  is  i  a.m.,  so  any  part  of  that  hour  is  also 
a.m.:  so,  also,  may  it  be  said,  that  just  as  one  hour 
after  midnight  is  p.m.,  so  any  part  of  that  hour  is  also 

P.M. 

"F.  A.  P.,"  Boston,  Mass.— "  What  is  the  correct 
use  of  the  prepositions  at,  xn,  and   on?" 

Always  in  a  country,  either  at  or  in  a  city,  town. 
or  village;  at,  if  the  place  is  regarded  as  a  point; 
in,  if  it  is  inclusive.  On  is  frequently  used  where 
in  would  be  preferable. 

"L.  F.  K,"  Chicago,  111.  -"Real"  used  for  very 
is  an  undesirable  colloquialism.  Avoid  such  locu- 
tions as  "real  good,"  "real  glad,"  "real  pleased." 
Very  is  the  correct  word  to  use.  "We  had  a  very 
pleasant  time"  is  preferred  to  "We  had  a  real  good 
time." 

"C.  A.  F.,"  Canton,  O.  —  In  general  the  titles  of 
books,  selections,  songs,  etc.,  are  either  set  off  in 
quotation-marks  or  printed  in  a  different  type  from 
the  names  of  the  authors.  Italic  type  or  quotation- 
marks  are  frequently  used  on  concert  programs  to 
set  off  the  titles  of  musical  selections  and  songs  even 
when  the  composers'  names  follow. 

"H.  S.  D.,"  Canton,  111. — (i)  The  maxim,  "Virtue 
is  its  own  reward,"  is  quoted  in  Prior,  "Imitations 
of  Horace,"  book  iii..  ode  2;  Gay,  "Epistle  to 
Methuen";  Home.  "Douglas,"  act  iii.,  sc.  1.  (2) 
"Ipsa  quidem  virtus  sibimet  pulcherrima  merces" 
(in  Silius  Italicus:  "Punica, "  lib.  xiii,,  line  663)  is 
the  nearest  Latin  quotation  to  that  which  you  cite 
that  we  have  been  able  to  find.  (3)  More  than  one 
is  always  exprest  by  the  plural;  as.  one  and  a  half 
ounces. 

"R.  W.  A,"  Eagle  Pass.  Tex— "What  is  a  fioly^ 
gon  f  Can  a  side  ot  a  polygon  be  equal  to  an  angle  ? '' 

A  polygon  is  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  straight 
lines.  The  bounding  lines  are  the  sides  of  the  poly- 
gon, and  their  sum  is  the  perimeter  of  the  polygon. 
The  angles  which  the  adjacent  side  make  with  each 
other  are  the  angles  of  the  polygon,  and  their  vertices 
are  the  vertices  of  the  polygon.  The  number  of  sides 
of  a  polygon  is  evidently  equal  to  the  number  of  its 
angles.  An  equilateral  polygon  is  one  that  has  all 
its  sides  equal;  an  equiangular  polygon  is  one  that 
has  all  its  angles  equal.  For  a  polygon  with  all 
its  sides  and  angles  equal  see  Wentworth's  "Text- 
Book  of  Geometry,"  p,  66,  fig.   2. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


ASPECTS  OF  THE  TAFT  NOMINATION 

EIGHT  years  ago  William  H.  Taft  hesitated  about  accepting 
President  McKinley's  offer  of  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Philippine  Commission,  because  his  ambitions  lay  in  the  direction 
of  the  Supreme  bench,  and  two  years  later  he  declined  President 
Roosevelt's  offer  of  a  nomina- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court,  be- 
cause he  thought  his  duty  lay  in 
the  Philippines.  In  each  case, 
as  the  editorial  observers  are 
now  remarking,  he  thought  he 
was  sacrificing  his  ambition  to 
his  duty,  but  last  week's  events 
at  Chicago  show  that  he  was 
merely  sacrificing  one  nomina- 
tion for  another  which  he  per- 
haps had  not  dreamed  of,  and 
one  that,  while  it  has  more  glory, 
has  also  more  risk  of  failure  of 
confirmation. 

Some  of  his  critics  are  unkind 
enough  to  say  that  he  would  not 
have  achieved  this  nomination, 
however,  without  aid  from  the 
White  House.  "With  com- 
mendable precision  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  did 
its  predestined  work  of  nomi- 
nating William  Howard  Taft 
for  President,"  remarks  the 
Milwaukee  Sent.nel  (Rep.), 
while  a  Democratic  paragraph- 
er  asks  ironically  whether  the 
event  might  not  be  more  accu- 
rately described  as  a  domina- 
tion than  a  nomination.  Since 
President  Roosevelt  in  the  last 
six  years  has  so  revolutionized 
the  Republican  party  that  Re- 


York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  "is  to  emerge."  Yet  in  spite  of  scat- 
tering comment  along  these  lines  many  Independent  and  Demo- 
cratic papers  are  no  less  whole-hearted  than  the  Republican  jour- 
nals in  their  tributes  to  Mr.  Taft's  persoral  qualities  and  to  his 
fitness  for  the  high  office  for  which  he  is  a  candidate. 

"Mr.  Taft's  nomination  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  Mr.  Roosevelt 

has   done   in   the   whole   seven 
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years  of  his  Administration," 
remarks  the  New  York  World 
(Dem.),  which  thinks  it  but  fair 
to  admit  that  the  President  and 
all  his  army  of  officeholders 
"could  not  have  nominated 
Taft  but  for  Taft's  exceptional 
record,  ability,  and  character." 
This  leader  of  the  anti-Bryan 
papers  goes  on  to  say  that 
"William  H.  Taft  is  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States 
— provided  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  nominates 
William  J.  Bryan."  With  equal 
lack  of  tenderness  toward  "  the 
most  popular  and  most  abused 
man  in  the  country,"  The  World 
rejoices  loudly  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  Taft  "means  the  end 
of  Roosevelt  and  Rooseveltism 
— the  end  of  personal  gov- 
ernment, of  autocratic  regime, 
of  militarism,  of  jingoism,  of 
rough-riderism,  of  administra- 
tion by  shouting  and  clamor, 
tumult  and  denunciation  "  for 
"  Mr.  Taft  may  be  pledged  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  policies,  but 
he  is  certainly  not  pledged  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  methods.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat  (Ind.  Dem.), 
while  admitting  that  "next  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself,  Secretary 


publicanism  has  become  synonymous  with  Rooseveltism,  says  the 

Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.  Dem.),  "the  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft  must  be  Taft  is  probably  the  strongest  candidate  whom  the  Republicans 

regarded  as  eminently  proper  from  the  Republican  view-point."  could  have  nominated,"  asserts  that  "he  undoubtedly  owes  his 

The  chief  task  now  laid  upon  Secretary  Taft,  suggests  the  New  nomination  to  the  President's    popularity  rather  than  his  own." 
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A  no  less  disinterested  witness  than  the  London  Times  describes 
the  outcome  of  the  Convention  as  "the  greatest  and  most  striking 
of  all  Roosevelt's  many  victories,"  and  goes  on  to  say  in  further 
praise  : 

"  By  the  unflinching  exertion  of  his  personal  will  President  Roose- 
velt defeated  the  undoubted  will  of  the  Republican  party,  and, 
what  is  hardly  less  certain,  the  will  of  the  American  people.  He 
has  chosen  tn  sacrifice  his  personal  ambition  to  his  sense  of  duty 
as  a  citizen.  It  is  a  noble  act  of  self-abnegation  worthy  of  the 
first  Magistrate  of  a  people  bred  in  respect  for  the  law  and  in 
veneration  for  its  spirit." 

In  Paris  the  Journal  des  Ddbats  and  the  Petite  Republique  in- 
terpret Mr.  Taft's  nomination  as  a  victory   for  the  spirit  of  im- 


Copyrlghted,  1908,  bj   H:in,s  A   Ewinp,  Washington,  D.  C. 

JAMES    SCHOOLCRAFT   SHERMAN, 

Republican  nominee  for  Vice-  President.  He  is  known  as  an  ex- 
cellent parliamentarian,  and  since  whatever  prominence  he  has 
gained  has  been  in  the  national   field,  his  availability  is  not  affected 

by  the  political  feud-,  within  the  party  in  his  own  State. 

perialism.  Says  the  latter  paper:  "The  great  democracy,  after 
avoiding  this  spirit  for  so  long,  ends  by  acceding  to  it  :  it  is  a  bad 
symptom."  Manila  dispatches  state  that  the  news  was  received 
in  the  islands  "with  intense  gratification,"  since  "their  strongest 
hope  of  ultimate  justii  e  Ins  through  Taft." 

Returning  to  the  Democratic  press  at  home,  we  find  the  Clew- 
land  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.)  not  only  admitting  Mr.  Taft's 
qualifications  Eoi  the  Presidency,  but  practically  taking  his  election 
for  granted.  His  nomination,  it  remarks,  "is  undoubtedly  one  ol 
the   important  events   ol   world   history   of    1908,    .    .    .    because  the 

making  of  a  ruler  for  America  is  a  matter  of  consequence  to  all 
the  countries  ot  the  earth."  "  It  were  superfluous,"  says  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer  (Dem.),  "to  rehearse  in  the  city  of  Ids  birth, 
where  from  boyhood  his  life  has  been  an  open  book  and  where  he 

commands  universal    love   and    respect,    those   high   qualities  and 

generous,  manly  traits  which  so  amply  tit  him  lor  the  arduous  task 

>re  him."     "  It  is  very  high  praise,  and  just  praise,  to  say  that 


he  has  attempted  a  multitude  of  great  tasks,  and  has  failed  in  none," 
remarks  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.) ;  and  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion (Dem.).  speaking  for  the  South,  has  this  to  say  : 

"The  affiliations  of  The  Constitution  and  the  Southern  States 
are  too  well  known  to  require  elaboration.  But  should  the  Demo- 
cratic party  fail  of  success  at  the  polls  next  November,  we  believe 
observant  Southerners  will  regard  the  accession  of  Judge  Taft  to 
the  Presidency  with  confident  complacence. 

"  He  has  too  often  given  earnest  of  the  national  dimensions  of  his 
citizenship  to  fear  that  he  would  make  a  partizan  or  a  sectional 
Executive.  Every  utterance  and  every  action  of  his  public  career 
have  borne  evidence  to  a  mental  and  moral  breadth  and  to  wide 
human  and  economic  sympathies,  that  would  make  it  impossible 
for  him  to  be  other  than  the  tolerant,  approachable  President  of 
the  whole  nation." 

Turning  to  the  Independent  press  we  find  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  characterizing  Taft  as  "a  candidate  whose  personal  and 
political  virtues  have  commended  him  not  only  to  America  but  to 
the  world."  "He  is  of  Presidential  size,"  says  the  Washington 
Herald,  while  Tlie  Post  of  the  same  city  remarks  that  "the  Repub- 
lican party  lias  nominated  its  strongest  man."  The  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  finds  him  in  temperament  and  training  "peculiarly 
the  man  to  take  up  the  constructive  work  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
made  possible,  and  thus  to  cany  on  even  the  debated  'policies' 
with  a  safe  and  sound  conservatism  that  will  reestablish  confidence 
and  win  support."  His  personal  fitness  for  the  Presidency,  says 
the  Springfield  Republican,  is  universally  conceded,  "and  the  fact 
constitutes  the  strongest  reason  why  many  independent  voters  will 
prefer  him  to  his  probable  Democratic  opponent." 

The  main  factors  that  will  obstruct  Mr.  Taft's  victorious  prog- 
ress, as  The  Republican  goes  on  to  say,  must  be  sought  outside 
of  his  qualifications  for  office  and  his  attractive  personality. 
Thus  : 

"  Before  many  weeks  have  elapsed  the  East  will  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  battle-ground  of  this  campaign  is  to  be  the  old  battle- 
ground of  the  campaign  of  1S96 — the  great  Middle  West — and 
that  in  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Mr.  Bryan 
possesses  a  popularity  and  a  grip  upon  the  people  which  Mr.  Taft 
will  find  it  hard  to  rival.  It  is  very  much  a  question  whether 
Mr.  Taft  can  attract  the  East  and  the  West  at  the  same  time — 
whether  he  can  retain  Kansas  and  Illinois,  while  backed  by  Wall 
Street.  The  capitalistic  East  has  come  to  regard  a  Taft  ad- 
ministration as.  in  all  probability,  one  of  moderate  reform  at 
the  worst 

"Mr.  Taft's  candidacy,  however,  has  now  been  launched  under 
circumstances  which  have  emphasized  to  an  extreme  degree  the 
debt  he  owes  to  President  Roosevelt  for  his  nomination  and  also 
the  fact  that  he  is  accepted  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Western  and 
Far  Western  States  on  the  understanding  that  Rooseveltism  will 
continue  to  be  the  root  principle  of  Federal  administration. 
Whistler  wittily  defined  a  disciple  as  a  person  who  had  the  courage 
of  his  master's  convictions,  and  the  Republican  West,  at  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  the  Presidential  struggle,  seems  likely  to  demand  at 
least  that  much  of  the  disciple  whom  every  one  recognizes  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  choice  as  his  own  successor.  No  other  Presidential 
candidate  has  had  to  play  quite  this  role,  and  there  are  possibili- 
ties in  the  situation  which  make  the  outcome  doubtful.  If  the 
West  remains  as  radical  during  the  next  live  months  as  it  has  been 
during  the  past  five  years,  the  development  of  doubt  as  to  Mr. 
Taft's  capacity  to  make  an  administration  the  embodiment  of  the 
Roosevelt  ideas  and  policies  might  easily  cause  the  Mississippi 
Valley  to  accept  Mr.  Bryan  as  the  true  representative  of  its  feelings 
and  aspirations. 

"Yet  until  tlie  Denver  Convention  has  made  its  nominations 
and  promulgated  its  platform,  it  will  be  futile  to  attempt  a  more 
exact  analysis  of  the  situation  which  Mr.  Taft's  nomination  has 
brought  about.  There  are  many  cross-currents  in  the  main  stream 
which  may  attain  new  proportions  or  disappear.  In  spite  of  what- 
ever the  Democrats  may  do,  the  Republican  candidate  will  suffer 
from  handicaps  which  have  hitherto  been  sufficiently  emphasized 
and  of  which  no  one  is  ignorant  :  he  has  before  him  no  summer's 
holiday,  with  the  effects  of  the  panic,  the  bitterness  of  Mr.  Roose- 
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velt's  Republican  enemies,  and  the  probable  hostility  of  a  large 
portion  of  organized  labor  to  face." 

"The  Republican  party  presents  as  its  candidate  a  man  better 
equipped — liar  none — than  any  other  it  has  ever  offered  for  this 
high  office,"  asserts  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  ;  and  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  assures  him  "the  entire  support  of  every 
member  of  the  party."  Among  other  Republican  papers  which 
swell  the  enthusiastic  chorus  are  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Omaha 
Bee,  the  Boston  Advertiser,  the  Baltimore  American,  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  and  Press,  the  Hartford  Courant,  the  New  York 
Press,  Evening  Mail,  and  Tribune.  Says  The  Tribune,  dwell- 
ing upon  Mr.  Taft's  course  of  unconscious  training 
for  the  Presidency  : 

"The  political  experience  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
has  been  extraordinarily  complete  and  varied.  He 
has  served  with  distinction  as  State  and  Federal 
judge,  held  one  of  the  most  important  posts  in  the 
Department  of  Justice,  been  Secretary  of  War  and 
acting  Secretary  of  State,  has  governed  the  Philip- 
pines, been  temporary  Governor  of  Cuba,  and  has 
supervised  affairs  in  the  Isthmian  Canal  strip.  He 
is  an  administrator,  negotiator,  and  pacificator  who 
has  proved  his  tact  and  skill  in  many  difficult  fields, 
and  his  all-around  competency  as  a  public  man 
equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  that  of  such  earlier  noted 
exemplars  of  versatility  in  statesmanship  as  Albert 
Gallatin,  James  Madison,  and  John  Quincy  Adams." 

To  the  charge  that  President  Roosevelt  forced 
Taft  upon  the  Convention  The   Ttebune  replies : 

"Undoubtedly  the  support  of  the  Administration 
added  great  strength  to  the  Secretary's  candidacy ; 
but  the  vast  majority  of  the  Republican  voters  wanted 
a  nominee  who  was  most  closely  associated  with 
the  Administration  and  its  policies,  and  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  voters  coincided  completely  with  the 
preference  of  the  President.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that 
Secretary  Taft's  nomination  was  due  to  political 
manipulation.  On  the  contrary,  the  Republican 
Convention  has  only  exprest  the  overwheming  sen- 


timent of  the  party.  On  a  direct  primary  vote  in  every  State  we 
believe  that  Secretary  Taft  would  have  had  an  even  larger  pop- 
ular majority  than  his  strength  in  the  Convention  represented." 

"He  is  bone  of  the  bone  of  America — tin's  strong,  clean,  buoy- 
ant, loyal,  facile  leader,"  exclaims  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 
Of  his  running  mate,  James  S.  Sherman,  the  same  paper  says  : 

"His  experience  in  public  life,  covering  ten  terms  in  Congress, 
has  been  as  steady  and  extended  as  that  of  Mr.  Taft— with  this 
difference,  that  it  was  gained  on  the  legislative  rather  than  on  the 
judicial  and  administrative  sides. 

"Mr.  Sherman  would  thus  bring  to  the  Yice-Presidency  a  wholly 


Photograph  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

THREE   TAFT    SUPPORTERS. 

Henry  Taft,  brother  of  the  candidate;  Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  whose  methods  of  pro- 
cedure in  Secretary  Taft's  behalf  have  gained  him  the  title  of  "  the  steam  roller  "  ;  Charles  P. 
Taft,  the  Secretary's  millionaire  brother,  who  is  also  his  financial  backer. 
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SUNRISE  ? 

Marauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

exceptional  experience  in  public  affairs,  of  a  highly  qualifying 
kind.  His  has  been  a  growing  figure,  and  where  he  is  best  known 
— among  his  associates  in  Congress — the  appraisal  of  his  abilities 
is  largest  and  most  generous.  H e  is  a  man  of  force  and  judgment, 
witli  a  good  record,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  an  instinct 
for  affairs  on  which  the  House  of  Representatives  has  more  and 
more  relied." 

This  ticket,  as  The  Evening  Post  points  out,  offers  again  the 
old  "winning  combination,"  Ohio  and  New  York — "Hayes  and 
Wheeler,  (Garfield  and  Arthur,  McKinley  and  Roosevelt,  and  now 
Taft  and  Sherman." 


THE  REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM 

^  HAT  the  Republican  platform  of  1904  had  no  planks  forecast- 
-*•  ing  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion is  a  fact  recalled  by  some  Republican  papers  in  the  midst  of 
their  somewhat  perfunctory  expressions  of  enthusiasm  over  the 
Chicago  platform.  "  It  is  not  the  strong  campaign  paper,  but  the 
strong  man,  for  whom  the  people  vote,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia 
North  American  (Rep.),  which  finds  the  new  platform  "not  all 
that  we  had  wished  for,"  but  "more  than  we  had  hoped  for."  Its 
best  feature,  says  this  paper,  is  that  "  it  signifies  an  inglorious  rout 


of  the  reactionaries  "  and  affords  a  substantial  pledge  that  the 
policies  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration  shall  be  preserved,  per- 
petuated, and  extended.  To  The  Tress  ( kep.)  of  the  same  city  it  is 
"a  stirring  document."  "a  good  cry  to  go  to  the  country  with"  ;  and 
the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  thinks  that  it  "is  more  than 
opportune;  it  is  timely."  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  complains 
that  "  in  verbosity  and  inordinate  proportions  it  is  comparable  with 
a  message  from  President  Roosevelt,"  and  adds  fretfully  that  "no 
President  of  the  United  States  ever  before  received  such  extrava- 
gant praise  "  as  that  accorded  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  opening  para- 
graphs of  the  platform.  "His  Administration  is  an  epoch  in 
American  history,"  says  this  document,  which,  after  recounting 
briefly  the  things  accomplished  by  the  President,  adds:  "But  more 
than  all  else  the  great  things  he  has  done  will  be  an  inspiration 
to  those  who  have  yet  greater  things  to  do." 

In  addition  to  the  unqualified  indorsement,  in  general  terms,  of 
the  Roosevelt  policies,  the  platform  "declares  unequivocally  tor  a 
revision  of  the  tariff  by  a  special  session  of  Congress  immediately 
following  the  inauguration  of  the  next  President,"  and  puts  the 
party  on  record  in  favor  of  "  the  development  of  a  permanent  cur- 
rency system  responding  to  our  greater  needs,"  the  establishment 
of  a  postal  savings-bank  system,  the  more  accurate  definition  by 
statute  of  the  rules  of  procedure  in  the  Federal  courts  with  respect 
to  the  issuance  of  the  writ  of  injunction,  and  such  amendments  of 
the  Antitrust  Law  and  the  Railroad-rate  Law  as  will  give  the 
Federal  Government  further  power  of  regulation  and  control  over, 
corporations  and  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.)  regrets  the  omission  of  a  plank 
pledging  the  party  to  a  law  requiring  publicity  in  campaign  contri- 
butions, while  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.)  sneers  at 
the  whole  document  as  "a  platform  of  well-written  Republican 
Pharisaism."  The  New  York  Herald  (Ind.),  however,  predicts 
that  the  Denver  platform  will  be  very  much  like  that  evolved  in 
Chicago,  and  that  "the  contest  will  be  mainly  one,  not  of  platforms, 
but  of  men." 

Easily  the  most  discust  tho  apparently  not  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  platform  is  the  injunction  or  "  court-procedure"  plank. 
Several  things  combined  to  focus  the  limelight  on  this  issue.  On  the 
one  side  were  Samuel  Gompers  and  his  American  Federation  of 
Labor  demanding  threateningly  an  "antiinjunction  "  pledge,  while 
on  the  other  side  President  Van  Cleave  had  ranged  his  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  ready  for  political  warfare  in  behalf 
of  non-interference  with  the  courts.  Moreover,  when  certain 
leaders  of  the  party  would  have  evaded  the  subject  altogether,  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  chief  spokesman  in  the  Convention  said  significantly  : 
"  If  the  injunction  plank  is  not  put  in  that  platform,  Mr.  Taft  does 


Wlio    ROCK!  l>    1  HE    BOA! 

Ml. in  In  the  Detroit  I 


w  I  \  1    A  I    HIM    WRONG. 

The  reactionaries  seem  to  have  approai  hed  the  elephant  the  wrong  way. 

Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis. Awv/<i/. 

THE  WRONG   TIP. 
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FrorrT'Puck."    Cory-izhted  1908.    ISy  permission. 

C/ESAR'S    NO. 


— Keppler  in  Puck. 

AFTER    OTHER    GAME. 


the  g.  o.  p.—"  What's  the  use  of  goin'  clear  to  Africa  for  an 
elephant  ? ': 
—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  .Aw ;-wa/. 


not  have  to  be  the  candidate  for  President,  but  I  can  tell  you  now 
that  if  he  is  not  the  candidate  the  nominee  will  be  a  man  who  can 
run  without  a  platform."  In  consequence  an  injunction  plank 
was  inserted,  but  in  such  a  form  that  Gompers  derides  it  as  a  fraud 
and  Van  Cleave  mildly  approves  it.  Says  the  latter,  according  to 
a  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Commercial  (Fin.) : 

"  The  language  of  the  so-called  injunction  plank  was  framed  to 
throw  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  but  that  can  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
determined  opposition  compelled  indorsement  of  the  only  practise 
in  the  issuance  of  injunctions  that  has  ever  prevailed  in  our  courts, 
and  the  declaration  of  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  bench 
which  has  so  acted  in  accordance  with  seven  centuries  of  judicial 
practise." 

The  plank  which  was  inserted  at  the  price  of  so  much  contro- 
versy reads  as  follows : 

"The  Republican  party  will  uphold  at  all  times  the  authority 
and  integrity  of  the  courts,  State  and  Federal,  and  will  ever  insist 
that  their  powers  to  enforce  their  process  and  to  protect  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property  shall  be  preserved  inviolate.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  rules  of  procedure  in  the  Federal  courts  with  respect 
to  the  issuance  of  the  writ  of  injunction  should  be  more  accurately 
defined  by  statute,  and  that  no  injunction  or  temporary  restraining 
order  should  be  issued  without  notice,  except  where  irreparable 
injury  would  result  from  delay,  in  which  case  a  speedy  hearing 
thereafter  should  be  granted." 

Mr.  Taft  as  well  as  the  President  demanded  the  plank  in  this 
form,  altho  it  met  the  wishes  of  neither  the  manufacturers  nor 
organized  labor.     The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  says  of  it : 

"  It  is  not  an  antiinjunction  plank.  It  is  not  in  favor  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  special  class  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  writ,  but 
merely  calls  for  the  prescription  by  statute  as  the  regular  procedure 
in  injunctions  of  what  is  now  the  almost  universal  practise  of  the 
courts.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  this,  instead  of  weaken- 
ing the  courts,  would  strengthen  them  by  giving  a  legislative 
standing  to  what  now  has  no  basis  but  judicial  custom,  and  thus 
silencing  the  complaint  of  the  ignorant  about  'usurpations  of  the 
judiciary.'  " 

While  Mr.  Gompers  demands  that  the  power  of  injunction 
be  further  restricted,  Associate    Justice    Brewer,  of   the    United 


States  Supreme  Court,  argues  that  it  should  be  enlarged.     In  a 
recent  speech  he  said  : 

"There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  nation  when  the 
full  restraining  power  of  the  equity  court  was  of  so  much  impor- 
tance to  the  nation.  As  the  population  becomes  more  and  more 
dense  and  activities  increase,  the  restraining  power  of  the  equity 
court  is  worth  vastly  more  than  the  punishing  power  of  the 
criminal  court. 

"It  is  in  line  with  the  highest  thought  of  the  day.  We  aim  to 
stay  the  epidemic,  and  not  to  cure  the  ravages  of  disease  after  it 
has  gained  headway.  We  strive  to  stamp  out  vice  in  the  slums, 
not  by  driving  out  the  residents,  but  by  letting  in  light  and  air  and 
the  comforts  of  civilization.  To  restrict  the  restraining  power  of 
the  court  is  a  step  backward  toward  barbarism,  instead  of  a  step 
forward  to  higher  civilization." 


THE  FARMER  TO  THE  RESCUE 

A  LEADER  of  Israel,  according  to  a  scriptural  historian,  once 
received  a  promise  of  better  times  for  his  country  by  signs 
given  on  the  threshing-floor.  It  is  there,  likewise,  that  our  finan- 
cial authorities  are  now  looking  for  signs  of  better  times  for  the 
United  States.  "  Indications  at  the  present  time  are  for  great 
crops,"  says  Chief  Statistician  Clark,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  newspaper  observers  are  hailing  the  approach  of 
prosperity  from  every  editorial  aerie.  "  For  eight  years,"  says  Mr. 
Clark,  "the  American  farmer  has  enjoyed  unprecedented  prosper- 
ity, and  now  the  ninth  promising  harvest  is  practically  assured. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  have  there  been  nine 
such  years — years  of  big  yields  and  high  prices." 

The  wheat  crop  is  expected  by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce to  reach  737,270.000  bushels,  a  figure  surpassed  only  by  the 
great  yield  of  1901  ;  and  oats,  rye,  and  barley  are  also  thought  likely 
to  endanger  their  former  records.  Indian  corn,  which  usually 
yields  a  billion  bushels  more  than  all  these  grains  combined,  is  to 
be  reported  on  later.  As  the  world's  stock  of  wheat  is  50,000.000 
bushels  below  the  figure  for  last  year,  our  big  crop  is  expected  to 
bring  a  good  price. 

"There  is  absolutely  not  a  leg  for  the  pessimist  to  stand  on," 
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THAT   ENVIOUS    MOMENT    FOR    THE   ONE   ON  SHORE. 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News 
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SAYS    KILL    TO    HILL 


1 


"  What's  the  use  of  holding  these  conventions,  anyway  .;  " 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

BILLS    RECEIVABLE. 


declares  the  Baltimore  American;  and  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail  says  : 

"  Prosperity  for  the  farm,  big  freight  receipts  for  the  railroads, 
more  beef  at  a  lower  price,  a  bounteous  breakfast,  and  a  'full  din- 
ner-pail' are  all  included  in  the  promise  of  the  fields.  Nature  has 
done  her  part  toward  a  business  revival  ;  the  rest  is  up  to  us.  If 
this  promise  is  disappointed,  it  will  be  a  case  where  every  prospect 
pleases  and  only  the  politician  is  vile." 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  observes  similarly  : 

"Agriculture  is  still  the  chief  source  of  the  national  wealth  and 
the  basis  of  the  national  welfare.  If  the  crops  are  good  the  times 
can  not  long  continue  bad,  and  the  farmer  with  his  barns  full  of 
grain  and  his  pockets  bulging  with  money  is  the  most  efficient  ad- 
vance agent  of  a  business  boom.  He  is  the  American  manufac- 
turer's best  customer,  and  when  he  has  the  means  wherewith  to 
supply  his  needs  he  is  able  to  supply  a  market  which  for  extent 
and  profit  lias  no  equal  in  the  world. 

"It  is  because  the  farmer,  thanks  to  a  succession  of  good  seasons, 
had  unusually  large  reserves  on  which  to  draw  that  the  consequences 
of  the  late  reaction  were  not  more  serious,  and  with  his  circum- 
stances still  further  improved  there  is  sure  to  be  something  do- 
ing. And  the  greater  the  crops  the  greater  will  be  the  Republican 
majority  next  November." 

James  J.  Hill,  who  is  something  of  an  authority  on  the  crops 
himself,  thinks,  however,  that  the  yield  will  not  be  anything  stu- 
pendous.  "There  will  be  no  car  shortage  because  there  will  be 
no  long  crop,"  he  said  to  a  reporter  in  Washington  a  few  days  ago. 
The  Wall  Sheet  Journal  is  able  to  see  compensations  even  in 
this.      It  remarks  : 

"James  J.  Hill  says  we  are  not  to  have  any  bumper  crop  this 
Whether  he  is  correct  or  not  in  his  prophecy,  it  will  take  a 

few  months  mure  to  decide  the  question.  If  it  turns  out  accord  in- 
to his  way  of  thinking,  there  are  large  compensations  for  the  fail- 
ure to  get  a  bumper  crop.     Bumper  crops  are  by  no  means  an  un- 

mixt  blessing.  They  lower  prices  to  the  consumer,  but  they  are 
apt  to  lessen  the  reward  to  the  producer.  When  crops  are  super- 
abundant, people  are  apt  to  spend  to  excess,  so  that  bumper  crops 
often  Stimulate  the  extravagances  which  are  hard  to  correct  when 
things  take  a  different  turn. 

"  Vet  the  want  of  a  bumper  crop  is  no  cause  for  pessimism.     On 

the  contrary,  moderate  abundance  is   better   than   wasteful   super- 
fluity, and  at  least  moderate   abundance    is  assured   this   year.      If 
nature  is  too  prodigal,  man  is   apt    to   take  chances  which   a   more 
lent  regard  for  means  and   ends  would  never  assume.      To  live 


in  a  land  of  plenty  and  peace  is  far  better  than  to  be  intoxicated 
by  the  feeling  that  economy  can  be  cast  to  the  winds  without 
reaping  the  reward  of  wastefulness." 


THE  PARDON  OF  POWERS  AND  HOWARD 

THE  political  rancor  that  has  made  the  life  or  death  of  Caleb 
Powers  the  football  of  party  politics  in  Kentucky  for  eight 
years  has  so  far  subsided  that  his  pardon  is  regarded  favorably  by 
the  press  of  all  shades  of  thought  outside  of  Kentucky  itself. 
"Governor  Willson  has  done  an  act  of  justice  courageously,"  says 
the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.);  and  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind. 
Dem.)  agrees  that  "the  ends  of  justice  have  been  served"  by  it. 
The  Savannah  News  (Dem.)  thinks  that  "perhaps  it  is  well"  that 
the  case  has  taken  this  course.  Within  the  State  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  other  Kentucky  Democratic  papers  that  look 
to  it  for  light  and  leading  think  the  Governor  should  have  left  the 
cases  to  the  courts.  The  Courier-Journal  believes  he  has  yielded 
"to  the  spirit  of  party  where  a  firmer  judgment  and  a  longer  look 
ahead  would  have  stood  stedfast  to  the  hard,  maybe  harsh,  reali- 
ties of  the  case."   It  adds  ; 

"We  are  conscious  of  no  parti/an  bias  when  we  declare  that  it  is 
most  regrettable.  If  law  and  court  procedure — to  say  nothing 
about  guilt  or  innocence — is  to  be  thus  set  aside  at  the  bidding  not 
of  justice  but  of  excited  and  one-sided  party  sentiment,  how  shall 
we  ever  hope  to  regain  the  lost  poise  and  balance  of  orderly,  non- 
parti/an  government  ?" 

There  would  not  be  space  in  this  issue  of  our  weekly  to  review 
adequately  the  history  of  this  celebrated  case.  Most  of  our  read- 
ers will  recall  that  on  January  30,  1900,  when  Kentucky  seemed  on 
the  verge  of  civil  war  over  a  disputed  election,  and  the  State  capi- 
tal was  full  of  armed  partisans  of  both  sides,  William  Goebel,  the 
Democratic  claimant  of  the  governorship,  was  assassinated  b)  a 
shot  from  a  window  in  the  capitol  building.  This  crime,  as  one 
paper  says,  "shook  Kentucky  like  an  earthquake."  Governor 
Willson.  in  his  pardon  message,  says  that  it  "overthrew  a  whole 
State  election,  destroyed  the  peace  and  good  feeling  of  the  State 
for  eight  years,  set  neighbor  against  neighbor,  made  politics  al- 
most war,  stained  the  good  name  of  Kentucky,  and  shocked  the 
civilized  world."  An  attempt  was  made  to  fasten  the  guilt  upon 
Caleb   Powers,   the    Republican  Secretary  of    State,  William  S. 
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Taylor,  the  Republican  claimant  of  the  governorship,  and  James 
B.  Howard.  Governor  Taylor  fled  to  Indiana,  and  has  never  re- 
turned. Howard  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment,  and  Powers 
has  had  four  trials,  three  of  the  verdicts  being  set  aside  by  a  higher 
•court,  and  the  fourth  trial  ending  in  a  disagreement  of  the  jury. 

The  pardon  of  these  men  was  an  issue  in  the  last  State  cam- 
paign, and  the  Republican  victory  was  interpreted  as  a  verdict  by 
the  people  in  favor  of  the  accused  men.  The  Governor  also  re- 
ceived a  pardon  petition  "signed  by  nearly  500,000  persons,"  as  he 
says,  "  some  240,000  Kentuckians,  and  a  large  proportion  are  Demo- 
crats." The  Governor  says  that  after  spending  weeks  in  reading 
the  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  in  the  case  of  Powers,  he  is 
"firmly  convinced  that  he  is.  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  inno- 
cent of  the  crime  charged  against  him."  The  case  against  Howard 
rested  on  the  same  testimony.     The  Governor  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  If  the  lesson  of  this  case  can  be  rightly  taken  to  heart  by  the 
people  of  Kentucky,  it  may  yet  be  worth  all  the  wo  and  misery 
which  it  has  cost. 

"If  the  blest  spirit  of  friendly  good-will  between  neighbors, 
of  fair  and  just  toleration  and  respect  for  each  other's  opinions, 
and  honorable  and  friendly  contests  in  our  elections,  and  loyal  and 
friendly  support  of  the  officer  when  elected  according  to  our  rules 
governing  elections,  shall  at  last  make  our  contentions  fair  and 
reasonable  instead  of  angry  and  hostile,  we  shall  have  made  a 
great  gain  not  only  in  the  respect  of  the  world,  but  in  the  happi- 
ness and  welfare  of  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  Kentucky." 

The  question  naturally  arises  whether  this  crime  is  to  go  without 
punishment.  The  Governor  does  not  forget  this  feature  of  the 
matter,  and  declares  plainly  his  opinion  that  the  guilty  man  is 
Henry  Youtsey,  Governor  Taylor's  private  secretary,  who  confest 
to  having  a  part  in  the  plot,  accused  Powers  and  Howard  of  com- 


Photograph  by  Underwnod  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

CALEB   POWERS   IN    THE  JAIL   AT   FRANKFORT. 

His  friends  wish  to  boom  him  for  a  seat  in  Congress,  but  he  says 
he  doesn't  want  anybody  ever  to  mention  politics  to  him  again. 

plicity,  and  then  retracted  his  confession.     Youtsey  is  now  serving 
a  life  sentence.     Says  the  Governor  : 

"  In  the  trial  of  Youtsey  the  State  contended  earnestly  for  a  ver- 
dict that  he  had  fired  the  fatal  shot,  and  my  reading  of  the  testi- 
mony leaves  no  doubt  that  this  charge  was  conclusively  proved. 

"In  trial  after  trial  Youtsey  has  testified  and  repeatedly  confest 


that  he  did  everything  but  fire  the  shot  that  killed  William  Goebel ; 
that  he  himself  conceived  and  suggested  the  plan  just  as  it  was 
executed,  to  men  whom  he  hoped  to  induce  to  do  the  deed  ;  that 
he  took  the  rifle  to  the  room,  bought  the  cartridges  for  it,  chose 
the  window  after  trying  several,  raised  it  just  the  right  height, 
pulled  down  the  shade, 
arranged  the  books  to 
rest  the  rifle  on,  planned 
the  escape  through  the 
basement  and  explained 
the  plan,  which  was  after- 
ward carried  out  to  sev- 
eral different  people,  and 
immediately  after  the 
shot  was  fired,  ran  down 
the  stairs  to  the  base- 
ment room  and  through 
it  and  around  the  build- 
ing and  up  the  east  steps 
through  the  hall  and  in- 
to the  reception-room 
when  he  arrived  with  a 
pistol  in  hand  acting  wild- 
ly in  just  about  the  time 
that  it  would  take  to 
make  the  trip  after  the 
shot  was  fired,  and  the 
evidence  leaves  no  doubt 
that  he  fired  the  shot,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  trial  he 
accepted  and  decided  not 
to  appeal  from  the  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment 
for  life." 


Thg  Louisville  Herald 


JAMES    HOWARD. 

He  celebrated  his  release  by  going  to  a 
ball  game,  He  has  had  several  attractive 
offers  to  appear  in  vaudeville,  but  says  his 
ambitions  do  not  lie  in  that  direction, 


n 
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(Rep.),  which  now  sees  success  crown  its  years  of  work  in  behalf 
of  Powers  and  Howard,  says  : 

"The  hideous  story  of  passion  and  prejudice,  of  packed  courts 
and  suborned  juries,  of  unfair  judges  and  partizan  verdicts,  of  jus- 
tice as  the  tool  of  politicians  and  court-rooms  as  the  stage  of 
travesties,  is  at  an  end.  Let  this  last  act  of  mercy  and  of  justice 
forever  wipe  out  its  memory.  Let  that  man  who  seeks  to  fan  again 
the  old  flame  of  bitterness  and  faction  be  held  a  traitor  to  Ken- 
tucky." 


THE  "FLORIDA"  AND  THE  TORPEDO 

"  I  'HE  last  of  the  recent  "  war  tests"  tried  upon  the  monitor 
*■  Florida  in  Hampton  Roads  has  "demonstrated  two  facts." 
ironically  remarks  the  Troy  Times — namely,  that  "both  American 
war-ships  and  American  torpedoes  are  good  of  their  kind."  What 
has  been  the  actual  value  of  these  experiments  is  at  present  a  mat- 
ter of  official  knowledge  only  ;  and  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of 
The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  (New  York)  that  they  "do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  greatly  imprest  ordnance  experts."  Rear-Admiral 
Capps,  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy,  is  quoted  unofficially  in 
various  dispatches,  however,  as  saying  that  the  tests  prove  that 
"the  construction  of  the  modern  battle-ship  has  been  vindicated 
against  the  attack  of  one  torpedo  of  the  present  type."  According 
to  one  dispatch  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Florida  "could 
have  sustained  a  like  blow  exactly  opposite,  and  still  another  in  a 
third  bulkhead  compartment,  and  still  would  have  floated."  Yet 
an  examination  in  dry  dock  showed,  according  to  the  New  York 
Tribune's  correspondent,  "  that  a  clean  hole,  extending  from  the 
superstructure  ten  feet  down  the  hull,  had  been  made,  and  that  it 
was  twenty  feet  in  length."  This  injury  "extended  in  about  eight 
feet  at  the  center,  but  varied  from  four  to  six  feet  on  the  margins." 
That  the  damage  was  localized,  leaving  the  engines  and  machinery 
uninjured  and  the  vessel  afloat,  altho  with  a  seventeen-inch  list  to 
starboard,  was  due  to  a  system  of  water-tight  bulkheads  which  was 
apparently  the  principal  subject  of  the  test.  On  and  above  the 
deck  "the  damage  was  confined  to  the  cracking  of  several  plates, 
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the  breaking  of  iron  guy-ropes,  and  wrenching  three  booms  from 
their  fastenings." 

Dramatic  interest  attaches  to  the  experiment  from  the  fact  that 
a  crew  of  some  thirty  naval  officers  and  men.  including  Rear-Ad- 
mirals Mason  and  Capps  and  Captain  Quimby,  were  on  board  the 
iila  when  she  was  torpedoed.     Altho  these  men,  sheltered  in 


TORl'EUOINC;    THE        FLORIDA." 

As  the  monitor  was  struck  she  reeled  to  starboard  and  a  column  of 
water  eight  feet  wide  at  its  base  and  blackened  by  coal  shot  in  the 
air  for  250  feet  as  if  belched  forth  by  a  volcano  or  geyser.  The  de- 
tonation was  heard  for  miles,  and  structures  in  the  vicinity,  including 
the  great  new  pier  of  the  Virginia  Railroad,.with  its  solid  concrete 
foundation,  trembled  in  the  concussion. 

the  turret,  suffered  no  injury  from  the  shock  of  the  explosion,  spec- 
tators on  shore  some  300  yards  away  had  narrow  escapes  from 
tiying  fragments  of  steel. 

This  experimental  attack  upon  the  monitor  was  made  by  a  White- 
head torpedo,  a  self-impelled  missile  of  steel  more  than  sixteen 
feel  long  and  charged  with  220  pounds  of  guncotton.  The  blow 
was  delivered  amidships  on  the  starboard  side,  about  four  feet  be- 


low the  water-line.  The  resultant  injury  is  described  as  "serious 
but  not  vital." 

The  experiment  is  the  first  of  the  kind  in  America,  but  is  in  line 
with  recent  French  and  English  experiments  in  which  guncotton 
was  pitted  against  submerged  armor-plate  with  results,  according 
to  the  New  York  Herald,  "decidedly  in  favor  of  the  explosive." 

Says  the  New  York  Tribune  : 

"  The  tests  just  made  at  Hampton  Roads  indicate  that  this  country 
has  been  more  successful  than  any  other  in  the  hunt  for  safeguards 
against  the  torpedo.  It  may  be  premature  to  assume  that  the  im- 
munity of  which  there  is  now  an  excellent  assurance  will  be  per- 
manent. Still,  the  system  whose  success  has  been  demonstrated 
can,  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  be  reenforced  to  meet  any  possible 
increase  in  the  charge  of  a  torpedo.  It  certainly  marks  a  great 
advance  on  precedent.  The  authorities  at  Washington — and,  for 
that  matter,  all  the  naval  powers  of  the  world — are  now  justified  in 
cherishing  more  confidence  than  ever  before  in  the  safety  not  only 
of  their  big  ships  but  also  of  the  officers  and  crews  who  do  their 
fighting.  Once  more,  as  it  did  with  the  submarine,  with  armor- 
plate,  and  with  the  revolving  turret,  America  gives  to  other  nations 
a  helpful  contribution  to  efficiency  in  marine  warfare." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  admits  that  the  experiment  will  be  of 
service  in  solving  sundry  problems  of  construction,  but  thinks  that 
it  "adds  very  little  to  what  was  already  known  of  the  torpedo  and 
its  work."  The  incidents  upon  which  this  previous  knowledge 
was  based  are  thus  summarized  : 

"  In  our  Civil  War  twenty-five  Union  vessels  were  sunk  and  de- 
stroyed and  nine  others  seriously  injured  by  torpedoes,  the 
Tecumseh  and  Housa tonic  being  the  most  memorable.  In  forty- 
three  years  since,  nearly  twenty  war-vessels  and  a  number  of  mer- 
chant-vessels have  been  sunk  or  injured  by  torpedoes  under  the 
Turkish,  Peruvian,  Brazilian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Russian,  Eng- 
lish, and  American  flags,  but  he  would  be  a  rash  man  who  made 
a  prediction  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  any  torpedo. 

"  A  torpedo  may,  as  with  the  Aquidaban  in  Brazil  or  the  Florida 
in  Hampton  Roads,  simply  blow  a  hole  into  a  compartment  and 
leave  a  vessel  salvable,  and  it  may,  as  five  times  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  sink  a  battle-ship  in  a  few  moments.  Explosives 
never  act  with  certainty,  not  even  a  blast,  much  less  a  torpedo. 

"None  the  less,  the  vessels  sunk  are  many.  The  Turkish  vessel 
in  1877  was  a  small  one.  The  Aquidaban,  1893,  was  sunk,  but 
little  damaged,  tho  deserted  by  its  crew.  The  Blanco  Encalada, 
Chilean,  1891,  was  unwatched,  taken  by  surprize,  and  sunk  by  a 
Whitehead.  The  Japanese  sunk  the  Chinese  Ting  Yuen  and  Lai 
Yuen,  at  anchor,  in  1895,  at  Wei-Hai-Wei.  Admiral  Makaroff's 
flag-ship,  Petropavlesk,  was  sunk  with  almost  every  man  on  board 
off  Port  Arthur  by  an  anchored  torpedo.  The  Japanese  lost  a 
cruiser,  the  Mijiaibo,  and  another  larger  vessel.  The  Russians, 
the  Skorri and  Yenisin,  both  small. 

"The  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  the  experiment  on  the  Florida 
is  that  it  shows  that  if  compartments  are  small,  even  two  may  be 
penetrated  without  sinking  a  boat  with  its  compartment  bulkheads 
all  closed.  Another  torpedo,  no  larger,  might,  hitting  differently, 
and  passing  under  the  hull,  blow  a  hole  through  a  vessel." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


T    1<     mm  1  stands  for  Taft  regime.  —  f-'loriJa  Times-Union. 
Do  ymi  --till  think  it  will  be  Roosevelt?     New  Haven  Palladium. 
1 1  is  quite  possible  that  a  piano  trust  may  be  carrying  harmony  too  far. — 
titnoTi    1  mi  t  it  an. 

in  be  built  for  S15,"  says  tin  exchange,     It  is  the  funeral  that 
R01  hester  Post-Express. 
It  is  a  mean  trick  for  Wall  Street  to  play  on  a  candidate  to  give  it  out  that 

for  him      Indianapolis  >tar. 
A  Gbrman  savant  is  trying  to  learn  how  long  a  dream  lasts.     In  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  n  goes  on  forever.     (  levtland  Leader 
The  Chicago  preacher  who  held  .1  smoking  service  foi  men  no  doubt  thinks 

rioke  now  than  later  on        Louis\  Mt    i 

Mk    T  m  i   will  remember,  tho,  that  a  carpenter  may  be  a  wood  platform- 
rid  yel  not  met  make!       ^ali  Lake  Tribune. 

■  d  that  Ei  1  1  to  appear,  but  the  Tat't  star,  which 

ing  at    1  ;  -est  attention. 

— Baltimon  .  1  mi  rii  an. 


After  the  convention  Governor  Johnson  need  not  hunt  up  the  fellows  who 
furnished  the  gold  brick.     They  will  not  take  it  back.—  Chicago  News. 

DEMOCRATIC  platform-makers  probably  will  have  time  enough  to  hunt  up 
different  words  with  which  to  express  the  satin-  ideas       Chicago  News. 

DITIONS  this  spring  have  not  been  good  for  the  green  bug.  but  the  rav- 
ages of  the  Presidential  bee  seldom  have  been  more  terrible.     Chicago  News. 

I\   a  reeent   issue  of    The  Commoner  appeared   a  poem  entitled   "Over  and 
Over   Again."      Possibly  it   reminded   Mr.    Bryan  of  something  as  soon   as  he 
it       Washington  I'ost. 

G\  BSS  WHO,  He  is  the  press  and  the  people,  the  sultan  who  rules  the 
Turks,  he  is  the  bell  in  the  steeple  and  he  is  the  whole  blamed  works.  He 
is  the  hill  and  valley,  the  dawning,  the  dusk,  the  noon;  he  is  the  large  whi'e 
alley,  he  is  the  man  in  the  moon.  He  is  the  soothing  slumber,  he  is  the  soul 
awake,  he  is  the  big  eueumber  that  gives  us  the  belly-ache.  He  is  the  fire 
that  quickens,  the  company  that  insures;  he  is  the  ill  that  sickens,  and  he  is 
the  thing  that  cures  He  is  the  ruling  Russian  and  we  are  the  groveling 
skates;  he  is  the  Constitution  and  he's  the  United  States.  —  Emporia  Gazette. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


NATURE  OF  THE  FRANCO-BRITISH 
FRIENDSHIP 

["  T  is  pointed  out  by  the  European  press  that  King  Edward  VII. 
J-  invented  a  new  diplomatic  relation  of  an  international  sort 
when  he  instituted  the  peculiar  entente  cordiale  between  the  French 
and  English  governments.  The  entente  is  not  an  alliance,  it  is 
barely  a  treaty,  for  it  neither  expressly  provides  for  mutual  assist- 
ance in  war  against  an  antagonist  of  either  party  nor  is  it  the  rati- 
fication of  peace  relations  at  the  close  of  a  campaign.  It  is  more 
or  less  a  merely  cordial  and  complimentary  declaration  of  mutual 
friendly  feeling.  Naturally  enough  the  occasion  of  President 
Fallieres's  visit  to  London  has  started  the  question  whether  this 
entente  had  not  better  be  developed  into  a  treaty  of  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance.  Such  papers  as  the  Paris  Temps  think  this 
ought  to  be  done,  but  the  London  press,  for  the  most  part,  fight 
shy  of  giving  approval  to  the  idea.  The  German  papers  do  not 
like  to  hear  the  suggestion  made,  and  the  chauvinist  press  see 
"'war"  spelt  large  in  all  favorable  comments  on  the  possibility  of 
a  closer  union  between  France  and  Great  Britain.  But  the  Vosstsche 
Zeitiuig  (Berlin)  cautiously  remarks  : 

"Such  treaties  of  alliance  as  are  suggested  are  not  very  much 
liked  in  England.  Yet  there  is  some  reason  why  the  English  peo- 
ple should  for  once  give  up  their  prejudice  in  the  matter,  for  Eng- 
land would  be  the  greater  gainer  from  such  a  treaty.  England 
could  never  be  of  much  help  to  France  from  a  military  standpoint, 
so  long  as  Great  Britain  has  no  conscription,  a  military  system 
which  the  English  would  not  accept  at  any  price.  It  is  none  the* 
less  true,  however,  that  the  visit  of  the  French  President  has  drawn 
closer  the  ties  that  bind  the  two  Powers  together,  and  it  is  right 
for  the  other  governments,  now  more  than  ever,  to  make  a  note  of 
this." 

Much  more  definitely  does  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  scout  at  the 
notion  of  any  change  from  an  entente  to  a  formal  treaty.  This 
influential  organ  tells  us  : 

"The  entente  of  the  two  great  Western  Powers  must  necessarily 
have  a  profound  effect  in  the  sphere  of  international  politics  and  is 


THE    TWO   CHUMS. 

William  II.  feels  sore  over  it;  but  it's  not  the  first  time  lie  has  felt  so. 
nor  is  it  likely  to  be  the  last. 

—Fischiet'o  (Turin  i. 

not  of  a  nature  to  make  the  road  any  easier  for  Germany  to  travel. 
But  a  community  of  interests  between  these  Powers  will  cease  the 
-very  moment  the  point  is  'reached  where  extreme  measures,  such 


as  touch  the  life  of  a  nation,  have  to  be  resorted  to.  Some  jour- 
nalists have  nervously  anticipated  from  the  toasts  and  speeches 
recently  read  of  in  London  that  a  written  alliance  was  about  to  be 
signed  between  London  and  Paris.  They  hint  at  a  new  triple 
alliance  which  shall  result  in  the  crushing  of  Germany.  Appeals 
have  been  made  to  the  German  Michel  to  rouse  himself  and  de- 
fend his  country  against  a  million  imaginary  foes.  This  is  all 
fanciful  exaggeration.     There  can  be  no  question  raised  concern- 


THE   DRUMMER'S   RETURN. 

France — "  And  how  did  they  treat  you?" 

Fallieres — "Splendid!     Plenty  of   fine    words,   but  there's   no 
business  doing." 

— Humoristische  BLtetter  (ViennaV 

ing  an  alliance  either  between  England  and  Russia  or  between 
France  and  England.  The  first  would  be  unpopular  in  England, 
the  second  equally  unpopular  in  France." 

The  question  is  somewhat  seriously  discust,  however,  by  the 
Morgen  Post  (Berlin),  which  remarks  that  "if  the  new  triple  alli- 
ance" between  France,  England,  and  Russia  "does  not  have  any 
warlike  objects  in  it,  it  must  needs  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon 
Germany."     The  writer  concludes  as  follows  : 

"The  position  of  Germany  is  at  present  by  no  means  a  favorable 
one.  Our  diplomats  appear  to  be  asleep  and  seem  as  if  they  were 
contented  to  rest  upon  the  laurels  of  Bismarck." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMANY  AS  THE  WORLD'S  UNIVERSITY -According  to 
the  Koelnische  Zeitung  Germany  continues  to  share  with  France 
the  credit  of  educating  the  majority  of  foreign  students  who  leave 
their  own  country  in  pursuit  of  the  light  and  knowledge  which 
they  can  not  obtain  at  home.  Eight  per  cent,  of  the  students  in 
German  universities  are  foreigners,  we  are  told.  To  quote  the 
authoritative  organ : 

"The  contingent  of  non-German  students  studying  in  Germany 
numbered  (during  1907-8)  3,869.  Twenty  years  ago  they  were 
barely  1,800.  In  1906-7  there  were  as  many  as  4,349.  The  de- 
crease is  principally  among  the  Russians,  who  have  found  admis- 
sion to  the  classes  made  more  difficult  by  additional  restrictions. 
In  a  single  year  their  number  fell  from  1,890  to  1,466.  But  as  an 
offset  to  this,  the  Asiatic  nations,  principally  the  Japanese,  have 
risen  in  number  from  101  to  177,  the  Bulgarians  from  119  (in  1901) 
to  163,  the  Turks  from  33  to  42." 

There    is    little  change,   however,   in   the  number   of   students 
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contributed  by  Continental  and  English-speaking  peoples.     Thus 
we  are  told : 

"  France  sends  64  students  to  Germany  (51  in  1906-71  ;  Belgium, 
Holland.  57.  England  has  diminished  her  representatives 
from  159  to  1  \6  for  the  past  academic  year.  The  United  States  is 
well  represented  by  301  students,  8  less  than  the  last  academic 
year  recorded.  Austria-Hungary  sends  690.  While  there  are  in 
the  German  universities  an  average  of  8  per  cent,  of  foreigners, 
Berlin,  Leipsic,  and  Heidelberg  take  the  lead  in  this  particular, 
having  respectively  1,077,  567,  and  2 10  strangers  in  their  halls  of 
learning,  or  13  per  cent,  of  the  whole  university  population." — 
Translation  made  for  I 'in:   LITERARY    DIGEST. 


WOMAN'S   ADVANCE   AS   A  WAGE- 
EARNER   IN   ITALY 

Tl  I  E  vague  term  "  woman's  rights  "  has  in  several  quarters  lately 
come  to  mean  something  particularly  clear  and  definite.  In 
a  recent  English  periodical  a  lady  of  title  claimed  for  women  the 
power  and  the  right  to  join  the  colors  and  fight  for  their  country. 
Women  are  claiming  in  Italy  equal  rights  before  the  law  as  prop- 
erty-owners, and  in  England  to-day  the  claim  of  the  suffragettes 
has  been  to  some  degree  allowed.  The  Italian  women  have,  how- 
ever, taken  a  step  which  is  neither  political  nor  military,  in  organ- 
izing themselves  as  workers  independent  of  the  sweat-shop  and  the 
padrone.  This  practical  movement,  which  has  extended  through- 
out the  whole  peninsula,  has  taken  the  form  of  cooperative  associa- 
tions, as  we  learn  from  an  article  contributed  by  Bice  Tittone  to 
the  Rassegna  Nazionale  (Florence). 

The  daughters  of  Lucretia  and  Cornelia  are  no  longer  satisfied 
with  "poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt  "as  their  heritage  in  the  labor 
field.  They  are  resolved  to  have  fair  returns  for  their  products  of 
whatever  kind— their  lace,  their  needlework,  their  artistic  produc- 
tion in  the  shape  of  jewelry,  novelties  of  all  sorts  in  wood-,  thread-, 
or  basket-work.  The  success  with  which  their  efforts  and  aspira- 
tions have  been  crowned,  we  are  told,  sets  an  example  to  the  indus- 
trial women  workers  of  every  other  nation.  The  first  step  taken 
to  establish  themselves  as  independent  dealers  in  their  own  wares 
was  the  exhibition,  or  exposition,  held  in  Venice  in  1902,  under  the 
auspices  of  certain  powerful  ladies  of  the  aristocracy.  The  society 
thus  inaugurated  was  more  or  less  local  and  belonged  entirely  to 
North  Italy.  It  styled  itself  the  "Roman  Federation  of  Roman 
Women  Workers."  After  a  second  and  more  important  exposition 
in  1903,  the  undertaking  assumed  a  national  character  and  adopted 
as  its  title  "The  Cooperative  Society  of  Industries  for  Italian 
Women."  The  objects  of  this  society  are  thus  outlined  by  the 
writer  in  the  Rassegna  : 

"  We  wish  to  create  a  vigorous  instrument  of  commercial  economy 
by  which  the  channels  of  international  trade  may  be  opened  to  the 
products  of  Italian  women.  By  means  of  cooperation  we  shall 
found  a  capacious  business-house  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
the  jobbers  who  generally  reap  the  benefits  ol  women's  labor. 

"The  Governing  Committee,  a  vital  clement  ol  our  society,  im- 
mediately on  its  appointment  set  to  work  to  constitute  local  com- 
mittees in  order  to  commission  operatives  and  teach  them  the  ad- 
vantages of  mutual  cooperation.  An  appeal  has  in  this  way  been 
made  to  all  the  cities  and  provinces  of  Italy  and  has  met  with  a 
warm  response  from  Piedmont  to  Calabria  and  from  Venice  to 
Sicily." 

The  result  has  been  a  great  revival  of  industrial  home  art  in 
Italy.    To  epiote  further : 

"  The  efforts  of  tin-  ladies  who  ha\  e  thus  labored  on  the  commit- 
tees in  their  own  neighborhood  have  so  far  worked  miracles.  They 
have  not  only  provided  material  and  directions  in  familiar  indus- 
trial work,  they  have  also  taken  pains  to  revive  the  manufacture  ol 

antique  embroideries,  oi  laces  whose  methods  ot  production  had 

been  long  forgotten,  examples  of  which  they  hunted  up  in  churches, 
palaces,  and  even  in  the  huts  where  these  relics  had  slept  inglori- 
ously  for  years,  buried  and  unknown." 


Schools  of  design  have  been  formed  through  the  instrumentality 
of  which  the  artificer  will  not  only  find  her  intelligence  quickened,. 
but  will  be  freed  from  the  dictation  or  tyranny  of  the  designer. 
(  me  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  society  has  been  to  pro- 
vide, where  necessary,  workshops  in  which  proper  provision  will 
be  made  for  "the  health,  the  salary  or  wages,  and  the  morality" 
of  the  operatives.  These  wages  "have  everywhere  been  higher 
than  before."     On  this  point  we  read  : 

"The 'Cooperative  Society  of  Industries  for  Italian  Women*  has 
so  arranged  the  scale  of  remuneration  paid  out  that  such  workers 
as  receive  least  pay  (such  as  hand-weavers,  etc.)  shall  be  those 
who  work  in  regions  where  the  cost  of  living  is  lowest,  while  skilled 
workwomen,  who  produce  more  difficult  work,  whic+i'  fetches- 
higher  prices,  dwell  in  tie  big  cities,  where  expenses  are  greater." 

So  far  complete  success  has  attended  the  society.  Marriage- 
has  increased  in  many  industrial  centers,  domestic  comfort  has 
been  promoted  by  higher  wages,  and  as  a  proof  of  improved  moral- 
ity Bice  Tittoni  tells  us  that  illegitimate  births  have  diminished. 
In  conclusion  she  remarks  : 

"And  what  of  the  future  ?  While  much  has  been  done,  much- 
also  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Let  our  members,  our  friends, 
the  whole  country,  bear  this  in  mind.  Our  prospects  are  indeed 
bright  and  smiling,  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  relax  our  efforts. 
We  must  see  that  the  committees  and  operatives  remain  faithful 
to  the  organization  under  the  conviction  that  cooperation  is  the- 
sole  secret  of  success." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THE  FRENCH  MOB  AND  THE  REPUBLIC 

\  MOB-BORN  republic  can  not  possibly  handle  or  control  a 
-^*-  mob,  says  a  brilliant  and  eloquent  French  Conservative. 
Mr.  Clemenceau  is  the  servant  and  elected  puppet  of  the  Sanscu- 
lottes. He  sends  out  the  military  and  allows  them  to  be  pelted  or 
maimed,  even  killed,  by  the  crowd  of  men  who  have  inflamed  them- 
selves with  seditious  oratory  and  bad  absinthe,  and  now  crowd  the 
streets,  bent  on  social  rebellion  and  violence.  Such,  at  any  rate, 
is  the  frightful  picture  of  the  disturbed  and  riotous  condition  of 
the  manufacturing  districts  throughout  the  North  and  South  of 
France,  as  given  by  the  monarchical  and  Catholic  GaUlois,  which 
calls  itself  "the  greatest  morning  paper."  Every  day  "the  strikes- 
become  more  serious."  There  are  "terrible  fights  ";  blood  flows 
in  torrents.  The  Republic  is  absolutely  powerless  to  preserve 
"domestic  peace,"  not  to  speak  of  "the  liberty  and  fraternity"  which 
it  had  promised.  Monarchies  have  generally  been  able  to  control 
a  mob;  the  French  Republic  utterly  fails  in  doing  so.  Yet  many 
Conservatives  "have  allied  themselves  with  the  Republic  because 
they  were  led  to  believe  that  such  a  regime  was  particularly  de- 
signed to  arbitrate  and  decide  social  disputes."  Mr.  L.  Desmoulins, 
who  puts  his  name  to  this  piece  of  flaming  invective,  continues  as 
follows  : 

"  Monarchies  preserve  public  order  by  using  the  musket,  but  the 
Republic  made  us  to  understand  that  it  would  obtain  the  same 
results  by  infinitely  less  vigorous  means,  but  in  the  war  of  classes 
in  France,  which  has  now  been  raging  for  so  long  a  period,  the  Re- 
public has  always  taken  the  part  of  the  employee  against  the  em- 
ployer, which  certainly  is  not  surprizing,  for  rt  was  born  of  revo- 
lution and  led  on  universal  suffrage  and  represents  popular  violence 
and  the  power  of  the  majority.  .  .  .  To  protect  labor  some  sort  of 
a  military  demonstration  is  made  in  the  presence  of  the  strikers, 
who  know  it  is  only  an  empty  show  ;  they  know  that  the  ministers 
of  the  Republic,  in  spite  of  the  solemn  obligations  that  bind  them 
to  do  otherwise,  are  compelled  to  order  the  soldiers  to  remain  per- 
fectly passive  before  the  strikers,  who  are  permitted  to  murder  in- 
dustrious non-strikers  and  to  sack  workshops  and  factories  ;  and 
when  it  happens  that  an  officer  who  has  been  wounded  by  these 
strikers  draws  his  sword,  and  when  a  gendarme  who  is  in  danger  of 
being  trampled  to  death  fires  his  revolver  over  the  heads  of  the 
mob  who  are  assailing  him,  immediately  from  north  to  south,  from 
east  to  west,  the  whole  Socialist  crowd  yell  outr  'Down  with  the 
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murderer  ! '  It  is  well  known  that  under  a  monarchy  such  a  riot 
would  be  severely  handled  and  checked,  and  the  fear  of  this  is 
generally  sufficient  to  repress  it.  At  this  time,  after  we  have  been 
robbed  of  all  the  advantages  assured  by  a  monarchy,  the  Republi- 
cans plainly  show  us  that  we  must  willingly  surrender  that  public 
peace  and  that  protection  of  personal  rights  and  personal  property 
which  were  the  sole  benefits  we  had  ventured  to  expect  under  a 
purely  democratic  regime." — Translation  made  for  The  LITER- 
ARY Digest. 


CANADA'S  SUPERIOR  WATER-ROUTES 

CANADA  has  the  best  natural  means  of  transport  to  be  found 
on  the  Western  Continent,  says  a  writer  in  the  Paris  weekly 
Tour  du  Monde.  She  needs  them,  for,  like  Argentina,  she  is  one 
of  the  greatest  grain-producing  countries  of  the  world  and  will 
soon  supplant  the  United  States  in  the  foreign  market,  as  the  lat- 
ter will  only  raise  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  her  teeming  popula- 
tion. While  Canada's  mineral  resources  are  not  yet  fully  explored, 
she  has  coal  in  abundance,  altho  her  mines  are  situated  at  the 
extremities  of  her  territory.  The  Rocky  Mountains  produce  cop- 
per and  lead.  But  there  are  two  particulars  in  which  the  Domin- 
ion excels — the  production  of  hydraulic  force  and  the  means  of 
water  communication  with  the  outside  world.  On  these  points  we 
read : 

"Nature  has  gifted  Canada  with  admirable  means  of  transport. 
The  Great  Lakes  give  her  the  finest  inland  waterways  to  be  found 
on  the  globe.  To  tell  the  truth,  this  navigation  of  the  Great  Lakes 
by  steamers  of  thousands  of  tons  burden  resembles  much  more 
ocean  navigation  than  the  ordinary  navigation  of  rivers  and  canals, 
and  is  just  as  cheap.  Canada  has  one  advantage  over  even  the 
United  States  in  that  she  can  utilize  not  only  the  Great  Lakes,  but 
their  outlet  to  the  sea  through  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  true  that 
navigation  is  at  certain  places  interrupted  above  Montreal  by  the 
rapids,  but  this  solution  of  continuity  is  easily  remedied.  The 
Ottawa,  a  powerful  affluent  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  eventually  to 
be  directly  connected  by  a  canal  with  Lake  Huron.  The  only  in- 
convenience attending  the  employment  of  these  waterways  is  that 
they  are  frozen  up  in  winter,  .  .  .  and  the  vessels  that  arrive  from 
Europe  are  obliged  to  stop  at  Halifax  or  St.  John.  But  generally, 
instead  of  employing  these  ports  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  re- 


course is  had  to  the  American  harbors  which  are  situated  nearer 
to  the  center  of  Canadian  life.  In  fact  it  is  during  the  winter  that 
most  of  the  trade  between  Canada  and  the  Old  World  is  carried 
on.  The  hindrance  to  navigation  created  by  the  frost  of  winter  is 
certainly  a  disadvantage,  but  fails  to  check  the  industrial  progress 
of  the  country,  a  great  part  of  which  enjoys  seven  months  of  un- 
impeded water  communication  at  an  exceptionally  low  cost,  which 
is  supplemented  by  a  system  of  railroads  which,  thanks  to  the 
nature  and  evenness  of  the  ground,  are  not  expensive  to  build." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SOCIALISM   IN   PRUSSIA 

'  I  ""HE  election  of  several  Socialist  members  to  the  Landtag  or 
*■  Diet  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  which  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  Reichstag  or  Imperial  Parliament  as  the  Assembly  at 
Albany  does  to  Congress,  has  caused  something  of  a  sensation  in 
that  part  of  the  Empire,  as  this  is  the  first  time  this  staid  and  con- 
servative body  has  been  entered  by  the  Socialists,  an  event  which 
is  only  paralleled  by  John  Redmond's  admission  to  the  British 
Cabinet.  It  will  be  remembered  that  some  months  ago  the  Land- 
tag applied  to  Prince  von  Buelovv  for  universal  suffrage  in  Prussia, 
which  would  have  made  the  election  law  for  the  Kingdom  the  same 
as  it  is  for  the  Empire.  This  demand  was  firmly  refused  by  the 
Chancellor.  The  people  have  taken  their  revenge  by  putting 
Socialists  into  this  safe,  exclusive,  and  somewhat  inert  assembly 
of  nominal  legislators.  The  Socialist  organ  Neue  Zeit  (Stuttgart) 
openly  claims  that  the  Labor  party  has  triumphed  at  the  Prussian 
polls.  The  Nationalzeitung  (Berlin),  a  Labor  organ,  states  very 
plainly  what  the  program  of  this  party  demands.  To  quote  from 
a  recent  number : 

"All  our  efforts  are  directed  toward  obtaining  absolute  equality 
in  all  political  relations,  whether  civic  or  imperial,  in  the  church 
as  well  as  in  the  school.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  a  nation 
can  not  obtain  political  maturity  until  it  has  the  power  of  electing 
such  legislative  representatives  as  will  promote  the  cause  of  better- 
ment and  reform,  and  reform  implies  not  only  political  but  social 
progress." 

The  Neue  Zeit,  quoted  above,  thinks  that  the  Prussian  Landtag 
has  advanced  one  more  step  toward  being  a  really  national  assem- 
bly on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage,  by  this  recent  accession  of 
Socialistic  elements.     It  thus   encourages  the  Labor  party,  the 
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Nicholas—"  What  bores  me  is  the  Douma,  my  House  of  Parliament." 
Edward—"  Do  as  I  do— have  two  houses,  and  let  them  fight  it  out 
between  them,  like  the  Kilkenny  cats  !"  —Pasquino  (Turin). 
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proletariat,  to  assert  their  power  against  the  privilege  and  prescript 
which  have  hitherto  controlled  elections  to  the  Prussian  Diet : 

"The  result  of  the  recent  electional  movement  in  Prussia  plainly 
demonstrates  the  fact,  which  certainly  was  never  any  mystery,  that 
the  laboring  class  must  rely  alone  upon  their  own  innate  strength 
in  obtaining  what  they  desire,  namely,  universal  suffrage  for  the 
Prussian  Landtag,  and  their  earnest  activity  on  the  last  election- 
proves  that  they  reali/.e  this  fact." — Translatio)is  made  for 
I  he  Literary  Digest. 


DISCONTENT  IN  JAPAN 

PREDICTIONS  are  now  being  made  that  the  heavy  taxation 
and  hard  times  in  Japan  will  rouse  a  spirit  of  discontent  and 
political  revolt  that  will  bring  in  the  rule  of  democracy  in  that 
land  of  ancient  aristocratic  domination.  Heretofore  the  masses 
in  the  island  kingdom  have  taken  little  interest  in  national  politics, 
but  the  recent  war.  with  its  train  of  heavy  taxes,  and  the  present 
huge  naval  program,  threatening  still  heavier  taxation,  have  caused 
the  peasant  and  merchant  alike  to  rub  their  eyes  and  ask  what  the 
country  is  coming  to.  The  impending  elections  are  the  subject  of 
unprecedented  interest.  Mr.  J.  Ingram  Bryan,  whose  very  name 
seems  to  give  him  a  certain  authority  in  speaking  of  the  rule  of 
the  democracy,  writes  in  The   International  (London)  : 

"  Since  the  close  of  the  war  with  Russia  there  has  been  a  remark- 
able change  in  the  attitude  of  the  masses  toward  the  questions  of 
the  day,  and  toward  politics  in  particular.  The  phenomenal  tri- 
umph of  Japan  on  the  battle-fields  of  Manchuria  stirred  up  the 
whole  nation  to  a  realization  of  its  inherent  importance  and  power  ; 
the  people  began  to  see  that  in  the  final  issue  it  was  the  democracy, 
and  not  the  aristocracy,  that  saved  the  day  ;  and  this  resurrection 
of  a  new  national  democratic  spirit  has  been  so  intensified  by  the 
Progressists  and  other  dissenters  from  the  party  in  power  that 
there  is  now  manifest  a  universal  aversion  to  all  that  tends  to- 
ward bureaucratic  government  or  political  disability  of  any  kind. 
Hence  the  disaffection  that  is  now  increasing  against  the  present 
Cabinet ;  the  masses  resent  its  dependency  upon  the  Elder  States- 
men, and  its  subserviency  to  the  military  classes.  This  dissatis- 
faction was  unmistakably  illustrated  recently  by  a  motion  of  im- 
peachment in  the  Diet,  the  Government  escaping  by  a  majority  of 
only  nine  votes.  The  charges  enumerated  against  the  Government 
in  the  resolution  of  indictment  reveal  to  some  extent  the  grounds 
of  the  people's  grievances.  The  Government  is  alleged  to  have 
acquiesced  in  the  restriction  of  immigration  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  furthermore  with  having  violated  its  guaranty 
given  last  year  that  no  increase  of  taxation  would  be  attempted. 
Matters  like  these,  which  affect  the  interests  of  the  masses  gener- 
ally, may  lie  taken  as  reliable  indices  of  the  present  temper  of 
Japanese  democracy.  The  public  meetings  that  have  been  held 
throughout  the  country,  under  the  auspices  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  industrial  associations,  to  protest  against  the  Govern- 
ment "s  policy,  show  to  what  a  remarkable  degree  the  commercial, 
industrial,  and  even  the  agricultural  classes  of  Japan  have  awakened 
to  their  place  and  potency  in  the  government  of  the  Empire,  with 
prospects  oi  a  contest  at  the  polls  such  as  this  country  has  not  be- 
fore experienced." 

It  is  a  good  sign  for  Japan,  thinks  Mr.  Bryan,  that  this  feeling 
of  mild  discontent  is  becoming  prevalent.  Not  only  does  it  be- 
token healthy  popular  sentiment,  and  the  beginning  of  a  genuine 
spirit  of  democracy  in  Cathay,  but  the  rulers  have  listened  to  the 
voice  of  the  ruled  and  have  so  far  admitted  the  soundness  of  demo- 
i  i  .it  ic  principles  in  Asia.     To  quote  further: 

"The  authorities  liave  not  turned  absolutely  a  deal  tar  to  the 
protest  from  below.  Already  it  lias  been  agreed  to  postpone  the 
laying  down  of  new  ships  to  the  extent  of  some  40,000,000  yen  in 
order  to  adjust  the  year's  deficit;  but  there  is  a  popular  outcry, 
headed  by  the  Tokyo  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  some  of  the  lead- 
ing bankers  ol  the  Empire,  l<>r  still  further  reduct  ion,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  still  further  increase  ol  taxation.  If  the  present  unrest 
no  more  than  create  an  intelligent  popular  interest  in  national 
rs,  it  will  have  conferred  on  Japan  a  lasting  benefit." 


ANTIQUATED  POSTAL  POLICY  OF 
GERMANY 

THE  recent  postal  arrangement  between  England  and  America 
which  provides  that  a  two-cent,  or  penny,  stamp  shall  carry 
a  letter  from  one  to  the  other  has  roused  the  German  press  to  ask, 
"  Is  it  not  time  that  the  methods  and  standards  of  Germany's  pos- 
tal bureau  be  revised?"  The  Vossische Zeitung  (Berlin),  an  organ 
of  the  Liberals  which  Herman  Bachmann,  its  accomplished  editor, 
claims  also  to  be  the  organ  of  progress,  takes  pains  to  show  in  a 
recent  editorial  that  Germany  is  behind  other  countries  in  her  pos- 
tal facilities,  and  that  for  this  reason  she  is  cut  out  by  her  compet- 
itors both  in  the  commercial  and  political  world.  Mr.  Bachmann 
pictures  Germany's  backwardness  in  the  following  statement, 
which  he  makes  in  answer  to  his  own  question,  "  How  does  Ger- 
many stand  in  this  matter?  "     He  says  : 

"  Some  years  ago,  even  before  the  International  Postal  Congress 
at  Rome  in  May,  1006,  a  movement  wa^>  started  to  establish  within 
the  International  Postal  Union  a  two-cent,  or  English  penny,  pos- 
tal rate.  The  great  agitator  in  this  movement  was  Mr.  Henniker 
Heaton,  M.P.  His  advocacy  of  the  idea  had  this  effect — it  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  a  less  expensive  postage  rate  between 
England  and  her  colonies.  .  .  .  The  significance  of  this  new 
arrangement  in  relation  to  German  commerce  is  very  clear.  So 
small  was  the  expense  of  communication  between  England  and 
her  most  distant  dependencies  that  the  increase  of  trade  which  re- 
sulted for  England  with  her  colonies  vastly  outstript  that  of  all 
other  countries,  and  indeed  became  so  evident  that  it  caused  great 
searchings  of  heart  in  Germany.  The  leaders  of  the  commercial 
world  in  Berlin  tried  to  impress  upon  Germany  long  before  the 
Congress  of  1906  that  it  was  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  trade  of 
the  country  that  this  standard  of  two-cent  postage,  or  at  least  of 
ten  pfennig,  two  cents  and  a  half,  should  be  established.  The 
same  measure  was  also  strongly  advocated  in  the  Reichstag,  but 
the  German  Postmaster-General  received  it  coldly  and  eventually 
rejected  it.  He  saw  in  it  a  direct  impairment  of  the  revenue.  He 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  great  prospect  that  such  an  improvement  would 
open  up  for  Germany  in  the  commerce  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Bachmann  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  vast  advantages  which 
England  has  obtained  through  her  politic  use  of  the  postal 
service  in  promoting  her  foreign  relations.  India,  Australia,  and 
Egypt  have  all  been  drawn  into  closer  communication  by  such 
abatements  in  postage,  not  to  speak  of  the  Cape  and  Canada.  Of 
England's  two-cent  agreement  with  the  United  States  the  editor  of 
the  /  'ossische  Zeitung  speaks  as  follows  : 

"  We  stand  to-day  confronted  with  a  fact  to  which  we  should  give 
the  profoundest  consideration.  England  by  this  recent  postal 
agreement  has  made  a  vast  step  in  advance.  It  is  probable  that 
she  will  at  an  early  date  establish  a  similar  convention  with  France. 
From  the  standpoint  of  general  trade  interests  this  reform  is  to  be 
hailed  with  a  sense  of  gratification.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  her  relation  to  this  immense  progress  Germany  certainly 
lags  behind.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  we  regard  her 
position  from  two  points  of  view.  ...  [By  opposing  the  lowering 
of  the  postage  rate]  the  present  Postmaster-General  has  allowed 
the  reputation  of  Germany  abroad  to  become  obscured.  Everj 
lowering  of  the  postal  rates  produces  an  increase  of  trade  and  thus 
increases  the  revenue  which  is  drawn  from  imports.  ...  In 
addition  to  this  fiscal  advantage,  low  rates,  viewed  from  another 
standpoint,  are  seen  to  give  German  trade  a  better  place  in  the 
held  of  competition  presented  by  the  market  of  the  world.  Win 
must  German  industries  be  always  crippled  with  some  burden  ? 
Why  must  they  always  be  overwhelmed  with  difficulties  and  ob- 
stacles? And  now  at  this  very  moment  we  are  called  to  notice  the 
fact  that  in  the  countries  in  which  our  industries  are  met  by  the 
most  obstinate  competition  an  advance  of  vital  importance  has 
been  made  which  will  result  in  immensely  promoting  their  trade. 
Meanwhile  our  postal  authorities  appear  to  be  quite  listless  in  the 
matter  and  look  on  apathetically  at  the  vast  commercial  progress 
which  foreign  countries  are  making.  Is  it  not  high  time  that  the 
policy  of  our  Postal  Department  in  the  Government  should  under- 
go a  radical   reform?  "—Translation  made  for  The   LITERARY 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


LEATHER  MADE  FROM  CACTUS 

A  METHOD  of  making  a  material  resembling  leather  from  the 
■**■  fiber  of  a  variety  of  cactus  common  in  Arizona  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Frederick  C.  Wright,  who  sends  an  account  of  his  dis- 
covery to  The  Plant  World  (Tucson,  Ariz.,  May).  Over  a  year 
ago,  while  handling  a  piece  of  bisnaga  (Echinocactus  wislizeni), 
Mr.  Wright  noticed  that  after  the  water  was  prest  from  the  fiber 
it  had  remarkable  strength  and  pliability,  resembling  leather. 
Upon  drying,  it  became  brittle  and  chalk-like.     Says  the  writer: 

"In  an  effort  to  obtain  strength  and  pliability  in  the  fiber  after 
drying,  I  began  a  series  of  experiments  in  a  crude  way,  not  being 
a  scientist  nor  a  chemist  and  unfamiliar  with  their  methods.  I 
boiled  the  fiber  with  mesquite  bark  and  burnt  rags  to  tan  and  color 
it.  I  secured  the  color,  but  the  fiber  did  not  tan.  I  soaked  it  in 
oil ;  I  used  aluminum  palmitate,  tannic  acid,  gum  arabic,  caout- 
chouc, and  I  used  glue,  but  none  of  these  gave  results.  But,  late 
one  night  soon  after,  I  went  to 
bed  and  slept  the  sleep  of  con- 
tentment, with  a  piece  of  per- 
fect leather  made  from  cactus 
fiber  in  my  hand.  I  used  water 
and  glycerin,  about  25  per  cent, 
of  the  latter.  All  these  things, 
after  one  knows  them,  are  as 
simple  as  spreading  butter  on 
bread.  But,  of  course,  it's  the 
finding  out  that's  so  difficult. 

"After  I  learned  how  simple  it 
was  to  make  the  cactus  leather,  I 
then  experimented  to  discover 
the  best  methods  of  cutting  and 
drying.  On  account  of  the  large 
proportion  of  water  contained  in 
a  bisnaga  or  sahuaro,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  fiber  reduces  remark- 
ably during  the  drying  process. 
If  the  fiber  is  cut  one-half  inch 
thick  it  reduces  to  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ; 
yet.  one  can  not  cut  the  sheets 
so  thin  that  there  is  not  a  film  of  leather  left  when  the  fiber  is  dry. 
"The  final  finish  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  cut  has 
been  made,  with  knife  or  saw,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  cut. 
The  grain  of  a  sahuaro  or  bisnaga  runs  crosswise  the  cactus,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  it  runs  from  the  heart  of  the  cactus  to  the 
outer  edge,  with  rows  of  tougher  fibre  extending  to  the  center  of 
each  corrugation  that  forms  the  support  for  thousands  of  needle- 
like spines. 

"  Leather  made  from  a  cross-grain  cut  is  not  so  strong  as  that 
made  from  fiber  cut  with  the  grain.  The  width  and  length  of  a 
sheet  of  cactus  leather  need  be  limited  only  to  the  length  and 
diameter  of  the  cactus,  and  the  facilities  for  cutting. 

"  If  a  circumferential  cut  is  made  (as  one  would  peel  an  apple) 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  length  of  fiber  may  be  obtained  from 
cacti  of  the  larger  growths.  In  making  the  circumferential  cut,  the 
length  of  the  sheet,  of  course,  is  also  governed  by  the  thickness  of 
the  sheet.  If  it  is  a  half-inch  cut,  a  good-sized  sahuaro  will  give 
over  twenty  feet  in  length  of  fiber.  By  making  the  sheet  one- 
quarter  inch  thick,  close  on  to  fifty  feet  of  film  may  be  obtained, 
according  to  the  diameter  of  the  cactus. 

"  Immediately  after  cutting,  the  fiber  is  placed  direct  in  the  tan- 
ning-bath. The  tanning  process  requires  from  two  to  three  hours, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  fiber.  After  removal  from  the 
bath  the  fiber  is  limp  and  has  great  weight.  Large  pieces  must  be 
handled  with  some  care  lest  they  be  torn.  However,  by  cutting 
and  tanning  the  fiber  in  a  thin  sheet  and  reenforcing  with  cloth  or 
some  other  suitable  material,  and  by  using  a  gloss  finish,  the 
brittleness  is  overcome  and  great  strength  is  secured. 

"The  drying  process  is  the  most  tedious  of  all.  As  much  water 
as  possible  is  first  prest  from  the  sheet,  after  which  it  may  be  hung 
up  to  dry  or  dried  by  artificial  heat.  When  dry,  the  leather  is 
white  or  tan,  and  may  be  stained  any  color  desired." 


Leather,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  may  also  be  made  from  the 
older  joints  of  leaves  of  the  opuntia,  only  the  tough  fiber  just  with- 
in the  outer  covering  being  used.  From  the  heart  of  still  another 
cactus,  the  giant  sahuaro,  boxes,  picture-frames,  etc.,  may  be  made, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration. 


ARTICLES  MADE  FROM   CACTI 


DO  THE  PUBLIC  CARE  FOR  SCIENCE? 

T  N  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  public  are  greatly  interested 
-*-  in  the  applications  of  science,  but  not  so  much  in  science  itself. 
The  application  may  not  necessarily  be  useful,  but  it  must  be 
striking — there  must  be  some  conspicuous  connection  between  a 
new  fact  or  principle  and  the  things  of  our  daily  life.  Thus,  the 
average  man  would  care  nothing  about  the  discovery  of  electric 
waves  if    they  had  not  been    utilized  in  wireless  telegraphy,   or 

about  the  A-rays  if  they  were  not 
used  in  radioscopy.  An  editorial 
writer  in  The  Electrical  Review 
(London,  May  15)  repeats  an  in- 
teresting pair  of  anecdotes  told 
at  a  recent  banquet  of  the  Royal 
Society.     He  says  : 

"According  to  the  first  tale,  a 
man  who  had  attended  a  lecture 
on  science  overnight  was  asked 
by  a  friend  next  day  what  the 
subject  of  the  discourse  had 
been,  and  replied  that  'the 
speaker  did  not  say.'  Accord- 
ing to  the  second,  the  original 
narrator,  a  man  of  science  him- 
self, had  been  expounding  at 
great  length  to  an  acquaintance 
the  methods  employed  for  ascer- 
taining the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  sun  and  its  atmos- 
phere, and  was  at  last  checked  by 
the  inquiry,  '  Who  cares  whether  sodium  is  present  in  the  sun  ?' ' 

These  anecdotes,  we  are  told,  elicited  a  large  number  of  letters 
in  the  London  press,  containing  attempts  to  account  for  the  public 
apathy  toward  science.     To  quote  again  : 

"  It  has  been  said  that  nearly  all  science  lecturers  are  unable  to 
make  themselves  intelligible  to  their  audience,  that  they  deprive 
an  interesting  subject  of  all  the  interest  which  properly  belongs  to 
it,  that  their  vocabulary  is  so  limited  and  so  lacking  in  linguistic 
propriety  that  the  gorge  of  all  literary  men  rises,  and  that  they  are 
severely  to  blame  for  their  oratorical  shortcomings.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  said  that  the  average  audience  at  a  science  lec- 
ture is  so  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject  under  treatment — and, 
indeed,  of  all  its  preliminaries— that  a  lecturer  has  always  to  de- 
vote the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  explaining  matters  which  the 
schoolmaster  is  supposed  to  have  taught,  that  when  he  has  done  so 
the  majority  of  his  hearers  remain  in  a  state  of  mental  fog  owing 
to  their  intellectual  deficiencies,  and  that,  in  short,  members  of  the 
audience  care  so  little  for  science  as  to  neglect  the  obvious  duty  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  underlying  a  cer- 
tain branch  of  inquiry  before  listening  to  what  a  specialist  omthe 
subject  has  to  say  upon  its  modern  aspects 

"The  assumption  that  people  attend  a  science  lecture  because 
they  are  in  search  of  knowledge  is  frequently,  if  not  generally, 
fallacious.  It  is,  indeed,  wholly  erroneous  to  imagine  that  the 
majority  of  our  adult  population  are  in  search  of  knowledge  of  any 
kind. 

"  The  person  who  attempts  to  teach  them  by  pen  or  by  word 
of  mouth  is  guilty  of  presumptuous  sin.  If  we  may  say  so,  the 
public  run  to  hear  a  man  lecture,  but  not  a  man's  lecture,  on  a  cer- 
tain subject :  they  go  because  it  is  considered  'the  thing'  to  do. 
Hence  the  chief  factor  concerned  in  determining  the  number  of 
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people  present  at  any  lecture  on  a  so-called  scientific  subject  is 

merely  the  identity  of  the  lecturer 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  men  of 
science  are  incompetent  lecturers,  tbo  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  that 
fact  should  be  deemed  disgraceful.     The  equipment  of  a  success 
ful  lecturer  comprizes  several  things  which  are  not  requisite  in  the 
equipment  of  a  man  of  science,  and  a  few  which  are  even  antago- 
nistic.    The  successful  lecturer  must  be  a  man  of  agreeable  pres- 
ence, of  clear  musical  voice,  of  well-trained  diction,  a  man  of  ready 
wit,  quick  to  play  upon  the  passing  prejudices  of  an  audience. 
He  must  be  a   man  who  can  assume  the  mental  attitude  of  his 
audience,  unconsciously  realizing  how  little  they  know,  and  from 
what  standpoint  they  approach  any  question.     The  equipment  of 
a  man  of  science  comprizes  extreme  concentration  of  thought,  a 
logical  habit  of  mind,  imagination,  it  is  true,  but  a  scientific  way 
of  looking  at  things  which,  in  course  of  time,  wholly  estranges  him 
mentally  from  his  fellows.     A  man's  success  as  a  politician  largely 
depends  upon  his  success  as  a  lecturer,  because,  unless  he  gain  the 
ultimate  position   of   a  constructive  statesman,   his  eminence  or 
notoriety  is  largely  due  to  his  ability  to  reflect  or  reenforce  the 
bias  existing  among  the  people.  .  .   .   The  man  of  science  is  called 
upon  to  teach,  to  tell  his  audience  that  they  know  nothing  :  the 
role  must,  therefore,  always  be  thankless,  and  the  speaker  expect 
to  meet  with  the  chill  of  silent  resentment.     An  intellectual  snub 
received  from  the  Physicist  Royal  may,  perhaps,  be  something  of 
a  compliment ;  but,  proffered  by  a  mere  university  extension  lec- 
turer who  has  the  gift  of  lucidity,  it  becomes  a  deliberate  insult. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  as  unfair  to  expect  a  man  whose 
devotion  and  qualifications  have  enabled  him  to  attain  eminence  in 
his  particular  sphere,  to  retain  or  acquire  the  qualifications  indis- 
pensable in  the  lecturer,  as  to  expect  that  every  man  who  can  lec- 
ture clearly,  interestingly,  and  humorously  on  a  scientific  subject 
should  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  exponents  of  that  subject. 
Broadly  speaking,  with  one  or  two  extraordinary  exceptions,  the 
more  distinguished  a  man  is  as  an  investigator  the  less  likely  he 
is  to  be  a  clear  lecturer,  and  vice  versa.     Accordingly,  as  long  as 
those  estimable  persons  who  consider  it  their  duty  to  arrange  so- 
called  popular  lectures  on  science  exhibit  the  modified  form  of 
snobbishness  characterized  by  the  retention  of  a  leading  investi- 
gator to  teach  the  A  B  C  of  any  subject  to  an  indifferent  audience, 
so  long  will  the  results  cause  the  earnest  student  to  grumble,  and 
the  literary  purist,  who  thinks  that  a  split  infinitive  or  the  creation 
of  a  hybrid  word  is  a  sign  of  mental,  if  not  moral,  obliquity,  to 
sneer.     By  way  of  parenthesis,  it  must  be  added  that  since  scien- 
tific research  occasionally  results  in  the  acquisition  of  fresh  knowl- 
edge, new  words  have  to  be  coined  to  describe  the  new  substances 
or  phenomena  observed.      This  is,  doubtless,  most  unfortunate, 
for  it  annoys  the  printer  and  the  lexicographer  quite  as  much  as 
the  philologist ;  but,  perhaps,  some  of  us  may  think  that  the  crime 
of  adding  a  bastard  word  to  the  English  language  is  honorably 
wiped  out  by  having  studied  the  fact  or  idea  that  it  is  intended  to 
convev." 


more  in  the  long  run  than  his  acquaintance  with  the  quickest  means 
of  relieving  a  headache  or  soothing  a  catarrh  ;  and  the  sum  of  the 
whole  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  doctor  who  made  his  own  health 
his  chief  concern  would  have  to  retire  from  practise  in  order  to 
attend  to  it." 


WHY  PHYSICIANS  ARE  SHORT-LIVED— Referring  to  the 
recent  statement  of  what  it  evidently  considers  an  accepted  fact — 
namely,  that  doctors  are  a  short-lived  class  of  the  community — 
American  Medicine  (Philadelphia)  remarks  : 

"  Laymen  were  naturally  surprized.  Their  view  presumably  is 
that  the  days  of  doctors  should  be  longer  in  the  land  than  those  of 
other  people  because  they  know  better  than  their  patients  what  to 
'take '  when  they  feel  indisposed  or  are  in  the  way  of  infection. 
Longevity,  however,  depends  far  more  upon  the  manner  of  a  man's 
life  than  upon  the  drugs  which  he  swallows;  and  it  is  the  doctor's 
misfortune  that  the  exigencies  of  his  calling  often  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  practise  the  hygienic  doctrines  which  he  preaches. 
Obsta  principiis  is  one  sound  maxim  on  which  it  is  specially  hard 
for  1m m  to  act.  lie  can  not  afford  to  lay  up  and  nurse  himself  for 
trivial  ailments,  but  must  often  be  out  attending  to  his  patients  in 
spite  of  a  general  feeling  of  malaise.  His  night's  rest  may  often 
be  broken  tho  he  knows  that  seven  hours  sleep  is  the  ideal.  He 
may  have  to  take  his  meals  irregularly,  tho  he  is  well  aware  of  the 
virtue  of  regular  habits,  or  to  rush  out  to  an  urgent  case  in  the 
middle  of  his  dinner,  tho  he  is  always  warning  his  patients  that 

that  way  lies  indigestion.  Moreover-  if  he  is  a  general  practitioner 
•  tin'-.-  long  holidays  which  he  is  fond  of  proclaiming  to  be  essen- 
tial are  -  lom  for  him.     .All   these  disadvantages  count   lor 


HAIR   AND   HEREDITY 

~\ATA  that  appear  to  make  it  possible  to  predict  from  the  hair 
*S  of  parents  the  form  of  hair  of  the  children — that  is,  whether 
it  will  be  straight,  wavy,  curly,  or  "  kinky  " — have  been  gathered 
by  Gertrude  and  Charles  Davenport,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution's 
station  for  experimental  evolution  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y. 
The  collection  of  these  data  and  the  writers'  inferences  from  them 
are  described  in  an  article  entitled  "Heredity  of  Hair-form  in 
Man  "  in  The  American  Naturalist  (June).  The  writers  describe 
at  the  outset  the  various  morphological  types  shown  by  human 
hair.     They  say  : 

"Between  straight  hair,  on  the  one  hand,  and  woolly  hair,  on  the 
other,  there  are  all  degrees  of  closeness  of  spiral.  For  conve- 
nience three  intermediate  grades  may  be  recognized  ;  wavy,  having 
a  very  slight  or  open  spiral  involving  the  entire  hair  from  root  to 
tip ;  curly,  having  a  closer  spiral  involving  the  distal  half  of  the 
hair  ;  and  frizzy  or  kinky,  a  close  tight  spira'  of  small  diameter. 
Now,  altho  the  conditions  thus  named  are  not  discontinuous,  they 
stand  for  types  that  are  fairly  well  appreciated  and  distinguished 
popularly,  so  that  in  a  random  lot  of  people  practically  all  would 
place  a  given  sort  of  hair  in  the  same  category. 

"These  different  types  of  hair-form  are  associated  with  certain 
differences  of  the  hair  on  cross-section  as  well  as  in  its  method  of 
growth.  Thus  straight  hair  is  nearly  circular  on  cross  section, 
while  in  woolly  hair  the  cross-section  is  elliptical  and  the  long 
axis  is  to  the  short  as  ioo  :  40  or  100  :  50.  In  wavy  hair  the  propor- 
tions are  as  100:60  or  70.  The  straight  hair  of  the  Japanese  has 
the  proportions  of  100  :  85. 

"Since  the  hair  of  most  mammals  is  straight  and  nearly  circular 
on  cross-section,  we  may  regard  this  as  the  basal  condition  and  the 
flattened  hair  as  a  specialized  form  marking  an  advance  in  the 
differentiation  of  axes.  In  addition  to  this  difference  in  cross-sec- 
tion hairs  differ  in  the  form  of  the  hair-follicle,  which  is  in  woolly 
hair  not  only  flattened,  but  curved  in  an  arc  through  a  quarter  of  a 
circle.  'Emerging  from  an  incurvated  mold,  it  can  only  continue 
to  roll  up  outside,  given  especially  its  flattened  shape;  it  rolls  up 
into  a  spiral  the  plane  of  which,  at  the  beginning,  is  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  the  skin.'  As  all  gradations  exist  between 
straight  hair  and  wool  in  other  characters,  so  probably  in  the  in- 
itial curvature.  The  intermediate  nature  of  waviness  is  probably 
due  to  an  intermediate  degree  of  curvature  beneath  the  skin. 
This  curvature  of  the  follicle,  again,  is  a  departure  from  the  usual 
mammalian  condition  and  is  in  the  line  of  differentiation  or 
advance. 

"We  are  now  in  a  position  to  formulate  our  problem.  How  do 
the  more  specialized  types  of  hair-form — much  flattened  and  much 
curved  woolly  hair  and  slightly  flattened,  slightly  curved  wavy  hair 
—behave  in  heredity  toward  each  other  and  toward  the  nearly 
cylindrical  straight  hair  ? 

"The  data  for  this  study  .  .  .  include  the  ancestral  character- 
istics of  about  five  hundred  children  for  two  ascending  genera- 
tions.    About  two  hundred  and  thirty  families  are  involved." 

The  data  collected  by  the  Davenports  indicate  strongly  that,  as 
between  straight  and  spiral  hair,  the  latter  is  the  dominant  form. 
Regarding  wavy  hair,  they  conclude  that  it  carries  both  straight 
and  curly  germ-cells.  The  results  of  their  study  they  formulate 
as  follows,  combining  them  in  part  with  those  obtained  for  eye 
color  by  the  same  methods  : 

"Two  blue-eyed,  straight-haired  parents  will  have  only  blue- 
eyed,  straight-haired  children.  Two  wavy-haired  parents  may 
have  straight-,  wavy-,  or  curly-haired  children,  but  the  chances  for 
curly  hair  are  slight.  Two  curly-haired  parents  may  have  children 
with  either  straight,  wavy,  or  curly  hair,  and  the  proportion  of 
curly-haired  offspring  will  probably  be  large." 
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AN  ALCHEMIST'S  FORMULA  FOR 
MAKING    GOLD 

THE  possibility  of  transmuting  one  metal  into  another  is  not 
looked  upon  with  scorn  by  modern  chemists.  Theoretically 
some  of  them  seem  now  almost  willing  to  grant  it,  altho  practically 
we  are  as  far  from  it  as  ever.  The  alchemists  had  no  doubts  what- 
ever, and  were  even  ready  with  precise  directions  for  gold-making  ; 
but  these  appear  to  modern  metallurgists  to  be  largely  recipes  for 
making  alloys  that  look  more  or  less  like  gold.  One  of  these, 
couched  in  curious  mystical  phrases,  is  given  in  Cosmos  (Paris, 
March  28),  together  with  a  suggested  elucidation.     Says  this  paper : 

"At  a  time  when  the  terrible  malady  known  as  'gold  fever'  seems 
to  be  breaking  out  anew,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  uninteresting  to 
note  a  curious  recipe  for  making  gold,  which  doubtless  tried  the 
wisdom  and  patience  of  more  than  one  alchemist  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

"'God,'  says  Armand  de  Villeneuve  (a  French  alchemist  and 
physician  who  was  born  about  1240  and  died  in  1313),  'has  deigned, 
as  he  inspires  those  whom  he  wishes,  to  reveal  to  me  the  excellent 
secret  of  the  philosophers,  tho  I  merit  it  not.  Hide,  friendly 
reader,  this  book  in  thy  breast  and  never  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  impious,  for  it  contains  the  whole  secret.  This  pearl  must 
not  be  cast  before  swine,  for  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  Whoso  reveals 
this  secret  is  accursed  and  shall  die  of  an  apoplexy.' 

"  Despite  these  recommendations  and  threats,  we  shall  reveal  this 
secret  textually,  and,  after  all,  it  is  worth  quite  as  much  as  that  of 
Lemoine  for  making  diamonds.     Here  it  is  : 

"'  Know,  my  son,  that  in  this  chapter  I  shall  teach  thee  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Philosophers'  Stone. 

"'As  the  world  was  lost  through  woman,  it  is  necessary  also  that 
it  should  be  saved  by  her.  For  this  reason,  take  the  mother,  place 
her  in  bed  with  her  eight  sons  ;  watch  her;  she  must  do  strict  pen- 
ance, until  she  be  washed  of  all  her  sins.  Then  she  will  give  to 
the  world  a  son  who  will  sin.  Signs  have  appeared  in  the  sun  and 
in  the  moon;  seize  this  son  and  chastise  him,  so  that  pride  may 
not  ruin  him.  This  done,  replace  him  in  his  bed  and  when  thou 
seest  that  he  is  in  his  right  mind  seize  him  anew  and  give  him  to 
the  Jews  to  be  crucified.  The  Sun  being  thus  crucified,  the  Moon 
will  be  no  longer  seen,  the  veil  of  the  temple  will  be  rent  and  there 
will  be  a  great  earthquake.  Then  it  is  time  to  use  much  fire,  and 
a  spirit  that  shall  deceive  the  whole  world  will  be  seen  to  arise.' 

"  Doubtless,  at  first  sight,  this  mystical  language  seems  to  be 
nothing  but  a  farrago  of  nonsense.  Nevertheless,  on  examination, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  a  perfectly  definite  meaning  and  that  it  indi- 
cates only  intelligible  and  realizable  processes.  The  task  is  to 
get  at  the  real  meaning." 

This  is  how  one  of  Armand  de  Villeneuve's  commentators,  Mr. 
Tamburin,  interprets  this  recipe  :  "Take  the  'mother,'  "  that  is  to 
say,  mercury  (the  "mother  of  metals");  place  her  in  her  bed 
(crucible)  with  her  eight  sons  (the  eight  metals,  lead,  antimony, 
iron,  tin,  etc.);  "watch  her" — that  is,  keep  careful  watch  of  the 
crucible  until  the  fusion  is  complete.  "Then  she  will  give  to  the 
world  a  son  who  will  be  sinful ;"  in  other  words,  the  mass  will  as- 
sume a  pronounced  yellow  color  in  the  upper  part,  due  to  a  mix- 
ture of  lead  oxid  and  lead  chlorate.  The  "sinful  son"  is  the 
"gold"  that  is  still  to  be  purified.  The  "signs  in  the  sun  and 
moon"  refer  to  the  colors  of  gold  and  silver  (designated  as  "sun  " 
and  "moon,"  by  the  alchemists)  in  the  mixture,  the  latter  due  to 
the  fused  antimony.  "Grasp  the  son  and  chastise  him;"  that  is, 
remove  the  "gold"  from  the  crucible,  "that  he  may  not  be  lost 
through  pride,"  that  is,  be  not  puffed  up  by  apparent  success,  for 
a  slight  mistake  may  spoil  the  result.  On  removal,  the  mass  is  to 
be  beaten  or  pounded  (chastised).  Then  it  is  replaced  in  its  bed 
(the  crucible),  and  when  it  has  regained  its  senses  (been  melted 
again)  it  is  given  to  the  Jews  (treated  with  niter  and  carbon,  or 
"black  flux")  to  be  crucified  (reduced).  Then  "the  moon  shall  be 
no  more  seen,  the  veil  of  the  temple  will  be  rent  and  there  will  be 
a  great  earthquake  "  ;  that  is,  there  will  be  a  great  commotion  in 
the  crucible,  and  the  veil  (the  metallic  crust  or  caput  mortuum) 
that  covers    the   molten   contents   will    be  broken  and  cast  out. 


"Then  it  is  time  to  use  much  fire;"  that  is,  the  tin  and  lead  will 
become  inflamed  and  the  antimony  will  volatilize  with  a  white  and 
scintillant  light  (the  "spirit"  appearing).  This  "spirit"  will  con- 
tain the  gold,  according  to  the  recipe,  and  it  will  form  a  pure 
metallic  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  The  writer  of  the 
note  in  Cosmos  concludes  by  remarking  that  any  one  who  wishes 
may  try  this  recipe,  but  that  he  is  not  willing  to  guarantee  its  suc- 
cess.—  Translation  made  for Thk  LITERARY  Digest.  « 


A  MECHANICAL  VIOLIN-PLAYER 

Tyr  UP>ELIK  is  reported  as  having  listened  with  astonishment 
*-  *-  and  chagrin  to  the  new  automatic  violin-player  on  exhibi- 
tion during  his  last  visit  to  Chicago.  "They  have  even  stolen 
my  fingering  !  "  he  exclaimed.  La  Nature  (Paris),  which  relates 
this  incident,  reflects  on  the  likelihood  of  the  new  device's  sup- 
planting the  human  performers  and  reducing  our  violin  virtuosos 
to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  It  describes  the  new  invention 
and  comments  on  it  as  follows  : 

"The  violin  is  hidden  in  a  case  that  resembles,  in  a  general  way, 
that  of  a  typewriter,  being  fitted  with  a  keyboard.  The  keys, 
which  are  actuated  by  electromagnets,  replace  the  fingers  of  the 


the  virtuosa:  an  automatic  violin-player. 

violinist's  left  hand.  They  touch  the  strings  of  the  instrument  at 
determinate  points,  and  modify,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  piece  to  be  executed,  the  number  and  intensity  of  the  vibrations 
imprest  on  the  strings  by  the  automatic  bow. 

"This  bow  is  formed  of  movable  disks  on  pivots,  whose  move- 
ments are  determined  by  electromagnets.  A  small  electric  motor, 
inside  the  case,  furnishes  the  power.  Finally,  flexible  bands, 
similar  to  those  of  a  mechanical  piano-player,  are  used  to  direct 
the  action  of  this  steel  Paganini. 

"The  execution  is  not  displeasing  to  those  who  have  heard 
the  Automatic  Virtuosa  execute  its  music,  whether  classical  or 
popular 

"  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  instrument  is  content  with  imi- 
tation— with  repetition  by  rote.  No  :  it  executes  with  both  nicety 
and  verve.  It  'puts  its  whole  soul '  into  its  music.  It  varies  its 
effects  in  an  astonishing  manner,  and  renders  the  slightest  nuances 
of  the  composer.     It  executes  easily  the  most  difficult  passages. 

"Finally  it  has  this  enormous  advantage  over  the  human  violin- 
ist—it has  at  its  disposal,  we  may  say,  an  unlimited  number  of 
fingers,  which  it  can  use  all  at  once.  It  can  thus  play  both  air  and 
accompaniment  at  the  same  time.  It  goes  even  further,  since  it 
executes  duets  on  one  instrument  and  with  as  much  harmony  and 
volume  of  tone  as  if  two  violinists  were  playing  together. 

"It  may  be  understood  that  professionals  have  welcomed  such  a 
rival  as  this  with  a  vague  feeling  of  disquiet.  The  organizers  of 
chamber  concerts  hail  with  enthusiasm  the  advent  of  this  docile 
executant,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  lower  the  present  fantastic  prices 
of  professional  violinists  ! 

"But  the  hour  has  not  come  when  the  humble  country  fiddler 
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will  find  himself  supplanted  by  the  Yirtuosa;  its  price  of  6,000 
francs  [$1,200]  will  repel,  at  least  for  some  time,  the  givers  of 
rustic  entertainments." — Translation  made  for  THE  LITERARY 
Digest. 


ARTIFICIAL  SILK  FOR  GAS-MANTLES 

A  GAS-MANTLE  that  has  vastly  more  strength  than  the 
fragile  structure  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed  is 
promised  by  the  successful  use  of  artificial  silk  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  fabric  on  which  to  deposit  the  oxids  of  which  the  mantles 
are  made.  This  innovation  is  announced  by  a  writer  in  Cosmos. 
He  says : 

"Incandescent  gas-mantles  are  made,  as  is  well  known,  of  the 
oxids  of  thorium  and  cerium,  precipitated  originally  on  a  tissue  of 
cotton.  For  some  years  ramie  liber  has  been  used  also  for  this 
purpose.  The  fibers  are  knitted  together  in  tubular  form  and  im- 
pregnated with  a  solution  of  rare  earths,  after  which  the  tube  is 
dried  and  cut  into  lengths  of  about  20  centimeters  [8  inches].  By 
means  of  a  Bunsen  flame  the  cotton  is  incinerated  and  at  the  same 
time  the  salts  are  changed  to  oxids.  The  mantle  is  then  heated 
for  a  few  seconds  over  a  flame  to  give  it  its  final  form  and  to 
harden  it,  after  which  it  is  ready  to  be  used. 

"The  only  supports  hitherto  employed  for  the  oxids  have  been 
tissues  of  cotton  or  ramie,  and  it  has  been  vainly  attempted  to  use 
in  the  same  way  silk,  hemp,  jute,  etc.  These  failures  have  led  to 
the  trial  of  artificial  fibers,  but  these  do  not  have  the  absorbent 
power  of  cotton  and  ramie  and  consequently  become  impregnated 
badly  or  not  at  all. 

"  In  a  lecture  before  the  Association  of  German  Chemists  re- 
ported in  Le  Moniteur  Scientijique,  M.  Bruno  states  that  artificial 
tissues  are  now  made  that  are  impregnated  as  easily  as  cotton  or 
ramie.  These  are  prepared  from  artificial  silk,  made  by  dissolv- 
ing cellulose  in  ammoniate  of  copper.  But  this  substance  does 
not  go  well  with  nitrate  of  thorium.  A  tissue  of  artificial  silk  made 
with  ammoniate  of  copper  absorbs  solutions  of  the  nitrate  very 
rapidly,  but  during  the  incineration  the  oxid  separates  from  the 
support  and  falls  in  powder.  Thus  some  other  substance  than  the 
nitrate  must  be  used,  and  hydroxid  of  thorium  has  been  tried  with 
success.  .  .  .  The  hydroxid  does  not  swell  as  the  nitrate  does 
during  incineration;  it  gathers  in  small  sharp  crystals,  hard  as 
diamond,  and  not  in  a  friable  powder.  As  the  hydroxid,  however, 
is  gelatinous,  it  can  not  be  used  directly  to  impregnate  the  tissue. 
The  silk  mantle  is  dipt  in  a  bath  of  thorium  nitrate  and  then  into 
ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  hydroxid  in  the  substance  of  the 
fiber. 

"  Mantles  prepared  in  the  old  way  have  the  annoying  property  of 
absorbing  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  readily.  .  .  .  This  is  the 
source  of  much  difficulty,  for  most  large  users  buy  the  mantles  be- 
fore incineration,  in  which  state  they  absorb  moisture  and  warp 
out  of  shape.  On  the  contrary,  the  new  artificial  silk  mantles 
covered  with  hydroxid  of  thorium  are  not  hygroscopic.  They  have- 
also  the  advantage  of  great  solidity.  Placed  on  a  testing-table, 
they  remain  intact  even  after  2,000  or  3,000  shocks,  while  the  best 
mantles  prepared  by  the  old  process  will  not  stand  more  than  90 
to  100  shocks." — Translation  made  for  Till'.   LITERARY   DIGEST, 


of  drying  before  the  moisture  is  reduced  to  the  point  at  which  the 
strength  begins  to  increase.  It  has  been  found  that,  under  normal 
conditions,  wood  fiber  will  absorb  a  definite  amount  of  moisture. 
Additional  water  only  fills  the  pores.  It  has  also  been  found  that 
the  water  which  simply  fills  the  pores  has  no  effect  on  the  strength. 
.  .  .  Timber  that  has  been  dried  and  resoaked  is  slightly  weaker 
than  when  green." 


MOISTURE  AND  THE  STRENGTH   OF  WOOD- The  results 
<>(  a  study  of  this  question  made  sometime  since  by  the  United 

States  forest  Service  are  interesting  and  instructive.  Savs  The 
Engineering  Digest  (New  York  ), giving  credit  to  The  Engineering 
Times : 

"  1 1  lias  hern  found  that  the  relation  of  moisture  to  strength  fol- 
lows a  definite  law.      The  Strength  of   all  kinds  of   wood    increases 

rapidly  with  proper  drying,  the  amount  of  increase  depending  on 
the  species  and  the  degree  of  dryness.  Thus  the  strength  ol  ,1 
piece  ol  unseasoned  red  spruce  may  be  increased  over  400  per  rent. 

by  a  thorough  drying  at  the  temperature  <>i  boiling  water,  but  the 
strength  decreases  again  as  the  wood  reabsorbs  moisture.  Air- 
dried  wood  protected  from  the  weathei  and  containing  12  percent. 

of  moisture  is,  according  to  species,  1.7  to  2.4  times  stronger  than 
when  green.     Drying  also  increases  the  stillness  of  wood.      I  hese 

Conclusions  have  been   drawn  from   pieces  of  small   cross-section, 

not  exceeding  t  inches  by  4  inches.     Large  timber  requires  years 


AN  ANCIENT  GREEK  PHYSICIAN  AT 

WORK 

r  F  the  archeologists  are  not  at  fault,  we  have,  011  an  ancient 
■*-  Greek  vase  described  recently  by  Mr.  E.  Pottier,  a  French 
expert,  a  picture  of  a  physician's  office  in  ancient  Greece,  with  the 
method  of  treatment  of  a  patient,  and  other  patients  in  waiting. 
This  scene,  which  throws  interesting  light  on  the  therapeutics  of 
2,400  years  ago,  is  described  by  a  contributor  to  La  Sentaine 
MMicale  (Paris,  May  27)  in  an  article  entitled  "Medicine  in  Art," 
part  of  which  we  translate  below.     Says  this  writer  : 

"  Very  few  ancient  Greek  art  objects  represent  medical  scenes  ; 
most  of  these  show  the  bandaging  of  warriors  wounded  on  the  field 
of  battle  and  illustrate  the  Homeric  poems.  ...  In  addition  to 
these,  there  are  two  scenes  illustrating  mythologic  episodes  in  the 
worship  of  Esculapius.  .  .  .  All  these  represent  surgical  events. 
Now,  however,  we  have  a  more  purely  medical  subject,  the  de- 
scription of  which  is  quite  recent — an  Attic  vase  in  the  Peytel  collec- 
tion, which  has  been  described  in  detail  by  E.  Pottier 

"According  to  Mr.  Pottier  this  vase  represents  a  Greek  clinic  of 
the  fifth  century  B.C. — we  should  rather  call  it  a  polyclinic,  for  it 
is  known  that  the  Greek  clinics  were  generally  public  and  supported 
by  the  municipality.  Towns  of  some  importance  .  .  .  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  specified  physicians  and  surgeons  a  hospital  with 
the  necessary  material  and  instruments,  and  levied  a  special  tax 
for  its  support.  .  .  .  The  Attic  vase  thus  represents  a  Greek  poly- 
clinic devoted  to  bleeding  and  the  application  of  cupping-glasses. 
Says  Mr.  Pottier  : 

" '  A  physician  is  seated  ...  on  a  chair ;  a  red  band  encircles 
his  head.  .  .  .  Placing  his  feet  beneath  his  chair,  he  bends  for- 
ward, and  grasping  with  his  left  hand  the  right  arm  of  a  man  stand- 
ing upright  before  him,  he  is  about  to  unroll  a  bandage  from  his 
wrist.  .  .  .  Above  are  suspended  three  small  conical  objects, 
which  are  doubtless  cupping-glasses.  .  .  .  Before  the  physician, 
on  the  floor,  is  a  metal  basin  with  three  legs  and  a  small  handle  at 
the  side,  apparently  to  contain  water  for  sponging  the  wounds.  .  .  . 
The  patient  is  nude,  except  for  a  cloak  thrown  over  his  shoulder 
and  left  arm.  He  leans  with  his  left  hand  on  a  cane,  and  his  head 
is  turned  toward  the  operator.'  " 

The  writer  goes  on  to  describe  numerous  other  figures  on  the 
vase,  including  patients,  servants,  etc.  The  painting  is  referred 
to  the  epoch  of  the  artist  Douris,  or  about  4S0  to  460  B.C.  What, 
precisely,  is  the  meaning  of  the  scene  represented?  The  reviewer 
says  on  this  point  :  .   jfc 

"Pottier  thought  at  fust  that  it  was  an  examination  of  persons 
stlfferlng  from  fractures  or  luxations;  but  after  consulting  a  sur- 
geon, Professor  l'ozzi,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  form  and 
position  of  the  bandages,  the  insufficient  means  of  suspending  the 
limbs,  and  the  easy  bearing  of  the  patients  indicate  that  the  scene 
is  purely  medical,  and  that  the  physician  is  about  to  bleed  either 
the  arm  or  the  foot.  It  is  in  these  places,  in  fact,  that  the  band- 
ages are  located,  and  the  material  (narrow  bands  and  basins),  as 
well  as  the  apparent  youth  of  the  physician,  seem  to  justify  this 
explanation.  One  of  the  characters  represented,  the  nearest  to  the 
physician's  hit.  wears,  it    is  true,  a  bandage   in   scar!  form   across 

his  breast,  but,  as  cupping-glasses  are  represented  in  the  scene,  Dr. 

Pozzi  thinks  that,  as  the  patient  recpiired  to  be  scarified  and 
cupped  on  the  chest,  or  the  back,  such  bandages  were  necessary. 
This  hypothesis  is  not  at  all  improbable,   bleeding  and  cupping 

being  features  of  the  same  system  of  treatment 

"This  brief  explanation  shows  that  Peytel's  vase,  as  now  de- 
scribed by  a  competent  expert,  is  a  historic  document  that  com- 
pletes in  the  most  fortunate  way  the  records  already  known 
relating  to  the  practise  of  medicine  in  ancient  Greece." — Trans- 
lation made  for 'X\w.  Literary  Digest, 
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RIGHT  AND  WRONG  METHODS  OF 
COLD-STORAGE 

THE  preservation  of  food  by  cold,  in  both  its  commercial  and 
its  scientific  aspects,  is  discust  in  The  American  Journal 
■of  Public  Hygiene  (Boston,  May)  by  P.  H.  Bryce.  The  writer 
•notes,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  part  played  by  cold  in  food-preser- 
vation is  somewhat  misunderstood  by  the  public.  Cold  alone  is 
rarely  effective,  unless  the  surrounding  air  is  free  from  germs  and 
the  moisture  is  neither  too  great  nor  too  little.     He  says  : 

"The  popular  idea  is  that  cold  kills  absolutely  all  vegetable  life, 
including  bacteria  and  fungi ;  but  since  liquid  air  (—  1900  C.)  does 
not  affect  certain  species,  or  even  boiling  hydrogen  yet  many  de- 
grees colder,  as  fungi  grow  freely  on  frozen  meat  in  storage  at 
—  io°  C.  in  a  saturated  atmosphere,  and  since  lichens  develop 
naturally  on  arctic  snows,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  other  ele- 
ments than  mere  cold  enter  into  the  problem.  Yet  while  this  is 
true,  it  is  most  important  to  realize  that  any  temperature  below  500 
F.  does  in  practise  very  notably  retard  the  multiplication  of  the 
ordinary  germs  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  if  those  other 
favoring  conditions  of  normal  humidity  (700  to  750  of  saturation) 
and  relative  cleanliness  or  asepticism  be  present.  We  may  say, 
then,  that  to  obtain  the  best  possible  conditions,  a  temperature 
between  320  and  400  F.,  and  a  clean  atmosphere,  having  a  rela- 
tive humidity  of  700  to  750,  are  essential.  As  microbes,  generally, 
require  a  moist  or  liquid  medium  for  their  growth,  ...  it  is  plain 
that  they  will  grow  but  slowly  on  dry  surfaces  or  in  tissues  con- 
stantly drying  out  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine,  where  the  ever- 
moving  wind  not  only  renews  the  air,  for  instance,  about  freshly 
killed  meat  and  boxes  of  watery  fruit,  but  also  causes,  as  on  the 
Western  plains  or  the  South-African  belt,  a  rapid  evaporation  of 
moisture  from  the  tissues.  Thus  in  the  preservation  of  meats,  such 
climates,  with  their  clear,  cold  nights,  supply  the  three  essentials 
-of  cold,  aseptic  air,  and  relative  dryness.  For  instance,  the  mild 
«st  wind,  a  zephyr  at  five  miles  an  hour,  causes  25,000  and  more 
•changes  of  air  around  any  object.  .  .  .  Experience  in  cold-storage 
has  shown  that  microbes  which  will  grow  on  frozen  meat  at  250 
F.  will  not  multiply  even  at  400  F.  in  clean  air  with  a  relative 
humidity  of  70  to  75  per  cent.  Hence,  given  an  initial  cleanness 
of  a  food,  as  great  as  possible,  and  the  circulation  of  the  air  around 
it,  either  by  a  changing  of  air  temperature  or  by  a  fan,  enabling 
■the  air  surrounding  the  food  to  maintain  a  relative  humidity  of  75 
per  cent.,  and  a  cold-storage  plant  is  being  maintained  at  its 
optimum  for  any  temperature  determined  upon.  It,  therefore, 
hardly  needs  to  be  remarked  that  the  best  or  even  tolerable  results 
need  not  be  expected  if  the  carcasses  of  diseased  or  emaciated  ani- 
mals, or  of  those  badly  slaughtered  or  killed  in  foul-smelling 
abattoirs,  with  dirty  knives,  by  persons  with  filthy  clothes  and 
apparatus  ;  milk  even  from  healthy  cows,  but  having  filthy  udders, 
taken  by  men  with  unclean  hands  and  soiled  clothing,  into  non- 
sterile,  wide-mouthed  pails  ;  butter  made  from  milk  infected  with 
various  microbes,  and  not  having  the  water-holding  nitrogenous 
matters  in  solution  well  worked  out ;  or  fruits,  which,  tho  having 
passed  through  the  dangers  of  the  growing  season,  are  either  bruised 
or  rendered  filthy  in  picking  and  packing,  are  placed  in  either 
stationary  cold  chambers  or  refrigerator-cars  or  -vessels.  The 
trinity  of  asepticism,  cold,  and  a  proper  relatii'e  humidity  is  a 
sort  of  e  pluribus  unum,  which  must  in  scientific  cold-storage  be 
our  object  of  reverence  and  worship." 

In  regard  to  the  proper  methods  of  cold  storage,  the  writer  con- 
siders it  manifest  that  in  cold  climates  like  Canada  and  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  winter  ice  should  be  utilized  when 
possible.     He  says  : 

"  By  it,  under  best  conditions,  a  temperature  about  400  F.  may 
be  maintained  ;  but  only  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
and  very  constant  care.  Ordinarily,  however,  owing  to  a  lack  of 
ventilation  or  of  means  for  maintaining  a  proper  relative  humidity, 
the  advantages  of  cold  from  ice  are  largely  lost.  Manifestly  it  is 
essential  that  a  nearly  constant  temperature  be  maintained  in  the 
cold  chamber,  and  that  the  circulation  of  air  within  it  be  regular 
and  definite.  Any  temperature  between  320  and  400  F.  seems 
.almost  equally  good  for  preserving  meat,  but  not  any  range  of 
■temperature  between  these  two  points." 


It  would  appear  from  experiments,  the  writer  tells  us,  that  six 
layers  of  tongue-and-grooved  boards  and  waterproof  paper  at  least 
two  feet  thick,  with  three  hollow  spaces,  one  filled  with  packed 
shavings  of  at  least  one  foot  in  thickness,  make  the  best  practical 
material  for  non-conducting  walls ;  and  that  when  such  a  wall  is 
thoroughly  well  constructed  we  can  give  practical  value  to  the  use 
of  ice  for  preserving  butter,  cheese,  meat,  etc.,  provided  these 
products  have  had  a  rapid  cooling  for  some  hours  by  air-currents 
in  an  anteroom,  before  placing  them  in  the  cold-storage.  He 
goes  on  : 

"The  necessity  of  this  preliminary  cooling  is  especially  seen  in 
large  carcasses,  since  if,  as  the  common  case  in  packing-houses, 
meats  are  subjected  for  through-and-through  chilling  to  tempera- 
tures io°  or  1 50  F.  below  freezing,  freezing  of  wet  outer  tissues 
would  take  place  before  the  interior  had  been  well  chilled  and 
internal  anaerobic  putrefactive  changes  might  take  place  tho 
surrounded  by  an  outer  casing  of  frozen  tissues. 

"  But  rapid  preliminary  cooling  plays  a  yet  greater  part  in  this 
problem  of  preservation  of  foods.  In  the  case  of  milk  it  is  the 
sine  qua  non,  and  no  subsequent  care  can  make  up  for  delay  for 
even  an  hour  in  the  chilling  of  milk  to  below  500  F.  When  rapidly 
chilled  in  clean  air  over  ice-water  pipes  from  ioo°  F.  to  400  F., 
and  then  stored  in  sterilized  bottles  in  cold  ice  storage,  milk  has 
been  shown  quite  capable  of  retaining  the  same  normal  acid  re- 
action for  a  whole  week.  As  Loverdo  points  out,  the  small,  watery 
fruits  with  the  summer  heat  in  them  will  deteriorate  in  a  night  if 
not  rapidly  chilled,  which  as  well  prevents  the  moisture  so  rapidly 
given  off  by  them  from  causing  surface  condensation,  and  the 
growth  of  penecillum,  aspergillus,  etc.  That  this  can  only  be 
attained  by  chilling  prior  to  shipping  in  iced  cars,  and  should  be 
invariably  carried  out,  has  been  proven  by  experiment  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  damaged  fruit,  both  in  Europe  and  on  this 
continent. 

"  Its  solution  has  been  found  in  the  Southern  States  by  running 
the  fruit-cars  into  chilling-galleries  with  temperatures  io°  to  150 
below  freezing,  and  in  France  by  refrigerator-cars  fitted  up  with 
ammonia-compressor  refrigerating-machines.  Much  delicacy  in 
manipulation  is  in  practise  necessary  to  obtain  the  best  results, 
since  should  fruits  be  subjected  to  a  (  —  C.)  temperature  too  long 
after  losing  their  specific  heat  they  would  be  injured  by  freezing. 
The  statical  condition  thus  established  before  any  microbic  growth 
has  been  possible  or  any  tissue  changes  have  taken  place,  enables 
all  foods  to  be  thereafter  handled  with  a  degree  of  success,  even  at 
higher  temperatures,  unattainable  in  any  other  way  ;  but  the  same 
intelligent  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  air  physics  and  the 
conditions  favoring  or  retarding  microbic  growth  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  highest  results.  Thus,  the  condensation  of  air  moist- 
ure which  meat  at  400  F.  will  cause  when  it  is  brought  into  a  higher 
temperature  results  in  a  slimy  surface  to  the  meat,  and  forms  a 
medium  for  rapid  microbic  growth,  unless  during  this  rising  tem- 
perature the  meat  is  kept  in  a  free  current  of  air." 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES 


Denatured  Salt. — "Our  readers  know  all  about  denatured  alcohol,"  says  The 
American  Sugar  Industry  and  Beet  Sugar  Gazette  (Chicago,  May),  "and  have 
seen  some  mention  in  our  columns  of  the  use  of  denatured  sugar  in  France  and 
other  countries  of  Europe.  It  now  appears  that  salt  is  another  product  of 
France  that  is  denatured  for  the  sake  of  escaping  taxation,  the  denaturing 
material  used  being  in  this  case  sugar.  By  a  decree  of  President  Failures  of 
March  21,  salt  intended  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  may  be  denatured  by  the 
addition  of  2  kilos  (4^  pounds)  of  crystallized  sugar  per  100  of  salt,  and  so  escape 
the  usual  taxes  on  salt  for  table  or  dairy  purposes.  Instead  of  sugar,  a  number 
of  other  substances  may  be  substituted,  but  preference  is  given  to  the  sweet 
product,  evidently  as  a  means  of  encouraging  a  'down-trodden  industry." 

"  '  Votes  for  women!'  is  the  rallying-cry  of  the  ladies  militant  in  England 
who  are  struggling  toward  the  goal  of  suffrage.  Patterned  after  it,  why  not," 
says  The  Western  Electrician  (Chicago),  "raise  another  note  intended  to 
call  attention  to  the  need  of  lifting  the  burden  on  the  physical  strength  of 
women?  This  cry  may  well  be  'Motors  for  women!' — motors  to  run  the  sew- 
ing-machines, the  carpet-sweepers,  the  laundry  apparatus  of  the  home;  motors 
to  operate  the  dishwashing,  scrubbing,  and  window-cleaning  machines  of  the 
brighter  future,  when  household  drudgery  shall  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
motors  to  drive  all  the  machinery  in  every  factory  where  women  are  employed. 
'Motors  for  women!'  The  slogan  has  an  inspiring  sound.  Let  the  electrical 
manufacturers,  the  new-business  champions,  enlist  the  women  of  America 
under  their  banner.  The  phrase  is  not  copyrighted.  We  offer  it  freely.  May 
the  we!kin  ring  with  it!" 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


MISSIONS  IN  OBJECT-LESSONS 

MONSTER  exhibitions  have  been  freely  used  as  methods  oJ 
instruction  concerning  the  virtues  of  automobiles,  pure 
foods,  sporting  goods,  or  even  less  material  products,  but  London 
has  taken  the  lead  in  organizing  a  great  show  to  teach  the  subject 
of  missions.  On  June  5  an  exposition  called  "The  Orient  in  Lon- 
don "  was  opened  in  Agricultural  Hall  to  run  there  until  July  11. 
"There  has  been  nothing  like  it  before  in  history:  nothing  like 
it  anywhere  else  in  the  world,"  says  The  Christian  World  (Lon- 
don). Its  magnitude  gives  it  an  imperial  character.  "It  is  the 
missionary  challenge  and  appeal,  not  to  a  city,  but  to  a  world.  It 
is  the  British  Christianity  of  the  twentieth  century  proclaiming 
itself  as  a  universal,  conquering  force."  The  Christian  World 
continues  its  apologia  in  these  words  : 

"The  exhibition  is  in  a  way  a  new  departure  in  the  history  of  the 
Protestant  Free  Churches,  inasmuch  as  it  is,  to  an  extent  never  be- 
fore reached,  a  religious  appeal  to  the  eye.     It  is  an  experiment 
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THE  ORIENT  IN    LONDON. 


General  view  of  the  great  Missionary  Exhibition  now  being  held  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall.    In  the  center  is  seen  a  model  of  the  porcelain  tower  of  Nanking. 


on  the  largest  scale  in  spectacular  Christianity.  And  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  sticklers  for  the  earlier  traditions  in  these  mat- 
ters may  be  disposed  to  criticize  the  scheme,  on  this  ground,  as 
an  overdone  appeal  to  the  senses.  We  doubt,  however,  whether 
the  grumble  will  carry  far.  People  are  growing  wise  enough  to 
perceive  that  no  Christian  law,  in  the  New  Testament  or  out  of  it, 
has  proclaimed  the  ear  to  be  the  sole  instrument  and  monopoly: 
ol  the  religious  appeal.  Goodness,  like  badness,  is  a  thing  that 
can  be  seen  as  well  as  heard.  Wherever  a  church  is  active  it  is 
producing  results  that  can  be  looked  at  ras  well  as  talked  about. 
All  the  sii;ns,  indeed,  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Christian  work  of 
the  tut  inc.  both  at  home  and  abroad,  will  become  more  and  more 
a  work  thai  shows  above  ground,  a  solid  achievement  in  various 
forms,  visible  to  the  eyes  of  all  men." 

From  the  London  Daily  Mail  we  mote  this  account  of  the 
features  of  the  exhibition  : 

"The  Agricultural  Hall  and  its  annexes  have  been  made  exceed- 
ingly picturesque.  In  the  center  of  the  hall  there  is  a  lofty  model 
of  the  porcelain  tower  of  Nanking,  and  around  it  are  placed  first  a 
Chinese  street,  and  then  Pacific  and  African  villages.  One  en- 
trance is  transformed  into  a  very  tine  Japanese  gateway.     There 

are  about  fifteen  thousand  separate  exhibits,  many  of  them  of  great 
rarity  and  value. 

"  In  a  corridor  on  the  ground  floor,  in  the  gallery,  and  elsewhere 


are  a  large  number  of  life-sized  shows  of  scenes  among  heathen 
nations,  from  ju-ju  worship  to  a  Chinese  school.  The  stewards 
are  drest  in  the  costumes  of  the  different  countries.  Rich  Chinese 
brocades  mingle  with  airy  Indian  robes  and  simple  African  dress. 
Many  of  the  larger  groups  of 'exhibits  are  exceedingly  realistic, 
and  the  African  kraals,  with  their  ebon  inhabitants,  never  fail  to 
attract  a  crowd." 

No  public  event  in  England  is  complete  at  present  without  its 
pageant,  and  so  "nothing  in  connection  with  the  exhibition  is  at- 
tracting so  much  attention  or  rousing  so  much  interest  as  'The 
Pageant  of  Darkness  and  Light.'  "  The  London  British  Weekly's 
anticipatory  account  of  this  feature  runs  as  follows  : 

"  It  will  be  presented  in  what  is  called  the  'small'  hall — it  is  only 
small  because  the  main  hall  is  so  much  larger.  Seated  throughout 
it  would  hold  8,000  people.  We  have  taken  a  huge  slice  for  dress- 
ing-rooms for  600  participants,  another  large  portion  is  occupied 
by  a  platform  which  is  nearly  as  big  as  the  City  Temple,  and  the 
remainder  will  give  accommodation  to  3,000  spectators.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  this  pageant  is  the  most  daring  thing  the  Free 
Churches  have  ever  done.  The  striking  and 
stirring  words  are  written  by  Mr.  John  Oxen- 
ham  ;  the  music — so  beautiful  and  thrilling  that 
it  is  bound  to  live,  and  be  sung  and  played  all 
over  the  country — is  by  Mr.  Hamish  MacCunn, 
one  of  the  most  scholarly  and  distinguished 
composers  in  this  country,  and  the  whole  spec- 
tacle is  arranged  and  produced  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Moss,  who  is  used  to  handling  and  drilling 
large  crowds,  and  who  directed  the  Romsey 
Pageant  with  remarkable  success.  There  will 
be  a  fine  professional  orchestra,  a  choir  of  200, 
who  will  sit  in  front  of  the  platform  on  either 
side  of  the  orchestra,  a  professional  choir  of 
40,  several  principal  singers,  all  eminent  in 
their  profession,  and  a  great  crowd  of  400  or  500 
auxiliaries.  It  will  be  not  only  an  overwhelm- 
ing spectacle,  but  a  great  musical  festival.  It 
will  be  an  oratorio  in  colors  —  a  chapter  of 
missionary  history  with  the  limelight  on.  I 
believe  it  will  draw  all  London.  It  will  do  for 
missions  what  Sir  F.  C.  Gould  has  done  for 
politics — it  will  catch  the  public  eye — but  it 
will  do  far  more  than  that  :  it  will  arrest  the  im- 
agination and  stir  the  emotions.  Missionary 
reports  are  often  unattractive — even  missionary 
meetings  are  sometimes  dull.  The  pageant 
will  reveal  the  glowing  and  thrilling  romance 
of  foreign  missions. 
"There  will  be  four  episodes — North,  South.  East,  and  West — 
and  a  final  tableau.  In  the  first  scene  you  will  find  a  camp  of 
Canadian  Indians,  where  the  timely  arrival  of  a  missionary  pre- 
vents a  human  sacrifice.  The  Southern  episode  takes  place  at 
Ujiji.  In  this  picturesque  African  village  natives  are  at  work 
building  a  small  wooden  church.  Livingstone  is  rendering  medi- 
cal aid  to  a  slave-raider  when  Stanley  arrives  and  begs  him  to  re- 
turn home.  .  :  .  The  great  missionary  would  dearly  love  to  see  the 
homeland,  but  bravely  refuses  to  leave  his  work.  In  the  Eastern 
episode  there  are  two  scenes,  the  first  a  brilliant  setting  showing 
the  front  of  the  mission-house  with  veranda.  In  the  second  scene 
an  Indian  widow  is  about  to  be  burned,  but  at  the  last  moment  is 
rescued  by  the  missionaries.  .  .  .  The  Western  episode  shows  us 
a  wonderful  scene  on  the  brink  of  a  volcano  in  Hawaii,  where  we 
see  the  defiance  of  the  goddess  Pele  by  the  Chieftainess  Kapiolani. 
The  music  in  this  scene  is  specially  charming.  Then  comes  the 
great  final  tableau.  Those  who  have  appeared  in  the  former  scenes 
are  now  gathered  together — from  North,  South,  East,  and  West. 
They  sing  a  stirring  and  haunting  chorus,  'They  come  from  the 
gloom  of  the  shadowy  trail,  out  away  on  the  fringe  of  the  night,' 
the  music  of  which  is  already  being  whistled  about  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall  by  those  who  have  heard  it  at  rehearsal.  .  .  .  Finally, 
the  choir  of  200,  sitting  below  with  the  orchestra,  rise,  and,  in 
beautiful  costumes  and  bearing  palms,  ascend  to  the  platform. 
There  is  a  roll  of  drums,  the  audience  of  3,000  rises  to  its  feet  and 
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sings  with  the  700  people  on  the  platform,  and  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  great  orchestra,  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  'All  people 
that  on  earth  do  dwell.'  Mr.  MacCunn,  with  all  his  long  and  wide 
experience,  believes  that  the  thrilling  effect  of  this  final  chorus 
will  be  greater  than  anything  he  has  ever  known." 


human  requirements  over  which  the  saloon  hitherto  has  exercised 
a  considerable  monopoly. 

"How  it  would  revolutionize  a  town  if  men  who  used  to  go  to 
the  saloons  for  friendliness  should  find  just  as  warm  an  article 
of  the  same  sort,  and  as  genuine,  in  the  churches. 

"That  wouldn't  catch  all  the  old  saloon-patrons,  but  it  would 
catch  more  than  few  of  them." 


SALOON  SUBSTITUTES 

THE  town  that  has  put  the  saloons  out  is  in  honor  bound  to 
put  something  else  in  their  stead,  says  the  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Interior.  The  eviction  of  one  evil  only  makes  an  opening  for 
others,  in  some  cases  more  deleterious  because  more  secret,  this 
writer  points  out.  "The  instinct  for  'meeting  up  '  with  other  men 
seems  to  us  a  fine  and  human  characteristic  when  it  expresses  it- 
self in  social  clubs,  fraternal  lodges,  in  political  organizations — a 
very  elevated  impulse,  indeed,  when  it  finds  satisfaction  in  literary 
and  musical  gatherings,  and  higher  still  when  it  takes  a  man  to 
church."  But  you  can't  praise  it  for  a  virtue  when  it  works  out 
one  way  in  one  man,  he  observes,  and  condemn  it  for  a  vice  when 
it  works  out  another  way  in  another  man,  who  hasn't 
had  as  good  a  chance.     He  continues  : 

"  The  honest  human  thing  to  do  is  to  recognise  the 
fellowship  instinct  as  normal  and  native  to  men  of 
every  rank,  and.  in  a  class  of  men  where  it  has  related 
itself  to  vice,  not  to  attempt  to  suppress  it,  but  to  pro- 
vide for  its  right  exercise. 

"  Getting  rid  of  the  saloons  oughtn't  to  be  looked  at  as 
a  triumph  in  taking  away  from  some  men  in  the  com- 
munity an  institution  that  they  enjoyed.  That's  a  very 
cold-blooded  and  unsympathetic  attitude  of  rejoicing  for 
any  person  to  take  ;  a  Christian  least  of  all  ought  to  be 
guilty  of  it.  The  right  way  of  thinking  is  to  consider  it 
a  triumph  because  of  the  opportunity  thus  opened  to 
direct  the  attention  of  these  men  to  better  enjoyments." 

Some  practical  suggestions  regarding  the  kind  of  sub- 
stitutes feasible  here  follow : 

"One  way  is  to  organize  a  Young M erf s  Christian 
Association  if  your  town  hasn't  one  already — or,  if  it 
has,  toreinvigorate  the  existing  Association. 

"It  meant  that  a  class  of   citizens  of  mighty  sound 
sense  live  down  in  'Egypt '  when,  immediately  after  the 
local-option  successes  of  last  fall  in  Southern  Illinois, 
the  towns  of  that  section  united  in  an  appeal  to  the 
State  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  committee  ask- 
ing for  a  man    to  come  among  them  and  organize  associations 
wherever  the  saloons  had  been  expelled.     And  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
sense  of  the  committee  that  it  sent  the  man. 

"Yet  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  can't  reach  the 
whole  length  of  the  problem.  Many  towns  out  of  which  saloons 
have  been  cast  are  too  small  for  formal  association  work.  In  the 
larger  towns  the  association  building  is  often  remote  from  the 
neighborhoods  where  the  saloons  were  thickest.  And  in  some 
places,  we  fear  the  Association  has  hardened  too  absolutely  into 
a  limited  service  to  allow  it  to  serve  all  classes  democratically. 

"But  in  any  of  these  cases  the  so-called  'coffee-room  '  may  be 
splendidly  useful — just  a  plain,  every-day  sort  of  a  restaurant  with 
simple  lunch  and  soft  drinks  at  hand — the  kind  of  a  restaurant 
where  it  is  perfectly  allowable  to  sit  and  loaf. 

"Such  an  enterprise  will  very  likely  prove  self-supporting  in  a 
short  while.  If  it  doesn't,  nobody  could  do  a  better  thing  for  a 
dry  town  than  to  pay  any  deficit  that  has  to  be  paid  in  order  to 
keep  it  open.  And  as  it  runs  on,  the  addition  of  games  and 
reading-matter  is  very  likely  to  come  in  naturally. 

"  After  all  this,  however,  the  church  will  still  be  under  obliga- 
tion to  get  into  this  work  on  its  own  account  and  do  something 
under  its  own  roof  to  meet  social  needs  of  men  evicted  from 
saloons. 

"What  pity  of  pities  that  the  accepted  idea  of  a  church  sociable 
is  a  shrewd  device  to  extract  coin  from  the  pockets  of  people.  If 
the  church  ever  gets  into  the  habit  of  holding  sociables  and  es- 
pecially of  being  sociable  for  the  sake  of  putting  religious  im- 
pulses into  the  hearts  of  people,  it  will  be  able  to  satisfy  some 


JAPANIZED  CHRISTIANITY 

A  WRITER  in  a  secular  Tokyo  daily  reports  that  the  Japanese 
Christians  are  thinking  seriously  of  cutting  loose  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  Western  Church  and  evolving  a  new  form  of 
Christianity  for  themselves,  "better  suited  to  their  mental  and 
social  conditions  than  any  importations  could  be."  This  writer, 
whose  words  are  printed  in  the  Tokyo  Mainichi,  divides  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity  in  Japan  into  four  periods.  During  the  first 
period  (1867-77)  the  Christians  at  Nagasaki,  Osaka,  and  Yoko- 
hama had  unbounded  confidence  in  their  teachers,  to  whom  they 
committed  the  direction  of  their  personal  habits  and  amusements 
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These  realistic  abodes  with  their  ebon  inhabitants  never  fail  to  attract  a 


crowd,  says  the  account  in  The  Daily  Mail. 

as  well  as  their  religious  beliefs  and  practises, 
this  Japanese  writer : 


In  the  words  of 


"The  period  1877-87  was  marked  by  movements  opposed  to  in- 
dependence ;  everywhere  there  were  attempts  at  fusion  with  Ameri- 
can and  English  churches.  .  .  .  Students  felt  such  confidence  in 
their  foreign  teachers  that  they  scrupulously  observed  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  them  as  to  smoking,  sakd-drinking,  amusements, 
and  Sunday  observance,  to  such  a  degree  that  they  considered  the 
least  infraction  of  these  rules  as  a  sin. 

"During  the  period  1887-97  the  traditional  theology  and  the 
Puritan  morality  began  to  be  shaken." 

The  writer  in  the  Tokyo  Mainichi  enlarges  on  the  havoc  wrought 
in  Japanese  churches  by  the  imported  works  of  European  agnos- 
tics, the  influence  of  Boston  Unitarians  and  of  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism from  Germany.     Dogma  and  discipline  both  became  relaxed 
To  quote  further : 

"Up  to  1887,  thanks  to  the  prevailing  infatuation  for  Western 
things,  the  evangelists  enjoyed  unquestioned  authority.  But  at 
this  time  the  Darwinian  doctrines  began  to  spread  in  Japan,  and 
Christianity  began  to  be  denounced  as  unscientific.  It  was  a 
period  of  lectures  and  ardent  discussions  between  missionaries 
and  students,  and,  notwithstanding  the  best  efforts,  the  reading  of 
Darwin,  Spencer,  and  Mill  shook  the  old  beliefs  of  many.  Other 
relaxing  influences  contributed  to  this  result.  Unitarian  mission- 
aries arrived  from  America  ;  the  new  German  theology  took  root 
in  Japan ;  many  young  pastors,   returning   from  their  studies  in 
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Europe  and  America,  spread  the  disquieting  news  that  the  old 
doctrines  were  felt  to  be  outworn  and  that  most  professing  Chris- 
tians were  by  no  means  so  strict  as  to  smoking,  drinking,  and  Sab- 
i  observance  as  they  were  expected  to  be  in  Japan.  It  was 
generally  felt  that  a  revision  of  doctrine  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
try  to  settle  what  and  how  much  it  was  desirable  or  possible  to 
believe.  At  the  same  time,  dissensions  among  the  already  numerous 
Christian  sects  represented  in  Japan  were  on  the  increase.  All 
these  motives  worked  together  to  strengthen  the  desire  for  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  Japanese." 

In  a  letter  to  the  London  Guardian  the  Church  of  England 
Bishop  of  Southern  Tokyo  sums  up  in  a  very  clear  manner  what 
he  considers  to  be  the  present  mental  attitude  of  his  converts.  To 
quote  his  words  : 

"  Before  long  the  foreign  missionaries  will  be  obliged  to  remit 
.ill  their  powers  into  the  hands  of  the  independent  Japanese  pas- 
tors and  to  retire  from  the  country.  There  would  then  remain  only 
a  few  as  professors  of  theology.  As  long  as  the  present  state  of 
things  continues,  there  are  not  likely  to  be  great  changes  in  the 
doctrines,  constitutions,  or  ceremonies  of  the  churches.  But  once 
the  foreign  influence  is  finally  eliminated,  we  may  expect  a  series 
of  profound  changes,  and  an  elaboration  of  doctrines  tending  to 
fuse  the  ideas  of  the  Orient  and  Occident." 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  "YELLOW   RELIGION" 

THE  Rev.  "  Billy  "  Sunday,  the  ex-baseball-player,  is  described 
as  "a  recognized  power  in  the  religion  of  the  West,"  tho 
there  are  some  who  think  him  rather  too  "yellow."  His  revivalist 
campaigns  in  Western  cities  have  had  wide-spread  renown,  and 
such  results  as  demand  that  they,  and  not  his  eccentricities,  be 
taken  as  the  gage  by  which  he  is  to  be  judged.  So  argues  'flic 
Presbyterian  Banner  (Pittsburg),  which, tho  deploring  the  "coarse- 
ness and  extravagance  of  his  language,"  expresses  its  pride  that 
"  the  Presbyterian  ministry  is  roomy  enough  to  give  scope  and  serv- 
ice to  the  singular  genius  of  such  a  man,  tho  he  violates  all  our 
traditions  and  shocks  all  our  proprieties."  Mr.  Sunday  has  just 
closed  an  extraordinarily  successful  campaign  in  the  city  of  Sharon, 
Pa.,  seventy  miles  north  of  Pittsburg.  With  a  population  of  25,- 
000  people,  this  city  announced  that  "as  one  of  the  results  more 
than  three  thousand  persons  had  publicly  signified  their  desire 
and  purpose  to  profess  Christ  as  their  Savior  and  to  unite  with  his 
Church,"  and  "a  good  majority  of  the  adults,  who  constitute  fully 
two-thirds  of  this  number,  are  men."  The  methods  of  Mr.  Sunday 
are  thus  described  by  the  organ  of  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a 
member : 

"As  a  preacher  and  evangelist  Mr.  Sunday  is  in  a  class  by  him- 
self. He  has  never  been  a  pastor,  and  could  not  be  one.  His 
methods  of  preaching  and  working  are  as  picturesque  and  unique 
as  his  personality,  and  as  striking  as  his  temper.  He  is  not  like 
anybody  else,  and  is  proud  of  it.  As  a  revivalist  he  is  no  more 
like  Moody  than  the  raging  of  a  cyclone  is  like  the  steady  roll  of 
the  tides.  Moody  could  never  have  done  what  Sunday  is  doing, 
and  a  good  deal  of  it  lie  would  not  have  done  if  he  could.  One 
is  often  asked  by  those  who  have  not  heard  him,  but  have  read  the 
newspaper  reports  of  his  exaggerations,  worse  exaggerated,  if  he 
is  not  like  Sam  Jones?  He  says  a  good  many  things  that  read 
like  some  of  Jones's  speeches  when  you  see  them  in  print,  but  they 
do  not  sound  like  them  when  you  hear  them,  and  the  man  himself 
is  as  different  from  Sam  Jones  as  lie  is  from  Moody  or  Torrey  or 
Chapman  or  Finney  or  any  other  evangelist  of  whom  the  modern 
world  knows.  Sunday  is  nothing  of  a  cynic,  and  Jones  was  one 
all  over.  Jones  cut  the  sins  of  the  day  with  cold-blooded  irony; 
Sunday  pounds  them  with  a  bludgeon.  He  is  always  in  the  thick 
of  the  fi^ht.  We  can  not  think  of  him  as  a  disinterested  spectator 
of  any  kind  of  a  fray,  whether  it  be  a  baseball  game  or  the  cease- 
less war  between  sin  and  righteousness.  He  is  bound  to  take  sides  ; 
he  was  born  a  parti/.an.  There  isn't  a  flabby  muscle  in  his  body 
or  an  inert  power  in  his  soul,      lie  is  alive  all  over  and  all  through. 

As  has  been  said  of  him,  lie  walks  the  platform  'with  the  springi- 
ness ot    a  cat.'   with   his  muscles  set  tor  a  leap  in  any  direction. 


We  are  not  surprized  to  learn  that  when  he  was  a  baseball  star  he 
was  the  fastest  base-runner  the  National  League  ever  knew.'  All 
that  he  was  in  energy,  alertness,  and  dash  as  a  ball-player  in  those 
days  he  is  now  as  a  winner  of  souls. 

"His  audience  is  never  surprized  at  anything  he  does  or  says. 
He  is  just  as  likely  to  sit  on  top  of  the  pulpit  as  to  stand  behind  it, 
and  to  take  off  his  coat  as  button  it  up.  It  is  nothing  unusual  for 
him  to  give  directions  to  his  assistants  while  he  is  praying,  or  to 
stop  in  the  middle  of  a  petition  to  command  some  enthusiastic 
brother  who  has  waxed  too  loud  with  his  'amens  '  to 'shut  up.' 
And  if  he  doesn't  '  shut  up  '  and  stay  'shut'  he  can  look  for  a  worse 
thing  to  befall  him  before  the  prayer  is  through.  From  the  time 
he  announces  his  text  until  the  sermon  closes  he  storms  and  rages 
up  and  down  the  platform,  whacking  the  pulpit  and  twisting  and 
working  his  body  until  we  are  as  much  amazed  at  the  physical 
endurance  of  the  man  as  at  the  resources  of  his  tongue.  He  out- 
rages every  rule  of  church  decorum  we  have  ever  been  taught,  and 
slaps  in  the  face  all  our  traditions  of  dignity  and  reverence  in  wor- 
ship. One  of  the  reasons  he  assigns  for  the  failure  of  some  min- 
isters to  win  souls  is  that  they  'preach  the  Rev.  John  Smith  and 
him  dignified  instead  of  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,'  an  indict- 
ment Sunday  will  never  be  open  to  himself,  especially  in  its  first 
count.  But  not  for  a  moment  is  he  a  clown,  much  less  a  mounte- 
bank. On  the  contrary,  he  impresses  those  who  hear  him  as  one 
of  the  most  earnest,  serious-minded,  and  deeply  spiritual  men 
they  have  ever  listened  to  ;  and  this  estimate  his  work  abundantly 
attests." 

Another  view  of  Mr.  Sunday  is  given  by  a  paper  that  is  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  spectrum  from  anything  suggesting  a  saffron 
hue.  It  takes  to  task  not  only  the  communities  that  have  followed 
him,  but  the  ministers  and  religious  journals  that  have  condoned 
his  methods.  During  his  work  about  Pittsburg,  the  ministers  of 
that  city  invited  him  to  address  them,  and  according  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  "he  assured  his  clerical  hearers  that  they  were 
mostly  'fudge-eating  mollycoddles.'"  Few  clergymen,  he  is  re- 
ported further  to  have  said,  "are  anything  but  "stiffs  and  salary 
quacks.'  As  for  professors  in  theological  seminaries,  the  thing  to 
do  with  them  is  to  'stand  them  on  their  heads  in  mud-puddles."  ' 
Tlie  Evening  Post,  commenting  upon  his  "yellow  religion,"  says: 

"The  renown  of  his  revivalist  campaigns  in  Western  cities  was 
what  led  the  Pittsburg  clergy  to  invite  him  to  address  them  ;  and 
it  was  doubtless  their  awe  in  the  presence  of  one  who  had,  as  he 
would  say,  'delivered  the  goods'  in  a  hundred  churches,  which  led 
them  to  sit  silent  under  his  insults.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sunday  has 
swept  everything  before  him  in  town  after  town  of  Illinois,  Minne- 
sota, and  other  States.  He  has  gathered  all  the  Protestant  de- 
nominations in  a  given  place  into  his  work,  had  them  build  him 
a  '  tabernacle,'  and  in  it  has  held  meetings  three  times  a  day  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  kindling  enthusiasm  and  winning  converts  by  the 
hundred.  Vet  throughout  his  preaching,  and,  indeed,  his  praying, 
he  uses  every  vulgarity  and  irreverence  of  language,  addressing 
his  hearers,  and  the  Almighty,  in  the  idiom  of  the  saloon,  the  gut- 
ter, and  the  yellow  newspaper.  One  Western  audience  he  recently 
carried  by  storm  with  the  assertion  that  he  was  going  to  stay  in 
that  city  and  preach  'till  hell  freezes  over,  and  then  I'm  going  to 
get  a  pair  of  skates  and  keep  on  soaking  it  into  Satan.' 

"All  this  is  surprizing  enough,  but  the  really  amazing  thing  re- 
mains to  be  told.  This  garrulous  blackguard  of  the  pulpit,  who 
is  all  adrip  with  street  slang;  who  claps  the  dread  Jehovah  on  the 
back,  and  smears  the  most  sacred  things  with  his  coarse  blotch  of 
vulgarity — this  man  is  admired  and  indorsed  by  religious  leaders. 
Clergymen  vie  with  denominational  journals  in  lauding  his  wonder- 
ful works.  Some  of  them  feel  compelled  to  disclaim  approval  of 
all  his  '  methods. '  but  they  confess  themselves  stricken  dumb  by 
his  extraordinary  results.  He  makes  religion  the  sensation  of  the 
hour.  His  sacrilegious  quips  are  echoed  in  the  yellow  newspapers, 
for  whom  he  makes  the  best  pious  'copy.'  He  gives  to  the  Gospel 
an  immense  publicity  of  a  kind  it  never  enjoyed  before.  How, 
then,  can  those  interested  in  the  spread  of  Christianity  fail  to  re- 
joice at  the  marvel  of  thousands  of  people  who  will  not  go  to 
church,  thronging  to  hear  Mr.  Sunday  tell  them  about  the  religion 
of  Christ  in  the  language  and  with  the  reverence  of  a  newsboy  or 
a  'longshoreman?  There  have  been  many  tearful  ejaculations,  in 
connection  with  the  Rev.  'Billy,' about  God  having  chosen  the 
foolish  things  of  this  world  to  confound  the  wise." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


A  COMING  MAN 

A  LONDON  playwright  who  was  unable  for  a  long  time  to  get 
any  of  his  plays  produced,  and  now  bursts  upon  the  public 
with  three  big  hits  at  once,  is  expected  to  be  much  in  evidence  in 
this  country  next  season.  His  name  is  W.  Somerset  Maugham, 
and  he  was  a  novelist  before  he  turned  playwright.  Mr.  Frohman 
follows  his  time-honored  custom  of  trying  things  on  the  London 
clog,  feeling  that  New  York  will  not  dare  gainsay  a  London  verdict. 
The  new  plays,  which  are  "breezy  farcical  comedies,  "  are  known 
by  the  names  of  "Jack  Straw,"  "  Lady  Frederick,"  and  "  Mrs.  Dot." 
The  first  will  be  played  by  John  Drew,  the  second  by  Ethel 
Barrymore.  It  is  not  decreed  who  will  be  Mrs.  Dot.  Mr.  Maug- 
ham, we  learn  from  the  London  Bookman  (June),  formerly  wrote 
grimly  realistic  tales.  Eleven  years  ago  his  first  story,  "  Liza  of 
Lambeth,"  startled  London  "and  was  fiercely  denounced  on  the 
one  hand  as  unpleasant,  brutal,  repellently  gloomy,  and  as  warmly 
praised  on  the  other  for  its  vivid  and  intimate  truthfulness  to  cer- 
tain phases  of  London  life."  It  naturally  had  only  a  moderate 
financial  success.  Mr.  Maugham,  it  appears,  is  a  man  of  varying 
moods,  and  forthwith  forsook  the  atmosphere  of  his  Lambeth 
heroine.     We  read : 

"  He  followed  this  next  year  with  'The  Making  of  a  Saint,"  and 
people  who  think  a  writer  should  possess  only  one  mood  and  work 
always  in  the  same  groove  were  surprized  to  find  that  he  had  run 
off  the  lines  on  which  they  had  expected  him  to  travel,  and  was 
not  writing  again  about  the  London  slums.  In  1901  came  'The 
Hero,'  and  a  year  later  the  novel  that  is  in  my  judgment  the  strong- 
est and  most  brilliant  of  his  books— 'Mrs.  Craddock.'  Admirable 
as  it  is,  every  publisher  of  any  consequence  rejected  it ;  even  Mr. 
Heinemann  declined  it  at  first,  then  on  a  second  consideration 
repented.  The  study  of  that  natural,  elemental,  passionate,  starkly 
female  creature,  Mrs.  Craddock,  is  an  amazingly  bold  and  subtle 
piece  of  psychology,  and  her  story  is  inevitably  clouded  with 
tragedy  ;  but  if  the  tale  in  itself  is  not  pretty  and  pleasant,  there  is 
a  higher  pleasure  to  be  got  from  the  stern  truth  and  the  art  with 
which  it  is  told. 

"These  later  years  have  yielded  two  other  novels  and  a  book  of 
Spanish  travel.  Before  the  publication  of  '  The  Merry-Go-Round' 
a  dramatic  version  of  the  same  story  was,  I  believe,  acted  by  the 
Stage  Society  ;  and  this  year,  turning  his  back  on  realism  in  the 
commonly  accepted  meaning  of  that  tormented  word,  Mr.  Maug- 
ham has  given  us  'The  Explorer,'  a  romance  of  adventure  that, 
tho  it  is  edged  with  irony,  is  veined  with  pathos  and  sentiment, 
and  has  a  high-souled  idealist  for  its  hero." 

But  Mr.  Maugham  had  had  his  eyes  on  the  stage  from  the  very 
first.  He  believed,  it  is  said,  that  managers  would  more  willingly 
listen  to  a  successful  novelist  who  came  knocking  at  their  doors. 
But  they  showed  no  particular  hospitality.  In  1903  the  Stage  So- 
ciety produced  his  "A  Man  of  Honor,"  and  the  author  hoped 
the  managers  would  be  imprest,  but  the  play  "  had  no  laughter  in 
it  and  prejudiced  them  against  him."  Then  Mr.  Maugham  turned 
another  somersault  with  the  following  effect : 

"Mr.  Maugham  went  to  work  and  wrote  the  three  delightful 
comedies  that  are  now  running  simultaneously  in  London — 'Lady 
Frederick,'  "Jack  Straw,'  and  'Mrs.  Dot.'  In  writing  these  he 
frankly  confesses  that  he  set  himself  deliberately  to  make  what  the 
world  at  large  was  prepared  to  pay  for.  He  had  a  conviction  that 
it  was  very  easy  to  please  if  only  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  do 
so,  and  that,  moreover,  no  dramatist  could  ever  establish  himself 
in  England,  as  things  go,  unless  he  either  did  this  or  could  afford 
to  finance  his  own  plays.  He  took  care  that  there  was  nothing  in 
these  three  comedies  that  could  cause  a  momentary  pang  of  anxiety 
in  the  breast  of  the  most  timorous  of  managers  ;  his  sole  intention 
was  to  amuse  ;  and  the  nightly  enthusiasm  of  overflowing  audiences 
at  three  of  our  principal  theaters  testifies  that  he  has  triumphantly 
achieved  his  purpose." 

Here  is  a  glimpse  of  his  character  and  personality  : 


"  Happily  Mr.  Maughan  has  too  keen  a  sense  of  humor  to  culti- 
vate anything  in  the  nature  of  a  pose  ;  he  takes  his  roaring  success 
as  quietly  and  with  as  little  elation  as  a  man  draws  wages  that  he 
has  more  than  earned  and  therefore  receives  without  astonishment ; 
he  is  unassuming,  but  not  diffident  ;  he  has  no  affectations  and 
says  he  has  no  ideals,  but  if  you  take  him  too  literally  in  that  you 
will   misunderstand  him.     'I    must  say,'   he  told  an  interviewer 


From  "  The  Bookman,"  London. 


W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM, 

An  English  playwright,  who  will  come  to  New  York  next  season  with 
three  plays  to  contest  the  ubiquity  of  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch. 

lately,  'I  think  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  nonsense  talked 
about  the  serious  drama.  All  that  high-falutin'  chatter  about 
ideals  !  A  playwright's  and  a  missionary's  appear  to  me  to  be  two 
distinct  and  quite  separate  callings  which  should  not  be  permitted 
to  overlap.  I  can  not  understand  why  a  serious  play  should  be 
held  to  be  preeminently  greater  or  more  important  than  a  humor- 
ous play,  a  comedy,  for  instance.  Nor  do  I  admit  for  a  moment 
that  the  former  is  more  difficult  to  write  or  demands  a  considera- 
tion peculiar  to  itself.'  He  declares  that  his  one  aim  as  an  author 
is  to  amuse,  and  that  he  would  excuse  almost  anything  but  dul- 
ness,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected  of  a  man  of  his  literary 
capacity  and  broad  sanity  of  judgment,  he  has  no  sympathy  with 
the  egotistical,  self-preening  talk  of  those  superior  persons  who 
ascribe  their  failure  to  an  inability  or  noble  disinclination  to 
'  write  down  '  to  the  presumably  meaner  apprehensions  of  the  vast 
majority  of  mankind." 


WHAT  NATIONS  CAN  NOT  AFFORD  — When  Bassanio 
begged  Portia  to  "  do  a  little  wrong "  in  order  that  she  might 
"  do  a  great  right,"  he  enunciated  a  doctrine  that  France  seems 
applying  to  the  copyright  law.  It  is  reported  that  some  two 
hundred  heirs  and  representatives  of  French  authors  have 
just  petitioned  to  have  literary  property  put  upon  the  same 
footing  as  property  in  a  house  or  a  gem — in  other  words,  to 
have  copyright  made  permanent  instead  of  temporary.  Their  case 
is  said  to  be  not  likely  to  succeed.  The  reasoning  against  granting 
the  petition  is  such  as  would  scarcely  satisfy  Mr.  Howells  or  Mr. 
Kipling,  whose  comments  on  the  present  status  of  authors  in  re- 
spect to  copyright  protection  we  quoted  in  recent  issues.  Yet  the 
probable  action  of  France  in  the  present  case  is  regarded  with 
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apparent  approval  by  others  outside  that  country,  as  we  see  in  the 
following  comment  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  : 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  logic  of  the  demand  that 
the  labor  of  the  mind  in  the  field  of  literature  is  not  less  worthy  of 
the  value  of  its  product  than  the  labor  of  the  mind  in  the  field  of 
business,  and  the  only  rejoinder  the  Temps  can  make  is  that  a 
nation  can  not  afford  to  admit  the  claim.  Undoubtedly  literature 
is  a  national  necessity,  access  to  which  should  be  easy  and  cheap, 
and  copyright  means  that  access  to  it  must  be  costly  and  therefore 
restricted.  Lnfortunately,  the  better  the  literature  the  more  neces- 
sary it  is  and  the  more  valuable  is  the  copyright,  and  therefore  the 
greater  would  be  the  national  injury  done  by  extending  the  period 
of  copyright.  The  copyright  of  the  novel  of  the  day  would  sell 
for  as  much  if  it  held  good  for  ten  years  as  if  it  held  good  for  eter- 
nity, and  the  world  could  contemplate  either  term  with  equanimity  ; 
but  where  should  we  be  if  Shakespeare  and  Milton  and  Chaucer 
were  loaded  with  copyright  dues  till  the  crack  of  doom  ?  What 
this  means  is  that  the  state  has  all  along  realized  the  supreme 
national  importance  of  things  of  the  spirit  as  a  consideration  to 
which  mere  private  interest  must  be  subjected.  That  is  a  distinc- 
tion which  falls  rather  inequitably  upon  a  single  and  far  from  the 
most  prosperous  class  of  workers — a  distinction  in  which  depri- 
vation of  reward  varies  directly  with  the  merit  of  the  deprived. 
But  the  state  will  not  on  that  account  accept  the  suggestion  of  the 
two  hundred.  The  tendency  rather  is  to  extend,  subject  to  existing 
legal  rights,  the  principle  of  literary  copyright  to  other  forms  of 
property  as  the  nation  comes  to  the  conviction  that  other  things 
are  as  vital  to  national  well-being  as  literature." 


A  DEGENERATE  TENDENCY  IN  RUSSIAN 

LITERATURE 

M  OT  without  alarm  Russian  critics  and  publicists  are  calling 
**  ^  attention  to  an  amazing  phenomenon  in  the  literature  and 
fiction  of  their  country.  The  anarchical  and  unsettling  politico- 
social  conditions  have  had  a  most  peculiar  effect  on  the  intellectual 
and  literary  life.  A  reign  of  corruption,  of  unbridled  license,  of 
eroticism,  and  pruriency  has  succeeded  the  long  period  of  social 
aspiration,  idealism,  and  revolt.  There  is  a  straining,  the  critics 
say,  after  the  bizarre,  the  perverted,  the  fantastic,  the  ugly,  and 
the  grotesque,  not  to  say  the  bestial  and  subhuman.  The  younger 
writers  are  outdoing  Andreieff  in  morbidity  and  violence  and  queer- 
ness  of  style,  without,  however,  serving  his  humanitarian  ideals. 
The  lowest  instincts  are  pandered  to,  and  all  moral,  artistic,  or 
decent  restraints  are  riotously  disregarded.  What  is  the  explana- 
tion of  all  this  ? 

Prince  Troubetskoy,  a  Moscow  professor,  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  Russian  revolution,  which  was  incapable  of  rising  above 
"sensations,"  is  now  being  su1  Merged  by  a  pornographic  Hood, 
and  finding  a  shameful  end  in  a  scandalous  bacchanale.  But  what 
is  happening  in  fiction  is  also  happening  in  life,  according  to  the 
prince-professor,     lie  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  The  real  conqueror  of  our  revolution  is  not  the  reactionary,  but 
its  own  offspring,  the  cheerful  Hooligan,  he  who  acts  after  the 
manner  and  prescription  of  Sanin  [the  hero  of  a  very  successful 
novel  which  was  the  sensation  of  last  year  in  Russia];  when  he 
sees  something  that  he  covets,  but  which  is  not  his,  he  simply 
takes  it.  All  the  Hooligans  are  reasoning  like  Sanin— 'My  life 
is  my  sensations.'  They  have  all  scattered  to  their  various  haunts, 
e.uli  thinking  of  nothing  except  his  own  pleasure." 

"Sanin"  was  the  work  of  a  Russian  of  the  new  school,  Art/.iba- 
shetl.  It  created  a  sensation  chiefly  because  of  its  erotic  and 
"naturalistic"  character.  Its  hero,  it  was  said,  was  without  sh.  ime 
or  regard  lor  convention.  Disgust  with  li  te.  suicide,  and  animal 
passion  constitute  the  burden  of  the  plot.  One  critic,  A.  Gorn- 
feld,  wrote  about  it  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Echo: 

'Sanin  '  is  the  must  conspicuous  manifestation  of  that  licentious- 

<  oust. mi  l\  -row  ing,  has  become,  not  an  individual,  but 

ial  fact.     But  speaking  broadly,  this  inclination  of  our  novel- 
ists toward  sexual  pathology   and   psychopathy,  this  rampant  ani- 


mality,  can  not  be  regarded  as  lasting  or  persistent.  There  is  a 
little  fashion  in  it,  a  little  reckoning  on  scandal  and  sensation,  a 
little  malicious  desire  to  irritate  the  Philistine,  but  it  would  seem 
that  this  storm  of  sexuality  was  already  blowing  over,  and  that  the 
interest  in  risky  themes  and  situations  was  disappearing." 

In  addition  to  animalism,  the  critics  comment  on  the  decline  of 
style  and  art  in  the  younger  writers.  The  pure,  lucid,  noble  style 
of  Pushkin,  Turgenef,  Tolstoy,  they  say,  does  not  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  these  literary  revolutionists.  They  must  torture  and  vio- 
late the  language  :  they  must  find  unheard-of  terms,  coin  barbarisms, 
grotesque,  ear-offending  words  in  order  to  express  their  abnormal, 
insane  ideas.  A  new  story-teller,  Sergeiev-Tseusky,  has  published 
a  volume  of  tales  that  are  particularly  strange  and  horrible  in  their 
plots  and  subjects.  Some  critics  attack  him  savagely,  while 
others,  notably  Mr.  Sergeienko,  in  the  important  monthly,  the 
Rousskoye  Bogastvo,  find  that  he  has  originality,  talent,  and 
strength,  tho  he  seems  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Leonid 
Andreieff,  but  that  he  is  too  pessimistic  and  lacking  in  a  proper 
comprehension  of  life  and  its  social  problems. 

Peter  Struve,  the  editor,  critic,  and  reformer,  writing  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  Slovo,  says  that  alike  Russian  life  and  Russian  letters 
are  replete  with  evidence  of  an  unhealthy  state.  There  are,  he 
says,  psychologists  who  think  that  Russia  is  hopelessly  degenerate, 
that  her  revolution  is  stamped  all  over  with  psychopathy.  This 
is  a  gross  exaggeration,  but  there  is  a  basis  of  truth  in  the  indict- 
ment. All  the  literary  phantasmagoria,  "white  "  and  "red,"  all  the 
mysticism,  decadence,  eroticism,  he  believes,  are  symptoms  of  a 
temporary  mental  disorder.  Physically  and  psychically  Russia  is 
sick,  and  her  literature  and  thought  reflect  this  condition.  But  a 
return  to  sanity,  to  health,  to  common  sense  is  believed  to  be  in- 
evitable, and  that  before  long. —  Translations  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


ZOLA  AND  ROUSSEAU 

rHE  "Pantheonization  "of  Zola's  remains  calls  to  mind  the  cir- 
*■  cumstances  in  which  the  claims  of  Rousseau  to  honor  were 
similarly  recognized,  thirteen  years  after  his  death.  "  It  is  a  close 
and  interesting  parallel  as  far  as  it  goes,"  says  an  editorial  writer 
in  the  London  Times  (June  4),  "but  it  does  not  extend  all  the 
way."  The  failure  which  is  here  suggested  has  to  do  with  some 
of  the  shortcomings  of  Zola's  achievement,  and  the  apparently  pre- 
carious position  his  fame  seems  to  hold  at  the  hands  of  critical 
judgment.  It  is  hinted  at  in  quarters  not  French  that  Zola's  fel- 
low countrymen  have  acted  with  some  haste  in  placing  his  ashes 
in  the  nation's  mausoleum,  thus  emphasizing  the  possibility  of  a 
change  in  public  feeling  which  may  result  ultimately  in  their  ejec- 
tion, as  happened  in  the  case  of  Mirabeau  and  of  Marat.  On  the 
question  of  the  "parallel"  above  mentioned  the  writer  says  : 

"  Zola  and  Rousseau  alike  anticipated,  and  to  some  degree  helped 
to  form,  the  opinions  of  the  times  immediately  ahead  of  them. 
They  both  enjoyed  immense  popularity  for  a  season,  and  then  lost 
it  because  their  writings  ran  counter  to  the  apparent  stream  of  ten- 
dency. They  both  fell  foul  of  the  Church ;  they  both  endured 
persecution,  and  had  to  hurry  into  exile  to  escape  from  it ;  they 
both  returned,  and  found  that  public  opinion  was  altered  toward 
them,  and  outlived  their  notoriety.  They  both  died  with  tragic 
suddenness,  and  in  tragic  circumstances  which  gave  the  world 
something  to  talk  about.  They  both,  in  course  of  time,  came  to 
arouse  more  enthusiasm  as  political  pamphleteers  than  as  literary 
artists.  Those  are  the  points  of  resemblance;  but  the  points  of 
difference  were  not  less  noteworthy.  Some  of  them  are  to  Zola's 
advantage:  others  are  not.  He  was  saner  than  Rousseau— who, 
indeed,  for  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life,  was  not  sane  at  all; 
he  was  less  ol  .111  egoist,  and  he  was  more  of  a  man.  Rousseau 
could  champion  an  unpopular  cause  on  one  condition — that  it  was 
his  own  ;  but  he  was  no  knight  errant.  His  writings  on  the  whole 
made  lor  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity;  but  he  never  did  any- 
thing to  help  any  individual  to  redress  his  wrongs;  and  he  never 
showed  any  anxiety  to  see  the  world  improved  by  the  acceptance 
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THE   NATIONAL  FUNERAL  OF   ZOLA. 

The  dipping  of  the  colors  as  the  military  cortege  passed  in  front  of  the   Pantheon.    On  the  steps  are 
the  President  of  France  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Government. 


have  thought  of  asking.  Zola,  it  was  then  felt, 
had  definitely  conquered  immortality.  He  had 
worked  at  fiction  with  the  brain  of  a  chess- 
master  :  he  understood  the  psychology  of  the 
crowd  as  no  man  had  ever  understood  it  before  ; 
he  had  painted  French  manners  with  a  fear- 
less fidelity  hitherto  unattempted  ;  he  had  cre- 
ated types.  That  is  what  everybody  used  to 
say  ;  but  now  there  are  a  good  many  critics 
who  say  quite  other  things  instead.  They  say 
that  the  brain  of  a  chess-master  is  more  suited 
for  playing  chess  than  for  writing  novels;  Zola 
was  often  unjust  to  the  crowds  whose  psychol- 
ogy he  profest  to  interpret ;  that  his  pictures 
of  French  manners  were  calumnious  carica- 
tures ;  that  his  types  are  failures  because  they 
are  never  individualized,  and  that  there  is  no 
type  among  them  that  stands  out  like  Dau- 
det's  Tartarin  or  Halcvy's  Madame  Cardinal. 
Those  are  the  two  estimates.  Contemporary 
Frenchmen  seem  to  adopt  one  or  the  other  of 
them  according  as  they  are  freethinkers  or 
'good  thinkers,'  republicans  or  reactionaries. 
Posterity,  when  political  and  religious  passions 
have  abated,  will  decide  between  them  with  a 
calmer  judgment." 


of  his  generalizations.  His  ruling  passion  was  not  that  the  prophe 
cies  should  receive  attention,  but  that  the  prophet  should  not  be 
without  honor  in  his  own  country.  He  never  tires  of  reminding 
us  that  the  ideas  which  he  puts  forward  are  his  ideas,  and  that  lie 
is  more  than  they.  The  fear  which  he  expresses  is  not  the  fear 
that  truth  may  be  lost  or  obscured,  but  the  fear  that  he — Jean- 
Jacques — may  be  ignored,  or  misrepresented,  or  aspersed.  There 
may,  or  may  not,  have  been  some  analogous  egoism  at  the  back  of 
Zola"s  brain. 

"The  general  view  is  that  he  did  enjoy  making  himself  con- 
spicuous. But.  at  least,  he  fought  for  justice,  not  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  in  the  concrete;  and  the  manifestations  of  his  egoism 
were  altruistic.  It  was  not  to  his  reputation  that  he  sacrified  his 
ease  ;  he  sacrificed  it  to  the  joy  of  battle  and  to  the  sense  of  justice. 
His  triumph,  when  he  achieved  it,  lay  not  in  the  fact  that  all  men 
spoke  well  of  him,  but  in  the  fact  that  a  definite  human  wrong 
had  been  redressed.  His  character,  even  if  we  admit  the  egoism 
behind  the  altruism,  commands  our  admiration." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out,  "just  because  of  his  prefer- 
ence for  concrete  acts  of  knight-errantry,  his  influence  on  thought 
has  been  less  deep,    and  will   be   less   perma- 
nent,  than   that   of   Rousseau."     Further: 

"Certainly  there  is  no  idea  in  all  his  writings 
destined  to  produce  the  effect  of  Rousseau's 
conception  of  sovereignty  as  residing  in  the 
people  and  only  delegated  to  the  Government. 
It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  they 
contain  any  ideas  destined  to  produce  any  last- 
ing effect.  His  'heredity'  is  a  hobby-horse 
which  he  first  rode  to  death  and  then  aban- 
doned. There  remain  his  socialism,  his  anti- 
clericalism,  and  his  antimilitarism ;  but  his 
views  on  these  subjects  are  not  original.  He 
did  not  create,  but  adopted,  them  ;  they  do  not 
differ  from  the  views  of  the  other 'antimilitar- 
ists,  anticlericals,  and  socialists.  This  being 
so,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that,  as  a  thinker,  he 
does  not,  and  will  not,  seriously  count;  and 
the  only  question  left  is  :  Will  posterity,  when  it 
comes  to  think  of  him  as  a  novelist,  and  nothing 
but  a  novelist,  continue  to  accord  him  a  place 
in  the  highest  rank  of  literary  artists?  It  is  one 
of  the  ironies  of  the  situation  that  he  gets  his 
niche  in  the  Pantheon  at  a  time  when  critics, 
not  in  his  own  country  alone,  are  seriously  ask- 
ing themselves  that  question.  It  is  a  question 
which,   only   a  few   years  ago,   nobody  would 


The  ceremony  of  June  4  leads  another  Eng- 
lish observer  to  comment  on  "the  dramatic 
justice  of  the  whole  affair."  "Tacitus  said  that  the  mockery, 
the  irony  of  human  things,  was  what  struck  him  most  in  looking 
back  over  the  past,"  observes  a  writer  in  The  II  'estminster  Gazette 
(London),  but  here  "the  play  for  once  is  played  out  to  the  end." 
The  ceremony  was  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  the  presidents  of  the  chambers,  members  of  the 
Government,  a  corps  of  the  standing  army,  members  of  the  dead 
novelist's  family,  and  a  certain  number  present  by  invitation. 
A  panegyric  was  uttered  by  Mr.  Doumergue,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  A  blot  on  the  proceedings,  however,  was 
the  attack  of  Mr.  Gregory,  a  Nationalist  journalist,  on  Major 
Dreyfus,  "the  victim  of  so  many  years'  martyrdom,  who  had 
naturally  come  to  pay  the  last  respect  to  his  valorous  defender." 
"The  assailant,  no  doubt,  represents  nobody  but  himself,"  ob- 
serves the  London  Times,  "but  he  would  probably  not  have 
thought  of  such  a  crime  had  he  not  been  inflamed  by  the  protests 
which  have  appeared  in  many  Nationalist  papers  against  yester- 
day's ceremony." 


THE  ASSAILANT    OF   DREYFUS  AT   ZOLA'S   FUNERAL. 

This  picture  represents  the  guarded   carriage   containing  the  journalist  Gregory,  who   made  a 

murderous  attack  on  Dreyfus. 
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MR.  HOWELLS  A  "MAN   OF  FEELING" 

IN  describing  Mr.  Howells  as  "a  man  of  feeling,"  Mr.  Henry 
M.  Alden,  his  friend  and  literary  associate  through  many  years, 
puts  this  down  as  the  phrase  that  expresses  his  impression  of  the 
man.  Even  in  the  most  casual  interviews,  he  continues,  "  I  have 
been  imprest  by  something  in  his  personality,  not  shown  in  any 
outward  trait,  and  not  definite  enough  for  description."  Mr. 
Alden,  in  The  Book  IVeius  Monthly  (June),  goes  on  with  this 
interesting  personal  analysis  of  "a  fellow  worker  "  : 

"He  presents  no  mark  for  observation  in  physiognomy,  gait,  or 
gesture.  From  a  meeting  witli  him  you  do  not  carry  away  a  pic- 
ture of  him.  not  even  a  subjective  portraiture  in  distinct  lines. 
He  hasdiscust  nothing,  insisted  upon  nothing,  exprest  no  views  of 
life — has  not  even  told  you  an  anecdote  to  remember  him  by,  or 
served  to  point  an  anecdote  for  you  to  tell  of  him.  Yet  you  have 
been  imprest.  From  the  instant  of  meeting  there  has  been  an  aura 
created  by  Ins  presence. 

"The  sense  of  this  impressiveness  is,  I  think,  due  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Howells  is  always  the  man  of  feeling,  not  in  the  limited 
meaning  usually  attached  to  the  phrase,  as  describing  a  peculiarly 
sensitive  and  susceptible  person,  but  the  man  of  feeling  in  his 
whole  complex  nature.  He  feels  with  his  perceptions,  his  mind, 
his  fancy. 

Oh!  where  is  fancy  bred  — 
In  the  heart  or  in  the  head? 

"With  Mr.  Howells,  in  the  heart  surely,  if  by  the  heart  we  mean 
the  kindliest  human  sympathy.  He  has  the  near  sense  of  life,  a 
glowing  interest,  a  genial  curiosity  ;  and  from  this  warmth  is  the 
light  of  his  seeing — never  a  dry  or  cold  light.  Hence  his  humor 
and  his  tender  speculation. 

"This  is  the  aura  between  him  and  any  one  he  meets — between 
him  and  all  natural  or  human  phenomena.  If  it  is  not  genius,  it 
is  that  which  makes  genius  effective.  It  is  not  something  which 
Mr.  Howells  has  acquired,  tho  it  has  deepened  and  broadened  with 
his  growth  i  it  was  born  with  him,  and  once  when  for  a  few  minutes 
I  saw  him  and  his  father  together,  I  felt  that  something  which 
brooded  in  the  father  had  its  fruition  and  expansion  in  the  son. 

"The  quality  of  which  we  are  speaking — a  quality  of  Mr. 
Howells's  whole  nature  rather  than  a  pronounced  trait — is  so  in- 
separable from  his  personality  that  it  is  not  definable  in  his  own 
consciousness  or  in  the  observation  of  others,  so  pervasive  a 
characteristic  is  it  that  it  seems  characterless.  Those  who  know 
him  feel  it,  but  are  baffled  in  their  attempt  to  express  their  feeling 
of  it,  and  say  that  he  is  gentle,  without  affectation,  sympathetic. 
It  was  in  some  su  :h  terms  spoken  of  by  those  who  met  him  in  his 
early  manh<  od.  Thus  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin,  in  a  letter  written  in 
May,  1871,  ju>t  after  Mr.  Howells  had  breakfasted  with  him, 
characterized  him  as  'sweet,  gentle,  and  winning  in  all  ways,'  add- 
ing that  lie  was  growing  in  all  ways,  among  other  things  getting  a 
little  stout.  Howells  was  then  thirty-four  years  old  and  had  just 
assumed  the  responsible  editorship  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
with  which  he  had  been  for  five  years  associated  as  Mr.  Fields 's 
assistant." 

Of  all  the  authors  he  has  known,  Mr.  Alden  describes  Mr. 
Howells,  "who  never  talks  like  a  book,"  as  "personally,  in  manner 
and  conversation,  most  like  his  own  books."     He  goes  on: 

"  In  either  relation  you  can  not  classify  him.  You  can  not  sel 
him  down  as  a  socialist  or  as  a  democrat-lie  takes  no  label,  and 
least  of  all  a  literary  label.  His  writings  belong  to  literature,  but 
they  are  not  literary,  at  least  no  one  would  think  of  calling  them 
so.  It  is  because  his  literature  lies  next  to  life  that,  With  natural 
ease,  he  talks  as  he  writes — tho  not  with  such  concentration  of  his 
art,  yet  with  the  same  kind  of  grace  and  charm.  It  always  seemed, 
in  my  household,  that  he  was  a   doubly   welcome   visitor  when    lie 

brought  with  him  some  chapters  of  a  novel  he  was  writing.    We 

had  in  this  way.  not  only  his  presence  with  us  in  our  home,  but  a 
true  vision  ol  him  elsewhere — at  Boytown,  or  on  his  silver-wed- 
ding journey.     With  the  children,  if  he  had  no  juvenile  chapters  to 

lead,  it  was  as  if  he    were  on  the  spot  creating  a  fresh  one. 

"  It  would  never  occur  to  us  to  call  Mr.  Howells  peculiarly  aw 

a.     Not  but  that  it  would  be  complimentary  to  him,  and 
Mill  more  complimentary  t"  anj  genuine  American,  but  he  is  so 

widely   JUSl  human    thai    lie  seems  cosmopolitan,  which  he  began 


really  to  be  some  fifty  years  ago  in  his  early  Venetian  days.  Yet 
none  of  our  writers  has  in  so  many  ways  realized  for  us  the  ideal 
possibilities  of  the  Americanism  which  is  generic  rather  than 
peculiar.  Certainly  in  no  other  country  could  he  have  begun  and 
continued  to  its  consummate  perfection  his  culture  of  a  truly  demo- 
cratic feeling.  Here  again  we  must  say  that  it  is  plainly  human 
rather  than  democratic — a  type  which  we  would  wish  to  see  realized 
in  universal  humanity." 


INSURGENT  COLLEGE  LITERATURE 

COLLEGE  literature  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  negligible 
quantity  by  the  outside  world,  but  the  outside  world  is,  in 
quarters  north  and  south,  at  length  asked  to  "sit  up  and  take 
notice."  The  prospectus  of  a  new  literary  journal  called  Moods, 
to  be  edited  by  five  new  graduates  of  Columbia  University,  an- 
nounces an  impending  onslaught  in  "the  warfare  against  the  Phi- 
listines." Mr.  Seumus  0,'Sheel,  one  of  its  sponsors,  writes  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  that  "there  will  be  vital  criticism  in 
Moods."  His  opinion  is  that  "much  of  contemporaneous  criticism 
is  dishonest ;  very  little  of  it  is  vital."  He  further  promises  "pos- 
itively" that  Moods  "\\\\\  publish  works  of  creative  genius  com- 
parable with  anything  in  American  literature." 

He  will  find  a  warm  sympathizer  in  the  editor  of  The  University 
of  Virginia  Magazine  (Charlottesville),  who  believes  that  the 
finer  college  magazines  are  to-day  filling  a  unique  place  in  the 
world  of  letters  at  large,  "offering  an  outlet  for  originality."  In 
them,  he  says,  "one  may  expect  to  find  literary  newness — the  mod- 
ern, the  esoteric,  the  unconventional,  and  the  candidly  honest. 
And  they  alone  offer  place  for  the  practise  of  style,  as  style.  For 
they  cherish  a  pure  literary  tradition,  and  they  look  expectantly 
toward  the  future."  In  our  column  of  "  Current  Poetry  "  this  week 
we  give  specimens  of  what  undergraduates  are  doing  in  the  domain 
of  verse.  As  to  their  efforts  in  other  lines  the  Virginia  editor  above 
quoted  asserts  that  in  these  college  papers  "you  will  find  more 
originality  of  style,  less  prudishness,  and  a  freer,  more  liberal 
attitude  toward  effort"  than  in  the  commercial  magazines.  He 
declares : 

"The  men  who  write  for  the  college  magazines  live  on  the  edge 
of  the  future  and  are  in  that  beautiful  tentative  state  called  youth. 
Whatever  stifling  and  stilting  may  be  induced  by  long-worn  aca- 
demic swaddling-bands,  some  day  young  hopeful  breaks  them  ;  and 
then,  often,  the  luxury  of  innovation  leads  to  experiment,  new  and 
extravagant  in  proportion  almost  as  his  training  has  been  old  and 
conventional.  He  reaches  for  novelty  like  a  babe  for  colored  balls. 
He  hungers  for  modernity,  and  frequently  achieves  incoherence 
and  bad  taste.  But  the  striving  is  there,  the  wistfulness,  the  tin- 
gling of  finger-tips  in  search  of  fresher  truth.  His  thought  does 
not,  we  add,  often  contain  a  fragment  of  new — it  is  the  same  old 
hull  of  illusion  looked  at  with  young  faithful  eyes.  But  the  faith 
is  faith,  the  view-point  mayhap  from  a  different  angle,  and  on  the 
gray  ancient  house  of  dreams  he  lays  a  strange  and  glowing  coat 
of  paint.  Paint,  of  course,  is  his  chief  delight.  He  does  new 
tricks  with  words.  Being  young  he  is  primely  interested  in  words 
— beautiful,  telltale,  fantastic  words.  Compared  with  his  ideas 
his  vocabulary  is  saturated.  And  so  his  verbal  mode  is  creative  ; 
it  leans  toward  to-morrow,  pregnant  with  change. 

"The  other  point:  college  magazines  can  publish  experiments 
and  iconoclasms  with  a  fine  carelessness.  They  have  no  responsi- 
bility save  a  literary  conscience,  usually  quite  virginal.  They  are 
bound  by  no  financial  necessity,  for  their  incomes  remain  a  per- 
manent minimum  whatever  is  published— tommy-rot  or  incipient 
genius.  And  their  readers  are  as  open,  as  eager,  and  as  forgiving 
as  themselves.  And  so  the  editors  print  what  they  list.  Walt 
Whitman,  coming  again  this  way.  would  find  them  with  outstretched 
hands,  waiting  lor  whatsoever  dithyrambs  he  might  compose.  In- 
deed, we  personally  have  decided  to  use  one  ' Incomprehensible 
Poem'  each  month — one  not  only  incomprehensible  to  our  reader, 
but  also  to  us,  and  not  infrequently  quite  incomprehensible  to  the 
author  himself.  We  prefer  our  pages  to  be  unintelligible  rather 
than  vapid  ;  we  are  not  willing  to  risk  refusing  a  work  of  arf 
merely  because  we  do  not  understand  it." 
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THE    FINANCIAL    OUTLOOK 


THE    PRESIDENTIAL    YEAR 

The  gathering  of  delegates  at  Chicago 
was  attended  by  "almost  complete  in- 
ertia "  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
This  was  not  due  so  much  to  uncertainty 
about  the  candidate  who  would  be  nom- 
inated as  to  the  prevalence  of  sentiment 
favorable  to  "more  legislation  along  the 
radical  lines  that  have  hitherto  been  fol- 
lowed." Thus  remarks  The  Financial 
Chronicle  (June  13).  The  New  York 
Evening  Post,  discussing  the  influence  of 
Presidential  elections,  remarks  that  Wall 
Street  has  a  curious  way  of  waiting  until 
the  nominations  before  getting  scared, 
even  when  it  looks  for  a  disquieting  cam- 
paign "  After  the  nominations  have  been 
made,  a  Presidential  election  becomes  "a 
disturbing  influence": 

"The  great  unsettlement  of  1876;  the 
prolonged  stock-exchange  reaction  in  the 
summer  of  1880,  when  even  Secretary 
Sherman  warned  the  candidate  of  possible 
bad  results  upon  the  currency;  the  finan- 
cial depression  during  the  contest  of  1884; 
the  uncertainty  of  1888;  the  halt  in  trade 
during  1892;  the  convulsion  of  the  mid- 
summer markets  in  1900,  are  leading  in- 
stances. Every  one  knows  that  1904  w-as 
an  exception. 

"Of  1904  the  common  explanation  is 
that  the  outcome  of  the  campaign  was 
assured  beforehand.  Few  people  really 
doubted  Mr.  Roosevelt's  success,  and  en- 
thusiasm therefore  had  full  play  from  the 
day  of  nomination.  There  is  just  a  dash 
of  humor  in  thi*  explanation,  when  one 
observes  the  present  mood  of  Wall  Street. 
Perhaps  high  finance  did  not  realize  what 
purposes  were  seething  in  the  brain  of  the 
candidate — tho  the  Northern  Securities 
suit,  just  won  by  the  Administration, 
ought  to  have  given  some  notion — or  per- 
haps Mr.  Harriman,  having  invested  a 
tidy  sum  in  the  Roosevelt  candidacy,  had 
the  natural  speculator  instinct  of  talking 
up  his  investment.  Possibly,  too,  the  fact 
of  a  conservative  candidate  on  the  other 
side  was  a  factor  of  reassurance." 

Discussing  wrhether  politics  may  or  may 
not  have  been  the  uniform  cause  of  dis- 
turbance in  past  Presidential  years,  the 
writer  proceeds  to  say : 

"The  market's  relapse  during  1880  fol- 
lowed a  wildly  excited  boom,  conducted 
on  inadequate  capital;  the  contest  of  1884 
went  on  when  Wall  Street  was  just  emerg- 


ing from  the  credit  crisis  of  that  May; 
1888  was  no  more  a  year  of  contracting 
trade  than  1887,  and  for  similar  reasons; 
in  1892  the  economic  influences  which 
brought  on  the  panic  one  year  afterward 
were  in  full  operation,  and  1896  came  on 
the  heels  of  the  seeming  collapse  of  the 
last  emergency  plan  to  protect  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  currency.  On  the  other  hand, 
1904,  and,  in  the  later  months  of  the  can- 
vass, 1900,  were  electoral  periods  when 
financial  markets  had  already  undergone 
and  completed  thorough  liquidation,  and 
were  sailing  in  ship-shape  condition  under 
a  highly  favoring  financial  breeze.  How 
will  all  this  apply  to  1908?  It  will  be 
noticed,  first,  that  we  have  had  the  finan- 
cial liquidation,  and  a  part  at  least  of  the 
financial  and  industrial  readjustment.  So 
long  as  crop  conditions  continue  as  favor- 
able as  they  are,  there  would  not  seem  to 
be  the  economic  basis  for  a  collapse  like 
that  of  1896  or  1880." 

He  then  refers  to  "the  uncertainty  of 
the  contest,  if  it  is  uncertain,"  remarking 
that  it  is  now  "a  familiar  fact,  in  all  the 
controversy,  that  the  Administration  party 
has  never  carried  an  election  following 
close  on  a  great  financial  panic."  Of  the 
answer  to  the  interesting  question  whether 
the  same  will  be  the  case  this  year  he 
says: 

"Perhaps  its  answer  will  depend  on  the 
question  whether  times  are  really  hard  for 
everybody,  and  whether  the  blame  will  be 
laid,  by  the  voting  majority,  at  the  door 
of  the  powers  that  be.  The  answer  will 
be  differently  given  by  different  people. 
Throughout  the  Western  States,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  times  are  hard,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  just  what  effect  the  open 
bid  for  such  factions  as  the  'labor  vote,' 
by  certain  remarkable  propositions  lately 
emanating  from  high  places,  will  offset  the 
sullen  instinct  to  get  revenge  for  slack  em- 
ployment." 

ENGLISH   FAITH   IN   AMERICAN  SECUR- 
ITIES 

Robert  Fleming,  chairman  of  an  Eng- 
lish investment  corporation,  recently  made 
to  the  shareholders  of  his  company  an  in- 
teresting statement  as  to  the  attractions 
of  American  securities  for  English  inves- 
tors. Mr.  Fleming  is  well  known  to  many 
American  financiers.  This  country  is  the 
principal  field  in  which  investments  have 
been  made  of  the  capital  of  his  sharehold- 


ers. In  his  statement  to  his  shareholders 
he  described  the  panic  of  last  October  as 
"probably  the  greatest  in  the  financial 
annals  of  America,"  but  he  believes  that 
"the  storm  has  passed  and  the  wreck- 
age been  largely  cleared  away."  He  had 
just  returned  from  a  two-months'  visit  to 
this  country,  going  to  the  principal  cities 
as  far  west  as  Salt  Lake  City.  Of  general 
conditions  he  said: 

"The  growth  everywhere,  in  town  and 
country,  is  nothing  short  of  marvelous. 
There  is  in  England  a  notion,  prevalent  to 
some  extent,  that  the  United  States  is  a 
land  of  multimillionaires  and  of  workers 
who  get  high  wages  but  have  no  capital 
and  hate  the  capitalist.  The  figures  of 
savings-bank  deposits  tell  another  tale. 
In  the  Eastern  States  alone,  including  New 
England,  the  amount  so  deposited  at  Jan- 
uary 1,  1907,  was  as  nearly  as  possible 
£600,000,000,  by  6,835,524  depositors, 
averaging  about  £88.  The  amount  in  our 
own  post-office  savings-banks  of  the  whole 
United  Kingdom  on  January  1,  1907, 
was  £156,000,000,  among  10,332,784  de- 
positors, the  average  amount  being  about 

"If  we  rise  in  the  financial  scale  from 
the  depositor  in  savings-banks,  where  the 
maximum  in  America  in  any  account  is 
limited  to  £600,  to  the  investor  in  railroad 
and  industrial  shares,  we  find,  almost  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  cataclysm  in  Wall 
Street,  remarkable  evidence  of  the  coun- 
try's increase  of  wealth  and  its  wider 
distribution.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
had  in  1906  40,498  shareholders,  in  1907 
44,616,  and  in  1908  59,406;  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  had  in  1906,  17,043, 
now  24,904;  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration had  in  March,  1907,  59,434,  and 
in  1908  92,157,  and  the  increase,  I  was 
told,  was  almost  entirely  in  American 
holders. 

"If  one  leaves  the  East,  where  agricul- 
ture has  a  subordinate  place,  and  goes 
west,  I  know  of  no  sight  more  impressive 
than  that  witnessed  in  traversing  the  great 
broad  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri. For  over  1,000  miles  in  one  direc- 
tion across  the  continent,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
tent far  greater  from  north  to  south,  is 
seen  a  succession  of  comfortable  home- 
steads, averaging  probably  not  more  than 
150  acres,  farmed  by  the  proprietor,  and 
in  very  few  of  which  the  money-lender  has 
any  stake. 

"These  depositors,  investors,  and  that 
army  of  farmers  and  planter  proprietors 
are     a     mighty     force     for     conservatism. 
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Thirty   years  ago   the  granger  movement  history."      What   people   need  to  know  is 

was    an    agitation    against    railroad    rates  "How  far  back   is   it  necessary   to  go   to 

among  the  farmers:  and   when  they  got  so  find              earnings  lor  the  month  of  April 

little  for  their  corn  that  it  hardlv  paid  to  ,,       .,           •            t            -          i  ^  •.  .      ■ 

transport  it,  the  agitation  was  not  to  be  smaller  than  those  of    1908?       A  table  is 

wondered  at.      Since  then  rates  have  been  K1Vt'n   '»>'   th^'   writer  tor  six   typical  roads 

greatly  reduced.      Now  further  dissatisfac-  showing  this  year's  April  gross,  alongside 

tion    has    arisen    from    various   causes,    re-  "the  last   previous  April  statement  when 

bates,  watered  capital,  etc..  intensified  un-  lower  carnin      were  reported,  and  the  date 

questionablv  by  political  influences,  but  I  r  .,                         . ,, 

am  convinced  that  in  the  end  a  sense  of  of  that  statement     :                   ^^ 

fairness  will  prevail.  This  Year.       ThfsYear.    Date. 

"The     American     railway     svstem     has   Southern  Ry S3. 936, 356      S3.H49.S27     1905 

228,^00    miles.      It    has    been    by    far    the    ^alt-   &  Ohio 5.024,785         4.142.540     1902 

.,  ,-•  1         l-ne 3.039,733  3.517,262      1906 

greatest    agent    in    the    extraordinary    de-    penn.  (East      10.521,876       .0.249. .88     ,906 

velopment  of  the  country.      Its  reasonable    Atchison 7,361,388        6,492.316     1906 

regulation  in  the  public  interests  is  just,    Union  Pacific 5,966,854        5.339.805     1906 

but  any  course  of  action  that  will  perma-  From   this  table  it  appears  that   "four 

nently  stop  the  flow  of  capital  in  the  di-  0f  trie  six   roads   earned  more  last   April 

rection  of  its  expansion  will,  I  think,  not    «.t,_„  t-un,r  a:a    „  +t,„ .•.,*»«. i;„„  ~ +u 

,      .   ,        ..  ^  than  they  did  in  the  corresponding  month 

of    1906,    only   two   years   ago,   when    new 

RAILROAD  EARNINGS  hiKh     records     were     being     established." 

The   writer  concludes   that    "the   showing 

Large  losses  in  earnings  continue  to  be  in  gross  does  not  indicate  cause  for  alarm," 

reported  by  most  railroads,   and   thus  re-  and    then    says   of  increaSes    in    operating 

fleet   the    prevailing   depression    in    trade,  expenses- 

The  Financial  Chronicle  (June   13)  prints  '  "Since  1900  the  monthly    fixt    charges 

an  extended  review  of  earnings  for  May,  of  the   Southern   Railway   have   increased 

showing  "percentage  of  decrease  the  larg-  from  $563,000  to  $938,000;    those  of  the 

est  yet  recorded  for  any  month  since  the  Baltimore     &      Ohio    from     $752,000      to 

downward  movement  began."     About   35  $1,000,000,  while  the  Eries  show  an  increase 

,  ,,         ,    ,         .,       j       -i             r  of  from  $723,000  to  $1,000,000.      Ihat  is 

per  cent,  of  the  whole  railroad  mileage  of  why  the  folfowing  table  comparing  April 

the  country  shows  a  ratio  of  decrease  of  net  with   recent  years  does  not  make  as 

over  24  per  cent.,  of  which  three  per  cent,  favorable  showing  as  gross.     The  figures 

must  be  credited  to  the  loss  of  one  work-  below  give  April  net  and  the  last  previous 

ing  day,  since  May  this  year  had  five  Sun-  APril    statement  when  smaller    net  earn- 

days.     Among   other   causes,    apart    from  SEemSt:"* 

trade   depression,   operating  to   cut   down  Before 

earnings  were  "excessive  rains  and  over-  e     ..        „                 This  \ ear.      This  Year.  Date. 

_  "     ,     '         ,  .,  .  Southern  Ry $962,241  $718,202      1907 

flows   and   floods  over  wide   areas   in   the    Bait.  &  Ohio 1,104,560  891.283     1900 

Southwest  and   in  other  districts."     Ma-  f ^syIvania  ; ; ; ; ; ;     ,,£»■«£        Jg°°l    \%>t 

king    these    allowances,   it    remains    true,    Atchison 2,619,722        2,264.901     1906 

however,    that    the    shrinkage    is    "wide-    Union  Pacific 2,807,277        2,351,337     1907 

spread,  indicating  that  special  depressing  "B-v  cutting  down  operating  expenses, 

,                r.          11        1         1         1  two  roads,  the  Southern  Railway  and  the 

agencies    have,    after    all,    played    only    a  Union  pacific   actuallv  showcd  an  mcrease 

minor   part   in   the   great   collapse   in   re-  this  year  over  last  in  April  net  earnings, 

ceipts."     Out  of  the  52  roads  included  in  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Erie,  how- 

The  Chronicle's  statement  for  May,  there  ever,  made  the  poorest  showing  in  eight 

are  only  two  minor  lines  which  "escaped  years,  the  Pennsylvania  the  worst  in  seven 

decreases  of  some  kind,   large  or  small."  >'°ars'   whule   **  Atchlson;  Jlth  **  large 

T       ,  .  ,      ..  .  increase  in  mileage,  reported  a  gain  over 

In  the  case  of  many  leading  systems,   in  the  figures  for  1906.     That  the  falling  off 

widely  separated  sections,  "the  losses  run  in  earnings  for  the  year  up  to  April  31  has 

far  in  excess  of  the  average."  been   accumulative   is   apparent   from   the 

The  writer  points  out,  however,  that  the  following    figures,    showing    the   first   pre- 

comparison   is   made   "with   earnings   last  cedinS   >'c>;,ir  w'ien  gross  and    net   for    the 

,  .  .      ,      ,      .  ^,  ,,  corresponding  ten  months  were  smaller: 

year    which    had    shown    more    than    the  °  „  , 

,  .   ,  Before 

average     improvement — in     a    word,     With  This  Year.        This  Year.     Date. 

exceptionally    large    totals    of    earnings."  ^r^f™1  Ry':  «               .  «      a  *  * 

T         '                 ',               ,                                   ,       ,f               Uross S45341517  $44816,193  1906 

Last   year   the   earlv   statements   tor  May,        Net 9.178,935  8,320,049  1900 

,                '                                            ,  Bait,    &  Ohio: 

covering    a    larger    aggregate    oi     mileage       Gross 63,080,036  56.081.710  1905 

than    is    now    reported,    "recorded    an    in-        Net 16,830,066       15. 113. 053     «9oi 

crease  of  no  less  than  $10,889,344,  or  al-       Gross!.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'     41. s,.,..--      41.-398.166     1906 

most    15   per  cent.    (14.97),   and    this  fol-    T)Nct  ■,■■••. 7.248,67*  6,396.947  1900 

*                              ' ' '  Pennsylvania: 

lowed  an  increa            89,323,116,  or  13.37       Gross *4i, 897.465  $9,144,639  1905 

percent.,   in   May.    . 006,  over  May,   igo5.    At^„n; 9.254.788  8,456,573  -905 

The    writer    presents    summaries    back    to        Gross 77.571.763  64.814,605  1906 

[897,  which  show  that   "in  the  whole  of  y rJg£  i.ariuc;  • ' ' '  "'IO'-89s  '9.390,730  1905 

this   series   of   years    it    lias    happened    but        Gross 64.061.4qo       63,686.674     1907 

,      "  , ,         .,  ,  Net 26.171.790       25.737.786     imo; 

once  (namely,  mop  that  the  figures  have       *Pour  months. 

failed   to  record   an   improvement."     Ex- 
pansion has  been   the  feature  for  over  a  \%atl 

decade.      The    present    large    loss    "comes  Breadstuffs So. 0^4 

after  this  unexampled  record  of  prosperity  p',^.^-'^ ,  '.'^^ 

and  improvement  "                                                                       1210 

This  point  as  to  comparison  with  1907  ™£&£*^"\\\\ . 

has  been  made   the  subject  of  an  interest      Metali         3757 

,  ,,       \-        v     1     1  •        ;.     ,    Coal  and  coke .0048 

mg  article  m  the  New  York  Evening  Post   oils         .2.  - 

in  considering  the  returns  for  the  month  oi    '  ,••• •  -°4°5 

^  Building-materials  ...  -  • 

April.      Returns,  it  savs.  are  made  to  com-    Chemical  1  and  drugs (.007 

pare   with    a    period    m    u,P7    "when   gross    Miscellaneous ,2,50 

earnings  were  at  the  top  notch  of  railway  Total —  15.70x9 


OF  EGGS  IN   ONE    BASKET 

Mr  (  arnegie  is  on  record  as  having  gone 
counter  to  a  familiar  maxim  in  invest- 
ments by  saying,  "Put  all  your  eggs  in 
one  basket  and  then  watch  that  basket." 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Carnegie's 
advice  might  do  for  an  investor  who  had 
full  control  of  the  basket,  but  not  for  the 
small  investor  in  great  enterprises  in  the 
management  of  which  he  had  no  voice. 
In  The  World's  Work  (June)  appears  an 
article  on  this  topic  in  which  the  writer 
says : 

"Never,  under  any  circumstances,  allow 
yourself  to  be  induced  to  put  all  your  eggs 
in  one  basket.  No  matter  how'  enthusi- 
astic you  may  be;  no  matter  how  allur- 
ing may  be  the  literature  that  is  sent  to 
you  by  interested  parties ;  no  matter  how 
golden  may  appear  the  promise  of  the 
future  ;  no  matter  how  absolute  may  ap- 
pear the  security  behind  the  investment 
— in  spite  of  any  of  these  inducements,  or 
of  them  all  and  many  more  that  might  be 
added,  never  allow  yourself  to  be  caught 
with  your  fortune,  your  trust  funds,  even 
your  savings  in  any  considerable  amount 
invested  in  a  single  security  of  a  single 
corporation.  A  few  days  ago  there  came 
to  me  the  annual  report  of  a  particular- 
ly well-managed  life  insurance  company. 
It  held  in  security  investments  nearly 
$2,500,000  of  bonds  and  stocks.  A  brief 
analysis  of  these  investments  shows  the 
following  facts: 

No.  of  Average 

Different  Amount  Aggre- 

Issues  of  Held  of  Each  gate 

Securities.  Security.  Amount. 

Municipal  bonds  ...  .      14  89,260  $129,629 

Railroad  bonds 100  16.371  1,637,147 

Miscellaneous  bonds.      23  17.350  398,990 

Railroad  stocks 9  15.830  142,458 

Bank  stocks 11  7,680  85,478 

Miscellaneous  stocks.       2  15.725  31,450 

Average $13,700 

"In  this  whole  list  of  investments  there 
are  only  two  single  blocks  of  securities  as 
big  as  $75,000.  Those  two  are  in  the  un- 
derlying gilt-edged  bonds  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Southern  railroads." 

The  writer  remarks  that  his  advice  "ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  the  man  with  his 
millions  to  invest  in  bonds  and  stocks,  to 
the  firm  with  its  dozens  of  thousands  to 
place  in  banks  as  working  capital,  to  the 
little  investor  with  his  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars to  put  away  in  some  safe  place  where 
it  may  defy  the  machinations  of  high  and 
low  finance."  He  relates  some  items  of 
experience  that  have  come  recently  within 
his  own  knowledge: 

"A  hundred  times  within  the  past 
twelve  months  I  have  written  to  inves- 
tors advising  them  to  'split'  their  in- 
vestments. One  correspondent  has  a 
single  fund  of  $20,000,  a  life-insurance 
legacy,  in  General-Electric  stock.  A  tri- 
fle of  $1,000,  left  to  educate  an  orphan, 
had  shrunk  to  $300  because  its  guardian 
lived  on  the  Great  Western  road  and  be- 
lieved too  fondly  in  its  future.  The  en- 
tire   little    fortune    of    an    old    woman    in 
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Massachusetts  was  tied  up  in  two  securi- 
ties, one  the  stock  of  a  publishing-house 
w.nch  cut  its  dividends  in  the  panic;  the 
other  the  so-called  bond  of  another  pub- 
lishing-house which  sold  its  bonds  to  its 
subscribers,  purely  a  'family  affair,'  so 
to  speak.  Her  subscription  to  two  maga- 
zines had  cost  her  more  taan  half  her  little 
fortune.  Written  down  in  words,  these 
items  look  foolish.  Written  in  collars  and 
cents  in  somebody's  ledger,  they  often 
mean  tragedy. 

"If  you  live  in  New  York,  look  out  that 
you  are  not  overloaded  with  Vanderbut 
stocks  and  bonds.  If  you  live  in  the 
South,  figure  out  how  hard  you  would  be 
hit  by  two  cotton-crop  failures  in  succes- 
sion. If  Kansas  is  your  home,  imagine 
two  years  of  winter-wheat  failure.  If  you 
happen  to  dwell  in  Manitoba,  how  much 
of  your  funds  are  exposed  to  the  danger 
that  always  lurks  around  the  'one-crop- 
road'?  If  Boston  claims  you,  how  much 
did  you  lose  when  they  cut  the  price  of 
copper  from  25  cents  to  12?" 

TRADE,  CROPS,  AND  THE  FUTURE 

Bradstrect's  (June  13)  reports  "evi- 
dences of  improvement  in  fall  buying," 
but  purchasers  are  "generally  cautious, 
while  sales  for  immediate  shipment  are 
confined  to  strictly  filling-in  requirements." 
Political  and  crop  uncertainties  "seem 
likely  to  influence  distant  purchases  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  trade  is  hardly 
better  than  quiet  to  fair  the  country  over." 
The  best  reports  come  from  the  cotton- 
goods  trade  and  kindred  lines,  "but  there 
is  noted  a  slight  halt  in  this  buying,  fol- 
lowing the  price  revisions  noted  some  time 
ago."  Wool  is  firmer,  and  iron-buying 
"rather  better  in  some  grades."  Dun's 
Review  (June  13)  makes  a  rather  more  en- 
couraging report.  It  says  that  gains 
"outnumber  losses  in  reports  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  activity,  business  being 
remarkably  well  maintained  considering 
the  propinquity  of  political  conventions," 
and  then  adds: 

"Weather  conditions  were  favorable  for 
retail  trade  in  seasonable  merchandise  at 
most  leading  centers,  and  crop  reports 
were  encouraging  on  the  whole,  despite 
excessive  rains  and  floods  in  the  South- 
west. Unusually  good  duplicate  orders 
are  still  received  from  retailers  who  under- 
estimated current  requirements,  but  whole- 
sale and  jobbing  departments  are  chiefly 
occupied  in  making  preparations  for  fall 
and  winter  trade,  about  which  there  is  a 
feeling  of  confidence." 

The  American  Banker   (June    13)   notes 
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The  safe,  speedy  registered  mail 
service    of    the    United    States 
Government  puts  the  largest  and 
strongest  safe  deposit  vaults  in  the 
world  within  easy  reach  of  every  man 
and   woman  in  the  United    States. 
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SAFE  DEPOSIT  BY  MAIL 


is  easy,  safe  and  inexpensive 
— A  sure  method  of  protecting 
your  will,  your  deed,  mortgage,  insur- 
ance policies,  private  letters  and  personal 
papers. 

Write  for  the  book  describing  this 
great  vault  and  giving  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  safeguarding  of  per- 
sonal  property — It  is  entirely  free. 

CARNEGIE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

TRINITY  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


NOTES 

Yielding  About 

5%  to  8% 

We  shall  be  glad  to  (end  you  the  11th 
edition  of  our  12-page  circular  describing  all 
of  the  Short  Term  Notes  now  upon  the  mar- 
ket, among  which  are  the  following: 

Rock  Island  6s,  due  Apr.  1909 
Hudson  Companies  6s,  due  Feb.  1910 
Missouri  Pacific  6s,  due  Feb.  19i0 
Norfolk  &  Western  5s,  due  May  1910 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  6s,  due  July  1910 
Erie  Railroad  6s,  due  Apr.  1911 
Southern  Railway  6s,  due  May  1911 
Interborough  R.  T.  6s,  due  May  1911 
Kan.  City  Ry.  &  Light  6s,  due  Apr.  1912 
Tidewater  Company  6s,  due  June  1913 

The  desirable  issues  of  Short  Term  Notes  can  be 
readily  sold.  They  are  excellent  investments  for 
banksof  discount,  trustcompaniesand  business  men. 

Orders  entrusted  to  us  will  receive 
prompt  and  careful  attention. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  453 

Spencer  Trask  ®.  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 
■William  and  Pine  Streets,  New  York 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


SAFETY 


onr 


Will  you  let  us  send  you  free  of 
all  cost,  our  booklet  on 

THE  INVESTMENT  AND 

SAFEGUARDING 

OF  SAVINGS? 

It  will  interest  you — It  may  profit 
you — This  Company  pays  6  per 
cent  interest  on  two  year  Certifi- 
cates of  Deposit — And  5  per  cent 
on  Savings  Accounts  —  subject  to 
withdrawal  without  notice.  First 
mortgage  security  back  of  every 
dollar  deposited. 

Write  to-day  for  the  book.. 

Calvert  mortgage  &  Deposit  Company 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Something  Choice 
for  that 
Pleasure  Jaunt 

If  you  do  not  consider  really  good,  all-Havana 
cigars  to  be  a  very  important  adju.ict  to  your  va- 
cation. d..n't  bother  reading  our  offer  — it  won't 
appeal  t<>  you. 

If  you  are  a  lover  of  the  good 
old-fashioned,  high-grade  Havana, 
you  won't  take  chances  on  being 
able  to  get  the  kind  of  cigar  you 
want  at  a  summer  resort,  and  if  no 
better  way  offers,  you  will  pay  the 
retail  price  for  the  quality  you 
desire.  The  idea  of  this  advertise- 
ment is  to  show  a  better  way  —  a 
way  that  cuts  out  the  profits  of  the 
wholesaler,  retailer  and  salesman, 
bringing  a  box  of  high-grade  all- 
Havana  cigars  to  y«;u  without  the 
outlay  of  a  penny  until  you  have 
tried  them  and  concluded  that  they 
are  ju»t  right  in  every  respect. 

A  Free  Trial 


Write  us  on  your  business  letter- 
head, or  enclose  your  business  card, 
and  we  will  send  you  a  box  of 
100  Baby  Grand  Cigars  on  Trial.  If 
you  like  them  send  us  $3.75  but  if 
for  any  reason  you  do  not  care  for 
them,  return  the  balance  at  our  ex- 
pense and  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  the  few  smoked.  We  pay  ex- 
pressage  both  ways. 

Couldwe  afford  to  make  this  offer 
if  there  was  a  possibility  that  the 
cigars  would  not  stand  tlie  test  ? 

The  Baby  Grand  is  4  1-16  inches 
long,  and  is  filled  with  the  short 
leaves  from  the  choice  tobacco 
used  in  our  highest-priced  clear 
Havanas.  This  is  long  cut,  so  that 
any  objection  to  a  snort  filler  is 
overcome.  It  is  wrapped  with  the 
most  expensive  Havana  leaf  ob- 
tainable, and  contains  no  factory 
scraps,  no  dirt.no  dust,  no  stems; 
just  the  finest  mellow,  rich  Havana, 
carefully  blended. 

Our  complete  line  of  over  36 
styles  is  sold  to  business  men,  pro- 
fessional men  and  clubs  every- 
where. We  make  cigars  as  high  as 
15c.  each  which  compare  favorably 
Exact  Size  with  those  sold  at  25c.  straight  in 
the  usual  retail  way. 

Our  method  eliminates  the  profits  of  the  sales- 
men, jobbers  and  dealers  and  brings  our  high- 
est grade  cigars  to  you  at  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 

YF  you  enjoy  a  cigar  made  of  clean 
*  stock,  by  clean  workmen  in  a  clean 
factory  —  if  you  appreciate  a  free-smok- 
ing, pleasure -producing  Havana  that 
tastes  good  all  the  way,  send  to-day 
for  a  box   of    "Baby  Grand,"    on    trial. 

LA  RECLAMA  CUBAN  FACTORY 

Est.  1875 

E.  H.  RIDGEWAY,  President 

157  Lenox  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Reference— State  Bank,  New  York 


Made  In 
all  styles 


Horsemen  and  horsewomen 
invariably  enjoy   riding  in 

Whitman 
Saddles 

Their  scientific  construc- 
tion k'ives  perfectionof  com- 
fort to  rider  and  insures  a 
correct  seat.  It  adjusts  the 
burden  properly  on  mount 
and  fits  the  horse's  back  as 
a  made  to  order  pair  of  shoes 
fit  your  feet.     Made  in  all  styles  for  all  purposes. 

COMFORT  FOR  RIDER-EASE  FOR  HORSE 
Send  tor  free  illustrated  catalogue.     Tells  about 
■addles  and  equipment— "from  Saddle  to  Spur"— and 
dcscrilies  all  Whitman  styles,  with  prices. 
The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..  104  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


that  the  crop  reports  are  "unusually  good 
for  this  year,"  and  that  in  general  "the 
outlook  is  considered  greatly  improved." 
At  the  same  time  the  political  conventions 
and  the  campaign  "will  keep  affairs  from 
becoming  satisfactory  for  some  little  time 
to  come."  Mr.  A.  D.  Noyes,  in  The 
Forum  (April  June),  notes  as  prevalent 
an  "underlying  conviction  that  it  will  be 
at  least  a  year  before  any  considerable  re- 
turn of  trade  activity  will  be  witnessed.'-' 
He  draws  conclusions  from  precedents: 

"It  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  panic  of 
1873  was  followed  by  something  over  five 
years  of  virtual  depression,  and  that  four 
years  elapsed  after  the  panic  of  1893  be- 
fore the  financial  markets  and  the  coun- 
try's general  trade  began  to  show  evidence 
of  return  of  permanent  activity  and  pros- 
perity. On  the  basis,  then,  of  simple 
precedent,  it  would  be  concluded  at  once 
that  four  or  five  years  must  be  set  as  the 
period  for  which  the  after-panic  depres- 
sion must  continue.  There  are  both  fa- 
vorable and  unfavorable  inferences  to  be 
drawn.  That  we  have  at  present  a  sound 
currency  system,  as  we  did  not  have  in 
any  of  the  great  preceding  panics  of  our 
history;  that  the  Treasury  is  in  a  strong 
and  well-entrenched  position,  as  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  in  1893  >  and  that  the  West, 
which  was  almost  bankrupt  in  1893  and 
was  a  helpless  debtor  of  the  East  in  1873 
and  1857,  is  the  strongest  element  of  finan- 
cial strength  at  the  present  time,  are  three 
facts  in  the  situation  which  are  not  open 
to  denial,  and  which  are  bound  to  exert  a 
very  great  influence. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  be  de- 
nied that  the  violence  of  the  shock,  the 
duration  of  the  period  of  suspension  of 
bank  payments,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
phenomena  which  marked  it  were  more 
formidable  in  1907  than  in  any  previous 
period  of  the  sort.  Similarly,  it  is  not 
open  to  question  that  the  financial  ex- 
cesses in  the  use  of  credit,  the  abuses  of 
an  over-exploited  prosperity,  and  rash- 
ness in  the  use  of  capital — which  are  the 
cause  of  all  such  financial  crises — were 
practised  on  the  eve  of  the  panic  of  1907 
as  they  never  were  before,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  1873." 

In  the  financial  columns  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  the  newspaper  of 
which  he  is  the  financial  editor,  Mr.  Noyes 
says  "four  main  arguments  exist  for  en- 
thusiasm and  four  for  caution." 

"On  the  one  side  stand,  first,  the  promise 
of  a  great  harvest  with  the  trade  recovery 
which  should  accompany  it;  second,  the 
very  large  bank  reserves,  bringing  easy 
credit;  third,  the  approach  of  the  'July 
reinvestment'  period,  which  turned  the 
corner  for  the  markets  of  1904;  fourth, 
the  prospect  for  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Taft,  with  a  'prosperity  argu- 
ment' like  that  of  the  last  election. 

"What  is  to  offset  them?  First,  no 
doubt,  the  fact  of  dull  general  business 
and  lean  profits,  volume  of  trade  still  run- 
ning 25  to  50  per  Cent,  below  a  year  ago, 
Second,  the  bad  railway  earnings  and  the 
occasional  complications,  as  in  the  Gould 
roads  and  the  Erie,  which  have  resulted 

from  them.  Third,  the  continued  depres- 
sion in  what  is  still  recognized  as  the  ba- 
rometer of  trade,  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries,     Fourth,    the    possibility,  .even    if    it 

he  not  a  probability,  that  Bryan  will  be 
nominated  at  Denver  and  elected. 

"If  it  is  asked  what  the  really  domina- 
ting influences  are.  the  answer  should  be 
that    the    teaching    of   all  experience   as  to 


Superior  to  Lemonade 
HOTtSFORIVS     ACID     PHOSPH  ATE. 

A  teaapoonful  added  to  a  iriuss  of  cold  water,  with 

sugar,  nmkes  a  delicious  summer  drink. 


FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING 

OOLUMN8       OPEN        TO       CONSERVATIVE 
INVESTMENT         A  N  N  O  U  N  O  E  M  E  N  TQ          ONL-Y 

The  Right  Investment 
for  a  Prudent  Man  E 


I4I     If  you  demand  a  wide  margin  of 
U    -security,  coupled  with  certainty 

of  Interest  payments.  Investigate  the  bonds 
of  the  Parsons  Water  Supply  and  Power 
Company,  at  once.  Tangible  assets  far 
exceed  indebtedness  and  interest  charges 
amply  secured  by  assured  earnings.  Six- 
teen years  of  profitable  operation  guaran- 
tee it. 

For  absolute  safety— 

s  a  6% 
Gold  Bond 

that  will  meet  your  requirements.  We 
regard  this,  on  personal  knowledge  and 
investigation,  as  the  soundest,  most  flaw- 
less public  service  corporation  bond  we 
have  handled  in  years.  We  commend  it,  at 
107  and  accrued  interest,  for  prudent  in- 
vestment. The  bond  at  this  price  nets5.6^ . 

Only   $100,000   worth   are    offered    and 
bonds  are  selling  rapidly. 

Write  today  for  full  Information. 

The  Kimball  Investment  Co. 
1806    Main  Street,  Parsons,  Kansas. 

Note. — It  is  significant  that  no  investor  ever 
lost  a  dollar  through  ownership  of  a  private 
corporation  Water  Bond.     This  is  history. 


m 
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INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 

In  Catholic  Church  Securities 

\Xf  E  have  frequent  calls  upon  us  for  Loans 
to  carry  on  building  operations  for  Cath- 
olic churches  and  institutions.  The  loans 
ofTered  are  gilt  edged  as  to  security  being 
backed  usually  by  the  Diocese  and  Bishops. 
Especially  is  money  in  demand  in  the  grow- 
ing West.  Such  Loans  are  as  safe  as 
Government  Bonds.  No  commissions  are 
paid  to  any  one  and  the  rate  is  usually  not 
higher  than  5%.  We  offer  our  services  to 
investors  in  the  way  of  indicating  where 
such  money  is  needed  and  will  cheerfully 
give  such  information  as  we  possess  concern- 
ing them.  We  know  now  of  an  opportunity 
to  place  $15,000.00  at  5%  with  security  of  a 
Diocesan  guarantee  and  a  mortgage  on 
$90,000  worth  of  Episcopal  property.  Our 
services  are  only  in  the  way  of  placing 
persons  desiring  good  and  secure  invest- 
ments in  touch  themselves  with  the  institu- 
tions requiring  money  for  building  purposes. 
We  handle  no  loans  ourselves  and  charge  no 
fee  whatever.  Further  information  will  be 
cheerfully  given  by  addressing 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  EXTENSION  SOCIETY 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

729-738  Rookery   Building:  Chicago 


\\  '  H  KN  you  deposit  money  with  this 
''  institution,  you  obtain  the  ad- 
vantages of  first  mortgage  safety,  com- 
bined with  every  convenience  of  bank 
in;.  Please  write  for  booklet  "F", 
explaining  our  Certificates  of  Deposit, 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  I  TRUST  CO. 

1  CAHULiSumus  $300.000 00    SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


,  ■    ■■■■■■■ -J 


Our  readers  are  aaked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  v.ben  writing  to  advertisers. 
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FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING 


OOLUMNS       OPEN        TO       CONS    EWVATIVE 

INVESTMENT         ANNOUNCEMENTS  ONUV 


A3ftlOOO 


You  can  increase  your  income  to  $60  a 
year  for  each  $  1 000  you  possess  by  investing 
direct,  instead  of  loaning  through  a  middle  man. 
The  American  Real  Estate  Company's 

6%  GOLD  BONDS 

offer  an  opportunity  for  direct  investment,  and  pay  you 
the  full  interest  value  of  your  money — 6ri.  Further, 
these  bonds  give  you  security  equal  to  or  better  than 
that  of  institutions  paying  only  three  to  four  per  cent. 

A-R-E  6£  Cold  Bonds  are  based  on  the  ownership 
of  New  York  City  Real  Estate — recognized  as  the 
soundest  security  on  earth.     They  are  issued  as  follows: 

(>%    Coupon   Bonds,   for  income  earning, 
paying  interest  semi-annually  by  coupons. 

i>%  Accumulative  Bonds,  for  income  sav- 
ing,   purchasable    by    installments,    carrying 
liberal  surrender  privileges. 
Write  today  for  full  details,  including  map  of  New 
York  City  showing  location  of  this  Company's  properties. 

American  Keal  ©state  Company 

Founded  1888 

Assets.  $10,558,500.41.    Capital  and  Surplus,  $1,640,969.24 
504  Night  &  Day  Bank  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


CITY  and  COUNTY  BONDS 


454-5% 


Can  be  bought 

To  yield    from  <£§7*2 

Send  for  list 
New  First  Natl  Bank,  Dept.  C,  Columbus,  0. 


Land 
Secured 
0  Bonds= 


at  par  in  sums  of  $100,  $500  and  $1,000.  Interest 
paid  every  six  months  at  American  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  issued  by  the 

Denver  Reservoir 
Irrigation  Co. 

Mortgages  on  lands  lying  close  to  Denver  are 

deposited    with    the    above 

^FPIIRf  TV  named    Bank    as    collateral 

JCiVUi\li  1    security  to  the  bonds  in  the 

UNDER 

THE 
BONDS 


ratio  of  125  to  100.  Also  all 
the  property  of  the  Company, 
estimated  worth 

Two   to  Three 

Million  Dollars 

Consisting  of  Canals,  Reservoirs,  Sites,  Water 
Rights,  etc. 

Municipal  Bonds 
First  Nat' I  Bank  Bldg.  Chicago,  III. 

Fill  out  and  return  this  coupon  to-day^^ 

Trowbridge  &  Niver  Co.  3 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Plesisp  send  illustrated  description  of  6%  Denver 
Keservoir  Irrigation  Co.  Bonds. 


Name 

City State. 


the  after-effects  of  so  serious  a  financial 
panic  stands  out  paramount  on  the  one 
hand,  while  the  teaching  of  all  experience 
as  to  the  results  of  a  bumper  harvest  com- 
ing upon  a  world-wide  shortage  in  grain 
supplies  is  as  conspicuous  on  the  other. 
Never  before  in  our  financial  history  have 
these  two  influences,  as  they  appear  in  the 
present  situation,  been  at  work  simulta- 
neously." 

THE    FALL  IN  COMMODITY  PRICES 

The  monthly  index-tables  compiled  by 
Bradsi reel's  have  shown  since  the  panic  of 
last  October  "recessions  in  each  month, 
except  in  March,  when  the  downward 
movement  was  temporarily  arrested."  At 
present  prices,  movements  "tend  down- 
ward with  greater  celerity,"  even  tho 
some  commodities,  owing  to  special  con- 
ditions, resist  the  general  tendency  toward 
lower  levels."  The  index-number  as  of 
June  1 — $7.7220 — is  "the  lowest  recorded 
since  July  1,  1904,  and  represents  a  de- 
crease of  3.1  per  cent,  from  May  1  and 
12.7  per  cent,  from  the  level  of  last  Octo- 
ber." The  figures  also  "show  a  decrease 
of  15.4  per  cent,  from  the  high  point  which 
was  reached  on  March  1,  1907,  and  they 
also  display  a  decline  of  14.1  per  cent, 
from  June  1  of  that  year,  and  7.1  per  cent, 
from  June  1,  1906.''  Bradstreet's  gives  a 
table  showing  the  index-numbers  of  the 
price-levels  for  recent  years  since  1892  as 
follows : 


Jan. 

1, 

1892 

..    $8.1382 

July    1, 

1906  .  . . 

$8.2835 

|uly 

1, 

1896 

-■      57019 

Mar.*  1, 

1907  .  .. 

91293 

Jan. 

1, 

1897  . 

6.1164 

April  1, 

1907  .  .. 

8.9640 

July 

1, 

1897 

•  •      5-8537 

May    1. 

1907  .  .. 

8.9356 

Feb. 

1, 

1900 

..      8.2307 

June   1, 

1907  .  .. 

8.9901 

June 

1, 

1901 

7.4181 

July    1, 

1907  .  .. 

9.0409 

Dec. 

1, 

1902 

..      8.1413 

Aug.   1, 

1907  .  . . 

8.9304 

Aug. 

1, 

1903 

■  •      7-7473 

Sept.  i, 

1907  ■  .. 

8.8297 

Feb. 

1, 

1904 

..      8.0973 

Oct.    1, 

1907  .  .. 

8.8506 

luly 

1, 

1904 

..       7.6318 

Nov.  1, 

1907  .  .. 

8.7468 

Mar. 

1, 

1905 

8.0976 

Dec.    1, 

1907  .  . . 

8.5246 

June 

1, 

1905 

7-9073 

Jan.    1, 

1908  .  . . 

8.2949 

Sept. 

1, 

190s 

8.2795 

Feb.    1, 

1908  .  . . 

8.1275 

Nov. 

1, 

1905 

8.2097 

Mar.    1, 

1908  .  . . 

7.9862 

Jan. 

i, 

1906 

..      8.3289 

April  1, 

1908  .  . . 

8.0650 

Mar. 

1, 

1906 

8.2321 

May    1, 

1908  .  . . 

7.9629 

June 

1 

1906 

.-      8.3203 

June  1, 

1908  .  . . 

7.7220 

In  another  table  (see  bottom  of  page  940) 

the 

same 

aaper   presents   a 

' '  showing   as 

FAMILY 

OF  FIVE 

All  Drank  Coffee  From 

Infancy 

FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING 


It  is  a  common  thing  in  this  country  to  see 
whole  families  growing  up  with  nervous 
systems  weakened  by  coffee  drinking. 
"  That  is  because  many  parents  do  not  real- 
ize that  coffee  contains  a  drug — caffeine  — 
which  causes  the  trouble. 

"There  are  five  children  in  my  family," 
writes  an  Iowa  mother,  "all  of  whom  drank 
coffee  from  infancy  up  to  two  years  ago. 

"My  husband  and  I  had  heart  trouble  and 
were  advised  to  quit  coffee.  We  did  so  and 
began  to  use  Postum.  We  are  now  doing 
without  medicine  and  are  entirely  relieved 
of  heart  trouble. 

(Caffeine  causes  heart  trouble  when  con- 
tinually used  as  in  coffee  drinking) . 

"Our  eleven-year-old  boy  had  a  weak 
digestion  from  birth,  and  yet  always  craved, 
and  was  given  coffee.  When  we  changed  to 
Postum  he  liked  it  and  we  gave  him  all  lie 
wanted.  He  has  been  restored  to  health  by 
Postum  and  still  likes  it. 

"Long  live  the  discoverer  of  Postum!" 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     '  'There' s  a  Reason. ' ' 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


COLUMNS       OF»EN       TO      C  O  N  8    E  »  V  A  T  I  V  E 

INVESTMENT        ANNOUNOKMENTS         ONLY 


3  Kinds  of  Dividends 

There  is  a  man  in  Canada 
who  makes  the  Simple  Life  pay 
his  friends  three  kinds  of  dividends: 

A  FIRST  MORTGAGE 
With  your  money  he  will  buy  land 
in  Saskatchawan,  the  greatest  wheat 
producing  country  in  the  world,  and 
give  you  the  first  mortgage  on  it. 

6%  INTEREST 
This  mortgage  is  to  run  until  Jan- 
uary first,  1 9 1 6.     Every  year  until 
then  he  will  pay  you  d°f0. 
y2    OF  THE  PROFIT 

He  and  his  fellow  workers  will  till  the  soil, 
sow  the  grain  and  give  you  half  the  profits 
from  the  crops,  keeping  the  other  half  for 
himself  and  his  fellow  workers  as  their  sole 
remuneration. 

This  kind  of  an  enterprise  pays  dividends  on 
health,  wealth  and  happiness.  Those  who 
work  with  him  become  healthy  and  strong. 
The  great  crops  are  exceedingly  profitable 
and  the  combination  of  health  and  wealth 
secured  by  productive  land,  pays  a  dividend 
on  happiness. 

Go  and  see  his  steam  plows  cultivating 

thousands  of  acres,  or  else  write  to 

him  for  full  information. 

W.  C.  HOWLAND 

Eatevan,  Saskatchawan,  Canada 


MONEY 
IN  WHEAT 


HOW  TO  INVEST 

It  is  important  to  the  investor  to  be  informed 
as  to  the  conditions  affecting  the  securities  he 
has  bought  or  intends  to  buy. 

The   Weekly  Financial  Review  " 

is  a  small  four -page  editorial  sheet,  which  treats 
broadly  and  without  prejudice,  current  events  in 
the  financial,  commercial  and  political  world  as 
they  bear  upon  securities  and  other  investments, 
and  is  of  interest  and  value  to  investors  and  busi- 
ness men.  THE  REVIEW  WILL  ON  AP- 
PLICATION BE  MAILED  REGULARLY 
WITHOUT  CHARGE  TO  THOSE  IN- 
TERESTED. J.  S.  BACHE  &  CO.,  Mem- 
bers New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Bankers,  42 
Broadway,  New  York. 


"1 
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GLOUCESTER 

SWINGING   BED 

HAMMOCK 


i 


For  Porches,  Lawns.Tents,  Bungalows,  Dens 
Combines  Hammock, 
Couch  and  Swing  Seat 

Made  without  or  with  wind  shields  as  shown  in 
picture.  M.ide  of  heavy  canvas,  strong  wood 
frame  and  thick  mattress  with  removable  mattress 
cover.  Will  hold  half  a  dozen  people.  Lasts  a 
lifetime.  Carefully  covered  and  packed  with  lines 
and  hooks  ready  for  hanging,  and  sent  anywhere 
by  express  or  freight. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Booklet 

telling  more  about  the  advantages  and  uses  of  this 
hammock,  and  price  list  of  styles  and  bizes.  The 
enuine  Gloucester  Hammock  is  sold  only  direct 
y  us,  the  makers.  Write  us  to-day  for  particulars 
—hammock  weather  is  due. 

E .  L.  Rowe  &  Son ,  Inc. ,  29  W  barf  St. ,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


I 


fsRO 


FOR 


PINS 


N»00 


Collars,  Cuffs,  Waists,  Belts,  Etc. 

"pvAlNTY  pins  of  tempered  steel  with  coil 
J_J  spring,  and  needle  points  so  sharp  they 
pass  easily  through  starched  linen  with- 
out tearing  fabric  or  bending  pin.  Practically 
indestructible.  Made  in  Nickel  Plate,  Je't 
and   Dull  Black  Enamel, 

Also  1  »  K  K<>  in  a  ii  Plate  or  Itright  Hulled 
(iold  Finish,  that  will  keep  its  luster  as  long 
as  and  look  as  well  as  the  highest  price  baby 
pins. 

Price,  Nickel,  Jet,  or  dull  Black,  A  on  card, 
10  cents';  14K  Gold  Plate,  2  on  card,  85 
cents. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you.  If  he  don't 
keep  them,  the  kind  and  size  wanted  will  be 
sent  by  mail  on  the  receipt  of  price  and  deal- 
er's name.    Money  back  if  you're  not  satisfied 

Consolidated  Safety  Pin  Company 

111  Far-rand  St.,  Bloom  Held,  N.  J. 


SEE  THAT  GUP? 

'I'lIK   NIAOABA  CLIP  holds  bo. 
1   ourelj  from  tin'  thinnest  sheet 


r  lOBnftLS 


of  II 
and 


icr  up  to  )i  in.  in  thickness, 

ciin  be  used  liver  and  over 
n^nin.  Better  than  pins  for  fllina 
letters,  records,  curds,  etc.  Avoid 
unsightly  pinhole*  in  Attach  Ins 
letters,     business     oard 


second 


second     letters,     business     oards,  ^^  ^s" 

checks,  dnifts.  invoices,  etc.  Put  up  in  boxes  of  100  es- 
pecially fordesk  convenience.  (temple  box  ISo  .postpaid. 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart   Hartshorn  on  label. 
Oct  "Improved,"  no  licks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


'  regards  the  groups  of  commodities  which 
go  to  make  up  the  total  index-numbers." 
Commenting  on  this  table  the  writer  re- 
marks that  "only  two  of  the  thirteen 
groups  set  forth  show  increases — fruits, 
and  hides  and  leather — the  gain  in  the 
latter  being  due  to  a  notable  advance  in 
the  price  of  hides,"  while  "textiles  and 
provisions  show  marked  declines."  An 
examination  of  the  specific  items  which 
enter  into  the  index-number  shows  that 
twenty  commodities  were  higher  on  June 
i  than  they  were  on  May  i  last;  that 
thirty-seven  were  lower  and  forty-eight 
unchanged.  Those  which  are  higher  and 
those  lower  arc  named  as  follows: 


Higher. 

Beeves 

Beans 

Silver 

Eggs 

Peas 

Lead 

Bacon 

Potatoes 

Linseed  oil 

Hams 

Lemons 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Lard 

Currants 

Rubber 

Coffee 

Hides 

Ground  bone 

Rice 

Cotton 

Lower. 

Wheat 

Tea 

Quicksilver 

Corn 

Peanuts 

Southern  coke 

Oats 

Wool,  0.  and  Pa. Castor  oil 

Barley 

Wool,  Australian  Olive  oil 

Sheep,  live 

Hemp 

Rosin 

Hogs,  live 

Tute 

Turpentine 

Horses 

Flax 

Tar 

Hogs,  carcasses 

Ginghams 

Glass 

Mutton,  carcasses 

Pig  iron,  Eastern  Phosphate  rock 

Milk 

Bessemer  pig 

Opium 

Butter 

Copper 

Tobacco 

Cheese 

Tin 

Hay 

Sugar 

EQUIPMENT  BONDS  OF  RAILROADS 

Of  this  subject,  on  which,  in  the  present 
condition  of  railroad  properties,  special 
interest  exists  among  investors,  George 
Garr  Henry,  vice-president  of  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company,  writes  in  detail  in 
his  new  book  entitled  "How  to  Invest 
Money."  The  purpose  in  issuing  equip- 
ment bonds  is  to  provide  funds  with  which 
railroads  may  pay  for  new  rolling-stock, 
that  is,  for  cars  and  locomotives.  Mr. 
Henry  describes  the  nature  of  these  bonds 
as  follows: 

"The  bonds  are  the  direct  obligation  of 
the  railroad  company.  They  are  secured 
by  a  first  lien  upon  the  entire  equipment 
purchased.  The  title  to  the  equipment 
remains  in  the  trustee  for  the  benefit  of 
the  bondholders  until  the  last  bond  has 
been  paid,  so  that  under  no  circumstances 
can  the  general  mortgages  of  the  railroad 
attach  as  a  first  lien  on  the  equipment 
ahead  of  the  car-trust  obligations.  After 
the  final  payment,  the  trustee  assigns  title 
to  the  railroad  company,  which  thereupon 
becomes  the  owner  in  fee  of  the  equip- 
ment. Under  the  terms  of  the  deed  of 
trust  the  railroad  is  always  obliged  to  keep 
the  equipment  fully  insured,  in  good  order 
and  complete  repair,  and  to  replace  any 
equipment  which  may  become  worn  out, 

lost,  or  destroyed." 

Mr.  Henry  reminds  his  readers  that,  as 
shown  in  his  description,  equipment  bonds 
"differ  in  two  important  respects  from  all 
other  elassi  ,  ol  railroad  issues."  The  first 
is  that  the  title  to  the  property  which  se- 
cures the  bonds  "dm-:  not  vest  in  the  rail- 
road";   and   the  second,  that   the  property 

FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 


Be  Particular  About  Your 

Inner  Tubes 

k\Ye  have  centered  all  the, 

jsources  of  the  Good- , 

year    factories   on 

the    making:  of 

Inner  Tubes 

that  will 


uaranteed" 
One  Full  Year 


That's  why 

Red  Seal 
Brand  are 


The  "Red 
Seal"on  inner  tubes 
means  that  they  are  fully  backed  by  the  Good- 
year reputation  for  Durability  and  Service. 

We  have  made  a  special  study  of  Inner  Tube 
troubles.  These  Tubes  are  specially  constructed 
to  overcome  all  weakness.  And  they  do  it!  Red 
Seal  Brand  Inner  Tubes  in  Goodyear  Detachable 
Tires  on  Universal  Rims  free  the  motorist  from  98 
per  cent  of  his  worries.  Let  us  prove  it!  Examine 
them  at  any  branch,  or  our  factory  — or  write  us 
for  fully  illustrated  booklet. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Liberty  Street,  Aliron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies:  Boston,  261  Dartmouth  St. :  Cincinnati,  317 
K.  Fifth  St. i  Los  Angeles.  932  S.  Main  St. ;  Denver;  Philadelphia.  U<  * 
Ridge  Ave.;  New  York,  64th  St.  and  Broadway;  San  Francisco.  506 
Golden  Gate  Ave.;  Chicago.  82-S4  Michigan  Ave.;  Cleveland.  2005 
Euclid  Ave  ;St.  Louie,  712-714  Morgan  St. ;  Buffalo,  719  Main  St :  De- 
troit, 251  Jefferson  Ave. ;  Pittsburg,  5988  Center  Ave. ;  Seattle,  2001 
Second  Ave.;  Omaha,  2010  Farnam  St.;  Milwaukee,  19C-196  Eighth  St. 


Simple  Mtcblna 


A.  B.  C.  AUTOMOBILE  ' 

A  fine  hill  climber.     Speeds  up  to  25  miles 
an  hour.    Most  practical,  powerful  and  dur- 
nhle  automobile  of  its  class.     Is  made 
easy  to  operate — no  complicated  parts 
—  no  tires  to  puncture — no 
repairs.        Safest     machine 
made.      Built  for  2.  3  or  4 
passengers.      10  to  12  h.  p. 
Write  to-day  forparticulars. 

A.  B.  C.  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 
3911  Morgan  St.,  St.  Louis,  M 


The  ARDREY  VEHICLE  WASHER 

Washes  Carriage  or  Auto  Perfectly 


Vi 


Price,  $3.00 

Easily  attached  to  hose,  won't  scratch 
varnish.  No  splashing  of  water.  Dry 
hands.  Dry  clothes.  For  a  limited  time 
'2.00.  Express  prepaid.  Booklet  free. 
■  :«!»  Kiist  Main  sired,  Hot-heater.  X.  V. 
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Do  You  Hear  Well  P 

The    Stolz    Electrophone — a    New,     Scientific    and 
Practical   Invention  for  Those  Who  are   Deaf 
or  Partially  Deaf — May  Now  Be  Tested 
in  Your  Own  Home. 
Deaf  or  partialis  deaf  people  may  now  make  a  month's 
trial   of  the   Stolz    Electrophone  on  paynunt  of  a  small 
deposit     This  is  unusually  important  news  for  the  deaf, 
for  by  this  plan  the  final  selection  of  a  complettly  satis- 
factory hearing  aid  is  made 
easy    and    tnttrpenttve  for 
everyone. 

This  new  invention  (TJ. 
S.  Patents  Noe.  868,  966  and 
855.  453i  renders  unneces- 
sary such  clumsy,  unsight- 
ly and  frequently  harmful 
devices  as  trumpets,  horns, 
tubes,  eardrums,  fans, etc. 
It  is  a  tiny  electric  tele- 
phono  that  fits  on  the  ear 
and  which,  the  Instant  (t 
is  applied,  magni/lts  thf> 
tound  waves  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  cause  an  astonish- 
ing increase  in  the  clear* 
ness  of  <i//  Sounds.  It  over- 
comes the  buzzing,  roaring 
ear  noises  and,  also,  so 
coutnntlii  and  electrically 
exercise*  the  vital  parts  if  the  ear  that,  usually,  the  natural 
unaided  hearing  Itself  fi  gradually  restored. 
\  Millionaire'!  opinion 

STOLZ  ELECTROPHONE  I  0.,  Chicsjo.— 1  nm  pleased  to  say 
that  the  ElSclropboM  is  mtv  IftUSKV  lorj.      Hemp  small  in  sizeiind 
ring  Qualities    makes  it  preferable  to  any.     1  can 
nimeiid  ll  to  all  persons  who  h'lVS  detective  hearing, 

M.  W,  HOI  1,  Wholesale  Grocer. 
Michigan  Ave.  nnd  River  St..  Chicago. 
Write  or  call  at  our  Chicago  office  for  particulars  of  our 
personal  trst  on  deposit  offer  and  list  of    prominent  en- 
dorsers who  will  answer  inquiries,     l'hvsicinns  cordially 
invited  to  Investigate.    Address  or  call  (call  if  you  can). 

Stolz  Electrophone  Co..  786  Stewart  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Brunch  Once*: — Philadelphia — Cincinnati— Seattle — 
Indianspoli* — lies  Moines — Toronto. 


Electrophone  in  use:  shines 

less  than  Sye-Qlassss. 
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"is   movable   and    not    fixt    in   any     one 
locality."     Mr.  Henry  comments  further: 

"By  virtue  of  these  two  points,  the 
holders  of  equipment  bonds  possess  a 
great  advantage  over  the  holders  of  mort- 
gage bonds  in  the  event  of  a  railroad's 
becoming  bankrupt. 

"If  a  railroad  is  unable  to  meet  its  in- 
terest charges,  the  mortgage  bondholders 
can  rarely  do  better  than  have  a  receiver 
appointed  who  will  operate  the  railroad  in 
their  interest;  but  if,  with  honest  and 
efficient  management,  the  railroad  can  not 
be  made  to  earn  its  interest  charges,  the 
mortgage  bondholders  usually  have  to 
consent  to  the  scaling  of  their  bonds  to  a 
point  where  the  railroad  can  operate  upon 
a  paying  basis. 

"With  the  holders  of  equipment  bonds 
the  case  is  quite  different.  If  the  receiver 
defaults  upon  their  bonds  they  have  only 
to  direct  the  trustee  to  enter  upon  posses- 
sion of  the  equipment  and  sell  it  or  lease 
it  to  some  other  railroad.  The  knowledge 
that  they  possess  this  power  renders  its 
exercise  generally  unnecessary.  The  equip- 
ment of  a  railroad  is  essential  to  its  opera- 
tion. It  is  the  tool  with  which  the  rail- 
road handles  its  business.  If  the  receiver 
were  deprived  of  the  equipment  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  operate  the  road, 
and  so  he  could  not  satisfy  its  creditors. 
Consequently  the  courts,  both  State  and 
Federal,  have  ruled  that  the  necessary 
equipment  of  a  bankrupt  railroad  must  be 
preserved,  and  have  placed  the  charges 
for  principal  and  interest  of  equipment 
obligations  upon  an  equality  with  charges 
for  wages,  materials,  and  other  operating 
expenses,  and  in  priority  to  interest  of 
even  first-mortgage  bonds. 

"Careful  investigation  has  been  made 
of  the  various  railroads  which  were  reor- 
ganized, either  with  or  without  foreclosure, 
between  the  years  1888  and  1905.  This 
covers  the  chief  period  of  railroad  re- 
ceivership. It  was  discovered  that  six- 
teen different  railroads,  aggregating  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  miles  and  located 
in  widely  different  parts  of  the  country, 
had  outstanding  equipment  bonds  at  the 
time  of  default." 

FULLY  NOURISHED 
Grape-Nuts  a  Perfectly  Balanced  Food. 


No  chemist's  analysis  of  Grape-Nuts  can 
begin  to  show  the  real  value  of  the  food — 
the  practical  value  as  shown  by  personal  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  a  food  that  is  perfectly  balanced,  sup- 
plies the  needed  elements  of  brain  and 
nerves  in  all  stages  of  life  from  the  infant, 
through  the  strenuous  times  of  active  mid- 
dle life,  and  is  a  comfort  and  support  in  old 
age. 

"For  two  years  I  have  used  Grape-Nuts 
with  milk  and  a  little  cream,  for  breakfast. 
I  am  comfortably  hungry  for  my  dinner  at 
noon. 

"I  use  little  meat,  plenty  of  vegetables 
and  fruit,  in  season,  for  the  noon  meal,  and 
if  tired  at  tea  time,  take  Grape-Nuts  alone 
and  feel  perfectly  nourished. 

"Nerve  and  brain  power,  and  memory  are 
much  improved  since  using  Grape-Nuts.  I 
am  over  sixty  and  weigh  155  lbs.  My  son 
and  husband  seeing  how  I  had  improved, 
are  now  using  Grape-Nuts. 

"My  son,  who  is  a  traveling  man,  eats 
nothing  for  breakfast  but  Grape-Nuts  and 
a  glass  of  milk.  An  aunt,  over  70,  seems 
fully  nourished  on  Grape-Nuts  and  cream." 
"There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co. ,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
Appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


To  Prove  to  You 

— That  Ferdinand  De  Alba 
Cigars  are  the  best  value  for 
the  least  money — 
— That  you  save  half 
your  cigar  money  by 
dealing  direct  with  the 
maker  and  cutting  out 
the  middleman's  prof- 
it—  I  will  send  you  two 

Ferdinand 
De  Alba 
Camelias 

only    asking    you    to 
send    7    two-cent  stamps  to 
cover    postage    and    mailing. 
These   cigars    sell  for   10  cents 
each    in    well-known    New    York 
stores.      If  you  like  these  two,  I  will 
sell  you  100  for  the  wholesale  price  of 
$5.50.     They  are  hand-made,   clear  Hav- 
ana— a  splendid  smoke. 
When  I  send  you  the  cigars,  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  get,   absolutely  free,  a  handsome 
$6.00    humidor,  and  other  valuable  premiums. 

If  you  smoke  these  two  cigars,  you  will  want  more.    This  offer, made  to  introduce  my  cigars 
outside  New  York,  is,  of  course, temporary.     Send  the  Stamps  to-day.     Don't  Delay. 


The  Cigars 
are  a  little 
larger  than 
this  picture 


Oscar  Schein, 


342  Lenox  Avenue,  New  York 


Q$$^  Guaranteed  Automobiles 

The  machine  you've  been  -waiting  for.    Within  reach  of  the  ordinary 
purse;  useful  in  summer  or  winter  on  good  or  bad  roads. 

Guaranteed    For    One    Year 

That  means  something.  Most  manufacturers  vrill  not 
guarantee  for  any  specified  time.  The  Clymer  is  12  h.  p  ; 
speeds  up  to  30  miles;  has  high  wheels;  hard  rubber  tires; 
complete  equipment  including  full  leather  top,  horn,  lamps, 
dash  and  running  boards.    For  catalog  and  prices,  address 

THE    DURABLE    MOTOR   CAR   CO. 
603  Pierce  Bldg.,       Dept.  H,       St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOUR 
STYLES 

$675 

and  up 


"  Balance     a 
on  the  cylinder." 
tion  and  fuel  go 
in  hand. 


Speaking  of 
Steam   Engines 

It  all  depends  how  good  you  want 
an  engine  to  be.  If  you  just  want 
a  cheap  engine,  temporarily,  there 
are  hundreds.  But  if  you  want 
one  for  generating  a  nice  even 
light  to  read  by  and  expect  to  be 
inbusinessa  numberof  years,  then 
your  choice  is  exceedingly  small 
— count    them  on  your  thumbs. 

Ideal  Engines 

Run  in  oil,  using  their  lubricants  over  and  over. 
They  run  so  smooth  and  steady  that  a  silver 
dollar  will  stand  balanced  upon  the  cylinder 
under  test.  Write  for  catalog  and  list  of  users. 
No  doubt  some  of  your  friends  are  among  them. 

A.  L.  IDE  &  SONS 

SPRINGFIELD  ILLINOIS 


This  Trade-mark 
speaks  eleven  lan- 
guages It  tells  why 
Ideal    Engines   eat   so 

little  fuel. 
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Remember  to   take  a 
GENUINE  IMPORTED 


BED  DWARF  MK  PENCIL 


:With  You  on  Your  Vacation1 


Afloat  or  Ashore  it  is  the  One  Indispensable  Writing  Utensil 


Guaranteed  for  five  years 


Price,  either  size,  $2.50 


IMPORTED 
DWARF      INK  PENCIL 

d.wood  ace  new  york 


Beware  of 
Imitations 


D.WOOD  &  CO. 

90  West  Broadway,  New  York 


Sole  Agents  for  the 

United  States,  Canada, 

Mexico    and    Cuba 


TARTflRIinWE 

is  the  one  effective  remedy  for 
Rheumatism :  muscular,  articu- 
lar, inflammatory.  Does  not 
affect  the  heart  nor  upset  the 
^stomach. 


Rheumatism 


TnrtarMf  hlne  rarely  fails  because  it  supplies 
the  blood  with  the  necessary  substances  to  dissolve  and 
remove  the  poison  of  Rheumatism — uric  acid.  We 
want  everv  ©ulTerpr  to  try  it,  and  will  send  a  sample 
package  with  our  booklet  on  the  Treatment  of  Rheuma- 
tism free  to  every  applicant. 


FREE       SAMPLE 

and     booklet     on     request 


McKESSON  &  ROBBINS, »« 

03  Pulton  Street  .  Row  York 

(Sole  agents  for  the  Tartarlithine  Co.) 


Enables  the  deaf  to  hear  instantly 
and  its  continued  use  often  restores  the 
natural  hearing;  no  trumpet  or  unsightly 
apparatus.  Write  us  to-day  and  learn  how 
you  <  ;in  thoroughly  tent  It  before  pur. 
rhnnluir.  In  use  in  hundreds  of  churches 
and  theatres  and  public  buildings  at  Wash- 
ington.   Booklet  on  request. 

ACOUSTIC  CO..    1263  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


CASH  FOR   BACK   NUMBERS   OF  THE  LITERARY   DIGEST. 

For  Literary  Digest,  whole  numbers  928,  929  and  931  and 
semi-annual  indexes  16,  18,  20,  24,  26  and  27  returned  to  us 
at  once  in  good  condition,  we  will  pay  ten  cents  a  copy  or 
credit  the  amount  on  subscription. 

FUNK  &  Wagnalls  Company. 


FOR  THE  CONSERVATIVE  INVESTOR 

How  to  Invest 

— MONEY — 


By  GEORGE  CARR  HENRY 

'T'HIS  volume  presents  in  clear  form  the  sim- 
*  pie  principles  of  investment  and  affords 
the  reader  a  working  knowledge  of  the  vari- 
ous securities — stocks,  bonds,mortgages,etc, 
which  are  available,  and  their  relative  value 
and  adaptability  to  different  requirements. 

contents: 

Preface.  I.  General  Principles  of  Investment. 
II.  Railroad  Mortgage  Bonds.  III.  Railroad 
Equipment  Bonds.  IV.  Real  Estate  Mortgages. 
V.  Industrial  Bonds.  VI.  Public  Utility  Bonds. 
VII.  Municipal  Bonds.  VIII.  Stocks.  IX.  Mar- 
ket Movements  of  Securities. 

"A  little  volume  worth  having." — Brooklyn  Citizen. 

"A  book  that  is  worth  while,  written  by  a  man  who 
knows  what  he  is  writing  about.  It  treats  of  all  kinds 
of  securities  and  explains  in  principle  and  detail  the 
methods  by  which  investors  can  reach  trustworthy  con- 
clusions about  them." — N.  Y.  Sun. 

"  The  author  has  endeavored  to  present  in  clear  form 
the  simple  principles  of  investment.  He  has  succeeded 
in  his  endeavor."     Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York. 

i2mo,  cloth,  75  cts.,  net;  by  mail,  82  cts. 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


He  ha.d  smeJl  skill  6 horse  flesh 
who  bought" a, goose  toride  onVBontb^ke 

ordinary  so&ps 


■   ■    t    t  r     i  ■■'  * 


is  SAPG  l_l  O  *- 

-Try  a.  caJve  ofih&nd  be  convinced.= 


80  Shines  25c" 

Smaller  size  — enough  for  20  shines  — 10c. 
Go  to  your  dealer  — if  he  can't  supply,  clip 
out  this  whole  ad  as  a  certificate  and  we 
will  supply  you  direct  with 

Eagle  Brand  Shoe  Cream 

Best  for  black  or  russet  shoes— will  not  change 
original  color  of  tan.  russet  or  brown— a  pure 
oil  dressing— gives  a  quick,  lasting,  waterproof 
shine.  Hns  a  delicate  odor,  and  won't  rub  off 
on  hands  or  garments.    Comes  in  glass  jar. 

American  Shoe  Polish  Co.,  210  N.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago 

Use  "Nova," — U*at  Cleaner  tor  White  or  any  Shade  Canvas  Shoes. 

■  mm  »   m,    mm    mi   ■■    ■■    w  mm   mm  mm  ^b   m   mm   ^    m  m 


SOME  COLLEGE  VERSE 

We  present  below  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
verse  that  have  appeared  in  the  college  periodicals- 
during  the  past  academic  year,  with  the  thought 
that  our  readers  will  be  glad  of  a  glimpse  into  this 
interesting  branch  of  our  American  literature. 

The   Plowman. 

In  the  rough  furrow  he  follows  his  plow. 

Eyes  on  the  earth  as  tt  breaks  from  the  share. 
Guiding  his  horse  with  a  heavy-voiced  care. 

Up  from  the  hollow  and  over  the  brow. 

There  in  the  thicket  the  juncos  a-twitter 
Make  a  mad  revel  of  early  spring  days; 

All  through  the  wood  there's  a  stir  and  a  flitter 
As  hither  and  thither  the  restless  flock  strays. 

In  the  rough  furrow  he  follows  his  plow, 

Eyes  on  the  earth  as  it  breaks  from  the  share. 
Guiding  his  horse  with  a  heavy-voiced  care. 

Up  from  the  hollow  and  over  the  brow. 

Madness  of  springtime  the  light  air  is  flooding, 

Fragrance    of    earth    that    is    fresh    from    spring: 
showers, 

Down  by  the  brook  amber  willows  are  budding 
Little  brown  hollows  are  stirred  with  white  flowers. 

In  the  rough  furrow  he  follows  his  plow, 

Eyes  on  the  earth  as  it  breaks  from  the  share. 
Guiding  his  horse  with  a  heavy-voiced  care, 

Up  from  the  hollow  and  over  the  brow. 

■ — The  Vassar  Miscellany. 


Moondawn. 

By  John  Hall  Wheelock. 

The  shivering  and  shining  waters  move 
Under  a  low  moon  in  the  windy  sky, 
The  stars  hang  pale  and  breathless  far  above 
O  to  be  killed  now  by  the  things  I  love, 
To  mix  with  all  this  beauty  and  to  diel 


Love  by  the  Sea. 

By  John  Hai.i.  Wheelock. 

When  the  low  murmur  of  the  morning's  laughter 
Rippling  the  waves  makes  music  in  my  ears, 

I  dream  on  vanished  things  and  things  hereafter — 
So  near  is  laughter  to  divine,  sweet  tears. 

When  in  the  dawn  the  last  star  disappears 

And  dream  on  dream  withdraws  following  after. 

My  heart  leaps  up  with  laughter  in  my  ears, 
So  near  is  grief  to  sorrowful,  sweet  laughter. 

When  the  wind  calls  and  the  waves  follow  after 
And  dune  on  dune  shimmers  and  reappears, 

I  dare  not  listen  to  your  quiet  laughter, 
So  near  is  laughter  to  divine,  sweet  tears. 

—  The  Harvard  Monthly. 


Ballade  of  Lost  Love. 
By  George  H.  Soi-i.e,  Jr. 

I  should  have  kissed  you  when  you  turned  your  head! 

And  all  the  breezes  listened,  while  more  low 
Than  distant  murmuring  seas  you  almost  said 

What  1  had  given  my  sight  to  hear,  and  slow 
Your  eyelids  faltered  and  your  eyes'  faint  glow 

Gave  hint  to  me  of  what  the  silence  missed — 
A  rapture  far  too  fair  for  lips  to  show — 

I  should  have  kissed  you  then;  I  should  have  kissedl 

For  then  the  sun  still  lived  in  glorious  red 
Beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  earthly  wo, 
A  pure  day's  passions  then  were  not  yet  fled. 

While  all  the  shadowed  dreams  that  come  and  go- 
Over  the  evening  river's  careless  flow 

And  wander  as  the  winds,  where'er  they  list. 
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Were  gathering  in  the  moon's  pale  silver  bow: 
I  should  have  kissed  you  then;  I  should  have  kissed! 

But  now  the  sweetest  of  the  nights  is  dead, 

A  new  and  garish  day  has  blinded  so 
Those  eyes  of  sun-down  dreams,  that  falsely  led 

To  staring  pleasures  of  day's  overflow 
"No  longer  anything  to  me  they  owe 

Of  silent  longing  in  a  twilight  tryst. 
■No  longer  do  faint  incense-breezes  blow; 

I  should  have  kissed  you  then;  I  should  have  kissed! 

Envoi. 

That  moment  is  forever  dead,  I  know, 

And  all  those  dreams  are  vanished  with  the  mist; 
.Dear  love,  that  offered  once  your  largess,  oh 

I  should  have  kissed  you  then;  I  should  have  kissed! 
— The  Yale  Literary  Magazine. 


Wine  of   Denmark. 

By  Sbumas  O'Sheel. 

'Oh,  bring  me  wine  of  Denmark!     Sure  there  grow 
■Grapes  on  some  dark  vine  close  to  Elsinore, 
Whose  roots  do  worm-like  eat  dead  Hamlet's  dust, 
Whose  wine  will  burn  with  fires  of  Hamlet's  blood: 
Oh,  bring  me  wine  of  Denmark! 

Every  grape 
That  purples  on  a  terraced  Rhenish  hill — 
A  hill  with  some  age-weary  castle  crowned — 
May  bear  a  drop  of  blood,  that  long  ago 
•Clotted  the  grass  and  slowly  soaked  to  earth; 
And  those  light  liquors  that  from  Italy 
Or  fiery  France  are  come,  they  may  be  quick 
And  vivid  with  the  essences  of  lives 
Lost  long  ago,  when  each  man  bore  a  blade; 
But  in  some  public  combat,  barons'  brawl, 
•Or  clash  of  marshaled  hosts,  for  crowns  and  king- 
doms 
.And  strong-walled  cities  striving,  flowed  that  blood. 
I  will  not  of  those  wines:   I  can  not  stir 
With  the  grim  spirit  of  those  sturdy  men 
Who  fought  their  open  fight  beneath  the  sun, 
-And  conquered,  and  went  down,  with  strength  superb. 
For  I  am  of  the  weakly-strong,  who  know 
The  secret  sorrow,  the  strife  within  the  soul, 
The   swords  more   keen   than   steel   that   pierce   the 

heart 
From  deep  within;   1  know,  and  would  forget. 
:So,  wine  of  northern  Denmark!     Do  not  think 
The  wine  is  all  too  tender  for  that  clime; 
No,  surely  there  grow  grapes  at  Elsinore, 
For  grapes  are  the  tragic  fruit.     There  is  a  vine, 
There  must  be,  with  dark  leaves  and  darker  fruit, 
And  roots  deep  in  the  brooding  skull  of  Hamlet, 
Deep  in  the  dust  of  sweet  Ophelia's  breast; 
And  oh,  the  wine,  the  wine  of  those  wild  grapes, 
The  wine  of  madness,  I  would  drink  of  that! 
Drink,  and  be  madly  foolish,  madly  wise, 
.Mad  with  love-sorrows — drink  again  and  be 
Like  one  who  sleeps  while  horrid  deeds  are  done; 
Like  a  bird,  singing  an  hour  since  his  mate, 
Now  all  forgotten,  fell  a  quivering  prey; 
Like  a  snapt  flower,  flying  on  the  wind, 
Loosed  from  the  grimy  earth,  freed  from  the  clod, 
A  wild,  sweet  wonder  for  a  little  space, 
Before  the  fall,  the  death! — Oh,  like  to  her, 
'Gently  released  from  memories  of  the  past, 
•Griefs  and  more  grievous  joys,  and  singing  sent 
With  steps  unfearing  to  the  final  peace. 

•Oh,  from  this  hateful  and  unholy  calm 
To  be  released,  tho  madness  be  the  way! 
Mad  would  I  be,  mad  with  remembered  joys, 
And  the  dull  smart  of  useless,  vain  regrets; 
Mad  with  the  fearful  press  of  present  fate, 
And  the  long  future,  hopeless,  futile,  dead, 
Dead  before  birth!     Ho,  wine  of  Elsinore! 
That  I  may  shake  from  this  unnatural  calm, 
And  shatter  into  madness,  meeter  state, 
And  then — a  day  of  splendid  frenzy  spent — 
Suddenly  shudder  off  all  memories, 
And  softly  sink  into  a  dreamless  flood 
:Of  cool,  oblivious  waters,  and  be  still. 

—  The  Columbia  Monthly. 


GREAT  BEAR    SPRING    WATER, 
"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 
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STAUNTON 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 

An  Ideal  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys 

345  Boys  trom  45  States  last  session.  Largest  Private  Academy  ;'n  the 
South.  Boys  from  10  to  20  years  old  prepared  for  the  Universities, 
Government  Academies,  or  Business. 

1,600  feet  above  sea-level ;  pure,  dry,  bracing  mountain  air  of  the  famous 
proverbially  healthful  and  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Pure  min- 
eral spring  waters.  } I igh  moral  tone.  Parental  discipline.  Military  training 
develops  obedience,  health,  manly  carriage.  Fine,  shady  lawns,  expensively 
equipped  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  athletic  park.  All  manly  sports 
encouraged.  Daily  drills  and  exercises  in  open  air.  Boys  from  homes  of 
culture  and  refinement  only  desired.  Personal,  individual  instruction  byour 
Tutorial syitem.  Standardsand  traditions  high.  Ae»d*my  forty-eight  years  old. 
New  $<5,ooo  barracks,  full  equipment,  absolutely  fire  proof.    Charges  $860. 

Handsome  catalogue  free.    Address, 

CAPTAIN  WM.  H.  KABLE,  A.  M..  Principal,  Staunton,  Va. 


Location— One  of  Boston's  exclusive  suburbs. 
Individual  Instruction— Nine  teachers  for  sixty  boys. 
Thorough  Preparation— For  any  college,  scientific 

or  bnsiness  school. 
Athletic  Tralnlnjr— Four-acre  athletic  field.    Large 

Gymnasium,  Marble   Swimming   Pool,  Physical 

Director.    For  catalogue,  address, 

EVERETT  STARK  JOKES,  Heodmaster, 
Box  L,  West  Newton,  Mass. 


De  Meritte  School 

BOSTON,    MASS. 
Prepares  boys  especially  for  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  the  New  England  Colleges. 

Edwin   De  Meritte,  Pbik. 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  458  Boylston  Street 

Chauncey  Hall  School  pare8  boys  exclusively 

for  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

and  other  scientific  schools.      Each  teacher  a  specialist. 
Hagar  and  Kurt,  Principals. 


The   Highland    Military  Academy 

Worcester,  Mass.    Established  in  1866. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  A.  H.  Vinton.  D.D.,  LL.T).,  Springfield,  Visitor.  A 
school  that  appeals  only  to  the  earnest  and  desirable  boy. 
Careful  training  for  collegiate,  profession.nl  or  business  life.  Please  ad- 
dress   lor  all   particulars  JOSEPH  Al.lil  \  SHAW,  A.M.,  lleadmaiter. 


For 
BOYS 


Mr.  Sargent's  Travel  School 

European  Tour  October  to  June.  Summer  Tour 
July  to  September.  Preparation  for  College  Exami- 
nations.   Fifth  year.    Prospectus. 

POKIER     E.    NAUCEVT,    Box     24,    Cambridge,  Mais. 


Wesleyan  Academy 

Wilbraham,  Mass.  Special  training  for  college  and 
business.  Art,  Music.  Gymnasium.  Athletic  field.  Ask 

about  self-help  scholarships.   C.  L.  MKLDF..N,  Ph.D.,  Principal 


Waban  School  box  147,  waban,  Ma»'», ' 

For  Hoys  ItitolK.        If  you  are  too  busy  to  give  your 
boy  the  training  he  needs  let  us  help  you.    Summer  Camp. 


Massachusetts,  Wellesley.  22  Linden  Street 

Wellesley  School  for  Boys 

A  school  that's  different.    Send  for  booklet  and  catalogue. 


RUMSE  I    HALiL  Connecticut 

A  SCHOOL  IN  THE  COUNTRY  FOR  YOUNG  BOYS. 


Cathedral  School 
of  St.  Paul 


@> 


The  Long  Island  Diocesan  Church 

School  lor  Boys 
Garden  City.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  Burgess,  D.  D. 
President  of  the  Corporation. 

Thorough  preparation  for  college.  To 
every  boy  is  assigned  a  separate  room. 
Location  only  18  miles  from  New  York 
C  i ty .  Superior  athletic  facilities — gy  m- 
nasium,  swimming  pool,  baseball  and 
football  fields  and  cinder  track. 

For  illustrated  catalogue,  address 
*    WALTER  RANDALL  MARSH,  Headmaster 


New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
U  ».  Q^L.^.^vl     Designed  ami  equipped  for  young  boy* 

iVepiOn  jCnOOl  aged  seven  to  fourteen.  300  feet  eleva- 
lion.  Buildings  modern,  posting  over  $100,000.  Filtering  plant.  Gym- 
nasium. Athletic  field.  Cinder  track.  Manual  training  shops.  Sum- 
mer Camp.    Rates  $400  to  *500.      Address  The  Headmaster,  Bo*  54H 

BERKELEY   SCHOOL  BF0°YRS 

7'Jd  St.  and  West  End  Ave.,   V  Y.  City. 

Prepares  Boys  for  all  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools. 
Primary  Department.       J.  Clark  Read,  Head  Master. 


FOR 
BOYS 


HOLDERNESS  SCHOOL 

Prepares  for  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools.  Ranks  with 
the  highest  grade  schools  of  New  England,  yet  by  reason 
of  endowment  the  tuition  is  only  $400.  A  new  building  will 
be  opened  in  September. 

KEY.  1. 0111  %   WEBSTER,  H.  A.,  Hector,  Plymouth,  V  H. 


THE  EAST  GREENWICH  ACADEMY 
East  Greenwich,  It.  I.  Founded  IH03.  Certificate 
admits  to  college.  General  course.  Strong  faculty.  New 
gymnasium  and  dormitories.  Basket  ball,  bowling  alleys, 
tennis  and  all  sports.  Separate  department  for  young 
boys.  Foundation  permits  the  low  rate  of  $350.  New 
catalogue.  Address  Chas.  Alford  Stenhouse,  M.A.,  Principal. 


Rhode  Island,  Providence. 

MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

Stands  for  simplicity— thoroughness — self-reliance. 

College  Preparatory  ;  Separate  School  for  younger  boys.     Kor  informa- 
tion,   address  SKI  11    k.    GIrKORI>,    Ph.D.,   Principal,    Box    H. 


Stamford,  Connecticut. 

THE  KING  SCHOOL 

Cottage  System.  Six  boys  in  each  residence,  under  the 
personal  care  of  a  master.  Thorough  preparation  for 
college,  scientific  school  or  business.    Address 

ALFRED  C.  ROBJENT,  Headmaster. 


Connecticut  Literary  Institution 

SI  H  IKI.H.    COX.YfcCTIClTT. 

Endowed  School  for  Boys.  Located  in  beautiful  New 
England  village.  Buildings  remodeled.  76th  year  opens 
Sept.  15th.     RALPH  H.  BEARCE,  A.M.,  Principal. 
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' '  Character-building  is  our/irst  aim. " 

"Of  all  the  good  schools, 
which   is  the  school  for 


m 


y  boy 


?" 


Choose  the  school  which  will  draw  out  the 
good  that  is  in  him,  and  will  make  him  a  true, 
forceful,  marly  man.  The  way  we  strive  to 
reach  these  results  is  clearly  shown  in  our 
catalogue.  It  shows  the  school  from  the 
teachers' standpoint,  while  "The  Skirmisher," 
our  school  paper,  reflects  the  students'  point 
of  view.     Both  books  sent  upon  request. 

College,  ■<  i.-ntitic  school  ami  business  pr-'imration. 
*24tli  y;ir  under  present  management.  Efficient  corps 
of  instructors,  with  record  ol  long  service  together. 
Superior  instruction  in  music  Canoeing,  ample  athletic 
field,  snd  large  gymnasium.  Boys' summer  camp  in 
Ontario  woods,  Canada. 

Bordentown   Military  Institute 
Bordentown-on-the-Delawarc,  N.  J. 


Rev.T.H.I.*M>"S.  A.M..D.D. 
Principal. 


Lieut  -('"IT.  I).  I.a.ndon 
Commandant 


BOYS'  SCHOOLS 


New  Jersey,  Montolair.  43\Valden  Place. 

Montclair  Academy    headmaster!  Mm?™? 

organization.  Gymnasium  and  BWimming  pool.  "\our 
Hoy  and  Our  School  "  is  a  little  book  which  will  interest 
parents,  no  matter  where  their  sons  are  educated 

John  G.  MacVicar,  A.M. 


The  Washington  School  for  Boys 


l."<  om,1  in  the 


niiitry.    but    within 


ol   the  wi 


rful 


educational    opportunities  ol    The   National  Capital.      Unusually   -trniig 
faculty,  all  specialists.      One  teacher  tor  every  live  pupils.       Boys  ol  any 

,ite  received      Extensive  athletic  grounds.     fear-Book  onrequest 
District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  4027  Wisconsin  Ave. 


Todd  Seminary  for  Boys,  ideal  school 

near  Chicago.    Designed  especially  for  boys  of  the  public 
school  age.   Located  in  the  most  elevated  town  in  Illinois. 
No  serious  sickness  in  60  years.    We  educate   the   whole 
boy.    Send  for  prospectus,  and  come  and  see  us. 
NOBLK   HILL,  Prin.  Woodstock,  Illinois 


Maine.  Farmington. 

The  Abbott  School  of  the  Maine  woods.  Ex- 
ceptional home  building.  Forty  boys  to  eight  teachers. 
A  private  Pullman,  under  charge  of  a  Master,  to  and  from 
Boston.    Gymnasium. 

George  Dudley  Church,  Head  Master. 


MAPLEWOOD 


A  successful  school,  near 
Phila.  Wakes  up  Boys  to 
duties  of  life.  Prepares  40  boys  for  college  or  busi- 
ness. 47th  yr.  Fine  large  gym.  Dept.  for  Little  Boys. 
Pleasant  summer  home,  with  tutoring  optional. 

1.  spoil  I  l.llll.l  ,  A.M.,  Sale,  Prin.  Box  79,  Concordvllle,  Fa. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  nat- 
urally patrons  of  the  best  schools,  and  are 
representative  of  those  families  that  are 
willing  and  able  to  pay  for  special  advan- 
tages and  are  keenly  interested  in  their 
children's  mental  training. 


COEDUCATIONAL 

COEDUCATIONAL 

New  York,  New  York  City,  Central  Park  West  and  63d  St. 

Ethical  Culture  School.  I&  Kef %&l 

Kindergarten  and   Elementary,  High  School  and  College 
Preparatory,  and  Normal  Training  Departments.     Music, 
Art.  Physical  Training  Festivals.     Parents  are  invited  to 
visit  the  school.    Catalogue.    Franklin  C.  Lewis,  Supt. 

HORACE  MANN   SCHOOLS 

of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Perfect  appointments  for  r]|  grades.  Physical  Education  Building 
open  on  Saturday.  Out-of-door  clubs.  Afternoon  study-hour  in  the 
Elementary  School.  Open  Monday,  September  21st  Circulars  sent  on 
application.   8»mu«lT.  button,  Mupt.,  It'dnaj  and  120th  St.,  New  York 

Pnnninntnn  SnminArv     Classical,  Scientific,  Eng- 

renmngion  seminary.  Hsh  commercial,  Domes- 
tic, Science  and  Manual  Training  Courses.    Art.  Elocution, 
Music,   including  Pipe  Organ.      Summer  Camp  for  601/3. 
Separate  Home  Junior  Department.  "1st  session  opens  Sept. 
'."•Jd.     Terms  $375.  and  no  extras.      For  catalogue,  address 
FRANK  MOORE,  A.M.,  D.O.,  Pres.,  Box  R,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

GODDARD    SEMINARY 

In  the  heart  of  the  Green  Mountains.  Co-educational. 
General  and  College  Preparatory  courses.  Special 
courses  in  Art  and  Music.  Modern  buildings.  Exceptional 
athletic  training.  Endowment  reduces  cost  to  $200  a  year. 
ORLANDO  K.  MOLLISTER,  Lltt.  D.,  Principal,  Barre,   Vt. 

Proctor  Academy,  anndohver 

In    the    New    Hampshire    mountains.       Coeducational. 
Prepare!  for  college  or  business.    New  Gymnasium.    Small 
endowment.    Entire  cost  1280.    Under  Unitarian  auspices. 
i  01  particulars  address T.  I*.  F.liut,  I'rtiiclpul. 

Cushing   Academy  ^"/hu^u 

An  endowed  school,  located  among  the  hills.  Graduates 
in  thirty  oolleges  and  scientific  schools.  Students  from 
"il  states  and  foreign  countries.  C,\  mnasium,  Athletic  field. 
Co-educational.     $260  a  year.    Address  11.  3.  CKOWKU.,  l'rin. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Miss  Annie  Coolidpe  Rust's  17th  Year. 

Froebel  School  of  Kindergarten 


Nnrmal     flaccpc      PlBHOT      BUILDING,     COPLEY 
-S'     BQUABB,       BOBTOH,      Mass. 

and     special 


Begnlar    two-year    conns 

courses.     Circular  on  request 


III  1  in 

....     Boa. 
Post-graduate 


SCHOOL   OF 
EXPRESSION 

Dr.  Carry's  new  1 k» 

Address  the  Pres 
301  PlKBCI  Hi  11. ins... 


Mind.   Body,  Voice— has  led  in 

methods  of  teaching  speaking  for 

26  years,  Come  to  headquarters. 
Summer  Term*.  Send  for 
"Mil  M>vTln\s,  '  "IIKIIWMMi,"  etC 

.  B,  B,  CUBBY,  I. in  D, 

BOSTON,  M  IBS. 


Philadelphia,  928  Temple  Building 
The  National  School  ol"  ,;!/k^™and 

The    first    chartered    sohool    of    Klociitinn   in    America, 

Thorough    instruction   111   public    Reading,  Oratory  and 

latlc  Art.    Pall  term  opens  Oct  &    Catalogue  for  the 

asking      Address  Till-:   Hki'.intiuii 


THE  EASTERN  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  FOR 
CERTIFIED  NURSES.  7  High  Street.  Albany.  NY., 
furnishes  a  six  months  course  for  women.     Over   100  lectures  by 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BLISS  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 

218  G  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Offer*  a  theoretical  and  practical  course  in  ELECTRICITY, 
complete  I^J  ONE  VKAR,  Students  actually  con- 
struct Dynamos,  Motors,  etc.  Graduates  hold  good  positions  in 
electrical  industries.  Sixteenth  year  opens  September  23. 
Send  (or  free  Catalog. 


STAMMERING 


CUBED.  Our  methods 
are  natural.  Our  system 
1st  hemost  thoroughand 
reliable  iu  the  world. 
No  sing-songing  or  time  heating       Why  not  come  to  the 

best1'    Sen. I  (or  large  1906  catalog  with  free  trial  offer. 
North-Western  School  for  Stammerers,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

7o  Fifth   Av Yew  Vork 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,    schools  and  families. 

Advises  parents  about  schools.     WM.  O.   1*11.1  TT,  Mgr, 


I  <><»lvl\«.    I  OK   A  SCHOOL  OK  « ■IM1>| 


n.  >  .i  *,*  i  nun, i  is  luuisr  iui  w.iiiirii.      vyver    i  mi  iccturrs  oy      .>ni,     r>  .  »,     ■-..&.■-,         ■  ......  .  .  -».  ^  ~ 

pVic.an,  nnd  trained  nurse,.      Also  practical  training.     High-      YOU     CAN     FIND     the    SCHOOL    WANTED 
est  medical  endorsements.      Next  term  begins  Sept.  14th.  |  b)  writing  SCHOOL  AO.KNOY,  63041 l'arkltow,  New  Vork 


The   Meadowlark. 

By  Tertius   van   Dyke. 

Long  before  the  fields  are  green, 
Or  the  blus'tring  winds  are  still. 
Long  before  the  waiting  woodlands 

Feel  the  thrill 
Of  the  coming  springtime, 
If  you  listen,  you  shall  hear, 
In  the  open,  windy  places. 
Sounding  bravely,  far  and  near: 

Spring  o'  the  year  I 

Long  before  the  angry  clouds 

Cease  to  gather  in  the  sky; 

Long  before  the  driving  rainstorms 

Hasten  by; 
In  the  dreary,  sodden  meadows, 
All  your  heart-beats  leap  with  cheer — 
Hark,  the  meadowlark  is  singing 
Song  of  gladness,  piercing  clear: 
Sweet  spring  is  here! 
•'—Nassau  Literary  Magazine  (Princeton). 


It's  Saddle,   My  Heart,   and  Away. 


By  W.  J.  Funk. 


The  morning  is  cool  and  crisp  with  rime 

And  bright  with  the  laughter  of  holiday  time. 

The  tall,  dark  pines  along  the  hill 

Are  touched  with  flame  by  the  sun  until 

They  glow  and  burn  like  slowly  kindling  embers. 

It's  saddle,  my  Heart,  and  ride  away 
In  the  rosy  light  of  the  dawning  day, 

To  bid  good-morrow, 

A  sweet  good-morrow. 
To  a  lass  with  eyes  of  gray. 

II. 

The  evening  is  hushed  with  silent  light, 

And  the  fields  are  clothed  with  glist'ning  white; 

The  keen  stars  glitter  frostily; 

But  a  friendly  hearth  gives  warmth  to  me 

While  the  pine  knots  fall  in  slowly  dying  embers. 

It's  saddle,  my  Heart,  and  ride  away 
In  the  gathering  dusk  of  the  dying  day, 

To  breathe  good-night, 

A  sweet  good-night. 
To  a  lass  with  eyes  of  gray. 

— Nassau  Literary  Magazin*. 


Triolet. 

By  J.  T.  Scull. 

You  lowered  your  eyes  and  whispered,  "No," 

When  first  I  came  to  woo — 

You  fain  would  jest  with  me,  and  so 

You  lowered  your  eyes  and  whispered,  "Xo," 

But  'twas  so  soft  and  sweet  and  low 

I  dared  to  say,  "Dost  mean  it,  true?" 

You  lowered  your  eyes  and  whispered,  "No," 

When  first  I  came  to  woo. 

— Xassan  Literary  Magazine. 


Spring  Song. 

By  Leon  Rutledge  Whipple. 

Lawd,  ain't  I  weak! 
I  sho'  kyant  plow. 

My  systum  feels  plumb  crazy. 
In  Sas'fras  creek 
Them  young  frawgs  'low; 
"He's  lazy,  lazy,  lazy." 

Th'   sky's    moughty   blue,    and    th'   sun's   moughty 
wa'm, 

An'  th'  winter  wuz  long  and  dreary. 
I  rec'on  it  kyant  be  ve'y  much  ha'm 

Fo'  I'se  weary,  weary,  weary. 

Th'  ole  cane  pole  she's  alookin'  right  peart, 
An'  that  wu'm  tha'r's  fat  now  sholy. 
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I  wants  to  see  them  goggle-eyes  flirt — 
I'se  po'ly,  po'ly,  poly. 

An'  fish  'bout  this  time  'r  always  bitin'  best, 

Down  yander  in  Big  Bend  eddy. 
Whoa,  thar  mule!   we'se  gwine  to  take  a  rest — 

I'se  feelin'  right  spry  a'ready. 

—  The  University  of  Virginia  Magazine. 


A  Sonnet. 

By  Roger  Sherman-  Loomis. 

'Tis  said  that  he  who  sailed  from  Spain  of  yore, 

Pointing  his  prow  into  the  sunset's  rays, 

And  plunging  on  through  perilous  seas  for  days, 

Saw,  one  still  dawn,  across  the  billows  hoar, 

Mirage-like,  dim,  a  green-blue  island  shore, 

Where  feathery  palms  stood  quiet  in  the  haze 

And  mirrored  trembling  in  a  hundred  bays, 

Deemed  search  for  Earthly  Paradise  was  o'er. 

And  we?     We  live  in  Earthly  Paradise; 

But  sure  the  magic  mist  has  blown,  or  we 

Are  blinded,  for  without  remorse  we  join 

To  blight  our  home,  fouling  with  smoke  our  skies, 

Sending  Euphrates  murky  to  the  sea, 

Turning  the  Falls  of  Gyson  into  coin. 

— The  Williams  Literary  Monthly. 


The  March  Wind. 

By  Helen  Cowles. 

Whimsical,  whimsical  wind  of  March! 

Mad  March  wind,  glad  March  wind! 
Cruelly  fierce  and  playfully  arch — 

Whimsical  wind  of  March! 
Bringing  the  breath  of  the  sweet  wet  Spring 
Marshaling  hosts  on  the  tulip-bed; 
Dreams  of  Summer,  of  birds  that  sing? 
Lo,  in  a  moment,  those  dreams  are  fledl 
Hail  to  winter!     He  is  not  dead! 

Whimsical  wind  of  March! 

Whimsical,  whimsical  wind  of  March! 

Fragrant  wind,  vagrant  wind! 
Cruelly  fierce  and  playfully  arch — 

Whimsical  wind  of  March! 
Yours  is  the  kiss  of  a  little  child, 
Timid  and  sweet  as  I  bend  your  way. 
Then,  with  laughter  mocking  and  wild. 
Round  the  corner  you  madly  play! 
Cruel,  fickle  you  are  to-day! 

Whimsical  wind  of  March! 

— Northwestern  Magazine. 


Sailor's  Song. 

When  the  good  ship  plows  through  the  crested  wave, 

And  the  salt  breeze  follows  fast, 
When  the  straining  cordage  creaks  and  groans 

In  the  van  of  the  bellowing  blast, 
Then  up!  my  boys,  and  all  on  deck! 

No  land  upon  our  lee! 
While  beneath  we  feel  our  quivering  keel. 
We'll  hurrah  for  the  life  at  sea,  Yo  Ho! 

For  the  sailor's  life  at  sea. 

Oh,  what  can  the  landsman  know 

Of  the  life  on  the  roaring  main, 
When  the  stiff  nor'easters  blow 

O'er  the  miles  of  our  watery  plain? 
For  him  is  the  blazing  hearth, 

And  his  child  upon  his  knee; 
But  the  sailor's  home 
Is  the  ocean  foam, 
And  the  sale  and  the  swell  of  the  sea,  Yo  Ho! 

For  the  salt  and  the  swell  of  the  sea. 

Oh,  the  sea  is  the  sailor's  love. 

For  her  the  storms  we  brave ; 
And  who  would  a  coward  prove 

When  the  winds  and  the  waters  rave? 
Then  up!  my  lads,  and  all  on  deck! 

No  land  upon  our  lee! 
While  beneath  we  feel  our  quivering  keel, 
We'll  hurrah  for  the  life  at  sea,  Yo  Ho! 

For  the  sailor's  life  at  sea. 

■ — The  Tuftonian. 


GIRLS' 5CHOOL5    !    GIRLS' SCHOOLS 


THE    ELY    SCHOOL    For    Girls 

GREENWICH,     GOIN1N. 

One  of  the  best  equipped  schools  for  girls  in  the  country.  Beautifully  located,  overlooking  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  only  50  minutes  from  New  York  City.  Building  new  and  specially  designed  for  the  school.  College  prepara- 
tory and  general  course.  Modeling,  drawing,  choral  and  sight  singing  included  in  every  grade.  Grounds  25  acres 
in  area.    Gymnasium.    Outdoor  sports.    Catalogue  on  request. 


GIRLS   COLLEGIATE  PREP. 

59  West  96th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 

REGISTERED  ALL  COLLEGES 

DR.  E.  LYELL  EARLE,  Principal. 
AUGUSTE  S.  EARLE,  B.M.,  Directress. 

College  Preparatory,  Languages,  Music,  Social  Forms 
and  Functions.  Also  Teacher's  courses,  Kindergarten 
Primary  children's  classes.       Write  for  Catalogue. 

New  York,  2042  Fifth  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Helen M. Scoville's School  uIkma 

Classical  School.  Music,  Art,  Languages.  Advantages  of 
the  city.  Home  care  and  social  life.  Special  and  regular 
studies.  Physical  culture,  riding,  and  out-door  exercise. 
Gymnasium.    Annex  in  Paris.    Summer  travel. 


New  Yobk,  Pelham  Manor 

Mrs.  Hazen's  Suburban  School 

for  Girls.    Half  hour  from  New  York  _.      .     , 

Mrs.  John  Cunningham  Hazek,  Principal 
Miss  M.  L.  McKay,  Miss  S.  L.  Tract,  . 

Associate  Principals 


New  York,   Briarcliff  Manor. 


Miss  Knox's  School  for  Girls. 

The  next  school    near  will  open  on  Thursday  the  8th  of 
October.    Terms  $1,000  per  year.    Address 

Miss  Mart  Alice  Knox,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 


MRS.  FRANCES  MARSHALL 

(Formerly  of  the  Veltin  School,  New  York) 
Briar-cliff  Manor,  .11.  ¥. 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Little  Girls,  Kindergarten, 
Primary,  Intermediate  and  Junior  Departments. 

Address  Box  53.  Briarcliff  Manor,  for  circulars. 


MISS    BEARD'S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

COLLEGE,  PREPARATORY  AND  SPECIAL  COURSES 
Berkeley  Avenue  Orange,  New  Jersey 


Csi^urb<N^w York1'    Miss  Richmond's 

College    Preparatory    and    Residence   School. 

Limited  number.     Physical  Culture,  Native 
French,  Music,  Dancing. 


THE  NEWARK  SEMINARY 

Newark,  IV.  J.    A  home  school  for  a  limited  number  of 
girls.     College   preparatory  and   special   courses.     Music 
and  Art.    15  minutes  from  New  York.    Certificate  admits 
to  leading  colleges.     Terms  $500.     Catalog.    Address 
%\\A    FRANCES    WHITJIORH,     Principal 


Miss  Townsend's  School  for  Girls 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  AND  GENERAL  COURSE. 
54  PARK  PLACE.   NEWARK,    N.  J. 


The  Catharine  Aiken  School 

FOR  GIRLS 
Stamford,  Conn.,  Near  New  York  City 

Address  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Scoville  Devan,  A.B.(Wellesley) 


I N  G  L  E  S I D  E— A  School  for  Girls 

New  Milford,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

School  year  begins  Tuesday,  October  6,  1008. 

MRS.  WM.  D.   BLACK,  Patroness. 


Pennsylvania,  Bala,  near  Philadelphia 

Miss  Roney's  School  for  Girls 

38th  year.    Healthful  location.   College  Preparatory. 
Modern  equipment.    Catalogue  on  request. 


Miss  Anable'S  School  wSSSSfESZe* 

60th  year.    Academic.    College  preparatory  and  Special 
Courses  in  English.    Radcliffe  and  Bryn  Mawr  methods. 


Lasell  Seminary 

For  Young  Women 

Auburndale,  Mass.      Ten  miles  from  Boston 

The  art  of  home  making  in  all  its  phases  is  thor- 
oughly taught  at  Lasell.  The  principles  of  hygiene 
and  sanitation,  the  science  of  foods,  marketing,  cook- 
ing, the  art  of  entertaining,  house  furnishing  and  man- 
agement, sewing,  dress-cutting  and  millinery  are 
studied  in  a  practical  way  under  the  supervision  of 
competent  teachers. 

Excellent  instruction  is  given  in  French,  German, 
Music  and  Art,  as  well  as  in  the  regular  college  prepara- 
tory studies.  Lasell's  certificate  admits  to  Wellesley, 
Smith,  Vassar  and  other  colleges. 

A  resident  nurse  carefully  looks  after  the  health  of 
the  pupils.    Outdoor  life  is  encouraged. 

For  catalogue  of  full  information,  address 

C.  C.  BRAGDON,  Principal 


Massachusetts,  Norton. 

Wheaton  Seminary  o  Young  Women 

Rev.  Samuel  V.  Cole,  AM.,  D.D.,  President. 

Hth  year  begins  Sept.  16th.  1908.  Endowed.  Certificates 
to  college.  Advanced  courses  for  high-school  graduates 
and  others.  Art  and  music.  Native  French  and  German. 
New  dining  hall  and  dormitories.  Modern  gymnasium, 
with  resident  instructor;  tennis,  basket-ball,  field-hockey, 
etc.  Steam  and  electricity.  Healthful  location  within 
30  miles  of  Boston.    For  catalogue  and  views,  address 

WHEATON    SEMINARY.   Norton.  Mass. 

The  Gilman  School  for  Girls 

Corporation  controlled  by  Harvard  professors  who  instruct  in  Rad- 
clifl'e  College.  Courses  of  study  planned  for  each  pupil.  Primary, 
Academic  and  College  preparatory.  Basket-ball,  tennis,  Radditte 
gymnasium    and    swimming-pool.  Boston    attractions.  Address 

Miss  Ruth  Coit,  Head  Mistress,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Massachusetts,  Natick. 

Walnut  Hill  School 

A  college  preparatory  school  for  girls.  Seventeen  miles 
from  Boston.  Miss  CONANT,  Miss  BIGELOW  or  the 
Secretary  will  be  at  the  school  on  Wednesdays  of  July 
and  August. 

Massachusrtts,  Merrimac  in  Whittier'a  Land. 

The  Whittier  School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses.  Broad  training.  Ideal 
Home  Life.  Develops  character,  mind  and  body.  For  catalogue, 
address  Mrs.  Annik  Bkackktt  Russell,   Principal* 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  1906  Florida  Ave.,  N.  W. 


Gunston  Hall 


A  beautiful  Colonial  Home   School   for  Young  Ladies. 
Illustrated  catalogue, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beverley  R.  Mason,  Principals. 
Miss  E.  M.  Clark,  LL.A.,  Associate  Principal. 


Chevy  Chase  College  and  Seminary 

A  Home  School  for  Young  Ladies.  Campus  of  eleven 
acres.  Special  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Elocution  and 
Domestic  Science.  Golf  and  other  out-door  sports.  Health- 
ful location;  artesian  water.  Terms  reasonable.  Address 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  BARKKR,  Principals,  Drawer  M41,Wa8hington,  D.C. 


Washington,  D.  C,  1651  Connecticut  Ave. 

Laise-Phillips  School  AND  youngBwomen 

Elective  or  College  Preparatory.     Two  years' collegiate 
course  for  high-school  graduates.   Art,  Music,  Native  Lan- 
guage Teachers.    Domestic  Science.   Catalogue  on  request. 
Mrs.  J.  Sylvester  Phillips,  Principal. 


For 
GIRLS 


The  H. Thane  Miller  School 

A   strictly  limited  home  school.      College    Preparatory    and    advanced 
courses,      Special  advantages  in  Languages,  Literature,  History,  Music 
and  Art.     Preparation  for  Foreign  Travel.     Athletics.     Address 
MRS.     E.    PARK    SMITH    MILLER,    or     MISS    EMMA    LOUISE 
PARRY,  A.  M.,  Lenox  Place,  Avondale,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


MISS  HESS'  FRENCH  SCHOOL 

For  Young  Ladies 

For  Supplementary  Study  fl8  years). 

145  Avenue  Victor  Hugo,  Paris,  France. 

Care  Rev.  Dr.  MOTTET,  47  West  20th  Street.  New  York. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Sweet  Briar  College 


Sweet  Briar, 
Virginia 


A  new  college  for  women,  of  the  prade  of  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith  anil  Hryn  Mawr,  founded  through  the 
bequest  of   Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher  Williams.    Full  college  course  leading  to  degrees,  and  also  two  years' 


preparatory  course.  New  and  magnificent  buildings.  Tin-  college  is  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  tint  a  few  boon'  run  fr< 
fort  and  beauty  of  surroundings. 


.  but  a  few  bcuirs'  run  from  Washington.    It  is  unsurpassed  for  health, com- 
The  third  year  opens  September  17,1908.    Catalogue 
and  views  senton  application  to        DfL  MARY  K  BENEDiCT.  President.  Box  ill. 


\ 


SHORTER     COLLEGE 

ROME,   CA. 

Founded  and  endowed  by  Alfred  Shorter,  1877. 

FOR  LADIES— A  College  of  unsurpassed  excel- 
lence. All  usual  departments.  Delightful  home. 
Superb  location.    Ideal  climate.    Famed  for  health. 


American   College   of  Fine   Arts 

FLORENCE,  ITALY 

An  advanced  School  of  Aesthetic  Culture.  Music, 
Painting,  Sculpture,  Languages, etc.  Theone  college 
in  Europe  for  American  ladies.  Luxurious  home. 
Large  faculty  of  great  masters— the  best  in  Europe. 


THOS.  J   SIMMONS,  A.  M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  both  Colleges,  will  send  Catalogues  or  other  informa- 
tion on  request.      Write  today.      Address,  Rome,  Ga.  (U.  S.  A.),  P.  O.  Box  101S. 


An  ideal  school  for  girls  and  young  women,  located  on  a 
beautiful  estate  of  10  acres,  within  the  National  Capital. 
Surrounded  and  with  in  easy  reach  of  the  many  and  varied 
educational  institutions  for  which  Washington  is  famed. 
Cultured  instructors;  delightful  home  life;  re- 
fined associations;  sigiit  seeing  systematized;  soelsil 
advantages  wholesome.  Preparatory,  Certificate  and 
College  Courses.  Music,  Art.  Elocution.  Catalogue  on 
Request. 

K.  MDNKFEE,  President,  3rd  and  T  Sts.,  N.  E.   Washington,  p.  C. 


BOSTON    UNIVERSITY 

Law.  Medicine.  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Theology.  Graduate  Department. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  now  occupies  its  new  building  next  to  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Here  the 
students  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  modern  college  course  under  an  unusually  strong  faculty.  The  building  is 
equipped  with  a  large  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  all  the  ai  cessories  for  college  athletics.  The  professional 
schools  are  so  arranged  and  located  that  they  not  only  teach  the  theory  but  prepare  the  student  for  the  practical 
work  of  the  several  professions.  The  Graduate  School  offers  exceptional  opportunity  for  research  work.  In 
all  schools  the  tuition  is  moderate.     Address 

W.  E.  HUNTINGTON,  President,  688  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


-*3fl 


Converse  college 


SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

800  feet  above  sea-level.  35  miles  from  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains.  61  degrees  mean  annual  tem- 
perature. High-grade  College  for  Women. Music 
Conservatory  and  School  of  Art. 

Roburt  P.  Pell,  Litt.  D..  President 

COLGATE    UNIVERSITY 

HAMILTON,    N.   Y. 

GKORHE  F.DMANDS  MKKRILL.  D.D..LL.D..  Pbehidknt 
Eighty-ninth  year  begins  September  24,  1906,  MAG 
NIFICENT  EOniPMENT.  LAHGK  ENDOWMENT. 
MODI  K\  I  I  EXPENSES.  Distinguished  for  high  seho- 
laal  lo  standards  and  the  tone  essent  ial  to  the  best  culture. 
For  information,  address        RM.ISTKAll   VUCUT   B.  USK. 

For  Women 
Nevada,    Missouri 
Coder  man  ifsment  <»f  founder  83  \  •  ■  ir,.     [deal  methods,  phenomenal 

results,     1     iQns  buildings,     academii  iss  is    Lit,  Ej 

in,  snd  Dometttii    Science      Con  •(  Music  —  European 

m-  f  li.nl-,.    Christian  influence.    Exclusive  |.,.ii «,.    ItrusonHljle  rale* 

\ .   \.  (  .  STOCK  LRD.  President 


COTTEY  COLLEGE 


successful  teaching i#oiu%o&s2 

•  mbraoing  prize  studies  by  a  number  of  practical 
cenehen  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Valuable 
introduction  l>%  James  M  Greenwood,  Sopt  of  Sohools 
Kansas  City,  Mo  Cloth,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  §1.08.  Funk 
t  \\  agnails  Company,  New  York. 


THE 

Annual  Educational 
Number 

of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  will 
be  published  on 

JULY  25 

This  issue  will  contain  special  articles  on 
educational  topics  of  interest  to  parents. 

The  number  will   be  advertised  widely 
among  our  readers. 

Copy  required   on  or  before  July    1  7th. 
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FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

THREE  HUNDRED  BOARDERS    representing  twentr-eb    '  '''       Varied  courses.    Faculty. 
alists  with  American  and  European  train  inn.  Meal  local  Ion  iii  Piedmont  region  i  I 
i  son i  h,  n.  ir  \i  lanta.    Ten  buildings  with  all  modern  conveniences  snd  elegant  equipment 

>ter  houses  for  sororities     Gymnasium  and  atbletl 


GAINESVILLE,  GA. 


I  wo  pipe  i  Tir-ms. 
Outdoor   game*      i  IBM) 

Summer  School  .lime  24." 


Paris    branch,    parti    -ailinu    In    September. 
Send   for  CATALOGl    1 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Quite  a  Shock.  Sammy."  said  his  mean 
uncle.  '  hoiv  would  you  feel  it  I  were  to  give  you  a 
penny? " 

I  think  "  replied  Sammy,  "that  I  should  feel  a 
little  faint  at  first,  but  I'd  try  and  get  over  it." — 
Sacred  Heart   Review. 


The  Likeness.—  "Why  is  a  pancake  like  the  sun?  " 
Because,"  said  the  Swede.   "it  rises    out  of  der 
yeast     and     it     sets     behind     der    vest." — Christian 
Guardian. 


Learning  Early. — Teacher —  "If  you  are  kind 
and  polite  to  your  playmates,  what  will  be  the  result'  " 

Scholar  — "They'll  think  they  can  lick  me!"  — 
Philadelphia   Inquirer. 

Desirable  Letters.— Patience— "Is  the  Rus- 
sian alphabet  the  same  as  ours?" 

Patrice— "Practically,  only  there  are  a  lot  more 
v's  and  x's,  I  believe."—  Yonkcrs  Statesman. 


A  Good  Story.  —  "Was  the  picture  you  just  sold 
a  genuine  work  of  ait"'" 

"No,"  answered  the  dealer,  "but  the  story  I  told 
about  it  was." — Catholic  Mirror. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

June  12. — Four  thousand  Mexican  troops  take  the 
field  against  the  Yaqui  Indians,  peace  negotia- 
tions having  been  broken  off. 
More  than  20,000  representatives  of  the  races  of 
Austria-Hungary  take  part  in  the  pageant  in 
Vienna  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  the  reign  of 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 

June  13. — The  French  Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies  adopt  the  bill  establishing  the  right 
of  voters  to  a  secret  ballot. 

June  14. — Ambassador  David  Jayne  Hill,  who 
succeeds  Charlemagne  Tower  at  Berlin,  is  re- 
ceived in  official  audience  in  the  palace  garden 
by  the  German  Emperor  with  great  cordiality. 

June  15. — A  British  court  sent  from  Shanghai  be- 
gins at  Seoul  the  trial  of  a  British  citizen  accused 
by  Japanese  of  stirring  up  sedition. 
Belgium  promises  to  comply  with  the  requests  of 
America  and  Great  Britain  regarding  reforms 
in  the  Kongo. 

June  16. — Secretary  Taft's  letter  to  President 
Amador,  announcing  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  see  that  fair  elections  are  held  in  Pan- 
ama, is  made  public  on  the  Isthmus,  and  causes 
alarm  in  official  circles. 
Fifty  fishing-boats  are  wrecked  off  the  coast  of 
Japan  and  350  men  are  drowned. 

June  18. — The  last  spike  is  driven  in  the  Ecua- 
dorian railroad  connecting  Quito  with  Guya- 
quil. 

Domestic. 

General. 

June  13. — As  a  result  of  the  torpedo  test  at  Fort 
Monroe  the  monitor  Florida  has  a  large  hole 
torn  in  her  side  and  a  list  of  seventeen  inches  to 
starboard.  The  test  is  declared  a  success. 
Governor  YVillson,  of  Kentucky,  announces  the 
pardon  of  Caleb  Powers  and  James  Howard,  al- 
leged to  have  been  involved  in  the  assassination 
of  William  Goebel. 

June  14. —  A  gift  in  excess  of  half  a  million  dollars 
from  Henry  PhippS  to  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
and  University,  in  Baltimore,  for  a  professor- 
ship of  psychiatry,  is  announced. 

June  16. — The  plant  of  the  Royal  Coal  Mines  at 
Argentine,    Pa.,     is    destroyed     by    dynamite; 

labor    troubles    have    been    experienced    in    tin- 
locality  for  some  time. 

June  17  -  Congressman  A  A.  Wiley,  of  Alabama, 
dies  at  Hot  Springs.  Ya 

I'm  ITIC  u  . 

June  12. — Governor  Hughes  sends  a  letter  to 
every  sheriff  and  district  in  the  State  and  to 
Police  Commissioner    Bingham    of    New    York 

CitJ    calling  attention   to  the  anligambltng  laws 

June     18.  —The    Republican    National    Convention 
.it   Chicago   nominates  Secretary   Taft   for   I'n 
dent   on   the   first   ballot,   giving  him   702   vote 
the  nomination  is  made  unanimous. 
John    Sharp    Williams    announces    his  resignation 
as    minority    leader    in    the    National    House  of 
Representatives. 
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